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Twelve Brothers in Texas Family Have 
Served in Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Cleveland (Tex.) Advocate, one 
of the truly outstanding weekly news- 
papers in my State, recently published a 
feature story about a family that is re- 
markable, even for Texas. 

This is the Ripkowski family, of Day- 
ton, Tex.—a family of 12 brothers and 
4 sisters. Every one of the brothers has 
Seen active service in the Armed Forces. 

The story of the Ripkowski family is 
one to bring a glow to the hearts of all 
patriotic Americans. It was written for 
the Cleveland Advocate by Tom Father- 
ree; and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Tom Fatherree) 

Davrox.— When 22-year-old Stanley Rip- 
kowski enlisted for 6 months‘ active duty in 
the Army last month, he became the 12th 
brother of the Dayton family to enter the 
Armed Forces. 

As far as can be established, no other 
family in the United States can match this 
record. And only a handful can approach it. 

Stanley, youngest of the 12 Ripkowski 
brothers, has followed in his brothers’ foot- 
stops, keeping the record 100 percent intact. 

Of the 11 Ripp boys who already have seen 
thelr tours of duty, all served overseas and 
the first 8 to enlist saw action. They are 
Bernie, Felix, Alex, August, Leon, Bill, Ray- 
mond, Herman, and Franklin, 

SIX AT ONCE 


At one time during World War II, the 
brothers have established that six of them 
Were in different combat zones at the same 
time. They put in an aggregate total of 
about 60 years in the service. 

During that conflict, the Ripkowskis were 
scattered from Africa to Alaska, from the 
South Pacific to Europe. 

Alex and Herman were in on the Normandy 
invasion and remained with the Allied Forces 
all the way through Germany. 

Bernie, oldest of the Ripp offsprings, saw 
extended duty in Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands. One of the brothers, Raymond, 
crashed in the South Pacific on his 45th Air 
Force mission. 


ISLAND HOPPERS 


August and Bill were Pacific island hop- 
pers, and Felix and Leon followed the north 
Africa-Sicily-Italy-France route. 

Franklin saw duty with Army Intelligence 
in the Mediterranean theater of war during 
World War II. then was called back in dur- 
ing the Korean war. 
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Of the two brothers immediately older 
than Stanley, John J. was stationed in Ger- 
many—Mike in Okinawa during the Korean 
war, 


All the brothers were in the Army except 
August, the only Navy man of the group, and 
Raymond and Mike, Air Force men. Frank- 
lin was in the Army during World War II 
and joined the merchant marine when called 
back in the Korean war. 

FOUR SISTERS 


In addition to the 12 Ripkowski brothers, 
there are 4 sisters; Catherine (Mrs. Joe Mach- 
ola), Virginia (Mrs. Mike Carter), Pearline 
(Mrs. Glenn Tilton), and Anna Lee (Mrs. 
Kenneth Campbell). And all the sisters’ 
husbands except one have seen service, and 
the other worked in a defense plant during 
the war. 

But the most remarkable phase of the Rip- 
kowski record is the fact that the nine broth- 
ers who saw action were returned to Dayton 
safe and sound, War nerves and battle scars 
have healed and the 11 Ripps now in civilian 
Ute are shouldering their own responsibil- 
ities and taking active roles in community 
life. ; 

Staying close to Dayton, where all but 
2 members of the family still live, the 10 
married brothers and 4 sisters all own their 
homes and paddle their own canoes. 

They're all hard workers, and thelr jobs 
range from service station operator to refin- 
ery supervisor. They aren't afraid of sweat 
and toil, 

FARMED 200 ACRES 


This probably is due to their having lived 
on a farm near Eastgate for 14 years, farm- 
ing 200 acres of highland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stash Ripkowskl and their 
13 oldest children moved to Liberty County 
in 1931 from New Waverly, Tex. With the 
exception of Bernie, who lives at Kountze, 
Catherine, who lives at Crosby, and Stanley, 
who is stationed at Fort Chaffee, Ark., all 
the brothers and sisters still live in and 
around Dayton. 

Mr. Ripkowski died 12 years ago, but Mrz. 
Ripp“ has held the family together. Ap- 
proaching 62 years of age, the mother of 16 
is still active and keeps up with the goings-on 
of the Ripkowski brood. 


The family has recently won two tele 


vision sets at Houston Buff baseball games 
on family nights for having the biggest rep- 
resentation, and the Ripp brothers put on 
an exhibition with sports writers and an- 
nouncers at Buff Stadium, winning 3 to 1. 

i MISSES HER "BABY" 

Right now Mrs. Ripp is missing her Baby“ 
Stanley and spends a goodly amount of time 
corresponding with him. However, Mike, the 
only other unmarried offspring, is still at 
home with Mrs. Ripp. Too, there are the 
22 grandchildren to keep her time occupied. 

Outside of praying for the welfare of her 
boys when they were scattered to the four 
corners of the world during World War I, 
probably her biggest chore was writing them 
letters, keeping them posted on the rest of 
the Ripps. 

Dayton postal employees well remember 


mall call for Mrs. Ripkowski when enough , 


to fill a newspaper would come in. 
ALL STILL LIVINC 


Another unsual side to the Ripkowskis Is 
that all of the children—and grandchildren— 


are still living, and all enjoying healthful, 
normal lives. 

Mr. Ripkowski came from a family of 8 
brothers and 2 sisters, and all of them are 
still living except 1 brother. And Mrs. 
Ripp's mother and father, the John Oly- 
briches, are still living at New Waverly. 

The remarkable Ripkowskis in 1949 had no 
less than 12—all the Ripp boys—on a Day- 
ton-Crosby softball team in the Crosby 
League. Called the Ripp Brothers, the team 
was a highly respected and capable nine, 
hustling, clean playing and hard to beat. 
From Stanley, then 13 and acting mascot, 
through Bernie, 35, all the Ripp brothers 
were carried in the lineup. 


ARDENT SPORTS FANS 


The Ripkowskl boys have always been ar- 
dent sports fans. Between Herman, Ray- 
mond, John J., Mike and Stanley, the broth- 
ers won about 35 letters at Dayton High 
School. 

They'll tell you real quick like that they're” 
diehard St. Louls Cardinal, Houston Buff, 
and Dayton Broncho supporters and are solid 
Rice Institute backers in the Southwest Con- 
ference. = 

Franklin presently is cosponsor of the Day- 
ton Little League Dodger team. 

Ten of the Ripp boys are members of the 
growing Dayton American Legion Post 512 
of which Herman is secretary-treasurer. 

RUNDOWN GIVEN 


The Ripkowski boys and girls range in age 
from 22 to 43 years. It would be easy to 
write a book on the family, but here's a run- 
down on the sons and daughters: 

Bernie, aged 43, lives in Kountze where he 
has been working for Truck Line Gas Co. for 
5 years. Married Olivia Eaton, of Dayton. 
They have two boys, the oldest a top Little 
League player. 

Felix, 42, has been with General Crude Oil 
Co. at Dayton for 12 years, Married Ann 
Zaruba, of Dayton. They have 1 boy, 1 girl, 
boy plays pee wee baseball. 

Alex, 41, 1s a rice farmer and cattle rancher 
at Eastgate. Married Daisy Hatcher and his 
stepdaughter has a son, making him the only 
grandfather of the Ripp brothers. 

August, 40, runs Magnolia service station 
in Dayton. Married Naomi Mifin, of Dayton, 
and they have one son. 

HOME BUILDERS 


Leon, 38, Dayton farmer and carpenter, was 
first of the brothers to join service, entering 
Army in 1939. Married Mary Osbolt, of Lib- 
erty, and they have one son. 

Bill, 37, is also a Dayton farmer and car- 
penter. He and Leon have built some of 
Dayton’s most beautiful homes. Married 
Dorothy Etheridge of Crosby and they have 
two girls. Bill was the first of the Ripp 
brothers to marry. 

Raymond, 36, lives in Dayton and has been 
working at Humble Oil refinery at Baytown 
for 5 years. Was made supervisor at Bay- 
town in 4 years? Married Cornelia Damek of 
Dayton and they have one boy, one girl. 
Boy plays Pee Wee ball. 

Herman, 35, is a Gulf service station oper- 
ator in Dayton. He is married to the former 
Mary Jane Hartel of Liberty and they have 
two boys, 

HOUSTON WELDER 

Catherine, 34, is married to Joe Machala 
of Crosby, a Houston welder. They have 1 
girl and 3 boys, 1 in Little League. 
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Virginia, 32, is married to Alton Carter, 
owner of Dayton Barber Shop. They have 
a girl and 2 boys, 1 playing Pee Wee ball. 

Franklin, 31, is a Dayton Humble service 
station agent and a member of the volunteer 
fire department. He married Mildred Damek 
of Dayton and they have one daughter. 

John J., 28, lives in Dayton and has been 
a crane operator for Sheffield Steel of Hous- 
ton for the past 4 years. He married Julia 
Ann Zaruba of Dayton, 

Pearline, 27, is married to Glenn Tilton 
who has been working for Truck Line Gas 
Co. in Kountze for about 4 years. They have 
one daughter. 

STAYS AT HOME 

Mike, 26, the only unmarried member of 
the family besides Stanley, lives with Mrs. 
Ripp. He has been with Sheffield Steel for 


4 years. 

Anna Lee, 25, married Kenneth Campbell 
who also has been with Sheffield Steel for 4 
years. They have one boy. 

Stanley, 22, worked with Dow Chemical at 
Freeport for a year before enlisting for 6 
months of active service in the Army at Fort 
Chaffee, Ark. He has been in active Reserves 
since February of this year. At Fort Chaf- 
fee, he was appointed platoon leader and has 
been selected neatest soldier of the week. 
After basic training he will attend 16 weeks 
of radio communication schooling at Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Fabulous, remarkable, extraordinary, emi- 
nent, special—it takes all that and a lot more 
to explain the Ripkowski family of Dayton. 
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Mining Claim Decisions Under Public Law 
167 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
July 1955, Congress adopted Public Law 
167, the Multiple Surface Use Act, which 
initiated a system under which the 
United States Forest Service can manage 
the timber on mining claims in the na- 
tional forests, while prospectors and 
miners pursue their development work 
on the claim. This law went a long way 
toward avoiding the mining“ of timber 
on mineral claims. 

It did not, however, go far enough. As 
I’pointed out in my individual statement 
in the report of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, it did not 
touch mining patents. A patentee may 
still receive, along with his mine—as a 
free bonus—a rich and luxuriant stand 
of national forest timber which may 
actually exceed the mine itself in value. 
It was this existing law of mining 
patents, rather than claims, which was 
involved in the Al,Sarena case, and I 
have always regretted that Public Law 
167 is invariably linked in public discus- 
sion with that unfortunate episode of 
resource mismanagement. The law with 
respect to mining patents in national 
forests still remains to be reformed, as 
3 for instance, in my bill S. 

Meanwhile, however, some progress is 
being made with respect to claims under 
Public Law 167. The press in the Pa- 
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cific Northwest has recently reported the 
decision in the first contest over the 
management of surface timber on a 
mining claim, under the new law. In 
the first contest, the United States For- 
est Service won the right to manage and 
dispose of timber on a series of arsenic 
mining claims in Snohomish County, 
Wash., which prior to Public Law 167 
would have been wholly at the disposal 
of the claimants. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that articles report- 
ing this precedent-setting case under 
Public Law 167, published in the Port- 
land Oregonian and the Oregon Journal 
of Portland on July 23, 1958, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian of July 23, 
1958 
Untren States Wins TIMBER RIGHTS From 
MINING CLAIM Pam 

The United States Forest Service has won 
timber rights on a Snohomish County, Wash., 
mining site in the first contest of a law 
adopted following the famed Al Sarena case. 

Hearing Examiner Graydon E. Holt, Port- 
land, ruled against Robert T. Curtiss, Mon- 
roe, Wash., and A. G. Brennan, Seattle, the 
owners of arsenic mining claims and a mill 
site near Stevens Pass. 

Holt ruled an arsenic deposit on the claims 
“is not presently or prospectively market- 
able,” and the mill site is not being used or 
occupied for.the purposes contemplated by 
the mining laws.” 

As a result, some $90,000 worth of timber 
on the mine site may be managed and dis- 
posed of by the Government instead of by 
the claim owners. 

Frank Folsom, regional chief or recreation 
and lands of the Forest Service, said the new 
law gives a Government agency timber man- 
agement authority over mining claims on its 
lands in most cases. 

Authority for timber management on min- 
ing claims filed before the law became ef- 
fective July 23, 1955, depends on several fac- 
tors, including a ruling by a qualified mineral 
examiner on the validity of the mine in 
question. 

The Snohomish mill clatms—called June, 
June No. 1, Crow, Crow No. 1, Marie and 
Marie No, 1—were brought to hearing after 
the owners challenged the Forest Service 
charge that no valid discovery of a valuable 
mineral had been made and that the mili site 
was not being used or occupied for mining 
or milling purposes. 

Mill claim owners had authority over tim- 
ber disposal on their mill sites prior to pas- 
sage of the new law. The new legislation 
had been in the process for some time, but 
was hastened after charges in the Al Sarena 
case were made. 

In that controversy, mining claim owners 
in southern Oregon were accused of obtaining 
mining patents principally in order to gain 
ownership of valuable timber. 

Senators Warne Morse and RICHARD NEU- 
BERGER, Democrats, of Oregon, since have sald 
the Al Sarena Co, has sold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of timber, but has not engaged 
in mining. 


From the Oregon Journal of July 23, 1958] 
Forest Service Wins First Try UNDER New 
MINING CLAIM Law 
(By Jim Running) 

The regional United States Forest Service 
Office here has won Its first contest brought 
under the new mining claim law which was 
adopted shortly after the famed Al Sarena 
mine patent was publicized. 
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Hearing Examiner Graydon E. Holt, of 
Portland, ruled against the owners of arsenic 
mining claims and a milisite in Snohomish 
County, Wash., near Stevens Pass. 

Partners in the millsite and claims—called 
June, June No, 1, Crow, Crow No. 1, Marie 
and Marie No. I—are Robert T. Curtiss, of 
Monroe, Wash., and A. G. Brennan, Seattle. 

Holt ruled that the arsenic deposits on the 
claims is not presently or prospectively mar- 
ketable and that the milisite is not being 
used or occupied for the purposes contem- 
plated by the mining laws. 

Consequently, some $90,000 in timber on 
the claims and millsite may be managed and 
disposed of by the Government instead of by 
the mining claim owners. 

The controversy reached the hearing stage 
when Curtiss and Brennan challenged the 
Forest Service charge that no valid discovery 
of a valuable mineral had been made and 
that the millsite was not being used or oc- 
cupied for mining or milling purposes. 

Under the new law, according to Frank 
Folsom, Portland, chief of recreation and 
lands of the Forest Service in this region, 
the Government agency on whose land the 
claims are made has authority in most cases 
to manage the surface and dispose of the 
vegetation resources located thereon, inso- 
far as such management and disposal do not 
materially interfere with mining operations. 

Although the new law was in the making 
for some time, it apparently was hastened 
after charges were made regarding patenting 
of the Al Sarena mining claims near Trail. 
The owners were accused of getting the 
patents principally to obtain ownership of 
the valuable timber on the tract. 

Authority to manage the surface of min- 
ing claims filed since the new law became 
effective July 23, 1955, is given to the Forest 
Service without further procedure, 

On claims filed before that date, however, 
such as the Snohomish tracts on which Holt 
ruled, “the new law provides a procedure for 
classifying the status of the surface rights.” 
Folsom explained. He continued: 

“This procedure involyed, among other 
things, examination by a qualified mineral 
examiner to determine validity of the claim 
in question. 

“The Forest Service has initiated proce- 
dures to clarify the status of surface rights 
on all claims located prior to July 23, 1955. 
It is planned that this operation will be 
completed by 1965. 

“It cannot be stressed too strongly that 
under (the new law) mining claims can- 
not be invalidated. The procedure is only 
to determine whether the Federal agency or 
the claimant possesses the right to manage 
the surface on unpatented mining claims.“ 


Navy Certificate of Award to Richard 


Courant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, Prof, 
Richard Courant, director of the Insti- 
tute of Mathematical Sciences at New 
York University, was recently honored by 
the Navy with the Distinguished Public 
Service Award. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
copy of the citation that accompanied 
the award to Professor Courant. This 
award is further evidence of Professor 


1958 


Courant's outstanding and continuing 
contribution to national security. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF AWARD 

In appreciation of distinguished public 
service to the Department of the Navy the 
Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in pre- 
senting the Distinguished Public Service 
Award to Richard Courant for services set 
forth in the following citation: 

“For oustanding contributions to the De- 
partment of the Navy in the field of mathe- 
matical sciences. As recognized leader in the 
field of applied mathematics and in his ca- 
pacity as director of the Institute of Mathe- 
matical Sciences at New York University. 
Professor Courant has rendered exception- 
ally distinguished service to the scientific 
progress of the Navy by fashioning mod- 
ern mathematical methods and tools, greatly 
enhancing the capabilities of the Navy, as 
well as of the National Defense Establish- 
ment generally, in dealing with its pres- 
ent and future technological problems. He 
has made these contributions personally as 
one of the great research mathematicians 
of our time and through a nationally unique 
research organization of his creation, With 
exceptional vision and indefatigability, Pro- 
fessor Courant has sought out and clarified 
major problems, confronting the Navy as well 
as the other armed services and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in their technical devel- 
opments, whose solution could be furthered 
only by advancing current methods of mathe- 
matical analysis. He has been a major con- 
tributor to the scientific progress of applied 
mathematics as an integral part of the tech- 
nology on which the Navy relied in the de- 
sign and evaluation of its latest weapons. 
In recognition of and appreciation for his 
outstanding achievements this award is ap- 
proved this 2ist day of April 1958.“ 

THOMAS S. GATES, 
: Secretary of the Navy. 


Fate of the Kennedy-Ives Labor Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friđay, August 1, 1958 


Mr. IVES, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
article entitled “The Latest Political 
Murder Mystery,” written by Mr. Ar- 
thur Krock, and published in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times. In 
the article Mr. Krock sizes up the 
impasse with which Senate bill 3974, 
sponsored by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KxxNTD TI and myself, is 
confronted. 

I believe Mr. Krock's analysis is 
reasonably accurate. Therefore, I de- 
sire to call the attention of all the 
Members of the Congress to it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 1, 
1958] 
THE Latest POLITICAL MURDER MYSTERY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 31—A familiar political 

hunt ts on for the doer of the deed which 
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apparently has laid the Kennedy-Ives labor 
reform bill on its deathbed. As in a good 
many other murder mysteries (few believe 
the wounded legislation can survive), the 
suspects are accusing one another, and there 
are also insinuations that a policeman on 
the case may have been hired by the 
criminal. 

The suspects thus far 9 are: 
The National Association of Manufacturers, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, some un- 
named union labor leaders working under 
the cover of the endorsement of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill by George Meany, head of the 
AFL-CIO, and Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, the policeman. The only principals 
clearly innocent are the sponsors of the leg- 
islation—Senators KENNEDY, of Massachu- 
setts, and Ivis, of New York—which the Sen- 
ate approved hy a vote of 88 to 1. 

These two could have no rational motives 
for wanting their bill to die in the House. 
They labored long and arduously for its 
passage through the Senate committee and 
on the floor. Whatever political damage they 
may have done to themselves among the 
labor groups which want no reform legisla- 
tion at all is fait accompli. This applies also 
to the industrial groups opposed to this par- 
ticular bill. The death of the legislation in 
the House would not repair the political 
damage, if any, suffered by the two Senators. 
And its passage by the House would clinch 
whatever political credit they may get for 
their activities among the groups which 
favor the bill's reform provisions. So in 
reason, KENNEDY and Ives must be elimi- 
nated from the quarry. 

KENNNEDY has named the NAM as re- 
sponsible for the plight of the legislation 
in the House. But the Republicans promptly 
retort that, if this were true, then the 
Senator has said in effect that a Democratic 
House, with a very powerful Speaker, does 
the bidding of the NAM, Thus to prove his 
charge KENNEDY would be obliged to rebut 
this point made by the Republicans, And 
this has confused the trail so far as KENNEDY 
is concerned. 


THE POINTING FINGERS 


Secretary Mitchell put the Kennedy-Ives 
bill at its birth in what its sponsors describe 
as “a bad light." He did this by his sudden 
blast from Geneva, uttering broad criticisms 
of the measure which were not removed by 
the subsequent amendments. Moreover, his 
attack fed Democratic suspicion that ad- 
ministration politicians would rather have a 
labor reform campaign issue than a labor re- 
form bill. Nevertheless, Mitchell has as- 
signed the responsibility for House inaction 
exclusively to Democrats—RarsurRN and 
Chairman Baxpen of the Labor Committee, 
the Speaker in particular. 

As evidence he cited that RAYBURN kept 
the Senate bill on his desk “for 40 days and 
40 nights” before sending it to the Barden 
committee, notoriously a sluggish legislative 
channel, at a point so late in the session 
that House action was extremely unlikely. 
“Mitchell also criticized the NAM and the 
chamber for their opposition, but he placed 
the murder weapon in Democratic hands. 

Speaker Raysurn has rejected the charge 
or implication that he deliberately employed 
his desk as a death chamber for the logis- 
lation. His only purpose, he said, was to keep 
it from jeopardizing committee action on a 
welfare-pension labor bill on which the com- 
mittee was deliberating, This, however, has 
not satisfied the sleuths who asked the 
Speaker this unanswered question: How and 
why would his prompt reference to committee 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill have jeopardized 
the other? 

These interrogators are equally unsatisfied 
with an answer they did get to another 
question: What became of an understanding 
with the Democratic leadership that it would 
bring up the Kennedy-Ives bill under sus- 
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pension of the rules if necessary for floor 
action at this session? (The answer made 
in behalf of the Democratic leaders was that 
they discovered they could not get the two- 
thirds vote necessary for suspension, and 
probably not even a majority.) 

Those who administered the fatal stroke. 
therefore, are visible only through the 
binoculars of suspicion. There fs not enough 
evidence to convict anyone. But on the 
other hand there is enough to require from 
all concerned, except KENNEDY and Ivss, 
better proof of innocence than has been 
offered. And this includes some labor lead- 
ers whom no sleuth has been able to identify. 
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Where Do We Go Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Where Do We Go Next?” 
published in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune of July 29, 1958. This editorial 
relates to the proposal of our Govern- 
ment for a summit conference at the 
United Nations. 

I believe, however, that it offers some 
very provocative thoughts. The con- 
cluding paragraph reads as follows: 

If cur Government is as cool to a summit 
conference as it appears to be, what is its 
alternative solution to the problem of get- 
ting our troops cut of Lebanon? There still 
does not seem to be any clear answer as to 
where we go from here. 


I am convinced that every thoughtful. 
American is today asking the question, 
“What do we do? Where do we go?” 
Thoughtful Americans are looking for 
direction and guidance, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Wrere Do We Go Next? 


Foot-dragging by the United States and 
the reluctance of Gen. Charles de Gaulle to 
attend a summit conference in New York 
have permitted Premier Khrushchey of the 
Soviet Union to score another propaganda 
victory in his latest letter to the western 
powers. 

For Khrushchev now is offering to have 
the meeting in Moscow—or in Genera, 
Vienna, Paris, or any other place in Europe— 
because, he says, “We do not want to make 
it dificult for the United States Govern- 
ment.” Concern had been expressed by 
American officials over security arrangements 
for Khrushchey if the meeting were held in 
New York. 

The Russian Premier's reply also made it 
clear that he is seeking an opportunity to by- 
pass the United Nations even though in his 
earlier letter he sald flatly that “the con- 
siderations concerning the convocation or 
the meetings of the heads of government 
within the framework of the Security Coun- 
ell are acceptable to us.“ 

It still might be possible to convene the 
Security Council in Europe—perhaps even in 
Moscow—but it would seem more logical to 
have the session right at the U. N. Headquar- 
ters in New York. That would help dranra- 
tize the fact that the U. N. is an integral 
part of the world’s peace machinery, And 
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we don't think the security arrangements 
would be so difficult as to make the meeting 
impossible there. 

In his reply, Khrushchev also found the 
opportunity to note the continuing buildup 
of American forces in Lebanon, and thus 
raised inferentially at least the question that 
must be occurring elsewhere in the world: 

If the United States really is interested in 
a summit conference or any other solution to 
the crisis that might led to the withdrawal of 
American forces from Lebanon, why does the 
United States continue to pour troops into 
the Middle East? 

Perhaps the purpose Is to demonstrate to 
the Soviet Union that we do have the abil- 
ity to move troops into the area in a hurry. 
The trouble is that our actions don't seem 
to match the words in which we offered to 
pull our troops out if a small U. N. force 
replaced them. 

Nor does the situation in Lebanon so far as 
the rebels are concerned seem to warrant any 
further American buildup there, although 
the longer our forces remain in Lebanon 
the greater the prospect for incidents which 
might lead to renewed outbreaks of. civil 
war and our own involvement in a shooting 
war, 

If our Government is as cool to a summit 
conference as it appears to be, what is its 
alternative solution to the problem of get- 
ting our troops out of Lebanon? ‘There still 
does not seem to be any clear answer as to 
where we go from here. 


Impressions of China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRICHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, re- 
cently there has come to my attention a 
report entitled “Impressions of China,” 
written by Mr. James Muir, chairman 
and president of the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the largest bank in Canada, 
with assets of nearly $4 billion. 

My colleagues will find that many of 
Mr. Muir’s observations are contrary to 
the ideas often disseminated in our 
country by official Government sources. 
Not having been in China myself, I can- 
not vouch for the accuracy of the re- 
port, which speaks for itself, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
report printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA 


(By Mr. James Muir, chairman and presi- 
dent, the Royal Bank of Canada) 

This is an attempt to report information 
on life and conditions in China as I saw 
them on a short visit. It is not meant to 
prove or disprove anything. If anyone is 
interested enough to read it, I ask that he 
read it all through before drawing any con- 
clusions; and particularly I ask that he 
refrain from lifting any passage from con- 
text which, with an elaboration built 
thereon, might create quite a wrong impres- 
sion of the whole, 

The first question you would probably ask 
is, “Why did you go to China, what was the 
purpose of your visit?" Quest of knowl- 
edge, the desire to see how other people live 
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and have their being, the desire to see how 
business, and more particularly how banking 
operations are conducted, were the main 
urges that prompted me to go, plus of course 
u fairly healthy measure of natural curios- 
ity. 
I went of my own accord, at my own ex- 
pense, and received invaluable physical as- 
sistance from Bank of China officials in 
arranging such things as accommodations 
and travel facilities. From first to last their 
courtesy, assistance, kindness and general 

humor under ali circumstances were of 
infinite help. Their explanations of their 
system were naturally of the highest inter- 
est, and they showed not the slightest re- 
luctance to answer questions, and plied me 
with queries in return, I have read that in 
visits to China one is put in the hands of 
Intourist, a Government agency, which in 
effect leads one around by the nose. I was 
not under such auspices. Actually, I saw 
but one Intourist official and that was in 
Canton. In many respects I would compare 
Intourist, as I saw glimpses of it functioning, 
as a sort of Chinese Thomas Cook & Son or 
American Express operating under Govern- 
ment auspices. i 

The cost of living is unbelievabiy low, 
probably about one-fourth to one-third of 
ours in many directions. In the main cities 
we had good and immaculately kept hotel 
accommodation; laundry was done and re- 
turned the same day and looked less war 
worn than is the case on our continent; 
clothes pressing was often and prompt—dry 
cleaning in a matter of hours in case of 
need. 

I was told rats have been exterminated so 
bubonic plague has gone. I saw one fly 
and one mosquito and no sparrows in the 
cities. National campaigns were organized 
to get rid of these pests, and I believe were 
used as a test to see how successful or other- 
wise the authorities could be in organizing 
the populace to singleness of effort, From 
their point of view the results must have 
been astonishingly gratifying. 

The growth in industry, the change in liy- 
ing standards, the modernization of every- 
thing and anything, the feats of human 
effort and the colossal impact of human 
labor are not within our power to describe 
and still give a worthwhile picture of the 
scene. All I can say is that it must be seen 
to be believed. It's truly stupendous. The 


. effect is almost to bewilder one when he sees 


what has been accomplished in less than 10 
years but, if he is a thinking person, to 
appall him and dumbfound him when he 
realizes what had not been done in the pre- 
vious 4,000 years or even 100 years. There 
are 600 million people tn the land—the net 
population is increasing 20 million per 
annum or 38 per minute. Take deaths into 
consideration, and births must be at some- 
thing resembling machinegun speed—and 
we were freely told there is already a labor 
shortage. Twenty-five percent of the popu- 
lation of the world lives in China and in a 
score of years or leas it will be nearer half 
the world's population, How one can fail 
to recognize this colossal scene is over my 
head. 

I shall give but one example, an excep- 
tional one perhaps, of the inexorable effect 
of human effort in terms of human labor. 
I saw the new Irrigation and flood confrol 
dam in the Ming Tombs Valley. It was 
practically finished and had taken only 140 
days to complete. It is over 2,000 feet long, 
about 95 feet high, 555 feet wide at the 
base and about 25 feet wide at the top. It 
has a concrete core, the upstream side is 
clay and the other is earth, gravel, and 
stone. One hundred thousand people were 
working in 8 shifts around the clock. All 
work was described as “voluntary’’—cer- 
tainly it was unpaid. About half of the 
work force was provided by the army, the 
rest by citizens from every walk of life who 
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go and live and work at the site for days or 
weeks as circumstances, age, health, and 
physique permit. With little else than their 
bare hands, picks, and shovels, this colos- 
sal task has been accomplished. I stood on 
high ground and looked down upon this vast 
human anthill. I took photographs of the 
scene, a shift of 30,000 toiling people, and 
hope when developed these pictures will have 
caught something of the atmosphere of the 
drama. 

The almost fanatical drive toward 
hygiene’ and physical culture by the people 
is a study in itself. At 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. 
all work must stop and physical exercise be 
indulged in—young and old, over and under 
weight alike. I saw few in the former cate- 
gory. Many people wear gauze masks as a 
protection against dirt and fumes. En 
route from Shanghai to Canton by air we 
stopped at an airstop for lunch. We were 
met at the plane by a girl wearing a white 
gauze mask, in white skirt and long white 
smock, spotiess. She conducted us to the 
dining room and it was she who served our 
lunch. Part of the table dishes was. & 
porcelain spoon, resting upon a plece of 
paper, As I was about to pick up the spoon, 
she nudged my elbow, pointed to the paper 
and made motions to show I should first 
thoroughly rub the spoon with it, 

In many ways Pelping is a beautiful city 
and in and around it are vast historical 
buildings and relics, They have been main- 
tained and repaired with the preponderance 
of Chinese red paint and offer a startling 
and pleasing appearance. To mention just & 
few, the Imperial Palace within the For- 
bidden City, the Summer Palace, the Ming 
Tombs in the Ming Valley and, of course, 
the Great Wall itself, all go to fulfill a sight- 
seer's and photographer’s dream. 

I have been asked about the standard of 
living in China, It’s difficult to give an 
understandable answer because for vast mil- 
lions there Is not such a thing as we know 
it. Man, woman and child have not risen 
much beyond the beast-of-burden stage. 
The sights one sees of the stresses, the 
strains, the unbelievable extent to which a 
human frame can be abused, leave one al- 
most physically ll. And yet the lot of these 
people is better than it was, and improv- 
ing. For millions more one sees content- 
ment, happiness, and one would believe 
more freedom from oppression and civil 
strife than their previous generations have 
known. Corruption and graft we were 
told—and confirmed by people living out- 
side the area—have disappeared. Petty 
theft is rare; one does not bother to lock 
his home. We did not bother to lock our 
hotel room doors, As an example of thelr 
apparently fanatical honesty, when leaving 
the hotel in Canton I failed to pick up some 
$2 or less in change. They followed me to 
the station and found me after I was seated 
on the train in order that they might deliver 
this change to me. 

It cannot be that the present way of life 
is pleasing to everyone; there are many 
refugees constantly arriving in Hong Kong, 
for example, but they can be but a fleabite 
compared with the country’s population of 
600 million people, and we should think they 
are mostly small farmers who are still in- 
dividualistic enough to resist being brought 
into the cooperative farm movement. 
Those in authority freely state that the aim 
is to add slowly and patiently, yet without 
interruption, to the standard of living, that 
to try too much too quickly would be fatal— 
lead to inflation and endanger their whole 
program. 

Unless the whole scene is a dream or one’s 
senses of observation and appraisement are 
less than useless, then we think the vast 
majority of the people of China have & 
government they want, a government which 
is improving their lot, a government in which 
they have confidence, a government which 
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tands no chance whatever of being sup- 
planted, All this quite obviously indicates 
a political problem that will sear the very 
souls of some Western powers, and which at 
some stage is going to pose an overwhelming 
face-saving problem in more directions than 
one. It's difficult to believe that anything 
resembling war is desired in China if for 
no reason other than that such a develop- 
ment would have a disastrous effect upon the 
plans for improvement they are trying to 
bring about. 

While in personal contacts we found in- 
dividuals courteous, friendly, good natured, 
and prepared to go through s generous dose 
of good-natured ribbing, they are as a peo- 
ple exceedingly sensitive and touchy at the 
slightest implication of lack of confidence in 
their business undertakings or at sharp or 
belittling criticism of them as a nation or 
at the thought that there is or ever can be a 
divided China. We would caution those busi- 
nessmen and men in public life who would 
have dealings with China to bear the fore- 
going ever in mind, Only undesirable results 
can ensue and nothing whatever can we hope 
to gain by ignoring these sensitive areas in 
the Chinese character. 

The so-called strategic list of prohibited 
exports adopted by some nations has be- 
come in Chinese eyes almost ridiculous. So 
far as we can see (always with the exception 
of really strategic materials) about all that 
is happening so far as China is concerned 
is that annoyance is created, the goods are 
forthcoming from some other source, prog- 
ress is not being seriously retarded, and 
fronically, a great long-run benefit may be 
conferred upon the Chinese by forcing them 
to make things for themselves. 

One highly placed person, not resident in 
China but thoroughjy familiar with Chinese 
people, made the statement to me that the 
capacity of the Chinese to learn and perform 
is governed entirely by the teaching capacity 
of others who would undertake to instruct 
them. Their thirst for knowledge is now 
great, and a visit to the University of Peking 
shows a lot of eager and enthusiastic stu- 
dents. A similar attitude, we were told, pre- 
vails in other seats of learning. As far as 
education of the masses is concerned, they 
have a long, long way to go. Steps are now 
afoot to change the Chinese characters to the 
Roman alphabet which is in general use in 
the Western world, and it is believed this will 
be a tremendous help in the educational 

ess. There seem to be many professors 
of political economy around—and many stu- 
dents. We twitted one professor with the 
gibe that no dcubt he found Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill among his mentors. 
Laughingly he replied, “Well, their theorles 
are not exactly popular with us at present.“ 

One innovation in economic organization 
has resulted from the liquidation of the 
Kuomintang. Businessmen who were clean 
or free from entanglement with this organi- 
gation have been allowed to maintain their 
financial interest in the business and receive 
5 percent on their capital, even though the 
enterprise may be managed by state ap- 
pointed personnel. If the owner of the 
business is appointed manager he will, of 
course, receive the reguler state salary for 
his type of managerial service plus the 5- 
percent return on his investment. Here we 
have joint private-state enterprises which 
should be of interest to all students of com- 
paratiye economic organizations. How long 
this hybrid will persist, one cannot say. But 
I understand that the private rights involved 
may be bequeathed or transferred; and, if 
this is true, the joint private-state type of 
enterprise may last for generations to come. 

The all-important matter of trade was 
constantly coming up, and listening to the 
Chinese side of the story and to the outside 
phase of it, none of which incidentally came 
from traders, we are frankly a little confused. 

One thing is certain—China needs a mul- 
titude of things and is most desirous of 
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trading. It would be a waste of time for us 
to try to cover this field in a report of this 
kind. Any Canadian exporter who wants to 
trade with China—and if he is conscious of 
his own interests and is farsighted enough 
to realize his responsibilities to our Cana- 
cian economy—can readliy obtain from our 
Department of Trade and Commerce in 
Ottawa a good idea of what is wanted. The 
Trade Commissioners of our Government who 
cover that area are fully conversant with the 
picture, and we feel we should assume they 
keep Ottawa headGuarters fully advised. 
If we have anything to suggest here it is 
that our exporting fraternity shake them- 
selves loose, get busy and visit China either 
individually or as a group, probably in the 
latter form initially, but keep at it. It was 
galling to meet and to talk with the selling 
forces of other Western powers, not only 


obviously getting business, but enthusiastic ‘ 


about it while our people seem to sit back 
and wait for a silver platter deal. Our ex- 
porters have got to learn to develop resource- 
fulness and to take reasonable business 
risks. Outside China we heard a good deal 
about the Chinese importing movement en- 
deayoring to make one-sided deals, about 
thelr reneging on contracts and so on; but 
we were unable to uncover a substantiated 
case. Our people should make clear the deal 
they want, make it reasonable and orthodox, 
and have a full and complete understanding 
of the transaction before they start—docu- 
mented, if necessary, throughout. If they do 
this, deliver on time, and do not deviate 
from the terms, we should be inclined to be- 
lieve they won't experience undue difficul- 
ties. This opportunity, coupled with our 
need for export markets, should sound a 
clarion call to our Government to see to it 
that, if any Canadian enterprise should be 
induced by outside influence to deviate from 
its responsibility to the Canadian worker 
and to the Canadian economy by declining 
legitimate and clean business, drastic and 
immediate steps be taken to discipline any 
such Canadian corporation. Canada needs 
export trade, and it should be sought after 
everywhere with no interest other than the 
welfare of Canada involved, 

We had some interesting discussions rela- 
tive to the new Chinese Constitution, which 
provides for freedom of speech, right of as- 
sembly, and freedom in the practice of 
religion. Freedom of speech, we believe, can 
be followed in the criticism of how things 
are being done in a material way, or of the 
people who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of doing them—but the Chinese can’t 
be “agin the Government” as we know it. 
Anything savouring of sedition would meet 
with the inevitable treatment: so perhaps 
freedom of speech could in our view be 
largely confined to the suggestion-box prin- 
ciple. In this highly restricted sense it 
might even be welcomed by the authorities. 

Right of assembly exists in the sense that 
crowds can immediately assemble and listen 
to a speaker. We saw such crowds at street 
corners and at country crossroads. When 
we asked what the spouter was dispensing, 
it was always a harangue on the virtues of 
hygiene, on the desirability of continuing 
to swat files and kill mosquitoes, or on some 
such subject, Theoretically, we suppose one 
could assemble a crowd and talk about any- 
thing—but for how long we don't know.“ 
There is no Chinese Hyde Park, 

Regarding the freedom to practice religion, 
there could be a need for this—not perhaps 
out of regard for religion but because there 
is a political problem due to the large num- 
ber of Moslem followers in addition to the 
Buddhists. I found Christian churches of 
many denominations—I also visited a Bud- 
dhist temple. On Sunday morning in Pei- 
ping we heard what sounded like church 
bells. At first we could not believe our ears. 
Persistently we went down a side street from 
which the sound was coming, and certainly 
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it was the sound of church bella, We found 
the church, a large Roman Catholic edifice, 
within a walled enclosure, Tie front court 
was full of children playing, the front doors 
were closed and again children playing and 
squatting in front of them, but we pro- 
ceeded to a side door and found a church 
which could accommodate a very large con- 
gregation. Mass was in progress; the church 
was not full but there was a large congre- 
gation of people, devout to all appearances, 
young and old—male and female—very small 
children crawling in the aisles—older ones 
moving around from pew to pew. The clergy 
were all Chinese, We stayed for part of the 
service, There are other authorities more 
competent than I am to discuss this phase, 
but so far as I could find out all clergy 
must be Chinese and, if this is so, then 
perhaps freedom is more apparent than real. 
This is only an observation. Someone else, 
I am sure, can give a positive answer. 

Unquestionably there is some subtle difer- 
ence in life between China and other nations 
of Marxian persuasion, One feels no sense 
of domination, no depression, no lack of free- 
dom in moving around, and so on. Perhaps 
it is inspired by the courtesy, good nature, 
and natural politeness of the people. One 
goes shopping as he would in Montreal—big 
stores, little stores, all sorts of goods. Food 
is rationed on a seasonal basis, we were told. 
In hotels and restaurants there are no re- 
strictions, One can go sightseeing, rubber- 
necking, and camera using at will—but must 
get an export permit for his undeveloped film 
which was a rather perfunctory ure, 

For those who have read so far no doubt 
a variety of impressions of life in China has 
been formed. Some may be favorable, even 
too much so, some skeptical and unbeliev- 
ing. Both are wrong. 

As I said at the beginning, one has to see 
what is golng on with his own eyes before he 
can realize what the picture unfolds. No- 
body can do so for him. China is a Socialist 
state, a managed economy adhering to the 
teachings of Karl Marx, with some modifica- 
tions to meet Chinese reality. The state is 
supreme, man an instrument—therefore, he 
can't be really free. There is none of the 
comrade technique, there is no pretense that 
all are equal; on the contrary, the working 
class, the peasants, are freely refered to. 
One is rewarded in the material sense ac- 
cording to his talents and his responsibilities; 
but the plunder, the privilege, and corruption 
are said to be gone. One wonders what China 
would be like today if over the lust 150 years 
it had moved along the lines of democratic 
progress instead of exploitation and corrup- 
tion. The wind was sown, the whirlwind is 
being reaped. 

As mentioned earlier, 25 percent of the 
world's population live in China; maybe in 
20 years they will be one-half of the world, 
Their present rate of progress is beyond de- 
scription—but they have, as we have said, a 
million miles to go before the masses have a 
semblance of a decent standard of living. 
They are moving fast, however. If one can 
picture a future nation of 1 billion people— 
skilled, educated, industrialized, and with a 
capacity for work that beggars description 
the high cost economy of the West is even- 
tually in for revision. We of the West want 
no part of the political and economic philos- 
ophy that governs such states—but I wonder 
if we had a similer experience as a people 
how we would feel about it, The answer 
seems to be clear. 

Regarding the so-called recognition of 
China in the political sense, one just does 
not see how 600 million people, which may 
be a billion before too long, can be given 
myopic treatment. I am no prophet—but a 
“bonnie Prince Charlie“ from across the sea 
from Talpan seems more than unlikely. Just 
how face is to be saved there presents a stag- 
gering problem. There is every indication 
that the people of China as a whole are satis- 
ned with their Government. It seems to 
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meet thelr needs and it seems to be consclous 
of a great job to be done to lift the standard 
of living and the general way of life of the 
masses out of the black hopelessness that has 
prevailed in the past, 

I believe there is good and legitimate trade 
to be done. Other Western people are get- 
ting it. Canada will be negligent and unfair 
to herself if she does not get her share. She 
won't get it, however, without aggressive 
action, 


Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
the well known writer on economic af- 
fairs, Sylvia Porter, which appeared 2 or 
3 days ago in the Washington Evening 
Star, entitled “Aid for Small Business.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

For the first time in years, the small-busi- 
ness man is getting solid help from Con- 
gress—in the form of a new system of financ- 
ing and tax relief. 

To the 4 million business firms classified 
as small, this report has vital meaning. It is 
with pleasure that I submit the highlights 
of three separate moves on the small-busi- 
ness front. 

1. The Small Business Administration has 
been made a permanent agency, The new 
law, signed by the President a fortnight ago, 
also raises the maximum loan the SBA can 
make to a single applicant under Its regular 
program from $250,000 to $350,000 and cuts 
the Interest rate on loans from 6 to 5½ per- 


cent, 

2. A new bill which will become law any 
day will create a new system of financing 
small business, thus facing up to the little 
business firms most crucial need, Specifi- 
cally: 

Under the new law, the SBA will be voted 
$250 million of new money by Congress to 
promote the formation of local small busi- 
ness investment companies. An investment 
company can be formed voluntarily by a 
local group of at least 10 businessmen; it 
must have a minimum of $300,000 of cap- 
ital to begin operations; half of this capital 
it can get from the SBA and the other half 
must be raised by local sources. When set 
up, the local investment company will de- 
cide whether to invost risk capital directly 
in any little firm or whether to extend to 
the firm a long-term loan of up to 20 years. 
The investment company can’t put more than 
20 percent of its capital and surplus into 
any one business but even on its Initial 
capital, that means it could make a loan of 
$60,000 to a single firm—and many invest- 
ment companies will have much bigger pools 
of funds. i 

3. A third bill which also will become law 
any day will give small business firms some 
welcome tax relief. Again, specifically: 

Most important of the new tax bill's pro- 
visions is one allowing a small firm to write 
off for tax purposes 20 percent of the cost 
of machinery, equipment, other tangible per- 
sonal property in the year of purchase, The 
property may be elther new or used when 
bought, Farmers will be permitted to take 
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advantage of the liberalized depreciation al- 
lowance. The fast writeoif will apply, 
though, only to the first $10,000 of Invest- 
ment purchases each year or $20,000 in the 
case of joint returns. Other limitations are 
that the property must have a useful life 
of 6 years or more and must have been ac- 
quired since December 31, 1957. 

Another significant clause in the new tax 
bill will allow investors in stocks of small 
businesses to deduct, in certain cases, losses 
as ordinary losses instead of as capital 
losses—up to $25,000 for individuals and 
$50,000 in the case of joint returns. This is 
much more liberal tax treatment of losses 
and should stimulate investment in small 
businesses. 

Still another significant clause will allow 
payment of estate taxes resulting from own- 
ership in closely held businesses to be paid. 
under certain circumstances, in 10 annual 
installments—a move designed to help heirs 
to small businesses avold forced liquidation 
because of estate taxes. 

When you put it together, it's an Impres- 
sive package of ald to small business and 
the most impressive part of it is the crea- 
tion of the new small-business-financing 
system. 

If the new financing system works—and 
I'm positive it will—the next Congress can 
refine and extend it. Meanwhile, the small- 
business man can say truthfully today that 
the 85th Congress not only has talked 
piously about his plight but also has done 
something great to ease it, 


The Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate pointing out what 
I considered to be highly irresponsible 
activity by several major business or- 
ganizations in opposing enactment of S. 
3974, the Jabor reform bill passed re- 
cently by the Senate. In connection 
with those remarks, I inserted a number 
of editorials commenting on this ac- 
tifity by business organizations, and 
inadvertently an article by Mr. John 
Herling was omitted from the RECORD. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and note 
be made of the fact that it was a part 
of my previous remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

From the Washington News of July 29, 1958] 
STRANGE LABOR MISALLIANCE 
(By John Herling) 

Teamsters President Jimmy Hoffa, like his 
predecessor, Daye Beck, has now become the 
political darling of spokesmen for organized 
business. 

Teamster leader and business tycoon have 
set up legislative housekeeping together— 
but not in the same place. The objective 
of this strange roving misalliance on Capitol 
Hill is to abort the labor-reform bill in the 
House which passed the Senate more than 
a month ago by a vote of Eg to 1. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the NAM, and the Retall Federation have 
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combined forces to kill labor-reform legis- 
latlon—a bipartisan measure sponsored by 
Senators JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
and Irvine Ives, of New York, Democrat and 
Republican, respectively. In April, the same 
employer groups had warned their members 
that organized labor was trying to knock off 
such reform legislation at all costs. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has made 
it plain that organized labor favors the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill despite some objections, But 
Mr. Meany says that the AFL-CIO would 
much rather have such a bill as it is than 
see it run down the legislative drain. 

This labor-reform measure fs not to be 
confused with the Douglas disclosure bill 
which calls for governmental power over 
pension and welfare funds. The labor-reform 
bill is a product of the McClellan investiga- 
tions of improper practices in the labor or 
management field, 

The attitude of organized business last 
spring is Illustrated by the Ulinois Chamber 
of Commerce, Strongly opposed to the com- 
prehensive pension and welfare disclosure 
bill because it would include one-party em- 
ployer plans as well as joint plans under 
scrutiny. The employer spokesmen charged 
that the unions had an ulterior motive in 
supporting this disclosure legislation. 

What was labor’s ulterior motive, accord- 
ing to business spokesmen? It was, said 
the Illinois Chamber, “to quench the fires 
of public indignation which have been ig- 
nited by the McClellan committee Investi- 
gation. Labor groups will claim that this 
legislation (the disclosure bill) has cleaned 
up the mess, thereby avoiding their re- 
sponsibilities in other areas where reform- 
labor legislation is badly needed.” 

Repeatedly, during the Senate debate, 
Senators of both parties replied to such sus- 
picions by insisting that two types of legis- 
lation—pension and welfare disclosures and 
labor reform—were to be part of the legis- 
lative picture. 

This promise was made and kept. The 
labor-reform legislation was introduced, 
amended, passed, and sent on to the House. 
And then, the business spokesmen did a hair- 
pin turn, Why the switch? Here’s why: 

This legislation goes after abuses the Mc- 
Clean committee found prevalent in the 
Teamsters and some other unions. But it 
also alms at the elimination of management 
abuses. This, business spokesmen charge, 
will impose heavy penalties on employers. 
So the word has gone out from employer 
orgenizations to kill the labor-reform bill. 
The teamsters say kill the Jabor-reform bill. 

Legislative murder is about to be com- 
mitted to the hoarse sounds of thls macabre 
harmony. 


The Middle East Crisis as Related to Oil 


Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 
IN THE een cl wee ental STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I was 
very much interested to note an article 
in the New York Herald Tribune under 
date of July 30 last, by P. C. Spencer, 
chairman of the board of the Sinclair Oil 
Corp. The financial editor of that paper 
is on vacation, and in his absence leaders 
in the business world have been filling in 
for him by writing articles for the Tri- 
bune. Mr. Spencer wrote a very inform- 
ative article on the crisis in the Middle 
East and the possibility of the loss of the 
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oil resources of that area to the free 
world. 

Percy Spencer is an oldtime resident 

of Wyoming and he has countless friends 
in our State. He started his career in the 
oil business about 35 years ago while still 
a citizen of Wyoming and is recognized 
today as one of the outstanding leaders 
in the oil industry of America. 
In the event the free world is cut off 
from the Middle East oil, Iam sure the 
oil industry of this country will cooperate 
in every way possible in order to provide 
for the fuel needs of the people of the 
United States and of Europe. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial by 
Mr. Spencer entitled “United States Oil 
Accord Urged in Crisis,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unrrep Srarzs Om Accorp URGED IN Crisis 
(By P. C. Spencer) 

Once again the world is laboring nervously 
in a period of high international tension. 
All-men of good will ferventiy hope the crisis 
can be peacefully resolved. But, even as we 
hope and pray, we must be prepared for ad- 
verse eventualities. Since the center of the 
crisis is again the Middle East, it is obvious 
that the American oll industry may be called 
upon again to make its vital contribution to 
our national security, as well as the security 
of our allies, 

At this critical moment, it is timely to 
review the status of relations between Gov- 
ernment and the oil industry, to see what 
kind of teamwork might be expected in case 
of urgent need. 

Over a period of many years a unique and 
most effective working relationship between 
the oil industry and Government has existed 
under both Democratic and Republican 
regimes. It has served Government with 
outstanding success in both war and peace. 
particularly in World War I. World War II. 
the Korean episode, and the Suez Crisis. It 
is fair to say that, in performing its responsi- 
bilities on these occasions, the oil industry 
has contributed to the Government program 
without question the very best that it had 
in time, talents, and energy. 

Some people close to Government and 
national affairs have observed in recent times 
what they term to be an alarming deteriora- 
tion in these invaluabie Government-oil-in- 
dustry relations. And they are frankly dis- 
turbed. They cite, for examples, the increas- 
ing flood of congressional inquisitions on 
oll; the indictments at Alexandria as a 
special reward for its magnificent perform- 
ance in the Suez crisis; the sad fate of the 
gas biN; the persistent demands to change 
the basic ground rules in the very effective 
national petroleum setup; the harassments 
in relation to the so-called consent decree 
in the pipeline cases; the attempts by some 
in the Department of Justice to influence 
other departments prejudicially against oil 
at home and abroad. 

HELD BLOW TO ALL 


Tt is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article to attempt to fix the blame for this 
condition. Suffice it to say that such a situa- 
tion is deplorable—not only because it hurts 
the oil industry—and because it hurts Amer- 
ica and it hurts every cause for the peace and 
the of mankind with which America 
is identified. Obviously, a change of attitude 
und a better understanding leading toa more 
favorable atmosphere of mutual confidence 
and respect is required on both sides. It is 
nepara here to deal only with the ollman's 
side. 

Oil people are human, too, and they would 
Not have to be overly perceptive or sensitive 
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to experience grievous disappointment and 
resentment over some of these wholly un- 
warranted acts of Government representa- 
tives. 

Every Intelligent oilman will remember, 
however, that his industry is absolutely es- 
sential to the welfare, strength, and survival 
of our great country, Our dynamic econ- 
omy—yes, even our national security—de- 
pend upon an abundant supply of reasonably 
priced petroleum products. There is a con- 
tinuing job of gigantic proportions to be done 
by oll for the American people. And the oil- 
man has inescapable duties and responstbill- 
ties accordingly. 


READY FOR EMERGENCY 


In the future, as in the past, oilmen must 
not only be ready and able, but willing, to 
respond wholeheartedly to every Call for help 
in case of need. They have never failed in 
any emergency and certainly they can be 
relied upon to meet any challenge in the 
future. 

Even though ne may feel that he has been 
badly treated, every responsible oilman knows 
that getting the job done comes first. No 
matter what the provocation, he must con- 
tinue to do everything within his power to 
preserve and strengthen a live, vital indus- 
try. And most of all, he must not in any 
way contribute to a worsening of Govern- 
ment-oll industry relationships, while at the 
same time fighting forthrightly against any 
unwarranted charges or unfair attacks. 

If ollmen will respond to current problems 
in this spirit, and I am certain they will, they 
may have every confidence that in the end 
the fundamental fairness and good sense of 
our American people, and our public servants 
as well, will recognize their performance, and 
that the fruits of effective teamwork will be 
restored to the high peak of efficiency which 
is so essential to our country and its welfare. 


Convention of Jehovah’s Witnesses in 
New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
IN THE 6 STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
recent years much publicity has been 


given to so-called rowdy and boisterous- 


conventions of various organizations. 

It is a pleasure to see a totally different 
kind of attention accorded in this re- 
spect. On August 1, 1958, America’s 
leading daily newspaper, the New York 
Times, reported that the religious group 
known as Jehovah’s Witnesses had just 
held in America’s largest city, New 
York’s best behaved convention. That 
is the description which the Times ap- 
plied to the recent meeting of Jehovah's 
Witnesses in the city of New York, 

And the Times has added: 

Whatever New Yorkers may think of the 
Witnesses’ theology, they are unanimous in 
agreeing that the Witnesses’ conduct has 
been exemplary. 

Many prominent hotel operators in 
New York are quoted as describing their 
patrons among Jehovah’s Witnesses as 
orderly, considerate, and pleasant. 

So that there may be a permanent 
recording and noting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of the fact that a very 
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large number of our citizens can meet in 
a great American metropolitan center in 
orderly, well behaved and thoroughly 
considerate fashion, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article entitled “Wit- 
nesses Styled City’s Best Guests,” pub- 
Hanea in the New York Times of August 
1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WITNESSES SryLED Crry's BesT GUESTS— 
180,000 AT WORLD ASSEMBLY WIN PRAISE FOR 
COURTESY, QUIETUDE, AND NEATNESS 


(By George Dugan) 

New York has been host for the last 6 days 
to Its biggest and in all likelihood its best- 
behaved convention. 

Since Sunday some 180,000 Jehovah's 
Witnesses have been eating, sleeping, and 
working in the metropolitan area, Their 
Divine Will International Assembly, in daily 
session at both the Yankee Stadium and the 
Polo Grounds, will end the day after tomor- 
row. 

Whatever New Yorkers may think of the 
Witnesses’ theology, they are unanimous in 
agreeing that the Witnesses’ conduct has 
been exemplary. 

A typical comment was voiced yesterday 
by Norbert P. Popper, reservation manager 
of the Dixie Hotel. 

He reported that never in his career as a 
hotelman had he seen “a nicer bunch of 
people.” He said the Dixie was “jammed” 
with Witnesses—every one of them orderly, 
considerate, and pleasant, 

PARSIMONIOUS BUT CLEANLY 

Equally glowing phrases were used by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Alonso. Mrs. Alonso is a cashier 
and waltress at Jiffy'’s Food Shop on the 
northwest corner of Eighth Avenue and 
43d Street. 

She observed that “the Witnesses never 
have given us any trouble and are consider- 
ate as well as cooperative.” Asked about 
their tipping habits, she reluctantly said 
that they “could do better.” 

But this is a common complaint Where- 
ever most religious folk gather. A standard 
cab- driver joke from coast to coast goes like 
this: “Ah, they came here with,the Ten 
Commandments and a 10-buck bill and 
havent broken either.“ 

Aside from their failure to tip in the New 
York manner, no serious gripes could be 
lodged against the Witnesses. 

Their cleanliness is now almost legendary. 
A week ago a corps of volunteer Witnesses 
washed down every seat in Yankee Stadium. 
When they leave on Sunday night the ball 
park will be spotless, Three years ago Tan- 
kee maintenance men testified that when 
the Witnesses departed the arena had never 
been cleaner, 

CONSIDERATE OF PASSFERSBY 


In the Times Square area where members 
of the movement have been passing out 
tracts, handbills, and periodicals, courtesy 
has been their watchward. 

On the East Side paeans were also sung. 
Royal Ryan, executive vice president of the 
New York Convention and Visitors’ Bureau, 
called the Witnesses “an asset to the commu- 
nity.” He described their behavior as “out of 
this world.” 

Neil Lang, general manager of the Roase- 
velt Hotel, sald about 750 Witnesses were 
staying in his hostelry. He characterized 
them as “very nice, not a bit demanding. and 
easy to do business with.” 

To Witnesses, the words of the Bible are 
not to be tampered with. They regard them 
as exact, true, and prophetic. Certain Bib- 
lical texts, they insist, predict in the not too 
distant future the end of the world, preceded 
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by the battle of Armageddon, or the final 
conflict between good and evil. 

Then 144,000 elect of the ages will reign 
with J in heaven as the body of Christ. 
The wicked will be destroyed, and only Wit- 
nesses will remain on earth to live in eternal 


peace. 

The figure 144,000 was arrived at through 
a combination of Biblical yerses appearing in 
Revelation, Luke, and other books, 


Our Middle East Policy in Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article entitled “Mis- 
sion Unclear,” written by Walter T. Rid- 
der, and published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
of July 21, 1958. This article relates to 
our Middle East policy in Lebanon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mission UNCLEAR 
(By Walter T. Ridder) 

WASHINGTON. —The Middle East crisis al- 
most—almost—drove the Adams-Goldfine 
case off the front pages of Washington news- 
papers last week. As well it might, for the 
drama now being played out in Iraq and 
Jordan and Lebanon is among the more criti- 
cal faced by this generation. 

There is little use now in indulging in the 
might-have-beens about the Mideast situa- 
tion. What if we had supported the French 
and British during the Suez invasion? What 
if we had not helped to shape the State of 
Israel? What if our policy had been more 
discernibly pro-Arab? These questions 
make for good dinner-table conversation, but 
under the conditions now prevailing they are, 
as Mr. Goldfine would say, irrelevant. 

Taking stock of the United States position 
at the moment, it is not entirely clear what 
we do now. Our marines and paratroopers 
are in Lebanon and British soldiers are in 
Jordan. Thus we are physically present in 
twa of smallest Middle East countries, but 
what good that does us Is another matter 
somewhat obscure. 

The mission of our troops in Lebanon is 
unclear. Who are they supposed to be pro- 
tecting? What are they expected to do—sit 
for weeks or months now on the beaches of 
Beirut? 

The confusion over what we are doing In 
Lebanon bas spread to the Pentagon where 
a briefing officer managed recently to be- 
wilder the press. 

In explaining the situation, the officer 
made use of the wort “rebels,” then hastily 
corrected himeelf and substituted the words 
“the opposition.” “The rebels,“ he shame- 
facedly told newspapermen, don't like to be 
called rebels.” Apparently we are afraid of 
hurting the sensibilities of the rebels, al- 
though it is beyond comprehension to figure 
out what we are in Lebanon for if It is not to 
oppose the rebels. 

While we are busy saving the fringes— 
that is, Lebanon and Jordan—the real prizes, 
Iraq and Iran, are either gone or in mortal 
danger. While it is obviously better to have 
saved both Lebanon and Jordan fom being 
overthrown, nevertheless, they can be con- 
sidered only small fish in the big middle 
eastern sea. It will do us precious little gocd 
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to hold on to those countries while fabu- 
lously wealthy and strategically important 
countries go the way of all flesh. At the 
present writing, the opportunity, if it ever 
existed, to save Iraq has apparently gone 
a-glimmering. The rebel government ap- 
pears to be in full control and only a major 
invasion would seem to have a chance of dis- 
locating the new regime. But as long as the 
oll flows out of Iraq—and it probably will 
continue to flow, because the new govern- 
ment no doubt needs the oll royalties—the 
western states are not likely to launch any 
such invasion. ‘This leaves it up to King 
Hussein, of Jordan, whose spirit is certuinly 
willing but whose arms are weak, Thus one 
can all but write off Iraq. 

Iran poses another problem. Its govern- 
ment has been none too strong, and the 
same white heat of Arab nationalism must 
be searing that country as well as others of 
the Arabian group. On the Russian-Trantan 
border the Soviet Army ls ostentatiously 
holding maneuvers and, through agitators, Is 
no doubt prodding dissident elements in 
Iran. How we save Iran if a coup should be 
undertaken there is another of those per- 
plexing questions the answer to which does 
not come readily to mind. 


Golden Jubilee of the New York State 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the New 
York State Society, of Washington, D. C., 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary. In 
connection with this important event, the 
historians of the society have prepared 
a letter to the president of that splendid 
organization, outlining some of the 
society's activities and history. I ask 
‘unanimous consent that the text of the 
letter be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jury 29. 1958. 
Re golden jubilee of the New York State 

Society. 37 
Mr. Jasres E. M, BROWN, 

President, New York State Society, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Brown: This year the New York 
State Society of Washington, D. C., marks 
the 50th year of its existence. We are proud 
to be celebrating the golden jubilee of one 
of the oldest State societics in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The Empire State has many close ties with 
Washington. It was George Washington who 
first named the broad reaches of New York 
an empire. New York City was the first 
Capital of the United States, and it was in 
Federal Hall, at Broad and Wall Streets, that 
our first President took his oath of office, on 
April 30, 1789. Since the 18th century nu- 
merous New York State Governors, from 
George Clinton to Averell Harriman, haye 
served their country with distinction over- 
seas and here in Washington. The roster of 
our State's national leaders in politics, busi- 
ness, religion, and the arts is a long and 
notable one, too familiar to need reciting 
here, 

One of the enduring ‘sources of strength 
of our great country Is the fact that, although 
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our institutions tend to become increasingly 
federalized, our democratic government must 
take into account the differing beliefs and 
needs of all sections of America. Although 
we are a highly mobile people, most of us 
maintain roots, sentimental or legal, in our 
home State. The State societies in Wash- 
ington, besides their numerous good works, 
also serve a greater purpose—to activate this 
home-State patriotism and channel it into 
worthy and useful ends. 

Among our various activities as a society 
we have during the past years contributed to 
the following organizations: 

1. We have donated $2,000 to endow a 
room (No. 4080) at George Washington: Unt- 
versity Hospital, which has a door plaque 
reading “New York State Society.” 

2. We participate every Christmas in the 
charitable drives sponsored by the local radio 
stations. 

3. We have donated to Children’s Hospital, 
the Arlington General Hospital, the Tuber- 
culosis Foundation in Denver, Colo, and 
numerous other worthy causes. 

The main objective of our dances is to raise 
funds for any nonsectarian need that may 
arise. Servicemen fn uniform are admitted 
to all our affairs gratis. 

We are always represented in the annual 
Cherry Blossom Festival by having a New 
York princess and a float in the parade. We 
also send a delegate to the Conference of 
State Societies. We endeavor wholeheartedly 
to make New York the outstanding society in 
Washington. We number among our hon- 
orary members our most distinguished states- 
men. 

As we recall with pride our many achieve- 
ments of the past, let us resolve that those 
who celebrate our centennial may be as proud 
of us as we are of our founders on this our 
golden jubilee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

DOROTHEA MacKay, 
ETHÈL MAY NODEN, 
Historians, Neto York State Society. 


Neighbors Help Dravo Union Celebrate 
15th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling the attention of the Congress to 
an excellent article appearing in the 
Pittsburgh Press for Sunday, July 27. 
1953, concerning the Drayo Corp.'s Local 
61, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
Union, 

The well- run Dravo Corp., whose fine 
yards and plant are located near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on Neville Island in my con- 
gressional district, is a successful con- 
struction company working on ship- 
building, yards, dams, docks, plants, and 
other large consrtucticn both on Neville 
Island and throughout the world and 
whose officers and employees contribute 
‘to the fine progress that we in America 
are making. 

The whole area around Neville Island 
has joined with Local 61, Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers Union, in the cele- 
bration of their 15th anniversary. 

I wish to compliment this union of 
1,100 members, the Diayo Corp., and 
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President Carl Jansen and his fellow 
officers, as well as the fine industries 
and their employees on Neville Island 
for their wonderful spirit and coopera- 
tion in working together to make Neville 
Island the heart of the Pittsburgh work- 
shop area. 

The article follows: 

NeioHsorns Hetp Dravo UNION CELEBRATE 

15TH ANNIVERSARY 


(By Asa Atwater) 


Allegheny County's wealthiest Island will 
take time out today to join members of 
Dravo Corp.'s Local 61, Marine & Shipbulld- 
ing Workers, in the celebration of their 15th 
anniversary. 

Tied in with the Neville Island ceremony 
is the formal dedication of the local's new 
$35,000 headquarters building. 

Armand Palmerine is justly proud of the 
achievement of the local which he has 
headed for the Iast 6 years. Boasting a 
membership of 1,100, the local has come a 
long way since the earlier regimes of Rich- 
ard Hastings, John Howard, Charles Gilman, 
and Jack Thornberg, former presidents, 

LAUNCHED 145 LST'S 


Local 61 reached its height during the 
hectic World War II years when, Mr. Paim- 
erine estimates, more than 145 LST's (land- 
ing ship tanks) and a dozen PT's (Navy pa- 
trol boats) slid down the ways at the Dravo 
shipyards. 

Many of these craft helped write history 
in landings on shores in the Pacific and the 
European theaters of war. Since then, the 
local has turned to peacetime efforts—bulld- 
ing barges and tows. Mayor David L. Law- 
rence, Robert Marvin and W. G. Greer, Dravo 
officials, and Ross D. Blood and Charles 
Leone from the union's international office 
will find plenty to talk about today. 


FLOATING FACTORY 


For local 61 has become part of the life 
of the 860-acre island which one writer once 
referred to as the floating factory anchored 
in the Ohio.” 

Mrs, Jeannette Wiley, secretary to the 
Neville Township commissioners, says the 
6 % mile long island—which is all there is 
to the Neville Township—has an assessed 
valuation of $24 million. 

More than 7,000 persons work in the island's 
33 industries, producing such things as ships 
and barges, coke, chemicals, steel, cement, 
paint and concrete products. More than 
2,500 live there. 

Dravo, Neville Chemical and Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel added new laboratories 
last year. A new 4-lane paved highway runs 
the length of the Island. 

“Few people realize that Neville is one of 
the key industrial centers of Allegheny 
County,” Mrs. Wiley boasted. “We have lots 
more room, too,” she declared. 

This is not news to Mr. Palmerine or the 
Membrs of local 61, who know the fertile, 
agricultural history of Neville Island. 

“We will just grow along with the island,” 
Mr. Palmerine grinned, 


President Eisenhower Replies to Plea for 
Aid to Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 
į OP CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orb, I wish to include the text of a letter 
which I received from President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in reply to a request from 
me that consideration be given to the 
application of mutual security aid to the 
State of Israel. 


Israel has demonstrated during the 10 
years of its existence its determination 
to defend its independence at all costs. 
It has demonstrated effectively its op- 
position to international communism 
which now threatens the peace of the 
Middle East. 


I am happy to hear that our Govern- 
ment is giving thought to material as- 
sistance for this freedom-loving state 
in the midst of Communist encroach- 
ment. 

President Eisenhower's letter follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable ALBERT P. MORANO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Morano: I appreciate your 
July 18 letter and fully subscribe to your 
position that the United States must con- 
tinue its support of those nations which 
are being threatened in the Middle East. 
This Government is, of course, keeping 
closely in touch with the Israeli and other 
friendly governments in the Middle East 
area and with all free nations concerned 
with developments in this region. In ad- 
dition, as you no doubt are aware, our 
efforts: to have these problems resolved 
through the United Nations have not 
ceased. = 

I can assure you that the United States 
will take whatever action is found to be 
appropriate and necessary. As consideration 
of these matters progresses, I shall not fall 
to keep in mind the Interest and concern 
you have expressed for the welfare of the 
State of Israel. 

With warm regard. 1 

Sincerely, 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. | 


The Gentleman Is Mistaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr: PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix yesterday I found an insertion, 
of which I had had no notice, by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. WITH- 
row] who criticizes me and Romulo 
Betancourt, the leader of the Democratic 
Action Party in Venezuela. 

The gentleman is confused. He says 
he telephoned me when the. Alaskan 
statehood bill was before the House be- 
cause he saw I had arranged for an hour 
of time. He says that I told him I was 
not going to speak on Latin American 
affairs but that then I went ahead and 
did just that. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. He never telephoned me then or 
at any other time, 

If the gentleman’s feeling, based on an 
erroneous recollection, is that I avoided 
debating him on Latin American policy, 
Iam at his service at any time convenient 
to him, He has seen fit to defend Tru- 
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jilo Senior and Trujillo Junior on the 
fioor of the House, a matter I am pre- 
pared to debate with the gentleman on 
the floor or elsewhere. 

The gentleman states that he is not 
surprised that my remarks against com- 
munism in Venezuela were not printed 
in the press there and adds, “if they were 
said.” If the gentleman had undertaken 
to inform himself in any measure, he 
would have learned that I made many 
statements about the Communist men- 
ace when I was in Venezuela and that, 
ultimately, these statements were with a 
few exceptions published widely in that 
country. 

The gentleman states that he declined 
to be briefed by the State Department. 
My respectful suggestion is that he re- 
consider that decision, 

As for his remarks against Romulo 
Betancourt, I cannot take them seriously 
because it is evident that the gentleman 
again is both uninformed and misin- 
formed. 


Valley Aids Space Battle—Booster En- 
gine, Gas for Explorer IV Created Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, our commu- 
nity is proud of the part we are play- 
ing in our country’s conquest of outer 
space. Many men and women with a 
variety of technical skills helped de- 
velop the booster engine and worked on 
the fuel necessary for Explorer IV. An 
article pertaining to the development of 
the engine and fuel follows: 

VALLEY Atos SPACE BATTLE—Booster ENGINE, 
Gas vor EXPLORER IV CREATED HERE 


Another satellite boosted into space with 
the help of a valley-developed engine and 
high-energy fuel orbited over southern Cal- 
ifornia yesterday. An hour and 20 minutes 
after the United States Army's Jupiter-C 
rocket, the heaviest thus far, thundered sky- - 
ward and, upon assuming an orbit acquired 
the title of Explorer IV, the Temple City 
tracking station reported it was overhead. 

The time was 9:50 a. m. 


BUILT IN 1956 


Though, a station official said, the Explorer 
IV was not visible, its track being followed 
entirely by radio, it was probably passing 
through the space somewhere above the 
Rocketdyne plants in Canoga Park and the 
Santa Susana Hills where the Army Redstone 
engine and the fuel hydyne used to provide 
its first stage boost were developed and 
tested, 

The engine used on Explorer IV was built 
2 years ago at the main plant in Canoga 
Park, officials said yesterday. 

After thorough checks, it was transported 
to the Rocketdyne test section at the Army 
Ballistic Agency, Huntsville, Ala., in the fall 
of 1956, 


SHIPPED IN JUNE 
Acceptance tested, it was formally deliv- 
ered to ABMA in December 1956 and was 
shipped to Chrysler Corp., the missile con- 
tractor, in Detroit in January 1957. There 

it was mated with the missile. 
The complete Redstone was transported 
back to ABMA in July 1957 and stored 


* 
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Static tested as a complete system in April 
1958, it was then ready for shipment to 
AFMTC, Patrick AFB, in June of this year. 

The Redstone engine is the most thor- 
oughly proved of the American ballistic mis- 
sile program, Rocketdyne scientists con- 
tended, 

GIVES 98 PERCENT OF THRUST 


“The Redstone has performed with extreme 
reliability on three previous Explorer launch- 
es as well as in tests of its normal mid- 
range use,” they said. 

“With Explorer IV, as with previous Army 
satellite launches, the Redstone engine is 
using Hydyne, a high-energy fuel developed 
by a Rocketdyne team of scientists and en- 
ginecra working with the ABMA, 

“In furnishing the first-stage boost, the 
Redstone engine provides 98 percent of the 
total effective Impulse to place the satellite 
in orbit. 

“INCREASE SPEED 


“It is programed to thrust the upper 
stages of the Jupiter-C to orbital altitude. 

“These su stages increase the 
tpeed, but not the altitude of the vehicle. 

“Rated in the 75,000-pound thrust class, 
the engine develops its propulsive power 
through the combination of liquid oxygen 
and alcohol, 

“GIVEN HEAVY TESTS 


Designed for combat reliability and for 
manufacture by conventional methods, the 
engine entered developmental test in 1950. 

“Consecutive, full-duration firing tests 
that followed proved out the reliability of 
the design, and the engine went into pro- 
duction in 1952. 

“It was the first rocket engine with a 
thrust of more than 50,000 pounds to reach 
this level of development in the United 
States, f 

“STOOD TIME TEST 


“A pioneer in American rocket technology, 
the engine received additional recognition 
for reliability after Explorer I went into 
orbit.“ 

It was learned then the engine had func- 
tioned flawlessly after being in storage for 
almost 14 months, the company spokesmen 
taid. The engine was a 21 year- old model 
an advanced age for rocket engines. 

The seventh model of the engine will soon 
be delivered to the Army and to Chrysler 
Corp. from the Canoga plant. 


Tribute to the Late Herman Griſan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, last 
month, in Anderson, S. C., an act of 
heroism resulted in the death of one of 
the finest young men of the community. 

Herman Griffin, while driving past a 
lake, observed an 8-year-old boy in the 
water who was struggling for his life. 
Without hesitation, Mr. Griffin went to 
the aid of the child. Tragically, both 
were drowned. 

I believe that full recognition should 
3 Herman Griffin for his heroic 
ac 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
article from the Greenville News of 
Greenville, S. C., entitled “White Man 
Gives Life Trying To Save Negro,” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Greenville (S. C.) News of July 25, 
1958] 
WHITE Man Gives Lire TRYING To Save Necro 
(By Sara V. Liverance) 

ANDERSON —A 27-year-old white man lost 
his life early Thursday afternoon in an un- 
successful attempt to save a young Negro 
boy from drowning in Cleveland's Lake on 
Lewis Street Extension, 

Herman Griffin, 27, of West Market Street 
Extension. a furniture salesman, gave his life 
in an attempt to save that of Ezelle Wideman, 
8, of Watson Street. 

Two other small Negro boys, who were with 
the Wideman child, were almost hysterical 
and unable to give a clear account of what 
happened: 

Anderson flremen who were called to the 
scene recovered Griffin's body in 10 or 12 
feet of water about 15 feet from the shore. 
The child's body was 18 or 20 feet from the 
shore, 

The pond is on the property of Lester 
Cleveland, and is posted with No trespass- 
ing” signs for swimming, boating, and fish- 
ing. A high wire fence surrounds the pond. 

Apparently Ezelle. Joel Wiles, 7, and 
Charles Belton, 11, all of Watson Street, got 
into a boat tied up at the bank. Wyles and 
Belton said some older Negro boys. whom 
they did not know, pushed the boat away 
from the shore. It is believed the child be- 
came frantic and jumped out. His screams 
and those of the other two children attracted 
at attention of Griffin, driving a pickup truck 
along Lewis Street. He went to the ald of the 
child. The other children said he had Bzelle 
who was struggling and fighting, and was 
within 10 feet of the bank, when Ezelle got 
away from him and sank. Griffin went un- 
der, apparently in another effort to reach the 
boy, and did not come up. 

Grady Wright. Gene Latham, Elmer Sand- 
ers, and Hazel Loftis, of the Anderson fire de- 
partment, answered the call, which was re- 
ceived at 12:15 p. m. They recovered Griffin's 
body within a short time, and got. Wideman 
out in 15 or 20 minutes. They worked over 
both victims for a long time, trying to revive 
them. 

Dr. Mason Young and his nurse arrived 
on the scene and assisted in the efforts, ad- 
ministering heart stimulants. Dr. Loung ad- 
vised taking the victims to Anderson Memo- 
rial Hospital in the rescue truck after he de- 
tected a weak neartbeat in Griffin. However, 
both were pronounced dead on arrival at the 
hospital. $ 

Deputies Norman Wilson, M. F. Driver, and 
Leroy Wilson answered a call to the scene. 

Coroner J. Olin Burton, who was called to 
the hospital after the drowning victims had 
been taken there, said he did not feel an in- 
quest would be necessary. 


Alaska Land and Statehood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, a 
speech was written in connection with 
the Alaska statehood debate but not de- 
livered which is of such interest and im- 
portance in describing the land situation 
there that I consider it advisable even 
now, with the statehood bill having be- 
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come a law, to place the speech in the 
Recorp. It follows: 


Settlement in Alaska is sparse and on the 
edge of the unused. Into the Territory's 
raw and differing areas there is an immigra- 
tion of men and Institutions, seeking to use 
and develop latent resources. Development 
is the keynote in the Territory. Its growth 
prospects instill the hope of great re 
and spur great efforts by its people. 

There is economic motivation but there is 
also the driving energy of Alaskans as evident 
in their homesteading in the wilderness, 
their building in the cities, and the estab- 
lishing of new industries in many places. 
This vitality and hopefulness together with 
action now to promote its economic growth 
would assure the extension of the economic 
heritage of an expanding America. 

Growth aspiration and economic oppor- 
tunity go together. Each is a means to the 
other. Traditionally, in America, economic 
prospects have been brightest on the frontier. 
About the pioneer fringe of an earlier Ameri- 
ca it has been said “the most significant 
thing is that it lies at the hither edge of free 
land.“ Alaska is in about that position today. 

The Territory of Alaska is of tremendous 
size. It Is about one-fifth the size of the 
United States or about twice the size of the 
State of Texas, It contains 585,400 square 
miles of which 571,065 square miles or ap- 
proximately 365 million acres is land. Of 
this about 270 million acres is federally 
owned land or public domain land. Popu- 
larly this has come to be regarded os free 
land though of course this is not literally 
true. 

All of the public domain is not usable 
land, Of the vast total, only about 2,870,000 
acres are subject to cultivation, An estl- 
mated 125 million acres is forest land. Estl- 
mites of range land vary from about 5 mil- 
lion acres for nearly year-long grazing lands 
to a total of about 20 million acres for both 
seasonal and nearly year-long grazing lands. 
Approximately 120 million acres have been 
classed by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey as geologically-favorable for oi! and gas 
development. The roughly estimated and 
inferred coal reserves involve a large acreage 
containing a total of more than 100 million 
tons. Prime recreation lands are spread over 
large areas of Alaska and for the most part 
are not intensively used. Settlement lands 
for home-site, businéss-site, and town-site 
purposes js largely an adaptation of varying 
forms of taw land of which only a relatively 
minuscule amount has been subjected to use. 

The lease and disposal of the public do- 
main includes the granting of use and dis- 
posal of unreseryed Federal lands under a 
great variety of public-land laws for home- 
stead, home site, trade and manufacturing, 
headquarters, industrial, and commercial, 
grazing, small tract, recreation, institutional. 
town site, rights-of-way, and other purposes. 
In the appendix Js a summation of the prin- 
cipal land use and disposal Jaws operative in 
Alaska, Provision of lands for these and 
other purposes ordinarily is a response to 
applications for the use of or title to land 
by private individuals or companies, public 
or semipubilc organizations or Institutions. 
or Federal, territorial, or municipal Govern- 
ment agencies. Effective action on the ap- 
plications nearly always involves an exami- 
nation of the land and the qualifications of 
the applicant, and under certain of the land 
laws & classification of the land for specific 
forms ‘of use and development. 


The lease and disposal of mineral re- 
sources include the letting of deposits of 
oll and gas and coal under the mineral leas- 
ing laws and the patenting of metalliferous 
and noumetalltferous mineral lands under 
the mining laws. The lease or patenting of 
mineral lands is in response to applications 
filed by private individuals or companies. 
Effective action on lease applications fre- 
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quently involves an examination of the land 
and the qualifications of the applicant while 
those on patent applications nearly always 
involves a determination of the validity of 
the mining claims. 

Free land, or what is more correct, land 
at nominal cost, is commonly regarded as 
the certain fillip for further development. 
In reality this popular concept is partly 
true, especially if there are reasonably oper- 
ative land and mineral laws under which 
use or title to idle resources can be ob- 
tained. Also if there is intelligent, prompt. 
and equitable administration of the public 
domain under such land and mineral laws. 
That these are generally being obtained in 
Alaska, after long years of neglect, is recog- 
nized but much more needs to be done. 

The present complex system of public land 
laws is clumsy and difficult to apply. This 
Is understandable since many are simply 
extensions of laws designed to fit conditions 
in the States. To the extent that they 
are ill adapted or infiexible, they tend to 
hamper development. 

In general, an enterprise, whether it be 
private for home, business, or Yecreational 
purposes, or public for institutional, com- 
munity, or Territorial purposes, must be 
shaped to conform with a specific land law. 
On the other hand, the Alaska Lands Act, 
recently adopted by the Territory, is simple 
and flexible to apply. Under it the land 
Provisions can be tallored to fit the needs 
of a particular enterprise. This legislation 
would supplant the multitude of Federal laws 
and regulations governing land use and dis- 
posal in the Territory when Alaska received 
its own land patrimony, 

Settlement in Alnska has been impeded by 
Some of the laws of American ploneer days. 
Homesteading is an example of this. Home- 
steading was the vanguard of permanent set- 
tlement and development in central North 
America. It usually came after the more 
migratory occupance of fur traders, cattle- 
men, and miners. Over a million good farms 
in the breadbasket of America began as 
homestead entries or locations on the public 
domain, Homesteading became a part of 
the American folkway to be followed by 
more intensive farming by the equipped 
farmers and in places with special economic- 
geographic advantages by industrialization 
and urbanization of our modern economy. 

In Alaska it was generally expected that 
settlement and development would proceed 
in a similar manner. First agricultural oc- 
cupancy came through homesteading. Parts 
of Alaska especially the middle Tanana Val- 
ley and the upper look Inlet areas have wit- 
nessed considerable homestead settlement, 
but wherever it has occurred most of it has 
been temporary with little land development, 
The Homestead Act alone without a com- 
Plement of those special aids to agricultural 
Settlement needed in Alaska has not been a 
Successful vehicle for rural occupation and 
development. 

Many of those most concerned with land 
settlement in Alaska advocated various al- 
ternative forms of agricultural settlement 
more suitable for Alaskan circumstances but 
it is in the nature of folkways to outlive the 
conditions which created them and ordi- 
nary homesteading continues to this day. 
With statehood it would be possible to put 
land and people and money together in ald 
of agricultural settlement under a system 
which would work. Alaska needs the pro- 
duce of 30,000 to 40,000 additional acres of 
farmland. 

Beyond the provision of effective land and 
mineral laws and efficient public land admin- 
istration, however, there is a_further and 
complementary need, There is a require- 
ment which is basic to Alaska’s settlement 
and development through successful applica- 
tion of good public land laws and adminis- 
tration, It is the adequate provision of what 
is called the economic-social ‘infrastruc- 
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ture” on which the apparatus of production 
from land and mineral resources can be 
based. That is the set of basic facilities 
needed for production such as a minimum of 
roads, power stations, schools, harbors, hos- 
pitals, housing, and Government buildings, 
Much has been done by the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet some of these needs but a 
large backlog of public works remain to 
bring Alaska to an adequate level for de- 
velopment, With local control over re- 
sources as well as the provision for public 
services of all kinds there can be the full 
measure of coordination required to bring 
development in a northern environment, 
Development of basic facilities can be as- 
sured at the proper place and at the proper 
time to foster economic growth at least cost. 

Experience over a long period has shown 
that it is only when effective land and 
mineral laws, efficient public land admin- 
istration, and a basic economic-social infra- 
structure are provided that orderly, eco- 
nomical, and permanent settlement and 
development occur on America’s northern 
public lands in which private initiative 
plays its full part, and then only if all are 
carefully knit into a suitable pattern of 
area development. The Alaska Lands Act 
has an area development concept underlying 
its provisions while the Federal land law 
system has an individual tract concept as 
basic to its provisions. The 40 acres and 
a mule approach to land development in a 
land like Alaska simply has not worked. 

Settlement by the modern pioneer has 
tended to be in cities in Alaska just as else- 
where in the more northern lands. In 1950, 
a total of 96,833 people or 75 percent of the 
Territory's population lived in the greater 
area or recording districts of the 12 largest 
cities and towns, and the relative importance 
of the larger cities is increasing. 

The fact that Alaska is predominantly 
occupied by city and town dwellers was 
not really recognized until a few years ago 
when the Alaska Public Works Act was 
adopted by the Congress. Alaska's needs, 
present and future, include more community 
facilities and services and housing to ac~ 
commodate the white-collar and blue- 
collar pioneers on the last frontier, Our 
Federal Government has not fully recognized 
this fact of life in Alaska. The Federal 
townsite laws for Alaska are still piecemeal, 
complicated, and archaic. 

The provisional constitution for the State 
of Alaska adopted at a constitutional con- 
vention at College, Alaska, on February 3, 
1951, recognized the importance of urban- 
ism on the Ala’kan frontier. It provides for 
a simple and flexible system of local gov- 
ernment adapted to the needs of the people 
of Alaska. It establishes just two classes 
of local governments, boroughs, and cities 
with cooperation between them encouraged. 
by provisions for intergovernmental agree- 
ments and the representation of members 
of clty councils in borough assemblies, The 
constitution recognizes, in short, that urban 
centers are the foci of the scattered settle- 
ment of the northlands—that they are the 
interchanges for goods and ideas that connect 
region with region and mold the way of life 
in Alaska. 

I am concerned, as I know you all are, 
about the development of Alaska for the 
sake of Alaska, It is developing under Fed- 
eral custody, to be sure, but not fast enough. 
I am convinced that if Alaskans were the 
masters of their own house, it would be 
developed more rapidly and effectively. I 
have tried briefly to demonstrate why I think 
so. An environment that affords incentives 
to growth can be more readily molded on 
home grounds by a State government than 
in the faraway Halls of Congress. National 
policies and programs, legislation and regu- 
lations, administrative plans, and action to 
promote growth, have tended to be too little, 
teo late, and too cumbersome, 
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Perhaps, if I were considering the inter- 
ests of Alaska alone, I would be concerned 
but not really anxious that Alaska obtain 
statehood. In view of the obvious need 
for America to continue to grow to fulfill 
its obligations at home and to meet its re- 
sponsibilities abroad, however, I am more 
than anxious that it do so. I fear, that 
unless it obtains statehood so that it can 
fully contribute to the growth of America, 
we are not being prudent about our Nation's 
destiny. 

As long as America had a frontier being 
developed it was able to expand its produc- 
tive capacity at the rate of 4 percent an- 
nually. With the closing of the frontier our 
economy slumped but it became revitalized 
by the demands placed upon it by World 
War If and the Korean war, The building 
of our northern frontier in Alaska, under 
peace and the more favorable growth condi- 
tions statehood would provide, may well be 
the potent revitalizing force our economy 
needs. It would, I am sure, help the Nation 
toward the 5 percent annual growth we need. 

Development of the public lands of the 
United States has produced an economy of 
relative abundance, a people of comparative 
plenty. It seems but prudent to continue 
along the same economio path, Statehood 
for Alaska is but another milestone in this 
path. Economically, it seems, the Nation 
needs to turn the milestone now. 

The need of the United States for develop- 
ment of Alaska to meet the material require- 
ments of Americans and their technological 
economy by 1975 is abundantly clear. Take 
account of the supply of natural resources 
in the United States and the prodigious de- 
mands to be placed upon them by an expand- 
ing economy for a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Economists believe that by 1975 our 
consumption will exceed production by 20 
percent, Conservationists belleve that many 
lower grade resources will need to be brought 
into use by 1975 through development of new 
technologies and improved extraction proc- 
5 . The resources of Alaska, oil, gas, coal, 
timber, forage; soils, minerals, and water- 
power, the bone and sinew of our economy, 
have a certain place in this picture. They 
need to be drawn into use to be sure we have 
a stronger America each year. 

The balancing of resource supply with con- 
sumption is a challenge to innovation, to 
inventiveness, and to statesmanship. State- 
hood now will help. The America of tomor- 
row needs Alaska statehood today. 

Assuming it is our purpose to one day grant 
statehood, and, as you all know by now, we 
are committed to do this, it is in the national 
interest to do so now. Many of the latent 
resources of Alaska will be in national de- 
mand and in demand by the free world a few 
years hence. I have tried to show that Alaska 
as a State can better provide the Incentives 
for development than a national government 
far away, Industry is now actively engaged 
in appraising Alskan resources, some with 
thought of immediate Investment in develop- 
ment, bué some with the future in mind. 
Business, large scale, the kind that can de- 
velop the resources of the giant of Alaska, 
is in need of lead time for planning develop- 
ment. It needs that, but also it must know 
the rules of the game. Effective planning 
now requires knowing whether development 
will be under Alaskan rules or national rules. 
For sake of development for a stronger Amer- 
ica, the stage needs to be set now by grant- 
ing statehood so private enterprise can con- 
fidently press forward plans for resources 
development. Statehood now amounts to 
national prudence. 

Lastly, I, as you; have been alarmed by the 
economic progress of the Soviet Union. It ls 
forcing development everywhere with which 
to support worldwide economic warfare. In 
the Soviet Union astonishing development ia 
occurring in its northern lands, Deveiop- 
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ment there is certainly strengthening its 
economy and its military posture. There is 
no question we are not doing as well. There 
can be no doubt we need to do more than 
now to develop the resources of our north- 
land for use in aid of defense and economic 
development of the free world. A State gov- 
ernment and a National government work- 
ing together is the best combination I know 
of for the task. 

Ins „Alaska's growth is needed for 
Alaska’s sake. It is needed in aid of na- 
tional growth. It is needed in aid of the 
free world. Accelerated development that 
would be encouraged with statehood is com- 
mon national prudence. Statehood now, it 
seems to me, would serve a national purpose. 


Our Good Senator, Ed, and Charity 
Martin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
Teal pride that we in Pennsylvania mark 
the careers of Senator ED MARTIN, of 
Pennsylvania, and his loyal wife, 
Charity Martin, as they complete their 
joint public careers in Washington, D. C., 
with the close of this term of Congress. 

We personal friends, as well as the 
many admirers of this charming couple, 
wish Charity and Ep a rewarding life as 
they return to their lovely home and 
fellow townsmen in the beautiful old 
town of Washington in western Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Charity and Ep have served together 
in so many public capacities in Penn- 
sylvania for the good of our people that 
no other couple in the history of Penn's 
Woods has been rewarded with so many 

elected and appointed positions, in our 
State and local governments. In addi- 
tion, they have rendered outstanding 
service in the Presbyterian Church where 
Ep and Charity have served in many 
capacities. Likewise, Ep has been hon- 
ored many times as a general in the 
United States Army to whose service he 
has been devoted through the years. 

It is a pleasure to call to the attention 
of Congress and the American people the 
editorial from the Pittsburgh Press of 
July 27, 1958: š 

Award or Mxurr 

An unusual event took place last weck in 
the United States Senate, which is often a 
forum of heated debate. Nine Senators rose 
in turn to pay spontaneous tribute to one of 
thelr number, 

The Member they honored is Senator En- 
Wann Manrtix, of Pennsylvania, Republican, 
who is retiring from the Senate at the end 
15 this year after a notable career in public 

e. 

The Senators who expressed their esteem of 
the Pennsylvania Senator inclnded both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, Many of them are 
fellow members of the Senate Committee on 

*“Pudlic Works, of which Senator MARTIN is 
former chairman and now ranking minority 
member. (Senator Mari could not be 
present becavze he was helping a couple of 
Pittsburghers plead for Federal help for the 
Crosstown Boulevard.) 
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In general, the Senators told the story of 
Ep Martin, which is familiar to most Penn- 
sylvanians. Born in a log house in Greene 
County, he achieved notable success in many 
fields, served his country in three wars; 
headed the 28th Division, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard: went up the ladder of politics, 
and was elected by the people of Pennsylvania 
to almost every post within their power to 
fill, including auditor general, State treas- 
urer, governor, and Senator. 

Senator Francis Case, South Dakota. Re- 
publican, saw Senator MARTIN'S career as “an 
example of the rewards offered in the United 
States, under the American system of free 
and equal opportunity, to the youth of our 
land, no matter how humble may be their 
origin.” Senator Ronxxr S. Kear, Oklahoma, 
Democrat, believes the Pennsylvanian to be 
“one of the great men I have known,” Others 
expressed themselves in similar vein. 

We of Pennsylvania have good reason to 
know Ep Manrttn’s caliber, for he has served 
us, in one capacity or another, for these past 
60 years, and many of our people have served 
with him in varicus endeavors, in war and 
Peace. All who know him will want to as- 
sociate themselves with the remarks of his 
fellow Senators, which were richly merited. 


Self-Employed Individuals’ Retirement 
Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
10, more commonly known as the Jen- 
kins-Keogh bill, to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by 
self-employed individuals, has been leg- 
islation long in the making. I have been 
familiar with this legislation and have 
been trying to get such a bill before the 
House since 1952. It is good legislation 
and in the public interest. 

J. PURPOSE 

This bill permits self-employed indi- 
viduals to take a current income-tax de- 
duction for a limited amount of invest- 
ment in a retirement annuity, or a spe- 
cific type of retirement trust. Penalty 
provisions are provided for withdrawing 
the amounts during the lifetime of the 
self-employed individual if they are 
withdrawn before he is 65 years of age. 
On the other hand, he must begin to 
withdraw these amounts not later than 


chen he reaches age 70. 


II. REASON FOR THE BILL 


This bill will give greater equality of 
tax treatment between self-employed in- 
dividuals and employees. At the present 
time employees of a business may post- 
pone tax on retirement income savings 
if the employer pays into a qualified pen- 
sion plan. In that case, the business 
firm gets immediate deductions for 
amounts contributed to the plan and the 
employee is not taxable until he draws 
his benefits under the plan. 

Likewise, those of us who have favored 
this legislation believe it is reasonable 
that self-employed persons should have 
the same right under the law to obtain 
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equivalent tax treatment on retirement 
savings. 
The bill will be effective for the tax- 
able year beginning in 1959. 
It. SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


A. Eligibility: The bill applies to all 
self-employed persons who are subject to 
the tax on self-employment income—for 
social-security purposes—except that 
certain categories such as doctors and 
ministers, who are exempt from the self- 
employment tax, will be eligible for the 
deduction under this bill. The deduc- 
tion, however, will not be available to a 
self-employed person who is subject to 
the self-employment tax if in the same 
year he has earnings which are covered 
in a qualified pension plan or if during 
the year he draws benefits under a quali- 
fied employer plan. 

B. Deduction: Self-employed indivi- 
duals will be permitted to deduct from 
their adjusted gross income an amount 
paid as a premium in a retirement trust 
fund. This deduction will be limited to 
10 percent of the net earnings from self- 
employment for any 1 year. The de- 
duction under this bill may not, in most 
cases, exceed $2,500 in any 1 taxable 
year. The deduction may not exceed 
a total of $50,000 during the lifetime of 
the self-employed person. No deduction 
is allowed for any year after the tax- 
payer attains age 70. 

C. Type of retirement policy: The re- 
tirement policy for which an individual 
may take a deduction must fundament- 
ally be an annuity or an endowment 
policy issued by a domestic life insur- 
ance company. The policy may provide 
life insurance benefits, but these may 
not extend beyond age 70. The policy 
may provide for an endowment not later 
than the time the self-employed indi- 
vidual reaches age 70, or it may provide 
a life annuity or a joint and survivor an- 
nuity to the insured and his spouse, be- 
ginning not later than when the self- 
employed individual reaches age 70, The 
policy must be nonassignable. 

D. Restricted retirement funds: In- 
stead of purchasing an insurance policy, 
the deduction may be obtained by mak- 
ing deposits in a restricted retirement 
trust fund. This trust must be estab- 
lished for the exclusive benefit of one 
or more participating individuals. The 
trustee must be a bank. The invest- 
ments of the trust are limited to stock 
or securities listed on a registered ex- 
change, stock of a regulated investment 
company, Government bonds, or face- 
amount certificates. 

The income of a restricted retirement 
trust fund will be tax exempt. The trust 
may distribute income or corpus to par- 
ticipating members at any. time. 
the members attain age 70, the trust 
must begin a program of distribution of 
that member's interest, which must be 
completed before he attains age 80. 

E. Reporting requirements: The bill 
requires each bank trustee of a restricted 
retirement fund and each insurance com- 
pany which has issued a restricted re- 
tirement policy to file such returns and 
information as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. It also requires each self-em- 
ployed individual to furnish certain in- 
formation to the trustee of his restricted 
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retirement fund or to the insuror of his 
restricted retirement policy. 

F. Effective date: This bill applies to 
taxable years beginning after December 
31, 1958. 

I personally am much pleased that 
the great Committee on Ways and Means 
has finally brought this legislation to 
the floor. This bill gives relief and en- 
couragement to the small, independent 
business and professional man, including 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and consultants, and others 
who make up the life of the smaller com- 
munities of this country. 

For a long time the big companies 
have had deductible pension plans for 
which income-tax credits could be taken 
by the corporations. 

All of us realize that in many instances 
the professional and small-business man 
has a very limited period of good in- 
come. It takes the ordinary professional 
man quite a few years to get started. 
When he reaches his peak income his 
years are few until retirement. There 
was no way in which he could accumu- 
late a small nest egg for his old age be- 
fore taxes. This legislation takes recog- 
nition of that fact. 

Also, it encourages savings. In recent 
years this has been one of the short- 
comings of our tax system. This legis- 
lation recognizes that. 

This bill is good legislation, in the 
finest American tradition. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
Writes on Hopes for Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
article in the August 1958 issue of the 
Progressive magazine has served to 
demonstrate once again the thoughtful 
leadership in the field of foreign policy 
exercised by our brilliant colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY]. He serves as 
chairman of the Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. 

Senator Humpurey’s article is entitled 
“Turning Point for Disarmament.” In 
it he stresses that a nuclear test ban, 
safeguarded by adequate inspection pro- 
visions, could help to liberate the world 
from the crushing economic and psycho- 
logical burden of evermounting arma- 
ments of all kinds. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the able article on our hopes 
for disarmament by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, who is our 
recognized spokesman and advocate in 
this field, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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TURNING POINT FOR DISARMAMENT 
(By Hon. Huserr H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota) 

When the technical experts of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and other countries 
convened recently at Geneva to explore the 
requirements of inspection for a suspension 
of nuclear weapons tests, the event was 
widely greeted as a turning point in the dis- 
armament problem. The vital significance of 
their meeting was that the great military 
powers, after years of futile talk, delay, and 
obstructionisrn, were finally getting down to 
cases and were penetrating to an area of the 
disarmament problem where there might be 
meaningful accomplishment. 

Lack of political practicality has long be- 
deviled disarmament, negotiations. For a 
great many years we toiled away at a pro- 
posal for controlling nuclear arms—the so- 
called Baruch or United Nations plan—that, 
as we look back on it now, was too elaborate 
and advanced in its aims. It was a compre- 
hensive proposal envisaging international 
control of fissionable material from mine pit 
to end product. While in many respects 
the Baruch proposal was one of the noblest 
offers ever made by any nation, it was im- 
practical because it misread the acceptability 
of the proposal to a government that feared 
contact and interchange of information be- 
tween its own people and non-Communist 
countries. Time,and technology inevitably 
took their toll of the Baruch plan, and event- 
ually our scientific inability to detect hidden 
and rapidly swelling stockpiles of nuclear 
bombs made it obsolete. 

In an effort to adjust to technical and 
political realities, international discussions 
then shifted to plans for disarmament by 
phases or stages, Last year the administra- 
tion settled on what it euphemistically called 
a “first step“ proposal. But this proposal, 
containing interlocking provisions for ending 
nuclear weapons tests and production, for 
cutting back armed forces and conventional 
arms and for inspection against surprise at- 
tack, was entirely too complicated for a first 
step. To expect a tightly sealed entity like 
the Soviet Union to embrace in one gesture a 
package like that.was naive. To continue to 
cling to the package after its acceptance be- 
came utterly hopeless was, and still ts, in- 
comprehensibly obtuse. 

When. the negotiations broke down at 
London last year, commonsense dictated that 
the package be broken up and subdivided, 
particularly since there was no logic in keep- 
ing all of the provisions locked together. It 
was plain to see that an initial step had to 
be relatively small and simple, if it were going 
to be politically acceptable as well as tech- 
nically feasible. To be of substantial dis- 
armament value it had to check the forward 
rush of the arms race. All signs pointed to a 
suspension of nuclear tests as one of the 
most logical steps. A ban on tests would be 
relatively uncomplicated scientifically, and it 
would check the arms competition—which is 
in large part a technological competition— 
at a key polnt, the development of nuclear 
weapons. 

‘The mounting pressure from world public 
opinion has created an opportunity for the 
nuclear powers to demonstrate their will to 
slow down the arms race. But the Eisen- 
hower administration has dragged its feet. 
Its stubbornness has cost us dearly in the 
eyes of the world. It was foolish of the 
administration to believe that the Kremlin 
would ever hesitate to seize an opportunity 
to score a propaganda point. When Mos- 
cow announced several months ago a condi- 
tional suspension of nuclear tests, I called 
on our own Government to press for an 
international agreement to suspend tests 
with inspection. The administration has 
not thus far been able to reconcile its own 
differences of opinion over whether a sus- 
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pension of tests with inspection should be 
sought. z 

Part of the battle revolves around the 
question whether there can be an effective 
inspection network to check on a nuclear 
test moratorium. Dr. Edward Teller, di- 
rector of the Livermore Radiation Labora- 
tory, maintains that the Soviet military 
nuclear experts could cheat on a complete 
test ban. Dr. Hans Bethe, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a leading physicist on Dr. Killian’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee, says they 
could not get away with sneak testing. A 
conclusive answer to the question cannot be 
found it the question is viewed solely in 
scientific terms. 

Much of the controversy over inspection 
could be allayed if two principles were kept 
in mind. First, there must be an inspec- 
tion system which is effective and adequate. 
We could not permit ourselves to be drawn 
into an agreement under which we would 
deprive ourselves of an important weapon 
in our armory while the other side secretly 
continued to arm itself with that weapon. 
Such a situation would not contribute to 
peace and would only hasten the conflagra- 
tion we are trying to avoid. Inspection has 
to be good enough so that every country 
knows there is a great probability it is 
going to be caught if it tries to cheat on 
the agreement. 

As long as an inspection system possesses 
this amount of certainty, we would have a 
high degree of assurance that no signatory 
of a suspension pact would run the political 
risk of sneaking an illegitimate test explo- 
sion. The military advantage it might get 
from a sneak test under such conditions 
would probably be so limited it would be far 
outweighed by the political disadvantages of 
getting “caught in the act” and thus igno- 
miniously causing termination of the agree- 
ment, incurring the opprobrium of world 
public opinion, and, most important, causing 
the arms race to continue unabated. 

What the perfectionists overlook {s that 
there is a risk in whatever course we take. 
The second principle, therefore, is that there 
must be a balancing of risks between one 
course of action and another. This is the way 
we usually solve the problems of life. In 
disarmament we must weigh prudently all 
the dangers of continuation of the nuclear- 
arms buildup toward an unpredictable climax 
against the risks that might be involved in 
a suspension of tests with an inspection net- 
work. We must balance the danger of spread- 
ing nuclear weapons know-how to fourth, 
fifth, and innumerable other countries 
against the danger that the U. S. S. R., which 
has, according to public reports, made about 
50 tests to our approximately 100, might try 
to sneak a few more. 

The joint study group which was confer- 
ring at Geneva as this was written can be 
a major breakthrough on the inspection 
front, For years the United States has been 
insisting on adequate nuclear inspection and 
other forms of disarmament. The Soviet 
diplomats have stalled, squirmed, evaded, 
and several times raised our hopes mightily 
with concessions that appeared to be conse- 
quential but eventually turned out to be 
more smoke than substance, In general they 
have refused to be pinned down on the in- 
spection issue. In the hope that a non- 
political approach might get results, I have 
Suggested several times that experts from 
each side study the general inspection ques- 
tion from a purely technical aspect. Finally, 
Khrushchey turned his habitual “nyet™ into 
a reluctant “da,” and accepted the offer of 
President Eisenhower to have technical 
groups study inspection for test suspension, 

The administration deserves much credit 
for going ahead with studies for inspection of 
atest ban. But it bas struck a gcur note in 
refusing to modify its nuclear disarmament 
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policy. The President asserted that the tech- 
nical studies would be without prejudice to 
the respective positions of the United States 
and the Soviet Union “on the timing and 
interdependence of various aspects of dis- 
armament.” In plain English, this meant 
that the United States did not consider that 
the technical studies on inspection for a test 
suspension, if successful, would commit us 
to negotiate at a political level for an agree- 
ment on a test ban separate from the dis- 
armament package. As I was writing this the 
administration was still feverishly debating 
with itself whether a test halt should be en- 
tered into independently. Yet, how long 
does the White House think it can deny the 
logic of events? What if the American and 
Soviet technical committees agree on what 
constitutes effective and reliable inspection 
for a suspension of tests? Is the administra- 
tion, which insisted on creating the techni- 
cal committee, still going to clench its teeth 
in determined refusal to go along? To dispel 
any misimpression the world might have of 
United States intentions in participating in 
the technical study, the President should im- 
mediately announce the willingness of this 
country to agree, separately and distinctly 
from other disarmament measures, to nego- 
tiate at a political level for a suspension of 
nuclear weapons tests if the technical com- 
mittee agrees on the inspection requirements. 

One question I am often asked is whether 
I really believe that the secretive U. S. S. R. 
will ever accept a reliable inspection system. 
This is going to be a tough mouthful for the 
Soviet leaders to swallow, but there is genu- 
ine evidence that they will come around to 
it. First, there is a great deal of evidence 
that they want a lessening of their arms bur- 
den. Economic pressures in the Soviet econ- 
omy—mounting consumer demand, dwin- 
dling manpower reserves, and the multiplying 
complications of an expanding industry—are 
working to restrict the labor and materiel 
going into the military effort. Some of our 
experts on Soviet Russia now believe that 
top Russian officials are beginning to see more 
clearly that they cannot have an interna- 
tion agreement to limit armaments without 
accepting some kind of inspection. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. When the technicians’ committee 
reports, we shall then have a sharper pic- 
ture of how far the Soviet Union is prepared 
to go. The number of inspection stations 
will be a key issue. There is a close corre- 
lation between the number of inspection 
stations and the extent to which a test ban 
can be effectively inspected. The larger the 
number of stations the smaller the size of 
a nuclear test explosion that can be reliably 
identified. But if the number of stations 
should be radically limited, then the likeli- 
hood of confusing earthquakes with under- 
ground explosions would increase. The 
greater the number of stations, the greater 
the chance any explosion would be correctly 
identified. 

The really significant thing is to get a test 
ban in effect and an inspection system in 
operation, Installation of an inspection sys- 
tem would be a political breakthrough of 
momentous proportions. It could be a land- 
mark of the greatest historical importance 
in free world-Communist relations, a turn- 
ing point toward peace in our time. Op- 
ponents of a nuclear test ban often miss 
this vital political factor. 

The arguments for continuing tests to de- 
velop defensive weapons against enemy in- 
tercontinental missiles or for small clean 
tactical weapons to limit the threat of all- 
out nuclear war may be justified within a 
purely military frame of reference. But such 
a frame of reference is much too narrow. A 
/purely military frame of reference will sooner 
or later eventuate in a purely military re- 
sult, 

Our frame of reference must encompass 
broader considerations, in particular the 
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acceptance of the fact that differences be- 
tween the Communist bloc and the demo- 
cratic West must be resolved through peace- 
ful competitive coexistence. History teaches 
that the most antagonistic ideological op- 
ponents have an interest in survival, and 
sooner or later learn to reach a peaceful 
modus vivendi. This is why disarmament 
is primarily a political rather than a mili- 
tary problem. This is why an inspection 
breakthrough into the Soviet Union out- 
weighs the military value of the develop- 
ment of new varieties of nuclear weapons, 
Those who insist that a cutoff of nuclear 
weapons production be linked to a nuclear 
test suspension should be more perceptive 


of the political realities and view this whole: 


problem of disarmament in more of a time 
perspective. A temporary inspected test ter- 
mination would constitute a natural step 
toward a prohibition of nuclear arms pro- 
duction. 

The President has often insisted that a 
cutoff in the production of nuclear material 
for weapons purposes is the heart of the 
nuclear weapons problem. Bulganin and 
Khrushchey have also asserted that the dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons should be among tite 
aims of disarmament. Since both govern- 
ments have individually proclaimed this as a 
goal of nuclear disarmament, I propose that 
this and perhaps other specific disarmament 
goals be jointly affirmed in principle by both 
governments. The best time to do this 
would be at the time a test ban agreement 
is concluded for it would then refute any 
impression that the test ban was the only 
disarmament we wanted. 

Both supporters and opponents of a tem- 
porary nuclear test suspension should realize 
that it would be only a beginning. It is only 
the first phase of our total disarmament blue- 
print. As a test ban comes closer to realiza- 
tion, we must stress our purpose of progress- 
ing to other phases of arms control; other- 
wise the momentum we desire as one of the 
main effects of the ban might be lost. By 
pressing inexorably onward to bring into op- 
eration a nuclear weapons test suspension 
and the rest of our disarmament blueprint, 
we shall bring closer the day when we can 
rid the world of its burdens of fear, hate, and 
want. The inauguration of a test ban now 
could start the wheels of international re- 
concilation turning and initiate a movement 
that will eventually bring genuine peace to 
the troubled peoples of the world, 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE, OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to present 
here my estimate of the effectiveness of 
the work in this Congress of Delegate 
JoHN A. Burns, of Hawaii, in connection 
with statehood. It is my opinion that 
had Jack Burns been a man of narrow 
vision instead of broad statesmanship 
it is quite possible that Alaska would 
not have achieved statehood in 1958; and 
if Alaska had failed it is certain as cer- 
tain can be, in consideration of all pre- 
vailing circumstances, that Hawaii would 
not have been admitted to the Union 
alone, If Jack Burns had insisted upon 
coupling the two bills a great storm 
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would have been raised but no construc- 
tive accomplishment would have been 
made. That is an absolute fact. But 
nevertheless that is the course of action 
which might. well have been followed if 
Jack Burns had been & less dedicated 
and devoted servant to his people than 
he is. He could have perhaps gained 
some temporary political credits at home 
if he had moved to link the two state- 
hood bills. In refusing to do so, he not 
only demonstrated political courage of 
a rare type which ought to be appre- 
ciated by his constituents but he did 
something more important for them—he 
brought Hawaii statehood ever so much 
closer. 

Years ago when Hawaii was ahead in 
this search of the two Territories for 
political equality by way of statehood 
I took the position that if one went 
through the other could not remain far 
behind, That is as true today as it was 
true then. I firmly believe now as I be- 
lieved then that Hawaiiis justly entitled 
to statehood and I dare say that Alaska's 
delegation in the 86th Congress will be 
proud to associate themselves with those 
pressing for early and affirmative action 
on Hawaii statehood, 

In the meantime, I want to join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Delegate 
Borns. In a speech I made a couple of 
weeks ago at Ketchikan I was happy to 
state a belief that his actions in this 
Congress not only were important in the 
attainment of Alaska statehood but 
brought Hawaii statehood that much 

nearer. I do not think any other con- 
clusion can be reached after an appraisal 
and assessment of what Jack Burns has 
done. He is entitled to and will, I know, 
receive as much credit at home for all 
of this as he has from those in a position 
to know here in Washington. 


Life’s Wonderful, and So Is Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include herein 
the following statement which briefly 
outlines the aims and purposes of the 
Life’s Wonderful Club. 

This is a most unusual and inspiring 
organization which I am happy to say 
started in my own congressional district 
in Chicago by the Spector Freight Sys- 
tem, Inc., one of the largest and most im- 
portant motor freight carriers in the 
United States. Its own headquarters 
and principal terminal is located in the 
heart of my district at 3100 South Wol- 
cott Street and from this center its serv- 
ices radiate into every State of the Union. 

The president of Spector Freight Sys- 
tem, Inc., Mr. W. Stanhaus, a longtime 
friend of mine, and one of the important 
civie leaders of Chicago, has informed 
me that membership in this unique club 
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has now reached the staggering total of 
only a shade below the half-million mark 
and is still on the upswing. 

Mr. Stanhaus has furnished me with 
considerable information concerning this 
club and I am quoting herewith a brief 
digest which I believe should receive the 
national attention it deserves: 

Various well-known companies have made 
splendid contributions in time, money, and 
effort toward the objective of speeding gen- 
eral recovery throughout the Nation out of 
the recession. 

Spector Freight System, Inc., has heen 
proud to play a modest role in seeking to 
aid this national recovery. 

Back in April a few of Spector's salesmen 
conceived the idea of a club within the 
firm to be called Life's Wonderful, and So 
Is Business, It was a simple idea designed 
primarily as a company morale booster to 
inspire increased optimism and confidence. 

To the great astonishment of these sales- 
men the idea spread enthusiastically and 
rapidly to the 3.000 company employees scat- 
tered in our 14-State area stretching from 
Kansas on the west, through the greater 
part of the Midwest, to Massachusetts, and 
the northeast Atlantic seaboard. 

In joining, the member signs a credo 
pledging himself to make no less than two 
optimistic remarks daily. He recelves a 
membership button, a membership card, but 
he has no dues and no meetings. The but- 
ton is a large, yellow sunburst with the 
club's name printed in large letters thereon. 

As the drivers began to wear these dra- 
matic buttons on their long, cross-country 
trips, interest speedily was created among 
drivers of other companies and these in turn 
began joining and wearing buttons. The 
idea caught fire mationally in a few weeks 
and soon the club was represented in every 
State. 

Requests for membership became so nu- 
merous that Spector was obliged to accede 
to public insistence to embark on a national 
public-service campaign with free buttons 
and other material. Moreover, we set up a 
special department to service these requests. 

We will reach the half-million mark al- 
most any day now and membership requests 
continue to pour in. 

If this idea has served a useful purpose 
in rekindling confidence and optimism in 
our national economy we will feel amply re- 
warded for our efforts. If confidence and 
optimism were desirable objectives when this 
program was launched in April they are in- 
finitely more vitally needed today with our 
Nation facing new international dangers. 


Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friddy, August 1, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest threats to the security of 
this Nation lies in the danger that the 
Federal Government will spend itself 
into a state of collapse. Nothing would 
please the rulers of the Kremlin more, 
The bankruptcy of the American Gov- 
‘ernment would fit in very well with the 
objectives of world communism. 

During this session of Congress, too 
many Members have thrown caution to 
the winds in authorizing new spending 
programs. We cannot afford to skimp 
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on appropriations vital to our national 
security, but there are many domestic 
programs which should be sharply re- 
duced. 

A forceful editorial on this subject en- 
titled We're Off on Another Money 
Spree” appears in the August issue of 
Nation’s Business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We're Orr oN ANOTHER MONEY SPREE 

A frightening silence has marked our entry 
into a new fiscal year. 

By July 1959 the Federal Government will 
be at least another 612 billion in debt. This 
will push the total Federal debt close to $290 
billion, 

This fiscal forecast has been made with an 
air of finality and accepted with quiet 
resignation, 

A year ago the announcement that Federal 
spending was expected to total $72 billion 
for fiscal 1958 united the people at large and 
Congressmen in a drive toward Government 
economy. This drive showed many places 
where continued effort could eliminate waste 
and inefficiency. It justified hope of even- 
tual tax reform, sensible depreciation rates 
and a lessening of public demand that the 
Government constantly expand its pater- 
nalistic services. 

Then Russia demonstrated an unexpected 
technical competence and at the same time 
our own business growth hesitated. To parry 
these dissimilar threats the single cure was 
proposed: 

“The Government must spend more 
money.” 

Economy talk henceforth became un- 
patriotic. 

Although estimates for expenditures in 
fiscal 1959 reach up to $80 billion and an- 
ticipated Government income may drop to 
$68 billion, few voices are raised in protest. 

As Representative CLARENCE CAN NON, of 
Missouri, told the House of Representatives: 

“The most alarming feature Is that nobody 
is alarmed. I cannot recall a single instance 
in which any Member of the House in all the 
debate on these bills appropriating millions 
and billions of dollars has referred to the 
effect which the expenditure would have on 
the balance in the Treasury, the national 
debt, or the financial preparedness of the 
Nation for war or other catastrophe. 

It has grown unpopular here on the floor 
even to mention balancing the budget.“ 

In this atmosphere Congress added its bit 
to the budget’s imbalance by increasing sev- 
eral appropriations even beyond the budget 
requests. It raised the supplemental ap- 
propriation for the Labor Department by 
$20 million. To the Interlor Department, for 
which $414.8 million was asked, it granted 
$459.6 million; to the Treasury, which asked 
$699.3 million, it gave $704.6 million; to 
independent offices for which $5.9 billion was 
asked, the House proposed $6.5 billion, the 
Senate 86.1 billion. 

If the road to national salvation were 
really paved with dollars such free spending 
might be commendable, 

But Robert E. Merriam, Deputy Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has pointed 
out, "Nelther changing needs nor an inter- 
ruptlon in economic growth provide any ex- 
cuse for loading vast new expenditures on 
the Federal Government; for unnecessarily 
shifting responsibilities from private enter- 
prises or from State and local governments.” 

In fact, both sputnik and the recession 
have made the goals of last year’s economy 
drive more urgent than ever. 

Governmont inefficiency will hinder rather 
than help a missile program, no matter how 
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much money is available for spending. A 
business system will grow faster if freed 
from the blight of Government competition, 
restriction, and waste. 

The Government must spend what is nec- 
essary to meet challanges to our safety or 
prosperity. But we need to remember that 
it is not the spending that brings security. 
We had money enough to get 9 satellites to 
the launching pad but only enough tech- 
nology to get 3 into orbit. 

Dollars spent carelessly or for the wrong 
things can do more harm than good. The 
way to prevent this kind of spending, as 
Mr. Merriam says, is for all of us “to know 
what is going on, to make our voices felt, 
to participate in decision making.” 

The goals of last year’s economy drive are 
still attainable. ‘They will contribute to 
Gefense and prosperity. The type of citi- 
venship that dares to speak up against reck- 
less spending is needed today as it has seldom 
been needed in the past. 

“We have played Into the enemy's hands.“ 
Mr. CANNON told the House. We are bank- 
rupting the Nation at a time when we should 
be saving our money, reducing our debt and 
preparing to meet the enemy, both economi- 
cally and militarily.” 


This Tax Plan Would Boost Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the senior 
Senator from Indiana, the Honorable 
Homer E. CAPEHART, recently introduced 
S. 3718—a bill providing for more rapid 
depreciation for tax purposes. -In the 
August issue of Nation’s Business, there 
is an interview dealing with this. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it here- 
with, as the article contains some very 
worthwhile information: 

Tuts Tax PLAN Wovtp Boost BUSINESS—IM- 
MEDIATE SPUR TO THE ECONOMY Wort 
Come FROM PROPOSED CHANGE IN DEPRE- 
CIATION Base 


ves to encourage investment in new 
plant and equipment could spark the next 
boom, many economists believe. 

Senator Homer E. CAPEHART, Republican, 
of Indiana, is author of pending legislation 
which he is convinced will do just that. 

Capital expenditures are expected to 
plunge this quarter to an annual rate of 
$30.3 billion from the 637.8 billion annual 
rate of the third quarter last year, accord- 
ing to the most recent Federal survey. 

Senator CAPEHART, chairman of the board 
of Packard Manufacturing Co. and operator 
of a 2,400 acre farm in his home State of 
Indiana, is the ranking minority member of 
both the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the Joint Committee on Defense 
Production. 

He was elected to the Senate in 1944. 

In this interview, Senator (CAPEHART 
describes the economic impact his proposal 
could have: 

“Question. Senator Carrnart, what are you 
advocating as a possible stimulant to the 
economy? 

“Answer. I am advocating legislation to 
permit larger tax deductions immediately 
on new capital investments. My bill would 
reduce the useful life (which is the basis 
the Internal Revenue uses for allowing de- 
preciation for tax purposes) of all capital 
assets or goods bought or contracted for in 
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calendar 1958 and 1959, be it buildings, ma- 
chine tools, farm equipment, adding ma- 
chines, typewriters, air conditioning, new 
store equipment, or any of the hundreds of 
items covered by the broad term of capital 
assets. 

“The bill would apply to all of them, so 
that its advantages would accrue to all on 
the same basis, an estimated 10.5 million 
business units, including our farms. 

“Question, How would this stimulate the 
economy at this time? 

“Answer. It would encourage businesses 
and farms to purchase immediately every 
conceivable kind of a capital asset because 
the bill provides that payment of part of 
the taxes could be deferred. 

“However, there would be no loss to the 
Government in tax revenue over the useful 
life of the product. The purchaser would 
have an immediate saving but in the end 
he would pay the full amount of tax. 

“Specifically, the depreciation period for 
any capital investment now based on an es- 
timated useful life up to 15 years would 
be reduced by half. That part of the esti- 
mated life of a capital asset over 15 years 
would be reduced by two-thirds, 

“So with a shorter life to base the depre- 
clation on, more of the cost of the invest- 
ment could be deducted as depreciation each 
year. But, of course, depreciation deductions 
would not extend over as long a period as 
the present schedule of useful lives provides. 
If a taxpayer should choose to take the de- 
ductions over longer periods, he could do so, 
since my hill sets minimum, not maximum, 
useful lives. 

“Question. Could you cite specific exam- 
ples of how businesses could take advantage 
of this bill? 

“Answer. For a farmer, a new tractor could 
be depreciated within 5 years, instead of 10; 
a combine could be depreciated within 7.5 
years instead of 15; a corn crib could be de- 
preciated within 12.5 years instead of 30. 

“The small factory owner could depreciate 
tools and dies in 1.5 to 2 years instead of 3 
to 4 years; heavier machinery and tools could 
be depreciated in 7,5 to 9 years instead of 15 
to 20. 

For heavier industry, a new plant of aver- 
age construction could be depreciated in 16 
years instead of 40. Rental housing—homes, 
apartment buildings, and office buildings— 
average construction could be depreciated in 
16 years instead of 40. 

“For transportation systems, the beneficial 
effect of this bill on our railroad system 
would be tremendous. Because they could 
depreciate it more rapidly, it is my best 
judgment the railroads would immediately 
acquire hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of new equipment. 

“Of course, the bill would also be applica- 
ble to other forms of transportation. 

“The bill would provide an incentive for 
wholesale and retail stores to carry out reno- 
vation programs, new store fronts, new fix- 
tures, and so forth, that they may need and 
have been anticipating in the future, 

“Question. What would be the advantage 
of a depreciation measure such as this over, 
say, pump-priming legislation? 

“Answer. There would be many advan- 
tages: First, under this plan you do not for- 
give any taxes, you only postpone them. 
Pump priming requires taxes Immediately. 

“Second, pump-priming projects require 
many months and sometimes a year or two 
to plan before they can be started. Under 
this bill you would put men and women back 
to work the first day the bill became law. 

“Third, under pump priming, projects may 
well be several hundred miles away from the 
unemployed person’s home, requiring many 
either to travel long distances to work or 
denying them the right to work on pump- 
priming projects. Under this bill these peo- 
ple would no doubt be able to get the same 
job they were formerly laid off from, or at 
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least obtain jobs in their own neighborhood. 

“Fourth, pump priming primarily only 
helps the unemployed. This act will not only 
find jobs for the unemployed, it will likewise 
guarantee the stability of existing jobs by 
increasing the business of all producers and 
processors in the United States. 

“Question. Could your bill be expected to 
reverse the present decline in plant and 
equipment investment? 

“Answer. My best judgment is it would 
not only reverse the decline, but likewise 
would increase the investment in plant and 
equipment over any previous year, 

“Question. Would your bill advance tech- 
nology or provide more modern productive 
capacity? 

“Answer. The purpose of the bill, of 
course, is to provide Jobs for the unem- 
ployed, and guarantee the stability of exist- 
ing jobs, without costing the taxpayers any 
money. 

“However, it has another big advantage: 
It will enable manufacturers, processors, re- 
tallers, and farmers to revitalize, rebuild, 
and modernize their existing facilities; to 
buy new bookkeeping equipment, farm im- 
plements, air conditioning, and dozens of 
similar and useful items. 

“Question. How would this legislation 
eventually affect the Federal budget picture? 

“Answer. The Government would collect 
less taxes immedfately, but, In the end, it 
would collect all the taxes that it collects 
under existing law. 

“However, many people believe there 
would not even be an immediate loss to the 
Federal Treasury, because the bill would 
provide so many additional jobs and new 
businesses that the taxes paid on them 
would offset the deferred tax payments, 
The Federal Government, as a result of the 
improved, modernized, enlarged facilities, 
might, In years to come, collect more taxes 
rather than less, and be in a position to 
balance the budget or to reduce the national 


debt, or both. 


“Question. If your bill should not be 

passed this year, will it be reintroduced next 

ear? 

4 “Answer. I feel so strongly that such legis- 
lation is in the best interest of the United 
States, particularly of the wage earners, that 
I should continue to introduce and fight for 
such legislation as long as I am in the 
Senate. 

“Question. If the economy should take a 
marked upturn soon, would the legislation 
be just as vital? 

“Answer, I think the legislation would be 
just as vital, because we should have over- 
hauled our depreciation tax laws many years 
ago. The depreciation tax laws of the United 
States are less liberal than any other indus- 
trial country in the world. 

“Question. Senator, would you care to ex- 
pand on that any? 

“Answer. Yes. In Germany, for example, 
expenses Incurred for short-life assets can 
be fully deducted from income in the year 
of acquisition. In the Netherlands, too, fixed 
assets of small value may be written off in 
the year they are acquired. Another stimu- 
lant is a credit against tax for improvement 
and purchase of capital assets. This credit 
is in addition to normal depreciation so that 
a taxpayer spending more than a minimum 
limit Is allowed the equivalent of deprecia- 
tion of 120 percent of cost over the life of 
the asset. This allowance for investment Is 
a trend discernible throughout Europe as an 
excellent stimulus for investment. 

“Question. Who should be the most en- 
thusiastic about this bill? 

“Answer. It is obvious that the most en- 
thusiastic supporters would be the men and 
women who want and need jobs, and the 
men and women who run the 10 million busi- 
ness units which could provide these jobs. 

“Question. Senator, what can wage earners 
and businessmen do to get this type of legis- 
lation enacted in Congress? 
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“Answer. Immediately contact thelr Con- 
gressmen and Senators, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the President of the 
United States, express thelr Interest in the 
legislation and urge its enactment.” 


The Late John J. Dempsey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr, MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include material 
relating to the former Representative 
from New Mexico, John J. Dempsey: 

From the White Haven (Pa.) Journal 
of March 12, 1958] 


Joun J. Dempsey 


In the years before and after America's 
entrance into the Second World War, Luzerne 
County played a leading role in Government 
and defense through native sons in key posts. 

For example, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions was a Wilkes-Barrean, The only com- 
modore in the Navy was from here. A four- 
star general, with headquarters in the Penta- 
gon, was an Ashley product. A lieutenant 
general in command of the Philippines was 
a White Haven native, A member of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Cabinet was from Larksville. 
Pennsylvania's Governor was a Plymouth 
breaker boy. The list was long. 

Among others, it included the name of 
John J. Dempsey, who first saw the light of 
day in White Haven, where he launched his 
career as a waterboy, subsequently becoming 
an outstanding executive in New York and 
Oklahoma and eventually winding up In New 
Mexico, where he served as Governor, In the 
years that followed, he went to Washington, 
where he was Representative in Congress, 
Under Secretary of the Interior, and member 
of the Maritime Commission. He was one 
of a distinguished company. 

Representative Dempsey, who died in 
Washington last night at 78, went a long way 
in business and in Government service since 
quitting familiar boyhood scenes. It is a 
privilege to salute the memory of another 
local boy who made good, 


[From the New Mexican of March 13, 1958] 
Dempsey Comes Home 

John J. Dempsey comes home to Santa Fe 
for the last time tomorrow, haying served his 
adopted city and State Iong and well. 

There isn't room here to even touch upon 
what the New Mexico Congressman accom- 
plished in his 78 years. His service is too 
well known to need repeating. 

But two incidents in recent days serve to 
illustrate better than we could the kind of 
man he was. 

The first came at Washington. Dempsey 
was already suffering from the illness which 
cost his life. He had orders from his doctor 
to remain in bed. 

But he left his sickroom to return to Con- 
gress and lead a final fight for passage of a 
bill to force faster construction of the Navaho 
Dam—a project which then appeared doomed 
by the administration economy move. 

Dempsey won his final battle—as he had 
won so many others for New Mexico. It's 
quite possible that this last example of his 
putting interests of his State above his own 
cost Dempsey his life. He suffered a relapse 
and never recovered. 

The first incident, we believe, serves to 
show the sort of Congressman New Mexico 
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had in Dempsey. 
of man he was. 
The Republican city convention was just 
getting underway here. Attending were men 
and women who had unsuccessfully fought 
Dempsey in the political arena for more than 
two decades. But those Republicans took 
time out from planning their campaign 
against our political enemies, the Demo- 
crats,” for a minute of silent prayer for a 
Democrat they knew as their friend. 


The second shows the type 


From the Farmington Dally Times of March 
18, 1958 


Concress Pays HIGH TRIBUTE TO DEMPSEY 


(By Helene Monberg, Times, Washington 
bureau) 


WASHINGTON—New Mexico suffered a 
grievous loss last week in the death of the 
late Representative John J. Dempsey, Demo- 
crat, of Santa Fe. 

For “Governor Jack“ Dempsey was one of 
the most beloved, effective, and respected 
Members of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Dempsey’s death leaves Representative 
Joseren M. Montoya, Democrat, as the sole 
Representative of 800,000 New Mexicans in 
the 435-Member House. That's a rough as- 
signment for any man, particularly a fresh- 
man Congressman. Montoya has been in the 
House only 10 months. Fortunately for New 
Mexico, he is both conscientious and com- 
petent. 

MONTOYA LEADS TRIBUTES 


Led by Montoya, 60 Members of the House 
Tepresenting both parties and all sections of 
the country rose to pay tribute March 12 
to their 78-year-old colleague who died March 
11 of uremia following a virus attack. Mon- 
Toya offered in the House and Senator DEN- 
Nis CHaAvEZ, Democrat, offered for himself 
and Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, Democrat, 
in the Senate resolutions expressing the pro- 
found sorrow of Congress. The 3 New Mexi- 
cans and 7 other Congressmen attended 
Dempsey's funeral in Santa Fe March 15. 

No part of the State has suffered a greater 
loss than the San Juan Basin. But Dempsey 
left northwest New Mexico a mighty legacy 
before his death. Dempsey, February 26, 
secured adoption of an amendment to the 
second supplemental appropriations bill di- 
recting the Department of the Interior to 
make an immediate start on Navaho Dam. 
As was his custom, Dempsey secured leader- 
ship approval of his amendment before 
„Offering it. It was adopted on the spot, with- 
out debate. 

NO DISSENT 


Of the action, Representative WILLIAM A. 
DAwson, Repubilcan, of Utah, stated: “This 
amendment was most difficult to obtain. 
Yet, because of the high regard Members on 
both sides held for Jack Dempsey, it was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. This was 
one of the finest and most deserving tributes 
which could be paid to our esteemed col- 
league.“ 

The Dempsey amendment killed adminis- 
tration opposition to immediate construc- 
tion of the Navaho Dam. Sure that the 
amendment would clear the Senate (as it did 
on March 10) the administration on 
March 3 gave the green light to immediate 
construction of Navaho. 
of the administration reversal from his sick 
bed, and he was gratified. 

Dempsey had been suffering from a virus 
infection for some time. He went to Capitol 
Hill to present his amendment against his 
doctor’s orders, It was the last time he 
walked into the House Chamber, Two days 
later he was taken to the hospital. A week 
later complications developed. Blood trans- 
fusions wers started March 8 to no avall, 
The end came 3 days later. 


Dempsey learned ~ 
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BE HAD MANY FRIENDS 


New Mexico has many problems, and it 
needs strong allies. Dempsey was therefore 
a most valuable Member of the New Mexico 
congressional delegation. He had a genius 
for personal contact, and a host of friends, 
His varied and colorful background made 
him known from the Hudson to the San 
Juan. 

Born in Pennsylvania, the son of a coal 
miner, Dempsey became a successful bust- 
nessman in Brooklyn as vice president of 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. He went west 
in 1920, and became an independent oil 
operator and president of an asphalt com- 
pany in Oklahoma and a realty company in 
Santa Fe. 

From a successful business career he turned 
to politics. He served ds National Recovery 
Administration Director in New Mexico in 
1933, and as a member of the Maritime Com- 
mission and Under Secretary of the Interior 
in 1941-42, during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration. He was governor of New Mexico 
from 1943 to 1947. He served 7 nonconsecu- 
tive terms in the House, from 1935-41, and 
from 1951 to date. Only one top political 
office was denied him. He failed three times 
in his bid for the Senate. 


“NATURAL” IN HOUSE 


Dempsey was “a natural” in the House, 
which is run by the southerners and the 
Irish. Dempsey was Irish to his fingertips, 
and was tolerant of the conservatism of the 
South. So he had powerful allies in each 

oup. 

In 1935, the first year he was in Congress, 
he sponsored the original Soil Conservation 
Act. After 3 years of House service he landed 
two choice committee posts, House Rules and 
the original Dies committee, investigating 
un-American activities. At the time of his 
death he was a member of the House Public 
Works Committee and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. He was particularly in- 
terested in highway and actuarial resources 
legislation. 

He was atcive in securing passage of legis- 
lation providing a bonus for former prisoners 
of war, including 4,000 New Mexicans at 
Bataan; the Upper Colorado Storage Act and 
channelization of the Rio Grande. He had 
á remarkably high batting average in secur- 
ing approval of his bills. Of 6 measures 
passed last year of particular interest to 
New Mexico, Dempsey sponsored 2 which 
became law—a change in the 1910 Enabling 
Act to permit the State to invest in sound 
common stock, and continued operation of 
the Barnalillo County Hospital. 


WORKED FOR SCHOOLS, ROADS 


As wartime governor of New Mexico Demp- 
sey was active in backing legislation to 
strengethen the State's school system and to 
improve its highways, health, and housing 
conditions. 

As affectionately viewed by his colleagues, 
Dempsey was a discerning but kindly man 
endowed with a colorful personality and 
background and an infectious and often 
earthy sense of humor. He was a man of 
strong conyictions but he knew when and 
how to compromise—the true mark of any 
successful legislator. He had courage bor- 
dering on recklessness. 

He was a strong believer in the American 
tradition of free enterprise, but he fought 
hard for Federal welfare programs for his 
State. He had a great attachment for his 
country and for the West, for his religion 
and for his family. 

KNEW HIS JOB 


House Speaker Sam Raysunn, Democrat of 
Texas, a close friend of Dempsey, said of his 
House service: “He knew how to do his job. 
„He was an effective man on the floor 
of this House.“ 
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Representatives of the upper basin States 
lauded his work in behalf of the upper Colo- 
rado storage project. Republican Warns N. 
ASPINALL, Democrat of Colorado, said: “Very 
few except those who were most closely 
allied with him * * * realized what a tower 
of strength he was in that battle." Repre- 
sentative KErrH THOMSON, Republican of 
Wyoming, stated: “He typified the spirit of 
America and the West. His word was his 
bond. He was a man of courage and action.” 

Of Dempsey, Representative ROBERT HALE, 
Republican of Maine, said: “I always enjoyed 
his gracious personality which I thought re- 
flected a life well lived, many friends well 
loved, and service freely and finely given.” 

Congressman Jack Dempsey also had a 
pee as big as the Irish land of his fore- 

ars. 


Faubus Victory Is People's Rebuke for 
Misuse of Federal Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit, herewith, an editorial 
from the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier entitled “The People’s Rebuke 
tor Aana of Federal Troops in the 

uth": 


Favusus’ VICTORY Is PEOPLE'S REBUKE FOR Mis- 
USE oF FEDERAL TROOPS 

The landslide victory of Gov. Orval Faubus 
is a rebuke from Arkansas for the use of 
Federal bayonets to compel racial mingling 
in public schools, 1 

In our opinion, the outcome of Tuesday's 
election—more than 2 to 1 for Faubus against 
the aggregate vote of both his opponents 
reflects the feelings of southerners generally. 
It is a restatement of the spirit of independ- 
ence that created the United States of Amer- 
ica. It is a heartening signal that the Re- 
public ts not yet dead. 

There will be great wringing of hands in 
the do-good press and elsewhere both here 
and abroad. What will Asia say? What, in- 
deed, will the Kremlin say? 

Propaganda mills will be grinding, Was it 
not Faubus who first drew bayonets by using 
the National Guard in Little Rock? 

Our position is this: Whatever may be said 
for or against Governor Faubus—and before 
Little Rock he had been regarded as a liberal 
with the backing of the Arkansas Gazette— 
the issue became much bigger than Faubus. 
The issue became the justice of the President 
of the United States using the Army to coerce | 
citizens of a sovereign State. 

Citizens of Arkansas met the issue 
squarely, The issue was not separation of 
the races in public schools. All three candi- 
dates opposed integration, They differed 
over means of resistance, 

The issue was not, as we view it, even a 
vote of confidence in the use of the National 
Guard. The issue was State versus Federal 
authority over a matter of local concern. 

In this instance, the Eisenhower doctrine 
has met defeat, The use of United States 
troops on foreign soll involves other issues. 
We are not today comparing Arkansas with 
Lebanon, with Korea, or with any other 
theater of military operations. 

Some operations involve the risk of nuclear 
war, 

In Arkansas, the risk is destruction of the 
American Republic, Of the two dangers it 
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is difficult to decide which fs the more 
serious. 

Presldent Eisenhower, by ordering the 
paratroopers to Little Rock; Harry 8. Ash - 
more, executive editor of the Arkansas 
Gazette, by helping to bring in the troops, 
and many another critic of Governor Faubus 
have helped to put him back in the governor’s 
office. But for them, Faubus today might 
be a political has-been. 3 

If popular government is to survive, even 
the bleeding hearts must bow to the will of 
the people freely expressed at the polls. 
Otherwise the police state is already here. 


Boating Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House passed H. R. 11078, a measure 
designed to meet some of the problems 
brought about by the ever increasing 
use of small boats on the waterways of 
our country. An excellent editorial on 
this subject appeared in the Chicago 
Heights Star under date of July 22, 1958, 
which I should like to commend to the 
attention of my colleagues, The editorial 
follows: 

BOATING SAFETY 

Greatly increased interest in boating ap- 
pears to haye brought with it an upturn 
in reports of tragedies resulting from what 
can be a fine form of recreation, 

This is not surprising, when you consider 
that in many cases there are no regulations 
comparable to the most lax restrictions on 
motor vehicle operation. 

According to Ed Mongeon, American Red 
Cross director of safety services for 16 Mid- 
western States, small boat accidents are 
responsible for about 1,400 fatalities each 
year—more than one-fifth of all annual 
drownings. There are 7,100,000 small recrea- 
tional boats on American inland and coastal 
waterways, with an estimated 35 million de- 
votees of the sport, Mongeon said. Outboard 
motorboats, of course, are in the majority. 
of small craft. 

Boating enthusiasts at all times should be 
familiar with the cufrents, as well as caprici- 
ous weather conditions. And in this era of 
heightened popularity, they need to be more 
en than ever with the rules of the 
road. 

The Red Cross executive listed these im- 
portant safety rules which can prevent need- 
less boating accidents: 

1, Stay ashore in bad or threatening 
weather. Learn to recognize signs of storms 
so that, when out in a boat, you can return 
in time when bad weather threatens. 

2. Don't overpower your boat. Many boats 
carry the Outboard Boating Club of America 
plate telling the maximum horsepower the 
boat's outboard motor should have. If your 
boat does not have such a plate, consult a 
reliable marine dealer for the information 
before buying your outboard motor. 

3. Don't overload your boat. One adult 
passenger to a seat is considered a good rule 
of thumb. 1 

4. Avold sudden or excessive bursts of 
speed. 

5. When in trouble, think—don't panic. 

For the sake of boating safety, Mongeon 
suggested: ’ 

1. Know how to swim. 
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2. Before leaving shore, tell someone where 
you're going, and then stick, to this cruise 
plan. 

3. Provide a life preserver for every pas- 
senger. Insist that nonswimmers wear a 
life preserver when in your boat. 

4. Equip your motorboat also with oars, 
Qn anchor and line, a fire extinguisher, a 
first-aid kit, a whistle for signaling, and, 
if you go out at night, flares for signaling. 

Stay with the boat if it is floating after 
a mishap, he adds. 

The American Red Cross has special smail- 


_craft safety courses offered without charge. 


Information about the American Red Cross 
small-craft program may be obtained at 
Red Cross chapter headquarters, 

Boating will continue to be ‘one of the 
best summer pastimes if all operators will 
take advantage of every opportunity to be- 
come as skillful as possible. 


A New Nobility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. CROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the Recor» an editor- 
ial from the Chicago Tribune of the 
date of July 28, 1958, dealing with the 
move to create a new-fangled nobility 
in this country. 

The-other body of Congress, as the 
editorial suggests, will be well advised to 
consign this bill, H. R. 488, to the legis- 
lative junkyard. 3 

The editorial follows: 

’ A Reson To Stick IN Hrs Coat 


Some very dim views of the likely com- 
position of the new American nobility were 
expressed in the House last week when 
that body voted a new Federal award to 
be known as the Medal for Distinguished 
Civilian Achievement, Mr. Eisenhower has 
been agitating for legislation of this sort 
since 1955, and a similar proposal was ad- 
vanced when Mr, Truman was in the White 
House. 

Representative Gross of Iowa remarked 
dispiritedly that he supposed that likely 
candidates for the honors list would con- 
sist of public busybodies like Eric John- 
ston, Paul G. Hoffman, and Nelson Rocke- 
feller. Johnston was the organizer of a 
Washington pep session in support of Fed- 
eral aid and Hoffman a former adminis- 
trator of the giveaway. Rockefeller, cur- 
rently the “modern Republican” choice for 
nomination as Governor of New York, held 
a number of posts under both the New Deal 
and the Eisenhower administration and 
likes to present himself as the very em- 
bodiment of the enlightened millionaire, 

Of course, Mr. Gross’ fears are well founded. 
The awards generally may be expected to go 
to stuffed shirts, and it is inevitable that they 
will be regarded as a form of political payoff 
for services rendered. 

The Constitution frowns on titles of no- 
bility, but the merit medal bill is an ob- 
vious attempt to create a kind of German 
silver aristocracy. At best, it is unneces- 
sary, for the rewards of constructive ac- 
complishment are sufficient in themselves 
and cannot be enhanced by a medal con- 
ferred in the name of a politician. There are 
plenty of learned societies and professional 
groups associated with the arts and literature 
which already give respected awards for eml- 
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nent attainment. The Government does not 
have to intrude itself in such matters. 

When it does, it creates the impression 
that the State has somehow become responsi- 
ble for excellence in the individual. That 18 
the impression Russia seeks to foster when 
it gives Lenin (formerly Stalin) prizes and 
the various other awards at Government dis- 
posal to herald Communist achievement. 
We should avoid copying the Soviet prac- 
tice, for civilian medals conferred by gov- 
ernments inevitably imply that the recipient 
is at the service of an ideology. 

Let us trust that the Senate has better 
sense than the House and junks this 
scheme. 


The Menace of Disinterest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


oF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by Constantine Brown appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
31, 1958, entitled “The Menace of Dis- 
interest“: 

THE MENACE OF DIsSINTEREST—EVENTS ACROSS 
Wortp SEEN AFFECTING ALL IN UNITED 
STATES, INCLUDING “So WHAT” TRIBE 
There are a lot of Smiths and Joneses in 

the United States. But there is a name 

more legion than either of these old re- 
liables, although it never appears in tele- 
phone directories. The name is “Sowhat.” 

A typical Sowhat, or So What, if you will, 
may be found in every city and town, every 
country crossroads store, every club and bar 
in America. Oftentimes Mr. So What will 
be a leader in his community, a civic worker, 
a churhgoer. He may be, and often is, a 
member of a legislature or a city council. 
He is prosperous in business or in one of the 
professions. He is levelheaded, sound, care- 
ful, thoughtful, responsible, and conserva- 
tive. 

But when something comes along outside 
the ken of his dally activities, something 
having to do with events and developments 
far from his own habitat, he spreads his 
hands, shrugs his shoulders and says, “So 
what?” 

So, what if the Russians are fomenting 
strife and discord in the Middle East (or 
Asia, or Africa, or South America)? That's 
a long way from here. Besides, what can 
we do about it? What do We care if a 
bunch of bedsheet-wearing desert nomads 
get worked up about whatever sheik or 
sultan or king they happen to have, and 
shoot a few people while they look for a 
new government? 

Why, asks Mr. So What crossly, are we 
talking about intervention, sending Ameri- 
can troops into foreign climes, spending 
billions of dollars on foolishness, just to try 
meddling in some foreign matter that has 
no g to do with the dally routine in 
which Mr. So What has his complacent 
being? 

Above all, complains Mr. So What, why are 
our Senators down there in Washington, and 
our President and the Secretary of State and 
šli those officials great and small spending 
all their time fooling around with all this 
foreign talk when they need to get down to 
business and get business up for us Ameri- 
cans? á 

And why are all those politician fellows 
getting all worked up about a few American- 
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type Communists and their pals who might 
like to betray their country's survival to a 
foreign ideology and a menacing military 
aggressor? 

The trouble with Mr. So What, all thou- 
sands of him, is that he stops at the ques- 
tions. He asks why because he is annoyed at 
the disturbance to his comfortable ways. But 
his why does not bestir him to find out why. 

And the tragedy is that Mr. So What, as we 
said when we introduced him, is not a dolt, 
a ne’er-do-well, or even a run-of-the-mill 
citizen. He is a leader, or is looked up to as 
such at least, in his community. Yet he sets 
the example to his fellow citizens of lésser 
stature, and the example is the hands-spread- 
out "so what“ when matters lle outside his 
immediate interest. 

It may be submitted that this So What fel- 
low is probably more of a danger to the free 
world, to freedom in America and everywhere 
else in the still-remaining and rapidly dwin- 
dling area of the world that is free than 10 
times his number of diligent Communist 
agents, or a hundred times his number of 
just plain Communist subjects. 

If one is to argue with a So What, the 
annoyed reply one gets is petulant: “What 
can 1 do about it anyway?“ The answer to 
that one is just “plenty.” Not at all by get- 
ting all excited and frenzied, worked up into 
a lather, or emotionally intoxicated. But 
just getting familiar with the world situa- 
tion, at the same time realizing, like the great 
English poet, John Donne, that every man's 
death diminishes me, for I am a part of man- 
kind.” Putting the two together—a knowl- 
edge of events and their significance, plus the 
realization that in this shrinking world no 
man can resign from the common destiny 
of mankind—will bring an end to the "So 
Whats” quite definitely, 

These days, the events taking place in the 
Middle East, in Asia or Africa or Greenland 
or Antarctica are of immediate concern to 
the men and women of the United States. 
They can, and probably will, affect the lives 
and fortunes of every man, woman, and child 
in America, not to mention the millions of 

people everywhere else. 

Perhaps we who deplore the So Whats can 
begin by making everyone we meet provide 
the answers to his own querulous question. 


Engineer Commissioner for District of 
Columbia Col. Alvin C. Welling Nomi- 
nated for Promotion to Brigadier Gen- 
eral 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr, .FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Star of July 31, 1958, 
which comments on the nomination of 
Colonel Welling to be a brigadier general; 

MERITED PROMOTION 

President Eisenhower's nomination of Col, 
Alvin C. Welling for promotion to brigadier 
general is gratifying to the community which 
has become his temporary home and to which 
he has contributed so much as Engineer Com- 
missioner. Colonel Welling has earned the 
coveted star, not only because of his distin- 
guished record in the Army as a wartime and 
peacetime officer in many parts of the globe 

|] 
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but also because of his impressive efforts to 
build a greater National Capital, 

Taking over the engineer commissioner- 
ship from Maj, Gen. Thomas A. Lane just a 
year ago, Colonel Welling plunged with char- 
acteristic energy into the midst of some par- 
ticularly troublesome local problems, includ- 
ing the bridge dispute, the routing of 240 
through the District, etc. He has played a 
major role in solving the bridge and highway 
difficulties, in addition to devoting attention 
to many other District and metropolitan area 
matters. We are pleased to salute General- 
designate Welling as he continues his fine 
work for Washington. 


Jacob Nelson “Nellie” Fox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS N 


HON. EMMET F. BYRN 


OF ILLINOIS ) 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 — 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois.. Mr. Speaker, 
in a season when the Chicago White Sox 
need an act of Congress or a Shot in 
the arm in their pursuit of the Yankees, 
it is refreshing and stimulating to have 
Nellie Fox playing his usual brilliant 
game from day to day. 

Everyone admires a competitor 
whether it is on the athletic field or in 
business, industry, or labor. 

In a season when the Comiskey family 
is playing the judicial circuit it is nice 
to know that Nellie Fox is wearing the 
regimentals of the White Sox. 

I would like to call attention to the 
following article in Bob Addie’s column 
appearing in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of today: 

Cuicaco, July 31.—Perhaps the most re- 
markable ballplayer in the majors today is 
Jacob Nelson Fox, a little man who plays 
second base for the Chicago White Sox. 

They call him “Nellie” and he's chiefly 
distinguished for carrying the biggest wad 
of chewing tobacco west of Rocky Bridges. 
Nellie is the sort of guy who always makes 
the right play at the right time. 

A couple of years ago Casey Stengel was 
marveling at the many talents of Nellie Fox. 

“You take these all-star games now,” Casey 
was saying, “and you see a lot of big fellas 
who can drive it out of the park. But this 
little fella (Fox) has won me more all-star 


games with his nub hits than all the big 


men.” 

Fox's forte is driving the opposition crazy 
with his slipper-slappery hits which know 
no geographical bounds. He's likely to push 
a ball into left, center, or right. On occa- 
sion, he can pull a ball with authority. 

Last season, his Chicago mates were kid- 
ding him about his lack of power. 

“I can hit home runs when I have to,” 
Nellie defended himself. “But trying for 
homers isn't smart baseball. Im a little 
man and I’ve got to meet the ball.“ 

Actually, Nellie hit six homers last year 
but the important thing is that he led the 
league in hits. He's led the American 
League in hits three times and it appears 
he'll do it again. He always gets around 190 
hits a year and his nuisance value is re- 
spected by every club. 

Fox is perhaps the best bunter in the 
majors today. He lays down what is known 
in the trade as “a dead fish.” It's a bunt 
which starts out fast and suddenly stops 
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like a billiards expert putting English on 
a cue ball. 

Nellie plays percentage baseball. He's a 
dangerous man in the late innings when a 
run is needed by his side. He personally beat 
the Nats in the first two games of this series. 

In the first game, he tripled and then ap- 
parentiy was caught off third when the next 
batter, Jim Landis, grounded sharply to 
Ossie Alverez. Fox gave a great broken- 
field performance which would have done 
credit to a halfback, He avoided the tag, 
got back to third, and eventually scored the 
winning run. 

He was the key man Tuesday night, too. 
Russ Kemmerer was going along on a 1-0 
victory with nobody on and one out in the 
ninth, It was Fox who beat out a scratch 
hit to Alverez to pave the way for Sherm 
Lollar's homer, Nellie kept the Sox “alive.” 
He's been keeping them alive for years with 
his incredible fielding and hitting. 

His pickup from the Philadelphia Athletics 
was the best deal Chicago ever made. He 
was traded even up for Joe Tipton, a second- 
string catcher, back in October of 1949. 

It must be admitted that Fox hardly 
looked like a star when he was with the 
A's. He batted 255 in 88 games for Phila- 
delphla. The late Clark Griffith was looking 
for a second baseman about that time and 
called up his old friend, Connie Mack, about 
the possibility of getting Fox. 

“I wouldn't advise it, Clark.“ said Mr. 
Mack. “He's a little fellow who is a good 
glove man but I doubt he'd hit enough for 
you.” 

So Fox went to the White Sox. He was 
no ball of fire there in his first year, batting 
only .247 in 130 games. But he batted 313 
the next season and has been around the 300 
mark ever since. 

Fox isn't exactly as tiny as people make 
him out to be. He's listed as standing 5 feet 
10 inches and weighing 160 pounds. He's 
pronen around 5 feet 8 inches and weighs 

Since Albie Pearson came into the league, 
Fox considers himself a giant. He teases 
Pearson about being a midget, Yet, like 
all little guys, Fox has a sympathy for his 
fellow midgets in the endless battle of the 
Davids against the Goliaths. 

He's helped Pearson quite a bit, stressing 
to his younger rival the importance of get- 
ting basehits instead of going for homers, 

Fox is what is known as a choke hitter 
as distinguished from a chokeup hitter. In 
baseball, there’s an ominous sign in which 
a player draws his finger across his throat 
indicating that another player chokes up in 
the clutch—or fails under pressure. 

Nellie doesn’t choke up but he does choke 
his bat to get increased mobility. The pesky, 
little guy is always pushing hits past the 
opposition and drives the enemy to distrac- 
tion. y 

Nellie Fox is a great example of the made 
ballplayer who came up with modest talent 
and blossomed into a star through determi- 
nation and desire, Horatio Alger, the patron 
saint of poor boys who rose from rags to 
riches, could have had a good story in Nellie 
Fox. 
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Is This Neutrality? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I remember 
a brilliant statement on the futility of 
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neutralism by Carlos P. Romulo some 
months ago in which the distinguished 
spokesman from the Philippines exposed 
the moral nakedness of this position in 
face of the depredations of communism. 

An equally pertinent commentary on 
the subject is at hand in the form of a 
timely editorial from the Logan (W. Va.) 
Banner, entitled “Is This Neutrality?” 
It deals with the “self-styled” neutrality 
of India’s Nehru, and it reads the Nehru 
record in this respect. 

I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

Is THIS NEUTRALITY? 

If you put a stopwatch on Indian Prime 
Minister Nehru's reactions to various moves 
by the United States and the Soviet Union it 
would proye rather embarrassing to him in 
his self-styled neutrality. 

When American troops landed in Lebanon, 
at the request of the Lebanese president and 
under specific orders not to fight, Nehru was 
right in there with his condemnation. 

But when Russia in 1956 sent the Red 
Army into Hungary, at nobody's request, to 
crush a genuine revolt against Soviet domina- 
tion with cruel and bloody force, Nehru could 
not find his voice. Only after weeks did he 
grudgingly concede that the affair had its 
bad aspects, 

By his own highly peculiar standards, 
Nehru may indeed be a neutral. But it is 
not a neutrality that many can admire or 
wish to copy. 


Judge Carrick Buck, Dedicated Public 
Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
as a result of a recent appointment by 
the administration, the Honorable Car- 
rick H. Buck, 24-year veteran of the Cir- 
cuit Court, First Circuit, Hawaii. is re- 
placed on the bench thus depriving the 
people of Hawaii of irreplaceable and in- 
valuable experience in a jurist accorded 
the highest respect by every member of 
the bar, as well as the citizenry of Hawaii. 

An editorial from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, a dedicated Republican news- 
paper, points out that this distinguished 
and eminent jurist leaves the bench on 
“the changing whims of political for- 
tune.” It is my memory that her ap- 
pointment was to fill a vacancy on the 
bench, not to replace an incumbent. 

Judge Buck has earned, in the minds 
of all Hawaii, the high praise paid her in 
the editorial. Hawaii regrets her depar- 
ture. Having known the judge as a per- 
sonal friend and having had occasion, 
as a police officer and a jury commis- 
sioner, to work with her, I am personally 
well aware of her conviction in Hawaii 
and her moral courage to act in accord- 
ance with her convictions. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that she has been 
replaced. 

The editorial follows: 

SALUTE TO AN ABLE, FIRM JURIST 

After nearly a quarter-century on the 

Territory's circuit bench, Judge Carrick H. 
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Buck has been replaced as judge of Oahu's 
first circuit by the fust-appointed Judge 
Edgar D. Crumpacker, former assistant 
United States attorney. 

Thus, Judge Buck leaves the bench as she 
first assumed it, on the changing winds of 
political fortune. 

So long as our circuit judges are appointed 
at Washington, so.long will the inevitable 
result be appointment partly, at least, on a 
basis of Republican or Democratic Party 
allegiance. Judge Buck came to the bench 
under Democratic auspices. 

Carrick Buck's name will liye in Hawaii 
court annals as the first woman judge to pre- 
side over one of its circuit courts. Also as a 
circuit judge with unusual length of service. 

But more importantly, her service will be 
remembered as that of a competent Jurist, a 
meticulous researcher in civil actions, a firm 
and courageous dispenser of justice in 
criminal actions, 

Her mother was the first woman lawyer in 
New Mexico, where Carrick Buck was born 
soon after the turn of the century. Judge 
Buck was barely old enough to vote when, in 
1921, she was admitted to the California bar. 

She came to Hawait in 1923, was associated 
in law practice with the late Frank E. Thomp- 
son, then served as assistant United States 
attorney, the same post from which her suc- 
cessor has now been chosen, 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
her to the Kauai Circuit Court in 1934. She 
moved to the Oahu courtroom in 1942, to 
serve continuously until she stepped down 
this week. f 

Although Judge Buck is an ardent Demo- 
crat, her sense of justice is all American. 
Her dedication to the high principles of her 
calling have won the admiration and respect 
of bench and bar alike. 

Her long tour of duty on the bench ended 
this week. The record she has made as an 


able, impartial dispenser of justice continues. 


Farley Will Try 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial from the Galena 
(III.) Gazette: 

X FarLey WII Tear 


Your editor was seated in a Southern 
Pacific diner headed east out of San Fran- 
cisco several years ago. Suddenly the stew- 
ard ushered a huge hulk of a man to the 
empty seat across the table. “I'm Jim Far- 
ley," boomed the big fellow as ho offered his 
hand, “What's your name?” 
down. 

Thus we were off on an interesting 3-day 
trip to Chicago which offered many oppor- 
tunities to chat with the famous Democratic 
politician. In his warmhearted, informal 
way, Farley expounded his thinking about 
many of the great issues of the day. There 
was no pettiness in his Judgment of others 
then basking in the national limelight, 
thougi’ it was apparent that he had been 
keenly disanpointed by the turn of events 
which removed him from Democratic coun- 
cils. 

Now he has announced that he will seek 
his party's nomination as United States Sen- 
ator from New York. The incumbent Irvine 
M. Ives, a Republican, is not seeking reclec- 
tion. It is concelvable that Farley, now 
board chairman of the Coca-Cola Export 


Then he sat 
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Corp., could stage the political comeback of 
the year. The man who rose from the lowly 
office of town clerk in Stony Point, N. Y. 
(1911) to become the mastermind of Demo- 
cratic politics in the early New Deal days 
may still have what it takes, 


Leader’s Clemency to Murderers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce publication for June 1958 car- 
ried the following paragraph: 

RIGHTS VERSUS OBLIGATIONS 


The Governor's proclamation of an NAACP 
Day, which has been hailed by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People in a 4-day program called Let Free- 
dom Ring, seems entirely out of place, in 
view of the rampant hoodium attacks in 
Philadelphia, directly chargeable to young 
Negroes. It is obvious that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on citizenship rights 
and not enough emphasis on the obligations 
of citizenship, especially among our ambi- 
tious minority groups. May we suggest the 
Governor proclaim a Good Citizenship Day, 
with the admonition of all persons of good 
will to forget their petty bias and work for 
better citizenship. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer of March 
20, 1958, has this to say about his 
clemency to murderers: 

LEADER'S CLEMENCY TO MURDERERS 


Clemency to murderers has become the 
shameful hallmark of the Leader adminis- 
tration at Harrisburg. 

Governor Leader has again, in his commu- 
tation of life sentences given 11 convicted 
murderers, displayed his contempt for Justice 
and his disregard for the proper protection 
of our citizens from crime. 

His latest acts of leniency, on the recom- 
mendation of his mollycoddling board of 
pardons, take their place in a succession of 
similar ‘acts that have sprung the prison 
doors for murderers and, in effect, nullified . 
the sentences of the courts. 

Commutation of a life term in prison 
makes the convict eligible for parole. Every 
time Governor Leader takes this step he earns 
applause wherever lawbrekkers may gather, 
particularly in the cell rooms of our State 
penitentiaries, But his leniency to killers 
can only produce among the law-abiding 
people of our Commonwealth feelings of deep 
dismay and disquiet. 

Among those whose life sentence was com- 
muted in the latest batch—which embraced 
a total of 35 commutations and 4 pardons— 
was Aaron M. Gore, who had been convicted 
of the brutal killing of a policeman, Henry 
J. Hicks. f 

Gore and a companion, both 15 at the 
time, were running away from their homes in 
North Jersey on Christmas Eve, 1946, when 
they were picked up In Philadelphia by Hicks. 
The patrolman attempted to take them to the 
station house so they could be returned to 
their familles when the two suddenly at- 
tacked him. Gore shot him with an auto- 
mutic- pistol; his companion, Keith Donald- 
gon, bludgeoned him with a club. Donald- 
son was found gullty of second-degree mur- 
der, sent to White Hill Industrial School and 
released after 5 years. 
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FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover termed the 
murder a “brutal and senseless killing” and 
a “shocking spectacle.” 

Governor Leader, on the other hand, sees 
reason for leniency to the killer, In his com- 
mutation of Gore's sentence, there Is, as 
usual, cold disregard for the victim and his 
family. 

Patrolman Hicks left behind him that 
Christmas Eve his widow and their six small 
children. 

“Why,” asked Mrs. Hicks, when she was 
told of Leader's action, do they send mur- 
derers to jail if they are going to let them 
out? Who will this man kill next? What 
other family will suffer?” 

Those questions demand answers from one 
man, Governor Leader, and they will nag at 
his conscience the rest of his life. 

What would he say to Mrs. Hicks and her 
fatherless children? What would he say to 
the family of Edith Snyder, the 16-year-old 
girl who was shot to death by Robert D. 
Heineman, as she was doing her homework 
in her Abington home on April 25, 1940? 
Heineman is among those whose life term has 
been commuted by Governor Leader. 

What would he say to the family of James 
F. Gannon, who was shot and killed on his 
30th birthday during the holdup of a south 
Philadelphia taproom in 1942? A man con- 
victed of first-degree murder in that case has 
had his life sentence changed by Governor 
Leader. 

Beyond all else, what has the Governor to 
say to the people of Pennsylvania to justify 
his outrageous mass clemency to this group 
of savage criminals? 

At a time when the police and the courts 
are trying desperately to stem crime, when 
teen-age delinquency has become an acute 
national problem, the spectacle of a Governor 
of Pennsylvania opening prison doors for per- 
sons convicted of the most heinous crimes is 
an appalling one, and one that George M. 
Leader will be held accountable for by the 


people. 

The above comments do not come from 
my section. They come from Pennsyl- 
vania people. 

The Pennsylvania Governor is making 
quite a record for himself in encouraging 
crime and pandering to minority groups. 


Morris Ernst: Friend or Foe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in Puer- 
to Rico, where democracy thrives, the 
Dominican tyranny is not popular, to say 
the least. Earl Parker Hanson, colum- 
nist for the Island Times, on June 13 and 
27, 1958, wrote about Morris Ernst and 
Trujillo. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the two columns: 

[From the Puerto Rico Island Times of 
June 13, 1958 
Monnis Ernst: TRUJILLO'S ENEMY 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 

A cry of shame and sorrowful disbelief 
arose from a thousand decent American 
Liberals when Morris Ernst, famous as a 
fighter for human rights and freedoms hired 
himself out for a special purpose to the 
worst, most ruthless, most murderous, most 


despicable, of modern Latin American dic- 
tators. 
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The Basque scholar, Galindez, well-known 
enemy of the Dominican Republic’s General- 
lisimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, had 
disappeared in New York. The American 
flier, Gerald Murphy, had disappeared in 
Ciudad Trujillo. Overwhelming circum- 
stantial evidence, uncovered in half a dozen 
careful investigations, pointed to a connec- 
tion between the two disappearances, and 
to a diabolical plot, engineered by Trujillo 
and his highest henchmen, to do away with 
them both. The Dominicans Ignored the 
United States Government's official charges 
of forgery in their official documentation of 
the case, submitted to rid them of blame. 
They also ignored Washington’s official re- 
quests for complete and frank assistance in 
investigations of the mystery, which had 
stirred up great popular interest. 

Trujillo’s reputation suffered, and so did 
his tourist business. His henchmen and 
boughten public relations people, however, 
including some of the lowest professional 
Communist-hunters in the Americas, issued 
a lot of foul red herrings to the effect that 
Galindez was a Communist, and probably a 
crook to boot, who was short in his accounts 
as an agent for the Basque government in 
exile, and that Gerald Murphy was no better 
than he should have been. 

That kind of stuff didn’t impress the Amer- 
ican public very deeply, so el benefactor put 
put three men on his payroll, among whom 
Ernst was the best known, to make an im- 
partial investigation which was to be widely 
disseminated if it cleared Trujillo, and re- 
main unpublished if it did not. 

Former admirers of Ernst pointed out that 
when a lawyer takes a fee he can be impartial 
only on the side of his client, and that for 
a man like Ernst to undertake to whitewash 
a man like Trujillo in the matter of just one 
disappearance, was the equivalent of having 
set out 15 years ago to whitewash Hitler (for 
a price) by trying to prove that he hadn't 
caused the death of one specific Jew named 
Molshe Greenburg. 

Now the Ernst report is out and widely 
distributed and if one of Ernst's ideas in 
taking on the job was to get his name in the 
papers, he made the grade. The job got on 
the front pages, and into the editorial sec- 
tions, of dozens of papers with the stature 
of the New York Times and the New York 
Evening Post, to say nothing of el Mundo. 
Headlines read “Ernst Exonerates Trujillo"; 
the stories and editorial comments said just 
the opposite. They said that Ernst didn't 
prove a thing that his effort was merely a 
lawyer's brief for a client, and poor one at 
that, They said that the supposedly impar- 
tial report didn't tackle any of the evidence 
that pointed directly to Trujillo, and that it 
even aped the original Trujillo technique of 
implying that Galindez was a crook and 
short in his accounts—as though a smear 
like that, of a man who can't answer back, 
had anything at all to do with the question 
of whether or not Trujillo had him done in. 

The sloppy, evasive, innuendo-filled report 
broke the case wide open again by drawing 
indignant comments from all over. Even 
my friend Tom Hayes abandoned his usual 
“Yes and then again No” technique and 
came out with a ringing denunciation of 
Ernst in a very fine, indignant column in 
el Mundo, 

At-a-boy, Morris Ernst, Even though you 
didn't do it in such a way as to win any- 
body's respect for yourself, you sure played 
a well-deserved dirty trick on the Dominican 
Monster. Nobody seems to take your report 
seriously, but it did get into the papers, it 
did revive interest in the Galindez case, it 
did unlease new forces and efforts against 
your employer and yourself, and it did 
strengthen rather than weaken popular sus- 
picion of that employer. 

And ff Trujillo should come to feel that 
he was rooked, because in hiring you he 
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thought he was hiring a meticulously honore 
able man, an impartial fighter for the truth, 
if he should come to entertain a suspicion 
that the man he hired has shown himself to 
be something else, and that Trujillo there- 
fore got a gypping, why so much the better. 
I'm all for gypping Trujillo, let the gyps 
fall where they may. 
[From the Puerto Rico Island Times of June 
27, 1958] 


THEY'RE SQUEEZING POOR MORRIS Eanst 
(By Earl Parker Hanson) 


It's like I said: when Morris Ernst took on 
the job of chief whitewash artist for one of 
the lowest, most brutal, most murderous 
figures In the modern political world—which 
has produced some beauts along those lines— 
he not only managed to get his name in 
the papers, but also to play the dirtiest trick 
that a lawyer every played on his client. 

I never saw anything like it. Here a lot of 
people made a lot of independent investiga- 
tions that all pointed in the same direction— 
to the abduction of Galindez in New York, 
to his subsequent murder in the Dominican 
Republic, to the later murder of the Ameri- 
can filer Gerald Murphy—all by the hench- 
men, and under the general direction, of el 
benefactor, Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Moina, to whose great bounty every- 
thing in the Dominican Republic must (had 
better) be credited publicly and gratefully, 
including confinement in loony-bins, jails, 
torture chambers, and cemeteries. 

The usual howl that all this was the work 
of the Communists didn't do much good be- 
cause the damning investigations were car- 
ried on by the FBI, the New York police, a 
Washington grand jury, and Henry Luce's 
Life magazine, and were spurred on relent- 
lessly by a Congressman from Oregon with a 
history of having previously associated with 
such organizations as the Rotary Club, the 
chureh, some baseball teams, the Cub 
Scouts, and the bar association. Not only 
didn't the United States public believe that 
those people were Communists, but it had 
also come to regard at least some of them as 
among the world’s most careful and highly 
skilled investigators. So the United States 
public generally concluded that when a 
magazine like Life came out with six pages, 
virtually accusing Trujillo point-blank of 
having ordered and master-minded the 
crimes, there must be something to it. So 
for a time there was a news-angle in the 
growing public apprehension that some- 
thing sinister and terrible was going on, 
and that Uncle Sam was having his nose 
twisted by a two-bit Caribbean generalis- 
simo. 

But stories need constant new news angles 
to sustain them, and after a while the 
Galindez-Murphy case began to fade from 
the front pages. So then, who stepped Into 
the picture but that well-known liberal 
fighter for human rights and decency, Morris 
Ernst, who undertook to make a new in- 
vestigation for a good price, which was an- 
nounced to be impartial in Trujillo's favor. 
And, brother, when a man of Ernst’s un- 
tarnished reputation agrees to so tarnish- 
ing a job, that is news, and now there was 
a new peg on which to hang the whole 
story—and possibly Ernst's reputation as 
well. A new mystery, that of Morris, How 
Could You? was added to the two old ones. - 
A new disappearance too, that of Ernst the 
stalwart liberal. In effect, the story became 
known as the Galindez-Murphy-Ernst case. 

For the better part of a year, nothing much 
happened as far as the papers were con- 
cerned. One had the feeling that those who 
had evidence and information were holding it 
back, waiting for the ap ce of Ernst's 
report so they could then dump it in his 
lap. 

8. K. the report came out, and, to judge 
by its public reception, it was a pretty sloppy 
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whitewash job. One magazine expressed the 
prevailing feeling that it was so sloppy 
that—if that was the best that an experi- 
enced lawyer and investigator like Ernst 
could do—it was the most damning docu- 
ment produced yet in proof of Trujillo’s 
ullt. 

5 So now there is another news- peg and the 
case is wide open again, You have seen the 
front page, and all of page 10, of the New 
York Times of June 23, presenting the most 
clinching evidence produced yet, against 
Trujillo and of a sure tieup between Murphy 
and Galindez, and handling the whole story 
together with a running commentary on the 
holes in Morris Ernst’s report. That evi- 
dence has been available for a long time; only 
now has it been released, and I have a strong 
suspicion that there is more to come, and 
that the case against Trujillo grows stronger 
daily as a result of Ernst's high-priced mess- 
ing around, 

What with all that, and his son spending a 
million dollars a year in the United States 
Just so he could flunk a United States Army 
educational course, poor Trujillo must be 
coming toward the bottom of his pockets. 

It's like I said, Morris, more power to you. 


The Russian Communist Empire: Its 
Historical Roots and Its Present 
Vulnerabilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
op 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is safe to say that the American 
people generally have not yet come to 
understand the real nature of the Soviet 
Union, its historical past and its present 
fundamental weaknesses. Once this un- 
derstanding is attained, I feel certain 
that our people would support every im- 
aginative effort aimed at weakening our 
enemy, short of war. In fact, the process 
of weakening the U. S. S. R. empire from 
within would in itself reduce the possi- 
bility of armed hostilities. 


In the Soviet Union itself there is a 
whole new field of possibilities open to 
us for winning the cold war. If national- 
ism is a potent and dominant force in 
the Middle East today, which indeed it is, 
then this same force is even greater in 
scope and intensity among the many 
captive non-Russian nations in the 
Soviet Union. It simply does not make 
sense for us to permit Moscow to exploit 
the force of nationalism against us in the 
Middle East while we shamefully neglect 
to support this force and all its aspira- 
tions within Moscow's empire. But, 
again, I am certain that as we quickly 
come to understand the patriotic na- 
tionalisms of the nations in the U. S. S. R. 
such as Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, White 
Ruthenia, Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and other non- 
Russian nations, we will take the initia- 
tive on every level to support the libera- 
tion and independence of these captive 
countries. 

Remarkable strides toward this neces- 
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sary understanding are being made to- 
day. A good example of this appears in 
the two articles written recently by Dr. 
Paul H. Hallett in the Register, an out- 
standing national Catholic newspaper. 
The first article, dated July 6, is entitled 
“Without Moscow Would Communism 
Have Spread Over Earth?“; the second, 
dated July 20, raises the question, “Why 
not disintegration of the U. S. S. R.?“ 
The facts and ideas advanced by Dr. 
Hallett deserve the most careful read- 
ing by our Members of Congress. The 
article entitled; “Lands and Nations in 
the U. S. S. R.“ to which Dr. Hallett re- 
fers, appears in the July 18 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pages 13011- 
13016. Because of their basic impor- 
tance, I request that these two articles of 
the Register be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: j 

[From the Register, Denver, Colo., of July 6, 

1958] 
Wrrnout Moscow WOULD COMMUNISM HAVE 
SPREAD OVER EARTH? 
(By Paul H. Hallett) 

A thesis ably propounded by Prof. Lev 
Dobrlansky of Georgetown University is that 
the dynamism behind Communist conquests 
of non-Russian peoples is but a continuation 
of the old Russian power urge, which began 
in the 15th century, 

A work by Dr. Dobriansky called Lands and 
Nations in the U. S. S. R, now running in 
the Ukrainian Catholic weekly, Amerika, 
shows a Tsarist-antecedent for almost every 
Soviet manifestation. In the light of cur- 
rent Russian aggressions and attempts of our 
Government to stop them, the words of a 
Polish 16th-century King, who threatened 
with death English sailors who should at- 
tempt to run arms Into Muscovy, have a 
prophetic note: 

“The Muscovite,“ said the King, “who is 
not only our opponent of today but the 
eternal enemy of all free nations, should not 
be allowed to supply himself with cannons, 
bullets, and munitions or with artisans who 
manufacture arms hitherto unknown to 
those barbarians.” Those who helped bulla 
up Russian technocracy in the twenties and 
thirties might have pondered that warning. 

Messianism, the belief that Russia is des- 
tined to lead the world, is an old note in 
Muscovite history. It was given classic ex- 
pression in 1524 by the monk Philoteus who 
wrote: “All Christian empires ended and 
were absorbed by one empire—that of our 
autocrat, the Russian Tsar * * * Two Romes 
hate fallen, and the third exists; but there 
will be no fourth.” The first Rome in 
Philoteus’ concept was that of the Popes, 
the second. Constantinople. 

Even the nobles who were driven out of 
the land by the Bolsheviks sometimes ex- 
pressed sympathy for Russian conquests 
made under the Communists. A fair exam- 
ple is Alexander Romanoff, Grand Duke of 
Russia, who wrote that “to follow the exam- 
ple of the early Romanoffs * * * meant to 
admit that the Soviet Government should 
be helped and not hindered in its experiment 
and to wish it would succeed where the 
Romanoffs failed.” 

Famous is the prediction of Alexis de Toc- 
queville in his Democracy in America, writ- 
ten in 1835: “The American struggles against 
the natural obstacies that oppose him; the 
adversaries of the Russian are men; the for- 
mer combats the wilderness and savage life; 
the latter, civilization with all its weapons 
and its arts; the conquests of the one are 
therefore gained by the plowshare; those of 
the other by the sword * * * Yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of heaven 
to sway the destinies of half the globe.“ 
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If anyone doubts that Communist con- 
quests are nothing other than Muscovite con- 
quests let him consider how long Eastern Eu- 
rope would remain behind the Iron Curtain 
without the threat from the East. Only 
China (with its conquests of North Korea, 
North Vietnam, and Tibet, once parts of the 
Chinese Empire) has become Communist 
without great Russian armies, though not 
without Russian intrigue. Communism as 
such, without Muscovite help, has as yet not 
demonstrated its ability to take over a single 
nation, 

[From the Register, Denver, Colo., of July 20, 
1958 | 


Wuy Nor DISINTEGRATION or rut U. S. S. R.? 
(By Paul H. Hallett) 


This is an age of civil strife. Everywhere 
we are told that the Western World is disin- 
tegrating. We behold France pouring out 
her lifeblood on the Sahara sands, though 
she has an army of 450,000 men in Algeria as 
against perhaps 125,000 rebels. Still the war 
shows no signs of abating, 

Everywhere in the free world we see.a re- 
volt of subject nationalities, fomented by 
Moscow, and nowhere is rebellion encour- 
aged to rise in the Communist-dominated 
world. 

But why not an assertion of the national- 
ities within the Red empire that might bleed 
it to death? 

Dr. Ley Dobriansky of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, prominent in Ukrainian-American 
circles, sees no hope of a revolt inside Mus- 
covy proper, or what is known as Great 
Russia. The people there have no tradition 
of freedom, as do some of the subject peoples 
within the swollen U. 8. 8. R. 

What is called for convenience “Russia” 
is a complex of 15 subject states, and 150 
nationalities and tribes. The attitude of 
the members of this “union” toward Great 
Russia and communism has been demon- 
strated abundantly in the Ukraine, not to 
speak of satellite East Germany, Poland, and 
Hungary, where short-lived revolts have 
taken place. 

In the period 1917-22, writes Dr. Dobrian- 
sky, had the national republics of Georgia, 
Armenia, Ukraine, Turkestan, Azerbaijan, 
White Ruthenia, the Far East Republic, and 
others succeeded in resisting the Red Rus- 
sian armies, would there have been a Soviet 
Union, followed later by an expanded em- 
pire? “Obviously not.” 

Dr. Dobriansky urges that we conduct po- 
litical warfare aimed at the very heart of the 
Russian Communist empire. It is impos- 
sible for us to expand freedom in the world, 
or even to preserye existing freedoms, by 
giving the enemy the prime advantage of 
continually creating tensions on this side of 
the Iron Curtain. 

“With the minimum danger of precipitat- 
ing any hot war, we can employ diplomatic, 
political, psychological, and cultural weap- 
ons in an area that is eyen more important 
than the satellite one.” 

A study of Russian history will reveal that 
even in Tsarist days Russian expansion was 
won by duplicity and propaganda as much 
as by force of arms. Ever since the Na- 
poleonle wars Russia has never won a major 
war unaided, but diplomatic action and sub- 
version have been responsible for her terri- 
torial gains, 

Karl Marx, whose materialism Rfissia took 
over but who did not create Russian aggres- 
sion, observed a century ago: “Russian dip- 
lomatic supremacy owes its efficiency to the 
imbecility and timidity of the Western na- 
tions. * * * There is only one way to deal 
with a power like Russia, and that is the 
fearless way.“ Those words are even truer 
today. 


* 
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Max Ascoli on the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Max Ascoli, 
the perceptive editor of the Reporter, has 
some sober thoughts in the current issue 
of the Reporter on the hard choices fac- 
ing us in the Middle East: 

THe Worst YET 


Since the end of the fighting in Korea, 
our country has undergone a series of trau- 
matic experiences and each new shock has led 
us only to bitter soul-searching. When the 
Hungarians revolted, we did no more than 
wish them luck, secretly hoping that the 
other satellite peoples would not follow their 
example. Then, one after another, came all 
those technological Russian achievements 
that made our vaunted supremacy in gadgets 
and weapons more than questionable. 

The latest traumatic experience is proving 
to be far more shattering than any we have 
previously undergone. This time it has not 
been caused by lack of action. Rather, we 
have found ourselves acting in Lebanon as if 
in a trance, with the Lebanese people and 
the rest of the world staring at us in dismay 
or in anger. 

What are our marines doing there, par- 
ticularly since Lebanon is a jumping off place 
to nowhere? They are not supposed to fight 
the rebels, and the rebels themselves, for all 
the massive military suport they are sup- 
posed to have recelved from the United Arab 
Republic, do not seem inclined to do much 
fighting anyway—a disposition shared by the 
regular Lebanese army. 

The United States Marines have always 
been a redoubtable military outfit, but these 
Marines from the Sixth Fleet, it has been re- 
peatedly stated, have the latest weapons. 
So have our ships and so have our planes. 
Yet what at the utmost might have been 
needed in Lebanon was a police force with 
night sticks. Actually, the U. N. observer 
teams were such a force and were guarantee- 
ing the transition from the Chamoun gov- 
ernment to one selected by compromise 
among the belligerent Lebanese faction. 
Compromise seems to have been the over- 
riding aim of the Lebanese civil warriors. 
But when President Chamoun cried out for 
help, the Marines landed. 

The incongruous quality of the whole 
operation was matched by the equally incon- 
gruocus, and nearby unanimous approval by 
responsible Americans of the President's 
decision, It was a case of patriotic sup- 
port given for patriotism’s sake to an action 
that had been taken for action’s sake. True, 
it was said that the President could not do 
otherwise, which may mean that he had let 
himself be maneuvered into a position where 
he had no alternatives, and where, therefore, 
a show of strength was determined by im- 
potence, 

It may be sald that our British allles acted 
more or less the way we did. Yet once again 

‘they showed that patriotism does not require 
unanimous approval of whatever action the 
men in power may see fit to undertake, 

Perhaps our intervention in Lebanon was 
made necessary by our previous policies. It 
was inevitable just as it was frivolous, and 
for this inevitability and frivolity the Re- 
publican administration Is not solely respon- 
sible. How many times have we heard that 
it is America's destiny to be the guardian of 
all nations, great and small? To keep the 
independence and integrity of Middle East- 
ern nations was the avowed alm of the Eisen- 
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hower doctrine. No political aggregate that 
has come to be culled a nation can—so it 
seems—ever get rid of its Independence and 
integrity, nor can it ever be relieved of the 
Durden of sovereignty. Even the fact of 
having no economic or political viability is 
no exemption from nationhood—an extra- 
ordinary extension of the Wilsonian princi- 
ple. And no nation can change its internal 
order except via due process of an utterly 
unwritten, utterly unfathomed law. 

This maniacal conservatism, this worship 
of the status quo, is counteracted by an 
equally maniacal acceptance of all national- 
isms, of all movements for national inde- 
pendence. At present, Soviet Russia has be- 
come the champion of wholesale national- 
ism—proyided of course it does not benefit 
Hungarians or Poles, Soviet Russia is riding 
high, while we have assumed the role of the 
world's arch-reactionary. Yet this playing 
with the sovereignty and independence of 
nations, whether to defend them at any price 
or subvert them at any price, is exceedingly 
reckless. It is an unchallengeable fact of 
international life—and particularly in these 
days of free-for-all nationhood and nation- 
allam—that for the extravagances of the 
minor powers it is the major ones who pay. 

The potential arbitrariness of the two 
major nations finds some check in the pe- 
culiar conditions of our bipolar, multina- 
tional world. Fortunately there are also 
intermediate powers endowed with different 
degrees of strength and influence—and we 
have found out only too well in the days 
following the Lebanon landings what a check 
these powers can exert, The small nations 
too, no matter how improbable some of them 
may be, have a role to play—witness the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 

In the world of the United Nations con- 
ditions have come into existence which make 
a new dimension of democracy—democracy 
in international affairs—not only conceivable 
but actual. The extraordinary thing is that 
in this new game of international politics 
the greatest democracy in the world con- 
sistently manages to be the loser, 


Seaway Just Adds to Other Ill Winds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconp, I include the first 
of three articles by Mr. Eckert Good- 
man which appeared in the New York 
Daily News on July 22, 1958 which deal 
with the effect of the opening of the St. 
Lawrence seaway on the port of New 
York: 

Seaway Just Apps ro OTHER ILL WINDS 

(By Eckert Goodman) 
(First of three articles) 

Three weeks ago a dull boom rumbled 
across the stilled St. Lawrence River Valley 
5 miles north of Massena, N. Y, It rever- 
berated up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
and echoed into coastal areas of Europe, 
Africa and South America. But nowhere did 
it resound with more impact than in the 
port of New Tork. 

The explosion, blasting a temporary dike 
across the river's north channel, marked the 
last major step in the creation of the half- 
billion dollar St. Lawrence seaway, which 
next year will open the Great Lakes to siz- 
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able, ocean-going freighters for the first 
time. 

The long-argued, Government-sponsored 
international seaway poses the latest and, 
perhaps, most dangerous challenge yet to 
the future growth and prosperity of New 
York. For it will be in direct competition 
with our city's single biggest and most im- 
portant economic asset—its hard-pressed 
port and maritime industry. 

If you live or work within 25 miles of the 
Statue of Liberty, you're among 13 million 
inhabitants of a 1,500-square-mile area gen- 
erally designated as the Port of New York. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FOUR IS LINKED TO PORT 


One out of every four people you see in 
& bus or subway owes his livelihood directly 
or indirectly to port activities. A second 
person in each quartet is supported by in- 
come from occupations which cater to the 
needs of “port workers.“ 

Altogether, the port’s waterborne com- 
merce is estimated to produce an annual in- 
come of $6.3 billion—more than a quarter of 
all wages earned in the metropolitan area. 

The 450 square miles of water encompassed 
by the New York Harbor’s 8 land-locked bays 
are regularly plied by liners, freighters, and 
tankers representing 170 different steam- 
ship companies, 

These vessels register an average of 26,000 
arrivals and departures a year as they tie up 
and cast off from two hundred-odd piers 
capable of berthing simultaneously more 
than 400 ocean-going ships along nearly 800 
miles of waterfront. 

No other port in the world can duplicate 
New York's tremendous seaborne traffic, the 
almost $9 billion value of its annual cargoes, 
or its abundance of maritime services and 
facilities. 

Yet New York's preeminence as the world’s 
greatest senport has been steadily declining 
for almost a generation; and its share of 
America’s foreign trade has taken such an 
alarming dip in the last decade that we have 
reached what Mayor Wagner recently de- 
scribed as a time of crisis. 

NEW YORK SHARE SHRINKS RAPIDLY 

Thirty-five years ago, New York handled 
more than 28 percent of the Nation's foreign 
cargoes and a whopping 40 percent of its 
general cargo. By last year, the figures had 
shrunk to 13.2 percent and 24.9 percent, re- 
spectively. 

Soaring imports of bulk commodities such 
as oll and mineral ores from South America, 
Africa, and Canada, and coal exports to 
Europe have already pushed the ports of 
Philadelphia (including Trenton and Cam- 
den, N. J., and Wilmington, Del.) and Hamp- 
ton Roads, Va. (Norfolk, Portsmouth, and 
Newport News) ahead of New York in terms 
of total tonnage. And Baltimore is pressing 
close behind. 

But it’s in the field of highly profitable gen- 
eral cargo, in which New York has tradition- 
ally specialized, that there's cause for real 
concern, 

General cargo, sometimes called package 
cargo, represents the blue chips in a port's 
foreign trade, the gilt-edged securities of its 
maritime industry. It consists of individual 
items of all sorts, from automobiles and 
breakfast foods to xylophones and zwieback. 

SPECIAL TREATMENT OFTEN IS REQUIRED 


Such merchandise requires pack- 
ing, handling, forwarding, individual bills of 
lading, high insurance, and innumerable 
other services not involved in the movement 
of bulk cargo, which is usually shipped by 
the boatload and handled mechanically. 

In 1925, New York boasted 16 million tons 
of this cargo, 3 million more than it checked 
off last year. And during the last 10 years, 
the port's portion of the national total has 
dropped at an average rate of over 1 percent 
a year. 

‘Where has this precious cargo been going? 
Mostly to costal ports south of New York 
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of Mexico. 

Last year, for instance, New Orleans, 


which has beaten out Baltimore for second 
place in the general cargo sweepstakes, rang 
up an almost 14-percent gain—more than 
3 times the increase registered by the coun- 
try as a whole and 35 times New York's. 

The factors responsible for the port of 
New York's decline are numerous and not 
always clear cut, but most local maritime 
authorities agree on the following major 
ones: 

New York’s largely antiquated finger 
piers—some of them half a century old 
and other outmoded waterfront facilities, 
which make cargo handling relatively slow 
and inefficient (hence, expensive). 

A Government-established freight rate 
differential, which discriminates against New 
York by making it cheaper to ship goods by 
rall between the Midwest and southern 
ports, including Philadelphia, 

The movement of large segments of in- 
dustry such as upstate rug factories and 
New England textile mills to the Southwest, 
and the development of huge new steel, oil 
refining, chemical, plastic, and other indus- 
tries in the South. 

The practice of pier owners in some ports 
of offering steamship operators use of their 
terminals at bargain rates or for free, in or- 
der to encourage trade. 

The rapid growth of interstate trucking, 
which has largely supplanted New York's 
coastwise shipping, and now causes costly, 
time-consuming congestion in overburdened 
waterfront streets and on piers which were 
designed for the loading of horse-drawn 
drays and lighters. 

New York's past history of waterfront 
crime and strikes, which cost industry mil- 
lions of dollars, often forced shippers to re- 
direct their cargoes, and ultimately received 
the sort of worldwide publicity which pro- 
vided perfect ammunition for promoters of 
competing ports. f 

The unprecedented expenditures by small- 
er ports since World War II on the develop- 
ment and promotion of modern facilities and 
harbor improvements, while New York 
marked time. 

The toal lack, until recently, of any con- 
certed effort on the part of local govern- 
ment or the maritime community to sell the 
port of New York or attract new business. 

The so-called rail differential, which 
many authorities consider the most impor- 
tant single factor in New York’s shipping 
decline, was set by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission In 1877. It was designed 
to give southern ports a fair shake in com- 
peting against New York and Boston at a 
time when seaborne cargo rates were lower 
from the two northern ports. 


FINALLY MAKE EFFORT TO ADJUST RATES 


In 1935, ocean rates from all eastern sea- 
board ports were equalized by general agree- 
ment among the steamship companies, but 
nothing was ever done to even the rail rates. 

As a result, a Midwest shipper can save 
an average of 2 cents per 100 pounds by send- 
ing his through the port of Phila- 
delphia and at least an additional 1 cent per 
100 pounds by routing them through Balti- 
more, Norfolk, and other southern ports. In 
the case of New Orleans, the saving is fre- 
quently as high as 6 cents. 

Within the past few years determined 
action has been taken by eastern railroads, 
the Port of New York Authority, the city 
administration, and local maritime groups to 
have the inequitable rail rates readjusted. 
“But,” as one port observer commented, “the 
effort should have been made years ago.” 

The same thing could be said in regard to 
regulation of New York’s gangster-doml- 
nated, goon-controlled longshore industry, 
the putting into effect of a hard-hitting port 
promotion program, and the modernization 
of the city’s cargo-handling facilities. 
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Ten years ago the Port of New York Au- 
thority, the nonpolitical bistate port devel- 
opment agency Al Smith helped to create, 
offered to take over and rehabilitate New 
York’s one-hundred-and-sixty-odd munici- 
pally owned piers. 

CITY NIXED OFFER AND DID NOTHING 


The proposal was turned down by the city 
because, as Marine and Aviation Department 
Commissioner Vincent A. G. O'Connor puts 
it, “It was felt that New York coul@ do the 
job more profitably.” 

“The only hiteh,“ O'Connor hastens to fc- 
knowledge, is that the city falled to do 
anything.” 

This isn't quite true, because in the in- 
tervening decade, while the port authority 
was building 14 modern terminals in Newark 
and Hoboken, the city did get around to re- 
placing a North River pier (No. 57) which 
had burned down. 

But only in the last 3 years has a city 
administration managed to shift out of neu- 
tral into what could become a high-gear, 
municipal-port-reconstruction program, 


SAYS CITY NOW PAYS FOR ITS PAST SINS 


“New York,” remarked a veteran steamship 
Official, “is belatedly paying the price for its 
past sins. 

“For years nearly everyone in and out of 
the local shipping industry just took the 
port for granted. There was a general feel- 
ing of indifference about its welfare and a 
smug assurance that its position was unas- 
sallable. < 

“Groups most vitally dependent for thelr 
existence on the port's foreign trade had 
developed an attitude of mutual distrust 
combined with selfish opportunism and 
shortsighted expediency. 

“Now a lot of smaller seaports are teach- 
ing the giant a lesson.“ 

“Gulliver,” added another official, “could 
have brushed off the Lilliputians like flies if 
he hadn't fallen asleep. By the time he woke 
up the pygmies had him pretty well pinned.” 


Business, Labor Versus Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, we 
hear a tremendous din from reaction- 
aries who dislike labor and who believe 
that labor never should enter the politi- 
cal arena. 

From time to time amidst these false 
charges raised by the opponents of labor 
comes a gleam of truth. Such a gleam 
of truth appeared in a fine article writ- 
ten by Mr. John Herling a distinguished 
columnist appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of Thursday, July 31, 1958. 
That article set forth the real fear of the 
reactionaries over labor's political activ- 
ities. They just don't like labor acting 
at the ballot box to-protect gains made 
at the collective bargaining table. 

The article follows: 

Business, Lasor Versus PoLITICS 
(By John Herling) 

From here on out, you are going to see, 
hear, and feel more business and labor 
in politics than you bargained for. Organ- 
ized business has clearly sounded the alarm 
that now is the time for all good organiza- 
tion men to come to the ald of their corpo- 
rations. 


— 
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The defeat last Saturday of William M. 
Blakely, Texas multimillionaire, supported 
by oil, utility, and real estate interests, by 
RALPH Tansonoven, the incumbent Demo- 
cratic Senator, has proved a bitter pill for 
the business-in-politics boys. Senator YAR- 
BOROUGH, considered a liberal by Texas 
standards and unabashed advocate of liberal 
economic policies, had the support of plain 
folks and organized labor, 

Mr. Blakely made no bones about whom he 

represented. He is as class conscious as they 
come. His record as an interim Senator for 
3 months revealed him to be quite unin- 
hibited in his espousal of business interests. 
Labor spokesmen charged he was politically 
incapable of distinguishing between private 
enterprise and the public good, 
Actually. leading American business Is suf- 
fering from a split personality. ‘Through 
spokesmen like Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Republican, of Arizona, floods of words of 
warning have poured out over the airwaves 
and the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Fists are shaken at organized labor for its 
activity in political education. Business 
prophets predict that from labor in politics 
will come the worst national diseases. They 
are apt to talk of the power of labor bosses— 
especially when they fail to win the support 
of organized labor, 

Over the past 10 years, American labor has 
developed a deeper belief in the importance 
of political education for the obvious reason 
that the American standard of living is tied 
up with Government policy. This belief has 
not been matched always by political com- 
petence. The need for political action goes 
back to the founding of the A. F. of L.—-when 
it was plain that policies were then fre- 
quently made by legislators and politicians 
reflecting big industry. Congressmen and 
Senators came out of the legal and financial 
stables of these huge enterprises. For labor, 
political action became a matter of self- 
defense. 

This week, General Electric has issued the 
latest of its directives to its executives: Get 
into politics—from the local level up. Ques- 
tion: If General Electric pushes into politics, 
with all its billions, its huge network of 
plants and banking interests, how can it 
object with a straight face to organized 
labor’s activity in the fleld? 

The facts are clear: Business has always 
been in politics. American labor—except in 
a few exceptional cases—has never yet had 
the same effectiveness in the political arena. 
What business fears is that organized labor 
will become more effective as the union mem- 
bers begin to_understand how profoundly 
political particlpation affects their interests. 
Right now, labor's political power is exag- 
gerated, but Its political potential has busi- 
ness scared. 


Medical Mission Sponsored by Baptist 
World Alliance, Headed by Dr. Robert 
A. Hingson, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Take Dramatic Story of Jet In- 
oculation to Peoples Around the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in April 
of this year I inserted a medical report 
on jet inoculation as a public health tool 
in the control of contagion and epi- 
demics. At that time I told also of the 
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highly successful mass polio and in-- 


fluenza inoculation programs carried out 
last year by the post office employees of 
the greater Cleveland area in coopera- 
tion with Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine. 

An important and exciting medical 
mission is now taking the story of jet 
inoculation and other modern methods 
and drugs to peoples around the world. 
Sponsored by the Baptist World Alliance 
and headed by Dr. Robert A. Hingson, of 
Western Reserve University in Cleve- 
land, the mission left San Francisco in 
June. Accompanying the group as its 
only reporter is Mrs. Josephine Robert- 
son, veteran medical reporter for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, whose colorful 
stories are being serialized in their 
columns, 

Other members of the team are: Dr, 
and Mrs. John C. P. Cleland, surgeon 
and obstetrician from Oregon; Dr. and 
Mrs. Gobe A. Payne, pediatrician from 
Hopkinsville, Ky.; Dr. and Mrs, Eugene 
H. Dibble, director, John A. Andrew 
Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala.; Mr. 
Edward C. Dixon, documentary photog- 
rapher for mission, Cleveland; and Mr. 
John C. Lawson, sales manager, Z. & W. 
Manufacturing Corp., Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, believing that my col- 
leagues would like to know something of 
the adventures of the mission as it travels 
from country to country, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include with my remarks 
an editorial and news item from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer of June 24 to- 
gether with the first report of Mrs. Rob- 
ertson. Subsequently it is my hope to 
insert the entire series of articles: 

PLAIN DEALER Waiter Gots on WORLD 

Mica Tour 

The Plain Dealer has assigned Josephine 
Robertson, its medical reporter for the last 
20 years, to accompany the volunteer med- 
ical mission sponsored by the Baptist World 
Alliance in its coming around-the-world 
flight and report its progress through Asia 
and Africa. 

This mission is the first of its kind and 
is expected to set a pattern for mutual med- 
ical aid through the world. It is a person- 
to-person movement that seeks to make 
medicine more effective and reach out to 
more and more of the earth's people. 

It may become an important historical 
event in the direction of international friend- 
ship and world peace. Many such teams are 
expected to follow its precedent. 

The mission will not be concerned with 
religious, racial, or political differences, but 
only with whether a human belng is sick 
and needs help. It will include Negro as 
well as white members and will represent 
various Christian denominations. 

It is an attempt to break through differ- 
ences, to meet world neighbors in friendship 
and work with them in this humanitarian 
field of agreement—namely, healing. 

Mrs. Robertson will be the only medical 
writer on the mission team, She will alr- 
mail accounts of its work from many places, 
beginning with Honolulu. 

Its itinerary continues thus: Tokyo, Seoul, 
Hong Kong, Manila, lloilo, Rangoon, Moul- 
mein, Gahauti, Calcutta, Delhi, Teheran, 
Rome, Zurich, Brussels, Athens, Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Khartoum, Nairobi, Jo- 
hannesburg,; Durban, Leopoldville, Brazza- 
ville, Lambarene, Lagos, Kano, Barcelona, 
Madrid, Lisbon, New York. 

The mission leaves San Francisco Tuesday. 

John S. Mills, president of Western Reserve 
University, hailed the round-the-world flight 


— 
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on behalf of medicine as being “in the best 
tradition of American world responsibility.” 

“We are proud that Dr. Robert A. Hingson, 
director of anesthesia at Western Reserve 
University’s medical school, is a member of 
the mission,” Dr. Millis said. 

“The Cleveland Plain Dealer has a long 
history of reporting faithfully and accurately 
developments in medical care to the com- 
munity. 

“It is to be congratulated for extending 
Its interest and concern to the world com- 
munity by sending its medical writer, Joseph- 
ine Robertson, with the mission, 

“We live in a time which demands tangible 
manifestation of the fact that all men are 
brothers. This world medical mission is a 
true expression of the desire of private citi- 
zens of the United States to share the bene- 
fits of advanced medical care with their 
fellow, men.” 4 
MEDICAL MISSION Team BRIEFED 5 Hours 

Prior To Hoporr 
(By Josephine Robertson) 

San Francisco, CALIF., June 23.—After a 
5-hour briefing at the Mark Hopkins Hotel 
our around-the-world medical mission team 
is armed with admonitions for its unique 
humanitarian adventure. 

We are scheduled to set forth upon it by 
plane to Honolulu, leaving on the last min- 
ute of tomorrow, 

The admonitions concerned health hazards 
and conduct. Dr. Robert A, Hingson re- 
minded us that the mission involved danger 
to all. The Western Reserve University pro- 
fessor is head of the mission. 


READS LONG LETTER 


We will go into the slums and jungles,” 
he said. “We will get our hands dirty. Some 
of us may not get back. Some of us may 
get sick and have to be left behind. Our 
job is to go on, once we have put our hand 
to the plow. If any of you think your de- 
cision was unwise, now is the time to with- 
draw.” 

No one spoke up. 

A long letter from Dr. Robert S. Denny, 
associate secretary of the Baptist World Al- 
Hance, Washington, was given to each mis- 
sioner, The alliance is sponsoring the mis- 
sion. Dr. Gabe A. Payne, pediatrician and 
team member from Hopkinsville, Ky., read 
the letter aloud. 

“Expect a certain percentage of things to 
go wrong,” he read. Things go wrong when 
traveling in the United States, Wnen they 
go wrong, smile and say: That's the way the 
ball bounces,’ * + * 

“Wait to complain. Wait to criticize. 
Wait to condemn, Hurry to praise. 
On duty and off, if you ever get off, which 
I doubt, avoid every appearance of evil. * * * 
The places you go, the things you do, the 
things you say. 

“In some mission areas smoking is taboo. 
Then refrain. I would strongly suggest that 
you refrain from drinking any alcoholic bey- 
erages,” 

URGES CHECK OF CUSTOMS 

“You ladies will want to check the local 
customs on makeup and whether to wear 
hats and dresses with sleeves. * * * You will 
go to some places where you take off your 
shoes to enter. Don't make fun of this. To 
these people this is holy ground. Other peo- 
ple will have strong convictions about smok- 
ing, drinking, maybe dancing. Check the 
local ground rules and conduct yourselves ac- 
cordingly. ? * +% 

“What has religious connotation to one 
people may not to another. Even though 
you may differ with it, respect lt. * Re- 
member we believe in every man’s inalienable 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience,” 

Dr. Denny defined the purpose of the team 
in this sentence: “You are looking for the 
needy areas of the world, and you will seek 
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to bring the resources of the world to meet 
these needs, both while you are there and 
when you come home.“ 

His letter concluded with a statement that 
the team would get more from the trip than 
the people served, since Christianity when 
given away left more than before for the 
giver. 

WRAP-UP FOR DR. CLELAND 


Dr. John Cleland, surgeon, obstetrician and 
team member from Oregon City, Oreg., said 
that his part in the mission represented the 
culmination of his life and destiny, and that 
it was in that spirit that he hoped to co- 
operate with the other members. 

There is an increasing ground swell of sup- 
port for the mission through contributions of 
medical supplies, and funds for their de- 
livery to the appropriate places for the team’s 
use. Gifts have passed the $300,000 mark. 
After the team’s departure, supplies may still 
be contributed through Dr. Denny's office at 
the Baptist World Alliance headquarters in 
Washington. 

The briefing was held in a suite furnished 
by Edward C. Dixon, a documentary photog- 
rapher for the mission and president of Con- 
ar ene Hospital Industries, Inc., of Cleve- 
and, 


PLAIN DEALER Writer To Be ENVOY or PREST- 
DENT—Mgs, ROBERTSON To REPRESENT IKE 
Group 
A letter on the way to Tokyo will appoint 

Josephine Robertson, Plain Dealer medical 

reporter, good-will ambassador for President 

Eisenhower's People-to-People Committee. 
Mrs. Robertson left Cleveland last week on 

an around-the-world medical mission to Asia 

and Africa. Mrs. Robertson is the only medi- 
cal writer on the mission team. 

The letter from the Committee will reach 
Mrs. Robertson in Tokyo next week. Mrs. 
C. R. Henderlider, director of volunteers at 
Euclid-Glenville Hospital and a member of 
the President's Committee, said yesterday. 

“It will serve as an introduction to every- 
body in the areas where Mrs. Robertson is 
visiting,” she added. “This mission is the 
kind of thing we of the People-to-People 
Committee have dreamed of—people of the 
profession becoming acquainted with people 
of the same profession in other countries.” 

The only Clevelander to serve on the Presi- 
dent's Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped 
Committee, Mr. Henderlider has traveled 
around the world and is convinced that ex- 
change of information on a global basis en- 
genders friendships among the peoples of the 
world. — 

“This is a perfect deal,” she sald, speaking 
of the medical mission project preparing to 
launch it globe-girdling journey today from 
San Francisco, 

The President’s Committee functions un- 
der the aegis of the State and Labor Depart- 
ments. Its 150 members represent every sec- 
tion of the United States. 


Excrrinc Mepicat Mission 


Today an exciting medical mission will 
start from San Francisco on an around-the- 
world tour, and Cleveland will have a spe- 
cial thterest in its work. s 

It will be headed by Dr. Robert A. Hing- 
son of this city and will include several 
other Clevelanders. The Plain Dealer is 
proud that its medical reporter, Mrs. 
Josephine Robertson, will accompany the 


mission, the only newspaper representative 


on its roster. 

The mission, sponsored by the Baptist 
World Alliance, but with adherents of 
numerous faiths among its team, will show 
physicians and civilians in many foreign 
lands how American medicine does its work. 
New vaccines, equipment and procedures 
will be used; medicines and apparatus will 
be donated where they will do the most 
good. - 
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This is American private initiative at 
its best. The good that may result from 
it in saving lives and developing new pat- 
terns of medical education in faraway 
places will eddy on, long after the tour Is 
complete. It is hoped that other teams 
later will follow. 

This work reminds us of words recently 
spoken by John T. Connor, president of 
Merck & Co., Inc., before the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists Association: Let us remem- 
ber that in the long stretch of history, dis- 
ease has ranked with hunger as man's 
worst enemy. War, so far, has run a poor 
thi 

Connor then quoted Thomas A. Dooley, 
the young sd doctor who in 1954 helped 
poor people of Vietnam fleeing the Com- 
munists. Dr. Dooley, who recently visited 
Cleveland, wrote: 

“We had witnessed the power of medi- 
cal aid to reach the hearts and souls of 
a nation. We had seen it translate the 


brotherhood of man into a reality plain 


people could understand. 

“It made me proud to be an American 
doctor. But it also left me baffled. For 
why did our foreign aid planners, with 
their billion-dollar projects, ignore the 
“enormous possibilities of medical aid? Since 
those possibilities were Christlike in power 
and simplicity, I could not understand it.“ 

Connor, in the bulk of his speech, out- 
lined Russian medicine and noted: “Should 
the Soviet Union continue its present rate 
of progress for another 5 years and then 
start exporting trained medical teams to sell 
communism as the only way to fight dis- 
ease, it will surely be treading on our tails 
as we search for friends among the under- 
developed people of the world.” 

An added beauty of the medical tour 
starting out from San Francisco tonight is 
that it has no political strings attached, no 
commitments to sell an ism. Its purpose 
is to help and to instruct. May God be 
with it, for it is Christlike in power and 
simplicity, 


Community Facilities Act of 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the motion to adopt the rule making the 
Community Facilities Act of 1958 in 
order, I was not recorded as voting for 
or against the rule but with a general 
pair. 

It is my desire to ERE plain the rea- 
son for such action on my part. I am 
in favor of the general purpose or objec- 
tive of legislation to assist needy muni- 
cipalities in obtaining necessary facilities 
such as water, sewerage, and other pub- 
lic works, In many instances it has been 
shown that such could not be obtained, 
particularly by small municipalities, 
without the payment of an exorbitant 
rate of interest and, in some cases, the 
necessary loans to finance such were not 
procurable at any price. I would gladly 
vote for such legislation in a reasonable 
amount and with reasonable limitations. 
However, the bill reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, and, which this rule would bring 
up for consideration (S. 3497), is so un- 
reasonable in many particulars that I 
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deem it wise to require the committee to 
give further consideration to the subject 
and report a more realistic bill. 

The best evidence that-the bill was 
not what it should have been can be 
drawn from the fact that the chairman 
of the committee addressed the House 
and announced that he would offer sev- 
eral amendments for the purpose of re- 
moving certain objectionable features. 
Of course, it was plain that this offer 
upon his part was with the evident in- 
tention of trying to get the rule for con- 
sideration of the bill adopted. This was 
a-very unusual procedure and there was 
no certainty that the amendments he 
would offer would be adopted. If not, 
then we would still have an unsatisfac- 
tory bill. 

It seemed to me that the proper course 
for me to pursue under the circum- 
stances, being in favor of legislation on 
the subject, but not in favor of the par- 
ticular bill as offered, was to refrain 
from voting on the committee bill as of- 
fered, and await further action by the 
committee. It is my hope that the com- 
mittee will recognize not only the neces- 
sity for some legislation, but, that it must 
be reasonable in character as to the type 
of the facilities and terms upon which 
loans may be made, and the overall 
amount to be appropriated. A bill that 
would meet these requirements would be 
entitled to more favorable consideration 
than was accorded the bill presently re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and, which the proposed 
rule would bring before us for consider- 
ation. 


Bipartisan Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a stanch supporter of bipartisanship 
in the conduct of our foreign relations, I 
was particularly impressed by an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News on Friday, July 25. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include this editorial: 

ErsENHOWER-TRUMAN-HOOVER 

There is great merit in the proposal of 
Senator WILIA KNOWLAND that President 
Eisenhower call into consultation our two 
living ex-Presidents, Herbert Hoover and 
Harry S. Truman. 

The United States, heading for another 
summit conference, desperately needs s clear 
and firm policy. We need national unity 
in support of whatever course is taken. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Truman, having car- 
tied the heavy responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency, are uniquely fitted to understand its 
trials. Mr. Truman, our last Democratic 
President, has upheld Mr. Eisenhower's ac- 
tion in Lebanon with patriotic disregard for 
partisan politics. 

Conferences among these three men would, 
in our opinion, increase the assurance of the 
country that what is being done must be 
done—that every resource is being used to 
assure that we act wisely. 
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The President has stated that American 
military intervention in Lebanon may have 
serlous consequences, which is a diplomatic 
way of saying it may lead to war. Another 
consequence might be appeasement which 
eventually, also, leads to war. 

This is a situation demanding extraordi- 
nary action. Though no one can share the 
President's final responsibility, his predeces- 
sors should be able to help him. 

And he needs help because 


THE UNITED STATES IS ON THE HOOK 


The United States Government is going 
slong with the Soviet demand for another 
summit conference not because it wants to, 
but because it has no choice. P 

Khrushchev has President Eisenhower on a 
propaganda hook, and he can’t get off for the 
moment. All of the President's logical and 
patient explanations to our allies that a 
summit meeting will do more harm than 
good—like the Geneva summit conference— 
unless there are preparatory agreements 
proving Khrushchev's good faith, are ignored. 

The President can stand out against 
Khrushchey but he can't stop the stampede 
of our allies. Prime Minister Macmillan has 
been forced to bow to summit demands of 
his British Labor Party critics. The nation- 
alistic Canadian Government insists on such 
a conference almost at any price. 

So we have been maneuvered again into 
an exceedingly dangerous position, where the 
President will be the butt of Khrushchev's 
poisonous slanders as the guilty aggressor 
charges the innocent with his crimes. 

There is only one saving aspect, so far 
as we can see. This is the President's in- 
sistence that the summit meeting be held 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions. This is an important move to salvage 
what little power and prestige the U. N. has 
left alter long sabotage by Russia and others. 

But even this U. N. gain is not yet assured. 
Though Khrushchev, Nasser, Nehru and 


company have accepted the summit-U. N. 


lnk nominally, there are already signs they 
will try to evade it in fact. This requires 
close watching. 


Rafer Johnson Sets New World’s Record 
for the Decathlon Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN , 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a splen- 
did young Negro athlete from California 
has again demonstrated to the Soviet 
Union and other critics of our country 
that we produce the best, under a system 
of incentives and freedom which they 
would label inefficient and decadent. 

The athlete I refer to is Rafer Lewis 
Johnson, a resident of Kingsburg, Calif. 
In recent games in Russia Rafer bested 
all competition in the decathlon event 
and in doing so established a new world's 
record for the event and reinvested the 
United States with leadership in a field 
which was earlier brought to a high point 
of United States leadership by Bob 
Mathias, of Tulare, Calif. 

Rafer is to be congratulated on the fact 
that his accomplishments are not con- 
fined to the athletic feld. He is a stu- 
dent leader at UCLA academically and 
otherwise. 
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I now make reference to a story which 
appeared in the July 29, 1958 edition of 
the New York Times which is a tribute 
to our greatest athlete: z 

At 3:30 p. m. yesterday in Kingsburg, Calif., 
Mrs. Lewis Johnson, a short, hefty woman 
known to all as “Dimples,” was briskly iron- 
ing a basketful of clothes and listening to 
music on the radio, when the announcer cut 
in and said: 

“We interrupt this broadcast to bring you, 
an important bulletin from Moscow. Rafer 
Johnson, star athlete from UCLA, set a new 
world's record for the decathlon. 

Mrs. Johnson smiled; she was happy, but 
not terribly surprised. Nor was anyone else 
in Kingsburg taken by surprise. In that 
central California town, population 2,310 
citizens, Rafer Lewis Johnson, 22, is regarded 
as a kind of Ulysses. 


SNAKES AND SPIDERS 4 


For the last 5 years the local sports writers 
have been trumpeting Johnson's athletic 
glory; so much has been written, been said, 
and been repeated that nowadays his claquers 
merely retain an assured calm when Johnson 
does it again. 

Johnson’s father; Lewis, a 6-foot 5-inch 
former railroad worker, said, Ruy (as he's 
called by close associates) sure is a nice boy. 
He was always & playful child; always wore 
a smile. Main thing about him was he liked 
a litle joking, you know. He liked to buy 
those little rubber snakes, and spiders, and 
set them down at the breakfast table. He'd 
get me upset; he'd get a big kick out of 
that.” ` 

Rafer Johnson was born in Dallas, Tex., the 
second of six children (the first born, a girl, 
died) to Lewis and Elmer Johnson (Elmer's 
father wanted a boy, and gave his daughter 
a boy's name). Later she gained the nick- 
name “Dimples.” 

BOY WHO BROKE BATS 


~œ Rafer shifted with his parents from city to 
city ás a boy, and switched schools with the 
frequency of a career officer's children. His 
father was not entirely happy with his jobs, 
but a decade ago, when they moved to Kings- 
burg, they finally settled down. 

“I recall Rafer as a grade school kid,” sald 
Benton Bowen, sports editor of the Kings- 
burg Recorder. He was a fine sandlot base- 
ball player, but we remembered him as a kid 
who broke bats. He hit the ball so hard that 
he was forever breaking bats.” 

His sterling achievements as a high school 
athlete established him as a celebrity in 
central California, and when he went to the 
University of California at Los Angeles he was 
@ marked man. 

Through all his success, Rafer Johnson 
has maintained a quiet, modest disposition. 
He is supposed to have never had a street 
fight as a child, and when asked by Bowen 
last month how he liked Russia's Vasily Kuz- 
netsov, the man he beat yesterday, Johnson 
replied; "He's a nice fellow. All the athletes 
I've ever met have been nice fellows.” 

Johnson never says anything controver- 
sial, has no stern opinions about anything, 
and is not generally regarded as good copy by 
track reporters. Yet everybody likes him. 
And, in school, he is extraordinarily intelli- 
gent. He is president of the UCLA student 
body and maintains a close-to-A average, 
He wishes to become a dentist, having never 
had any trouble with dentists in his life- 
time, 

QUICK TO LEARN 

“Johnson picks up things faster and better 
than most athletes," said Coach Ducky Drake, 
of UCLA's track team. “You tell him what 
to do and he can do it immediately. A lot of 
kids are shy and look away when they're 
talking to you. Not Rafer. He is literate.” 

Injuries, mostly knee trouble, have 
Plagued Johnson in his college years. He 
went to the Olympics in 1956 with an in- 
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jured knee. Still he finished second in the 
decathlon to Milt Campbell. 

Among the world’s shotputters, Johnson 
now is in a classless society: he is all alone 
at the top. He is a shotputter who can also 
run 100 yards in 9.8 seconds; the 220 in 22 
seconds; the 120-yard hurdies in 13.8 sec- 
onds, and the 220 low hurdles in 22.7. 

As a sprinter he has high jumped 6 feet 
2% inches, pole vaulted 12 feet 914 inches, 
and broad Jumped 25 feet 534 inches, He 
also loves to ski, race boats, and take pic- 
tures. But he doesn't like to have his own 
picture taken. 


A Sense of Congress Resolution 


-= 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
near future the President of the United 
States is expected to attend a summit 
meeting with Nikita Khrushchev and 
other world leaders. At that time one of 
the principal subjects of discussion will 
be the Middle East and the very real 
threat of war in that area. 

Certainly the question of Israel’s con- 
tinued existence will be raised. 

A first premise of American policy 
must be that there will be no sell-out of 
Israel. Israel's right to continue to exist 
as a free independent sovereign nation 
with her territorial integrity preserved 
must be a basic American policy. There 
must be no compromise on Israel’s con- 
tinued free existence. 

Ten years ago the restoration of Israel 
was supported by the United States and 
other free world countries. America was 
among the first to recognize this new 
sister democracy. This nation, which 
has given haven and sanctuary to.more 
than 900.000 Jews, reclaimed a desert 
wasteland, and developed a vigorous 
economy and free democratic institu- 
i has earned its right to stay forever 

ree. 

Certainly the President must press for 
a program jointly with Russia in guar- 
anteeing the borders and territorial sov- 
ereignty of all nations in the area. A 
Similar guaranty should be made 
through and by the United Nations. 

The conference should include discus- 
sion of assistance both by the United 
States and Russia independently, and 
through the U. N., in the resettlement of 
the Arab refugees who are causing grave 
economic and political disturbance dur- 
ing their period of meager existence 
privation and suffering in Jordan, the 
Gaza Strip and elsewhere. 

The discussion must include a serious 
effort to achieve a U. N. police force suf- 
ficiently strong in number and in au- 
thority to prevent border raids, gun run- 
ning, and military operations of any sort 
large or small. Economic assistance 
should be offered to those nations which 
will assist in restoring peace to the area. 

To assist in this I am introducing a 
“sense of Congress resolution” in the 
hope that other Members who feel as I 
do may express their views on this sub- 
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ject. I hope this will manifest the sense 
of the Congress and the people of the 
United States that there should be a real 
U.N. police force to deal with the tension 
and strife we see in the Mideast. 


Seaway Will Open Five Lakes Full of 
Rivals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the second of three ar- 
ticles by Mr. Eckert Goodman, which 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
on July 23, 1958, which deal with the. 
effect of the opening of the St. Lawrence 
seaway on the port of New York: 

Seaway WILL OPEN Five LAKES FULL or RIVALS 
(By Eckert Goodman) 
(Second of three articles) 

The St. Lawrence seaway, whose opening 
next year will touch off incalculable new 
competition for the already hard-pressed 
port of New York, has been described as 
America's fourth coast and a gateway to the 
world's eighth sea. 

It has also been called one of interna- 
tional shipping's biggest bundles of unknown 
quantities. 

A 360-mile-long chain of interlocking lakes, 
locks, canals, and dredged riverbed between 
Lake Erie and Montreal, it will provide a 
continuous 27-foot channel for ocean freight- 
ers. 

Thus the seaway is a vital link in a 2,400- 
mile inland waterway leading from the At- 
lantic Ocean north of Nova Scotia into the 
heart of America's Midwest, which claims 
two-fifths of the country's manufacturing 
and almost half of its farm production. 

Disregarding the $650 million St. Law- 
rence power project, whose three dams now 
pen up in a 25-mile-long lake what used to 
be the International Rapids, the seaway is 
largely an improvement of an existing 14-foot 
waterway which has been in use on the St. 
Lawrence for over a half a century. 


IT's BIG ENOUGH FOR MOST FREIGHTERS 


But its 27-foot depth and 7 new 800x80- 
foot locks will enable an estimated three- 
fourths of the world’s ocean-going shipping 
to reach such inland cities as Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago, and eventually Mil- 
waukee, and Duluth, 

The waterway’s joint United States- 
Canadian tolls committee has estimated that 
it will attract some 25 million tons of ship- 
ping in its first full year of operation and 
more than 50 million tons annually by 1967. 

Half a dozen United States steamship com- 
panies, including the Grace, Isbrandtsen, and 
United States Lines, have announced that 
they intend to operate on the seaway; and its 
recent designation by the Maritime Admin- 
istration as part of essential foreign trade 
routes to Europe and South America assures 
them of operating subsidies. 

About 80 percent of Seaway cargoes are 
initially expected to consist of bulk com- 
modities Uke wheat, coal, and iron ore. But 
there are confident predictions that the pro- 
portion of high revenue producing general 
cargo, which every port on the Great Lakes 
is hoping to attract, will rise from u base 
of a million tons a year to nearly 7 million 
annually within a decade. 
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COULD COST US ABOUT 200,000 JOBS 

Five years ago, Port of New York Authority 
analysts estimated that the seaway could 
divert more than 3,500,000 tons of general 
cargo a year from New York, an amount 
which could ultimately result in a loss of 
200,000 jobs and a $1 billion payroll. 

Since the study was made, the figures have 
been revised downward, but it is still gen- 
erally agreed that the seaway will be a con- 
stant threat and could have a seriously dam- 
aging impact on the port's foreign trade and, 
hence, the city's whole economy. 

The main advantage, claimed for the sea- 
way is, of course, lower shipping costs. At 
present, the average Midwest shipper has to 
spend about as much to get his merchandise 
on a New York pier as it costs him to ship it 
to Europe. Even with toll charges and the 
extra distance they'll have to sail, steam- 
ship operators are sure they can do a lot 
better than that—and some of them seem to 
have more or less proved the point. 

INLAND STUDY SHOWS A 20 PIRCENT TO 40 
PERCENT SAVING 


A group of Great Lakes manufacturers re- 
cently announced that a careful study, in- 
cluding generous allowance for unknown 
factors, had convinced them that the seaway 
would reduce their freight costs to Europe 
by between 20 percent and 40 percent, de- 
pending on the type of commodity. 

A Milwaukee manufacturer has reported 
that he saved $5,000 in transportation 
charges by shipping a power shovel to France 
abroad one of the small, specially built for- 
eign freighters which have been plying the 
St. Lawrence for years. And another claims 
an economy of $30,000 on the piecemeal 
movement of a medium sized cement plant to 
Spain by the same little ships. 

Midwestern seaport enthusiasts also like to 
point out that, by seaway, Cleveland will be 
200 miles closer to Hamburg, Germany, than 
New York, and Duluth is almost 500 miles 
nearer Rotterdam by water alone than via 
New York by rail and water. 


AND NOW: THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


But even the most ardent seaway devotees 
are forced to admit that all is not clear sail- 
ing ahead, and a good deal remains to be 
spent and done if the trade route is to meas- 
ure up to their highest expectations. Here 
are some of the problems: 

1. The seaway will be closed down every 
year for 4 months, between early December 
and mid-April, by ice plus winter storms 
which make inland navigation hazardous: 

2. The 27-year-old Welland Canal, which 
circumvents Niagara Falls and its rapids by 
lifting and lowering ships 326 feet in 8 locks 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, is already 
jampacked on occasion and could easily be- 
come, with its partially one-way passage, a 
serious bottleneck. \ 

3. The seaway’s 27-foot-deep channel—in 
contrast with New York Harbor's 45 feet and 
Philadelphia’s 37—cannot be safely navi- 
gated by ships with more than 2514 feet of 
draft, and is too shallow to admit more than 
5 percent of today’s American merchant ma- 
rine freighters fully loaded. 

4. It will cost at least $141 million in Fed- 
eral expenditures to dredge deeper channels 
between the Great Lakes and leading into 
its harbors, and an outlay of some $100 mil- 
lion more by the 57 ports themselves to open 
the entire 2,400-mile route to sizable ocean 
commerce. i 

5. It is still hard to estimate ship opera- 
tion costs accurately because definite tolls, 
while suggested, have not yet been set, and 
use of the present waterway is free. 

6. A whole new midwestern maritime in- 
dustry must be created and trained to in- 
sure efficient financing, insuring, forwarding, 
and handling of foreign general cargo. 

BUT SEAWAYERS SAY THEY HAVE ANSWERS 


But seaway proponents claim to have an- 
swers to most of these problems. During 


the winter, while the St. Lawrence is closed 
down, they explain, bulk cargoes can be 
safely and economically stored; and rail- 
roads and trucks can be reutilized, even at 
their threatened higher rates, to transport 
general cargo to eastern seaports. 

Besides, a method of preventing Ice from 
forming by the release of air bubbles from 
underwater pipes has proved successful in 
certain Canadian and Scandinavian harbors, 
and eventually it may even be feasible to 
pump relatively warm water from the Great 
Lakes Into the river to keep it from freezing 
over. 

The capacity of the Welland Canal, which 
supposedly can handle double the 23 million 
tons of shipping a year it now accommodates, 
can be doubled again by construction of a 
new set of parallel locks, when traffic war- 
rants the expense. Meanwhile a schedule 
can, perhaps, be worked out to prevent traffic 
jams. 

As for the seaway’s 27-foot depth, most 
steamship companies say they can operate 
their freighters profitably even if they aren't 
loaded down to their Plimsoll lines, by 
taking on and discharging portions of their 
load at Quebec and Montreal, or by 
cargo which is bulky but relatively light. 


THEY'RE ORDERING SHIPS SPECIALLY FOR SEAWAY 


In addition, both Grace and United States 
Lines report that they have on order freight- 
ers specially designed for seaway use. This 
is also the case with several European com- 
panies, one of which, Holland’s Oranje Line, 
has announced that it will put two specially 
built cargo-passenger vessels into service be- 
tween Chicago and Rotterdam next summer. 

Contracts totaling $42 million for dredging 
and deepening Great Lake channels have al- 
ready been let by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and work is proceeding apace under 
supervision of the Army Engineers Corps in 
such farflung areas as the Detroit River and 
St. Mary's River, which flows out of Lake 
Superior, 600 feet above sca level, 

The Great Lakes’ ports themselves have 
earmarked millions of dollars for waterfront 
reconstruction and harbor improvements, 
and are cautiously contemplating the ex- 
penditure of millions more. Chicago, for in- 
stance, which has embarked on a $37 million 
port-expansion program, anticipates spend- 
ing three times that amount within the next 
10 years. 

Milwaukee is in the midst of bullding an 
$11 million pier and general cargo term- 
inal; Duluth has begun construction of a 
$10 million waterfront installation; and To- 
ledo, with R new 88 million railroad dock 
near completion, envisions spending 625 mil- 
lion more on port expansion as soon as it has 
been assured of a 27-foot channel. 

It’s In the export fields in which New 
York is now predominant—automobiles, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical apparatus, 
steel products-and fresh and frozen meat— 
that the port is apt to be most sorely chal- 
lenged by the seaway. 

WE NOW HAVE 83 PERCENT OF AUTO EXPORTS 


Last year 83 percent of the Nation's auto- 
motive exports passed through the Port of 
New York. While most cars are shipped in 
knockdown condition for assembly after 
arrival, some are not; and a Milwaukee busi- 
nessman pointed out a few weeks ago that 
from $160 to $200 a car was being saved on 
vehicles sent unboxed from Great Lakes 
ports. 

Remarked the general manager of Willys 
Motors recently: "When it costs us $5.50 to 
get a jeep to the pier in Toledo, as against 
$53.62 when the port of New York is used, 
we are talking about a competitive advan- 
tage we thus have in the foreign country 
where the jeep is delivered.” 

THE GREAT LAKES ARE IN THE BIG LEAGUE 

Another ominous note for the future was 
sounded by President Lewis A. TLapham of 
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the Grace Line, speaking before a group of 
Wisconsin industrialists. 

“The port of Milwaukee.“ he advised them, 
“may not immediately rise to such fame as 
the Braves, but they are both in the big 
league to stay. 

“Ships always follow the cargo * * * and 
you need have no fear, the house flags of 
the world’s fleets are in the lakes to stay.” 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 


SPEECH 


„ OF 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13459) to in- 
crease benefits under the Federal old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system, to 
improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise improve 
such system; to amend the public assistance 
and maternal and child health and wel- 
fare provisions of the Social Security Act; 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
approval by the House by an almost 
unanimous vote of H. R. 13549, the 1958 
Social Security Act amendments, is a 
source of gratification to the Represent- 
ative from New York. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House is to be 
commended for reporting this timely 
measure which will have a salutary effect 
on so many families. The infirm, the 
disabled and the penurious need sorely 
the financial assistance this bill will pro- 
vide, if enacted into law. 

It is an established fact that there has 
been an upward incidence in the cost of 
living since the benefit increase of 1954. 
To those people who have little monetary 
resourcefulness, any rise in the cost of 
living has painful results. The sorrow- 
ful letters received from many of my 
constituents bear testimony to this fact. 

Many felt that the $3 minimum in- 
crease should have been double that 
amount. But the Ways and Means 
Committee used good commonsense by 
doing all it could do, while at the same 
time keeping the social-security fund in 
balance. The bill provides a method of 
increasing the tax revenue necessary to 
strengthen and maintain actuarially this 
valuable program. The 7 percent in- 
crease may not be acceptable to all who 
favored an upward revision, but it is 
equitable and desirable in the light of all 
the circumstances. 

Today our system of social security is 
an integral and accepted phase of our 
life. Millions of citizens know that 
when they reach a certain period they 
will not have to depend on charity for 
sustenance, but will enjoy the benefits 
of a trust fund to which they, their 
employers and their Government have 
contributed. 

Even as the situation now is, there is 
room for improvement. The payments, 
generous though they are, remain inade- 
quate for the costly demands of every- 
day life. A study will have to be made 
as soon as possible to ascertain what 
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can be done to provide more adequate 
payments while at the same time keeping 
the system in balance with adequate 
contributions from future beneficiaries. 

It is my belief that the above-men- 
tioned measure constitutes a most timely 
and beneficial piece of legislation. It 
concerns millions of Americans; it affects 
the very mainstays of our system of 
economy. 


The Age of the Goof-OF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_, HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, it takes 
an experienced man to write the truths 
of life as enumerated in the sparkling 
editorial that appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News on May 27, 1958. It is 
plumb full of good sense and spells out 
everything the public has been thinking 
about. Everybody wants to be identified 
with a title, a high-sounding one that 
would awe the common mortal and 
please the family, especially the frau. 

Which reminds me that a certain 
friend of mine was given a sumptuous 
banquet attended by over 300 guests—he 
was being honored for having attained 
the high honor and trust reposed in him 
by the governor of the State—in ap- 
pointing him a notary public—the issu- 
ance of said certificate, at that time, tó 
any citizen over 21 years of age and filing 
of a petition signed by 50 citizens with 
2 sponsors. Of course, many of the 
guests being of foreign birth and new 
arrivals conceived the idea that the pro- 
fessional status of the title “Notary Pub- 
lic" in their homeland was the same 
namely as special avocate. Speaker 
after speaker, in his foreign tongue, 
eulogized the guest of honor for his lit- 
erary and legal attainments. I beg to 
state that the recipient of these super- 
lative praises, had in his early youth 
manicured the floors of a kindergarten 
with a mop—what an education. 

The bank official family are no excep- 
tion with their junior classification of 
vice presidents. And the political bodies, 
with their chief engineer, chief assistant 
engineer, assistant engineer, and second 
assistant engineer: and then the chief, 
deputy chief, executive secretary to the 
chief, and in the administrative offices 
as the secretary to the executive assist- 
ant, secretary to the administrative as- 
sistant, and so it goes on. So let us 
enjoy the pleasing chuckles of the suc- 
cinct editorial, the Age of the Goof-Off: 

Tue Ace or rue Goor-Orr 

“I am skeptical,” the man said, “about 
this thing we are in * * this thing that 
is about to “saucer out" or “bottom out''— 
this recession or depression or whatever. 

“Because look. There never was a depres- 
sion before when prices continued to climb. 
There never was a depression before when 
people had money, but wouldn't take it out of 
the bank. I think the economists are wrong, 
because this is not an economic thing. I 
think people aré just bored with us—with 
you and me—with the things we sell, the way 
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we sell them. And it's better to have a pros - 
pect furious with you, than to have him 
bored. 

“But mediocrity of salesmanship is oe a 
part of our national pattern. For this, in 
America, is the great era of the goof-off, the 
age of the half-done job. The land from 
coast to coast is populated with laundrymen 
who won't iron shirts, with waiters who 
won't serve, with carpenters who will come 
around someday maybe, with executives 
whose mind is on the golf course, with teach- 
ers who demand a single salary schedule so 
that achievement cannot be rewarded, nor 
poor work punished, with students who take 
cinch courses because the hard ones make 
them think, with spiritual delinquents of all 
kinds who have been triumphantly deter- 
mined to enjoy what was known until the 
present crisis as “the new leisure.” And the 
salesman who won't sell is only a part of 
this overall mess. 

“I think—and I hope to God it is ‘true, 
that our people are becoming sick of this 
goofing off. Maybe we are gradually begin- 
ning to realize that history is repeating it- 
self. The Russians are doing a wonderful 
job as the barbarians in our modern his- 
torical drama. But we are outdoing them 
in our superlative imitation of Rome, We 
may lack a few of the refinements of Rome's 
final decadence, but we do have the 2-hour 
Tunch, the 3-day week, and the all-day coffee 
break. And, if you want to, you can buy 
for $275, a jewelled pill box with a built- 
in musical alarm that reminds you (but not 
too hf&rshly) that it's time to take your 
tranquilizer.” 

Sounds like somebody who hates sales- 
men, doesn't it? But it isn't. The foregoing 
Dutch rub to salesmen was administered to 
the national sales convention here by a fellow 
who loves salesmen. He's one himself; 
Charlie Brower, president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, the advertising firm that 
is to salesmanship what Dinah Shore is to 
showmanship. Mr. Brower’s words are ap- 
plicable, it seems to us, to ourselves and 
we suspect they might be read with profit by 
others in Washington, too, He has a solu- 
tion—not, new, but still good; and also an 
alternative: 

“What you and I have to do; patiently, and 
day by day, is to teach those over whom we 
are given supervision, that work can be fun— 
that the only real reward that life offers 
is the thrill of achievement. 

We have got to work, or a stronger nation 
will put us to work.” 


Amen, Charlie. 


Omnibus Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
omnibus labor bill passed some time ago 
by the Senate has now been referred to 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee which, I understand, may under- 
take hearings next week. This bill con- 
tains a number of provisions which, I 
know, the House committee will want to 
study carefully. Some of these ques- 
tions are referred to in an editorial which 
appeared in the July 27 edition of the 
Sunday Times Signal, of Zanesville, 
Ohio. They are worthy of careful con- 
sideration. The editorial is as follows: 
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OMNI-BUST 


The Kennedy-Ives omnibus labor-reform 
bill contains so many sleepers that it is a 
poor substitute for the bill A nad 
the right to expect. 

This pseudo-reform bin Sa the hands of 
employer and deprives their employees of a 
bona fide free choice. 

For example: 

It would be a crime for an employer, at 
a company dinner, to express his apprecia- 
tion to employees for the fact that they are 
still able to deal with each other, 

It would be a crime for an employer if 
he loans money to an employee or gives a 
wage increase or any other bencfits during or 
before an organizing drive. 

It would, by making it a crime for an em- 
ployer to directly or indirectly influence an 
employee's thinking, actually deprive the 
employees of thelr right to free choice to 
organize if they wish. 

The bill, basically, means that the employer 
would have to remain silent. He would not 
know what or when to report to his em- 
ployees. 

Good employer-employee relations are 
basgd largely on communications. If this 
right is abridged it can only breed misunder- 
standing, distrust, and suspicion. 

We do not believe that Americans want 
this kind of a labor bill. It will reform 
nothing; rather, it will place an even heavier 
burden on the men who make the Jobs, 


The Case for a Standing U. N. Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the other body passed a sense of Con- 
gress resolution urging the United Na- 
tions to create a permanent U. N. police 
force. A motion to reconsider the action 
taken on this proposal was defeated yes- 
terday in the other body by a vote of 
66 to 14. 

Contemporaneously, a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
chaired by the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. CARNAHAN) held fruitful hearings on 
this vital question, and Iam hopeful that 
favorable action will be taken by the 
committee—and the House—before Con- 
gress adjourns. 

An excellent statement of the case ter 
a standing U. N. police force was pre- 
sented in the New York Times magazine 
last Sunday by Sir Leslie Munro, am- 
bassador from. New Zealand to the 
United States, and that country’s perma- 
nent representative to the U. N. 

Ambassador Munro's provocative arti- 
cle follows: 

Tue Case FOR A STANDING U. N. Army 

(By Sir Leslie Munro) 

During these critical days in the Middle 
East, all thoughtful men and women reflect, 
in an unhappily divided world, on the ways 
in which peace may be preserved, I belleve 
that they are ready to take out an insurance 
policy to avert a cataclysm. I further be- 
lieve that the insurance policy is a perma- 
nent United Nations force. 

Reflect on this: On July 15 the United 
States landed a force of marines in Leba- 
mon for these purposes as expressed by 
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President Eisenhower—"to protect American 
lives and by thelr presence to assist 
the Government of Lebanon to preserve its 
territorial integrity and political Independ- 
ence.” The President went on to say that 
he hoped “the United Nations would Itself 
take measures which would be adequate to 
preserve the independence of Lebanon and 
permit of the early withdrawal of the United 

States forces.” 

In other words, Mr. Eisenhower asked for 
a United Nations force to replace the Amer- 
ican marines now in Lebanon. Moreover, 
the United Kingdom landed forces in Jordan 
which it is ready to withdraw as soon as the 
Security Council is in a position to insure 
the protection of the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Jordan. Surely 
these developments raise once again the 
question whether there should be a perma- 
ment United Nations Emergency Force in 
being. 

I think, first, that it is a matter of 
urgency for the General Assembly to have at 
its disposal a permanent corps of observers, 
ready at our headquarters in New York to go 
to any part of a disturbed world at the re- 
quest of a government threatened with ag- 
gression or subject to subversion. Secondly, 
I believe that the Assembly should consider 
the establishment of a force which would be 
immediately available on its authority, or on 
the authority of the Security Council and at 
the request of a sovereign government 
whose territories are in jeopardy. 

This force would be under the immediate 
direction of the Secretary-General, subject 
to the overall authority of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly created the force) or of the 

Security Council (in the unlikely event that 
the force was the creation of the Council, 
where the Soviet Union would probably veto 
its formation). I do not suggest that the 
international force be stationed in one place. 
Member states should agree to provide con- 
tingents immediately available for stationing 
in areas where tension has arisen. 

How large should such a force be? The 
United Nations Emergency Force in Egypt 
is close to 6,000 mean. The marines and 
other forces in Lebanon number 9.400 at the 
time of writing. There may be other areas 
requiring in the future a force of a size simi- 
lar to those now in Egypt and Lebanon. I 
would think that at a minimum the nucleus 
of a permanent force would be 20,000. 

Until such a force were called on, its cost 
would be borne by the various member states 
holding contingents available. When called 
into use, then the United Nations would have 
to discharge considerable costs, which in the 
case of the UNEF amount to approximately 
$20 million a year. 

I doubt that the force could be made up 
of troop contributions from the great powers. 
The differences among the great powers are, 
unfortunately, too serious to. allow them to 
contribute except Indirectly—perhaps by way 
of supply. I would hope that the small 
powers, which have played so great a part 
in the pacification of the Gaza strip, could 
now decide, through the Assembly, to make 
components available for a permanent force 
to be effective in any part of the world dis- 

+ turbed by a crisis. 

The purpose of such a force would be to 
stand as a symbol of the United Nations and 
to act as a deterrent. It would assure the 
inviolability of frontiers; there are few ag- 
gressors who will flout public opinion in an 
area where an effective U. N. force is either 
functioning or is about to function. 

One concept of this force was set forth in 
that valuable book, Strengthening the United 
Nations, a report of the Commission To Study 
the Organization of Peace: “If UNEF were 
to be made permanent, and continued to 
enjoy the power of world moral opinion, it 
might become a deterrent to local hostilities 
or to the spread of such conflicts into global 
Catastrophes. It should remain lightly 
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armed, and would in no case be a combat 
force. It could not be used to fight a war 
to stop a war, but it would have certain 
peace-preserving functions. 

“A permanent force of this kind could be 
used for observation, patrol and guard duty 
in troubled areas. It could patrol cease- 
fires, armistice demarcation lines and de- 
militarized zones, maintaining a separation 
of the parties and preventing breaches of 
the truce.” è 

Lester Pearson of Canada, who played such 
a prominent part in the creation of the U. 
N. E. F., has made the following suggestion 
in respect to a peace Supervision force: “By 
its very nature such a force would not be 
expected to fight its way into a country, 
Indeed, since it would be deployed upon 
recommendation of the United Nations, it 
could enter a country only with the con- 
sent of the government of that country, 
This consent would normally take the form 
of an agreement between the government 
ooncerned and the Secretary-General, acting 
on behalf of the United Nations. 

In a case of direct aggression, especially 
if it were one of magnitude, probably in the 
first instance forces of the great powers 
would be immediately involved and it would 
be only later that the permanent interna- 
tional force would be used. 

But the democracies have been much more 
successful in repelling direct aggression 
than they have in resisting subversion. The 
situations which can arise in respect of in- 
direct aggression are numerous and cannot 
be defined in advance. In fact, the very 
definition of aggression has proved one of 
greatest difficulty and controversy. 

A government may have been subverted 
and overthrown with startling rapidity. 
The question may then arise and be fiercely 
disputed as to whether what happened is 
a matter of purely domestic politics. I could 
imagine the Assembly being reluctant to 
call the emergency force into use in a mat- 
ter where there was a question whether it 
was domestic in character and where the 
Assembly would have to weigh the interna- 
tional consequences of an intervention 
which might lead to a third world war. 

In the case of Lebanon, had a permanent 
force been in being, and had its use been re- 
quested by the Lebanese Government, then 
I think the Council or the Assembly, as the 
case may be, would haye made the force 
available. This seems to me an inevitable 
conclusion, since the Council did prove ready 
to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

The question of a U. N. force is as old as 
the U. N. itself. In the words of the charter, 
the Security Council may “take such action 
by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary 
to maintain or restore international peace 
and security.” But because of the opposition 
of the Soviet Union and its power of veto in 
the Council, that body has been unable to 
create an international force disposable at 
its direction. 

As long ago as 1947, the Assembly of the 
U. N. considered the question of keeping 
order in Jerusalem. My predecessor as New 
Zealand Ambassador, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
said most forcefully, then and later, that 
whether the Assembly decided to create a 
trusteeship of Jerusalem or open a special 
temporary regime in the Holy City. the As- 
sembly would require means of enforcement 
of law and order, just as the enforcement of 
law and order is an essential requirement in 
every city of the world, however calm, how- 
ever peaceful. Apparently and unfortu- 
nately, Sir Carl was in advance of his time 
in suggesting an international force to pre- 
serve the peace in and around Jerusalem, 
But in the light of subsequent events in that 
area, who can doubt that he was right? 

It is true that, following an aggression by 
North Korean troops in 1950, the Security 
Council did condemn this attack, and forces 
under the leadership of the United States 
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and consisting of men from 16 nations suc- 
cessfully repelled the aggression. These 
forces formed a great fighting unit, but they 
were not representative of the United Na- 
tions as a whole although they truly repre- 
sented its ideals and purposes. Their cost, 
which was great, was not paid by the United 
Nations. Their Commander in Chief was not 
subject to U. N. direction, 

Then came the Suez crisis of 1956. The 
force created subsequent to the intervention 
of the Anglo-French troops in Egypt and now 
famous as UNEF, was not one provided by the 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
It came from the smaller powers, as I be- 
lieve a new permanent force would have to 
come, 

The work that UNEF has done and con- 
tinues to do is of far-reaching importance. 
Through its supervision as a police force—not 
a fighting force—it has preserved peace in 
two most contentious areas of the Middle 
East—in the Gaza Strip and the area of 
Sharm el Sheikh. Fortunately UNEF still 
remains in these areas, g 

Several difficulties arise in respect to super- 
visory forces like UNEF which are created by 
the Assembly and not by the Security Coun- 
cil, In the first place, the normal presump- 
tion appears to be that they can remain in 
the country where they are established only 
so long as the government of that country 
thinks fit. One can respect this presumption 
because a sovereign state is entitled at will to 
have its territories free of all foreign troops. 
But in the modern world and in situations 
such as that of Suez, it seems that we may 
have to revise our notions of sovereignty. 
Certainly it was the view of my government 
in 1957 that the departure of UNEF from 
Egyptian territory should be a matter for 
the Assembly to decide—by a two-thirds ma- 
jority—not Egypt or any other country. 

A second difficulty is the cost of forces like 
UNEF, which is very considerable. But con- 
siderable as it is—the yearly cost of UNEF 
is roughly half the annual budget of the 
United Nations—this cost is a trifling Insur- 
ance premium against the risk of war. It was 
not without some trouble that the Assembly 
last year passed a resolution, opposed by the 
Communist bloc, -whereby the expenses of 
UNEF are to be borne by the members of the 
United Nations in accordance with the scales 
of assessments adopted by the General As- 
sembly for the financial years 1957 and 1958. 
The passing of this resolution insured that 
the maintenance of UNEF should be a col- 
lective responsibility, resting on the full 
membership of the United Nations. 

This is the principle of financial responsi- 
bility which I would advocate if a permanent 
United Nations force were to be established: 
by the Assembly. The reluctance of many 
nations to meet the bill for a permanent in- 
ternational force is, I am afraid, one of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of its estab- 
lishment. 

Even if a permanent international force 
were established, there would be critics who 
would say that the United Nations would not 
act with sufficient speed to use it. There 
is, of course, much substance to this criti- 
cism. Prime Minister Macmillan, in the 
House of Commons, said that his Government 
in sending troops to Jordan could not wait 
for the United Nations, which in any case 
had no available force. On the other hand, 
under the impact of urgency and crisis, the 
United Nations did act with great energy 
and speed in the Suez situation. 

For all the criticisms and all the difficul- 
ties, I still think that the attempt to create 
a permanent international force and a per- 
manent team of observers must be made. I 
respect the view of those who say that the 
U. N. should proceed on an ad hoc basis, 
dealing with each crisis as it arises and call- 
ing for contributions to an international 
force as it is require. But have not the 
crises in Lebanon and Jordan shown this 
attitude to be unsound? 
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Perhaps when this article is published a 
special Assembly will be in session. Such a 
session can deal only with the matters for 
which it is summoned. Thus, the special 
Assembly could not set up a permanent 
force. But the regular Assembly, which will 
meet in September, will have before It from 
the Secretary General a study of the ex- 
perience derived from the establishment and 
operation of U. N. E. F. This study could 
serve as a basis for Assembly action. 

The next regular Assembly faces an im- 
mense responsibility, in which leadership 
will be expected from the great powers on 
the establishment of a permanent force on 
something like the lines I have proposed. 
The need is great. The time may be short. 


Another First for „ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS = 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
ample of what private business can and 
will do under proper public utility com- 
mission regulation came to light in a 
very dramatic manner last week. It was 
the announcement that Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., which operates under Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities Commission regu- 
lation, plans to produce electric power 
from the natural steam of geysers lo- 
cated in Sonoma County in the First 
Congressional District of California. 

It is another first for Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. This will be the world's 
first all privately financed geothermal 
plant. Other outstanding firsts for this 
same publicly regulated company include 


the all privately financed nuclear electric 


powerplant at Vallecitos and the plan 
for a 60,000-kilowatt nuclear plant to be 
placed in operation near Eureka, Calif. 

Of course, these facts do not please 
the Federal or nothing advocates. They 
believe such progress can be made only 
by Government-owned plants. They are 
the same group that oppose partnership 
development of the Trinity River project. 
They say the only way the public can 
be protected is for the Government to 
do the job, but actual experience in Cali- 
fornia proves this to be untrue. 

A full account of this important new 
development of private power was 
printed in many of the newspapers of 
California, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include one of these 
news stories from the Santa Rosa Press- 
Democrat of July 23, 1958: 

Pactric Gas & Etrcrric Co. To BUILD STEAM 
POWER PLANTAT GEYSERS 

Tue Bic Gersras—Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. has announced plans to produce electric 
power from natural steam from the steam 
from the steam wells drilled here by Thermal 
Power Co., San Francisco development firm. 

First stage of the development will be 
Installation of a 12,500-kilowatt generating 
plant on the hill east of Big Sulphur Creek, 
in the heart of the volcanic area. 

Thermal Power Co. President Dan Mc- 
Milian said his company has an estimated 
26,000 kilowatts available on the hillside, 
with another 12,000 kilowatts under de- 
velopment. 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Co. engineers—whom 


ne described as real happy with the develop- 


ment are designing the special low-pressure 
power plant now, he said. 

The letter of intent signed by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. brings to fruition predic- 
tions by Thermal Power Co. made early last 
year. 8 

Thermal Power Co., the developers of the 
natural steam, and Magma Power Co., which 
has the lease on the property, have agreed 
to supply steam to the plant at 100 pounds 
pressure and a temperature of 348 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co,, it was learned, 
plans to run a 30,000-kilowatt capacity line 
out of the area in the first stage of the de- 
velopment. 

The first plant's cost is estimated at 82 
million. The design, engineers say, will 
involve 50-year-old techniques because of 
the- relatively low pressure available at the 
site. 

The development will be the first thermal 
power plant—power taken from the earth 
itself—in the United States, and will be the 
first privately financed thermal power de- 
velopment in the world. 

Government-subsidized plants are in op- 
eration in Italy, and similar developments 
are underway in New Zealand and Mexico. 

The letter of intent signed by Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and Thermal Power Co, 
calis for further development of the steam- 
producing area. 

Mr. McMillan said Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. will “take all we can produce.” Esti- 
mates of the ultimate development here have 
been 200,000 kilowatts or more, 

The Magma Power Co. lease covers 7.000 
acres of land, owned by the Geysers De- 
velopment Co., the original firm that at- 
tempted, in the early 1920's, to produce elec- 
tric power from the volcanic earth. 

The first wells—7 were drilled in 1922— 
were left to expend their energy in the steam 
geysers after promoters were unable to sell 
the power commercially. Present developers 
say that failure was due to an overabundance 
and low demand for electric power at that 
time. | 

The actual source of the steam is believed 
to be primarily water from the rocks of the 
earth, heated by magma, or molten rock from 
the center of the earth which has in this area 
leaked near the surface. 


City Makes Strides in Fight for Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the third and final 
article by Mr. Eckert Goodman which 
appeared in the New York Daily News 
on July 24, 1958, dealing with the effect 
of the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way on the port of New York: 

Orry Makes STRIDES IN FICHT ror SURVIVAL 
(By Eckert Goodman) f 
(Last of three articles) 

There is no question but that the port of 
New York is in healthier all-around con- 
dition today than it was a decade ago, when 
warning signs that it was on the down- 
grade were being given little more than nod- 
ding attention, and virtually nothing had 
yet been done to brake its impending slide. 
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It remains to be seen, however, how much 
lost time can be made up in an Industry in 
which time is such a precious eommodity 
that truck companies figure 10-minute traffic 
delays in their overall operating costs, and 
steamship lines take a loss of around $5,000 
for every day a freighter lies idle. 

Nevertheless, a great deal has already been 
accomplished in the way of improved water- 
front conditions, and a lot more is in the 
works or planned, Here are some highlights 
of New York's port picture as it shapes up 
today, including both plus and minus as- 
pects: 

‘The bistate Port of New York Authority, 
which already controls 20 percent of the 
port's deep-water, general-cargo piers, is well 
embarked on a tremendous 20-year, $380 mu- 
lon marine terminal and harbor develop- 
ment program, designed to provide new cargo- 
handling facilities and upland wharfage 
areas equal to any in the world, 


BROOKLYN WILL GET MORE BROAD PIERS 


broad piers—one has just been completed—in 
broad piers—1l has just been completed—in 
place of 25 obsolete, narrow ones, along a 
2-mile stretch of Brooklyn waterfront south 
of Brooklyn Bridge; (2) addition of 11 new 
ship berths and a 115-acre upland develop- 
ment at Port Newark, and (3) the dredging 
of 2 new, 35-foot harbor channels which will 
lead to a projected 703-acre terminal for 24 
vessels at Elizabeth, N. J, 

In addition, the city of New York, lifting 
anchor at last, is being carefully piloted by 
Marine and Aviation Department Commis- 
sioner Vincent A. G. O'Connor along a coun- 
cil-approved,. 6-year, 6200 million pier- 
construction course, to which $50 million has 
already been committed. 

The self-sustaining program envisions the 
replacement of 16 old North River piers with 
half as many modern ones, and the construc- 
tion of about a dozen additional plers in 
Brooklyn, and along the 1% miles of run- 
down East River Manhattan-side waterfront 
between Broad and Jackson Streets. 


ONE SOUR NOTE: HIGH RENTALS 


New North River terminals for the Cunard 
and United States Lines are included in the 
plans, along with a huge, square, four-berth 
pier now under construction for the Holland- 
America Line at the foot of West Houston 
Street. 

The Holland-America setup, like two sim- 
Har ones slated to be built by the city for 
Japan's Mitsui Line and the Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines on Gowanus Bay and Creek in 
Brooklyn, is designed to get pier traffic off 
crowded city streets. It will contain a spa- 
cious over-the-water court for trucks and 
cargo loading, and space for 725 parked cars 
on the roof. 

The only sour note in all this new port 
development is the fact that modern con- 
struction costs make the rental of such self- 
amortizing facilities relatively high, and 
lessees can only hope that the estimated 25 
percent to 40 percent they expect to save 
through more efficient cargo handling and 
faster turn-around will enable them to 
get by. ‘ 

Holland-America, for instance, has agreed 
to pay almost $144 million s year in rent (an 
amount which Port Authority cost experts 
have challenged as unrealistically low), and 
Moore-McCormack will be on the hook for 
$487,000 annually—more than twice what it 
is paying for its two present Brooklyn piers. 

At the dedication of the Maersk Line's new 
port authority-built terminal in Brooklyn 
last June, A. P, Moller, managing owner of 
the steamship company, commented: 

“Our pier rent will be quite a good deal 
higher than hitherto * * but we will just 
have to hope that handling of cargo will prove 
considerably cheaper than before, and that 
the much better facilities will bring us more 
cargo.” 
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N HAIL LABOR PEACE AS BRIGHTEST SPOT 


Increasing improvement in labor peace and 
stability on the New York waterfront during 
the last 5 years has been hailed as the bright- 
est spot in the recent past and hope for the 
future of the port. 

Last year there were only 13 work stop- 
pages—none of them lasting over a day— 
compared with an annual average of 75 to 80 
strikes a few years ago, and an all-time high 
of 92. 

Largely responsible for the improvement 
has been the grievance machinery set up 
under recent contracts between the ILA and 
the 156-member New York Shipping Associa- 
tion, whose chairman is an indefatigable ex- 
newsman named Alexander P. Chopin. 

It provides for pier-level settlements, 
whenever possible, by official troubleshooters 
dispatched to the scene; hearings before a 
joint labor relations committee, and, if neces- 
sary, the submission of disputes to a mu- 
tually acceptable arbitrator. 

‘This year, however, there has been a series 
of jurisdictional strikes by white collar pier 
workers, picketings by teamsters and local- 
ized wildcat strikes. 

There's still considerable disagreement 
about longshore seniority rights, hospital 
benefits, added safety precautions and the 
growth of automation In cargo handling. So 
there's no assurance that, despite contract 
provisions, serious labor trouble will not flare 
up at almost any time. 

However, last year's signing of the eastern 
seaboard's first master contract, binding on 
labor and the shipping industry from Port- 
land, Maine, to Hampton Roads, Va., offers a 
bonus advantage. 

It makes it unlikely that New Tork will 
ever again have to suffer from the loss of 
millions of tons of cargo to competing ports 
during a local strike—something which has 
happened on a number of occasions in the 

‘ 

The long-embattled, bistate waterfront 
commission, created 5 years ago to reform 
and regulate the longshore industry, is still 
vastly unpopular. 

It is particularly resented by employers of 
waterfront labor who are required to (as 
they put it) "shell out $2 million a year to be 
policed,” and money-grubbing bosses of cer- 
tain ILA locals who have found it harder to 
operate some of their more lucrative rackets 
and shakedowns. 


NOT AN INSTITUTION RUN BY INMATES 


But no disinterested port observer denies 
that however successful or unsuccessful the 
commission may have been in Its efforts, it 
has charted paths through what was formerly 
an impenetrable jungie and created relative 
order out of what came close to being utter 
chaos. 

“Naturally,” remarked a former port offi- 
cial, “any agency with the power to suspend 
and revoke its own work permits and hiring 
licenses is going to be feared and hated. 

“Maybe the waterfront commission hasn't 
always been right in its evaluation of crimi- 
nal records, curtailment of casual labor and 
substitution of hiring hall information cen- 
ters for pierhead shapeups. But it has been 
conservative in what it has done—and in 
any event the port of New York is no longer 
an institution being run by the inmates.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS TAKE SHARP DROP 


The commission also has helped to reduce 
plerhead pilferage, together with the small 
but vigilant security bureau, which was 
founded by maritime interests 11 years ago 
when waterfront larceny was at its height. 

Today, it's generally agreed that losses 
through theft are less than $30 out of every 
$100,000 worth of cargo—about one-tenth of 
the annual losses claimed by New York de- 
partment stores from shoplifting or by hotels 
from stolen property. 

Since World War II. the percentage of in- 
surance claims for stolen cargo has dropped 
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from 33 ½ percent to 17 percent, and most 
marine underwriters agree that New York's 
pilferage losses are now proportionately at 
least as low as those of any other general 
cargo port in the country. 

Readjustment of the so-called rail differ- 
ential, which discriminates against New York 
by providing Midwest shippers with lower 
freight rates to and from southern ports, is 
currently under consideration by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. But even if 
that agency issues a favorable ruling, port 
authorities feel certain that the issue will 
be in litigation for several years. 


SEEKS UNIFORM PIER CHARGES 


The same thing probably applies to the 
Federal Maritime Board's effort to set up uni- 
form standards for pier charges and services, 
so that railroad terminal operators in south- 
ern ports can't offer steamship lines prefer- 
ential rates for the use of their facilities. 

Promotion of the port of New York had, 
until recently, been fostered virtually 100 
percent by the port authority, which last 
spring opened new London and Zurich trade 
development offices, in addition to the four it 
operates in this country and a fifth in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Three years ago, however, Mayor Wagner 
established a 12-man city council on port 
development and promotion, and 1956 wit- 
nessed the creation of an industry-backed 
port resources information committee, which 
last winter issued a handsomely illustrated 
192-page New York port handbook. 


FIFTEEN GROUPS UNITE TO PROMOTE PORT 


Last year, 15 local trade and maritime 
agencies formed a joint committee for pro- 
motion of port of New York, currently under 
the chairmanship of William F. Giesen, hard- 
driving general manager of the Maritime As- 
sociation of the Port of New York. 

But the opposition has also grown formi- 
dabie. During the past 15 years, 13 compet- 
ing ports have opened trade promotion offices 
in the city, and steamship companies are in- 
creasingly establishing new Midwest head- 
quarters to push their seaway trade, 

What many maritime authorities feel Is 
most urgently needed today is a single, co- 
operative well heeled port promotion cam- 
paign, designed to sell the advantages of 
New York all over the mercantile world. 
For the stakes are high, and time, for the 
world’s greatest port, is rapidly running out. 


Bishop Dagwell, Portland’s First Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, a short time ago, there came across 
my desk a booklet two-hundred-odd 
pages in length, mysteriously entitled 
“Twenty and Five-tenths Percent: A 
Compilation of Public Records—1,411 
Protestant Episcopal Rectors, published 
by a so-called publishing committee, giv- 
ing as its address a post office box in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Listed inside the booklet were the 
names of many persons. Below the 
name of each person was set forth the 
names of various organizations and 
descriptions of -public statements with 
which the individual had allegedly been 
affiliated. 
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No statement of purpose is contained 
in the booklet. All is left to innuendo, 
smear, and implied accusation that 
somehow the individual's connections 
with these organizations were inimical 
to the security of the United States. 

These smear tactics, employing the 
well-known and equally well-discredited 
tactics of “guilt by association” should 
be roundly condemned. 

Listed in the booklet was the name of 
a man whom I have known and re- 
spected for a long time. He is the 
bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Ore- 
gon—a man loved and revered through- 
out my State—a man who has labored 
long and hard for causes which would 
be of maximum benefit to the people. 
His loyalty to his country has ever been 
beyond question. 

The bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon does not need me to rise to his 
defense. He needs no defense. His life 
and his works speak eloquently of his 
character, his integrity, and his love of 
country. 

When, in February 1957, the Right 
Rev. Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Oregon, was 
awarded the B'nai B'rith brotherhood 
award, Rabbi Julius Nodel, of Portland, 
Oreg., had this to say to him: 

No person in this community is better 
deserving of this award. Bishop Dagwell 
has literally practiced what he preached and 
never has limited his services to the sanctu- 
ary confines. : 


Last January 15, the Portland Realty 
Board of Portland, Oreg., honored 
Bishop Dagwell as Portland's first citi- 
zen for 1957.” The report of the realty 
board's committee, which selected 
Bishop Dagwell for this very much de- 
served award, is a testimonial to a man 
whose life has been dedicated to the good 
of his fellow man and whose deeds are 
eloquent tribute to a man whom all 
Oregonians honor, respect, and admire, 

Vague innuendoes and smear tactics 
will not detract from the good which 
Bishop Dagwell's deeds have wrought in 
Strengthening Oregon and the Nation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the report of the realty board's commit- 
tee which selected Bishop Dagwell as 
Portland's first citizen for 1957 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

After several sessions where a considerable 
list of worthy names were considered, the 
seven members appointed to serve on the 
Portland Realty Board’s secret committee 
voted unanimously, on the first formal bal- 
lot taken, to designate as Portland's first 
citizen of the year 1957, the Right Reverend 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, who will retire 
next July after 22 years of distinguished 
service as Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Oregon. 

This is the second award bestowed this 
year on Bishop Dagwell, he, in both instances, 
being the first cleric ever so honored in Port- 
land. 

Because of his outstanding record in the 
field of inter-faith work and for his active 
influence and courage in making real the 
religious idea of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” Bishop Dagwell was 
last February declared winner of the annual 
B'nai B'rith Brotherhood award. 

“No person in this community is better de- 
serving of this award,” said Rabbi Julius 
Nodel in conferring the honor. “Bishop Dag- 
well has literally practiced what he preached 
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and never has limited his seryices to the 
sanctuary confines.” 

The clipping files of Portland’s newspapers 
are bulging with accounts of Bishop Dag- 
well's long running fight for fair employment 
practices, better housing, civil rights and 
civic responsibilities. His has truly been a 
voice of wisdom and human understanding in 
the community. - 

Bishop Dagwell has been referred to as the 
editor’s dream who makes good newspaper 
copy by taking the “sacred cow” of public 
opinion and swinging it by the tail. The 
newspaper index file in the Portiand Public 
Library contains 31 cards referring to inter- 
esting articles relating to Bishop Dagwell and 
his activities. 

Known as the breaker of precedents, Ben- 

jamin Dagwell began his career in Portland 
by ignoring the custom that a new bishop 
should be consecrated in the field in which 
he had worked, being the first bishop in the 
history of the Oregon Diocese to take the sol- 
emn vows in Oregon. In explaining why 
he desired to part from the tradition estab- 
lished by his four predecessors, Bishop-elect 
Dagwell said, “I want to be in the presence 
of those with whom I am to labor when I 
take my vows and receive episcopal author- 
ity.” 
In 1940 while addressing the 52d annual 
diocesan convention. Bishop Dagwell again 
proved that he is not 2 man to let tradition 
stand in his way by advocating a streamlin- 
ing of church services, contending that the 
sermons and prayers dragged out and were 
too long. 

While he must soon retire from his offi- 
cial post in the church, Bishop Dagwell will 
not be lost to Portland. Last year a group 
of his admirers and friends formed a charita- 
ble organization to be known as the Benja- 
min Dagwell Foundation which was launched 
with contributions totaling $30,000. As ad- 
ditional sums accumulate in the foundation, 
funds may be used for a wide range of chari- 
table, social, welfare, health (including men- 
tal health) or educational purposes. Know- 
ing that Bishop Dagwell has been responsi- 
ble for many acts of kindness and charity, 
the foundation was formed to honor him, 
and he has agreed to remain in Portland 
after his retirement, on his 68th birthday, 
to serve as administrator of the foundation, 

When Benjamin Dagwell became bishop, 
he said he did not intend to occupy the 
swivel chair in his office very much of the 
time and remarked that, being unmarried 
and not tied down with duties at home, it 
was his desire to travel over the diocese as 
extensively as possible in the hope that he 
might know every man, woman, and child in 
the diocese as a family. Recently it was re- 

that in 4 months! time he had trav- 
eled 12,000 miles, 2,200 by ship, 4,500 by air, 
and the rest by automobile, driving much of 
this distance himself. During that time he 
visited 61 churches, some of them several 
times, and confirmed 750 persons at 57 sery- 
ices. Bishop Dagwell has been especially 
effective in persuading a number of local 
churchmen to enter seminaries and holy 
orders and has helped many young seminar- 
ians through school, 

In addition to his work over the diocese, 
Bishop Dagwell has served as president of 
the board of the Good Samaritan Hospital 
which has been greatly expanded and mod- 
ernized under his leadership, as president of 
the board of St. Helen's Hall, the Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Corvallis and the Rogue 
River Valley Hospital in Medford. For 7 years 
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Bishop Dagwell served on the National Coun- 
cil of Protestant Episcopal Churches, 

For a number of years Bishop Dagwell 
served as chairman of the Portland Housing 
Code Commission, a responsibility he ac- 
cepted because, he said, “I am interested in 
how my fellow man lives,” He has also served 
as chairman of the Fair Practices Commit- 
tee. Here in Portland our First Citizen has 
served on a number of boards and directo- 
rates including Reed College, Goodwill In- 
dustries, Oregon Tuberculosis Association, 
Portland Remedial Loan Association, Port- 
land Council of Churches, Portland Chamber 
of Commerce and has served as a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Whitman College, 
and as a director of the Deaconess Training 
School in Berkeley, Calif. 

He has served on the governing board of 
Willamette View Manor, which is sponsored 
by the Methodist Church, and has worked 
earnestly and effectively in the organization 
campaign for the Rogue Valley Manor, a 284- 
apartment structure to be erected in Med- 
ford as a Christian home for people of mod- 
erate means under the sponsorship of the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopal 
Churches of Oregon. Bishop Dagwell is a 
member of the Newcomen Society and chap- 
lain of the Oregon chapter of that distin- 
guished organization. 

In referring to Bishop Dagwell at the 
service commemorating the 10th anniversary 
of his consecration, the late Bishop Matthews 
said, “Without ever losing his characteristic 
quality as primarily a religious leader, Bishop 
Dagwell has nevertheless exercised his un- 
usual gifts, mental, moral and spiritual, in 
matters of public concern. He is a Christian 
gentieman with never the breath of suspicion 
that he is a self-seeker in the tempting field 
of personal aggrandizement or publicity, He 
is indeed a leading citizen.” 

Though a man of great courage and deep 
convictions, Bishop Dagwell is essentially a 
quiet, gentle man with a shy, engaging smile 
and a delightful sense of humor. He is a 
capable leader and a highly efficient adminis- 
trator, but even when he is busily engaged in 
handling a difficult problem, he can cheer- 
fully endure an interruption and flash a 
twinkle in his eye as he grants some simple 
personal favor. Whenever he is called, be 
it at any hour of the day or night, he always 
Tesponds promptly end graciously. 

Such sre but a few of the admirable per- 
sonal traits of the modest yet eminent church 
leader who is loved throughout the west— 
Benjamin Dunlap Dagwell, whom we are 
proud to salute and acclaim as Portland's 
first citizen for the year 1957. | 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer- 


to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY z 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 

tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 

. 


* 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 60 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdeglers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
pur . Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 
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Address by Hon. William F. Knowland 
to California Republican State Central 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I made at Sacramento yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH oF Untreo STATES SENATOR WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR 
GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, REPUBLICAN 
STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING, STATE 
Carrro. BUILDING, SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
Audvsr 3, 1958 


Fellow Californians, this historic chamber 
brings back nostalgic recollections of the 
first State Republican convention I attended 
as a delegate and subsequently my service 
as a State assemblyman 26 years ago. 

For more than half of my life I have 
sought, to the best of my ability, to serve 
the people of California as State assembly- 
man, State senator, and a Senator of the 
United States. 

For this experience and this opportunity 
I shall be eternally grateful to the people 
of this, my native State, as long as I shall 
live. 

On the world scene and in our Nation's 
Capital at Washington. grave events are pro- 
ducing major decisions—decisions which, for 
better or for worse, will have a great bearing 
on the lives and activities of all of us. 

Our western civilization and our country 
are being challenged today as never before 
from without and from within. 

The bold experiment—representative gov- 
ernment—of our forefathers is confronted 
in our time by the destructive forces of com- 
munism, crime and complacency. 

The history of governments and peoples 
from the beginning of mankind to the pres- 
ent day shows that twin evils of decay and 
tyranny must always be recognized and 
fought by resolute citizens and their public 
officials, 

The American blueprint for freedom—rec- 
ognition of a higher moral law to which goy- 
ernments are accountable, the Constitution 
of the United States with the separation of 
powers between the legislative, executive and 
judicial branches, and the division of powers 
between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments—is being threatened by the growing 
influence of those who encourage compro- 
mises of expediency. 

In 3 months’ time the 6 million voters of 
our State will go to the polls to make a de- 
cision that will have a great impact on them 
and millions more in California for years 
to come, 

Before this day arrives, we must focus the 
public's mind on what we stand for and 
where we propose to lead their affairs if ac- 
cepted by the electorate. 

They are entitled to know this before and 
not after November 4. 
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I want to discuss with you today what I 
believe to be three basic and fundamental 
questions: First, our objectives; second, our 
opposition this year; and third, a contro- 
versial issue. 

First. What do we propose as our objec- 
tives? I am not speaking here in terms of 
political success, for that is naturally the ob- 
jective of all political parties. 

I am speaking now in the terms of objec- 
tives to serve all of the people of California, 
We could summarize in a phrase that our 
goal is to provide at the State and Federal 
level, the most humane, responsible, efficient 
and economical government that dedicated 
and experienced public officials can provide. 

The problems of government in California 
now and for the foreseeable future are keyed 
to the population increases which within 20 
years will see us as the largest State in the 
American Union, 

Today our State is an expanding industrial, 
commercial and agricultural empire, larger 
and more productive than many sovereign 
nations. It is larger than 56 of the 84 inde- 
pendent nations constituting the member- 
ship of the United Nations. 

In the next few years, our people face dif- 
ficult and critical problems of government 
and administration which demand in public 
service the highest performance ef compe- 
tent solution and deliberate and decisive 
action. 

We know that one of the most pressing 
problems in our State government is the 
fiscal condition of our State treasury. Right 
now the necessary expenditures to operate 
our government are being met by borrow- 
ing from reserye funds set aside for other 
purposes. 

This takes me back to 1933 when I first 
went to the State legislature and at that 
time we also were faced with an unbalanced 
budget. As a member of the economy bloc, 
we made substantial reductions in govern- 
mental costs and we worked out a revised 
revenue system which met our basic require- 
ments for the next quarter of a century. 

In the central flelds of business and agri- 
cultural development, in the promotion of 
industries, services and professions; in high- 
way, home, hospital, and recreational ex- 
pansion; in the control of crime and nar- 
cotics, our objectives will be to provide our 
citizens with government dedicated to ad- 
vance their well-being and not those of 
powerful political-pressure groups. 

In my judgment, there is a need now to 
reorganize the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and to eliminate a duplication and 
overlapping of responsibilities. The State 
under my administration will live within its 
income. 

With courage and common sense we can 
meet and solve the problems confronting our 
State and Nation. 

We want and we shall have a solution to 
our water problems so that all sections of our 
State will share the agricultural, industrial, 
and urban growth which they are destined 
to have. 

As Californians we want and we shall have 
an educational system second to none in the 
Nation. 

We must construct nearly 6,700 classrooms 
every year to take care of the proper needs 
of our school children. That amounts to 130 
new schools annually. We propose to give 
our educational needs the highest priority 
and to meet the challenge of new schools, 
additional teachers, and adequate financing. 

We want and we shall have an attractive 


economic climate to bring new industry into 
our State and to encourage present Industry 
to expand its capital plant so that we may 
have more jobs at good wages for our con- 
stantly increasing population. 

We want and we shall have strong and 
effective unions that are responsible to their 
members and to the general public as well. 

The power of certain national and inter- 
national labor organizations is increasing 
to the point where the selection of candidates 
for public office solely depends on their will- 
ingness to produce the programs outlined by 
the organization involved. 

Reported contributions from union organ- 
izations in 1956 showed that out of $1,078,622 
all but $3,925 went to the candidates of the 
Democratic Party. 

We want and we shall have safer highways 
for our motorists. This not only requires 
constant improvement in design and con- 
struction but it also requires the augmenta- 
tion of our California highway patrol. 

We want and we shall have a sound system 
of social security in keeping with our respon- 
sibilities and within our fiscal means. 

We want and we shall have a sound fiscal 
structure for our State government which re- 
quires a balanced budget, the maintenance of 
our State's credit and a tax system that will 
attract and not repel the capital for our 
growing needs. 

The labor boss allies of my opponent are 
the sponsors of proposition 17 which jeopar- 
dizes our State's fiscal system, threatens our 
educational and social security progress and 
will repel new industry and capital from 
investing which is so essential for the crea- 
tion of new jobs. This measure should be 
overwhelmingly rejected. 

We want and we shall have protection for 
our children and ourselves from the threat 
of narcotics; from the growth of crime and 
violence which the shocking figures of the 
FBI revealed. 

The second basic question which deserves 
some discussion today is our political op- 
position. 

For my part, I intend to place the full 
light of the facts upon the vacillating ac- 
tions and the inconsistencies of my op- 
ponent both as a candidate for Governor and 
in carrying out his public responsibilities. 

Buster“ Brown and his imported Chicago 
machine-type political organization seek 
to impose a package deal on the historic 
Democratic Party and on the people of this 
State. This is not good for California, 

He has busted the historic Democratic 
Party and has been the instrumentality by 
which CIO-COPE is gaining control over 
his party. Their ultimate hope is to take 
over this State, Michigan fashion. 

In this campaign my opponent's public 
record will be given all the light it will 
stand. And it will not stand much. 

My opponent has been attorney general 
of this State for almost 8 years, with more 
powers than any law enforcement official 
in any of the 48 States. 

A survey of his record reveals that his 
performance of duty never catches up with 
either his public statements or his cam- 
paign promises. 

In the more than 7 years he has held the 
most powerful attorney general's office 
among the 48 States our population has 
grown 32 percent; crime is up 76 percent; 
aggravated assault Is up 112 percent; auto 
theft is up 130 percent; rape is up 100 per- 
cent; burglary is up 89 percent; man- 
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slaughter is up 70 percent; theft ts up 
percent, and robbery is up 58 percent. 

These are statistics in which we as Cali- 
fornians take no pride and they are indi- 
catlve of the failure of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office under the incumbent to give 
the type of leadership from its chief legal 
officer that the State is entitled to have. 

He has stated in recent months that there 
is no organized criminal element in our 
State, but the head of the intelligence of 
the Los Angeles Police Department testified 
before a committee of the Senate that mob- 
sters and gangsters are moving into Cali- 
fornia’s industries and labor unions at an 
alarming rate. 

Californians have reason to be concerned 
by the reported influx of members of the 
eastern and midwest criminal syndicates into 
our State. There is ample reason to believe 
that they are seeking to gain control of 
some of our labor organizations and by the 
investment of underworld funds to penetrate 
the economic structure of California. The 
objective is the ultimate political domina- 
tion of our State. 

Our local police officials are among this 
Nation's top crime fighters. They deserve 
maximum support for thelr first line battle 
to contro] the criminal menace and to render 
our people, homes, and communities safe in 
California. 

But the best efforts of our policemen and 
local public officials are handicapped unless 
effective and dedicated political leadership 
is provided. My opponent's record during 
the past 7 years shows his failure to pro- 
vide this leadership. 

The responsibilities of the governor as 
chief executive authority of this State are 
large. There are 8 constitutional offices, 24 
departments, 128 boards and commissions 
and 46 independent agencies. , 

Under existing law, State narcotic enforce- 
ment comes under the attorney general, In 
recent months it has become obvious that 
not even this one office has received the 
necessary supervision or executive direction 
from the attorney general. 

Recently he criticized the hardworking 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for allegedly 
presenting California's crime increases in 
an unjustifiable and unfavorable light. 

After charging the Bureau with using in- 
correct statistics, Brown's own department 
released its crime statistics, and this re- 
vealed that the two crime reports differed 
in their crime increase rates by one-tenth of 


1 percent. 

During the 6 months prior to the primary 
election, my opponent was extremely busy 
getting around to all parts of the State and 
making political statements. He should have 
been devoting more time to the responsibil- 
itles of his office in view of the serious crime 
and narcotics problems in our State. 

In reading his public comments during that 
period, I was struck by the feeling that 
possibly there were two Mr. Browns—a 
northern Brown and a southern Brown. His 
statements on the same subject were dif- 
ferent in different places. 

I wonder if my opponent really believes the 
people of this State think such artful jug- 
gling is a qualification to be Governor of 
California. To a particular California au- 
dience in the North, Mr, Brown is a con- 
servative Democrat. To an audience in the 
South, he is a liberal Democrat. 

In Los Angeles, he is for a bill of rights 
for union members. In Albany, he believes 
such protections would destroy unions. 

In Los Angeles one day, Mr. Brown ad- 
vocates no increase in taxes. In Oakland 
the day before, he stated we are going to have 
new taxes whether we like it or not. 

My opponent cannot fool all the people all 
of the time. And I intend to be on the 
scene to help make sure that he doesn’t, 


The third and last basic question I want 
to discuss with you is a controversial issue. 
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The issue of voluntary unionism in Call- 
fornia, or right to work as some call it, is a 
subject on which men of good intentions 
honestly differ, 

My views are known and I have not aban- 
doned them nor do I have any intention of 
so doing. 

I want to emphasize at this time what it 
is and what it is not. 

It involves the freedom of our working 
people and this basic human right should 
not be a partisan issue. 

Before you is the portrait of our first Re- 
publican President who spoke the eternal 
truth that this Nation cannot endure half 
Slave and half free. 

In recent months our people have been 
dismayed and disturbed by the evidence of 
mounting corruption and arbitrary abuses 
of power among certain union barons. 

We recall Lord Acton's warning that 
“power corrupts but absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

Unless the members of organized unions 
have the power to control their union offi- 
cers and curb the unscrupulous activities 
of wrongdoing bosses, their reign of control 
and domination will place in jeopardy the 
future and well-being of not only union 
members but the entire fabric of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

I would like to read a brief statement to 
you made by a prominent American in re- 
cent months: 

“We think of human bondage in the 
United States as a thing of the distant past, 
ended nearly a century ago. The grim fact 
is that in recent years there has grown up 
among us a new form of slavery—insidious, 
semisecret and sinister. 

Today's captives are those rank-and-file 
union members who have fallen in helpless 
thrall to crooks and gangsters disguised un- 
der the title of ‘labor leaders’ or ‘employer 
representatives.“ 

Continuing with his statement, from my 
study of the evidence, I estimate that those 
now in bondage must. number more than 
1 million. Some put the figure as high as 
4 million—which happens to approximate 
the number of American slaves in 1860.” 

Now did But Knowtanp make that state- 
ment? No. Did any official of the Republi- 
can Party make that statement? No. Those 
are the comments of a leading Democrat, 
Senator JOHN MCCLELLAN, who as chairman 
of the Senate select committee Investigat- 
ing such matters had just finished the first 
year’s work of that committee. 

The outlawing of compulsory unionism 
will put an end to the unhealthy conditions 
that are destroying the benefits of our union 
movement. It will place in the hands of 
each union member the power to preserve 
his own dignity as a human being. He will 
be able to say thereafter to his union ofi- 
cial that if he is not treated with respect, 

“if his dues are embezzled or used for pur- 
poses not to his benefit, 1f he is not given 
the right to a voice in his union's affairs, 
then he will have the right to get out of his 
union and he will not be penalized by the 
loss of his employment, 

To me, this objective is worth the risks 
of political defeat and the distortion of po- 
litical motives. 

Mr. Brown and his labor boss supporters 
State the passage of the initiative will 
mean the end of collective bargaining. As 
the chief Jaw officer of the State he knows 
that collective bargaining is guaranteed by 
both Federal and State law and is guar- 
anteed by the initiative proposal. 

But collective bargaining must not de- 
generate into collective bludgeoning. 

I am not prepared to stand idly by and 
see a combination of Hoffa and Bridges gain 
the power to strangle the economic life of 
our country or of California. 

They state that voluntary unionism will 
mean the loss of the benefits and reduc- 
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tion of wages for our workers. Yet in the 
18 States that have right-to-work laws, the 
record shows the increases In wages and 
employment are greater since the enactment 
of the laws than in the compulsory union- 
ism States. And there has been a marked 
increase in new industry in these States 
as well. 

Under voluntary unionism as well as un- 
der compulsory unionism the collective bar- 
gaining contract will protect all the workers 
in the bargaining unit without discrimina- 
tion. A 

They charge me with attempting to foster 
voluntary unionism for the objective of cur- 
tailing union membership in California. 
This is the same charge they used against 
me for supporting the Taft-Hartley Act. 
which they called a “slave labor law.” But 
the record shows that union membership 
has increased throughout the Nation by 17 
percent since the Taft-Hartley law was 
passed in 1947, 

The record of union membership in the 
States where voluntary has replaced com- 
pulsory unionism shows increases in union 
membership, not decreases. 

My efforts in behalf of our working men 
and women is a matter of public record. In 
Sacramento, 25 years ago, when I started 
my public career, I helped draft the basic 
unemployment compensation law of this 
State. I supported the legislation which 
successfully outlawed the “‘yellow dog” con- 
tract that had been preventing workers from 
joining unions. In Washington, I opposed 
a President of the opposite party who at- 
tempted to draft railroad workers into the 
Army. 

I believe in and support strong and effec- 
tive unions. But they must be responsible 
to their members and to the public. 

No permanent or constructive progress is 
possible in our institutions if they are based 
on compulsory membership. 

Membership in our churches, our veteran 
and our farm organizations, and our commu- 
nity societies is voluntary, and their influ- 
ence for good is Increasing with our national 
expansion. We would not want it other- 
Wise. 

Having been active in public life for a 
quarter of a century, I am not unmindful 
of the penalties and the abuse of public 
service. 

My opponent and his labor-boss allies have 
conducted as flagrant a campaign of mis- 
representation as I have ever seen waged in 
this State. But, as a former President of the 
United States put it, “If you can't stand the 
heat, you should stay out of the kitchen.” 

In each job I have undertaken, including 
8 years In the Army, from June 1942 until 
I was appointed to the Senate on V—J Day, on 
August 14, 1945, I have filled out my con- 
tract of service. 

I would not have become a candidate for 
Governor of this State unless I had fully 
intended to devote all of my time and effort 
during the next 4 years to the heavy respon- 
sibilities of that office. 

As the nominee for Governor, I am giving 
my wholehearted support to the entire ticket. 

In order that our citizens may decide 
which candidate is best qualified to lead our 
State, I now propose to my opponent that 
we join the issues of this campaign before 
the jury of the people of California and that 
we have a series of joint appearances, start- 
ing on or sbout September 1, which will 
include public meetings at Eureka, Redding, 
Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, San Jose, Modesto, Merced, Fresno, 
Bakersfield, San Bernardino, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, Long Beach, San Diego, and such 
other places as may be mutually agreed upon. 

Let these meetings be in public parks and 
townhalls. Let no admission be charged and 
the public to be invited to hear, to ask ques- 
tions, and to make up their own minds after 
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listening to both candidates for governor and 
both sides of the story. 

This is not the year nor is this the season 
for men of little faith to dominate our think- 
ing or our actions. 

Fourteen million of our people have a vital 
stake In the election this year, As great as 
has been our progress since our admission 
into statehood in 1850, we are still on the 
march to new horizons. 

Need I remind this audience that the odds 
to start with were strongly against our 
Thirteen Colonies winning a struggle against 
the mightiest empire of that time. 

A defeatist might have increased the odds 
to 50 to 1 against the tattered and poorly 
equipped Continental forces at Valley Forge. 
A doubter would have overlooked or dis- 
counted the actions of George Washington, a 
man of faith, on his knees seeking and re- 
ceiving divine guidance. 

Bull Run was followed by Appomatox. 

Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, Bataan were fol- 
lowed by the surrender to MacArthur aboard 
the Missouri. 

From a small, weak colony of 3 million in 
1776 to 170 million in 1958—through war and 
peace, prosperity and adversity, our Nation 
has grown and we have held on to our free- 
doms when others have voluntarily or under 
duress abandoned theirs. 

As a people our problems are great, but 
so are our opportunities. 

With a fighting spirit and a determination 
to face with courage the issues of our day we 
can and we will carry this State on Novem- 
ber 4. : 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is rec- 
ognized as one of the leading spokesmen 
today in the field of foreign relations. 
He is also recognized as being among the 
best informed on the subject. 

In March of this year the Senator de- 
livered a very able address to the Stu- 
dent Conference on International Affairs 
at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute on 
the role of America in the Middle East. 
Many of the points and predictions he 
made at that time regarding the dangers 
to peace in the Middle East have become 
significant in view of the recent devel- 
opments in that troubled part of the 
world. 

Because of the timeliness of the views 
and conclusions expressed by the Sen- 
ator in the address, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA'S ROLE IN THE MIDDLE East 
(Address delivered by Senator JOHN SPARK- 

MAN, Of Alabama, at student conference 

on international affairs, Alabama Polytech- 

nic Institute, Auburn, Ala., March 28, 1958) 

For me it is always a pleasure to return 
home, In these times the legislative pro- 
gram in Congress is so demanding that it 
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is not easy to get back home very often while 
Congress is in session. 

The situation in Congress was such that 
I could be with you today, and I am very 
glad. There is another—an even more im- 
portant reason that I am pleased to be here. 
It stems from the nature of the subject 
which you have asked me to discuss with you 
today. 

It is a source of great gratification to see 
the young people of the schools represented 
here turning their attention increasingly to 
international problems, In this new era 
of human existence the Nation’s survival 
and progress in freedom depend not only 
upon our ability to grapple intelligently with 
local, State, and Federal difficulties but also 
with problems that are worldwide in scope. 
Moreover, the need to face and to meet this 
type of problem is likely to grow rather than 
to decrease in the years ahead. 

One of the most intricate of the interna- 
tional difficulties which face the Nation is 
that complex of problems that goes by the 
general name of the Middle East question, 
If you find the Middle East sufficiently baf- 
fling to make it the subject of discussion, 
you need not ascribe your bewilderment to 
any inherent shortcomings in your own per- 
ception. You have a good deal of company. 
The Middle East has baffled and continues 
to baffle men in the State Department who 
have done nothing but study the region for 
years. Indeed, I suspect it sometimes baffles 
the Middle Easterners even more than it 
does us. 

Illustrative of the point is a story that 
came to my attention when I was traveling 
in that part of the world. It is a story of 
a frog and a scorpion and it goes as follows: 
A peaceful frog was floating in a stream, 
minding his own business, enjoying the warm 
afternoon sun. A scorpion approached the 
bank of the stream. Unable to swim, the 
scorpion called to the frog and asked for 
a lift to the other side. The frog shook his 
head vigorously and wisely in the negative 
and said the equivalent of “Not on your life. 
You, Mr. Scorpion, have a deadly sting. If 
I give you a lift, you will let me have it.” 

The scorpion waved one of his legs in a 
gesture of beguiling reassurance and said: 
“Be sensible, my friend, I can't swim. If 
I were to sting you, it is true that you would 
die but I would drown. Obviously, it would 
be the height of insanity for me to sting 
you. Obviously, then, your fears are base- 
less." 

The frog was persuaded by this logic and, 
for a small fee, agreed to carry the scorpion 
across the stream. Halfway out, the scorpion 
suddenly stung the frog and both promptly 
began to go under. With his last breath, 
the frog gasped; “Why on earth did you do 
that? Now, we are both going to dle. Your 
behavior just doesn't make sense.“ 

And with his last breath, the scorpion re- 
plied: How right you are, my friend, that 
we both are going to die. But how wrong 
you are when you say my behavior doesn't 
make sense. You forget that this is the 
Middle East.” 

The story may exaggerate somewhat the 
peculiarities of the situation that confronts 
us in the Middle East. I wonder, sometimes, 
how much. Nations in that region, it seems 
to me, like the frog, on occasion display an 
almost inexplicable tendency to court their 
own destruction. And sometimes like the 
scorpion they seem even eager to invite it, 
especially if it promises to bring down 
others in the process. 

I ask you to bear that in mind as I pro- 
ceed to consider the problems of the Middle 
East as they appear to us. These prob- 
lems may seem entirely different when seen 
through the eyes. of the Middle Easterner, 
What appears logical to us may, perhaps, 
not have any meaning for people in Egypt 
or Israel or Syria. 
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I do not say that to disparage these peo- 
ple. They have reasons for approaching the 
problems of the Middle East from a different 
point of view than ours. It is not for us to 
judge them or to moralize upon their be- 
havior. We look at the region from a com- 
fortable position several thousand miles 
away. 

We have not bled in its wars, holy and 
unholy. . 

We have not known, for centuries, the 
status of outcasts nor have we experienced 
life in the ghettos of Europe as have, for ex- 
ample, many people in Israel, 

We haye not, for a long time, suffered 
the indignities of colonialism with which 
most of the Arabs are all too familiar. 

We have not known the crushing burden 
of an incredibly deep poverty and a stifling 
superstition. 

Nor have we known the physical debilita- 
tion of relentless and widespread disease 
that is the commonplace in the Middle East. 

If it is wrong to moralize on the situation 
in the Middle East, however, it is equally 
wrong to deny that we have a concern, a 
deep concern in what transpires there. We 
do have interests in that region, important 
interests which our Government cannot ig- 
nore with impunity. Because we do have 
such interests, we have every right to con- 
sider the Middle Eastern situation and to 
seek to determine intelligently what is the 
best course for us to pursue with regard 
to that situation, As we get clearly in 
mind what our Interests are, we shall have 
a little better understanding of why we are 
concerned with Middle Eastern affairs, why 
indeed we are discussing the subject today. 

At the top of the list is our interest in 
peace in the Middle East. All of us ought 
to know by this time that a serious conflict 
in any significant portion of the globe is 
likely to spread throughout the world. We 
could not insulate ourselyes from World 
War II. How much less likely are we going 
to be able to do so from world war III, if 
it should break out? 

All it takes now to set in motion the 
poised military strength of the major powers 
is a miscalculation somewhere. The mis- 
siles, the strategic bombing commands, the 
massed armies and naval forces are in posi- 
tion. Once unleashed, even in error, the 
tragedy would begin and would proceed re- 
lentlessly to its terrible climax of worldwide 
destruction, We would not be spared the 
consequences, in Alabama or anywhere else 
in the country. 

The fuse of this conflict could be lighted in 
the Middle East. That is so, in the first 
place, because the political ambitions of the 
Soviet Union and the economic interests of 
the Western World meet In the region. The 
Russians, under both the czars and the Com- 
munists, have exerted expansionist pressure 
on the Middle East, from time to time, and 
they have had their eyes fixed even beyond 
on the Mediterranean and Africa. Across 
their path lie vital interests of the Western 
World, particularly of Western Europe, and 
particularly in petroleum. 

The Middle East, as it has been said. is 
afloat on a sea of oil. This sea contains the 
greatest proven reserves of petroleum tn the 
world. For many years to come, at least until 
we have made far greater progress in the 
development of nuclear energy than at pres- 
ent, Middle Eastern oil will be essential to 
the survival of Western Europe in economic 
decency and in freedom. 

The danger of conflict in the Middle East 
does not lie solely in a potential clash be- 
tween the political interests of Russia and 
the economic interests of the West. 

Additional pressures of explosive force are 
to be found within the region itself. Be- 
tween Israel, the Jewish homeland, on the 
one hand and the Arab States on the other, 
there is an implacable hostility that con- 
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stantly threatens to erupt into violence. 
There are rivalries among the Arab States 
themselves which may one day set them into 
conflict. Finally, throughout the area, there 
is a latent fear and hatred of foreigners, par- 
ticularly westerners, which is a heritage of 
the period of colonial domination. The 
colonialism is all but gone but the fear and 
the hatred remain. They are fed today, 
sometimes to fever heat, by the fuels of ultra- 
nationalism and general economic and social 
discontent in the Arab world. 

If a conflict should arise in the Middle 
East from any of these local causes, it would 
immediately tend to bring into play_the in- 
terests of Russia and the West, since both 
camps are deeply involved in the region. 

Our own interest in this highly charged 
and dangerous situation, as I said before, is 
predominantly, in peace, for anything short 
of peace threatens the holocaust of world 
war III and that, in turn, threatens all of us. 

To be sure, we have other more specific 
and limited interests in the region. Ameri- 
can oll companies have sizable operations 
and valuable concessions in Saudi Arabia and 
other countries, We have a highly important 
interest in the continued and efficient opera- 
tion of the Suez Canal through which much 
of our seaborne commerce passes. We have 
an interest in the air routes that traverse 
the Middle East and in airbases which we 
lease in the region. 

We have cultural interests developed over 
the years by missionaries and educators. We 
have a religious concern because our popu- 
lation is largely Christian and Jewish and 
the holy places of both are found in the 
predominantly Moslem Middle East. We 
have an interest—a human interest if you 
will—in the survival of Israel as a Jewish 
homeland, We have a sympathetic interest 
in the progress of the Arab States, a concern 
growing largely out of our own revolution- 
ary rejection of colonialism. 

All of these interests, however important 
they may be in themselves, are subordinate 
to our overriding interest in the mainte- 
mance of a just peace in the Middle East. 
Indeed these interests can only be safe- 
guarded and advanced if that kind of peace 
prevails in the region. 

If we have this picture clearly in mind— 
that is—that our predominant interest is 
the preservation of a just peace, we may 

to a consideration of the problems 
of the Middle East in that context. In short, 
we may ask ourselves, what is it that does 
or might seriously jeopardize the peace of 
the Middle East? 

The first possibility that occurs is a direct 
Russian aggression. Russia has a common 
border with the Middie East. It has, at 
times, threatened Iran and Turkey. Such 
an aggression, if it were attempted, how- 
ever, would come into direct conflict with 
the interests of the Western nations. We 
are partners with Turkey in NATO and the 
United Kingdom is a member of the Bagh- 
dad pact along with Iran and other neigh- 
boring states. A deliberate Soviet aggres- 
sion against Turkey or Iran would almost 
certainly produce a general war. Indeed. 
the so-called Eisenhower doctrine, about 
which you heard a great deal a year ago, 
makes it clear that a Russian aggression 
or a Communist aggression against any 
Middle Eastern state is likely to be met 
with counterforce. 

Let me examine that possibility a bit 
further. On the basis of information 
available to me in Washington, there is no 
evidence that the Russians have planned or 
are planning a direct military invasion of 
the Middle East. The Russians are fickle, to 
be sure, and it is entirely possible that they 
may change their minds and gamble on war 
in the Middle East. As of now, however, 
there is nothing to indicate that such a 
shift is likely. 
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As for a Communist aggression beginning 
within the region—and as I noted the Eisen- 


hower doctrine is also directed at preventing 
that type of breakdown of peace—the prin- 


‘cipal Soviet intimate among the Middle 


Eastern nations is Egypt. But Egypt—now 
the dominant partner with Syria in the 
United Arab Republic—is not a Communist 
country. It has even banned the Commu- 
nist Party. In these circumstances it could 
hardly launch a Communist aggression, 

Where, then, is the aggression likely to 
Hriginate—the aggression against which the 
Elsenhower doctrine is directed? The 
answer, I believe, as of now, is nowhere. 
Whatever its good intentions—and, along 
with most of the Senate, I voted for the 
measure at the urging of the President—for 
all its well-meaning intentions, the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, it seems to me, is an illusory 
policy aimed at a shadowy objective, 

Does that mean that there is no danger of 
war in the Middle East? Not at all. The 
dangers are very real and continuing. The 
obseryation I have just given you means 
simply that I do not believe that the Eisen- 
hower doctrine gets at the dangers, at least 
at the dangers that exist today. Yet our 
policy must deal with these dangers, if as I 
said earlier, the overriding interests of the 
United States in the Middle East is the pres- 
ervation of a just peace in that region. 

The real dangers to peace, as I see them, 
arise from within the area itself. Foremost 
among them, as it long has been, is the 
Arab-Israeli dispute. I shall not discuss the 
merits or demerits on each side of this dis- 
pute. Proponents of the one or the other 
side have gone all the way back to Biblical 
times in cataloging arguments and counter- 
arguments for their particular position. I 
have studied the matter sufficiently, how- 
ever, to be satisfied that a peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute is not impossible pro- 
vided: 

1. The Israelis are not intent upon pur- 
suing a course of territorial expansion at the 
expense of the Arab States. 

2. The Arabs are not intent upon the 
destruction of Israel. 

3. Each side recognizes that there is more 
to gain from peaceful tolerance of one 
another, if not actual cooperation, than 
there is from destructive conflict. 

For the present, an uneasy truce exists 
along the Israeli borders. It is maintained 
largely by the presence on the Egyptian- 
Israeli frontier of the United Nations 
Emergency Force. This body of men, drawn 
from the smaller nations, is making a major 
contribution to peace. S 

May I say. that the Senate has recognized 
the value of its work. During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, I introduced a resolution 
expressing the hope that the emergency 
force could be made permanent so that it 
would be available for critical situations in 
the future. The resolution passed the Sen- 
ate without a single objection, 

While the emergency force has been In- 
strumental in keeping a truce in the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, it is important to bear in 
mind that a truce is not the same as peace. 
One of the weaknesses of our policy on the 
Middle East, it seems to me, lies precisely 
in this realm. The administration has been 
content to cling to a truce, however uneasy 
it may be, rather than to push ahead and try 
to convert the truce into a genuine peace. 
The truce in the Arab-Israeli dispute is 
costly to us since we pay the bulk of the ex- 
pense of maintaining the emergency force 
and of maintaining several hundred thou- 
sand Arabs in refugee camps. 

This latter expenditure involves tens of 
millions of dollars a year and it has gone on 
year after year ever since the Palestinian war 
in 1948. I do not believe we should begrudge 
these expenditures If they help to prevent a 
major confilct. The point is, however, that 
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a truce is not likely to last forever. Unless 
action is taken to convert the Arab-Israeli 
truce into a genuine peace the conflict may 
break out again despite the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars on our part. 

The Arab-Israeli dispute remains the 
primary danger of conflict in the Middle East 
and it is one of the shortcomings of the 
Eisenhower doctrine that it does little, if 
anything, to deal with it. 

As I mentioned earlier, another danger of 
conflict within the region grows out of the 
antiforeignism, the ultranationalism of some 
of the newly independent states. This has 
been stimulated by leaders with delusions of 
grandeur. The delusions express themselves 
in spoken dreams of recreating ancient em- 
pires, empires which stretch even as far as 
from North Africa to the Pacific; in short, 
wherever Arabs have gone in centuries past. 

Now there is much to be said in favor of 
Arab unity. The small middle eastern states 
could gain a great deal from a voluntary 
integration of their peoples and economies 
for peaceful purposes. There is nothing to 
be said for an Arab unity based upon the 
sword and the cry of “holy war.” 

Presently, there are trends toward unity 
in the Middle East. They can be seen in the 
recent Egyptian-Syrian-Yeman linkage and 
in the tieup between Iraq and Jordan. What 
is not clear, as yet, particularly in the case 
of the Egyptian-led coalition, is whether the 
unification Is for peaceful or warlike pur- 
poses. If it is for the purpose of expansion, 
then we will soon be confronted with a situa- 
tion of the gravest kind in the Middle East. 
It will be a situation created by states which 
cannot be labeled Communist. Again, the 
Eisenhower doctrine does not come to grips 
with this possibility. 

There is no doubt that these Arab leaders 
who make their appeal on the basis of the 
sword and holy wars have a considerable 
following among the Arab peoples through- 
out the Middle East. I believe that one of 
the principal reasons for their success in this 
respect lies in the terrible poverty and the 
economic backwardness that is the lot of the 
Arab people generally. 

Some of these rulers have been able to 
divert the discontent which these conditions 
produce into military circuses and political 
adventures. People in the Middle East, how- 
ever, no less than people elsewhere, will not 
be fooled forever by these tactics. Sooner or 
later they will demand responsible govern- 
ment. They will demand that their govern- 
ments direct their attention to very real 
social and economic problems rather than to 
expansionist adventures in hatred. 

It behooves us in determining our policies 
to do what we can to encourage that de- 
mand. So far, however, our policies have not 
done that. When they do, perhaps, we will 
begin to come closer to that just peace in 
the Middle East which is in our own best, 
our overriding interest. 

It seems to me that specifically these 
are the basic problems that must be solved 
in the Middle East, and to which the ener- 
gies and resources of United States policy 
must be directed. 

First, there is the problem of the Palestin- 
lan refugees. It is not enough simply to 
continue to support these unfortunate 
human beings in the squalor of the refugee 
camps. So long as they remain sequestered 
in this fashion they will be an element of 
instability in the Arab countries in which 
they are located. 

They will continue to be, moreover, prone 
to political exploitation for aggressive ad- 
ventures by unscrupulous leaders. 

It should not be impossible to launch a 
concerted attack on this problem of the 
refugees; one which would see some of them 
returned to Israel, and the balance justly 
compensated and permanently resettled in 
productive activity throughout the Arab 
world. 
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The second problem which must be solved 
is that of the boundaries between Israel and 
neighboring states. At present, there exists 
a demarcation for the purpose of the truce. 
The Arab States desire to go back to the 
1947 U. N. plan of partition of Palestine, a 
plan which, if implemented, would represent 
a drastic reduction in the present size of 
Israel. On the other hand, the Israelis take 
the position that, by starting the war in 
1947, the Arabs created an entirely new sit- 
uation and that there can be no going back 
to a plan which was predicated on a peace- 
ful partition of Palestine. 

Here, again, it seems to me that if peace 
ts the desire of all concerned some rectifica- 
tion of the frontiers in the interest of settle- 
ment is possible. Certainly, the U. N. might 
be of great assistance in this connection. 

Finally, I should like to mention the 
Need for action to develop the water re- 
sources of the Middle East. Rivers are 
literally the lifeline of the peoples of that 
region. Properly developed and managed the 
great rivers such as the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
the Nile, and the Jordan, and many lesser 
streams can make the desert bloom while at 
the same time delivering enormous power for 
the expansion of the economies of the mid- 
dle eastern countries. 

Furthermore, since some of these rivers 
cross national boundaries, their development 
will require joint action, I can think of 
No single factor which would do more to 
turn the Middle Eastern countries from 
hatreds and rivalries than a cooperative and 
constructive effort to improve their com- 
mon livelihood in this fashion. 

In dealing with all of the problems I 
haye been discussing, It seems to me that 
the essential factor is the leadership of the 
United States. This leadership can be ex- 
erted through diplomacy and just common- 
sense reasoning with Israelis and Arabs, It 
should not be impossible for both sides to 
come to see that their present obstruction- 
ism is destructive of their true interests, 
that the way to a promising future for all 
in the Middle East is through genuine settle- 
ment. 

If I may sum up my observations, I should 
like to make clear that I believe that there 
is a grave danger in becoming complacent 
about the Middle East simply because guns 
do not happen to be going off at the mo- 
ment. Our policies, at great expense, so far, 
have helped to keep them muzzled. These 
Policies have acted to keep the lid on the 
pot, so to speak, but the steam is still build- 
ing up inside. 

Unless our policies are adjusted and ad- 
Justed rapidly to meet the inner pressures of 
the Middle East—the various facets of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, the need for social and 
economic progress, the imperialist tendencies 
in some of the countries of the area—we may 
not be able to hold the lid much longer, 


Scientists and Humanists Join To 
Strengthen Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
mid-July at the University of Massa- 
chusetts the Humanities Center for Lib- 
eral Education held its third annual 
Seminar, examining the problem of how 
America’s scientists and humanists can 
join together in their mutual responsi- 
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bility for strengthening democracy in the 
scientific age. 

More than 100 scientists, liberal arts 
educators, representatives of industry, 
labor, government, and the mass com- 
munications media gathered for the 
seminar. They discussed means of mo- 
bilizing America's vast cultural and in- 
tellectual resources as the most effective 
instrumentalities for preserving the 
freedoms of our citizens and our leader- 
ship in the free world. 

Of particular significance to the Na- 
tion is the statement adopted by the 
seminar at the close of its discussions, 
This statement recommends lines of ac- 
tion, as permanent United States policy, 
to achieve a simultaneous advance on all 
fronts of American education. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE THIRD ANNUAL 
AMERICAN HUMANITIES SEMINAR, UNIVERSITY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST, Mass., JULY 
16, 1958 
The United States is confronted with a 

systematic, total Soviet effort—economic, po- 
litical, diplomatic, and psychological, with 
military force in the background—to exploit 
the weaknesses, confusions, and temptations 
of a transitional period in world affairs. 

America must place her chief reliance in 
foreign policy on something more than mili- 
tary power and conventional diplomacy. We 
must mobilize our vast cultural and intel- 
lectual resources as the most effective in- 
strumentalities for preserving the freedoms 
of our citizens and our leadership in a free 
world, 

The enduring leadership which the United 
States must provide should be rooted in in- 
tellectual excellence: This is achieved by the 
continuing creativity of a highly esteemed 
and substantially supported intellectual 
power at work in an atmosphere of freedom. 

The political leaders of the resurgent and 
newly emerging nations are intellectual lead- 
ers in their homelands. They respect the 
quality of America’s arts and sciences, and 
their respect is heightened by the fact that 
this quality is grounded in free individuals. 

It is the consensus of this seminar that 
the arts, sciences, and education—the sources 
of our cultural and democratic and spiritual 
values—are not adequately supported in 
America. 

To make possible a simultaneous advance 
on all fronts of American education and the 
union of these fronts for integrated effect, 
we, the conferees of the American Humani- 
ties Seminar, recommend these lines of ac- 
tion as permanent United States policy: 

1. Expand cultural, educational, scientific, 
and technological interchange among na- 
tions, for the purpose of mutually enriching 
nonpolitical relations in the pattern of the 
International Geophysical Year and the 
World Health Organization. 

2. Devote a significantly larger share of the 
Nation’s resources to the arts, scientific re- 
search, and education to meet our obvious 
need. This is necessary because United 
States expenditures in these areas are dis- 
proportionate to the Nation's income and 
to the expenditures of other, competitive 
nations. 

3. Renew the emphasis on educational op- 
portunity and enable each individual, as 
a significant unit in the Nation’s human 
resources, to achieve the peak of his capa- 
bilities. This would mean provision for the 


fast learner and the gifted, as well as for 


the slow learner. 
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4. Educate the public mind to awareness 
of the common ground and shared concerns 
of scientists and humanists, as they demon- 
strate through joint action their mutual re- 
sponsibility for meeting the problems of de- 
mocracy in the scientific age. 

5. Reduce the lags between the specialized 
knowledge of the experts and the knowledge 
of the community, to achieve closer coopera- 
tion between scientists and humanists, and 
to bring about greater understanding among 
the general public. 


Portrait of a Man of Good Will, Jimmie 


James 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Z OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when I receive a long letter from Port- 
land with a number in one corner and a 
simple but effective crayon sketch in the 
other corner, I know I have again heard 
from my good friend and constituent, 
Jimmie James, who resides in my home 
city of Portland, Oreg. His letters never 
request anything for himself, but they 
are always filled with concern and sym- 
pathy for American Indians, whom Jim- 
mie James champions with commendable 
loyalty and devotion. 

David Sheer, legislative chairman of 
the Anselm Forum, of Gary, Ind., has 
written an appreciative and informative 
sketch of Jimmie James under the ap- 
propriate title “Concern for Justice,“ and 
his organization has just made it avail- ` 
able to the public. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that selected excerpts from this 
eloquent sketch about Jimmie James, of 
Portland, Oreg., be printed in th 
Appendix of the Recorp. ; 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoNCERN FoR JUSTICE 
(By David Sheer, legislative chairman} 
Anselm Forum, Inc.) 

Somehow, when I think of Jimmie James, 
I think always of a big hulk of a man in the 
middie sixties bent over a typewriter, 
pounding out letters in defense of Indian 

causes. The more than five thousand let - 
ters he has mailed out, appealing for jus- 
tice and humanity in the Government's 
dealings with that luckless people, has given 
meaning and substance to his life. 

» * . * . 

In the latter part of 1954, the Associated 
Press in Washington, D. C., picked up Gary 
Anselm Forum’s protest against injustices 
to the American Indian. Letters soon 
started coming from all parts of the country. 
The first one received by Anselm Forum's 
public relations executive, Reuben E. Ol- 
son, bore the number 3059. It described 
the writer as “Indian Press Agent and 
Painter of the Columbia River.” On the 
large envelope was a sketch in color of bison 
racing across the plain. This envelope was 
not isid aside but placed on the wall of the 
study. 

This was the first of several hundred let- 
ters Anselm Forum has received from Jmmie 
James. 
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With the letter, he sent an article writ- 
ten by Richand L. Nevusercer, What's a 
Treaty With the Indians Worth? Congress 
had authorized an immense dam, a $348 
million project which would destroy the 
Indian fishing stations at Celilo Falls. Sal- 
mon fishing at Celllo Falls was probably the 
oldest Indian religious and cultural heritage 
in the Northwest. Work on the dam was 
about done, but negotiations with the Yaki- 
mas were not yet completed. 

Nevsercer knew nothing could prevent 
the completion of the dam. The competitive 
position of much of the Northwest's econ- 
omy depends on cheap electric power. The 
Yakimas would sign just as the others had 
signed. But not to give serious considera- 
tion to the Indians’ rights, to proceed with 
the dam before the Yakimas had either 
given their consent or exhausted legal rem- 
edies, was to ignore their elemental rights. 
It was to turn the discussion in that direc- 
tion that Nerumercer penned the fighting 
phrase “A pledge addressed to warriors in 
feathered bonnets is as binding as one made 
to an ermine-cloaked ruler on a throne.” 

Jimmie James reasoned that the Yakimas 
had given up an area of 16,920 square miles, 
and retained as a reservation an area of 
1,875 square miles. For the land they had 
surrendered, they asked the right to live in 
their traditional manner, to worship their 
Creator in their own way, and to fish in 
their accustomed places on the Columbia 
River and its tributaries, 


Jimmie James argued in countless letters 
that the respect you show for the holy places 
of others is the respect you invite for your 
own. But the  petroglyphs—carvings 
chipped into the solid rock facing the 
river—and pictographs—painted in natural 
durable pigments—and the seven command- 
ments—carved into the solid rock in back 
of the rapids—have all gone to oblivion. 
The Indian burial island, Melameloose, 
where the Celilo Indians have placed their 
dead for countless centuries, is no more. 

* „ * . . 

Here and there, from his letters, we 
gleaned bits of information about the man 
himself. We learned that he is part Dan- 
ish, part Welch, but more than one-eighth 
Cherokee. That more than one-eighth 
Cherokee was the passion that guided much 
of Jimmie's conduct. For instance, in reply 
to one of our queries he wrote, “I do not 
smoke or drink, neither do I swear.” Sig- 
nificantly, he added, “You know Indians had 
mo cuss words until the white man came. 
I just guess they had no occasion to swear 
at anyone.” Again he expressed conscious 
identity with his great grandmother in de- 

, scribing his belief. “I follow the golden 
rule,” he wrote, “believing in God and that 
Christ lived * * pet my heart is with the 
Indians. Their God is yours and mine.” 


The Indians’ god was a god of conserva- 


tion. He loved all life. “Kill nothing except 


to live,” was one of his commandments. 
Another was, “If you kill 1, let 2 go 
by.” Commandments such as these were for 
survival. The Great Spirit taught him that 
he must preserve life to live, There are no 
recorded accounts of the Indians com- 
pletely exterminating any of God's crea- 
tures. The Indian fought when his land 
was invaded—but what people worth their 
salt would not? 

Even as a young man, Jimmie James gave 
much thought to the survival problems of 
America’s first citizens, They probably 
came to this continent toward the end of 
the fourth glacial period. What they could 
make with their few filnt tools and fire was 
poor protection from the rigors of a hostile 
environment. And, as only a young man 
would, he asked himself whether he could 
survive as they must have had to do. Could 
he go to an isolated part of the desert and 
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start from scratch? This, he did. For 
weeks he survived as a gatherer of wild 
fruits and berries; he dug roots and picked 
seeds. He dug a hole in a small ridge and 
used it for warmth and shelter. He found 
sharp edged rocks which he used to fashion 
a primitive bow and arrow. He killed wild 
game for food, both birds and animais. He 
stretched, dried, and tanned skins as the 
Indians did. At the end of 6 months, he 
lived in his own hut, dressed in clothes of 
his own making. 

In rural Kansas, where Jimmie James was 
born, in å sod house with a dirt floor about 
a mile out of Woodston, s man was expected 
to be a sort of jack-of-ali-trades. He was 
expected to know all that was necessary to 
be done around the farm and home. Neigh- 
bors were almost considered kinfolk. The 
spirit of helpfulness which prevailed in 
time of sickness and misfortune is what 
gave warmth to the long Kansas winters. 
In large cities, such as Chicago or New 
York, where life Is more complicated, and 
people are more callous, such attitudes 
could hardly be expected to thrive. 

* „ . * . 

Jimmie studied painting with John Knoff, 
Otto Schneider, and Eugene Devole. He also 
attended the School of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. He continued his studies in New 
York and worked with such men as Charley 
Russell and Howard Christy. 

In between times, while the stee] mills 
in Gary were being built, he helped set some 
bed plates for an engine room which 
weighed over 40 tons apiece. 

When Jimmie James first came to the 
Northwest and visited Tum Tum (Celilo 
Falls), he knew that this was the place for 
him. He knew there was no more beautiful 
sight on earth. He fell in love with the 
Columbia River—that arrogant cat of a 
river—never sure where she was going but 
destined to get there. It was a roller- 
coaster—twisting, turning, dropping, churn- 
ing. Its headwaters, a small lake of cold 
blue water by the same name, is located in 
a mountain valley between two ranges in 
Canada. It flows straight north for more 
than 200 miles, then with a sharp bend, 
turns to run south. After the big west- 
ward bend, it makes its way to the Pacific 
Ocean. He loved the bounder strewn noth- 
ingness that is Grand Coulee. He loved the 
sparse areas and the heavily wooded areas. 
He visited Kettle Falls when the Indians 
were still fishing there. There were sal- 
mon runs in the early spring and fall, and 
Columbia smelts compared favorably with 
mountain, trout. The Columbia River was 
the principal coastal stream for the steel- 
head trout. 

Jimmie painted what he saw and felt, 
combining reality and imagination. His 
style suited him and he expressed himself 
well. His paintings are pretty well scattered 
over the entire country. He made no special 
effort to keep track of them. When com- 
pleted, they were on their own. Each had 
been a child with its own special problems, 
but he was never entirely satisfied with any 
of them. 

His charcoal pictures, especially the his- 
torical ones, were drawn with material se- 
cured near the location of the scene. He 
dug up the charcoal where ancient Indian 
camps were once located. These camps, high 
above the Columbia River, dated back to the 
time when Mount Adams, Mount Hood, The 
Sisters, and what is now Crater Lake, were 
active volcanoes. The charcoal used for The 
Ancient Fisherman,” which Jimmie James 
presented to Anselm Forum, was more than 
3,000 years old. i 

Jimmie tried to acquire as much knowl- 
edge as he could about the river and her 
moods, about the people whose fragile cul- 
tures grew up near the river's banks. He 
went about, canoeing down mdst of the 
rivers whose waters empty into the Colum- 
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bla. He learned to respect all living things. 
It was the kind of respect that comes with 
the understanding that each living thing 
must live according to its own nature. 
Just as he wanted life, they also wanted 
life. It was this understanding that made 
him Tommy Thompson's welcome guest on 
festive occasions, This was the reason Wil- 
son Charley welcomed him as a companion 
on long treks to the more isolated parts 
of the Yakima Reservation. He has eaten 
fish, eels, roots, and berries at the homes 
of Wilson Charley and Tommy Thompson 
numerous times. Indian fry bread he de- 
scribed as being “just about out of this 
world.” 

He is one of the few dedicated men who 
could understand and accept the Indians as 
they were. He saw nothing exotic about a 
hut too small to properly house an entire 
family. There were many, many days when 
there was little more than dried fish and 
Indian bread to eat. These Indians were 
bound together by the ties of language, cus- 
tom, tradition, and a feeling of kinship. 
They felt their way was the right way be- 
cause it had always been their way of life, 
and it suited them. 

Jimmie also had a vision of the meaning 
of race hate. His father had taken him to 
Tennessee during his boyhood, and he had 
seen a Negro burned at the stake. The 
frenzied mob and the screaming victim made 
a lasting impression upon him. 

Jimmie was honorably discharged from 
the Army after the close of World War 
I. He also served with the Portland Board 
of Embarkation during World War II. 

He works mostly in the basement of his 
home. There, he has a large room where 
he keeps his Indian collection and a room 
where he does research with Indian herbs. 
Another room houses his library and the 
studio where he does his black and white 
historical sketches. His oil paintings are 
done in an upstairs studio. 

Jimmie believed his efforts have helped to 
promote a better understanding and knowl- 
edge of Indian life. He believes there is 
now a greater degree of mutual good will 
and even affection between the two races. 
The strength of character of the Indian peo- 
ple will enable them to survive, to retain 
their character and identity, and to continue 
to contribute to this Nation's welfare. 


American Policy in the Mideast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Mr. 
Graham Hovey, of the editorial staff of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, is an experi- 
enced foreign correspondent and com- 
mentator. He has traveled extensively 
in Europe, Asia, and Africa. Presently 
he is visiting the United Nations and re- 
porting on the activity of the U, N. 
Security Council, i 

In the Sunday, July 27, issue of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, Mr. Hovey has 
written an article entitled “Our Mideast 
Need: New Policies, New Concepts.” It 
is a candid, frank, and constructive ap- 
praisal of United States policy and ac- 
tions as they pertain to the Middle East. 

He also reports on some of the com- 
ments of delegates at the U. N. about 
United States policy. It is good to hear 
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what others say and think. Al too often 
we have been listening to a few voices 
in Washington that continue to repeat 
old slogans and apply old policies to new 
problems. 

> I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hovey's article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Out Mipgast NEED: New Poticies, New 

CONCEPTS 
(By Graham Hovey) 

Unireo Nations, N. ¥.—Some of America's 
constant supporters in the United Nations 
and the cold war are that Wash- 
ington rethink and redefine its policies and 
objectives in the Middle East. 

These diplomats warn that if this country 
clings to impractical policies and outdated 
diplomatic concepts, other and greater 
blows will follow Iraq's coup, which pro- 
voked our military move into Lebanon. 

By impractical policies they mean the 
Baghdad Pact and those pursued under the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

By outdated concepts they mean, for ex- 
ample, the notion that our side must never 


publicly that Russia is a power. 


factor in the Middle East or can have any 
legitimate. interests in that area. 

There was lively discussion of this latter 
point here after news dispatches from Wash- 
ington purported to give the real reason why 
any summit meeting with Russia on the 
Middle East could take place only in the 
security council. 

These dispatches explained that the Mid- 
dle East is. already on the council agenda. 
Any summit meeting on this subject outside 
the United Nations, they said, would con- 
stitute recognition by the West of Russia's 
“presence” in the Middle East. 

Even some members of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations conceded 
privately that this kind of reasoning was un- 
realistic, Other pro-Western diplomats used 
stronger language to describe it. In effect, 
they said this: 

Russia is in the Middle East and everyone 
knows it and no one will any longer be im- 
Pressed by Western diplomatic maneuvers 
aimed at denying or ignoring the fact. 

Russia would be in the Middle East for 
reasons of geography and power even if its 
Government were not Communist and ex- 
Pansionist; even though its economic stake 
in the area, unlike that of the West, may be 
Telatively unimportant. 

Russia is in the Middle East with military 
and economic ald programs and, of course, 
With a political program. 

The West must find ways to parry and 
counter some aspects of these programs but 
it cannot wish the programs out of exist- 


ence, 

“In fact,” said one Western diplomat, 
“the question is not whether Russin is in 
the Middle East but whether the West can 
find ways to remain in the Middle East.“ 

Among the specific questions which many 
of America's friends wish the Eisenhower 
administration would face squarely in the 
Present circumstances are these: 

Have the Baghdad Pact and the Eisen- 
hower doctrine proved to be effective instru- 
ments for parrying and countering Soviet 
Influence in the Middie East? = 

In light of the recent events In Iraq and 
Jordan, will the United States continue its 
Previous emphasis on military ald and mili- 
tary alliances in this area? 

Many observers with experience in the 
Middle Bast believe that there would have 
been no major civil strife in Lebanon if 
President Chamoun had not embraced the 
Eisenhower doctrine; that Nuri Said would 
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be alive and in power in Iraq had he not 
taken that Arab country into the Baghdad 
Pact. 

Some go further and contend that it was 
the Baghdad Pact and the pressures it rep- 
resented for nations to stand up and be 
counted in the cold war—that gave Russia 
its best excuse and opportunity for penetra- 
tion of the Middle East. 

This is speculation, but by persons with 
some qualifications to speculate. It leads 
inevitably to another major question which 
many diplomats believe the West should 
confront at this time: 

Can the West settle for a neutral Arab 
Middle East striving for political and eco- 
nomic unity? 

There are experienced Middle East ob- 
servers who believe this would afford the 
West its best chance—perhaps its last 
chance—of retaining influence in the area 
and of insuring the flow of the oll on which 
Britain and Europe so heavily depend. 

Would Russia respect any formal agree- 
ment to remove the Middle East from the 
cold war arena? It would be unrealistic in 
the extreme to expect Moscow to cease all 
political activity in so promising an area, 

The point that many of our U. N. support- 
ers make, however, is that our present policy 
is not working; that it may, by its military 
emphasis, its pressures on small nations to 
join formally the western camp, be making 
Russin's job easier in the Middle East. 

If the Russians encroached on any agree- 
ment that the Middle East should be neutral 
at least the Arab resentment now directed at 
the West might refocus on them. 

There was little joy at the United Nations 


over the news that Secretary Dulles would, 


fiy to Europe to shore up the Baghdad Pact. 
Some of our best friends believe his objec- 
tive instead should be to liquidate it—as 
quietly and gracefully as possible. 


The National Space Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I offer 
for inclusion in the Recorp, an editorial 
appearing in the August 4, 1958, edition 
of Aviation Week. This magazine has 
done a consistently outstanding job in 
reporting developments in astronautics 
as well as the more traditional field of 
aviation. Therefore, the praise which 
the editor, Mr. Robert Hotz, extends to 
the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration is accepted as a 
special tribute by the members and staff 
of the committee. The editorial is as 
follows: 


MDSUMMER Survey 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The aviation industry and its related tech- 
nologies are steaming through the midsum- 
mer months in one of the strangest atmos- 
pheres since the first years after the end of 
World Wer II. 

The Mideast crisis simmers dangerously 
close to a shooting war in strange contrast 
to a domestic calm and complacency that is 
hard to explain. 

Although United States science and indus- 
try are on the verge of some of their most ex- 
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citing explorations of space, the general pub- 
lic appears bored with the entire subject. 

The industrial structure on which the Pen- 
tagon depends to develop and produce supe- 
rior new weapon systems is creaking and 
groaning under severe financial stress but 
even the top civilian leaders in the Defense 
Department, most of them former business 
executives, are strangely indifferent to this 
problem or ite implication for future defense 
strength. 

BURNING ISSUES 

In contrast the Congress has recorded a re- 
markable record during the session now 
drawing to a close on Capitol Hill in han- 
dling the burning issues of space technology, 
missile and advanced aircraft development 
and the sticky problems of air traffic control 
and air safety regulation. We cannot recall 
another session of Congress that has taken 
so much positive action on these perennial 
problems. — 

Perhaps the most important achievement 
in this field was the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency using the 
technicians and laboratories of the National 
Adyisory Committee for Aeronautics as a 
nucleus. In the relatively short time of 4 
months the House and Senate, with a fine 
bipartisan spirit, tackled the National Space 
Agency proposals submitted by President 
Elsenhower and have forged an instrument 
capable of executing a sustained national 
program in this vital area. We have been 
particularly impressed by the manner in 
which the special House committee, headed 
by Majority Leader JOHN McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, with the ald of a good prof es- 
sional staff, guided this program through 
what might have been a legislative morass 
and fought vigorously for the most effective 
compromise with a rather odd Senate ap- 
proach to the problem. Sufficient starting 
Tunds have been made available for the new 
Agency in the current fiscal year. If Presl- 
dent Eisenhower will now make the key ap- 
pointments of the Director and the required 
new councll members, the NASA can blast off 
toward a sustained, scientifically sound ex- 
ploration of outer space. 


VITALLY NEEDED AGENCY 


The other outstanding aviation project 
before Congress is the creation of an inde- 
pendent Federal Aviation Agency with full 
authority to tackle the myriad problems of 
air traffic control and safety that have been 
so widely dispersed in a bureaucratic maze. 
This action, sparked by Senator MIKE MON- 
RONEY in the upper House and skillfully 
steered by Elwood Pete“ Quesada on the 
executive side of the Government, is now 
facing its final hurdle in the House. We 
hope that Representative Oury Hargis, key 
man in the House for this bill, will provide 
some extraordinary bustle to match the per- 
formance of Senator Monomer and Mr. 
Quesada in assuring the creation of this 
vitally needed agency in the current session 
of Congress. 

In defense, Congress has also compiled a 
better than average record with a Defense 
Department reorganization bill that at least 
takes a positive step toward untangling the 
Pentagon knot of indecision, As usual Con- 
gress also was more sensitive than the execu- 
tive branch in providing adequate funds for 
development of key weapons in advanced 
missiles, aircraft, and submarine programs. 
It has also begun to ring the bill on the 
vast bureaucratic expansion of the Military 
Air Transport Service into costly duplica- 
tion of commercial airline services while 
neglecting the genuine problems of ade- 
quate military alr logistics. 

Congress also became more aware of the 
tremendously complex relationship between 
the military services and the industrial com- 
plex that develops and produces new weap- 
ons. It should study this problem more 


- 
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thoroughly in the future. This area needs 
a complete overhaul of both its legislative 
and administrative aspects to develop a mod- 
ern streamlined military-industry relation- 
ship that protects the taxpaying public 
agianst excessive profits but at the same time 
permits industry to move with the speed its 
technical capabilities make possible. 


Congress Should Refuse To Legislate 
' Fair Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend by remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from Barron’s national business and 
financial weekly. The fair-trade bill, 
just reported by the Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee of the Interstate 
committee, would not be fair to any- 
one—not to the consumer, nor the re- 
tailer for whom it is intended to pro- 
tect. It actually could become the um- 
brella protecting big retailers. They 
could cut prices with their own products 
while the small retailer could not do so 
with trademarked items. Congress and 
the consumers should beware of this 
dangerous bill, which would destroy the 
competitive forces underlying our pri- 
vate enterprise system. 

It is my hope that Members of Con- 
gress will inform themselves and dis- 
cuss this matter with constituents be- 
fore it is too lake to undo the damage. 
BL or Goops—Concress SHOULD REFUSE 

To LEGISLATE Fam TRADE 

Sweltering Washington these days is wit- 
nessing a spectacle more predictable than 
springtime cherry blossoms—the midsum- 
mer scramble by hot, weary legislators to 
wind up their work and head for the hus- 
tings. Despite the parlous state of the 
world, leaders on both sides of the aisle are 
talking wistfully of going home in less than 
2 weeks. Before that day of emancipation, 
however, they must dispose somehow of an 
impressive stack of unfinished business. In 
view of this crush, it is distressing that 
much of their time and attention is being 
taken up by proposals that merit no con- 
sideration whatever. One sorry example is 
the surprise effort to breathe new life into 
the tattered corpse of fair trade. 

Measures to legalize this type of price- 
fixing nationally, in a form more hostile to 
free enterprise than ever, have been intro- 
duced by Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Demo- 
crat, Minnesota, and Representative OREN 
Hareris, Democrat, Arkansas. In prompt re- 
sponse, a swarm of small-business advo- 
cates—trade association men speaking for 
druggists, jewelers, and appliance dealers— 
has converged on Capitol Hill to raise a sup- 
porting clamor. Less in evidence, as usual, 
are the representatives of the consumer, 
whose pocketbook is under attack. At any 
time and place, the record makes clear, fair 
trade, by keeping prices high, hobbles com- 
petition and restricts markets. For these 
very reasons, as even some of its erstwhile 
champions concede, it is virtually impossible 
to enforce. It adds up, in short, to a costly 
hoax. Few proposals could be more out of 
place during an economic slump, which calls 
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not for less zeal and initiative in winning 
the consumer's favor, but for more. 

Fair trade, a misbegotten child of the great 
depression, was born when several States 
enacted laws permitting manufacturers to 
establish minimum retail prices for their 
products. This novel approach to merchan- 
dising, exempted from the Federal antitrust 
laws by the Miller-Tydings Act of 1937, came 
to govern sales of most trade-marked United 
States drugs, cosmetics, housewares, sport- 
ing goods, and small appliances, When the 
postwar shortages were over, manufacturers 
and price-cutting retailers became embroiled 
in endless litigation. In 1951, the Supreme 
Court ended the confusion by deciding that 
minimum prices bound only stores that had 
signed contracts with their suppliers. 
Storming to the rescue the next year, the 
lawmakers passed the McGuire Act, extend- 
ing the sway of fair trade over all retailers, 
including nonsigners, in any State which 
had adopted a price-maintenance law. 

Congress, however, did not have the last 
word. Merchants, complaining bitterly that 
the fast-spreading discount houses were 
flourishing at their expense, began to slash 
prices in retaliation. When the manufac- 
turers sued, many State acts were held to 
be unconstitutional. Last fall, General 
Electric, a staunch champion of price main- 
tenance, carried a memorable battle against 
the §50-million-a-year Masters store chain 
to the Supreme Court, which ruled in favor 
of the discounter. In February, GE, Sun- 
beam, and many a smaller manufacturer 
freed their retailers from the restrictive con- 
tracts. Their action was hailed widely as 
the death blow to price-fixing. 

Its champions, however, are a stubborn lot. 
Two months ago, Congressman Harris took 
time out from his three-ring investigation 
of the independent Federal agencies to toss 
his new bill into the hopper. Senator Wm- 
LIAM ProxmmeE, Democrat, Wisconsin, and 
Senator Humpurey, himself an ex-druggist, 
did as much in the Upper House. These en- 
thusiasts propose to outdo anything at- 
temped in the past. Far from leaving each 
State a free choice, as heretofore, both bills 
flatly would declare fair trade to be national 
policy, enforceable in Federal courts. Fur- 
thermore, they would abolish the need for 
any contract with distributors, letting the 
manufacturer simply serve notice of his 
minimum prices. Proponents argue that 
such legislation would tighten channels of 
distribution for the manufacturer, protect 
the smail merchant and serve the real in- 
terests of the consumer. Above all, they 
contend, it would rescue retailing from the 
law of the jungle. 

The flaws in this glib argument are readily 
apparent. Experience has proven that price 
fixing (when it works) overshoots its avowed 
target and kills all competition. For that 
reason, it has drawn the fire of the Justice 
Department and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. As former Attorney General Brownell 
observed, Price in some cases is the only 
area where the little retailer can compete 
against the big department stores.” Price 
maintenance, then, is designed to hamstring 
the aggressive and imaginative merchant. 
The fair traders, in the scornful words of one 
of New Orleans’ famed price-cutting Schweg- 
manns, “want to get up late, make money 
on low yolume and not work too hard.” 

That fair trade keeps prices, at a com- 
fortable, high-margin level is demonstrated 
anew whenever it is abandoned. Thus the 
decision by G. E. and Sunbeam to give it 
up touched off a rousing battle in appliances, 
which slashed prices as much as 40 percent, 
and incidentally broadened the market for 
manufacturer and retailer alike. Similarly, 
when Louisiana’s price law collapsed, a Baton 
Rouge druggist, Charles F. Fort, marked down 
everything in his store from 10 to 50 per- 
cent. Customers appeared in such numbers 
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that his eight clerks could not serve them. 
Today Mr. Fort has 6 drugstores, 52 clerks, 
and a $2 million-a-year business. Nor has 
he built up this volume, as some critics sug- 
gest, by reducing his profit to nothing. “We 
don't believe in giving our merchandise 
away,” says this nonconformist, but we do 
keep our costs low so we can give the people 
a fair price.” 

“Such success stories offer a happy contrast 
to the frustrations encountered by many @ 
giant firm which has clung to price mainte- 
nance. They also point up a final reason 
why Congress should refuse to clutter up the 
statute books with the proposed legislation. 
For no matter what the law may say, fair 
trade is essentially unenforceable. In all 
its woeful history, manufacturers, finding 
the price umbrella increasingly costly to 
maintain, have sold furtively to discounters. 
Retailers have struck back by marking down 
their own price tags. Consumers, too, some- 
how have managed to, ferret out the best 
bargains available. Fair trade, in short, is 
no less vulnerable than any other attempt ' 
to rig prices. Sooner or later, a dynamic free 
economy will finds ways to topple any such 
jerry-built edifice, e 


Hon. Thomas J. O’Brien 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


Or LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see further tributes to our 
distinguished friend and colleague, Tost 
O’Brien of Illinois, I include three edi- 
torials: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of August 4, 
1958 
Wr. We Love THEM IN NOVEMBER? 


We have given a good deal of attention 
both in our news and editorial columns re- 
cently to Representative SIDNEY YATES, a 
Democrat from Chicago's North Side, for his 
exertions in seeking to get Chicago a break 
on lake diversion and in starting things going 
on a new Chicago Federal building and 
courthouse. We had an editorial compli- 
menting Yates for getting an appropriation 
for the planning and site for the buildings. 

Representative THomas J. O'BRIEN, a West 
Side Democrat, has also been most active in 
trying to get Chicago an increased flow of 
lake water for navigation and sanitary pur- 
poses. His contributions have been duly 
noted in our news stories, 

These are Democrats, but at the moment 
we are fond of them, They are trying to get 
things done for Chicago and for the people 
they represent, We compliment them again 
on their exertions and wish we could find 
equal zeal in some of our Republican Con- 
gressmen so we could spread the flattery 
around, 

Our solicitous feeling for these Democrats 
exists despite our awareness that there are 
many bones to pick with Democrats in gen- 
eral, and despite our having differed from 
time to time with these particular ones. If 
they make mistakes, we shall not spare them. 
The question is, as the old ditty has it, “Will 
you love me in December as you did in May?” 
And that, we are sorry to say, is something 
about which we cannot be entirely sure. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times] 
ALMOST UNANIMOUS 


In the entire Illinois delegation to Con- 
gress—2 Senators and 25 Representatives— 
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only 1, Representative Sm Simpson, is not 
supporting the lake diversion bill. 

The near unanimity is to a considerable 
extent due to the untiring efforte of Repre- 
sentative THomas J. O'BRIEN, Democrat, of 
Chicago, to win downstate converts to the 
cause of diversion. 

Not so many years ago, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from downstate were inclined to 
oppose any proposal to divert more Lake 
Michigan water into the Illinois Waterway, 
which consists of the Chicago River, part of 
the Des Plaines and all of the Illinois River. 
Finally, O'Brien's persistence overcame the 
resistance of all but SIMPSON, 

Simpson, a Republican, is from Carrollton 
in Greene County, about 35 miles north of 
St. Louls. The Tilinois River runs almost 
half its course through his west central Hu- 
nois 20th district, and Stmmpson’s argument 
against diversion is that “we want less water, 
not more.” 

But the Illinois River also runs through 
portions of the 18th Congressional District of 
Representative H. Micuer, Republican, of 
Peoria; the 17th, Representative LESLIE C. 
Arenps, Republican, of Melvin, and the 15th 
District of Representative Noam M. MASoN, 
Republican, ef Oglesby, the most recent con- 
vert to diversion. The remainder of the IIli- 
nois Waterway runs through several Chicago 
districts and one suburban district, the 14th, 
all of whose Representatives now favor in- 
creased lake diversion. 

The argument might be made that from a 
geographical standpoint Simpson's district 
has more at stake in the diversion fight than 
any other one district. But SIMPSON repre- 
sents only about 280.000 people, while the 
remaining members of the Illinois delegation 
represent 9,160,000. : 

If Smarso were to study the diversion 
issue carefully, he too might change his mind, 
For the effect of increased diversion would 
be beneficial to his district as well as to 
others. The proposed extra diversion, 1,000 
cubic feet per second as against the present 
1,500 figure, is not enough to add seriously 
to present flood problems. Moreover, the 
advantages—a greater intake of oxygen to 
sustain more fish life and kill off undesir- 
able plant life—would far outweigh any dis- 
advantages that increased diversion might 
have, including the flood danger that doesn't 
exist. 

But even without Smepson, the Illinois 
front for extra diversion ought to be united 
enough to persuade the Senate to pass the 
bill, 


[From the Garfieldian and Austin News] 
Nice GOING, REPRESENTATIVE O'BRIEN 


Congratulations are due Representative 
THomas J. O'BRIEN, who is serving his 11th 
term as congressman from the West Side’s 
Sixth District. For his untiring efforts in 
leading the fight for passage of legislation 
authorteing the important Cal-Sag Channel, 
Congress has ordered that a lock and dam 
to be built on the Calumet River be named 
in his honor. 

Congressman O'Brren is not one to make 
the headlines very often. He is not an orator 
and very seldom enters into the debate in 
the House of Representatives. Nor does he 
dash off opinions and hand them to reporters 
on every controversial issue. 

Most everyone knows that Congressman 
O'BRIEN is a faithful Democrat who has stuck 
to his party’s principles ever since he first 
started his political career in the State legis- 
lature back in 1906. He has been known as 
® loyal, sincere, kindly man who has been 
true to his friends and has made very few, if 
any, enemies. 

In Washington, where he is a member of 
the important House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, he is universally liked and respected 
by members of both parties. He is often 
called upon by members of the opposite party 
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who need cooperation in a local problem and 
he has never been known to let one of them 
down. 

The action to name a lock and dam in 
O'Brien's honor—adopted unanimously in 
both the House and Senate—comes as proof 
of the high esteem in which the West Side 
representatives held by his fellow law- 
makers of both parties. We are sure that Mr. 
O'Brien has received many honors in his 52 
years of service but none can match a tribute 
paid by the Members of the most important 
legislative body in the world. 

We are sure the entire West Side joins us 
in extending congratulations to Representa- 
tive O'BRIEN., 


The Constitutional Freedom To Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the Sunday, July 27, issue of the Minne- 
apolis Sunday Tribune, there appeared 
an editorial entitled “The Constitutional 
Freedom to Travel.” 

This editorial comments upon pro- 
posals before the Congress to govern 
State Department policies relating to 
passports. 

The editor has made an analysis of the 
two principal bills relating to the sub- 
ject of passports. I am very pleased 
that he has seen fit to comment favor- 
ably upon the bill I introduced some time 
ago—S. 4137. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL FREEDOM TO TRAVEL 


Congress now has before it two proposals 
for legislation to govern State Department 
policy in the issuing or withholding of 

rts. One, in the House of Representa- 
tives, is sponsored by the administration. 
The other, in the Senate, is sponsored by 
Minnesota's Senator HUMPHREY, among 
others. 

Of the two, the Senate bill is infinitely 
to be preferred. 

The House bill puts undue emphasis on 
matters concerning what it calls the proper 
conduct of our foreign policy. It reflects 
an almost frightened idea of what damage 
might be done to our national security by 
letting noisy dissenters or possible conspira- 
tors travel abroad. 

Its stress is on the control of Americans’ 
travel abroad, not on their constitutional 
freedom to travel. 

The emphasis of the Senate bill, on the 
other hand, is on that freedom. Under it, 
the only restrictions which the Government 
could put on citizens’ travel abroad would 
be: (a) in case of war, when the President 
could control entry into and exit from the 
United States; (b) in case of hostilities other 
than war in which United States forces might 
participate, when entry of citizens into the 
combat areas could be controlled; and (c) 
in the case of persons under indictment, 
information, or sentence for the commission 
of a felony, who may be denied passports, 

The bill significantly omits any provision 
for the limitation of passports during times 
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of so-called national emergencies, the 
authors pointing out that as far as the issu- 
ance of passports is concerned, the United 
States has been in a national emergency 
since 1940, 

The authors of the Senate bill, in an ex- 
planatory memorandum accompanying their 
proposal, also aim a telling blow at the 
present practice of the State Department to 
proscribe large areas of the world as out-of- 
bounds to traveling Americans, 

Under the bill, if the President and the 
State Department decided that temporarily 
the United States could not give its usual 
protection to American travelers in a certain 
area, passport applicants, the public and 
Congress would be notified of the hazard, 
but the President shall not forbid travel 
in these areas, 

This “travel at your own risk” section 
makes sense, but it is likely to be especially 
distasteful to Secretary Dulles and others 
who seem to look upon citizens’ travel more 
as an instrument of Government policy than 
as the constitutional freedom which the 
courts have found it to be. But Americans 
who believe that freedom to travel and other 
freedoms are inherent rights and not matters 
of official expedience will throw their sup- 
port to the Senate passport bill. 


Hon. John A. Burns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 10, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, most 
assuredly I wish to join with my col- 
leagues in voicing our appreciation for 
the fine services which the Delegate 
from Hawaii, the Honorable JOHN A. 
Burns, has rendered to the people of the 
Territory of Hawaii particularly, and to 
the Nation generally during the 85th 
Congress. And, may I say, that to those 
of us who were privileged to know him 
personally before he made his presence 
here among us, his successes and 
achievements during the last 2 years 
have come as no surprise. With his 
knowledge of the area and people that 
he is honored to represent, his dedica- 
tion to purpose, his humility of spirit, 
and his ceaseless activity in furthering 
the principles and objectives in which 
he believes, success was bound to be his 
reward. Not discounting in the least the 
records of his illustrious predecessors, 
I do not hestitate to say that the ac- 
complishments of the present Delegate 
in securing favorable action on needed 
legislation for the Territory and his 
boost toward the goal of full statehood 
for that lovely land and its hospitable, 
intelligent, and loyal people has been 
second to none. i 

Joun A. Burns is a man of strong char- 
acter. He practices openly the faith in 
which he believes so sincerely and which 
permits for him no compromise with evil, 
disloyalty, or doubledealing. His repu- 
tation is above reproach. His word, not 
lightly given, but when given, is his bond,’ 
and, to my knowledge, remains unques- 
tioned. With these attributes he is pos- 
sessed of far more than the average abil- 
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ity for the work to which he is now dedi- 
cated. He has learned well the intrica- 
cies of his new responsibility. As a new- 
comer, he has not hesitated to ask for 
advice and counsel, and he has done this, 
regardless of partisan or political divi- 
sion. The Members on both sides of the 
aisle have been only too glad to counsel 
and advise with him in the interests of 
the people of Hawaii. He is heid in the 
highest of regard and affection by all 
Members of both Houses. 

From the very beginning of his mem- 
bership in this body he recognized the 
broad aspect of legislative responsibility. 
In my opinion, such approach is most 
outstanding and especially so when such 
wisdom is found in one just starting his 
services in this body, Never forgetting 
for a moment his first and primary re- 
sponsibility to the area he represents, he 
has been able to recognize the whole pic- 
ture—the whole project—rather than 
just the provincial approach. He started 
with a good understanding of the experi- 
ences of those who had preceded him. 
Having once made up his mind about 
what he though was necessary, he has 
never faltered or wavered. Consequent- 
ly, the attainment of that ambition, 
which never has been absent from his 
conscious moments and, which, as I un- 
derstand, is the goal of a great majority 
of the people who sent him to us, is 
closer to realization today than it ever 
has been heretofore. Success is just 
ahead. Statehood for Hawaii—provid- 
ing its citizens still desire such status— 
will soon be a reality just as it is for 
Alaska today. In my opinion, no one 
understands better the procedure neces- 
sary to gain the prize and no one has 
been willing to give more, even to the 
point of jeopardizing his own personal 
welfare, in such struggle than the pres- 
ent Delegate from Hawaii, the Honorable 
Joun A, Burns. 


Brussels Fair Flop—Another Blow to 
American Prestige? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO n 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include the follow- 
ing editorial by Dick Williams, enter- 
tainment editor of the Los Angeles Mir- 
ror News. 

Without regard to who was at fault in 
letting this situation get out of hand, I 
am wondering if it has not meant an- 
other damaging blow to American 
prestige overseas. I am also wondering 
if it could not have been ayoided by a lit- 
tle timely cooperation between our offi- 
cial representatives at the fair and this 
private company of wildwest per- 
formers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to visit the Brussels Fair. My 
friends who have, tell me that on the 
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whole it is a wonderful display of our 
way of life, Relatively little things like 
this, however, catch the public eye over- 
seas, are blown out of all proportion by 
enemy propaganda agents, and eventu- 
ally tend to overshadow all of our suc- 
cessful efforts. 

Mr. Williams is to be congratulated 
for calling our attention to this situation, 
and I sincerely hope that steps will be 
taken to insure against the recurrence 
of such events. 

BRUSSELS RODEO—EIGHT-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTY- 
FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR For BURNS 
“ANGELS” 

(By Dick Wiliams) 

A Hollywood promoter’s dream of grandi- 
ose American wild west show and rodeo at the 
Brussels World's Fair has left local and other 
investors holding the bag for $455,000. The 
rodeo venture collapsed 3 weeks after it 
opened, 

Even worse than the flop of the show, 
which closed July 12 owing an additional 
estimated $400,000 to Belgian creditors, was 
the dent to United States prestige overseas. 

Gene Autry, whose Denver-based Cremer 
Rodeo Co. supplied 200 head of livestock for 
the show, decried the way the United States 
Government had let the situation deteriorate 
once it was obvious that the show was in 
deep trouble. He flew over to investigate 
the situation 10 days ago. 

A troupe of 200 cowboys and cowgirls and 
a band of Sioux Indians were stranded in 
Brussels without funds by the show’s flop. 

They were finally flown home at Govern- 
ment expense after the Moscow Circus, also 
playing the Brussels Fair, offered to put on a 
benefit performance to raise money for the 
destitute performers, many of whom had re- 
ceived no wages for weeks. 


AUTRY FLIES 72 COWBOYS HOME 


Autry told me he paid the plane fares for 
72 of the cowboys back to Denver. 

“When they landed in New York they had 
had only a box lunch since leaving Brussels 
20 hours before,” he reported. 

Autry instructed his New York representa- 
tives to take all of the cowboys and their 
wives to dinner before putting them on a 
plane for Denver. 

“We spend billions for overseas ald but the 
Government let this thing go too far before 
it moved in,” he observed bitterly. 

Henry Fine, Hollywood publicist who 
handled the show and just arrived home, 
told me the experience was “so unbelievable 
I'm still sitting around shaking my head. IL 
think the whole fiasco is bound to lead to a 
congressional investigation. If it doesn't, 
I've lost my respect for Congress.” 

Fine said he had received only 1 week's 
salary for 16 weeks work since he was hired 
by G. Robert Fleming, 111 Marquez Place, 
Pacific Palisades, the originator and pro- 
ducer-manager of the wild west show and 
rodeo. 

Fleming, now believed to be in New York, 
has no past experience. with show business 
ventures as far as anyone knows, 

Autry said he was under the impression 
from the start that Fleming was in some way 
associated with the State Department, and 
had tacit backing of the Government in 
putting on the show. 

took off for New York once the 
show flopped in Brussels, amid angry re- 
criminations from the Brussels press. He 
told Fine he would seek further backing 
from ANTA, the national theatrical organ- 
ization. 

Caught in the worst debacle for Los 
Angeles show business investors since the 
demise of the ill-fated revue My L. A, in 
1951 is a group of local backers headed by 
FM-radio station owner Harry Maizlish. He 
is in for a reported $250,000. Maizlish had 
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his attorneys in Brussels last week Investi- 
gating the situation. 

Other local investors include Blanche Hill, 
$419 Sunset Boulevard, Beverly Hills, and 
Morris Bernstein, a dentist, of 253 26th 
Street, Santa Monica. Additional investors 
were from Texas, San Francisco, and New 
York. 

BAD LUCK, BAD MANAGEMENT 

Autry and Fine agreed that a combination 
of bad management and bad luck killed the 
show, which started off with the kind of 
reception accorded the Russian Moiseyey 
Dancers here in the States. 

It rained almost steadily during the early 
weeks of the fair, Autry said, As a cushion 
against this emergency, Fleming had orig- 
inally purchased a new style, $60,000 air- 
cushion-type tent made by United States 
Rubber. 

The tent suffered a quick series of dis- 
astrous blowouts at the start of the run 
and became unusable. Thereafter, rodeo 
show patrons were forced to sit out in the 
rain to see the show. 

Autry, who was originally tendered an 
offer to star in the show with Gail Davis, of 
Annie Oakley fame, and turned it down, 
cited amazing expenditures, 

One included a freight bill of $70,000 re- 
portedly pald by Fleming to transport tem- 
porary circus-style seats from Los Angeles to 
Brussels, although they could have been ob- 
tained there. 

Europeans have long had a penchant for 
American-style Wild West shows and it 18 
highly ironic that at the start it was figured 
the rodeo had the biggest potential of any 
show playing the fair. It was spotted just 
outside the regular fairgrounds and was re- 
garded as a World's Fair attraction. 

“The show got a fantastic reaction when 
we opened,” Fine told me. “The people 
screamed over it. They came by the bus- 
load from all over Europe—Germany, Hol- 
land, France—to see it. It was such a big 
hit that anyone connected with the show or 
even wearing a western-style sombrero had 
open sesame to everything.” 

REPORTED IN BANKRUPTCY 


The situation now is a mad tangle. No 
one has any accounting books on the show. 
Tickets were distributed all over Europe to 
agencies with apparently no record kept of 
whom they went to or how many were given, 
Autry told me. 

A flurry of lawsuits seems inevitable, but 
whether anyone will collect a franc, let alone 
a dollar, is problematical. The company re- 
portediy was placed in bankruptcy in 
Brussels last week. 

The harassed United States Embassy, 
struggling to combat the ill will built up 
by the fiasco; is now attempting to find 
money to pay off Belgian creditors, including 
30 local musicians who received no pay. 

Casey Tibbs, star of the show, and Verne 
Elliot, associated with Autry’s rodeo com- 
pany and in charge of the stock, are still in 
Brussels. 


Loose Handling of Public Money in the 
Planning and Construction of the Air 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Monday, August 4, 1958 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 


nection with my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the Record several articles from 
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the Denver Post, Denver, Colo., edition 
of Sunday, July 27, 1958 and one from 
the Rocky Mountain News of July 25. 
I think these articles merit the atten- 
tion of the membership for many 
reasons. They confirm the complete 
lack of consideration that the promoters 
and builders of this Academy have had 
for costs or future cost of operations, 
clearly demonstrates that little, if any, 
attention was given to the basic purpose 
of such Academy. 

It is to be noted that this Academy is 
compared with Pikes Peak as an attrac- 
tion. I think that comparison is appro- 
priate, for Pike's Peak rises far above 
the surrounding countryside and is a 
highlight in the topography of the 
region. This Academy, on the other 
hand, too, represents a peak—in lack of 
planning, waste of public money—and 
is a landmark to those Officers in the 
Pentagon and in the air service who have 
built a shrine to their loose handling of 
public money. 

It is to be noted, too, that the basic 
purpose is not even mentioned in this 
almost full-page story; but the story 
itself leads to the belief that this could 
well be a political contribution to the 
State by the Federal Government. Any 
reading of the article will clearly show 
the terrific cost of maintenance which 
this Government will face in the future. 

I call attention of the membership to 
the fact that a police squad of 91 is re- 
quired to patrol this sprawling shrine to 
Air Force handling of finances. I think 
it appropriate, too, that on the same page 
of this same paper, there is an article 
about Steve Canyon and other comic 
Strip characters being on the grounds of 
the Academy. This seems to me entirely 
appropriate, though a reading of the 
Strip leads to the thought that this, too, 
is high-priced Air Force propaganda. 

I would repeat again that the late Mr. 
Talbott bypassed all regular means of 
handling this public construction, and, 
according to my belief, handpicked the 
architect-engineer, and brought into his 
own office the handling of the plans for 
this Academy, where it is hard to find 
any real handling was ever done. It 
seems that almost any individual, from 
the Secretary of Defense all the way 
down to the working level, could get ap- 
proval for any changes which would in- 
crease cost and use funds appropriated 
by the Congress for other purposes to 
meet such desires. 

Truly, the hearings which our Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction recently 
held, plus the publicity incident to it, in- 
cluding the article I insert in the Recorp 
today, should arouse the curiosity of the 
public; and perhaps Colorado will make 
even more money from American people 
than this article seems to think it will. 


The serious side, Mr. Speaker, is that 


these fine young Americans, right out 
of high school, trained at this Academy 
for the Air Force, in 12 or 15 years will 
be setting the monetary policies and 
making the financial demands for spend- 
ing in the name of defense of this coun- 
try. At that time, apparently, they will 
be passing judgment on probably a third 
of the total income of the Government. 
Certainly their financial training in the 
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rarified atmosphere of this shrine to 
public waste is hardly conducive to train- 
ing them to protect the economy of this 
country. This is highly dangerous, par- 
ticularly since, as the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McElroy, testified before our 
committee, the present outlook is that 
the loser between the United States and 
Russia will be that country whose econ- 
omy cracks up first. 

Mr. Speaker, this example, plus many 
others which I know about from having 
served on the Appropriations Committee 
for national defense, as well as on the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction, 
leads me to the firm belief that we seem 
determined to strike the first blows at our 
own economy, making it that much 
easier for Russia. 

INVESTIGATION ASKED OF ACADEMY COSTS 


WASHINGTON, July 26.—A congressional 
investigation into the costs of the nearly 
completed Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs was urged Saturday by Representa- 
tive JAMIE WHITTEN, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi. 

re member of the House Appropriations 
Committee, WHirren said the total figure 
will reach approximately $300 million as com- 
pared with preliminary estimates of $126 
million. 

The expenditures were approved, WHITTEN 
said, by the late Harold E. Talbott as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force without having been 
considered through usual procedures for such 
projects. 

The Mississippi Congressman said land for 
the Academy originally was to have cost 
about $1 million and was to have been pur- 
chased by the State of Colorado and given 
to the Government. In the end it cost about 
$5.5 million, with the Federal Government 
putting up all but about $1 million of the 
total, he said. 

Observing that much of the data con- 
cerning the Academy cost came out during 
hearings on the military construction bill, 
WHITTEN said: $ 

“I think anyone who reads over the testi- 
mony we received will agree that we should 
investigate the situation further.” 

He said he will urge that either his appro- 
priations subcommittee or some other con- 
gressional group, such as the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, investigate. 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of July 27, 
1958 


ACADEMY INFLUENCE FELT IN VARIED AREAS 
(By John Morehead) 

Late next month, 1,158 Air Force Academy 
cadets will move into their nearly completed 
permanent quarters just north of Colorado 
Springs. 

This will be a significant occasion for the 
United States, and especially for Colorado. 

For the Nation, the Academy attests to the 
new maturity of its youngest arm of defense, 
At last the Air Force has a nest in which to 
develop the men who will be charged with 
global defense responsibilities and perhaps 
the conquest of space. 

For the State, the Academy will have 
meaning that is much more immediate and 
material. 

Even in the 3 years the Academy occupied 
temporary quarters at Denver's Lowry Air 
Force Base, operating on a limited scale, it 
enhanced Colorado’s prestige, boosted its 
economy, and made it the center of many 
new activities. 

In its beautiful and costly permanent site, 
the Academy will continue to do these things 
on a far greater scale. 

ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS SPENT 


For example, the Federal Government al- 
ready has spent more than 8100 million to 
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build a physical plant which promises to 
rival, In importance to publicity about the 
State, towering Pikes Peak which is clearly 
visible from the 17,800-acre Academy grounds, 

While there is disagreement as to what 
the Academy's ultimate cost will be, Congress 
so far has appropriated 8133.5 million, Only 
the Colorado-Big Thompson reclamation 
project, bringing water from the western side 
of the Rockies to the thirsty eastern plains, 
has cost the Government more in the State. 

The greatest part of this money has gone 
to erect a complex of supermodern buildings 
that might best be described as startling. 
The Academy proper is a quadrangle of sev- 
eral steel, concrete, and glass structures atop 
@ mesa where the cadets will live and learn. 
A part of this quadrangle is visible from the 
main Denver-Colorado Springs Highway (U. 
S. 85-87), which forms the eastern boundary 
of the Academy grounds, 

But most of the Academy reservation can- 
not be seen from the road. The campus is 
7 miles long and more than 5 miles wide, cut 
up by valleys and hills and butted up against 
the rugged Rampart Range. 

- Tucked into this terrain are the facilities 
needed to support the Academy—power- 
plants, warehouses, administrative buildings, 
pumping plant, sewage plant, barracks. 
There will be 550 homes in one area and 650 
in another to house the Academy staff and 
their families, plus schools, stores, and sll 
the other things necessary in communities 
of such size. 

In all, there will be some 40 miles of roads 
linking the various areas, most of which are 
open to visitors. 

This adds up to a fine tourist attraction, 
Last year, even while the buildings were ris- 
ing, an estimated 80,000 persons came to see 
and enjoy. This figure is expected to in- 
créase to 250,000 this year. 

“Ultimately,” says Thayer Tutt, vice presi- 
dent of the Broadmoor Hotel and one of the 
leaders in the campaign to get the Academy 
for Colorado, “there should be a million visi- 
tors a year.” 

Former Goy. Dan Thornton, president of 
the Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
says The Academy win be like the Capitol 
in Washington and the Empire State Build- 
ing in New York. People who visit the West 
wili want to see the Academy.” 

Next June 3, the Academy will gradunte its 
first class of 208 cadets with pomp and cere- 
mony to rival the traditional graduation 
services at West Point and Annapolis. The 
crowd coming to this event is expected to set 
off a summer-long centennial-year parade of 
visitors. 

And tourists mean dollars for Colorado's 
economy, 

Aside from the money that visitors may 
spend in the State, the Academy is the eco- 
nomic equivalent of a new industry. Its 
business will be the care, maintenance, and 
education of 2,520 cadets, the projected ca- 
pacity enrollment expected to be reached in 
1963. 

To get this job done, 2,200 officers and 
airmen will be assigned to the Academy. 
Their dependents will number an estimated 
5,200. An additional 2,750 civilian employees, 
living off the site with the families, also 
will be needed. These persons will draw an 
aggregate monthly payroll of more than 
$1,150,000. Most of this money will be 
poured into the economy of the Colorado 
Springs-Denver areas, 

FOOD BILL HIGH 

The cost of feeding the cadets alone 
amounts to a substantial bill. Based on 
current costs, it would take about $100,000 
a month to purchase the 75 tons of food 
which a full complement of cadets would 
stow away. 

Academy officials say most of their food is 
being bought through Denver firms. Pur- 
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chases will continue to be made in Denver 
and in Colorado Springs after the move. 

No less important to Colorado will be 
the Academy's influence on the State 
echools, in intercollegiate sports, and the 
area's social life. 

The Academy's curriculum is roughly sim- 
ilar to that offered by a 4-year engineering 
school, with strong emphasis on the hu- 
manities and liberal arts. Maj. Gen. James 
B. Briggs, Superintendent, says the Academy 
“should provide the broad educational back- 
ground required by senior air officers of a 
nation which has assumed leadership of the 
non-Communist world.“ 

Dean James E. Perdue, of the University 
of Denver's college of arts and sciences, ex- 
presses the thinking of many educators 
when he says: “The educational philosophy 
finally adopted by the Air Force will have a 
tremendous impact on the rest of us.“ 

It is expected that many of the region's 
outstanding teachers will be invited to ad- 
dress the cadets. By the same token experts 
from the Academy faculty—drawn from 
throughout the United States—will be avail- 
able to this area's colleges as guest lecturers 
and consultants, 

In athletics, the Academy has fielded 
teams in 17 sports, many of them, like la 
crosse, new to the West,’ The result is im- 
proved quality of competition and increased 
national recognition for this region. 

Big-time football is only a season away, 
The Air Academy Falcons will play Army 
in the East next year, This year the Falcons 
play Colorado, Utah and UCLA along with 
teams of lesser renown. In a few years the 
Academy will be playing a full schedule 
against the top college teams of the country 
as well as Army and Navy. 

The leisurely social life that used to char- 
acterize military posts may have gone the 
way of cavalry horses, but Academy officers 
and their ladies will find a warm reception 
in the various strata of Colorado society. 

Not least among those who will be wel- 
comed are the cadets. Hand-picked from 
among the Nation's brightest, sturdiest 
youths, the cadets are a reservoir of eligible 
bachelors for this region's young women. 


Folien SQUADRON oF 91 PATROLS ACADEMY 
Srre 


Coronado Sprincs, July 26.— They look 
like cadets, these 91 policemen who patrol 
the beautiful new Air Force Academy site. 

But they really are cops, maining law en- 
forcement patrols, manning the north and 
south entrance gates to the 17,500-acre site, 
and supply maps, brochures and answers 


for thousands of tourists from all part of 


the Nation. 

Hundreds of tourists have to be set 
straight about the young airmen, 

The next question most frequentiy asked 
is: “Just where is the chapel that has been 
causing all the fuss?" 

The new force of air police headed by 
Capt, Roger P. Fox, provost marshal and 
squadron commander, and Lt. Laurent 
Bougie, operations officer, was set up here 
July 1, working in four flights on a round- 
the-clock basis. The headquarters building 
has a spic-and-span newness from front 
office to padlocked clink. 

Nearly 3,000 vehicles tour the area every 
weekend, an average of about 10,000 per- 
sons. 

Visitors may stop at the entrance gates 
for maps and brochures. 

While the academic area is temporarily 
blocked off from traffic because of construc- 
tion, visitors may drive their own cars over 
many of the roads from 6 a. m. to 7 p. m. 
daily. 

From lookouts in this sprawling mountian 
section of 7,200-foot altitude, they can get 
breathtaking views of the academic com- 
Plex, housing and service areas. 
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Before the airmen took over at the Acad- 
emy site, a civilian security force known as 
General Services Administration was in op- 
eration for 3 years. 

The GSA crew did everything from jeeping 
groceries in to residents marooned by deep 
snows, to guarding construction payrolls, 

By the time the cadets are moved here 
from Lowry Air Force Base in Denver in 
August, the air police squadron will number 
112, 

STEVE CANYON STRIP IN STATE Monpar— 
Snows LOCAL SCENES 

Air Force Lt. Col. Steye Canyon and his 
vivacious cousin Poteet arrive in Colorado 
Monday to do their bit in helping the Air 
Force Academy move from Lowry Air Force 
Base to its permanent site near Colorado 


Springs. 


The two new arrivals will be recognized 
by Denver Post readers as the main char- 
acters of the Milton Caniff comic strip 
Steve Canyon, 

The comic appears In 606 other news- 
papers throughout the world, but those ac- 
quainted with Denver will see in the panel 
backgrounds many familiar Denver area 
sights. 

While Poteet becomes inyolved romantic- 
ally with an Air Force enlisted man, Steve 
goes about his work helping the Academy 
personnel in their move. 

Among the many local personalities 
brought into the strip Is Maj. Gen. J. E. 
Briggs, commander of the Academy. 

He is pictured on this page in a panel 
taken from one of the future Steve Canyon 
sequences. 

Buildings, street and highway signs, the 
new Academy buildings and familiar details 
of Denver life can be recognized in the 


comic. 


Six months ago a Denver Post reporter - 
photographer team toured the city obtain- 
ing photographs of such scenes and details 
for Caniff, who is a stickler for detail. 


From the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
Colo., of July 26, 1958] 

Am Force ACADEMY FINANCING PROBE Urcep 
(By Gene Wortsman) 

WasnincTon, July 25.—A Mississippi Con- 
gressman Friday urged a deeper probe into 
financing of the Air Force Academy at Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Representative Jamie L. Wuirren (Demo- 
crat, Of Mississippi) said, There are lots of 
things that arouse your curlosity.” 

A member of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee which questioned witnesses 
about the Academy, WHITTEN said that the 
handling of contracts is questionable. 

He said that after contracts were let 
values were increased by millions of dollars. 


EASIEST THING 


It “would be the easiest thing in the 
world” for the Government official handling 
contracts to award the original bid to a 
favorite who knew that the price would be 
upped later, WHITTEN said. 

“I am saying that could have happened,” 
he remarked in the hearing to John N. 
Ferry, special Air Force assistant for instal- 
lations, “Could it not?” 

“It is a remote and unthinkable possi- 
bility,” Ferry replied. 

“Why is it unthinkable?” 

“Because of the character of the people 
who are running this job. * * *” 

“Mr. Talbott resigned, did he not?” 
old Talbott was Air Force secretary when 
Congress was told the Academy would cost 
$125 million.) 

“Mr. Talbott resigned,” Ferry agreed. 

„Wasn't he using his position to influence 
business for his own folks?" WHITTEN asked. 

“No, sir; I cannot agree.“ 


(Har- i 


August 4 


MORE QUESTIONS 


“Well,” WHITTEN said, “you came here with 
him, and it is natural that you (would not 
agree). I am asking you again if that was 
not the basis on which he tendered his 
resignation, and that it was accepted—on 
these charges?” 

“I could not comment on that, sir.” 

“Were the charges made?“ 

“The charges were made.” 

Did he offer his resignation?” 

“He did.“ 

“Did the President accept it?“ 

The President did, sir.“ 

Later in the hearing WHITTEN said: 

“I do not know whether I can get by with 
It, but I am going to try and get another 
investigation. I do not know how far I can 
get with that.“ WHITTEN reiterated his probe 
plea Friday. 


Mail Rates Should Be Based on Delivery 
Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Bloomington Sun, Bloomington, Minn., 
entitled Mail Rates Should be Based on 
Delivery Cost,” which points out the real 
need for a reexamination of the whole 
mail-rate structure: 

Cosr 
(By Pete Donaghue) 

Although the postage rate hikes which will 
go into effect August 1 are certainly needed, 
there are many small-business men who wish 
that the whole mall-rate structure could be 
evaluated for fairness. 

Unfortunately, in setting the new rates, 
Congress appears to have been more influ- 
enced by powerful special interests than by 
a realistic appraisal of the immediate eco- 
nomie problem. Everyone will feel the new 
postage hike, but the poor small-business 
man—as usual—is getting hit for more than 
his share. 

It wasn't too long ago that a lower rate 
was charged for mail to be delivered locally, 
and letters which were to be sent out of 
town and required more handling, paid more 
postage. ; 

Under the new rate structure, 4 cents 1s 
being charged for all first-class mail, whether 
for local delivery or transportation across the 
country. Using the postal department's own 
figures, however, the cost of distribution of 
first-class mall is less than 2 cents when that 
mail is handied only by the local post office. 

Since the bulk of the mail of a small-busi- 
ness man goes to the local post office and to 
local customers, an across-the-board increase 
for all first-class mail is a further penal- 
ty on him. Conversely, a blanket increase is 
an aid to a large company, which otherwise 
would have to pay more because it costs 
more to deliver its mail all over the Nation. 

Another area where a real investigation 18 
needed to clear up inequities is in the second- 
class privileges allowed newspapers and 
magazines. Even though this newspaper 
would suffer a bit in higher second-class rates 
we'd gladly pay more to see an honest ap- 
proach to the whole problem. 

Second-class rates are scheduled to be 
raised in three Installments, beginning next 
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January 1. Even with this raise, however, 
second-class publications will not come near 
paying the cost of their distribution, 

We believe that all classes of mail—includ-~ 
ing second-class—should pay exactly what 
they cost to be delivered. Mailings which go 
to farflung corners of the country should 
pay more than those which are delivered in 
the next block. 

An article in the Postal Supervisors says 
that the postal department loses 84 million 
a year on delivery of The Reader's Digest. 
and also mentions that the average copy of 
this publication is mailed for 1 cent. 

A total of $8 million Is lost annually by 
the Post Office in the handling of the Satur- 
day Evening Post and the Ladies Home 
Journal. Biggest single loss of the post 
Office however is Life, which costs the tax 
payer of this country $9 million a year to be 
delivered. 

If all classes of mall were made to pay 
their own way, there would be a lot less 
grumbling at the coming postal increases, 
particularly on the part of the hard-hit 
small-business man. 


Shopping Around 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edi- 
torial on the fair trade bill. This article 
is now even more significant since the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee 
of the Interstate Committee, of both of 
which I am a member, has reported the 
fair trade bill to the full committee. I 
am opposed to this bill, strictly on the 
basis of the merit of arguments offered 
for and against. This editorial sheds 
further light on the inequities and harm 
that would be done under a Federal fair 
trade law. i ‘ . 

. SHOPPING AROUND 

As every housewife knows, the American 
econamy is built on shopping around. By 
shopping around, the housewife knows she 
has a better chance of getting the thing she 
wants at reduced cost or perhaps a better 
article than the one she had in mind for 
the same price she wanted to pay. Shopping 
around is the result of the American system 
of competitive free enterprise, and most 
people will agree that it's a very beneficial 
result. 

Some don't, though, and among them are 
some Congressmen who want again to hobble 
the public with the so-called fair-trade laws 
which in recent years have fallen not only 
into disrepute but into illegality. Fourteen 
State courts have declared unconstitutional 
various State fair-trade laws based on an act 
of Congress which permitted States to pass 
laws that fixed prices, 

Representatives Ouxx Hanns, of Arkansas, 
has introduced a bill the House Commerce 
Committee is expected to report out favor- 
ably and the House to pass. The bill cuts 
through the evasions of former permissive 
acts of Congress. This one would make 
mandatory a national fair-trade law which 
would end retail trade competition alto- 
gether, 

Mr. Hannrs. to say the least. ls to be con- 
gratulated on his forthrightness. He makes 
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no bones about State laws, agreements and 
so forth. The bill comes right out to permit 
a manufacturer to fix stipulated or minimum 
resale prices simply by serving notice to the 
distributors, Even the fiction of a contract 
is abandoned, and the same fresale price 
would be set in all States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia simultaneously. Viola- 
tors could be hauled into Federal court for 
damages. 

Perhaps some manufacturers will like such 
a bill, and maybe some retailers will, too. 
But the manufacturer who sets his prices 
either nationwide or by areas, reduces the 
fiexibility of his price structure. And the 
retaller would be bound by the prices set and 
denied the possibility of moving his 
faster by reducing prices. In fact, the only 
way a retalier could legally lower the price. 
once it was set by the manufacturer, would 
be to go out of business or hold a damaged 
goods sale. It seems to us that both manu- 
facturers and retailers should hesitate about 
a bill that might well curtail their sales. 

There isn't much hesitation on the part 
of the Government, however; the Commerce, 
Agriculture, and the Justice Departments are 
against the Harris measure as written. The 
Justice Department says it would drastically 
change the basic concepts of our competitive 
economy. “The bill would suppress competi- 
tion at the manufacturing level and at all 
levels of distribution. Obviously, competi- 
tion would be eliminated at the retail level, 
since this is the apparent purpose of the 
bill.“ 

And what would be the result of the elimi- 
nation of competition at the retail level? 

Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Minnesota, 
in a speech in the Senate recently, put the 
case for fair trade quite succinctly. He said 
fair trade benefits the retaller and the whole- 
saler, by placing them on an equal footing 
with all other retailers and wholesalers of 
branded or trade marked products, whether 
they happen to be large or small. Also, the 
margins of profit for both are fixed. 

As for the effects on the consumer, Senator 
Hompuerey had this to say: Fair trade elimi- 
nates the need for shopping around.” 


And what would happen if there were no 


more shopping around? 

The Justice Department has an answer to 
that in a survey made in 1954, and we think 
the housewife who shops around now would 
like to know what happens when she cant’. 

The survey shows that drug and appliance 
prices in fair trade areas were 28 percent 
higher than drug and appliances prices in 
places where there wasn't any fair trade. 


Federal Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
> Tuesãay, July 15, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for a careful and cool-headed study of 
proposed legislation is emphasized in the 
Indiana report on scholarships. This 
story is summarized in the editorial from 
the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle of July 31, 
1958, which, under unanimous consent, 
I include in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

NEED EXAGGERATED 

It is easy to say this or that isn’t true 
but you make a strong case only by back- 
ing up the opinion with solid facts. Such 
is the case in Indiana on the proposal for 
Federal scholarships to aid college students. 
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And the need is exaggerated, as so often js 
the case when the Federal Government de- 
cides to take over functions which strictly 
are State affairs. 

Proponents of Federal scholarships have 
been citing estimates that as many as 
100,000 able high-school graduates do not 
go to college for financial reasons. On this 
basis, Indiana could be expected to have 
about 2,300 competent school seniors who 
will be denied a college education for lack 
of money. 

A committee of 14 men, headed by Clar- 
ence Manion, former dean of the Notre 
Dame Law School, was appointed by State 
school officials to investigate the situation. 
Letters were sent 707 high-school principals 
to find out how many students with inter- 
est, abllity, and aptitude in science and 
mathematics to perform college work suc- 
cessfully would be unable to attend college 
because of a lack of funds. The answer was 
approximately 2,000—very close to the esti- 
mated figure of 2,300. 

It was then that the true story came 
to light. These 2,000 students were invited 
to take a 44-hour test in science, mathe- 
matics, English, and social studies with the 
view to obtaining a scholarship. Only 703 
took the examination. The other 65 per- 
cent apparently was not interested. 


The results of the 703 examinations dis- 


closed only 179 students as having the 


definite ability to pursue successfully a 
college course. (This doesn't speak very 
high for their training in high school on 
an overall basis.) The students with ability 
were asked, by letter, if they could pay their 
own way to college. Twenty-three did not 
respond and 14 said they had the financial 
resources necessary for college for at least 
& year. Twenty-five others had interests 
other than in mathematics and science. 

The standard-need formula then was ap- 
plied to the remaining 117 qualified stu- 
dents. Of these, 64 were eliminated by the 
formula, leaying 53 students qualifying for 
financial aid. And of this final group, 37 
already had scholarships ranging from 523 
to $750 but did need extra help. 

The investigating committee now is de- 
vising a plan to ald these students from 
private sources and the Indiana Chamber 
of Commerce has undertaken the job of 
making sure that the assistance becomes 
available. - > 

So the facts and figures are plain. Of- 
cials in Washington who want to force 
through the Federal-scholarship program 
obviously are exaggerating the need, at least 
as far as Indiana is concerned. 


The Community Facilities Act of 1958 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 ` 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting this legislation, the community 
facilities bill, I do so because of 
the great need for congressional action 
at this time. 

Too many Members are ready and 
willing to vote for so-called foreign aid 
with the Economic Development Fund 
to spend American dollars for community 
facilities in underdeveloped countries. 
To do less in our country is shortsighted 
and in a sense, against the best interest 
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of our country, its communities, and its 
peoples. 

Let us see what S. 3497 will do for the 
people, This bill as reported by the com- 
mittee, would rewrite title IL of the hous- 
ing amendments of 1955, which author- 
ized Federal loans for public facilities. 
The bill would make the following major 
changes in this loan program: 

First. The fund for community facili- 
ties and public works loans would be in- 
creased to $2 billion, of which $400 mil- 
lion would constitute a revolying fund. 

Second. The formula for computing 
the maximum interest rate to the bor- 
rower would be revised to produce a 
maxium rate, under present conditions, 
of 29 percent. 

Third. The maximum loan term would 
be raised from 40 years to 50 years. 

Fourth. The existing program has 
been limited in practice to communities 
of 50,000 population or less; the bill ex- 
tends the program to all municipalities 
and other political subdivisions of States 
without regard to population, 

Fifth. Eligibility would be extended 
specifically to a wide range of facilities 
and projects. Priority would be given to 
projects which the administration de- 
termines could not be undertaken with- 
out the bill's assistance. 

Sixth. Private nonprofit hospitals 
would be made eligible for loans under 
the bill. á 

Seventh. The amount of the authori- 
zation which could be used in any one 
State would be limited to 10 percent. 

Eighth. The prevailing-wage and over- 
time requirements of the Davis-Bacon 
Act would apply to projects financed 
under the bill. 

In addition, the bill would increase the 
authorization for Federal planning ad- 
vances under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 from $48 million to $98 
million, 

The primary and urgent purpose of 
this community-facilities and public- 
works bill is to provide a much-needed 
stimulus to our lagging economy, to in- 
crease the flow of the purchasing power 
into the hands of the consumer, and to 
reduce the alarming ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It will provide a valuable tool 
in the fight against the current economic 
slump. Basically, the bill would provide 
a substantial sum of money for long- 
term loans on liberal terms to munici- 
palities and other political subdivisions 
of States for the construction of many 
types of worthy community facilities and 
public works. I am convinced that the 
program will furnish a vitally needed 
economic stimulus and, at the same time, 
will enable communities to build essen- 
tial and desirable public facilities which 
would not otherwise go forward. 

The bill is a product of careful study 
and deliberation by the committee. It 
was one of the major pieces of legislation 
considered during an extended series of 
hearings on legislation to relieve unem- 
ployment. During the hearings, which 
began on April 14 and continued through 
May 22, the committee received testi- 
mony from witnesses of the highest cali- 
ber and competence, men of proved 
achievement and ability in their fields. 
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The list of witnesses included former 
President Harry S. Truman, distin- 
guished governors from 10 of our great 
States, distinguished mayors, top labor 
and business leaders, the leaders of the 
3 major farm organizations, top admin- 
istration officials, and Members of Con- 
gress. The cooperation of these wit- 
nesses was of invaluable assistance to 
the committee and their contribution 
has helped to improve both the content 
and quality of the bill. 

In framing the bill your committee 
considered S. 3497, passed by the Sen- 
ate on April 16, 1958; H. R. 11474 and 
H. R. 11272; and the reported bill incor- 
porates features from all three bills. 

The whole problem of aid to commu- 
nities is not new. In 1955 Congress 
passed a community-facilities bill which 
set up a revolving fund of $100 million 
restricted to loans for smaller communi- 
ties. Smaller communities have been 
defined as communities under 10,000 
population, although the act actually 
contemplated communities of 50,000. 
Most of this money has been used for 
sewerage and water facilities. 

This bill goes much further, not alone 
in its extension to all communities but 
also in its realistic increase in both the 
amount of money and the longer terms 
for the duration of the loan at lower 
interest rates. 

Personally I can see no logic in a situ- 
ation which refuses to lend money to our 
communities while at the same time, 
giving money, without hope of return, to 
foreign communities. 

The vote to defeat the rule on this bill 
is of course a vote against the bill. 

Any Congressman voting for foreign 
redevelopment and against local home 
community redevelopment loans should 
take another look at the situation and 
consider voting for loans to our com- 
munities for the construction, repair, 
and improvement of public streets, side- 
walks, highways, parkways, bridges, 
parking lots, airports, and other public 
transportation facilities: public parks 
and other public recreational facilities; 
public hospitals, rehabilitation and 
health centers and public nursing homes 
and public convalescent homes; public 
refuse and garbage-disposal facilities, 
water, sewage and sanitary facilities, 
and other public-utility facilities; civil- 
defense facilities, public police and fire 
protection facilities; public wholesale 
farm produce markets; public libraries 
and offices and other public buildings— 
other than schools—and public land, 
water, and timber conservation facilities. 

Loans to nonprofit hospitals to finance 
specific projects for hospital construc- 
tion, repair, or improvement are also 
made eligible under the bill. 

To insure that assistance under the 
bill will be channeled primarily into 
projects that will create employment, 
there is included in the committee sub- 
stitute a requirement that in extending 
such assistance the Administrator shall 
grant priority to projects which he 
determines could not be undertaken 
without such assistance. Applications 
of communities which demonstrate that 
the project involved could not be under- 
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taken without Federal assistance would 
be processed ahead of applications 
where such a showing is not made, 

To assure a roughly equitable distri- 
bution of the loan funds, borrowing in 
any one State could not exceed 10 per- 
cent of the funds provided—including 
repayments into the revolving fund. 

There are many features of the act 
that will be covered in other speeches 
and the report of the committee on this 
bill is an outstanding book of informa- 
tion concerning public expenditures un- 
der previous acts, and contemplated 
spending under this act. In the light of 
the severe opposition, and to my mind 
unsound arguments advanced by the op- 
position, I believe it is time to make a 
comparison of public expenditures under 
the present. local facilities bill and the 
expenditures under the foreign aid facil- 
ities bill. 

Under the present law there is a re- 
volving fund of $100 million available for 
the smaller communities. Under the 
foreign aid bill there is at the present 
time, $8,278,000,000 with $595 million 
earmarked for facilities in foreign 
countries. Added to this, there is an- 
other $912 million unexpended out of 
this grand total, allocated for spending 
in development and redevelopment of 
these foreign communities, 

As a matter of information I believe 
the following list of programs and the 
amounts allocated to each program is of 
utmost importance to local officials, par- 
ticularly those who have begged this 
Congress to back legislation covering 
their communities for, if not more, at 
least one-half as much as we are giving 
to the foreign countries, I would like to 
have this schedule become part of the 
Record and I want to thank Congress- 
man OTTO E. Passman, of Louisiana, for 
making it available to me. 

Although defeat of the rule appears to 
be the order of the day, I cannot help 
but feel that failure to pass this legisla- 
tion would be a severe blow to our econ- 
omy and especially to the many local 
governments that have been looking for- 
ward to this aid. 

Program by name and amount (House dill) 
Total available 


1, Military assistance: for expeuditare 


Unexpended, June 30, 1988 + $3, 350, 502, 000 


Now funds, fiscul yeur 1030 1, 415, 000, 000 
W 4. BTA. 502, 000 
2. Defense support: Se 
Unexpendod, June 30, 1958 O10, RR, 000 
Now funds, fiseul yeur 1080. 700, 000, 000 
E eee 1. 610, ASR, O00 
3. Development Loan Fund: hy as 
Unexponiled, June 30, 198 205, 118, 000 
New [unds, fiscul year 105. 300, G08, 000 
C BUS, 118,000 
S — — 
4. Development assistance: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1958 — 168, 211, 000 
New funus, fiscal year 1059 -...--.......- 
r a 108, 211, % 
=——_= 
5. Special assistance: 
Unexpended, June 30, 1938 128, 288, 000 
New funds, fiscal yenr 1959.0... 188, 000, 000 
ORR) eee 311, 268, Goo 
— 
6, President's Aslan fund: 
7 Unexpendod, June 30, 198 88, 677, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 1069 
MIAO nasdcuskswaredaaue — 88, 677, 000 
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Program by name and amount (House bit) 


Continued 
Total ora able 
for expenditure 
T. President's contingency fund (new 
program): 
New funds, fiscal year 1959... $100, 000, 000 
Total. 100. 000, 000 
8, Technical tion, trilateral: 
Une June 30, 19582... 165,800,000 
New funds, ay S year 1889. 15u, 000, 000 
l 315, 899, 000 
9. egy te tion, U. N.: 
dod, June 30, 1088 9, 500, 000 
Nes unds, fiscal year 1089. 28, 000, DOU 
4 if 0 | — 29, 500, 000 
10. Technical cooperation, Organization — 
of Američan States: 
Unespended, June 30, 188 008, 10 
New funds, fiscal year 1 1, 500, 000 
S — 2. 408, 000 
11. Joint control: * 
Unexpended, June 30, 1888 6, 770, 000 
New funds, fiscal your 100 
GG 6, 770,000 
12. Atoms for 
Unex; del Tune 30, 19 6, 100, 000 
New funds, fiscul yvur 1950. 5, 500, 000 
ye) AEST ee eS II. an. quo 
13. oa Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
8 June 30, 1 1. 000, 000 
New „ fiscal your 1 
— EE A 1, 000, 000 
14, Intergovernmental Committee for 
European A re gee 
Tinexpenc June 30, 192 fi, 40, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 10. 12, 500, 000 
W ee = 18, 000, 000 
15. U. N. Refugee Fund: 
Rookies June 30, 1056 nn s2-3-- 
ds, fiscul year 1959.. = 1, 200, 000 
TR —— = 1, 200, 000 
18. Esen 
psig e 8 “June 30, 1888 = 1, A. 000 
unids, fiscal year 1969... . 600. 000 
i SS eee Se ey ee 16, 400, 000 
NJ. U. af Children’s Fund: 
8 June 3, 108 6, 775, 000 
ands, fiseal yeur 1059 11, 000, u00 
r 17,775,000 
18. U. X Relief and Works Agency: 
Tune 40, 1958. , 428, 000 
how funds, year 109. 25, 000, 000 
W = 31, 428, 000 
19. Ocean freight: 
Unexpended, June 30, 18 100, 000 
New unds, fiscul year 1958. ... 2, 100, 000 
gS EES eer 2. 200, 000 
20. Ne Act: eee 
8 1 — 160, 000 
Nes lands year 1009. 1. 000, 000 
—— Dok Bets ye So 1, 160,000 
21. r e . ICA: 
hea un nei ow une 30, Ie 5,511,000 
New us, fiseal year 1859 —— 000, 000 
38, 511, 000 
2. 5 Stato: 
Noche une 30, 1954. 3, 105, 000 
ds, fiscal year 168 6, 692, 500 
Total... = 9, 707, 500 
23. Hungarian refugee: 
Unexpendod, June 30, 1958__.. 6, 500, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 19822 -=mi 
Total. cz 6, 500, 000 
21. io refugee: 
J „June 30, 198. 200, 000 
88 1 
Total. 200, 000 
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Program by name and amount (House bill) — 


Continued 
Total arailshle 
25. Polish refugee: for expenditure 
Unexpended. June 30, 18 600, 008 
New funds, Uscul year 1959. 5 
l EEA 5,600, 0 
26. German relugce: 

Unexpended, June 30, 1088 1, 123, 000 
Now funds, fiscul yeur 1980. 
8 no SS 1, 123, 000 

27. Undistributcd-unexplainod: 
Unexpendod, June 30, 1688 17, 693, 000 
New funds, fiscal yeur 188 
YN 6 RE RED LI agree ete! Ss 17, 683, 0% 

28. Undistributed-amexplained: 
Unexpended, June 30, 198 746, 000 
New funds, fiscal year 195022. .2 <-.....--...-. 
T 746, 9⁰⁰ 
Grand tel.. aqaese 8, 278, 081, 500 


H. R. 13621, a Bill To Correct Inequities 
of the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act of 1955 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Thursday, July 31, I introduced 
the bill, H. R. 13621, to correct the in- 
equities of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955. The purpose of 
the bill is generally indicated in its title. 

Experience has shown that the act is 
discriminatory in many of its features, 
and behind the times so far as its pay 
features compare with general industrial 
practices. The suggested amendments 
will improve the act in those instances 
that have developed during the time the 
act has been in effect. A sectional 
analysis follows: 

Subsection 1 provides that when an 
appeal is sustained the position on 
which the appeal is based shall be 
posted for bid in accordance with postal 
regulations. 

Subsection 1 (a) would simply pro- 
vide the right of organizations and the 
officers of organizations to file appeals 
in behalf of the members of their or- 
ganizations. 

Subsection 2 advances all nonsuper- 
visory positions by one level. 

Subsection 3 would provide that em- 
ployees assigned to duties and respon- 
sibilities of a higher salary level shall be 
paid for such duties for the time em- 
ployed. At the present time the em- 
ployee is required to perform service at 
the higher level for 30 days in each cal- 
endar year before becoming eligible for 
the increased compensation. 

Subsection 4 would require the Post- 
master General to file annual reports on 
the operations of the act. 

Subsection 5 would correct a situation 
wherein an employee who had held a 
given position for a number of years was 
converted under the act to a step and 
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level lower than the step in the same 
level of the employee who was first pro- 
moted to the position on the day fol- 
lowing enactment of the act. 

Subsection 6 would remove the arti- 
ficial restraint on the advancement of 
substitutes assigned to road duty in the 
Postal Transportation Service. 

Subsection 7 would correct a situation 
which prohibits clerks and lettercarriers 
from promotion to higher salary levels 
unless they are in the top step of their 
level, while other employees in lower 
levels may be promoted to higher levels 
without regard to the step they occupy 
in their current salary level. 

Subsection 8 would merely provide 
that the normal schedule of regular em- 
ployees would be encompassed within 9 
consecutive hours rather than 10. At 
the present time many employees are 
required to take 2-hour lunch periods 
making for an extremely long work day. 

Subsection 9 would grant employees 
premium compensatory time (at the 
rate of time and one-half) for work 
performed on Saturdays and Sundays 
and would make it mandatory that em- 
ployees be paid rather than be given 
compensatory time for Saturday and 
Sunday service during the month of De- 
cember. 

Subsection 10 would provide double 
compensatory time for services per- 
formed on holidays and the payment of 
double time for service performed on 
Christmas Day. 

Subsection 11 would increase the 
night work differential from the present 
10 percent of salary to 20 percent in 
common with the practice in enlight- 
ened private industry. 

Subsection 12 would provide compen- 
satory time for Saturday and Sunday 
service for employees in third-class of- 
fices and require that the hours of duty 
of employees in third-class offices be on 
the same basis as the hours of duties of 
employees in first- and second-class 
offices. 

Subsection 13 would provide that 
whenever a substitute employee is re- 
quired to be available for duty he shail 
be employed not less than 3 consecutive 
hours. At the present time when an em- 
ployee is officially called for duty he 
must be employed for not less than 2 con- 
secutive hours, but in many instances 
postmasters instead of ordering a sub- 
stitute to report for duty merely tell him 
to remain within calling distance in the 
event his services are needed. In this 
manner the employee is as effectively 
tied down as though he had been or- 
dered to report, but is not paid for the 
period of time involved. 

Subsection 14 would not change the 
present substitute ratio but would 
merely provide that all substitutes, tem- 
porary as well as classified, be included 
in determining the number of substitutes 
to which an office might be entitled. 

Subsection 15 is applicable only to em- 
ployees on road duty in the Postal Trans- 
portation Service. If a rum is less than 
8 hours, the time less than 8 hours is 
characterized as deficiency time, and the 
total of all deficiency time must be made 
up before the employee can be paid over - 
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time for additional service. These re- 
quirements force employees to make ad- 
ditional runs without compensation. 

Section 2 of the act prescribes the ef- 
fective dates. The bill, with the excep- 
tion of subsection 5 of subsection 1, would 
not be effective until the beginning of 
the first pay period following enactment. 
Subsection 5 of section 1 has a retroac- 
tive application, 


Letter From Mr. Alsop to Mr. Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column in the form 
of a letter written by Mr. Joseph Alsop 
to.former Secretary of Defense Charles 
Wilson which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on August 4, 1958: 

LETTER TO “ENGINE CHARLIE” 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Dear Ma. Witson: Maybe there are more 
important things to write about, but your 
recent remarks about Jim Gavin positively 
demand this letter of thanks. 

General Gavin has been doubly imperti- 
nent. Rather than lie to the Congress about 
the results of your defense policies, he has 
preferred resigning from the service that he 
loved and gave his life to. And now he has 
dared to publish a book, suggesting that your 
defense policies have led this country into 
mortal danger. This kind of impertinence 
of course deserves the rebuke you so char- 
acteristically meted out: 

“I know Gavin,” you are reported as say- 
ing. “And he is just another overly inflated 
Army officer with an exaggerated regard of 
his ability, He's just trying to sell his 
book.” 

What was so wonderful was your simul- 
taneous denial that Gavin could really know 
you, since you had only seen him on rare 
occasions. You know Gavin, in other words, 
as you knew about the defense of the United 
States—by interpreting the messages of your 
own peculiar mental telepathy in the power- 
ful light of your own prejudices. Or one 
might say, you know Gavin as you knew 
about the danger to this country from the 
rapid growth of Soviet power—by ignoring 
all the unpleasant facts reported by the intel- 
ligence services, and faithfully following your 
own natural instincts (with some help from 
the budgetary policies of your friend, George 
Humphrey). 

There are certain facts about Jim Gavin, to 
be sure, that lesser men than you still have 
a tendency not to ignore. There is the sim- 
ple fact of the man himself—the brilliant 
intellectual who ls also a great fighting man, 
the adored leader of the best division in the 
United States Army, the combat general with 
the cool courage that goes with knowledge, 
the shining soldier with the human style 
that all men envied and the best men tried 
to imitate. 

One does not forget, either, the parachute 
landing that Gavin made in Sicily, and the 
long cruel battle at Salerno, and the drop at 
dawn into the inferno at Nijmegen and des- 
perate attack that turned the balance in the 
desperate Battle of the Bulge. All these 
further facts still arouse strong emotions and 
call up vivid images—but only in smaller 
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minds than yours. And, of course, you are 
right that the two Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and the Silver Star, and the Purple 
Heart, all won in the fire of battle, are mere 
military fripperies that probably had a lot to 
do with overly inflating Jim Gavin. 

No doubt smaller minds are afflicted with 
these distorting emotions and are impressed 
by these foolish images, simply because they 
do not understand as well as you do what 
makes our country great. If you had left 
Westinghouse Electric to go into uniform, for 
instance, you might not have got the job 
with Delco-Remy in 1919. And if you had 
not got the job with Delco-Remy, you might 
not have got the job with General Motors 
later on. And if that job had been missed, 
heaven forbid, we might not have had you 
as Secretary of Defense. 

Even before that great moment when you 
took over the Pentagon, you always insisted 
on the right priorities’ One remembers, for 
example, your reply to Bob Lovett when he 
asked for a loan of one of your junior execu- 
tives during a very bad moment In the Ko- 
rean war. The man Lovett wanted did not 
mind the heavy cut in salary. He only asked 
Lovett for your assurance that his absence 
on the Nation’s service would not hinder his 
later promotion in the peculiar hierarchy 
over which you then presided. With a thrill 
of admiration, Lovett still recalls your stern 
and patriotic answer: “Of course, it will be 
held against him, if he leaves General Motors 
the way you want him to.” 

At the Pentagon, too, how firmly and 
wisely you always insisted upon the right 
priorities. It was a dangerous moment when 
you took over, no doubt about it. Action 
was demanded on a whole series of ugly re- 
ports announcing the early loss to the Soviets 
of the existing American military lead. 
There were a lot of people who wanted to 
press the panic button in your immortal 
phrase, and make the effort to maintain the 
American lead. 

But you went right on assuring everyone, 
in your coolheaded way, that the Russians 
weren't 10 feet high. So the Soviets are now 
well on their way to gaining almost unchal- 
lengeable superiority in nuclear striking 
power. For this, we have you to thank. 

But this letter is meant to offer thanks of a 
more personal kind. It is intended to thank 
you for the final revelation of the true gran- 
deur of your viewpoint; and it is especially 
intended to thank you for showing us all 
what gratitude is owing, what respect is due, 
from the comfortable people who have been 
saved to those men who have uncomfortably 
risked their lives to save them. Thank you, 
and goodby, 

JOSEPH ALSOP. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
August 2, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, fifth dis- 
trict, Texas) 
AUGUST 2, 1958. 

The adjournment rush is on. Committees 
passing out final bills, Rules Committee as- 
signing priority, floor action of debates and 
votes. Often all these are simultaneous, 
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Frequently normal, more orderly, procedures 
are discarded in haste. These closing days 
are the most dangerous of each Congress as 
action is taken in haste, some allegedly in- 
tentional and political, to pass out the con- 
troversial legislation more easily. This was 
an unusually eventful week. 

H. R. 10 (Jenkins-Keogh bill), a bill to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed individuals, 
passed under suspension of the rules which 
permits only 40 minutes’ debate, no amend- 
ments, and a two-thirds vote of those present. 
The purpose; a limited set aside of income 
to be taxed later when spent during retire- 
ment. The reason: to equalize tax treatment 
between self-employed and employees, the 
latter so benefiting now; the major criticism: 
the Federal tax revenue loss will be $360 mil-, 
lion in the first year (and less later) at a 
time when the Government is deficit financ- 
ing. Generally an excellent bill, as I see it. 

The Presidential pension bill passed han- 
dily after amendment. The bill provided (1) 
$25,000 per year Presidential pension, (2) 
$10,000 pension for the widow, (3) clerical 
and administrative help {somewhere between 
$104,000 to $130,000 yearly), (4) suitable of- 
fice space, (5) the franking privilege (4,000 
pieces a month). By a vote of 127 to 76 the 
last three provisions were deleted (Alger for 
deletion). Many felt that Presidents were 
financially secure, others suspected financial 
help would be used politically by ex-Presi- 
dents. Most agreed, including myself, that 
the final bill was a good one. 

The social-security amendments bill in- 
cluded a 70-percent increase in benefit pay- 
ments, an increase in public assistance, 
maternal and child care, and welfare provi- 
sions and an increase in tax rates. The base 
pay for taxing was increased from 64.200 to 
$4,800, and effective January 1959 the rate 
upped one-fourth percent for employer and 
employee and three-eighths percent for self- 
employed, these to be progressively increased 
to 9 percent by 1969 (employer plus em- 
ployee) and 6% percent for self-employed. 
The bill passed handily, 375 to 2, after 4 hours 
of debate. Since I opposed the bill after 
study and the debate, let's see what opposi- 
tion grounds are to this bill: (1) The Advi- 
sory Committee set up 2 years ago to study 
and suggest changes to social security won't 
report until later this year, (2) even after 
tax Increase the payments will be more than 
taxes, It is not pay as we go, but it stil ac- 
tuarially unsound; (3) the 622 billion fund 
has all been spent, only Federal I O U's re- 
main; (4) the deficit of payment to the 12 
million present retirees is $65 billion. What 
will it be for the additional 75 million now 
paying in anticipating future benefit pay- 
ments? (5) Payment is compulsory; yet you 
may never get it back; example: those old- 
sters who can't live on social security and 
seek to earn more, lose their social security. 
These and others. Now what do you think? 

This stopgap legislation is a typical elec- 
tion-year gesture to voters. It happens each 
election year, Sidestepped or postponed is 
the answer to the question: Can our people 
afford the tax increases necessary to pay for 
social security? For many, social-security 
taxes will exceed income taxes. Instead, we 
transfer the debt and decision to our chil- 
dren. Unless it collapses in the meantime, a 
future generation may vote the program out. 
It is a political measure, after all. Then 
where will the elder citizens be who were 
forced to take this Government program in- 
stead of a private insurance program wherein 
their money would be returned. Or will we 
be forced to socialize our Government to bail 
out earlier failures to recognize soclal-secu- 
rity weaknesses. Should Congressmen be 
afraid to speak out and oppose the politically 
popular measures? Of course not. If we 
want a social-security program why don't we 
Tace up to the costs and make it pay as we go? 
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Why don't insurance and businessmen tell 
the people the facts of life and make the pro- 
gram actuarially sound? We're all of us for 
providing for our futures, 

The Community Facilities Act, a $2 billion 
bill to loan Federal money to local communi- 
ties for sidewalks, parking lots, recreational 
facilities, and almost every conceivable kind 
of project was defeated, 187 to 173, generally 
along party lines, a few Democrats joining 
most Republicans to defeat it. Since no local 
subdivision of this Nation is so in debt as the 
Federal Government, it is hard to understand 
the thinking of the proponents of this bill. 
This may slow down the $5 billion list of 
spending bills still awaiting action. Other- 
wise, 2 more debt-limit increases, instead of 
1, may be required. 

The fair-trade bill in our committee, al- 
legedly to help retallers through manufac- 
turers setting the prices for trademarked 
items, I have branded as unfair to consumers 
and self-defeating to the retailers. I predict, 
if this bill ever becomes understood, there 
will be a mighty roar by the shopping public 
that will drown out, perhaps even retire Con- 
gressmen supporting the bill, 


A Big Step in the Right Direction 


LS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4; 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Saturday, Au- 
gust 2, 1958, commenting on the recent 
dedication of the Northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania Regional Bank & Trust Co.: 

NORTHEASTERN BANK Marxs Irs Cominco 


Branch banking is no new experience for 
our region, but it was climaxed yesterday in 
unique form when the new Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Regional Bank & Trust Co. 
largest in its field, was dedicated. Size was 
not the sole criterion of uniqueness. Dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held simultaneously 
in Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, and Scranton. 
aaa is without a precedent in the banking 

eld. 

And as is well known by now, the new 
bank combines the operations of the Wilkes- 
Barre Deposit & Savings Bank, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Scranton, and the 
Markle Banking & Trust Co., of Hazleton. 

As defined by President Frank E. Hemel- 
right, formation of the new bank is based 
on a spirit of community interdependence 
and progress. This goal certainly has its 
proper place in a regional setup. 

Luzerne county stockholders, patrons, and 
other friends of the newly formed institu- 

_tion will note with satisfaction that the 
Wilkes-Barre bank will be represented by 
Justin Bergman, president, and Attorney 
Robert Doran, both of Wilkes-Barre, on the 
new board, and that Alvan Markle, Jr.. and 
Dr. Edgar L. Dessen, of Hazleton, will repre- 
sent the Markle bank interest. 

In a forward-looking statement, Mr. 
Hemelright makes note of a solid history of 
community service and public interest by the 
three predecessors of the new bank and 
points confidently to its slogan, “A Big Step 
in the Right Direction,” as a symbol of area 
progress. 

We join in wishing the new institution 
continued success and the expanded meas- 
ure of usefulness to which it aspires, 
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Nursing Homes Called Shocking, Criminal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr, BREEDING. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to the fact that re- 
cently we have had considerable testi- 
mony in the Banking and Currency 
Committee in behalf of the nursing 
homes for the entire United States. 
Since the provision is carried in the 
housing bill which is expected to come 
to the floor of the House in the near 
future, and in order to substantiate the 
position of the nursing homes in the 
United States; I would like to submit 
this article concerning the nursing homes 
in Washington, D. C.; making clear the 
deplorable conditions of the nursing 
homes in the District of Columbia. This 
article makes clear the need for ade- 
quate and better care for our aged 
citizens: 

NurgstInc Homes CALLED SHOCKING, CRIMI- 
NaL—Districrt oF COLUMBIA MEDICAL So- 
ctery Report Sars Few Even MEET 
MINIMUM STANDARDS 

(By Charles G, Brooks) 

Most of Washington's private nursing 
homes are a disgrace to the city, a District 
Medical Society report released last night 
charged. 

The special report by the Committee on 
Public Health was accompanied by com- 
ments ranging from “the situation is ter- 
rible and criminal,” to “some of the holes 
I have been in should be burned to the 
ground.” 

The tone of the report was backed by Dr. 
Daniel L. Finucane, District Health Director, 
who said yesterday that very few of the pri- 
vate nursing homes here meet Washing- 
ton's minimum standards. 

A HORRIBLE SITUATION 

Gerard M. Shea, Director of Public Wel- 
fare, agreed, saying “it is a horrible situ- 
ation’ with many persons barely getting 
room and board in run-down homes, 

Dr. Finucane said the problem seems to be 
one of economics. The average person, he 
pointed out, can’t pay the $300 to $400 per 
month generally required by the better 
homes. The Welfare Department, for exam- 
pie, allows only $110 per month for nursing 
home care for its wards. 

Dr. Clifton R. Gruver, chairman of the 
Medical Society's executive committee, while 
recognizing the sad state of most of the pri- 
vate nursing homes, declared that a crack- 
down which would close many of the homes 
would be unwise at this time. The need for 
nursing home beds is too great, he added. 

The report was presented to the execu- 
tive committee last week. The committee 
appointed three subcommittees to work with 
the Health Department and Nursing Home 
Association toward improving the situation. 

SUBSIDIZATION PROPOSED 

The committee agreed there is no imme- 
diate solution, It noted, however, a num- 
ber of opportunities for Improvement in 
medical care and in sanitation. The group 
agreed on the need for a long-range program 
and on the need to explore the possibility of 
subsidizing nursing homes. 

The unusual report from the usually con- 
seryative medical society is the result of a 
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survey of physicians earlier this summer. 
Responses came from 129 doctors who said 
they had sent patients to nursing homes 
during the past 2 years. Another 102 doc- 
tors had not used the homes recently, and 
several gave their reasons for not doing so. 

Many of the reporting physicians use only 
the few topflight nursing homes in the Dis- 
trict so that statistics in the report show a 
higher general rating for homes than the 
Committee on Public Health expected. 

However, more than 60 doctors returned 
special critical comments with their forms. 
These comments severely condemned the 
majority of nursing homes, 

APPALLING CONDITIONS 

Dr. Gruver declared: “Remarks by many 
indicate conditions which would appear ap- 
palling. We must elevate the standards of 
care as befits this Nation's Capital * * to 
a level which allows us to view with pride 
rather than shame the facilities available 
for the care of these patients.“ 

The doctors who responded to the survey 
noted a total of 81 nursing homes in the 
District, nearby Maryland and Virginia, in- 
cluding nonprofit or yoluntary institutions 
and tax-supported homes. The committee, 
however, dealt only with the proprietary or 
private homes, 

A medical society spokesman pointed out 
that the doctors who made special com- 
ments—most of them derogatory—were the 
ones “with the most experience with nursing 
homes.” 

TWO FORCED TO CLOSE 

Another recalled that the 2 most satis- 
factory of 9 homes he had used were forced 
out of business by iaspectors enforcing fire 
regulations. / A 

Three others, the doctor noted, were run 
by women with “personalities shockingly 
unfit for the care of patients.” 

One was a registered nurse, another a 
practical nurse, and the third “probably 
making false claims to training.” 

Mrs. Josephine Prescott, head of Public 
Health Nursing for the Health Department, 
deciared the situation is “shocking.” She 
added that the department is trying to de- 
vise ways and means of correcting it. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS ` 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences wilf please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Daily Di. gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate heard memorial addresses in tribute to the late Senators Neely and 
Scott, and passed 92 bills on calendar call. 
House passed 67 miscellaneous bills and received veto message on independ- 


ent offices appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14543-14559 


Bills Introduced: 2 bills and 4 resolutions were intro- 
` duced, as follows: S. 4227-4228; and S. Res. 352-355. 


Page 14547 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2597, private (S. Rept. 2093) ; 

H. R. 13, to revise chapter XI of the Bankruptcy Act, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2094) ; 

H. R. 8943, to amend titles 10, 14, and 32 of the U. S. 
Code, to codify recent military law and to improve the 
code, with amendments (S. Rept. 2095) ; 

H. R. 9989, S. Res. 353, H. J. Res. 609, 619, 636, H. Con. 
Res. 321, H. J. Res. 595, 620, 628, 634, S. 2494, 3739, 3768, 
3818, 2057, 3221, 3509, 3547, 3640, 3743, 3826, 3004, 3308, 
3696, 3801, 3921, H. R. 1293, 1691, 2319, 2759, private 
(S. Repts. 2096-2125); 

H. R. 3368, authorizing district courts to allow addi- 
tional peremptory challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants (S. Rept. 2126) ; 

H. R. 6353 and 6667, private (S. Repts. 2127-2128) ; 

H. R. 6788, authorizing abbreviated records in review- 
ing administrative agency proceedings (S. Rept. 2129) ; 

H. R. 7282, private (S. Rept. 2130) ; 

H. R. 7306, to provide that notice of an action relative 
to real property pending before a U. S. district court 
must be recorded in certain instances (S. Rept. 2131) ; 

H. R. 13378, facilitating naturalization of adopted 
children and spouses of certain U. S. citizens performing 
religious duties abroad (S. Rept. 2132) ; 

H. R. 13451, to amend the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act with regard to the status of certain aliens 
(S. Rept. 2133); 

H. R. 4804, for relief of Newington School District, 
New Hampshire, with amendment (S. Rept. 2134); 

H. R. 7260, to authorize confinement in jail-type insti- 
tutions, followed by a period of probation, with amend- 
ment (S. Rept. 2135) ; 
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H. R. 7330, 7725, 3140, private (S. Repts. 2136-2138) ; 

H. R. 3820, settlement of claims of military and civil- 
ian personnel of the U. S. Coast Guard, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2139); 

H. R. 7826 and S. 4054, private (S. Repts. 2140, 2141); 

H. R. 13374, providing for the retention of the defer- 
ment or exemption upon change of membership in a 
Reserve component (S. Rept. 2142); 

H. R. 5237, authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
furnish supplies and services to foreign vessels and air- 
craft (S. Rept. 2143); 

S. 4196, to amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act to 
authorize incorporation of contract terms by reference in 
short-form documents (S. Rept. 2144) ; 

H. R. 9833, to amend the Merchant Marine Act with 
regard to citizenship of corporations (S. Rept. 2145); 

S. 3445, private (S. Rept. 2146) ; 

H. R. 4635, providing for settlement and entry of 
public lands in Alaska containing coal, oil, or gas, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2147); 

H. R. 11123, providing extension of certain functions 
of the Secretary of the Interior to areas other than the 
U. S., its Territories and possessions, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2148) ; 

H. R. 9543, to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act rela- 
tive to transfer of title of ceded land by the President 
(S. Rept. 2149); 

H. R. 7149, providing for the periodic transfer to the 
Hawaiian home development fund of certain excess 
funds in the Hawaiian Home Administration account 
(S. Rept. 2150) ; 

H. R. 9461, to permit the granting of patents in fee 
simple to certain occupiers of public lands in Hawaii 
(S. Rept. 2151) ; 

H. R. 9500, relative to sales and exchanges of public 
lands in Hawaii to persons who suffered real property 
losses in the tidal wave of 1957 (S. Rept. 2152) ; 

H. R. 8482, authorizing Commissioner of Public 
Lands of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands for 
highway purposes (S. Rept. 2153); 


Texans Know the Value of the National 
Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas are disturbed 
by the proposed reduction in National 
Guard units. The people of Texas be- 
lieve we should strengthen our defenses, 
not weaken them. The people of Texas 
know how nobly our National Guard 
men have served in the past, in time of 
war and in cases of civil disaster. 

A typical expression of the feeling of 
Texans about the contemplated weaken- 
ing of the National Guard is contained 
in a resolution passed recently by the 
commissioners’ court of Bexar County. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas a reduction of National Guard 
units is contemplated, although Congress has 
voted an appropriation to retain the units at 
the present level; and 

Whereas this reduction of National Guard 
units would not only deprive Bexar County 
and San Antonio of these much-needed 
units, and of the trained and organized 
forces and equipment that stand alone as 
being instantly available in event of civil 
disaster or national emergency; and 

Whereas this reduction or curtailment 
would reduce our strength, not only in the 
community but over the Nation; and 

Whereas at this critical period, it does not 
seem to the best interest of our national se- 
curity to reduce our National Guard units; 
and be it 

Resolved, That commissioners’ court go on 
record as opposing the reduction of the pres- 
ent strength of National Guard units; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this meeting and 
that official copies of the same be sent to 
Gov. Price Daniel, Congressman Paul J. Kil- 
day, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, and Senator 
Ralph Yarborough. 

Witness the signatures of the members of 
the Commissioners’ Court of Bexar County, 
and the seal of said court on this the 30th 
day of July A. D. 1958. 

CHARLES W. ANDERSON, 
County Judge. 
ALBERT A. PENA, Jr., 
Commissioner, Precinct 1. 
Sam C. BENNETT, 
Commissioner, Precinct 2. 
Sam JORRIE, 
Commissioner, Precinct 3. 
A. J. PLOCH, 
Commissioner, Precinct 4. 


Appendix 


Negotiations Between UAW and Auto- 
mobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, while 
other national and international events 
have taken the headlines, it is neverthe- 
less important for the country to recall 
that in one of our most important and 
influential industries, the auto indus- 
try, there is an unresolved conflict be- 
tween the principal employers and the 
representatives of the employees. 

At the recent executive committee 
meeting of the industrial union depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions at Denver, Colo., July 24-25, the 
committee adopted a statement on the 
negotiations between the UAW and the 
Big Three companies of the auto indus- 
try. Since this statement summarizes 
the results of the negotiations to date, 
naturally from the point of view of the 
UAW and its associated unions in the 
industrial union department, and since 
there was little publicity given to the 
statement, I believe the information in 
it should be brought to the attention of 
Members of Congress and those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
basic and concluding appeal of the state- 
ment that the representatives of man- 
agement engage in real collective bar- 
gaining and seek to work out new con- 
tracts which will settle the pending dis- 
pute and provide a basis for the future 
working relationships of the companies 
and the workers, will be supported by 
all thoughtful citizens. 

For the information of Members of 
Congress, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent ta have printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp the statement just 
referred to. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON UAW NEGOTIATIONS BY THE 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE AT ITs MEETING, DENVER, COLO., 
JuLy 24-25, 1958 
For the past 2 months, the United Auto- 

mobile Workers has been working without 

contracts in the plants of the Big Three 
of the auto industry. Throughout these 
weeks, the union has continuously sought to 
resolve its differences with the industry 
through the give and take of collective bar- 


g. 

While the union has offered to extend 
present agreements pending the negotiation 
of new contracts, the companies have 
spurned this offer. They have instead is- 


sued take-it-or-leaye-it ultimatums and 
have callously brushed aside the welfare of 
their employees. f- 

Taking advantage of current economic 
problems besetting the American people, the 
Big Three of the auto industry have sought 
to impose upon the members of the union 
a continuation of previous contracts for the 
next 2 years, The companies have failed to 
move even in the slightest degree from their 
initial proposals, although the union has 
shown every willingness to engage in true 
collective bargaining, 

The demands of the United Auto Workers 
have been just and fair. The union pro- 
gram has been noninflationary and consist- 
ent with the best interest of the Nation as 
well as UAW members. It has offered to 
bargain within the framework of price cuts, 
only to have this proposal brusquely rejected 
by auto-industry management. 

As contracts neared their expiration dates, 
the UAW reduced its demands and offered 
to settle with the companies on the basis of 
contract improvements designed to meet 
pressing human needs. 

These included lohg overdue improve- 
ments in supplementary unemployment 
benefits which can be made with little or no 
additional cost to the companies; a cost-of- 
living escalator in pensions to prevent the 
erosion by inflation of the small benefits 
paid retired workers, and severance and 
transfer payments to workers losing employ- 
ment because of plant relocations. The un- 
ion also is seeking improvement in the pro- 
ductivity factor governing wage adjustments 
since output per auto worker man-hour is 
rising steadily. 

Instead of bargaining on the basis of the 

facts, the companies canceled the contracts, 
Management has also placed severe limita- 
tions upon established grievance procedures, 
although these have insured long industrial 
peace while protecting the rights of beth **.» 
workers and management. 
Despite the current recession, the auto in- 
dustry has proved one of the most profitable 
in the Nation. Past profits have been fan- 
tastic and the future holds out an even more 
golden promise for the industry. The in- 
dustry can well afford to meet the union's 
demands. 

UAW President Walter Reuther has 
pointed out that while his union is not 
seeking any advantage over management, it 
is not willing to permit management to use 
the recession in order to gain advantage over 
the workers and deny them their equity. 
The UAW has called upon its members to 
resist management provocation and to hold 
firm. 

The union membership has responded 
with a great demonstration of faith and 
solidarity that merits the commendation of 
all labor. Members are voluntarily paying 
dues in an overwhelming majority, assuring 
the continuity of their union. They are 
supporting their union with a discipline that 
has already given management proof that it 
cannot weaken or destroy the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. 

The industrial union department, AFL- 
CIO, representing 7 million organized indus- 
trial workers, pledges its full solidarity and 
support to the United Auto Workers in its 
struggle for economic and social justice. It 
pledges the full support of industrial labor 
across the country. It offers to place at the 
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disposal of the UAW, if required, its re- 
sources and staff personnel. 

The industrial union department calls 
upon the AFL-CIO and all of American labor 
to provide full support to the efforts of the 
UAW to negotiate sound and satisfactory col- 
lective bargaining agreements with the Big 
‘Three of the auto industry. Such a demon- 
stration of solidarity by labor can effectively 
meet the challenge of the united front of big 
business behind the actions of the Big Three 
in the auto industry. 

The industrial union department calls 
upon the Big Three auto management to get 
down to cases and engage in real collective 
bargaining with the representatives of its 
workers so that new contracts will be nego- 
tiated without further delay, Such action 
will be in the best interests. of the Nation, 
the automobile workers, and the industry 
itself. 


Retrench, Tax, or Drift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Retrench, Tax, or Drift,” pub- 
lished today in the Washington Daily 
News, and commenting on the speech 
made yesterday on the floor of the Senate 
by our distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recrop, 
as follows: 

RETRENCH, Tax, on DRIFT 


Senator Prescott BusH of Connecticut 
owns one of the few voices being raised in 
Congress against the spending deficit spree 
wth has been prevalent in this session. 

In a notable speech in the Senate, he put 
the question again; “How can we pay the 
bills?” 

It is the biggest question before the coun- 
try—whether you look at it from the stand- 
point of the taxpayers, national defense, the 
future of our children, or the general welfare. 

The Government had a deficit of $2.8 bll- 
lion last year. The deficit for this year al- 
ready ia estimated at $12 billion. Senator 
Buss, with good reason, forecast annual $20 
Dillion deficits unless the trend is radically 
reversed. 

This could lead to only one result, fright- 
ening inflation. 

Either the Government cuts back less 
necessary spending, or raises taxes, or both. 
The only other choice is to drift—drift into 
an era of terrifying inflation, and go the way 
of France, Germany before Hitler, and China. 

“The poor and the families of moderate 
income, whose savings are in bank accounts 
or life insurance policies,” said Senator Busn, 
“are helpless as the cost of living gets higher 
and higher, Inflation offers opportunities 
for the speculator, the get-rich-quick artist; 
it spells disaster for the ayerage American.” 

It spells disaster for the whole country. It 
can make our defenses impotent, 

“Let us," said Senator BusH, “have the 
courage to recapture control of our fiscal 
affairs.” 


And he well might have added: “Or else." 
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Navy Honors Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 3, the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. of 
Medford, Oreg., received the Navy’s cer- 
tificate of merit. This high honor has 
come to this Oregon industry as a di- 
rect result of the important part which 
a Sno-Cat played in connection with the 
Navy's recent expedition to the Ant- 
arctic. The award ceremony was duly 
reported in the Medford Mail Tribune 
of July 3, 1958. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this informa- 
tive report be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tucker Corp, PRESENTED NAVY'S CERTIFICATE 
or MERIT 


Tucker Sno-Cat Corp., Medford, was 
awarded a Navy certificate of merit in a 
formal ceremony Wednesday afternoon at 
the Medford Hotel. 

E. M. Tucker, president of the company, 
accepted the certificate from Capt, 8. P. 
Zola, district public works officer for the 
13th Naval District, Seattle, who represented 
Rear Adm, E, J. Peltier, Chief of the Navy's 
civil engineers. 

The certificate of merit, the 12th issued 
since its establishment, is one of the high- 
est honors the Navy can bestow, 


OPERATION DEEP FREEZE 


It was awarded for the Sno-Cat com- 
pany's participation in supplying its över- 
the-snow vehicles for Operation Deep Freeze, 
the Navy's expedition to the Antarctic in 
connection with the International Geophysi- 
cal Year. 

In making the presentation, Captain Zola 
told of the Navy's Seabees units and ex- 
plained that the Tucker Sno-Cat ig used 
and maintained by them. He added that no 
doubt the Seabees have found the Tucker 
Sno-Cat an intriguing piece of equipment 
and have possibly put it to some uses that 
Tucker did not dream about. 

He welcomed the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 
to the midst of the “can do” organizations 
and that the corporation should feel justi- 
fiably proud of tts accomplishments, 


QUALITY PERFORMANCE 


He said that the quality and performance 
of the Tucker Sno-Cat has been well estab- 
lished as it has been given a severe test in 
the Antarctic crossing over 2,100 miles of 
rugged terrain. 

He concluded that “like the Seabees, you 
responded to a challenge of a difficult task. 
You were asked to meet an unexpected 
deadline and you met it. The Navy needed 
your cooperation and assistance and you 
gave it unselfishly and without hesitation. 
The spirit you have shown deserves recog- 
nition.” z 

The citation states, “for outstanding serv- 
ice to the artment of the Navy in the 
expeditious manufacture and production of 
the Tucker Sno-Cat vehicle furnished for 
Operation Deep Freeze III, the Navy's expe- 
dition to the Antarctic in support of the 
International Geophysical Year. Personnel 
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of the Tucker Corp. evidenced a commenda- 
ble ‘can do’ spirit by exerting the greatest 
effort to meet ship movements of the expe- 
dition when the delivery deadline was moved 
up from the original date. 

“This outstanding cooperation was ex- 
tended by all of the personnel of the firm 
who participated In the prosecution of this 
contract, and reflected the highest integrity 
of purpose and professional ability. In rec- 
ognition and appreciation of these valuable 
services, this citation is approved this 2ist 
day of April 1958." It was signed by Thomas 
S. Gates, Jr., Secretary of the Navy. 

Four of the big vehicles made by Tucker 
Sno-Cat Corp., were the only ones to make 
the trek all the way across the Antarctic 
continent, the first time this has been done 
by motorized ground transport, with Sir 
Vivian Fuchs of Great Britain. 

A. C. Pierce introduced the persons at the 
speaker's table prior to the formal presen- 
tation. They included Don McNeil and Ron 
Gandee, chamber of commerce; Joseph Moore, 
vice president, First National Bank of Port- 
land and manager of the Medford branch; 
Robert Duff, city manager; Robert Duncan, 
State representative; John J. Looser, member 
of directors, Sno-Cat Corp.; Mrs, Pierce; and 
Mrs. E. M. Tucker, 

Duncan represented Senator Richard 
L. Neuberger and Gov. Robert D. Holmes. 


TELEGRAMS READ 


Senator Nevuercer, in a telegram, said that 
“the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. in building a 
vehicle that successfully traverses vast Ant- 
arctic snows has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the national welfare, while adding 
substantially to the industrial development 
of Oregon and Medford in particular. De- 
serving of special commendation is Mr. E. M. 
Tucker, Sr., whose inventive genius is, fortu- 
nately, matched by his faith and courage.” 

Governor Holmes, in writing of the con- 
tribution made by the Tucker Sno-Cat Corp. 
to the Antarctic explorations, said: “I am 
very proud that it was an Oregon plant that 
made this contribution, I am likewise proud 
that Oregon produced the kind of leadership 
in this instance that illustrates exactly what 
we need and want to achieve in our program 
for diversified industry and a stable economy 
in our State. 

“If at any time the department of develop- 
ment can be of assistance to you in any way, 
I hope you will invite its cooperation. And 
I also hope that the Sno-Cat will be dis- 
played at the Oregon centennial next year, 
where, I am sure, it will attract intelligent 
interest and certainly open to you an expand- 
ing market feasible for you to serve.” 

Approximately 50 people, including mem- 
bers of the Tucker family, public officials, 
and employees of the Sno-Cat Corp., attended 
the dinner and presentation ceremonies. 


Farm Research Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


which appeared in the Journal and Cour- 
ier of Lafayette, Ind., on Friday, August 


1958 


1, 1958, about the farm research bill 
which was recently passed in the Senate. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
WORTH TRYING 

The Senate, by the smashing vote of 81 to 
0, passed.a farm research bill which Indi- 
ana’s Republican Senator Homer E. CAPE- 
HART introduced 2 years ago with several 
other Senators. 

The measure has been one of Senator 
CaPpemart’s major projects. It authorizes a 
vast Government research program to dis- 
cover and develop new uses in industry for 
everyday products of the American farm. 
CAPEHART greeted its passage with the as- 
sertion that it offers the only real and per- 
manent solution of the farm problem. 

The Hoosier Senator long has contended 
that we should be encouraging farm pro- 
duction instead of controlling it, as now. 
The farm research bill, he contends, is one 
of the most important passed by the Senate 
in recent history. 

Also, he has expressed the belief that an 
adequate research program, patterned after 
industry, will eventually double the de- 
mand for products of the American farm, 
dispose once and for all of costly surpluses, 
relieve the great financial burden imposed 
by subsidy programs and assure farmers a 
fair price for the full production of every 
acre of tillable soil. 

Research has done great things for in- 
dustry. It may do the same thing for agri- 
culture. Since farm programs tried to date 
have not worked, it is worth trying. 

Most farm research to date has been con- 
cerned with increasing production. This 
has worked so well that it has created a new 
problem—surpluses. Now research is pro- 
Posed which would increase consumption. 
If the latter succeeds any way near as well, 
great strides will have been made in giving 
the farmer the economic status he needs and 
deserves, 


St. Lawrence Seaway To Rival Panama 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article which was published in the 
Minneapolis Star of July 31, 1958, en- 
titled “Seaway To Rival Panama Canal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Seaway To Rivat PANAMA CANAL 
(By Edward T. Chase) ` 

No single works project in our time can 
match the long-range significance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway in its impact upon the 
North American Continent. 

The effects of this 61½ billion engineering 
marvel, whose hydroelectric powerplant op- 
eration was recently opened with great fan- 
fare after 4 years of construction, will rival 
the repercussions of the Panama canal and 
the Suez—not as soon as the seaport press 
agents claim, to be sure, but by the 1970's 
and 1980's. 

A recital of what the seaway does hardly 
reveals its meanings for all of us and our 
children and grandchildren, nor bints at the 
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curious political turmoil surrounding its 
shamefully delayed birth. 

The new 27-foot-deep seaway, upon com- 
pletion in 1962 (its opening is for April 1959), 
will permit 80 percent of the world’s ocean- 
going merchant marine to move 2,342 miles 
inland from sea level at Montreal to 600.5 
feet above sea level at Duluth in Lake Su- 
perior, the farthest such penetration by 
ocean vessels of any continent. 

Secondarily, In mastering the St. Law- 
rence, it will simultaneously create a hydro- 
electric plant outranked only by Grand 
Coulee, being capable of producing 1,880,000 
kilowatts. 

Such statistics are received unblinkingly 
in this age of material wonders. A more 
homely statisic may begin to help us under- 
stand why geographers, economists, political 
scientists, and industrialist are excited, how- 
ever. That is that one horsepower will move 
a ton on 2 wheels, 40 tons on water. 

In short, the energy-friction ratio explains 
why, despite scientific progress, waterways 
provide the cheapest transportation and 
why cultures have been determined by wa- 
terways ever since man’s earliest civiliza- 
tions developed—in river regions and around 
the navigable highways of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The seaway means, then, the further in- 
tegration through low-cost transport of the 
industrial heart of America with the entire 
Atlantic community, in effect the industrial 
core of free western civilization. 

The opening of the 4,300 mile fourth 
coast (to outrank in commerce both the 
Pacific and the gulf), thus means an im- 
mense industrial stimulation throughout a 
sector of the globe that is already unrivaled 
for both its industrial and agricultural pro- 
ductivity, the hinterland of the Great Lakes, 
already contributing 45 percent of our na- 
tional product. 

The eventual impact of this expansion in 
turn will involve vast population increase 
and regrouping, including the birth of en- 
tirely new cities. 

Not the least of the seaway's effects, fur- 
thermore, will be a cultural reorientation as 
this population is made acutely aware, by 
trade, not only of the rest of the world, but 
the rest of America, as the seaway inter- 
meshes with our other great transport sys- 
tems. 

Traditionally isolationist mid-America will 
confront the rest of the world as never be- 
fore, almost as New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston do, bringing home the truth that 
one cannot sell abroad without purchasing 
the goods of your customers abroad, a 
genuine two-way street. And there is every 
reason to believe that this will accelerate the 
demise of American economic isolationism 
as well as political isolationism. 

We can even hope that the cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas traditionally occurring with 
trade will result in other, subtler cultural 
understandings and stimulations, 


Our Middle East Aims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an inter- 
esting and provocative article entitled 
“The Way To Achieve Our Middle East 
Aims,” written by C. L. Sulzberger, and 
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published in the New York Times of July 
30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE Way To ACHIEVE OUR 
Mippie East Arms 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


WASHINGTON, July 29.—Hesitantly and re- 
luctantly the world is approaching a critical 
negotiation, Its ultimate objective would 
seem to be isolating the Middle East from 
war by neutralizing that area. 

Nevertheless, this remains a tense time, 
and the basic causes for tenseness have not 
yet been alleviated. It would therefore seem 
wise for both our own and the Soviet Gov- 
ernments to suspend exchanges of recrimina- 
tion and to concentrate on the essential 
problem, 

“Menaces always do harm to negotiation,” 
wrote that expert diplomatist, Francois de 
Calliéres, in the 17th century, “since they 
often push a party to extremes that would 
not have been resorted to but for provoca- 
tion.” 

Three changes must be reckoned with in 
stabilizing the Levant: the rise of Arab na- 
tionalism, the weakening of the western posi- 
tion, and the coincidental strengthening of 
Soviet influence. But history does not re- 
quire that change bring chaos. 

To avoid such chaos the region must be 
sealed off from great power clashes, Neither 
bloc at present can hold the area and each 
wishes to deny It to the other, Likewise, a 
curb on local aggression, both direct and in- 
direct, must be created, And finally, West- 
ern Europe's access to Arab oll must be 
protected. 

In approaching these objectives we should 
take special pains to maintain our alliance 
obligations, above all to Britain, France, and 
NATO. But that does not mean we are 
obliged to endorse each national aspiration 
of every ally. 

FACING THE FACTS 


Two salient facts must be faced. The 
first is that henceforth Russla's right to a 
voice in middle eastern affairs has to be 
acknowledged. The second is that we can- 
not escape certain special obligations to 
nations impinging on the Arab world. For 
example, as that region is neutralized, Tur- 
key, Iran, and Israel become eligible for 
additional security guaranties from us. 

Within this framework it does not seem 
impossible to reconcile our views with 
Moscow’s objective of guaranteeing the Mid- 
dle East from external interference and 
freezing arms shipments to the area. We 
must first define the territory affected. 
Then we must insist on excepting from this 
embargo countries with particular respon- 
sibilities such as Turkey. 

A difficult puzzle is insuring the Levant 
against indirect on, today a greater 
danger than that of direct attack. One text 
to work from was once drafted by Molotov. 

In 1939, when Moscow, London, and Paris 
sought unsuccessfully to negotiate an alli- 
ance against Germany, the Soviet foreign 
minister proposed that the three nations 
agree to help each other in the event of 
Nazi aggression—‘“direct or indirect’— 
against any European state. In a special 
annex Molotov suggested this obligation 
should apply in case of “internal coup 
d'etat or a political change favorable to the 
aggressor.” 

THWARTING SUBVERSION 


It is not beyond possibility for the U. N. 
to devise similar machinery to thwart sub- 
version by Nasser or other expansionists, If 
we can come to an essential agreement on 
neutralizing the Middle East, surely some 
mechanism can be invented to protect that 
area from its own internal combustion, 
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The question of oll ts vital to Britain 
and the Continent, which depend for their 
existence upon access to this Arab commod- 
ity. Might we not be well advised to let 
London and Paris take the lead In negotiat- 
ing settlement of this Issue? We would lose 
little by retiring from that prominent posi- 
tlon we have attained in middle eastern 
matters. About all this has gained us is the 
role once held by the aggressors of Suez as 
the favorite Arab whipping boy. 

We should, of course, assist our friends 
in strengthening their position as they begin 
to bargain. We must help them to store 
larger petroleum reserves and to develop 
their nuclear power programs such as Eura- 
tom, thus making them less subject to po- 
tential blackmail pressures, 

But beyond this we need not go. All of 
us must recognize the existence as a major 
force today of the revolutionary nationalism 
symbolized by Nasser. Our aim should be to 
avoid pressing this into Russia's arms; to 
prevent the U. S. S. R. from attaining. domi- 
nance in the Middle East; and to protect the 
legitimate access of our allies to its pe- 
troleum. 

This should provide foundation for a logi- 
eal policy. And such a policy would be 
consonant with our long-term interests. 


Cultural Exchange With Communist 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS — 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 3 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a significant 
memorandum furnished to the Depart- 
ment of State earlier this year by the 
Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 
ica. This memorandum relates to the 
cultural exchange with Communist 
Czechoslovakia as practiced today, and 
points out the manner in which the 
rulers of that country take advantage 
of these exchange activities to further 
their propaganda and to deny a parity 
or reciprocity of opportunity to the free 
world. In the face of the rather super- 
ficial assumptions that these exchanges 
are necessarily beneficial to the cause of 
peace and international understanding, 
it may be well for Members of Congress 
and others to give consideration to the 
tough realities which this memorandum 
outlines. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
CONCERNING CULTURAL EXCHANGE WITH 
COMMUNIST CZECHOSLOVAKIA AS PRACTICED 
Topay 
As representatives of Americans of Czecho- 

slovak descent, we strongly protest against 

United States acceptance of cultural ex- 

change and coexistence with Communist 

Czechoslovakia under existing conditions, 

that is, on Communist terms. We specifical- 

ly object to the following: 
I. TUZEX 

Tuzex ts a plot hatched by the Communist 
regime to extort American dollars, It is a 
government agency which sells all kinds of 
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Czechoslovak goods from foodstulls to auto- 
mobiles to anyone Hving in Czechoslovakia 
for American dollars sent from the United 
States as a gift by American friends, It is 
no longer possible for Americans to send gift 
parcels with American goods to Czechoslovak 
relatives, as the Communist regime has 
slapped down a prohibitive tax on all things 
American, Since January 1, 1958, Ameri- 
cans are to send dollars only. Business 
agencies advertising Tuzex extensively in 
American newspapers and through the mail 
recommend “the excellent new way of send- 
ing gifts with the full approval of the United 
States Government. Tuzex is just like Sears, 
Roebuck and Macy’s of New York,” we are 
told. 

Obviously, Tuzex is a defeat to us for sev- 
eral reasons: 

First of all, by making it impossible for 
us to send American gift packages, the 
Prague regime has deprived us of an excel- 
lent propaganda channel, for every American 
package spoke of our way of life. The Com- 
munist regime is actually encouraging its 
citizens to ask American relatives for Tuzex 
dollars and discouraging American gift par- 
cels: We know that Czechoslovak recipients 
were summoned to appear before a people's 
court for having received packages from 
American relatives. Furthermore, a careful 
check is now being made of people with 
American ties. 

Secondly, Tuzex is detrimental to Ameri- 
can business. Instead of buying American 
products, we have to spend our dollars on 
Communist goods. Our dollars are then 
used by the Communist regime to build up 
Czechoslovak industry. It is a recognized 
fact that Czechoslovak industry acts as a 
spearhead to Soviet economic penetration 
the world over. Moreover, we shall find that, 
as Czechoslovak industry expands, the Com- 
munist regime will be able to undercut our 
prices on world markets. 


Without any doubt, the Communists are 


dictating the terms. 
It, AMERICAN VISITORS 


Americans are invited to Czechoslovakia 
to spend dollars. It is sald that about 3,000 
visited Czechoslovakia last year and from all 
indications, the number will be even higher 
this year. The United. States Government 
permits practically anyone to travel to Cze- 
choslovakia, but Americans in vain ask the 
Czechoslovak authorities to permit thelr old 
parents to visit them in America, although 
they offer to pay all expenses for their Cze- 
choslovak guests. 

The Czechoslovak border remains hermeti- 
cally sealed to Czechoslovakia, except to the 
reliables who are sent abroad by the regime 
for a definite purpose. 

And while the Communist regime is en- 
ticing Americans to visit Czechoslovakia, it 
is, at the same time, taking severe measures 
to prevent Czechoslovakia citizens from 
meeting or fraternizing with American visi- 
tors. Spy trials of alleged traitors are in- 
tended to strike terror among the popula- 
tion, as has been borne out by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Joseph R. Jacyno, the expelled 
member of the American Embassy in 
Prague. Hotel employees are carefully 
screened; many were discharged this spring 
and replaced by a more trustworthy staff. 
Everywhere people haying American rela- 
tives are subjected once again to a govern- 
ment checkup. 

it, FILMS 


Agenis of the Czechoslovak regime are 
making arrangements in the United States 
for the showing of Czechoslovak films. For 
instance, in Greater Chicago, three moving 
picture theatres, the World Playhouse, Call- 
fornia, and Villas, are showing films from 
Prague, We know that a Chicago repre- 
sentative brought five Czechoslovak films. 

The films we have seen to date are Com- 
munist propaganda, Pisnicka za gros (Song 
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for a Penny) and Andi] z hor (Angel from 
the Mountains) are a glowing account of 
life under communism. (We are sorry to 
say that some of the onlookers fell for the 
subtle Communist propaganda). Even the 
story of Smetana's life has a red thread run- 
ning through it: only the little people ap- 
preciated the great composer; It is always the 
little people who suffer and bring sacrifices 
etc. 

In Czechoslovakia, if American news re- 
ports are correct, the Communist govern- 
ment, after months of negotiations, selected 
three American films, We ask, however, 
what can eager western-minded Czechoslo- 
vaks actually learn about America from the 
films finally approved by the Prague regime, 
such as Desire under the Elms? (This 
O'Neill play was glven in Prague 30 years 
ago). So far, not one film showing life in 
the United States In a favorable light has 
been shown In Czechoslovakia. 


Iv. NEWSPAPERS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Czech and Sloyak Communist newspapers 
and other publications sympathetic to the 
Communist regime in Czechoslovakia are 
published in this country. These are the 
only ones to reach the citizens of Czechoslo- 
vakia to speak for the American people. 
No other American publications, except 
scientific, of course, are permitted. Ameri- 
can tourists tell us that while their baggage 
was. given only a perfunctory once-over, all 
printed matter, including children's books, 
whatever they happened to take along for 
the trip, was confiscated at customs under 
some pretext or other. Czechoslovaks are 
waiting in vain for the much desired Ameri- 
can magazines and books. 

Communist books from Czechoslovakia are 
sold in American bookshops (in Chicago, for 
instance, in Artia, Nova Doba, Slovak Book- 
store) and mailed out to people Uving in 
the United States. For a one-dollar order, 
a recipient receives several other Czechoslo- 
vak publications free of charge. This would 
indicate that there is quite a supply of 
Communist material on stock in Chicago. 

American tourists also report that the 
Voice of America and Radio Pree Europe are 
jammed. 

Thus the Communist masters have com- 
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all forms of cultural exchange. The free 
world should not allow the Communists to 
get away with the hoax of exchange when, 
in reality, they are enforcing a black-out, 

This Communist duplicity—the whip at 
home and the smile abroad—is most objec- 
tionable and dangerous. Abroad, the Com- 
munist regime has launched a worldwide 
campaign to win western confidence, but at 
home is carrying on a new wave of persecu- 
tion, of which there can be no doubt. On 
June 18, at ite plenary meeting the Commu- 
nist Party is to devise ways and means of 
attaining the five-point program which calls 
for: (1) Complete ruthless collectivization 
of farmers—the Kulaks must be destroyed; 
(2) in the cities, impoverishment and ter- 
rorization of former middle class, the Gov- 
ernment employees, army men, among the 
undesirables and unreliables being citizens 
with close family ties in the United States; 
(3) higher norms of factory workers; (4) a 
perfected system of factory informers—this 
network of accomplices to tle in with the 
secret police; (5) an Ideological and cultural 
Marx-Lenin straitjacket. 

In view of the new wave of persecution in 
Czechoslovakia, it is unthinkable that the 
United States Government enter into friendly 
relations with the Communist oppressors 
headed by President Novotny, called Hey- 
drich by the people. Nor is it the time for 
so-called cultural exchange, especially since 
it is not an exchange but a Communist plot 
to entrench communism. If we accept Com- 
munist terms, we shall separate ourselves 
from the Communist victims, and the people 
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behind the Iron Curtain will lose faith in us, 
Naturally, they cannot help but feel aban- 
doned if we carry on a program of so-called 
coexistence and exchange with their op- 
pressors at the very time that persecution is 
sweeping across their unhappy land. 

Therefore, the Crechoslavak National 
Council of America urges a policy of strength 
and deep conviction and respectfully submits 
the following recommendations for your con- 
sideration: 

PARITY IN ALL THINGS 


I. Americans should be able to send free 
gifts packages to friends if limited to the 
personal use of a family. As the United 
States Government permits its citizens to 
spend in Czecvhoslovakia or to send any 
amount of dollars to Czechosiovakia, the 
Prague regime should at least permit its 
citizens to receive small gift packages of 
American goods. r 

PARITY IN VISITORS 

II. As practically all Americans wishing to 
visit Czechoslovakia are given an American 
Passport and thousands of them have gone 
there last year and this year, Czechoslovak 
relatives should be allowed by their regime 
to visit American families as guests. Under 
present conditions, only those Czechosloyaks, 
handpicked by the Prague regime for spe- 
clal reasons, come to the United States. 

PARITY AGAIN 


III. For every Czechoslovak film shown 
here, we ask that an American film appear on 
the screen in Czechoslovakia, a film showing 
life in the United States at it really is. 

We suggest that a closer check be kept on 
films brought here by private individuals, 
intended for public showing, and that the 
censors board include on its staff an adviser 
with a thorough knowledge of the wiles of 
communism. Communist propaganda is far 
too subtle, and it is not enough to know a 
foreign language. The Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council of America offers its services 
gratis in Chicago, New York, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Washington, D. C., Cedar Rapids, etc. 

PARITY IN NEWS INFORMATION 


IV. Inasmuch as this country permits 
Communist and proregime newspapers to be 
Published in Czech and Slovak and to be 
sent to Czechoslovakia as representing Amer- 
ican public opinion, and inasmuch as this 
country also permits newspapers, magazines 
and books from behind the Iron Curtain to 
be delivered and sold here through various 
agencies and bookstores, we ask for the same 


vilege. 

The Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, with the help of other organiza- 
tions of Americans of Czechoslovak descent 
would launch a magazine drive and send to 
Czechoslovakia thousands of issues of mag- 
azines—other than political, about everyday 
life in America. The Czechoslovak public is 
eager for the magazines, and we would sup- 
ply them gratis. 

When giving these terms, we are not ask- 
ing for anything we Americans are not will- 
Ing to permit or to give ourselves; In fact, the 
United States and its citizens are already 
doing so. 

If the Communist regime refuses to ac- 
cept reciprocity, we should stop calling the 
Communist hoax an exchange and give it the 
proper name: a Communist blackout with 
American assistance. 

On the subject of the proposed summit 
meeting, the Czechoslovak National Council 
of America pays tribute to the foresight and 
firm stand taken by the Secretary of State, 
the Honorable John Foster Dulles, when he 
insists that any discussion with the Soviet 
Union must include on its agenda the fate 
of the captive peoples. May the United 
States continue to be a beacon of justice and 
hope to the Czechoslovaks and the other 
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once-free nations of central and eastern 
Europe. 
Very respectfully yours, 
CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA, 
James Hovorka, President. 
CHICAGO, June 9, 1958. 


A Spire Above a Fort 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor the article writ- 
ten by the Chaplain of the Senate, Dr. 
Frederick Brown Harris, entitled “A 
Spire Above a Fort,” published in the 
Washington Sunday Star of August 3, 
1958, in the column entitled “Spires of 
the Spirit.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SPIRES OF THE SPIRIT 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain of 
the U. S. Senate) 


A SPIRE ABOVE A FORT 


It is a summer Sunday afternoon at Fort 
Myer, so near the national seat of govern- 
ment. The United States Army is honoring 
its chaplains. For those who have eyes to 
see the deep significance of the occasion, 
spires of religion leap to the bending sky. 
To stirring martial music a famous regi- 
ment of marching men, armed to defend the 
liberties of a free people, are saluting ded- 
icated servants of God and of man who, 
in heroic yesterdays and in the grim today, 
are witnesses to the reality and supremacy 
of spiritual verities—to the faith that has 
made and preserved us a Nation. 

Planned and personally led by Secretary 
of the Army Wilbur M. Brucker, the cele- 
bration was deliberately set up to emphasize 
to the Nation and to the world the vital role 
of the chaplains of the Armed Forces in 
peace and in war. High military officers 
stand to receive the salute while throngs 
representing many churches approvingly ap- 
plaud. This midsummer pageant in the year 
of our Lord 1958 is linked to the very begin- 
nings of the Nation’s life as the colonists’ 
rebellion against tyrannical rule gathered 
strength. It was then that the Father of his 
Country called for ministers of the various 
churches, bringing the resources of re- 
straining and sustaining divine grace to 
stand by the side of the men who, in the 
struggle, were to know the temptations and 
suffering of the camp and battlefield. Those 
who gladly answered came out of the differ- 
ing traditions of the various denominations. 

From then until now, devout men have 
been consecrated to the sacred task, not 
of furthering the peculiar tenets of their 
brand of sectarianism or to dispute about 
the tweedle-dee and tweedie-dum of theo- 
logical distinctions but rather of interpret- 
ing to men under the stress and strain of a 
soldier’s lot the God about whom all the 
creeds utter their faltering and partial 
words. Chaplains go forth, not to sell their 
particular telescopes, but to show groping 
souls the eternal stars. Their ruling pas- 
sion is beautifully suggested by the fa- 
miliar words of Bible, which has ever been 
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the chaplain's handbook, How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of Him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that sayeth “The Lord reigneth.’” 

From the Second Continental Congress to 
the 85th Congress, now in session, in the 
noble procession of chaplains is glimpsed the 
warning words of Washington, “Let us not 
indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. These are the 
pillars of human happiness—the finest props 
of the duties of men and citizens.” Every 
President since has echoed the first Presi- 
dent's sentiments, down to the present oc- 
cupant of the White House who, as a leader 
of militant hosts, has known at firsthand 
the essential value of the chaplain's sacred 
task, Declares President Eisenhower, "The 
basic doctrine to which we must always 
cling is that our form of government is 
founded on religion. It has no sense with- 
out a deeply felt religious faith.” 

A true chaplain meets young men where 
they are, with understanding and sym- 
pathy, conscious of the weaknesses which be- 
set all. It is his not just to fortify the 
strong, but to be the medium of redemp- 
tion from deeds and attitudes that tarnish 
and stain, pointing to the glory of forgive- 
ness and cleansing grace. Every chaplain 
worthy of his vocation finds himself con- 
tinually asking, as his task unfolds, “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” It is the 
men now serving in that capacity, and 
others whose memory as servants of the 
Most High is held in sacred remembrance, 
symbolized by the four chaplains, Jewish, 
Protestant, and Catholic, who, giving their 
life-belts to others, went down with their 
ship, that led the outstanding churchman, 
now Secretary of the Army, to plan the 83d 
birthday of the Chaplains Corps as a red- 
letter observance, 

Preceding the reception, attended by a glit- 
tering array of generals and chaplains and 
their families, when all were greeted person- 
ally by the Secretary and representatives of 
the General Staff, the deep meaning of the 
celebration was fittingly phrased by Secre- 
tary Brucker. Among other things he said, 
It is an honor and an inspiration here today 
to pay tribute to this splendid group of men 
who are so completely dedicated to the basic 
principles upon which our country was 
founded. The Army and the Nation will 
forever be in debt to the able and devoted 
clergymen of all faiths who serve, or have 
served, as chaplains. Throughout all, the 
years since the Second Continental Congress, 
and in every war, the ministry of the Army 
chaplain has been a spiritual mainstay of our 
soldiers. The chaplain has helped them to 
find inner peace amid the turmoil; he hos 
fortified their faith tn Almighty God and 
their belief in the ultimate triumph of a 
righteous caues; he has shared every hard- 
ship of those entrusted to his care. Some 
284 Army chaplains have given their lives in 
the service of God and country. Today our 
Army chaplains, about 1,100 strong, have 
many momentous responsibilities and oper- 
ate on a worldwide scale.” 

The able and devoted chief of chaplains, 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Ryan, in his greeting 
from a chaplain to chaplains, declared: “To 
us, the Army chaplains of today, has been 
passed a noble spiritual heritage, As defend- 
ers of our land, our soldiers must be fortified 
with moral and spiritual qualities, Where 
moral apathy exists we must dissolve it with 
positive virtue. We must project courage and 
confidence which come through knowledge ut 
God and adherence to His law.“ 

Never, perhaps, has an Army chaplain 
written his mame on the very heart of a 
nation, as did Studdard Kennedy in a black 
hour of England’s history. His verses, writ- 
ten in the inferno of conflict, live on for- 
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ever. To his men in the crowded trenches 
he said, “I see what you see—this eternal 
struggle In the dark. Isee the foul disorder 
and the filth of mind and soul in which 
men wallow lke gwine, stamp on their 
brothers till they drown in puddles of cor- 
ruption, Yet have I looked into my 
mother’s eyes and have seen the light of 
love, pure love and true—and I know I 
must fight on this side.or that. And so, 
I bet my life on beauty, truth and love— 
not abstract, but incarnate truth. Beauty 
made flesh and realized in love. I bet my 
life on Christ, who turns the soul of dark- 
ness into light.” 

And now, shall we take something from 
the literary heritage left by this inspiring 
chaplain as a greeting to the United States 
Army Chaplain Corps on their 63d birthday? 
Here it is, Studdard Kennedy speaking to 
all chaplains and to all soldiers, said: “I 
see all history pass by, and through It all 
still shines that face, the Christ fate, like 
@ star which pierces drifting clouds, and 
tells the truth. They pass, but it remains 
and shines untouched, a pledge of that great 
hour which surely comes at last, when the 
tempest sobs to silence, silver silence, and 
the moon rides stately in an open starry sky 
and there is peace.” 

And that is a spire above all camps and 
forts of any nation whose God is the Lord: 


Protection of American Public From 
Violators of Securities Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over a 
period of several years I have pointed out 
the need for strict enforcement of the 
Nation's securities laws. 

I have stressed that if the American 
private-enterprise system is to get an 
increasing amount of sound equity capi- 
tal invested by 842 million stockholders, 
the good name of investments must be 
protected from the handful of manipu- 
lators and chiselers who sell moose 
pasture” stock, which is worthless. 

Hardly a week goes by in which we do 
not read some new information from the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
from the office of the attorney general 
of the State of New York, or from other 
attorneys general elsewhere, announcing 
a new crackdown, a new court injunc- 
tion, a new indictment against some 
company which has been mulcting the 
public in a boiler-shop operation. 

Fortunately, the public is becoming 
increasingly sophisticated against the 
high-pressure type of glib promises of 
fantastic profits from quick investments. 

The New York Stock Exchange, the 
American Stock Exchange, and other ex- 
changes, along with better-business bu- 
reaus, have carried on a very helpful 
information and education campaign to 
alert investors. 

There is always, however, some new 
gimmick which the chiselers think up. 
For example, because of the lack of a 
blue-sky law in Alaska, fear has been 
expressed that that new State might 
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become the home of boiler-shop oper- 
ators. 

Moreover, when some new metal ap- 
pears on the market—some new wonder 
item which appears to have a profitable 
future—the crooks are quick to set up 
phony companies with mythical assets 
and unlikely prospects, in order to sell 
their certificates to the unwary. 

In the past, there had been a certain 
number of chiselers operating from 
cross the border in Canada, fleecing the 
American public out.of very considerable 
sums. Fortunately, such Canadian- 
based operations have been on the de- 
cline. They do not represent, and have 
never represented, the overwhelming 
bulk of sound security operations in 
Canada, any more than the small mi- 
nority of chiselers represents the bulk 
of securities investments in the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, one bad apple can tend 
to spoil the barrel. That is why, in my 
capacity as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I have 
been in close touch with the SEC, with 
Canadian authorities, as well as State 
authorities in past years, in order to 
help assure continued close cooperation 
on both sides of the border, 

Naturally, Canadian authorities are 
anxious to protect the good name of Ca- 
nadian investments, just as we are anx- 
ious to protect the good name of the 
American securities industry. 

I send to the desk the text of an article 
which appeared in the July 13 New York 
Times describing how the SEC list of 
companies on the Canadian restricted 
list helps to alert the unwary investor. 


Of course, that list must be kept up 


to date. One of the problems of the list, 
or any other similar list, is that the 
crooks are faster in inventing new com- 
panies than it is possible to crack down 
on the new companies. Nevertheless, as 
fast as evidence is duly compiled and 
recorded, phony companies should be 
listed in order to alert the investor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 13, 1958 


SEC BLACKLIST Heirs InvesTors—NAMING OF 
Posststy Dusious CANADIAN COMPANIES Is 
TERMED MONETSAVER 


As bincklists go, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission's Canadian restricted 
list probably acts as one of the world’s 
best money and headache savers for Inves- 
tors. It carries the names of 167 relatively 
obscure companies, including 4 added 2 
weeks ago and one added last week. 

First in Une is the Aero Mining Corp. 
and the last is Woodgreen Copper Mines, 
Ltd. In between are such hopefully titled 
companies as Golden Hope Mines, Ltd., and 
such down-to-earth ones as A. L. Johnson 
Grubstake. 

No one ät the SEC knows the market 
value of the securities on the list. But each 
name has been placed there because the 
Government agency has reason to believe 
that the shares are being sold, or have re- 
cently been sold in this country, without 
meeting registration requirements, If a 
stock is not the SEC has no way 
to make sure investors are getting the basic 
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facts on which to base an Investment de- 
cision and protect themselves from fraud or 
overpriced or watered stocks, according to 
Paul Windels, New York regional adminis- 
trator of the SEC. 

STARTED IN 1951 

The SEC started the list in 1951, when 
large amounts of speculative Canadian 
stocks were being sold in this country. 
Each year the commission files many court 
actions seeking to bar brokers in this coun- 
try or residents from selling securities on 
the restricted list. Last week, for example, 
it obtained injunctions against two such 
brokers. 7 

But the commission points out Canadian 
companies are beyond the reach of the 
process of Federal courts.” Hence the list 
was begun to alert investors against pos- 
sible risks involyed in the purchase of such 
securities and also to alert broker-dealer 
concerns of possible Illegal distributions, 

The theory—and the hope—is that an in- 
vestor reached by mail or telephone by a 
persuasive salesman for Canadian mining or 
oil shares will contact his broker or bank- 
er before buying. If the broker or banker 
finds the name on the blacklist, he knows 
the issue is suspect. But, the SEC warns 
that just because a Canadian stock is not on 
the list, there still is no proof that SEC 
registration requirements have been met. 

The SEC has to depend on tips from brok- 
ers, Canadian authorities, or persons reached 
by questionable stock salesmen for informa- 
tion about possible fraudulent shares being 
sold in this country. It welcomes inquiries, 

LIST REVISED 

By this spring the list had grown to a 
record of 230 companies. So, instead of 
sending out more supplements, the SEC re- 
vised the list and winnowed it down in April 
to 162 names. The SEC said it had eliminated 
Canadian companies concerning whose stock 
the Commission has no evidence of a public 
offering or sale in the United States during 
the past 5 years." Of course, if a listed com- 
pany registers, its name will be removed 
from the list, but few care to do that. 

The list tends to be effective because 
much of the selling relies on broker-dealer 
outlets in this country. The SEC holds a 
threat over these in the form of possible in- 
junctions and suspensions from the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, or revoca- 
tion of broker-dealer registrations. 

The SEC believes that the 1955-56 peak of 
“bollerroom operators"—high-pressure sales- 
men of stocks with little or no value—has 
passed. But, while many of the big operators 
have been eliminated, the SEC said in its last 
annual report published at the year's start, 
salesmen for some of the worst “boiler- 
rooms“ had begun small operations of their 
own-—a cancerous diffusion, 

While it continues to wage war against 
these small operators, the SEC also is con- 
cerned about the activities of some formerly 
large operators who have fled this country 
and Canada for Latin America, especially 
Cuba. With this in mind, Wall Street will 
not be surprised if the SEC soon widens its 
restricted list to include other foreign se- 
curities. 


The People Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA / 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


1958 


in the Appendix of the Recorp the col- 
umn by David Lawrence entitled “The 
People Speak,” from the August 8, 1958, 
issue of U. S. News & World Report. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PEOPLE SPEAK 

(By David Lawrence) 


It was no mob incited by agitators that 
went to the polls last week in Arkansas, 

It was no small group of zealots deter- 
mined to defy the supreme law of the land 
that voted overwhelmingly to assure Gov- 
ernor Faubus a third term—unprecedented 
in more than half a century. 

It was the electorate of Arkansas, 
pressing in a calm and deliberate manner 
its belief that the wording of the Consti- 
tution of the United States must be ac- 
cepted, rather than any fortuitous ruling by 
the Supreme Court deviating from the Con- 
stitution. 

The electorate of Arkansas reiterated by 
its vote a belief that the 14th amendment 
should be enforced not by bayonets but by 
Aà law of Congress. Such a law has never 
been passed even though the amendment 
specifically says: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” = 

What is the provision that has been 
deemed pertinent by the Supreme Court? 
The 14th amendment says that “no State 
shall * * deny to any person within its 
leg ileus the equal protection of the 

s.“ 

For decades past equal protection“ has 
been construed by the Supreme Court to 
mean that equal facilities for education may 
properly be provided by the States through 
separate schools. 

Ever since the founding of the Republic, ed- 
ucation has been considered solely within the 
right of the States to administer. Nowhere 
in the Constitution is the word education“ 
mentioned, and certainly the debates in 
Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evidence 
to prove that the amendment was intended 
to give Congress the power to take away 
from the States the right to control their 
own educational systems. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 

pupils to public schools on what- 
ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens, 

From the very beginning of our history— 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized the custom when it said that 
“separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 

The people of Arkansas have as deep a re- 
spect for the Constitution as the people of 
any other State of the Union. There would 
not have been cast for Governor Faubus last 
week the largest percentage of votes ever 
Polled by any candidate in a Democratic 
primary election in Arkansas—70 percent of 
the total vote—if the people had not wished 
to assert their right to interpret the plain 
words of the Constitution as they are written. 

The people of Arkansas have refused to 
uphold the usurped right of the nine Justices 
in Washington to say that modern psychol- 
Ogy or emotionalism is more important than 
the letter ot the Constitution itself. The 
People of Arkansas reserve the right to con- 
trol their own emotionalism, especially inside 
the schools. 

The people of Arkansas have been abused 
on the radio and on television and in the 
northern press as “lawless,” They have been 


ex- 
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told that their action—in controlling their 
own educational system—is a blot on Amer- 
ica's record before the world, especially in 
Soviet Russia. 

But the free election last week, is, on the 
contrary, a dramatic example of freedom of 
choice. Nowhere in the Soviet empire could 
there be such a vote recorded in opposition 
to the policies of the central government. 

Arkansas has not merely upheld its Gov- 
ernor. It has gone beyond any question of 
personaljties,- It has upheld a great prin- 
ciple—the doctrine of States rights which 
Thomas Jefferson gave us. 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
declares: The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The problem of mixing the races in public 
schools cannot be solved overnight. It is one 
that is rooted in the customs and habits of 
the people. 

This writer was enrolled for 12 years In 
integrated public schools in the North and 
never has had any personal objection to 
integration. The people of every State, how- 
ever, are entitled to their right of self-gov- 
ernment, If it was intended by the Constitu- 
tion that there be uniformity of law through- 
out the States, then logically the Supreme 
Court long ago should have declared invalid 


-all those laws which vary from State to State 


in different fields of human relations. 

The people of Arkansas have spoken. 
They have said that the Constitution itself 
is the only “supreme law of the land.” By 
their virtual unanimity, they have advised 
the Supreme Court to halt its usurpations 
and to follow the Constitution itself. 


Welfare of Migrant Agricultural 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 = 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
years that I have served as a Member of 
the Senate I have been concerned about 
the relative neglect of the working, liv- 
ing, and travel conditions of the migrant 
workers who are an important part of 
the process of cultivating and harvesting 
many of our crops. 

A number of tragic accidents involving 
the unsafe transportation of these 
workers led Congress to give some power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to establish minimum safety require- 
ments, which I hope will greatly dimin- 
ish these hazards. 

Some improvements have been re- 
ported in the terms under which Mexican 
nationals are imported into this country 
under international agreement with 
Mexico, although representatives of ag- 
ricultural workers who are citizens still 
complain that work opportunities are not 
made available to nationals of our own 
country in some areas before Mexican 
workers are imported. 

The need to improve the conditions 
under which these relatively helpless 
groups work and the conditions under 
which their families live, however, is very 
great. It recently came to my attention 
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that the legislature in New York passed 
a number of measures looking in this di- 
rection. For the information of Mem- 
bers of Congress and of legislatures in 
other States, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that copies of these recent bills, 
together with the supporting statements 
describing them and a letter from the 
acting industrial commissioner of the 
States of New York, be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

I hope that this type of positive action 
to relieve the distressing conditions of 
migrant workers and their families will 


de studied with a view to parallel action 


by the legislatures of other States and _ 
by Congress. 

There being no objection, the bills, 
statement, and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. Pav. H. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senator, | 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Dovcias: As requested in 
your letter of May 5, 1958, I am very pleased 
to send you copies of the four migratory 
labor bills which were recently signed and 
enacted into law by Governor Harriman. 

You might be interested to learn that 
three of these bills were initially prepared 
by this department as a result of our own 
surveys and investigations, and as an out- 
come of the déliberations of the interdepart- 
mental committee on food and farm labor 
processing, which is an advisory committee 
appointed by Governor Harriman, consisting 
of representatives of the various heads of the 
state departments concerned with this prob- 
lem, experts in the field of agriculture and 
farmers. s 

In addition to the bills I am enclosing 
supporting statements which were prepared 
for the introducers at the time that the bills 
were submitted to the legislature. 

As a sidelight you may be interested to 
learn that the bills prepared by this depart- 
ment and subsequently introduced by Dem- 
ocratic members of the State legislature, 
were all defeated by the Republican ma- 
jority. The Republicans, however, realizing 
that the need for this legislation was so im- 
perative, reintroduced the bills under their 
own sponsorship. Nevertheless, we had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the reintro- 
duced bills were word for word, comma for 
comma, period for period, identical with ours, 

The Republican bills passed the legisla- 
ture and were subsequently signed by the 
Governor. I am also enclosing a copy of the 
Governor's memorandum which was issued 
at the time of the signing. 

These three measures are: 

1. The licensing of farm labor camp com- 
missaries, by Mr. Van Lare. Senate 3192, 
Print No. 4248, chapter 895, now chapter 
895, of the laws of 1958. 

2. Payroll records of crew leaders, by Mr. 
Watson. Senate 3193, Print No, 3498, chap- 
ter 254. 

3. Revocation of grower's registration, by 
Mr. Watson. Senate 3194, Print No, 4060, 
chapter 896. 

In addition, the department of health 
sponsored a bill, which subsequently became 
law (Senate 3025, Print No. 4187, by Mr. 
Speno, chapter 894), which requires the op- 
erator of a camp to obtain a permit or license 
from the department of health indicating 
compliance with the State sanitary code 
prior to the admission or housing of any 
migratory laborers. This bill, which in a 
different form, was already part of the law, 
was necessary in view of seyeral county court 
decisions which held that a farm labor camp 
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operator needed only to make application 
for a permit in order to operate a farm labor 
camp. As very often happened, by the time 
the application was denied, the farmer had 
already completed the season, Under the 
new law he will not be able to operate the 
camp at all prior to the issuance of a permit 
by the Department of Health. 

I hope that the above has been of some 
assistance to you. Should you have any 
further questions please do not hesitate to 
call upon me or any member of this depart- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. HALLoran, 
Acting Industrial Commissioner. 


Senate 3192 


An act to amend the labor law, in relation to 
farm labor camp commissaries 


The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: 

Section 1. The labor law is hereby amend- 
ed by adding thereto the following new sec- 
tions, to be sections 212 (d) and 212 (e), to 
follow section 212 (c), to read as follows: 

“$212 (d). Farm labor camp commis- 
saries; issuance of permit; renewal, refusal, 
suspension, and revocation of permit; rules 
and regulations. 1. No person shall operate 
a farm labor camp commissary; or cause or 
allow the operation of a farm labor camp 
commissary, without a permit from the in- 
dustrial commissioner to do so, and unless 
such permit is in full force and effect. Ap- 
plication for such permit shall-be made on a 
form prescribed by the commissioner. 

2. A permit to operate a farm labor camp 
commissary must be conspicuously posted 
in the commissary. The permit may not be 
transferred or assigned and shall run to and 
include the 3lst day of December of the 
year for which it is granted, unless sooner 
revoked by the commissioner, The permit 
may be renewed each year upon the filing of 
an application for renewal on a form pre- 
scribed by the commissioner. 

3. A permit holder shall post, and keep 
posted, in a conspicuous place In the com- 
missary, the current prices of all goods sold 
or leased, and the prices charged shall not 
exceed the prices listed on the poster. 

“4. The commissioner may refuse, revoke, 
or suspend a permit when he finds that: 

“(a) the applicant or permit holder has 
violated any of the provisions of this chap- 
ter of the penal law, or has been convicted 
of any crime or offense, except traffic viola- 
tions, or is not a person of good character 
or responsibility; or 

“(b) the applicant or permit holder has 
made any misrepresentation or false state- 
ments in his application for a permit. 

“5. The commissioner shall not refuse, 
revoke, or suspend a permit unless the appli- 
cant or permit holder, upon due notice, has 
been given an opportunity to be heard; pro- 
vided, however, that pending the determina- 
tion of such hearing, the commissioner may 
temporarily suspend a registration if, in his 
opinion, its suspension for such period is 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of the 
section. 

“6. The commissioner may promulgate 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

“Sec, 212 (e). Definitions. As used In sec- 
tion 212 (d): 

“1, ‘Persons’ includes any individual, firm, 
partnership, association, or corporation. 

“2. ‘Farm labor camp commissary’ means 
a place where goods are offered for sale or 
lease and which is operated in or in connec- 
tion with a farm labor camp, including meals 
sold to workers. ‘Farm labor camp commis- 
sary’ includes a building, shed, or structure, 
or any part thereof, occupied as a farm labor 
camp commissary. 

“3. Farm labor camp’ means a property 
consisting of a tract of land and all tents, 
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vehicles, buildings, or other structure per- 

taining thereto, any part of which may be 

occupied by persons employed as laborers in 
farm activities who are provided with sleep- 
ing facilities, in whole or in part, by the 
owner, lessee, or operator thereof, with or 
without stipulated agreement as to the dura- 
tion of their stay, whether or not they are 
supplied with meals but who are supplied 
with such services or facilities as are neces- 
sary for their use of such property. The 
term ‘farm activities’ shall include the fol- 
lowing activities in connection with vege- 
tables and fruits and the plants, bushes, or 
trees producing the vegetables or fruits: fit- 
ting, planting, cultivating, harvesting, vin- 
ing, sorting, grading, packing, storing, can- 
ning, freezing, dehydrating, bottling, and 
preserving or treating by any method. 

“4. ‘Goods’ includes all goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, food, or any article or thing.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

DEPARTMENT oF LABOR BILL 34—SUPPORTING 
STATEMENT ON AN Acr TO AMEND THE 
Lanog Law IN RELATION TO FARM LABOR 
Camp COMMISSARIES 


This bill is an outgrowth of recent com- 
plaints that migrant-farm workers are 
charged excessively high prices in stores 
located on the site of farm-labor camps. 

These complaints were investigated not 
only by the labor department but by the 
interdepartment committee on farm food 
processing workers, 

Frequently, migrants are housed in camps 

which are several miles away from the 
nearest shopping area. Without any means 
of transportation of their own, they are 
compelled to buy their groceries and supplies 
at the camp store, Some camp store opera- 
tors have taken advantage of this situation, 
and complaints have been made that mi- 
grant workers have been charged as much 
as $1 for a small can of sardines and a pack 
of cigarettes. 
The attached bill is designed to control 
such abuses. It would require that any 
person operating a store or commissary in 
a farm-labor camp must obtain a permit 
from the industrial commissioner. The 
prices of all items sold would have to be 
posted and they could not be substantially 
higher than the prices prevailing in the 
locality in which the store is located. Per- 
mits would not be issued. to persons of bad 
character or with criminal records. 

This bill is another step forward in the 
protection of migrant workers. The 1954 
law, requiring the registration of crew leal- 
ers, protects migrants against misrepresenta- 
tion of wages and working conditions; the 
attached bill would protect migrants aguinst 
excessive charges for food and other items. 
In many respects, the wording of the at- 
tached bill follows that of the 1954 enact- 
ment. 


Senate 3193 


‘An act to amend the labor law, in relation 


to requiring farm labor contractors or 

crew leaders to keep payroll records and 

give wage statements to farmworkers 

The people of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact 
as follows: \ 

Section 1. Subdivision 7 of section 212 
(b) of the labor law, as added by chapter 
448 of the laws of 1954 and renumbered by 
chapter 786 of the laws of 1957, is hereby re- 
numbered to be subdivision 8. 

Sec. 2. Section 212 (b) of such law is 
hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
subdivision, to be subdivision 7, to read as 
follows: 

7. (a) Each farm labor contractor or 
crew leader shall keep payroll records for 
each worker of wage rates, wages earned, 
number of hours worked, and all legal with- 
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holdings from wages on a farm and in the 
manner prescribed by the industrial com- 
missioner, Such payroll records shall be 
readily avallable and open to inspection by 
the industrial commissioner or any duly 
authorized representative at any reasonable 
time. 

“(b) Each farm labor contractor or crew 
leader shall give to each worker with every 
payment of wages a written statement show- 
ing the worker's wage rate, wages earned, 
number of hours worked, and all legal with- 
holdings from wages on a form and in the 

Sec. 3, This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BILL 2—SuUPPoRTING 
STATEMENT ON AN ACT To AMEND THE LABOR 
LAW, IN RELATION TO REQUIRING FARM 
LABOR CONTRACTORS OR Crew LEADERS To 
Keep PAYROLL RECORDS AND GIVE WAGE 
STATEMENTS TO FARMWORKERS 


This bill is designed to implement present 
provisions for the protection of migrant 
workers against abuses relating to payment 
of wages. 

Although section 212 (b) of the labor law 
provides that the industrial commissioner 
may require crew leaders to file a statement 
of the wages he intends to pay farmworkers 
before a certificate of registration is issued 
to the crew leader, experience has shown that 
such wage statements are of very limited 
value. In many cases the crew leader does 
not know at the time that he recruits the 
workers what the wages will be. Workers 
may be recruited between January and April 
and not be brought into this State until 
June. In other cases the wages may be fixed 
by the grower and not by the crew leader. 
The present law does not require crew leaders 
to keep records of actual wages paid, with the 
result that enforcement of the wage-payment 
provisions of the labor law is extremely difi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

This bill would require crew leaders to 
keep payroll records and to give workers a 
wage statement showing the wages earned 
and the deductions made from wages, It 
would afford greater protection to workers 
and permit better enforcement of the wage- 
payment provisions in the labor law. The 
forms for payroll records and wage state- 
ments would be prescribed by the industrial 
commissioner. 

Similar provisions are now contained in 
the agreement between employers and Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers. 

The attached bill is 1 of 5 proposals sub- 
mitted by the labor department to improve 
working standards of migrant workers. 


Senate 3194 


An act to amend the labor law, in relation to 
the registration of persons bringing into 
this State 10 or more migrant farm workers 


The people of the State of New York, repre- 
sented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

Secrion 1. Sectlon 212 (a) of the labor 
law, as last amended by chapter 448 of the 
laws of 1954, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

„212 (a). Registration—migrant labor. 
1. Each person who employs, recruits, trans- 
ports and brings into the State or is respon- 
sible for bringing into the States 10 or more 
out-of-State migrant farm or food processing 
workers who are residents of the United 
States, shall, in each instance prior to the 
importation of such workers, register with 
the industrial commissioner, and submit 
such facts on wages, housing, working condi- 
tions, and such other information, as the 
commissioner may prescribe. Copies of this 
information or summaries thereof shall be 
made available by the commissioner to each 
such registrant who shall (1) give a copy to 
each worker, preferably at the time of re- 
cruitment and in any event lot later than 
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the time of arrival in the State and (2) post 
and keep posted conspicuously at least one 
copy at all times in any camp in which such 
workers are housed. Upon registration with 
the commissioner as proyided above, he shall 
submit- to each registrant pertinent infor- 
mation concerning workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance and farmers’ ability insur- 


ance with medical payments, including the— 


rates for such protection. 

“2. The provisions of section 212 (b) re- 
lating to a certificate of registration and to 
the renewal, refusal, suspension and revoca- 
tion of registration shall apply to registra- 
tion under this section with the same force 
and effect as though expressly made appli- 
cable to registration under this section.” 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BILL 44—SUPPORTING 
STATEMENT ON AN Acr To AMEND THE 
LABOR Law, IN RELATION TO THE REGISTRA- 
TION oF PERSONS Brincinc Intro THIS 
STATE 10 on More MIGRANT FARMWORKERS 


This bill is designed to achieve greater 
responsibility on the part of growers who 
utilize migrant farmworkers. It would ex- 
tend to growers utilizing 10 or more migrant 
farmworkers the sanctions now applying to 
farm-labor contractors or crew leaders. 

Regulation of employers of migrant labor 
was first enacted in 1946 when section 212 
(a) was added to the labor law. This enact- 
ment required the registration of all per- 
sons bringing into this State, or responsible 
for bringing into this State 10 or more 
Migrant farmworkers. It applied to crew 
leaders and growers. The law, however, 
Merely required registration and the sub- 
mission of Information on wages, housing 
and working conditions; It failed to provide 
for revocation of registration or for any 
Penalty for misrepresentation of working 
conditions or violations of law. 

Recognizing the inadequacies of the 1946 
enactment, the legislature, in 1954 added 
Section 212 (b) to the labor law. This sec- 
tion, which only deals with crew leaders, 
Provides certain penalties for misrepresenta- 
tions, or, if they, in any way violated any 
Provisions of the labor law or penal law. 
A crew leader violating the law may have 
his registration revoked and he would not 
be permitted to continue his operations in 
this State. This enactment, however, did 
not have a similar revocation provision for 
growers. As the law now stands, a crew 
leader's registration may be revoked for 
misrepresentation of working conditions, but 
if a grower misrepresents working conditions 
or violates the law, there is no similar pro- 
vision for revoking his registration. 

The attached bill will correct this de- 
ficiency. It will permit the industrial com- 
missioner to revoke the registration of a 
grower for misrepresentation of working 
conditions, and make the grower subject 
to the same penalties and sanctions of a 
crew leader. 

This bill is 1 of 5 proposals submitted by 
the Labor Department to improve working 
Standards of migrant labor. 


Senate 3025 
An act to amend the public health law, in 
felation to permits to operate farm labor 
camps 

The people of the State oj New York, rep- 
resented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 

SECTION 1. Paragraph (m) of subdivision 4 
of section 225 of the public health law, as 
Amended by chapter 175 of the laws of 1956, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

m) require that application be made for 
& permit to operate a farm or food process- 
ing labor camp as defined in the sanitary 
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code; authorize appropriate officers or agen- 
cies to issue such a permit when the ap- 
Plicant is in compliance with the established 
regulations; prescribe standards for living 
quarters at farm and food processing labor 
camps, including provisions for sanitary con- 
ditions; light, air, and safety; protection 
from fire hazards; maintenance; and such 
other matters as may be appropriate for 
security of life or health, provided, however, 
that the provisions of the sanitary code es- 


tablished pursuant to the provisions hereof. 


shall apply to all farm and food processing 
labor camps intended to house migrant 
workers and which are occupied by 5 or 
more persons. In the preparation of such 
regulations, the public health council may 
request and shall receive technical assist- 
ance from the board of standards and ap- 
peals of the State department of labor and 
the State building code commission, Such 
regulation shall be enforced in the same 
manner as are other provisions of the sanl- 
tary code; 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately. 


GOVERNOR'S MEMORANDUM ON PAYROLL REC- 
ORDS OF FARM Crew LEADERS 


(Memorandum filed with Senate bill 3193, 
Print No. 3498, entitled: “An act to amend 
the labor law, in relation to requiring farm 
labor contractors or crew leaders to keep 
payroll records and give wage statements 
to farmworkers”) 

Marcu 19, 1958, 

Approved. 1 
This bill will require farm labor contrac- 

tors or crew leaders to keep payroll records 
and to give each worker a statement show- 
ing his earned wages and the deductions 
made. The bill will implement the present 
provisions of the law for the protection of 
migrant workers against abuses involving 
wage payments, 

When I requested this legislation in a spe- 
cial message to the legislature earlier this 
year I pointed out that in my first annual 
message, the legislature was advised of the 
need for setting higher standards for the 
employment and living conditions of mi- 
grant workers who helped to harvest New 
York's crops. In 1956, the interdepartmen- 
tal committee on farm and food processing 
labor was reorganized to enable it to co- 
ordinate more effectively departmental pro- 
grams having to do with the prbblems of 
migrant labor. I also appointed an advisory 
council on seasonal farm and food -process- 
ing labor to work with that committee, 

This bill is a result of the inspections and 
investigations of conditions in migrant labor 
camps conducted under the auspices of these 
two committees. It will afford to thousands 
of migrant laborers greater protection 
against wage payment abuses. It will per- 
mit better enforcement by the Industrial 
commissioner of the wage payment pro- 
visions of the labor law. 

The bill is approved. 

AVERELL HARRIMAN. 


Retired—But Busier Than Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think the sociologists who pursue the 
science of geriatrics as a special field of 
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study would be well advised to observe 
closely the tempo maintained by the 
Officials of the National Association of 
Retired Civil Employees. If these offi- 
cials have slowed. down with the years, 
I pity those who must have tried vainly 
to keep pace with them when they were 
at the height of their careers in Govern- 
ment. They are a fine group of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Frankly, Mr. President, these people 
are a great inspiration to me. -I have 
watched them demonstrate in their 
meetings with the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, of which I am 
a member, the incalculable value of the 
judgment, perspective and maturity 
which are the fruits of their years of 
experience. They helped to guide me in 
working for the recent increase in an- 
nuities provided for former Federal 
employees. 

I am reminded of a small group of 
San Francisco executives, who on reach- 
ing the retirement age, but not relishing 
imposed inactivity, set themselves up as 
management consultants and were 
busier than they had ever been prior to 
retirement. r 

These thoughts occurred to me, Mr. 
President, when I read in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of July 15, 1958, Wil- 
liam Basham's stimulating story of 
Frank J. Wilson and John Madigan, 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
the National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, one of the truly useful 
organizations in our National Capitol. 

So that my colleagues may enjoy the 
inspiration of this article, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cin CHOMPER, 71, BATTLES FOR RETMED 

CiviL EMPLOYEES 
(By William Basham) 

Seventy-one-year-old Frank J. Wilson 
ground down on a fresh cigar and with both 
hands firmly planted on the oversized desk, 
snapped out: “This business is run by re- 
tirees—for retirees.” 

The straight-talking president of the 
National Association of Retired Civil Em- 
ployees added, We don't run up to Capitol 
Hill asking for charity. We originate, spon- 
sor, and promote legislation to meet the 
needs of civil-service retirees—the original 
intent of the Civil Service Retirement Act.” 

Telephone calls, letters, and visitors pour 
In all day long at the office at 1625. Con- 
necticut Avenue NW. The staff is made up 
of 51 members, all over 60, and all very 
busy. F ? 

SEVENTY-TWO AVERAGE AGE 

“The average age on the 3 floors of our 
headquarters is 72. That includes George 
Fonken, who's past 84. George has the re- 
sponsibility of getting out the mail to mem- 
ber prospects—a project in itself.“ Mr. Wil- 
son sald. 

There's no time for dawdling,” asserted 
Mr. Wilson, whose carriage still attests to 
his former days as head of the United States 
Secret Service. 

“This group got its start right after the 
Civil Service Act was passed in 1920. Four- 
teen retirees chipped in a dollar apiece. 
Today we have a 93,000 membership, 23 
State federations and 680 chapters function- 
ing in every State, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, 


` 
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the Philippine Republic—and Alaska,” he 
said proudly. 

Just then, the group's tall, silver-haired 
secretary, John Madigan, 68, walked In carry- 
ing an impressive amount of correspondence. 
He summed up the group's activities, saying, 
“A good description of our duties might be 
compared to that of a watchdog.” 


ALWAYS A BATTLE 


Mr. Madigan’s explanation is as good as 
any for the organization that has sicked its 
vast numbers on members of Congress who 
drag their heels on legislation affecting the 
welfare of the Federal retiree, “It's battle, 
battle, battle,” said Mr. Wilson, “but it's got- 
ten us increased annuities, tax exemptions, 
payments for widows of retires and a group 
hospitalization plan.” 

Reaching to a pocket crammed with more 
cigars, Mr. Wilson said: 

“When a worker quits his desk after 30 
years or so, he finds that it's an extremely 
sudden change. Many sit home for awhile, 
putter in the garden, watch TV, or read. 
But some of these can't take an abrupt break 
in their established routine and have mental 
breakdowns, 

“One of our big aims is to get the potential 
retiree alerted several years before he quits 
his job. Recently, we've helped in urging 
Government agencies to set up preretire- 
ment counseling services in their personnel 
offices. It's a modest beginning, but we 
think it’s catching on.” 

As if they didn't have enough to do, the 
association puts out a monthly 32-page mag- 
azine covering up-to-date developments on 


benefits, information on local units and giv- ` 
Ing “pats on the back” to sympathetic legis- 


lators. 


H. R. 13610: A Bill To Assist in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation In- 
struction of the Nation’s Schoolchil- 
dren 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill which has a di- 
rect relationship to the future strength 
and security of our Nation. H. R. 13610 
proposes to assist the States and Terri- 
tories in extending and improving their 
programs of fitness through health and 
physical education, and through recrea- 
tion instruction of the Nation’s school- 
children. In my opinion, this program 
of extension and improvement in these 
important areas is essential to our Na- 
tion's security. A 

This bill would provide a total of $15 
million a year in Federal funds for a 5- 
year period beginning in 1960. Each 
State would receive a minimum of 
$50,000 a year, with additional funds al- 
lotted in proportion with a State’s num- 
ber of school-age children. Under the 
bill, each state would outline a program 
by which Federal funds would be used 
to extend and improve school health and 
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safety education, physical education, 
and recreation instruction with special 
attention to fitness. 

I am sure every Member of this Con- 
gress_agrees with me when I say that 
American schools must produce physi- 
cally fit persons to meet the challenge of 
present world crises. The reports of the 
large numbers of our young men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 who have 
been rejected by the Armed Forces on 
physical grounds are alarming. When 
we consider that in the six and a half 
year period from July 1, 1950, to the be- 
ginning of 1957, over 15 percent of the 
4.7 million draft registrants were re- 
jected because of physical defects, we 
cannot fail to acknowledge the urgency 
of the need for this program. Statistics 
from one study show, for example, that 
one out of three of our youths in their 
late teens and early twenties have been 
found unfit for military duty because 
of physical defects. This dramatic evi- 
dence of our neglect has in fact, been 
supported by every study ever made of 
the health of American school children. 

It was shocking for Americans to 
learn the results of tests from a study 
by Dr. Hans Kraus, associate professor 
of physical medicine and rehabilitation 
at New York University, and Miss Bon- 
nie Prudden, director of the Institute 
for Physical Fitness at White Plains, 
N. Y., which showed that out of 4,264 
United States children tested for mus- 
cular fitness, 57.9 percent failed to meet 
minimum standards as compared with 
the much smaller percentage of 8.7 of 
the 2.879 European children who were 
given the same tests. 

Additional evidence of the need for 
emphasizing the importance of physical 
fitness is outlined by the reports of the 
President's Conferences on the Fitness 
of American Youth, 

I have followed with deep interest the 
reports and recommendations of these 
conferences. Because of my concern 
over the fact that present programs of 
physical fitness are not reaching all of 
the Nation’s youth and because of my 
feeling that there should be more co- 
operation and financial assistance to 
these programs, I have introduced this 
bill which would provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to the States for their 
extension and improvement of school 
health and safety education, physical 
education, and recreation instruction 
with special attention to fitness in local 
schools. 

The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's conference, with its representa- 
tives from youth-serving organizations 
throughout the Nation, support the fact 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility toward assisting the States 
in the promotion and extension of their 
programs of physical fitness. The con- 
ference gave formal recognition to the 
fact that physical and health education 
and recreation are essential to a bal- 
anced program of education for every 
boy and girl, Such programs of physi- 
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cal fitness are necessary for the develop- 
ment of healthy bodies and minds. Our 
all-out effort toward scientific and tech- 
nical production requires that our citi- 
zens function at a high level of health 
and personal efficiency. 

Scientific and productive manpower, 
present and potential, should be utilized 
to its fullest, unhampered by illness, ac- 
cidents, or preventable or correctable 
health defects. Parallel to a national 
program aimed toward discovering and 
educating talented and gifted youth, it 
seems to me that there should be a 
program of health service and health 
instruction to encourage these youths, 
and others, to develop and maintain 
maximum physical and mental health. 
Certainly all youngsters should be fit 
to learn.” 
denied full achievement of his potentials 
because of preventable conditions of poor 
health. 

We all know that public and profes- 
sional interest in recreation is expand- 
ing rapidly. Everyone agrees that 
schools need to exert leadership now to 
meet recreation responsibilities, to avoid 
forfeiting their rights to other agencies, 
and to minimize wasteful duplication of 
personnel and facilities. Also youth un- 
rest and youth delinquency need to be 
met squarely with school programs of 
physical education, intramural sports, 
athletics, and recreation. 

The physical and intellectual efficiency 
of the Nation’s youth must be improved 
through programs to develop the sound 
functioning of body processes, to correct 
remediable defects, and to assist our 
youth in the attainment of the endur- 
ance, strength, agility, and coordination 
and other qualities upon which the 
strength of a healthy Nation must de- 
pend. 

As Americans we are proud of our high 
standard of living and our modern school 
facilities, yet, 91 percent of the Nation's 
elementary schools have no gymnasiums. 
We boast of our exceptional health rec- 
ord which less than 50 percent of our 
high schools provide programs of phys- 
ical education. Furthermore, other re- 
ports indicate that 40 percent of the 
young men entering our Armed Forces 
in World War II could not swim 50 feet 
and that less than 5 percent of American 
youths have had the opportunity to en- 
joy camping and outdoor living. 

These deficiencies must be remedied. 
I believe that the program outlined in 
my bill represents an important step to- 
ward the establishment and develop- 
ment of an effective program to insure 
the maximum degree of health, physical 
well-being, and fitness of our schoolchil- 
dren and to provide the Nation with a 
larger reservoir of persons whose 
strength, vitality, and stamina are es- 
sential resources to the Nation’s secutity. 
Therefore, it is my hope that my col- 


leagues will agree with me and assist in 


having this meritorious legislation en- 
acted into law at the earliest possible 
moment. 


No youngster should be 
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Financial Stability for Local Service 
Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, fis- 
cal solvency and future financial sta- 
bility which will insure increasingly ef- 
fective local service airline flights were 
advanced a step nearer realization at 
the quarterly regional meeting of the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines, hosted by Frontier Airlines, Inc., 
and held at Denver, Colo., July 24 and 
25. 

The Honorable Louis J. Hector, dis- 


tinguished newest member of the Civil 


Aeronautics Board, delivered the re- 
marks which mirrored this area of 
financial stability and increased public 
service when he championed bold imagi- 
native thinking in matters of route ad- 
justment and modification of operating 
restrictions. 

Mr. Hector spoke on behalf of modifi- 
cation of old subsidy concepts to deal 
with the fabulous growth of local serv- 
ice and necessary introduction of new 
equipment by the local servi¢e airlines. 
He described the necessity for more 
definitive subsidy standards and the 
Possibility of constructing a subsidy mail 
rate policy based on overall operating 
efficiency. This major address, which 
specifically seconded the CAB policy ad- 
dress on local airline service, delivered 
by the Honorable James R. Durfee, dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, at the ALTA meeting in 
Las Vegas, Nev., April 10-11, 1958, 
should prove of genuine interest to my 
colleagues and to their constituents in 
every State presently receiving local air- 
line service, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Lovis J. HECTOR, 
MEMBER, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT THE 
QUARTERLY REGIONAL MEETING OF THE AS- 
SOCIATION OF LOCAL AND TERRITORIAL Am- 
LINES, DENVER, CoLo., JULY 25, 1958 
I do not need to tell you how very pleasant 

it is to meet once again with representatives 
of the local service and territorial airlines. 
Since I have been on the Board, I have had 
the opportunity to meet a number of you 
personally and to see firsthand the energy, 
the enthusiasm, and the experience which 
you bring to the many problems which you 
and the Board together face today. 

We spend a lot of our time in Washington 
these days on local service problems. I am 
Sure you all appreciate the great complexity 
and importance of the Seven States case in 
which a tentative vote was recently an- 
nounced by the Board. The tremendous 
scope of the new routes there under con- 
sideration; the wuse-it-or-lose-it principle 
implemented by specific standards outlined 
in the press release of the Board; the recon- 
sideration of whole route systems that occurs 
in such a major area case—all these are mat- 
ters of vital interest to the industry. You 
are all also certainly aware of the sweeping 
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changes in restrictions requested by many 
of the parties in other area cases; the criti- 
cal issues for the entire industry involved 
in the rate of return case; and the many 
broad questions concerning local service and 
territorial carriers involved in other cases 
presently before the Board. I know all these 
matters are of great interest to you just as 
they are of profound interest to the Board. 
But, of course, it is just these very things 
which are important and timely and vital— 
both to you and to us—which are being vig- 
orously litigated before the Board right now 
and hence are the hardest to talk about. 
Under the principles of procedural due proc- 
ess which Insure to every party the right 
to a full hearing on his specific case, we 
can discuss such matters only in very gen- 
eral terms. It is in this spirit that I would 
like to review briefly with you today a gew 
of the general proposals recently made by 
the. industry. 

It seems to me that the bulk of the in- 
dustry proposals can be divided into three 
general types. First, there are the proposals 
for reequipment. This subject has been 
talked about for years now, and I think we 
are all gratified that at last through the 
guaranteed loan programs things are be- 
ginning to happen. Of course, until recently 
even a guaranteed loan program wouldn't 
have done much good because the planes 
weren't there to be bought. The Board, as a 
matter of fact, may have been somewhat 
negligent in not using its developmental 
powers in this field. I think it might have 
been proper for the Board somehow to have 
underwritten the earlier development of an 
appropriate aircraft suitable to the needs of 
the local service carriers. But be that as it 
may, you now have the planes—some new 
planes and some old planes at new low 
prices—which seem proper for the job, and 
you have the financial machinery for buying 
them. 

A second matter often discussed is route 
adjustment and the modification of restric- 
tions. This includes a host of different pro- 
posals. These are all the proposals, for in- 
stance, for greater freedom in route realine- 
ment and changes of service pattern within 
a carrier's certificated system. I have heard 
it proposed even that such each local service 
carrier seems to have a general geographical 
area in which it is primarily responsible for 
air service, the Board should permit each 
carrier to serve the towns and cities in its 
area by any routings it seems fit, provided 
only that it gives adequate service to all 
points which produce a minimum of required 
traffic. This is certainly a revolutionary con- 
cept but not without a precedent—as a mat- 
ter of fact it is somewhat akin to the Los 
Angeles Airways helicopter certificate which 
permits the carrier to serve any point in an 
area of 50-mile radius. The proponents of 
this idea point out that no one—neither the 
Board nor the carriers—can really predict in 
advance what the routings should be within 
a local service trade area, and that only trial 
and error can show which towns will produce 
passengers and which routes are the most 
efficient. I think you can see what compli- 
eations such an idea poses in terms of sub- 
sidy standards and conventional route au- 
thorizations, but this may be the kind of 


bold, imaginative thinking which is needed 


to solve our problems. 

Other proposals in the general category of 
route adjustment and modification of re- 
strictions include a wide variety of skip-stop 
proposals and interroute, intersegment serv- 
ice proposals. 

The real heart of the matter however, is 
the desire of the local service carriers for 
nonstop authorization between major traffic 
points, Let's face it, when a local service 
official talks route adjustment what he really 
means is nonstop between his major term- 
inals. He may talk about other things too, 
but in the end he gets down to the real pro- 
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posal which is the nonstop authority. Now 
what justification is offered for this? Im 
sorry to say that I usually hear only one— 
that it will reduce the carrier's subsidy. 

The usual speech or article on this subject 
outlines. the financial plight of the local 
service industry, then speaks of the general 
desire to reduce subsidy, and finally ends 
with the statement, The only way to achieve 
this is to give the local service carriers non- 
stop authority.” Of course, this is not a bad 
argument. We all want to reduce subsidy 
and we know that this might help—but it is 
an argument that can't stop there, for the 
opposing argument is also a strong one, It 
runs like this: The Board gave out the first 
local service certificates in 1944, 1945, and 
1946 specifically for the purpose of providing 
service from small towns and cities of our 
country Into the larger cities. The whole 
argument for permanent certification before 
Congress, the whole tenor of the legislative 
history confirms this purpose. The Board 
and Congress have been and still are clearly 
willing to pay all the subsidity necessary to 
insure the continuation of this local service. 
So there is no real need to add another type 
of service. 

I certainly wouldn’t presume to tell you 
how to argue your case, but I would suggest 
that the best way to obtain authority to do 
something is to show, not that you need the 
revenue to be derived from the authority, 
but that you can so exercise the authority as 
to give better service to the public than any- 
one else. 

I could not, of course, speculate whether 
or not and, if so, when and to what extent 
the local service carriers will obtain nonstop 
rights between major terminals. This would 
involve major readjustments within the in- 
dustry, and will be greatly influenced by 
traffic developments, the operating economics 
of the new planes, and many other factors, 
But I do think we should always remember 
one thing. Whatever else happens, local 
service must be performed in ever-growing 
volume for the foreseeable future, Even if 
the local service industry should some day 
obtain these long-hoped-for nonstop rights, 
they will only be the frosting on the cake. 
The cake itself is still local service, and that 
cake must somehow be made sweet enough, 
palatable and nutritious enough, for you to 
thrive and prosper even without the non=- 
stop icing. We must make local service it- 
self a good, profitable, paying, thriving busi- 
ness. In this effort you will have massive 
governmental support. I think it can be 
achieved. Then if you get other broader 
authorizations, you will have two good, 
profitable businesses—a situation that any 
healthy private enterprise should certainly 
strive for. 

Speaking of private enterprise, you may 
wonder why I haven't come to the an- 
nounced topic of my speech, Private Enter- 
prise and Public Subsidy. Frankly, the rea- 
son is that we are not as far ahead with 
certain subsidy studies as we had hoped. 
These studies are part of a general reap- 
praisal of our subsidy standards and our 
machinery for subsidy determination, The 
many proposals in this field are the third 
type of proposal so often made by the in- 
dustry in the past months. 

Your own program has dealt very exten- 
sively with subsidy standards. You have 
advanced the suggestion that temporary 
mail pay should be set so as to anticipate 
probable increased costs rather than merely 
reflect the costs of a past period. You have 
urged that temporary rates be set sọ as to 
include interest, that the standards for mue- 

disallowances be more clearly estab- 
lished, and that mail rates should be based 
on overall efficiency rather than item-by- 
item examination. All of these requests, it 
seems to me, arise out of one basic prob- 
lem, and that is the problem of operating 
under fixed rates in a period of rapid change, 
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development, and growth.: The statement 
has been made, and it has much substance, 
that a final mail rate of the old type is al- 
most meaningless today because almost as 
soon as it is established the basic data has 
changed. On the other hand, the present 
system of temporary mail rates leads to 
constant reexamination and renegotiation, 
and still often leaves the carrier in a posi- 
tion where it does not have the cash to 
meet its interest payments, not to speak of 
the constantly Increased working. capital re- 
quired by a growing enterprise. ‘ 

The Board has recently been studying not 
only all the detalls of the present subsidy 
standards and machinery to see if they can 
be improved, but have simultaneously asked 
the staff to embark on certain basic studies 
to determine whether some major modifica- 
tions of our old subsidy concepts might not 
be the real answer to these problems. When 
I accepted your invitation I had hoped that 
certain of these staff studies would be com- 
pleted and available for discussion, but un- 
fortunately this kind of rethinking of basic 
policy takes a lot more time and involves 
many more problems, both legal and policy, 
than one ever anticipates. I can assure you 
only that the work is going forward under 
high priority. 

Let me give you some of the general 
thinking which underlies this reappraisal of 
subsidy standards. Our chairman, James 
R. Durfee, expressed it very well in his 
speech to you at Las Vegas last April: “Our 
present system does not provide the neces- 
sary incentive to remain on final rates. It 
provides no real incentive to minimize ex- 
penses under a temporary rate, and no defi- 
nite, dollars-and-cents standards by which 
carriers can judge their own performance, 
Our basic objective will be to provide 
definite subsidy standards, within which the 
carriers will have to ive—within which car- 
riers will have the freedom—and the profit- 
and-loss incentive—to conduct their opera- 
tions as good management judgment die- 
tates.” 

I heartily concur in the chairman's re- 
marks, particularly his comment concern- 
ing a “profit and loss incentive.” We must 
always respect the daring and enterprise of 
those who organized the local service indus- 
try and the high degree of personal pride 
which guides its management today. We 
must realize, however, that we can little 
longer rely solely on these intangibles to 
insure the continuing growth of this indus- 
try. Your industry, like all other growing 
industries, must attract additional capital. 
You must someday soon show profits in 
order to attract equity capital and, thereby, 
break the cycle of constantly mounting debt. 

I have always had a particular personal 
interest in these problems because I for a 
number of years ran a small business just 
about the size of the average local service 
carrier. I have always been amazed at the 
multitude of uncertainties which face local 
service management, You must operate 
your current system and chart your future 
course while often never fully knowing what 
your so-called temporary mail rate is. 
You are constantly negotiating final rates 
which in reality seldom stay final. You are 
nearly always involved in route extension 
cases. All of this takes place while you 
never really know what mileage may be 
disallowed and what expenses may be 
looked upon as not proper under honest, 
economical, and efficient management, I 
am convinced that your continued progress 
requires a new scheme which will enable 
you to plan operations with greater knowl- 
edge of what you can expect in the way of 
public support. 

In many ways the subsidized air carrier 
system is a unique experiment in cooperation 
between private enterprise and the Govern- 
ment. It is totally unlike a public transpor- 
tation system which is run by a govern- 


mental body for the public with the defi- 
cits automatically charged to Government 
expense. The subsidized air carrier industry 
bears little relation to other types of public 
utility, such as a light company or telephone 
company, which is guaranteed a virtual 
monopoly of an indispensable service, and 
which is only controlled by limitations on 
profits. The closest analogy to the airline 
subsidy I have been able to find is the mari- 
time operating subsidy whereby the expenses 
of our American-flag ships are equalized so as 
to give them a fair opportunity against 
lower-cost foreign competition. But in this 
case the subsidy is based on a clearly defin- 
able standard—the difference between Amer- 
ican costs and foreign costs—which can be 
ascertained with some precision in advance. 

The airline subsidy is based on the prin- 
ciple that when a carrier performs needed 
services authorized by the Government in an 
honest, economical, and efficient manner and 
still does not show a reasonable profit, the 
Government will subsidize the difference. 
In carrying this out we have up to now be- 
come involyed in an interminable round of 
discussions about what in minute detail is 
honest, economical, and efficient manage- 
ment, 

One of the recent suggestions made by the 
local service carriers is that they be judged 
on their overall efficiency rather than by a 
point-by-point examination. To my mind, 
this suggestion may strike pretty close to the 
heart of the problem. The Circuit Court for 
the District of Columbia has recently re- 
minded us in the American Overseas case 
that Congress did not put the responsibility 
for development of an air transportation sys- 
tem wholly upon Government agencies. In 
this statute the Congress sought to utilize 
the abilities and the capacities of the private 
air carriers. * * Many different opera- 
tions—different in policy, in mode, and in 
Tesult—may all be honest, economical, and 
efficient. It ls not enough for the Board to 
say that an operation it designs and favors 
meets those tests and it will approve that 
course and none other. 

I know that you devoutly hope for im- 
proyements which will enable the local sery- 
ice industry in the foreseeable future to be- 
come self-supporting. I know that you 
share with many of us in government the 
feeling that after an appropriate period of 
development the users of local service should 
find it possible to pay the full cost of your 
operations, I feel too that you agree that 
in the long run the disciplines of priyate 
competition offer a better hope of cost-cut- 
ting and manngerial efficiency than all the 
detailed policies wise regulators can ever 
hope to fashion. It seems to me that in the 
long run all we can hope to do Is to devise 
broad general policies and within them 
permit local service management sufficient 
leeway to work out their own destinies. In 
short, our efforts must be directed to setting 
the climate in which you work—not sub- 
stituting our ideas and energy for yours, 

If general subsidy standards can be de- 
vised so that you and we will know in ad- 
vance what amount of subsidy you may ex- 
pect for any given type of operation, and if 
such subsidy standards can be so formu- 
lated that they contain for you a genuine 
profit Incentive and at the same time give 
us a greater measure of control over the 
total subsidy bill, we shall haye made a step 
ot the most profound importance for all of 
us. Not the least of the benefits would be 
the enormous saying of time in mail rate 
proceedings—both our time and your time. 
We could well use the manpower and energy 
in the consideration of broader policy prob- 
lems, and you could well use the time and 
energy in your real job—which is running 
your own airline in the most efficient and 
economical manner possible. 

This is a major undertaking, however, and 
we will need the assisttnce of all of the local 
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service and territorial carriers and their rep- 
resentatives, Members of our staff will prob- 
ably be in touch with you for informal, in- 
dividual discussions, and I hope you will 
give them the full measure of your construc- 
tive thoughts and experience. 

In this job of subsidy standards, we in 
the Board have grave responsibilities, both 
to the public who require air service, and to 
the public treasury on which we draw for 
subsidy payments, You have both of these 
responsibilities in equal measure, and in ad- 
dition you have the responsibility of mak- 
ing your own company a progressive and 
profitable business enterprise. It is my con- 
viction that these aims are in no way incom- 
patible, and I know that we can rely on you 
for the fullest measure of cooperation and 
assistance, 


Oregon Participation in Benefits of Rural 
Library Services Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L, NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, my 
native state of Oregon has one of the 
finest and most enlightened State li- 
braries in the Nation. This library has 
now begun to make available, through 
Oregon's vast countryside, the addi- 
tional book distribution and other opera- 
tions authorized by the Rural Library 
Services Act, in support of which many 
of us in the Senate and the House were 
extremely active. Oregon also main- 
tains an excellent system of county li- 
braries, which contribute to our high 
literacy rate. 

Miss Eleanor Stephens, who soon will 
retire as State librarian of Oregon, has 
contributed greatly to the standing and 
quality of our State's library facilities. 
Miss Stephens recently gave a most in- 
formative talk describing the services 
being provided by the rural library funds 
made available to our State. This talk 
was delivered to the annual Oregon Li- 
brary Association conference, an out- 
standing group. 

I think it is particularly heartening to 
read Miss Stephens’ vivid description of 
the enthusiastic reception accorded the 
State’s three new bookmobiles, as they 
roll through the wide-open spaces of 
Oregon, bringing information, enlight- 
enment, and education in their shelves 
and files. She also pays tribute to pub- 
lic-spirited citizens like Herman Oliver, 
of John Day, who has donated his own 
funds to build a new library in that 
community, and to furnish a bookmobile 
for Grant County. 

Tf is especially pertinent that I, as one 
of the Senators from Oregon, should 
ask unanimous consent to include 
Eleanor Stephens’ splendid address in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because we are well aware that 
the distinguished Congresswoman from 
the Third Oregon District, Mrs. EDITH S. 
GREEN, was one of the leaders in helping 
to bring about enactment of the Rural 
Library Services Act in 1956. 
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I ask that the thoughtful report by 
Oregon State Librarian Eleanor Ste- 
phens be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

New ORBITS For OREGON LIBRARIES 
(By Miss Eleanor Stephens) 
WHAT IS THE OREGON PLAN FOR LIBRARY DEVEL- 

OPMENT UNDER THE RURAL LIBRARY SERVICES 


PROGRAM? WHAT IS THE PHILOSOPHY BEHIND 
THE PLAN? HOW HAVE THE PROJECTS BEEN 
SET UP? 


With this my swan song as State librarian 
at an Oregon Library Association meeting, I 
Would like to make it something worthy of 
Temembrance. Although exposition of this 
Kind does not lend itself to dramatization, 
the implications of the program carry us out 
On a wave of the future which cannot be 
belittled, no matter how poor the narration. 
In such a mood I might start with Milton; 
for who else has such grandeur for the space 
age? “He looked and saw wide territory 

d before him towns and rural works 
between.” 

I found in browsing through Milton's Para- 
dise Lost and then in his Aeropagitica: “A 
good book is the precious lifeblood of a mas- 
ter spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to à life beyond life." And again: 
“Methinks I. see in my mind a noble and 
Puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks, methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 

These mighty words may seem a far cry 
from the midget beginnings of the projects 
in process in Oregon but, as I reminded 
you in my Christmas library letter, “All the 
flowers of tomorrow are in the seeds of yes- 
terday.“ We in Oregon do have an un- 
Usually wide territory “before us spread,” 
the towns are relatively few everywhere, ex- 
Cept in the Willamette Valley, where 85 per- 
cent of Oregon's population is located. But, 
knowing how truly a good book is the pre- 
Cious lifeblood of a master spirit, those of 
us who have been the architects of the 
Oregon plan determined that the experiment 
to be made possible, even with budgets cut 
50 percent, should in some way help Oregon 
to rouse itself to its full library strength. 
We wanted a plan with sufficient geographi- 
dal spread to make everyone in the State 
aware of it, yet we recognized that if we 
dribbied it out in amounts that were too 
Small we would fail to demonstrate what 
Could be done properly, and we knew we 
must enlist local cooperation if the proj- 
ects were to be really self-supporting after 
the brief pump priming period had ended. 
We had to start where we had leadership to 
depend on. 

Since this is a space year, in attempting 
to make graphic the Oregon plan, later in 
my explanation I shall use an analogy which 
relates our library program in Oregon to 
the universe and its encircling worlds. To 
Clarify these relationships in our proposed 
library system may I first remind you of 
some dictionary definitions: 

Universe: Defined as the totality of exist- 
ing things, including the earth, the heav- 
enly bodies, and all else throughout space. 

Galaxy: Typified by the milky way or any 
falactic system, including those outside of 
the milky way. 

Moon; May refer specifically to a body 
which revolves around the earth, or may be 
any planetary satellite. 

Sputnik: Need I define this now most 
used word in the English language—a new 
thing created to spin about the earth in its 
Own new orbit—of which less than half a 
dozen have been created to date, but imagi- 
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nation projects new dimensions in living 
from their devising and use. 

Because the Multnomah County Library 
now operates in Oregon the only library sys- 
tem which in any way approximate stand- 
ards of population, size, and support as set 
up in the American Library Association pub- 
lication on public library service, and because 
the loans made to it by the Oregon State 
Library are less than one-tenth of 1 percent, 
in this delineation the Multnomah County 
Library ts considered as outside of our oper- 
ation, a milky way of itsown. But we might 
approach the library cosmos, or library com- 
plex of public library service in Oregon, un- 
der our newly envisioned program, with a 
cosmology that differs somewhat from pres- 
ent concepts. 

The Oregon library concept which served 
well a pioneer society was one in which there 
radiated out from the Oregon State Library, 
a well established book collection which has 
been loaned generously, not only to supple- 
ment existing library collections but also to 
serve the isolated patron. Ours has been an 
agency which had as its slogan “your State 
library is as near as your mailbox.” This 
sun of the State library is not now capable 
of illuminating adequately the universe of 
Oregon, with its population of 1,700,000. 
But if we can conceive of some galaxies, with 
their own Stars, or area library centers, being 
established in various portions of our uni- 
verse Oregon, each of which has its own 
moons, or community library centers, and its 
sputniks (bookmobiles), the State library 
can conceivably supplement such library 
service quite effectively. 

In the limited time allowed it is not pos- 
sible to review all of the steps in public 
cooperation which led to making the Oregon 
plan a reality. It can easily be documented 
for you if you return home and reread my 
special bulletins of August and September 
1956, as well as the one for September 1957 
which reported the program implementation 
as approved by the board of trustees of the 
Oregon State Library on the 25th of that 
month. The bipartisan support which in- 
clude the Republican governor and President 
in 1956 and later a Democratic governor and 
legislature in Oregon, as well as a Democratic 
delegation in Congress, all deserve their 
share of credit for making the dream come 
true. 

Although the Rural Library Services Act 
was signed by President Eisenhower in June 
1956 and Oregon's matching funds were 
voted in May 1957, none of the Oregon money 
was available under the Oregon law until 
Federal funds were on hand. The State 
library staff and the State purchasing agent 
rolled into action immediately, when the 
first Federal allotment of $40,000 was received 
on May 16, 1957 since this money had to be 
spent by June 30, a brief 6 weeks. By June 
18, 1957 bids had been made on 3 book- 
mobiles costing approximately $7,000 each 
and books and plastic jackets for them to- 
talling $10,333 were ordered. A plan for al- 
locating these books was devised by July 1, 
1957. 

Since not only the professional journals 
have been full of facts and figures, but our 
local press has carried news about the Li- 


brary Services Act as sponsored by Congress- - 


woman Epira Green of Oregon, I shall not 
review it in detail. You will doubtless re- 
member that the enabling act would have 
given $7,500,000 of Federal funds annually 
to State agencies for 5 years from July 1. 


1956 through June 30, 1961, two-fifths of 


which time is alreday past, the budget for 
one-fifth more has to be in to Washington, 
D. C. this month, with only the two-fifths 
for the period from July 1, 1959 through 
June 30, 1961 remaining to be allocated. All 
this, although we have been in actual opera- 
tion for only 1 year as of this month, while 
the grants-in-aid program swing into action 
only 9 months ago. 
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When you realize that Oregon in its first 
2 did not recelye a total of $217,060 as 
it might have hoped for, if the full $7,500,000 
had eventuated in the Federal budget, but 
had to cut its program to rather less than 
half of that amount, it is somewhat miracu- 
lous that our 11 projects have moved for- 
ward with the momentum which they have 
had. May I pause here to give praise not 
only to Eloise Ebert, Cora Miller, Mabel Baker, 
and Rose Davidson, of the State library staff, 
a5 well as to all of our subject specialists who 
worked selecting books for the hookmobiles 
but also to.our splendid project leaders, many 
of whom you'll meet on the panel here today, 
and to trustees, county courts, and Jaycees 
who have all put shoulders to the wheels 
within wheels to make the projects click, 

A year and a half ago when I prepared an 
article for the Oregon Library News titled 
“Bootstrap Lifting,” the Oregon State Library 
lacked funds for adequate extension division 
staff and services, and had no budget for 
grants-in-aid to libraries in the State. The 
dynamic efforts of the board of trustees of 
ithe State library in 1957 brought into being 
funds from the Oregon State Legislature with 
which to match Federal funds for rural H- 
brary services to communities of less than 
10,000 population. In the spring of 1956 
your State librarian had spent 6 weeks at 
Rutgers University under the tutelage of 
Keyes Metcalf and Lowell Martin, evolving a 
system of libraries for Oregon which incor- 
porated ideas prepared by her and Eloise 
Ebert under Dr. Robert Leigh at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1951, which in turn 
were revamped by the library development 
committee of the Oregon Library Association 
in 1953. If, as I had written in an article 
published in the Library Journal 10 years 
earlier, on January 1, 1943, it is true that 
“Patterns precede garments, and a map is an 
essential when evaluating an itinerary that 
takes you where you want to go,“ certainly 
mulling over plans in the last 14 years must 
have done something toward perfecting the 
pattern for 1957, evolved at Rutgers, which 
with the exception of the point relative to 
equalization funds, lays out the road which 
the Oregon projects are now traveling. 

In a State which preaches self-realization, 
where we have many small isolated com- 
munities properly proud of local initiative, in 
which they have shown community spirit in 
recognizing library needs, even though they 
have little fiscal potential, it was natural for 
the board of trustees of the Oregon State 
Library and the Oregon Li Association 
to agree that “the pattern of development 
for libraries in Oregon must be diverse’ if 
it is to be tailored to suit the needs of people 
in both the more populous and the less pop- 
ulous areas.” And so, in the May 1956 pro- 
posal which I prepared under the title of a 
“System of Libraries for Oregon” after an 
introductory statement: 

“Any attempt to adapt library standards 
for Oregon should endeavor to arrive at some 
pattern which would define minimum serv- 
ices and facilities for all Oregonians and to 
provide— s 

“1, Easy access to adequate and varied col- 
lections of books and other materials, housed 
attractively and efficiently. -~ 

2. The services of personnel skilled in se- 
lecting, guiding and stimulating the use of 
such materials. 

“Owing to the multiplicity of books pub- 
lished and the difficulties attendant upon 
assembling stock, organizing and distributing 
it efficiently and economically, it is axiomatic 
in 1956 that books are best serviced by a 
system of libraries.” 

I analyzed functions for yarious levels of 
service, defining in such a system the place 
of the State library, as it now exists, the 
possibility of State-supported regional cen- 
ters, or as an easier early expedient more 
frequent use of extension librarians from the 
State library (called in this document, field 
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consultant) and what might be expected of 
locally supported library systems. I men- 
tioned that the local library head 

might be set up under different Jurisdictions, 
as provided under Oregon library law: The 
locally supported headquarters might be set 
up under— 

1, A regional library constituted of par- 
ticipating counties or parts of counties—as 
promulgated in one 1955 Oregon legislation; 

2. A county, sufficiently large in population 
with a tax base large enough to support an 
adequate separate county library; 

3. A federation of existing public libraries 
which might experiment by sharing in co- 
operative book buying and cataloging and/or 
payment for the services of a specialist on 
some phase of children’s adult work. 

Stemming out from such suns as these 
galaxy headquarters, there were to be for each 
a system of area library services, which might 
be termed the moons or sputniks of the 
galaxies. 

The State library sun of library service, now 
attempting to light our Oregon library uni- 


verse in many areas and serving distant 


points all too weakly, would still have a big 
job cut out for it in supplementing with its 
Tays of books and advice the activities of the 
suns, or headquarters libraries, at the center 
of the various galaxies. With the light waves 
conserved from no longer attempting to 
stretch its functions out too far, functions 
which no other library can perform so well 
in the State, the entire system would be 
greatly strengthened. 

The Oregon State Library should continue 
to serve not only as an archival and legisla- 
tive reference headquarters but also as a 
library center for materials and resources in 
a better library extension program. However, 
the emphasis of its book service to the gen- 
eral population might profitably be shifted 
from direct over-the-desk and mail-order 
service to individuals and to too small li- 
braries, to working with a system of regional 
or county library centered services. In this 
newly envisioned setup the State library 
might operate in a variety of ways: 

It would give leadership in planning, pro- 
moting and helping improve library service 
for the general population, schools, colleges 
and State institutions and would further de- 
velop its consultative services toward this 
end. The State library would not set up a 
union catalog for the libraries of the State 
as has been done in some States, but it would 
continue participation in the Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center as a means of fa- 
cilitating interlibrary loans among libraries 
in the State. Its collection of more than a 
half million’ volumes would be used primar- 
ily to supplement the existing resources of 
library systems throughout Oregon. 

In an effort to give not only a richer but a 
more economical library service the distribu- 
tion of books from the State library might be 
accomplished by two different methods op- 
erating in conjunction. Existing services 
would be continued from the Salem center; 
but, in order to give a more equalized service 
in more distant areas, there might be u sub- 
center or subcenters in other places. 

. . . > * 


The first allotment of $40,000 merely pur- 
chased materiel, or encumbered funds for 
such purchases, with which a statewide edu- 
cational program to establish a favorable cli- 
mate in which good libraries might develop. 
The new extension staff at the State library 
was not completed until the fall of 1957, 
but that wasn't too bad, since the second 
allotment of Federal funds did not arrive 
until August 1957, when the wheels for the 
second-year to grind slowly. 
You have all received library extension notes, 
one issue prepared by Mrs. Mabel Baker to 
quicken interests of small libraries in western 
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Oregon, and the other by Miss Cora Miller 
for eastern Oregon. Both of these extension 
Ubrarlans were feeling thelr way and meeting 
local leaders in areas which did not already 
have county library services or bookmobiles 
or which had not joined with some nearby 
area to secure their share of Federal funds 
and were attempting to discern the climate 
of opinion as to new directions for these 
areas. 

By September 1957 the trustees of the State 
library had evaluated proposals for projects 
which were made firm for the numbers I to 
VII as first conceived. However, since nel- 
ther Umatilla nor Jackson County sub- 
mitted official proposals approved by their 
county courts, Benton-Linn was substituted 
as VIII and Malheur as IX. 

Hours, rather than minutes, should be 
spent to delineate properly the operations 
involved in making effective use of all funds, 
for which the librarian of the State library, 
us administrator, is charged with responsi- 
bility. I can assure you that difficulties were 
met not only due to the terms of Public Law 
597 and its regulations, but also to the State’s 
directive relative to the 10 percent for ex- 
penditure of the State’s matching moneys, 
the merging of the funds in a common pool, 
and the insistence of both jurisdictions on a 
type of performance budgeting. Despite in- 
numerable problems relating to delays in 
securing bookmobiles and personnel, all 11 
projects are clicking, as indicated in the leaf- 
let on New Orbits for Oregon Libraries. 

We scarcely know what activity has cre- 
ated the greatest stir but suspect it is the 
3 beautiful State-purchased bookmobiles, 
1 of which served as an exhibit bock- 
mobile in 10 western Oregon counties before 
moving on as a demonstrator in Clatsop, 
where it will remain until June 1959; the 
other 2 being allocated respectively for 
western and eastern Oregom One of these 
is the project newly devised as a regional 
demonstration in Benton and Linn Counties, 
and the other in Malheur a too small and 
not adequately supported eastern Oregon 
county, is intended to show how service 
might be improved there by use of a book- 
mobile. Through the generosity of this 
county and its librarian Marjorie Pomeroy, 
the Malheur County bookmobile is also func- 
tioning on occasion as an exhibit bookmobile, 
haying made a trip to Union County, as well 
as making a similar promise to Baker County, 
which plans to put on a county library cam- 
paign ere long. 

Out of the total of $197,910 from State and 
Federal appropriations received in 1957 and 
1958, $97,189 goes into direct grants-in-aid 
after purchasing bookmobiles, books, and 
consultant services. Although bookmobiles 
already were available in Clackamas, Des- 
chutes, and Tillamook Counties, rural li- 
brary services funds for personnel, books, 
and operational expenses, are providing 
greatly improved service to these areas, which 
have devised patterns of cooperation that 
merited award by the State library trustees. 

If you will study the horizontal sheet enu- 
merating projects I through IX you will 
discover a lien halfway across the page which 
serves to segregate the grants-in-aid from 
the projects under special supervision of the 
State library staff. 

Owing to the manner in which matching 
for Federal funds is set up, it was fortunate 
that the Oregon State library carries for- 
ward, through its direct mail and advisory 
work services, some 80 percent of which reach 


out into communities having less than 10,000 ~ 


population, This provided a backlog of ex- 
penditures under project I which made it 
easier to supervise from the State library 
directly such activities as that with library 
trustees and with Junior chambers of com- 
merce with whom Mrs. Baker has worked 
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under project IT, and Cora Miller's. wide range 
of activities for eastern Oregon libraries 
under project III. 

In project IV, because Herman Oliver and 
his wife provided money, not only for the 
new library building in John Day but also 
for the bookmobile in Grant County, this 
project was enriched with over 2,000 books 
from rural library services funds, to say 
nothing of the numerous hours of close co- 
operation made possible by Cora Miller hav- 
ing chosen to date John Day as the center of 
her field work. Bookmobile enthusiasts 
thrilled when a letter came to the State U- 
brary from Mrs. Loulse McKown stating that 
when 100 books were issued from the new 
library, 200 were issued in the same period 
from the bookmobile * * * and this in a 
county of less than 10,000 population. This 
county no doubt shows the most dramatic 
gains because in less than a year this county 
has been made the recipient of a beautiful 
building in which to house its reference and 
reading room and administrative quarters, a 
Parnassus, with which to serve rural people, 
made possible by county tax funds that 
lifted support from 34 cents in 1956-57 to 
over $1 per capita in 1957-58, more than trip- 
ling support. 

Project V most nearly approximates the 
Ideal of regionalization which is a goal of 
the Oregon plan. A new wing has been 
added to the Deschutes County Library for 
headquarters in Bend and a new bookmo- 
bile provided, under the supervision of their 
dynamic professionally trained Ubrari- 
an, Eleanor Brown, Cooperation has been 
established with two nearby counties (Crook 
and Jefferson) that also have demonstrated 
their striving for library betterment in mak- 
ing possible new housing, in this our first 
real grants-in-aid project. The Oregon Li- 
brary News carried in its issue of February 
1958 the story of the inception of this pro- 
gram. Were it not for the difficulty of secur- 
ing adequately trained professional assist- 
ance, despite the great distances and the 
sparsity of population in the region this 
project would take a back seat to none. It 
would seem true, as Miss Brown said in her 
report, that central Oregon regional is on the 
way up—and fast. y 

Financed less effectively, because Linn 
County does not provide any of its own tax 
money to help with the large burden being 
channeled for a joint regional service in 
both Benton and Linn Counties, none the 
less because the Corvallis Public Library 
trustees and staff had the vision splendid ot 
what cooperation might bring, if the 
counties joined forces, and because the Al- 
bany Public Library Board and its librarian 
said they would be willing to supply books 
as interlibrary loans for the bookmobile - 
project, owing to greater density of popula- 
tion, project VIII no doubt approximates 
more nearly the library situation which 
might pertain in the Willamette Valley if it 
began to inaugurate rural library services 
via bookmobile. Mrs. Alice Davidson has 
prepared for the State library a splendid re- 
port on the vicissitudes of initlating’ such 
services, but when you hear that the first 2 
months’ runs (limited as they are) netted 
a circulation to rural people, previously 
without direct book access, of 2,752 in Linn 
County and 3,052 in Benton, you will un- 
derstand our enthusiasm. The first month 
showed gains of 10 percent, the second 21 
percent in use of books. : 

Projects VI and VII have in common, but 
with different approaches, their attempts to 
set up cooperative cataloging projects. 
Each as added professionally trained person- 
nel for this program, but Miss Sally Lou 
Tipton, Ubrarian for Clackamas County 
(VII) with its 1 unified county system for 
some 100,000 people with 10 branch libraries 
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naturally has approached its problems differ- 
ently than Mrs. Mary Rutherford, library 
administrator for Tillamook and Clatsop 
Counties, in what we have chosen at the 
State library to call the north coastal region. 
which jointly total 48,720 people. In our 
idealized scheme we would hope that 
Lincoln County to the south of Tillamook 
might apply in 1959-60 for entry into this 
regionalized service. Already Mrs. Baker has 
worked with all the Jaycee groups in this 
area and a short inservice training pro- 
gram is to be offered Lincoln County librar- 
ians while State library extension workers 
sound out local residents fegarding picking 
up local support. 

Another phase of project VI includes the 
bookmobile on loan to Clatsop County, and 
the plan to provide a regional coordinator 
of work with children for the two counties 
in the north coastal ares. A book could 
be written upon the vicissitudes of library 
development in Clatsop County, but the 
magnificent support of library trustees in 
both Clatsop and Tillamook Counties and 
the indomitable courage of Mrs. Farnsworth 
Wright at Astorla make it appear that, de- 
spite difficulties, this library service is to 
be lifted to standards. 

Further considerations in discussing the 
project problems might well include the 
legal aspects of the problem, which I as- 
signed to Miss Eloise Ebert after she re- 
turned from the University of Illinois last 
year. Although the contracts or agree- 
ments, as the attorney general desires us to 
call the arrangements between jurisdictions, 
have involved innumerable hours of time 
and patience we seem to have passed this 
juncture. Miss Ebert's yeoman service in 
the preparation of guiding principles for 
appreving requests for grants made for dem- 
onstrations and/or projects as well as rules 
and regulations for project agreements 
should be extolled. Mrs. Baker's patience 
in scouting out exhibit bookmobile routes 
and setting up schedules for the same de- 
serves special mention, and the dogged de- 
votion of Rose Davidson to the arduous 
task of 47 days, rain or shine, on the exhibit 
bookmobile, are herculean labors which we 
hope not to have to repeat in the same 
fashion soon again. 

It would appear as if in 1938-59 we are 
beginning to approach the situation en- 
visioned 2 years ago by Governor Smith 
when he telegraphed the Congress on May 
day in 1956; 7 

“The Oregon State Library Board and the 
Oregon Library Association advise me that 
the funds provided will stimulate the im- 
provement of local service. Within the 5- 
year period specified in this bill (H. R. 2840) 
adequate demonstrations could be provided.“ 
By dint of great effort we at the State li- 
brary have kept the faith. As the yellow 
leaflet New Orbits tmplies “Local jurisdic- 
tions might well begin to investigate what 
they can do since local funds must finance 
enlarged programs ultimately.” It is not 
my part to discuss future planning. but I 
can assure you that this same leaflet gives 
some advice for the future. There were not 
too many requests In the past so no prop- 
erly authenticated requests have been de- 
nied. But many large countries are now 
bestirring themselves, in Lane County, for 
example, the League of Women Voters has 
come out with a recommendation to set 
up rural library service so the next awards 
may be not too easy to gain. But we need 
not be discouraged for I truly believe with 
Thoreau that “if one advances confidently 
in the direction of his dreams and endeav- 
ors to live the life which he has imagined. 
he will meet with success unexpected in 
common hours. He will put some things 
behind and will pass an invisible boundary.” 
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Concern Over Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following column 
by Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Sun- 
day, July 27, 1958: 

CONCERN OvER DEFENSE—WEAKNESSES IN 
LANDINGS IN LEBANON AND SENATE UNIT'S 
ALARM ARE CITED i 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Senate Appropriations Committee ex- 
pressed concern about the United States 
defense position last week in unmistakable 
terms. 

It not only criticized the optimism of the 
administration but it also provided some 
$1,200,000.000 more than President Eisen- 
hower had requested for the armed services 
for the next 12 months. Some criticisms 
were overdrawn and some of the added 
funds may have been voted on the “it's 
better to be safe than sorry” principle. 

Nevertheless the committee views were 
based solidly on an uneasy sense of weak- 
nesses, some of which were evident during 
the recent landings of our Armed Forces in 
Lebanon. 

Secretary of Defense Nell H. McElroy cited 
“the speed of our forces’ reaction to situa- 
tions of tension” as justification for his view 
that our air transport capabilities are ade- 
quate. 


LITTLE SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 


But the Lebanese experience offers little 
evidence to support Mr. McElroy’s optimism, 
in the opinion ot other military observers, 

Our forces made unopposed landings in 
Lebanon at the invitation of the Lebanese 
Government. One battalion of Marines was 
fortunately near by—the others farther 
away. None of them had helicopters; the 
initial landings had to be made in amphibi- 
ous craft. Only 1 Army airborne battalion 
of about 1,600 to 1,800 men was flown—in 
the initial increment—from Germany to 
Adana, Turkey, and thence after a deliber- 
ate delay, to Beirut. A good airfield was 
available for the transports in Beirut. In 
addition to this airborne element—some 800 
marines were flown as individual replace- 
ments—not as a combat unit—from this 
country to Beirut. 

The numbers of men and the amount of 
equipment transported to Beirut in the ini- 
tial increment were far too small and the 
time required was far too long, some ob- 
servers believe. If the United States had 
faced fairly determined opposition the small 
units sent might have been defeated in 
detail. 

Airborne operations must depend for suc- 
cess, in part, upon shock effect, mass, and 
speed. 

Yet today, the alr transport available is 
not suficient to move any sizable numbers 
of alrborne troops and still carry out the 
other emergency airlift tasks required. This 
was demonstrated by our experience in 
Lebanon. 

The relatively slow and small air-shuttle 
operation from Germany to Beirut was ham- 
pered, in part, because some of our air trans- 
ports had to be diverted to start a fuel airlift 
from Saudi Arabia to Jordan. Others were 
required by the Strategic Air Command, oth- 
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ers by the Tactical Air Command, The 
Navy used some, Others had to be held 
in reserve for possible use in case an emer- 
gency developed elsewhere in the world. 
There was not too much left over for the 
Army. 

In addition to its concern about our air- 
lift weaknesses, the Senate committee appar- 
ently felt that the United States Army needed 
more modern equipment quickly. 

United States weapons now ready for pro- 
duction or in advanced stages of develop- 
ment, may well be equal or superior in qual- 
ity to Soviet weapons—but the Army budget 
has not included sufficient funds to expedite 
production and to get these new weapons 
into hands of troops. 

BASIC PROBLEM BROADER \ 


These and other weaknesses motivated the 
actions taken by the Senate committee last 
week, 

But the basic problem la a broader one. 

William C. Foster, who was cochairman of 
the Gaither Committee, which studied our 
defense posture, and who has held other im- 
portant defense jobs, stresses this problem in 
the current number of the General Electric 
Defense Quarterly, published tomorrow. 

He points out that Russia has been closing 
the gap technologically and has been match- 
ing our total overall defense effort, even 
though its gross national product represents 
only about 40 per cent of our gross national 
product, 

About 10 percent ,of our total goes into 
defense, as compared to Russia's 25 percent. 
If we put just 10 percent more of our ef- 
fort into defense production—“still leaving 
80 percent for consumer goods, services, and 
all our present high standards of living, the 
Russians, to match us, would have to take 
away from their people one-third of the al- 
ready sparse good things of life they have,” 
Mr. Poster declared. 

This is the kernel of our long-term de- 
fense problem which neither the executive 
nor the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment have resolutely faced. 


The Nation Would Be Better Served by 
an Early Adjournment of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
dog days of Congress occur about this 
time of year when the Nation would be 
better served by an early adjournment. 
All sorts of legislative schemes appear 
and occasionally are passed when they 
should have been killed. A prime ex- 
ample, in my estimation, is the bill to 
provide pensions, free mailing privileges, 
suitable office space, and stenographic 
assistance for former Presidents. 

With so many important measures 
which could be considered, Iam not sure 
that I can agree that the session needs 
to be prolonged to attend to a matter of 
such low priority. Were we to concede 
that a pension for ex-Presidents would 
be desirable—and I do not concede it— 
there would seem to be no justification 
for the other emoluments of past office. 


ld 
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No similar treatment has ever before 
been accorded a class of American citi- 
zens. No need has been demonstrated 
for this legislation. Neither of the liv- 
ing ex-Presidents are what one might 
call penniless and they can and have 
adjusted their letter writing and other 
literary pursuits to their own tempera- 
ment and disposition. When the day 
comes, if it does, that we have a Presi- 
dent or a President's widow in financial 
distress the Congress will act quickly, 
and the people will certainly support 
such action. Meanwhile, if Congress is 
to remain in session, there are bills in 
pigeonholes which could be brought out 
on the floor which would affect thous- 
ands of people in need rather than two 
who are not in need and who have not 
asked for this legislation. 


The Equity of H. R. 10 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER.’ Mr. Speaker, passage 
in the House of H. R. 10 was a tribute to 
the determination and hard work of two 
distinguished gentlemen. In indicating 
my support of this measure I wish to 
acknowledge the great accomplishment 
of Mr. Jenxins of Ohio and Mr. KEOGH 
of New York. Over a period of many 


years they determinedly fought the bat- 


tle that has been won, at least, in the 
House. Their success is to be com- 
mended and nearly 7 million of profes- 
sional men and women and other self- 
employed people will benefit from their 
foresightedness and determination. I 
congratulate them on splendid work 
and am happy to cosponsor this bill, I 
having introduced H. R. 11187, 

A great number of the residents of the 
First District of Florida have expressed 
their interest in H. R. 10 and I was glad 
to represent their interests in introduc- 
ing a companion bill, H. R. 11187 and in 
voting for this bill that would provide 
an equitable form of tax relief for those 
who wish to volutarily provide for the 
later years of their life. Itis only proper 
that they do so. It is only proper that 
they be afforded the same benefits as 
the employee—in some cases their own 
employees—who, with the contributions 
of a company, are only taxed on money 
paid into retirement-benefit programs 
when they are received upon retire- 
ment. 

The professional men and women of 
the first district have been nearly unani- 
mous in support of such legislation. In 
fact, they have urged that I support this 
measure which simply encourages the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by the self-employed. It fully provides 
for those affected a greater equality of 
tax treatment as related to the employee 
who will draw social security benefits 
and the employer or professional man 
who, of his own choosing, would protect 
his future and that of his family. 
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Tax deferrment, up to $2,500 or 10 
percent of the income of the individual 
electing to use the provisions of H. R. 10, 
can only inure to the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment over a period of years and 
whatever loss of tax revenue there is at 
this time will become an advantage in 
the future. I must say that I sincerely 
hope a further form of tax relief may be 
presented to even more of the taxpayers 
of the Nation in the near future. The 
immediate tax loss that must be met 
with enactment of this measure, which I 
view as being overcome shortly through 
other taxes resulting from this plan, can 
certainly be overcome with stringent 
housekeeping on the part of the agencies 
of Government and cutting of waste 
throughout all departments particularly 
in our programs of mutual assistance 
planned throughout the world. This loss 
is insignificant in comparison to the 
benefits provided. Resultant investment 
of capital held in trust funds that would 
be provided in the execution of the provi- 
sions of this bill would be to the public 
good and a source of advantage to the 
Government through purchase of Gov- 
ernment bond issues and through addi- 
tional taxable investment incomes. We 
must further realize that this program 
will definitely encourage the growth of 
savings throughout the country and thus 
have a most significant anti-inflation 
effect. 

There has been a long delay in the 
remedial legislation that we have pro- 
vided by action of the House. I trust 
the Senate will act favorably thereon. I 
have been glad to support and cosponsor 
this legislation that brings about an 
equalization in tax benefits and which 
provides greater security for those who 
voluntarily elect to avail themselves of 
the provisions of this bill. I, again, con- 
gratulate the authors of H. R. 10, am de- 
lighted to join them as a cosponsor of 
this bill, and I express my full endorse- 
ment of this legislation. 


Frank D. Gorsline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
umet region of Indiana suffered a great 
loss this year in the passing of Frank D. 
Gorsline. He was one of Hammond, 
Ind.’s, outstanding civic leaders and 
bankers. He was a citizen of Chicago, 
III., and well known throughout the 
Chicago and adjacent Indiana area. 

I wish to submit with this statement 
a letter from J. Roscoe Miller, president 
of Northwestern University to Mrs. 
Frank D. Gorsline, 880 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, III. I also wish to include with 
my remarks a letter from Jens Nyholm, 
Northwestern University librarian, in- 
forming Mrs. Gorsline of a permanent 
memorial in the form of a bookplate in 
the Northwestern University Library in 
memory of one of its outstanding alumni, 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Evanston, II., January 22, 1958. 
Mrs. FRANK D. 
Chicago, ni. 

Dran Mas. GORSLINE: I was very sorry to 
learn of the death of your husband, Mr. 
Frank D. Gorsline, who graduated from our 
Evanston School of Commerce in 1923. The 
officers of the university join me in sending 
to you their condolences. 

As a memorial to Mr. Gorsline, we will 
place in Deering Library on the Evanston 
campus a book marked with a special book- 
plate bearing his name. It is our hope that 
it will give you satisfaction to know that his 
name is perpetuated in this way in the unt- 
versity from which he graduated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ROSCOE MILLER. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Tue UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Evanston, IE, July 14, 1958 
Mrs; FRANK D. GORSLINE, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Mas. GORSLINE: In memory of your 
husband, the Northwestern University Li- 
brary has placed a bookplate with the inscrip- 
tion “In loyal memory of Frank D. Gorsline, 
class of 1923" in its copy of Madison Avenue, 
U. S. A., a book about the extraordinary busi- 
ness of advertising and the people who run 
it, by Martin Mayer. 

This volume will stand on our library 
shelves during Northwestern's second century 
as a tangible evidence of Mr. Gorsline's pres- 
ence here at the university. 

Faithfully yours, 
Jens NYHOLM, 
University Librarian. 


Resolution Adopted by Oregon State 
Conference on Social Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, in a period of extreme interna- 
tional strain and tension, it is all too 
easy to bypass very important areas of 
public concern. One of these areas is 
the field of public assistance and the 
responsibility the Federal Government 
has in helping the States carry out ade- 
quate programs. 

For this reason, I would like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the reso- 
lution adopted by the Oregan State Con- 
ference on Social Welfare: 

RESOLUTION ÅDOPTED BY OREGON STATE 

CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 

Whereas the explosive postwar growth in 
population in the United States has greatly 
intensified the need for public services; and 

Whereas the United States Constitution 
states that it is the function of the Federal 
Government to promote the general welfare, 
and Federal participation through grants to 
the States is essential to encourage States 
and localities to initiate and expand public 
services and to enable poorer States to 
achieve minimum standards in performance 
of public services; and 

Whereas the concept of Federal grants-in- 
aid is under attack under the guise of States 
rights and the need for balancing the Federal 
budget; and 
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Whereas cuts in Federal aid to such vital 
programs as public assistance, child welfare, 
vocational education and rehabilitation and 
slum clearance would seriously affect the 
welfare of many of our citizens: Be it there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare afirm its bellef in 
the concept that it is the function of mod- 
ern democratic government to promote and 
protect the welfare of its citizens, and that 
continuing Federal participation is vital to 
the adequate provision of such public wel- 
fare services; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower and to all Mem- 
bers of the Oregon congressional delegation. 


Economic Recession Hurts All Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally believed that the current re- 
cession has been confined largely to a 
few industrial sections of the country. 
Actually, as demonstrated in a recent 
finding by Elmo Roper & Associates, 
the recession has been felt most sharply 

in rural and smalltown areas of the 
Nation. 

Under the impact of declining farm 
income, hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers have given up farming to seek em- 


ployment in nearby towns and cities. | 


This type of employment opportunity 
has been very seriously curtailed by the 
recession. 

Because of this situation the Roper 
study revealed that the Midwest and the 
South have both been hit hard by de- 
clining employment opportunities stem- 
ming from the recession. This fact in- 
dicates that Americans living in rural 
and smalltown areas have as great a 
Stake in the proposed area development 
legislation as do urban residents. It is 
my hope that this forward looking, con- 
structive legislation will be passed in the 
current session of the Congress. 


Believing that it will be of interest to 
my colleagues, I include at this point a 
release by Elmo Roper & Associates 
dated July 19, 1958: 

Every Torro FAM Hrr sy Recession 

(By Elmo Roper & Associates) 

One-third of the Nation has felt the Im- 
pact of the current recession. This means 
that close to 60 million people have been 
affected in some dcegree—either by loss of 
employment or loss in income—by the eco- 
nomic malaise that has crept across the 
Nation in the past year. A nationwide cross 
section was asked this question: I'd like to 
know a little about how the recession has 
affected you personally. Which of these 
statements applies to you? 

T Percent 
I or someone in my immediate family 

deut ot t et 10 
While no one in my famity is out of 

work, our family income is less than 

Waa yent: ten. 2 Ses S 22 
Our family income is the same as it 

WOE °@ Year Gg0— tne 62 
Our family income is higher than it was 

A year 80 14 
Express no opinion 
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What job statistics do not show ts the 
millions of people who while still at their 
jobs, have suffered cuts in pay or in over- 
time. The official figures do not record how 
many salesmen are facing unaccustomed 
sales resistance, to the extent that their 
families face unaccustomed budget restric- 
tions. Nor do they reveal the number of 
factory workers who have dropped from a 
5-day week plus overtime, to a 4- or 3-day 
week. Yet such people represent a group 
more than twice as large as those actually 
unemployed. 

High though those figures are, they still 
leave the majority of the public untouched 
by the 1957-58 downturn. They also reveal 
a substantial segment who are actually bet- 
ter off than they were a year ago. This last 
group is, of course, a mixture of people on 
their first Jobs, people who benefit from auto- 
matic pay increases, as well as those working 
in businesses or industries that are actually 
doing better this year than last, 

Inevitably, the economic blight is spread 
unevenly over the economic scale. Among 
people whose normal standard of living is 
above average, the better off and the worse 
off balance each other out. But among 
those already on the economic margin, half 
the families have suffered a setback in their 
standard of living: 


Un percont] 
High or 
2 upper, ‘Middle! Low 


middle | income | income 
income 
Out of Nr 3 7 21 
Income jower,- 18 21 26 
Income same. _.. 5th 57 43 
Income higher m l4 8 
Express no opinion 3 1 2 


In addition, the old belief that Negtoes 
are last hired, first fired gains substantial 
backing from today's results. Only 9 per- 
cent of white families have an unemployed 
member at the present time, but 24 percent 
of Negro families report this sad statistic. 


RURAL RECESSION WORST 


Although cities like Detroit have been 
hard hit, in general people in large cities 
have weathered this year's rugged economic 
climate better than people in small towns 
and country areas. While in cities of 100,000 
or more, 28 percent either have a family 
member out of work or reduced family in- 
come; the corresponding figure for people 
from towns of 2,500 or less and those living 
in rural areas is 37 percent. 

Since farm income is up somewhat, the 
rural recession appears to reflect a loss of 
job opportunities off, rather than on, the 
farms. With agriculture demanding less and 
less manpower, country and small town 
people have been turning more and more to 
forms of industrial employment within 
commuting range of their homes. Appar- 
ently this kind of employment had dropped 
sharply. 

Regionally, Midwesterners and Southern- 
ers are most affected. The lowest out-of- 
work figure is reported for families in the 
Northeast. The far West, whose unemploy- 
ment figures are as high as those of any 
other part of the country, also shows the 
greatest number of people better off. 


[Tu percent] 
Fast | Mid- South! Far 
west Woest 
Gut Foa 6 11 2 12 
Income jower... 23 23 2 18 
income samit... 8 5) 51 * 
Income higher... 12 11 il 21 
Express no opinion .....-... 1 2 4 4 


What do these figures mean? They make 
it clear that the blight of unemployment 
spreads quickly beyond those who actually 
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lose their jobs. A dip that has not earned 
the name depression has nonetheless re- 
duced the economic well-being of a full 
third of the Nation's families, 


New England Council Calls for Better 
United States Economic Cooperation 
With Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to. include an interesting release 
on a statement by Raymond H. Trott, 
board chairman of the New England 
Council in Boston: 

NEC Heap CALLS FOR BETTER UNITED STATES 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH CANADA 

Sr. JOHN, New BRUNSWICK, August 3.—A 
prominent New England business leader said 
tonight that the United States could improve 
relations with Canada by employing more 
foresight in formulating some economic 
policies. 

“The reasons for any actions are more 
easily understood before they are taken than 
afterward,” Raymond H. Trott, board chair- 
man of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence, told the welcoming session of a 
joint regional economic conference sponsored 
by the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council 
and the New England Council, 

Trott, who also is board chairman of the 
NEC, reminded the delegates to the 3-day 
meeting about the economic “stresses and 
strains“ discussed during President Eisen- 
hower’s recent visit to Canada before such 
actions would have eliminated or lessened. 
many misunderstandings. 

“It is said that some of our attitudes have 
been too arbitrary and taken without regard 
for the feelings of our friends and neigh- 
bors," Trott also told the delegates to the 
Admiral Beatty Hotel gath , “and if this 
is true we should and make amends 
without receding from the course of action 
that we feel necessary for our own economy.” 

The group, which included some 50 New 
England businessmen, hailed Trott's dec- 
laration that “we need to understand each 
other even better than we do now” and his 
forecast that “the economic future for both 
the United States and Canada is a very 
bright one and offers a great deal to both 
countries." 

New Brunswick Premier Hon. Hugh John - 
Flemming, one of three maritime provinces 
premiers attending, welcomed the American 
visitors to the conference which was called 
to discuss mutual economic problems of the 
Atlantic provinces and New England. It is 
the second such meeting between the two 
regional economic development organiza- 
tions, the NEC having played host to APEC 
delegates in 1956 at Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Noting that the United States exports 
about $4 million worth of goods to Canada 
and imports an estimated $3 billion from 
her, Trott said the trade between the two 
nations is “greater than between any other 
two countries in the world and an obvious 
reason why we need each other economic- 
ally.“ He laid the cause of friction to the 
failure to understand each other's prob- 
Jems. 

On the other hand, the areas represented 
by the participating groups have “much in 
common socially and economically,” the 
Rhode Island bank executive stressed, and 
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he predicted “even more intensive effort in 
the future” to develop resources and elim- 
Inate sources of irritation. 

APEC President Dr. Frank MacKinnon 
and Trott presided at the reception. In- 
cluded in the New England delegation were 
NEC Executive Vice President Gardner A. 
Caverly and Richard L. Bowditch, chairman 
of the NEC Canadian-New England relations 
committee and board chairman of C. H. 
Sprague & Sons Co., Boston, 


Weekly Broadcast of Hon. Emanuel 
Celler, of New York, WINS Radio Sta- 
tion, New York, August 3, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


‘Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the transcript of 
my weekly broadcast over WINS, New 
York, August 3, 1958: 

PENSIONS FOR PRESIDENTS 


I believe that ex-Presidents should get a 
lifetime pension, plus free office space, free 
mall, and a staff of workers. A plan em- 
bodying these provisions has won congres- 
sional approval. A former President would 
get $25,000 a year and during her life, his 
widow $10,000 per annum after his demise. 
As passed by the Senate, the former Presi- 
dents would get’ an office, a staff, and free 
mailing privileges. The House struck out 
these extra provisions. This was unfortu- 
nate, The bill now goes to conference, 
where the differences must be ironed out. I 
hope the Senate version of the bill will 

vail. 

The only former living Presidents that we 
have are former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and 8. Truman, President Eisenhower 
would be eligible when his second term ends 
January 1961. 

The Republicans are objecting to the free 
mailing privileges and office staff features 
of the plan. They argue that a former 
President could thus aid a political party or 
a political candidate, or if the ex-President 
decided to run for office again, he would 
have a great advantage. I see no merit in 
these objections. Suppose an ex-President 
wanted to run for Senate or for Congress, 
Why should we try to stop him? Ex-Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams made a good Con- 
gressman and Ex-President Andrew Johnson 
made a good Senator. These ex-Presidents 
are public figures, called upon to make many 
public appearances. They handle vast 
amounts of correspondence. Harry Truman 
says it takes three clerks to handle his mall 
alone. 

A number of former Presidents, after their 
terms of office expired, lived in penury and 
want. President Grant became bankrupt 
and died of throat cancer at Mount McGreg- 
or in New York, in dire financial straits. 
Thomas Jefferson was near bankruptcy at 
the close of his career. Both Madison and 
Monroe fared none too well in their declin- 
ing years. 

There are now two widows of former 
Presidents who would be eligible for this 
pension—Mrs, Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As matters stand today, a former President 
is one of the very few Federal officials, civil- 
ian or military, who gets no retirement pay. 
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Even the Vice President gets a pension, but 
not the President, That makes no sense, 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE AND THD MIDEAST 


Tt is difficult to see how President Eisen- 
hower can avoid—to the credit of himself 
and the United States—a summit confer- 
ence. Apparently, most of our allies want 
this conference, the neutral world wants it 
and most of the Afro-Asian nations want It. 
If the President did not wish it and does 
not wish it, it would have been far better 
for him months ago to have negated the 
idea firmly and absolutely. He was always 
indecisive and woolly in his answers to the 
many nasty letters Khrushchev wrote. It 
looks now as if he will be euchered into a 
conference he does not want, a conference 
that may be a personal triumph, unfortu- 
nately, for Khrushchev, whose stock will 
skyrocket in Europe and in Asia, while 
Elsenhower's stature has been greatly re- 
duced in the eyes of the neutral world. I 
say this reluctantly. He should have been 
advised to veto a summit conference months 
ago in no uncertain language, but once he 
sald he would climb to the summit, he could 
not decline and descend, 

If and when a conference is held, we must 
get somebody to match the cunning and 
caustic wit of Khrushchey, Make no mis- 
take about it, despicable as he is, he has 
a dynamic personality and is given to 
homely proverbs and barbed quotations from 
Russian folklore. Neither Dulles, with his 
legalistic, negative attitude, nor the Presi- 
dent, with his casual, indecisive manner, 
would be a match for Khrushchey, I say 
this is all kindliness to the President. There 
is only one man that I know of on the the 
American scene that could meet Khrushchev 
and worst him, smother him with satire, 
deluge him with witticlsms and interlard 
his oratory with abrasive anecdotes—that 
man is Adlai Stevenson—who, in addition 
to all these qualifications, has an overpower- 
ing intellectuality and a mastery of history 
and diplomacy. Khrushchey would find 
more than his equal in Adlai. Why do not 
the President and Dulles call upon him, nay 
more, why do not the President and Dulles 
call upon former Presidents Herbert Hoover 
and Harry S. Truman, and former Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson? ‘These are 
parlous times. All wisdom doesn't reside 
in this administration. Perhaps these 
former heads of state could lend consider- 
able help and comfort to Dulles and Elsen- 
hower in their present embarrassment. 

A good deal of our trouble is our lack of a 
definite policy. Ours is an ad hoc approach, 
changing from day to day. We always seem 
to be doing things reluctantly—as though 
dragged to do them—as when Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan forced our hand to consent 
to the Summit meeting. Why do we always 
seem so negative and so unconcerned about 


the appearance we may create in the eyes 


of the world? We should insist and keep 
on insisting, in answer to all the diatribes 
of Khrushchev, that we want peace, but that 
he, Khrushchev, hampers peace. Frankly, 
some of the letters that Khrushchev wrote 
were so foul and so vindicative and so full 


’ of abuse that, diplomatic practice should 


have prevailed and the letters should have 
been returned unanswered to the Russian 
Ambassador. Heretofore, in previous ad- 
ministrations, when any nation practically 
insulted our head of State, the nation that 
sent such a letter got short shrift. That 
has not been the case these days with the 
present administration and that is unfortu- 
nate. 

As to the Middle East, our policy should 
be clearcut and unmistakable. It should 
cali for the following: 


lem. 
2. A Middle East arms embargo. 


1. Settlement of the Arab refugee prob- 
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3. Withdrawal by Russia of its Security 
Council veto of the United Nations water 
resources plan for the Middle East. 

4. Guarantee of the integrity of the bor- 
ders of and soyereignty of Israel and the 
Arab States. 

5. Prevention of not only armed aggres- 
sion from without, but prevention of in- 
direct aggression by infiltration and prop- 
aganda. 

6. Free access of the West to eastern oil 
reserves. 

7. Recognition of Arab nationalism, but 
insistence that it be for peace and not for 
aggression, and divorced from Soviet in- 
fiuence. 

We hear little these days of the Eisen- 
hower doctrine, Its tones are painfully 
silent. It came in with a bang and went 
out with a whimper. Where was the great 
flurry and flourish that ushered it in? It 
has not been a signal success and cost us 
over $300 million. That money has gone 
down the drain. Do you remember the 
Richards’ mission? Former Congressman 
Richards was sent to the Middle East with 
a bundle of $300 million, which he distrib- 
uted among the Arab countries. What did 
we get for this $300 million? The guns it 
purchased, apparently have been turned 
against us. Strange too, that little Israel, 
that did not participate in this booty, is the 
only country in the area upon which we 
can safely count. 

Incidentally, Israeli intelligence gave ad- 
vance notice to both London and Washing- 
ton of the coup d'etat in Iraq that marked 
the Mideast flareup. But Macmillan and 
Dulles ignored the warning. Next time 
they had better listen to little Israel. 


CONEY ISLAND 


Coney Island has Indeed had a checkered 
career—it has gone in turn from wilderness 
to boomtown; from a hangout for crimi- 
nals to a watering place for the rich; from 
a playground for the well-to-do middle class 
to a gaudy seaside resort for the masses, 
where once the nickel ruled supreme. And 
now it has a new face—a more respectable 
face. It is no longer a seaside amusement 
resort with a boardwalk frontage as so many 
of us remember it. Its glittering past for 
recreation, amusement, and bathing, is no 
more. It has really and truly become an in- 
tegral part of Brooklyn and is fast becoming 
a residential section—the site of splendid 
bulldings to house middle-class families. 

Ceremonies were recently held for the erec- 
tion of the Luna Park houses on the site of 
the former Luna Park. At these ground- 
breaking ceremonies, Commissioner Robert 
Moses, as chairman of the mayor’s slum- 
clearance committee, spoke of the emergence 
of Coney Island into a dignified, permanent 
year-round community and as a center for 
orderly, seasonal large-scale public recrea- 
tion from a shabby, catchpenny, honky-tonk 
Coney Island, to which many nostalgic fables 
cling. 

Coney Island has been synonymous with 
crowds and play—for it was here that mil- 
lions of Americans came for relaxation and 
fun—to bathe in the ocean and enjoy the 
outdoor amusements, Many of these amuse- 
ments and rides were first introduced at 
Coney Island and later copied throughout 
the world. It was here the first roller coaster 
was built in 1884. Here too many of our en- 
tertainers first appeared in Coney's cabarets 
and vaudeville theaters, and went on to be- 
come outstanding stars of the stage, screen, 
radio, and television or achieved eminence in 
the world of music. At Carey Walsh’s Ca- 
baret, a young man named Jimmy Durante 
played the piano, while another, whose huge 
brown eyes became his trademark, was a 
singing walter—yes, that was Eddie Cantor. 
At Perry's there was a 5-man combina- 
tion with Vincent Lopez at the piano. And 
those who dropped into Stauch’s for a glass 
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of ‘their famous beer might have heard a 
Slight, dark-haired young man sing. He 
later gave up his singing for songwriting and 
found fame and fortune under the now 
world-famous name of Irving Berlin, Long 


before he became a popular movie star, Cary - 


Grant worked for a while as a walking ad- 
vertisement for Steeplechase and could be 
seen making his way through the throngs on 
stilts. 

And then there were some who became 
infamous. One young man earned his pay 
as a bouncer for one of the rpeakeasies. 
His name? Al Capone. 

Famous and infamous, fashionable and 
unfashionable, good and bad, rich and poor, 
sober and gaudy—all have been a part of 
Coney Island's history, where fun, laughter 
and noise were the order of the day and 
night and always there were the throngs. 
One has but to say “Coney Island,” and 
immediately there is evoked a picture of a 
mass of humanity. cramped together on 
beach and boardwalk, being constantly sub- 
jected. to a cacophony of sounds. These 
sounds came first from the barkers and 
later from the public address systems, lur- 
ing the customers into the hundreds and 
hundreds of sideshows, spectacles, animal 
acts, games and rides, which added their 
Tespective noises to the general confusion 
of sound. J 

Through the years, Coney Island is said to 
have attracted over 2 billion visitors to its 
playground and I imagine that there must 
have been moments when one would have 
thought that all 2 billion were there at the 
same time. 
and sounds, there were hundreds of caba- 
rets, restaurants, ice cream parlors and food 
and drinking stands selling everything man 
would concoct for human consumption— 
and above all, the hot dog. to which Coney 
Island lays claim and which has become an 
American institution, famous the world 
over—so famous, in fact, that President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt served hots dogs 
at a plenie for visiting royalty. Today, they 
are being served to the visitors who come 
— the United States Pavilion at the Brussels 

ir. 

There were many “firsts” at Coney Island 
and by the early 1900's, this playground had 
become a national and international phe- 
nomenon, It still attracts many people and 
will continue to do so for many years to 
come. No one would seriously consider cut- 
ting out the fun“ grea entirely, but the 
face and character of Coney Island have 
changed and will continue to change. And 
the many legends will cling to its gaudy 
past. ; 


Cheering News in the Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


Or ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Decatur Daily, Decatur, 
Ala: 

CHEERING NEWS IN THE VALLEY 

News to ‘cheer about in the Tennessee 
Valley is the concerted approval of the three 
members of the TVA Board of Directors of 
the Senate bill proposing self-financing with- 
out crippling amendments which would take 
away the freedom of action so essential to 
TVA in providing additional power facilities. 

Sometime ago in this column we men- 
tioned the fact that the Board of Directors 


In addition to all the sights 
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would earn much more confidence from home 
folks if they went to Washington, made their 
position known, and slugged it out with the 
enemies of public power. 

Yesterday, Chairman Herbert D. Vogel and 
Board members Arnold Jones and Dr. Frank 
Welch, all Eisenhower appointees, endorsed 
the Senate bill and urged its passage. It 
was the first time the Board members had 
publicly opposed the Budget Bureau and 
given their approval to a specific TVA financ- 
ing bill. 

Their action will mean a great deal in 
this fight. Certainly it will solidify the forces 
in the valley. This sort of front has not 
been offered for several years. With Chair- 
man Vogel, Mr. Jones and Dr. Welch taking 
this sort of position, we are certain that the 
millions of people in the valley will change 
their thinking and rally to the leadership 
of the three men to whom the destinies of 
TVA have been entrusted for the years ahead. 


\ 
Extend Title VII, Public Health Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DIXON, Mr. Speaker, the right to 
good health has always been commonly 
accepted as a fundamental right by every 
citizen of this Nation. Fortunately, we 
have 85 medical teaching centers which 
have consistently, through extensive re- 
search and educational programs, en- 
abled our people to enjoy the greatest 
health status of any people on this globe. 

It is interesting to note that less than 
60 years ago, most American medical 
schools could be called second or third 
rate when compared with those in Ger- 
many, England, and other nations. It 
was not unusual to have a proprietary 
institution or diploma mill operating for 
profit without such necessities as labora- 
tories. equipment, hospital affiliations, or 
competent instructors. Today's medical 
schools, however, are more than just ed- 
ucational institutions, They have be- 
come complex centers of medical science 
and are the basic institutions involved in 
the search for new knowledge in the pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment of hu- 
man illness. Truly our 85 medical 
schools are the foundation of our entire 
health and medical structure. 

The swarm of new activities has given 
rise to many new problems in our medi- 
cal schools, chiefly those of finance. 
Medical school deans and university 
presidents are unanimous in designat- 
ing finances as the No. 1 headache of 
the past decade. And in spite of the 
voluntary contributions by the people of 
this Nation through State appropri- 
ations and private gifts, plus the sup- 
port the Frederal Government has pro- 
vided in recent years, the increasing 
demands on the part of our healthy con- 
stituents for even more extensive health 
services forecast an even greater finan- 
cial burden on these schools in the 
future. 

From the standpoint of national pros- 
perity and security, this Nation has no 
greater asset than the high standard of 
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health so prevalent among its people. 
This is why the American people have 
supported medical education through 
their donations and support of State and 
Federal legislation, They fully realize 
that the smallest discovery in a research 
laboratory can eliminate polio, or per- 
haps prevent a plague, or control a dan- 
gerous disease such as diabetes. In 
other words, our people realize that 
medical research has not only made it 
possible for them to live 20 years longer 
than their forefathers, but that addi- 
tional discoveries have made these 20 
active and productive years. Knowing 
that the people of America support us, 
I urge early passage of H. R. 12876. 


National Defense in Proper Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr, 
Speaker, the following penetrating letter 
by Joseph Alsop, in his column in the 
Washington Post, places many of the 
actions of former Secretary of Defense 
Wilson in their proper perspective. Mr. 
Alsop might well have noted that Mr. 
Wilson tried to stop the Army Jupiter 
missile program. I and a few of my fel- 
low Congressmen strongly opposed that 
cutback here on the floor of the House. 
Now, a year and a half later, we know 
that if Mr. Wilson had had his way, there 
would be no Explorers orbiting around 
the earth, America would be years be- 
hind the Soviet Union in space and 
rocket development, and our prestige 
would be way, way down. Looking back, 
with all the facts before us, it is evident 
that when the President thanked Mr. 
Wilson as he left the office of Secretary 
of Defense, the most accurate words he 
could have used would have been, 
“Thanks for nothing.” 

Mr. Alsop’s column follows: 

MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph Alsop) 
LETTER TO “ENGINE CHARLIE” 

Dran Mr. Wr.son: Maybe there are more 
important things to write about, but your 
recent remarks about Jim Gavin positively 
demand this letter of thanks. 

General Gavin has been doubly imperti- 
nent. Rather than lie to the Congress about 
the results of your defense policies, he has 
preferred resigning from the service that he 
loved and gave his life to. And now he has 
dared to publish a book, suggesting that 
your defense policies have led this country 
into-mortal danger. This kind of imperti- 
nence, of course, deserves the rebuke you 80 
characteristically meted out: 

“I know Gavin,“ you are reported as say- 
ing. And he is just another overly inflated 
Army officer with an exaggerated regard of 
his ability, Heis just trying to sell his 
book.” 

What was so wonderful was your simulta- 
neous denial that Gavin could really know 
you, since you had only seen him on rare 
occasions. You know Gavin, in other words, 
as you knew about the defense of the United 
States—by interpreting the messages of your 
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own peculiar mental telepathy In the power- 
ful light of your own prejudices, Or one 
might say, you know Gavin as you knew 
about the danger to this country from the 
rapid growth of Soviet power—by ignoring 
all the unpleasant facts reported by the in- 
telligence services, and faithfully following 
your own natural instincts (with some help 
from the budgetary policies of your friend, 
George Humphrey). 

There are certain facts about Jim Gavin, 
to be sure, that lesser men than you still 
have a tendency not to ignore. There is the 
simple fact of the man himself—the bril- 
liant intellectual who is also a great fight- 
ing man, the adored leader of the best divi- 
sion in the United States Army, the combat 
general with the cool courage that goes with 
knowledge, the shining soldier with the 
human style that all men envied and the 
best men tried to imitate. 

One does not forget, either, the parachute 
landing that Gavin made in Sicily, and the 
Jong cruel battle at Salerno, and the drop 
at dawn into the inferno at Nijmegen and 
desperate attack that turned the balance in 
the desperate Battle of the Bulge. All these 
further facts still arouse strong emotions 
and call up vivid images - hut only in smaller 
minds than yours. And, of course, you are 
right that the two Distinguished Service 
Crosses, and the Silver Star, and the Purple 
Heart, all won in the fire of battle, are 
mere military fripperles that probably had 
a lot to do with overly inflating Jim 
Gavin. 

No doubt smaller minds are afflicted with 
these distorting emotions and are impressed 
by these foolish images, simply because they 
do not understand as well as you do what 
makes our country great. If you had left 
Westinghouse Electric to go into uniform, 
for instance, you might not have got the 
job with Delco-Remy in 1919. And if you 
had not got the job with Delco-Remy, you 
might not have got the job with General 
Motors, later on. And if that job had been 
missed, heaven forbid, we might not have 
had you as Secretary of Defense. 

Even before that great moment when you 
took over the Pentagon, you always insisted 
on the right priorities. One remembers, for 
example, your reply to Bob Lovett when he 
asked for a loan of one of your junior exec- 
utives during a very bad moment in the 
Korean war. The man Lovett wanted did 
not mind the heavy cut in salary. He only 
asked Lovett for your assurance that his 
absence on the Nation's service would not 
hinder his later promotion in the peculiar 
hierarchy over which you then presided. 
With a thrill of admiration, Lovett still re- 
calls your stern and patriotic answer: “Of 
course, it will be held against him, if he 
leaves GM the way you want him to.” 

At the Pentagon, too, how firmly and 
wisely you always insisted upon the right 
priorities. It was a dangerous moment 
when you took over, no doubt about it. 
Action was demanded on a whole series of 
ugly reports announcing the early loss to 
the Soviets of the existing American mili- 
tary lead. There were a lot of people who 
wanted to “press the panic button” in your 
immortal phrase, and make the effort to 
maintain the American lead. 

But you went right on assuring everyone, 
im your cool-headed way, that “the Russians 
weren't 10 feet high.” So the Soviets are 
now well on their way to gaining almost 
unchallengeable superiority in nuclear strik- 
ing power. For this, we have you to thank. 

But this letter is meant to offer thanks 
of a more personal kind. It is intended to 
thank you for the final revelation of the 
true grandeur of your viewpoint; and it is 
especially intended to thank you for show- 
ing us all what gratitude is owing, what 
respect is due, from the comfortable people 
who have been saved to those men who have 
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uncomfortably risked their lives to save 
them, Thank you, and goodby. 
JOSEPH ALSOP. 


} 


Entry in Lebanon Not Justified on Moral 
or Legal Grounds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the letters which I have received 
from Oregon on the latest crisis in the 
Middle East are overwhelmingly in op- 
position to the sending of troops to 
Lebanon. One of the most piercing edi- 
torials has been written by the former 
Republican Governor of the State, the 
Honorable Charles Sprague. Mr. 
Sprague was at one time an alternate 
delegate to the United Nations. 
Throughout his lifetime he has been a 
student of national and international 
affairs. For many years, he has been 
one of the most highly respected leaders 
in Oregon. I would-call to the attention 
of my colleagues Sprague’s editorial 
which says in effect that the United 
States entry in Lebanon was not justi- 
fied on moral or legal grounds: 

From the Oregon Statesman of July 20, 
1958 
Ir Seems ro Me 
(By Charles A. Sprague) 
UNITED STATES ENTRY IN LEBANON NOT JUSTI- 
FIED ON MORAL OR LEGAL GROUNDS 


Let us have done with moralizing over 
United States intervention in Lebanon. We 
have not dispatched marines there just to 
shore up the present Lebanese Government. 
It is our move on the chessboard of power 
politics. Our concern is not chiefly for the 
Lebanese people to protect them from tres- 
passing Syrians and Egyptians; but for our 
national interests which focus on the con- 
tainment of the Soviet Union and of commu- 
nism, and on prevention of Russian control 
of the great reservoir of petroleum in the 
Middle East. 

We are not fretting particularly over 
whether the miserable fellaheen of Egypt 
and the impoverished villagers of Iraq and 
Syria and the nomads of Saudi Arabia fall 
under the sway of Russia—their lot could 
hardly be worse than it is and has been for 
centuries, We are fearful lest the Middle 
East, strategically and economically im- 
portant, fall under Soviet domination. At 
least let us be honest about that. 

The Oregonian, which declares that the 
United States is on firm moral ground in 
dispatching troops to Lebanon, tinctures its 
morals with oil when it says of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East that these terri- 
tories and resources cannot be permitted to 
fall under the arbitrary control of any bloc 
unfriendly to the West. And one of its 
stable of Washington correspondents, Wil- 
liam S. White, makes the same dual defense: 

“Washington has now put it plainly that 
we will not permit the Middle East to fall 
into the wide sink of communism. Made 
clear, too, is that we will not allow Western 
Europe to be shut off from the Middle East 
oll which she must have.” 

The New York Herald Tribune was more 
frank than the Oregonian when it headed 
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its supporting editorial: “The West's Life- 
blood Is Threatened.” 

We are told, too, that it was time for the 
United States to take a stand, otherwise we 
would continue to be pushed around. This 
makes intervention a matter of prestige. 
which again is part of the game of power 
politics. 

If our policy is to save peoples from com- 
munism we had a much better case in Hun- 
gary In 1956 when its people tried desperately 
to free themselves from the Russian yoke and 
made an appeal to United Nations for aid 
against the Russian aggressors. 

Or in Poland when there was a similar up- 
rising. Then the United States Joined other 
nations of the West to renounce any inten- 
tion to intervene, although our ties to the 
Poles and Hungarians were much closer than 
to the Lebanese, 

Justification even from the standpoint of 
national interest, of intervention in Lebanon 
requires the equation of pan-Arabism with 
Nasserism and it with communism. This 
calls for assumptions, such as that the rebel- 
Hon in Lebanon and the coup in Iraq were 
plotted in Moscow or by agents of Moscow. 
For that there is no proof. It ignores the 
fact of Arab aspirations toward independ- 
ence and national unity, which have lifted 
President Nasser to a world figure. It 
ignores, too, the pressures of the Arabs for 
expulsion of European protectorates from 
Syria clear around the Mediterranean to 
Morocco and Algeria. 

_ If we now intervene in the Middle East 
because Nasser gives us offense, because he 
is a gimcrack dictator who will be just a 
pawn of the Soviet Union, then we were dead 
wrong in 1956 when we turned against Israel 
and Britain and France and forced through 
United Nations their evacuation of the Suez. 

The Israeli had more provocation than the 
Lebanese because their borders had persis- 
tently been violated by the Egyptians; and 
Britain and France had more at stake in 
the Suez Canal and the Middle East than the 
United States. 

On moral grounds (wisely, I believe) we 
moved to halt their on in Egypt. 
Now, for a similar reason, we intervene in 
Lebanon. True, we moved in troops at the 
request of the President of Lebanon, but 
our move did not square with our commit- 
ments under the Eisenhower doctrine which 
called for support on request when a nation 
was subject to or threatened by armed ag- 
gression from_any country controlled by in- 
ternational communism, which was not the 
case in Lebanon—no Soviet or Communist 
soldiers were anywhere near. 

Nor did the United States rely on United 
Nations. We had besought the dispatch of an 
observation team by U. N. It reported that 
it found no evidence of substantial infiltra- 
tion to support the rebel forces, It was only 
after the coup in Iraq that we rushed in our 
Marines and paratroopers—and then be- 
sought United Nations to take over the 
policing. 

Washington simply got panicky after it got 
the news from Baghdad. Instead of waiting 
for some clearing of the atmosphere it re- 
versed its policy and shipped in Marines and 
Britain followed with troops to Jordan. Now 
an Ambassador from Iraq named by the new 
Government declares that Iraq will honor its 
commitments, will continue to deliver oil to 
the West, still considers itself a member of 
the Baghdad Pact. 

Meantime, we have conceded to Russia for 
the first time in the cold war the moral ini- 
tiative. Now Ambassador Soboleff moves in 
U. N, for the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from Lebanon and Jordan. And President 
Khrushchey even more dramatically seizes 
the initiative with an invitation to an imme- 
diate summit meeting, dressing it in the at- 
tractive colors of averting the war which 
seems to threaten. 
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To sum up: Our intervention in Lebanon 
is not justified on moral or legal grounds. It 
is the consequence of our fixation in trying 
to polarize international politics between the 
Soviet Union (communism) and the West 
(the free world). It overlooks the surge of 
peoples lately emancipated from colonial 
status for independence and for material 
progress and for ethnic and national prestige. 

It overlooks, too, the turbulence of new 
and immature governments and the easy re- 
sort to revolt and assassination as a result 
of internal stresses, The intervention is es- 
sentially an attempt to counter, in advance, 
a power penetration of the Middle East by the 
Soviet Union. It must be assessed then solely 
in terms of power politics. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues the very 
challenging and forthright letter to the 
editor which expresses the views of 7 out- 
standing civic and church leaders of 
Portland. 

These men all hold positions of great 
responsibility. People in my congres- 
sional district—yes, in my State—look 
to them for leadership in time of crisis. 

The questions which they raise must 
soon be answered by the State Depart- 
ment. ~ 

And while they write as individuals, 
from the mail which I have received in 
my congressional office, I would say that 
Rabbi Nodel and the other ministers are 
also expressing the views of many, many 
others. 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 23, 1958. 
EDITOR, THE OREGONIAN, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Sm: In a recent editorial, the Oregonian 
Justified the sending of United States Armed 
Forces into Lebanon “on firm moral ground.” 
We should like to insert a modest question 
mark after this phrase. It is easy for na- 
tions to confuse their own self-interest with 
the cause of world peace, or even the will 
of God. Newspapers, we think, ought to be 
on constant guard against this temptation. 

There are, however, some very real moral 
issues involved. We believe that the United 
Nations, imperfect and slow-moving as it is, 
still remains our best hope for reconciling 
differences among nations peacefully and 
constructively. If this is true, we have a 
moral obligation to support it and make it 
more effective. When we bypass it for the 
Sake of expedience, we weaken It. Further- 
more, forgetting altruism altogether for the 
moment, we weaken our own position in 
world opinion and encourage the suspicion 
that the “moral” that most concerns us in 
this instance is spelled “m-o-r-e o-1-1.“ 

Other moral considerations suggest them- 
Selves. One of the principal obligations of 
citizenship is the duty of scrutinizing the 
conduct of government to support it when 
it is right and oppose it when wrong. To 
attach morality too quickly to this act of 
armed intervention may relieve us of the 
Necessity of thinking the issue through, but 
the searching questions still remain. How 
long are the troops to remain there? Will 
we send forces to Turkey, Jordan and Iran 
Upon request? Will we leave Lebanon this 
fall if President Chamoun's successor, as- 
suming Chamoun is sincere in saying he 
will not run for reelection, requests it? The 
Overall cause of free institutions is not 
served by an uncritical endorsement of our 
Present position in the Middle East simply 
because it is an accomplished fact. 

There may be compelling reasons for our 
intervention related to world peace and se- 
curity. If so, the government has an obli- 
Gation—a moral one, we think—to state 
What they are, beyond the strategic necessity 
or guarding petroleum supplies which it 
deciares flatly we do not need for peaceful 
Purposes, 
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Is our object to stop the spread of Nas- 
ser's influence? If so, it was a mistake to 
Stop the British, French and Israeli march 
on the Suez in November 1956. Do we seek 
to encourage Israel’s commendable effort to 
bring democracy to the Middle East? This 
hardly seems to comport with our continu- 
ous efforts to cultivate the favor of Ibn 
Saud, one of the world’s most autocratic 
rulers, including the extravagant ovation we 
gave him during his recent visit to this 
country, 

We urge an honest and realistic appraisal 
of this and all other applications of our 
foreign policy. We deplore a facile readi- 
ness to rationalize questionable diplomacy 
after the fact. Most of all, we decry the 
careless use of an honorable term to serve as 
an expedient of the moment. The concept 
of morality has operated as a vast power 
good in men's lives for thousands of years. 
We dare not compromise it by misuse. We 
shall need it intact in the days and years 
ahead as we seek to build ever stronger the 
brotherhood of man and the commonwealth 
of God. 

Sincerely yours, rY 
Rev. WiLLIaM B. Cate, Ph. D., 
Executive Secretary, 
Portland Council of Churches. 
Rr. Rev A. RAYMOND GRANT, D. D. 
Bishop, Portland Area oj the 
Methodist Church. 
Rev. Ford LEWIS, Ph. D., 
Associate Ministers, 
First Unitarian Church, Portland. 
Rev. V. Louis LIVINGSTON, 
Rector, St. David's Episcopal 
Church, Portland, 
Rev. James McCoss, 
Associate Minister, 
First Methodist Church, Portland. 
Rassi JULIUS J. NODEL, 
Temple Beth Israel, Portland, 
Rev. LAURENCE E. Nye, D. D. j 
Minister, First Methodist © 
\ Church, Portland. 


The Educational Program of the United 
States Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. SYTEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently when she looked out of the tower 
of the Empire State Building and gazed 
at New York, the Queen of England ex- 
claimed that it was Beautiful, beau- 
tiful.“ 

A railing around the tower kept gravity 
from pulling the Queen groundward. 

When you look out of a window at the 
new United States Air Force Academy 
near Colorado Springs, you are bound to 
sense that it is beautiful, beautiful. 

It is said that man has been in touch 
with eternity for 2,000 years. When you 
stand on the grounds of the United States 
Air Force Academy, it seems easy for man 
to take off, sweep the skies, travel the 
solar systems, and put all things under 
his feet. 

From Colorado Springs it seems indeed 
that the “Heavens are not too high,” to 
borrow a Convair motto. 

From Colorado Springs it is possible to 
sense that soon, perhaps, even rockets 
will be devised to burst in air writing 
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messages across the sky that will direct 
the movement of people and good, espe- 
cially, if other means of communication 
need implementation, 

The above are some of the hopes for 
the cadets to realize whose good fortune 
it will be to take the airmanship program 
at the United States Air Force Academy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the contents of a recent bro- 
chure on the United States Air Force 
Academy be here spread on the RECORD. 
I trust that it will be read with interest 
and profit. 

The brochure contains a foreword by 
Air Force Academy Superintendent Maj. 
Gen. James E. Briggs, United States Air 
Force. In his schooldays, General 
Briggs was head boy and senior captain 
of cadets at the New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. Later 
he graduated top man in scholarship and 
rank at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y. General Briggs 
played varsity lacrosse at Cornwall and 
at West Point. He played hard and he 
fought hard. He knows scholarship and 
he knows men. 

After the foreword by General Briggs, 
the brochure outlines a program of edu- 
cation for future Air Force officers that 
includes curriculum, instructional meth- 


,ods, faculty, library, selection of cadets, 


airmanship, athletics, extracurricular 
activities and the challenge of an Air 
Force career on the threshold of a space 
age. k 

Significant it is that two young men 
stand out in air and space scholarship 
at this time in the United States. Both 
graduated from the New York Military 
Academy within a few years of each 
other. General Briggs graduated in the ` 
mid-twenties and Byron G. McNabb, Mr. 
Missile of Cape Canaveral, Fla., as the 
New York Times, today, affectionately 
calls him, graduated in 1928. Mr. Mac- 
Nabb, chief of Convair operations, Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., pappied“ the Atlas mis- 
sile that accelerated toward 15,000 miles 
an hour last Saturday and hit “right in 
the pickle barrel” 2,000 to 2,500 miles 
downrange in the south Atlantic. Even- 
tually, he and his 900 colleagues hope to 
fly their bird“ the full ICBM distance 
of 6,325 statute miles, 


The question, of course, is, will Mr. 
MacNabb and his followers make obsolete 
the United States Air Force Academy? 
The United States Air Force Academy 
brochure that General Briggs pappied 
should answer the question. It follows: 
UNITED STATES Am Force AcaDEMY-——A Pro- 

GRAM OF EDUCATION. FOR FUTURE Am FORCE 

OFFICERS 

FOREWORD 


Since the autumn of 1954, when competi- 
tion for appointment to the first class of 
cadets at the Alir Force Academy began, 
thousands of young men have expressed in- 
terest in this new institution. These young 
men have asked many questions about the_ 
Academy: What subjects are included in the 
academic curriculum? Is credit given for 
previous college work? Do all cadets follow 
an identical course of studies? Is the 
faculty well qualified? How good are the 
laboratory facilities? Is there an oppor- 
tunity for graduate education after comple- 
tion of the Academy course? 

The p of this booklet Is to answer 
some of the most frequently asked ques- 
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tions about the educational program of the 
Air Force Academy. 

The men who have been responsible for 
planing, organizing, and operating the Air 
Force Academy have shared one conviction: 
that the United States must provide the best 
possible institution for the education and 
training of future Air Force leaders. While 

the importance of military tradi- 
tion, the founders of the Academy have sub- 
scribed unanimously to the proposition that 
there is no place for rigidity, dogmatism, or 
inflexibility in the education of Alr Force 
Officers. You will find that philosophy re- 
ficcted in the following pages. 

JAMES E. Bricas, 
Major General, United States Air 
Force, Superintendent, 


INTRODUCTION 


For the first time in our history, the United 
States is confronted by an enemy whose 
avowed goal is the destruction of our way of 
life. Every home and factory in this country 
is a potential target for the weapons of that 
enemy. 

For the first time in our history, the free- 
dom of each citizen of this Nation is chal- 
lenged. 

Today we are training military leaders not 
alone for the defense of the United States but 
for national survival, and for survival of 
the civilization of which America is a part. 

This is the air age—an era in which oceans 
and mountains and deserts have lost almost 
all meaning as defensive barriers. No points 
on the face of the globe are separated by more 
than a few hours. No longer is it necessary 
to Invade a country to destroy it. One air- 
craft with one thermonuclear device can un- 
leash a greater destructive force than that of 
all explosives set off by man prior to the 
development of nuclear weapons. 

Today, the most effective defenses against 
enemy attack are our wide network of warn- 
ing devices and fighter aircraft, and the 
ability of our long-range bombers to strike 
instantly and with devastating force any for- 
eign power which might launch an assault 
upon the United States. The security—the 
survival—of all that we hold dear lies to a 
very large degree in the hands of our airmen. 

Where will the leaders of our Air Force 
come from? From the farms, the villages, the 
great cities of every State in the Union; from 
the rich and the poor; from families whose 
roots go back to colonial days, and from 
families who crossed the oceans to America 
less than a generation ago. 

What will our Air Force leaders be like? 
They must be not mere technicians but 
broadly educated men whose characters are 
formed by the military virtues of duty, honor, 
and devotion to country and, whose minds 
are adaptable to the rapid pace of scientific 
and political change which is a mark of our 
time. They must be the best that a free 
democratic soclety has to offer. Training, 
educating and motivating such officers for 
lifetime careers in the Air Force Is the busi- 
ness of the United States Air Force Academy. 

Future air leaders will continue to come 
also from the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
and from other sources. Experience has 
shown, however, that the number from these 
sources who elect to remain in the Air Force 
as career officers is not sufficient to meet all 
Air Force needs. It is the Academy's task to. 
insure a nucleus of career leaders. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


What does an Air Force officer need to 
know in an age of supersonic jets, long- 
range guided missiles and nuclear weapons; 
in an era when man stands at the threshold 
of space; in a period of rapid social change 
and of great political decisions? This ts the 
question which members of the Air Force 
Academy Planning Board asked when that 
body was established in 1948 to lay plans 
for the new United States Alr Force Acad- 
emy. Opinions were solicited from a large 
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group of eminent civilian educators, from 
senior officers‘of the three services, and from 
the faculties of the Military and Naval 
Academies. A 

It was agreed that the Air Force Academy 
should not be an Institution devoted to 
training junior officers, but rather should 
provide the broad educational background 
required by senior air officers of a nation 
which had assumed leadership of the non- 
Communist world. Clearly, Academy plan- 
ners and advisers could not define with pre- 
cision the problems which air leaders will 
face 20 years hence, It was equally obvious 
that traditional concepts of officer education 
could not be followed blindly, The aca- 
demic curriculum which emerged after 
many months of study and consultation 
combined civilian and military educational 
thought, and was based upon a foundation 
of past experience, existing problems, and 
estimates of the future. A 

The curriculum drawn up by the Academy 
Planning Board and its consultants aimed 
at producing officers with a sound back- 
ground in the physical sciences and a knowl- 
edge of aeronautical engineering. The plan- 
ners recognized, however, that men are still 
the basic ingredient of any military force 
and hence that a competent officer must be 
skilled in human relations. Planning Board 
Members agreed that the responsibilities of 
military leaders had been broadened many 
fold in the preceding decade and that prob- 
lems of national security would be para- 
mount in the years ahead. The role of air 
power was destined to be decisive in the 
future of the world and hence Air Force 
leaders must, be aware of the major prob- 
lems, both domestic and international, of 
the Nation they serve. The breadth of in- 
tellectual horizon’ required of future air 
leaders called for academic training in the 
humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, 
and engineering. 

Between 1948, when the first curriculum 
plans evolved and 1954 when President 
Eisenhower signed a bill authorizing estab- 
lishment of the Air Force Academy, educa- 
tional plans were subjected to review and 
refinement. This process has continued as 
plans have been translated into an operating 
program at the Air Force Academy's tem- 
porary location, Lowry Air Force Base, Den- 
ver, Colo. The Academy will move to its 
permanent location 8 miles north of Colo- 
rado Springs in 1958. 

The Academy, which opened its doors to 
the first class of cadets on July 11, 1955, is 
neither an engineering nor a liberal arts 
college, but combines certain elements of 
both. It may be accurately described as a 
school of general education for professional 
Air Force officers—a school which endeavors 
to give each cadet “the knowledge and qual- 
ities of leadership required of an officer in 
the United States Air Force, and a basis for 
continued development throughout a life- 
time of service to his country, leading to 
readiness for responsibilities as a future air 
commander.” 4 ; 

A cadet who completes the 4-year course 
at the Academy will graduate with a bache- 
lor of science degree, the aeronautical rat- 
ing of navigator, and a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant in the Regular Air Force, 


THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM 


The curriculum of the Air Force Academy 
is, in many ways, unique among undergrad- 
uate institutions of the United States. 
While individual courses are, in many in- 
stances, similar to their counterparts offered 
by civilian colleges, the combination of 
courses required for graduation is not paral- 
lelied in any other collegiate institution. 
The Air Force Academy does not offer a 
major field of study, but rather seeks to give 


From the officlal statement of the mis- 
sion of the Alr Force Academy. 
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its graduates the broadest possible educa- 
tional experience in preparation for a career 
which embraces the leadership of men, close 
association with the people of other coun- 
tries, the development and operation of 
vastly complex machines, the management 
of an organization which counts its men by 
the hundreds of thousands and its capital 
investment in the billions, an active par- 
ticipation in the formulation of national 
policy, and the planning—if necessary, the 
execution of military strategy and tactics. 
The program of academic studies is ofit- 
lined in chart II, Within each major area 
of learning—the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the physical sciences—courses 
have been arranged to form a continuous 
learning process and at the same time to 
relate to the other major areas to the great- 
est extent possible. All courses have been 
planned with close interdepartmental and 
interdivisional cooperation. Coordination of 
course planning has made it possjble to 
reduce the time devoted to the introductory 
phases of many courses, 
Advanced, accelerated, and special courses 
The majority of cadets will follow the 
curriculum outlined in chart II. About 
one-third of the cadets admitted to the Air 
Force Academy have had 1 or more years of 
college -work before their selection as 
cadets, however. Opportunity has been 
provided for these cadets, and for un- 
usually talented cadets who have not pre- 
vieusly attended college, to take advanced 
and special courses, Two methods of cur- 
riculum enrichment are used. First, cadets 
who have satisfactorily completed college 
courses similar to those included in the 
Academy curriculum, or who show superior 
aptitude in a subject, may elect to substi- 
tute advanced or accelerated courses for 
some courses in the regular curriculum work. 


- Thus, those cadets who have satisfactorily 


completed a course comparable to fourth 
class * mathematics, or who show great apti- 
tude in mathematics, are encouraged to take 
an accelerated mathematics course in which 
the material of the regular course is re- 
viewed rapidly, followed by an introduction 
to statistics and probability, and vector alge- 
bra. While cadets in the regular fourth 
class mathematics course complete 10 semes- 
ter hours work, those in the accelerated 
course earn from 12 to 14 semester hours 
credit. Similarly, cadets who can demon- 
strate satisfactory knowledge of the history 
of western civilization may study, in lieu of 
that course, the history of Russia or history 
of the Middle East. 

The second method of providing for su- 
perior students is the special course pro- 
gram. Cadets admitted to this program 
are allowed to carry one course per semester 
in addition to regular and advanced or ac- 
celerated courses. These cadets are encour- 
aged to develop their special course plans 
in either the scientific area or the social 
science-humanities area. Admission to the 
special course program is based on the 
cadet’s high school and previous college 
work, and the quality of his academic work 
at the Air Force Academy. The content of 
a cadet’s special course program depends 
upon his individual academic background 
and his desires; hence it is not possible to 
outline a standard special course. A cadet 
granted permission to follow a special course 
in the social science-humanities area might 
enrich his educational plan by studying 
courses in anthropology, sociology, or social 
psychology, philosophy, political theory, fine 
arts, creative writing, and great issues. The 
sum total of the regular and special courses 
in the social science-humanities area might, 


Classes at the Alr Force Academy are des- 
ignated: Fourth class (freshman), third 
class (sophomore), second class (junior), 
and first class (senior). 
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im some cases, approach a major in hu- 
manities or social sciences. 

The objective of the special course pro- 
gram in scientific and engineering studies 
is to provide additional instruction which 
will enable a cadet to complete all or most 
of the usual requirements for a bachelor’s 
degree in engineering. The engineering 
Special course program of qualified cadets 
will include most of the following courses: 
Properties of engineering materials, physical 
chemistry, advanced mathematics, advanced 
engineering drawing, modern physics, nu- 
clear engineering, aircraft structures, servo- 
mechanisms, heat transfer, stability and con- 
trol, and flight testing. 

The regular, advanced, and accelerated 
courses offered by’ each academic depart- 
ment are described briefly in the following 
Sections. Under the special course program, 
the faculty will, within limits of compe- 
tence and laboratory facilities, teach any 
course for which there is a demonstrated 
need. 

Description of courses 5 

The Air Force Academy faculty is organ- 
ized in 16 departments which are grouped 
into 4 academic divisions as shown in chart 
I, with the entire academic program under 
the supervision of the dean of faculty. 

The Division of Humanities includes the 
Departments of English, Law and Logic, and 
Foreign Languages. Collectively, these de- 
partment present a total of 31 ½ semester 
hours of instruction, of which 16 semester 
hours are in the field of English. 

The Department of English is concerned 
With teaching cadets to write, read, speak, 
and listen effectively and to understand and 
enjoy literature as a study contributing to 
the development of mature character. These 
two thr struction in communications 
skills and a study of uterature run through 
the entire 3-year equence of instruction. 

The fourth class English course is devoted 
largely to instruction in communications 
skills. Each cadet writes some 20 short 
themes and 3 longer research papers. As 
a background for his writing, the cadet reads 
& number of expository essays which serve 
also as a means of improving reading speed 
and comprehension. The best of cadet 
writing in this course is published in a small 
Magazine, Chandelles. Instruction in speech 
includes an introduction to semantics, pub- 
lic speaking, and the planning and conduct 
of conferences. 

The study of literature in the fourth class 
year introduces the cadet to the literary 
forms with which he will be concerned 
during his next two English courses. In 
this block of instruction, a short novel, two 
dramas, several short stories, and a sam- 
prop af poetic forms are read and an- 


Third class English is largely a study of 
some masterworks of western literature from 
the time of Homer to the 18th century. The 
Cadets read all, or at least substantial parts 
ot selected works rather than fragments from 
the works of a large number of great literary 
figures. The authors studied include Homer, 
Aeschylus; Sophocles, Euripides, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Moliere, and the Eng- 
lish Renaissance poets. There is a con- 
tinued but greatly reduced emphasis on com- 
munications skills. 

Second class English is a continuation 
Of the third class course. In this course, at- 
tention is centered on important European 
and American literary works from the mid- 
die of the 18th century to the present. 
Wherever possible, courses in English litera- 
ture and history have been coordinated so 
that a cadet studies concurrently the history 
and literature of a country and 

The Department of English offers an ac- 
Celerated program to cadets who have com- 
pleted a freshman English course at another 
institution or who show exceptional ability 
in English composition and speech. These 
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cadets are excused from fourth class English 
and in their fourth class year take a special 
course which is much the same as the third 
class literatufe program with additional writ- 
ing and speech exercises. As third classmen, 
this group takes the second class English 
program, and as second classmen they may 
take a special course in contemporary litera- 
ture, literary criticism, and creative writing. 

Instruction given by the Department of 
Law and Logic includes & one semester course 
in logic during the fourth class year and a 
one semester course in law during the first 
Class year. The logic course embraces a 
study of propaganda and fallacies, semantics, 
sylogistic reasoning, and the scientific 
method. The cadet is taught to see logic not 
as propaganda or a game, but rather as a 
discipline with techniques and principles 
which can help him to organize and direct 
his own thinking and to test propositions 
which he, as an officer, will have to evaluate. 

The course in law is both a survey of the 
theory of law and a study of law as a social 
institution. It is a course of fundamental 
cultural value, presenting basic principles of 
property, civil and criminal law, and the ap- 
plication of these principles to actual cases. 
This course is to some extent a pioneering 
effort. The need for a nonspecialized course 
in law at the undergraduate level is now 
being recognized in American undergraduate 
institutions, 

Foreign languages are to be taught in the 
first class year. The objective of foreign 
language instruction is to give cadets a com- 
petence in the spoken form of one foreign 
language and an increased appreciation of 
the culture of foreign nations. Classes will 
meet 5 days a week throughout the first class 
year. Initially French and Spanish will be 
taught; other languages will be added as ca- 
det enrollment increases. 

The Division of Soclal Sciences Includes 
the Departments of History, Political Science, 
Economics, Military History, and Geography, 
and Psychology, instruction in the social 
science area, which totals 33% semester 
hours, is aimed at developing in cadets a 
deeper understanding of human society. 

Regular courses offered by the Department 
of History are history of world civilization 
in the third class year and United States 
history for second classmen. The first 64 
lessons of world civilization are devoted to 
western civilization and the last 36 to orien- 
tal civilizations. In both of these areas there 
is much emphasis on the cultural elements 
of civilization, including science, philosophy, 
and the fine arts. Primary and secondary 
source materials are used extensively to sup- 
plement the text. In United States history 
emphasis is placed on the period since 1763; 
a major objective of the course is to ac- 
quaint cadets with the role and responsibili- 
ties of United States leadership in the 20th 
century. The study of political, social, eco- 
nomic, military, and diplomatic trends and 
movements which have influenced our so- 
ciety is bused to a large extent on a collateral 
reading program. Cadets who are qualified in 
the history of western civilization or in 
United States history may elect to substitute 
for those courses history of the Middle East, 
and history of Russia; United States diplo- 
matic history, and Latin American history. 

The Department of Economics teaches 
principles of economics and comparative 
economic systems in the second class year. 
These courses introduce cadets to some ot 
the fundamental concepts of economic or- 
ganization in a modern interdepartment so- 
ciety. Among the topics discussed are na- 
tional wealth, national income, monetary 
and fiscal policies, and economic, problems 
of capitalism and other economic systems. 
Throughout the course, techniques of mod- 
ern income and monetary analysis are used 
to help cadets develop an appreciation of eco- 
nomic factors and how they affect national 
security. The final economics course, eco- 
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nomics of national security, is taught in the 
first class year. It deals with national eco- 
nomic objectives, mobilization programs, 
economic stabilization, systems analysis, and 
economic warfare, In all economic courses, 
the case study approach is used extensively. 
Advanced courses in Contemporary Economic 
Thought, International Economics, and His- 
tory of Economic Thought are available for 
qualified cadets. 

The Department of Political Science at the 
Air Force Academy, as in many other schools, 
embraces two fields of instruction: govern- 
ment and international relations. American 
National Government is taught in the sec- 
ond class year, paralleling the United States 
history course. This course is concerned 
equally with the institutions of government 
and with giving the cadet an understanding 
of the body of fundamental ideas on which 
our system of government is bullt. Ad- 
vanced courses in American Political 
Thought or American Political Parties are 
open to cadets who qualify for exemption 
from the course in American National Gov- 
ernment. In the first class year, cadets study 
Contemporary Foreign Governments. This 
course treats both the structure and opera- 
tion of major foreign governments and prob- 
lems of political behavior. Some problems 
considered in the government courses are: 
the dilemmas of democracy, the problem of 
concentration of power versus decentraliza- 
tion, relations between government and the 
economic order, and conflicts between 
ideologies. The final political science course, 
International Relations, is taught during the 
second semester of the first class year so that 
cadets may bring to the course a background 
in geography, history, government, and eco- 
nomics. In this course, cadets study the na- 
ture of international relations, the bases of 
national power, and the formulation and im- 
plementation of foreign policy in the United 
States and other great powers. A behavioral 
rather than an historical or descriptive ap- 
proach is used, with emphasis on analysis of 
the complex forces which influence world 
politics. 

The Department of Military History and 
Geography teaches a l-semester course in 
physical and cultural geography in the 
fourth class year and a 1-semester course in 
military history in the first class year. The 
geography course is aimed at developing in 
cadets an ability to evaluate the influence of 
geography on national security and the 
employment of air power. Qualified cadets 
may substitute political geography for the 
basic course. The general objectives of the 
military history course are to develop a 
broad, balanced understanding of the scope 
and complexity of war through a study of 
military history, military affairs, and mili- 
tary problems, and to provide a basis for 
continuing professional study in these sub- 
jects. Emphasis is placed on the 
from World War I to the present. About 
one-third of the course is devoted to a study 
of air warfare; the remainder covers ground 
and naval warfare, military and or- 
ganization, strategy and tactics, civil-mili- 
tary relations, and military leaders, This 
course is closely coordinated with instruc- 
tion given in the military training phase of 
the airmanship program by the Division of 
Military Training. 

One of the principal objectives of the 
Department of Psychology is to help cadets 
build a solid foundation for the under- 
standing of the human problems of military 
training, leadership, and morale in the Air 
Force. The third class course in psychology 
is divided between principles of. psychology 
in the first semester, and psychology in the 
Air Force which is taught the second se- 
mester, The second semester draws on ac- 
tual Air Force case studies in the areas of 
personnel adjustment, engineering psychol- 
ogy, leadership, and morale. This study of 
applied psychology is coordinated with 
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leadership training presented in the alr- 
manship am. A number of advanced 
courses such as social psychology, person- 
nel psychology, and psychology through 
literature are offered for cadets with a back- 
ground in psychology. 

The Division of Basic Sciences includes 
the departments of mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, and graphics. Many of the sub- 
jects taught by these departments are a part 
of any program of general education, No 
one, regardless of profession, can well under- 
stand the modern world without some 
knowledge of mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics. Instruction in these areas and in 
engineering drawing, totaling 35 semester 
hours, also provides indispensable back- 
ground for engineering courses offered by the 
Division of Applied Sciences. 

The Department of Mathematics teaches 
courses in the fourth and third class years. 
Fourth class mathematics includes college 
algebra and plane trigonometry in the first 
semester. Wherever possible, applications 
in all mathematics courses are drawn from 
navigation problems and other uses char- 
acteristic. of Air Force operations. The 
second semester is devoted to spherical trig- 
onometry, a subject used in navigation 
training, and to plane and solid analytics, 
Calculus lessons cover the differentiation 
and integration of polynomials. Third class 
mathematics deals with differentiation and 
integration of more complicated functions 
and their application to area, volume, cen- 
troids, moments, series, and other physical 
applications. The last 20 lessons are de- 
voted to an introduction to differential 
equations. Accelerated courses are offered 
for qualified cadets in both the fourth and 
third class years. In the accelerated 
courses, the material of the regular courses 
is covered at a rapid pace, followed by prob- 
ability and statistics, and vector algebra in 
the fourth class year and differential equa- 
tions in the third class year. 

The fourth-class chemistry course does not 
differ materially from a freshman general 
chemistry course taught at a civilian institu- 
tion, except that application to Air Force 
problems is stressed where appropriate, The 
Department of Chemistry conducts advanced 
courses for cadets who have special prepara- 
tion or unusually high aptitude. The ad- 
vanced courses are in qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis. In both chemistry and phys- 
ics, combination lecture-laboratory rooms 
are used. 

The Department of Physics offers a 9 
semester-hour course in the third class year. 
The course is divided in six subcourses: me- 
chanics, heat, light, sound, electricity and 
magnetism, and modern physics. Classroom 
periods are of 75 minutes duration and are 
augmented by laboratory periods which are 
interspersed throughout the course to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the cadets to verify 
the physical laws studied. Fundamental 
physical principles are related to practical 
Air Force problems, The course provides a 
firm scientific foundation for future work 
under the Division of Applied Sciences, 

The Department of Graphics teaches two 
courses, charts and maps, and engineering 
drawing as a fourth class program. Instruc- 
tion in charts and maps is designed to sup- 
port the flying training phase of the airman- 
ship program. The objective of the course in 
engineering drawing is to develop spatial vis- 
talization, an understanding of drafting 
methods, and skill in reading engineering 
drawings rather than to train finished drafts- 
men. The department offers advanced engi- 
neering drawing for cadets who have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the material covered in 
the regular course. 

The Division of Applied Sciences Includes 
the Departments of Mechanics, Electrical En- 
gineering, Thermodynamics, and Aerodynam- 
ics. Instruction presented by these depart- 
ments total 29 semester hours. All of the 
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subjects in this area are peculiarly adapted 
to Air Force use. They provide a general 
background for all officers and a foundation 
for graduate study for those who will later 
specialize in engineering, 

The Department of Mechanics presents its 
course during the second class year. Approxi- 
mately 30 lessons are spent on statics, fol- 
lowed by 30 lessons on dynamics, then 40 les~ 
sons on strength of materials and strength of 
materials laboratory. Instruction is oriented 
toward an understanding of mechanical and 
structural principies as they apply to aircraft 
and missiles. The accompanying laboratory 
course deals with techniques used to test 
engineering materials and to verify the theo- 
ries of mechanics of materials. In addi- 
tion, an advanced course in properties of 
engineering materials as applied to modern 
aircraft is offered to selected students with 
high academic dvyerages. This course runs 
approximately 30 hours, 

Electrical engineering, taught by the De- 
partment of Electrical Engineering in the 
second class year, covers the fundamental 
laws governing electricity and electronics 
and presents a brief survey of nuclear 
physics. All instruction in electricity and 
magnetism required for the aerial naviga- 
tion program is given in this course. Class- 
room periods are of 75 minutes’ duration 
and are supported by some 20 laboratory 
periods. 

The course in aerodynamics is taught in 
the first class year. The first two parts of 
the course in aerodynamics are designed to 
give the cadet a thorough understanding of 
the fundamentals of fluid flow and incom- 
pressible aerodynamics. The third portion 
will present an introduction to transonic 
and supersonic flow, followed by a discus- 
sion of the effects of compressibility on alr- 
craft performance, stability, and control. 
The laboratory program is coordinated with 
classroom work throughout the year to give 
the cadet a physical appreciation of the ma- 
terial presented in the classroom. Aero- 
dynamics laboratory equipment will include 
a transonic-supersonic wind tunnel with a 
1 foot square test section and a mach num- 
ber range of 5 to 4.5, a subsonic wind tun- 
nel with a 214-by-3%%-foot test section, a 
smoke tunnel, and liquid-How apparatus. 

Thermodynamics, taught in the first class 
year, deals with the transformation of heat 
into useful power, with particular reference 
to the various types of engines and thermo- 
dynamic systems used by the Air Force, Ap- 
plications studied include gas turbines, re- 
elprocating engines, turbojets, ramjets, 
rockets, air-conditioning, refrigeration, and 
steam powerplants. The thermodynamics 
laboratory will be equipped with all types of 
aircraft powerplants, including rocket en- 
gines, and will have test cells for engines up 
to 3,000 pounds thrust. Laboratory equip- 
ment will also include the principal types 
of refrigeration equipment and equipment 
for testing fuels, and lubricants. Two small 
steam powerplants will be used to acquaint 
cadets with the probable methods of con- 
verting nuclear energy into mechanical en- 
ergy. 

The Department of Thermodynamics will 
also teach design appreciation in the first 
class year. This course consists of presen- 
tations by military and civilian research and 
development specialists, lectures, and group 
problems. Its objective is to give the cadet 
an understanding of the successive stages 
in the development of a weapon system and 
its components, and an appreciation of the 
compromises that must be made among con- 


filcting engineering requirements and be- 


tween engineering possibilities and opera- 
tional requirements, 
Summer travel 
Although not an integral part of the Air 
Force Academy acadamic curriculum, sum- 
mer travel must be considered an important 
element of each cadet's educational experi- 
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ence. During the summer following the 
eadet’s fourth, third, and second class years, 
he will visit Alr Force, Army, and Navy in- 
stallations throughout the country, Cadets 
are given opportunties to visit places of his- 
torical and cultural interest near each in- 
stallation. 

During the summer following their third 
class year, cadets are allowed to use their 
leave to travel abroad, accompanied by offi- 
cers of the staff and faculty. Arrangements 
were made for the first group of cadets to 
visit United States military installations in 
England. France, Germany, and Spain dur- 
ing the summer of 1957. Their itinerary was 
arranged to allow free time in London, Paris, 
and Madrid—time which could be used to 
enhance their Knowledge of the political, 
economic, social, and cultural life of the na- 
tions with which they will be closely asso- 
ciated as Air Force officers, 

The group received briefings on military 
problems at our own bases and at the vari- 
ous headquarters of the NATO military com- 
mands, These were supplemented by politi- 
cal and economic briefings delivered by per- 
sonnel of United States Embassies abroad. 


THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY LIBRARY 


When the library opened its doors on Au- 
gust 15, 1955, the collection numbered less 
than 500 volumes. On October 31, 1956, 
there were more than 26,000 volumes In 
the book collection and some 600 periodicals 
on the shelves. Ultimately, the library at 
its permanent site in Colorado Springs will 
house a general book collection of 200,000 
volumes and an aeronautical research col- 
lection of 50,000 volumes, 

Making books accessible to users is the 
guiding principle of the library. An open 
stack system is used, giving readers direct 
access to the book collections. This system 
transforms the book collections, containing 
the thought and achievements of the best 
scholars and scientists through the ages, in- 
to active instructional tools for both the 
faculty and the cadets. 

The Academy Library possesses one of the 
best newspaper collections in the western 
part of the United States. The library sub- 
scribes to 70 daily newspapers which include 
the leading journals from every part of the 
United States, and outstanding foreign 
newspapers such as the London Times and 
Manchester Guardian. Its collection in- 
cludes a complete file of the New York 
Times since 1913 on microfilm. The library 
is also a depository for Government docu- 
ments. 

The Academy Library holds a membaship 
in the Bibliographical Center for Research. 
Through this service, the library is able to 
arrange loans of books and periodicals from 
library resources throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS 


One of the objectives of the Air Force Acad- 
emy is to develop in its cadets the highest 
form of discipline—that self-discipline 
which enables a man to see his responsibili- 
ties and to carry them out without compul- 
sion. This is especially important in mod- 
ern aerial warfare which may require single 
aircraft to operate independently, vast dis- 
tances from home base, and out of contact 
with higher authority. Such discipline is 
not the product of stereotyped minds which 
have been trained to accept without ques- 
tion. One of the fundamental tenets of Air 
Force Academy educational philosophy is 
that cadets shall be encouraged to question 
constructively everything that they read and 
hear. This philosophy cannot exist in a 
rigid, formalized atmosphere. Visitors to 
the Academy are often surprised at the re- 
laxed classroom atmosphere and by the give- 
and-take which goes on among the cadets 
and between cadets and instructors. 

Cadets attend classes in sections of ap- 
proximately 12 men. This small group teach- 
ing situation allows instructors to know their 
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students and to derote attention to the 
learning problems of each cadet. Teaching 
techniques vary with subject matter, but in 
all cases are calculated to derive maximum 
benefit from small sections. In the humani- 
ties-social science area, the discussion and 
Seminar methods are used extensively. In- 
terdepartmental seminars are especially pro- 
ductive in the social science field. These 
methods are supplemented by lectures to an 
entire class. Many of the lectures are deliv- 
ered by guest speakers who are distinguished 
in their fields. Recitation, instructor demon- 
stration, and student performance are fre- 
quently used techniques in the scientific area. 

Although cadets are tested more frequently 
than is customary in civilian institutions, 
there Is no standard testing pattern. In the 
basic science courses, a quiz or graded black- 
board work Is given at more than half the 
daily attendances. Testing is less frequent 
in the humanities-social science area where 
cadets may be given a short objective quiz 
or an essay test about once each week. 
Preparation of lessons is considered a mili- 
tary duty; each cadet is expected to have 
studied his lesson prior to class. Homework 
assignments are based on approximately 2 
hours of outside preparation for each hour 
of classroom attendance. Generally, class- 
room periods are of 55 minutes’ duration, 
although 75-minute periods are used in some 
of the scientific and engineering subjects. 
Laboratory periods are 110 minutes in length. 

Audio-visual aids are used extensively 
Where appropriate. Each academic depart- 
ment has available slide, moving picture, and 
Opaque projectors. Audio- visual services, an 
activity under the jurisdiction of the dean 
of faculty. maintains a large library of films, 
transparencies, and recordings, and is 
equipped to produce other types of instruc- 
tional aids. 

Each department conducts extra instruc- 
tion periods after regular classroom hours 
for cadets who need additional instruction 
On a particular lesson. Cadets are encour- 
aged to consult with their instructors outside 
the classroom as frequently as they wish. 
Extra instruction and individual conferences 
are conducted on an informal basis, usually 
in the instructor's office, 


THE FACULTY 


Faculty members have been selected from 
among Regular and Reserve Air Force offi- 
cers on active duty. Selection is based on 
academic preparation. teaching experience, 
or potential, and performance as an officer. 
Approximately one-third of the faculty are 
graduates of the United States Military or 
Naval Academies. ‘The universities at which 
the instructional staff have done graduate 
work include Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Georgetown 
University, and the Universities of Penn- 
Sylvania, Denver, Chicago, California, Mis- 
souri. North Carolina, Colorado, and Texas. 
The faculty averages 5 years’ college-level 
teaching experience at civilian institutions 
Or at the United States Military and Naval 
Academies. 

Almost without exception, members of the 
Academy faculty have lived and traveled 
abroad. Often, their duties prior to Join- 
ing the faculty haye been directly related 
to the subjects which they teach. In the 
Scientific area, for example, many instruc- 
tors have served with the Air Research and 
Development Command, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, or the Air Materiel Command. 
About half of the faculty are pilots or navi- 
Gators who have served with operational 
units. 

In addition to their primary function of 
Academic instruction, all members of the 
Air Force Academy faculty are responsible 
for participating in the development of the 
Cadet’s character and leadership ability, and 
tor motivating each cadet to devote his life 
to the service of his country. 
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By law, the Alr Force Academy is author- 
ized 21 permanent professors. Other fac- 
ulty members usually serve at the Academy 
for a period of 4 years, though a few may 
remain for longer periods. Some instructors 
will return to the Academy for a second tour 
of instructional duty after having served an 
intervening tour in another type of Air Force 
activity. i 

THE AIRMANSHIP PROGRAM 

The principal purpose of this brochure is 
to acquaint the reader with the academic 
plan of the Air Force Academy—with what 
is taught, how classes are conducted, and 
who does the teaching. An equally impor- 
tant part of the entire Academy plan of edu- 
cation and training is the airmanship pro- 
gtam program which is under supervision 
of the Commandant of Cadets. 

The airmanship program includes mili- 
tary, flying, and physical training which 
total 3815 semester hours over the cadet's 
4 years at the Academy (chart III). 
Seventeen and one-half semester hours of 
airmanship training are given during the 
academic years (mid-September to early 
June); the remaining hours are taught in 
the summer months, During the summer, 
each cadet of the three upper classes is also 
granted leave. 

The military training phase of the air- 
manship program includes those subjects 
which the cadet will need to know as a sec- 
ond lieutenant: squadron administration, 
airbase functions, Air Force organization, 
weapons, functions of the major commands, 
leadership, instructor training, and drill. 
The cadet is also given a broad understand- 
ing of the organization and capabilities of 
other elements of the national defense 
structure including the problems of joint 
military operations. His classroom instruc- 
tion is supplemented by summer fleld trips 
to Air Force, Army, and Navy installations. 

Flying training is concentrated in the 3 
upper class years. The program includes 
classroom work in navigation, and practical 
experience in aerial navigation aboard the 
Academy's fiying classrooms, Convair 7-29 
navigation training aircraft. Each cadet 
also receives introductory pilot training dur- 
ing the summer following his fourth class 
year. An increase in the amount of pilot 
training Is presently under study. 

Physical training extends throughout the 
endet's 4 years at the Academy and in- 
cludes both physical conditioning and in- 
struction’ in team and individual sports. 
Emphasis is on contact sports, such as box- 
ing, judo, and football. An extensive in- 
tramural program is part of the physical 
training curriculum. Upper classmen serve 
as team coaches and as instructors. These 
duties are considered important elements of 
the cadet’s training in leadership. 

Cadet life outside the academic classroom 
Is supervised by the commandant of cadets 
and his staff. The regimen under which 
cadets live is actually a 4-year laboratory 
exercise im command and leadership. First 
and second classmen are responsible for the 
day-to-day administration of the wing of 
cadets and for the operation of the system 
under which the two upper classes assist in 
the military training and discipline of new 
cadets. 

At the Air Force Academy, each cadet de- 
velops a rigid adherence to truth which is 
essentinl to his performance as a career of- 
ficer in the United States Alr Force. The 
honor code, which pervades every action of 
the Air Force cadet, Is bullt around a basic 
and uncompromising premise: complete in- 
tegrity. 

During the initial phase of cadet training 
in his first summer at the Alr Force Acad- 
emy, the new cadet is given a course of 
instruction in ethics, In this series of lec- 
tures and discussions, the honor code is 
explained in detail, enabling him to under- 
stand fully the importance and benefits of 
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his honor code. He learns that a cadet's 
word is never questioned; he is exposed to 
an atmosphere of complete trust among his 
fellow cadets and the officers of the Air 
Force Academy. 

The honor code is administered by the 
cadets through a council of elected repre- 
sentatives who are responsible for maintain- 
ing the highest standards of honor in the 
cadet wing. Membership in this council is 
the highest office to which a cadet may be 
elected. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

The cadet’s heavy workload is balanced by 
an extensive and well-rounded program of 
extracurricular activities. Social activities 
are centered at Arnold Hall, where excellent 
facilities have been provided for dances, 
informal entertainment of guests, and for 
club meetings. 

Extracurricular activities may be divided 
into three general categories: those of an 
educational nature, those which are pri- 
marily recreational, and the program of in- 
tercolleglate athletics, 

Eeducational activities 


Extracurricular activities of an educational 
nature are generally supervised by members 
of the faculty. These activities include 
publication of the cadet yearbook; the cadet) 
magazine, Talon; and Contralls, a booklet 
which contains a variety of information on 
cadet life and lore, Academy customs, and 
facts about the military services. The Ca- 
det Forensic Association participates in in- 
tercolleglate debates and oratorical contests 
throughout the Rocky Mountain area. The 
Cadet Forum sponsors a series of informal 
Sunday afternoon meetings at which pub- 
lic affairs are discussed by guests who are 
authorities on various aspects of national 
and international policy. The Forum is also 
p an annual intercollegiate con- 
ference on international affairs which will 
convene for the first time in 1958, Week- 
end and holiday trips to local areas of geo- 
graphical interest are conducted by the 
Geography Club. 

Recreational and hobby clubs 


The cadets have organized radio, model 
engineering, photography, judo, skeet, and 
chess clubs. For cadets who are interested 
in music, there are three cadet choirs which 
sing at weekly religious services. A cadet 
dance band plays for informal social activi- 
tles. Some of the best in the coun- 
try is found within 2 hours’ drive of the 
Academy. The ski club provides equipment 
and lessons for its members and sponsors 
regular Sunday and holiday trips to adjacent 
ski areas. 

One of the most fascinating and unusual 
of Academy recrational activities is the cadet 
soaring club. The Air Force Academy, 
standing at the foot of the rampart range, 
is in what is considered to be one of the 
world's best areas for soaring. The club has 
both two-place training gliders and high 
performance sallplanes. It is possible for 
a cadet to progress through a carefully su- 
pervise program to the highest soaring rat- 
ings granted by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the Soaring Society of 
America. The members not only fly, but also 
bulld some of their own sailplanes. 


Intercollegiate athletics 


Blue-and-silyer clad teams of the Air Force 
Academy, known as the falcons, are rapidly 
carving a name for the Academy in the 
world of intercollegiate athletics. The Acad- 
emy fields intercollegiate teams in football, 
soccer, cross country, basketball, wrestling, 
gymnastics, swimming, fencing, skiing, base- 
ball, track, golf, tennis, rifie, and pistol. 
Lacrosse and hockey will be added to this 
array when the Academy moves to its perma- 
nent site in 1958. 

During the first 2 years, Academy teams 
competed successfully with collegiate insti- 
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tutions in the Rocky Mountain area. In 
1958, the Academy will schedule strong inter- 
sectional opposition in all varsity sports. 

Intercollegiate athletics are open to any 
cadet who maintains a cumulative average 
of 70 percent or higher in every subject. 
Those cadets who are not members of Inter- 
collegiate athletic squads participate in the 
Academy's extensive intramural athletic pro- 
gram. 

SELECTION OF CADETS 

The procedures for gaining admission to 
the Air Force Academy are described in de- 
tail In the Air Force Academy catalog. The 
majority of candidates are nominated by 
Congressmen to compete in state competi- 
tions. There are other competitions among 
nominees of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent; competitions for residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories, and the 
Panama Canal Zone; competitions within 
the Regular and Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces; and a competition open to 
sons of deceased veterans. Selection within 
each competition is based upon the can- 
didate’s performance on college entrance 
examination board tests, alrmanship and 
physical aptitude tests, and upon an eval- 
uation of the candidate's high school record. 
Candidates are judged not only on their 
mental achievement and ability but also 
upon activities which indicate leadership 
potential. 

The Air Force Academy is interested in 
young men who are outstanding both intel- 
lectually and physically, who have a wide 
range of interests, and who haye demon- 
strated a capacity for leadership. The edu- 
cational and training program and the de- 
mands of cadet life are exacting. Few men, 
no matter how talented they may be, will 
complete the Air Force Academy program 
unless they sincerely desire to serve their 
country as officers of the United States Air 
Force. 

Although there are no specific minimums 
of secondary school courses or credits re- 
quired. of candidates, the Air Force Academy 
entrance examinations measure academic 
achievement that is expected of a secondary 
school graduate. The academic preparation 
which offers the best promise of success as 
a candidate and as a cadet includes the 
following minimum courses: 

Elementary algebra: 1 year. 

Intermediate algebra: 1 year. 

Plane geometry: 1 yéar. 

Solid geometry: 4% year, 

Trigonometry: 34 year. 

Physics: 1 year. 

Chemistry: 1 year. 

English: 4 years. 

World history: 1 year. 

United States history: 1 year. 

Cadets also find that additional social 
studies (government and economics, for in- 
stance) and a short course in typing are 
helpful, 

The Air Force cadet's standing in his class 
depends on a measure of leadership ability 
as well as academic achievement. The best 
demonstration of leadership potential that 
a candidate can show is active participation 
in extracurricular activities, both athletic 
and nonathletic. Candidates who have had 
a successful record in the Boy Scouts, in the 
Civil Air Patrol, and in student government 
have had experiences that contribute to 
success as a cadet. 

The academic workload of a cadet and 
the programs of military training, flying 
training, and physical training demand a 
high degree of physical fitness. Prospective 
candidates are advised to attend to physical 
development as well as mental development. 
“A sound mind in a sound body” is old 
advice, but every successful Air Force cadet 
knows its value. 

- AN AIR FORCE CAREER 


When a cadet graduates from the Air Force 
Academy with his bachelor of science degree, 
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aeronautlcal rating as navigator, and com- 
mission as second lieutenant, his education 
and training, far from being completed, have 
just begun. Immediately after graduation 
leave, the majority of graduates will go to 
pilot training. A smaller number will be 
given advanced training in navigation skills. 
All will then be assigned to operational units 
as air crew members in fighter, bomber, or 
transport aircraft, Generally, a part of the 
Academy graduate's first 5 years will be spent 
overseas in Europe, the Far East, North 
Africa, the Caribbean area, or at one of our 
northern defense bases. ` 

After about 5 years’ service, the young of- 
ficer will attend the first of the Air University 
courses for officers, the equadron officers’ 
course. Some 5 years later, he will probably 
be assigned for 10 months to the Air Com- 
mand and Staff School. A few carefully 
selected officers who are destined for the 
highest levels of command and staff posi- 
tions will ultimately attend the Air War 
College, the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces or the National War College. These 
last two schools are joint institutions for of- 
ficers. of the Air Force, Army, and Navy, and 
personnel from the Department of State and 
other governmental agencies. 

In his years between service schools, the 
typical officer will rotate between air crew 
duties, staff positions, and command duty 


with various Air Force commands, such as the- 


Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Com- 
mand, Air Defense Command, Air Training 
Command, Air Research and Development 
Command, or Air Materiel Command. The 
officer's staff duties may be in personnel man- 
agement, intelligence, operations, communi- 
cations and electronics, training and educa- 
tion, research and development, meteorology, 
supply, or financial management. These are 
a few of the approximately 30 broad career 
fields open to Air Force officers. There are, 
of course, specialties within many of these 
fields. 

A substantial number of Academy grad- 
uates will be sent to civilian universities or to 
the Air Force Institute of Technology for 
postgraduate work leading to a master’s— 
and-in some cases to a doctor's—degree. A 
few of the areas in which Air Force officers 
do graduate work are aeronautical, chemical, 
and electrical engineering, guided missiles, 
nuclear physics, mathematics, personnel 
management, business administration, jour- 
nalism, economics, languages, international 
relations, and education. The range of 
professional specialization within the Air 
Force is extremely wide. So diversified are 
Air Force activities that virtually every pro- 
fession found in the civilian world may also 
be found within the Air Force. 

In addition to its extensive program of 
graduate education in civilian universities 
and its own Air University school system, 
the Air Force operates many specialized 
schools in such fields as maintenance, engi- 
neering, armament, photography, nuclear 
weapons, and intelligence. The principal 
peacetime function of the Air Force is train- 
ing to maintain a high level of combat readi- 
ness, for any full-scale war of the future 
probably would not permit a long period of 
mobilization and training. 

Some of the Academy graduate’s assign- 
ments will be in the United States and others 
overseas. In 30 years of service, an officer 
may anticipate spending 8 or 9 years abroad. 
Generally, he will be able to take his family 
with him as he travels to foreign countries. 
This opportunity to live and travel abroad 
is one of the greatest attractions of an Air 
Force career. 

As an officer advances in rank, his respon- 
sibilities increase proportionately. The com- 
mander of a combat wing (normally a 
colonel) has under his supervision many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of weapons and equip- 
ment and several hundred officers and air- 
men, The commander of a numbered Air 
Force, such as the 8th Air Force which is part 
of Strategic Alr Command, occupies a posi- 
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tion of responsibility comparable to that of 
the president of a very large corporation. 
Such a commander is accountable for the 
lives of several thousand people and the wise 
employment of weapons of tremendous de- 
structive capacity. Officers who hold key 
staff positions In the Air Force participate 
actively in the formulation of military and 
national policy. Theirs are among the most 
complex and engrossing jobs of our times. 

Whatever may be the direction of the Acad- 
emy graduate’s career in the Air Force, he 
will stand always at the forefront of the air 
age. The breadth of vision which he ac- 
quired at the Air Force Academy will stand 
him in good stead through years of rapid 
change and unprecedented problems, and he 
will find deep satisfaction in a career of serv- 
ice to his country and his fellow men. 

For further information, write to: Director 
of Admissions, United States Air Force Acad- 
emy, Denver 8, Colo, 


Cuart I 
Dean or FAcutty 
DEPARTMENTS 

Division of basic sciences: Mathematics, 
graphics, chemistry, physics. 

Division of social sciences: History, eco- 
nomics, political science, military history 
and geography, psychology. 

Division of applied sciences: Mechanics, 
electrical engineering, thermodynamics, areo- 
dynamics. 

Division of humanities: English, foreign 
languages, law and logic. 

Cuart II 
U.S. Air Force Academy Academie 
Curriculum 
SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 


Re 
phres 
ter 
hours 


Class year 


1 


Muthemat es 
Charts and maps, engincering 
drawing 


Flectrical engineering. 
Avcrodynamics—____ 
Thormodynamies_— 
Design appreciation. 


tor 
hours 


e n 


Geography. 
TTT 
History of world civilization. — 
United States history.. 
U. S. Government:__. 52h: 
Principles of ceanomiles, coni- 

parative ceonomic systonis. — 
Economics of national security. |_ 
Forvign governments and in- 
ternutional relations 4 4 


2 Re 


ir 15 16 2 us 


SUMMARY TOTALS, 4 YEARS 


Total semester hours — mi 


2 All departments participate in special course pro- 
prams for selected ps brig Bee epp: 7-9 for discussion of 
„ acevlerated, and spe courses, 
3 Advanced or accelerated courses are offered In these 
arcus, 
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Military training 
Viving training.. 
Pliysical training.. 
Intrumurul uthloties 2-2-5. ene seen wee eens | 


Sammer period, class 
year 
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Airmanship curriculum summary 
CONTACT HOUSE 


Acadontic year, class 
yeur 


SEMESTER HOURS 


Military training. 
Flying training.. 
Physical training 


Roger Babson Reports on Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an interesting report on gold by 
the noted financier Roger Babson, which 
appeared in the Rancho Santa Fe Times 
on July 10, 1958: 

RoGER Basson Sars ‘ 

Basson Pank. Mass., July 9.—As I have 
already expressed myself in these columns, 
I do not expect any shooting war to be 
Started by Russia, and probably no chemical 
war. I do expect an intensified economic 
war and believe we are now in such an eco- 
nomic war, started by Russia some months 
ago. One of the weapons Russia will use is 
gold. ` 

RUSSIA'S GOLD SUPPLY 

Although over 50 percent of the free 
world's annual production of gold comes 
from South Africa, Russia is now reported 
to be producing $500 million worth a year; 
to have on hand $8 billion dollars worth to 
Use as a weapon against us. This gold could 
be a real factor in breaking commodity prices 
and prolonging our business depression. 

Probably Russia has in mind establishing 
& gold ruble which would have a constant 
value in foreign trade all over the world. 
This could make a great impression on both 
our allies and the backward nations. It 
should be an important weapon for Russia 
in the economic war in which we are now 
engaged. It seems, however, that as the next 
step in making a Russian ruble universal for 
trade, Russia must agree to the British in- 
Sistence on mutual freedom of travel and 
communications and cease radio-jamming 
anything related to business or finance, 

_ VALUE. OF THE DOLLAR 


Previous to 1934 the American dollar was 
based on gold at a price of $20.67 per ounce. 
Under the Roosevelt administration, the 
price increased and the dollar diluted. It is 
safa that Mr. Macmillan and President 


Summer period, class 
your 


Acailomic year, class 
year 


Totals 


Eisenhower discussed the problem at their 


recent conference. They agreed that it 
should aiso be discussed with friendly na- 
tions; but this might cause them to become 
frightened and lead them to withdraw gold 
from the United States, which American in- 
ves tors do not want done. 

Interfering with the price of gold would 
certainly cause more inflation. Many peo- 
ple think inflation is a bullish argument in 
the stock market; but it may not be so. If 
foreign nations withdraw very much gold, 
the bearish factors could offset the bullish. 


THE TRUE STATISTICS 


Since 1950, Europe has increased its gold 
holdings to $8 billion, some from mining and 
purchasing in the open market and some 
by withdrawals from other countries, This 
especially applies to West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium, The latter coun- 
try has also benefited from its large uranium 
holdings in Africa, During the last few 
months, our gold supply has been reduced 
$144 billion. At this rate we would lose 
over $314 billion worth during 1958. 

A statistical analysis of this loss shows 
that it has been due to a change in our for- 


eign-trade situation. Up until recently, our 


exports exceeded our imports, and our stock 
of gold increased. Now this tide has turned 
and our imports of raw materials and manu- 
factured goods exceed our exports. 


WHAT ABOUT GOLD SHARES 


Naturally, there has been an “increase in 
the price of gold shares which are traded 
eee or the London Stock Exchange and 
in nto. There are two reasons for this 
increase: (1) When business is in a recession, 
as at present, the cost of mining gold de- 
creases, Since the price of gold after it is 
mined does not decline, this increases the 
profits of good gold mines. These profits 
have not been very satisfactory during the 
past few years and the prices of gold shares 
have been abnormally low. (2) The current 
talk about devaluation of the dollar has also 
been a factor, but this is a very speculative 
factor. 

It seems to me, however, that aside from 
the above two reasons, readers are justified 
in holding & few good gold stocks—not for 
profits, but for security. While I see reasons 
why many stocks should decline in the next 
year, I see no reason why many good gold 
stocks should sell lower than they did a year 
ago. 
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Tt is illegal for American investors to store 
any raw gold in safe-deposit boxes in the 
United States or its possessions, I am, how- 
ever, seeking a Government ruling as to 
whether or not investors may store such gold 
in other nations. When I recelye a copy of 
said ruling, I will ffeely send it to any reader 
on request, 


H. R. 12704 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on the Consent Calendar today was H. R. 
12704, a bill which would change the 
distribution of the funds derived from 
Federal forests. Two years ago during 
the 84th Congress, a similar bill was in- 
troduced and put on the Censent Cal- 
endar., At that time I opposed the bill 
for the same reasons I opposed H. R. 
12704 today. 


The money received by the counties 
may seem nominal, and yet when one 
thinks about it in terms of the help they 
give to education it is a good deal of 
money. My own State of Oregon re- 
celves a good share of the funds spent 
on education from this source, and I 
know that my State is not alone in this. 


Cecil Posey, executive secretary of the 
Oregon Education Association, had this 
to say in a letter: 

I have just received word from Forrest E. 
Cooper, counsel for the public lands com- 
mittee of the Association of Oregon Coun- 
ties, that H. R. 12704 has cleared the Agri- 
cultural Committee in the House and will 
appear on the Consent Calendar on July 
21, 1958. 5 

As you are aware, funds from the United 
States forest lands that now go to the coun- 
ties are used for roads and schools. This 
proposal would allow these funds to be used 
for other purposes. We are very much op- 
posed to opening up the use of these funds 
for purposes other than those for which they 
are now used. 

Forrest E. Cooper, representing the Oregon 
Association of Counties, was promised by the 
clerk of the House Agriculture Committee 
that If this measure was called up for a 
hearing, he could oppose it in committee. 
He was not given that opportunity. 


Albert Skaggs, research director of the 
Oregon Education Association, states: 

There is a great deal of concern here with 
the attempt * * * to allow the counties to 
use the Federal forest land revenues for gen- 
eral governmental purposes (H. R. 12704). 
At the present time, one-fourth of the 
money goes to the schools, and three-fourths 
for public roads. The total amount of money 
that Oregon received for 1957-58 18 $9,450,662. 

Enclosed is a listing of the amount of 
money the schools in Oregon have received 
from the Federal forest land revenues that 
have been returned to the State. 

Your help in stopping H. R. 12704 will be 
much appreciated, 


This list of counties which I have in- 
serted, below, shows that 29 out of 36 
counties in Oregon have received bene- 
fits: "3 
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Federal forest land revenues for schools, 
1957-58 


581.558. 
84, O00. 


Leaders of my State are not alone in 
opposing this legislation. Let me quote 
a few of the comments received. 

Mrs. Bernie Jacobsen, president of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: $ 

The Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reaffirms its unanimous action In 
convention of May 1958 favoring legislation 
requiring countries to ‘allocate at least 50. 
percent of Federal forest and grazing funds 
to the public schools. We strongly recom- 
mend amendment to H. R. 12704 that would 
protect school revenue. 


Mr. Joe A. Chandler, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Education Associa- 
tion: > 

I have checked with the officers of the 
Washington Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Washington State School Directors, 
and Washington County Superintendents 
Association. They agree with us that our 
Washington State statutes should be 
changed to provide for compulsory division 
of forestry funds equally between the coun- 
ties and the schools before we can support 
Federal legislation liberalizing the distribu- 
tion of forestry moneys to the county gen- 
eral funds. 


Forrest Rozzell, executive secretary, 
Arkansas Education Association: 

H. R. 12704 will cost the schools of Arkan- 
sas $539,000 annually; we are unalterably 
opposed, Wiring our delegation to this et- 
fect. 


F. E. Bass, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Tennessee Education Association: 

In 1956-57 Tennessee received $86,066 
from this fund. Of this amount, the 
schools received $62,978.20. While this is 
not a lot of money, it means considerable 
to some of our counties. There are 12 coun- 
ties which receive funds as a result of this 
act. 


Dix Price, executive secretary, Ari- 
zona Education Association: 

Horan bill amending Forest Lands Act 
could deprive Arizona schools of $104,000 
annually. Amount not substantial but vital 
to many small schools in forest counties, 
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Have wired Arizona delegation urging op- 
position to bill. 


Phares E. Reeder, executive secretary, 
West Virginia Education Association: 

Recent West Virginia law allocates 80 per- 
cent of forest land money to the county 
school board. The balance goes to the-State 


road commission. 


Passage of H. R. 1270 * * * would divert 
school and road money to the county govern- 
ment, which has the barest of administrative 
responsibilities in our State. 


Last year California received $4 mil- 
lion and Idaho received 812 million. 

Some may argue that under this bill 
the States will still receive these funds. 
This is true, but how can we be sure that 
any of that money would be used for edu- 
cation? Enough money is never allo- 
cated for schools. Speeches, editorials, 
articles, and so forth, have pointed this 


fact out to us often, and in the Congress, 


this year we have considered a great deal 
of legislation dealing with Federal aid to 
education in one form or another. Yet, 
the purpose of H. R. 12704 is to decrease 
that money which is already earmarked 
for education. If this source of revenue 
is lost to the State educational systems— 


` how will they make up this deficit? 


\ 


Because I recognize the importance of 
this money to Oregon schools and those 
of the rest of the Nation, I feel com- 
pelled to voice my objection to this bill. 


Hans J. Morgenthau on Lebanon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. -Mr. Speaker, Hans J. 
Morgenthau has been for some years 
director of the center for the study of 
American foreign policy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His article, The 
Lebanese Disaster, in the current issue 
of the New Republic is a contribution to 
the hard reappraisal of our policies in 
the Middle East which is now being un- 
dertaken: 

Tue LEBANESE DISASTER 
(By Hans J. Morgenthau) 

It is an odd experience to think and write 
on a momentous event in American foreign 
policy after being cut off for nearly a month 
from all meaningful contact with foreign 
policy. Having lived in recent weeks in dif- 
ferent parts of Wyoming, limited to the news- 
papers of the region which are local in the 
sense our neighborhood weeklies are and to 
radio and television programs selected by 
local stations in view of local interests, I am 
struck by the isolation from what is going 
on in the world, in which the inhabitants 
of this region year-in and year-out live, 
This is not {isolationism as a policy; this is 
isolation as a fact of life. 

Yet in a sense this is also a fascinating 
experience. For the first time as far as I can 
remember, I am all by myself in having to 
make up my mind about a momentous con- 
temporary event. The wisdom of Walter 
Lippmann is lost to me; James Reston cannot 
help me with lines to read between; the in- 
flection in Ed Murrow’s voice does not beckon 
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me to turn in the direction all good men 
must turn. I know nothing about the mood 
of the Nation nor of the climate of opinion 
in Washington. No research assistant pro- 
vides me with historic analogiés; no punch 
card checks my facts; nobody and nothing 
reassures me. The temptation to trim one's 
sails to the prevailing wind or else to sail 
against it does not need to be resisted; for 
there is no way of teHing which way the 
wind blows. Nothing stands between the 
observer's mind and the facts, and the ob- 
server has nothing to go on except the bare 
facts of the situation and the resources of 
his mind. 

Thus I find the intervention of the United 
States and Great Britain in the Middle East 
both inevitable under the circumstances and 
@ national disaster. To speak of America 
alone, this intervention has been made in- 
evitable by the policies we have pursued, 
and the commitments we have entered into, 
in the Middle East. Our policy has been to 
defend the status quo in the Middle, East 
by supporting as allies those states which 
would accept our support, and both the com- 
mitments of the Baghdad Pact and of the 
Eisenhower doctrine serve to implement that 
policy, It is the unsoundness of that policy 
which makes any attempt to implement it by 
unilateral military action a self-defeating 
enterprise, fraught with terrible dangers. 
For, as we might have learned from Metter- 
nich’s experience more than a century ago, 
a policy of the status quo is sound only when 
it seeks to defend a status quo viable in it- 
self. The defense of western Europe is such 
n policy; for the vitality of the nations of 
western Europe provides the indigenous ele- 
ment necessary for the defense of the exist- 
ing distribution of power, guaranteed by the 
support of the United States. 

What exists in western Europe is totally 
absent in the Middle East, None of the 
“nations” of the Middle East to whose de- 
Tense we are committed is a viable political 
or military entity. Far from being the crea- 
tures of their own organic growth or of a 
sudden surge of inner strength, they are but 
the artifacts of the aspirations and rivalries 
of foreign powers. Where in any of these 
nations“ are the prerequisites of nation- 
hood? What are the historic antecedents_ 
which would entitle the present territories of 
Lebanon or Jordon to house a nation? Is 
Jordan a nation—whose king dares entrust 
his life only to White Russian bodyguards, 
who during the last year has lost two chiefs 
of staff by desertion to Syria, who, after ex- 
pelling British power 2 years ago, must now 
call it back to save his life and throne? 
The truth is that those nations are not na- 
tions at all. They cannot exist without an 
outside power supporting them, In the past, 
Great Britain and France supported them 
as semicolonial dependencies, taking a last 
Hing at colonial control. With the collapse 
of British and French power in the Middle 
East, which the Suez debacle of 1956 both 
consummated and made manifest, those 
nations“ became like ripe fruit, waiting for 
somebody else to pluck them. Has the United 
States chosen to succeed France in Lebanon 
and to support the resumption of Britain's 
traditional role in Jordan? If this is what it 
is trying to do—and it is impossible to say 
what else it could be—then the United States 
is up against a force before which European 
colonialism had had to retreat when that 


‘force stood alone, and which is now support- 


ed by the power of the Soviet Union. That 
force is Arab nationalism, and for it the 
artificial boundaries of Arab “nations” are 
meaningless, : 
This being the background of the problem 
that confronts the United States, it is im- 
possible to visualize a contingency under 
which the marines could ever be withdrawn 
from Lebanon short of a radical revision of 
the basic assumptions and objectives of 
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American policy in the Middle East. For 
obviously what threatens the present regime 
of Lebanon and the existence of the state it- 
self is not an isolated act of outside inter- 
vention which can be frustrated by a show of 
Military force. Nor is it Communist sub- 
version; for after all. regimes have been over- 
thrown and kings deposed and assassinated 
before communism was ever heard of, and 
Arab nationalism uses communism, as it is 
used by it, but the two movements are not 
identical. What threatens Lebanon is its 
congenital inner wéakness, made acute by 
the simultaneous collapse of western influ- 
ence and power in the Middle East, the rise of 
Arab nationalism, and the entrance of the 
Soviet Union into the Middle East as a major 
factor. How are the marines going to supply 
that Inner vitality without which a state 
must become either the client of a stronger 
power or be absorbed by it? To land marines 
in Lebanon was easy; how to create condi- 
tions in Lebanon which will allow us to get 
them out again is not only difficult, but ap- 
Pears to be an impossible task. 

Yet even if it were in the interest of the 
United States to frustrate the designs of Arab 
nationalism even by force of arma, is it likely 
that military intervention in Lebanon will 
Serve that purpose? The symbol and the 
driving force of Arab nationalism is Nasser of 
Egypt. How is the prestige of Nasser to be 
diminished and the attraction of his cause to 
be impaired by sending the marines to Leb- 
anon? Will both not rise to unprecedented 
heights by virtue of that very action? The 
answers to these rhetorical questions cannot 
be doubted. When Great Britain, France. 
and Israel invaded Egypt in 1956, they struck 
indeed at the heart of the trouble. What- 
ever else may be said against the wisdom of 
this action and, more particularly, against 
the manner of its execution, that action at 
least aimed at the right target and in that 
Tespect appears to have been inspired by one 
Sound political Judgment which is missing 
in ours, 

Our action, then, is politically deficient 
even in terms of the overall policy that has 
Made it inevitable; for it has led us into a 
Political blind alley, with only the United 
Nations or the Soviet Union, that is, the 
Policies of other nations, to extricate us. 
This is a miserable position for a great Na- 
tion to be in: to embark upon a policy which 
leads nowhere and then to have to try to 
Maneuver other nations into policies which 
Will at least prevent the debacle of one’s own 
Policy from becoming too obvious by opening 
up the possibility of retreat. 

But this is not all and it is not even the 
Worst that must be said about our interven- 
tion in Lebanon. Through the instrument 
Of that policy we have already inflicted upon 
Ourselves a defeat in the struggle for the 
Minds of men greater than any which the 
Soviet Union could ever have hoped to in- 
flict upon us by its own policy. The atti- 
tude which Japan and Sweden have taken in 
the Security Council and whatever other 
news about the reaction of foreign countries 
T could find indicate how unpopular our ac- 
tion is and to what an extent it has impaired 
the standing of the United States among 
the nations of the world. 

This is a miserable position for a great na- 
essarily a valid argument against our action 
it only that action were politically sound. 
Mr. Dulles is most certainly right when he 
insists that the United States is not engaged 

& popularity contest throughout the 
World. A great nation has interests which 
it must defend at any price, and loss of 
_ Popularity is by no means the highest price 

Which it must be willing to pay. However, 
the benefits to be expected from such a 
Policy must be worth the price to be paid. 
Yet where are the benefits to be expected 
from the policy upon which we have em- 
barked? And if there should be any, are 
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they likely to outweigh the loss which Is 
already obvious? 

That loss is alas not limited to our posi- 
tion in the struggle for the minds of men. 
More serious than any argument we have 
advanced thus far is the fact that our inter- 
vention in Lebanon increases the risk of a 
third world war. The readers of this journal 
do not need to be reminded of my conviction 
that the United States has interests which 
may compel it in certain circumstances to 
take such a risk. -I would not in the fall 
of 1956 have washed my hands of the fate of 


Hungary nor would Ihave destroyed the last 


vestige of British and French influence in 
the Middle East in order to save Nasser. 
Yet the interests at stake must be of ever- 
riding Importance In order to justify such 
a risk and the risk must be taken under 
circumstances most likely to minimize it. 

The intervention in Lebanon fails both 
these tests. That intervention has no ra- 
tional connection with our vital interests 
being—as I have tried to show—the inevit- 
able result of a mistaken policy. Further- 
more it challenges the Soviet Union under 
circumstances which minimize our political 
and military strength and maximize that 
of the Soviet Union—under circumstances 
which make it virtually impossible for the 
latter to refuse to take up the challenge. 
Given our political and military weakness 
in this self-chosen theater of operations we 
have provided the Soviet Union with an op- 
portunity which it must be expected to 
explolt fully either of dealing us a defeat of 
the first order or of engaging us by proxy 
in a costly limited war which can have 
neither a rational political nor military alm. 
In the end we will be faced with three 
choices each disastrous in a different way: 
either we will have to beat an ignominious 
retreat or we will have to waste our human 
and material resources in a senseless war or 
we will have to transform such a war into 
the ultimate catacylsm of a third world 
war. 

However, while these are the choices which 
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to take over? When are we going to realize 
that there is a golden mean between Wash- 
ington's injunction against “entangling al- 
lances” and the collector's approach to al- 
liances—the more the better regardless of in- 
terests and power—which we have practiced 
in recent years and which allows Lebanon to 
force us through an ultimatum into most 
risky action? How long are we going to con- 
tinue to accept as a substitute for thought 
that primitive and vulgar devil theory which, 
in imitation of Nazi and Communist thought 
processes, attributes every disturbance any- 
where in the world to a Communist conspir- 
acy masterminded in Moscow? How much 
time have we left to learn that the introduc- 
tion. of the cold war into the Middle East 
through the Baghdad Pact—playing one Arab 
state against the other in order to collect a 
few more useless and costly allles—has been 
a self-defeating policy, opening the door for 
the Soviet Union and enlarging if not open- 
ing a wound which that policy is unable to 
close? In other words is it not high time to 
look at the Middle East as it existed before 
the Baghdad Pact and in the light of a 
radically revised over-all orientation of our 
foreign policy? 

Such a new departure of our Middle 
Eastern policy must start with the recog- 
nition of certain fundamental facts. The 
first of these facts is the inevitability of 
Arab nationalism, owing nothing in its ex- 
istence to communism, which might have 
been destroyed in 1956 at its Egyptian 
source but against which the individual 
Arab states cannot be defended through 
Western military intervention. An Arab 
government, accepting or seeking Western 
support, signs its own death warrant as 
traitor to the cause of Arab nationalism. 

The second fundamental fact. which we 
have been trying to ignore, is the Russian 
presence in the Middle East. While our 
own policies are largely responsible for that 
presence, we only add new errors to old if 
we continue to refuse to face up to the 
unpleasant consequences of our actions. 


our present overall policy appears to leave’ The third fundamental fact to be recog- 


open to us, there is still another choice, 
which we should have taken long ago, and 
that is to scrap altogether a policy whose 
consistent application has had such disas- 
trous results, What is happening in the 
Middle East is but a particularly disastrous 
consequence of an overall policy which 
sooner or later is bound to have similarly 
disastrous consequences elsewhere. What 
the Baghdad Pact and the Hsenhower doc- 
trine have achieved in the Middle East, 
SEATO may well achieve one of these days 
in southeast Asia, Committed as we are 
through these and similar undertakings to 
the defense of interests which are not neces- 
sarily our own and to the maintenance of 
the status quo which is not necessarily via- 
ble, we are bound to be faced with contin- 
‘encies in which we either must go back on 
our word or else risk expanding our blood 
and treasure in enterprises either far re- 
moved from our real interests or else incapa- 
ble of successful conclusion. The echo of 
those grandiloquent words and the shadow 
of those big gestures will come back to 
haunt us as they baunt us today in the 
Middle East. 

How many more lessons must we learn, if 
time will be given us to learn any more, in 
order to understand that there is a difference 
between a heroic posture which may be good 
news for tomorrow's editorial and the next 
elections, and a foreign policy which com- 
mits a nation—its blood, its treasure, its very 
existence—for an indefinite future? How 
long shall we allow platitudes about the in- 
dependence of small nations to obscure the 
obvious fact that most of the new nations of 
Asia and Africa do not constitute viable po- 
litical and military entities and therefore 
offer a standing invitation to stronger powers 


nized is the absence of any vital interests 
on the part of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East. The 
United States seeks stability both for sta- 
bility’s sake and in order to assure the flow 
of Arab oll to Western Europe. Let it be 
said in passing that American policy, in 
curious contrast to the policy of the oil 
companies, is in the habit of enormously 
exaggerating European dependence upon 
Arab oll and similarly underplaying Arab 
dependence upon European markets; for 
while Europe has alternative sources of sup- 
ply, the Arab states have no alternative mar- 
kets. Arab oil must flow west, or it will 
not flow at all. The Soviet Union seeks dis- 
order for disorder’s sake as a weapon in the 
cold war. The pursuit of these policies 
has brought the two super powers closer 
to the brink of a third world war than they 
have ever been before, Might they not have 
learned that the possible results for either 
side of the competition for power in the 
Middle East are not worth the price which 
disorder in the Middle East might impose 
upon both of them? 

In view of the absence of vital interests 
engaged in the Middle East on either side, 1 
have always believed—and there are men 
high in the councils of our Government who 
share this belief—that the Middle East offers 
a natural opportunity for a negotiated settle- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Such a settlement would re- 
quire of the United States and the Soviet 
Union a retreat to the position they occupled 
before they made the Middle East a battle- 
field in the cold war by trying to line up the 
Arab states on either side. Such a settle- 
ment would then have to create a new status 
quo in the Middie East viable within itself 
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and therefore susceptible to outside support. 
Such support would have to be provided by 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
working together in limiting the range of 
Arab nationalism under Egyptian leadership 
to the Arab peninsula, beyond which it 
could expand only with outside aid. Such 
a settlement would be enforced by the real- 
ization on either side that a drastic dis- 
turbance of the Middle Eastern status quo 
would constitute an equal threat to the vital 
interests of both by confronting both, as 
does the present disturbance, with the risk of 
a third world war, i 

Jr this analysis is correct then it was a 
mistake on our part to reject out of hand 
the Russian offers, made repeatedly in re- 
cent years, to negotiate a settlement of the 
Middle Eastern issues. While these lines are 
being written, the papers feport another 
Russian proposal for such a settlement. In 
view of the disastrous consequences of the 
policies the United States has pursued thus 
far in the Middle East, it would be the 
height of folly to approach such negotia- 
tions with the same untenable assumptions 
and objectives which are responsible for the 
disaster which our Middle Eastern policy 
faces today. 


Alex (Pop) Irion Retires After 52 Years’ 
Service as a Rural Carrier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest, most popular, courteous 
and accommodating rural mail car- 
riers in the United States, Mr. Alex 
(Pop) Irion, retired on July 31, 1958, af- 
ter serving on Rural Route 2 out of the 
Paris, Henry County, Tenn., post of- 
fice for the past 52 years. He was a 
great credit to the postal service on ac- 
count of his efficient record over a pe- 
riod of more than one-half of a century. 
He will be missed by the patrons of his 
route. Mr. Irion can now look forward 
to a well-deserved rest and vacation. 

I am inserting as a part of my re- 
marks a fine, deserving news article 
about his long, faithful service which 
appeared in last Thursday’s edition of 
the Paris Post-Intelligencer of Paris, 
Tenn., an outstanding daily newspaper 
in the district which I have the honor 
and privilege of representing: 

Por Irion Rerires—Unirep Srarrs MAIL'S 
OLDEST CARRIER— HAS DELIVERED on ROUTE 2 
FOR 52 Years 

(By Peggy Ragland) 

Alex (Pop) Irion, who might well be this 
country’s oldest rural mail carrier, retires 
today after 52 years of faithful service to the 
residents of route 2, Paris. 

The Federal rural free delivery first began 
In this country in 1889 and it was one of the 
first governmental services ever given to the 
rural people of our Nation. 

Mr. Irion, when he was just 17, first began 
carrying mail in 1906 over the 22 miles on 
route 2 as a substitute for his father, Phillip 
J. Irion. Since the time of the 22 miles of 
plain old dirt road with an average of 22 mail 
boxes and 22 pieces of dally mail, he has 
seen route 2 grow and lengthen to 46 miles 
with 288 rural boxes. At the last count pe- 
riod in May 1957, he delivered and collected 
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1,249 pieces of mail In 1 day. Local letters 
in the good old days were 1 cent and 
out-of-town letters were 2 cents. Some of 
Mr. Alex’ coworkers at the post office said, 
tongue in cheek, that he picked today to 
make his last run so he wouldn't have to 
carry any 4-cent letters. The 3-cent stamp 
will become a thing of the past tomorrow. 

If you are inclined to think mail service is 
slow now, just take this as a good example. 
Mr. Irion received notice on January 10, 1907, 
that he would officially become an appointed 
carrier on January 16 of the same year. The 
letter had been mailed from Washington 
January 5. 

For the first 6 months of his postal career 
after receiving the appointment he traveled 
the 22 miles on horseback to get the mail 
through. Later he drove a horse and buggy 
and then a 1913 Ford with a red front and 
straight fenders. ‘‘Of course, the weather had 
to be perfect to use the car so I got the most 
use from it in the summer. That winter 
weather and roads were just too much for the 
old Ford.” Still with-the Ford, but not the 
1913 model, he travels over 25 of the 46 miles 
on balcktopping and the rest on improve 
roads with gravel or hard bed. i 

Time was when he went to work at about 
7 in the morning and returned to the post 
office after dark. With improved roads and 
transportation he now leaves for the route 
at 8 a. m. and drives up to the post office 
about 12:30 or I p. m. 

Recalling one of the most hectic experi- 
ences he ever has had in delivering the mail, 
he told about the time he was trapped in 
quicksand. 

“There had been a big rain around here 
and I was delivering mail around Bird’s 
Creek. Well, sir, I drove off into the quick- 
sand that had washed up. I was in the 
morse and buggy then and somehow I man- 
aged to crawl through the back end and 
escape. There wasn't too much mail that 
day so I took it out the back with me. The 
old horse pulled out breaking the harnesses. 
Couple of days later a friend, Horace Frazier, 
and I got the buggy out.“ : 

People have always been helping him and 
the rural people he delivers to are all his 
friends, Color makes little difference to him. 
He tells this tale: “One time an old colored 
grandmother who could neither read nor 
write, asked me to write a post card for 
her to send to a friend. Well, I always car- 
ried them with me, so I said I would. Every- 
thing went along fine and finally as I was 
running out of space, I told her she would 
have to end the letter. She added just a few 
more words and closed by saying, ‘I'll end 
now but please excuse the bad writing and 
spelling.“ 

The Post Office Department never had a 
more able public-relation representative 
than Mr. Irion. Once during the war, an 
elderly patron wanted to send a package 
to his son overseas. I've only got a quar- 
ter.“ the father sald, but just send this 
package as far as the quarter will take it, 
and maybe it'll get to him.” Mr. Alex won't 
say where the rest of the postage came from. 
but somehow the package reached its Euro- 
pean destination. 

All the children on the route are special 
friends of Mr, Irion, In fact all the girls 
are my sweethearts and all the boys are my 
fellows. Mr. Irion put it this way, “If I 
make friends with the children then I don’t 
have to worry about the parents for they 
are my friends too.” In the good old days 
when comic papers and books were hard to 
get his family had plenty of good reading 
material and he always saved anything he 
could take with him on the route so none 
of the children would be disappointed at the 
mail box. 

The crackerbarrel philosopher gives this 
advice to young people. “If you ever want 
to invest in something, try kindness and 
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courtesy, There are more rewards in this 
than any money inyestment you could 
make.” 

The friendliness Mr. Irion has for humans 
knows no barriers. “Part of my 288 I de- 
liver to are colored and I show them the 
same service as I do my other. I never had 
to fix a flat or make a repair on my car. 
Some of my colored friends were always 
there to help me.“ 

Seems like Mr. Irion has always been help- 
ing people. It goes from giving bubble gum 
to the children, to helping buy an organ for 
a new church, to helping an injured man. 
“One day as I was making my rounds I 
came across the father of Paris policeman 
Paul Baucum. His team had run away and 
he had broken a hip. I did the best I could 
and then drove to get help.” 

During his 52 years of delivering he has 
served four generations in one family he 
knows of and probably in others too. Of 
the Hartsfield family, he has served the 
grandparents and parents of Mrs. Mary 
Hartsfield Thompson and now her son and 
his family. 

Of the rural subscribers, Mr. Irion says, 
they like to keep up with the news in the 
Post-Intelligencer and they just can't seem 
to do without it, “Sure, they may let the 
time run out but in a couple of weeks they 
are renewing it again.” ; . 

People mean a lot in Mr, Irion's life. Per- 
haps he can best express it this way, “A 
thing that has been your life for 52 years, 
besides your family, well, it is your life. 
The thing I hate most about retiring is the 
dear friends I have to leave. After you have 
been with them for a while they are the best 
people in the world.” 

To say Mr. Irion likes his Job and the 
people he works for would be putting it 
mildly. The people on the route are all his 
special friends and so are his coworkers at 
the post office. 

The Paris postmaster, Tommy Vaughn, 
has this to say about Mr, Irion. 

It has been an enriching experience for 
me to have had almost daily contact with 
Mr. Alec Irion since I came to the post office. 
Our association, however, began much earlier 
because he was our carrier when I was a 
child and used to wait for him at our mail- 
box. Mr. Alex was the first official of this 
great Government of ours that I ever saw, 
and, to me his record for public service 
stands today as a model for others to follow. 

It has been one of the highlights of my 
life to have finally worked with him and to 
have been privileged to have received his 
advice, which I have sought so often these 
last few years, both personally and in the 
conduct of the business of this office. I have 
never known a person who possessed a more 
selfless devotion to duty and such kindness 
for all mankind." 

Of the many honors and awards Mr. Irion 
has received, he has many service awards. 
Just a year or so ago Mr. Irion received a let- 
ter from the postmaster after the annual 
inspection, The letter was in praise of the 
condition of the boxes on his route. Too, 
he receiyed a letter of thanks from a Ten- 
nessee farm association for being the only 
carrier to deliver and return 100 percent of 
the letters sent out in an annual survey to 
rural box holders, 

Mr. Irion has the respect and love of his 
fellow mail carriers over a big area. He has 
served as president of the Tennessee State 
Letter Carriers’ Association, and was a dele- 
gate to the national convention of the asso- 
ciation in Boston. « 

He is a member of the board of stewards 
of First Methodist Church, and for many 
years was president of the Men's Bible Class. 

Besides attending church and lodge meet- 
ings, the next most important thing in his 
life is bass fishing. In 1952 he strung a 914 
pound Kentucky bass, which is up to date 
the largest Kentucky bass ever to be taken 
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from Kentucky Lake. He likes to recall the 
time when he was fishing at the lake and 
telt a strong tug at his line. “It must have 
been the mother or father of that 91!4-pound- 
er, for when looked to see it wasn't my line 
he had swallowed, it was that old cypress 
stump that it had been hiding under.” 

With all those sweethearts on the route, 
Mr. Irion met and married the one he loved 
best, the former Sophie Hill, on May 21, 
1911. They have 4 chudren—9 girls and 
1 boy. Mildred Irion lives and works in 
Memphis. Inez Irion lives with her sister 
and brother-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
(Kid) Neese and their only son, Alec, Jr., has 
a family. All three live in town 

Mr. Irion, who makes his last run today, 
has no definite plans about what he is going 
to do. He and his wife have just moved into 
a new home, “to be close to the children, “and 
the yard Is filled with growing flowers and 
“that grass kinda grows, too.” 

“I think the first thing I will do is go 
fishing. I know the father or mother of that 
little bass is still out there, and I want to 
spend some time trying to hook it. 


H. R. 12808, a Bill To Extend Section 8 
of the Federal Highway Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H, R. 12808. It is a bill which 
amends the Highway Act of 1958 to ex- 
tend for another 2 years the estimate of 
cost of completing the Interstate High- 
Way System. It extends section 8 of the 
Federal Highway Act to 1962 instead 
of 1960. 

The Interstate Highway program 
which would eventually link every cap- 
ital city in the United States by 41,600 
miles of wide highways is one of the 
biggest construction enterprises ever 
undertaken in history. 

In the amount of money involved, in 
the amount of materials to be used, in 
the amount of planning and engineering 
skills to be employed, it would dwarf 
into insignificance most of the great 
building programs of the past years— 
even past centuries, 

Support for H. R. 12808 has come 
from contractors, from the American 
Roadbuilders Association, from the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials, and from no less a builder and 
executive than Bertram D. Tallamy, the 
Federal Highway Administrator. These 
witnesses pointed out with clarity and 
emphasis that the economy and accom- 
Plishments of a continuing, orderly, 
properly financed program—already ef- 
fectively demonstrated in the past—is 
necessary if the highway departments 
of the various States are to project their 
Programs on more than a season-to- 
season basis. 

The same is true of the contractor. 
The further ahead a contractor can as- 
sess his volume of work, the purchase of 
materials, and utilization of personnel, 
as well as the distribution of machinery 
and equipment, the more efficiently he 
can operate and the lower the price he 
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can offer. The responsible highway con- 
tractor of today must of necessity be able 
to plan well ahead for the anticipated 
amount of construction work obtainable 
if he is to operate his enterprise in an 
effective and efficient manner. 

It is an established fact that most of 
the contractors doing highway work are 
literally small businesses. They may not 
fit into the category of small business 
as we generally know it, but when you 
consider that their annual gross volume 
averages about $5 million or less it be- 
comes apparent that orderly planning is 
indeed necessary if they are to continue 
as a successful segment of our economy. 
The bill provides that safeguard by add- 
ing 2 years to the period of planning. 

Highways today are more necessary 
than ever in the light of our defense 
situation and in the light of our domes- 
tic economy, and the passage of this bill 
will augment a National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways to be accel- 
erated in the manner contemplated by 
Congress when it approved the 1956 act. 
The transport of our country will be im- 
measurably improved through the sys- 
tems of highways which are being de- 
veloped throughout the States and in 
times of emergency these roads would 
stand us in good stead. 

Leaders in the road building industry 
are aware that if action as called for 
in H. R. 12808 were not taken by the 
House and the other body, they would 
go into 1959 without knowing how or 
when the 1961 apportionment can be 
made. If this legislation becomes law 
the 1961 apportionments can be made 
any time after the first of next January. 

The program in terms of funds obli- 
gated has accelerated at about the rate 
expected and construction is rising right 
now toward the high plateau that should 
be sustained for several years. The 
constant approach to this plateau is in- 
dicated in the annual step-up in fund 
obligations—Federal and State funds— 
as follows: 

Obligations jor preliminary engineering, 
rights-of-way, and contract construction 


Fiscal year 
988000 ees ee. $1, 729, 000, 000 
eae EAE SSS — 2, 223, 000, 000 
1959 (estlmate 2, 600, 000, 000 


It is a well known fact that the in- 
terstate program was set up on a long 
term basis for two main reasons, first 
to assure that the system would be com- 
pleted within a specified period of time; 
and second, to avoid costly peaks and 
valleys in demand for machinery, ma- 
terials, and labor, as well as engineer- 
ing services. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials, through its president, 
Mr. C. R. McMillan, stated before the 
House Public Works Committee: - 

If the interstate program were to revert 
into a year by year determination as to the 
amount of money to be authorized, very ob- 
jectionable “valleys and peaks” would be the 
inevitable and extremely unsatisfactory re- 
sult. 

The highway departments must be in the 
position of of being able to plan projects 
and their schedule for construction and of 
making definite time commitments to prop- 
erty owners, tenants, local officials and the 
like as to when projects will move to con- 
struction if the job is to be done properly. 
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Senator Carl Hayden, of Arizona 
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or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


7 OF OREGON 4 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, 
during my service here in the Senate, 
I have come to hold great admiration for 
a man who can exercise influence not be- 
cause of the stentorian tones of his voice, 
but because of his inner wisdom, because 
of his knowledge of our country, and be- 
cause of the quiet consideration which 
he gives so fairly and so impartially to 
the views of others. 

This man is the senior Senator from 
Arizona [CARL HAYDEN], who was serving 
here before many of us were born, in- 
cluding myself. His service dates from 
Arizona's statehood. Although I am one 
of the Senators representing the State of 
Oregon, let me say that CARL HAYDEN 
knows a whole lot more about the re- 
sources, geography, and needs of Oregon 
than I do. He is a walking encyclo- 
pedia of accurate information about the 
United States. I continually marvel at 
his detailed familiarity with the innu- 
merable projects which receive appro- 


. priations and study from his great com- 


mittee. 

In the Reader's Digest for August 
1958, appears a merited tribute to 
Senator Cart HAYDEN by Oren Arnold, 
under the title of “America's Silent Sen- 
ator.” Ex-President Harry S. Truman 
is quoted in the article in praise of CARL 
Hayven’s kindness and consideration to 
others, a trait which we all realize char- 
acterizes Senator HAYDEN. 

I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle from Reader's Digest about our illus- 
trious President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

AMERICA’S SILENT SENATOR 
(Condensed from Western World) 
(By Oren Arnold) 

In an eighth-grade exam not long ago an 
Arizona schoolgirl, asked to name the three 
great branches of American Government, 
wrote: “The President, the Superb Court and 
Mr. Cart HAYDEN.” 

Her astonished teacher decided she wasn't 
far wrong in naming Arizona’s distinguished 
80-year-old Democratic Senator as a separate 
branch of the Government. For, more than 
any other man alive, Cart HAYDEN does in- 
deed personify the Congress of the United 
States. 

He has served there longer than an other 
person in history—47 consecutive years. As 
Senate president pro tempore he ls third in 
line (after Vice President Nixon and House 
Speaker RAYBURN) for the Presidency of the 
Nation. As chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee he wields an incalcu- 
lable power that touches every pocketbook 
in the land. A working, walking encyclo- 
pedia of legislative information, he is one of 
the most respected lawmakers of this coun- 
try, and every President since Woodrow Wil- 
son has sought his counsel. 

Yet he is an immensely gentle, self-effac- 
ing spirit. He seldom makes a speech or 
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issues a statement. As for newspaper inter- 
views, most reporters long ago gave up trying. 
Harry Truman calls him, aptly enough, 
“America’s silent Senator.” 

His silence is a studied thing. It began 
in 1912 shortly after the brandnew State of 
Arizona sent him to Washington as its first 
Representative, a tall, muscular ex-sheriff 
in a cowboy hat. Having preconceived no- 
tions of how Congressmen should act, he 
made a speech at the first opportunity. It 
was notable chiefly for its verbosity. At the 
end of it, an older Representative took young 
Cart by the arm and walked him down the 
hallway. 

“Well, son,” the elder remarked, “you just 
had to say it, didn’t you? Remember, that 
speech will always be in the Recozp. Some- 
day you may want to change it, but you 
can't. There are two ways to be a Con- 
gressman—to be a show horse or a work- 
horse. One way will get your name in the 
paper. The other will win you votes and 
the respect of your colleagues.” 

Cart chose the workhorse route. Today, 
while noisier colleagues are pontificating, he 
is most likely to be found in the Congres- 
sional Library. Studying intimate details of 
some proposed bill, he works up to 12 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, sifting out the chaff, 
extracting the essence. In committee he may 
sit, forgotten, through a 3-hour session while 
others wrangle. Then in perhaps 25 words 
he will point out precisely what must be done 
and why. ; 

At the one-room school he attended in 
Arizona, Cari was a star pupil. He had a 
consuming curiosity about everything, espe- 
cially faraway place. In those years it was 
the custom for towns and States to advertise 
for farmers to come and settle. Little CARL 
answered all the ads, got the free literature, 
absorbed every word. By age 10 he knew 
more about America than most adults. 

He loved to read serious books, especially 
history. One hot, humid day when he was 
helping get in the alfalfa hay, Cart disap- 
peared. His father found him in the shade 
of s haystack reading volume 3 of Ridpath's 
History of the World. With switch in hand 
the stern parent tested him to see how 
genuine his interest was. 

“Why did Rome fall?” 

“Because,” the lad answered, “the people 
grew soft and pampered theirselfs.” 

It was a good answer, one that Senator 
Harpven often meditates on today. 

At Stanford University Car. played cen- 
ter on the football team. Tall and proud in 
a stiff collar 4 inches high, with a middle- 
of-the-road hair part and a sultry lady- 
kiler look in his eyes, he became a popular 
figure on campus. In 1899 he ran for the 
presidency of the student body against two 
classmates, one being Theodore Hoover, 
brother of Herbert. Friends told handsome 
Cart, HAYDEN, “You'll win in a breeze.“ 

He himself agreed, and in a burst of mod- 
esty said to Nan Downing, a fellow student 
whom he later married, “It would be un- 
seemly for either of us to support me. We 
must vote for one of my opponents.” 

They did so, and Cart was defeated by 
two votes—the only election he has ever 
lost. Never since then has he underesti- 
mated an opponent. 

Back home in Arizona, Cant. felt the call 
to politics and public service. He was 
elected county treasurer, then from 1907 to 
1912 served as county sheriff. The rough 
element in Maricopa County said at first 
that the college boy was too mild to be 
a law man. He managed to correct that 
impression. One day a notorious thug came 
to Phoenix, got Hquored up, walked boldly 
into the new sheriff's office and announced 
that he could kill the biggest officer present. 
Cart, 6 feet and 220 pounds, stepped calmly 
from behind his desk, 

Draw.“ ordered the bully. 
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Sherif Hr drew—with a heavy open 
hand. He smacked the misguided badman 
right through the open door—then leaned 
out and grinned at the awed onlookers. 

In 1912, when Arizona became a State, 
Haypen was elected her first Congressman 
at Large. In Washington, a few years later, 
the ex-sheriff made friends with a young 
clerk in the Department of Justice named 
Ed Hoover. They talked shop, discussed 
methods of identifying criminals, compar- 
ing the old Bertillon method with the new 
fingerprint system. When friend Ed was 
made FBI chief in 1924, it was Cant. who 
helped push through a bill for $56,320 to 
start the Nation’s far-reaching fingerprint 
bureau, The two men remain good friends 
today. i 

From the first, Haypen’s technique was to 
avoid the limelight and get the Job done, 
without regard to credit or publicity. Then, 
from the lower house, he moved to the 
Senate in 1926. Since that time few bills 
of importance—particularly in the fields of 
reclamation, irrigation, agriculture, mining, 
and Federal highway building—have escaped 
his touch. 

Much of the colossal highway program 
now underway, for instance, stems from his 
prophetic thinking. “Our Nation lives on 
wheels,” he says, “and good highways are 
almost as important as good homes.” 

Observers sometimes refer to the Arizonian 
as the Desert Fox. The story goes that Cal- 
vin Coolidge said it first when, in 1924, 
Harb fought hard for the passage of the 
San Carlos Project Act, to open a new irri- 
gation enterprise in Arizona, including a 
huge dam. The act passed, but it seemed 
certain that the economy-minded President 
would kill it. Haro and others tried to 
figure out a way to prevent the expected 
veto. Finally, Harpew came up with an 
idea. 

His Arizona colleague, Senator Henry 
Ashurst, made an appointment with Coolidge 
at the White House. “Mr. President,” he 
said, “the great new dam in Arizona will be 
a thing of majestic beauty, the largest of Its 
kind in the world, a showplace for centuries 
to come. We respectfully ask if we may 
name it in honor of you, sir, We would like 
to call it Coolidge Dam.” 

Cal signed the bill. 

Hayoven is also Known as one of the friend- 
liest, kindest men in Washington. When 
Harry Truman first turned up in Washington 
as Senator from Missouri, he was dubbed a 
“tool of the Pendergasts“ and as such was so 
suspect that few Members of the Senate 
would even speak to him. Hypersensitive, 
the newcomer felt their coolness keenly. 
Then one morning in a Capitol hallway a 
tall, balding man approached him, stuck out 
his hand and said, “Welcome to Washington, 
Senator. I'm Haypen from Arizona, an old- 
timer here. Call on me for any help I can 
give you.” It was a gesture that Truman 
never forgot. ~ 

In 1941, when the Senate Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate the National Defense Pro- 
gram was set up. it was through a parlla- 
mentary maneuver suggested by Senators 
Hayden and Barkley that Harry Truman be- 
came chairman—a position that earned for 
him the national prominence which even- 
tually led him to the White House. 

HAYDEN has a marked aversion to fence- 
straddling. “I have found,” he says, “that 
you have to take a stand on every issue, not 
only for your conscience’ sake, but to avoid 
making a fool of yourself. If you inform 
yourself well and take a definite stand, both 
sides will respect you.” 

Arizona’s big interests used to try to pres- 
sure him occasionally. In one case some 
utility companies had their employees and 
customers write him thousands of letters op- 
posing a pending utility bill. HAYDEN studied 
the matter, wrote back a short summary of 
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his reasons for fayoring the bill, and said he 
would not change. In the next election his 
vote plurality was the largest it had ever 


Some have criticized Haynen, saying that 
as chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee he is guilty of profligate waste. 
They forget that his committee does not 
make the overall policy. Actually, though he 
handles billions, he is meticulously thrifty— 
the type who goes through his offices turning 
off lights that have been left on—and con- 
stantly concerned with finding ways to reduce 
national expenditures. “Give us a guarantee 
of world peace,” he says, “and we could slice 
Government spending in half.” 

On Senator HaYven’s 80th birthday last 
year a friend prepared a scroll thanking him 
for his decades of service. Space was left for 
25 signatures. But word got around, and 
when the scroll reached HAYDEN it held 174,- 
688 names, including that of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Not long before, Republican 
Senator Francis Case, of South Dakota, had 
summed up the congressional sentiment to- 
ward Haypen by saying, Some years ago a 
man said to me that Cart, HAYDEN knew more 
about the United States Government than 
any other individual, I have never been dis- 
posed to take exception to that observation. 

Harry Truman put it another way, when a 
newly elected Senator asked his advice on 
how best to do his job. That's easy,“ said 
Truman, just watch CARL HAYDEN.” 


Civil Air Patrol Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Fri- 
day, August 1, 1958, which comments on 
the military as well as civilian impor- 
tance of the Civil Air Patrol: 

CIVIL Am PATROL TRAINING 


These are busy days for the Civil Air 
Patrol. Over the weekend, WHkes-Barre 
Squadron 205, of which Capt. Michael Solo- 
mon is commanding officer, will participate 
in Operation Pinpoint, a problem dealing 
with an enemy invasion of Pennsylvania. 

Although it has been in existence only 3 
years, Wilkes-Barre squadron, with 43 offi- 
cers and 41 cadets, including 17 girls, has 
the distinction of being the outstanding unit 
in the Commonwealth. The training course 
of 30 months qualifies the individual for 4 
place in civil or military aviation and has 
an estimated value of $25,000. 

Now in its 17th year on a national level, 
CAP, the abbreviated form of Civil Air Patrol, 
is one of the few organizations which haye 
sought to devise and put into effect pro- 
grams to fit today’s teen-agers for the world 
of tomorrow. 

CAP has been making itself felt in the 
continuing problem facing the Nation in 
the shortage of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. Eighty-six former CAP cadets 
now are in the United States Air Force 
Academy in Colorado. Throughout the 
country, some 36,000 teen-agers are enrolled 
in cadet ranks, preparing to cope with the 
challenges that are arising on every side. 

The military aspects of aviation are fairly 
well known. In a less dramatic way, avia- 
tion provides many other benefits. The Na- 
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tion’s well-being, growth. and prosperity are 
being advanced materially by air transpor- 
tation while the industry, one of the coun- 
try's largest, provides employment for more 
than 1 million men and women directly and 
thousands more indirectly through its pur- 
chases from small business. 

America's world leadership depends largely 
on its progress in the air. Opportunity is 
knocking for youth in this field of endenyvor. 
At the same time, there is a vital need for 
greater emphasis on technical education in 
programs, such as the Civil Air Patrol. 

It is cheering to note that Wilkes-Barre 
is setting a stiff pace for Pennsylvania and 
America through Squadron 205. 


An Approach to Better Inter-American 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must fact, for years to come, a 
continuing struggle. 

The principles of our life and Govern- 
ment are under constant challenge. 
Every moment of disinterest and relaxa- 
tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
for a forward encroachment by inter- 
National Communists and their fol- 
lowers. 

The United States has just adopted 
the largest military budget in our peace- 
time history. We are all agreed we must 
be militarily strong to withstand any 
aggressive action, 

Yet the most distressing gains against 
the free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military attacks. 
The gains have been achieved by indirect 
means. 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world to 
effectively combat the Communist non- 
military and indirect methods. 

It has been my belief the first place to 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin America. 
A strong and effective Western Hemi- 
sphere will provide leadership and 
strong moral support for the rest of the 
free world. 

Furthermore, as individual Americans 
We must use our enthusiasm and zeal to 
nurture and broaden the base of accept- 
ance of our principles of life and gov- 
. ernment. 

Our citizens have asked many times 
what can we do? There are many ways 
by which the individual can help foster 
and improve better international rela- 
tions for his country. 

In Florida we have been very conscious 
of this, particularly in my district. 

One very good case in point is the pro- 
gram instituted by the Coral Gables 
Lions Club under the very able leader- 
Ship of its immediate past president Mr. 
J. C. Morris—related to our own efficient 
House Postmaster, H. H. Morris. This 
People to people approach suggested and 
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carried on is the type of effort we must 
multiply a thousandfold. The benefits 
in understanding, good will, solidarity, 
better international relationship, and 
contribution to the preservation to our 
way of life are valuable and incalculable. 

In an article Serious Side, appearing 
in the Lionews of the Lions Club of 
Coral Gables, Fia., Joe Morris tells us 
what he and his club are doing—a very 
worthwhile effort, which I hereby com- 
mend for the consideration of all my 
colleagues: 

(The article follows.) 

SERIOUS SIDE 
(By Joe Morris) 

The Vice President Nom incidents in 

Lima, Bogotá, and Caracas, three cities in 


South America, has started a lot of talk 


about Latin American relations by people 
who heretofore were limited in their concern 
In Latin affairs. 

Now interest Is aroused because of the 
slap in the face that hurt our national pride. 
But there were others who were working on 
the problem before these incidents hap- 
pened. Some results should soon be evident 
with so many at work now. 

Two months ago I made a tour of South 
America and visited 9 countries and talked 
to many people wherever I went, especially 
to people in Lima and Bogota, because I 
was 3 days behind Mr. Nixon in those citles 
and the headiines made the topic for talk. 

Returning to Miami, more than ever aware 
that something should be done, I asked five 
other businessmen in the aviation industry 
to meet together and try to formulate con- 
structive ideas to pass on to our congres- 
sional representatives and ald in solving the 
problem. 

Have you ever tried to study a complex 
problem the size of inter-American affairs 
and then consolidate your thinking into 
words that can mean a real solution? Well, 
it ain't easy. 

Our group has met four times, however, 
and some progress is being made, we hope. 
But the best part is we are not alone. 

The Festival of the Americas, a week or 
so ago brought representatives from 21 
Latin countries together in Miami, Fla. 
Those 10 days of meeting each other—mak- 
ing friendships—and mixing customs was 
more than a miniature modulation, it was 
a strong surge forward. 

The festival was immediately followed by 
a 4-day meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Americas where delegates and 
observers from 15 Latin countries, several 
cities in Florida and Government officials 
from Washington actually met in luncheon 
and business sessions to pose the problems 
existing in their country and ours, and then 
they offered their recommendation for a 
solution, 

Again, this gigantic and complex problem 
cannot be solved in a day or two. 

Some time ago, President Eisenhower put 
forth a plan designed to place the individual 
in a position where he could help his Gov- 
ernment to better relations between coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, 

The plan was to have each city in the 
United States adopt a sister city in one of 
the Latin countries and interbreed with her 
to bring forth new conceptions of both our 
Ways of life. 

The city of Coral Gables accepted the 
challenge and has adopted a sister city, 
Cartagena, Colombia, 

So now the Coral Gables Lions have a new 
sister. Only the Coral Gables Lions had 
already taken such a step 2 years ago when 
the club adopted their sister, Santiago Club 
de Chile. But there is no desire to limit 
the size of the family. That's what we want, 
more good relations. 
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The immediate task is to arouse enthusi- 
asm all over the United States for better 
inter-American relations—so it is recom- 
mended that one of the Coral Gables Lions 
project this year be: Start a campaign to 
get all the Lions Clubs in Florida to adopt 
a sister club in Latin America, do their best 
to help our Government improve inter- 
American affairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “We are the Gov- 
ernment, you and I.” 

Fellow Lions—if the problems are solved 
they will have to be solved by all of the 
32 States Government U- U- U- U- u and 


Untruths on Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Mr. Joseph Alsop which appeared in the 
pineon Post on Saturday, August 2, 

958: - 4 
UNTRUTHS ON DEFENSE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The time has come, once again, to take a 
very grave step in this space. It is time to 
say quite bluntly that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is guilty of gross untruth con- 
cerning the national defense of the United 
States. 

The false claims were most succinctly put 
by the President himself in his last state of 
the Nation message. 

“We have now,” he told the country, “a 
broadly based and efficient defensive 
strength, Including a great deterrent power. 
But unless we act wisely and promptly, we 
could lose (the) capacity to deter attack or 
defend ourselves.” He then outlined the 
action he proposed to take and he con- 
cluded with this promise: “We intend to 
assure that our vigilance, power, and tech- 
nical excellence keep abreast of any realistic 
‘threat that we face.” 

Either the President was consciously mis- 
leading the Nation, or he silently decided to 
break his promise later on, or he has been 
misinformed about the facts. The third al- 
ternative is not only preferable; it is also 
highly probable. But that does not 
the hard facts about which the President has 
been misinformed. Nothing will change 
them but a vastly greater national effort to 
“keep abreast” of the “realistic threat we 
face,” - 

~The time of deadly danger will begin soon, 
during the period the Pentagon calls the 
gap—the years between 1960 through 1963 or 
1964. Massive orders for hardware must be 
placed immediately—indeed, they should 
have been placed last winter—if we are going 
to make the feeblest pretense of keeping 
abreast during the years of the gap. 

The prospective results of our present, fan- 
tastically inadequate effort were given in de- 
tall in the last report in this space, They 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, we shail retain a modest margin of 
superiority in manned bombers throughout 
the years of the gap—unless the Kremlin puts 
its new, very long-range, supersonic jet 
bomber into early production, as must of 
course be expected. (It is not expected by 
the administration, but all the administra- 
tion's expectations are based on the kind of 
reading of the grim intelligence that expe- 
rience has repeatedly warned against.) 
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Second, the NATO estimates give the So- 
viets a strength in alr defense that ts at least 
two times, if not 3 or 4 times greater than 
our own alr-defense strength; and this wide 
margin of superiority will be maintained 
throughout the years of the gap. This 
means, of course, that the balance of manned 
bomber strength must be weighed in favor 
of the Soviets; for our manned bombers are 
now increasingly vulnerable to interception 
by the more advanced defensive weapons. 

Third, we shall be sending a few inter- 
mediate range missiles to our NATO allies in 
the gap years. Meanwhile, the Soviets will 
acquire between 1,000 and 2,000 ballistic mis- 
siles with suitable ranges to neutralize or de- 
troy all our overseas air bases, on which the 
striking power of our manned bomber force 
heavily depends. And fourth, the United 
States versus U. S. S. R. score in operational 
intercontinental missiles in the gap years will 
be United States 0 ICBMs versus U. S. S. R. 
100 ICBMs in 1959; United States 30 ICBMs 
versus U. S. S. R. 500 ICBM’s in 1960; United 
States 70 ICBMs versus U. S. S. R. 1,000 ICMBs 
in 1961; United States 130 ICBMs (plus a few 
submarine-borne Polaris, perhaps) versus 
U. S. S. R. 1.500 ICMBs in 1962; and United 
States 130 ICBMs (plus more Polaris) versus 
U. 8. S. R. 2,000 ICMB's in 1963, 

Furthermore, only a few score more of the 
Navy's Polaris missiles will alter the balance 
in 1964. And the first solid-fueled Minute- 
man missile, on which the Pentagon is gam- 
bling the American future, cannot possibly 
be ready for operational use before the end 
of 1963 or early 1964, It will probably be 
later than this. 

If this is keeping abreast," one would like 
to know how the administration defines 
“falling behind.” The effect of the present 
policy is indisputable. It will allow the 
Soviets to gain an overwhelming superiority 
in overall nuclear striking power. And if 
anyone wonders what results to expect from 
this kind of Soviet superiority, it is only 
necessary to look back a few years, to the 
last time this reporter took the same grave 
step of charging official untruth about the 
national defense. 

This was when the egregious Louis A. 
Johnson was swearing he was “only cutting 
fat. not muscle.“ The Truman-Louis John- 
son disarmament policy ended in the Korean 
war. But at least President Truman and 
Louis Johnson then had the excuse that 
the United States still possessed a virtual 
monopoly of nuclear striking power. 

Now we are flaccidly letting the Soviets 
gain an overwhelming superiority in this 
crucial area where once we enjoyed a mo- 
nopoly. We are doing this, moreover, after 
abandoning superiority to the Soviets in al- 
most all other arms areas. Can any sane 
man suppose that this folly is not im- 
measurably more dangerous than the fol- 
lies of Louis Johnson or can any sane man 
seriously suppose that the end-result will 
not be immeasurably more terrible? At this 
instant, the last chance to save ourselves ls 
slipping through our hands, 


Mr. Missile of the Cape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oan, I should like to include two news 
items from today’s New York Times. 
First, a story on Mr. Missile of the Cape, 
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Mr. Byron G. MacNabb, and second, a 

note on Atlas men doing a 3-day data 

study. They follow: 

Ma. MISSILE OF THE CAPE; 
MacNazss 


Byron Gordon MacNabb is Mr. Mac to 
thousands of rocket buffs on and around 
Cape Canaveral. Fla. But an equally apt 
name might be Mr, Missile. Nobody on or 
off the cape is a better symbol of a new 
order of Americans—the Missile Men. 

Officially, Mr. Mac is operations manager 
for Convair-Astronautics at the Air Force 
Missile Test Center. The center's headquar- 
ters are at Patrick Air Force Base, 18 miles 
south of the cape. Convair has an office in 
the Starlite Motel between the two. But 
Mr. Mac is most often in his green “hard 
hat“ ahd weathered field jacket, directing 
things at the Atlas launch area on the. cape. 

Convair is prime contractor on the Atlas. 
This is the Nation’s first intercontinental 
ballistic missile. In its full-powered three- 
engined conformation, it made its first suc- 
cessful flight Saturday evening. 

Several hours later, Mr, Mac was presid- 
ing at a celebration and chuckling over how 
the Atlas-B (the two-engined forerunner 
was the Atlas-A) had roared from its pad, 
accelerated toward 15,000 miles an hour, and 
hit “fight in the pickle barrel” some 2,000 
or 2,500 miles downrange in the South At- 
lantic. Eventually, he and his 900 col- 
leagues hope to fly their “bird” the full 
ICBM distance of 6,325 statute miles, 


WORKS HARD, PLAYS HARD 


Mr. Mac plays as hard as he works. Ona 
Sunday afternoon, in his home with its 
backyard right on the Banana River, he will 
do the foliowing things in any order: 

Cast for a sea trout (spotted weakfish) 
right off his own dock; go into the house for 
a drink and to explain to a caller the in- 
tricacies of a rate gyro (an instrument gov- 
erning the speed of correction of a deviation 
in course); and stomp outside again to im- 
prove the house's drainage system with a 
shovel. 

He is quick-moving, sharp-witted, good- 
natured—and, above all, dedicated to his 
work. For a while he stopped getting hair- 
cuts between preparations for an Atlas fir- 
ing and the real thing. Once he went 6 
weeks. A secretary chided him, so he gave 
that one [superstition] up. 

Instead, he had symbolic missiles painted 
on his helmet. Each success meant a halo 
added to one of the symbols; each failure, a 
puff of smoke. Even after Saturday, the 
haloes were still outnumbered by the puffs— 
but the haloes were gaining. 

He was born August 14, 1910, in Gary, Ind. 
The stocky Atlas boss attended New York 
Military Academy at Cornwall, N. Y., Rose 
Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and the Ilinois Institute of Technology at 
Chicago. 


BYRON GORDON 


EX-FURNACE FOREMAN 


For 13 years before World War II, he 
worked for the Carnegie Steel Corp. at South 
Chicago. He was general foreman in the 
blast furnace department when he entered 
the Navy. 

He served as an ordnance officer on alr- 
craft carriers, with shore duty in research 
and development at the Navy Air Test Cen- 
ter, Patuxent River, Md. There he won a 
Presidential citation for development of an 
antikamikaze weapon for use against Japa- 
nese suicide planes, He took part in the 
first firing of a ballistic missile from a ship 
at sea, the carrier Midway. 

From 1948 to 1955 he had research and 
operations with the Sandia Corp., the Pull- 
man Standard Car Co., and the Cambridge 
Corp. With the latter, he was field opera- 
tions manager on the hydrogen bomb pro- 
gram at the Atomic Energy Proving Grounds 
in the South Pacific. He joined Convair- 
Astronautics in February 1955, 
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His wife is the former Iris L. Cook, of Chi- 
cago. Their daughter, Doris Ann, is a secre- 
tary in New York. The MacNabbs live in 
Cocoa Beach at the foot of Fourth Street, 
just west of Route AlA. But the exact ad- 
dress, according to anyone but Mr. Mac him- 
self, is 398 MacNabb Parkway. 


ATLAS Men START 3-Day Data STUDY—INTTIAL 
8-ENGINE LAUNCHING BELIEVED SATISFAC- 
torY—ICBM Goes 2,500 MILES 


Air Force generals on opposite coasts of 
the country kept in close touch yesterday in 
the wake of the first successful firing of a 
three-engined Atlas intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile from Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

It was understood that Maj. Gen. Bernard 
A. Schriever, Chief of the Air Force Ballistic 
Missile Division in Inglewood, Calif., and 
Maj, Gen. Donald N. Yates, commander of 
the Air Force Missile Test Center, with head- 
quarters at Patrick Air Force Base, south of 
Canaveral, were more than satisfled by the 
flight Saturday night. 

The generals conferred by telephone to 
determine what additional details of the 
test, and its significance, should be an- 
nounced officially. 

Meanwhile, the Convair-Astronautics fir- 
ing crew that fired the 80-foot Atlas-B “right 
into the pickle barrel” was taking it easy 
today after a celebration last night. 

EIGHTY-HOUR CLUB IN SESSION 


But other Convair personnel were on the 
job. These included the Eighty-Hour 
Club,” made up of engineers and technicians 
who start poring over telemetered data 
from the moment a missile is fired. It was 
their preliminary report at T plus 3 hours 
that led to the original enthusiasm. The 
complete data evaluation will take more 
than 3 days. 

Also working at the cape yesterday was the 
host in the Saturday night festivities— 
Byron G. McNabb. The party began at the 
motel where Convair has its office, and con- 
tinued at his home. Mr. McNabb is chief 
of operations for the Atlas project. 

The Atlas-B is propelled by two boosters, a 
sustainer, and two small vernier engines. 
The boosters and sustainer are ignited to- 
gether. The boosters drop off, leaving the 
sustainer to continue. The verniers provide 
the final adjustment to the velocity for ac- 
curate delivery. 

The Atlas-B flew on about 150,000 pounds 
of thrust in each booster, 60,000 in the sus- 
tainer, and 1,000 in each vernier. The dis- 
tance of about 2,500 miles was kept short of 
the full ICBM range of 6,325 miles by incom- 
plete fueling. 

Originally, the thrust pattern of the Atlas 
(in the A series) was 135,000 pounds for each 
booster, 100,000 for the sustainer, and for 
each vernier, 1,000 pounds. 


A Matter of Life or Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
controversy over Krebiozen, a new drug, 
as outlined in previous articles listed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix, 
pages A4957, A5370, and A6712, has 
touched off a furore both in medical and 
layman circles; since the release of a new 
book treating with this subject, A Matter 
of Life or Death, written by Herbert 
Bailey, and published by Putnam. 
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This concern is one of the oldest and 
most respected publishing companies in 
the United States, and enjoys a reputa- 
tion of only publishing books which must 
be proved, truthful in every degree, par- 
ticularly in the field of medical science 
on a controversial subject—one as serious 
as krebiozen. 

The recent release of the book resulted. 
in the unanimous appreval of the re- 
viewers as to the treatment of the con- 
troversy and the favorable reviews rec- 
ommending the book to the reading pub- 
lic as interesting and informative. 

“From the reviewers’ standpoint, if the 
book gets wide reading, the repercus- 
sions will be great,” comments Robert S. 
Keckner, Chicago Sun Times, April 6, 
1958. 

In view of these developments, Con- 
gress should do something about this 
question in the public interest—a con- 
gressional investigation would force the 
American Medical Association to change 
its stubborn attitude. against an intel- 
ligent and scientifically controlled study 
to determine officially the value of Kre- 
biozen in cancer treatment. Present 
public appeal and the results of Dr. An- 
drew Ivy's experimental research, to- 
gether with the favorable reports of the 
200 physicians who administered the 
drug to their patients and reported the 
Progressive observations of its successful 
effects in a personally prepared report 
to the Krebiozen Foundation. 

Surely in the face of this overwhelm- 
ing evidence of Krebjozen's activity, the 
American Medical Association cannot 
honestly disregard and with a disinterest- 
ed attitude stubbornly refuse Dr. Andrew 
Ivy's request for fair play and a chance to 
Prove its medical worth. In the interest 
of humanity, the AMA should cooperate 
and welcome this opportunity to recheck 
its previous evaluations of Krebiozen. 

Otherwise, Congress must initiate its 
unpleasant prerogative and investigate 
this organized conspiracy of a few offi- 
cials to suppress the freedom of research 
in the field of medical science. 

The following articles pointedly show 
the future trend of the public attitude 
on this question. The men of the press 
Specializing in evaluating the books of 
our time are equipped by their special 
talents to recognize an honest issue re- 
gardless of their personal opinions. It 
is evident that their comments on the 
treatment of the subject matter by 
Herbert Bailey is not only interesting but 
would also exert a persuasive influence 
upon public opinion: 

A MATTER or LIFE OR DEATH 

Here are a few- representative newspaper 
reviews which Herbert Balley’s book, A Mat- 
ter of Life or Death, has received thus far. 
We have been assured that more are to fol- 
low. In spite of its being one of the most 
“embattled” books ever published, and on a 
Subject which has torn the medical and 
lay world apart, it is highly significant that 
to date A Matter of Life or Death has not 
received even one unfavorable review. 

As one of our reviewers has told us: “You 
might be able to ignore Balley’s book and 
not review it at all, but if you really read it 
your sense of public responsibility will be so 
aroused you'll be forced to bring it to pub- 
lic notice, even though several power-ma- 
Nipulator medica) 
Suppress the book. It answers all the really 


groups are trying to 
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important questions about a national scan- 
dal any reviewer, medical or otherwise, 
would wish to know. You don't have to have 
much medical or scientific knowledge to 
know that the facts glare out at you and are 
undeniably true. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

New York, N. T. 

From the Chicago Sun-Times of April 

6, 1958 
Two ABSORBING BOOKS ON CANCER, ONE 
BRiSTLING WITH CONTROVERSY 
(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Batley; There Is an Answer to Cancer, by 
Dr. Leonard B. Goldman) 
(By Robert S. Kleckner) 

It cam be forecast with almost certainty 
that if Herbert Balley’s new book on Krebio- 
zen, the controversial cancer drug gets wide 
reading, repercussions will be great. 

It also can be forecast definitely if Dr. 
Leonard B. Goldman's work hits large cir- 
culation many fears about cancer will be 
allayed and more lives will be saved by con- 
ventional treatments. i 

The first book tells the amazing story of 
Chicago's internationally known researcher, 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, who because of his cham- 
ploning Krebiozen as biologically active and 
worthy of further study in management of 
cancer, has become to his partisans a martyr 
persecuted. by the Chicago Medical Society, 
the American Medical Association and others. 
To some he has become almost a crackpot. 

There is no question Bailey has done a 
devastating job of presenting dramatically 
what he set out to do, attempting to bolster 
these theses: 

1. Businessmen and one official of the AMA 
sought to gain financial control of Krebio- 
zen. 

2. Because of failure they conspired 
against Ivy and the drug. 

pI The official got support from AMA staff 
men. 

4. Krebiozen was damned before it had a 
chance in the professional eye because it 
was unintentionally announced in lay rather 
than scientific publications. 

5. A concerted campaign by organized 
Medicine forced reputable doctors to change 
testimony about the drug and prevented 
others from testing it. < 

6. This campaign has even carried to Gov- 
ernment circles in Washington. 

Principals involved have at least to their 
satisfaction denied the charges—but not to 
Bailey’s and many others over the country 
who are convinced that Krebiozen has been 
of benefit. 

Much of the Krebiozen story in this latest 
book has been told but Bailey- makes one 
wonder anew not only about the possible 
worth of the drug but whether the material 
developed by Dr. Steven A. Durovic dis- 
placed Yugoslay physician who came to Chi- 
cago has really had a proper chance for 
widespread controlled testing. 

New statistics are presented to show that 
since the drug had first trials beginning 
in 1949 with hopeless cancer patients, it 
has been used by some 200 doctors and sey- 
eral clinics experimentally on about 1,500 
sufferers, with more than 50 percent having 
pain relieved, cancers diminishing, and 
many still alive, several back at their jobs 
after being on their deathbeds. 

This would be in direct contradiction to 
early findings of an AMA committee which 
held the drug worthiess after a review of the 
first 100 cases treated. If there had been 
any improvement, AMA witnesses later said, 
it might have been due to natural remis- 
sions of cancer, admittedly unusual even in 
medical circles. 

Bailey's book is thought-provoking. How- 
ever, organized medicine as such is likely 
to continue to disregard the charges, having 


cure. 
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taken the position that nothing relative 
to Kreblozen has changed since its early 
investigation, 

As to Dr. Goldman’s book, no facts pre- 
sented are controversial, 

He does a masterful job of telling in 
simple language the signs of various cancers 
and what can be done not only for treat- 
ment as recognized by the medical profes- 
sion, but how many cancers may be pre- 
vented. 

One excellent chapter is devoted to simple 
Questions and answers which concern every- 
one. 


— = 


From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of May 17, 
1958 


MATTER or LIFE on DEATH 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey) 

Herbert Bailey, veteran medi¢al reporter 
and general champion of Suppressed causes, 
goes to work with the firm touch of a master 
surgeon as he brings to life the incredible 
story of Krebiozen, a drug intended by its 
discoverers to alleviate the ravages of cancer 
in humans. 

Presenting what he calls incontrovertible 
evidence of its effectiveness in many cases, 
Bailey excoriates the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the American Cancer Society, ac- 
cuses their leaders of not only persecuting 
the Yugoslav doctor and his American asso- 
ciate but of sabotaging the use of Krebiozen 
in a determined campaign, both political and 
medical, to suppress any approval of this 
amazing drug. 

Now, 8 years after its discovery, there is 
evidence that public opinion is beginning 
to assert itself. Opponents now are giving 
way to the people’s demand that Krebliozen, 
or any other efficaceous drug for cancer, be 
given a chance to show what it can do, freed 
from opposition of a group of kingmakers 
who ought to be champions of any remedy 
that lessens the ills to which man is subject. 
[From the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel Star's 

Florida Magazine of May 25, 1958] 


New HOPE ror CANCER 
(A Matter of Life or Death—Herbert Bailey) 


(By Ruth Smith, Florida magazine books 
r. editor) 

If you would canvass any group of people 
to discover the disease they hold in the 
greatest dread, you would probably find that 
it was cancer, x 

The reason, of course, is that because so 
often this disease is not discovered in early 
stages when it is possible to arrest ita 


course, a cancer victim usually feels that his 


case is hopeless. 

Many times there have been news stories 
that someone has at last discovered a cancer 
The medical profession, justifiably 
cautious, has not accepted these cures until 
they have undergone long and exacting 
tests. 

A new book which came out April 7 tells 
the fantastic yet purportedly true account 
of the discovery and development of an 
effective anticancer agent, krebiozen, and 
the courageous fight of the discovers of their 
allies for its acceptance. X 

The book, A Matter of Life or Death, is by 
Herbert Bailey, a veteran reporter who has 
worked for newspapers in North Carolina, 
Nashville, and Chicago. At one time he was. 
radio and dramatic critic for Billboard. 

AMA DENOUNCED 

In July 1952, he first became interested 
in kreblozen, which has been termed a 
“natural immunity” agent against cancer 
and was discovered in 1949 by Dr. Stevan- 
Durovic, former assistant professor at the 
University of Belgrade Medical School. 

Since then Krebiozen has been tested by 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, eminent cancer re- 

he 
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searcher, formerly a director of the Ameri- 
ean Cancer Society and now head of the de- 
partment of clinical science, University of 
Illinois Medical School. 

Bailey scathingly denounces certain 
high officials of the American Medical 
Association who, he maintains, have falsified 
and suppressed favorable evidence of 
krebiozen. F 

He calls for a congressional investigation 
of the AMA outlining with documentary 
proof the suppression and reprinting sworn 
testimony given at the IIlinols State legisla- 
tive hearing on kreblozen in 1953-54. 

Mr. Bailey states: “The American Cancer 
Society owes it to the American people 
whence it receives all its funds to settle the 
controversy once and for all.” 

The society is now considering Dr. Ivy's 
proposal. The AMA refused a similar pro- 


posal by Dr. Ivy. 


{From the Miami (Fla.) News of April 27, 
1958] 
Instpe Story or DruG To CURB CANCER 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey) 


(Review by Jack Oswald) 


This is the story of the research, skuldug- 
gery, slandering, greed, egotism, and altruism 
that -were unleased when the medical and 
financial world learned of a drug that might 
control cancer. 

Subtitled “The Incredible Story of Kre- 
biozen,” the book tells how a Yugoslay scien- 
tist arrived in Chicago in 1950 with a sub- 
stance isolated from horses“ blood. The 

chemical was the result of the physician's 
search for a growth inhibitor he hoped would 
stop cancer-cell multiplication. 

Three years later, Krebiozen was the sub- 
ject of a legislative investigation involving 
the American Medical Association, eminent 
doctors, Senators, the FBI, businessmen and 
cancer victims. Author Bailey writes a med- 
ical cloak-and-dagger tale to satisfy the most 
cynical observers of this business of science. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) News of June 
2, 1958] 
(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Batley) 

A writer with a newspa ‘a back- 
ground of appreciation of the laws of libel, 
Herbert Bailey, includes in these pages a 
compilation of information and facts, which 
had it not been carefully weighed, investi- 
gated and backed by actuality and proof 
could bring about serious repercussions for 
the writer. 

Why should the American Medical Associa- 
tion, or certain members of that group at- 
tempt to block the progress of research, by 
nonrecognition, of what could be the possible 
answer to humanities’ most dread disease 
cancer? Part, if not all the answers are here 

recorded. f 
E For 6 years past Dr. Andrew Ivy, tireless 
medical researcher, interested only in the 
welfare of his fellow men, has led a cry in 
the wilderness on behalf of the cancer drug 
Kreblozen. His criest have reverberated 
against the bastion walls of the principal 
walls of the principal group behind the med- 
ical profession—the AMA, To their cries for 
proof he has Added proof upon proof of the 
greatness of the drug's work. s 

Hertbert Bailey has replied to the opposi- 
tion here as in his original book K-Rebiozen 
of several years back, to some of the intrigues 
motivating this disregard by the AMA or its 
specific members. 


[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1958 
A BOOKS—AUTHORS 
Krebiozen, as a natural immunuity agent 
against cancer, has been the subject of dis- 
agreement In the medical profession since its 
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discovery in 1949. In A Matter of Life and 
Death, Herbert Bailey gives an account of 
the discovery and development of the sub- 
stance and tells of the fight of the discover- 
ers and their allies for its acceptance. He 
denounces certain high officials of the 
American Medical Association, who, he main- 
tains, have falsified and suppressed favorable 
evidence of the material. The book will be 
published April 7 by Putnam. 


{From the Pittsburgh Press of April 13, 1958] 


Cancer Daus FIGHT Amp:; HANDBOOK 
RECOMMENDED—CURE HANDLING STIRRED 
TEMPEST—INFORMATIVE NEW VOLUME Ex- 
CELLENT For LAYMAN - 

(By Campbell Moses, M. D., Director, Addison 
H. Gibson Laboratory, University of Pitts- 
fiburgh School of Medicine, and past presi- 
dent, Allegheny County unit, American 
Cancer Society) 


Subtitled The Incredible Story of Kre- 
biozen, A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey is a reporter's dramatic account of 
thé chain reaction in American medicine 
following the 1951 public introduction of a 
new and controversial drug for the treat- 
ment of cancer. 

This drug. Krebiozen, was developed by 
Yugoslav Dr. Stevan Durovie and first 
studied in the United States by a front-rank 
scientist, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, distinguished 
professor of physiology and vice president of 
the University of Dlinois. s 

March’ 26, 1951, in Chicago, at a meeting 
called by Dr. Ivy to present a cautious pre- 
liminary report to the physicians who had 
been cooperating in the Krebiozen study, an 
unauthorized publicity release stated: 

“The battle of medical science to find a 
cure for cancer achieved its realization today. 
Cancer need no longer signify certain 
and inevitable death.” 

This release, supposedly with the prestige 
of Dr. Ivy behind it, was worldwide front- 
page news. 

Medical scientists’ reaction to this an- 
nouncement was one of critical dismay. And 
in the events that followed Dr. Ivy was 
dropped as vice president and Dr. George D. 
Stoddard resigned as president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Ivy was suspended 
from the Chicago Medical Society and the 
American Medical Association became em- 
broiled in a violent and continuing contro- 
versy, 

The author, a strong supporter of Dr. Ivy's 
actions in this controversy, ably presents the 


events in dramatic, narrative fashion. Ex- 


cept for Dr. Ivy, none of the individuals or 
groups Involved escaped unscathed and the 
American Medical Association is especially 
scarred in this account. 

Despite the evident bias of the author, the 

bock is a most interesting account of the 
maelstrom of events that can becloud the 
scientific issues when an exciting new obser- 
vations is first presented in an unconven- 
tional way. 
The sobering thesis of the book is that the 
unconventional presentation of an unortho- 
dox idea may prevent its careful scientific 
appraisal even when the stakes are as high as 
they are in achieving the control of cancer. 

There Is an Answer to Cancer, by Leonard 
B. Goldman, M. D., is a small volume, written 
to provide the public with accurate answers 
about cancer. It is both informative and 
delightfulin its approach. 

The author faces many questions that are 
frequently asked and answers them frankly 
and with excellent descriptive detail. 

While all physicians will not agree with all 
the author’s recommendations, a successful 
effort is made to present the alternative 
methods of treatment in an unbiased 
manner. 

The book is highly recommended as an 
interesting volume with accurate Answers to 
cancer. 


August 5 


[From the Northwest Arkansas Times, 
Fayetteville, Ark., of May 30, 1958] 
FIGHT OvER Kresiozen Makes BIZARRE TALE 
OF INTRIGUE 
(By Ailan Gilbert, Jr.) 

(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey) 

Controversy and conflicting stories con- 
cerning Krebiozen, an agent for the control 
of cancer, continue today on only slightly 
less bitter a plane than during the early 
stages of what has become a protracted war 
between its proponents and the American 
Medical Association. 

Herbert Balley, a professional journalist 
with a long background of newspaper and 
magazine work, has compiled the story of 
this running battle. 

The facts as set forth in his book point to 
an incredible conspiracy in which the AMA 
hierarchy has deliberately misled not only the 
public but its own members as well. Balley 
indicates from testimony at several hearings 
on the drug that the motive behind 
conspiracy has been a grab at control 
the manufacture of Krebiozen. 

It is hard to believe that the American 
Medical Association would purposely prevent 
the distribution and use of an agent that has 
promise of providing a cure for cancer, Yet, 
according to the mountain of facts in this 
book, it is this feeling that has enabled the 
AMA to accomplish this very thing. Too 
many persons, Balley contends, feel that the 
AMA obviously wouldn't be a party to the 
deliberate suppression of a possible cancer 
cure, and hence ignore the accusations. 

Whether this is the actual situation or not 
is a moot question. But the contention 
makes one of the most bizarre stories ever 
to see print. 

Batley starts out with the original theory 
behind the discovery of Krebiozen by a dis- 
tinguished Belgrade doctor, Stevan Durovic. 
He traces experiments carried on in South 
America, where Dr. Durovie took exile resi- 
dence during the war, and explains how a 
substance known as Krebiozen was isolated 
and found to be effective in control of cancer 
on animals. 

The next step was Dr. Durovie's trip to the 
United States where he gained support for 
research and experiment with the drug from 
& number of persons including Dr. Andrew 
Ivy, vice president of the University of 
Illinois. 

Use of the drug was finally undertaken and 
the results amazed those in charge. Dr. Ivy 
helped set up a thorough trial and became 
convinced that there was great merit in the 
substance. It not only alleviated pain in 
many terminal cases of cancer, but in some 
caused the cancer to disappear entirely. 

Dr. Ivy prepared to expand the testing 
phase of the drug in 1951, but an overzealous 
press agent released a story that Dr. Ivy was 
announcing a cancer cure.“ This created 
a serious ethical problem. Then; too, the 
wheels of economics had begun to turn with 
several persons seeking to gain the obviously 
valuable rights to the manufacture of the 

Dr. Durovic refused to grant rights to any- 
one until Krebiozen had been proven effec- 
tive and medically acceptable. This created 
an impasse. = 

At about this point a member high In AMA 
circles instigated a quick and, according to 
all evidence, cursory look at Krebiozen and 
had an article prepared for the AMA's Jour- 
nal to the effect that the drug was worthless: 
This article, according to Bailey, was written 
by a doctor who had had no actual experi- 
ence with the drug. 

Dr. Ivy attempted to set the record straight 
in the light of research to that date and lost 
his vice presidency at Illinois and his mem- 
bership in the AMA as a result. Even the 
president of the University of Dlinois was 
unseated in the controversy. 


N 
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A hearing by the Ilinois Legislature was 
virtually pigeonholed by delaying tactics of 
the AMA legal staff, which refused to permit 
& conclusion to the hearings. A proposed 
congressional investigation was nipped by 
the death of Senator Tobey of New Hamp- 
shire, who had become convinced that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. 

Tobey, aware of the powerful AMA lobby 
in Washington, quietly secured an investi- 
gator from the Department of Justice. This 
man found the same facts that are outlined 
by Bailey, and turned them over to Tobey 
shortly before he died. Senator BRICKER as- 


sumed chairmanship of the committee that 


had been headed by Tobey and carefully ig- 
nored the investigator's report. 

Drew Pearson ran a series of articles on the 
report and finally a hearing was forced, 
However, the investigator was not called as 
a witness and Kreblozen was carefully side- 
stepped. 

The investigator shortly, 
Bailey, lost his job. 

Bailey carried the fantastic story into 1957, 
a time in which Dr. Ivy was succeeding in 
his attempts to duplicate Krebiozen himself 
as a final step in the scientific proof of the 
drug's worth. 

But even Bailey's story has its contradic- 
tions. 

A Fayetteville doctor reports that he wrote 
inquiring about Krebiozen for one of his 
patients and was informed the cost would 
run almost $50 a day, indefinitely. 

Bailey quoes the principals in the fight 
to have Kreblozen recognized as saying on 
numerous occasions that they have never 
charged a penny for the drug and that they 
have never authorized any doctor, anywhere, 
to charge for the drug. 

And so it goes. 

Whether Kreblozen is a quack“ cure, or 
the real answer to control of cancer will never 
be decided on a book review page. But the 
story of this drug and the tangled web into 
which it has fallen makes one of the most 
interesting tales of intrigue you'll run across. 
And it will provide a great deal of food for 
thought. 


according to 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of May 
25, 1958] 

In a scathing denunciation of certain high 
Officials of the AMA, Herbert Bailey charges 
that the medical men have falsified and sup- 
pressed favorable evidence of the anticancer 
substance, Krebiozen, and calls for a con- 
gressional investigation in his new book, A 
Matter of Life or Death. Author of nu- 
Merous medical articles, Balley hes spent 6 
years accumulating evidence, both pro and 
con, and now believes Kreblozen's efficiency 
is so overwhelming it cun no longer be chal- 
lenged. 


[From the United Press Book Review of April 

' N 20. 1958 

The sensational pro side of the long- con- 
tinuing controversy over Krebiozen, a chemi- 
cal substance used in treatment of cancer, is 
minutely detailed in A Matter cf Life or 
Death, by Herbert Batley. 

Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
biozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of can- 
cer, He charges that certain officials of the 
American Medical Assiclation conspired 
against Krebiozen and asks for a congres- 
sional investigntion of the AMA. 

This charge was made first before the Illi- 
nois State legislative commission which in- 
vestigated the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 
and 1954. It was the basis of Bailey's first 
book on the subject, Kreblozen—Key to 
Cancer? published in 1955. 

It is the basis of his second book which 
also includes charges made since against 
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some medical men and medical organizations 
by Krebiozen proponents. 

Bailey reports on the treatment of 1,500 
far-advanged cancer patients by mote than 
200 physicians, all members of the American 
Medical Association. He says Krebiozen 
showed favorable results in half these 
patients. 5 

Batley formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


From the International News Service] 
Cancer DrUG Trrr ON AGAIN 
(By Patricia McCormack) 


New Yorsx.—The long controversy over a 
hotly disputed cancer drug broke out again 
Saturday with the publication of an explo- 
sive report on it. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, publisher of the new 
book, A Matter of Life or Death, claimed that 
author Herbert Bailey presents documentary 
evidence that the drug—Krebiozen—has 
helped 50 percent of the 9,800 patients who 
have taken it. 

The drug has not been accepted by the 
American Medical Association. the American 
Cancer Society or by most leading cancer 
scientists—who rely on an independent AMA 
investigation in 1951 which found the treat- 
ment of no yalue. 

However, Baileys book revolves about one 
highly respected scientist. Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
who has backed Krebiozen since the early 
fifties—after watching it used on dying can- 
cer patients. 

Dr. Ivy is head of the department of clini- 
eal science at the University of Illinois 
medical school and a former American Can- 
cer Society director. Before his endorse- 
ment of Krebiozen, he had been slated for a 
much bigger post at the university. 

In A Matter of Life or Death, Bailey calls 
for a congressional investigation of the 
American Medical Association, which, ac- 
cording to the publisher, has suppressed facts 
about Krebiozen. 

Bailey says the reason for such an investi- 
gation is the fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died and are dying of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved. 

Leo Brown, public relations director of the 
American Medical Association, meanwhile, 
told International News Service that the AMA 
has no comment on Bailey's book—or the 
charges made in it. 

Balley, a medical writer, spent 6 years ac- 
cumulating evidence, pro and’ con, on Kre- 
biogen, a treatment with a substance derived 
from horse blood. ` 

Critics of Krebiozen maintain that they 
have never been able to learn the exact 
chemical nature of the drug. They say that 
this, to some extent, places them at a dis- 
advantage when attempting to evaluate its 
effectiveness. 

But Balley’s publisher sald that the proof 
of Krebtozen’s efficiency against cancer is £0 
overwhelming it can no longer be challenged. 

The mystery drug thought to regulate cell 
growth, was discovered in 1949 by Dr, Stevan 
Durovic, former assistant professor of med- 
icine at the University of Belgrade, Yugo- 
siavia. 

It is taken from the blood of horses which 
have been previously injected with an anti- 
biotic substance. 

Balley reports on 50 cancer cases treated 
with Krebiozen in which, he says, the pa- 
tients have survived 5 years or longer—the 
period ordinarily used in establishing 
whether there is a cure. 

In addition, the book's publisher says, 
there are “hundreds of I-, 2-, 3- and 4- year 
cases in which the cancer has regressed or 
disappeared, or the progress of the dise 
has been halted consistently.” i 
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[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of May 31, 1958 
KERBIOZEN-CURE, Quack? Scrence STUL 

Dorsn’t Know 8 


(A Matter of Life and Death, the Incredible 
Story of Krebiozen, by Herbert Balley) 


(By Edward Kintner) 


The first scene in this remarkable story 
is set in the council chamber of the city of 
Chicago, where a committee of the Dlinois 
Legislature was to investigate the causes of a 
controversy over Krebiozen at the University 
of Ilinois. This was in 1953 and the hear- 
ings were held intermittently over a period 
of a year. Unfortunately, the legislative 
committee did not end the controversy. 

Prominent men in the medical world have 
been involved in charges of conspiracy to 
control the distribution of this material for 
their own financial gain. Some have be- 
lieved that Krebiozen is of much value in 
the treatment of cancer. Others have seem- 
ingly been convinced that it is worthless and 
have roughly denounced it as a fake. The 
author has been interested in the controversy 
for several years and this is the second book 
he has published on the subject. This one 
apparently carries much of the material of 
the first, with the addition of the develop- 
ments of the past 3 years. 

It is the story of many charges and coun- 
tercharges without any certain conclusions 
reached as to the value of the drug or the 
lack of it. It tells of Dr. Stevan Durovic, 
a Yugoslav physician who belleved that since 
cancer is characterized by a wild growth of 
celis, that the body should develop in the 
blood an antigrowth substance that would 
be effective against cancer if it could be 
isolated. He tried to isolate this substance 
from cattle with actinomycosis a disease 


characterized by tumor formation, but was 


unsuccessful. He then tried horses that had 
been Inoculated with the same fungus and 
this time he was able to secure minute 
amounts of what he thought to be the sub- 
stance he sought. It was tried on cancerous 
dogs and he found that their tumors shrank 
appreciabiy and in some cases, disappeared 
completely. Later it was given a trial on 
hopeless human cases. Some sbowed im- 
provement, others did not. Dr. Durovie did 
most of this work in Argentina, as World 
War II had forced him from his own coun- 
try. Later he came to Chicago with the hope 
of perfecting his methods and of having his 
material given a trial that would prove its 
worth. From there on the story reads like 
those involving hunting for pirate trensure, 
with their intrigues, plots, and threats, until 
one wonders If he is not concerned with 
underworld characters rather than with men 
interested in arriving at scientific truth. 

No claim is made that Kreblozen is a cure 
for cancer, but considerable evidence in the 
form of case histories is given to show some 
objective improvement in 50 percent or more 
of the cases treated. Some of the patients, 
in the last stages of the disease did not re- 
cover but were free from pain after treat- 
ment was begun. Others were much im- 
proved and continued as arrested cases while 
the injections were continued, and still 
others have been symptom-free for as long 
as 5 or 6 years. 

When one remembers turtle serum of 
some years ago and the many quack remedies 
that unscrupulous men have used to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the unfortunate 
victims of this disease, he is inclined to be 
skeptical of anything new. Nevertheless 
would it not seem like good sense to give 
this a carefully controlled trial and an un- 
biased evaluation, by competent doctors 
of unquestioned integrity? This seems to 
be the purpose of the author, 
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From the Charleston (S. C.] Evening Post 
of April 4, 1958] 
(By Michael M. Gildea) 

Pain and death are much too personal sub- 
jects to permit logic and reason to prevail 
when medicine is discussed by laymen. 

The disease that today signifies pain and 
death to most people is cancer. With doctors 
estimating that 1 out of every 4 persons 
now living will develop cancer, a cure for 
this disease is one of the most sought after. 

One aspect of the search for a cancer cure, 
and possibly a preventive, deals with the 
controversial drug Krebiozen. 

Developed by Dr. Steven Durovic, a Yugo- 
slay working in Argentina, the drug was first 
brought to this country for testing in 1949. 
Since then it has been the subject of the 
most violent accusations and countercharges. 

Herbert Bailey, a reporter who has written 
a number of medical articles for popular 
magazines, has undertaken to chronicle the 
dramatic history of Krebiozen in A Matter 
of Life or Death. 

The author seeks t6 answer two basic ques- 
tions with this book: Can Krebiozen be of 
value in the treatment of cancer and have 
the results of investigations of its use been 
deliberately obscured? 

‘Evidence he presents apparently proves 
that, as a result of the attempts of pharm- 
aceutical firms to control the drug’s distri- 
bution, an organized compaign to discredit 
it was inaugurated. Charged with taking a 
dominant part in this campaign are a num- 
ber of officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

# The AMA has often been accused of enter- 
ing too eagerly into the field of politics 
and of failing to promote the interests of 
medical research. The evidence presented 
by Mr. Bailey seems to back up these accusa- 
tions. 

Obviously he is impressed with the results 
of the drug on a number of cancer patients 
and the volume includes a number of case 
histories. However, he refers to an AMA 
report tending to discredit the drug but fails 
to report its findings in the same detail. 

The real question raised by the publica- 
tion of this book, however, is that of the 
value of presenting such a discussion to 
the public in this manner. 

Admittedly, the development of a cancer 
cure is not only of interest but of impor- 
tance to everyone. But how much good is 
done by arousing the public with an essential, 
emotional appeal? 

Even though Mr. Bailey's charges might be 
completely valid, just what is the value of 
stirring up the public with articles in mag- 
azines over a question that can only be set- 
tled by diligent scientific research and 
evaluation? 

Mr. Bailey feels the public and Congress 
should demand that the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration allow the manufacture 
and distribution of the drug. But what 
would be the value of an agency to regulate 
the production of drugs it it could be con- 
trolled by public hysteria? 

Perhaps of more value would be his sug- 
gestion of a congressional investigation of 
the AMA. He would have the probe delve 
into the group’s stand on health Insurance, 
veterans hospitals, and other issues, as well 
as the Krebiozen controversy. 

Finally, and probably most pertinent, he 
would have the American doctors clean out 
their own house and wipe out the political 
intrigues of the AMA, 

After all, doctors are neither .fools nor 
gods, but simply men with the training and 
experience to handle our medical problems 
for us. : 

Public opinion has its value in forcing is- 
sues, but it does not seem to be the force 
needed to decide a controversy that must 
depend on an accurate analysis by medical 
experts, 
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Mr. Bailey’s book is valuable in that it 
presents readable and presumably accurate 
statements of one side of the story. It 
should not be accepted as the complete 
evaluation of the Krebiozen controversy. 
[From the Saturday Review of July 5, 1958] 

‘TRADEWINDS 


A Matter of Life and Death (Putnam), 
Herbert Bailey’s second book on Kreblozen, 
the first one being published 3 years ago 
and entitled “Krebiozen—Key to Cancer?” 
(Saturday Review August 13, 1955). The 
pro-Krebiozen forces don't bother with the 


‘question mark any more, and this current 


book is just as controversial a story as you 
could expect. What it boils down to, ac- 
cording to the author: A cure for cancer 
has been sabotaged by all the insidious 
power of the American Medical Association 
because some of its officials want control 
of it. Now: Is it a cure, has it been sabo- 
taged, or Is it as ineffectual as the AMA 
declared some years ago? In any case, read 
the book and find yourself in the midst of 
the hottest medical Imbroglio. since the 
Pharaohs started trepanning. 


From the San Francisco Dally Commercial 
News] 
Books 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

Is there a cure for cancer? Of course 
not. Don't be silly. Not for serious forms 
of cancer, anyway. 

For certain other forms—skin cancer, for 
example, yes. Cure is possible in 85 per 
cent of the cases, But the possibilities of 
cure are limited. 

Are they? 

How about a little footnote? Perhaps all 
the facts are not in, perhaps all the truth 
is not known yet. I say ‘perhaps’, Nobody 
has a right to make any claims. 

This week a reputable New York pub- 
lisher—the ancient firm of G. P. Putnam 
Sons—has put on the stands a disturbing 
and challenging book. It is titled “A Matter 
of Life or Death: The Incredible Story of 
Krebiozen,” by Herbert Bailey. 

Now I am not saying the thesis of it Is 
right or wrong. I am only saying the merits 
of it should be carefully examined. First, 
because the author does not offer the drug 
(Kreblozen) as a “cure” for cancer. Second, 
because the American Medical Association 
has denounced it as worthless. Or at least, 
it did so several years ago. It has sald very 
little about it lately. 

What makes A Matte? of Life or Death 
absorbing reading, however is the amazing 
array of documented evidence it presents 


that many supposedly hopeless victims of 


cancer who have been treated with it are 
now living and well. 

Some of the curious angles of it are: 

The late Senator BRIAN McManon, Dem- 
ocrat, Connecticut, went on record as saying 
Krebiozen brought Wim freedom from pain 
and prolonged his life. His own physician 
said it diminished his cancer, but that 80 
much of his body. tissue was destroyed be- 
fore it was administered that death was 
inevitable. — 

McMAHON was so Impressed that he per- 
suaded Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the House, 
to pass legislation granting the developer 
of it, Yugoslay physician Dr. Steven Duro- 
vic, permanent residence in this country. 

Seven cancer patients, reported in an is- 
sue of the AMA Journal to be dead or dying 
after the administering of Krebiozen, are 
still alive and well. Their amdavits cover 
two pages in the book. 

About 200 members of the American 
Medical Association have expressed faith in 
the drug. (A relatively small number, of 
course, out of the total.) 
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The claim of some major hospitals that 
they have tested Krebiozen in hundreds 
of cases and found it worthless has been 
denied by the Krebiozen Foundation on the 
ground that these hospitals never at any 
time received a single ampule of the drug. 

One of America’s most distinguished 
medical scientists, a former director of the 
Naval Medical Research Institute- at 
Bethesda, Md., and a former vice president 
of the University of Ilinois, Dr. Andrew Ivy, 
has been driven into obscurity because he 
insisted that the drug should have the most 
exhaustive tests, not merely on hopeless or 
terminal cases but on incipient cancers; 

The defense of the possible merits of 
of Krebiozen on the one hand by Drew 
Pearson, plus the magazines Pageant and 
Argosy, and the cry of fake“ on the other 
hand by publicists like Walter Winchell has 
Only tended to becloud the whole e. 

Author Bailey’s book would be more in- 
telligible if it had an index. A controversial 
book, without an index, is almost worthless. 
Names must be checked against names, facts 
against other facts. ‘ 

Not illogical, however, is the author's sug- 
gestion that a Senate investigation is in 
order. If the late Senator Tomey (Repub- 
lican, New Hampshire) had lived a little 
longer, he would have had it. 


[From Writer's Digest of June-July 1958] 


Mr. Howard Cady, vice president and editor 
in chief, has a strong instinct for books that 
will please many people. He is partial to 
good solid Americana, to light, subtle humor, 
to distinguished biography, or to well au- 
thenticated readable books which convey im- 
portant information of help to the general 
reader. } 

A good example of this last category is 
Herbert Bailey's new book, A Matter of Life 
or Death, dealing with aspects of cancer 
treatment which have aroused considerable 
opposition in some quarters. After careful 
investigation Putnam's published this title 
in the belief that it may turn out to be one 
of the most important books of our time. 
If you have any reason to be interested in 
cancer, get this book. 


{From Argosy magazine of April 1958] 

Eprror’s Norz.—A new book dealing with 
the highly controversial anticancer agent, 
Krebiozen, entitled A Matter of Life or 
Death, has recently hit the stalls. It is au- 
thored by Herbert Bailey, who also penned. 
the article about Long John Nebel on page 
24 of this issue. Batley wrote the provoca- 
tive pieces on Kreblozen for Argosy last sum- 
mer. 
From the Chicago Sunday American of May 

25, 1958 

New Worx Reviews KREBIOZEN PROGRESS 

(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert Batley) 
(Reviewed by Effie Alley) 


Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, the University of Nli- 
nois’ internationally known physiologist, 
continues to plug away at research on the 
controversial cancer drug, Krebiozen. 

And medical writer Herb Balley continues 
to plug away at the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for what he alleges are its persecu- 
tions of Dr. Ivy and efforts to suppress the 
drug. 

In his new book A Matter of Life and 
Death he summarizes the material previ- 
ously presented in his 1955 publication Kre- 
biozen—Key to Cancer? and brings the read- 
er up to date on Dr. Ivy's later researches. 

Among these is Ivy's new production of 
what he claims is Krebiozen, accomplished 
during 1956. Using basically the same 
methods as Dr. Stevan Durovic, the drug's 
discoverer, Ivy succeeded in obtaining from 
40 horses miniscule amounts of a substance 
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which Bailey reports had the same antican- 
cer effects as the original Krebiozen. 

As to the latter, Bailey presents new sta- 
tistics on patients treated with the drug. 
All, he says, were in the hopeless stage of 
the disease and had previously exhausted 
benefits to be gained by other forms of 
treatment, he says. 

Included are terminal cases of cancer of 
the stomach, bladder, breast and colon and 
one case of widespread melanoma or “black 
cancer.” 

The latter patent was reported by her 
Physician to have been “failing rapidly,” 
with a life-expectancy of 2 to 3 months in 
August 1951, when Krebiozen treatment was 
started. 


As of 1957 with no other treatment, Bailey 
says, the same doctor reported her well 
and with no evidence of cancer.“ The 
doctor is said to have commented: 

“I have never seen a ‘cure’ of malignant 
Melanoma by any method of treatment, 
This one is miraculous and surpasses all 
understanding. 

According to another report quoted by 
Bailey, eight ampules of Kreblozen brought 
complete disappearance of widespread cancer 
of the stomach as proved by exploratory op- 
erations. before and after treatment. The 
patient was alive and symptom-free 3 years 
later, the report states. 

A bedridden, terminal patient with cancer 
of the bladder who weighed only 90 pounds 
when Krebiozen treatment was begun in 
1951, is reported well and with no sign of 
tumor as of 1957, 

These are among the cases cited by Bailey 
among the 1,000 treated with Krebiozen. 

Such results doubtless account for Dr. 
Ivy's recent proposal that the American Can- 
cer Society sponsor a blind controlled test 
of the drug, 

The society is now considering the pro- 
Posal and it is to be hoped that it will 
undertake the project since on the face of 
the claims made for it—and claims made by 
a man of Dr. Ivy's stature in science cannot 
be Krebiozen would seem to be 
well worth investigating. 


{From the Hollister (Calif.) Free Lance 
Hacienda of April 1958] 
A MATTER or Lire on DEATH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 

| Cancer and its cures has been a hotly 
Contested subject for decades. Countless 
Cures have sprung up from time to time 
Only to be proven valueless after extensive 
investigation. Now, Herbert Bailey, a medi- 
cal writer but not s medical doctor has pub- 
lished a book about the drug, Kreblozen, 
that he claims has cured cancer in many 
dying victims of the disease. He produces 
evidence that he says proves that 50 percent 
of 1,800 patients treated with this wonder 
drug have been helped and in many cases 
have been entirely cured. 

To the layman reader Mr. Bailey presents 
& convincing argument, but the American 
Medical Association and the American Can- 
Cer Society are far from convinced. ‘The 
AMA, after an intensive investigation in 
1951, found the treatment of no value. How- 
ever, Mr. Balley presents evidence from many 
1 recognized scientists that seems to 
back up his claim, 

To us, this sort of thing is always danger- 
dus for it gives hope when often hope 
Should not be given. Naturally, anyone who 

cancer and knows it, will reach for any 
Straw that is offered, and this false hope is 
What the AMA is fighting. 

Bailey calls for congressional investigation 
Complaining that the AMA has suppressed 
information concerning the drug and he 
Quotes Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, a highly respected 
Scientist and head of the Department of 
Clinical Sciences at the University of Illinois 
Medical School as proof that Krebiozen has 
done wonders in the treatment of the dis- 


‘ 
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With 800,000 cancer patients in these 
United States, Mr. Balley has a tremendous 
potential reading public. Without question 
the American Medical Association will have 
to change its views of “no comment,” for it 
must either back the claims for the drug or 
completely repudiate them. Cancer is one 
of leading killers in the Nation today. The 
public is vastly interested in any supposed 
cure. Krebiozen must either be accepted or 
rejected after Mr. Bailey's A Matter of Life or 
Death. ‘This is indeed an intriguing book 
and Mr, Bailey has produced a book of na- 
tional interest. 


[From the Westport (Conn.) Town Crier of 
May 8, 1958] 


A MATTER or Lire on DEATH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 


This is a new edition of Krebiozen—Key to 
Cancer? revised and brought up to date, and 
reissued by a publisher with greater facilities 
for distribution than the publisher of the 
first edition, Just as the book appeared, a 
news story in the New York Times announced 
that the American Cancer Society was seri- 
ously considering a new and more extensive 
test of this anticancer chemical, kreblozen. 
than any that has been conducted to date. 
The book itself is still as forcefully written 
as the earlier edition and the story it tells 
more dramatically than most novels. The 
new material includes references to one case 
that occurred here in Westport, among Mr. 
Bailey's neighbors; he, himself, is a resident 
of Norwalk. We hope that the new edition 
will give this important book the wide distri- 
bution it deserves, though we are aware of a 
certain trony in the fact that, while one part 
of our society works, so hard to find a cancer 
cure, another part of our society is busy 
making bombs with carcinogen fallout on 
such a scale that the whole business of a 
cure may become purely academic. 3 
[From the Ontario (Canada) St. Catherines 

Standard of April 19, 1958] 


A MATTER or LIFE on DEATH 


The sensational pro“ side of the long-con- 
tinuing controversy over krebiozen, a chemi- 
cal substance used in treatment of cancer, is 
minutely detailed in A Matter of Life or 
Death by Herbert Balley. 

Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
blozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of cancer. 
He charges that certain officials of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association conspired against 
Krebiozen and asks for a congressional 
investigation of the AMA. 

This charge was made first because the 
Illinois Legislative Commission which in- 
vestigated the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 
and 1954. It was the basis of Bailey's first 
book on the subject Krebiozen—Key to Can- 
cer? published in 1955. It is the basis 
of his second book which also includes 
charges made against some medical men and 
médical organizations since by Krebiozen 
proponents. Balley reports on the treatment 
of 1,500 far-advanced cancer patients by 
more than 200 physicians, all members of 
the American Medical Association. He says 
Kreblozen showed favorable results in half 
these patients. 

Bailey formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon-Journal of 
April 27, 1958 
Book BSHELF—ANGRY WRITER Hits CANCER 
(By Margot Jackson) 

Has an arrestant, a pain-reliever, perhaps 
a cure for cancer, been developed? Is it 
being withheld from the public by a power- 
ful group of proud men because they could 
not cut themselves in on the honors and/or 
money that might accrue? 


- 
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Such are the charges made in A Matter of 
Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey, a news- 
paperman and a medical writer. 

He revives the furor;of a few years ago 
over krebiozen. His book details the theme 
that certain Chicago businessmen and some 
top medicos of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation (AMA) have joined forces to thwart 
its testing, development, and use. 

A Matter of Life and Death reads like a 
fantastic and complex scheme of greed and 
power. Yet it is full of names and addresses, 
quotes testimony before investigating groups, 
names dates, and publications. 
~Krebiozen was developed by a Yugoslav 
doctor, Stefan Durovic, who came to the 
United States on a visitor's visa from Argen- 
tina, He had tested a cancer arrestant on 
animals. He wanted facilities for further 
testing and so sought out the head of the 
School of Medicine at the University of Hu- 
nois; Dr. Andrew Ivy. 

Bailey comments that usually a new hope, 
an untried drug, comes from a well-known 
pharmaceutical house. 

He characterizes Dr. Ivy as a thoughtful, 
hopeful researcher who did not believe that 
wisdom, genius, and science were preroga- 
tives only of the established. 

Anyway, Dr. Ivy helped the foreign doctor 
with his testing—even though, again contrary 
to custom, he did not himself know the com- 
plete process by which krebiozen was ex- 
tracted. 

The patients responded surprisingly well, 
says this book. The wonder news spread to 
some Chicago businessmen, who promptly, 
insistently, demanded they be sold full rights 
to distribute krebiozen. 

The Yugoslay doctor refused—for scientific 
and personal reasons—and a vast plot began, 
Bailey charges, against him and against the 
drug 


When Dr, Ivy invited selected medical writ- 
ers to a cautious showing of the drug, says 
Bailey, a sensational news release was dis- 
tributed before his quiet meeting began. 
Dr. Ivy still does not know who wrote this, 
Bailey charges, but it made such fantastic 
claims that Dr. Ivy was promptly suspended 
“for unethical practices’ by the AMA. 

He explains for the layman that doctors 
are not supposed to sponsor drugs. He also 
says there is a tradition that a drug is not 
properly introduced until the Journal of the 
AMA has presented it. 

Shortly after this, the Journal published 
reports from doctors who sald they'd used 
Kreblozen, Bailey writes. Yet his research, 
through the Krebiozen foundation, shows 
that the doctors signing had not requested 
sufficient dosage of the drug to treat a 
patient, let alone make a worthwhile testing. 

Case histories favoring Krebiozen were not 
printed, Bailey says. 

Another episode is more bizarre. There 
are a couple of chapters here, full of quotes 
and testimony, involving an alleged attempt 
to bribe a South American businessman so 
that Dr. Durovic's visa would be invalidated 
and his drug turned over to other parties— 
those same Chicago businessmen who origi- 
nally wanted it, says Bailey. 

Perhaps Bailey's strongest charge is that 
the AMA officials ignored an invitation from 
Dr. Ivy that both parties cooperate on a 
definite test. 

Bailey's anger is intense, but his material 
is written clearly despite the complexities of 
the actions he describes. He wants science 
to be free from greed or vanity. He knows 
the public is the loser when it is not. 
[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press of April 

10, 1958] 
CLAIMS or AUTHOR ARE CONTROVERSIAL 
(By Bish Thompson) , 

It's fantastic to consider that there may 
be even now an effective anticancer agent. 

Herbert Bailey insists it is not fantastic at 
all, The astounding fact in his mind is that 
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this agent, called Kreblozen, has been frowned 
upon, suppressed, and even falsified against 
by the medical profession. 

In a scathing denunciation of certain 
high officials of the AMA, Mr. Bailey calls for 
a congressional investigation of that organi- 
zation. 

“The fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died, and are dying, of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved—is 
reason enough,” the writer asserts, “but 
just as important is that such a thing could 
happen in our country.” 

Certainly his book, A Matter of Life or 
Death, makes a stout bid to become the most 
controversial volume of the year. Such 
shocking accusations as it contains, cannot 
help but create a verbal riot. 

After a study of 6 years, Mr. Bailey presents 
his findings and conclusions. He traces the 
struggles of the discoverers and testers of 
Kreblozen since 1949. He offers documentary 
proof of actual suppression of the facts by 
AMA officials. 

He builds an impressive case for Kreblozen 
and against AMA. It is disturbing, to say the 
least, to think there may be something in 
what he says. Because it is indeed “a matter 
of life and death.” It is hoped the charges he 
makes will be either refuted by evidence to 
the contrary or carried into a further investi- 
gation of the case. 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
May 11, 1958] 
BATTLE Over Cancer CLAIMS STILL Races 
: Hotty 


(A Matter of Life or Death, by Herbert 
Bailey; There is an Answer to Cancer, by 
Leonard B. Goldman) 

The sensational pro side of the long- 
continuing controversy over Krebiozen, a 
chemical substance used in treatment of 
cancer, is minutely detailed in A Matter of 
Life or Death, by Herbert Bailey. 

Bailey leaves no doubt that he is a Kre- 
biozen partisan and of his conviction that it 
has helped and even cured victims of cancer. 
He charges that certain officials of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association conspired against 
Krebiozen and asks for a congressional inves- 
tigation of the AMA. 

This charge was made first before the Tili- 
nois State legislative commission which in- 
vestigated the Krebiozen controversy in 1953 
and 1954. It was the basis of Bailey's first 
book on the subject, Krebiozen—Key to Can- 
cer? published in 1955, , 

It is the basis of his second book which also 
includes charges made since against some 
medical men and medical organizations by 
Krebiozen proponents. 

Bailey reports on the treatment of 1,500 
far advanced cancer patients by more than 
200 physicians, all members of the American 
Medical Association. He says Kreblozen 
showed favorable results in half these 
patients. 

Bailey formerly was a reporter who worked 
for newspapers in North Carolina, Nashville, 
and Chicago. He now writes for magazines. 


DR. GOLDMAN’S BOOK 


There is no controversial matter in Dr. 
Goldman's book, There Is an Answer to Can- 
cer, Asserting that factual information 
about the causes, prevention, and treatment 
is the best answer to this baffling killer, Dr. 
Goldman attempts to reply to such ques- 
tions as: 

What are the latest findings in cancer 
research? . 

What steps can you take to minimize its 
dangers to you and your family? 

In popular vein he then goes on to de- 
scribe in detail the most common forms of 
cancer, the parts of the body most vulnerable 
to attack, and the different methods of at- 
tacking the disease. One of these notably is 
a byproduct of the atomic reactor, particu- 
larly in diagnosis and treatment. 
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Dr. Goldman has been a practicing cancer 
specialist for 25 years and is now clinical pro- 
fessor in radiotherapy at New York Medical 
College. 


{From the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour of Ap 
29, 1958] É 


Have INTEREST IN NEW Boox 


Herbert Balley, of Saugatuck Shores, is the 
author of a new book, A Matter of Life or 
Death, published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, of 
New York City. The story deals with a new 
drug, Krebiozen, an agent used to treat can- 
cer. David M. Kasson of Ellery Lane, West- 
port, president of a Brooklyn, N. Y., elec- 
tronics firm, is mentioned in the book as one 
who was treated with the drug. 


{From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
May 18, 1958] 


WRITER Discusses ANTICANCER AGENT 


The account of the discovery and develop- 
ment of what is said to be an effective antl- 
cancer agent, Krebiozen, and the courageous 
fight of the discoverers and thelr allies for 
its acceptance, is the subject of the aptly ti- 
tled book A Matter of Life or Death, by Her- 
bert Bailey. In a scathihg denunciation of 
certain high officials of the AMA, who he 
maintains have falsified and suppressed fa- 
vorable evidence of the anticancer substance, 
Krebiozen, the author calls for a congres- 
sional investigation of the AMA. 

“The fact that millions of persons the 
world over have died, and are dying, of can- 
cer—when they may have been saved—is 
reason enough,” he asserts, “but just as im- 
portant is that such a thing could happen in 
our country.“ 

Bailey, author of numerous medical arti- 
cles, has spent the past 6 years accumulat- 
ing evidence, both pro and con, and now 
presents in A Matter of Life or Death his 
claims of Krebiozen's efficiency, which he 
feels is so overwhelming it can no longer 
be challenged. He charges actual suppres- 
sion of the facts by various officials of the 
AMA, 


From the Berkeley (Calif.) Gazette of May 
3, 1958 


A MATTER or LIFE OR DEATH 
(By Herbert Bailey) 


Reputable publishers like Putnam's al- 
ways have controversial books like this one 
checked very carefully for possible libel suits 
and the fact that they allowed Herbert 
Bailey to make the statements he does must 
mean they believe the book Is true. For this 
in a book about Krebiozen, a drug which has 
been used as a cure for cancer during the 
last 6 years but which has been attacked by 
the American Medical Association. 

Herbert Bailey gives the history of 
development of Krebiozen, the attacks 
against it, and the records of the cures 
which have been made through its use. He 
documents all the claims he makes for 
Kreblozen, its discoverer, Dr. Steven Duro- 
vie of Yugoslavia, and one of its leading 
sponsors in this country, the eminent scien- 
tist, Dr. Andrew Ivy, and the story he tells 
of the persecution they were subjected to is 
not a pretty one. 

As he suggests, some action should be 
taken immediately to either approve Krebi- 
ozen or prove it worthless. And, as long as 
they can show the number of cures they do, 
it should be approved. 


From the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
of June 1, 1958 


Cancer Cure?—Ex-ATLANTIAN PENS INDICT- 
MENT OF AMA 


(By Sam F. Lucchese) 
(A Matter of Life or Death) 


Subtitled “The Incredible Story of Krebi- 
ozen,” this book, by a former Atlantan, is 
an angry indictment of the American Med- 
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ical Association, which has refused to accept 
the drug Krebiozen for cancer treatment. 

Herbert Bailey, a southern newspaperman 
who was at one time promotion, manager for 
defunct radio station WCON, makes out a 
dramatic case for the drug, citing miracu- 
lous results and cures in cancer cases. 

Krebiozen was developed by a Yugoslay- 
lan, Dr. Steven Durovich, and is derived 
from horse blood. 

Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, professor of physiology 

and vice president of the University of Chi- 
cago, became interested in the drug and a 
subsequent hassle ensued. Dr, Ivy was 
dropped as vice president and Dr. George D. 
Stoddard resigned as president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Dr. Ivy was suspended 
by the Chicago Medical. Society and the 
AMA board found itself in the middle of the 
violent controversy. 
Herbert Balley does not pretend to be un- 
biased as he tells the story of Krebiozen and 
the squabble that has raged around it for 
the last 6 years. He presents documentary 
evidence of the drug's positive effects on 50 
percent of the “hopeless” patients treated 
with it. He says that “several doctors” in 
Atlanta are using it successfully. 

Krebiozen is thought to regulate cell 
growth. This is his second book on the 
mystery drug. The first, K—Krebiozen— 
Key to Cancer? was published in 1955. 

In view of the documented “testimony” 
presented by Bailey, it would seem that the 
Krebiozen controversy should be easy to 
settle. If it is as successful as Bailey claims 
it is, the AMA and the American Cancer So- 
ciety should give it the green light. If it 
isn't—and tests could prove it—then it 
should be repudiated officially. 

If Krebiozen can forestall cancer, the 
killer, or even minimize the pain that afflicts 
the sufferer, it deserves the wider use ac- 
ceptance would assure it. 

Meanwhile, if something isn't done, Bailey 
if apt to get the congressional investigation 
he clamors for in this book, 


A Matter of Life or Death was favorably 
discussed over Ray Henley's Three-Star Ex- 
tra (NBC); Henry P. Morgan’s News (ABC); 
Long John Nebel’s Party Line (WOR and 
Mutual network); Dr. Carlton Frederick's 
Living Should Be Fun (WOR); Norman Ross 
Show (WBKB-TV, Chicaga). 

Forthroming: favorable mention in Sat- 
urday Review (Trade Winds); Mike Wallace 
interview in the New York Post. 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1959 


SPEECH 
HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, July 31, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 12738) making 
appropriations for the Department of De- 
Tense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr, Chairman, 
much has been said here by those of us 
who favor the bill now pending in the 
House of Representatives, to give a much 
needed increase in benefits to some of our 
senior citizens. 

In the past I have supported legisla- 
tion to liberalize the Social Security Act, 
and I feel that this legisltation now be- 
fore us deserves our favorable consid- 
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eration and attention. With the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of living 
over the past years our elder citizens 
have, to a great extent, exhausted what 
little savings they might have had, and 
have been forced to exist solely on pen- 
sions or annuities for which they might 
have been eligible, on the benefits they 
have been receiving through the Social 
Security Act, or on public welfare. When 
you realize what the maximum benefits 
payable under the Social Security Act 
amount to, the very fact that they can 
exist on such a sum, or even less, is quite 
remarkable. 

During the last Congress, and earlier 
this year I introduced legislation which 
would remove the present limitation of 
$1,200 per annum on outside income that 
can be earned by those who are recipi- 
ents of social security; which would 
make full social security benefits payable 
to men at the age of 60, and to women 
at the age of 55; and which would elim- 
inate the requirement that an individual 
must have attained the age of 50 before 
he is eligible to receive disability insur- 
ance benefits. Unfortunately, none of 
these provisions has been incorporated 
in this current bill, but there are certain 
other benefits and protections now of- 
fered to the many citizens for whom the 
system was originally designed. For that 
reason, I shall be happy to support the 
bill. I am hopeful that further consid- 
eration will be given these provisions 
called for in my bill, possibly during the 
next Congress after the Advisory Com- 
mission on Social Security has com- 
pleted its study of the social security pro- 
gram and has had an opportunity to re- 
port to the Congress in 1959. 

I have said before, and I shall say it 
again, the welfare of all our citizens, 
whether they are young or old, able or 
disabled, should be of utmost concern to 
us all. We should continue our efforts 
to improve and liberalize the existing 
system, and to correct any inequities 
which might be revealed. 

I shall be happy to pledge myself to 
work for the continued improvement of 
the social-security system. 


Tribute to Wisconsin Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
Pleased to read in the July 1958 issue 
of the Wisconsin Alumnus magazine, 
Official publication of the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association, whose able execu- 
tive director is Mr. John Berge, a most 
interesting article in tribute to a par- 
ticular group of faculty members. 

These particular professors and in- 
structors are the honored individuals 
who have devoted literally decades to 
teaching at the university and who are 
retiring this year. 
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In reading the brief tributes which 
have been paid to each of these faculty 
members, one is impressed by several 
facts: 

(a) The outstanding caliber of the 
individuals, themselves. How fortunate 
it is, I say that the university has been 
blessed with their services. 

(b) The breathtaking way in which 
these members of the teaching staff 
have not only served the university, but 
have served the State of Wisconsin, as 
a whole. This is, of course, part and 
parcel of the university's entire concept 
of serving all of the people of the en- 
tire State; and not simply the cause of 
higher education. 

(c) The inspiring way in which these 
dedicated individuals have carried their 
vocational talents and skills into what 
might be considered in other States 
almost extracurricular activities but 
which, in our State and our university, 
are part of the whole career of whole 
leaders. 

These faculty members have been 
pacemakers. Their names stand out in 
the ranks of the teaching profession in 
the 48 States. Many of their names 
have become bywords in texts which they 
haye written; in organizations which 
they have served. 

They represent a vast number of man- 
years and woman-years in the devoted 
service to the cause of education and 
of our American system, as a whole. 

I congratulate these faculty members 
for all that they have meant and all that 
they have done on behalf of the uni- 
versity and of my State. 

We need more members of the teach- 
ing profession like them. There are 
few, if any, professions more noble than 
that of teaching. 

In singling out these individuals we 
honor them for what they symbolize in 
the faculty of other institutions of learn- 
ing across the land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this Wisconsin Alumnus article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WISCONSIN ALUMNUS SALUTES RETIRING 
FACULTY MEMBERS or 1958 


(These statements are not Intended to be 
complete biographies. But they do ex- 
press the sincere and personal feelings of 
friends and colleagues, prepared especially 
for the alumnus.) 

“William H. Liesch, director, bureau of 
high school courses extension. The retire- 
ment of William H. Liesch closes an effective 
service of nearly 4 decades for the,promo- 
tion of education through university exten- 
sion programs. Joining the staff at Mil- 
waukee in 1919, he was given a field organ- 
wer's status the next year at Oshkosh, 
where he served a large populous area until 
called to the Madison headquarters in 1942 
to direct the program of extension courses 
for high-school students. In evaluation of 
total results of this program, it may be 
said that large progress has been made in 
the acquirement of credits and proficiencies 
by countless young people in our high 
schools, The large yearly increase in en- 
rollments and known benefits are one index 
of & program that few States can equal, 
none surpass. Mr. Liesch has given this 
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undertaking the assiduity and energy that 
have brought about its still growing reputa- 
tion so widely creditable to the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Alma L. Bridgman, executive secretary and 
instructor, economics. For 37 years Alma 
Bridgman, more than anyone else, has per- 
sonified the economics department for our 
graduate students, both American and for- 
eign. She has been concerned with the 
personal and educational problems of them 
all. And those who studied economics as 
undergraduates remember her, too—some 
for her stimulating quiz sections in la and 
b, others in the main economics office where 
so Many came to her with their problems 
and were encouraged by her to high stand- 
ards of performance. In the UW economics 
department since 1921, and its executive 
secretary since 1927, her familiarity with 
the complex university organization and her 
personal contacts with so many campus per- 
sonalities haye been of immeasurable value 
to the department and its successive chair- 
men. By her example she has helped us 
all to put the interests of students and of 
the university above personal or even de- 
partmental alms or ambitions. For years 
to come we shall do well to test many of 
our departmental decisions by asking the 
question: Would Alma approve?” 

Arthur R. Albert, assoclate professor, soils. 
“A. R.“ devoted 37 years of outstanding serv- 
ice to the improvement of soil management 
through research. Most of this work was 
carried out in various parts of the State on 
the branch experiment stations where farm- 
ers came to him with their problems. He 
designed and constructed the first cultpacker 
seeder for sowing grass seed, and is widely 
known in the sandy areas of the State as the 
best-informed man on management of sandy 
soils. His work showed the great impor- 
tance of lime and fertilizer, and, in some 
cases, irrigation, in the efficient production 
of farm and vegetable crops. He was a pio- 
neer in the use of shelter belts to protect 
crops and soll from blowing sand. His cor- 
dial manner, enthusiasm, and willingness to 
lend a helping hand have won the affection 
of all who come to know him. 

Harlan Seyforth, assistant professor, agri- 
culture extension. A certificate of distin- 
guished service from the National Agricultu- 
ral Agents Association is an indication of the 
respect for Harlan G. Seyforth after 37 years“ 
service as Pierce County agricultural agent. 
He has been a driving force behind adoption 
of many improved farm practices. He started 
the first 4-H Club program in the county and 
has helped its growth from 82 members in 
1921 to over 500 in 1958. He also started the 
first homemaker program in Pierce County. 
Mr. Seyforth received certificate of merit 
awards from the Wisconsin Extension Work- 
ers Association in 1937 and 1946. In 1945 he 
received a citation from Epsilon Sigma Phi, 
national extension fraternity. He served as 
regional director of the National County 
Agents Association and was secretary of the 
Wisconsin County Agents Association for 10 
years. In spite of these and many other 
activities, he never failed to find time to 
render services when needed. His many 
friends are grateful for his contributions to 
agriculture and his willingness to work for 
the betterment of rural life. 

Philip H. Person, professor, sociology and 
anthropology. Phil Person has served his 
university and the Milwaukee community as 
teacher, scholar and dedicated citizen for 27 
years. He was attracted to Wisconsin for his 
graduate work by the university's dedication 
to academic freedom and the informed lib- 
eralism of Ross, Gillin, Ely, and Commons. 
As charter founder and president of the In- 
ternational Institute of Milwaukee for 12 
years, and first t of the 
Milwaukee chapter of American Civil Liber- 
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ties Union, and member of many commit- 
tees of the community fund, he helped to 
give substance to the Wisconsin idea. As 
scholar, he compiled many ecological maps of 
Milwaukee. As teacher, he has helped gen- 
erations of students to see their world in the 
light of sociology. To his friends he em- 
bodies the best in the legacy of Wisconsin 
progressivism. 

Alanson H. Edgerton, professor, education. 
„Lon“ Edgerton came to the University of 
Wisconsin 30 years ago after taking 3 de- 
grees at Columbia and holding positions in 
New York, Michigan, Indiana and the Canal 
Zone. In his 34 years here his writing and 


teaching have resulted in national recogni-. 


tion which was recognized in his election to 
the office of president of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. His services to 
the State included many years as an adviser 
in employee selection and classification. 
Space does not permit elaboration of all his 
accomplishments in research, teaching and 
writing, but special mention must be made of 
his wiilinghess to spend endless hours in 
counseling with individuals. In this process 
he has truly practiced what he has taught 
about the importance of concern for the in- 
dividual, 

William D. Stovall, director, State Iabora- 
tory of hygiene and professor, clinical pa- 
thology. The hygienic laboratory to which 
“Bill” Stovall came in 1914 was examining 
some 7,000 specimens annually with a staff 
of about 6. From that meager operation he 
has built for the State board of health and 
the people of Wisconsin a laboratory service 
whose staff of 90 examines over half a mil- 
Hon specimens annually, and which is un- 
excelled anywhere in the world. In the field 
of cancer control he has been a leader 
among physicians, and has fostered the citi- 
ven's activities of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. His untiring efforts with the medical 
societies as a speaker, adviser, and friendly 
counselor in medical problems has endeared 
him to the medical profession throughout 
the State. He has lived his motto “example 
is better than precept” by spending many 
hours through the years at the laboratory 
bench and microscope with other workers, 
to give the physician a laboratory service so 
vital to the treatment of his patient. He 
has been an inspiring teacher to the many 
medical students and nurses through the 
years. In medical and sanitary laboratory 
service he has made the boundaries of the 
university the boundaries of the State. 

Blanche L. Lee, professor and assistant 
agricultural extension director. Doubling in 
size of the home demonstration program in 
the 22 years Blanche L. Lee has served as 
leader of home economics extension work in 
Wisconsin is only one indication of the real 
change she’s brought about. Today's pro- 
gram now extends to 69 counties (this figure 
contrasts with 19 in 1936), and shows great 
change of emphasis, In 1936, making cloth- 
ing and feeding the family was a large part 
of homemaker training. Today, State spe- 
clalists and county home agents train, too, 
in the field of child development, family 
economics, housing, home management and 
consumer marketing, study of government, 
health, and safety programs, Influenced by 
Miss Lee's interest in the development of 
people, Wisconsin women now carry out 
thelr own programs of scholarships, youth 


work, and international understanding 
through county home demonstration 
councils. This interest, coupled with her 


respect for her county and State staff, her 
leadership, fairness, and friendliness, has 
been responsible for the development of to- 
day's strong program. 

George F. Baumeister, associate professor, 
agricultural extension. George F, Baumeis- 
ter has been an outstanding leader in de- 
velopment of dairy organizations, farm co- 
operatives and other special agricultural pro- 
grams in Wisconsin. He led organization of 
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the largest direct-number dairy breeding 
association in the United States and also 
Wisconsin's largest milk marketing coopera- 
tiye., Mr. Baumeister entered Wisconsin ex- 


‘tension work as Shawano County agent in 


1929. His continuous efforts to develop capa- 
cities and interests of people in his county 
haye made Shawano County outstanding in 
farm leadership, particularly in cooperatives. 
In 1942, his appointment as district county 
agent leader brought Mr. Baumeister in con- 
tact with extension workers throughout Wis- 
consin, He assisted in formation of the 
Pacemaker Corn Club to promote adoption of 
improved practices in corn production, He 
cooperated in development of procedures for 
getting farmers to raise alfalfa in north 
central Wisconsin areas where it had prac- 
tically gone out of production. These are 
but a few of his many contributions to Wis- 
consin farmers. George Baumeister’s in- 
fluence on farm practices will benefit Wis- 
consin agriculture for many years to come. 

Cornelius C. Janzen, professor, economics. 
Cornelius C, Janzen is a recognized pioneer 
in economics education, His dictionary of 
terms in economics was the first such book 
to be published in the United States; he has 
devoted 39 years to the teaching of eco- 
nomics, the last 29 of which were to the 
State of Wisconsin in the former State col- 
lege in Milwaukee and later the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee; he served as head of 
his department in the State college for 26 
years. The unpredictable quality of life, as 
he calls it, has led him to have an insatiable 
curiosity about the behavior of people. His 
extensive knowledge about the economic be- 
havior of individuals has made his teaching 
unusually interesting and stimulating to 
students. 

Charles L. Fluke, professor, entomology. 
A versatile, mild-mannered person who may 
well be called a Father of Entomology Teach- 
ing in Wisconsin, Charles L. Fluke has dis- 
tinguished himself well within his profes- 
sion and by his teachings. He has attracted 
to the fleld of entomology the enthusiasm 
and interest of many students who enrolled 
in his classes, and the effectiveness of his 
teaching has brought to him the reward of 
having been one of the best instructors on 
the campus of the college of agriculture. 
Many technical papers on the taxonomy of 
Syrphidae have been published by Dr. Fluke 
and at the present time he is considered a 
world authority on this important insect 
group. 

Robert Nohr, professor, director, physical 
education for men. Robert Nohr has de- 
voted the past 32 years to teaching hundreds 
of Wisconsin students the fine points of 
physical education and athletic coaching. 
He has served as director of the men's pro- 
fessional course in physical education since 
1945. During his administration, the de- 
partment has continued to grow and expand 
while maintaining a healthy relationship and 
balance between the learning of physical skill 
activities and academic studies. Now, in 
Florida, Bob will indulge in his favorite 
pastimes of fishing, golf, and gardening the 
year around. 

Ernest V. Ryall, assistant professor, agri- 
culture extension. Ernest V. Ryall has been 
named the dean of county agents, by the Na- 
tional Director of Agricultural Extension, C. 
M. Ferguson. Ernie, as he is called by his 
many friends, has served agriculture in Wis- 
consin for 37 years, 31 of those years as agent 
in Kenosha County. He is the only Wis- 
consin county agent to receive the Superior 
Service Award of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Ernie has been instru- 
mental in working for adequate extension re- 
tirement systems throughout the Nation. 
His efforts made it possible for all extension 
workers on a Federal appointment to benefit 
from the Federal retirement program. He 
has served on committees of the National 
Association of County Agricultural Agents 
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for many years, as well as the State associa- 
tion. He has always had an interest in pro- 
fessional improvement and worked in estab- 
lishing some of the first summer agricultural 
extension courses. Extension workers all over 
the Nation hold him in high esteem. 

Selma S. König, assistant professor, Ger- 
man extension. Selma S. König became a 
member of the university faculty in 1946 
and has since that time taught German at 
Racine and Kenosha, In this capacity, she 
has introduced many a student not only to 
the German language but also to German 
culture, for she is a firm believer in the pre- 
cept that a language cannot be learned in a 
vacuum. Her students will long remember 
her for the thoroughness of the training she 
imparted to them, a thoroughness that stands 
them in good stead both in their knowledge 
of German and in their general approach to 
the tasks of life. 

John H. Kolb, professor, rural sociology. 
John Harrison Kolb is internationally known 
for his research on Wisconsin rural commu- 
nities and neighborhoods. Born on a farm 
near Berlin, Wis., on April 18, 1888, he took 
his doctor of philosophy degree from Wiscon- 
sin in 1921. He organized the department of 
rural sociology in 1930, serving as its chajr- 
man for almost 25 years, and his reputation as 
scholar and teacher has attracted many 
graduate students, Over the years he trained 
more doctors of philosophy than any other 
rural sociologist in the world. Generations 
of students will testify that he was also a 
superb undergraduate teacher. His contri- 
butions to the improvement of rural life in 
the State, through community and neighbor- 
hood organization, school reorganization, and 
the cultural arts, will be a lasting influence. 
On a number of occasions he has been called 
upon by Federal and international agencies. 
His colleagues at the university will miss 
his energetic and insightful leadership as 
much as his warm and friendly companion- 
ship. 

Chester Allen, director, special service cor- 
respondence study. A dedicated exponent 
of the concept of adult education in many 
phases, Chester Allen has devoted nearly five 
decades to the cause of learning for the out- 
of-school citizenry. His introduction to the 
university extension division was in 1910; 
from that start in Milwaukee his service led 
to the Oshkosh office and to Appleton, and 
in 1926, to Madison, where he was called to 
administer the farflung extension field serv- 
ices in the State. Among the programs he 
administered most effectively were the 
courses of study for inmates in the State’s 
correctional institutions and the division's 
efforts to protect individuals from ill advised 
enrollments in shady commercial corre- 
spondence schools. His direction of the 
statewide field work in its many ramifica- 
tions has, however, constituted his major 
accomplishment toward extension’s highest 
vocational and cultural aims, 


The Grain Processing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House yesterday approved H. R. 13268, 
relating to the Government's grain proc- 
essing program. Several of my col- 
leagues have expressed strong interest 
in this program, so I include with these 
remarks information from the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture on the donations 
both here at home and overseas. 

H. R. 13268, as approved by the House, 
does not begin any new program. It is 
aimed at improving and simplifying the 
existing operations of the Department. 
This bill authorizes the Commodity 
Credit Corporation—CCC—when it 
deems advisable, to purchase wheat flour 
and cornmeal for donation purposes, 
rather than entering into a contract to 
have flour and cornmeal] milled from 
grain in the CCC inventory. It also 
authorizes CCC to sell an equivalent 
amount of wheat and corn to offset pur- 
chases of flour and cornmeal. 

Thus the grain donation program 
would continue with an improved 
method of operation and with some sav- 
ing to the Government. 

The need for this legislation is appar- 
ent from the statement presented to the 
House by the Department of Agriculture 
and from the hearings by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. I refer you 
to the committee’s report for detail on 
the grain processing program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture started its grain processing pro- 
gram following the passage of Public 
Law 311 in the 84th Congress in 1955. 
The House Agriculture Committee re- 
ported in May of 1955, H. R. 2851, a bill 
that I introduced to give authority for 
the processing of surplus grain into a 
form suitable for home or institution. 
and for donation to needy persons. The 
House approved this bill om May 25, 
1955, by the overwhelming vote of 344 
yeas to 1 nay. 

Final congressional approval of this 
processing authority came later in the 
year, and the President signed an 
amended version of H. R. 2851 on August 
9, 1955. 

Support of this 1955 legislation for 
processing and donation of wheat flour 
and cornmeal came from many Members 
of the House and Senate with high un- 
employment in their areas, especially in 
the coalfields of the Nation. The pur- 
pose, essentially, was to make bread 
available to the many thousands of un- 
employed who were receiving surplus 
food commodities. 

Public Law 311 provided for a 2-year 
program. In 1956, Public Law 540—the 
omnibus farm bill of that year—was ap- 
proved by the Congress. Included in this 

law was a provision to make the process- 
ing authority permanent. Since the 
Passage of Public Law 540, the program 
has continued to make wheat flour and 
cornmeal available to domestic outlets in 
all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and to nonprofit voluntary 
welfare agencies at east, gulf, west coast, 
and Great Lakes ports for export to 
needy persons in foreign countries. 

The importance of this donation pro- 
gram to those areas of the Nation with 
substantial unemployment is great. 
Many of my colleagues advise me of the 
need for these processed grain products, 
and it is essential to the welfare of many 
thousands of persons that we continue 
these operations. Of course, donation of 
our surplus grains to those in need is as 
important part of the surplus disposal 
Program. 


~ 
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The Department of Agriculture has 
provided the following information on 
the domestic and foreign donations of 
cornmeal and wheat flour for fiscal years 
1956, 1957, and 1958: 


[In thousands of ponmls} 


Cornmeal | Flour 


Fiscal year 
DOMESTIC 
W m, % 77, 051 
T GRC KK 117,00) 243. 663 
1928 (preliminary)... 22-2. 12,000 | 270,000 
Did e | an, 744 
FOREIGN LF | 
106 T 
. 208,229 28. 170 
FD eocena 20, 200) 776, 30) 
r 567, 420 | 1, 304, 479 


I also include the following tabulation, 
by State, of domestic donations for fiscal 
year 1958. These are preliminary totals 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
may be subject to some revision, but they 
give a good estimate of the program in 
the past 12 months: 

Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 
Quantity of surplus cornmeal and wheat 
flour distributed to domestic outlets, fiscal 

year 1958 (preliminary) 


In thonsanids of ponds] 


| Cornmeal ! Flour 


Alubama 8.155 9. 903 
Arm. 1.278 
Arkunsas. 7,829 | 14, 108 
California — 1.745 10), 243 
Sn 227 2. 508 
Connecticut... ....- — 145 1,708 
Dotsware. ....-.-.- M 104 
District of Columb: 5M 1,417 
Florida. — 70 3,375 
eergig af sasct cas 2. 4% 5, A0 
Inne. IR 473 
Ilinois... => 2, 2 7, U 
indians.. 2. 1 3, 300 
Jowa.. 1, i 4.471 

Kusas.. — Ar 2.912 
Kentucky x 1 7,312 u, 248 
Ltslan ana s 7. % 11,059 
Maine a75 1. 4 
Muryland A5 wwo 
Mussuchusetts 248 2. 40 
Michigan. . d. Mn! 14, 880 
Pg NEE ote E ek SS a 4. 270 
Missisippi. 16,789 | 2A 24 
Mun. 2,420 8, 813 
Montana. x7 GRLI 
Nebraska 42 1, 44 
Novum 11 #0 
New Hampshire v 7 
Now Jer Y m5 3, 896 
New Mexico.. A 2 O87 
New Vork 1,738 17, 468 
North Caroling. — 1. 10 3,409 
Nee 30t 1,778 
rc 572 . a27 
Oklahoma $902 | 14,212 
Oeon... 153 1,22 
Ponnsylvan 6 479 22, TL 
Rode Ins 163 SH 
South Caroling. TIN 2. 77 
South Dukota 1. Aut 3.613 
Tennessee 5, 939 11,355 
Texas. A nM X, 985 
Luk — 374 2, 681 
NA A e AE aS wn 
Vireinia 2,223 4.7 
Washington 275 6 
West Viren 6, 101 11.8 
Wihiamsin.... As 3, 461 
1 217 525 
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Mr. Speaker, the grain processing 
program has been of tremendous help 
to the needy people of the Nation; it has 
enabled the school-lunch program to 
receive needed supplies of processed 
grain; it has been utilized in aid to char- 
itable institutions; it has helped our 
friends overseas; it has made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the farm program 
by using surplus stocks of grain. 

The legislation now being considered 
by the Congress will serve to eliminate 
difficulties being encountered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and, in effect, 
help to meet the objectives of the dona- 
tion program. 


Principle Sound, Details Negotiable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Redwood City ‘Calif.) 
Tribune of July 16, 1958, on the Trinity 
River partnership proposal: 

PRINCIPLE SOUND, DETAILS NEGOTIABLE 

If we accept the theory that private capital 
and private enterprise have a legitimate 
place in our economy, then the principle 
underlying the Trinity River partnership 
proposal is sound. 

If, as some of its opponents charge, de- 
tails of the proposed contract with the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. are not in the public 
interest, then the thing to do is to seek 
a revision of the contract—not to let the 
matter drop and commit more tax money 
to the powerplant. 

In principle, the partnership proposal 
provides for the Federal Government to 
build the multipurpose Trinity Dam as part 
of California’s great water program—a 
Inammoth project. not attractive to private 
capital but of such general benefit as to 
justify Uncle Sam's expenditure of tax 
money, 

The power-creating potential of the water 
falling over the dam would be sold to the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., which offers to 
build a powerplant and distribute the power 
as a part of its business. 


The opposition which killed the proposal _ > 


as far as the present session of Congress is 
concerned fell into two general categories. 
There were the public power doctrinaires 
and there were those who, while agreeing 
with thé partnership principle, criticized de- 
tails of the Pacific Gas & Electric offer. 

The former are dedicated to the policy of 
having all development of natural resources 
financed and controlled by the Government, 
regardiess of efficiency and in spite of the 
dangers of growing bureaucracy. Many de- 
tails of the Pacific Gas & Electric offer have 
come in for question or criticism. For in- 
stance, E. A, Heath, chief electrical engi- 
neer for the city of Palo Alto, takes Issue 
with certain cost estimates on which Pacific 
Gas & Electric bases its proposed payment 
for falling water, and notes that the 50- 
year contract carries no provision for renego- 
tiation if conditions change. 

Confronted by a 2-foot-high stack of doc- 
uments, opinions, arguments, and conflicting 
statements on the Pacific Gas & Electric 
proposal, we are in no position to agree or 
disagree on the specific points at issue. We 
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believe, however, that it is proper and should 
be profitable dor the Federal Government to 
sell the falling water potential to the utllity. 

We believe that a further effort should 
be made to meet the objections of those who 
accepted the plan in principle but opposed 
certain contract terms. If this can be done, 
then new legislation can be introduced at 
the next session of Congress. 

If it cannot be done, then it will ap- 
parently be necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to commit additional millions to 
the project and further extend its control 
over our economy. 


$ 


Two Democrats View the Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the second session of this Congress has 
heard many pronouncements of gloom 
about our economy. Despite the proph- 
ets of gloom, the economic situation 
throughout the Nation is better and the 
upturn is more apparent daily. 

It is interesting to read of the differ- 
ences of opinion on this subject which 
two of my colleagues across the aisle in 
the Senate hold. The editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Tribune of July 31 
is quoted: 

Two DEMOCRATS VIEW THE ECONOMY 


Two prominent Democrats felt the coun- 
try's economic pulse over the weekend and 
came up with conflicting diagnoses. Sen- 
ator Brno, of Vifginia, a conservative who 
believes in economy and sound money, was 
alarmed at what he called the seeds of a ter- 
rific inflation.” Senator Doua.as, of Illinois, 
a liberal who believes there is nothing that 
a little Government cash won't cure, found 
a distinct improvement in the outlook. 

For Senator Dovcias to be able to look 
ahead and not see a depression is indeed a 
novelty. In fact his very optimism is per- 
‘haps the most convincing justification for 
Senator Brnp's pessimism. Senator Douc.as’ 
forebodings became the gloomiest when, 
after the Republican victory in 1952, the gal- 
loping inflation of the Democrats was slowed 
to a walk. If the outlook is pleasing even 
to Senator Doveras, an inflation of large pro- 
portions may be in prospect. 

There are a good many other signs that 
Senator Brrp is right. In order to make 
up its deficit of about $10 billion a year, the 
Government has asked for an increase in the 
debt limit and is going to have to borrow 
more money. By the end of the year, its 
refunding operations and new borrowing will 
total about $33 billion. Large Government 
borrowing Is an accepted prelude to inflation. 
The Government spending in itself—aggra- 
vated now by the Middle East crisis—tends 
toward inflation. 

Senator Brno sees “no possibility of any 
tax reductions in the next 2 years and prob- 
ably for a long time after that,” and he sees 
no chance of balancing the budget for a long 
time. 

With this prospect, it is hard to see how 
we can escape the inflation which beset us 
after World War II. The whole vicious circle 
of rising costs and prices will be on us again. 
As long as the Republicans do not seem to 
have a policy of their own to follow, they 
would do far better to follow the Democratic 
policies according to Senator Brrp than the 
Democratic policies according to Senator 
Dovc.as, 
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Letter to Hon. Clarence Cannon, 


of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it an obligation, in order to keep the 
record straight, to place the following 
letter which I believe speaks for itself 
in the RECORD: : 

GROTON, Cox N., July 7, 1958. 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
House of Representatives, Commit tee 
on Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You have failed up to the present 
time to provide me with the name of the 
individual whom you quoted in your remarks 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 6, 1958, as authority for your statement 
that General Short and I were not on speak- 
ing terms when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. I know that to be wholly false and 
believe I am entitled to the name of the 
person so testifying. Whether or not he 
testified under oath and his qualifications. 
Moreover, I would appreciate a definite ref- 
erence to the hearing of the subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee if printed, 
and if not, a transcript of that part of the 
record to which you refer. - 

The receipt of your remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of June 18 is acknowl- 
edged. It was forwarded without accom- 
panying letter in a franked envelope bearing 
your name and I presume sent by your direc- 
tion. 7 

Your remarks are a continuation of the 
frantic efforts of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to diyert attention from the failures in 
Washington and to place the blame for the 
catastrophe on the commanders at Pearl 
Harbor. Your account of the testimony that 
General Short and I were not on speaking 
terms given to your committee shortly after 
Pearl Harbor was effectively publicized, 
though 16 years later I am still denied the 
name of the individual who perpetrated 
this lie. 

For 4 years, from 1941 to 1945, the admin- 
istration supporters and gossip peddlers had 
a fleld day making statements which the wall 
of Government wartime secrecy prevented 
me from answering. a 

One of the most persistent and widespread 
was to the effect that General Short and I 
were not on speaking-terms at the time of 
the attack. Another was that the uniformed 
services in Hawall were all drunk when the 
attack came. This is the reason the Naval 
court of inquiry investigated these charges 
thoroughly and set forth their falsity in 
unmistakable language. 

You still seek to sustain. these charges by 
the simple expedient of attacking the in- 
tegrity of the Investigators and witnesses 
who reached conclusions or gave testimony 
which does not suit you. 

You have slandered the honorable, capa- 
ble, and devoted officers who served gs mem- 
bers of the Army board of investigation and 
the Navy court of inquiry. You have also 


-slandered the personnel of the Army and 


Navy stationed in Hawali in 1941, many of 
whom gave their lives in defense of this 
country. 

It is astounding to me that you should 
charge General Short and me of falsely testi- 
fying as to our personal and official coopera- 
tion even when as you phrase it “all but life 
itself depended on their convincing the 


world that they had been friends when they 


should have been friends.” 
The testimony on this matter, given before 
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the Naval court of inquiry, was given under 
oath and was true to my personal knowledge 
and is substantiated by much other testi- 
mony. 

You, yourself, refer to the statements in 
the Roberts report to the effect that General 
Short and I conferred on November 27, and 
December 1, 2, and 3. You further state 
from the Roberts report: “They did not then 
or subsequently hold any conferences spe- 
cifically directed to the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the warning messages received 
by both“ (General Short, Admiral Kimmel). 

How ridiculous it is to assume that the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet is 
unable to understand a message sent by the 
Navy Department without conferring with 
the commanding general of the Hawaiian 
department to determine what the Navy De- 
partment meant by the messages that were 
sent to him and conversely that the com- 
manding general, Hawaiian department, had 
to confer with the commander in chief, Pa- 
cific Fleet, in order for him to know what 
the messages sent to him by the War De- 
partment meant. If the messages were so 
worded the fault lay neither with me or 
General Short. 4 

You imply that my request to revise the 
transcript of my testimony before the Rob- 
erts commission is censurable and com- 
pletely ignore the published statement of 
Adm, William H. Standley, United States 
Navy, retired, a former Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations and a member of the Roberts com- 
mission. He wrote regarding Admiral Kim- 
mel: “He was permitted no counsel and 
had no right to ask questions or to cross- 
examine witnesses as he would have had if 
he had been made a defendant. Thus both 
Short and Kimmel were denied all of the 
usual rights accorded to American citizens 
appearing before judicial proceedings as in- 
terested parties.” Even Communist plotting 
the overthrow of our country are accorded 
far more legal safeguards than were granted 
to me and General Short. Admiral Standley 
also wrote: “In spite of the known ineffi- 
ciency of the commission’s reporters, when 
Admiral Kimmel asked permission to correct 
his testimony in which he had found 80 
many errors that it took him 2 days to go 
over it, the commission voted to keep the 
record as originally made although the an- 
swers recorded to many questions were obyl- 
ously incorrect and many of them absurd. 
At my urgent Insistences, the commission 
did finally authorize Admiral Kimmel’s cor- 
rected testimony to be attached to the rec- 
ord as an addendum.” 

Your remarks with regard to the conduct 
of both officers and men on the evening 
preceding the Pearl Harbor attack is an in- 
sult to the gallant men who died in the 
treacherous Japanese attack and to all the 
members of both Army and Navy stationed 
on the Island of Oahu. Infrequently there 
might be an individual who overindulged in 
intoxicants but these were promptly appre- 
hended by the shore patrol or military police 
and returned to their ship or station. The 
evidence as to the sobriety of officers and 
men was clear in the documentary evidence 
available to the investigation boards and 
yet in spite of their findings you state: “But 
the very fact that it was considered neces- 
sary to emphasize this testimony naturally 
gives rise to some doubt.” You apparently 
are quite willing to doubt the testimony 
given and believe the worst of the fine young 
men in the Armed Forces that were sta- 
tioned in Hawaii. 

I was not permitted to know what testi- 
mony was presented to the Roberts Com- 
mission and was never given an opportunity 
to clarify or refute any statement made be- 
fore it. : 

I was not made a defendant before the 
Hewitt one-man investigation, was not called 
to testify, and was not permitted to have 
any knowledge of the proceedings. I re- 
quested authority to attend this Investiga- 
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tion and was advised that time did not per- 
mit. When I repeated my request the Secre- 
tary of the Navy did not even reply. Per- 
haps the reason may be found in the testi- 
mony of Captain Safford who narrated before 
the joint congressional committee the pres- 
sure to which he was subjected by the com- 
mittee counsel to make him change his testi- 
mony. All did not have the strength of 
character of Captain Safford and some modi- 
fied their preceding sworn statements. 

Although I requested the joint congres- 
sional committee to call certain witnesses 
many of them were not called to testify. 
Among these was Fleet Adm. William F. Hal- 
sey, my senior fleet air officer at the time of 
the attack. 

The Navy court of inquiry was the only 
investigation of Pearl Harbor before which 
I was permitted to cross-examine and call 
witnesses. You are substantially correct in 
your statement that this inquiry “found 
Admiral Kimmel as pure as the driven 
snow.“ In more moderate language ex- 
pressed by Admiral Murfin, the president of 
the court, years later, we found Admiral 
Kimmel had done everything possible under 
the circumstances.” 

On advice of counsel I declined to take 
part in the Hart investigation because the 
Stipulations demanded of me would have 
placed my fate completely in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Navy. This I did re- 
gretfully because it was through my efforts 
that this investigation was initiated. The 
Proceedings of the Hart investigation were 
a valuable contribution. 

Why were the Secretary of the Navy and 
the Secretary of War so anxious to have 
the damaging testimony in both the naval 
court of inquiry and the Army inquiry 
changed? The answer is very simple, both in- 
quiries had found that the responsibility for 
the Pearl Harbor disaster rested in large part 
at the headquarters of our Government in 
Washington. Admiral Standley, whom I have 
referred to above, wrote: 

“From the beginning of our investigation 
I held a firm belief that the real responsi- 
bility for the disaster at Pear] Harbor was 
lodged many thousands of miles from the 
Territory of Hawaii.” - = 

Even the Hewitt investigation found: 

“During his incumbency as commander in 
chief of Pacific Fleet, Admiral Kimmel was 
indefatigable, resourceful, and energetic in 
his efforts to prepare the fleet for war.” 

You refer to the information that had been 
forwarded to me and to General Short and 
Specifically to a message based upon infor- 
Mation from our Ambassador in Tokyo, Mr. 
Grew, dated January 27, 1941, to the effect 
that the Peruvian Ambassador in Tokyo had 
heard rumors that, in the event of trouble 
breaking out between the United States and 
Japan, the Japanese intended to make a sur- 
Prise attack against Pearl Harbor; but you 
make no mention of the letter of the Chief of 
Naval Operations which forwarded this in- 
formation to me on February 1, 1941, to the 
effect that The Division of Naval Intelli- 
Bence places no credence in these rumors. 
Purthermore, based upon known data re- 
garding the present disposition and employ- 
Ment of Japanese Naval and Army forces no 
Move against Pearl Harbor appears imminent 
or planned for the foreseeable future.“ 

This estimate was never changed. 

When you refer to “A position so ad- 
Mirably defended as Pearl Harbor with every 
facility, submarine nets, radar, sonar, planes, 
and ships of the line,” you create a very false 
impression. Admiral Richardson was relieved 
because he so strongly held that the fleet 
Should not be based in the Hawalian area. 

The Army antiaircraft batteries were woe- 
fully lacking but the War Department was 
Unable to supply more. 

Of 180 long-range bombing planes author- 

by the War Department early in 1941 
Only 12 had arrived, and of these 6 were out 
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of commission as they had been stripped of 
vital parts to enable other planes of similar 
type to continue their flight to their destina- 
tion in the Philippines. 

Of 100 Navy patrol planes authorized for 
the 14th Naval District at Pearl Harbor not 1 
had arrived prior to December 7, 1941, 

With regard to the radar installations, 
these had just been installed and their per- 
sonnel were under training. The installa- 
tion of these stations had been delayed due 
to the inability of the Army and the Interior 
Department to agree upon the location of 
these stations. 

With reference to personne! for the ships 
there were serious shortages of both officers 
and enlisted personnel and men were con- 
stantly being detached to provide crews for 
ships being newly commissioned, 

No one has ever explained why the weak- 
nesses so clearly described in the Secretary 
of the Navy's letter of January 24, 1941, were 
permitted to continue during all the months 
at this outlying station whose security was 
vital to the safety of the fleet and of the 
United States. 

Facilities to fuel the fleet were inadequate 
and a severe handicap to all fleet operations. 

The only planes in Hawaii suitable for 
long-distance scouting were the patrol planes 
assigned to the fleet and they were totally 
inadequate to cover the approaches to Hawaii. 
The only planes suitable for long-range 
bombing were the 6 B-17 Army planes and 
those attached to the 2 carriers, 

At the time of the attack the two carriers 
were on missions initiated by the Navy 
Department. 

These and other deficiencies had been 
repeatedly reported by General Short and 
me as well as by our predecessors. 

The messages of October 16, November 24, 
and November 27, 1941, from the Navy De- 


partment to the commander of the Pacific 


Fleet and the messages of November 27 and 
November 29, 1941, to General Short from the 
War Department stressed sabotage and that 
an attack if made would be directed against 
ports in southeast Asia or the Philippines. 
With the benefit of the intercepted Japanese 
messages, how they arrived at this conclu- 
sion will always be a mystery to me. 

To add to our difficulties the messages also 
directed that “if hostilities cannot, repeat 
cannot be avoided, the United States desires 
that Japan commit the first overt act.“ 

The message of November 27, 1941, from 
the War Department to General Short specifi- 
cally directed him to TRIA measures 
taken." On the same da General Short 
replied, “Department alerted to prevent sabo- 
tage. Liaison with Navy.” 

Recorded testimony shows this report was 
read by the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of War Plans, 
Army, and the Chief of War Plans, Navy. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this 
report was read and understood by these 
responsible officials in Washington. For 9 
days and until the Japanese attack the War 
De ent did not express any disapproval 
of this alert and did not give General Short 
any information calculated to make him 
change the alert: 

What was most needed at Pearl Harbor at 
this time was the information in Washing- 
ton from the Japanese intercepts that indi- 
cated clearly an attack on Pearl Harbor. 

The Navy Department sent me various 
messages quoting from intercepted Japanese 
dispatches. I believed I was getting all such 
messages and acted accordingly. After the 
attack I found that many vitally important 
messages were withheld from the Hawaiian 
commanders. 

I was never informed that Japanese inter- 
cepted messages had divided Pearl Harbor 
into five areas and sought minute informa- 
tion of the berthing of ships in those areas, 

A Japanese dispatch decoded and trans- 
lated on October 9, 1941, stated; 
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“With regard to warships and aircraft car- 
Tiers, we would like to have you report on 
those at anchor (those are not so important), 
tied up at wharves, buoys, and in docks. 
(Designate types and classes briefiy. If pos- 
sible, we would like to have you make men- 
tion of the fact when there are two or more 
vessels alongside the same wharf.)“ 

On October 10, 1941, another dispatch was 
decoded and translated in Washington which 
described an elaborate and detailed system 
of symbols to be used thereafter in designat- 
ing the location of vessels in Pearl Harbor. 

A dispatch of November 15 decoded and 
translated in Washington on December 3, 
1941, stated: 

“As relations between Japan and the 
United States are most critical, make your 
“ships in harbor report“ irregular, but at the 
rate of twice a week. Although you already 
are no doubt aware, please take extra care to 
maintain secrecy.” 

A dispatch of November 18 decoded and 
translated in Washington on December 5, 
1941, stated: - : 

“Please report on the following areas as to 
vessels anchored therein: Area N, Pearl Har- 
bor, Mamala Bay (Honolulu), and the areas 
adjacent thereto. (Make your investigation 
with great secrecy.)” 

A dispatch of November decoded and trans- 
lated in Washington on December 6, 1941, 
stated the Japanese consul general in Hono- 
lulu had reported that in area A there was a 

‘battleship of the Oklahoma class; that in 
area A there were 3 heavy cruisers at anchor, 
as well as carrier Enterprise or some other 
vessel; that 2 heavy cruisers of the Chicago 
class were tied up at docks KS.“ The course 
taken by destroyers entering the harbor, 
their speed, and distances apart were also 
described, 

On December 4 a dispatch was decoded 
and translated in Washington which gave 
instructions to the Japanese consul in Hono- 
lulu to investigate bases in the neighborhood 
of the Hawaiian military reservation. 

On December 5, 1941, a dispatch was de- 
coded and translated in Washington which 
stated: 

“We have been receiving reports from you 
on ship movements, but in future you will 
also report even when there are no move- 
ments.” 

In no other area was the Japanese Gov- 
ernment seeking the detailed information 
that they sought about Pearl Harbor. 

In the period immediately preceeding the 
attack reports were demanded even when 
there were no ship movements. This de- 
tailed information, obtained with such pains- 
taking care, had no conceivable usefulness 
from a military viewpoint except for an 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

No one had a more direct and immediate 
interest in the security of the fieet in Pearl 
Harbor than its commander in chief. No 
one had a greater right than I to know that 
Japan had carved up Pearl Harbor into sub 
areas and was seeking and receiving reports 
as to the precise berthings in that harbor 
of the ships of the fleet. I had been sent 
Mr. Grew's report earlier in the year with 
positive advice from the Navy Department 
that no credence was to be placed in the 
rumored Japanese plans for an attack on 
Pearl Harbor. I was told then that no Japa- 
nese move against Pearl Harbor appeared 
“imminent or planed for the foreseeable fu- 
ture.’ Certainly I was entitled to know 
what information in the Navy Department 
completely altered the information and ad- 
vice previously given to me. Surely I was 
entitled to know of the intercepted dis- 
patches between Tokyo and Honolulu on and 
after September 24, 1941, which indicated 
that a Japanese move against Pearl Harbor 
was planned in Tokyo. 

Yet not one of these dispatches about the 
location of ships in Pearl Harbor was sup- 
plied to me. 
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Knowledge of these foregoing dispatches 
would have radically changed the estimate 
of the situation made by me and my staff. 

General Willoughby, in his book MacAr- 
thur, 1941-1945, quotes a staff report from 
MacArthur's headquarters: 

“It was known that the Japanese consul 
in Honolulu cabled Tokyo reports on generat 
ship movements. In October his instructions 
were sharpened. Tokyo called for specific 
instead of general reports. In November the 
dally reports were on a grid system of the 
inner harbor with coordinate locations of 
American men-of-war: this was no longer a 
case of diplomatic curiosity; coordinate grid 
is the classical method for pinpoint target 
designation; our battleships had suddenly 
become targets. 

“Spencer Akin was uneasy from the start. 
We drew our own conclusions and the Pill- 
pino-American troops took up beach posi- 
tions long before the Japanese landings,” 

If MacArthur's headquarters which had no 
responsibility for Pearl Harbor were im- 
pressed by this information, it is impossible 
to understand how its significance escaped 
all the talent in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in Washington. 

The dispatches about the berthing of ships 
in Pearl Harbor also clarified the significance 
of other Japanese dispatches decoded and 
translated in the Navy Department prior to 
the attack. 

The deadline date was first established by 
a dispatch decoded and translated on Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, the date of its origin. 

“Because of various circumstances, it 18 
absolutely necessary that all arrangements 
for the signing of this agreement be com- 
pleted by the 25th of this month. I realize 
that this is a difficult order, but under the 
circumstances it is an unavoidable one. 
Please understand this thoroughly and 
tackle the problem of saving the Japanese- 
United States relations from falling into a 
chaotic condition. Do so with great deter- 
mination and with unstinted effort, I beg of 


you. 

“This information is to be kept strictly to 
yourself alone.” 

The deadline was reiterated in a dispatch 
decoded and translated in the Navy Depart- 
ment on November 12, 1941. 

“Judging from the progress of the conver- 
sations, there seem to be indications that 
the United States is still not fully aware 
of the exceedingly criticalness of the situa- 
tion here. The fact remains that the date 
set forth in my message No. 736 Is absolutely 
immovable under present conditions. It Is 
a definite deadline and therefore it is essens 
tial that a settlement be reached by about 
that time. The session of Parliament opens 
on the 15th (work will start on (the follow- 
ing day?)) according to the schedule. The 
government must have a clear picture of 
things to come in presenting its case at the 
session. You can see, therefore, that the 
situation is nearing a climax, and that time 
is indeed becoming short. * * * 

“Whatever the case may be, the fact re- 
mains that the date set forth in my message 
No. 736 is an absolutely immovable one. 
Please, therefore, make the United States see 
the light, so as to make possible the signing 
of the agreement by that date.” 

The deadline was again repeated in a dis- 
patch decoded in Washington on Novem- 
ber 17. 

For your Honor's own information. 

“1. TI have read your No. 1090 and you 
may be sure that you have all my gratitude 
for the efforts you have put forth, but the 
Tate of our Empire hangs by the slender 
thread of a few days, so please fight harder 
than you ever did before. 

“2. In your opinion we ought to wait and 
see what turn the war takes and remain 
patient, However, Iam awfully sorry to say 
that the situation renders this out of the 
question. I set the deadline for the solution 
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of these negotiations in my No. 736 and 
there will be no Please try to 
understand that. You see how short 

time is; therefore, do not allow the United 
States to sidetrack us and delay the negotia- 
tions any further. Press them for a solution 
on the basis of our proposals and do your 
best to bring about an immediate solution.” 

The deadline was finally extended on No- 
vember 22 for 4 days In a dispatch decoded 
and translated on November 22, 1941. 

“It is awfully hard for us to consider 
changing the date we set in my No. 736 
You should know this; however, I know you 
are working hard. Stick to our fixed policy 
and do your very best. Spare no efforts and 
try to bring about the solution we desire. 
There are reasons beyond your ability to 
guess why we wanted to settle Japanese- 
American relations by the 25th, but if with- 
in the next-3 or 4 days you can finish your 
conversations with the Americans; if the 
signing can be completed by the 29th (let 
me write it out for you—twenty-ninth); if 
the pertinent notes can be exchanged; if we 
can get an understanding with Great Britain 
and the Netherlands; and in short, if every- 
thing can be finished, we have decided to 
wait until that date. This time we mean 
it, that the deadline absolutely cannot be 
changed. After that things are automatical- 
ly going to happen. Please take this into 
your careful consideration and work harder 
than you ever have before. This, for the 
present, is for the information of you two 
Ambassadors alone.” 

Again on November 24, 1941, Tokyo spe- 
cifically instructed its ambassadors in Wash- 
ington that the November 29 deadline was 
set in Tokyo time. 

In at least six separate dispatches on No- 
vember 5, 11, 15, 16, 22, and 24 Japan estab- 
lished and extended the deadline finally ad- 
vanced to November 29, 

After the deadline date a Japanese plan 
Was automatically going into operation. It 


Was of such importance that the Japanese 


Government declared: “The fate of our Em- 
se hangs by the slender thread of a few 
ys.” 

On December 1, 1941, Tokyo advised its 
Ambassadors in Washington, 

“The date set in my message No. 812 has 
come and gone and the situation continues 
to be increasingly critical.” 

A dispatch on November 28 decoded and 
translated on the same day, stated: 

“Well, you two Ambassadors have exerted 
superhuman efforts but, in spite of this, the 
United States has gone ahead and presented 
this humiliating proposal. This was quite 
unexpected and extremely regrettable. The 
Imperial Government can by no means use 
it as a basis for negotiations. Therefore, 
with a report of the views of the Imperial 
Government on this American proposal 
which I will send you in 2 or 3 days, the 
negotiations will be de facto ruptured. This 
is inevitable.“ y 

Not one of the Japanese messages about 
the “deadline” were supplied to me although 
the American commanders in the Philippines 
were supplied with this information as they 
were also supplied with all the information 
In the decoded Japanese intercepts that were 
denied to the Hawaiian commanders. 

The commanders at Pearl Harbor were not 
kept informed of the progress of negotia- 
tions with Japan. I was never supplied with 
the text of Mr. Hull's message of November 
26, 1941, to the Japanese Government which 
has been referred to frequently as an ulti- 
matum., Mr. Stimson characterized it as 
Mr. Hull's decision to “kick the whole thing 
over.“ 

Among other terms this note provided: 

“The Government of Japan will withdraw 
all military naval, air, and police forces from 
China and Indochina. 

“The Government of the United States 
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and the Government of Japan will not sup- 
port—militarily, politically, economically— 
any government or regime in China other 
than the National Government of the Re- 
public of China with capital temporarily 
at Chunking. 

“Both governments will agree that no 
agreement which elther has concluded with 
any third power or powers shall be inter- 
preted by it in such a way as to conflict 
with the fundamental purpose of this agree- 
ment, the establishment and preservation 
of peace throughout the Pacific area.” 

The reply to this note was delivered in 
Washington within hours of the Japanese 
attack. / 

My information on this and previous ex- 
changes between the two governments was 
obtained from newspapers and radio. I be- 
lieve Washington newspaper correspondents 
and the editors of our leading newspapers 
were kept better Informed than were the 
commanders at Pearl Harbor. 

Affer receipt by Tokyo of the American 
note of November 26, the intercepted Jap- 
anese dispatches indicate that Japan at- 
tached great Importance to the continuance 
of negotiations in order to conceal the plan 
that would take effect automatically on No- 
vember 29, as evidenced by the Japanse dis- 
patch of November 28: 

"I do not wish you to give the impression 
that the negotiations are broken off. Merely 
say to them that you are awaiting instruc- 
tions and that, although the opinions of 
your government are not yet clear to you. 
to your own way of thinking the Imperial 
Government has always made just claims 
and has borne great sacrifices for the sake 
of peace in the Pacific.” 

I never received this information. 

Again the dispatches from Tokyo to Wash- 
ington of December 1, 1941: 

prevent the United States from be- 
coming unduly suspicious we have been ad- 
vising the press and others that though 
there are some wide differences between 
Japan and the United States, the negotia- 
tions are continuing. (The above is for 
only your information.)” 

I never received this information. 

Again in the transpacific telephone 
conversations and dispatches the same 
theme is stressed, be careful not to alarm 
the Government of the United States and 
do nothing to cause a breaking off of nego- 
tlatlons. 

This information was decoded and trans- 
lated in Washington on November 30 and 
was never sent to me. 

The intercepted Japanese diplomatic dis- 
patches show that on and after November 
29 a Japanese plan of action automatically 
went into effect; that the plan was of such 
importance it involved the fate of the em- 
pire; that Japan urgently wanted the 
United States to believe that negotiations 
were continuing after the deadline date to 
prevent suspicion as to the nature of the 
plan, 

What was the plan? Why such elaborate 
instructions to stretch out negotiations as a 
pretext to hide the unfolding of this plan? 
Anyone reading the Japanese intercepted 
messages would face this question, 

No effort was made to mask the’ move- 
ments or presence of naval forces moving 
southward, because physica! and radio ob- 
servation of that movement were unayoid- 
able. The troop movements to southern 
Indochina were the subject of formal ex- 
changes between the Governments of Japan 
and the United States as evidenced by the 
communication which Mr. Wells handed to 
Mr. Nomura on December 2, 1941. 

Other dispatches were received in Wash- 
ington which gave evidence of the deepening 
crisis 


On the afternoon of December 6, 1941, 8 
Japanese intercept was decoded which 
warned a 14-part message from Japan was 
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on its way to the Ambassadors In Wash- 
ington, That the time for presenting this 
message to our State Department would 
be supplied later. 

By 3 p. m. December 6, 1941, 13 of the 14 
parts had been received. The decoding and 
translation was completed by 9 p. m. and 
distributed to the most important officers of 
the Government by midnight. Nine p. m. 
in Washington was 3:30 in the afternoon in 
Hawail, At midnight it was 6:30 p. m. in 
Hawaii. 

When the 13 parts were delivered to 
Mr. Roosevelt about 9 p. m., he remarked, 
“This means war.” 

The time of delivery message and the 
14th part were decoded and translated by 
9 a. m. December 7, 1941, the time for 
delivery was set at 1 p. m. Washington 
time which was 7:30 a, m. at Honolulu and 
2 a. m. at Manila. 

Yet not one word of the receipt of these 
messages which again clearly indicated an 
attack on Hawall were ever given to Gen- 
eral Short and me, 

The story of the whereabouts of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
Naval Operations and their unaccountable 
lapse of memory has been publicized so 
much that it is unnecessary for me to re- 
peat it. 

I have written a documented account of 
Pearl Harbor. Other accounts which also 
tell the true story have been published by 
Charles A, Beard, Charles Callan Tansill, 
Frederic R. Sanborn, Harry Elmer Barnes, 
Adm. Robert A. Theobald, John T. Flynn, 
George Morgenstern, Walter Trohan, Percy 
L. Greaves, Ir,, and many others. 

I repeat to you once more, Mr. CANNON, 
the success of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
was not the result of Interservice rivalries 
at Pearl Harbor. This success was caused by 
the deliberate failure of Washington to 
give the commanders in Hawall the in- 
formation available in Washington to which 
they were entitled. This information which 
was denied to the Hawallan commanders 
was supplied to the American commanders 
in the Philippines and to the British. 

Finally Mr. Congressman, the officers and 


~ men stationed in the Hawallan Islands were 


fine, upstanding, and well disciplined young 
Americans whom the American people 
should ever remember with gratitude and 
honor. In the attack launched by the Japa- 
nese they showed themselves fearless, re- 
Sourceful, and self sacrificing and I shall al- 
ways be proud of having commanded such 
men but I cannot forgive those responsible 
tor the death of the more than 3,000 soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines who died for their coun- 
try on the 7th of December 1941 nor ac- 
cept your insinuation that hangovers from 
intemperance ashore on the night of Decem- 
ber 6 may have contributed to the delay 
in opening fire on the attacking Japanese 
Planes, As a matter of fact many antiair- 
craft guns on the ships were manned at the 
time of the attack and all antiaircraft guns 
of the fleet were in action in less than 10 
minutes. 

It is requested that you insert this letter 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Yours very truly, 


HUSBAND E. KIMMEL, 


~ 


The Record of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
IN THE oak aa 3 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the co- 
Operation which the Democratic 85th 
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Congress has given to President Eisen- 
hower is recounted in the following ar- 
ticle by Rowland Evans, Jr, which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 1, 1958. I commend it to our 
colleagues: 

‘THe RECORD OF CONGRESS * 

(By Rowland Evans. Jr.) 

The President decided early this year not 
to keep books on Congress with the usual 
list of must“ bills and, all things consid- 
ered, it’s just as well. 

Because if there were the customary 
„must“ list, it would be quite unimpressive. 
In fact, except for labor-reform legislation, 
tax relief for small business, some odds and 
ends dealing with immigration and a few 
other items, the must“ list would look re- 
markably like'a blank piece of paper. 

That does not mean, of course, that every 
single t“ has been crossed and every 1“ 
‘dotted on Mr. Eisenhower's bristling legisla- 
tive calendar. But it does mean that the 
President has won from the Democratic- 
controlled Congress a remarkable degree of 
cooperation on the really important items on 
his program. It does also mean, in retro- 
spect, that despite the President's somber 
warning of the danger of a “cold war of 
partisan politics,” with the Democrats) in 
control of Congress and the Republicans in- 
stalled in the White House, the Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to function reasonably well as 
a coalition of two parties. 

II anything this session of Congress has 
erred more on the side of too much than 
too little and that is the administration's 
chief concern today. Too much antireces- 
sion spending, for example, is worrying the 
fiscal experts almost as much as the tumult 
in the Middle East is worrying the diplomats. 
But on the biggest of all antirecession pro- 
posals, the proposal for a substantial tax cut, 
the President's opposition was sustained by 
Congress. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Senator 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, the Senate 
miajority leader, and House Speaker Sam RAY- 
BURN turned Congress last January away from 
the acutely partisan atmosphere of economic 
recession and Soviet sputniks and guided 
it into generally bipartisan achievement. If 
a symbol is wanted, it is the strange and 
fruitful alliance between the Treasury De- 
partment and the Democratic leaders that 
decided the matter of tax reduction, 

The overall record of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, even though it has several 
more days to run, by any standard of meas- 
urement sums up well. These are the 
chief accomplishments: 

Statehood for Alaska, something that both 
parties have been promising, and failing to 
deliver, for years, 

Defense reorganization, whereby the 
President's blueprint for a more efficient 
command structure built around a more 
powerful Secretary of Defense, was approved 
by Congress, if not in every detail, at least 
in enough to draw his commendation. 

An extension of reciprocal trade and re- 
newed authority to lower the tariff. Of all 
the President's objectives, this seemed last 
January to be the likeliest casualty. Mr, 
Eisenhower asked a 5-year extension. He 
will get at least 4, the longest duration of 
any extension since the Trade Agreements 
Act was originally approved for 3 years in 
1934. 

A foreign aid bill shaved well below the 
President's original figure but, according to 
all the signs, ample to meet the urgent re- 
quirements growing out of the Middle East 
crisis, Congress always carves away gen- 
ergus portions of the annual foreign ald 
request but the vote in the House this year, 
owing largely to small-minded Democrats, 
cut far deeper than usual. The Senate, 


however, is now in process of doing what. 


the House failed to do—face up to the end- 
less obligations of free-world leadership. 
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Odds-on bet: The President finally will get 
a’ satisfactory bill. 

Farm legislation that finally modifies the 
rigid parity concept and moves toward the 
more flexible price support system that the 
President has made the keystone of his farm 
policies. This bill passed the Senate and is 
given a good chance in the House. 

To these must be added the Federal schol- 
arship program, now appearing on the brink 
of probable passage; the increase in the 
price of postage stamps, even though some- 
what less than asked; the boost in military 
pay scale; the new space agency, a LYNDON 
JOHNSON special; extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation; exchange of atomic 
secrets with Great Britain; full disclosure 
of welfare and pension funds; and many 
others, y 


Teamwork and Cooperation in Soil- 
Conservation Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


> OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 ; 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of Con- 
gress a fine example of leadership in 
teamwork and cooperation for soil and 
water conservation. It is a summary of 
a statement made to soil conservation 
district supervisors of Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming. ; 

This statement was made by Don Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, at the annual meet- 
ing in June of the northern Great Plains 
area, National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. It represents the 
type of dynamic leadership for which 
Don Williams was awarded the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture distinguished service 
award last spring. ~ 

This spirit of public service for soil 
and water conservation, I know, is help- 
ing farmers in Kansas to make rapid 
progress toward the level of permanent 
protection and improvement of soil that 
will insure our Nation's welfare. 

The following is the summary: 

1. Soil Conservation Service has but one 
major responsibility and one major objec- 
tive—to provide farmers and ranchers sound 
technical help they need to carry out their 
planned programs of soll and water conser- 
vation. 

2. Soil and water conservation is a com- 
plex operation, involving a number of re- 
lated sciences and requiring consideration 
of many different soils, topographic and 
climatic factors. It requires not only a 
combination of such sciences as engineering, 
soil science, agronomy, forestry, biology and 
range management, but requires a skillfully 
planned combination of different practices, 
as well, as indicated by the physical condi- 
tions and needs of each piece of land and 
the plans of eaeh farmer or rancher, To 
provide such services requires local conser- 
vationists who have been thoroughly trained 
and who have supporting seryices of spe- 
olalists in the several related scientific fields. 

3. The soil and water conservation job, to 
be fully successful, needs several other in- 
gredients, in addition to technical assist- 
ance. It requires research, to provide a 
sound scientific base for practices. It re- 
quires education, to communicate knowl- 
edge of new methods as rapidly as possible, 
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And it often requires credit or cost-sharing 
help, to enable farmers and ranchers to in- 
stall needed conservation measures without 
delay. 

4. State and local government should par- 
ticipate in the soll and water conservation 
program as much as possible so as to keep 
the administration and character of the pro- 
gram responsive to the needs and wishes of 
focal people. For this reason, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture encourages and sup- 
ports the creation of soll conservation dis- 
tricts, local units of State government 
created under State law expressly for the 
purpose of carrying out local conservation 
work with aid from the, Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram Service, and any other agencies which 
have assistance available. 

5. Nongovernmental organizations and 
groups have a responsibility and a big part 
to play in the progress of soll and water 
conservation. Evidence of this type of sup- 
port for soil conservation districts is seen in 
the financial and other material and moral 
support which business and industry, edu- 
cational and religious and other organiza- 
tions provide in increasing volume each 
year. 

6. We do not believe or propose that local 
soil conservation districts can or should 
assume the work of the ASC committees, 
which are in existence to carry out certain 
directly administered programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
And. since local soil conservation programs 
are in the hands of units of State govern- 
ment, the ASC committees cannot assume 
the work of the governing bodies of the soil 
conservation districts. 


7. As a public agency, the SCS has its 


operations reviewed regularly by appropriate 
units of both the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. It constantly 
strives to improve its efficiency and service, 
and has gained recognition as one of the 
most efficient agencies in Federal Govern- 
ment. However, since soil conservation dis- 
tricts operate independently of SCS, alleged 
deficiencies in SCS operations are not a logi- 
cal basis for abolishing any local soil con- 
servation district. 

8. Maximum conservation can be achieved 
only when each program, each agency, and 
each level of government plays its full part. 
SCS will continue to emphasize the im- 
portance of full teamwork between the com- 
ponent agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the ASC committees, and the soil 
conservation districts and other agencies or 
units of State government. 


Dill Lee Proves It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was interested in the editorial appear- 
ing in the Chicago Daily News of July 29, 
which reads as follows: 

Buu Lee Proves Ir 

Why is there so much racket picketing in 
and around Chicago? 

In an editorial last Thursday, we said: 

“Too many influential people didn't want 
it stopped. Even among the unions that 
have not practiced unabashed extortion, 
there were some that wanted freedom to com- 
pel organization of employees by attacking 
the employer instead of persuading the em- 
Ployees.“ 
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This was a mild understatement. 

Yesterday, William A. Lee, president of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, declared 
flatly that he would oppose any legislation 
to ban organization picketing, 

It should be remembered that Lee isn't 
merely the president of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. When Richard J. Daley be- 
came mayor, Lee was the first man he ap- 
pointed to a high place in the city admin- 
istration—the presidency of the Civil Service 
Commission. He had been a powerful backer 
of Daley's candidacy, 

The proposed legislation against organ- 
ization picketing attempts only one thing— 
to forbid the blockade of establishments 
where there are no labor disputes, no union 
members, and no employees expressing any 
desire to become union members, 

We think Mr. Lee downgrades the unions 
when he says they couldn't get along with- 
out the privilege of doing what the legisla- 
tion would forbid. 


After Labor Day labor hearings will be- 
gin in Chicago and I hope sincerely that 
all those involved will cooperate fully 
with the committee so that sound and 
fair legislation can be drawn up and 
enacted. 


World Order and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include a letter from 
Dr. Morris C. Robinson, president, Min- 
nesota division, American Association 
for the United Nations, Inc., 1124 Met- 
ropolitan Building, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with resolutions adopted by the division 
concerning world order and peace. 

The letter and resolutions follow: 

MINNESOTA Division, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION rox THE UNITED 
NATIONS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 29, 1958. 

Dear Ror: While the current crisis tends 
to absorb all of our attention at the mo- 
ment, I believe the enclosed resolutions 
adopted by the Minnesota division, AAUN, 
are worthy of consideration and respectfully 
submit them as your representative of the 
thinking of Minnesotans deeply concerned 
for world order and peace. 

Often our best thinking is done in times 
of relative calm and when this crisis is over 
we shall need to work toward the accom- 
plishment suggested in these resolutions. 

With cordial good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours. 
Monnis C. ROBINSON, 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING, MINNESOTA DIVISION, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, INC., 
Jung 3, 1958 

1, RECIPROCAL TRADE ACREEMENTS ACT 
We urge the Congress of the United States 

to enact the draft legislation (H. R. 10368) 

proposed by the Administration to extend for 

5 years the reciprocal trade agreements 

program. We believe such authority is es- 

sential to a consistent policy of encouraging 
the growth of international trade. Such en- 
couragement is one of the major contribu- 
tions the United States can make to eco- 
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nomic well-being and progress and to the 
easing of International tensions. 


2, ORGANIZATION FOR TRADE COOPERATION 


We believe that the United States should 
assume membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation. We therefore urge ap- 
proval of H. R. 6630 by the Congress of the 
United States. 


3. DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


It is essential that this country should 
continue for some years to assist underde- 
veloped areas, primarily through technical 
assitance programs and by providing capital 
for long-range development programs. There 
are marked advantages in channeling such 
assistance increasingly through an interna- 
tional agency, for this removes any sus- 
picion or possibility of economic imperialism 
and enlarges the pool of experts available for 
staffing technical assistance teams. We 
urge that the United States enlarge the 
proportion of its economic aid channeled 
through the United Nations and heartily en- 
dorse the recommendations to that effect 
made by Congressman WALTER Jupp. We also 
urge the need for making available substan- 
tial development capital to be allocated by 
an international agency competent to as 
nel it into fruitful projects. 

4. MIDDLE EAST PROBLEMS 


We urge the United States Government to 
use its leadership in the United Nations to: 

(a) Press for the acceptance by the Arab 
States and Israel of an equitable plan for 
the division of the waters of the Jordan 
River in the interests not only of the States 
concerned, but also of the Arab refugees; 

(b) Continué such measures within the 
framework of the United Nations as may be 
necessary to guarantee the present borders 
between the Arab States and Israel against 
violation by force; 

(c) Recommend the acceptance of the 
principle of resettlement for both Arab and 
Jewish refugees and the adoption by the 
countries involved of the principle of com- 
pensation for abandoned or lost properties: 

(d) Contribute to the creation of a Middle 
East Development Authority in which both 
the Western powers and the nations of the 
area should be invited to cooperate, which 
would open up vast new areas for settlement 
of refugees. 


5. UNITED NATIONS PEACE PORCE 


We believe that the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force has demonstrated the usefulness 
of a small international police and that 
availability of such a force can best be as- 
sured by direct recruitment by the United 
Nations of a limited body of men. With such 
a core of career personnel as a cadre it 
would be possible to draw in additional 
forces when needed by inviting the smaller 
states to contribute contingents pledged to 
such service. A modest beginning in this 
direction may provide very useful guideposts 
for the future development of international 
security police. 

6. DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament, particularly in the field of 
nuclear weapons, continues to be a problem 
of great urgency. We believe that negotia- 
tion should continue, preferably within the 
framework of the United Nations, to deter- 
mine whether the principal powers are dis- 
posed to accept an effective system of in- 


“spection which will permit termination of 


armament production and progressive reduc- 
tion of weapons by stages. 

We note with approval the efforts made 
by our Government to secure consideration 
of the possibility of ending atomic missile 
testing in conjunction with a system of in- 
spection, and the proposal made for an 
Arctic inspection area. These advances have 
not been accepted. Nevertheless, we believe 
our Government should continue its efforts 
to find a formula which will prove mutually 
acceptable. 
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7. CONTROL OF OUTER SPACE 

Technical progress in developing rockets, 
Satellites, and space vehicles capable of pro- 
pulsion without atmospheric support has 
opened the alternative possibilities of ex- 
traordinary scientific advances through co- 
operative effort or a vast and dangerous 
extension of great power rivalries. The 
principle of national jurisdiction in super- 
jacent airspace has already been established. 
National security may require its extension 
to include a contiguous zone within which 
missiles and low orbit satellites would 
operate. Outer space beyond this point 
should be placed under control of the United 
Nations and restricted to peaceful, scien- 
tific uses approved by it. We urge the au- 
thorization of a United Nations space agency 
for this purpose. We also suggest the im- 
mediate formualtion by scientific and legal 
experts representing the member states of 
& draft convention defining the legal status 
of a contiguous zone and outer space and 
delegating jurisdiction over the latter to 
the United Nations. We consider that the 
Soviet Union acted improperly in apparently 
conditioning its proposal for a United Na- 
tions space agency upon withdrawal of mili- 
tary forces from foreign bases, but hope 
that the proposal my reflect some disposi- 
tion to accept United Nations control of 
Outer space as a goal having independent 
value. 

8. GENOCIDE CONVENTION 

We urge that the Senate of the United 
States give its consent to ratification of 
the Convention on Genocide. 


9. HUMAN RIGHTS 


We express our sense of the value of the 
Universal! Declaration of Human Rights as 
a standard which has influenced legal pro- 
tection and education in many countries, 
and our earnest hope that the Government 
of the United States will give careful con- 
sideration to ratification of the two Cove- 
nants on Human Rights when these have 
been approved by the United Nations Gen- 

‘eral Assembly and opened for ratification, 


Tiger’s Voice To Haunt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting article by 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., on the late Gen. Claire 
Chennault, of Flying Tiger fame, which 
appeared in the Boston Daily Record on 
August 1, 1958: 

“TIGER'S” Voice To Haunt 

WaSHINGTON.—Stashed away in the se- 
curity of a law office vault here in Washing- 
ton are 12 reels of tape recordings which 
Will long haunt the friends of Communist 
China in our official circles. 

They are recordings in the voice of the 
late fighting Gen. Claire Chennault, of Fly- 
ing Tiger fame, made Inst February while 
the general was being hospitalized at Walter 
Reed Hospital here, in the last stages of his 
Tatal battle against lung cancer. 

As a friend and champion of Nationalist 
China, who fought the Institute of Pacific 
Relations’ pro-Communist policy for China 
within the State Department, General Chen- 
nault knew the whole conspiracy behind the 


tai of Chiang Kai-shek, in minute de- 
a 
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From memory and from notes, he knew 
the people and the parts they played, and 
the sabotage of the military ald program 
from the United States which had been or- 
dered by Congress, but which never went 
through. 

All this he recorded in his hospital room, 
with the help of his long time friend Ed- 
ward B. Lockett, writer and former Hearst 
State Department correspondent, and at the 
instance of an even longer time friend and 
controversial figure in the Roosevelt New 
Deal, Thomas G. (Tommy the Cork) Cor- 
coran, 

Like General Chennault, Tommy Corcoran 
was and is a devout supporter of Chiang 
Kai-shek. It is he who will arrange publi- 
cation of the Chennault memoranda, as soon 
as the 18 hours of aggregate tapes can be 
transcribed and edited. 

There are additional Chennault papers, 
made in his last months, in the hands of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee as 
late as last April, which are of no less impor- 
tance than the recordings. 

These are the unexpurgated transcripts of 
an unpublicized consultation which the 
committe and staff members had with the 
general in his hotel room at the Willard 
Hotel, on which occasion he discussed the 
cause for the failures of American diplomacy 
over the world, not only in the Far East but 
elsewhere as well, 

Part of this testimony has been published 
as a committee document, and is available 
to the public, but the most pointed and acrid 
of his analysis was off-the-record for personal 
reasons. 

The kerne! of it was that the United States 
Foreign Service is infésted with incompe- 
tents and social dilettantes who overdrink, 
overplay, and overintrigue, and that the in- 
terests of the United States would be better 
served if we had no representation at all in 
many countries rather than the representa- 
tion we do have. 

He said also that what is true of the State 
Department Foreign Service is even more 
dangerously true of the International Coop- 
eration Administration (foreign aid pro- 
gram) and the United States Information 
Service. 

He described a system of post-hopping, in 
which personnel get themselves assigned for 


a few months to one country, then get them- 


selves moved to another, and continue this 
process until they have enjoyed an around- 
the-world luxury tour at Government ex- 
pense, never contributing any worthwhile 
sefvice anywhere. 
Could be that the general's ghost is more 
to worry about than the general himself, 
«when he was alive, He had some qualms; 
the ghost does not. 2 


Still No Farm Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
S. C., of July 30, 1958: 

STILL No Farm LEGISLATION 

Congress is now turning its thoughs toward 
adjournment, and, to date, nothing has been 
done to help the plight of the farmers. Some 
type of legislation is urgently needed to in- 
sure that the position of the farmer—already 
poor —will not rapidly get worse. 


~ 
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Conceded that the problems of the farmer 
are complex, nevertheless we sre surprised 
that congressmen haven't come up with some 
sort of general farm bill before this late date. 

The only farm legislation passed d 
this session of Congress has been å resolution 
calling for a stay of any reduction in support 
prices 
pose of this piece of legislation was to main- 
tain the farmer's standard of living while 
work proceeded on measures of a more per- 
manent nature, but nothing has come forth. 

During the 5 years from 1952 to 1957, the 
deterioration of the farm position can be 
documented by the following facts, among 
others: 

1. During the 5-year 
declined 16 percent. 

2. Realized net farm income declined 19 
percent. 

3. The purchasing power of farm income 
declined 23 percent. 

4. Farm population declined 12 percent 
from 24,283,000 in 1952, to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

5. In 1957, the returns to all farm workers 
for their labor and management reached a 
low of 69 cents per hour, while the average 
wage of industrial workers reach a high of 
$2.07 per hour. 

Our farmers are not asking for a welfare 
program, They are only asking for a chance 
to stay in business and keep their homes, to 
maintain that portion of God’s land which ts 
in their trust, and to have the opportunity to 
earn a decent living. 


period, farm prices 


A 0 
Hon. John A. Burns, of Hawaii 


U 


7 SPEECH 
or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
J OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
-no Member of this body is more highly 

regarded by his colleagues than the dis- 
tinguished delegate from Hawali, the 
Honorable JohN A. Burns, and I am 
happy to join with the many others in 
commending the gentleman for a service 
that has been truly dedicated. He has 
set a pattern for industry and for faith- 
ful attendance to every call of duty that 
is nothing short of an inspiration. What 
is equally important is that he has made 
so many warm and enduring friendships. 
He has put upon the cause of Hawaii the 
touch of a warm personality, and as we 
all know so well the Congress is not lack- 
ing in the human response. Many of 
us, voting as a matter of conviction to 
give statehood to Alaska, nevertheless 
when we voted were thinking of Dele- 
gate Bos BARTLETT. So the 86th Con- 
gress, when again as a matter of convic- 
tion we vote to give statehood to Hawaii, 
we will be thinking of Delegate Jack 
Burns. 

I doubt if any Member in the history 
of this body has done as much for the 
cause of his heart in one term as the 
distinguished gentleman from Hawaii. I 
wish especially to commend him for his 
wisdom in assuring statehood for Ha- 
wall by refraining from the grandstand 
tactics that might have been expected 
from one of lesser stature and that would 
have drowned all statehood hopes for 
at least another decade. 


acreage allotments, The main pur- 
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I was a Member of the 81st Congress 
when we tried desperately but without 
success, although with the wholehearted 
support of the Truman Administration, 
to get statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, 
wrapped in one package. I was honored 
by having my speech on that occasion 
singled out for editorial mention by the 
daily newspaper in Honolulu and the 
entire speech printed by that newspaper 
in three installments. So I am by no 
means a newcomer in the fight for state- 
hood for both territories. 

The fact is that there was not a chance 
in the world for the passage this year 
of a bill giving statehood to both Hawaii 
and Alaska, and everyone at all ac- 
quainted with the Congress and the po- 
litical aspects knew that the Alaska bill 
had by far the better chance of win- 
ning out on a trial run and thus break- 
ing down the opposition to admitting 
states that were not contiguous to the 
American mainland. By a grandstand 
play, demanding that Hawaii come first, 
the delegate from Hawaii would have up- 
set the apple cart, accomplished what 
the opposition wished and killed state- 
hood for both territories. As it is, Alaska 
already has been voted statehood, Hawaii 
is assured of statehood in the 86th Con- 
gress, and in all fairness much of the 
credit must be given to the outstanding 
statesmanship of the Honorable JOHN A. 
Burns, the distinguished Delegate from 
Hawaii. . 

I thank the gentleman from New York 
IMr. O'Brien] for yielding to me that I 
might join with him and others in tribute 
to a truly great legislator, 


Prevailing Wage Rate Determinations in 
Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not unusual for confusion and misunder- 
standing to arise out of the operation of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, particularly with 
respect to the Department of Labor's de- 
termination of prevailing wage rates for 
federally financed projects. I have re- 
cently received a letter from the Ne- 
braska Chapter of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, which illus- 
trates this point. The letter, which fol- 
lows immediately, contends that con- 
struction has been held up in specific 
instances by delays on the part of the 
Department of Labor in their prede- 
termination of wage rates. 

The Davis-Bacon Act represents an 
important facet of Government labor 
Policy, Its enactment was a vital step 
in the progress that has been made and 
will be made toward recognizing the 
particular responsibility that the Goy- 
ernment holds for leading the way in 
good employment practices. - Construc- 
tive criticism is always valuable. But 
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critical contentions which are not 
founded in fact could, in this instance, 
serve to undermine the public confidence 
in a policy that is vital to the continued 
strength and vigor of the labor force, 
In order to set the record straight, I in- 
clude the complete correspondence that 
I have had on the subject in the Recorp 
under leave to extend my remarks: 
NEBRASKA CHAPTER, 
ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
“oF AMERICA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., July 18, 1958. 
The Honorable James ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, House Com- 
7 mittee on Labor Standards, House 
f. Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: Enclosed 
is an article from the Sunday Omaha World- 
Herald reporting on delays letting agencies 
here are experiencing with United States 
Labor Department predeterminations. 

Also enclosed are two other articles about 
delays caused by Labor Department wage 
lists. 

Fou may recall that proponents of Davis- 
Bacon provisions in the 1956 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act assured Congress that these 
requirements would neither hamstring nor 
delay the interstate program, 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CRITCHFTELD, x 
Manager. 


— 


From the Omaha World-Herald of July 10, 
1958] 


‘Lack or Wace RATINGS HALTS IMPERIAL 
AIRPORT 


(By James Denney) 

The State aeronautics department Wednes- 
day disclosed construction improvements at 
Imperial Municipal Airport are being delayed 
by failure of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment to supply a schedule of minimum wage 
rates. 

Aeronautics Director Rolland Harr said 
Federal law requires that the Labor Depart- 
ment make a predetermination of minimum 
wages for the $60,000 project. 

ASKED FOR 57 


Financing of this job will include: Federal 
Government, $30,000; State of Nebraska, 
$15,000. 

“We requested through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration the wage rates for 
57 job classifications for the Imperial con- 
struction May 27.“ Mr. Harr said. ~ 

“We received an answer June 19, giving us 
rates for only 20 jobs.“ 

The director said construction cannot pro- 
ceed until the Department provides rates for 
every job so that a contractor can bid. 

ONE OF 17 CITIES 

Among the jobs left. off were rates for 
bituminous surfacing. 

The difficulty apparently is similar to that 
faced by State Engineer L. N. Ress, who 
sought minimum wages for construction of 
Interstate Highway 1 interchange at 114th 
and L Streets near Omaha. 

Mr. Ress said his office still has not been 
given a complete wage schedule. 

Imperial was 1 of 17 Nebraska cities ap- 
proved for local air service by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in the Seven States Area case. 

SERVICE DELAYED 


It is to be served twice daily by Frontier 
Airlines on a route from Denyer to Omaha, 
including stops at Sterling, Colo., Sidney, 
McCook, Kearney, Hastings, and Lincoln. 

Until the airport is completed, there will 
be a delay in Frontier service. 

James Critchfield, spokesman for the 
Highway-Heavy Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors of Nebraska, said the 
rates supplied “average about 30 cents an 
hour above prevailing rates.” 
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USED WRONG DATA 


He said it appears the Labor Department 
“inadvertently used rates on Bureau of 
Reclamation projects in Red Willow and 
Hitchcock Counties for its Imperial deter- 
mination.” 

The incomplete minimum hourly rate 
schedule given the Aeronautics Department 
for the Imperial project: 


Air tool operators „ 81.25 
e OESE E E AEE, 2.05 
Cement masons „ 2.00 
Ironworkers, reinforcing...-.--..--- 2.375 
e alee 1.25 
Vy dn A ee AAN 1,75 
Spenser —?ꝛLã““ 1.25 
Air compressors 2.2225---- Sse Le 1.725 
Blade: rade ce 2.15 
Cranes, derricks and draglines 2.30 
Euclid load operators 2. 30 
TTT 1.48 
Derr T 1.65 
Wenne 8 2. 15 
Mechanics’ helpers --==-=>n=--== 1.65 
WAT ACIS Heo cee pan esasoe 1.50 
Tractors, 35-horsepower_...........- 2.15 
Truckdriver, up to 4 tons 1.30 
Truckdriver, 4 tons and over 1,40 
Euclids and dumpsters, under 12 
r de 1.80 


From the Lincoln Star of February 7, 1958] 


WAGE List Postpones LETTING OF Bins ON 
INTERSTATE 
(By Betty Person) h 

Nebraska’ s first scheduled interstate high- 
way project for 1958 has been deleted from 
the highway department's February 27 let- 
ting, State Engineer L. N. Ress said Thurs- 
day. 

The project involved was a $1,300,000 inter- 
change at 114th and L in Omaha. 

The highway chief said the deletion was 
necessary because the Labor Department 
submitted only 20 wage predeterminations 
when 60 were requested, and that the wage 
rates on the 20 submitted “averaged 60 per- 
cent in excess of the average set by this 
(highway) department.” 

Ress had receive wage predeterminations 
on 19 classifications by long-distance phone 
call Tuesday, and received the officia] notifi- 
cation of 20 wage rates Thursday. 


IMPOSSIBLE 


“In discussing this situation with several 
Nebraska contractors, it was their considered 
opinion it would be impossible for a con- 
tractor to submit an intelligent bid on the 
basis of the limited number of wage rates 
and the substantial increase over rates cur- 
rently in effect in this area.“ he continued. 

Citing an example, Ress said the Nebraska 
Highway Department had submitted a wage 
predetermination of 8135 an hour for the 
iron worker reinforcing classification, and 
that the Labor Department submitted its 
wage rate for this classification at $3.20 an 
hour. 

The highway devartment “worked for 
months" establishing its wage predetermina- 
tions, Ress said, and had used as its basis 
the prevailing wages paid on all highwav 
jobs in the Douglas County area in 1957 
and late 1956. 

MADE ADJUSTMENTS 


He also stressed that the highway depart- 
ment had made adjustments to increase 
many classifications where it was warranted. 

Ress said he had discussed the matter with 
a representative of the Labor Department by 
telephone late Thursday afternoon. “It ap- 
pears that a considerable difference of opin- 


‘lon exists between the Department of Labor 


and this department as to the manner of 
arriving at the prevailing wage rates in the 
area,“ he added. 

According to the 1956 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act, he said, the Secretary of Labor shall 
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consult with the highway department on 
wage rates required on 90-10 projects. 

Ress declared the Department of Labor had 
not done this, but that he will write them 
Friday requesting them to furnish Nebraska 
with the information they used in making 
wage predeterminations, 

THIRTY-DAY ASSURANCES 

The State engineer also noted during hear- 
ings before Congress of the 1956 Highway 
Act, there were assurances that wage pre- 
determinations would be made by the Labor 
Department in a period not to exceed 30 days. 

Nebraska submitted its wage predetermi- 
nations December 14, Ress said, noting that it. 
did not receive the official list until 54 days 
after the submission of the request. 

The State engineer said negotiations will 
continue with the Department of Labor and 
that the letting of the Omaha interchange 
will be undertaken as soon as acceptable 
rates and a complete schedule of wages can 
be determined, 

Noting that another interstate project is 
scheduled for the April letting, this one in 
the Lincoln area involving the Havelock 
interchange west to Highway 77, Ress said, 
“If they do the same thing on the Lincoln 
Job as the Omaha job, the same thing will 
occur and the same differences prevall.“ 


From the Omaha World-Herald of July 13, 
1958] 

Lasor Pagns DELAY BUILDING IN Nesraska— 
DepartMENT Stow To Ser Wace Rates— 
Hosprrats, Hichways, Roaps HELD Back 

(By James Denney) 
Nebraska was suffering from United States 

Department of Labor pains Saturday. 

The Davis-Bacon Act, which allows the 

“Department to approve minimum wages for 

construction of projects in which Uncle Sam 

shares the cost, was blamed for delaying con- 

Struction of new highways, hospitals, and 

airports across the State. 

‘Three statehouse officials said the trouble 
lies in too much Washington redtape. 


STARTED IN DECEMBER 


They are State Engineer L. N. Ress, State 
Aeronautics Director, Rolland Harr, and 
Verne Pangborn, chief of the State health 
department's hospital division. 

Mr. Ress’ trouble started in December 
when he sought a wage predetermination 
based on prevailing wages in rural Douglas 
County for construction of the Interstate 
Highway 1 Interchange at listh and L 
Streets near Omaha. 

He wanted to advertise the project for 
bids in February. He finally was able to take 
bids in June. 

NO APPRENTICE 

„ “Delay in getting a wage sched- 
ule,” 

Mr. Harr's troubles came to light last week 
with a disclosure that runway improvements 
at the Imperial Municipal Airport are being 
held up “because the Labor Department will 
not supply us a complete list of wages.” 

And Mr. Pangborn revealed that for sey- 
eral years his division has had difficulty get- 
ting the Labor Department to recognize a 
wage schedule for apprentices because the 
Washington officials say there are no appren- 
tice training programs in some Nebraska 
towns. 

What do statehouse officials do to iron out 
their troubles? 

SOLUTION OFFERED 

They appeal to the Nebraska Association 
of General Contractors in Lincoln, which in 
turn appeals to its Washington office. 

Eventually, this results in a wage schedule, 
sometimes not. All too frequently it ends 
with Washington officials ordering higher 
Wages than the prevailing rates, statehouse 
officials say. 

The solution? 


f 
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Former Gov. Robert B. Crosby, attorney 
for the Better Nebraska Association, hopes 
that next year he can,convince some con- 
gressional committee that it is time to in- 
vestigate administration of the Davis-Bacon 
Act, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 5, 1958. 
Mr. James CRITCHFIELD, 

Manager, Nebraska Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Dear Mr. Cerrcurtrero: This is in reference 
to your letter of July 18, 1958, which en- 
closed an article from the Sunday Omaha 
World-Herald reporting on wage determina- 
tions issued by the United States Department 
of Labor to be included in contracts for high- 
way construction in the Omaha area. 

The data you submit indicates that the 
Department of Labor did not consult with 
the State highway department as required 
by the Federal-Aid Highway Act; that 60 
wage classifications were requested and only 
20 were set up by the Labor Department and 
that the delay in the bid lettings was due to 
the delay in the issuance of wage deter- 
minations by the Department of Labor. 

Information furnished me from other 
sources, however, seems to indicate that an 
entirely different set of circumstances actu- 
ally exists with regard to this matter. 

I am informed that the Solicitor of Labor 
was in consultation with the Nebraska State 
Highway Department representatives, as well 
as representatives from your organization, 
for a full 2 days and that after such consul- 
tation representatives of various Nebraska 
organizations were personally interviewed 
by the Secretary of Labor. I understand that 
the evidence submitted by the highway de- 
partment in substantiation of their recom- 
mendations for lower rates on this type of 
construction included out-State projects far 
beyond the Immediate locality of the project 
at Millard, and that such evidence did not 
include the highway and bridge projects on 
which collective-bargaining rates had been 
paid. Further, representatives of the State 
highway department were interviewed by 
representatives of the United States De- 
partment of Labor when they made on-the- 
spot field investigations of this matter. It 
would appear that the United States De- 
partment of Labor had not only consulted 
with representatives of the State highway 
department, but had given the evidence fur- 
nished by them every consideration. 

With regard to the number of classifica- 
tions in the wage determinations issued by 
the United States Department of Labor, I 
note that the decision of the Solicitor of 
Labor dated March 22. 1958, contains 40 dif- 
ferent wage classifications. I am informed 
that the successful bidder on the Millard 
project has expressed no dissatisfaction with 
the number of wage classifications available 
to.him for performing this work. I, there- 
fore, fall to see the materiality of this point. 

With respect to the delay in award of the 
Millard contract, it appears from the record 
that the first wage determination for this 
work was issued February 4 and the second 
issued March 22, 1958, and that the delay in 
letting of the contracts until June was due, 
not to the failure of the United States Labor 
Department to issue a wage determination, 
but rather due to the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by you and others with the wage rates 
predetermined by the Solicitor of Labor. I 
am informed that several disinterested repre- 
sentatives of the public outside the Labor 
Department examined personally the wage 
data on which these rates were predeter- 
mined, and that it was their opinion that the 
rates were fully Justified by the facts as re- 
ported to the Department of Labor. It ap- 
peurs that in protesting these wage determi- 
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nations the point was stressed that the same 
wage rates prevalied on highway-construc- 
tion work in Douglas. and Sarpy Counties as 
prevailed throughout the rest of the State. 
This is completely contrary to the views you 
expressed on page 59 of a hearing at Omaha, 
Nebr., on January 28, 1953. The excerpts 
furnished me indicate that you had omitted 
Wage data on Douglas and Sarpy County 
projects because in your opinion the differ- 
ential which existed between rates paid on 
building and highway construction in the 
rest of the State of Nebraska did not exist 
in Douglas and Sarpy Counties. I am in- 
formed that the United States Department 
of Labor actually made two field investiga- 
tions of this wage matter, and that the deci- 
gion of the Solicitor dated March 22, 1958, 
was made only after an exhaustive review of 
the report of these two fleld investigations 
and evidence submitted by all parties con- 
cerned. The United States Department of 
Labor could not have done much more than 
it did in this case, It is my opinion that 
we would have to go far to find a case which 
has had more impartial, exhaustive, and far- 
reaching consideration than the one you have 
referred to me here. 

I have also had occasion to discuss this 
matter with some of my colleagues, and it 
has been pointed out to me that this whole 
matter is the result of some out-State Ne- 
braska contractors trying to come into the 
Omaha area and freeze out the Omaha con- 
tractors from doing any interstate highway 
work. It seems to me if the rates applicable 
to work in the Omaha area were those pald 
by out-State contractors, such contracts 
could and would be awarded to contractors 
from out of the State of Nebraska entirely; 
and not only would the Omaha contractors 
and workers be deprived of the construction 
employment, but also the same thing could 
happen to the out-State Nebraska contrac- 
tors. Iam sure you are not in favor of such 
an eventuality. 

I believe that the foregoing clearly shows 
the United States Department of Labor has 
in this case complied fully with all applicable 
laws and regulations, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT, 


South Dakota Publisher Hailed on 90th 
Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
South Dakota's most distinguished citi- 
zens, Mr. R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of 
the Rapid City Journal, has just ob- 
served his 90th birthday. This event is 
all the more remarkable considering the 
fact that Mr. Hitchcock has utilized to 
the fullest these past 90 years. He has 
won the respect of all South Dakotans 
because of his vigor, his keenness of 
mind, and his personal integrity. 

The editor of the Sioux Falls Argus- 
Leader speaks for all South Dakota resti- 
dents when he salutes Mr. Hitchcock in 
the following editorial in the August 1, 
1958, issue of the Argus: 

A Goop CITIZEN or SOUTA DAKOTA 

A grand old gentleman of South Dakota— 

R. W. Hitchcock, publisher of the Rapid City 
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Journal—has just celebrated his goth birth- 
day. 

Congratulations are in order—congratu- 
lations to him on his many notable achieve- 
ments in a busy life and congratulations to 
South Dakota because it has been our rich 
privilege to have him as a citizen. 

Hitchcock assumed control of the Rapid 
City newspaper in 1939, moving to that city 
from Hibbing, Minn. He was then 71 years 
old—an age at which most persons prepare 
for retirement. But not Hitchcock. He 
moved with vim, vigor, and dispatch into the 
fast-moving tempo of the Black Hills city 
and quickly became a part of it as well as 
of the State. Much younger men were left 
behind as he paced the procession of growth 
and progress for the exuberant metropolis of 
the west and promptly he left the imprint 
of his robust character, his forward look, 
and his eager interest upon his new home 
community and his new home State. 

These years in South Dakota have been 
good ones for him and for us. We are happy 
that destiny turned his eyes in this direc- 
tion and we hope that he will be permitted 
to continue his constructive activities for 
many years to come. 


Statement by Representative Frank M. 
Coffin, of Maine, in Support of Legis- 
lation To Provide Assistance to State 
and Territorial Maritime Academies, 
House of Representatives, August 4, 
1958 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK M. COFFIN 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
gratifying to me as a Representative 
from a coastal State to witness the con- 
cern of the House in acting favorably on 
S. 1728, a three-point program to make 
suitable training vessels available to the 
qualified maritime academies and col- 
leges; to raise the limits on the annual 
grant to an academy which accepts out- 
of-state students, and to increase the 
annual subsistence allowance for each 
cadet. 

In these closing days of the session, 
it would be easy to overlook such a bill. 
It is not dramatic, it cannot be rated as 
equal in importance to such matters as 
social security, defense appropriations, 
or major farm legislation. But, this bill 
is of great importance in maintaining the 
high standards of training established by 
our merchant marine academies and 
colleges. 

We are very proud of the Maine Mari- 
time Academy in Castine, Maine, Over 
the years it has made a great contribu- 
tion to our merchant marine fleets, and 
in time of war, to our Navy. This legis- 
lation will enable academies like Castine 
to plan for the future, with stable pro- 
grams designed to train the best possi- 
ble merchant marine officers, 

I earnestly believe that this legisla- 
tion is an essential step toward our ob- 
jective of meeting the needs of this vital 
branch of service to sustain the Nation’s 
commerce and defense. 
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New Conservative Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an article by David Lawrence 
entitled New Conservative Leadership,” 
which is a thoughtful discussion of a 
program which should have wide circula- 
tion. 

Judging by the views of constituents 
who have communicated with me, the 
program will find many supporters: 
New Conservative LeapersHip—ACA SUP- 

Ports UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION, FREE 

ENTERPRISE, BALANCED BUDGET 


Conservatives of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties, as well as the many inde- 
pendents in the country who believe in the 
basic doctrines of conservatism, now will 
have an opportunity to combine their efforts 
for the cause in which they believe. This 
will be made possible through the Americans 
for Constitutional Action, the foundation 
of which organization has just been an- 
nounced by Retired Adm. Ben Moreell, of 
Pittsburgh, and a number of other promi- 
nent Americans in the field of business. 

Admiral Moreell, who won fame during 
World War II for his leadership of the Sea- 
bees—the Navy’s big construction corps— 
will have associated with him as trustee both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

The main purpose of the ACA program is 
“to support, regardless of partisan consid- 
erations” the Causes and candidates con- 
forming to objectives Which are essential to 
the preservation of the opportunity state 
created and preserved by our Republic.” 
Here are the six main points of the platform 
of the ACA: 

“1. Preservation of our Government as a 
Republic through the support and utiliza- 
tion of the guidelines established by our 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and its Bill of 
Rights. 

“2. Unqualified support and protection of 
free enterprise and private ownership, with 
its reward of merit system, as it functions 
within the framework of sound and workable 
two-party government. 

“3. Adherence to government and economic 
concepts which will protect the principles 
of sound money, effective economy, taxation 
for revenue only, and to operate our Govern- 
ment within the framework of a balanced 
budget. 

“4. Articulate and effective support of the 
constitutional provision guaranteeing that 
all powers not expressely granted to the Fed- 
eral Government are reserved to the States 
and to the people. 

“5. Intelligent and energetic use of the 
secret ballot and the demonstrated desirabil- 
ity of an effective two-party political system 
in implementing the capacity of free men 
and women to control their own destinies. 

“6. Active participation in the primary and 
political convention decisions within the 
political party of our own choices so as to 
select appropriate nominees, and the deter- 
mination to support—regardiess of party 
affiliation—candidates for office who most 
nearly embrace and support the provisions of 
this policy statement.” 

Such an organization has long been over- 
due in American politics. The Americans 
for Democratic Action usually reflects the 
radical point. of view in American politics, 
particularly that of the big labor organiza- 
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tions which create their own political com- 
mittees in every campaign. They have been 
giving money for political literature or pre- 
cinct-worker help in congressional as well as 
presidential elections, for the most part in 
support of the Democratic Party nominees 
in the North. The ACA will probably be 
supporting many Democrats, but primarily 
these will be conservatives from the South. 
This Is a significant move because the north- 
ern radicals have begun to support radicals 
in the Democratic primaries in the South, 
and here and there have been successful 
either in electing their own men or In intim- 
idating those who would otherwise remain 
conservative. 

Ever since the close of World War IT, Con- 
gress has continued in the main conservative 
or at least nonradical because of the pres- 
ence of a coalition majority derived from 
both parties. Such a coalition has never 
been given the direct political help and 
financial support that the radicals, with 
their millions of dollars collected from 
unionized workers, have been able to give 
their spokesmen in Congress. 

Admiral Moreell has recently retired as 
chairman of the board of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co. and ts a natural for the leadership 
of the movement that has just been chris- 
tened Americans for Constitutional Action. 
The new organization has the blessing of 
many conservative Democrats and Republi- 
cans in Congress who have been instru- 
mental in helping it to get started. 


U. N. Fails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., Au- 
gust 2, 1958: 

U. N. Fairs 

The United States now finds itself on & 
precarious footing in the United Nations. 
Our situation is more delicate than it was 
when we ordered Army troops into South Ko- 
rea to defend that nation against an attack 
from North Korea. 

In that case, after President Harry Truman 
had ordered United States troops into battle, 
the United Nations stood firmly behind our 
action. This time, after President Eisen- 
hower has ordered troops into Lebanon, many 
members of the United Nations, and most of 
the neutral members, are not going along 
with us. 

This may come as something of a shock to 
those who have not followed the action in 
the United Nations closely. The key to it 
may be an announcement by Secretary Dag 
Hammarskjold, the day after Marines had 
landed near Beirut, that he had been suc- 
cessful in arranging with Lebanese rebels 
for inspection of the entire border arca be- 
tween that country and Syria. 

At first glance this seems to be an impres- 
sive achievement, but it will be noted that 
this agreement was achieved after United 
States troops had been ordered into Lebanon. 
Had Hammarskjold been able to achieve this 
on his earlier tour into Lebanon, with his 
U. N. observers, then the United States might 
not have been faced with the decision to send 
troops in to aid the duly elected Government 
in Lebanon. 

That is, if the rebels had not been fur- 
nished with so many supplies and so much 
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equipment prior to that time so as to have 
found themselves in a position to overthrow 
the Government. 


The Coal Research Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in behalf of 
Management and labor in the coal and 
railroad industries, and also speaking 
for other residents of coal communities 
and shipping centers, I should like to 
thank the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs as well as 
the responsible subcommittees for re- 
porting out the bill to establish a Coal 
Research Commission. While it is not 
in the precise form of the proposal which 
I introduced, I am confident that enact- 
ment of this legislation will go a long 
way toward reaching the objective we 
all hope to attain. 

Because coal's vital role in a national 
emergency and in America's long-range 
fuels programs is generally understood. 
I shall not, in my remarks today, dwell 
on this phase of a coal research pro- 
gram. Having been raised in the coal 
regions, and speaking from experience 
as a coal operator, I should like to point 
out just a few of the potentialities that 
Pennsylvania and ofher coal-producing 
States may look to in the application of 
science and engineering to coal’s pro- 
duction, transportation, and market 
problems. 

We do not anticipate that creation 
of a coal research commission and sub- 

: Sequent fulfillment of its specified duties 

will bring new prosperity to our min- 
ing camps and adjacent communities. 
We do, however, detect latent advan- 
tages that will accrue to the long-range 
benefits of our mining people and to 
coal's customers as well. 

Mr, Speaker, the district I represent 
in Congress does not by any means have 
a preponderance of mining families 
among constituents. Our manufactur- 
ing industries are highly diversified, and 
we also have a considerable number of 
farm families. There, at the foothills 
of the mountains, the arable soil is the 
exclusive provider of livelihoods for a 
good number of families. You will also 
find many truck gardens in the area; 
it is, as a matter of fact, unusual for a 
home owner not to have at least a small 
plot for vegetables and perhaps some 
fruit trees. We appreciate the progress 
in agriculture that has come about 
through research and development. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has led the way toward greater produc- 
tivity, increased efficiency, and higher 
nutrition. 

What the Department of Agriculture 
has done for the farmer and his con- 
Sumer over the years, a Coal Research 
Commission can undertake to stimulate 
comparable progress in the mining in- 
dustry. Methods of extracting coal 
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from the ground have improved sensa- 
tionally in the past decade. A better 
product and greatly increased efficiency 
of consumption have likewise been 
achieved. 

The United States has by far the most 
efficient coal industry in all the world, 
yet it would be folly to rest on our 
laurels. Energy demands will continue 
to spiral upward at a progressively 
greater rate as population increases and 
standards of living improve. The com- 
ing decades will require such an enor- 
mous amount of energy that coal indus- 
try production will of necessity tend ever 
upward. Meanwhile the tools and the 
methods of recovering, preparing, and 
delivering this fuel need to be under 
constant study to assure maximum ef- 
ficiency in every operation. 

I remember very clearly how coal was 


mined in the 1920's and early 1930's.” 


Most of it was produced by pick and 
shovel, and when it came out of the 
mine the bigger plants had picking 
tables so that slate could be thrown out 
before the coal went into the railroad 
cars or trucks. Cutting machines were 
coming into popularity in the bigger 
mines, but there was still very little 
mechanical loading. Immediately be- 
fore World War II. hydraulically con- 
trolled loading machines and improved 
cutting machines were introduced. 
Eventually—along about 10 years ago— 
the continuous miner began to move up 
to the face of the coal seams and substi- 
tute for the normal mining cycle. 

Today working conditions have been 
improved through the introduction of 
roof bolting, rock dusting, better light- 
ing facilities, and more adequate venti- 
lating systems. Outside the larger 
mines are preparation plants, which not 
only extract slate and other impurities, 
but also “launder” and sort the product 
into the sizes desired by consumers. 

We haye come a long way in a short 
time in the producing of both bitumi- 
nous coal and anthracite, but there are 
so many more secrets to be revealed by 
the scientist and engineer for the wel- 
fare of the miner, the increased ef- 
ficiency of his operations, and the con- 
servation of this vital natural resource 
that the national interest demands that 
we undertake a research program as 
soon as possible, 

I wonder how many of my colleagues 
recognize coal's role in the development 
of our railroads? Originally coal mines 
were opened near streams because 
erosion of their banks disclosed the 
whereabouts of coal veins. As a matter 
of fact, a map drawn up by Joliet after 
his expedition of 1673-74 listed a deposit 
of “charbon de terre“ along the Missis- 
sippi River in northern Illinois. A few 
years later a member of the LaSalle ex- 
pedition reported that coal had been 
observed along the Illinois River. 

When the Nation was in its infancy, 
proximity to a waterway was a pre- 
requisite in the planning of a com- 
munity. Thus, with mines also located 
on streams, coal was transported almost 
exclusively by water. Then came the 
railroads with a horse-drawn line built 
in 1827 from the coal mines in Carbon 
County, Pa., to the Lehigh River, Carry- 
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ing coal was big business in those days, 
just as it is at the present time. It 
is a major source of railroad revenue, 
accounting for in the neighborhood of 
14 percent of all rail freight revenue in 
the United States. Moving coal brings 
in upward of $1 billion a year to the rail- 
road industry in freight revenue. 

To the trucking industry and the in- 
land waterway system, coal is also vitally 
important. Trucks carry approximately 
50 million tons of coal annually, and al- 
most that much coal is loaded at the 
mine for shipment by water. 

To carry coal from mine to market, 
railroads have developed larger gondolas 
and hoppers, larger barges are in opera- 
tion on our waterways, and a host of in- 
novations for loading, unloading, and 
transferring coal have been developed. 
Nevertheless, considerable more research 
must be continued in this field. The 
railroads are hopeful that the coal re- 
search program which I am advocating 
will be quickly enacted. Both the rail 
executives and members of the brother- 
hoods recognize that, even though new 
methods of transporting coal are ex- 
pected to come about, an increase in coal 
freight is inevitable in the years ahead. 

I am sure that most Members of Con- 
gress have heard about the coal-carrying 
pipeline that is now in operation between 
Cadiz and Eastlake, Ohio. The line is 
transporting upwards of 80,000 tons of 
coal a month to a generating plant of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. It 
is an outgrowth of an intense and per- 
sistent effort on the part of Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co, in cooperation 
with the public utility. ’ 

Yes; a research program will result in 
improved transportation methods, just as 
it will contribute to increased production 
efficiency and to the conservation of coal 
reserves. What is in store for us in the 
way of utilization is too wonderous for 
conjecture. Besides carrying out its 
primary functions to provide heat and 
power, coal has become the source of a 
wide variety of chemical products includ- 
ing sulfa drugs, nylon, plastics, ex- 
plosives, perfumes, and fertilizers. Ire- 
mind you that up until 1908—just half 
a century ago—almost all coke was made 
in beehive ovens. Thereafter, as chem- 
ists began to discover the valuable con- 
tents of coal gases and tars, the steel in- 
dustry constructed by-product ovens so 
that there materials might be captured 
and converted into useful byproducts. 
The steel industry's use of coal not only 
offers new materials to be developed in 
the coking process, but it also provides a 
starting point for research into new 
methods of utilization in the actual steel- 
making process. To supplement re- 


‘serves of metallurgical coal, mixtures of 


other coals are in the experimental stage. 
Tests of this nature must be encouraged, 

Mr, Speaker, there is no limit to what 
science and engineering may do for coal, 
for everyone connected with the indus- 
try, and for the millions everywhere who 
stand to benefit by what coal and its 
products may bring tothem. Iurge you 
to pass this legislation, The people of 
my State will be most appreciative, and 
in the years to come all America is going 
to benefit. 
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Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include my 
speech to the Cincinnati Rotary Club on 
July 31, 1958: 

WHERE Ang WE HEADED? 


Iam deeply appreciative of this opport un- 
ity to talk to this cross-section of the leaders 
of Cincinnati as represented In Rotary. 

You may not recall it—but within a short 
time after I was elected to Congress for the 
first time in 1952, I talked to. Cincinnati 
Rotary. I looked at that speech the other 
day and wondered if the applause I received 
at that time wasn’t motivated by the same 
courtesy and kindness which the Members of 
Congress show to a freshman upon the com- 
pletion of his maiden speech on the floor. 

He gets—for perhaps the first and the last 
time—a goodly round of applause, no matter 
how bad his effort might be. 

Today I want to comment briefly on a few 
of the issues with which the Congress and 
the Nation have been wrestling during the 
past number of years. I hope to avoid en- 
gaging in the political game of fence-strad- 
dling so that you will know where I stand. 
Ot course, I always reserve the right to 
change my mind on any issue because, as you 
well may guess, I have found myself to be 
wrong on—well, Tu take the fifth on how 
many occasions. 

Even some constitutents change their 
minds. Let me give you an example. 


FOREIGN AID— FOR WHAT? 2 


When I first went to Congress, there were 
a number of industrialists who, about as 
forcibly as they dared, insisted that I vote 
against foreign aid and the liberalization of 
our tariff laws. Lo and behold, this year 
these same gentlemen were just as strenu- 
ously urging that I support the multi-billion- 
dollar foreign-aid program and the free-trade 
policies. These men had reversed their 
stand and could not quite appreciate why I 
had not, - 

Of course, I could not quite understand 
their switch until I learned that they had 
invested a considerable amount of money in 
plants in Europe to take advantage of tax 
concessions and cheap labor. Naturally, 
they now want no tariff barriers so that they 
can more readily find markets in this country 
for their finished products. 

The multi-billion-dollar foreign-aid pro- 
gram, which was a sin just a few years ago 
to these gentlemen, became a great Christian 
endeavor to aid the underprivileged peoples 
of the world so that they would not suc- 
cumb to atheistic Communist ideology. I 
would not be so cynical as to suggest that 
some of these giant corporations which have 
plants and investments abroad have a more 
practical reason for now backing the foreign- 
ald program; namely, to protect and give 
greater assurance of success to their foreign 
enterprises, 

Iam not criticizing these coroprations for 
starting industries abroad and taking ad- 
vantage of substantial tax concessions and 
labor costs that run as low as one-tenth of 
those for comparable services in the United 
States. Reuther and his crowd must share 
the responsibility, along with organizations 
like United States Steel, and excessive goy- 
ernment spending for pricing ourselves out 
of markets, devaluating the dollar, sky- 
rocketing taxes, and feeding the fires of 
ruinous inflation, all of which have started 
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this migration of American industry. 
What concerns me is this unusual flow of 
American capital abroad for these reasons 
instead of its Investment in the expansion 
of local plants and new industry so that we 
might cope with the unprecedented growth 
in our population and the coming influx of 
immigrants if the present agitation to de- 
stroy our Immigration barriers is successful. 

What happens to small business and in- 
dustry—the backbone of this country— 
which cannot establish plants in Europe, 
which, in order to maintain our high stand- 
ard of living, must continue to pay high 
labor costs, the 52 percent corporate tax, and 
even higher personal taxes to sustain this 
orgy of spending in which we are engaged? 

What happens to small business and 
American labor when it will be compelled 
in the next 5, 10, and 15 years to compete 
with goods made abroad in American-owned 
factories and produced at a fraction of the 
cost of those made here? 

Under our foreign-aid programs we have 
already given to the Japanese and many oth- 
ers the most modern mass-production 
machinery available—later models than 
many of those In American factories. 

Yesterday the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs reported a bill which has 
already passed the Senate to pay subsidies 
in the amount of $650 million to sustain the 
mining industry. Why? Simply because our 
foreign-aid program, together with extremely 
liberal tariffs, has all but ruined that great 
industry in this country. With forelgn-aid 
money we have helped to develop the mining 
industry of foreign countries and then per- 
mitted their minerals to be sold in this coun- 
try below United States mining production 
costs. I predict that we are going to have 
more legislation calling for subsidy payments 
to more and more industries in this country. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE MESS 


Because of our high standards of living 
and high cost of production, most foreign 
countries can easily afford to enter into mu- 
tual tariff cuts with this country. 

In many instances for concessions here 
they can afford to admit American commodi- 
ties free of any duties because we cannot 
possibly compete in their markets. If our 
standards of living were anyway near com- 
parable to those of foreign countries and 
our taxes and costs of production were like- 
wise comparable, I would be a more en- 
thusiastic freetrader than our mutual 
friend, Charlie Taft. 

I realize that we are the leader of the 
free world; and that we have had thrust 
upon us obligations which we do not want 
but which we cannot avoid. I realize that 
there is miserable poverty throughout the 
world. There is no Christian, no sensible 
man, who does not want all people to have 
more of the good things in life. 

I realize further that this is the greatest 
and strongest Nation in the world (although 
our leadership is being seriously challenged 
by the Soviets today), and that as such 
leader we heave certain obligations to the 
less fortunate people of the earth. 

But I also realize that we cannot carry 
the whole world on our back; that we can- 
not cure the poverty and wretchedness of 
the whole world; that we cannot buy loyalty 
and allies. We just don’t have the ability to 
do it without eventually destroying our- 
selves. Our first duty is to keep America 
strong so that it can continue to stand, as 
we do today, as the only real obstacle to 
world domination by the Kremlin, 

SPENDING, DEBT, AND CREDIT 


I admit that the countries who are asking 
for aid or to whom we are giving it with- 
out their asking are broke—but so are we. 
The trouble is they admit they're broke, but 
we do not. 

Our acknowledged national debt today is 
$260 billion dollars. We are this week being 
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asked to raise the debt ceiling another 68 
billion, There is now legislation 
pending in the Rules Committee such as 
the community facilities and distressed 
area bills calling for new and expanded 
activities of the Federal Government, which, 
if passed, will add $11 billion a year 
to our estimated 680 billion budget for next 
year. I am happy to say these are not this 
administration's proposals. Our deficit this 
fiscal year will be $12 billion, the greatest 
peacetime deficit in all history. 

There are potential obligations of the 
United States which almost double the $280 
billion. Even at the $280 billion figure, the 
debt of the United States is approximately 
$40 billion more than the total com- 
bined debt of all of the other countries of 
the world. Why do we not realize that it is 
only the credit of the United States which 
sustains our precarious position today? 

There is a limit to that credit. Just 
exactly what that limit is no one can tell. 
But Im worried that we are somewhere near 
the breaking point. In the operation of our 
homes, in the management of our businesses, 
the intangible and uncertain question always 
is and should be: How much will our credit 
stand? How much debt can we carry with- 
out courting disaster and bankruptcy? 

Remember, one phase of the total offen- 
sive now being waged against us by the So- 
viets is economic, Obviously, such an of- 
fensive is directed toward the destruction of 
the economy of the United States. In fact, 
the Communist strategists have often said 
that one of the weapons they will use in 
bringing about our eventual capitulation is 
to haye us spend ourselves into bankruptcy. 

Gen. Claire Chennault, who died this 
week of cancer, was one of the truly great 
soldiers of ‘our time. He was the leader of 
the famous Flying Tigers and later com- 
manded the United States Air Force in the 
Par East. 

He was a man who understood the Com- 
munists because he had fought them for 
more than 20 years. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities wanted the Amer- 
ican people to have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and expert knowledge before he 
died. 

General Chennault said in his testimony 
just a few weeks ago, and I quote: 

“I believe the Communists will not take 
over a lot of Asia where they could. They 
want us to continue pouring aid into those 
areas, break us, build up a national debt, 
spend everything that we earn from day to 
day, month to month, and year to year, until 
our currency is no longer of any value. 
Then they will be ready to take the United 
States in turn.” 

Yes; we are learning day by day that we 
cannot buy allies, that they will act in their 
own self-interest when the chips are down, 
no matter how many American dollars have 


been poured into their economy. President. 


Eisenhower made a significant statement 
the other day. When he sent the marines 
into Lebanon—and he had no alternative, as 
I intend to point out later—the West Ger- 
man Government said some mighty harsh 
things about his action, A leading German 
newspaper called him an idiot. The Presi- 
dent asked: "Is this what we get for giving 
Germany $7.5 billion of aid since the war?” 

We know that other recipients of Ameri- 
can ald have acted similarly, and you and I 
know further that, when the showdown 
comes—human nature being what it is— 
self-interest and self-preservation will pre- 
vail. 70 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who headed 
strategic planning for the Army in World 
War II. testified before our comittee. He 
said that, if we should get into an all-out 
war with Russia, we will never have the op- 
portunity to use our air bases or missile- 
launching sites in Europe or North Africa 
because our current allies and friends have 
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a terrific fear—and properly so—of nuclear 
retaliation by the Soviets. 
But for a few minutes let's get back to the 


precarious financial condition of the United, 
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I believe our school boards, our school 
administrators, our teachers, and our PTA's 
can do a better job for Cincinnati schools 
with our own tax dollars than can some 


States. It has been this precarious financial) bureaucrat in Washington, just as I believe 


condition of the country—the more than 87 
billion interest payment on its debt alone 
each year—coupled with the crushing bur- 
den of taxes which the American people 
and American business have been compelled 
to carry for three decades, that has controlled 
and dictated my attitude toward much legis- 
lation which has faced the Congress since I 
went there 6 years ago. 5 

Long before the late Bob Taft suggested 
that I run to succeed Charlie Elston, those of 
us who follow the Taft-Byrd philosophy in 
Government complained and campaigned 
against the ever-increasing bureaucracy of 
the New Deal, the astronomical expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, and the 
ever-increasing tax load on the American 
people nud American business, I did not go 
to Washington to support programs and leg- 
islation which augment those evils. I did 
not go to Washington to participate in the 
dissolution of the economy or fiscal stability 
-of the United States. 

These things which we considered wrong 
when propounded and enacted by the new 
and fair deals do not gain respectability or 
soundness under the name of modern re- 
publicanism. Just remember, we are never 
going to get tax reductions that are fusti- 
fied and which do not adversely affect the 
economy of the United States until we put 
a stop to unbridled spending. Tax cuts 
without spending cuts lead to greater debt, 
Move us closer to fiscal collapse, and, of 
course fan the fires of rulnous and uncon- 
trollable inflation. 

I have on occasion opposed new and ex- 
Panded activities for the Federal Govern- 
ment which have merit and are desirable. 
There are two principal reasons, however, 
for my opposition: 

First, because the program would fur- 
ther increase the indebtedness of the Fed- 
eral Government, the tax burden on our 
People, and weaken the fiscal structure of 
the United States, 

Second, because I felt that the project 
Or program was one that should be carried 
On by local or State government. 

Let me give you one or two examples. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Those who have opposed various Federal- 
ald programs for education have been 
Charged with being insensible to the wel- 
fare of the children of the country, benefits 
for teachers, and education generally. Just 
the opposite, however, is true. 

Everyone with a grain of sense knows that 
eventually any type of Federal-ald program 
Tesults in Federal interference, domination, 
and control. To argue differently is to dis- 
Tegard the record completely. 

Whenever you pour Federal money into 
local government, Federal control auto- 
matically becomes necessary H for no other 
reason than to see that Federal dollars are 
not wasted at local levels because somehow 
the impression is gained by many local 
governments that Federal money in some 
mysterious way is manna from Washington, 
and. therefore, its spending need not be 
Scrutinized as carefully as State and local 
dollars, 

Education is one of the last major ac- 
tivities that we have kept in the hands of 
the local authorities. 

If the Federal Government takes over 
and I predict it will if the present trend 
Continues—you are going to have a depart- 
Ment of education filled with hundreds of 

nds of new bureaucrats that will 
dwarf all other departments of Government 
With the exception of defense. Your 

„ your children, your teachers, and 
your curricula will eventually operate under 
Mandate from Washington. 


if Washington lets us use our own money 
that our city council, our planning com- 
mission and citizens development com- 
mittee, and our metropolitan housing 
authority can do a better job at urban rede- 
velopment, free from the red tape and dic- 
tation of Washington bureaucrats’ who have 
never seen fountain square. You know that 
for every educational and urban rede- 
velopment dollar Ohio sends to the Potomac, 
in will be lucky if it gets 50 cents back. 

I realize that the States and local govern- 
ments would have an easier time meeting 
their financial obligations if the Federal 
Government did not siphon off so much of 
the tax dollar, That is one reason why the 
handful of conservatives in the Congress 
continue to oppose the ever-expanding ac- 
tivities and programs of the Central Gov- 
ernment—so that we will not have to siphon 
off more and more tax dollars to the detri- 
ment of local government. 


DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


One could hardly be talking about current 
government problems, particularly in Cin- 
cinnati, without mentioning the man who 
has perhaps the second biggest job on the 
Potomac. Ninety-nine and fourty-four one 
hundredths percent of those in both politi- 
cal parties agree that our fellow Cincinnatian 
is doing a terrific job as Secretary of Defense 
even though his honeymoon is now over. 
Of course, there are a few admirals and gen- 
erals whom he has refused to soft-soap. 

The President's and Secretary McElroy’s 
Defense reorganization plan was long over- 
due. 

It was a major step toward centralizing 
the control of the four branches of the 
armed services to eliminate much of the 
waste, inefficiency, duplication of effort, and 
rivalries which have plagued our defense 
setup for many years. The House, in my 
opinion, made a serious mistake in not going 
along in three instances with the President's 


recommendations. However, the Senate and 


the conference committee corrected most of 
these mistakes, and the President and Secre- 
tary of Defense now will get practically what 
they asked for, 

Some people feel—but only whisper it— 
that the President’s program does not go far 
enough—that we are not going to have real 
unification of the services with the most 
effective striking force, free of silly rivalries, 
until and unless we establish a modern de- 
tense corps of the United States“ in one 
uniform. I admit this is heresy. And my 
mall in the next few days will be bristling 
with some well-known army profanity for 
Just repeating the rumor. 

This rivalry and jealousy among the var- 
fous branches of the service is so bad that 
even many Members of Congress have chosen 
up sides to the extent that they are labeled, 
stnmped, and marked as Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine or Air ‘ce votes. 

The fast-changing concepts of modern 
warfare have the four branches of the sery- 
ice confuse, upset, and at times angry as to 
thelr changing roles. As an example, not too 
many years ago the Air Force took away 
from the Army—principally the Artillery— 
the job of delivering projectiles to their 
targets. 


The Army is now happy because, with the 


advent of the rockets and guided missiles, it 
looks as If that task will again return to the 
Army—over the Air Force’s dead body, how- 
ever. 

Here is another example. There is not 
much dispute that the nuclear submarine— 
a moving target—will play an even more 
vital role than it has in the past, especially 
if we are prevented from Using our overseas 
airbases and launching sites. Submarine 
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warfare is an assignment carried out by the 
Navy. But antisubmarine warfare has rad- 
ically changed. It lookes as if planes and 
helicopters will be able to deliver the best 
knockout punch against enemy subs. Both 
the Navy and the Air Force now claim this 
as their job. When teacher finally makes 
the assignment, one or the other is going 
to be most unhappy. 

The answer may be, as has been sug- 
gested, a defense corps of the United States 
in one uniform. It is argued that it could 
carry out various fighting assignments, just 
as the Army today is comprised of the In- 
fantry, Artillery, Tank Corps, ete. Each 
performing a different fighting function. I 
assure you, however, that if our friend, 
Neil McElroy, would push for one uni- 
form at this time, his Hooper or Neilson 
rating, particularly at the Penatgon, would 
drop fast. There is a lobby that is a 
lobby. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

Other than the Soviet threat, there 18 
nothing of greater importance than the pas- 
sage of effective labor legislation to bring to 
a halt the theft, fraud, extortion, blackmail, 
and the sordid abuse of power by certain 
labor bosses as revealed by the shocking 
testimony before the McClellan committee. 

I will not attempt to review the long his- 
tory of usurpation of power not only against 
the public interest but also to the detri- 
ment and cynical betrayal of the man in 
the shop. 

The AFL-CIO, of course, acted wisely— 
and is to be commended—for expelling the 
corrupt unions. Expulsion alone is not 
enough. It is not the answer. Quite a few 
years ago the CIO expelled a number of the 
Communist-dominated unions after revels- 
tions by congressional committees, Such 
expulsion did not relieve the union and the 
rank-and-file membership from Communist 
domination and control, as was predicted. 
The fact is that today the Communist 
leadership in some instances has a greater 
stranglehold than before the CIO acted. 

Neither has expulsion eliminated from 
labor’s ranks the mobsters, racketeers, and 
men with long criminal records who have 
forced their way into positions of power in 
certain unions and businesses and preyed 
not only upon the public but especially up- 
on labor's rank and file. 

‘The expelled Hoffa-Beck Teamsters Union, 
the largest single union in the United 
States, ts presently joining forces with the 
Harry Bridges’, Communist-dominated, 
Longshoremen’s Union and the corrupt east 
coast waterfront unions. In fact, a crimi- 
nal background in the Hoffa and Bakers 
Unions and Communist Party membership 
in the Bridges’ outfit appear to haye been 
a prerequisite for a job and adyancement 
in the unlon hierarchy, The strategic po- 
sition and power of this unholy Hofa- 
Bridges alliance under the present helpless 
status of the laws of this country is ter- 
rifying to contemplate, Our entire shipping 
and transportation system could be par- 
alyzed in time of war or other internal 
upheaval upon the whim of 2 or 3 utterly 
corrupt and power-hungry men. 

In the face of this possibility and mang 
other factors, how can anyone say that big 
labor must not be made subject .to the 
antitrust laws? Of course, even the respon- 
sible unions do not want this although it 
will not hurt or interfere with their opera- 
tion any more than it does with industry 
which is willing to play according to the 
rules of the game, Labor unions have 
grown up; they have become big business. 
The overwhelming evidence indicates that 
they should be made subject to reasonable 
antitrust legislation, \ 

Unfortunately this Congress in this elec- 
tion year does not have the courage to pass 
a labor bill containing such a provision and 
at least half a dozen other provisions needed 
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not only for the protection of the general 
public but in particular to free the man in 
the shop from those in both labor and man- 
agement who would abuse him. One of 
these days some of us will learn that the 
smartest thing to do politically ts to cour- 
ageously do the right thing. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
rank and file members of the laboring force 
in this country want representatives in Con- 
gress who are beholden neither to the labor 
boss nor to management. 

They are learning that their interests are 
not always necessarily the same as those of 
certain labor bosses or of some in manage- 
ment who would exploit them. 

‘While the Kennedy-Ives labor bill, which 
has passed the Senate, contains needed pro- 
visions to correct some of the abuses with 
which we are all familiar, it is weak and 
totally Inadequate to do the job. Actually 
the last section of the bill seriously weakens 
rather than strengthens existing provisions 
of the law. 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


T could not close this talk today without 
mentioning the issue which transcends and 
dwarfs all others—our struggle against the 
forces of international communism. Be- 
cause of its importance and my identifica- 
tion and familiarity with at least certain 
facets of the problem, I should perhaps have 
devoted my entire talk to this subject. 

Since the close of the Korean war, until 
the marines landed at Beirut on July 15. 
during a so-called period of peace, we have 
spent the staggering sum of $180 billion for 
the defense of this Nation and the free world 
against the conspirators of the Kremlin. 
This amount for defense alone in the last 
6 years and, as I said, in a so-called period 
of peace, is more than 3 times the amount 
spent by this Government for all of its 
functions in war and peace from its found- 
ae a 1776 to and through the end of World 

ar I. x 

If this expenditure and the fact that we 
haye American boys stationed in 69 coun- 
tries of the world did not convince some 
that this is the life and death issue of our 
day, then the current crisis in the Near 
East has wiped away all doubt. 

Iam certainly not an expert on this peril- 
ous and explosive situation in which we find 
ourselyes today in the Near East. I do 
know, however, what the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has been trying to tell 


the American people for many years—about ' 


a general pattern of infiltration and sub- 
version, recently called indirect aggression, 
that has happened and is happening, to a 
greater or less degree, in the Near East, in 
Africa, in Asia, in almost every country of 
the world, including the United States. 

It comes from the testimony of count- 
less witnesses, from ex-Communists, secret 
agents of the FBI, from.those who suffered 
the bestiality and privations of Soviet labor 
camps, from experts such as Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, Rabbi S. Andhil Fineberg, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, J. Edgar Hoover, Edward 
Hunter, Constantine Brown, Generals Chen- 
nault, Willoughby, and Wedemeyer, and 
dozens of others. 

First. let me say that I do not believe— 
and I pray that I am right—that we are 
going to have an all-out nuclear war in the 
foreseeable future for two reasons: 

First, because the firepower and destruc- 
tive force of the East and the West is fairly 
well balanced and neither side is going to 
risk almost total destruction. 

Second, because the Soviet Union, in the 
short span of 40 years of existence, has been 
incredibly successful in expanding its em- 
pire from a handful of Bolsheviks who took 
over Russia in 1918 to the domination and 
control of one-third of the land mass of the 
world and one-third of its people, with an- 
other one-third in the so-called neutral bloc 
fast drifting toward the Communist orbit. 
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NEW WEAPONS OF WARFARE 

Russia has done this largely through the 
use of a new weapon of warfare which is 
more effective than the atom bomb or nu- 
clear guided missiles and Certainly less 
costly. It is the insidious and diabolical 
weapon of infiltration and subversion with 
which she has penetrated the countries of 
the free world, their peoples and institu- 
tions, and taken them one by one behind 
the Iron Curtain. So why should the 
Soviets risk the total destruction of their 
cities? 

Those who today still think of war in 
terms of military aggression are living in a 
fool’s paradise. Russia has abandoned the 
centuries-old concept of war. 

This may come as a shock to you, but the 
Soviets do not want to destroy the cities of 
the United States or any of the cities of 
the free world if they can help it, And 
why? 

Mr. Edward Hunter answered this question 
in his testimony before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities a few months 

. Mr. Hunter is one of the great author- 
ities on Communist psychological warfare, a 
newspaper correspondent, author, lecturer, 
and former officer in the O. S. S., a man who 
has spent more than 31 years in countries 
under various forms of Communist pressure 
and attack. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience and firsthand knowledge, he said: 

“War has changed its form. The Com- 
munists have discovered that.a man killed 
by a bullet is useless. He can dig no coal. 
They have discovered that a demolished city 
is useless. Its mills produce no cloth. 

“The objective of modern warfare is to 
capture intact the minds of the people and 
their possessions so that they can be put to 
use, This is the modern conception of slav- 
ery, that puts all others into the kinder- 
garten age.” 

Hunter continued: “The United States is 
the main battlefield in this war. I mean 
specifically the people and the soil and the 
resources of the United States. 

“They seek to conquer the United States 
in a manner so that it voluntarily falls into 
the Red orbit. If we have to be conquered 
by destructive nuclear-age weapons, it will 
be considered a setback by the Kremlin.” 

Of course, we don't have to take the word 
of Edward Hunter or the other experts. Way 
back in 1923, in outlining the steps the 
Soviets would take in bringing the world 
under the heel of the Communist apparatus, 
Lenin said: 

“First, we will take Eastern Europe; then 
the masses of Asia; then the Near East; then 
Africa; then we will encircle the United 
States which will be the last bastion of cap- 
italism. We will not have to attack. It will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands.“ 

And how do they say they plan to do this? 
Not by outward aggression, but by indirect 
aggression, by infiltration and subversion, by 
abduction and assassination, just as) they 
did in the Near East this month. Oh yes, 
there are those who contend that this is 
purely an uprising of Arab nationalism, the 
throwing off of the last vestiges of European 
colonialism, just as they said that the reyo- 
lution In China and the attack on South 
Korea were the uprising of agrarian re- 
formers, 

No one with a grain of sense will deny that 
Arab nationalism, anti-Semitism, oil, and 
half a dozen other complex problems are fac- 
tors In the Near East crisis. But anyone who 
understands Communist techniques knows 
that the guiding and Uirecting hand is that 
of the conspirators in the Kremlin, In the 
Lenin schoo] of political and psychological 
warfare, the Communist agents are taught 
not only to foment strife and hatreds of 
every nature and description, not only to 
create contempt and ridicule for the estab- 
lished government and law-enforcement 
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agencies of the nations which they are in- 
filtrating, but also to support, promote, and 
Augment so-called popular causes and revo- 
lutionary movements within those countries. 

Nasser is the tool of Moscow, whether he 
knows it or not. Today Russia is hypocriti- 
cally pretending to support the nationalist 
aspirations of all of the countries of Africa 
and the Near East. By the use of her vicious 
propaganda machine, she is beating the dead 
horse of European colonialism, while at the 
very moment she has her agents, her dedi- 
cated Communist followers, in key places in 
every one of those governments. At the 
proper time the Soviets plan to take over the 
African countries, not by outward aggression, 
but as she has most of the countries which 
are now behind the Iron Curtain, by grad- 
ually placing her agents and followers in 
key an4 sensitive positions. 

It takes only a comparatively few highly 
trained and skilled agents and saboteurs to 
throw a country into the Communist orbit. 
The masses of the people have little to say 
or at least are powerless to do anything 
about it. The fact is that today in Russia 
and in her satellites only a small percent- 
age of the people are dedicated Communists. 

These few are the people, however, who 
occupy the positions of power and control, 
when they act, it does not make much dif- 
ference whether the country and its peo- 
ple are poor or wealthy, whether they have 
had the benefit of the foreign-aid programs 
of the United States or not, : 

Iraq was considered the most stable and 
pro-Western government in the Near East. 
In the last few years she has received $46 
million in economic and military aid. The 
pro-Western leaders were assassinated, # 
few key jobs changed hands, and the coup 
was accomplished quicker than a wink, 
How? We find the answer in an editorial 
in last Sunday's Cincinnati Enquirer, and I 
quote: 

“The Baghdad coup was a masterpiece t 
stealth, plotted down to tiny detail in the 
Soviet Union's foreign espionage general 
headquarters at Bern, Switzerland.” 

It was this event in a long series that 
broke the camel’s back and caused us to 


‘act on Lebanon's request for help by land- 


ing the Marines in Beirut. 

The worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine charges us with being the ag- 
gressor. Actually we moved into Lebanon 
to stop the continuous indirect aggression 
and infiltration which the Soviets have been 
accelerating in every nation of the world, 
including the United States. Since we have 
never engaged in the diabolical use of in- 
filtration and subversion as a means of 
aggression, it was necessary for us to send 
in the Marines and use the conventional 
means of stopping the Soviets and their 
puppets in their drive toward world domi- 
nation, 

To me the great tragedy is that there are 
so many people in this country who for one 
reason or another refuse to believe that the 
same pattern of indirect aggression, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion is taking place here and 
now. I could talk to you for hours about 
those things which are happening in the 
effort to destroy us and every other free 
country from within. I could tell you about 
the more than 2,000 potential saboteurs 
working in defense plants today—about the 
identified Communists who work for Western 
Union and Radio Corporation of America and 
who have access to the nine transatlantic 
cables which carry vital secret messages to 
our Embassies and allies over the world— 
how they could sabotage those cables in 4 
matter of moments. 

I could tell you how there is being poured 
into the United States over 10 million 
a year of clever, subtle, effective Communist 
propaganda to subvert selected and ker 
groups. I could tell you that at the direc- 
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tion of the Kremlin there are people in the 
United States who are ready, willing, and 
able to engage in demonstrations and attacks 
similar to those of the Communist-directed 
mobs in South America against Dick Nixon. 
Again, in Sunday’s Cincinnati Enquirer we 
find this significant statement, as it relates 
not only to the Nixon incident but also to 
Lenin's statement about encircling the 
United States which I just quoted: 

“International communism seems to hare 
chosen South America as one of its targets 
in the Soviet drive for world domination. 
The Soviets hope to first make South America 
neutral in the East-West conflict. Russia 
lis working to pry Latin America away from 
its traditional friend, the United States. 
Once they have accomplished this the Reds 
think complete domination is just around 
the corner.’ 

It is essential to our survival that all 

icans understand the Communist tech- 
nique— that all Americans realize that we are 
not engaged in a popularity contest with a 
Competing economic system, that we are not 
Merely faced with certain annoying adjust- 
Ments which should be made so we may co- 
exist with a different system of government. 

We are now—at this moment—in a death 
Brip with an enemy the likes of which for 
debasement and inhumanity the world has 
hever before experienced—an enemy whom 
We can ignore, appease, negotiate with at 
summit conferences—only at the expense of 
dur survival. 

This; rotarians, is the challenge of our day 
to all patriots of this Republic. we must 
accept this challenge. We must either dedi- 
Cate ourselves to it or face eventual slavery 
and destruction, 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
_ Urges “Buy Canadian” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, while we have been urging 
ericans to help strengthen the econ- 
omy of other countries, our neighbor, 
Canada has urged its people to “buy 
Canadian.” A publication, Industrial 
Canada, published by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, has recently 
Come to my attention. The title page 
reads Buy Canadian—Keep Canadians 
Working” À 
that my colleagues may better a 
Praise the attitude of other 8 
toward the protection of their basic in- 
pastries, I have prepared some excerpts 
rom this interesting issue which I am 
uding as an extension of my remarks. 
8 It win be noted that our Canadian 
or ndi recognize the absolute necessity 
strengthening their domestic economy 


“aS being the primary goal of their na- 


tonal economic policy. In my opinion, 
h e would profit from a similar concern 
or the welfare of our own home indus- 
„rather than bargaining away their 
Markets to foreign producers, as we have 
€n doing for a number of 
The above-mentioned follows: 


From Industrial Canada of June 1958] 
Your Best Buy Is CANADIAN 


The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
is putting all its energies into a program de- 
signed to demonstrate to Canadian purchas- 
ers that their best buy is Canadian. 

We are doing this because we believe that 
Canada’s prosperity, on which the welfare of 
each individual citizen depends, hinges on 
the strength of Its manufacturing Industries. 
That strength depends, in its turn, on the 
support of the individual citizen. 

His freedom to buy as he chooses is part of 
our way of life, and quality and price deter- 
mine his choice. Our task is to demonstrate 
that when his choice les between a product 
of domestic manufacture and a similar im- 
ported product, his best buy, provided the 
overriding considerations of price and quality 
are comparable, is always to buy Canadian. 
In so doing he will help to stimulate Cana- 
dian industry, encourage enterprise, create 
jobs, raise living standards, and keep his 
country strong. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has urged Canadians to follow the principle 
behind this program for well over half a cen- 
tury. The current phase is an enlargement 
of the program. We seek the active support 
of all interested organizations, group and in- 
dividuals and of government at all levels. 

There's nothing new about the “buy Cana- 
dian” program. But there's a lot that's new 
in the present intensified phase of the pro- 
gram. - 

The new phase was formally announced to 
press and public on April 30, when President 
H. V. Lush released a statement that the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association had 
launched an {ntengified buy Canadian” pro- 
gram. But there were earlier indications 
for example, in a speech delivered by the 
president on February 24 to the National 
Sales Executives’ Association, and at other 
speeches given at various times in April— 
that a revitalization of the program was 
underway, and the nation’s press was quick 
to pick up the story. Plans for the renewed 
campaign, urged by members from coast to 
coast, had, of course, been maturing for some 
weeks before the story broke. 

The beginnings of the “buy Canadian” 
program antedate such recent activity by 
many years, In one form or another the 
program has been carried on by the asso- 
ciation for almost 60 years, sometimes as 
the “produced-in-Canada movement,” some- 
times as the made-in-Canada program,” 
but always with a single aim: to encourage 
Canadians to buy Canadian products and 
services and in so doing to secure fuller 
employment for themselves and increased 
prosperity for the whole country. 

In the earliest days emphasis was strongly 
on the promotion of industrial exhibitions, 
including some traveling ones. Some of the 
older hands among the members will recall 
the “made-in-Canada” train which toured 
the country under association auspices. 
Others will recall the “Produced-in-Canada 
Weeks" that were a feature of the period 
between the World Wars. Throughout this 
period there was a wide distribution of 
posters, placards, labels, leaflets and other 
publicity material, as well as special appeals 
to members through the association's cir- 
cular service and Industrial Canada. 

The program was conducted less insist- 
ently after World War II, but on the recom- 
mendation of a special subcommittee which 
met in 1954 emphasis was renewed in the 
association's monthly publications, Indus- 
trial Canada and Industry, and the “buy 
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Canadian” message continued to find ex- 


pression in presidential addresses. 
When the buy Canadian“ committee met 
to consider an intensification of the existing 
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program, it decided immediately that the 
association should seek the greatest pos- 
sible measure of cooperation and active sup- 
port from other national organizations hav- 
ing a direct interest in the program's aims. 
The benefits to be won by the purchase of 
Canadian goods and services, in preference 
to those of foreign origin, accrue to all Ca- 
nadians: not alone to manufacturers and 
other industrial buyers, but to the consum- 
ing public, retailers, professional groups and 
governments, The greater the number and 
variety of participating groups, the greater 
the chances of success-in establishing the 
“buy Canadian” principle as an accepted 
guide for Canadian buyers. } 

It was decided that the association’s pro- 
gram would be offered to a wide variety of 
groups, such as trade associations, service 
clubs, and government departments. These 
would be requested to advocate “buy Ca- 
nadian“ principles in their respective fields 
and, wherever possible, to implement a pro- 
gram of activities similar to that which Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ Association members 
would be asked to adopt. 

One of the “buy Canadian” committee's 
first concerns was to produce a distinctive 
symbol and slogan to identify the program. 
After numerous designs had been studied, 
a maple leaf was chosen as the identifying 
symbol, with the slogan “buy Canadian” 
incorporated in the design. A number of 
secondary slogans were selected for use with 
the principal slogan; among them “keep 
Canadians working,” “protect employment,” 
“a wise Canadian buy Canadian,” and others 
which most members are now familiar with. 

When the symbol and slogans had been 
selected, and a program outlined in detail, 
a formal report was made to the association's 
executive council, which approved the “buy 
Canadian" committee's recommendations. 
Details of the program were immediately re- 
leased to members by circular, together with 
proofs of the maple-leaf symbol and instruc- 
tions for securing electros for use in adver- 
tising and printed matter. 

Response to the association's approach to 
other national organizations was encourag- 
ing, a number of these, representing labor, 
retail distribution and consumer groups, in- 
dicating immediate interest in the program. 
Governments, too, were quick to express ap- 
proval: The personal endorsement of the 
majority of the Provincial Premiers, was 
added support for the Canadian Manufac-, 
tuerers’ Association . As the pro- 
gram continues, the list of individuals and 
organizations whose cooperation is to be s0- 
licited will be expanded. Among these win 
be members of Parliament and of the pro- 
vinclal legislatures, mayors, reeves, daily and 
weekly newspaper editors and columnists, 
public-relations personnel, radio and tele- 
vision news editors and commentators, Ca- 
nadian legions, and service clubs. i 

A CONTINUING PROGRAM 

The "buy Canadian" program as envisaged 
by the Canadian Manufacturers” Association 
is, aboye all, a continuing program, which 
should gain in intensity over the months and 
years. The response of the membership to 
the new phase has been highly enthuslaştic; 
the amount of publicity accorded it by the 
press has been notably encouraging. 

Though support for the program has been 
sought on as many fronts as possible, manu- 
facturers have recognized their responsibility 
to put their own house In order, They have 
begun by reviewing their own buying prac- 
tices to insure that as many as possible of 
their purchases are made from Canadian 
sources. Evidence of their efforts in this 
direction wil be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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From Industrial Canada of June 1958 
THe WHY or Buy CANADIAN 


The best solution, of course, for our per- 
ennial woes would be an adequate tariff to 
protect our Canadian economy and our 
Canadian wage standards from the devastat- 
ing effects of cheap labor and mass-produced 
imports. 

Do Canadians realize that manufacturing 
today is Canada’s biggest employer of labor? 
Do they realize that their wage rates are 
3 times those of the United Kingdom and 
Western Europe and 8 to 12 times those of 
Asia? Do they realize that United States 
manufacturers can produce more cheaply 
than we can simply because they are geared 
to a domestic market containing 10 times as 
many people as we have in Canada? I con- 
fess to much doubt as to whether any of 
these things are realized. 

And yet, if Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustry is to continue to furnish employment 
for 1 out of every 4 gainfully employed per- 
sons as it does today, it must be permitted 
to operate in a business climate of fair com- 
petitive conditions. 

Naturally, any policy of adequate tariffs 
should be abetted by enthusastic sub- 
scription by Canadians in all walks of so- 
ciety to a health-giving policy that would 
result in the replacement of a big slice of 
our imports from the production of our own 
factories. 

Let us from the very outset leave patriot- 
ism and sentiment right out of this dis- 
cussion. 

We have got to show that buying made- 
in-Canada goods will bring prosperity to 
the family of the consumer to whom we are 
speaking and not just to some unknown 
family a few blocks up the street. 

We have got to satisfy the Canadian 
woman in particular that, unless she buys 
the goods made by Canadians, other Cana- 
dian wives will not have the money with 
which to buy the goods made by her hus- 
band or, for that matter, any other Canadian 
worker, 

We have got to establish in the minds of 
all consumers that their individual well- 
being, for the most part, is indivisible from 
that of manufacturing industry and that no 
one in this country can hope for personal 
prosperity if all do not work for national 
prosperity. 

There is another group of people which 
should be particularly concerned with this 
“buy Canadian” program. I refer to the 
wholesalers and retailers. I know they must 


stock the goods their customers want, but 


surely they cannot imagine that they are any 
less dependent upon national prosperity than 
everybody else. Where will the Canadian 
women who frequent their stores get the 
money to buy their goods if Canadian men 
are out of work? And how can Canadian 
men remain employed if the goods they make 
are not sold? 

There is still a lot more to this problem, 
We, as manufacturers, cannot ignore our own 
responsibilities. What right have we to de- 
mand that people buy our products and do 
nothing more about it? We are on weak 
ground if we hope to persuade customers to 
buy second-rate goods or to pay exorbitant 
prices. The responsibility of price and qual- 
ity Is ours. 

We can meet it. Canadian craftsmen are 
Just as good as those of other countries at 
producing quality goods. Canadian tech- 
nicians and techniques are equal to compet- 
ing in efficiency with any in the world. As 
manufacturers it is our duty to see that the 
“buy Canadian” symbol is synonymous with 
value for money, p 

Naturally, we manufacturers must apply 
the magnifying glass of efficient discontent 
to our own buying policies. We may well 
discover that materials we are importing 
could, in fact, be obtained from native 
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sources and, quite possibly, on more favor- 
able terms. 

There is little doubt that reasoning com- 
mentators will ask this elementary ques- 
tion: 

Since Canada is neither self-sufficient nor 
populous enough to consume all we pro- 
duce, will not our selling to other countries 
suffer if we do not buy from them? 

This question does net come within the 
framework of our “buy Canadian” program. 
We have never been foolish enough to sug- 
gest that the consumer buy blindly or re- 
frain from buying what is not made in 
Canada. We have only argued that where 
two comparable products—one made do- 
mestically and the other made abroad— 
are displayed for sale, the shopper is acting 
in his own best interests by choosing the 
Canadian product. 

At the expense of being repetitious, let 
me again say that the Canadian housewife, 
businessman, unionist. store and company 
managements, governments at every level, 
must all come to realize that they have a 
vested interested in exercising a definite pref- 
erence for made-in-Canada goods. 

I do not think that it is too strong to 
say that our very suryival as a nation in 
fact as well as in name depends above all 
else on our willingness and ability as Ca- 
nadians, corporately and individually, to do 
four interrelated things. 

The first is to invest in the development 
of our own industries. The second is to 
process more and more of our own raw ma- 
terials. The third is to enforce a realistic 
tariff policy reflecting our hopes for our 
country’s future. The fourth is to con- 
sume our own manufactured products, 


No, This Congress Will Not Dare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress will not dare—and many State leg- 
islatures will not dare—to enact the 
right to work. 

Not until those elements in society 
who want freedom and the right to work 
organize, will we have anything but a 
continuing take-over by AFL-CIO of 
greater control in the assemblies and 
in the Congress. 

Not until there is a reversal of this 
trend will the right to work be restored 
in a majority of the States and in the 
Congress, 

This is brought out very well by Earl 
Harding, vice president, National Eco- 
nomic Council, Inc., in an Economic 
cone Letter dated May 1, 1958, as fol- 
Ows: 

No, THts Concress Wirt Nor DARE. BUT 
More States WILL Dare Enact THEIR OWN 
Ricut To Worx Laws 
Will Congress dare outlaw compulsory 

unionism, apply antitrust laws to all forms of 

monopoly, and repeal Federal laws giving 
labor monopolies special privileges denied 
to others? 

The answer to our questions, raised in 
Economic Council Letter No. 424, February 
1. 1958, was foretold by Representative WINT 
SmirH when he introduce that Letter into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 13. 
The plain-spoken Kansas Republican told 
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Congress: “The union bosses have the power. 
The answer will be No.” 

The Senate began, on April 25, to con- 
firm the accuracy of the Wint Smirn fore- 


“east. By 53 votes to 37 the Senate rejected 


Senator WiL F. KNOWLAND'S amend- 
ments by which he sought to convert a be 
honest” welfare and pension bill into a bill 
of rights to protect all union members from 
the excesses of their new masters, 

Senator Frank J. Lauscne, whom the labor 
bosses tried many times to defeat while he 
was Governor of Ohio, was the only Demo- 
erat voting on April 25 to support a KNOW- 
LAND amendment. Lausch may be heir to 
the victorious defiance of union bosses by 
his predecessor, the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft. 

ISLANDS OF FREEDOM 


States where the worker doesn't have to 
join a union to get or keep a job: Alabama. 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Towa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota. South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, 

RIGHT TO WORK 


Campaigning active in 1958: California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Ohio, Rhode Island, Washington. 

Present prospect: As we reported in Let- 
ter No. 424, “Congress will talk much and 
do little or nothing about the corruption, 
racketeering, and abuse of trust and power 
mentioned in the Elsenhower-Mitchell mes- 
sage to Congress.” 

Even if the half-way reform measures 
sponsored by the President and his -Secre- 
tary of Labor should survive the united as- 
saults of big labor's bosses, their horde of 10b- 
bylsts and their bipartisan allies in Senate 
and House, the strangling power of inflation- 
ary unionism will not be seriously impaired 
by this Congress. 

The politically entrenched labor bosses will 
be allowed to keep their power to coerce de- 
pression-harassed employers into signing 
new or renewing old closed shop or union 
shop contracts. Workers thus caught in the 
trap of compulsory unionism will be com- 
pelled to support the labor monopoly or lose 
their jobs. } 

The only now foreseeable exceptions will be 
in the 18 islands of freedom—the 18 States 
with their own right-to-work statutes that 
outlaw compulsory union ‘membership—and 
in the States where the constitutional right 
to work may be restored this year or next bY 
pending legislation or, as in Kansas. by vot- 
ers’ ratification on November 4, 1958, of the 
pending amendment to the Kansas State con- 
stitution. 

The Kansas amendment is typical. Its full 
text follows: : 

“No person shall be denied the opportunity 
to obtain or retain employment because © 
membership or nonmembership in any labor 
organization, nor shall the State or any sub- 
division thereof, or any individual, corpora- 
tion, or any kind of association enter into Any 
agreement, written or oral, which excludes’ 
any person from employment or continuation 
of employment because of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor organization. 

The real test of the labor bosses’ political 
power in Congress is not likely to come un 
the rank and file of dues-paying America” 
realize what they have lost—their individual 
right of choice—besides $620 million a vent 
they have been paying into 191 national 
and international unions. 

More and more the thoughtful members 
of labor unions will, despite the propaganda 
in many labor publications, awake to the 
enormity of the conditions disclosed by pa 
McClellan committee's hearings. The decen 
union members—and most of them are de- 
cent, useful citizens—will come to realize 
that so Jong as they cannot quit a racket 
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ridden union without losing their jobs they 
are helpless to bring about a housec ; 
Sooner or later they will see that their right 
to work without paying tribute to a union 
boss is their most precious freedom. And 
they will hate the employer who has sold 
them into slavery. 
THE MORAL ISSUE 


More and more the immoral principle of 
Compulsion in a free society is being recog- 
nized and is reshaping public opinion. Two 

al lon Forum broadcasts, April 20 and 27, 
1958, have carried coast to coast on more 
than 80 radio stations, most of them on Sun- 
day evenings, Catholic and Protestant spokes- 
men's analyses of the moral basis of the 
right-to-work laws now in force in 18 States. 
Printed texts of these broadcasts are obtain- 
TA from the Manion Forum, South Bend, 


The Reverend Father Ferdinand C. Falque, 
A Navy chaplain in World War II, now pastor 
Of the Diocese of St. Cloud, Minn., told the 
Vast Manion: audience: 
- Right-to-work laws are aimed at taking 
way the sovereign right of compulsion from 
the unions and giving the right to join or 
for to Join back to the individual where it 
í longs. * + * They do not impede unions 
n their legitimate purposes and growth. 
They do not prevent any worker from joining 
a union but they prevent unions, as collec- 
tivities, from enforcing membership against 
e will of workers and against their con- 
Sciences.” 
4 Dean Manion’s other clerical broadcaster, 
85 Reverend Edward W. Greenfield, lived 
hrough the violence and near murder of a 
qana in the wildcat strike in his Princeton, 
ud., parish, In one of his published ac- 
Counts of last year’s labor war in his parish, 
5 Greenfield wrote: 

When the Governor of Indiana was faced 
babies the question of signing or vetoing the 
peht-to-work bill, he was warned by labor 
jpobyists that if he allowed it to become 
Aw ‘accidents’ would happen to workers, 

t recaicitrants would be ‘persuaded’ in 

k alleys to join even against their will; 

ane an indictment of organized labor. 
A * This tyranny is so flagrantly anti- 

Merican and anti-Christian that I am at a 
Tae Fat see citizens and clergymen fail- 
e an uncompromising stand 

against it. ¥ of 
1 The right to work is no more and no 
Do than the right to live as a free being, 
tha there is no greater moral imperative 
1 n defending and demanding that right 

Or every living soul.” 

Protection of this basic right to work was 
8 ted in 1215 from King John by Magna 
arta, which guaranteed that no English- 
Rey should be deprived of his means of 
elihood. The tools of the worker were 
ne™pted from seizure by any process of 
thai Decisions of English courts sustained 

t principle through the centuries and 

nded it down in the English common law 

me the foundation of our basic law. 

Only an uninformed and unsensitized 
Public opinion would tolerate, without im- 
tor. late and drastic reform, the violence, ex- 
tion, thievery, deceit, and disregard of 
Hg and decency in segments of the unlon- 
Ces business disclosed by the Mc- 
llan committee. Why, with an elected 
ngress, must the American people have 
acts for relief by State legislatures en- 
ing right-to-work laws? Here is one au- 

titative explanation: 

len Presentatlve Rara W. GWINN, Repub- 

n, of New York, said recently in a letter 

businessmen that the top officials of the 
kukantzed unions dominate Congress, He 

Urther said :. 
tua at hundred and seventy-six Members of 
— House have benefited from union con- 
Ina as free campaign help, radio, TV 
©. advertising, extensive publicity in the 
press, scores of voluntary workers fur- 
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nished by the unions, doorbell ringers, tele- 
phone brigades, and all the rest of it. 
Our trouble is not that we don't know what 
legislation is needed. We don't have the 
votes to get it passed.” 

To what extent, then, are leaders of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties respon- 
sible? Here are two flashbacks: 

In October 1939 Franklin Roosevelt's Act- 
ing Secretary of the Navy requested permis- 
sion for Navy men to cross a picket line and 
remove from the then strikebound Detroit 
plant of the Bohn Aluminum Co. Navy prop- 
erty—patterns and castings needed for na- 
tional defense.. The union's answer, reported 
in an official record, was emphatically “No?” 

And, also from the record: “No further 
action was taken by the Navy.” 

July 27, 1944, the Republican nominee for 
the Presidency, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, was 
given a memorandum urging him to promise 
publicly that if elected he would “stand for 
voluntary, and against compulsory, associa- 
tion of Americans of any group or class.“ 
Instead, Mr. Dewey delivered in Seattle the 
speech prepared by a top union boss promis- 
ing that he would administer the already- 
hated Wagner Act more efficiently than the 
fourth-term candidate, F. D. R. I know in- 
fluential Republicans who stayed home in 
1944 because of that speech. 

Now, while Walter Reuther, the early ad- 
vocate of a soviet America, is moving up to 
capture the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1960, will the GOP leaders continue 
to imagine they can win the labor boss vote 
by a policy of compromise and appeasement? 

Or will Senator LYNDON JoHNnson’s Demo- 
crats imagine they can force compulsory 
unionization upon the South and still offer 
special advantages to the textile industries 
which union bosses drove out of New Eng- 
land? 

Will the Democrats learn nothing from 
their past failures? The Dunn survey of 
political trends has shown these facts: The 
Democratic vote for President in 1936 was 
27.5 million; in 1940, 27.2 million; in 1944, 
25.6 million; in 1952, 27.3 million—despite 
the growth in population. Voters of both 
parties lost interest and stayed home because 
neither party offered any alternative. GOP 
“me-too-ism” offered only to administer more 
efficiently the socialism of the Communist- 
infiltrated New-Falr Deal. 

Or will politicians of both parties learn 
from the forthrightness of lately enlightened 
industrial leadership, such as that of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
insist upon attacking the disease of union 
lawlessness at its source—the excessive power 
of the labor monopolists? 

WHERE COURAGE COUNTS 


Newspaper readers who sometimes question 
the accuracy of labor news written and 
edited by members of unions should know 
the thinking on union monopoly by Mr. D. 
Tennant Bryan, of Richmond, Va., the new 
president of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, as reproduced in Editor 
and Publisher, April 19, 1958. Mr. Bryan is 
publisher of both of Richmorid’s great 


‘dailies, the Times-Dispatch and the News 


Leader. The following editorial is from the 
News Leader; 
“THE A B C'S OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

“Congress is concerned today about un- 
employment, 

“It is trying to decide between two things: 

“A reduction in taxes, or increased spend- 
ing in public works, 

“But this is not the major issue. 

“Unemployment today is the result of low- 
ered consumer demand, 

“Consumer demand is lower because of re- 


sistance to higher prices. 

“Prices are higher because wages have 
gone up more than productivity. 

“Wages have outpaced productivity be- 
cause of unlon monopoly, 
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“Congress has created the union monopoly, 
“So what we have today is eee 
created through excessive wage gains ob- 
tamed by union monopoly. 
d Instead of facing up to this directly, the 
ongress is thinking about ways to pump 
more money into the economic system. 
“Whichever way is selected, the result is 
bin same; deficit financing and more infia- 
“Thus the real decision of 
choice between two courses of 8 er 
“1, Eliminate union monopoly so that 
ans * be set by true collective bargain- 
2. Preserve union monopoly at the 
continued inflation and the ak of 8 
bankruptcy.” 


Conversation With Hashim Jawad of Iraq 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following account of an interview 
between Hashim Jawad, Iraq's former 
representative at the United Nations, 
and Bushrod Howard, Jr., as it appeared 
in the New Republic magazine of Au- 
gust 4, 1958: 

CONVERSATION WitH HASHIM JAWAD or IRAQ 

(Hashim Jawad was Iraq's representative 
at the United Nations until December of 
last year when he voted in favor of Greece 
on the Cyprus question and was recalled 
to Baghdad. He left Baghdad right after 
the revolution and is back as the U. N. rep- 
resentative—as yet unseated—of the new 
Iraq Republic. Mr, Jawad had been in 
Baghdad during the revolution and agreed 
to answer questions about old friends and 
his knowledge of recent events.) 

1. Many say here that the revolt was in- 
spired by President Nasser and some say it 
was inspired by the Communists, 

You know that this is not true. The 
people in Iraq and Arabs everywhere, know 
that @ revolution must be made by the 
Army. No one else could do it, No one 
knew when the revolution would come but 
the atmosphere was electric in Baghdad. 

2. Why did the revolution occur in July 
1958? Why not sooner? 

There have been plots and discontent in 
the Army for some years, They have never 
succeeded or gone very far. A great number 
of Army officers were retired or transferred 
when they were suspected. The best esti- 
mate was that at least 10,000 secret police 
were in Baghdad alone. It was hard to make 
a plot. The opportunity came when General 
Qasim's brigade was ordered to Jordan. 
They had then a perfect opportunity. They 
were to leave on the 14th and so no sus- 
picion was aroused when they traveled 
about. 

3, The events at the palace seemed un- 
necessarily bloody to some, 

I assure you that the Army went into 
the palace to demand a new cabinet and 
intended the king to be a constitutional 
monarch. Abdul Ilah ordered the guards 
to arrest the officers. They had to escape 
and return to fight it out, The king’s 
body was never touched and Abdul Hah's 
was rescued by the army very quickly. 

4. When do you think the chance for 
peaceful revolution was lost? 

When Nuri Said dissolved the Parliament 
of 1954 which had an opposition of less 
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than 30 out of 144, people realized that a 
revolution would be the only answer. 

5. What will happen to those who served 
with Nuri Said? How many are in jau? 
Will any of the old politicians be able to 
participate in national politics? 

Some must be brought to account. Only 
Nuri Said and Abdul [lah were really hated. 
There are some 20 or 30 arrested now. Many 
prominent politicians who served with Nuri 
are free. For example, Nadim Pachachi and 
the former Prime Minister Mouktar Baban. 
I do not think anyone wants to have any 
vindictive punishment. A few may be tried. 
The question of the secret police will cer- 
tainly be investigated. Some will just retire 
to private life because they have made illegal 
profits. 

6. What of the civil service? 

I do not think any or hardly any of the 
civil service will be changed. They are 
technicians and are as sympathetic to the 
revolution as the rest of the country. Cer- 
tainly people like our friend Ibrahim Alussi, 
director of mines, is a technician and will 
not be affected. 

7. What of the new government? What 
will their international policies be? 

The present government is very moderate. 
The Sovereignty Council is even conservative. 
General Rubai is a very religious man and 
Muhammad Kubbah, the head of the Istiqlal 
(Independence) Party, and Naqshabandi are 
both conservative. The cabinet is repre- 
sentative and you know Muhammad Hadid, 
the deputy head of Kamil Chaderchi’s party, 
and Joumar the foreign minister and 
Shanshal the minister of guidance. They 
are all Iraqis who have opposed Nuri for a 
long time but are reasonable and moderate 
men. 

Iam very interested in having trade unions 
and other associations. This will give us a 
chance to progress. Under the old regime 
there could be no associations of any kind— 
artistic, cultural, let alone political or trade 
unions. 


8. What of the oll companies and conces- 
sions? 

The oil company has done a very good job 
in social welfare, workers’ housing and voca- 
tional training. We expect and hope to ob- 
tain greater production but we want the oil 
company to continue and for the oil to con- 
tinue to go to the West. 

9. What of foreign policy? 

We want good relations with -the United 
States and the West. Also Iraq lives next to 
Iran and we do much trade with her. Above 
all we need good relations with our neigh- 
bors and we also hope the United States will 
recognize us soon because people will not 
understand it otherwise. 

10. Will you join the UAR? 

I do not think so at this time. We shail 
have close relations on many matters—in- 
cluding economic, cultural, foreign and de- 
fense policies. Iraq has, as I said, special 
problems with Iran and Turkey that are im- 
portant to her. The UAR does not have these 
relationships. We in Iraq must be consid- 
erate first of all of our neighbors. 

BusHrop Howagp, Jr. 


Telegram From George Meany Regarding 
H. R. 13507 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert at this 
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point in the Recorp, a telegram received 
from Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, expressing the views of that 
organization in regard to H. R. 13507: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

AFL-CIO urges you vote for the Teller bill, 
H. R. 13507, relating to public disclosure of 
health, welfare, and pension funds. While 
the bill does not meet all our objectives in 
this field, we believe it has sufficient merit 
to be passed by the House. However, any 
attempt to eliminate any plans from coverage 
as the Bosch and Ayres amendments propose 
should be resisted. Disclosure legislation is 
necessary to help prevent corruption in all 
funds regardless of who controls their ad- 
ministration. 

GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


Ninety-fifth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the Army Navy Air Force Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention to the Members 
of the House to the forthcoming 95th 
anniversary of the founding of the Army 
Navy Air Force Journal. 

The first issue of this venerable service 
paper was published on August 29, 1863. 
Its editor was Col. William Conant 
Church, an experienced newspaper man 
who had previously been a correspond- 
ent for the New York Times. Its original 
title was the Army and Navy Journal 
and it continued under this designation 
until the Air Force was established as a 
separate service under the Department 
of Defense. 

Those of us on the Committee on 
Armed Services know how well this 
weekly paper has served the interesis 
and welfare of the men and women who 
wear the uniform, Through all the ups 
and downs of the Nation's attitude 
toward its defense forces, The Journal 
has fought steadily for the maintenance 
of strong defenses and has kept up the 
spirit and morale of Service families 
during those long periods of neglect 
which have marked the treatment of the 
Armed Forces over our history. 

We in Congress are particularly cogni- 
zant of the thoroughness and accuracy 
of its reporting on all defense legislation. 
Through the columns of the Army Navy 
Air Force Journal we are often able to 
learn the views and reactions of person- 
nel in the field as opposed to the actions 
and official views of the Departments 
themselves. 

The long life and steady growth of the 
Journal reflect the confidence and faith 
placed in it by generations of service 
personnel. As the services have pro- 
gressed from horse cavalry and muskets, 


from wooden ships and sails, to missiles’ 


and aircraft, the Journal has kept serv- 
ice personnel abreast of the times. In 
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fact, its success and growth over the 
years reflects its high devotion to na- 
tional defense and to the welfare of 
service personnel. 

Because it covers and serves all com- 
ponents of the defense team, the Journal 
throughout its 95 years has. taken & 
broad view of military problems, con- 
cerning itself with the overall security 
of the Nation, rather than the restricted 
interests of a single service. It consist- 
ently, too, has called attention edi- 
torially to Congress’ responsibility under 
the Constitution to provide for the na- 
tional defense. 

I congratulate the Journal on its long 
‘span of service in support of the Nation's 
defenses, confident that the years ahead 
will add to its usefulness and prosperity. 


It Took 35 Years To Get Labor Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
written by Peter Edson which appeared 
in the Boston Traveler on July 30, 1958, 
in reference to the long, hard, and diffi- 
cult fight for the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, in which one of 
my predecessors in the Congress took R 
very sincere, active, and praiseworthy 
part as chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and I refer 
to the late Hon. William P. Connery: 

Ir Took 35 Years To GET LABOR Law 


WAsHINGTON.—The Fair Labor Standards 
Act which gave the United States its present 
child labor law and provided for minimum 
wages and overtime to workers in interstate 
commerce is 20 years old this year, It's 
worth a backward glance, 

For this wage and hour law, as it's called, 
was bitterly contested before it was z 

From today's viewpoint, the surprising 
thing is that it took 35 years to get the law 
on the books, In oversimplified summary, 
the record went like this; 

In 1892 Congress established the 8-hour 
day for laborers and mechanics employed on 
public contract work. In 1907 the 16-hour 
day was made maximum for railroaders. 

A 1914 law establishing the 8-hour day and 
the 48-hour week for women in the District 
of Columbia—to protect their health and 
morals—was declared unconstitutional in 
1923. 

But in 1916—to prevent a strike congress 
established the 8-hour day for the railroads: 
The National Industrial Recovery. Act 
1933 permitted minimum wages under thé 
Blue Eagle codes. But in 1935 this law was 

declared unconstitutional. 

Then in 1937 the United States Supreme 
Court upheld a Washington State minim 
wage law for women. That paved the wey 
for Federal legislation on wages and hours. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for i 
in May 1937. Senatgr Hugo Black of Alā- 
bama, now on the Supreme Court, and for, 
mer Representative William P. Connery t 
Massachusetts, introduced legislation. Bu 
it took over a year to get it passed. 

Even after passage, a huge public relations 
campaign had to be weged to educate al 
crusade for compliance. 
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The minimum wage was set at 25 cents an 
hour when the act first went into effect Oc- 
tober 24, 1938. After a year it was raised to 
30 cents. Even these low minimums gave 
increases to 950,000 workers. 

When the minimum wage went to 40 cents 
in 1945 it gave a raise to 1.7 million workers. 
Another 1,3 million benefited by the raise 
to 75 cents in 1950, and 2.1 million more by 
the raise to $1 in 1956. This 81 rate was a 
compromise between 90 cents and $1.25. 

Wage-Hour Division of Department of La- 
bor now makes annual payroll inspections on 
about 6 percent of the 900,000 employers with 
2 million employees in nonexempt indus- 

es. 

From October 1938 to May 1958 nearly 4 
Million employees have received back-pay ad- 
Justments totaling over 6180 million through 
enforced compliance. 

Two provisions of the act not commonly 
Associated with it restrict child labor and 
Tequire overtime pay. 

Sixteen years is set as the minimum age for 
general employment—18 years in hazardous 
industry—though children of 14 and 15 may 
be employed part-time outside school hours. 

The act provided for time and a half mini- 
Mum overtime payments after 44 hours in 
1938-1939, after 42 hours in 1939-1940, and 
after 40 hours on October 24, 1940. 

There is said to be no way to estimate how 
Many American workers are now receiving 
less than $1 an hour. 


Arkansas and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to include my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article by Mr. David Lawrence, one of the 
Nation's outstanding journalists, on the 
Little Rock situation, and respectfully 
Commend the reading thereof to the 
Members and the country. 

The article follows: 

ARKANSAS AND THE CONSTITUTION—FAUBUS 
Vore HELD RETURN TO THE Law aS WRITTEN, 
Nor as INTERPRETED 
\Maybe it's a demonstration of “Arkansas 

Nationalism” we are witnessing—though per- 

f Ps “statism” is a more fitting word—but 

No en 8 2 understood in the 

ple o kansas. by the biggest 
landslide in their voting history, have fuse 
assured a third term for Governor Faubus. 

„ isn't this the man, it will be asked, who 

ahia the supreme law of the land”? Don't 

people of Arkansas know what the “law 

Of the land" is, or have they come to the 

conclusion that maybe the “law of the land“ 

es what the Constitution says it is and not 
hat nine Justices say it is? For the BIH of 

Rights in the Constitution does say that “the 

Powers not delegated to the United States by 

he 3 nor prohibited by it to the 
are reserv: a 

Seta che 5 to the States respectively, 
The people of Arkansas weighed all the 

8 and decided to back the Con- 

Se tion as it is written. They had listened 

Š nearly a year to radio and television 

Ps ea as of abuse and had read many-arti- 

i in the press telling them they are law- 

folks who don’t obey the orders of the 
eral courts. The Arkansas voters had 

Sate in vain that critics in other 

were oOversimplifying the issue by 
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saying that it was merely “that man Faubus” 
and a few zealots who were responsible for 
the crisis in the schools of Arkansas and 
that, if the present Governor were not in 
office, things would be different. 

Now the people of Arkansas, in a free and 
fair election, have given their answer. They 
have voted by an overwhelming majority— 
about 70 percent of all ballots cast—to re- 
tain Governor Faubus. It's a break in tra- 
dition to give a third term to a Governor 
in Arkansas. It was, therefore, an electorate 
deeply stirred which threw precedent aside 
in order to say to the rest of the States 
of the Union that Arkansas craves the 
privilege of deciding for itself how it shall 
educate its children. 

For, up to 1954, education was considered 
to be solely a State problem, with no right 
to the Federal Government to assign pupils 
to public schools, much less to send Federal 
troops to police the corridors of school 
buildings. But, while the Supreme Court 
4 years ago vetoed “segregation,” it has not 
yet prescribed a formula for integration. 
Other States besides Arkansas are struggling 
with the same problem of how to retain 
control of their schools and yet keep them 
from being interfered with by the Supreme 
Court's edicts. : 

There wouldn't have been any such 
rumpus in Arkansas or in any other southern 
State if the Congress, as specifically pro- 
vided in the 14th amendment, had passed 
a law compelling desegregation. But for the 
Supreme Court suddenly to turn down its 
own 58-year-old order for “separate but 
equal" facilities in the schools by terming it 
now a violation of the 14th amendment— 
especially since the Court, itself, could not 
find the slightest bit of history to show 
that the framers of that amendment in- 
tended to take over control of educational 
systems of the States—is to arouse the peo- 
ple to demand that the “law of the land,” 
namely, the Constitution, itself, be followed. 
The 14th amendment stipulates that Con- 
gress shall have power to enforce, by ap- 
propriate legislation, the provisions of this 
article,’ This never has been done. The 
Supreme Court, moreover, isn’t supposed to 
exercise any legislative power. 

It is significant that the two candidates 
opposing Governor Faubus in the Demo- 
cratic Party primary in Arkansas expressed 
themselves in favor of segregation in the 
schools, although they differed on how the 
formula is to be applied. 

There is no doubt that the renomination 
of Governor Faubus in the Democratic pri- 
mary—which is equivalent to election be- 
cause there is no effective Republican Party 
in the State—will be regarded in other 
Southern States as encouragement and 
moral support, 

Every Southern State would vote on the 
segregation issue exactly as has Arkansas. 
The same American “liberals” who are 80 


quick to recognize as legitimate the aspira-_ 


tions of the Arabs or the Algerians or other 
nationalities to autonomous rights seem to 
forget that even in the United States there 
are aspirations to self-government by units 
known as “the several States.“ When the 
Constitution was written, all the people were 
told that the States were never to be de- 
prived of their sovereignty except under the 
means prescribed in the Constitution, itself, 
for amending that document. “States 
rights“ have since suffered as the Federal 
Government has gradually centralized more 
and more economic power in Washington. 
But where questions of sentiment and cus- 
toms are concerned, the doctrine of States 
rights“ is as alive and as virile today as it 
was when Thomas Jefferson first taught It. 

It is time for a more constructive approach 
to the problem of “segregation” and inte- 
gration.” It’s an issue that can be resolved 
only by patience, reason and tolerance of 
lengthy -debate—and certainly not by 
bayonets, 
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Foreign Trade and the Dollar Gap 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr, SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, during the recent debate on the 
extension of the trade-agreements pro- 
gram, proponents stressed the need to 
lower our tariff so that others could 
secure dollars to purchase more of our 
goods. 

An examination of international finan- 
cial statistics shows that the United 
States gold stocks have been falling. 
We are rapidly losing gold to the rest 
of the world. The May 5, 1958, issue of 
Barron’s National Business and Finan- 
cial Weekly, contained this illuminating 
statement: 

The record of what has been happening is 
clear enough. For the past 25 years, the 
flow of gold into the United States has been 
so nearly constant as to produce an oc- 
casional embarrassment of riches. Only a 
few times has the long-term trend been in- 
terrupted, notably during World War II and 
the Korean conflict, when the United States 
drew down its gold stock rapidly in the 
scramble for raw materials and other sup- 
plies. The recent shift, then, represents a 
conspicuous departure from previous peace- 
time experience, Yet there is no disputing 
the evidence. During January 1957 the 
United States gained 8310 million in gold; 
in March of this year, it lost nearly $250 
million, Indeed, in the first 4 months of 
1958, the outflow already exceeds $750 mil- 
lion. For the year as a whole, it easily could 
run as high as $2 billion, 


The same editorial also shows that 
other countries in their borrowings from 
the World Bank have often used interna- 
tional credits to purchase goods else- 
where. The editorial said: 

The dreary picture is highlighted by some 
World Bank statistics, pinpointing how the 
proceeds of its foreign loans have been spent. 
In the 7 years through June 1954, borrow- 
ers the world over spent no less than 65 
percent of their funds for goods made in 
the United States. In fiscal 1955, that pro- 
portion dropped to 54 percent, and in the lat- 
ter half of calendar 1956 to less than 48 per- 
cent. In the first quarter of this year, Amer- 
ica’s share plummeted to 33 percent. 


Few Americans realize that the export 
of gold and currency actually means a 
decline in job opportunities for Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, economist for 
the Dow Chemical Co., at a meeting be- 
fore the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, on June 10, 1958, clearly showed 
how jobs disappear when our interna- 
tional payments are not in balance, He 
said: 

Foreign nationals have been increasing 
their dollar credits almost $2 billion per 
year. This represents $2 billion annually 
which was not spent in the American mar- 
ket and did not make jobs for American 
workers. At an average annual wage of 
$4,000, this represents a half million jobs 
in manufacturing industries. Today, half 
of our employment is in services; that is, in 
asense, each manufacturing worker supports 
an additional worker in the service indus- 
tries, To include the service workers we 
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should double our figure. This means that 
if our international payments were in bal- 
ance, we would have jobs for an additional 
million workers in this country. 


Now that we have extended the trade- 
agreements program, it is necessary for 
the Congress to closely observe the in- 
ternational payments position of the 
United States. It is our responsibility 
to suggest remedial action if our gold 
position continues to deteriorate. 


Government-Enforced Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to extend in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the remarks made 
by Mr. Willard L. Gleeson, vice presi- 
dent of the National Health Federation, 
before the Richmond, Va., Organic Food 
Growers on June 3, 1958. 

Mr. Gleeson through the years has 
made a great contribution to the wel- 
fare of the little people of America: 

GOVERNMENT-ENFORCED MONOPOLY 


(By W. L, Gleeson, vice president of the 
National Health Federation of Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

The founders of the United States came 
closer to setting up in this country not only 
the ideal government but also the most 
smoothly running economy ever conceived 
by man. 

The Government was blessed with a great 
domain on which its ever-increasing popu- 
lation could move on to and develop. 

The economy was likewise blessed, in that 
the Government was so conceived that the 
individual citizen could go into business and 
develop that business to ever-increasing pro- 
portions without being hampered by anyone 
except his competitors, who, like himself, 
had no restrictions placed on them beyond 
that of being fair and honest with customers 
and competitors. 

We greatly prospered under this arrange- 
ment, with but little dislocation other than 
an attempt now and then to corner the 
market on something. 

When this happened, either a competitor 
smacked down the offender or the Govern- 
ment stepped in with its monopoly-busting 
powers, and the evil was swiftly corrected. 

Our way of life came down through the 
years, building up steam, under these fayor- 
able conditions, until 1912, and in that year 
two things hapened. First, the great Titanic 
disaster came upon us, and this was the be- 

of sorrows. Second, we in this coun- 
try set out in that same year to put into the 
hands of the American banker a complete 
monopoly of our money and the credit 
money system. 

Congress abandoned its constitutional 
mandate to coin money and set the value 
thereof, and in the Federal Reserve Act, it 
handed over to the bankers the authority to 
create money and determine how much cir- 
culation credit the American people would be 
allowed to use, and the authority to set the 
value of it and the rate of interest. 

When this monopoly was set up by the 
Government, for the bankers, the monopoly 
was enforced with the power of the United 
States; then and there a new concept of 
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the American free competitive enterprise sys- 
tem came into being. 

A system of private commercial profit 
money, a gambler’s money on a national scale. 
Following this bankers monopoly a system of 
Federal and State enforced monoply, similar 
to this banking deal, quickly developed 
throughout the whole Nation and its econ- 
omy. Obviously others wanted to have the 
same system of protection the bankers had 
pressured for themselves. 

There were several additional causes for 
this pattern which the bankers had created 
to be followed. It was speeded up, it seems 
to me because there was a breaking down 
about then of the political moral fiber. Pol- 
iticians began resorting to the introduction 
of bills in the legislatures and the Congress 
to regulate certain industries. 

These bills, in too many cases, were intro- 
duced to secure campaign contributions or 
shakedowns from those who would be most 
affected by the bill, or for the purpose of 
gaining free publicity. 

When this shakedown bill racket became 
a regular feature of our lawmaking bodies, 
it caused the industries and professions af- 
fected, to form organizations to fight for 
their common cause. 

After the bill situation was brought under 
control by the associations each of the 
associations had to find something to do, 
or go out of business, so they set out to do a 
little bill passing of their own—hbill passing 
to protect their profession or industry from 
competition, and for the past 40 years or so, 
90 percent of the legislation passed in our 
country is not for the people and their pro- 
tection. It is passed at the instigation of 
some lobbyist or trade association for the 
benefit of the special interests represented in 
the associations. Since that time the peo- 
ple have gained little without being or- 
ganized. 

Today, just about every industry and pro- 
fession and trade have their powerful asso- 
ciations to protect them from anything new 
that might become new or competitive and 
to pressure through the lawmaking bodies, 
laws to stifie these competitors, especially 
competition from individuals who are brazen 
enough to enter a business or profession, 
without the consent of the association or 
union. 

So today everybody is represented before 
the lawmaking bodies, except the best in- 
terest of the people and their welfare. To 
prove this, Just try to get a bill through for 
the people and all the associations Jump on 


you. 

This situation has developed, not only in 
our country, but it prevails universally. 

Strangely enough, this condition was 
prophesied in the Scriptures, as happening 
in the end of this age. f 

The Scriptures called it a beastly system, 
and when we see some of the things it does, 
we must agree that it has become beastly. 

The Scriptures said in the end of the age, 
you could not buy or sell, unless you first ob- 
tained “the mark of the beast.” (We all 
know Scriptural reference to a mark“ means 
approval in writing to those having control.) 
“Mark” means to put the cross and seal of 
authority on a document and that is what 
you must obtain before you can do anything 
today. You have the “mark” of the beast. 

Now, I ask you, Can you go into business, 
buy or sell, or set up a professional office any- 
where on the earth today, without first. ob- 
taining the written approval of not only the 
government authorities but also the unions 
and associations that have set themselves up 
to police that business or profession? 

No; you cannot, and remain in business 
very long. 

Today the Federal and State governments, 
enforce the will of these monopoly organ- 
izations, against anyone who may dare to 
come up in opposition to them. 
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You too are faced in your work with this 
Government-enforced monopoly. In fact, I 
dare say you have already been up against 
it in some form. 

There is a Government-enforced monop- 
oly of labor, medicine, law practice, farm 
production and prices, banking, and every 
other activity you can name, and you can- 
not live without bowing to it. - 

Yet, it ls mostly waste and of little real 
value to the life and happiness of the people 

and in many cases it is the cause of great 
damage to the people. 

What we have is dictatorship by monop- 
oly associations over our economy and dic- 
tatorship over our Government by minority 
group associations. 

In the case of food, there are several trade 
associations busy at the job of having the 
Government enforce their adulteration of 
the food they make or market, so they can 
earn more profit on a more stabilized and 
regular basis, regardless of the people’s 
health, and the Government will see to it 
that you do not have a chance to come into 
their field and market a product, that is not 
adulterated with preservatives, reenforce- 
ments or bug poison, similar to that made 
by the members of the monopoly protecting 
association, and the Government enforces 
it on the grounds it is not an accepted prac- 
tice in that profession or business, Market- 
ing of milk is a good example. 

And did you know, even religion has fallen 
into this same rut. 

Now, maybe you have never thought of it, 
but we have set up in the Federal and State 
government departments to look after the 
welfare and enforce the rules of certain in- 
dustry organizations and professions. 

What are the food and drug departments 
but the private agency of the medical pro- 
fession and its allied groups, such as the 
druggist, his suppliers, hospital monopoly, 
and their suppliers; and tied to this are 
the State health departments and profes- 
sional boards, and the medical departments 
of colleges, ’ 

It makes no difference how good your 
product is, or how well you serve your peo- 
ple, when one of these decree that you 
must go, they move to destroy you and they 
have the Government agency at their side 
doing the dirty work against you, using 
your own tax money to do it with. 

Before I deal with the only possible way 
open to you to mbat such a beastly 
monopoly condition your life, may I ask 
your pardon in referring to some personal 
experiences as examples? For, we learn 
from example and from experience. 

In my day I have managed quite a number 
of political campaigns, and to my surprise 
19 out of 21 of them have been successful. 
It is this fact I think more than any other 
that led me to several conclusions about this 
monopoly field. 

About 20 years ago, a friend of mine op- 
erating several optical offices and who adver- 
tised his eyeglasses found himself faced with 
the wrath of his profession’s State associa- 
tion and their determination to put him out 
of business once and for all. 

So they went to Sacramento and had a bill 
passed, saying a licensed optometrist could 
have his license revoked forever, if on his 
door, he used doctor as a prefix to his name 
he could not use his degree of O. D. as ® 
suffix to his name; if he used doctor as 2 
prefix, he had to spell out optometrist after 
his name in prescribed size type. 

This friend had 8 offices and before he 
could get a sign man to all the offices, to 
make the changes according to the new law. 
the board, at the request of the State asso- 
ciation, had a horse doctor from Southern 
California visit the offices and make a pho 
tograph of the signs on the doors, 

This horse doctor found two that had not 
been changed, so 5 days later, on a Friday 
night at about 6 p. m. the optometrist was 
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served with an order to appear within the 
next 5 days for trial before the State board 
for his violation of the new law, and they 
counted the Saturday and Sunday as part 
of the 5 days the law allowed him to pre- 
pare his case. 

At the hearing in Los Angeles, which last- 
ed all of one day, the board would not per- 
mit my friend's attorney to put one bit of 
evidence in the record in his own defense. 

At the end of the day, the board asked the 
doctor, his attorney and me to leave the 
room while they decided his fate. Two min- 
utes later they called us back and and stated 
his license had then and there been revoked 
forever. . 

On the way back to the doctor's home in 
Fresno, we decided the 8 offices would need 
to be transferred to the doctor's son, or else 
all the employed doctors in the 8 offices 
would be proceeded against and the 8 offices 
closed. 

The doctor took on this job, while I 
worked on a counterattack to prove to these 
monqpolists that two could play at thelr own 
game. 

I secured a top optometrist from out of 
the State and had him and a nurse visit all 
the officers of the association and the mem- 
bers of the State board and have his eyes 
examined by them and to record all the con- 
Versations and all the acts of the doctors, 
While in their offices for professional serv- 
ices. Out of 100 cases called on, 61 were 
found to be violating the State laws govern- 
ing their profession, 38 were chargeable with 
Malpractice and 11 had committed criminal 
libel against my doctor friend; all three of 
the board members were guilty. 

Just a few days after this report was in, 
my doctor friend’s son was served a 5-day 
Notice of hearing at Sacramento to revoke 
his license. 

I called the president of the State associa- 
tion in Oakland and got a luncheon date 
with him for Monday, before the hearing on 
Tuesday. | 

After the lunch was over (I did not want 
to ruin his lunch by telling him what I was 
there for), I said, “Doctor, I see you people 
are going to try and take the license of my 
friend.” 

He sald, “Yes; we will finally wipe them 
out” . 

I said, “Doctor, this is an election year. 
If you take his license tomorrow, on Wednes- 
day following, I will start a statewide circu- 
lation of a petition, to take the optometrist 
laws off the statute books of California and 
in an election campaign I can say on the 
radio what I please, as the political reason 
for asking the people to vote to repeal the 
optometry laws: and doctor, you can take a 
look at this material I have as the reason for 
doing so. And what I can tell the people of 
California about you fellows,” 

The surprised president of the association 
thumbed through the book and read some of 
the reports, He found his own. 

He said, “I can only reach two of the 

members before the meeting.” 

I replied, “Two is a majority. So, if I do 
not hear favorably from you by 2 p. m. to- 
Morrow, I will release news at that time, 
ee our campaign and the reasons 
or » 

The call came through ahead of time and 


You see, in our selfishness we have passed 

3 million laws in our efforts to avoid living 
by the Ten Commandments. As a nation, 
ow so entangled with laws that if 
can afford it you stop your monopoly 
boys, by wrapping them up in the web they 
have spun in which to catch you and your 
In my optical friend’s case, the State mo- 
nopoly, soon after losing the Supreme Court 
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case, made one last attempt to gain their 
point. They Induced their allied national 
manufacturer's association to place the doc- 
tor's factory on the retail list—that is, not 
sell him at wholesale for his raw materials. 
Luckily, I was in Washington, P. O., when 
they made their move and the doctor sent 
me all the evidence. I took it to Thurman 
Arnold and filed an antitrust action against 
the wholesalers. 

Needless to say, he was back on the whole- 
sale list in less than 12 hours and the anti- 
trust 2 years later won its case we had 
started against the monopoly. So you see, 
while the Government enforces monopoly 
through one or more bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, there are two departments you can 
go through to counter the others. 

Mr. Fred Hart, President of the Electronic 
Medical Foundation, has a real story which 
you can get in written form. His most un- 
usual experience with the monopoly Is ina 
full story, printed in Herald of Health. 

It is only through learning from these ex- 
periences of others, first hand, that we can 
master the way to survive the onslaughts of 
the Government-enforced monopoly, 

I have been in an 11-year fight in a case, 
where the Government took from me my 
television channel, after I had spent 
$306,000 in building my television station. 
It was taken in order to let a large monopoly 
have my channel in Los Angeles. This has 
possibly been the most epic case In the his- 
tory of the Nation, and it too will require 
a full reading to tell you the interesting 


ral real ils, 

3 ata brought on by the changing 
of the elements by man, and the poisoning of 
‘ood and water. 
pn of these dangers facing us, not the 
least is the danger we are bringing on our- 
selves from the Junk we eat and the poisons 
we take. 

Why do we do this thing to ourselves? 

Strangely enough, we are born that way. 

Adam and Eve had pure foods in their 
Garden of Eden home, life-giving foods in 
abundance, but Lucifer misied Eve as to the 
value of the foods that were not perfect, 
just as we find some adulterators of foods are 
misleading the people about their food 
products in the advertising mediums today. 

Lucifer, in inducing one to eat poisonous 
foods, was not advertising. He was doing a 
direct selling job. Eve ate of the poisonous 
foods, given her by Lucifer, and she induced 
Adam to eat the foods she had eaten and 
from that day, until now man’s blood- 
stream has contained poisons—that is, de- 
generating chemicals and mineral elements, 
so man dies therefrom. He spends billions 
of dollars on medicines in an effort to live 
longer, while taking into his system daily, 
poisons that are slowly degenerating him to 
death, and man has built his whole economy 
on death. Most of his tax load, now about 
50 percent of his gross Income is to buy new 
death-dealing instruments for war, or to pay 
for the past wars, both of course, dealing 
with death. 

Man pours out his propaganda for funds 
from you for cancer drives, heart associa- 
tion and TB drives, to raise money to try 
and find a way to slow down the death rate, 
and the same mediums that carry these ap- 
peals carry the appeal to drink more and 
smoke more cancer-making tobaccos, and 90 
percent of the programs on the television, 
radio, and in the theaters are educational 
features on murder—which js death. 

Man spends millions to find a serum for 
polio, while stuffing his kids with white su- 
gars, and products made therefrom, white 
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bread and poisonous pollo- creating junk in 
the form of candy and fizz drinks. 

He spends millions to find the cause of 
heart attacks, when anyone with a little 
sense knows it is caused by the mess we eat, 
the fizz drinks, too much coffee, liquor, and 
other useless things we try to live on and 
cannot, while we are wasting our time and 
money on what we call good living. All our 
effort seems to be to cover up the effects ot 
our sins, whereas the only cure is to give 
up our sins. 

Even our automobiles are moral degenera- 
tors of our children, and kill our neighbors 
faster than do our wars, and ali the while 
the fumes from them are slowly gassing and 
smogging all of us to death and changing 
the weather around us—against us. 

Well, we can thank the Almighty, for we 
are nearing the end of the death cycle, We 
have His word for it—for, in spite of all the 
efforts of the human race to keep the death 
eycle going, the good Lord will institute life 
and the living cycle, and the health food 
people are the only commercially organized 
people I know of who are in the business 
of providing organically pure food and aiding 
this life cycle to get going. 

This fact is, it seems to me, a great oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity to set up a strong 
and effective organization, and through it to 
talk some sense into the people, regarding 
their food and eating habits and to carry on 
a much needed educational campaign, show- 
Ing the people of this country how to work 
for life and Hving—and not for death and 
destruction for profits. 

There will be of course much opposition 
from the dictators of the monopoly groups 
who have the government agencies organized 
to oppose such efforts, with the taxpayers 
money. 

But, such a cause is worth the effort. 

‘The monopolists are afraid of losing their 
hold and their monopolies. The little people 
have no such fears for they have no 
monopoly to lose, so this very fact is their 
greatest asset. 

Here is how I mean that: 

In 1942, while this Nation was in war, the 
medical monopoly and its State affiliated’ 
associations in California circulated peti- 
tions and put on the November ballot a con- 
stitutional amendment to set up in Call- 
fornia a basic science board of five members. 
These 5 members were to be appointed by 
the Governor, 1 from each of the 5 medical 
colleges in the State and each had to be a 
teaching member in the medical school. 

This basic science board would have been 
given authority to control all of the healing 
arts and professions in that State, including 
religious healing. 

Had this bill passed, it would have ended 
the chiropratic, osteopathic, optometric, 
mental healing, and all health foods, health 
food stores, and all advertising of any of 
these. 

At the same time the bar association had 
an amendment to be voted on, wherein you 
could not represent your own case before 
any board, body, or court in California with- 
out an attorney, and that the decision of all 
State and county boards were to be final, 
from which there were to be no appeals. 

Do you realize what those monopolies 
were doing with these measures? They 
were setting it up so the people in the 
health business would pay for thelr own 
destruction, with their own tax money, 50 
they would be rid of this competition for- 
ever as a danger to their monopoly; which 
proves that no one suffers as å result of laws 
that are not passed, We have not been 
harmed by these proposed laws being de- 
feated. They did not get away with it. 

I was drafted to manage the campaign 
against these becoming law by several of 
the groups that would be affected by the 
basic science law. 
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Now, I am not pinning roses on myself 
for helping defeat this thing, but I do be- 
come frightened when I think what could 

have happened had they been successful. 

They tried to bribe me. This failing, they 
put two big burly thugs tailing me for the 
last 3 months of the campaign, trying to 
force me out of the campaign; they threat- 
ened me with dire results, if I did not give 
up the campaign. 

I do not frighten easily. However, I told 
our people I did not see how we could win 
over the medical monopoly and all its allies, 
so I would need to find some other way than 
@ straight political campaign to do the job. 

After a week of arguing, I succeeded in 
getting approval of my way for doing it. 

My way was the rough way—the way the 
monopoly plays while putting on the airs 
of angels. 

I could see but two things we could do to 
win—one was to tie the campaign into de- 
feating the lawyer's monopoly and the med- 
ical monopoly together and knock both out 
at the same time, tagging each with the 
weak points and the sins of the other's 
measure, thus forcing both into a defensive 
campaign all the way; secondly, find some- 
thing as an issue to frighten off their allies. 
We_found two of their circulators of the 
petitions who had committed election fraud, 
so we had them arrested and fully pub- 
licized and we found where the medical 
tried to and did, through their president at 
the time, coerce the druggist, hospital, and 
nurses association, so on this thing we had 
a monopoly charge. 

We won 3 to 1, as we should have, in the 
interest of American freedom, unhampered 
by monopoly control, being further tight- 
ened over our government. 

So, when these monopoly people take after 
you directly or through their government de- 
partments, just remember they are not lily 
white or they would not be a monopoly, so 
with courage and good sense, you can do 
as much damage to them as the proverbial 
mouse biting the foot of the elephant. 

They cannot do you harm, if you attack 
them with courage and wisdom as the mouse 
takes on the elephant, 

Then, to win your way in competition to 
these monopoly associations, you need to get 
similarly organized, change the laws they 
now haye that are no good for the people 
and no good for you, and throw out the 
stooges in the Government, who, at your 
expense as taxpayers, do the bidding of the 
monopolies. 

The National Health Federation is an or- 
ganization you can use as a ally in 
helping you do this job. It is ideally organ- 
ized to help you protect yourselves. 

In conclusion, may I urge you people who 
are in the business world, and professions, 
dealing with life and living, to step up your 
efforts and find what foods are best for. 
fully supplying the exact nutritional needs 
of the human body and in exact proportions 
find what supplements are needed to be 
added to balance out these foods to replace 
elements lost by depleted soil. 

Learn what sprays now used to kill insects 
are doing to the human race through the 
people consuming these poisons, in their diet 
and water. 

Then organize your knowledge, through 
your associations and let us educate the 
people to these good items and just as bold- 
ly tell the people what is harmful and what 
is to be avoided. 

,And, when this is done, let’s defeat any 
group or Government agency that, to protect 
their monopoly masters, try to stop us. 

I mentioned at the start of this article the 
beginning of sorrows. The Scriptures tell 
us we can measure the end of this evil condi- 
tion from the beginning of sorrows, Sor- 
rows-are caused by too many laws, restric- 
tions, and too much taxload. We must keep 
our freedom—our freedom of action. 
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The need is for freedom—that is our fight, 
for freedom—to tell your story to the people 
without government interference and con- 
fusion. For when the affairs of men and the 
nations they form reach the extremity of 
confusion in their laws and human relations 
and in the information mediums and when 
the burdens of the people, resulting from 
such confusion and waste as we now have 
become too great, and it becomes unbearable. 

Then the people in their distress need to 
and should turn for guidance and relief to 
the only laws divinely authorized for men 
and nations to live by, the divine laws of 
Jehovah, the Almighty God. Only when 
living by these laws will the human race 
and their nations find relief from the dis- 
tress now upon them—a distress brought on 
by the very organized selfishness and mo- 
nopoly and confusion of laws we have been 
discussing here. 

Before it is too late, before the wrath of 
God comes upon us, let us go up to the 
house of the Lord and learn His ways, learn 
of His laws and of His foods, and let us live 
in conformity with His ways, let us learn of 
Him and teach His laws. Then we will have 
peace, prosperity, and happiness forever. 

It is the only way to escape the great tribu- 
lation now faced by the entire human race, 
being brought on us by this selfish confusion 
of laws. Re of the ideologies and 
religions in which we believe the laws made 
by men, which are not in complete harmony 
with the divine laws of God are causing much 
of the trouble and burden now existing 
among men and nations. 

This mass of law; with its waste and con- 
fusion, designed solely to serve special inter- 
ests is bringing ever increased suffering to 
the peoples of this earth and destruction of 
those nations, whose laws are made by men, 
out of harmony with the laws of God. 

Blessed is the nation and its people whose 
laws are the laws of God, both the laws that 
guide them in their conduct and in what 
they eat to live, 


National Science Teachers Association 
Endorses H. R. 13247, the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter which speaks for itself: 

NATIONAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Hon CARL ELLIOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ELLIOTT: Iam writing to indicate 
the support of our association for H. R. 
13247 as a scholarship and special aid bill. 
This bill in its present form would provide 
Federal support for a number of items 
deemed to be essential for the improvement 
of science teaching in our schools. 

In testimony given on various bills de- 
signed for this purpose, our association, with 
the approval of our board of directors, has 
advocated Federal support to provide facili- 
ties for sclence teaching, consultants for sci- 
ence in State departments of education, 
guidance and counseling, scholarships, and 
other items needed for strengthening and 
expanding the teaching of sclence in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, 
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We believe that the provisions of H. R. 
13247 go a long way toward meeting needs 
that we consider essential and which are not 
now being met adequately in most places 
through local or State support. We hope 
that the Congress will pass H. R. 13247 and 
that you will give it your personal support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert H. CARLETON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been 4 months since I introduced my 
bill, H. R. 11113, to repeal the appro- 
priation to extend the east front of the 
Capitol. The House Public Works Com- 
mittee has chosen to ignore this and 
other similar bills. 

It has been 4 months, also, since the 
Senate Public Works Committee voted 
out S. 2883, a bill identical to mine. 
This legislation still is pending on the 
Senate Calendar. 

The days of this 85th Congress are on 
the wane. If we are to prevent desecra- 
tion of our Capitol, it is necessary that 
legislative action be taken immediately. 
Publie opinion and the Nation’s archi- 
tects have been all that have restrained 
commencement of construction so far. 
It is time that the Congress heeded that 
opinion. 

Mr. Edward D. James, an outstanding 
architect of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
helped significantly to spearhead the 
fight to renovate and-preserve the pres- 
ent front of the Capitol. Mr. James 
sent me a release from the American 
Institute of Architects, which I now re- 
quest permission to insert in the RECORD. 

I also ask, Mr. Speaker, permission to 
include an article from this morning’s 


edition of the Washington Post and - 


Times Herald pointing out the outstand- 
ing job Tennessee has done in restoring 
her historic State capitol: 
ARCHITECTURE IN THE NEWS 

WASHINGTON, D. C—John Noble Richards, 
newly elected president of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, today urged Congress 
to “heed the will of the American people 
and the advice of the Nation’s architects” 
and enact legislation promptly to block al- 
teration of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing until expansion needs can be studied. 

The statement of the prominent Toledo, 
Ohio, architect followed on the heels of the 
A. I. A. national convention last week in 
Cleveland, where delegates from chapters 
and State groups all over the Nation voted 
overwhelmingly to continue opposition to 
the proposed extension of the Capltol's east 
front. The vote was cast after a showing of 
plans and drawings of-the extension project 
by several architects engaged to carry it out. 

Richards also called upon members of the 
architectural profession out the 
country to “act in concert“ with civic, serv- 
ice, and patriotic groups in their communi- 
ties in urging Congress to expedite passage 
of the Smith bill in the United States Sen- 
ate. The bill was reported out unanimous- 
ly by the Public’ Works Committee several 
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months ago but has never been called to the 
floor by Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON. 

The bill calls for a review of Capitol ex- 
pansion needs prior to any extension of the 
east. front as now demanded by Speaker of 
the House Sam Rarsugn. 

“It is a sad commentary on our national 
political process, Richards said, “that the 
greatest legislative body in the world can 
be held in immobility by 1 or 2 determined 
persons, even though the fate of that body's 
legislative plant—which also serves the 
American people as an historic monument 
san symbol of patriotic falth—hangs on the 

ue.“ 

Richards also called for reassessment of 
the title and duties of the Architect of the 
* The full text of his statement fol- 
lows: 

“For more than 20 years, a number of 
persons have attempted to place their per- 
sonal mark on the United States Capitol 
Building. For the same length of time, the 
American Institute of Architects has sought 
to forestall such a move, and, instead, bring 
about a proper and comprehensive study of 
the legitimate expansion needs of Members 
of Congress. 

“Legislation which would call for a judi- 
cious study of Capitol needs is now in the 
United States Senate, and the professional 
body representing the Nations architects has 
just voted overwhelmingly to continue its 
Opposition to such expensive and destructive 
piecemeal projects as the proposed east front 
extension. 

“The purpose of this statement is to urge 
the United States Congress to keep faith 
With its constituents, heed the will of the 
American people and the advice of the Na- 
tion’s architects, and enact without further 
delay the Smith bill (S. 2883) which is now 
Pending before the United States Senate, 

“The will of the public is clear. Exten- 
sion of the east front of the Capitol has 
been opposed by nearly every major news- 
Paper in the land—from the New York 
Times in the East to the San Francisco 
Chronicle in the West. A multiplicity of 
Organizations representing all shades of citi- 
zen opinion—organizations representing 
Such diverse views as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the International 
Bricklayers’ Union—have banded together in 
common cause to halt this extension proj- 
ect. It would appear that everyone can ap- 
Preciate the importance of protecting the 
Capitol from this unrensonably expensive 
and ill-considered alteration but the hand- 
ful of politicians who would leave their 
mark on the Nation's more revered building. 

“As the new president of the American 
Institute of Architects, I consider it my 
duty, and the duty of the professional or- 
ganization which I represent, to present to 
the public the issues as they appear to us. 
I therefore ask that all professional archi- 
tects and their chapter and State organiza- 
tions act in concert with the civic, service, 
and patriotic organizations in their com- 
munities to make it clear to the Members of 
Congress that their constituents do care 
enough about the United States Capitol 
Building, the disposition of public tax 
monies, and the efficiency of the national 
legislative plant to raise their volces against 
the present extension Proposal and seek pas- 
Sage of the Smith bill. 

“The facts are these: 

“1. The United States Capitol is our proud- 
est possession. Any alterations made to it 
should be considered fully and Openly in a 
manner which gives the public—the bulld- 
ing's true owner—a voice in the discussion, 

“2. The east front wall of the United 
States Capitol has been allowed to fall into 
a state of unsightly disrepair and should be 
restored immediately by the associate archi- 
tects employed by the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, and, if necessary, with the aid of a resto- 
Tation specialist. This would, by all cur- 
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rent estimates, halve the expense of the ex- 
tension project. According to the United 
States Bureau of Standards, the well is struc- 
turally sound. Many historic buildings here 
and abroad have been so restored. One 
example is the Tennessee Capitol Building, 
at Nashville, which was in far wore condition 
than the United States Capitol Building 
until the matter was put to rights by an 
enlightened legislature. 

“The argument of extensionist politicians 
that a wall need be moved to be repaired is, 
to put it baldiy, incredidle nonsense. 

„. The slight overhang of the Capitol 
Dome has been called an architectural de- 
fect by those who want to move the east 
front. It is significant that the only fashion 
in which this could be shown to us was by 
means of a photograph taken from a heli- 
copter hovering directly above the building. 
The defect, as such, Is a myth. 

“4. The present status of the Capitol alter- 
ation project is fundamentally at odds with 
architectural practice. Design cannot be 
legislated. It is a creative process dependent 
upon free and searching study. Yet, today, 
we have a situation in which a political per- 
son bearing a professional title has handed 
over to several professional architects a set 
of outdated design instructions with an ac- 
companying order to carry them out, This 
is utterly improper. 

“The piecemeal nature of this project is 
seen in the statement that only the east 
front alteration is being considered at this 
time. The east front, moved a distance of 
32 feet, would accomplish nothing but the 
creation of a handful of offices and a small 
dining area—this at a cost of $10 million. 
Yet even this substantial expense would be 
but a tiny down payment on a vast series of 
further alterations and these, according to 
the admission of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, would cost well over $100 million. This 
little-discussed series of further alterations 
would eventually convert the Capitol into a 
totally different building. The east-front 
project is only the first in a series of involved 
and severe changes. These plans have not 
been tested against the realities of a present- 
day study of space use within the Capitol. 
According to Senator RaLPH FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, himself an engineer, there are of- 
fices located within the Capitol that need 
not be there. It is also known that there are 
a number of unlabeled rooms within the 
building. 

“A space-use survey of Capitol facilities 
should be undertaken immediately. In con- 
Junction with this should be an examination 
of the duties and title of the Architect of 
the Capitol. The present Architect of the 
Capitol is not an architect and has never 
been trained as an architect. He is a former 
Congressman and excontractor who func- 
tions as a maintenance and administrative 
employee. If this post is to involve archi- 
tectural duties, it should be filled only by 
an experienced and licensed professional 
architect. If architectural duties are not to 
be involved, the title should be changed in 
keeping with those duties actually performed 
80 as to avoid confusion and misunderstand- 
ings. z 

“5. There is undoubtedly room for expan- 
sion of the United States Capitol Building, 
should a proper study show that it is neces- 
sary. But it is not to the east, where there 
is room only to move a well enough to de- 
stroy a graceful design and create a thin 
sliver of space at a prohibitive cost of $200 
per square foot of space. Should proper 
study demand expansion, the American In- 
stitute of Architects feels that the physical 
needs of Congress can be amply met in har- 
mony with the desires of the American peo- 
ple and the architectural profession to retain 
the Nation's most important historic build- 
ing and, at the same time, guard the inter- 
ests of the Nation’s taxpayers.” 

\ 
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STATE CAPITOL, BEFORE AND AFTER 
(By Elsie Carper) 

The Tennessee State Capitol at Nashville, 
& century-old limestone monument to Greek 
revival architecture, has been carefully re- 
stored at a cost of $2 million. 

The restoration project undertaken by the 
State government is fast nearing completion 
under the direction of the architectural firms 
of Woolwine, Harwood & Clark and Victor 
H. Stromquist. 

There are many parallels between the 
Nashville restoration and what would be in- 
volved if Congress should vote to repair the 
historic central section of the United States 
Capitol rather than wall it in with a 3214- 
foot annex. 

Legislation to halt the $10.1 million United 
States Capitol extension project, while a 
restoration study is undertaken, was reported 
out unanimously by the Senate Public 
Works Committee in March but the Senate 
8 has not yet brought it to the 

oor. 

Unless some action is taken, Congress may 
adjourn leaying the Commission for the Ex- 
tension of the Capitol to go ahead with con- 
struction. y 

Tennessee considered replacing its capitol 
but because of the historical importance of 
the building decided instead to restore it. 
Plans to reface the building in marble like- 
wise were discarded, J 

The Tennessee capitol was designed and 
the construction supervised by architect Wil- 
liam Strickland, who was trained by Ben- 
jamin Latrobe. 

Latrobe was the architect who carried out 
the original design of the United States Cap- 
itol and planned the renovation after it was 
burned by the British in 1814. 

Like the more famous United States Capi- 
tol, the Nashville building is constructed 
with two thicknesses of stone. Between 
these two stone walls is a sand and rubble 
fill held together with lime mortar, 

The floors are supported by brick arches 
that thrust outwardly against the walls, 
The foundations and footings also are of 
brick. 

In the restoration, approximately 45 per- 
cent of the stone was replaced, according the 
architect John Howard Clark, 

“We regarded every stone as sacred,” Clark 
said, but where it was in poor condition we 
replaced it.“ 

The building remained in use during the 
entire period that the exterior work was in 


process. 

The original stone for the Nashville build- 
ing was brought from nearby stone quarries 
by prison labor. ` 

Cornices, entablatures, intricately carved 
columns, and capitals were replaced. Stones 
as heavy as 13 tons were lifted into the 
cornice. 

The building now looks as it did when 
completed in 1855. 


Congratulations, Pat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Rock Hill Herald, Rock Hill, 
S. C., July 30, 1958: 

CONGRATULATIONS, Par 

Pat Moss, of York, may not have been the 

most beautiful gal in the Miss U. S. A. con- 
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test—although we'll argue the point—but 
she's certainly one of the most sensible 
beauty queens in a long time. 

Pat was picked among the top 15 in the 
national contest—a tribute to her loveliness. 

Equally impressive is her friendly, level- 
headed commonsense and her ability to keep 
her feet on the ground despite a flood of 
fanfare and publicity. 

Some quotes when 19-year-old Pat re- 
turned Monday from the Miss U. S. A. com- 
petition in California: 

On marriage: 

“That isn't going to be for a long time 
I'm too young and it's too much responsi- 
bility.” 

On a movie contract: 

“Oh, I wasn't interested in anything like 
that.” 

On her plans for the future: 

“I'm going back to school in the fall.” 
(She'll be a sophomore at the University of 
South Carolina, where she's studying for a ca- 
reer as a high-school English teacher.) 

On coming home: 

“It's wonderful.” 

Because of her beauty, Pat Moss has 
found the limelight. Unlike many another 
beauty queen, it has not distorted her sense 
of values. 

That is a credit to her—and to her rear- 
ing—and@ of far greater worth than a pretty 
face. 


` 


The National Security Clause in the 
Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


4 or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, the act extending the trade 
agreements program, H. R. 12591, pro- 
vided new criteria to define the point 
where imports may imperil our mobiliza- 
tion base. Section 8 (c) reads as follows: 

oFr the purposes of this section, the Direc- 
tor and the President shall, in the light of 
the requirements of national security and 
without excluding other relevant factors, give 
consideration to domestic production needed 
for projected national defense requirements, 
the capacity of domestic industries to meet 
such requirements, existing and anticipated 
availabilities of the human resources, prod- 
ucts, raw materials, and other supplies and 
services essential to the national defense, the 
requirements of growth of such industries 
and such supplies and services including the 
investment, exploration, and development 
necessary to assure such growth, and the 
importation of goods in terms of their quan- 
tities, availabilities, character, and use as 
those affect such industries and the capacity 
of the United States to meet national security 
requirements. 


Many of our strategic industries vital 
to our national defense have been af- 
fected by import competition, I propose 
to make sure that the provisions enacted 
by the Congress to preserve our mobili- 
zation base will have meaning and sub- 
stance. 

At the present time the aluminum in- 
dustry is experiencing great difficulties. 
Meetings have been held between repre- 
sentatives of the entire industry and the 
State and Commerce Departments. The 
chemical industry, particularly manu- 
facturers of synthetic organic chemicals 


— 
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vital to our national security, have pre- 
sented evidence of injury in their testi- 
mony before the Congress. Producers of 
heavy electrical equipment used by public 
utilities and manufacturers must be in 
a position to promptly meet emergency 
demands for spare parts so that there 
will be no interruption to our power 
supply. 

I expect that concerted efforts will be 
made to determine whether the provi- 
sions adopted by the Congress will pro- 
vide the necessary security for these 
vital industries. If they do not, the Con- 
gress must take further steps next year 
to provide real protection for our mo- 
bilization base, 

In an address to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association on 
June 10, 1958, Dr. Lewis E. Lloyd, econ- 
omist for the Dow Chemical Co., said: 

I need not remind the members of the Syn- 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association that dye imports have cut heav- 
ily into dye markets. Less well known, 
however, is the fact that petrochemicals are 
coming in in sizable quantities. In 1956, 
about 23 million pounds of trichloroethylene 
were imported; in 1957, this had Jumped to 
more than 41 million Since 1950, 
imports of trichloroethylene have increased 
almost thirtyfold and now represent about 
20 percent of United States sales. Trichlo- 
roethylene, of course, is one of those mass- 
produced petrochemicals that the United 
States chemical industry is supposed to have 
unchallenged superiority at producing. In 
the past 8 or 10 months, there has also been 
a rapid increase in the importation of carbon 
tetrachloride and perchloroethylene, Those 


“of you who have seen the reports on im- 


ported chemicals know that there are lit- 


' erally hundreds ot individual products en- 


tering our ports every month. Imports are 
particularly prone to give competition in 
the small-volume, expensive specialty chem- 
icals field, but are not confined to these 
products. In addition to the chlorinated 
solvents, one can add products like polyvinyl 
chloride, aniline, mono and trichioroacetic 
acids and their salts, indigo, and then even 
heavy inorganic chemicals such as calcium 
chloride and magnesium sulfate, 


Our mobilization base is dependent 
upon the availability of many materials. 
Our experience during the Korean emer- 
gency clearly shows that even basic min- 
erals such as copper, lead, and zine were 
unavailable to us, although we were 
carrying the major portion of the mili- 
tary burden. 

This is the time for us to determine 
that the legislation we have adopted will 
at least maintain the sinews for our na- 
tional defense. 


Bipartisan National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, H. R. 13247 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I issued the following statement: 


After consultation with a number of Re- 
publican and Democratic members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor who are 
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proponents of the national defense educa- 
tion bill, I have been authorized to an- 
nounce that we will support amendments on 
the floor of the House to reduce the number 
of scholarships to 10,000, and to provide that 
they be awarded to individuals with the 
requisite ability on the basis of financial 
need only, 

This agreement was arrived at in the light 
of certain suggestions with respect to the 
scholarship title of the bill expressed in 
President Eisenhower's letter dated July 7. 
1958, to Congressman STUYVESANT WAIN- 
WRIGHT, and in the light also of the similar 
views of some of the members of the Rules 
Committee. 

These amendments will bring the commit- 
tee bill fully into line with the President's 
recommendations, I am confident that their 
adoption will assure solid bipartisan support 
for the bill on the floor of the House. 


Today the following members of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor have authorized me to associate 
their names with the foregoing state- 
ment: Majority members: CARL ELLIOTT, 
Cart D. Perkins, Roy W. WIER, LEE 
METCALF, EDITH GREEN, JAMES ROOSE- 
VELT, HERBERT ZELENKO, FRANK THOMP- 
SON, In., STEWART L. UDALL, ELMER J. 
HOLLAND, Lupwic TELLER, GEORGE Mc- 
Govern, JOHN Dent. Minority mem- 
bers: STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, PETER 
FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Harry G. HASKELL, In., JOHN A, LAFORE. 


— —— md 
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Faith on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, my 
congressional district is probably the 
most cosmopolitan district in the coun- 
try. It is populated by large segments 
of nationality groups, among whom are 
the Slovaks, the Italians, the Irish, the 
Hungarians, the Spanish, the West In- 
dians, the Germans, and others. Each 
group has distinctive customs and tra- 
ditions which form part of our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Recently the Slovak nationality group 
living in my area demonstrated their 
religious faith by a pilgrimage to New 
York from the adjoining States of New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
eastern Pennsylvania. They celebrated 
a religious feast at the Bohemian Na- 
tional Hall in my area where prominent 
religious leaders delivered inspirational 
messages. A newspaper report of the 
pilgrimage will prove of interest to free- 
dom loving peoples who decry the en- 
slavement of religious leaders by the 
Communists: 

Two THOUSAND Ptigatsts From Four STATES 

Honore SAINTS CYRIL AND METHODIUS 

More than 2,000 pilgrims from four 
States—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
and eastern Pennsyivania—made the annual 
pilgrimage In honor of Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, patron saints of the Slavonic 
nations July 6. The pilgrimage was spon- 
sored by the eastern district of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America. 
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The program started with the procession 
to St. John Nepomucene Church, 66th 
Street and First Avenue, Manhattan, where 
the Most Reverend Philip Purlong, auxiliary 
bishop of New York, representing His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Spellman celebrated pon- 
tifical mass. He was assisted by prelates 
and priests, who were welcomed by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Stephen J. Kra- 
Sula, pastor of the host parish. The Rev- 
erend John F. Murcko, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
preached in Slovak on the life of the two 
apostles who brought Christianity to the 
Slovaks more than 1,000 years ago. 

Bishop Furlong commended the Slovaks 
for their fealty to the Holy See. Later, at 
the dinner at the Bohemian National Hall, 
323 East 73d Street, the bishop spoke on 
the faith and its importance in our lives. 

A talk on the Slovak customs in religious 
and civic life was given by the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Andrew J. Romanak, di- 
rector of Pope Pius XII diocesan high school, 
Passaic, N. J. 

The Reverend Joseph Baran, of Lansford, 
Pa,, reviewed the history of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation since its founding on 
February 21, 1911, by the late Rev. Joseph 
Murgas, priest, scientist in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., and its catholic action. 

The pilgrims welcome the Reverend Doc- 
tor Francis Skoda, professor in Rome, who 
ls visiting his aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel V. Skoda, of Astoria, Long Island, 
members of St. John Nepomucene choir. 

At the dinner the group adopted a series 
Of resolutions read by the Reverend Theo- 
doric Zubek, OFM, professor of Seton Hall 
University. Among the resolutions was one 
Which protested the enslavement of the 
Most Reverend Michael Buzalka and the 
Most Reverend Jan Vojtassak and Paul 
Gojdic, by the Communists in Bratislava. 
Au were sentenced to life imprisonment 
January 15, 1951. Closing remarks were 
made by Martin Kopunek, of Lansford, Pa., 
President of the eastern district of the 
federation. 
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The Small Farmer and National Decay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
this month’s issue of the Progressive 
Farmer, one of our outstanding agricul- 
tural publications, there appeared an 
editorial which I consider of vital impor- 
tance to every Member of the House of 
Representatives. The editorial deals 
with the migration of our Nation's small 
farmers from the land and the current 
plight of the independent agriculturist. 
With the thought that the editorial 
would be of interest to the Members, it is 
my pleasure to include same herewith: 

THE SMALL PaRMER AND NATIONAL DECAY 

History may have some words of counsel 
for America in this ern when small farmers 
are leaving the land in such great numbers 
and when so many even in agriculture are 
Saying, “The day of the small farmer is 
gone.“ 

In the seventh and eighth centuries B. C., 
Old Testament prophets were thundering 
Out warnings to the Jewish people. Open 
your Bible to Isalah 5: 8: “Woe to those who 
Join house to house, who add field to field, 
Until there is no more room, and you are 
Made to dwell alone in the midst of the land,” 
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In Amos 8: 4 we find the sheepherder up- 
braiding those “who * * * bring the poor of 
the land to an end.” These prophets and 
others in their group fall in the period broad- 
Iy of 800 B. C. to 695 B. C. Jerusalem was 
destroyed and the Jews taken away into cap- 
tivity in 587 B.C. The Kingdom of Israel was 
carried away into captivity in 721 B. C. 

In Rome, around 133 B. C., Tribune of the 
people Tiberius Gracchus sought to stop the 
depopulation of the land and the decline of 
farming. He proposed to divide up state 
‘ands, mostly controlled by powerful patri- 
cians, Into small farms. Not only did he lose 
his life in the attempt; 9 years later his 


brother Gaius perished as well in pushing . 


these and other reforms. The reforms 
achieved little success, and people continued 
to pour into the cities. A hundred years 
later, in 31 B. C., the Republic was dead and 
a dictatorship established, 

In England in the 16th century (the 
1500's), the fight between powerful inter- 
ests taking up more and more land and small 
farmers being driven from their holdings by 
the thousands reached unbelievable levels. 
Those gobbling up the land and causing un- 
employment actually got through Parliament 
laws permitting mutilation and hanging of 
vagrants. 

Fortunately for Britain, the discovery of 
the New World released the pressures of land 
hunger and of conflict for over 150 years. In 
the 1700's trouble began building up again. 

A generation before 1800, Oliver Goldsmith 
had written in the Deserted Village: 


“One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 


III fares the land, to hastening Ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 


A time there was, ere England's grief began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man, 


But times are altered; trade“ unfeeling train 

Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlet rose, 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp re- 
pose.“ 

Again, if it had not been for new lands 
overseas and the tremendous growth of 
British world trade; the results might have 
been disastrous. World War I and near star- 
vation finally brought England to her senses. 
The leeson was further emphasized in World 
War II. Yet England as the world’s No. 1 
power is no more. 

No one who knows history would presume 
to say that the squeezing of small farmers 
off the land will of itself bring a nation to 
disaster. But it can be said with emphasis 
that the forcing of small farmers off the land 
is one of the sure symptoms of a highly com- 
plex disease that leads to national disaster. 
America needs to awaken to some of these 
symptoms while there is yet time to cure the 
disease. 


Department of Chemistry, the University 
of Tennessee, Endorses H. R. 13247, 
the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 


the following letter which speaks for 
itself: 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF. TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
Knoxville, July 30, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN ELLIOTT: I hope you 
will lend your support to the passage of 
H. R. 13247. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Department of Chemistry. ` 


Distinguished Service 
EXTENSION OP REMARES 


or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to pay tribute to a 
distinguished citizen who is observing 
his 70th birthday today. He is Hon. 
George A. Garrett, former Ambassador 
to Ireland and currently president of the 
Federal City Council. The council is a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization ded- 
icated to promoting the economic, social, 
and cultural growth of our. Nation's 
Capital. As its head, Mr. Garrett is 
playing a unique, bipartisan role of lead- 
ership in helping guide and spark a vast 
program of physical improvement and 
better planning designed to transform 
Washington into a truly great Capital 
City of the free world. : 

This is an effort in which all Americans 
should take a keen interest. Our first 
metropolis belongs, not only to those cit- 
izens who reside here, but to your con- 
stituents and mine. Washington should 
exemplify our highest American stand- 
ards for urban development. But like 
most cities, it shares vast problems of 
economic, social, and political chance. 
Americans everywhere can be glad that 
leaders such as Ambassador Garrett and 
the other members of the Federal City 
Council are helping to meet this 
challenge. 

I have had the privilege of working 
with Mr. Garrett on several major proj- 
ects designed to improve our Capital City. 
My admiration and respect for him have 
been kindled by his statesmanship and 
vision, and his exceptional grasp of this 
city’s basic difficulties. His remarkable 
ability to mediate civic differences is due 
in no small part to the high esteem in 
which he is held by top governmental 
and congressional leaders of both parties. 

It was in recognition of Ambassador 
Garrett's talent for mediation that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed him White 
House emissary in 1955 with the task of 
expediting redevelopment of Southwest 
Washington. This gigantic $400-million 
program is designed to clear 600 slum 
acres within the shadow of the Capitol. 
It is easily the largest single redevelop- 
ment program ever launched. However, 
it has stumbled on several occasions 
when serious roadblocks developed. Mr. 


) 
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Garrett has played a lead role in re- 
solving official differences which threat- 
ened the program's success. 

Only last December the Ambassador 
helped negotiate the $5,800,000 loan for 
construction of the first units in pilot 
area B. At that time, the Washington 
Daily News commented editorially: 

Without awarding it exclusive credit, 
which it would be the first to disclaim, the 
Federal City Council under Mr. Garrett's 
presidency can take a bow for this trlumph 
over the local interia that permitted this 
valuable section of Washington to retro- 

The FCC has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Capital * * in moving 
the rehabilitation plan for Southwest Wash- 
ington toward reality. 


Ambassador Garrett has personally 
guided the ambitious program of civic 
development voted by council members 
ever since the organization was formed 
in 1954. In addition to southwest re- 
development, this ranges from the rec- 
ommended creation of a Metropolitan 
Authority for dealing with Washington's 
metro problems, to agreement on a 
compromise site for the city's proposed 
cultural center. In a recent statement, 
Mr. Garrett summed up the purpose of 
these activities as follows: à 

We who compose the Federal City Council 
share a deep concern for the economic fu- 
ture of our people * * * a future that has 
been endangered with vast suburbanization, 
changing-land uses, and deploying poputa- 
tions. We have full and abiding faith in the 
capacity of our public and private institu- 
tions * * free and democratic * * * to 
cope with the central problems which con- 
front us. But we are convinced too that 
through citizen action we can help in great 
measure to mold vital urban trends, 


Mr. Garrett’s concern over the future 
of the Nation’s Capital is deep-rooted 
and long-standing. He has been a resi- 
dent of Washington for nearly 50 years. 
His civic achievements also include out- 
standing service as president of Wash- 

ington's Emergency Hospital, as vice 

president and director of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, in key roles with 
the American Red Cross, and in leading 
many other worthy causes. 

During President Truman's adminis- 
tration, he served as Minister to Ireland 
and, later, as our first Ambassador to the 
Republic of Ireland. He was appointed 
by President Truman as a member of the 
District Redevelopment Land Agency in 
1947. 

The salient facts of Mr. Garrett's life 
include the following: 


He was born in LaCrosse, Wisc., on 


- August 5, 1888. He obtained his school- 


ing at Cornell University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—in the intervening 
years, the Ambassador has received hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of laws from 
Trinity College in Dublin, and doctor 
of humanities’ in “Humane Letters” 
from the Clarkson Schol of Technology. 

Mr. Garrett began his Washington 
business career in 1912 as vice president 
of the Dupont National Bank of Wash- 
ington. Since 1940 he has served as gen- 
eral partner with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith. 


— 


Today, the Federal City Council is 
presenting its first distinguished service 
citation to the Ambassador. This con- 
gratulatory plaque reads as follows: 

The Federal City Council presents this 
distinguished service citation to the Honor- 
able George A. Garrett on the occasion of 
his 70th birthday, with warmest congratu- 
lations and in recognition of -his distin- 
guished leadership as president of the Fed- 
eral City Council since its inception in 1954, 
and bis unflagging devotion to the present 
and future development of the Nation's 
Capital City as a significant symbol of civic 
achievement in the free world. 

We honor George Garrett today in sincere 
appreciation of his dedicated service, his 
practical vision—and for his outstanding ex- 
ample which is a continuing source of 
Strength and Inspiration to us all. 

The distinguished service award was 
signed by each officer of the Federal City 
Council in behalf of the 75 members of the 
council's board of trustees. The following 
men were the signatories: Francis G. Addi- 
son, Jr., chairman; William J. McManus, vice 
president; Louls W. Prentiss, vice president, 
project planning: Edward C. Baltz, vice 
president, finance; Bruce Baird, secretary; 
Frank J, Luchs, treasurer; James C. Wilkes, 
general counsel; G. Yates Cook, executive 
director. 


I am pleased to include editorial tri- 
butes to Mr. Garrett from the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) Evening Star and the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post and Times-Herald: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of Au- 

gust 5, 1958] 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


The selection of George A. Garrett as re- 
clpient of the Federal City Council's first 
distinguished service citation comes on a 
felicitous occasion—none other than Mr. 
Garrett's 70th birthday. 

There is no need to review In detail the 
contributions to a better life in his com- 
munity which have brought Mr, Garrett this 
recognition. To mention but a few, he has 
been president of the council since its for- 
mation in 1954. He has played a leading 
role in the Southwest Revelopment project. 
He participated actively in the recommended 
creation of a Metropolitan Authority to deal 
with area problems. He has served as presi- 
dent of Emergency Hospital, as vice presi- 
dent and director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and in key positions with the 
American Red Cross. With all of this, he is 
a good friend and a congenial companion. 
We would like to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the council’s choice for its first 
distinguished service award. 


{From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 5, 1958 


CITATION FOR SERVICE 


The first distinguished service citation of 
the Federal City Council could not have been 
conferred by Its trustees upon a more de- 
serving citizen of Washington than George 
A. Garrett, the council's president since its 
founding 4 years ago. Much of the council's 
success in expediting such projects as the 
Potomac bridges, rezoning and Southwest 
Washington redevelopment has been due to 
the patient persistence of Mr. Garrett, aided 
by Council Chairman Francis G. Addison, Jr., 
and other prominent men from the city’s 
business and professional circles who have 
given generously of thelr time and talent 
to these public enterprises. The award to 
Mr. Garrett coincides with his 70th birth- 
day today, and we are pleased to join with 
his friends in extending congratulations and 
best wishes. k 
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The Middle East Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following article on the Middle East 
situation: 

{From the Los Angeles Times of August 3, 
7 1958 
Russians Not Reapy To Ficnr, Swirr MID- 
EAST SHOWDOWN INDICATES 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

WASHINGTON, August 2.—One fundamental 
fact emerges from the swift showdown of 
the last 3 weeks which transcends: every- 
thing else that has happened in the Middle 
East or is likely to occur at the summit. 

It is this: The Soviet Union is not yet 
ready for world war III. 

If it were, this and millions of other com- 
mentaries would never have been written. 
But the astonishing thing is that such a 
starkly significant fact has been generally 
ignored in the preoccupation of -pundits, 
amateur and professional alike, with the 
moral and legal aspects of the United States 
landing in Lebanon, whether Nasser is a 
Communist or Brigadier General Kassem is 
a Nasserite, the subtleties of De Gaulle's 
notes and when shall we all meet again in 
New York or Geneva. 

Fortunately, it can be confidently reported 
that President Eisenhower and his top ad- 
visers in the National Security Council, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the policymaking 
echelons of the State Department have kept 
their eyes on this crucial point: The Soviet 
Union is not ready to fight now for any 
real estate, resource or revolutionary move- 
ment beyond its own borders or those Com- 
munist-controlled territories immediately 
adjacent. 

This has been the prevailing assumption 
in Washington for some time, though it has 
not been tested since Korea, and it was not 
perfectly proved then. In 1950 there were 
two layers of satellite insulation, North Ko- 
rea and Red China, between United States 
fighting forces and the Russian homeland. 
Furthermore, there was nothing the Soviets 
wanted or needed in the whole Korean 
peninsula, N 

But what on July 14 was a good guess 1s 
now a demonstrated truth, not only here but 
in eyery world capital, large and small. 
where worried men constantly calculate the 
balance sheet of power. There is precious 
little moralizing in the inner councils of any 
government where survival is concerned. 
For all but the two contending giants the 


“rock-bottom consideration is which way to 


lean or to jump. More simply, who's win- 
ning? 

There is little doubt that President 
Eisenhower's patient and persistent talk of 
peace, at home and abroad, misled the cynics 
in foreign chancellories to conclude that the 
United States, for all its power, would never 
use it except to repel an attack on its own 
soll. His consistent, though historically de- 
batable, decision to stop the British, French 
and Israeli attack on Egypt in 1956 seemed 
to confirm this, as did the passive United 
States reaction to the kidnaping of American 
servicemen by East Germans and Cuban 
rebels. 

SUEZ RECALLED 

At the time of Suez, Khrushchey rattled 

his intermediate range ballistic rockets and 
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practically panicked London and Paris, 
along with the rest of Western Europe, This 
was the genesis of our NATO allies’ clamor 
for another summit conference, on the one 
hand, and a share in United States missiles 
and nuclear know-how on the other. 

~ Before the current Middle East crisis was 
a week old Khrushchey was again brandish- 
ing his intercontinental missiles and whole 
arsenal of atomic weapons. But this time 
nobody was much alarmed because the 
United States had acted. They knew that 
if Khrushchev intended to use his missiles 
he would already have fired them at Turkish 
airbases and the United States 6th Fleet 
off Beirut. 

Mr. Khrushchev has been cut down to 
size, in the opinion of United States strate- 
gists, and the Soviet Union has lost tre- 
mendous face“ all over the world where the 
bald facts of his bluff calling are known and 
where the realities of power are recognized. 


CALAMITY HOWLERS 


Right now many sincere, patriotic citizens 
are howling that the United States faces a 
terrible defeat in the propaganda war 
whether or not there is a summit meeting 
between President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev. The fact is, if we only back 
away from Baghdad and Beirut long enough 
to look at the global battlefield, we have al- 
ready won half of a momentous propaganda 
victory. 

We have demonstrated (to President Nas- 
ser among others) that the Soviet Union ts 
not ready yet to fight, for all its sputniks 
and scaremongering, and that the United 
States will risk war for its friends and is 
Capable of moving formidable forces halfway 
around the earth in a matter of hours. 

Now, if we can remove our troops prompt- 
ly (having already proved they could come 
back on short notice) and confirm our con- 
tention that we have no colonial designs 
before anybody gets shot, United. States 
Prestige will rise as Russia's falls. 

Khrushchevy's best bet always has been to 
keep American troops in the Middle East 
forever or until we get as sick of the whole 
affair as we did Korea and leave the job half 
8 hated by the people we tried to 

elp. 

f ONE ALTERNATIVE 

His alternative hope is to make any United 
States withdrawal appear to have been 
forced by Soviet wrath and threats of 
counteraction, This is becoming less credi- 
ble every day. One peril point remaining is 
the chance that Khrushchey in desperation 
might try a limited military move to upset 
the slowly stabilizing situation. 

Otherwise, whether the argument is con- 
ducted at a summit meeting or at long range 
as it has been thus far, it is essentially a 
post mortem. The main point stands: the 
Russians aren't ready. We are. 

What pseudopsychological Warriors 80 
Often overlook is that propaganda is not and 
never has been a substitute for physical 
force. If this were so, we could have more 
Preachers and no policemen, and the United 
Nations, 
Nations, could indeed guarantee world peace. 

Propaganda is a valuable and relatively 
cheap supplement for force. It sometimes 
has temporarily held off superior forces (as 
Hitler did while rearming, as Churchill did 
when Britain stood alone, and as Khrushchev 
and his predecessors have been doing for 40 
years) but it has never won a battle alone, 

OPEN CRITICISM 


There is ample reason to criticize the 
clumsy efforts of United States propagan- 
dists, but the deed and not the word is 
What really matters. It was not Moscow s 

ing that impressed the world when the 
first satellite went into orbit, it was the 
launching itself. President Truman’s dire 
hints of devastating weapons did not bring 


or for that matter the League of- 
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Japan's surrender, but two atomic bombs 
did, 

The Communists are exceedingly good at 
propaganda, but are perhaps more aware 
than we are of its limitations. Certainly 
they never neglect physical force. 

Marxist ideas got nowhere until the Rus- 
sian Navy and Army came under control of 
the Bolsheviks, and the practical necessity 
of keeping power has prevailed over doctrine 
within the Kremlin ever since. 

In short, the best-informed and clearest- 
thinking American officials and observers 
with whom this reporter has talked through- 
out this hectic period have this outlook for 
the future: We don't have to be afraid of 
losing this propaganda duel. All we need 
to worry about now is losing our nerve. 

* 


Opinion Poll Results 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr, Speaker, I am re- 
porting herewith the results of my latest 
poll of public opinion on 12 major issues. 
I hope my colleagues in the Congress find 
them interesting and informative. 

As background, I might point out that 
I have been taking these polls since first 
coming to Congress in 1939. They are in 
the form of a printed questionnaire, re- 
quiring simple “tyes” or no“ answers, 
and they are mailed to registered voters 
in my district, regardless of political 
party. The district is almost evenly split 
between Republicans and Democrats. 

My congressional district is probably 
as representative and contains as many 
varied interest groups as any in the Na- 
tion. It has a high concentration of 
labor, white-collar workers, small busi- 
ness, large industries, and some very fine 
farmlands. The district includes a thick- 
ly populated section of Pittsburgh, ex- 
tends to the rural areas, and takes in 
many large and small residential towns 
in northern Allegheny County. 

The returns to this questionnaire were 
exceptionally good, and the total re- 
sponse virtually constitutes a referendum 
of the district. 

The questions and the percentage re- 
plies follow: 

1. Do you believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment has done about all it should do to end 
the recession? Yes, 51 percent; no, 49 per- 
cent. 

2. Would you favor giving the President 
the necessary funds and discretionary power 
to provide economic aid to Communist na- 
tions other than Russia and China? Yes, 26 
percent; no, 74 percent. 

3. Would you vote for the main objectives 
of the President's reciprocal trade program as 
against stronger tariff protection? Yes, 76 
percent; no, 24 percent. 

4. Do you agree with the President and 
the congressional leadership that there 
should be no major tax cut at this time? 
Yes, 77 percent; no, 23 percent. 

5. In your opinion, can we safely cut the 
size of our Army, National Guard, and Ready 
Reserves? Yes, 25 percent; no, 75 percent, 

6. Do you believe that labor unions should 
be compelled by law to bailot secretly on 
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strike Issues, election of officers, and union 
dues? Yes, 93 percent; no, 7 percent. 

7. Are you generally satisfied with the ad- 
ministration’s conduct of foreign affairs? 
Yes, 55 percent; no, 45 percent. 

8. A major church in a recent policy state- 
ment declared that we must learn to coexist 
with the Russians or face coextinction. Do 
you agree? Yes, 34 percent; no, 66 percent. 

9. Would you favor a pension of $100 per 
month for every World War I veteran over 65 
years of age? Yes, 47 percent; no, 53 percent. 

10. Would you have the United States quit 
testing nuclear weapons, regardless of what 
other nations do? Yes, 9 percent; no. 91 per- 
cent. 

11. Do you believe that inflation ts a great- 
er threat to our welfare than recession or de- 
pression? Yes, 81 percent; no, 19 nt. 

12, Are you satisfied that the United States 
is making adequate progress in conquering 
outer space? Tes, 65 percent; no, 35 percent, 


New Solo Record Established 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call attention to a 
previous article entered therein, on 


Monday. July 14, 1958, entitled “Long 


Distance Record Sought for United 
States of America.” This article de- 
seribed the efforts of Capt. “Pat” Boling, 
of Palo Alto, Calif., to establish a new 
international record for long-distance 
flying. On last Friday, August 1, 1958, 
Captain Boling successfully completed 
his efforts in this direction. The article 
set forth below describes same: 
Bourne Sers Soto NONSTOP RECORD 

PENDLETON, Ornrc-—Capt. Marion (Pat) 
Boling, who said “I'm sorry I couldn't take 
it farther,” landed his Beechcraft Bonanza 
here at 11:52 a. m. Friday after flying 6,873 
miles across the Pacific Ocean from Manila 
to shatter the record for a solo, nonstop 
flight in a single-engine plane. 

The veteran United Airlines pilot left 
Manila at dawn Thursday (2:06 p. m. P. s. t. 
Wednesday) and flew over the North Pacific 
and northwestern North America to Pendle- 
ton in an unofficial time of 45 hours, 46 
minutes. His bright orange plane consumed 
401 gallons of gasoline on the flight. “I feel 
remarkably well," Boling said when his 
Beechcraft touched down at Pendleton Alr- 
port. I'm sorry I couldn't take it farther.” 
On hand to greet Boling when he landed 


were his wife, Joyce, and their 9-year-old 


son, Kevin. They had been waiting at Boise, 
Idaho, where Boling originally planned to 
land. He changed his plans when his fuel 
supply began to dwindle and told the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration at Seattle he 
would set down at Yakima, Wash. However, 
he decided to press on another 67 miles to 
Pendleton. Mrs. Boling and Kevin flew to 
Yakima in a plane supplied by the Beech 
Aircraft Corp., and then returned to Pendle- 
ton 5 minutes before Boling landed. They 
also have two daughters, Kerry, 4, and 
Julllan, 2. 

The 43-year-old Palo Alto, Calif., pilot told 
newsmen who pressed around him when he 
stepped from his plane that he had sub- 
sisted on dried fruit and fig newtons. “I 


— 
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hope I never eat another fig newton,” he 
commented. 

Boling bettered by some 1,600 miles the 
former single-engine plane distance mark of 
5,273 miles set in 1949 by the late Capt. Bill 
Odom. 

Boling’s route from Manfla took him over 
Japan to the Aleutians, over Vancouver 
Island off the Canadian coast to a landfall 
east of Seattle, then southeast to Pendleton 
in the northeast corner of Oregon. 

He told newsmen, photographers and well- 
wishers that all went well on his long, lonely 
flight but that for a time Thursday night 
“I was afraid I was going to have to set it 
down in the cold, blue Pacific.” He said 
the engine threatened to quit because of 
icy conditions. But as the roughness 
smoothed out he was able to continue the 
flight without incident. He said he had 
about 3 gallons of gasoline left when he 
landed here. 

Along with the welcoming crowd here was 
a customs official who had dogged Boling's 
path from Seattle as it appeared that the 
light plane would not be landing at an 
official port of entry. 


Goodbye to a Dollar a Barrel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Bushrod Howard, Jr., 
as it appeared in the New Republic of 
August 4, 1958, is worthy of the attention 
of our colleagues. 

Before his recent return to the United 
States, Mr. Howard headed the Middle 
East legal department of the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. at Tripoli—1948-52—and had 
responsibilities for government and con- 
cessionary relations for Socony Mobil 
Oil—1952-57. He represented Socony 
Mobil Oil on missions at the United Na- 
tions and was an observer at the first 
London Conference on Suez in August 
1956. Since 1957 he has served as a con- 
sultant to the Middle East Institute and 
to various oil companies in Washington: 
GOODBYE TO A DOLLAR A BaRREL—A PROPOSAL 

ron A New Orm. POLICY IN THE MIDDLE 

East ~} 

(By Bushrod Howard, Jr.) 

“What Mr. Dulles and Mr. Lloyd have ap- 
parently agreed upon is a policy of encourag- 
ing the development of independent Arab 
States that will be free to continue oil com- 
merce between the Middle East and the West. 
The British have made clear to the Soviet 
Union in the past * * that this is essen- 
tial to the security of Britain and that Brit- 
ain will fight, if necessary, to prevent those 
oll resources from being dented to Britain by 
a hostile power. The new factor is that the 
United States is now apparently backing that 
policy.” (James Reston, the New York 
Times, July 21.) 

“The Western governments say that they 
are interested in using oll and other raw 
material resources in this area of the world. 
But the nations of this area do not deny this 
opportunity to the Western Powers. They 
demand only one thing: That this problem 
should be solved on an equitable and mutu- 
ally profitable commercial basis—which is 
the most reasonable principle.“ (Nikita 
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Khrushchev, message to President Eisenhow- 
er, July 20.) 
In my opinion it is not yet too late to win 
Arab agreement on equitable terms for a 
guaranteed flow of oil to the West. But it is 
indeed too late for any lasting agreement 
based on the old definition of “equitable.” 
Do we want to assure a place for western oll 
companies in the Middle East? Do we want 
to avoid economic blackmall at the hands of 
Arab governments? Then far-reaching and 
fundamental! reforms are necessary In the oil 
companies’ pricing policies and patterns of 
corporate organization. What Arab leaders— 
including the new Iraq! regime—are saying 
publicly and privately has reinforced my 
belief that most Middle East leaders would 
presently accept, in their own interest, long- 
term arrangements conceding a place to the 
oll companies in the Middle East—providing 
the companies can be made to accept impor- 
tant changes in their relations with each of 
the Arab governments. 
. The need for reform turns on 2 facts: 8 
private oil firms, 5 of them American, are 
today free to put unconscionable prices on— 
and take unconscionable profits from—Mid- 
dle East oll without answering to any public 
authority; and, most of these firms are vast 
international combines embracing compa- 
nies and interests spread over a number of 
rival countries. 

Let us consider why these facts are so cru- 
cial; what workable reforms should, as a 
consequence, be considered, and why these 
reforms are preconditions for any successful 
Middle East regional development. 


T. A PRICE ARBITRATION PLAN 


At the outset it is necessary to dispose of 
the often-heard argument that the West can, 
after all, call the tune In the Middle East 
insofar as oil is concerned. Fortune maga- 
zine, for example, recently assured its read- 
ers that “the Middle East must do business 
with the West, for only the West can use and 
pay for its oil.” Most reassuring. But such 
statements ignore the uncontested fact that 
the West has no substitute for Middle East 
oil. Europe and much of Asla must either 
get their oil from that area or they will not 
get oll in the amounts needed. Even if the 
Western Hemisphere could supply Europe for 
more than an emergency period, which is 
doubtful, the price would be bankruptcy: the 
cost to Europe for its oil would at least dou- 
ble. To say, therefore, that the Midide East 
must do business with the West is the equiy- 
alent of saying that monopoly must sell to 
consumers. It is true in one sense, but the 
unanswered question—and crucial one—is 
under what conditions and at what price? 

The Middle East has 170 billion barrels of 
proved reserves which were discovered by 
drilling less than 1,500 oll wells. (By com- 
parison the United States drilled 1,638,000 
oil wells to discover 94 billion barrels, of 
which all but 30 billion barrels have been 
consumed.) Today the Sheikdom of Kuwait 
at the head of the Persian Gulf has 60 billion 
barrels of proved oll reserves—twice as much 
as the United States. But such figures are 
not the sum of the oil deposits in the coun- 
tries bordering the Persian Gulf, for the Mid- 
dle East seems to be an almost unique geo- 
logic province. There marine sedementary 
deposits, which are the ones that produce 
oil, lie in great depth and are combined with 
large, relatively unbroken foldings which re- 
sult in accumulations of oll that measure 
10 to 150 miles in length,and that contains 
5 billion to 30 billion barrels of oil. Al- 
though there are encouraging indications 

\that major discoveries may be made else- 
where, notably the Sahara and offshore 
United States, the chairman of a major 
American oil company expressed the uni- 
versal belief of oil experts in saying that 
“on the basis of nearly a century of experi- 
ence, the odds against finding another oil 
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province on this earth comparable to that 
around the Persian Gulf are tdo great to 
make such a hope a sound basis for the free 
world's long-range planning.” 

Presently this oil province is being ex- 
ploited by 8 major international companies: 
Standard Oj! (New Jersey), Standard Ou 
(California), Texas, Gulf, Socony, and Royal 
Dutch Shell, British Petroleum (55 percent 
controlled by the British Treasury), and 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles (the 
French Government company). The major 
oil-producing countries of the Middle East 
are the Sheikdom of Kuwait, a British-pro- 
tected state with 2,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, 200,000 population, a production of 
1,350,000 barrels a day, and an oil income 
of better than $375 million a year; the King- 
dom of Saudi Arabia, population 6 million, 
production 1,050,000 barrels per day, annual 
oll income $300 million; Iraq, population 
5 million, oil production 700,000 barrels, oil 
income $250 million; Iran, population 20 
million, oll production 850,000 barrels a day, 
oll income $275 million; the Sheikdom of 
Qatar, population 20,000, production 150,000 
barrels a day, oll income $50 million a year. 

In my view, since there is no practical 
alternative for Europe and most of Asia to 
using Middle East oll, the insistence that the 
price of this oll continue to be set by private 
oll companies is indefensible, It makes no 
sense to argue, as does a leading oll econ- 
omist, that price is determined by the eco- 
nomic fact that when oil becomes too ex- 
pensive Europe will turn to low-grade coal 
or other energy sources such as atomic 
power. This is like telling the householder 
that if electricity becomes too expensive he 
can always use candles. Middle East oil is 
the cheapest source of energy available to 
the European consumer for his increasing 
needs, Therefore, Middie East oll prices 
must eventually be regulated on the same 
basis as that of any public utility. 

If the oil companies could—by leaving 
present arrangements undisturbed—assure 
the continued supply of Middle East oil to 

“consumers, perhaps it would make sense 
to go on paying them thelr average of a 
dollar per barrel in after-tax profits. But 
the trouble is: present arrangements will 
not endure, and, while sufficient unto the 
day may be an adequate maxim for a busi- 
ness venture, it should not be the rule that 
guides the United States Government. 

Actually, if the companies are realistic, 
they will be willing to settle for regulation 
under national and international controls 
in preference not only to nationalization 
but to sweeping schemes for internationali- 
zation. At the time of the London confer- 
ence on Suez in 1956, an influentia] British 
weekly, the Observer, proposed that Middle 
East oll resources be transferred to an inter- 
national public corporation representing 
both the local States and those providing 
the capital, which after payment of com- 
pensation would use the profits for the joint 
development of the region. Such proposals 
involving compensation unfortunately run 
aground on the fact that the companies 
would claim payment for their assets and 
future profits, not just the payment for the 
capital value of their installations; and 
since, combined, they can expect to earn 
about $170 billion in the next 30-odd years 
as after-tax profits, at the anticipated dollar 
per barrel average, any agreement on the 
amount of compensation due would be im- 
possible. This imposstbility has been used 
by Washington to justify maintenance of 
present private arrangements—no matter 
what the corresponding political price and 
even at the risk of war. But between con- 
tinuing the dollar-profit-a-barrel policy and 
compensating the companies in the amount 
of $170 billion, there is an alternative, 

On, the surface it might seem that the 
Arab Governments themselves stand to gain, 
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along with the companies, from high prices 
and consequently larger oil royalties, But 
this ignores the old economic truth that 
high prices keep down sales, sales which 
should—given sensible pricing policies—in- 
Crease on an astonishing scale of progres- 
sion. Oil is not only essential to Europe 
today but is the only major reserve for a 
world whose rising population requires rapid 
industrialization. The United States will 
be using 40 percent more oil in 1967 than in 
1957. Europe's demand for oi! will, at the 
least, double every 8 years. The less-de- 
veloped areas of the world will have an even 
greater demand for oll, Asia and particularly 
India depending on the availability of cheap 
energy for their industrialization. 

Already the new Iraqi regime has made 
clear—without yet threatening nationaliza- 
tion—that it will insist on greater revenues 
from its oil, Increased revenues for Iraq 
can be accomplished, it goes without saying, 
through price increases by the Iraq Petro- 
leum Co. accompanied by new concession 
terms giving Iraq a greater share of the 
Profits. But why should this happen when, 
in the long run, everyone would be better 
served by lower prices? 

To take another example, how can Ku- 
Wait, with a production cost of less than 8 
cents a barrel, justify a price of $1.85? 

I propose that the producer and transit 
states of the Middle East, the oil companies 
(financing and operating) and the con- 
Sumer states all submit themselves to com- 
Pulsory jurisdiction of an international 
arbitration board—under the tutelage of the 
U. N. General Assembly—empowered to re- 
Solve disputes on prices and other matters 
between companies and governments (I. e., 
Producer, transit, and consumer govern- 
ments). The board would arbitrate price 
disputes, not fix prices. Revision of price, 
or refusal to allow price changes, could only 
come as a consequence of a complaint to the 
board by one of the interested parties. 

In the absence of this, or a similar price 
arbitration mechanism, the price of Middle 
East oil will remain administered (1. e, not 
based on the market) by companies which 
are often at one and the same time sellers 
and producers, refiners, and marketers. 
Under existing policies, the price they set 
takes into account the price of oil in the 
United States as well as the demands of 
Producer and consumer states and of other 
Potential troublemakers who are not direct 
- Parties—such as the United States Depart- 
Ment of Justice, the United States Congress, 
and domestic producers, In the past nearly 
all price conflicts have been resolved against 
the consumer, t. e., a higher cost to the user 
has been the answer. 

There are, to be sure, certain dilemmas 
implicit in any reduction of the price of 
Middle East oil. The world needs more oil 
and more venture capital to find the oil: 
the profit must be high enough to attract 
Such venture capital. Also, our domestic 
Producers—those advocates of no govern- 
mental interference"—want ironclad quotas 
to prevent any flooding of the United States 
Market with Middle East oil which even 
Now is cheaper—delivered to the United 
States—than domestic oll. 

Neither of these dilemmas need defeat us. 
A tariff could be levied on Middle East oil 
imported into the United States, set at the 
difference between the United States price 
and the delivered cost of Middle East oil. 
The revenues from this tariff could be used 
to buy shut-in production (I. e., discovered 
fields) for a United States national petro- 
leum reserve. To encourage new explora- 
tion in the Middle East, the present 50-50 
formula—splitting half and half, between 
company and producer country, the differ- 
ence between cost and so-called posted 
Price—could be amended to 6634 percent for 
the company and 33 ½ percent for the coun- 
try for the first 500 million barrels, and 
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3314 percent for the company and 6634 per- 
cent for the country thereafter. The price 
of Persian Gulf oil should be reduced 20 
percent from an average of about $2 a bar- 
rel to about $1.60 a barrel. The present 
concession holders in Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, and Kuwait would, of course, get less 
profit—but even half of what the Kuwait 
owners now get annually ($375 million) — 
would not be a bad profit after taxes. 

This would be a reasonable proposal for 
the United States to put to the producing 
countries of the Middle East. The produc- 
ing countries could well agree to such new 
price levels because their unit profit would 
remain the same and with a lower price 
their production, which is to say markets, 
would rise appreciably. 

Saudi, Iraqis, and Americans with whom 
I have discussed this proposal raise an im- 
portant related question: The companies 
would, they say, hike their prices indirectly 
beyond the control and even knowledge of 
the producing countries—through refinery, 
transportation, and other charges. This 
fear seems to me groundless. But it leads 
to my second proposal. 

Il. A NEW CORPORATE STRUCTURE 


It is a fact of profound political impor- 
tance that the small Middle East state feels 
powerless before the major integrated oil 
company. Standard Oil (a term once used 
to describe any major American oil com- 
pany) and Anglo-Iranian (the pre-Mossadegh 
British company in Iran) are now replaced 
with the epithet “the oil companies.” The 
memory of some of the rather questionable 
practices of the oil companies in influencing 
internal affairs of the various Arab countries 
is ever present. The possibility of sincere 
reformation of the oil companies is simply 
not believed. Kamil al-Chaderchi, the 
leader of the National Democratic Party of 
Iraq (one of the parties represented in the 
new regime) once said in talking to an AP 
correspondent: 2 

“Iraqi public opinion regards the oil com- 
panies as usurpers, the latter having con- 
spired with the British Government to rob 
the country of its most vital resources, The 
British Government has exploited Iraq’s 
weakness, as in the case of the Mosul region 
which the Turks once claimed unrightly 
fully for themselves, and whose maintenance 
as part of Iraq the British said they would 
not uphold unless the Iraq Government was 
most indulgent with the oil company, fail- 
ing which the Mosul region would go to the 
Turks who would readily grant the oll com- 
pany the concession. 

“Whether or not the British warning was 
meant as such it caused the Iraq Govern- 
ment to grant the concession to the company 
on a long-term basis and at a very cheap 

rice.“ 9 
F This charge is true, and the defense that 
it happened in 1925 is not adequate in 
Iraq—even in 1958. 

In Saudi Arabia, too, officials ànd intel- 
lectuals chafe at their helplessness in deal~ 
ing with a group of integrated major com- 

es, The Director General of Oil Affairs 
in the Saudi Government, Sheikh Abdullah 
Tariki, has said that the parent companies 
of Aramco—Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Standard Of] (California), Texas, and So- 
cony—encompass many interests opposed to 
those of Saudi Arabia, He feels Aramco 
should be an independent company doing 
business only in Saudi Arabia. It is being 
recognized to some extent—and indeed, it 
seems to me self-evident—that government- 
owned or controlled companies—such as 
British Petroleum or Compagnie Francaise 
des Petroles—will not be tolerated for long 
in the Middle East (government-controlled 
companies are not permitted in most Latin 
American countries). But it is not recog- 
nized at all that the Arab governments will 
never fully trust the major integrated Inter- 
national company and want instead compa- 
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nies with interests restricted to each na- 
tional jurisdiction, 

What the Arabs want, in short, is what the 
United States courts wanted when Dupont 
was ordered to divest itself of General Mo- 
tors. In the case of Aramco, many Arab 
suspicions would be removed if the parent 
companies were to distribute their shares in 
Aramco to their shareholders. Aramco 
would then be a new and independent en- 
tity with economic interests more parallel 
to those of the Saudi Government. The 
Saudis would then have less reason to feel— 
as they do now—that some of the owners sell 
other oil before they sell Saudi oll. If an 
independent Aramco decided on a reduc- 
tion in price, its decision would be trusted as 
one made with long-range Saudi interests in 
mind. +i 

To encourage the companies to disperse 
their stock I would favor legislation ex- 
empting such a “spin-off” of stock from 
capital gains taxation. This might seem to 
constitute a windfall, but if the oil com- 
panies could, by this means, be made to 
consider fundamental reorganization, I be- 
lieve this would be a small price to pay for 
the attendant political benefits. Such a 
breakup of the operating companies would, 
moreover, help keep within bounds the ever- 
increasing political power of the Integrated 
oil companies. 

As a general rule I propose that ways be 
explored to restrict holdings by integrated 
companies to those foreign producing com- 
panies which export less than 200,000 bar- 
Tels per day. £ 

III. KUWAIT AND REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


With these two proposals as the basis for 
& new approach to the Middle East, we can 
proceed—and should proceed—to realize the 
full economic benefits of our reforms. We 
should move on toward the often- discussed 
regional development fund into which sur- 
plus oil revenues would be channeled. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY is one of the 
many who have pressed for such a fund— 
under U. N. auspices—to serve as a capital 
reservoir and technical planning body for 
Middle East development. 

To establish such a fund the revenue sur- 
pluses of Kuwait would be essential—this 
year, for example, Kuwait could contribute 
$250 million—and here joint action with 
Britain becomes necessary. With its pro- 
duction of 1.3 million barrels per day and its 
population of only 200,000 Kuwait has had 
enough surplus income (despite lavishness if 
not extravagance) to become the largest 
single provider of new capital to the Lon- 
don money market, Kuwait has 
three-quarters of a billion dollars of capital 
to Britain since 1950 and this year is ex- 
pected to export at least $200 million more. 
Needless to say this fact is known to Nasser, 
who is also aware that with capital-poor 
Egypt's rapidly increasing population he 
must obtain surplus capital for economic 
development unless Egypt is literally to 
starve. The increase in Egypt's population, 
now 23 million, is at a rate of close to 400,- 
000 a year. That, not Israel, is Nasser's 
major problem. ` 

A regional development fund financed by 
surplus revenues would do more than any- 
thing else, it seems to me, to assure a con- 
tinuous flow of oll. Given such a fund, 
the transit countries—Egypt, Syria, and 
Lebanon—would have a strong vested in- 
terest in keeping the oil coming from the 
fields through the pipelines to Western and 
Asian consumers, 

As matters stand, in the absence of a fund, 
the knowledge that so much surplus capital 
is leaving a region that is in such need of 
capital enrages Arab nationalists. It has 
seemed to many that the British have com- 
promised their position as a trustee by over - 
eagerness to obtain the Sheikh of Kuwalt's 
funds. The State Department, when asked 
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if it had considered advising the British to 
have some of this sum invested in the Middle 
East, replied that the Sheikh of Kuwait in- 
sisted on his money being invested in London, 
I am informed that this is the view generally 
held by State Department Middle East ex- 
perts; it isn't up to us, they say, to tell the 
Sheikh of Kuwait where to invest his funds. 
But since Kuwait exists only by virtue of 
British protection, American acquiescence in 
this channeling of massive amounts of capi- 
tal from an underdeveloped region to a highly 
industrialized United States ally is inter- 
preted as American indifference to the wel- 
fare of the Middle East. Far from acquiesc- 
ing, the United States should, on the con- 
trary, be prepared to help underwrite the loss 
to Britain of Kuwait investment capital. 

While Nasser confers with the Sheikh of 
Kuwait, our State Department tells us that 
regional development plans are impractical. 
There is some talk in the Department that 
transit dues might be raised (this to pacify 
for a time Arab owners), but this sounds 
suspiciously as though only another charge 
is to be passed on to the consumer. Less 
radical proposals than the diversion of Ku- 
walt's surplus have been made recently by 
former British Minister of State Anthony 
Nutting. by the Lebanese politician-pipeline 
builder Emile Bustani, and by the Foreign 
Minister of Italy. They envisage contribu- 
tions by all-producing governments and by 

the of] companies of 5 to 10 percent of their 
profits to a Middle East Regional Develop- 
ment Fund. But all such ideas have fallen 
on barren ground. On at least one occasion 
a plan of this nature was submitted to au- 
thorities in Washington by an ollman with 
the knowledge and approval of his company; 
the company was willing to have the plan 
discussed but not willing to sponsor it. 
State Department officials sympathetic to the 
project privately advised, however, that it 
would get nowhere unless it was sponsored 
by the companies. (Investigation confirmed 
that this was correct.) The project remains 
undisturbed in the archives of the Depart- 
ment, 

I hold no illusions that any of the parties 
concerned will rush to adopt the proposals 
which I have set forth. But I submit that 
these are realistic suggestions, Certainly a 
clinging to the status quo can only lead to 
a succession of new losses by the West in 
the Middle East. The immediate goal of 
United States policy must be to avoid na- 
tionalization until we can have internation- 
alization. 2 

The order of priority of those who must 
be persuaded to accept these proposals (and, 
also, in my view, the order of difficulty) is 
the administration, the American oll com- 
panies, the foreign oll companies—last, the 
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Low-Cost, Hron-Pnorir Ou. 

The immensity of Middle East oll fields 
permits extremely low production costs, 
ranging from less than 10 cents to a maxi- 
mum of 30 cents a barrel for ou that is sold 
for $2.12—an average profit per barrel of 
from $1.75 to $1.90, This, together with low 
exploration costs, results in astronomical 
profits, as it takes only 5 feet of drilling to 
discover the same amount of oil In the Mid- 
die East as is discovered by drilling 1 mile 
in this country. 

This year the oil companies and the pro- 
ducing States will split a profit of more 
than $2.5 billion. In 1966, by which date 
the Chase Manhattan Bank estimates that 

the present production rate of 4 million 
barrels per day will increase to 8 million 


barrels per day, the profits under present ` 


prices would be $5.5 billion. By 1974, pro- 
duction will again double for a profit of $11 
billion, 
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Meat Price Trends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent high price of meat to consumers 
has, for some time, been of concern to 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee, of 
which I have the honor to be the chair- 
man, We have been surprised, as I am 
sure have most Members of the House, to 
witness the paradox of meat prices 
climbing to record levels at a time of un- 
employment and economic recession. 

The March, the subcommittee issued 
a brief report, Trends in Efficiency in 
Meat Processing and Distribution. That 
document considered efficiency trends in 
the meatpacking industry from 1947 to 
1954. 

The problems of meat prices and effi- 
ciency in meat processing and distribu- 
tion have continued to intrigue me. I 
have, therefore, continued to study them 
beyond the scope of the subcommittee’s 
report. As a result of this study, I have 
found much additional material con- 
cerning these important problems. 

Briefly, Mr. Speaker, here are a few 
of the findings I have made: 

First. Prices received by farmers for 
livestock have increased in recent 


months, but these prices are still below - 


those of previous peak periods. The in- 
creases in livestock prices reflect the 
temporary shortage in the marketing of 
hogs and cattle. This shortage is pri- 
marily the result of the following factors: 
(a) The drought in 1957 reduced cattle 
stocks, and (b) high feed ratios appear 
to have brought on more extended feed- 
ing periods for livestock. 

The shortage of hogs and cattle is 
temporary and there is reason to expect 
that some reduction in livestock prices 
paid farmers will occur before the end of 
the year, especially in hog prices. In 
other words, scarcity again will prove 
only short-term support to farm prices 
and an illusory prop to farm income. 

Second. When livestock prices go up, 
these changes reflect in the wholesale 
and retail meat prices, but when live- 
stock prices fall, retail meat prices do not 
march in step. Obviously, the margins 
between the prices paid to farmers for 
livestock and the prices paid by con- 
sumer for meat have been widened. 
Meatpackers and retailers have a greater 
power to protect their price margins 
against price trends than do farmers 
have the power to stabilize their price 
structure. 

Third. Many of the devices by which 
the major meatpackers used to control 
or influence livestock markets in former 
years are no longer operative. The pack- 
ers complain, on the other hand, that 
food chains are able to bid on their out- 
put on a take-it-or-leave- it basis. Com- 
petition certainly exists in the food re- 
tailing industry. But the meatpackers 
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complain that the buying power of the 
chains guarantees that margins between 
wholesale and retail prices do not disap- 
pear and that substantial profits are 
made. The meatpackers claim that they 
are increasingly becoming mere subcon- 
tractors for big chains. 

Fourth. In large measure and at some 
saving in total economic cost, food chains 
have taken over the earlier functions of 
major meatpackers in the distribution of 
meat from the packinghouse to the retail 
store. The complicated and extensive 
distribution networks which gave major 
packers a firm control over markets have 
been duplicated by chains. 

Fifth. The meat industry is currently 
undergoing a technical change. It is 
being promoted with substantial invest- 
ment by major packing companies, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength vis 
a vis the food chains and hope for a re- 
juvenation of profit margins. It can re- 
sult in lowered retail prices if savings are 
passed on to consumers. However, such 
changes will also have social costs in that 
they will (a) probably reduce the number 
of small independent meatpackers, (b) 
result in the displacement of workers in 
the meatpacking industry and (c) re- 
duce job opportunities to farmers who 
are forced to leave their farms and seek 
employment in nearby cities, 

Sixth. Efficiency gains in the meat- 
packing industry have been close or equal 
to those in most American industries. 
This productivity increase has offset 
wage increases and avoided any substan- 
tial increase in labor costs per unit of 
production. 

Currently, wage costs of producing a 
pound of meat is 3.5 cents, as compared 
with 3.4 cents in 1952 and 3.2 cents in 
1951. During these years the processing 
of meat has increased. When this -in- 
creased processing is computed, then la- 
bor productivity in the meatpacking in- 
dustry becomes quite considerable in re- 
cent years. 

Seventh. Workers in retail meat mar- 
kets appear to have made comparable 
gains in efficiency. Retail wage costs per 
pound of meat has dropped from 6.1 cents 
in 1953 to 4.2 cents in 1956. When the 
labor costs in a meatpacking plant and 
retail store are computed together, la- 
bor cost per pound of meat amount to 
less than 10 cents a pound. This is a 
drop from 1953. In fact, even if work- 
ers could be persuaded to work for noth- 
ing and if companies passed on to con- 
sumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat today would remain higher than 
it was in 1956. 

My studies have also led me to suggest 
two additional recommendations, These 
are: 

First. That the Livestock Research and 
Marketing Committee of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service be broadened to in- 
clude representatives of consumers and 
labor organizations. f 

Second. The social cost of technolog- 
ical programs should be estimated, 
budgeted, and balanced off along with 
direct economic cost of new investment. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
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should like to include my additional 
views on trends in efficiency in meat 
processing and distribution: 

ÅDDITIONAL VIEWS ON TRENDS IN EFFICIENCY 
In Mar PROCESSING AND DISTRISUTION 
RETAIL MEAT PRICES 

In the closing months of 1957 and the first 
4 months of 1958, retail meat prices paid 
by consumers over the country haye steadily 
mounted. 

The latest BLS index of retail meat prices 
(April 1958) reports average mest prices at 
u level of 21.5 percent above the average 
of 1947-49. This represents a 30-percent 
gain over prices prevailing in April 1956, 
and a 16-percent gain over April of 1957. 

Retail meat price trends in recent years 
are highlighted in the following table: 
Retail meat prices (1947-49 average, 1951, 

1956, 1957, and current montis) 


Price 

per 

pound 

(in cents) 
9. 


Source: Average price paid per pound of 
Meat by all United States households as 
reported in Food Consumption of House- 
holds in the United States, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Report No. 1, 
Pages 66-70, adjusted by BLS index of re- 
tail meat prices. 

These increases in meat prices have come 
at a time of general economic decline. In- 
evitably, therefore, they have become the 
subject of public question and comment. 
Many have pointed to the paradox of rising 
Prices on meats at a time of declining in- 
come and buying power for millions of our 
Nation's families, 

Livestock prices 

Prices paid by consumers for meat are 
Close to or above their highest points in 
history. 

Prices received by farmers for livestock, 
despite substantial increases, are below pre- 
Ilous peak periods. In April livestock prices 
Were 17 percent below their 1951 peak. 

At the same time farmers in April re- 
Celved prices for livestock which were 38 
Percent above the low points of late 1955 
and early 1956. 

Such levels appear to have continued 
through May and June. 

Livestock quotations in April compared 
as follows with earlier dates: 


Un dollars per hundredweight] 


Source: BLS and Livestock Division, Agri- 
Cultural Marketing Service. 

This is a record of price fluctuation to be 
found in few other sectors of the Nation's 


p 
= from January 1, 1958, 
percent under the compar- 
able period of 1957. Beef output in the same 
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period showed a 10 percent decline and pork, 
a drop of 5 percent. 

Such shortages of livestock have sharply 
raised prices received by producers. There 
has been a full reversal of the situation of 
early 1956 when adequate marketings of meat 
animals drove livestock prices down 40 per- 
cent below 1947-49 averages. Current rela- 
tively high prices have come only after re- 
ductions in national meat supplies from an 
average of 166 pounds per capita in 1956 to 
159 pounds per capita in 1957 and to an 
annual per capita rate of 145 pounds in the 
first quarter of 1958. 

It would appear that when livestock sup- 
plies begin to be adequate for the American 
people, farm producers suffer heavy losses. 
Only when supplies dwindle sharply below 
the apparent needs of our expanding popu- 
lation do prices received by farmers come 
close to a fair parity ratio. 

Today's rising livestock prices are not evi- 
dence that the recurrent cycle of brief feast 
and long famine has been broken for Ameri- 
can livestock raisers. Such prices invite 
strongly increased production and subse- 
quent price declines. No stabilization of 
livestock prices at levels of supply adequate 
to the needs of an expanding population has 
been attempted by Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. 

Livestock marketings in 1958 have been re- 
duced by two factors: (1) Following last 
year’s break in the drought which had re- 
duced cattle stocks over the Plains States, 
ranchers began a long range program of re- 
bulding herds. This rebuilding has sharply 
curtailed marketings of cows and heifers. 
(2) High feed ratios appear to have brought 
more extended feeding periods. The hog- 
corn ratio for the week ending April 5 was 
17.6 as compared with 13.9 in the comparable 
week of 1957. In February and March,. it 
had reached even higher levels. This price 
ratio encourages longer feeding periods and 
the transformation of more low-cost feed 
into high-priced pounds of livestock. The 
Department of Agriculture, for example, re- 
ported the number of cattle and calves on 
feed, as of April 1, 1958, to be 12 percent 
higher than on the same date in 1957. 

Current, shortages are temporary. An 
estimated 6 percent Increase in this spring's 
pig crop is expected. Cattle marketings are 
expected to rise somewhat above first quar- 
ter levels, although full year totals will re- 
main below those of 1956 and 1957. Ac- 
cordingly, there is reason to expect some 
reduction in livestock prices before the end 
of the year. This is likely to be most true of 
hog prices. 

Scarcity again will prove only a short-term 
support to farm prices and an illusory prop 
to farm income. ? 

Wholesale and retail meat price trends 

When livestock prices go up such price 
changes have always refiected themselves 
quickly at wholesale and retall levels. Be- 
tween 1947-49 and 1951, for example, live- 
stock prices rose 19.9 percent. In the same 
period retail meat prices rose 19.5 percent a 
But when livestock prices fall, retail meat 
prices no longer march in step. Then con- 
sumer prices fall slowly, if at all, even while 
farm prices are dropping precipitously. 

This is shown by the following comparison 
of changes In livestock, wholesale and retail 
meat prices after 1951: 


Percent change: 
1951 to 1956 average. 
1951 to 1957 average 
1951 to April 1058. 


Source: BLS indexes of wholesale and re- 
tall prices. 
Footnote at end of speech. 
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By 1957 prices received by farmers had 
fallen more than three times as fast as prices 
charged consumers for meats—31 percent as 
compared with 9 percent. 

As of April 1958, livestock prices were 
still 17 percent below the 1951 peak. But 
retail prices were 1.7 percent above 1951's 
high level. 

Obviously margins between prices received 
by farmers for meat and prices paid by con- 
sumers have been widening. This Is true 
even though statistical devices so far deyel- 
oped to measure this trend cannot give any 
sure measure of its extent. 

There can be little doubt that the power 
of meatpackers and retailerst to protect 
their price margins against downtrends is 
greater than the farmer’s power to stabilize 
his own price structure, There has been no 
charge that competition has been elimi- 
nated in the food retailing industry. No 
food chain has the power to set and main- 
tain a monopoly price far above a free mar- 
ket place. However, competition among 
food chains appears to be limited by pricing 
formulas which protect profit margins. 

The chain’s buying power at wholesale 
and their ability to control retail prices cer- 
tainly do not protect against considerable 
fluctuations in profit margins. They do 
guarantee, however, the margins between 


wholesale and retail prices do not disappear 


and that substantial profits are made under 
any and all circumstances. 

Farmers who sell their livestock in free“ 
markets are paid prices over which they 
have Individually no control. They must 
sell at a “market price’ whether or not it 
brings a return on labor and investment or 
a net loss. They are subject to the un- 
cushioned impact of supply and demand. 

Packer influence 

It is true that many devices by which 
meatpackers controlled or influenced live- 
stock markets in former years are no longer 
operative. There is substantial competition 
among packers for available stock, especially 
at times when supplies are inadequate, At 
times of “surplus” packers appear to suc- 
ceed in driving prices down sharply. 

Current trends in marketing are in fact 
strengthening the position of livestock 
buyers. Increasingly cattle sales are direct 
from large feed-lot operators to packers. 
This by passes the central stockyards where 
a falr competitive price for livestock is pre- 
sumably established. Thus, the livestock 
producer is tending to become a subcon- 
tractor for the packer. There is fear among 
small livestock producers that integration, as 
in the poultry industry, may emerge as a 
controlling pattern. 

Many packers, on the other hand, com- 
plain that they are increasingly becoming 
mere subcontractors for the big chains, (The 
economic disadvantages of such relationships 
have been often described by parts suppliers 
to major automobile producers.) 

Many packers also complain that the prices 
they receive at wholesale from major food 
chains are in effect buyer-administered prices. 
Increasingly, they say, food chains bid for 
the output of meatpackers on a dictated 
price, take-it-or-leave-it basis. Many oper- 
ate their own packinghouses as yardsticks on 
prices for occasional sales at less than costs 
of production, 

‘Retail chains have strengthened their po- 
sition also by promoting their own brands 
of meat at the expense of packer brands and 
labels. This means added freedom to shift 
orders from packer to packer in a drive for 
continued price advantage. 


Profit returns on such processed meats are 
clearly higher than on carcass or dressed 
meats. Packinghouse corporations which 
have concentrated their output on such 


z 
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meats have consistently reported higher 
profit levels than those wholesaling tradi- 
tional cuts for the retall-meat counters. 

A further indication of these economic 
relations shown in the following tables show- 
ing percentages of profit to net worth for 
meatpacking corporations and retail food 
chain corporations in key past periods: 


Un percent] 


11 meat- 51 food 
packers | companies 
combined 
7A 
13.4 
8. 5 
10. 3 


Source: The Marketing and Transportation 
Situation, July 1957, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Full data for such interindustry compari- 
sons covering 1957 are still not available. 
However, the following table comparing 
profits of 3 major retail chains with 3 major 
meatpackers, is significant. 


3 retall chains t 


3 meatpackers ? 


Percont 
on not] Profits 
worth 


Profits 


13.1 857. 734, 000 
11.8 | 35,025, 000 
14.6 | 21, 830, 000 


$47, 989, 000 


CA. & P., Kroger, and Safeway, 
Swift, Armour, and Wilson, 
Changes in distribution 

In large measure and at some saving in 
total economic costs, major retail food 
chains have taken over the earlier func- 
tion of major meatpackers in the distribu- 
tion of meat from the packinghouse to the 
retall store. The complicated and exten- 
sive distribution networks which 30 and 
40 years ago gave major packers a firm con- 
trol over markets have been duplicated by 
the chains. Branch houses, salés units, and 
Meets of refrigerated cars by which packers 
brought their meats wholesale to the small- 
est communities have been made in large 
part obsolete, Now in the era of the large 
food chain, the supermarket, and the truck, 
much of this system of distribution has be- 
come an economic handicap to the big 
packer. Shutdowns and consolidation of 
such outlets have been frequent in recent 
years, although they retain a major eco- 
nomic function in supplying meats to inde- 
pendent retail and institutional buyers. 


EFFICIENCY TRENDS 


Under the conditions of imperfect com- 
petition existing in the meat industry, as 
suggested above, it is difficult to predict the 
co) ences of technological progress. 
What impact this dynamic factor for change 
will have on the industry cannot de fore- 
told. Increased efficiency and lowered costs 
may bring lowered retall prices or higher in- 
come for farmers and workers—or the lion's 
share of such gains may be taken as profit 
to swell corporate dividends and earned sur- 
plus accounts. 

Such progress, too, may bring losses which 
do not appear on corporation income ac- 
counts. These include social costs flowing 
from the displacement of thousands of work- 
ers now in the meatpacking industry, In- 
cluded with this also, must be the loss of 
potential industry employment to thou- 


sands who are now being displaced on Amer- 


ican farms. The packing industry, concen- 
trated in Midwest farm areas, has drawn 
largely on the farm population for its past 
labor force. The consequences of reducing 
job opportunities in farm areas will not be 
light. 
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Change underway 


Meanwhile, in the meat industry tech- 
nological progress—the development of new 
machines, new processes and new methods— 
is taking place. It is supported on all sides 
as unlocking the door for new opportunities, 
It is being promoted with substantial in- 
vestment by major packing corporations, who 
see in it rebuilt competitive strength vis- 
a-vis the food chains and hope for an early 
rejuvenation of profit margins. Also much 
progress is looked to as a means of reducing 
the number of small independent packers 
who have entered the industry in recent 
years. ‘This latter goal was urged on the 
industry at the 1957 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute by an automation engi- 
neer of the Ford Motor Co. He pointed out 
that newer and smaller packers, lacking the 
capital required for automation, could be 
quickly cutdistanced by the industry's lead- 
ing producers. 

The present situation 


It is true that technological progress made 
so far in the industry has not been sensa- 
tional. Often old and established ways of 
doing things in the industry—the first in 
the Nation to establish assembly line tech- 
niques—hayve blocked the path to needed in- 
novation, 

Special difficulties do exist. The industry 
deals with a live and unpredictable raw ma- 
terlal, which unlike spark plugs or strips of 
sheet steel, is not uniform in dimensions or 
in quality.“ It turns out thousands of spe- 
clal products in accordance with differing 
recipes and procedures. 

Nevertheless, efficiency gains of the pack- 
ing industry have been close or equal to those 
of most American industries even in recent 
years of speeding technological change, 

The subcommittee’s report of March 10 
pointed to a 24 percent gain in output per 
man-hour in meatpacking between 1947 and 
1954. Other data show an additional gain of 
more than 10 percent between 1954 and the 
first quarter of 1958. This is a 37 percent 
increase in output per production worker 
man-hour in a 10-year period, or 3.7 percent 
a year. 

This means that output per man-hour 
measured in live-weight pounds of animals 
slaughtered and processed rose as follows: 


Pounds per 

Year: man-hour 
yO a Pee eile A iret ae eer ce Ear 88. 9 
Ehi ee ere ae 110. 2 
S ere anny aes - 117.8 
1958 (Jan.-Mar.) 2 AEAU 122. 1 


Source: Derived from Department of Agri- 
culture and Census production data and 
BLS man-hours. 

This has served to offset wage increases 
and to avoid any substantial increases dur- 
ing recent years in labor cost per unit of 
production. 

Currently, the wage cost of producing a 
pound of red meat ts 3.5 cents. This com- 
pares with 3.4 cents per pound in 1952, and 
3.2 cents in 1951" This includes the added 
costs,of the greater processing of meat that 
has come in recent years. More meats than 
ever before are being frozen, canned, and 
elaborately packaged before they reach retall 
outlets. Output volume of. frozen precut 
meats, for example, increased more than 500 
percent between 1951 and 1956. Thus, fig- 
ures based on an increase of 24 percent in 
man-hour productivity between 1947 and 
1954 * = or 37 percent between 1947 and 
1958, seriously understate the true gain in 
efficiency. 

They are based on output measured not 
In terms of end products but in pounds of 
raw materials consumed. Necessarily, they 
must fall to give credit to workers for the 
added processing of meat done In the modern 
meatpacking industry. How great this dis- 


tortion may be ts indicated by figures from 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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census reports of the meatpacking industry. 
These figures show value added by manu- 
facture per man-hour of work rising in 
meatpacking by 56 percent between 1947 and 
1954. 

This is more than double the productivity 
gain of 24 percent shown by the cruder 
measure of pounds of livestock slaughtered. 
It suggests sharply that the rise in meat- 
packing industry labor productivity has been 
very considerable in recent years, Labor 
cost estimates used in this statement are 
all based upon the cruder measure of pro- 
ductivity which admittedly ignores an im- 
portant part of its actual increase. 

Workers in retail meat markets appear to 
have made comparable gains in efficiency, 
although complete data on this question 
have not been developed. This is suggested 
by a report in Supermarket Merchandising 
(August 1957) of a survey of meat-market 
operations in 28 retail food companies op- 
erating a total of 741 stores. According to 
this source, trends of labor cost in meat 
markets were as follows: 


Expressed as cents in retail wages per 
pound of meat, this record is as follows: 


Wage payments 
Wage costs per pound of meat at retail, 
including labor in retail stores and in pack- 
ing houses in recent years have moved as 
follows: 
[In cents per pound] 


Year Packing | Retall | Total 
Labor? labor 
— — 
4.1 6.1 10.2 
4.3 65 08 
4.3 4.9 10.2 
43 4.2 5 


Labor cost per 1.25 pounds réd meat at wholesale. 


Current figures for labor costs in meat 
packing already cited show no substantial 
increase. Although data for 1957 and 1958 
costs in meat retailing are not currently 
available other evidence indicates efficiency 
gains in line with 1953 to 1956 trends, 

Clearly the combined labor costs for a 
pound of meat at retail amounts to less than 
10 cents per pound. The increase in the 
price of an average pound of meat since 1956 
amounts to 14 cents a pound (from 57.9 cents 
to 71.9 cents in April 1958) or more than 
the total packaging-retall wage bill. 

Even if workers could be persuaded to work 
for nothing and if employers passed on to 
consumers every penny so saved, the price 
of meat would-remain higher than it was in 
1956. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following are proposals supplementary 
to those contained in the subcommittee’s 
previous report: : 

1. Changes in Advisory Committee Mem- 
bership: The livestock Research and Mar- 
keting Committee of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service might well be broadened to 
include representatives of consumers and of 
labor ofganizations in the meat 
and distribution fields. 

Such representation will bring not only 
new approaches to basic problems under 
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study, but will serve to bring urgently needed 
support to programs developed from all those 
Concerned with the welfare of the meat 
industries. 

2. Labor-Management Educational Pro- 
gram: Labor relations in the meat indus- 
tries have been generally constructive in re- 


cent years. Wage Increases have been offset 


by increasing output per man-hour of labor. 
Although precise measures are difficult, it 
would appear that the average packinghouse 
Worker today receives less real wage per 
Pound of meat produced than 5 years ago 
or 10 years ago. The buying power of the 
wage received per pound of meat has shown 
no perceptible increase. 

Any effort to create suspicion and hostility 
between the men who labor on farms to pro- 
Vide livestock for the industry and the men 
Who labor in packing plants or behind retail 
meat counters to bring meat to the public 
must be decried. 

Many workers in the industry do fear-the 
impact of technological change. This fear 
is not baseless, In an industry where there 
Is either a slowly rising or a static volume 
of total output such changes do reduce total 
employment. In times of declining volume 
and rising unemployment, fears multiply 
powerfully. For the workers made jobless— 
for the young men who find the employment 
doors of an industry closed—technological 
changes to carry the impact of individual 
or family disaster, 

Research and educational programs to 
speed technical progress can succeed, there- 
fore, only if they give consideration to the 
total employment problem of the packing 
industry. They must recognize that the 
Social cost of such change must be estimated 
and budgeted and balanced off along with 
direct economic costs of new investment. 

Unions in the industry have given evi- 
dence of willingness to cooperate for its 
Progress. That willingness should not be 
disregarded by the employers of the industry. 
ee we ENT 


About 70 cents of thé retall meat dollar 
at that time went to livestock raisers. 
Hence, a 1-percent increase in livestock 
Prices could haye been passed on to con- 
Sumers as a seven-tenths of 1 percent in- 
Crease in meat prices. In fact, retailers took 
1 percent or more. A 14-percent increase at 
retail would have been more than sufficient 
to cover higher prices to farmers. 

im the same general way farm efficiency 
in the production of livestock has not kept 
Pace with the gigantic overall efficiency gains 
Made by American agriculture as a whole. 
Current Department of Agriculture figures 
show a gain in man-hour efficiency in live- 
Stock raising of 25 percent for the period, 
1910-56 » * years in which the out- 
Put per man-hour in all agriculture rose by 
an astounding 196 percent. 

* Pounds, red meat produced per man-hour 
divided into BLS average hourly earnings in 
Meatpacking, 


“Fishbait” Miller 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


i OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
April I received a letter from a gentle- 
man in St, Louis, Mo., asking for my fa- 
Vorite fish story. Upon hearing the word 
fish, I immediately thought of our al- 
Ways willing and helpful Doorkeeper— 
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and sometime television star—“Fishbait” 
Miller. 

Under permission of my. colleagues, I 
include in the Recorp my reply to the 
gentleman in St. Louis about our inimi- 
table ‘Fishbait” Miller and my private 
candidate for the congressional TV Os- 
car: 

Mr, LESLIE G, KENNON, 
St. Lotis, Mo: 

Dear Ma. Kennon: Thank you for your let- 
ter dated April 11, regarding fish tales. 

Members of Congress are exposed almost 
daily to fish tales of one sort of another, 
These tales usually have nothing to do with 
fish, but are usually offered to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people as supporting evi- 
dence for one legislative cause or another. I 
am sure that is not the type of fish tale you 
want. Being a Congresswoman—or gentle- 
lady as we are sometimes called—I don't go 
for fishing with quite the same enthusiasm 
as some of my male colleagues. So I can't 
really offer you any genuine fish tale of that 
sort either. 

However, here Is a story—a true story. One 
which should lend dignity to your collection 
of fish tales, The Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives—one of the finest people 
I know, an efficient, noble, and chivalrous 
gentleman, of old school teaching—is a Mr. 
“Fishbait” Miller. Fishbalt“ has hooked 
the hearts of all Members of Congress, and 
no lobbyist or fisherman can make that claim. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cora KNUTSON. 


Fate of the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Bill Shows Need for Presidential 


Item Veto Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s veto of the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill demonstrates 
anew the crying need for Congress to act 
on item veto legislation. Because of the 
present state of the law, the President 
was forced either to sign the whole 
money bill, or veto it entirely. 

As it is, a number of important agen- 
cies of the Government could be ham- 
strung unless Congress provides them 
with funds. Let the President had no 
choice because of his strong opposition 
to the provision relating to the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. Now, 
the closing days of the session will be 
further clogged and delayed because we 
must reconsider the appropriation bill all 
over again. = 

The logical, efficient, and economical 
way out of such tangles is to give the 
President power to veto individual items 
in appropriation bills. Such vetoes 
could, of course, be overridden by two- 
thirds vote of Congress. 

I have sponsored legislation along 
those lines for a number of years. Prob- 
ably a constitutional amendment is the 
proper approach, as embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 343. 

In any case, America's taxpayers could 
be saved literally millions each year if _ 
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the President were allowed to pare indi- 
vidual items from money bills, rather 
than often having to hold his nose and 
sign the whole thing rather than let im- 
portant functions lie fallow due to a veto 
of. the entire measure. It has worked 
well when actively and prudently applied 
in the States and could be the soundest 
budgetary reform possible on the na- 
tional level. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this latest veto 
will spur the 86th Congress to zero in on 
the item veto proposal as a first order 
of business when it convenes in January. 
It would solve the whole problem of un- 
necessary wasteful provisions in money 
bills and yet not upset the essential bal- 
ance between legislative and executive 
fiscal responsibilities. 


Mr. Adams Is Due an Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., relating to the charges and 
countercharges in the Sherman Adams 
case: 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 14, 1958] 
Mr. ApaMs Is DUE AN INVESTIGATION 


Surely the sanctimonious air so often 
assumed by the Eisenhower administration 
will be a little less pronounced now that 
Sherman Adams, the President's right-hand 
man, has admitted that a Boston industrial- 
ist has paid hotel bills for the Presidential 
assistant amounting to almost $2,000 over 
the past 4 years. i 

On top of accepting such generous bos- 
pitality, apparently without qualm, tbe 
man who has had almost as much to do with 
the running of the country as President 
Eisenhower during the last 6 years, says it 
is also true that he has intervened on be- 
half of this particular benefactor three 
times before Federal agencies. And the 
inference is clear that these appearances 
were not in opposition to anything his friend 
sought. 

Adams’ admission to all this came about as 
a result of evidence produced by a special 
House subcommittee in its investigation of 
regulatory agencies to determine if they have 
been subjected to undue outside influences. 
This subcommittee made news earlier this 
year when it fired its chief counsel, Dr. 
Bernard A. Schwartz, New York University 
law professor and one of the country’s top 
experts on administrative law. It was Dr. 
Schwartz’ disclosures that led to the forced 
resignation in March of Richard A. Mack, a 
member of the Federal Communications 
Commission, after evidence showed that he 
had received financial aid from the successful 
applicant for a television station license in 
Florida. i 

Dr. Schwartz charged that he was fired be- 
cause he wanted to determme whether the 
FCC and other Federal were being 
treated as puppets of big business and the 
White House. The former chief counsel of 
the committee was particularly desirous of 
investigating the activities of Sherman 
Adams. i 
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Since the dismissal of Dr. Schwartz, the 
subcommittee reports it has received allega- 
tions that Bernard Goldfine, the man who 
paid Adams’ hotel bills, has received prefer- 
ential treatment from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission by virtue of Goldfine's close 
friendship with Adams. 

Of course, as far as President Eisenhower 
is concerned, Sherman Adams no doubt will 
come out of this as clean as a hound's tooth, 
Just as Ricaan Nixon did in 1952 when it 
was disclosed that he had accepted gifts 
amounting to $18,000 from well-to-do Call- 
fornians to supplement his salary as a United 
States Senator. 

But the House subcommittee need not be 
so tolerant of Mr. Adams’ indiscretions. It 
can and should follow Dr. Schwartz! lead, 
and make a thorough investigation of White 
House pressures that Sherman Adams appar- 
ently has exerted upon various Federal regu- 
latory agencies. 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 17, 1958 
Now How Far Back SHALL We Go? 


As was to be expected, our friend of the 
afternoon has come boldly to the defense of 
Sherman Adams, presidential assistant and 
sanctimonious condemner of all that smacks 
of indiscretion and corruption in govern- 
ment. The leader makes a great to-do about 
the use of the word “intervened,” denying 
that Mr. Adams “intervened” with any Fed- 
eral agency from which his well-heeled 
friend, Bernard Goldfine, sought help. 

Mr. Adams, in a letter to the head of the 
investigating House committee, stated that 
on two occasions he contacted heads of Fed- 
eral agencies with which Mr. Goldfine was 
involved, and either asked for information 
or arranged an appointment. Mr. Adams 
emphatically stated that he did not ask spe- 
cial favors for his friend, and we accept that 
statement at its face value. But face value 
also must be considered as including the 
assumption that when the “Assistant Presi- 
dent“ calls about a matter, little doubt 
exists in the mind of the listener as to which 
side he is on, l 

The leader would do far better to admit 
that Mr. Adams acted in a stupid manner, 
and join with Senator KNOWLAND and other 
Republican leaders in asking that all the 
facts be disclosed. have been pub- 
lished that in addition to the approximately 
$2,000 in hotel bills which Mr. Adams admits 
were paid by Mr. Goldfine, the woolen manu- 
facturer also gave his friend a $2,400 rug and 
a $700 vicuna overcoat. It is a simple mat- 
ter for Mr. Adams either to deny or admit 
the truth of these charges. If there were 
other substantial gifts it might be well to 
announce them now, or deny their exist- 
ence, People will feel better about the 
wholé affair if Mr. Adams will but make a 
clean breast of the whole ugly mess; other- 
wise all the wool produced by Mr. Gold- 
fine’s many mills will not be enough to pull 
over the eyes of the prying voters come next 
November. 

The Leader suggests that the Herald, in 
its newly acquired concern about honesty in 
tife Federal Government, should take \a 
glance backward, and then revise deep- 
freeze and fur-coat scandals attributed to 
the Truman administration, We gladly 
would glance backward, but care must be 
exercised else the roving eyes go back too 
far and hit dead center on the Harding re- 
gime, with its Teapot Dome and other scan- 
dals, none of which ever was touched in 
magnitude by any later administration. 

The Herald condemned extravagances and 
favoritism in the Truman administration, as 
it did in the Harding regime. The fact that 
both the Vice President and Assistant Presi- 
dent have been called upon in recent years 
to explain certain embarrassing or stupid 
actions does not mean that because they 
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were Republicans their indiscretions should 


be hushed up or condoned. Vice President 
Nixon rushed across the Nation to cry out 
his indiscretion in accepting $18,000 from 
supporters in California, and apparently was 
forgiven by the voters as he was by Mr. Eisen- 
hower.. So far, Mr. Adams hasn't even put in 
a telephone call to explain his untenable 
position. 

The editorial statute of limitations has 
not run out on shady dealings of either the 
Harding or Truman administrations, and we 
condemn the derelictions of these eras with 
all the invectives at our command. We wish 
that the Leader would join with us and call 
upon Mr. Adams to come clean and tell the 
American people everything. We have no 
confidence that he will listen to us, but he 
might follow that newspaper's suggestion, 
knowing full well that it still will defend him 
in spite of anything that might be disclosed, 
even though it must for want of sound argu- 
ment go back to that childhood chant that 
everything you say about me goes back on 
you, double. 


The Talented Student: A Priceless Re- 


source for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
mands of the times in which we live 
require bold decisions. A continued 
waste of our precious human resources 
and our inattention to the needs of 
America’s educational system could re- 
sult in a national calamity. If we are to 
meet this challenge to our Nation's secu- 
rity we must make certain that all our 
citizens haye ample opportunity to at- 
tain the highest level of their capacities. 

This is vital— 


f 

As a witness emphasized during hear- 
ings before our committee— f 
because a major key to our Nation’s future 
development and progress, whether in rela- 
tion to peace or to defense, is our supply of 
well-educated manpower. Our natural re- 
sources are not likely to be our major bottle- 
neck; our main limiting factor will be brain 
power. Therefore, as a nation we must help 
every young person develop his potential to 
the full. 


The level of the civilization of a society 
is determined by the extent to which 
the talents of its members are developed. 
The more complicated the society the 
more imperative the need for the maxi- 
mum development of every talent of 
every member of that society. Implicit 
in the last sentence is the simple fact 
that the Nation's current needs are so 
compelling that we can no longer leave 
the development of talent so largely to 
chance as we have done in the past. 

For several generations we have made 
provision for equipping every member 
of our society with certain fundamental 
skills. In recent months we have had 
a profound shock and we have suddenly 
come to see what only a few saw before 
that our national needs require us to pay 
a great deal more attention to the devel- 
opment of the talents of our young people 
than we have hitherto thought neces- 
sary. 
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This is a time for fact finding and fact 
facing. First, we have got to find out 
what material we have to work with. 
Second, when we know what we have to 
work with we will have to decide what we 
are going to do. 

Individuals and groups all over Amer- 
ica have been busily engaged with these 
matters for many months past. Their 
labors have been fruitful. For example, 
let me discuss with you for a few min- 
utes facts which they have dug up deal- 
ing with the alarming rate of school 
dropouts: Throughout all levels of our 
educational system there is an increas- 
ing annual loss of potentially highly 
trained talent. One out of 4 high 
school graduates goes to college; 1 out of 
5 college graduates study for a master’s 
degree and only-1 out of 7 students go 
beyond this to the doctor's degree. 

Moreover, studies demonstrate that 
annually approximately 200,000 superior 
high-school graduates do not enroll in 
college, while still another group of about 
52,500 high-school students with intel- 
ligence scores in the top 25 percent of 
ability do not even finish high school. 

Mr. Speaker, it is plainly evident on 
the basis of these facts that a very sub- 
stantial proportion of our young people 
finish their formal education years be- 
fore their talents could possibly have 
reached their full development. That 
is our problem. This waste of talent 
which is not developed is the measure of 
the most appalling shortcoming of our 
age. r 

The Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School said: 

Talented young people are our most valu- 
able national resource. The loss both in hu- 
mand and in social terms that results from 
failure to identify, inspire and assist able 
young people for further education and 
training is incalculable. 


Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, professor of psy- 
chology and director, office of the dean - 
of students, student counseling bureau, 
University of Minnesota, reported to the 
subcommittee of the House: 

Thus, almost all of the persons who are at 
least as competent intellectually as the ayer- 
age college graduate enter high school, ® 
very large proportion of these graduate from 
high school, but slightly less than one-half 
of this total high ability group enter col- 
lege. Of every 100 persons who most likely 
have more than enough ability to do col- 
lege work, 56 do not enter college. 

If we concern ourselves with a more se- 
lected group intellectually, those with scores 
on the Army general classification test of 130 
and above, presumably ‘ndicative of enough 
ability to do advanced graduate and pro- 
fessional work in universities, about 99 per- 
cent enter high school, 97 percent graduate 
from high school, 53 percent enter college, 
and 46 percent graduate from college. (In 
1954, the upper 15 percent of the estimated 
1,356,000 high school graduates of that year 
consisted of 203,400 pupils. If one-third of 
these did not enter college, 67,800 pupils of 
ability failed to obtain higher education.) 
Thus, of our very bright people, only slightly 
more than 50 percent enter college and 
slightly less than one-half obtain an under- 
graduate degree. ‘These estimates, often 
quoted since they were first published in 
1954, are descriptive of the United States a5 
a whole. 


Speaking of the situation as it exists 
in Minnesota, Dr. Ralph Berdie re- 
ported: 
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The conclusion must be that the figures 
for Minnesota are not much different from 
the figures found for the entire country. 
About two-thirds of Minnesota high school 
graduates do not attend college, or of those 
in the upper 15 percent about 1 out of every 
3 high school graduates do not attend 
college. 

Today, with 40,000 Minnesota high school 
graduates a year, we can safely estimate that 
of the 6,000 who most certainly have suffi- 
cient intellectual ability to do satisfactory 
work in almost any college, only about 4,000 
Actually will attend college. This leaves a 
group of approximately 2.000 pupils each 
year who have more than adequate ability 
to do well in college and yet who never at- 
tempt higher education. 

A conservative estimate would be that at 
least 67,800 American high school pupils 
each year graduate from school with suffi- 
cient ability so that they compare favorably 
to the upper 25 percent of college freshmen, 
and yet these pupils never matriculate. 


Dr. Kenneth Little, director of institu- 
tional studies and professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, reported 
for that State: 

A preliminary snalysis of the plans of Wis- 
Consin’s topranking high-school graduates 
for spring 1957 shows that about 3 out of 4 
of the boys and 2 out of 3 of the girls who 
Tanked in the top 25 percent of their gradu- 
ating classes were planning to continue their 
education. Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 9 out of 10 boys and 8 out 
of 9 girls were planning to continue school. 

Nevertheless, these figures suggest that 
about 750 boys and 2,000 girls who ranked in 
the top one-fourth of their graduating 
Classes were not planning to continue their 
€ducation. Of those who ranked in the top 
10 percent, about 175 boys and 525 girls were 
not planning to continue schooling beyond 
high school. (Estimated total number of 
Spring graduates of Wisconsin high schools 
€qual 36,000.) 


The alarming box-score showing this 
loss of talent has been prepared by the 
New York State Higher Education Assist- 
ance Corporation, as follows: 

Fortunately, we have one limitless natural 
Tesource which can be harnessed to solve any 
Problem. That's the human mind, and we 
aren't beginning to realize its possibilities, 
Nearly half of our most promising students 
are not going beyond high school. Recent 

in New York State (a leader in edu- 
Cation) underscore this situation: 

Out of 120.000 high-school graduates for 
the year 2,760 from the top 10 percent of the 
class did not go to college, 9.300 from the top 
25 percent did not go to college, 24,000 from 
the top 40 percent did not go to college, and 
the numbers grow larger every year. 


Testimony along this general line 
Could be continued ad infinitum. Our 
witnesses before the committee were all 
but unanimous in agreeing that a very 
high percentage of our able young people 
are not continuing their formal educa- 
tion to the level warranted by their ca- 
Pacities. Faced with this fact one ques- 
tion comes to mind, Why? Why do so 
few students complete high school? 
Why do only 50 percent of our very 
bright youngsters enter college? Why 
Go only half of our college students fin- 
ish college? Why do so few go on to 
graduate school? 

This is a problem that has been the 
Object of searching study for many 
Months past and the results are persua- 
Sive and convincing: We now know at 

part of the answer to these chal- 
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lenging questions of why. A large part 
of that 1-word question is a l-word re- 
ply—money. The President’s Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High 
School in its report of July last year 
wrote: 


Of those who do not continue their educa- 
tion and training, it appears that most are 
deterred by one or more of the following: 
lack of money, motivation, and accessible 
facilities. 

For a large number of capable students, 
finance is the key question to their further 
education. By 1952-54, the median total ex- 
penditure of college students was already 
$1,462 per academic year—double what it 
was in 1939-40. However, the expenditures 
of even the middle 50 percent of students 
ranged from $800 to $1,700. The cost today 
is higher, and still rising. 


Dr. Kenneth Little, of the University 
of Wisconsin, reported for that State 
that: 

About 10 percent of the graduates ranking 
in the top one-fourth indicated a belief that 
their families had incomes or wealth below 
the average of other families in their com- 
munities. 

When asked how much money the family 
could contribute toward college expenses (if 
they were to go to college) 35 percent of these 
graduates reported less than $500 and 63 
percent less than 61.000. Nineteen percent 
reported that their families could provide all 
of their college expenses. 

It Is clear that with the average cost 
of attending college being estimated at ap- 
proximately $1,400 per year, a percentage of 
the top-ranking students would require out- 
side financial assistance to attend college. 

It is also probable that many of these 
students are planning to attend nearby 


schools which do not have the programs of 


study which they want and are best qualified 
for, but which are the only schools they can 
afford to attend. 


Dr. Walter Ludeman, president of the 
Southern State Teachers Colleze, Spring- 
field, S. Dak., reported for his State: 

Something like 50 percent of the upper 
quartile of high-school graduates do not en- 
ter college at all, mostly due to lack of funds. 

College costs are rapidly mounting both at 
private and public institutions and many 
low-income families with bright children 
cannot afford college for them. Fully one- 
half of the families in this area in which we 
live are low-income families, 


Mr. Speaker, I am, of course, aware 
of the fact that many of our talented 
young people do not continue their edu- 
cation for reasons other than lack of 
money. This is true of many young 
women who marry and have families. 
The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has also gathered data indicat- 
ing that many young people are not mo- 
tivated to continue their education when 
it appears that they possibly or even 
probably have the means to do so. The 
factors lying behind this are many and 
complex. It is probable that one of the 
most important explgnations of this 
fact is simply the lack of adequate guid- 
ance. That is one reason the commit- 
tee, under the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act, would provide 
for more adequate guidance, counseling 
and testing in the Nation's schools to 
identify and encourage able students. 
It is a demonstrated fact that adequate 
testing, counseling, and guidance can 
make significant contributions to the 
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identification and educational develop- 
ment of all high-school students, but 
particularly those in the more able cate- 
gory. Since not more than one-half of 
the high-school students in the Nation 
are currently provided with the services 
of a well-rounded counseling program a 
large number of our capable manpower 
resources are not identified. This fur- 
ther compounds the Nation’s annual loss 
of taient. 

These then are the facts: First, a very 
large percentage of our able young peo- 
ple do not continue their education: 
second, society suffers from the loss of 
talent; third, the talent is lost largely be- 
cause of lack of money. The solution to 
the problem is close at hand and our duty 
is clear. We must expand our educa- 
tional system to make it possible for the 
talent of every young person to be de- 
veloped to its fullest capacity. This is a 
time for bold decisions and it requires 
our decisive action, 


Extension of Scope of the Espionage Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to repeal the 
jurisdictional limitations on prosecu- 
tions under the espionage laws. The 
purpose of this bill is to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the espionage laws to actions 
committed against the United States by 
persons while residing in a foreign na- 
tion. 

At present, the espionage laws apply 
only to actions within the United States 
or within the admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States and on 
the high seas. It no longer makes sense 
to limit the protection of the United 
States from espionage in this manner, 
The Nation’s military and civilian per- 
sonnel as well as its tourists are scattered 
throughout the world. There is no point 
in limiting our security from espionage 
on the basis of whether the offense oc- 
curs within or outside our geographical 
boundaries. 

The bill I am introducing is based on 
recommendations of the Department of 
Justice. It will eliminate the present il- 
logical restrictions on prosecution of es- 
pionage perpetrated abroad. This will 
be accomplished in the bill by the repeal 
of the present provisions of the Federal 
Criminal Code limiting the scope of the 
espionage laws. Under a leading Su- 
preme Court case the effect of this re- 
peal will be to make the espionage laws 
applicable without regard to locale. 

Early consideration of this measure is 
particularly important because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of controlling travel 
abroad. The authority of the Depart- 
ment of State to withhold passports from 
suspected subversives and other security 
risks has been drastically curtailed by 
recent Supreme Court decisions. This 
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poses an increasing danger of subversion 
by such persons overseas. Under the 
law as it now reads, there is nothing we 
can do to combat such nefarious activi- 
ties. This makes imperative the enact- 
ment of an amendment to the espionage 
laws which will protect this country from 
traitorous conduct wherever it is uncov- 
ered. 

This measure represents a minimum 
requirement for dealing with the dangers 
to this country arising from the fact 
that the Department of State cannot 
now exercise any effective supervision of 
such travelers. I hope this measure will 
receive prompt study by Congress, 


i 


Where Is Truth? 


/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following column by 
Mr. Bruce Biossat which appeared in the 
Hazelton (Pa.) Plain Speaker of August 
1, 1958: 

WHERE Is TRUTER? 
(By Bruce Blossat) 


As you read the utterances of Soviet 
Premier Khrushchey and Egyptian Presi- 
dent Nasser in the current Middle Eastern 
muddle, you see at work a technique of 
politics which by its very nature is destruc- 
tive of good faith in international relations. 

Both these men belong to the school which 
decrees that, in the interest of your political 
objectives, you may say anything, no matter 
how false, wild and irresponsible, But at 
the same time, they do not expect to be held 
accountable for these indulgences in verbal 
violence. 

In other words, because they look upon 
words as tools of war on every level, they 
regard them with a kind of detachment. 
And they are considerably astonished when 
politicians of a different breed insist on 
viewing their utterances as authentic repre- 
sentations of their character and personal- 
ity. 

Khrushchev, for example, will mount the 
platform to shout that the Russians will 
bury the capitalist democracies, He ts sur- 
prised thereafter when at least a few of the 
free world’s diplomats decline his invitation 
to a jolly Communist cocktail party. Or 
when they question his sincerity in propos- 
ing disarmament and peace plans. 

Nasser's Cairo radio can, as it has, incite 
Adabs to murder and riot, inflame the pas- 
sions of the fanatics, blare false reports of 
fighting In the hope these accounts will 
touch off the real thing. Yet Nasser ex- 
pects to be accepted in diplomatic ex- 
change as if he were a sober, wise, respon- 
sible and far-seeing leader of Arab national- 
ism. i 

It would be about the same if a fellow got 
your job by malicious scheming against 
you in the office and then professed to be 
stunned because you didn't show up for the 
old bridge games you all used to love so well. 

Demagogues there have always been and 
Presumably always will be. And that means 
we shall always have to contend’ with the 
reckless use of words as a device in the 
struggle for political power. 


* 
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Decent free men of good will may not be 
able to stem the flow of violent utterance, 
But at the very least they can let the dem- 
agogues know that they are held account- 
able by the world for everything they say, 
that their wild verbal gyrations are not for- 
given and forgotten when they decide it is 
time to smile, shake hands and sit down to 
talk in good faith.” x 

They cannot be allowed the luxury of hav- 
ing two voices. They, like everyone else, 
speak with only one voice. If it is evil, ugly 
and inflammatory, the world must know it. 
It cannot be disguised with the fraudulent 
overtones of good will. 


Food Additive Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Health 
and Science of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which I am chairman, labored long and 
hard to bring to the House floor a food 
additive bill. The subcommittee held 11 
days of hearings on 9 bills and these 
hearings included 2 days of testimony 
by a panel of outstanding scientists and 


experts selected by the National Acad-. 


emy of Sciences at the request of the 
subcommittee to give the subcommittee 
the scientific background with regard to 
the testing and evaluating of the safety 
of food additives. The subcommittee 
also heard witnesses from industry, la- 
bor, and consumef organizations, and 
frepresentatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration. The chief judge of the 
third judicial circuit appeared on behalf 
of the judicial conference of the United 
States to testify on the judicial review 
provisions contained in this legislation. 

The job of producing a bill acceptable 
to the Food and Drug Administration 
and the affected industries seemed in- 
superable. Nevertheless, the subcommit- 
tee went ahead and after prolonged ef- 
forts it reported unanimously to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, H. R. 13254. The full com- 
mittee unanimously reported this bill 


_ with certain amendments, primarily of a 


clarifying nature, which were made after 
consultation with the Food and Drug 
Administration and the affected indus- 
tries. 

It is my hope that the great efforts 
which have been made first by the Select 
Committee To Investigate the Use of 
Chemicals in Foods and Cosmetics— 
better known as the Delaney committee, 
named after its chairman, Congressman 
James J. DELANEY—and the efforts of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during the 83d, 84th, and 85th 
Congresses, will not have been made in 
vain and that the bill, H. R. 13254, in the 
form in which that bill was reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, will be acted on during this 
session. 

Certainly, it seems that the present 
state of the law fails to protect the 
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health of consumers because it fails to 
require manufacturers of food additives 
and food processors to protest any po- 


Z tentially unsafe substances which are to 


be added to food. Furthermore, present 
law fails to make possible advances in 
food technology by permitting the use 
of food additives at safe levels. Thus, 
the proposed legislation would greatly 
benefit the public interest and should be 
considered a great advance in food and 
drug legislation. 

The bill has the support of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Food and Drug Administration, 
the American Bakers Association, the 
Millers’ National Federation, the Na- 
tional Canners Association, the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, National Cheese Institute, and Na- 
tional Creameries Association. The let- 
ters received from these organizations in 
support of H. R. 13254 read as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, July 11,1958. 
Hon. Oren HARRIS, 
Chairman, Commitee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harris: We note with gratifica- 
tion that the Health and Science Subcom- 
mittee of your committee has reported favor- 
ably a chemical food additives bill based 
essentially on H. R. 6747. We appreciate your 
great interest in this bill. 

The subcommittee revision is acceptable to 
this Department, 

Because of the urgent public-health need 
for legislation requiring adequate testing of 


“additives before they are used in food, we 


hope your committee can give favorable con- 
sideration to the new bill, H. R. 13254, in 
time for it to be acted upon by this session 
of Congress. 5 
In view of the urgency, this eommunica- 
tion has not been submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget for advice in accordance with 
the usual procedure on reports. 
Sincerely yours, 
M. B. FOLSOM, 
Secretary. 


~ AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
The Honorable OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN: The American Bakers 
Association wishes to advise you that it sup- 
ports H. R. 13254, which would amend the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to re- 
quire adequate pretesting and prior approval 
of new food additives by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

Bakery products are consumed in practi- 
cally every home in the Nation. We have, 
therefore, a sincere and serious interest in 
the safety of every ingredient which goes into 
our products. 

Food technology in the years since World 
War II has advanced at an incredible pace, 
and problems of testing new additives have 
arisen faster than the present food and drug 
law-can handle them, The baking industry 
as a manufacturer of basic foods believes the 
consuming public is entitled to assurances 
that all the ingredients used in the prepara- 
tion of food it consumes have been adequate- 
ly tested for safety. 

Therefore, the American Bakers Associa- 
tion several years ago adopted a statement of 
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principles urging the passage of legislation 
embodying these requirements. 

The problem has been complex as the rec- 
ord of the hearings attests. The achieve- 
ment of the subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Congressman WrLrams in de- 
veloping a bill which adequately protects the 
public interest and appears to provide a 
workable regulatory system for the affected 
industries as well cannot be minimized. 

In accepting the fundamental conditions 
of adequate pretesting and prior approval, 
coupled with an acceptable appeals pro- 
cedure, H. R. 13254, in our opinion, represents 
a reasonable compromise of the many diver- 
gent approaches to this problem. It is our 
sincere belief that the public interest will 
best be served If Congress can pass this bill 
during this session, To that end, we are 
communicating these views to you and the 
other members of your committee. 

In supporting this bill, we further suppart 
the amendments in the committee print ot 
July 22, 1958, which, in our opinion, improve 
the bill. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH M. CREED, 
Counsel. 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 24, 1958. 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, j 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mu. CnAmmax: As you are aware. 
representatives of the milling industry have 
appeared before your committee on several 
occasions in support of legislation dealing 
with the subject of food additives. We have 
supported a number of bills introduced by 
Representatives O'Hara, the latest of which 
was H. R. 366 in the 85th Congress. 

We noted with interest the introduction of 
H. R. 18254 on July 1, 1958, by the chairman 
of the Health and Science Subcommittee, 
Representative Jonn Brit WiwamMs. This 
bill apparently represents the conclusions of 
the subcommittee following extensive hear- 
ings and study. The chairman and the sub- 
committee are to be commended for develop- 
ing what appears to be a reasonable approach 
to workable legislation and, with a few modi- 
fications, could be supported by government 
and industry alike. 

The modifications to which I refer are con- 
tained in the committee print of H. R. 13254 
dated July 22, 1958. We believe the adop- 
tion of these changes will improve the legis- 
lation. 

While we still feel that H. R. 366 would-be 
the Ideal approach, we feel that H. R. 13254, 
with amendments, represents à reasonable 
compromise on which industry and govern- 
ment can agree. We, therefore, recommend 
favorable action on the amended bill by 
your committee so that congressional action 
can be completed in the present session of 
Congress. 

In addition to the modifications contained 
in the committee print, we would like to rec- 
ommend the deletion of those sections of the 
bill dealing with advisory committees. They 
do not confer upon the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare any new authority to 
consult with experts which he does not al- 
ready have in thé existing Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. There appears to be no desire 
or Interest on the part of any of the support- 
ing industries for this provision, nor does the 
Food and Drug Administration seek it. 
Furthermore, the adyisory committee pro- 
cedure set forth could give rise to serious le- 
gal questions in the erent of an appeal to the 
courts, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1958. 
Mr. OREN Harris, 1 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, H Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. Hargis: The Subcommittee on 
Health and Science over a long period of 
time has given careful and intelligent con- 
sideration to a number of bills which would 
amend the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act so as to regulate the use of new food 
additives. 

The Dairy Industry Committee, composed 
of the following national trade associations: 
American Butter Institute, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Association, 
International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, Milk Industry Foundation, 
National Cheese Institute, and National 
Creameries Association, has supported 
amending the basic act in this regard. On 
behalf of the Dairy Industry Committee the 
writer testined on April 15, 1958. 

We have had the opportunity of examining 
H. R. 13254. This bill, in our opinion, meets 


the necessities of the situation very ade- 


quately. It has the support of the Dairy 
Industry Committee. 

I trust that the distinguished committee, 
of which you are chairman, has an early op- 
portunity to consider a favorable report. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE, 
C. M. Fistere, General Counsel. 
NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, July 29, 1958. 
Hon, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Health 
and Science, Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mx. WItIA us; You and your sub- 
committee are to be complimented for the 
fine job that has been done in reconciling 
the differing views on the subject of food 
additives. We also wish to commend the 
work of your subcommittee counsel, Mir. 
Kurt Borchardt. 

Although the measure approved by the full 
committee does not meet all the objections 
ralsed by this association to the original ad- 
ministration proposal, it does satisfy a num- 
ber of the major points. Recognizing that 
the democratic process is one of give and 
take, we are pleased to advise you that the 
bill, H. R. 13254 as amended, has the full 
and unqualified support. of the National 
Canners Association. 

We hope that it will receive prompt House 
action in order that it may be considered in 
the Senate prior to the adjournment of this 
Congress. 

Sincerely, i 

CARLOS CAMPBELL. 

MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS” 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1958, 
Hon. OREN HARRIS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmUAN: I am writing you 
this letter as president of the Manufacturing 


_ Chemists’ Association to recommend that 


A. R. 13254, a bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, be enacted 
into law at the present session of Congress. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
comprises some 170 member companies 
which produce more than 90 percent of the 
chenucal output of this country. The re- 
search and products of this industry have 
made great contributions to the purity, con- 
venience, and nutritive value of America’s 
food supply. From our Interest and exper- 
lence in this important field we believe, as 
we have testified before your committee on 
two occasions, that there is a very real 
need for modern amendments to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to clarify and aug- 
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ment the procedures under the act so as 
to achieve greater protection for the public 
health, and at the same time to permit 
scientific development of further improve- 


ments in the Nation's food. 


Congress has been considering this com- 
plex problem during the past 8 years, Mem- 
bers of congressional committees, of regula- 
tory agencies, and the majority of producers 
of food and chemicals have all felt strongly 
the need for amendatory legislation. The 
complex chemical and biological problems 
to be dealt with have made difficult the 
reaching of complete agreement regarding 
the method of Government contro] which 
should be embodied in such legislation. 

Let me emphasize that it is the view of 
this association that adequate protection 
of the public health is and must be the 
primary consideration of all. < 

As you know, reputable chemical manu- 
facturers have over the years tested food 
additives exhaustively before those addi- 
tives are offered for use and have made it a 
practice to discuss the results of such tests 
informally with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. We have, moreover, long favored 
the incorporation of this procedure in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

The new bill does not conform to a num- 


-ber of recommendations made by our wit- 


nesses before your committee, which we 
continue to believe would make possible the 
most workable law and one which would 
afford no less protection to the public health 
than H. R. 13254. However, we understand 
that H. R. 13254 was drafted by the Health 
and Science Subcommittee after the com- 
pletion of its thorough hearings on this sub- 
ject, and we wish to commend Chairman 
WiLrass and each member of that sub- 
committee for working out a measure which 
will provide adequate public protection un- 
der a generally acceptable regulatory system. 

We favor the immediate enactment of 
H. R. 13254 at the present session of Con- 
grees for three principal reasons. First, be- 
cause it is in the public interest to clarify 
the existing procedures at the earllest pos- 
sible time. Socond, because several years 
are needed to accomplish the pretesting of 
food additives, It is important that the pro- 
cedures be settled in order that the scien- 
tific development of further improvements 
in the Nation's food may progress without 
uncertainty as to future legal requirements. 
Third, because the interest being manifested 
by State and local health officials could 
readily lead to greater consideration of State 
and municipal regulation of food additives, 
which recently occurred in Utah, New York 
State and New York City. The enactment 
of State or municipal legislation on this 
subject could take a variety of forms and 
provide for a variety of sometimes confiict- 
ing procedures. The enactment of a Federal 
law at this time will set a pattern for State 
and municipal legislation just as the present 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act has set a pat- 
tern for State food and drug acts in the 

ast. 
P The amendmènts set forth in the commit- 
tee print of H. R. 13254 dated July 22, 1958, 
would, in our opinion, improye the bill, and 
we would support the incorporation of these 
amendments in the bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. E. HULL, 


Retail Dairy Prices Show a Slight Drop 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
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of the Recorp I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Congress a very pertinent item regard- 
ing the dairy situation. In this item, 
from the August issue of Successful 
Farming, we find the fallacy of Mr. 
Benson's philosophy graphically pointed 
out. 

At the time Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson announced that he had decided 
to drop dairy supports there were some 
of us who stated then that this action 
would hurt the farmer, would not create 
a condition whereby more dairy prod- 
ucts would be used, and that the con- 
sumer would not benefit from a reduced 
price. What we pointed out then has 
been proved correct according to pre- 
liminary official reports. 

The item from the August issue of 
Successful Farming follows: 

Rerar Damy Prices Snow a SLIGHT Drop 

One of the big arguments for cutting 1958 
dairy supports was that retail prices would 
drop—and consumption go up. 

How has it worked out? According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics—which collects 
city prices—retail dairy product prices de- 
clined in March and April (when support 
was cut 6 percent). But April 1958 retail 
prices were somewhat higher than April 
1957 prices. 

Also, BLS says that while consumer spend- 
ing for dairy products was up about $13 
million this April over April 1957, farmers 
received about $14 million less—with about 
the same mik production in both months. 

It apparently is working well for some- 
one. 


Antarctic Claims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
1 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a very timely letter appearing 
in the July 18 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. House Joint Resolution 184, 
referred to in the letter, is a resolution 
declaring the right of sovereignty of the 
United States over certain areas of the 
Antarctic Continent. I introduced it in 
this Congress, just as I have introduced 
similar resolutions in previous Con- 
gresses. It is unfortunate that it was 
not acted upon several years ago. Our 
interests in Antarctica would have been 
better protected. 

3 ANTARCTIC CLAIMS 
Editor, the Wall Street Journal: 

Apropos the present interest in Antarctica, 
it seems as if it would be a good idea for 
the press and other public mediums to make 
available to the public a listing of those 
civic and patriotic organizations which have 
expressed themselves upon whether or not 
the United States should claim its rightful 
territory in the Antarctic. 

It would seem pertinent also to list those 
foreign groups and organizations which have 
expressed themselves regarding disposition of 
Antarctic territory. 

Partly due to being extremely busy during 
the past in developing the land between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific on the North Ameri- 
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can Continent and to attending to the five 
major wars, United States citizens have been 
somewhat lax in attention paid to the Ant- 
arctic. Since 1929 United States explorers 
have done magnificent work on the conti- 
nent, in contrast to the Soviets, for example, 
who never landed on the Antarctic Conti- 
nent proper until 1956 and who base claims 
upon an expedition of 1819 to 1821 which 
may or may not actually have seen the 
mainland and which did not make a terri- 
torial claim, on paper. 

So, actually the “new” subject of Antarc- 
tica is not so new after all, and it behooves 
1958's United States citizens to make known 
their desires as to whether or not we should 
claim the territory that our expeditions have 
explored, mapped, and/or occupied. One 
measure in Congress since 1951, now num- 
bered House Joint Resolution 184, would 
cover this matter, 

‘This is not to say that mere paper claims 
can handle the situation. Occupation is the 
main thing. If we cannot arrange for the 
modicum of occupation that is needed to 
establish proper claims, we should probably 
fold our tents and retire from world leader- 
ship, 

E. A. KENDALL, 

Wasnincron, D. C. 


An Answer to Un-American Attacks 
Against a Patriotic Farm Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, by far 
the largest and most infiuential farm or- 
ganization in the State of South Dakota 
is the South Dakota Farmers Union. 
This group of nearly 20.000 farm fam- 
ilies, has for many years defended that 
basic American institution—the family 


farm. Its members are a cross section of 


a wholesome, religious-minded rural 
society. Many of them serve as school 
board members, church trustees, college 
board directors, 4-H leaders, and in a 
wide variety of other civic and humani- 
tarian causes. 

Doubtless in an organization with this 
many members there are a few bad cit- 
izens—just as there are a few poor mem- 
bers in every other large organization no 
matter how fine its general membership 
may be. But the vicious efforts that 
have been made in some quarters to cast 
reflection on the Americanism of the 
Farmers Union ought to draw the in- 
dignant wrath of every decent citizen. 

It is for that reason that I have been 
disturbed by the senseless and unscru- 
pulous smears directed at the Farmers 
Union by one Glenn Martz, a Washington 
writer of sorts who edits a newsletter 
on farm affairs, which he very appropri- 
ately calls the Lowdown. Its chief pur- 
pose seems to be lowdown attacks de- 
signed to discredit the leadership and 
the purpose of a great farm organiza- 
tion—the Farmers Union. 


The Lowdown editor, Mr. Martz, has 


been at the business of low-level shoot- 


ing for a long time. As a matter of fact 


some years ago 3 a story in a 


prominent daily newspaper in my State 


August 5 


which promptly involved this fine news- 
paper in a libel suit that cost them many 
thousands of dollars in damages. 

Recently Mr. Martz took issue with 
me in the Lowdown because I informed 
one of my fellow South Dakotans that 
this gentleman’s efforts to equate the 
Farmers Union with Communist infiltra- 
tion were entirely unfounded. y 

Several months ago the Lowdown 
editor was sponsored by somebody on a 
speaking tour of South Dakota. I was 
shocked. to learn that among other as- 
signments he was the featured speaker of _ 
the Lincoln Club, the Republican Party 
organization of our State employees at 
Pierre, S. Dak. Certainly, Mr. Martz’ 
line has no resemblance to the great 
spirit of our beloved President, Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Two excellent answers to the Lowdown 
attacks on the Farmers Union include a, 
sparkling editorial by Mr. Robert Lusk, 
editor of the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily 
Plainsman, December 29, 1957, and a 
pamphlet prepared by the National 
Farmers Union entitled “Smear: The 
Price of Success.” I include both of 
these articles at this point: 

[From the Huron (S. Dak.) Plainsman of 
December 29, 1957] 
Tue PUBLISHER'S NOTEBOOK 
(By Bob Lusk) 
SPEEDUP 

In this age of speedup there now appears 
what might at first blush be regarded as n 
greatly accelerated method of producing 
Communists, 

There has been for more than a hundred 
years the traditional Karl Marx method, 
which, for most people and including this 
newspaper, has been fast enough. 

Now, however, comes a much, much more 
rapid method, It might well be called the 
Glenn Martz method. 

The Karl Marx method, according to 
figures put out by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, has produced less than two- 
score of Communists in South Dakota, for 
instance. X 

But the Glenn Martz method would make 
this figure look positively infinitesimal. 

As we see it, given a dime’s worth of 
evidence, Martz can produce a thousand dol- 
lars worth of Communists with the twist of a 
tongue or the click of a typewriter key. 

Martz gave a demonstration of his tech- 
nique in a speech at a meeting of the South 
Dakota Farm Bureau Federation here in 
Huron. He also distributed copies of and 
subscription blanks for a small periodical he 
publishes in Washington, D. C. This he calls 
The Lowdown, and it seems most appro- 
priately named for it is, indeed, the low- 
down approach to journalism. 

Glenn Martz is a former South Dakota 
newspaperman. And when we mention this, 
let us make it clear that we are not doing it 
in a bragging way. Our purpose is purely 
informational. 

WHAT HAPPENS 

So much for technique and background. 
So what happens? 

According to Martz, the Communist Party 
is “launching an underground offensive in 
the upper Midwest to strengthen its drive 
for State socialism.” Also, according to 
Martz, the “Communist drive“ in South 
Dakota enjoys a “close affiliation with the 
National Farmers’ Union.” 

Under the Martz method, the plot spreads 
For example, as for those Volga 
farmers who tossed eggs at Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, “the lowdown has no 
way of knowing the political affiliation of 
the men responsible for throwing the eggs, 
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but 10 to 1 the Reds were nudging them on.“ 

Plunging along thus in high gear, the 
Marta technique sideswipes some of the most 
unexpected people. In the case of a United 
States Senator with a long and unbroken 
record of anticommunism, many, many peo- 
ple would be greatly surprised. But these 
people just don't know Martz. 

According to Martz, the Senator refused 
to comment on the egg-throwing episode. 
That is the dime's worth of evidence. What 
does it prove? Obviously, his refusal to 
comment carried the Implication that he 
might have been in sympathy with those re- 
sponsible. You will recall that 10 to 1 
those were Red nudgers. 

HISTORY 

Nor does Martz limit himself to the con- 
temporary scene. He goes back into history. 
For example, the Farm Holiday Association 
of the early thirties was a Communist front 
organization. 

And so it goes under the Martz technique. 
And if the Martz method of producing Com- 
munists is valid, let us try it out for our- 
selves and see what we can produce with it. 

Let us, for the moment, take Martz’ word 
for it that the Parm Holiday Association was 
a Communist front. 

Looking back through the Dally Plains- 
man's bound files for the period, we discover 
that on July. 28, 1932, a meeting was held 
at Mitchell at which the constitution of 
the South Dakota Farm Holiday Association 
was adopted. And whom do you supose 
were listed as the principal speakers on that 
occasion? They were Tom Brisbine, presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation; and H. B. Test, president of the 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. 

That same day they elected officers for 
the association. Barney McVeigh, speaker 
of the South Dakota House of Representa- 
tives, was chosen president. And the di- 
rectors included, in addition to W. C. Lusk, 
president of the South Dakota State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; E, H, Everson, president 
of the South Dakota Farmers’ Union; J. J. 
Martin, president of the South Dakota 
Grange; the same H. B. Test, president ot 
the South Dakota Parm Bureau Federation, 
Martz’ host at the recent Huron convention. 

This, then, is Martz’ “Communist front“ 
organization as it was established in South 
Dakota. Does this m that the bankers 
were Communists, that\the Farm Bureau 
was Communist? How asinine can you get? 

The Martz technique of producing Com- 
munists on the gallop may make some cents 
for Martz but it makes no sense to anyone 
else. 

As for our part, we will limit our con- 
cern to those Communists produced by the 
Karl Marx method. 


* 
[From a National Farmers’ Union 
Pamphiet} 
SMEAR— THE Par or Success 

(The story of smenrs against the families 
in the Farmers’ Union, and how smears have 
developed as our opponents come to realize 
the need for a strong farm program: Also 
the story of praise received by Farmers“ 
Union for its fight in behalf of that pro- 
Bram.) 2 

1. THE BRIDGES SPEECH 

On September 7, 1950, Senator STYLES 
Broces of New Hampshire, former county 
agent, former secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Farm Bureau, and then a director of 
his State Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance 
Co., rose-on the floor of the Senate and 
launched a 2-hour tirade against the Farm- 
ers! Union. 

The Senator from New Hampshire accused 
the Parmers’ Union of being a “Communist 
dominated” organization. 

The rebuttal from Senators who know 
Farmers’ Union (Brinces has no members In 
his State) was instantaneous and dramatic. 


* Union. 
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Seldom has any organization been so eulo- 
gized in Congress, if ever. Here are samples 
from the 79 pages of defense in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: (September 7, 12, 23, and 
24, 1950): 

Senator WILIA Lancer, North Dakota 
Republican: “The program of the Farmers’ 
Union * * * {s one of the greatest bulwarks 
against communism.” 

Senator Kart Muxor, South Dakota Re- 
Publican who was formerly a member of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities: 1 think I have known all the State 
presidents of the Farmers’ Union of South 
Dakota across the period of the last 15 
years, perhaps, and they have been con- 
sistently a fine, representative group of 
South Dakota farmers.” 

Senator Muro Younsc, North Dakota Re- 
publican: “This great organization, the 
Farmers’ Union, has probably fewer Com- 
munists in it than probably most any other 
big organization in the United States.” 

Senator Ward Morse, Oregon Democrat 
(then a Republican): “In my opinion, Mr. 
Patton, the president of the Farmers Union, 
is as loyal a citizen as there is in the United 
States. * * I deplore the growing tendency 
in the Senate to use the floor of the Senate 
as a forum for accusing fellow citizens of 
disloyalty to their Government and offering 
not a scintilla of proof in support of such 
charges.” x 

Senator Hunzar HumpPunrey, Minnesota 
Democrat: “I ask, in all conscience in all 
honor, how in the name of commonsense 
can anyone get up on the floor of the Senate 
and brand a man like Mr. Patton a fellow 
traveler or as one duped by the Communists, 
or his organization as being a Communist- 
front organization?” 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, the Wiscon- 
sin Republican who was making headlines 
by chasing Communists, also stated his con- 
fidence in Farmers Union. Referring to the 
president of Wisconsin Farmers Union, 
Kenneth W. Hones, Senator McCarthy said: 
“He has the reputation of being militantly 
and intelligently antl-Communlst.“ 


2. THE UTAH CASE 


Senator Batpces was careful to shield him- 
self from a libel suit by wearing the cloak 
of congressional immunity. But some of his 
fellow Farm Bureau members in Utah were 
not as cagey. They paid for their mistake. 

In 1950 the Utah congressional campaigns 
were underway. Up for reelection was 
Walter K. Granger, a Uberal, forward-looking 
Congressman. In the previous session, 
Granger had introduced a bill which would 
have divorced the Farm Bureau from the 
extension service whose county agents, in 
many States, were performing Farm Bureau 
chores at the expense of the taxpayers, 

The Utah Farm Burenu set-out to beat 
Granger. As part of its campaign it cir- 
culated rumors that Granger was belng sup- 
ported by the the Farmers Union which was, 
the Utah Farm Bureau leaders whispered, a 
“Communist dominated” organization. 

The bureau leaders, Secretary Frank Shel- 
ley and Vice President A. V. Smoot, circu- 
lated their charges against Farmers Union 
in printed form to newspapers and the 
newspapers printed them. 

Farmers Union promptly sued for Abel. 


A Utah Federal court jury decided that no 


proof existed that could even remotely link 
Farmers Union with communism. 


It ordered the Utah Farm Bureau to pay 
“Farmers Union $25,000 in damages. 


The Utah trial brought out some interest- 
Ing facts. First, that Brimce’s speech on the 
Senate floor had been written by one Robert 
Cruise McManus, a writer of sorts who has 
made a living by his attacks on Farmers 
Brives agreed to make the ghost- 
written speech after the late Senater Ken- 
neth Wherry, of Nebraska, refused. Wherry 
was quoted by Drew Pearson as saying, “I 
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was too smart for that. I let STYLES 
Bramces make that speech,” 

What inspired Bremwces’ attack on Farmers 
Union?. ; 

The author of the speech, Robert Cruise 
McManus, frankly told the Utah Federal 
court that “politics, was Involved.“ Mo- 
Manus, who then lived in Hopewell, N. J., 
said he was writing a book on alleged Com- 
munist infiltration of agriculture when an 
unnamed friend dropped by and suggested 
thet McManus write a speech for a United 
States Senator to deliver against Farmers 
Union. McManus wrote the speech and with 
his friend went to W where they 
finally peddled it to Senator Brincrs—a 
Farm Bureau executive and staunch mem- 
ber. 

During the week-long Utah trial, the, 
American Farm Bureau Federation rushed to 
the aid of its State organization by hiring 
ghost-witer McManus to act as counsel for 
the Utah Farm Bureau’s lawyers. 

Prior to the trial, the Utah Farm Board 
tried to apologize and settle out of court, 
but it quickly canceled its offer after hear- 
ing Irom the national officers of American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
= McManus’ counsel failed. Federal Judge 
Willis Ritter called some of the Farm Bu- 
reau's evidence “ridiculous” and continually 
admonished its attorneys to produce some 
facts. The principal proof which the bureau 
attorneys had to support their charges was 
that Farmers Union was a strong advocate of 
cooperatives. 

When Farmers Union won the Utah trial, 
the Farm Bureau appealed to the 10th cir- 
cuit court of appeals, composed of three 
Federal judges. This high court unani- 
mously sustained the Farmers Union fudg- 
ment against the Farm Bureau. The Farm 
Bureau was forced to pay $25,000 in damages 
plus $3,000 in costs, and Farmers Union was 
completely vindicated. g 

3. THE HOLLAND SMEAR 


Six years after the BRIDGES attack, Senator 
Spressarp HOLLAND, of Florida, smeared the 
Farmers Union viciously by associating it 
pointedly with the Communist program. 

Again, Senators jumped up to reply to the 
attack. When the rebuttal was over, 20 
Senators from both parties had risen to 
defend the Parmers Union, (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recourp, March 7, 1956.) 

Hóran ls a featured speaker at Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation conventions. 
‘There are practically no Farmers Union 
members in his State. 

He referred to Farmers Union advocacy 
of 100-percent price supports for the pro- 
duction from family-sized) farms and de- 
clared that “the announced program of the 
American Communist.Party happens to be 
pegged” on those planks. 

Here's the reply of a Republican Senator, 
Kart Munpt, member of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee and former member of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities: “It certainly does not follow that 
simply because the Communist Party believes 
in the law of gravitation, that anyone else 
who is subject to that law is influenced by 
Communist Party doctrine.” 

A Democrat, Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
of Oklahoma, put it this way: “The same 
situation obtains with respect to every piece 
of progressive legislation we have enacted 
during the past 20 years, including social 
security, unemployment Insurance, wage- 
and-hour legislation, old-age assistance, and 
many fine programs which the Senator 
(Harta xp] has vigorously supported. Most 
of these programs have been aped by the 
Communist Party.” 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, re- 
plied by quoting Edward A. O'Neal, former 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, as demanding in 1941 “a program 
which wlll assure full parity not only to 
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the five basic crops but to all American 
agriculture.” 

Senator WLiam Lancer, North Dakota 
Republican, said: “I myself, time and time 
again upon this floor have stated that I 
am in favor of 100 percent of parity. I am 
proud of that fact * * * certainly I cannot 
be charged with being sympathetic any more 
than any 1 of the 37,000 farmers in North 
Dakota can be charged with being sympa- 
thetic to the Communists.” 

WAYNE Morse, Oregon Democrat, referred 
particularly to the family-farm aspect of 
Hor Laxp's attack: “The cutoff idea that drew 
the charge of communism from the Senator 
from Florida is as American as apple pie. 
Even the President’s farm message contains 
this philosophy. If National Farmers Union's 
fight for a farm program is communistic, 
then I presume by all the rules of logic that 
President Eisenhower, Secretary Benson, and 
all the policymakers of the administration 
are also communtstic.“ 

Other Senators who rose to testify to 
Farmers Union's loyalty and service to fam- 
ily farming in America included: Humphrey, 
Democrat, of Minnesota; Carlson, Republi- 
can, of Kansas; Mansfield, Democrat, of 
Montana; Case, Republican, of South Da- 
kota; Young, Republican, of North Dakota; 
Thye, Republican, of Minnesota; Neuberger, 
Democrat, of Oregon; Kerr, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma; Lehman, Democrat, of New York; 
Dirksen, Republican, of Illinois; Fulbright, 
Democrat, of Arkansas; Kefauver, Democrat, 
of Tennesese; Douglas, Democrat, of Illinois; 
Thurmond, Democrat, of South Carolina; and 
Wiley. Republican, of Wisconsin. 

Occasionally, in various parts of the Nation, 
Farmers Union's foes find some gullible per- 
son or group to carry on their scurrilous 
attack. 

Every decent person, of course, deplores 
these tactics. But there is evidence that the 
enemies of the strong and effective programs 
farmers have built are continuing to resort 
to such tactics. 

Recently, a new type of attack has been 
spread by two sources, both inspired by the 
Farm Bureau as a device for smearing the 
Farmers Union program rather than debating 
its merits. 

The Glenn Martz newsletter 


Several years ago, a member of the staff 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in Washington, Glenn, Martz, resigned and 
moved down the hall ‘to start a newsletter 
using his own name. He calls it The Low- 
down on Farm Affairs from Washington and 
fills it with long quotations from Commu- 
nist documents, sandwiched in between 
quotations from people he chooses to at- 
tack, such as Senator Karl Mundt, Senator 
Milton Young, and NFU President James G. 
Patton, His stock in trade is guilt by asso- 
ciation, viciously handled by distorted imiagi< 
nation to please subscribers. 

Farmers Union doesn't have enough time 
to reply to the scurrilous attacks of Martz, 
and it refuses to get down into the gutter 
with him. In most areas, all a farmer needs 
to know about Martz is that he has been an 
agent of the Farm Bureau. 

“Glenn Martz has joined the APBF's staff 
in the Washington office as assistant director 
of information, The story of the appoint- 
ment of the former United Press writer ap- 
pears on this page.” (Reprint of announce- 
ment below Martz's picture in the Official 
Newsletter of the Farm Bureau, January 
14, 1952.) 

Recently, so-called lectures by Martz have 
been sponsored by the Farm Bureau in sey- 
eral states—Virginia, South Dakota and IIII- 
nois, Some of these have coincided with 
Farmers Union organizing drives, but the 
smear tactics have failed thus far—just as 
Paya negative program for agriculture has 
alled. 


) 
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The Philbrick story 

Similarly, early in 1957 several lectures 
were delivered in the Midwest by Herbert A. 
Philbrick, best known as the author of I Led 
Three Lives. The book recounted his experi- 
ences as an informer for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. A film series based on the 
book has had long runs on television. Phil- 
brick has made many paid lecture appear- 
ances as an expert on communism, 

Certain groups and persons, including 
Farm Bureau, arranged for Philbrick to ap- 
pear in the rural areas of Iowa and Minne- 
sota during the early months of 1957. The 
misunderstandings, rumors, and outright lies 
about Farmers Union that resulted from 
those appearances caused National Farmers 
Union to decide to sue Philbrick for slander, 
The intended suit was dropped when Farm- 
ers Union received the letter which is re- 
produced at the end of this article. 

Philbrick has also instructed his lecture 
agent to halt the use by members of Iowa 
Farm Bureau of sound recordings made of 
his Iowa appearances. 

National Farmers Union President James 
G. Patton expressed gratification that Mr. 
Philbrick has agreed to set straight a record 
which has damaged the reputation of our 
55-year-old farm organization in its vigor- 
ous fight for the family farmers of America. 

Patton also pointed out that the Philbrick 
lectures coincided with a membership drive 
to charter Farmers Union in Iowa and that 
they were sometimes sponsored—as Phil- 
brick’s statement notes—by another SATA or- 
ganization. 

“This retraction should put an end to the 
use of smear and innuendo by rival groups.“ 
Patton said, “although we must be prepared 
for more of the same so long as some people 
refuse to discuss the farm issue on the basis 
of fact instead of fiction. 

“Farmers Union will go right on fighting 
for the family farmers of this country, the 
great bulwark against communism, fascism, 
or other enemies of our democratic institu- 
tions. We will not be detracted for a moment 
from that most important job because of any 
smears, Whispering campaigns, or other low 
blows. 

“I think the American people realize that 
the real subversive danger to our country is 
the attempt to tear down and undermine in- 
stitutions like the Farmers Union, dedicated 
as it is to the great pattern of family 
farming. 

“Agriculture is in a depression, and farm- 
ers need organization and bargaining power 
like they have seldom needed them before. 
Farmers Union offers yigorous leadership in 
this cause.” 


Ocrorrr 15, 1957. 
Mr. James G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colo. 

Drar Mr. Patron: During the months of 
January and February 1957 I delivered a 
series of lectures in the States of Iowa and 
Minnesota on the subject of the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. Some of 
these lectures were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, others by various schools, and 
still others by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation or some local subdivision of that 
organization. 

I wish to state for the benefit of those who 
were present at any of these lectures, and 
particularly for those who were not present 
and may have read or heard erroneous reports 
concerning my lectures, that I never stated 
either in my speeches, my remarks during 
the question periods, or my press conferences, 
that the Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of American, commonly known as 
the National Farmers Union, was a Com- 
munist-front organization or Communist 
dominated, or that its president, James G. 
Patton, was a Communist or Communist 
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sympathizer; nor do I believe that the Na- 
tional Farmers Union was or is a Communist- 
front organization or Communist dominated, 
or that its president, James G. Patton, was 
or is a Communist or Communist sympa- 
thizer, nor do I believe that Mr. Patton has 
allowed himself or his organization to be used 
as a Communist tool. 

So far as I know, the National Farmers 
Union has never been listed as a Communist- 
front organization by any department or 
agency of the Federal Government, and has 
never been so identified by any committee or 
persons authorized to issue reports on behalf 
of the Congress of the United States with 
respect to such matters. 

In answer to.questions from the audience 
at certain lectures I did read excerpts of the 
sworn testimony of William H. Hinton given 
in 1954 in hearings before the Subcomimittee 
To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and. Other Internal Se- 
curity Laws of the Senate Judiclary Commit- 
tee without drawing any conclusions on what 
he said or refrained from saying, but I did 
not intend to convey the impression to my 
listeners that I placed any confidence in the 
veracity of William H. Hinton, nor that I 
knew that he ever worked for the National 
Farmers Union or any lawfully constituted 
or authorized component or subdivision 
thereof. This is equally applicable to the 
testimony of Benjamin Getlow in the report 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities from which I read. 

I have made a study of the activities of 
the Communist Party in the United States 
and know that they have made many at- 
tempts to infiltrate farm areas of America. 
These attempts have been dismal failures 
and I have so stated In virtually every lecture 
Ihave made. Membership in the Communist 
Party in the farm States is the lowest in the 
entire country. 

It is my belief that the National Farmers 
Union is a bona fide farm organization with 
a history of service to the farmers of America 
for more than 50 years. In May of this year 
the organization and its president were com- 
mended by President Eisenhower for giving 
voice to America’s determination to stand 
firmly against the menace of international 
communism, 

Yours very truly, 
T A, PHILBRICK, 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries Supports H. R. 13247, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter: 

_ASSOCIATION or COLLEGE AND 

RESEARCH 


R, 
Columbus, Ohio, July 28, 1958. 
Subject: National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 
The Honorable Cart ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. Exrxrorr: The Association of 
College and Research Libraries, a division 
of the American Library Association, repre- 
sents the needs and interests of college, uni- 
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varsity and other types of research libraries 
in the United States. 

The association has studied the provisions 
of H. R. 13247, known as the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, with great in- 
terest and general approval. It is our con- 
viction that this bill would strengthen edu- 
cation in this country at a time when it 
desperately needs stronger support. We en- 
dorse the measures provided by this bill 
and urge you to give it your strong sup- 
port in debate and to vote for it should it 
reach the floor this session. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis C. Bransconrs, 
President. 


Not Role for Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to exten my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News of Dallas, Tex., 
Tuesday, April 16, 1957. Here is a suc- 
cinct and, I believe, an accurate descrip- 
tion of the role of Federal Government 
in business. 

Nor ROLE ror GOVERNMENT 


Regulation of business in somebody's favor 
ls always bad unless it is in your favor. 

That can be written down as the basis of 
nine-tenths of business and industrial regu- 
lation asked of State legislatures and Con- 
gress. Business believes in the capitalistic 
system. Business believes in the laissez faire 
relationship between Government and itself. 
But while advocating noninterference by 
Government, it is business and industry that 
invariably come up to the lawmakers with 
bright ideas of how to interfere with some- 
body else in the same business. 

We have come rightly to the theory that 
Government has a proper role as an umpire 
in the business operations of the Nation. 
Government properly protects against mo- 
nopoly, fraud, agreements in restraint of 
trade that act as a cover for price-fixing. 
Government rightly fosters competition by 
protecting the business field against these 
elements calculated to destroy it. 

But it is not the proper function of Goy- 
ernment to handicap efficiency or sound bus!- 
ness methods merely to protect a competi- 
tor. No Government should make legal acts 
illegal under the specious contention that it 
is protecting competition. 

Government itself forbids price-fixing, 
Government should not even as a nonpar- 
tisan indulge in price-fixing. It is difficult 
to draw the line between monopolistic meth- 
ods which by price-cutting may destroy com- 
petition and legitimate effort to undersell a 
business rival. It is still wrong to legislate 
against such traditional and useful sales de- 


vices as the loss leader, the bargain lure, the 


Premium gift. 

Government's primary responsibility is to 
protect the public and fair competition. In 
the long run the public is the best judge of 
the business with which it deals. 


This criticism of price-fixing as not 
the role of Federal Government is par- 
ticularly relevant now in view of the fair 
trade bill just reported by the Commerce 
and Finance Subcommittee to the full 
Committee of Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, This bill called mistakenly 
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fair trade is simply Federal permission 
to manufacturers to forget antitrust law 
and fix prices for retail sale. Price fixing 
would destroy competition and private 
enterprise—so the stakes are great as I 
see it. 

The time has come for all Members of 
Congress to become familiar with the 
terms of this bill. 

‘Most unfortunate and paradoxical is 
the fact that in practice, this bill, aimed 
at helping smal! retailers could be their 
epitaph. It is absolutely self-defeating 
and contradictory to the best interests of 
the retailers. 


The Excellent Work of the Small Business 
~ Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Congress and the President have seen 
the wisdom of making the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent Fed- 
eral agency, and given to it additional 
authorities for providing service to the 
Nation's more than 4 million small-busi- 
ness firms, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the outstand- 
ing leadership of the Administrator of 
that agency, Mr. Wendell B. Barnes of 
Tulsa, Okla. : 

It has been my privilege to work with 
Mr. Barnes on programs of vital impor- 
tance to small firms in my district, and 
it has been a refreshing experience to see 
how this young and energetic executive 
gets the job done. He has likewise in- 
stilled in his staff—both in Washington 
and in the field—a keen desire to serve 
small firms fairly and quickly, and I be- 
lieve the results speak for themselves. 

During the past fiscal year, the agency 
approved a record number of loans to 
small businesses, it helped to reserve for 
exclusive award to small concerns a new 
high in proposed Government contracts, 
and far surpassed its previous efforts in 
providing management and technical as- 
sistance to small businesses. 

In addition, it launched new types of 
valuable services, such as developing 
special directories to help small firms 
participate in missile subcontracting and 
in Government research and develop- 
ment work. 

Space does not permit a more lengthy 
description of the progress the S 
Business Administration has made in all 
its activities since Wendell B. Barnes be- 
came head of the agency in 1953. 

Mr. Barnes is a member of the Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business, the De- 
tense Mobilization Board, and the Inter- 
agency Committee for Rural Develop- 
ment Program. 

Born in Ponca City, Okla., August 23, 
1909, Mr. Barnes is a graduate of Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind.; Brown 
University, Providence, R. I., and the law 
school of the University of Michigan, 
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Ann Arbor. He received his law degree 
in 1935, 

Front 1935 to 1939 he was assistant 
attorney for the Oklahoma Tax Com- 
mission in Oklahoma City. In 1939 he 
moved to Tulsa, where he became a 
partner in the law firm of Gavin & 
Barnes. From October 1941 to June 
1946, he was general counsel for the 
Tulsa plant of Douglas Aircraft Co., 
Inc. Much of his work involved Gov- 
ernment procurement procedures, nego- 
tiation of prime contracts with the Air 
Force, and supervision of purchase or- 
ders and subcontracts for supplies for 
small businesses. 

Before entering Government service, 
he was a practicing attorney in Tulsa, 
and as an adjunct to his law practice, 
Mr, Barnes organized and managed sey- 
eral small businesses. He served in the 
house of representatives of the Okla- 
homa Legislature from 1950 to 1952. 

He is a member of the Oklahoma bar, 
the bar of the United States Supreme 
Court, the American Bar Association, - 
and the National Council of the Federal 
Bar Association. He is a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Society of the Cincinnati, and Phi Delta 
Phi legal fraternity. 

One of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration's most valuable programs is one 
which, in cooperation with colleges and 
universities, it makes it possible for 
small-business owners and managers to 
attend management extension courses to 
brush up on management practices. 
This program is carried on at no expense 
to the taxpayers, and to date more than 


. 12,000 persons have taken these courses 


in all parts of the country. 

As a part of this program, Mr. Barnes 
addressed a meeting of the National 
Council for Small Business Management 
Development, held June 24 at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The following excerpts from his ad- 
dress there contain a number of valuable 
suggestions for improving business man- 
agement: 

I see great possibilities for improved man- 
agement by the way in which big business 
directly helps small business. Big manu- 
facturers sell through many—sometimes 
thousands—of smaller firms. At the same 
time, they buy equipment, parts, and sup- 
plies from many smaller firms. The rela- 
tionship between the bigs and smalls at this 
point of contact can be so sound and friend- 
ly that It would be possible for the larger, 
more experienced firm to pass on in a num- 
ber of ways management information of 
great value to the smaller ones, 

While I am talking in this general area 
of the relationship patterns between large 
and small units of enterprise, I would like 
to share with you some thoughts from which 
I have drawn some definite conclusions. If 
these conclusions have merit, I offer them 
particularly as something to which we, as 
well as the top policymakers of our leading 
bellwether companies, might give same seri- 
ous current attention. 

For years we have been aware of, and 
have given lipservice to, the fact that big 
business could not develop, grow, or even 
function without the members of smaller 
enterprises who are their suppliers, sub- 
contractors, dealers, and agents in one way 
or another. 

This is an old truth which is steadily 
becoming more vitally true and significant 
as the patterns of our total economic effort 
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become bigger and more complex. Now, from 
this broad fact, I have drawn some specific 
conclusions which, if I were a top executive 
in any big company, I would begin to think 
about and to do something about. 

For instance, I would recognize that every 
one of my dealers, or my subcontractors, or 
my suppliers was, for all intents and pur- 
poses, just as vital to the total overall produc- 
tivity and good will of my company as is 


any one of my direct employees. Therefore,- 


I would be concerned and do some things 
to make sure: 

That those small companies, essential to 
the profitable operation of my company, are 
themselves making a profit and growing. 

That these small-business allies of mine 
knew as much about my company as our own 
people did. 

That they understood our policies and 
standards and spirit of craftsmanship, sery- 
ice, and quality, and that they identified 
themselves with them the same as we did: 

That when they sold or serviced our prod- 
ucts, they gave the final customer a feeling 
that both they and we stood behind the sale. 

In short, that their small company and our 
big company were a real team, because in 
actual fact that’s what we have to be if we 
and they are to grow and prosper—if nothing 
else, such a policy of mutual loyalty and 
cooperation would cut down on the buck- 
passing and bad lialson that prevails all too 
often between manufacturers and the firms 
from which they must have complete loyalty, 
their dealers, the sellers of their products 
and services. 

You have all heard the wisecrack, “There 
is no reason for this, it is just company 
policy.” 

It is bad enough when this attitude exists 
within a company; it is far worse when the 
dealers or distributors of a company’s prod- 
ucts show such an indifferent attitude since 
they are out on the retail firing line presum- 
ably selling and servicing the customers 
whose good will is essential to both the maker 
and the seller of the product. 


No later than last week I was talking with 
a dealer who sells a product for one of 
American's biggest and most respected com- 
panies—one which has recently introduced 
an addition to its product line. I got the 
impression that this dealer almost hoped that 
the new product would fail, not realizing that 
such a failure might harm his own economic 
interests right along with those of the major 
company involved, and that its success would 
add luster to the product he handled and 
permit the manufacturer to give him better 
services. 

There is no need for this kind of attitude. 
The large company must maintain effective 
policies in this most important area of mod- 
ern industrial relations and a few such fail- 
ures can deteriorate its competitive posi- 
tion. There are enough natural economic 
problems in our complicated economy today 
without creating new artificial problems 
through oversight and neglect of everyday 
human relationships. We hope the large 
manufacturers will remember that loyalty in 
their dealer relations is a two-way street. 

“Time does not allow me to go into all 
of these relationship patterns in detail. 
However, in passing, I should like to give 
emphasis and perspective to this timely fact. 
We have moved into such a dynamic era— 
one marked by automation; by new demands 


on research, financing and administration; 


by new population impact on market pat- 
terns, product design and merchandising; by 
new techniques of distribution; by intense 
competition—that it now becomes abso- 
lutely essential, in my opinion, to have a 
market place review now and continuously 
of the entire set of human and economic 
relationships between the big and small 
units of enterprise in our society. And, as 
I said, if I were a top policy man in any 
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large company today, I would put this chal- 
lenge high up on my list of things to think 
about with an eye to doing whatever is 
necessary to bring my company's relation- 
ship into step with our life and times. 

When I see so much uproar and discus- 
sion being generated by new ideas and argu- 
ments about economic and human rela- 
tionships—from guaranteed annual wages 
and industrywide bargaining problems, to 
discount houses and drive-in automated sell- 
ing—these are storm warnings to me that 
forewarn of change. All of us—whether we 
identify ourselves with big business or small 
business—had better examine everything we 
are doing in both policy and practice to be 
sure that we are in step with these new 
forces. And nowhere is the impact of 
change more critical than at those many 
points of two-way relationship between the 
big units and the small units which must 
work together if this marvelous economy, of 
ours is to go forward. 

This idea of mutually helpful relationship 
between large and small companies that I 
have been talking about is already in opera- 
tion in a few instances known to me. For 
example, there is one large petroleum com- 
pany which has a staff of management ex- 
perts who are available at all times to con- 
sult with wholesale and retail customers of 
the firm on their management problems. 
When it was found out that this advice was 
given freely, with no hidden gimmick, and 
that profits often did increase as a result, 
more and more customers took advantage 


of the service. The net result has been one 


of advantage to the big company as well as to 
its dealers, 

When it is more fully realized by big and 
small business alike that they are interde- 
pendent and that the success of one is de- 
pendent upon the success of the other, these 
isolated instances will be the rule, and not 
only will all business benefit, but the posi- 
tion of the consumer will be enhanced as 
well. 

Needless to add, such observations are 
themselves an editorial comment on the 
essentiality of the very kind of meeting. 
and of the type of creative leadership, which 
is reflected by your agenda today. 


Schedule of Courthouse Visits in 13th 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, the 
legsilative activities of the 2d session 
are rapidly drawing to a close, and the 
work of this 85th Congress will soon be 
concluded. This has been one of the 
most active sessions of Congress in recent 
congressional] history. 

I look forward to returning to Ohio 
during the coming months to meet with 
as many of the residents of the 13th dis- 
trict as possible. Through these per- 
sonal meetings I am better able to ac- 
quaint myself with their problems and 
beliefs, and thereby am in a better posi- 
tion to serve them more effectively. 

As in the past year, I have again, 
through the gracious cooperation of local 
public officials, been able to arrange for 
office space during my tour of the district 
in the courthouses of the four counties of 
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Lorain, Sandusky, Huron, and Erie. I 
will be at these locations on the following 
dates: 

September 15, 16, and 17: Lorain 
County Courthouse, 

September 18 and 19: Huron County 
Courthouse, Norwalk. 

September 22, 23, and 24: Sandusky 
County Courthouse, Fremont. 

September 25 and 26: Erie County 
Courthouse, Sandusky. 

Following this tour of the district, I 
will again be available at the following 
two offices for further conferences with 
13th district constituents: 206 Feick 
Building, Sandusky, Ohio; 209 Sixth 
Street, Lorain, Ohio. 


Man of Convictions 


EXTENSION DE REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
onb, I include the following editorial 
from the Patent Trader, of Mount Kisco, 


Nexis 
MAN or CONVICTIONS 


The basic principles of a political party, 
no matter how constant, inevitably become 
stirred by the differences in the thinking of 
the men who believe in these principles, 
Ironically, while all members of such a party 
are basically united on the theorems em- 
bracing these principles, the source of great 
division is the attempt to define, reinterpret, 
and translate them into action. 

Such has been the case in the Democratic 
Party through its history and, more so, in 
recent years, Fundamentally a party with 
a credo of liberalism, it finds itself from 
time to time embroiled in angry and almost 
irreparable differences over the interpreta- 
tion of the principles of liberalism.. This is 
a normal course of events, for liberalism is 
change, and change invariably generates 
differences. 

On Saturday night of last week this fact 
was highlighted once again on the American 
scene. Former Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, past national party chairman and 
now a candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate nomination, struck out angrily at critics 
within his own party who have rejected and 
opposed his candidacy because they do not 
think he is a liberal. The occasion was the 
annual dinner of the Putnam County Demo- 
cratic Committee at Bear Mountain Inn. 

Mr. Farley first outlined the history of 
liberalism in the Democratic Party from 
Jefferson down through the 20th century of 
Wilson and then Roosevelt which was, as he 
put it, “where I came in.” He reminded his 
audience of the broad social reforms of the 
New Deal, all with the brand of liberalism. . 

He quoted Webster's definition of a lib- 
eral: “One who is liberal in thought or prin- 
ciple;“one who favors greater freedom in 
political or religious matters, specifically in 
politics * * * favorable to reform, not 
bound by orthodox.” 

Mr. Farley added tersely: That's good 
enough for me.“ 

Mr. Farley's presence on the political 
scene once again brings into sharp and some- 
times poignant relief memories of the excit- 
ing days when the Democratic Party was 
under his leadership. Now he finds himself 
enough of a stranger on so broad a front 
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of his own party's political scene that he 
angrily and justifiably sees fit to strike out 
at his critics and challenge them to match 
their records against his, 

It is tronic and regrettable that a man 
of the stature, prominence, and influence 
of Mr. Farley should find himeelf standing 
aside from the flock in such familiar pas- 
tures. It is because of this position that 
his fight for the nomination will be all uphill 
against tremendous odds. 

Here again are revealed the differences in 
interpretations, shadings, and thought and 
the routes to be followed in the interest of 
liberalism in action, Here is the paradox 
of allies believing in the same thing, fighting 
for its possession; a paradox that offers no 
solution until one side has overwhelmed the 
other, Surely Webster's definition of the 
liberal would elicit the same ready reply 
from Mr, Farley's critics: “That's good 
enough for us, too." 

Opponents of the former New Deal leader 
would do well from the standpoint of their 
own interests, but more so from those of 
their party, not to view Mr. Farley as a figure 
from the past with no place in the present 
scheme of things, 

This vigorous, astute, and able man has a 
reputation among the people that his word 
is his bond. This applies among the gen- 
eration that appeared on the public scene 
almost at the time he voluntarily withdrew 
from it. Apply this reputation to the man's 
firm faith in the basic principles of his party 
and you have a combination that can readily 
be traded for public support based on trust 
and good will. These are commodities any 
political party should covet. 

The United States senatorial candidate Is 
capable of bridging the gap of time from his 
once great position in this Nation to the 
present, for men of strong convictions are 
greatly needed in the service of their country 
now and at any time. 


Wilson Versus Gavin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oro, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of August 3, 
1958, which comments on the contro- 
versy between former Secretary of De- 
fense Charles Wilson and Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, United States Army, retired: 

WILSON Versus GAVIN 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, now retired, 1s 
as fallible a human being as any of us. So 
he may be wrong in some of the bleak and 
unflattering judgments he has set forth in 
his new book. In effect, the book warns 
that our country's present military position 
is for from good, and it blames former De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson for having 
made bad decisions that are primarily re- 
sponsible for that position. 

Since this is a field of controversy in which 
opinions differ very markedly, even among 
those best qualified to talk about it, the 
Average layman would be foolish to take 
Sides in a dogmatic fashion. Still, General 
Gavin is unquestionably one of our most 
distinguished military men, and what he has 
to say merits respectful attention, Certainly, 
considering his exceptionally fine record, his 
views deserve something much better than 
Mr. Wilson’s comment: “I know Gavin and 
he is just another overly inflated Army of- 
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ficer with an exaggerated of his 
ability. He's just trying to sell his bock.“ 

General Gavin, needless to say, is not just 
trying to sell his book. On the contrary, 
right or wrong, he is trying to alert the Na- 
tion to a situation which he believes to be 
full of exceedingly grave potential danger, 
especially so if the Russians actually are as 
far ahead of us in ballistic missiles as some 
reports indicate. The former Defense Secre- 
tary has not helped to clarify the true status 
of our position by his slurring comment on 
General Gavin. 


A Transportation System Between the 
House Office Buildings and the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to discuss briefiy today the growing 
need for a transportation system be- 
tween House Office Buildings and the 
Capitol. We all agree, I am sure, the 
need will become more rather than less 
acute with the completion of another 
House Office Building. 

Most of us, and certainly Dr. Calver's 
office, are familiar with the number of 
heart attacks suffered by Members in 
recent years. Among us are some Mem- 
bers who have difficulties with limbs, and 
other incapacities brought on by war, 
accident, illness and age. Moreover, the 
increasing tensions which we all feel as 
a consequence of long hours we devote 
to our work in committees, on the floor, 
in our offices, in our home districts and 
in campaigning, tax and aggravate our 
physical capacities for the jobs we are 
trying our best to do for those back home 
who send us here to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Members must now rush long dis- 
tances to the floor of the House to answer 
roll calls which, as we all know, seem 
to come more frequently. As one who 
suffered a heart attack 242 years ago, 
and spent 9 weeks in Bethesda Naval 
Hospital, I can honestly say that I feel 
the strain of making hurried dashes to 
the floor. I know that I am not alone, 
Those of us with heart conditions have 
been advised repeatedly by our doctors 
not to rush over long distances at fast 
paces. 

Mr. Speaker, the construction work on 
the additional House Office Building now 
speeding along prompts my remarks to- 
day. Iam sure this new building will be 


connected by one or more tunnels. Per- 


haps so many as 3 tunnels will be 
available between the 3 House Office 
Buildings and the House of Representa- 
tives. Certainly we should use the exist- 
ing tunnel. But they will not meap any 
less transportation; in fact they could 
well mean, dependent on location, more 
walking. 

There have been reports that such tun- 
nels would be equipped with little trolley 
cars similar to those on the Senate side 
of the Hill. I think we all, if a vote were 
taken, would be unanimous in our belief 
that such trolleys simply will not work 
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on the House side of the Hill. we all 
know that pedestrian traffic—Members, 
visitors, secretaries, clerks, service per- 
sonnel, and others—on our side of the 
Hill runs many times the volume of that 
on the Senate side. 

Mr. Speaker, what we need, and shall 
need desperately in the future, is a safe, 
continuous type of transportation. The 
kind in which there can be no buildup 
of traffic entailing long waiting periods, 
or additional personnel to keep tourists 
off the conveyance so that Members can 
get to the floor without delay. 

Last year the Carveyor transportation 
system was demonstrated in the Congres- 
sional Hotel. Possibly a third of the 
Members of the House saw this model ex- 
hibit and, generally, so far as I can de- 
termine, are still enthusiastic about and 
desirous that such a system be installed. 

Basically, the Carveyor transportation 
system consists of a number of small pas- 
senger-carrying cars riding on conveyor 
belts. This system provides a safe, con- 
tinuous, no-waiting, no-crowd build up, 
transportation service. The existing 
tunnel could, for example, handle a— 
four persons in a car—Carveyor system 
which probably would be installed and 
operating in the present tunnel by next 
spring. 

Mr. Speaker, with this conveyance I 
am informed the present tunnel between 
House Offices and the Capitol could be 
traversed by members in about 1 min- 
ute from the time they step on to the 


Carveyor to the moment they step off 


in the Capitol or vice versa. 

The Carveyor transportation system 
is versatile and flexible. Its basic prin- 
ciple, the slowly moving platform which 
is used to enter the cars, has worked 
flawlessly and economically in a railroad 
station tunnel, a steel plant, a baseball 
park, an airport, a subway station, a 
coliseum, 

Here is a transportation system 
which, I submit. would be the answer to 
our transportation—safe, no fumes, no 
noise, no side sway, no vibration, no 
bumping and, best of all, never any 
waiting. Also, I believe the Carveyor 
could be installed at a cheaper cost, and 
by maintained more economically, than 
any other comparable transportation 
system. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that every mem- 
ber carefully study this matter. It is 

not only to our advantage, but it is im- 
perative in view of current construction 
work on the House side of Capitol Hill 
to examine most carefully our transpor- 
tation problems. The Carveyor system 
me a thorough examination and 
consideration. oe 


Kelvinator To Close Area Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 


week the following appeared in the De- 
troit Free Press. The area-redevelop- 


} 
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ment bill now in the Rules Committee, 
if enacted into law, would assist another 
industry to locate in this area and there- 
fore assist the some 400 workers and 
their families that are directly affected: 
KELVINATOR To CLOSE AREA PLANT- 


American Motors Corp. will discontinue 
the last of Kelvinator Appliance Division 
manufacturing at its Plymouth Road plant 
before the end of the year, it was disclosed 
Monday. 

About 400 workers will be affeeted, the 
company sald, 

A spokesman said the manufacture of 
compressors for Kelvinator refrigeration ap- 
pliances would be shifted to the main ap- 
pance plant at Grand Rapids. 

The move is part of an integration pro- 
gram that has been in progress for several 
years, the spokesman said. 

Several years ago, the company moved 
home-freezer and ice cream cabinet manu- 
facturing to Grand Rapids. 

At present, Only the compressor line is 
operating, í 

Employees will be informed of the moye 
Officially Tuesday, There was no indication 
how many might be able to get jobs at the 
Grand Rapids plant. 

Much of the space at the Kelvinator plant 
at 14250 Plymouth is devoted to experimen- 
tal engineering and office and warehouse 
space. The building also houses AMC's 
executive offices. 


x As We See It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Newburgh News of July 29, 1958: 

As We See Ir 

In what he described as the harshest state- 
ment he ever made in public life, Big Jim 
Farley has struck back at so-called liberals in 
the Democratic Party who have attacked the 
Farley liberalism. 

The man who directed the first two cam- 
paigns for Franklin D. Roosevelt (the most 
successful ones, too, from the viewpoint of 
election results) charges that those who try 
to cast doubts on Mr. Farley's liberalism are 
either grossly and inexcusably ignorant or 
are deliberately untruthful, or both. 

Speaking at the annual dinner-dance of 
the Putnam County Democratic committee, 
at Bear Mountain Saturday evening Mr. Far- 
ley reminded those critics that F. D. R. would 
never have named the Democratic aspirant 
for the United States Senate this year as his 
Postmaster General or backed him for na- 
tional chairman if Mr. Roosevelt had not 
been convinced of the Farley liberalism, 

There are some today who feel one cannot 
be described as truly liberal unless he is 
ready at all times to defend anyone accused 
of Communist leanings or activities, regard- 
less of the merit behind such charges. 

Where there is no merit to such charges, we 
are sure, Mr. Farley will be among the first 
to rally to the defense. 

- Where there is merit to such charges, we 
are equally sure, Mr. Farley will not rise in 
opposition. 

Such a position is a truly American posi- 
tion and one of which both Democrats and 
Republicans may be proud. 4 
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, Tf the time has come when a man must 
automatically endorse anyone who favors 
communism in order to enjoy the liberal tag, 
then we doubt if Mr. Farley would want to 
wear the label. 

We doubt if any responsible citizen would 
want to wear it and we are inclined to think 
that any alternative condidate proposed in 
lieu of Mr. Farley this year should make his 
position very clear in that respect. 


Invitation to Crater Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, Crater 
Lake, Oregon’s only national park, bor- 
ders the district which I have the honor 
to represent. It is a place of unique 
beauty, and I highly recommend a visit 
there to my colleagues and others who 
have an appreciation for tall trees, high 
mountains, white snow, tangy air, and 
unspoiled grandeur. 

Under leaye to extend my remarks, I 
now include an article about Crater Lake 
which appeared in the Eugene Register- 
Guard for Sunday, July 27, 1958, and was 
written by Donn Bonham, the city editor 
of the Register-Guard: 

Deep BLUE WATERS oF CRATER LAKE FASCINATE 
380,000 EacH Year—Easy Spe Tries TAKE 
TRAVELERS TO OTHER SIGHTS 

(By Donn Bonham) 

Pictures of Crater Lake, with its deep blue 
water surrounding Wizard Island, appear in 
travel magazines and geography books and 
are used as calendar art and framed for dis- 
play the country over. The lake is a must 
on the itinerary of virtually every out-of- 
State tourist and annually attracts some 
380,000 visitors. 

From Eugene, Crater Lake is an easy 3-hour 
summertime drive (136 miles). Thus, a 
1-day outing to the lake is entirely within 
reason. But for those desiring a more leis- 
urely trip there is an excellent weekend loop 
that takes the traveler, first, from Eugene 
to Crater Lake, then to Medford or Gold 
Hill, to Grants Pass, Roseburg, and back to 
Eugene, 

The loop trip measures 475 miles, counting 
short side trips from Crater Lake to Diamond 
Lake and from Gold Hill to the House of 
Mystery. All roads are excellent and sight- 
seers are amply rewarded along the entire 
route by Oregon’s majestic scenery. 

` PLEASANT BREAK 

Taking the Willamette Pass (Highway No. 
58) from Eugene, a stop at Salt Creek Falls 
affords a pleasant early break. The falls, 
about 70 miles from Eugene, are only a few 
hundred feet off the highway and may be 
reached by two trails, one leading to the base 
of the waterfall and the other to a point 
across from the top. 

After reaching Highway No, 97 (Klamath 
Falls-Bend), it is only 14 miles to the turn- 
off, or north entrance, to Crater Lake. The 
25-mile drive in to the lake is straight save 
for one 90-degree turn and a few curves on 
the far end. 


At the lake, Rim Village is the hub of 


tourist activity and accommodations, A A 


concessionaire, working under a lease agree- 
ment with the National Park Service, operates 
Crater Lodge, a cafeteria and store, sleeping 
cabins, rental rowboats, and sightseeing 
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launches. The park service, with head- 
quarters 3 miles south of the lake, main- 
tains the park and provides a staff of rang- 
ers for protective purposes together with a 
staff of ranger-naturalists who furnish free 
guide service and information about the fa- 
mous lake, park, wildlife, and natural his- 
tory. J 

Crater Lake, the focal point of Oregon's 
only national park, was created 7,600 years 
ago when Mount Mazama erupted, collapsed, 
and formed the crater that became one of 
the world’s most beautiful bodies of water. 
Deceptively large (21 square miles), the lake 
is surrounded by towering walls 500 to 2,000 
feet above the water, and is accented by rug- 
ged prominences such as Cloud Cap and Llao 
Rock. The great depth (1,996 feet) of pure 
snow water makes the lake an exceedingly 
deep blue that perfectly reflects the clouds 
and the rich colors of the rim. 


INACTIVE CONE 


Wizard Island, an inactive cone, and the 
Phantom Ship are two islands which further 
enhance the lake's interest and beauty. The 
Phantom Ship is so named because it re- 
sembles a ship under sail. 

An elaborate vantage point is provided 
Crater Lake sightseers at Sinnott Memorial, 
a building at Rim Village perched 40 yards 
down the rim and accessibie by stone steps. 
Telescopes are focused on points of interest 
and lectures are given here five times daily 
by the ranger-naturalists. Inside the build- 
ing are exhibits that explain the geology of 
the park. . 

Numerous other vantage points are pro- 
vided at Rim Village to afford easy sight- 
seeing and photography. Rim Drive, a 35- 
mile trip around the lake, has numerous 
turnouts for automobiles, and 6 of the 
turnouts are provided with picnic tables. 
Each day at 10 a. m., there is a guided bus 
trip around the lake. 

Guided trips afield (the Park Service does 
not like to call them hikes) may be taken to 
Garfield Peak and Discovery Point. Both 
are 1½ miles from Rim Village. Other trails 
lead to Mount Scott (2% miles). The 
Watchman (114 miles) and to the water's 
edge of Crater Lake. The lake trail is 1.6 
miles, with 19 switchbacks down the side of 
the crater. 

LAKE STOCKED 

No fish are native to Crater Lake, but the 
lake is stocked with rainbow trout and 
Sockeye salmon. A fishing license is not 
required. There is a 10-fish daily limit, but 
this poses no handicap to most anglers; the 
lake is not very productive. 

The park abounds with birds and blacktail 
and Rocky Mountain mule deer. Black bear 
are common, and the ever-hungry ground 
squirrels and chipmunks can easily be coaxed 
to eat from your hand. In the interest of 
safety, it is unlawful to feed, tease, or molest 
the bears; many people have been painfully 
clawed. The bears may seem tame, but they 
are not. - 

Two large areas are set aside for picnickers, 
one at Rim Village and the other at Cold 
Spring, which is about 12 miles south of the 
jake. There are four campgrounds in the 
park, with trailer space provided. The most 
elaborate of the four is at Rim Village, where 
there are washrooms and showers. 

Throughout the park there is evidence of 
Mission 66, a National Park Service pro- 
gram designed to (1) correct the deteriora- 
tion that occurred at the various national 
parks during World War II. and (2) pro- 
vide additional development to meet the 
needs of ever increasing use. The 10-year 
program is to run until 1966 (hence its 
name), the 50th anniversary year of the 
National Park Service. 

PLAN IMPROVEMENTS 


For Crater Lake National Park, $5.75 mil- 
lion has been budgeted under Mission 66 
to restore and improve park facilities, This 
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includes road improvements, work on exist- 
ing campgrounds and construction of at 
least two new ones, reconstruction of exist- 
ing trails and the creation of others, con- 
struction of a visitors’ center building that 
will house a museum and auditorium, a loop 
road to reach the vicinity of Union Peak, 
and installation of interpretive signs 
throughout the park. 

Crater Lake Park Supt. Tom Williams 
said that the Rim Village concessionaire, 
H. C. Smith, also is participating in the im- 
provement program. Smith, who with his 
son, Harry, operates Crater Lake Lodge, the 
sleeping cabins and the cafeterla-store. is 
modernizing his present facilities and plans 
to construct a new traller park just outside 
the south entrance to the park. 

Noncampers have three choices of accom- 
modations at Crater Lake: (1) Sleeping cot- 
tages, with cold water only; (2) 
deluxe cottages, with hot and cold running 
water and private bath, and (3) Crater 
Lake Lodge, with modern appointments 
found in any good hotel. For a family of 
four, the cost runs 85.50 for a sleeping cot- 
tage, $9 for a deluxe cottage and $12 for a 
room at the lodge. Reservations should be 
made at least 1 week in advance. 


POPULARLY PRICED 


Meals and short orders are popularly 
priced in the Rim Village cafeteria, while 
prices in the lodge dining room run some- 
what higher. Again, the family of four can 
eat dinner in the cafeteria for roughly 85. 
but the tab will be $10 to $12 if the lodge. 
Lodge dinners vary between $3 and $4 for 
adults and a child's plate is $1.85. 

While yisiting Crater Lake, a measure of 
diversion may be gained by taking a short 
side-trip to Diamond Lake, only 15 miles 
away. This mecca for fishermen has picnic 
areas and campgrounds, boat launching fa- 
cilities and a boat dock, stores, a lodge, 
cabins, and a public swimming area. 

Beginning the second half of the loop trip, 
back to Eugene, travelers should go south 
te State Highway 62, which follows the 
beautiful Rogue River much of the way. You 
may elect to go on to Medford, 89 miles from 
Crater Lake, but a shortcut is available that 
will take you through Sam's Valley to High- 
way 99 at Gold Hill. 

Eight miles north of Gold Hill, a right 
turn off the highway leads to the Oregon 
Vortex, with its House of Mystery. This 
is a commercial enterprise that its owner 
claims attracts 120,000 visitors annually. 
The 4-mile trip in from the highway and the 
60-cent admission price (30 cents for chil- 
dren) are well worth while, for the visit pro- 
vides a unique experience. In this small 
circular area, nowhere do you stand normally 
erect; inevitably the visitor assumes 3 pos- 
ture that inclines toward magnetic north, 
When facing south, you appear to be ap- 
preciably shorter than when facing north. 
A golf ball or a bottle will appear to roll up 
hiu. 

Once back on Highway 99, it is-only 163 
miles north to Eugene —8 ½ or 4 hours driv- 
ing time filed with more gorgeous scenery 
and allowing ample time to reflect on an 
adventuresome weekend trip. 
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Quality Regulation of Imported Agricul- 
tural Commodities 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


or NEW torK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to,H. R. 11056 which, if enacted 
will result in another increase in prices 
to the American consumer. 

The argument that failure to pass this 
legislation will result in contaminated 
products being foisted on the public 
does not hold water, in my opinion. 
Are the proponents saying that the Food 
and Drug Administration, the agency 
now inspecting these products, is pass- 
ing produce unfit for human consump- 
tion? I do not for 1 minute believe this 
is true. 

I think the membership of the House 
should haye the benefit of the views of 
the Department of Commerce and the 
Department of State on this bill. We 
are advised that they oppose enact- 
ment of this bill, but we are not given 
an opportunity to study their reports. 

Mr. Speaker, because of my interest 
in holding the line on prices, I urge de- 
feat of H. R. 11056 in its present form. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative. or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. S. oona tine 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 


thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Docyments shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


* 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Raymond F. Noyes is in attendance dur- 
ing the sessions of Congress to receive orders 
for subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed bill on atomic energy indemnity. 
House debated debt limit increase bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action : 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14772-14809 


Bills Introduced: 9 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4229-4237; and S. Res. 356. 
Page 14774 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 787, to make retirement benefits available to 
certain persons who rendered active Federal service 
during the Korean conflict (S. Rept. 2188) ; 

S. 4232, to extend the Mexican Farm Labor Program 
for 1 year (S. Rept. 2189) ; 


H. Con. Res. 295, favoring the establishment of a . 


Hall of Fame for Agriculture (S. Rept. 2190); 

S. 2142, to extend restrictions on imported products to 
include specific citrus fruits, with amendments (S. Rept. 
2191); 

S. 3333, to facilitate insured loans for farm ownership 
and soil and water conservation (S. Rept. 2192); 

H. R. 11800, relative to conveyance of certain U. S. 
lands to the city of Clifton, N. J. (S. Rept. 2193); 

H. R. 6542, authorizing conveyance of certain land in 
Wyoming to the town of Dayton, Wyo. (S. Rept. 2194) ; 

S. 4151, to establish uniform provisions for transfer of 
acreage allotments from land from which owner is dis- 
placed by agency having right of eminent domain, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2195); 

S. 3858, authorizing Commodity Credit Corporation 
to purchase flour and cornmeal and donating same for 
certain domestic and foreign purposes (S. Rept. 2196) ; 

H. R. 7466, to provide for the establishment of a 
facility of the Vicksburg National Historical Park, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2197); 

S. 3648, authorizing construction of the Navajo Indian 
irrigation and San Juan-Chama projects, New Mexico, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2198) ; 

S. 2658, to amend the Merchant Marine Act so as to 
encourage construction of vessels and maintenance of 
shipyards, with amendments (S. Rept. 2199)—referred 
to Committee on Finance; 

S. J. Res. 188, a private bill (S. Rept. 2200); 

S. 3224, to improve opportunities for small-business 
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concerns to obtain a fair proportion of Government pur- 
chases and contracts, with amendments (S. Rept. 2201); 

S. 1887, authorizing construction of San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project, California, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2202) ; 

S. 3534, authorizing conveyance of certain lands at 
Fort Crowder Military Reservation to the city of Neo- 
sho, Mo. (S. Rept. 2203); 

H. R. 13192, fiscal 1959 appropriations for mutual 
security, with amendments (S. Rept. 2204); 

H. R. 6894, amending the Tariff Act of 1930 relative 
to unmanufactured mica and mica films and splittings 
(S. Rept. 2205); 

H. R. 11346, to include Massachusetts among the 
States which may divide their retirement systems into 
two parts employees desiring social- security coverage 
and employees not desiring such coverage, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2206) ; and 

S. 654, to authorize the enforcement of State statutes 
prescribing criminal penalties for subversive activities, 
with amendment (no written report). Poge 14773 


Bills Referred: Numerous House-passed bills were 
referred to appropriate committees. Pages 14772, 14839 


Bills Placed on Calendar: Two House. passed bills, 
as follows, were ordered to be placed on calendar: 
H. R. 4142, relative to construction of a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, and 
H. R. 11581, relating to poisoned seed wheat. 

Poges 14772, 14839 


Vessels—Alaska: Senate disagreed to House amend- 
ment to S. 1798, regarding certain vessels carrying 
freight for hire on inland waters between Alaska and 
Washington, asked for conference with House, and 
appointed as conferees Senators Magnuson, Pastore, 
Lausche, Butler, and Cotton. rege 14787 


Federal Aviation Agency: Senate disagreed to House 
amendments to S. 3880, to establish an independent 
Federal aviation agency to regulate effectively the uses 
of airspace over the U. S., agreed to hold conference 
requested by House and appointed as conferees Senators 
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The Condition of the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “While Many Railroads Slash 
Service, Mopac Courts Riders Harder,” 
published in the July 31 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal. The article exem- 
plifies what leadership and the manage- 
ment of a railroad can accomplish if they 
will aggressively endeavor to improve 
their services and lower their rates, in 
such a fashion that they will attract 
passengers and business, 

I should like to add my personal com- 
mendation to Mr. Russell L. Dearmont, 
president of the Missouri Pacific, who, in 
endeavoring to meet the challenge which 
all railroads face, is showing what can be 
done through lower rates and through 
public service. 

I should like to quote from the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the article, which 
read: 

What does Mopac's crew think of all this? 
Chat with Thrift-T-Sleeper porter Robert D. 
Steward, who makes his home in St. Louis and 
who's been working on the railroad for 29 
years; I think these economy moves are the 
only answer to the trains’ problem. We've 
got to get the people back on the trains and 
this looks like the way to do it. 

“Tips? Tips from people who ride the 
‘Thrift-T-Sleeper are smaller, yes. Smaller to 
nothing,” Mr. Steward says. “That's okay 
with me. If it weren't for this economy car, 
I wouldn't be working.” 

James Mathews, secretary of the Dining 
Car Employees, Local 354, in St. Louls, says, 
“We've had no complaints from our members 
on the Mopac. The men have been very 
grateful that the road has made a firm at- 
tempt to increase its business—more work 
and more security on the job." 

Mr. Mathews estimates that since January 
1 about 30 men who hadn't been working are 
now employed in Mopac meal cars because of 
increased business. z 


Mr. President, I believe that demon- 
strates that even the brotherhoods are 
greatly concerned with whether the rail- 
roads can. operate successfully, because 
when they do not operate, obviously, men 
lose their jobs, there is no security, there 
is no increase in pensions, and there are 
no tips. The important thing is to have 
the railroads run efficiently and econom- 
ically and with vigor, so that jobs will be 
available for the men who work on them. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
us follows: 
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Wane Many Rarnroans Stasm SERVICE, 
Morse Courts Roens HARDER—LINĘ 
Wuacxs Panrs, SPRUCES SERVICE, REPORTS 
Ir Pays Ory IN INCREASED TRAYFIO—OTHERS 
Meret on Fanes Tonar 

(By Roger B. Rowand) 


Apoanp tre Coronapo Eacie.—This sleek 
Missouri Pacific streamliner, scooting across 
the countryside toward Denver, has one fea- 
ture that distinguishes it from many Ameri- 
can passenger trains: It's full of passengers, 

While mounting passenger losses are lead- 
ing. many railroads to slash service, the 
Mopac is speeding full throttle in the oppo- 
site direction. For the past several months, 
the road has been slashing fares, offering 
cut-rate sleeping accommodations, sprucing 
up service and dishing out low-cost meals to 
coach passengers. 

This fully loaded Eagle is one symbol of the 
early success of the Mopac campaign. Mo- 
pac is pulling passengers from competing 
railroads, buses and even airlines in its mid- 
America arca. 

RAILMEN ASSEMBLE 

Its example is at least partly responsible 
for a meeting in Chicago today; representa- 
tives of 80 railroads are assembling there to 
consider revision of passenger fare schedules. 
A likely result: A one-fare system, which 
would toss out the present differential be- 
tween first-class and coach ticket prices. 
pace already has taken this step on 
several sections of its line; passengers, of 
course, still pay extra for sleeping accommo- 
dations, 

Rall officials are quick to admit the Mo- 
pac program has given them something 
t think about. After recounting lower 
June passenger revenues, an official of the 
Wabash Railroad says, “The Mopac's hurt- 
ing us.“ The Wabash and the Missouri Pa- 
cific compete directly in some areas. 

“We're giving it a real try, not just a lick 
and a promise,“ says the Mopnc’s silver- 
haired president, Russel L. Dearmont. His 
eventual goal: To make the Mopac’s passen- 
ger operation self-sustaining. 

LIMITING THE Loss 


For this recession year, however, Mr. Dear- 
mont hopes only to hold the size of his road's 
passenger deficit to about last year’s $17 mil- 
lion level. “As a result of our program,” he 
Says, “passenger business this year will be 
hurt less by generally adverse business con- 
ditions than it would have been.” 

Overall passenger figures for the road so 
far are of little significance, since the pas- 
senger-boosting program is so new and has 
been initiated piecemeal on various sec- 
tions of the line. But the results of same 
of these early moves have been dramatic 
ee to encourage Mopac officials to push 

end. 


In May, for example, Mopac cut the round - 
trip coach fare on its Houston-to-Brownsville, 
Tex., run to $15.78 from 620.10 and Its first- 
class fare to the same figure from $28.45, 
Pullman charges were cut as much as 43 
percent. The result: In the first month 
passenger revenues Jumped around 20 per- 
cent above a year earlier, And the gains 
are continuing. 

The size of the raflroads’ passenger prob- 
Jem has been growing steadily. Last year, 
United States railroads reported a $723,- 


& good cutting, the 
total logs may run even higher. Such losses, 
of course, are figured on the basis required 


these costs would continue, the 
critics point out, even if the railroads 
abandoned all passenger service, 

REVENUES PALL 


Passenger revenues last year totaled $1.2 
billion, down 3.5 percent from 1956, and 
this figure also seems sure to be even lower 
this year. Last year’s figure was down one- 
third from the record high reached in the 
World War I year of 1944. 

In an effort to trim operating costs, most 
railroads over the past year or so have been 
eliminating the heaviest money losers among 
their passenger trains, 

‘The Pennsylvania, the Nation's largest pas- 
senger-carrying road, dropped 36 intercity 
trains from its schedules in 1957, and has 
dropped 11 so far this year, The Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy's trains traveled 8 per- 
cent fewer miles in the first 5 months of 
this year than they had a year earlier, re- 
Mecting the elimination of some trains; the 
road admits the cuts are at least partly 
renponsible for a 9 percent year-to-year drop 
in passenger revenues in that period. 

The Mopac, by contrast, dropped no trains 
in 1957 and none so far this year. Nor is 
it now seeking to drop any trains, 

LIMITING OUTLAYS 


Mopac officials are quick to admit that 
their efforts to boost passenger revenues are 
limited almost solely to plans that require 
Uttle or no added outlay of the railroad's 
cash on new equipment. 

Typical of such cost-conscious efforts is 
the Thrift-T-Sleeper. There is one here on 
the Colorado Eagle as it travels from St. 
Louis to Denver. It is an old but recondi- 
tioned Pullman car. For a relatively small 
additional charge, a passenger who pays the 
equivalent of coach fare can get sleeping 
accommodations. The charges on this run: 
Upper berth, $2.50; lower, $6; bedroom, $12; 
drawing room, $15. Comparable costs on a 
standard Pullman; Upper, $8.65; lower, 
$1145; bedroom, $21.70; drawing room, 
233.35. 

Mopac officials believe the Thrift-T-Sleep- 
ers primarily attract passengers who other- 
wise would ride in the coaches. R. J. 
McDermott, general passenger traffic man- 
ager, says the railroad last month carried 
about the same number of regular Pullman 
passengers thut it did a year earlier. “The 
Thrift-T. business,” he says with 
conviction, “ls plus business.” 

Since July 10, the railroad has been honor- 
ing coach tickets in regular Pullmans be- 
tween Little Rock and New Orleans and be- 
tween New Orleans and Houston. Passen- 
gers stin must pay Pullman fares, and the 
latter have not been changed on these runs, 
But the passenger saves the difference be- 
tween the cost of a coach ticket and a first- 

An innovation now offered on many Mopac 
trains is the travel tray, a low-cost meal 
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served to travelers at their seats or, as on this 
Colorado Eagle, in a “coach diner,” a car 
without the frills, linen, and service of a 
regular diner, 

These Mopac meals are served in compart- 
mentalized trays. A typical dinner; Balis- 
bury steak with mushroom sauce, creamed 
corn, mashed potatoes, bread, butter, sliced 
peaches, and choice of coffee, tea, or milk. 
The price: $1. The same meal on a regular 
Mopac diner would cost $2.35. 

In January, the first month the travel 
trays were offered on the Colorado Eagle, 
dining-car crews served 427. Last month, 
the total jumped to 3,372. 

Other railroads, to be sure, have been 
offering cutrate meals, but few have gone 
as far as the Mopac. Few, for example, are 
even considering serving full meals at coach 
Beats. 

Pillows rented aboard the train have long 
been the coach passenger's chief defense 
against stiff neck and insomnia. The Mopac 
in May cut the pillow rental fee from 35 
cents to 25 cents in another move to en- 
courage passenger travel. 

Reduced coach fares have been given to 
large parties traveling in groups for years, 
but ticket sellers on most lines have had 
to contend with varying rates for many dif- 
ferent definitions of what constitutes a group. 
For instance, there Is a student fare, a civio- 
group fare, and an excursion fare. Mopac 
says it resolved this situation in March for 
its harried ticket force by establishing one 
uniform schedule of reduced fares for groups. 

‘What does Mopac's crew think of all this? 
Chat with Trift-T-Sleeper Porter Robert D. 
Steward, who makes him home in St. Louis 
and who's been working on the railroad for 
20 years: “I think these economy moves are 
the only answer to the trains’ problem. 
We've got to get the people back on the 
trains and this looks Uke the way to do it." 

“Tips? Tips from people who ride the 
‘Trift-T-Sleeper are smaller, yes. Smaller to 
nothing,” Mr. Steward says. That's O. K. 
with me. If it weren't for this economy car, 
I wouldn't be working.” 

James Mathews, secretary of the Dining 
Car Employees, Local 354, in St. Louis, says, 
“We've had no complaints from our mem- 
bers on the Mopac. The men have been 
very grateful that the road has made a firm 
attempt to increase Its business—more work 
and more security on the job.“ 

Mr. Mathewn estimates that since Janu- 
ary 1 about 80 men who hadn't been working 
are now employed in Mopac meal cars be- 
cause of increased business. 


Private Nursing Homes—A Shameful 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


or ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6,1958 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
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However, it is designed to fill a need that 
has become critical, I refer to the pro- 
vision authorizing FHA insurance on 
loans to proprietary nursing homes. 

The Evening Star in an excellent 
editorial entitled “Shameful Situation,” 
which appeared in its August 5 edition, 
points out the serious need for proprie- 
tary nursing homes in the District of 
Columbia, This is exemplary of a na- 
tionwide situation. = 

Mr. President, I believe that we too 
often overlook the fact that there are 
hundreds of thousands of people, pri- 
marily elderly people, who live perma- 
nently in these nursing homes, The 
homes constitute a very grave national 
housing problem and a national need. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 5, 1958 
SHAMEFUL SITUATION 

‘The appalling conditions revealed by a Dis- 
trict Medical Society survey of private nurs- 
ing homes call for strong corrective measures 
by public and private agencies. Although 
an investigating committee agreed that no 
immediate solution could be suggested, the 
situation as described in the report to the 
society u such as to warrant a prompt, con- 
cor ted effort by District authorities and other 
groups and individuals to improve condi- 
tions. 

‘The problem is complicated by the 
age of facilities to care for the aged a: 
chronically ailing in the Washington area. 
Badly operated homes can be and have been 
closed by health, fire, or building inspec- 
tore—dut inevitably great diMfloulty is en- 
countered in finding other quarters for the 
dispinced patients. The District's Home for 
Aged at Blue Plains is filled to capacity 
and has a waiting list. And District General 
Hospital cannot accommodate all the 
patients still confined in nursing homes con- 
sidered by health experts to have serious 
shortcomings. 

According to the committee of. doctors, 
some of these homes are dirty, gloomy, un- 
safe, inadequately staffed, and carelessly run. 
Equipment is insanitary, food poor, and su- 
pervision virtually lacking in the more de- 
plorable homes. Yet they continue to 
operate—with or without licenses., Why? 
Because, according to Health Office Finucane 
and other officials, there is Just no place to 
send the patients if, as the inspectors often 
recommend, the placeg wêre ordered closed. 

Dr. Finucane, welfare officials, and others 
are properly concerned about this dilemma 
and apparently are doing what they can to 
solve it. But they need a lot of help from 
the community. They have enlisted the aid 
of the District Health and Welfare Council 
in a citywide survey to find families which 
would be willing to take care of 1 or 2 
aged or infirm persons. For patients unable 
to pay, the Welfare Department will con- 
tribute up to 6110 a month for such care. 
This plan is modeled after the foster home 
program for children. The Jewish. Social 
Service Agency already has such a program 
under consideration, Other organizations 
could help to relleve the nursing home situ- 
ation by similar efforts to enlist public co- 
operation. 

, Officials say the trouble centers in the 
proprietary type of nursing homes—those 
run for profit. The nonprofit homes, usually 
operated by churches or other organizations, 
are not a problem. The nonprofit homes, 
incidentally, are eligible for Federal building 
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and improvement funds, under the Hill- 
Burton Act. The proprietary homes, how- 
ever, cannot receive such Federal aid. Many 
of the profit-making homes are well operated 
and above criticlsm—and their fees range 
from $300 to $400 a month and up. Many 
patients cannot afford to pay such fees, how- 
ever. And the lower the charge, the greater 
the shortcomings. 

District authorities say that the worst of 
the faulty homes have been dented licenses. 
It was implied that others would be closed 
if the affected patients could be moved else- 
where, It is evident, therefore, that every 
governmental and community agency con- 
cerned with this problem ought to accelerate 
its efforts to find suitable places for as many 
victims of these bad conditions as possible. 
And the offending nursing homes ought to 
be shut down at the earliest practicable date, 


Proposed Retirement of the United States 
From the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn an editorial 
entitled “Get Out of the U. N.” from the 
Indianapolis Star of August 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ger Our or tHe U. N. 


The United Nations has never done the 
United States any good. The U. N. has 
served communism well in the past, it serves 
communism even better today. The past 
should have prepared us for the present, 
when we are being pushed toward a summit 
meeting that could not be held at a worse 
time nor under more adverse conditions. 

United Nations defenders claim Korea as 
a star in the U. N. crown, But what are the 
facts? The United States acted on its own 
to send troops into Korea when the Com- 
munists swept south, Had it not been that 
the Soviet Union was then temporarily boy- 
cot ting the Security Council, the U. N. would 
not even have given belated sanction to 
our act, Having done so, however, it exerted 
every pressure at ita command to deny us 
victory—and. succeeded. We were more 
thoughtful to preserve the United Nations 
than we were to defend liberty, so North 
Korea is a Communist slave state, 

So it has gone. The U. N. has scrupulously 
avoided any action to drive the Kremlin out 
of East Germany, Half of Vietnam went 
to the Communists, with U. N. approval. 
The utter shame to the U. N. and to us on 
account of Hungary is too fresh to need 
review, India seized Kashmir, and the U. N. 
did nothing, A million refugees camped on 
the Palestine borders. and the U. N. would 
not_even talk of settling their claims. It 
found Algeria too hot to handle. 

Today United States troops are in Lebanon 
and British troops are in Jordan, and again 
it was through no act of the United Na- 
tions that they went there. The U. N. did 
not send them. Neither did it stop them. 
To this minute it has not approved, nor has 
it disapproved, Instead it busies itself pro- 
paring a stage upon which the United States 
can play no other role than that of fool and 
villain. 
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The situation could scarcely be more ri- 
diculous. The U. N. in the person of Ham- 
marakjold is trying to arrange a meeting we 
do not want, but which Khrushchev wants. 
And what prevents us from saying we do 
not want it? Our offictal dedication to the 
theory that the U. N. must be preserved, 
even Lf all else goes by the wayside. So here 
we are trying to use the U. N. to prevent 
something the U, N. wants to bring about. 
If Dulles can bring it off, he rates an im- 
mediate position in the magicians’ hall of 
fame. 

The U. N. complicates and hamstrings 
U. 5. foreign policy. In fact, it makes a 
sensible foreign policy impossible, because 
by slayish devotion to the U. N. we let 
everybody but Americans formulate our 
policies. The world is not better off because 
we do this. It is worse off. Ask the people 
in North Korea, ask them in Hungary, ask 
them in the Middle East. They will tell you 
the United Nations holds no hope of freedom 
for the world, not unless it changes its ways. 

There is not much chance it will change. 
The realistic alternative is to get out of 
the United Nations and start running our 
own affairs again, 


Tennessee Valley Authority Financing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Good News for Friends of TVA,” 
published in the Louisville Courier 
Journal of August 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Goon News ror Parryps or TVA 


‘The House Public Works Committee has 
approved the bill giving TVA authority to 
finance ita future operations by issuing reye- 
nue bonds to be retired from power revenues, 
and lf it can get past the Rules Committee 
it should become law before Congress ad- 
journs. This is good news. ‘The seif-fnanc- 
ing measure is a fair one, and it's been a long 
time coming. 

The fight for the bill by Senator Jounw 
SHemMan Cooper was, of course, gratifying 
to friends of TVA, including the thousands of 
Kentucklans in the 26 counties that get 
power from the agency. But perhaps the 
most encouraging note in the battle came 
from the TVA Board of Directors. The Board 
is composed of 3 men, 2 of whom have worried 
TVA supporters by their apparent anti-TVA 
attitude, and valley citizens were under- 
standably worried about the stand these men 
would take toward the self-financing bill. 

‘They must feel better today, for during 
committee hearings on the bill, the Board 
sent a wire, expressing the unanimous sup- 
port of the Board for the Kerr-Cooper bill 
passed last year by the Senate, without any 
of the amendments that the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Eisenhower administration, or 
other foes of TVA have been seeking. 

This is a most significant development. It 
indicates that the men who direct the opera- 
tions of TVA have, at least in this instance, 
broken with the antl-TVA forces around 
President E'senhower and with the private- 
utilities lobby whose influence has seemed so 
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powerful in TVA headquarters in recent 
years. It indicates that the men in charge 
have recognized their responsibility, and have 
decided to run TVA rather than run it down. 
If this be true. as it seems to be, it will be 
the best news the friends of TVA could have. 


A Farmer’s View of Farming: It Is a 
Good Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, when one 
of South Dakota’s leading publishers, 
Ted Burges, went on vacation, he opened 
his personal editorial column to several 
of the prominent residents of the com- 
munity, Ted Burges publishes the Clear 
Lake Courier, weekly newspaper in Clear 
Lake, S. Dak. His action in presenting 
this new feature is typical of his activities 
as an editor, for his newspaper has been 
the recipient of several awards for out- 
standing newspaper achievement, and he 
also has been honored by his fellow pub- 
Ushers, holding the office of president of 
the South Dakota Press Association a 
number of years ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
the article entitled “The Farmer Today,” 
written by John Gauger, of Clear Lake, 
S. Dak. Mr. Gauger is one of many out- 
Standing farm operators in Deuel County, 
and provides us with an interesting re- 
port and valuable insight concerning the 
role of the American farmer in our com- 
plex society. Too often, in the hectic 
rush of modern life, we view man as a 
seeker after only material things, who 
hungers after the almighty dollar. Iam 
happy to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues this fine article, pointing out 
so splendidly the contrast that is often 
found in our “men of the soll.“ who 


demonstrate frequently the propet per- 


spective in which they place their evalua- 
tion of the materialistic and that which 
is spiritual. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tur Farò Topar 
(By John Gauger) 

When asked by the editor, Ted Burges, to 
act as a fill-in, in the editor column and to 
choose my own subject, I finally thought a 
farmer should present a subject along farm 

Farming is one of the oldest and most 
necessary occupations of mankind. It is 
perhaps the most important, also, in the eco- 
nomic welfare of a nation. Without the 
Production of foods in this day and age, 
mankind could not exist. 

Early pioneers of this and other rest 
Plains areas of the Nation settled as home- 
steaders to supply the necessities of life for 
their families and perhaps little did they 
realize that some day all the possible agri- 
cultural land would be used to supply food- 
stuffs for humanity and become agricultural 
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Great changes have taken place in agri- 
culture in the past decade, It has grown 
from a small family venture for existence 
to an industry which now, directly or in- 
directly, employs more labor than any other 
industry, As agriculture moved across the 
Nation, the whole Nation moved with it, 
making necessary the bullding of railroads 
and highways, machinery to erect such 
roads, employed many men to manufacture 
and erect. As necessity to produce more 
crops, new methods and more economical 
methods spurred man on to Inventions to 
accomplish this purpose, the results our 
modern methods and machinery. Then 
came the depleting of solls even in our fer- 
tile fields that early farmers thought in- 
exbaustible and man again found a new in- 
dustry in the production of fertilizer, each 
of these employed more people. Farmers 
also, because of their necessity to travel the 
highways and transport crops and stock, buy 
their share of cars and trucks. Now the 
call for water to increase production war- 
rants Irrigation systems. Although farmers 
may not wish Government assistance to 
control and distribute our crops and stock, 
it, too, becomes a national problem and em- 
ploys people everywhere. I could go on tell- 
ing the importance of agriculture nationally, 

What qualifies a farmer and cattleman 
today? These qualifications have certainly 
changed. From an uneducated to a highly 
skilled all around efficient people. He must 
have certain personal qualifications, above 
all he must have faith in God to reward his 
labors in the production of crops as he has 
no control of the forces of nature. He must 
be a trusting soul that all other industries 
are charging a fair price for the things he 
buys, He must trust the buyer of his prod- 
ucts that he is giving him fair weights and 
tests. 

The farmer today must be a mechanic and 
able to study efficiency of machinery he op- 
erates. He must be a stockman, a veteri- 
nary, milkmaid, showman, and seller of his 
Products and stock. 

He must be strong in mind and body to 
stand the long hours of toll In rush seasons. 

He, too, must take his place in community 
affairs and education. Also today he must 
be a bookkeeper and stenographer [unless 
he marries a bookkeeping wife], because the 


have finances or credit to set himself up in 
an ecient farm operation. If you don't 
think so you'd better sit down and study the 
situation. 


fold 
its handiwork. one has as 
he leaves a well-tilled field at the end of the 
day. I like the dust, as we 


an 
and the satisfaction that comes as we clean 
up for the night, 


what we have accomplished to our friends 


ATOH 


Recession Lesson—Goverament Aids 
Find United States Economy Can Re- 
bound Without Big Federal Hypo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


LON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 
IN THE 5 prety STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Recorp an article published in the- 


Wall Street Journal of August 6, 1958, 

under the heading “Government Aids 

Find United States Economy Can Re- 

bound Without Big Federal Hypo.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Recession Lesson—GovranmMent Ams FIND 
Unrrep States Economy Can REBOUND 
Wrrnovr Bia Fepera Hyro 

(By John A. Grimes) 

Wasurmotron.—The Eisenhower sdminis- 
tration has relearned a new set of economic 
lessons from the recession they believe hit 
bottom back in the spring. 

The biggest, or at least the most specific, 
lesson is that taxes don't necessarily have to 
be cut every time business suffers a setback. 
‘The second lesson is that the economy has 
the basic strength to absorb a severe jolt 
without sliding into a depression, and right 
itself without the need for large-scale Gov- 
ernment tinkering at the controls. 

Administration officials now date the low 
point of the recession as coming us early an 
April, and see no present probability of a 
relapse. Indeed, the bottom was reached 
if in fact it was—somewhat earlier than had 
generally been expected. And the pace of 
the comeback up to now, while not dramatic, 
has been a pleasant surprise, 

EASED CREDIT 


This is not to say the Government sat back 
and let the business slump burn itself out, 

The administration, pushed by Congress, 
poured money into housing and made the 
terms to home buyers easier. It stepped up 
the placement of defense contracts, and 
speeded up Federal buying of supplies and 
services, The Federal Reserve Board, in com- 
parison with past actions, eased off rapidly 
on credit. 

And despite the so-called antirecession 
steps it did take, the Government did not 
move nearly as far in this direction as many 
lawmakers and others wanted it to. Just a 
short time ago, Democratic lawmakers were 
drawing up schemes to pump billions into a 
massive public-works program. Some frank- 
ly labeled it a WPA-type approach, covering 
everything from town sewers to huge dams. 
Paster spending by the administration was 
urged on military and civilian programs al- 
ready underway. Lawmakers and others 
kept up a running fire on the Federal Re- 
serve for not freeing more billions in credit. 
Tax cuts ranging from $5 billion to $10 bil- 
lion were demanded. 


theory that taxes should be Jowered in the 
face of a business decline. 


1954 with helping to end the 1953-54 reces- 
sion, When the 1957-58 business slide got 
seriously underway, the theory that taxes 
should be cut in a period of falling business 
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activity was presented as a step 
if the recession was to be halted short of a 
possible depression. 

This view came from all sides, both in and 
out of Government, Government econ- 
omists at the working level were almost 
unanimous in favor of a reduction. Former 
President Truman and Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer chief of President Elsenhower’s Council 
of Ecoonmic Advisers, both urged a sizable 
tax reduction before it was too late, The 
issue finally spiit the President's official 
family, with such high officials as Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, Labor Secretary Mitchell and 
others lining up in favor of the cuts. 

Even those who had their doubts about how 
much good a tax cut would do were saying 
privately that the next big step the admin- 
istration took would be to push for tax 
reduction. But this step was headed off by 
Treasury Secretary Anderson who, more than 
any other official, influenced the President 
against it on the grounds it would deepen 
the Federal deficits and add to inflationary 
problems in later years, 

Mr. Anderson master stroke in opposi- 
tion to the tax-cut pressure was a unique 
alliance with Speaker Sam RAYBURN and Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lywoow Jonnson which, 
in effect, put the lid on the move, 

“Had we cut taxes this winter or spring,” 
one top official now asserts, there's no doubt 
that step would have gotten full credit for 
ending the recession.“ 

Instead, administration policymakers are 
citing the lack of a tax cut as proof that taxes 
don't need to be cut for the economy to work 
ite way out of a recession. 

“If there one thing this recession has 
taught us.“ Aatly asserts one high official 
who was inclined toward a tax cut, “it's that 
you can hold back on a tax cut and not wind 
up looking like an irresponsible boob," 

Officials dong contend that the antireces- 
sion steps that were taken turned the reces- 
sion around. But they do claim that what 
the administration did not do during the 
business setback was perhaps more impor- 
tant than what it did do. These policy- 
makers cite the record of the recession as 
evidence that the basic strength of the econ- 
omy was the main factor in bringing the 
slump to a halt, 

DOWNWARD FORCES FIEELED 

“Looking back.” claims one White House 
adviser, “it was largely a matter of some of 
the downward forces just fizeling out.“ An- 
other gives credit to the fact that consumers 
kept up a relatively heavy rate of spending 
ali through the decline. In short, policy- 
makers now contend that what turned the 
recession around was not what the Govern- 
ment did. Instead, they argue, the recov- 
ery has resulted from the private decisions 
of millions of businessmen and consumers, 

Oid lessons—particularly those relating to 
tax cuts and public works—die hard, But 
the lessons from the 1957-58 recession have 
provided some fresh ammunition for those 
who, like Mr, Anderson, believe the Govern- 
ment should refrain from rushing off in all 
directions. 


American Policy in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA _ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, edi- 
torial comment continues to pour in from 
across the Nation concerning American 
policy in the Middle East. One of the 
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most thoughtful and constructive yet 
provocative editorials I have read to date 
appeared in the Huronite and Daily 
Plainsman of Huron, S. Dak, The editor 
and publisher of that fine daily news- 
paper is Mr. Robert D. Lusk, The editor 
has laid down clear criteria and stand- 
ards for the development, of a Middle 
East policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Action FALLS SHORT OP MINIMUM STANDARDS 

By sending United States military uhits 
into Lebanon, Secretary of State Dulles as- 
sumed a posture of boldness and firmness in 
a sudden, even precipitate, action. 

And in so doing he risked global war, along 
with embarrassments, harassments, frustra- 
tions, and other less important consequences, 

Boldness and firmness are desirable in 
American diplomacy and so ls the willingness 
to take risks. 

And the United States long has needed a 
more farsighted, less vaciliating policy for 
dealing with its problems throughout the 
world. 

However, boldness is not brashness; firm- 
ness is not bullheadedness; the willingness to 
take risks is not foolhardiness. 

Any bold new foreign policy must be pred- 
lon ted on a carefully considered long-term 
program which follows a coherent line of 
reasoning to an obtainable goal. 

Furthermore, any new policy should be 
based on a set of principles which is con- 
sistent with the historic moral position of 
the Nation, Any bold new policy should be 
undertaken only with proper justification 
and preparation beforehand, 

Then there is the matter of risks. 

Risks always are necessary but they should 
be considered risks, based on a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions as they actually 
exist. 

Finally, the risks undertaken should be in 
Proportion to the importance of the goal 
sought and/or the issue at stake. 

When mensured against these criteria, 
Dulles’ bold new policy—if that is what his 
action in Lebanon is—has fallen far below 
the minimum standards which this great 
Nation should insist on belng observed by 
ite Secretary of State. 


The Case of Paul Bang-Jensen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “These Are Americans?” from 
the Indianapolis Star of August 3, 1958, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoap, as follows: 

THESE Aux AMERICANS? 

The Honorable James J, Wadsworth, dep- 
uty United States representative to the U. N. 
has issued a statement on the case of Paul 
Bang-Jensen. Bang-Jensen was fired from 
his U. N. job chiefly for refusing to give up 
a Ust of names of Hungarian freedom fight- 


the list until more than 4 months after the 
report was issued condemning the Soviet 
Union. 

Wadeworth’s statement repeats what Am- 
bassador Lodge said in part. He says there 
was no reason not to trust Hammarskjold and 
his secretariat to keep the names secret. He 
says the list has been burned anyway. And 
he says that the United States cannot inter- 
tere because this is an internal matter for 
the U. N. Secretariat. But worse, he goes on 
to say, “I believe that Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
letter shows that he was fully Justified in dis- 
missing Mr. Bang-Jensen.™ 

This is almost incredible. If we did not 
know that Lodge and Wadsworth were Amer- 
icans we would think, from what they say, 
that they came from some cooky-pushing 
embassy of one of the captive states. 

First, in answer to Wadsworth there ls this 
fact: There are hundreds of employees in 
the Secretariat from Communist countries. 
It is Just plain nonsense to say that it would 
be impossible for one of them to get hold 
of these names once they were deposited in 
the Secretariat files. 

Second, it is true that the list was burned. 
But it was burned because Bang-Jensen re- 
fused to surrender it, not because of any- 
thing the United States delegation did or 
said. If Lodge and Wadsworth had had 
their way it would not have been burned. 

Third, Bang-Jensen charges that two 
witnesses refused to testify unless assured 
that Hammarskjold himself would not see 
their names. This is a fact that ought to be 
investigated thoroughly for it indicates that 
Hammuarskjold himself may be serving Com- 
munist interests. 

Fourth, Wadsworth says the affair is en- 
tirely Internal and he cannot interfere. The 
United States delegation has already inter- 
fered, It interfered when it demanded 
that the charges against Bang-Jensen be 
released to the press, which was done. It 
again interferes when Wadsworth states that 
he approves of Hammarskjold’s action, If 
he could approve it, why would he not also 
have authority to disapprove it? 

There ts something very peculiar about all 
this evasion and pious claptrap. Here is a 
man, Bang-Jensen, who served many years 
in responsible capacities in and out of the 
U. N., who suddenly is savagely attacked and 
fired for only one clear reason, be refused 
to surrender the names of the Hungarians 
testifying against the Soviet Union. He is 
denied due process. He is fired in violation 
of U. N. regulations. He is not allowed to see 
the evidence against him so that he can con- 
duct his own defense, He is smeared with 
the accusation, based on no evidence at all, 
that he u mentally ill, He has answered the 
charges against him and made serious socu- 
sations against the Secretariat which he says 
the documents in the Secretariat will prove, 
Yet the United States delegation to the U. N. 
supports his dismissal, refuses to distribute 
his answer, but does distribute the charges 
against him, and ignores all of the irreg- 
ularities and smears involved in the attacks 
upon him. 

What kind of people do we have represent- 
ing the United States in the United Nations, 
anyway? 

‘The Senate Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee should find out. There is something 
very wrong, something very dark and sus- 
Picious behind this aberrant conduct of 
Ambrican representatives in this matter. 
Certainly Americans expect something dif- 
ferent from those who are supposed to repre- 
sent them in the U.N. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen says he hopes the U. N. 
will conduct a thorough investigation of 
everything involved in his case. We are pes- 
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aimistic about the chances of that when 
even the representatives of the country sup- 
posed to be devoted to fair play, common 
Justice and decency fall to see the need 
for it. 

It appears that his only hope is in the 
Senate where enough of the facts can be 
brought before the eyes of the world and 
perhaps shame enough delegates from the 
free world into taking the proper action, 


Expansion of Communist Strength in 


Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an excerpt from 
the most recent issue of News Focus, pre- 
pared by Charles Bartlett, the editor. 

Mr. Bartlett's penetrating report and 
analysis point to serious dangers in Vene- 
zuela. The political vacuum and Com- 
munist drift described in this article de- 
serve our most serious attention, depend- 
ent as we are on this source of oil in case 
of a shutdown in the Middle East. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Danoens Ciost Br 

While world attention centered on the con- 
tinuing tautness of the Near East, United 
States and Latin American observers noted 
with growing concern an impressive expan- 
sion of Communist strength in the closer 
republic of Venezuela, which shocked the 
Western Hemisphere in May with its mob 
attack on Viice President Nixon and seems 
now to many to be inviting Communist dom- 
ination, 

Such a development. if it followed the Gua- 
temala pattern, would be extremely serious, 
With Nasser emerging as a threat to the 
Near Eastern oil, Venezuela will be regarded 
as an alternate source. Some $3 billion in 
United States capital is invested in develop- 
ing the country’s oil and fron resources. 

‘The Communist drift, moving in the vacu- 
um of the ouster last January of Dictator 
Perez Jiminez, was underlined last week by 
the abortion of a conservative effort, led by 
the Defense Minister Castro Leon, to force 
the ruling junta to change its policy and 
crack down on the extreme left political 
groups. The failure of Leon's move to catch 
fire has been interpreted as a tender of the 
strength of the Communists who are credited 
with stirring student and labor mobs against 
him. Leon was forced to take a job in Wash- 
ington on the Inter-American Defense Board. 

The country has been run since January 
by a seven-man Junta headed by Rear Adm. 
Wolfgang Larrazabel and elections have been 
promised in 1959. Communists are in the 
junta and Larrazabel has declined to take 
any action against their encroachments. His 
friends say It is because he wants to avoid 
actions of an oppressive nature and his critica 
say it is because he is running for president. 
The latter derived some comfort when he 
declared Tuesday that he is not a candidate 
from a hope that he may now make a belated 
move, 

The Communists are reported to be the 
best organized party in the nation and to be 
rapidly infiltrating the largest political gruup, 
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a labor party named the Accion Democratica. 
gravure press from behind the Iron Curtain, 
They are the only party with a firm program 
for the country. They now have 15 publica- 
tions, 1 with 100,000 circulation and a roto- 
and many of the government departments 
and agencies advertise in these organs, 
None of the non-Communist papers express 
opposition to the Communists and the pres- 
ent disposition of the anti-Communist ele- 
ments is far from unified. The police and 
security forces, discarded with the dictator, 
have not been reestablished. 

The problem is that the junta, reflecting 
the national satisfaction at the overthrow of 
Jiminez’ 10-year yoke seems obvious to the 
Red threat, which is felt in Washington to be 
extremely real and even imminent. 


The Tariff Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, three edi- 
toriais which have appeared recently in 
the Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, 
Ind. These are entitled “Fitful Trade 
Winds,” Let's Be Free Again,” 
“Still Time To Stand Up.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: £ 

FrrruL Taane Winns 

The needs of American trade require tbat 
Congress make a job of reviewing the tariff 
situation and the tariff policy. The dificul- 
ties with which an extension of the trade 
agreements program was accomplished in 
the present session were simply a reflection 
of the fact that there is no clear concensus 
either on where the program is taking us 
or on where we want to go. 

‘The pressure for protective tariffs is not 
fading away as low-tariff advocates would 
like to see it fade, because the conditions 
on which t arguments rest are 
advancing rather than retreating. Ameri- 
can business seems to be firmly committed 
to persistent inflation, Growth of the Gov- 
ernment debt is the rule rather than the 
exception, The making of a labor contract 
without periodic rise in wages seems to be 
unthinkable. Since no concerted effort is 
made to maintain a stable relationship be- 
tween the rise in wages and the rise in 
Production, the result is that wages per- 
sistently rise faster than production. The 
annual rise in the wage earner'’s purchasing 
power therefore is only partly satisfied by 
increased production, The rest is satisfied 
by rise in prices. 

This persistently rising price trend makes 
United States markets increasingly attrac- 
tive to goods imported from other nations, 
‘The higher American prices go in relation 
to foreign prices, the easier it is to sell for- 
eign goods in the American market. For 
the exporter, the effect is opposite. The 
higher American prices go, the harder it 
becomes to sell American in the world 
markets. Congress is torn between the two, 


to sustain a trade balance under 
American goods can be sold abroad, 


which 


other controls even while the level of tarifs 
has been lowered. Continuance of the pro- 
gram may bring further tariff cuts, but un- 
less there is à change in philosophy it will 
not bring a reduction of political interfer- 
ence with trade. 

Congress cannot in any case irrevocably 
delegate its tariffmaking powers to the exec- 
utive branch. The next Congress can always 
alter or cancel any such delegation. These 
other factors make long extensions of tarif- 
cutting power even less palatable to Con- 


The sooner Congress tackles the problem 
of making its own revision of tariff! policy 
and the tariff structure, the better, The 
Smoot-Hawley Act is still the basic tariff law. 
It hardly fits the mood or the circumstances 
of the present. Congress neither will nor can 
abdicate its tariff powers; it ought, therefore, 
to exercise them. In doing so It might be 
abie to make the firm decisions of trade pol- 
icy which do not get made by merely ex- 
tending the Trade Agreements Act from time 
to time. 


Let's Be Fase Acatw 


+ Why are wo agreeing to a summit confer- 
ence with the Soviet Union? Every Amer- 
joan knows in his heart that no lasting good, 


a meeting. Why then have we agreed? 

Tt is odd, and frightening, to read the 
speeches and editorials throughout this once 
great Nation accepting with resignation the 
inevitable necessity for a summit meeting. 
Our allles want such a meeting, we are told. 
The neutral nations want it. The Soviet 
Union wants it. The United Nations wants 
it. Everybody wants it but America. 
American must agree. 

As the Wall Street Journal put it, much 


probably a better course. 
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masters again. It is still possible 

the reins of our destiny out of the hands of 
others and grasp them in our own. It will 
take boldness and decision. 

We must do two things. Pirst we must 
withdraw from the United Nations which 
has hung a paper rope around our necks that 
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has strangled our freedom to act in our own 
interest. Second we must begin to run our 
own foreign policy show. Let us call our 
own conferences with those whose destiny 
is intertwined with our own, Let us make 
our own proposals snd our own plans with 
friend and enemy alike. 

If we wish to settle our affairs with the 

Arabs let us talk to them face to face with 
the cards on the table. If we wish to settle 
affairs with any nation or group of nations 
let us take them one by one and deal with 
them, keeping in mind one single principle 
what la best for the people of the United 
States? 
_ We have tried the United Nations course 
and it has failed us every time, from Korea 
to Lebanon. We have tried collective 
security. Yet today our security is less than 
at any time in our history and those with 
whom we have shared collective responsi- 
bility have failed us m every crisis from 
Korea to Suez. We have put the best in- 
terests of our own people second to the in- 
teresta of other peoples, pouring out our 
treasure and skil} everywhere in the world 
and we have reaped only humiliation, insult, 
disrespect for our flag and our leaders, 

Tt is time for us to cut ourselves loose from 
those who are the masters of our foreign 
policy, It is time for America to issue an- 
other Declaration of Independence from the 
U. N. and from friends and foe alike. It is 
time to put only Americans on guard over 
America’s future and America's present. It 
is time to acknowledge the plain truth that 
the policies we have followed year after year 
since World War II have produced nothing 
but gains for the Soviet Union and losses for 
the United States. 

‘The United Nations is rapidly becoming 
the instrument of Soviet power right here 
inside our own borders. It is draining away 
our treasure and preventing us from acting 
in the interests of our own people. We 
should abandon it before it abandons us. 

Our alliances have become millstones 
around our necks preventing us from doing 
what we know is best for our country and our 
allles. We should begin to disengage our- 
selves. Our beloved America, once the hope 
and inspiration of free men everywhere, is 
becoming the docile milk cow for two-thirds 
of the world, including even our Communist 
enemies in Poland and Yugoslavia, We are 
being sucked dry and left weak by our 
foreign-aid program. And the beneficiaries 
of our largess are refusing to support us in 
any crisis, sneering at our vacillation, and in- 
sulting our emissaries. 

Cannot our United States shake Itself loose 
from the colls of U. N. intrigue and en- 
tangling alliances, Can we not once again 
seek to become what we once were, the envy 
and inspiration of all men everywhere who 
love liberty and justice, honor, and peace? 

Cannot our leaders speak again in the 
thundering tones of past American heroes, 
“Damn the torpedoes. full speed ahead,” or 
“Pedecaris alive or Rasuli dead“ or “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute. 

Wouldn't it be fine to feel, when our coun- 
try spenks, like W. W. Wollcott felt when he 
wrote: 

“Iam a 100 percent American, 

“Iam, by damn, I am.” 


Srur Time To Staxp Ur 
‘There has been some comment on the 
number of Congressmen and Senators 
whose terms expire this year and who are 
not seeking reelection. The number is the 
largest in contemporary times. Maybe it's 
because Congress isn’t the ruling body it 


once was. 

All through this session the Senate has 
had in its hopper the Jenner-Butler bill to 
undo some of the mistaken legisiation which 
decreed by the Supreme Court. 


August 6 


tions, the authority of States to enforce 
thetr sedition and anti-subversion laws, the 
authority of school boards to enforce anti- 
subversion regulations, and the authority of 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to dismiss security risks. It would 
remove State bar qualifications from: the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

‘The Jenner-Butler bill is an assertion that 
Congress is capable of enacting the Nation's 
laws, as the Constitution empowers it to do, 
and that it is capable of enacting the laws 
it wants enacted. It would be a rebuke to 
the Supreme Court for its invasions of the 
legislative feld. 

Where is the Jenner-Butler bill? It stin 
reposes in the Senate, waiting for action. 
In a day of more forthright action, this bill 
would have been swept through both Houses 
within weeks after it was introduced. 

There is still time for Congress to stand 
up and assert itself by passing the Jenner- 
Butler bill. There is still time for the Sen- 
ate to pass also the bill to restore to States 
the power to enforce laws in fields where 
there are Federal laws, as long as there is 
no conflict with those Federal laws. This 
also ts an action made necessary by a legis- 
lative decision of the Supreme Court. 

Congress should make sure that these 
measures are enacted before it adjourns. 
By doing so it could restore some of its own 
stature. 


Kennedy-Ives Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial entitled “Last-Minute Union 
Reform Efforts,” written by John Her- 
ling, and published in the Washington 
Daily News of August 5, 1958. 

The editorial refers to the efforts be- 
ing made by Representative GEORGE Mo- 
Govern, of South Dakota, and other 
Members of the House to secure the pas- 
Sage of the labor reform bill, Represent- 
ative McGovern deserves the thanks of 
all in the country who are interested in 
this vital proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

Last-Minute UNTON REFORM EFFORTS 
(By John Herling} 

The great story hére in Washington this 
week is the staging of the last minute rescue 
of the union-management reform legislation. 

Last week, the union reform bili—which 
includes measures to reform certain question- 
able management practices exposed by the 
Moclellan committee—was tied to the rail- 
road tracks and about to be run over by the 
locomotive of congressional adjournment. 

This week all is changed—if not saved. 
‘The legisiative mood has switched from a be- 
net that the Kennedy-Ives union-manage- 
ment reform bill was about to be crunched 
to death into cautious active optimism that 
the K-I bill will yet pass the House, The 
legislative transition has been rapid, amaz- 
ing, and excites the disbelief of disillusioned 
men who count thelr casualties before they 


occur. 
positive, persuasive voice 


In the House, the 
of war hero Representative Grondx Mo- 


1958 


Goverx, Democrat, of South Dakota, a mem- 
ber of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, has helped shape the strategy of 
rescue, sided by Congressman STEWART UDALL, 
of Arizona, 

Speaker Sam Rar nN, veteran of 45 con- 
gressional years, has now signalled his mighty 
arm and eloquent eyebrow in behalf of the 
passage of the bill. 

The events leading up to the growing 
conviction that the Kennedy-Ives union- 
management reform bill will pass, after all, 
run as follows: 

Senator Joun F. Kennevy, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, last week blasted the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the American 
Retail Federation for misleading Congress 
through a series of misrepresentations as to 
the intent of the Kennedy-Ives bill, Senator 
KeNnepy charged that if the bill dies, the 
employer groups must take the major blame. 
Chief ally of these groups, he said, is James 
R. Hoffa, president of the Teamsters Union, 
main target of the McClellan rackets in- 
yeatigating committee. 

Next day, Labor Secretary Mitchell, draw- 
ing a long needle, expressed mock surprise 
that NAM and such groups had such decisive 
influence on the Democratic Congress, especi- 
ally on Speaker RaysorN. As for himself, 
Mr. Mitchell disclaimed any ability to per- 
suade the NAM or the Chamber of Com- 
merce to call off such attacks. He insisted 
that if the House leadership is truly in- 
terested in legislation it could get it out. 

Spenker Rarsumn remarked that Mr. Mit- 
chell was becoming the politician of the 
Eisenhower administration. He added a few 
words to indicate that bis attention was now 
thoroughly engaged. 

Ropresentatives of organized labor who had 
receritly been fairly inactive on the bin 
giving prior attention to the pension and 
welfare disclosure bill—began to stir their 
stumps. Despite some misgivings about some 
language in the bill, the AFL-CIO leader- 
ship has signalled all-out support for the 
Kennedy-lIves bill, Some rail unions oppose 
the bill because they prefer to operate ex- 
clusively under the Rallway Labor Act. 

In the meantime, some Republicans pro- 
feos to believe that the Democrats have dug 
themselves into a pit because of the delay 
in handling the bill in the House Education 
and Labor Committee, headed by North Caro- 
lina Congressman Gramas Hande. Other 
Republicans fear opposition to bringing up 
the bill for passage would be hard to explain 
in the coming campaign, 

Mr. Rayuuan has begun to maneuver the 
House machinery into lifting the Kennedy- 
Ives bill off the tracks, Through a paralia- 
mentary device known as the suspension of 
rules, Mr. Raysvan could signal the union- 
Management reform bill to be brought before 
the House of Representatives. A two-thirds 
vote lu required. 

In that way, noses will be counted Demo- 
cratic and Republican. The issue will then 
be made simple, the line drawn. Those who 
want union-management reform legislation 
would vote “yes.” Those opposed would have 
to vote “no.” 


Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6,1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
dealing with statehood for Alaska and 
Hawail, 

‘There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Territory of Alaska has here- 
tofore been approved for statehood by the 
Congress of these United States; and 

Whereas the Territory of Hawali has long 
been overlooked by Congress in receiving the 
due recognition it deserves; and 

Whereas several bills are now pending in 
Congress to give statehood to the Territory 
of Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Junior 
Chamber of Commerce do hereby urge all 


action possible by Congress in giving the. 


people of the Territory of Hawait statehood 
as soon as possible; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Representatives and Senators of 
North Dakota in Congress, 


Internal Revenue Service Ruling on Pri- 
vate Power Company Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSIE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there was published an editorial at- 
tacking the ruling of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service that public utilities could 
not deduct as business expenses the cost 
of propaganda against public power. 
The Saturday Evening Post editorial is 
so full of errors and so lacking in under- 
standing of the facts that I felt it neces- 
sary to reply to the editor. 

What is perhaps most shocking about 
the editorial is the revelation that the 
utility advertisers and the Post itself 
have worked as a team to oppose public 
power. The Post argues that the ruling 
of the Internal Revenue Service imposes 
censorship on the utilities, an obvious 
misstatement of fact, but says nothing 
about its own responsibility to bring the 
facts and various sides of an issue to the 
public's attention. J 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial and my letter of reply to the 
Saturday Evening Post editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the . Post of July 21, 
i] 
SHovto rus Powra To Tax INCLUDE THE 
Ricut To Censor Apveatistne? 

Few taxpayers know the extent of the au- 
thority that has been conferred on the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and even less of the 
added authority which that Bureau has 
assumed for itself by means of administrative 
rulings and regulations which Congress prob- 
ably never thought of. 

Por example, it is hard to believe that the 
Nation's lawmakers meant to give tax col- 
lectors the right to decide that American 
business or industry should be penalized for 
stating its case and defending its right to 
exist, in the face of Government-sponsored 
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competition, by means of paid advertise- 
ments. But that is what the tax authorities 
are doing, acting under a new interpretation 
of one of their own regulations, which de- 
olares that money spent on advertising for 
lobbying purposes, for the ion or de- 
tent of legislation or for the development 
or exploitation of propaganda cannot be con- 
sidered ordinary and reasonable expenses 
deductible for tax purposes, 

The victims of the most recent interpreta- 
tion of this ruling are a group of public- 
utility companies which call themselves 
America’s Independent Light & Power Cos. 
These companies have for many years 
sponsored institutional advertisements 
mostly in magazines, including the Saturday 
Evening Post—which promote the wider use 
of electric power and occasionally indicate a 
preference for investor-owned utility com- 
panics as against Government-owned plants 
supported by the taxpayers. Most of the 
advertisements indicate in some way the ad- 
vantage of belng served by an independent 
power company, If this is propaganda, it 
certainly represents an attitude acceptable 
to some millions of Americans. 

Nevertheless, the companies participating 
in this advertising campaign are being in- 
formed that they may not deduct its cost 
from their taxable incomes, As Senator 
Esres Keravver put it, “They can continue 
to propagandize as much as they want in 
their advertisements. * They can no 
longer charge the taxpayers and the rate 
payers for their own brainwashing.” 

Of course, this does not mean that the tax- 
payers will be relieved of the cost of being 
brainwashed by TVA and public power gen- 
erally. Inasmuch as public power pays little 
in taxes and Indeed is supported out of taxes, 
deductibility is a small matter. The net of 
the IRS's ruling is that the private-utility 
industry, already forced to meet tax favori- 
tism and vast public appropriations for pub- 
lie power, must Jump over another hurdle, 

Supposing that all the advertisements In 
the series dealt with the public-power issue, 
it is diMcult to equate them with an effort 
to Influence legislation, or to lobby, or, if 
propaganda is the charge, to do more than 
defend what has long been considered the 
normal way for Americans to do business, 
Surely it an electric power company may 
engage in propaganda against competitors 
who sell gas, or coal, or atomic energy, it 
ought not to be penalized for defending itself 
against competition which threatens its abil- 
ity to stay in business at all. 

‘This editorial will arouse the ire of public- 
power advocates, who will be quick to point 
out that the Saturday Evening Post has a 
financial interest in the matter. This is 
true, although the smount received by the 
Post from these advertisements constitutes 
much too small an interest to justify court- 
ing the lambasting we shall probably get for 
intervening in the controversy. 

But the principle involved requires a frank 
statement of what such rulings can mean to 
freedom, not merely for public-utility ad- 
vertising, or even advertising in general, 
but for freedom to express any views which 
tax buresucrats—perhaps stimulated by po- 
litical demagogs—decide to penalize. 

‘This is the crux of the situation. We have 
tax authorities, who are assumed to be rais- 
ing money for public needs, undertaking to 
dictate to individuals and corporations how 
they shall carry on their businesses. 

Nor is this threat confined to public-utility 
companies. Other types of business live in 
jeopardy from the same ukase, including one 
company which undertook to explain its side 
of a threatened strike by means of news- 
paper advertisements. 

Like many other aspects of the income-tax 
law, this effort to censor free expression calls 


require governmental supervision of the way 


they state thelr case in open advertisements, 
the way to accomplish that desirous objec- 
tive ls to pass a law—not to pass the buck to 
the Internal Revenue Service, 
Avaust 1. 1958, 
Mr, Bex Hines, 
Editor, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dran Ma. Hiss; Your editorial Should the 
Power To Tax Include the Right To Oensor 
Advertising? contains several misstatements 
as well as a rather fundamental misunder- 
standing of the situation upon which you 
have chosen to comment, 

In the first place, the editorial seriously 
misrepresents the purpose and content of 
the series of electric-power-company adyer- 
tisements which the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice has found not to be chargeable as “ordi- 
nary und reasonable expenses” deductible 
for tax . 

You 3 advertisements of the 
electric companies advertising program 
(ECAP) as being designed to “promote the 
wider use of electric power and occasionally 
indicate a preference fur investor-owned util- 
ity companies as Government-owned plants 
supported by the taxpayers,” Actually the 
opposite is indicated by any study of this 
program; the advertisements “occasionally” 
promote the wider use of electricity, My 
authority for this statement a the Saturday 
Evening Post, which last year issued a pro- 
motion booklet reprinting some 160 ECAP 
advertisements. 3 

The introduction to the Saturday Evening 
Post booklet contained this explanation of 
these advertisements: “By the end of 1956, 
the Post had carried 100 ECAP advertise 
ments—more than any other major publica- 
tion, They are reprinted here to show how 
one industry, advertising its cause consist- 
ently and persistently, has been able to help 
shift the great weight of public opinion. 
„„ © ECAP advertising is designed to win 
public supoprt for the independent electric 
ght and power companies. Most people 15 
yours ago favored Federal public power, To- 
day. the balance has swung in favor of the 
electric companies, 

"In the August 19, 1950, issue, the Post 
warned editorially, "we can't salvage free 
enterprise without a battle“ The adver- 
tixements which follow have been ured in 
the battle along with the editorial comment 
to help turn the tide of public opinion.” 

Following the reprints of the advertise- 
ments, the Saturday Evening Post booklet 
adds, “This continuing campaign by the 
Electric Light and Power Companies Ia clas- 
sic proof that advertising can mold public 
opinion as well as increase the sale of 
products and services.” 

Thus, the Post itself defines the purpose 
of these advertisements in such terms as “to 
help shift the great weight of public opin- 
jon”; “designed to win public support for 
the independent electric light and power 
companies”; “turn the tide of public opin- 
um and “mold public opinion”, Nowhere 
did the Post mention your observation that 
the ads “promote the wider use of electric 
power.” 

Despite the disclaimer in your editorial, 
about the amount of advertising involved. I 
was interested to note that the Post had 
carried more of these ads than any other 
publication. I also was shocked to find that 
“The advertisements * * have been used 
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Revenue Service ruling relating to “propa- 
ganda” advertising. As you quoted from my 
public statement, the companies “can con- 
tinue to propagandize as much as they want 
in their advertisement . They can no 
Jonger charge the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers for thelr own brainwashing.” It 
seems to me that your editorial ignores the 
very great distinction between censoring— 
Saying vou, can't do that’—and simply 
saying that you can't deduct it as a business 
expense and therefore a deduction from tax- 
able income, 

You also choose to Ignore completely. the 
important distinction between competitive 
private enterprises—ésuch as the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co.—and the privately owned electric 
power companies which are public utllitics. 
Utilities are generally held to be entitled to 
charge thelr ratepayers for thelr costs plus 
what is referred to as a reasonable rate of 
return upon their investment. When these 
costs Include advertising designed in the 
Posts’ phrase, to “mold public opinion,” the 
taxpayers and ratepayers are, indeed, pay- 
ing for “thelr own brainwashing,” without 
having the democratic right to determine 
whether they wish to do so or not, 

‘To the extent that the Internal Revenue 
Service ruling encourages regulatory bodies 
to disallow propaganda advertising in util- 
ity rate basis, it wlll result in a desirable 
reform. 

It seems to me that the issue becomes one 
of subsidy rather than censorship, No one 
questions the right of the power companies 
to advertise their views. 

Your statement that the ruling “does not 
mean that the taxpayers will be relieved of 
the cost of being brainwashed by TVA and 
public power generally” is not only unsub- 
stantiated but, so far as I am aware, com- 
pletely inaccurate. TVA and public power 
generally do not conduct advertising cam- 
paigns denouncing the privately owned elec- 
tric companies, Most of the material issued 
by TVA and other public power agencies 
which I have seen has been in the nature 
of reporting on the conduct of public busi- 
nesses, a function which I believe we can 
agree is emential. 

In connection with references in your edi- 
torial to Government-owned plants sup- 
ported by the taxpayers, public power pays 
littie in taxes and indeed is supported out ot 
taxes, and tax favoritiem, let me cite the 
record of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which, incidentally, is the largest taxpayer 
in my State of Tennessee, TVA pays State 
and local taxes but it does not pay Federal 
income taxes because it is owned by the 
Government, by the people of the Nation, the 
taxpayers. But befure we accept the con- 
tention of the power companies’ advertize- 
ments, or even your editorial, concerning 
such matters as tax favoritism, let us look 
at the facts. 

In the fret 23 years of operations, TVA. 
power system revenues were wmufficient to 
cover all of its operating expenses, depre- 
ciation, the cost of money to the Govern- 
ment and $41 million in State and local 
taxes and earned an additional 6183 million 
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provisions of previous lawa and sec, 167, In- 
ternal Revenue Act of 1954). 

While I agree with the thesis of your edi- 
torial that Congress must continuously re- 
view the application of our tax laws, you do 
not appear to be cognizant of the great 
amount of work being done in this feld. by 
the Members of Congress and particularly 
the members of the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on Ways and and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Accepting the premise that advertising 
should be regarded as a necessary business 
expense, deductible for tax purposes, we do 
violence to our premise if we permit all 
advertising to be deducted and do not pro- 
vide against abuses. 

It seems to me that mediums such as the 
Saturday Evening Post. advertising agencies 
and advertisers all have an important stake 
in protesting abuses which jeopardize the 
prestige and standards of advertising. The 
Saturday Evening Post promotion booklet 
referred to above lists seven rules for “How to 
be a successful advertiser,” including 5. Ad- 
vertise truthfully and in good taste.” In my 
opinion, the ECAP ads can be shown to be 
neither truthful nor in good taste, 

The Saturday Evening Post's description 
of the design and intent of the ECAP adver- 
tisements, as stated in the promotion book- 
let, confirms my belief that the ruling of the 
Internal Revenue Service in this matter was 
entirely proper and that the provisions of 
the tax law under which the ruling was made 
are just. 

Sincerely, 
Estes Kxravvxn. 


Roots of the Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to_have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconb an article 
by David Lawrence, Roots of the Middle 
East Crisis, which appeared recently in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Roors or rne Mb East Crists—PuL, Re- 
EVALUATION oF Pory Since 1914 Balo 
Necessary To Avent DISASTER 
All my life I have been involved in the 

fate of my country and of mankind, both 

greater than the fate of any individual 
amongst us. The so-called crisis in the 

Middle East has added another dimension 

of pain and anxiety. 

I say so-called crisis because what has 
occurred and drawn our country into a trap, 
from which there ts no advance but dis- 
aster and no retreat but political defeat, 
is not something that happened when Pres- 
ident Chamoun of Lebanon sent an ulti- 
matum to the United States and President 
Eisenhower sent the Marines to support his 
embattled government; nor did it occur 
when the King of Jordan called on Britain 
to send military ald to his government and, 
as I write, is threatening to restore order 
in Iraq. whose lawful government has been 
overthrown by a military coup. 

Nor did it occur when Gamal Abdel Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal and when Israel, 
France and Great Britain invaded Egypt. 

These are but flashes of revelatory light- 
ning in a sky where dark clouds have been 
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accumulating for the West since World 
War I, as the result of solemn promises then 
made for opportunistic war reasons. 

British agents, most notable among them 
Lawrence of Arabia, raised the first anti- 
colonial revolt in the Arab world, against 
the Turkish empire with which Britain was 
at war, with the promise of freedom and 
independence for the whole Arab world. 

Por the same reasons of war, Britain dur- 
ing World War I gave a contradictory but 
ambiguous promise to world Je' (with 
which International Zionism has always iden- 
tined itself) to establish a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine, Zionist pleaders having argued 
that this would cause the defection to the 
allies of the German Jews. 

Subsequently every wartime promise to the 
Arabs was broken, the Arab world was parti- 
tioned and eventually the Jews in Palestine 
drove the British out by an insurrection using 
every instrument of terror. 

‘The withdrawal of the British Army and 
police in the spring of 1948 left the Pales- 
tinian Arabs totally unprotected against the 
Zionists who, though they constituted but a 
small minority of the population, possessed 
of a regular army in the "Haganah," plus 
two armed terrorist bands, the Stern Gang 
and the Irgun, and were bent on driving first 
the British and then the Arabs from the 
country and possessing their lands. 

Insurrection and war had thrown the issue 
into the United Nations, whose General As- 
sembly at the end of November 1947, approved 
the recommendation of a special committee 
that the British mandate be terminated and 
the area divided into a Zionist and Moslem 
state, inked by economic union, and with 
an internationalized Jerusalem. 

From then on, the British lost all author- 
ity in Palestine. In March 1948, Senator 
Austin, United States delegate to the U. N. 
suddenly asked for a revised policy that 
would put a partitioned Palestine under a 
U. N. trusteeship. Not the most elementary 
instincts of protection for the Arabs in- 
fluenced Harry S, Truman, but advices he had 
received that otherwise Westetn oll supplies 
might be endangered. 

The Zionists, who possess the most efficient 


coast, and Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican 
leader, took advantage of it to woo the Jewish 
vote. The question was thus thrown into 


other for Zionist support—the most disgust- 
ing and cynical subjection of honor, decency, 
and American interest to vote grabbing in 
my recollection, 


taken for purely internal political reasons. 
The Palestinian war had ended in a truce 
wholly to the advantage of 
which had extended its territory f 
that included in the U. N. plan. 
tiers of Israel had been fixed by coup de 


refugees in surrounding states, chiefly Jor- 
dan. Every provision of the original U. N. 
plan had been defied by Israel (and has 
been, ever since), and the United States had 
made itself the first champion of this dubl- 
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powerful impetus to pan-Arabism it had yet 
received, led directly to the army revolt in 
Egypt, made this latest one tn Iraq inevi- 
table, and leaves the West with a toehold in 
Lebanon and Jordan, fighting, like King 
Canute, against a tide, bearing upon its crest 
a new world identity. 

Now, if we are not to adrance to disaster 
or retreat to defeat—and we need do 
nelther—we must make a total reevaluation 
of our Middle Eastern policy, and this de- 
mands fearless exposition of long - suppressed 
facts. 


The Case for a Standing U. N. Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times magazine for Sun- 
day, July 27, 1958, there was an article 
written by Sir Leslie Munro, President 
of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, entitled “The Case for a Stand- 
ing U. N. Army.“ I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rxconp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Case FOR a Stanpino U. N. Aumy—Tue 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ARGUES THAT THE CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE 
East Proves THe Nexo ror THE U. N. To 
Have A Fouck PERMANENTLY AVAILABLE FOR 
Exrncency Durr 

(By Sir Leslie Munro) 

During these critical days in the Middle 
East, all thoughtful men and women reflect, 
in an unhappily divided world, on the ways 
in which peace may be preserved. I believe 
that they are ready to take out an insur- 
ance policy to avert a cataclysm. I further 
believe that the insurance policy is a perma- 
nent United Nations force. 

Reflect on this: On July 15 the United 
States landed a force of marines in Lebanon 
for these purposes as expressed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to protect American lives 
and by their presence to assist the 
Government of Lebanon to preserve its ter- 
ritorlal integrity and political independence.” 
‘The President went on to say that he hoped 
“the United Nations would itself take meas- 
ures which would be adequate to preserve 
the independence of Lebanon and permit of 
the early withdrawal of the United States 
forces.” 

In other words, Mr, Eisenhower asked for 
a United Nations force to replace the Ameri- 
can marines now in Lebanon. Moreover, the 
United landed forces in Jordan 
which it is ready to withdraw as soon as the 


question whether there should be a perma- 
nent United Nations Emergency Force in 


establishment of a force which would be im- 
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mediately svallable on ita authority, or on 
the authority of the Security Counctl, and 
at the request of a sovereign government 
whose territories are in Jeopardy. 

This force would be under the immediate 
direction of the General, subject 
to the overall authority of the Assembly (if 
the Assembly created the foree) or of the 
Security Council (in the unlikely event that 
the force was the creation of the Council, 
where the Soviet Union would probably veto 
its formation). I do not suggest that the 
international force be stationed in one place. 
Member states should agree to provide con- 
tingents immediately available for stationing 
in areas where tension has arisen, 

How large should such a force be? The 
United Nations emergency force in Egypt is 
close to 6,000 men. The marines and other 
forces in Lebanon number 9,400 at the time 
of writing. There may be other areas re- 
quiring tn the future a force of a size similar 
to those now in Egypt and Lebanon. I would 
think that at a minimum the nucleus of a 
permanent force would be 20,000, 

Until such a force were called on, its cost 
‘would be borne by the various member states 
holding contingents available. When called 
into use, then the United Nations would have 
to discharge considerable costs, which in the 
case of the United Nations emergency force 
amount to approximately 620 million a year. 

I doubt that the force could be made up 
of troop contributions from the great powers. 
The differences among the great powers are, 
unfortunately, too serious to allow them to 
contribute except indirectly, perhaps by way 
of supply. I would hope tht the small 
powers, which have played so great a part 
in the pacification of the Gaza strip, could 
now decide, through the Assembly, to make 
components available for a permanent force 
to be effective in any part of the world 
disturbed by a crisis. 

The purpose of such a force would be to 
stand as a symbol of the United Nations 
and to act as a deterrent. It would assure 
the Inviolability of frontiers: ‘There are few 
aggressors who will flout public opinion in 
an area where an effective U. N. force is 
either functioning or is about to function. 

One concept of this force was set forth 
in that valuable book, “Strengthening the 
United Nations,” a report of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace: It 
UNEF were to be made permanent, and con- 
tinued to enjoy the power of world moral 
opinion, it might become a deterrent to lo- 
cal hostilities or to the spread of such con- 
filcts into global catastrophes. It should 
remain lightly armed, and would in no case 
be a combat force, It could not be used 
to fight a war to stop a war, but it would 
bave certain peace-preserving functions. 

“A permanent force of this kind could be 


Lester Pearson of Canada, who played such 
a prominent part in the creation of the 


expected to fight its way into a country. In- 
deed, since it would be deployed upon rec- 
ommendation of the United Nations, it could 


great powers 
would be immediately involved and it would 
only later that the permanent interna- 
tonal force would be used, 
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But the democracies have been much more 
successful in repelling direct aggression than 
they have in resisting subversion, The situ- 
ations which can arise in respect of indirect 
aggression are numerous and cannot be de- 
fined in advance. In fact, the very defi- 
nition of aggression has proved one of 
greatest difficulty and controversy. 

A government may have been subverted 
and overthrown with startling rapidity. The 
question may then arise and be Sercely dia- 
puted as to whether what happened is a 
matter of purely domestic politics. I could 
imagine the Assembly being reluctant to call 
the emergency force into use in a matter 
where there was a question whether it was 
domestic in character and where the As- 
sembly would have to weigh the interna- 
tional consequences of an intervention 
which might lead to a third world war. 

In the case of Lebanon, had a permanent 
force been in being, and had ita use been 
requested by the Lebanese Government, then 
I think the Council or the Assembly, as the 
case may be, would have made the force 
available. This seems to be an inevitable 
conclusion, since the Council did prove 
ready to send an observer corps to Lebanon. 

The question of a U. N. force is as old as 
the U. N. itself. In the words of the char- 
ter, the Security Council may “take such 
action by air, sen or land forces as may be 
Necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security.” But because of 
the opposition of the Soviet Union and its 

of veto in the Council, that body has 
unable to create an international force 
disposable at its direction. 

As long ago as 1947, the Assembly of the 
U. M. considered the question of keeping 
order in Jerusalem. My predecessor as New 
Zealand Ambassador, Sir Osrt Borendsen, 
said most forcefully, then and later, that 
whother the Assembly decided to create a 
trusteeship of Jerusalem or open a special 
temporary regime in the Holy City, the As- 
sembly would require means of enforcement 
of law and order, just as the enforcement of 
law and order is an essential requirement in 
every city of the world, however calm, how- 
ever peaceful. Apparently and unfortu- 
nately, Sir Carl was in advance of his time 


But in the light of subsequent events in 
that area, who can doubt that he was right? 
It is true that, following an aggression by 
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Several difficulties arise in respect to su- 
pervisory forces like UNEF which are created 
by the Assembly and not by the Security 
Council, In the first place, the normal pre- 
sumption appears to be that they can remain 
in the country where they are established 
only so long as the Government of that coun- 
try thinks fit. One can respect this pre- 
sumption because a sovereign state is en- 
titled at will to have its territories free of all 
foreign troops. But in the modern world and 
in situations such as that of Suez, it seems 
that we may have to revise our notions of 
sovereignty. Certainly it was the view of my 
Government in 1957 that the departure of 
UNEF from Egyptian territory should be a 
matter for the Assembly to decide—by a two- 
thirds majority—not Egypt or any other 
country. 

A second difficulty is the cost of forces like 
UNEP, which is very considerable. But con- 
siderable as it is—the yearly cost of UNEP 
is roughly half the annual budget of the 
United Nations—this cost is a trifling insur- 
ance premium against the risk of war. It 
was not without some trouble that the As- 
sembly last year passed a resolution, opposed 
by the Communist bloc, whereby the ex- 
penses of UNEF are to be borne by the 
members of the United Nations in accord- 
ance with the ecales of assessments adopted 
by the General Assembly for the financial 
years 1957 and 1958, The passing of this 
resolution insured that the maintenance of 
UNEP should be a collective responsibility, 
resting on the full membership of the 
United Nations. 

This is the principle of financial respon- 
sibility which I would advocate Lf a perma- 
nent United Nations force were to be estab- 
lished by the Assembly. The reluctance of 
many nations to meet the bill for a perma- 
nent international force is, I am afraid, one 
of the greatest diMculties in the way of its 
establishment. 

Even if a permanent international force 
were established, there would be critics who 
would say that the United Nations would 
not act with sufficient speed to use it. There 
is, of course, much substance to this criti- 
cism. Prime Minister Macmillan. in the 
House of Commons, said that his Govern- 
ment, in sending troops to Jordan could not 
wait for the United Nations, which in any 
case had no available force. On the other 
hand, under the impact of urgency 
crisis, the United Nations did act with great 


attitude to be unsound? 
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Pornography 
EXTENSION OH REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recozp a resolution 
adopted by the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges on the subject of por- 
nography. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ACCEPTING THE RECOMMENDATION 
or THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED To MAKE A 
Rerorr on THe Supsecr or PORNOGRAPHY 
AND Dectanine It To Be THE POSITION oF 
r NATIONAL COUNCIL or JUVENILE COURT 
Jupers 


The following statements are either quoted 
from or derived from the interim report of 
the Senate Committee to Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquecy. This interim report (No. 
2381) deals with pornographic and obscene 
literature and juvenile delinquency. - This 
report is based on a large number of books 
and reports from various scientific bodies 
concerned with this subject, as well as the 
testimony of several outstanding national 
authorities in the field of medicine, psychi- 
atry, education, and law enforcement: 

"1, It is apparent, from the testimony and 
evidence presented to the subcommittee tn 
hearings held in every corner of the Nation, 
that many of the unscrupulous racketeers 
and degenerates, when driven out of the 
horror comic field, transferred over to the 
lucrative business of peddling and selling 
pornographic material. 

“2, From information on hand the sub- 
committee estimates that this has become a 
$500 million racket in this country: and simi- 
larity of pornographic material gathered in 
from all over the Nation Indicates a central 
source of supply or wide exchange of mate- 
rial. K 
“3. As a result of our observation there ts 
no doubt on the part of the subcommittee 
that u large percentage of the pornographic 
literature produced in the United States 
reaches the hands of Juveniles. 

“4. While the traffic has been growing, sex 
crimes have increased with almost unbellev- 
able rapidity. 

“5. Most of the pornographic material 
gathered and studied by the subcommittee 
is devoted to a display of the various sex 
perversions unspeakably filthy and bestial 
in character, This ts highly traumatic mate- 
rial for children and youth, and particularly 
for those predisposed to sex deviation or 
basically unstable and suggestible. 

“6. The most diabolical, devastating, and 
far-reaching evil effects of this material on 
the minds, emotions, and morals of children 
and youth is that it tends to create the bellef 
that these loathesome and bestial types of 
perversion are not only acceptable, but the 
proper form of sex practices. A greatly in- 
creased number of perverts and homosexuals 
result from this misdirection of the basic 
sex urge.” 

SOME RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SENATE 
BUBCOMMITTER 

1. That the of the United States 

enact pertinent legislation designed to cur- 
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tall the production, distribution, sale, and 
ion of indecent, lewd, and obscene 
material in interstate commerce. * * + 

“2, That State laws and municipal ordi- 
nances be reexamined and reevaluated in 
their respective jurisdictions to assure mod- 
ern, effective, and stringent laws which will 
deter the production, sale, and/or possession 
of pornographic material. 

. * * that it is respectfully recom- 
mended that the judicial branches of the 
Federal, State, and local governments re- 
evaluate the matter of punishment for said 
violations in the light of the facts and eri- 
dence adduced at the subcommittee bear- 
ings and similar State legislative hearings on 
the subject. 

“4. * © © it is recommended that a Na- 
tional Advisory Crime Commission be estab- 
lished as a clearinghouse of pertinent in- 
formation on violations of laws relating to 
pornography, narcotics, eto, so that as such 
a crime ts committed it will immediately be- 
come avallable to every peace officer in Fed- 
eral, State, and local jurisdictions. 

„8. „» The subcommittee therefore 
recommends that religious, civic and service 
groups provide the aggressive leadership 
needed in forming public opinion and in- 
spiring the public in the fight against por- 
nography as they did in the fight against 
crime and horror comics and lurid maga- 
zines and books.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PORNOGRAPHY FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JUVENILE COURT JUDGES 


“In view of the foregoing data and state- 
ments which seem to clear with and be sup- 
by numerous other studies and data 
available on the subject, your committee 
recommends: 

“1, That the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges commend the Congress of the 
United States, through the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, for its thoroughgoing 
survey, analysis, and presentation of the in- 
sidious threat of pornography to the health, 
minds and morals of our children and 
youth, 

“2, That the members of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court. Judges, and all 
other judges exercising jurisdiction over 
children, be urged to accept the responsi- 
bility of warning the parents and those 
others having charge of children of this 
undercover effort of the pornographers to 
wee children and youth as their prey and 
victims in their highly profitable business, 

“3. That all judges of children’s courts co- 
operate with all good citizens and organiza- 
tions, in combating this insidious threat 
sgainst our children, by every legal and ef- 
fective means, and through every medium of 
communication available to them. 

“J. P. Gosserr, 

“Judge, Probate and Juvenile Court, 
Gooding, Idaho. 

W. S. CRISWELL, 

“Judge, Juvenile Court, retired. 
preparing and presenting the re- 
port for Chairman Clark, in his 
absence, and at his request. 

“TROS. TALLAKSEN, 

“Judge. Jurenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“A. A. WOLDMAN, 

“Arsociate Judge, Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. T. Scocca, 

“Judge, Third District Court, Las 
Cruces, N. Mer. 

Rutom W. CLARK, 

“Judge, Jurentle and Domestic Re- 
lations Court, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Chairman, Committee on 
Pornography, NCJCJ.” 

The resolutions committee believes that 
the foregoing report expresses the feelings 
and opinion of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges; And therefore 
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eee That the report of the committee 
on pornography be accepted as the state- 
ment of the official position of the National 


by unanl- 
mous vote at Port Lauderdale, Pla, June 19, 
1958. 


The Constitution and the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a story en- 
titled How Supreme is the Court? writ- 
ten by Mr. Walter Leckrone, and pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

How Svurreme Is THE COURT? 
(By Walter Leckrone) 

Indiana has a law. written into our con- 
stitution, that forbids the State to go in 
debt. 

For the 100 years and more that it has 
been in effect it has kept Indiana entirely 
free from State debt, a fact that seems con- 
stantly to amaze some of the folks from 
other States which have borrowed and spent 
and so owe vast sums of money. True, it has 
ocassionally exasperated a few impatient 
Hoosiers who wanted to spend money the 
State did not have but in general it has 
worked well for Indiana and we like it. 

The subject has not come up in this con- 
nection and does not seem sbout to rise, 
but I, for one, would not give an old revenue 
bond for its chances Lf it ever came Into dis- 
pute before the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Congress of the United States has 
passed a good deal of legislation on the sub- 
ject of public debts, enough so far to mort- 
gage the future of the great-great-grand- 
children of all of us now living. 

If the Supreme Court ran true to form 
it would hold that a State has no right to 
have a law on public debt because the Fed- 
eral Government has laws on the subject. 

That, in its simplest form, is its doctrine of 
preemption. 

The Court has held, not once but a num- 
ber of times lately, that when the national 
Congress passes a Federal law on any sub- 
ject it thereby preempts that whole field and 
mat thereafter no State statute or consti- 
tutional provision is valid in that whole area 
of law. 

To cite another possibility, most States and 
all cities have laws regulating specd on their 
roads and streets. It has lately been pro- 
posed several times that the Federal Con- 
gress also pass a law regulating trafe on the 
highways, y on those about to be 
bullt partly with Federal funds. 

If Congress did pass such a law, under the 
Court's doctrine of preemption that would 
automatically repeal all State and local speed 
laws, if, of course, the Court was consistent 
in its decisions, which on the record you 
can hardly count on with much assurance, 

Where its new doctrine has been asserted 
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then Territories of Alaska and Hawall, It 
has ruled, in case after case, that since there 
ts Federal law on the subject there can be no 
State law, even though no record appears 
that any State law was in conflict with 
Federal. 

Taken as a whole the group of decisions 
represents the most devastating attack on 
State and local government in United States 
history.. Followed consistently the doe- 
trine" on which all are based would shortly 
destroy virtually all State and local govern- 
ment, substitute a fascist-type “nationalism” 
for local autonomy in local affairs, The 
“doctrine” is purely an invention of the Su- 
preme Court, without foundation in law 
or Constitution or custom. 

Last week Congress rencted vigorously to 
halt this trend, move the Nation highest 
Court a step back toward Its constitutional 
powers and functions. The House passed 
(241 to 155) a bill to overrule its “doctrine 
of preemption” in matters of subversion and 
restore State laws it had in effect repealed. 

It was the third measure recently passed 
by the lower House similarly reversing vari- 
ous phases of the Court's nationalistic trend, 
all now awaiting Senate action. The Senate 
Still had not voted on the Jenner- Butler bill 
further limiting the Court's activities to judi- 
cial rather than legislative functions. 

The New York Times, a publication I can 
always cOunt upon to set me right on any 
erroneous reactionary old notions I may pick 
up to the effect that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin possibly did not have the best type of 
government that could be devised, takes, 
naturally, a very dim view of this House ac- 
tion. Last weck it called this measure “as 
weird a piece of legislation as could be tmag- 
ined” foolishly devised to “protect alleged 
States rights,” and demanded its “immediate 
unceremonious burial.” Tue only reason the 
paper advanced against the bill was its state- 
ment that it would “unsettle a large body 
of existing law” and so create “indescribable 
confusion.” 

The truth ls, of course, that about all the 
existing law that has or will be unsettled by 
this action is law that has actually been en- 
acted by the United States Supreme Court 
itself, much of it in direct violation of some 
of the plainest language in the Constitution 
of the United States. In the past couple of 
years this Court has, in fact, reversed more 
decisions of United States courts at every 
level, some of which had been standing for 
50 years and more, than all previous Supreme 
Courts had upset in the whole 169 years of 
United States constitutional government. 
Where no laws it considered desirable existed 
it has simply, in the guise of a court deci- 
sion written a new one, 

Contrary to widespread lay oppinions the 
United States Supreme Court is by no means 
as supreme as it sounds, 

Most of the powers it exercises are not, 
actually, bestowed upon it either by Consti- 
tution or statute, but merely decisions of the 
Supreme Court itself. The Constitution 
which created the Court and which is its 
only real authority for existence, specifically 
listed, and sharply limited, the kinds of 
cases it could hear, both directly and on 
appeals, leaving the way open for it to hear 
appeals of others with such exceptions and 
under such regulations as the Congress shall 
make, 

The very first United States Supreme Court 
170 years ago hardly had is bench warm 
before it began reaching out for more powers 
so Hagrantiy that the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution, after the original 
Bill of Rights, was adopted within 10 years, 
placing still further limits on its jurisdic- 
tion and powers. Successive Courts have, 
however, reached steadily for more and more, 
supporting their claims to them by their own 
decisions, although none so swiftly nor so 
extensively as the one now sitting. 


the plain 
whieh first carefully lists the powers of the 
Federal Government, which are not, sur- 
prising though it may seem these days, very 
numerous, and the fields within which the 
Congress may pass laws. Then it states, un- 
equivocally, that “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
It was, as I recall it, Justice Felix Frank- 
turter to whom was attributed the remark- 
able statement that just because a law says 
something in plain language it is not to be 
construed that that is what it means.” 
Reports from Capitol Hill last week seemed 
to indicate that even the learned Justices 
may ultimately discover that the Constitu- 
tion does mean what it says, 


Fair Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the time 

has come for our citizens, no less than 
Members of Congress, to know the facts 
about the proposed fair-trade legislation 
recently passed out of the Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. As 
a further effort to so inform Members 
and the citizenry, I am including a state- 
ment by Stanley N. Barnes, made when 
a Fair Trade Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia was being considered in 1954. 
‘These facts are as appropriate today as 
the day presented, 
* It is my hope that this statement will 
shed light generally on the subject of the 
fair-trade law for those interested in this 
controversial subject. 

The statement follows: 


I am glad to appear before this commit- 
in response to ite request to present the 
the Department of Justice with re- 
S. 3297, a bill to provide so-called fair 
for the District of Columbia. 

wns made clear in our report of June 3, 
to the chairman, the Department is 
to the enactment of this bill. Under 

air 
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out competitive pricing, the form of com- 
petition may remain, but the substance is 
lost. That is why price-fixing has long been 
unlawful per se. 

The legislation presently under considera- 
tion goes far beyond the earlier enabling 


commodities, (2) which are in com- 


, 
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petition with other similar commodities, and 
(3) when such contracts are valid under the 
State law of the piace of resale, The McGuire 
Act, following the Schwegmann decision, 
permitted the binding of persons not parties 
to the contracts. Both acts, however, were 
described as merely enabling legislation, 
which “does not commit the Congress to a 
national policy. * * *"* The House Com- 
merce Committee's report on what became 
the McGuire Act stated that the bill “would 
permit the several States to experiment fur- 
ther with fair-trade legislation.“ The 
sponsor of the bill, Mr. McGuire, stated on 
the floor of the House: 5 
Thie bill is merely an enabling measure. 
* * + All we are doing is to make it pos- 
sible for States which believe in the prin- 
ciples of price maintenance to enact appro- 
priate legislation.’ 

It is apparent that Congress did not Intend 
at that time to do more than permit the 
States to effectuate their own policies. 

The suggestion has been made that this 
resale price maintenance system ts 
competition at the manufac level 
where it belongs, the implication being that 
retailers should be insulated from competi- 
tion. Experience has richly demonstrated, 
however, that competition at all levels of our 
economy is in the national interest. Com- 
petition has kept our free enterprise system 
strong and visble. Its suppression by either 
governmental regulation or private agree- 
ment is inconsistent with basic American 
principie. 

How does suppression of competition result 
from so-called fatr trade? It is obvious that 
price competition on fasir-traded items 18 
eliminated among retailers. What is perhaps~ 
less obvious is the fact that competition at 
other stages of distribution is also impaired, 
While the so-called fair-trade laws ostensi- 
bly prohibit horizontal agreements, the same 
result is achieved on the manufacturing or 
distributing level when competing manufac- 
turers or distributors sign similar fair-trade 
contracts. Parallel vertical contracts make 
Superfiuous horizontal agreements not to 
compete. 

While great emphasis is placed on protec- 
tion of the manufacturer's goodwill, the 
fact remains that the great impetus behind 
so-cnlled fair trade comes from retailing 
groups, not from manufacturers. Fair trad- 
ing has. in fact, been most effective in those 
fields in which trade associations are strong 
enough to persuade manufacturers to fair 
trade. The Department of Justice has in the 
past brought criminal cases sgainst a num- 
ber of trade associations for activities going 
beyond those contemplated by the Miller- 
Tydings exemption to the Sherman Act. De- 
fendants in these cases were charged with- 
conspiracies to raise, fix and maintain prices 
and with persuading producers to enter Into 
agreements to fix prices at a level to give 
retailers a desired margin of proSt. Methods 
of persuasion included boycotting nonco- 
operating manufacturers. Pleas of nolo con- 
tendere were entered in each case and fines 
were assessed against the defendants. 

Under so-called fair trade, price-fixing ar- 
rangements are entered into by private 
parties without public regulation or super- 
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pointed out, however, that the Consumer 
Price Index gives by far the largest weight 
(approximately 71 percent) to items which 
are not fair traded. Frequent reference 18 
also made to surveys by A. C. Nielson, but 
the report of the survey itself, so far as we 
can determine, has never been made gyail- 


able. 

So far as we know, a complete survey of 
fdir-trade and non-fair-trade prices has not 
been made. It may be noted, however, that 
at the time of the hearings on the McGuire 
Act in 1952, price comparisons placed in the 
Recorp showed that the consumer paid 
higher prices in so-called fair-trade States 
than in non-fair-trade areas. A comparison 
of prices of drugstore items in April-June 
1954, obtained from the advertisements of 
drugstores in the District of Columbia, 
showed that on 736 items of ordinary drug- 
store business the fair-trade price totaled 
$2,241.10 and the non-fair-trade price on the 
same items totaled $1,602.44, or n saving of 
28.4 percent. In the appliance field, a simi- 
lar comparison of so-called fair-trade prices 
and the prices of a low-markup outlet in 
the District on 245 items showed a total of 
$6,142.33 under fair trade and 64.444. 00 for 
the same items under the latter s prices, or 
a saving to the consumer of 27.7 percent. 

The retailers selling at the lower price are 
not using these items as loss leaders; even 
at the lower price they are taking their 
markup and making a profit. For instance, 
a certain mixer costing retailers $29.70 in 
1952 was fair traded at $46.50, while non- 
fair-trade retailers sold it for $34.79. Cer- 
tain razor blades have a gross margin of 
about 58 percent as compared with a non- 
fair-trade margin of about 26 percent. A 
certain vacuum cleaner shows u gross mar- 
gin of 934 percent, as compared with 29 
percent for non-fair-trade areas. The list 
could be extended, but it is evident that 
there is a considerable area for price com- 
petition below so-called fair-trade prices and 
above retailer cost prices. 

It is evident that fair trade does not benefit 
the consumer. At the same time it deprives 
a businessman of his right to decide whether 
he shall compete by lower prices and less 
service or by higher prices and more elab- 
orate service. By fixing the price high 
enough to profit the less efficient, it takes 
away the incentive of the more enterprising 
businessman to increase his efficiency. 

It has been noted that among the propo- 
nerts of so-called fair trade for the District 
of Columbia are representatives of national 
organizations. Obviously, so long as the 
District of Columbia is outside the fair 
trade orbit, it affords consumers a basis for 
price comparison and makes it a little more 
difficult to increase markups under fair trade, 
so it is not surprising that business groups 
outside of the District are anxious to elimi- 
nate this basis for comparison. 

In closing, I would like to reiterate the 
views expressed in Department's report 
of June 3, 1954, concer: S. 3297; 

“Enactment of this bill would give im- 
munity from the antitrust laws to a segment 
of the business community, It would fur- 


competition among re- 
tallers, with (1) resultant higher prices to 
consumers; (2) the throttling’ of initiative 
of retailers, who would be deprived of the 
choice of whether to take a small markup 
and make their profits in volume sales and 
low overhead rather than in higher mark- 
ups on fewer sales; (3) advantages to the 
chains and other large outlets, which can 
market their private brands below the prices 
fixed on the fair trade goods of their smaller 
competitors; and (4) opportunities for boy- 
cotting and other coercive tactics to insure 

tion. 

use 


2 this legislation is (1) Inconsistent 
with the basic philosophy of the antitrust 
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laws, (2) is susceptible of use as a cloak to 
hide general price-fixing activities, and (3) 
impairs competition at all levels of produc- 
tion and distribution, the Department of 
Justice is opposed to its enactment.” 


18. Rept. 2083, 74th Cong., 2d seas. See 
also H. Rept. 382, 75th Cong.. Ist sess. 

H. Rept. 1437, 82d Cong. 2d sess., p. 5. 

21951 Concaessionan Recoup, p. 13671. 


H. R. 10, the Self-Employed Individuals’ 
Retirement Act of 1958 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, farmers, doc- 
tors, writers, lawyers, ministers, small- 
business men—there are some 10 million 
of these self-employed in the United 
States. 

They cannot understand why millions 
of corporate employees are covered by 
retirement plans at low cost to them- 
selves and their employers while the self - 
employed are denied these advantages 
under present law. 

It is true that many of the self-em- 
ployed come under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, but so do the 
vast majority of employees. Millions of 
employees, however, supplement these 
benefits from their participation in pri- 
vate qualified pension plans, 

Remember that the self-employed in- 
variably serve a long apprenticeship of 
education and austerity experience be- 
fore thelr earning power develops. They 
find themselves far behind the em- 
ployees who began acquiring social-secu- 
rity and coverage under private pension 
plans, in some cases as early as their 
18th year. 

During his shorter though more lucra- 
tive earning period, the self-employed 
should be permitted to set aside savings 
for additional annuit revenue in his 
retirement without being discriminated 
against taxwise. 

H.R. 10 will remove this inequity. - 

It will give the self-employed, includ- 
ing the dentist, the accountant, the local 
druggist, the corner grocer, the tax de- 
ferment advantages that will encourage 
and enable them to build up their own 
voluntary retirement funds. 

It will restore them to equality with 
the millions of their fellow Americans 
who look forward to additional security 
in their old age by their participation in 
company retirement and pension plans. 

H. R. 10 will make it possible for the 
self-employed who have the courage, 
initiative, and self-reliance which inspire 
and energize the American way of life 
to provide for their retirement from their 
own funds, without having to pay in- 
come tax on the money they put aside 
until the funds start to pay them back 
in the form of retirement or survivor 
benefits. 
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H. R. 10, popularly known as the 
Jenkins-Keogh bill, will authorize for the 
self-employed a tax exemption on con- 
tributions to a retirement fund of as 
much as $2,500 per Fear until such time 
as the fund builds up to the limit of 
$50,000. > 

It is essential for us to pass H. R. 10, 
not only for the relief and the encourage- 
ment of the self-employed but in so 
doing to establish the precedent that 
will lead to the gradual inclusion of 
everyone and provide them with the 
incentive to save for the future through 
participation in private pension plans. 

I congratulate our colleagues who have 
given earnest study to the formulation 
of this bill. Their perseverance, ani- 
mated by logic and jusitce, has brought 
this problem to the attention of the 
Nation. 

I consider it a privilege to support 
H. R. 10 without reservation and to ex- 
press my sincere hope that it will be 
enacted into law this year. 


Increase in Public Debt Limit 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13580) to in- 
crease the public debt limit. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
arguments used in support of the in- 
crease of the public debt limit provided 
in H. R. 13580 are very valid but not 
entirely conclusive. It is true that if the 
Congress continues its spending policy 
without any thought of curtailment then 
the only alternative is an increase in the 
public debt limit, 

The accompanying result of such a 
spending program and a consistent in- 
crease in the public debt limit will mean 
unlimited inflation. We have had suf- 
ficient experience with inflation in our 
own country where we have found the 
dollar diminishing in its purchasing 
power, Fortunately, the present admin- 
istration has been able to check this in- 
flationary spiral but still it has continued 
and, apparently, will continue as long as 
the Congress insists on spending more 
and more of the taxpayer's dollars. 

The other alternative is to reduce ex- 
penditures and begin to live again within 
our income. I join with the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress in the desire to elim- 
inate unnecessary expenditures and to 
reduce other expenditures to a point 
where we still can maintain national 
safety, a progressive economy, and a sol- 
vent program. My votes for appropria- 
tion reductions or cuts each year have 
averaged between $6 billion and $9 bil- 
lion. If these votes had been followed by 
the majority of the Congress, I feel confi- 
dent that at the present time, we would 
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have stopped the spiraling inflation and 
also that we would have been able to re- 
duce the public debt and cut the result- 
ant taxes that have been imposed upon 
the people. 

It is on this basis that I felt it neces- 
sary to oppose any further increase in 
the debt limitation. It is my sincere con- 
viction that in this manner relief can 

_be given to the American public. 


Individuals and Incentives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


or COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting and timely addresses 
of recent weeks has just come to my at- 
tention. It was made by Robert E. Wil- 
son, retired chairman of the board, 
Standard Oil Co., at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. I am inserting. it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor so that my 
colleagues may also enjoy reading it: 

INDIVIDUALS AND INCENTIVES 


(By Robert E. Wilson, retired chairman of 
the board, Standard Oi] Co. (Indiana), 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
June 2, 1958) 

President Benezet, members of the gradu- 
ating class, and their many friends and rela- 
tives, it is a particular pleasure to be at 
Colorado College today, This fine audience 
reminds me very much of those at the College 
of Wooster, whose commencements I have 
been attending for over 50 years. 

In speaking to you today, I shall ayoid 
two approaches which many businessmen 
employ in speaking to graduating classes. In 
the first place, while I recognize that you 
graduates, like all of us, face many un- 
certainties in these troublous times, I do not 
think you either desire or deserve any senti- 
mental sympathy when you have had the op- 
portunity, given to only one in a hundred in 
this war-torn world, of getting a first-class 
college education In a free country, After 
all, the only difference between you who are 
being graduated today and us who were 
graduated in peaceful 1914, or those in pros- 
perous 1929, js that you know there is likely 
to be trouble ahead, and may thereby be 
better prepared to meet it than we were. 

In the second place, I do not share the 
belief, too common among businessmen to- 
day, that our universities and colleges are 
hotbeds of communism or socialism. Ido not 
share it because I know it is not true, There 
is, to be sure, a healthy belief among our col- 
lege students that the world can be improved, 
and some impractical idealism which I hope 
will never disappear, I do hope, however, 
that as you gain experience, the impractical 
part will fade before the idealism does. 

One thing that does give me concern about 
our students, and tt was just as true in my 
dny as in yours, is that they are too inclined 
to take for granted the wonderful advan- 
tages which they enjoy, Possibly these ad- 
vantages came too easily to most of us—we 
forget the lives and treasure given by our 
forefathers to win our civil and religions 
liberty, the sacrifices made by our parents 
and by those who built our colleges and 
churches, the hard work and savings of mil- 
lions who have provided the many material 
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things which we consider merely normal and 
natural today, We intend to consider those 
things as something due us, instead of as 
something for which we are all deeply in 
debt. Even though you cannot yot do much 
to repay that debt, you should begin to ap- 
preciate it and resolve to do your part to pass 
these things along to your children, enriched 
by your own work and your own sacrifice, 

‘The other, and somewhat related, cause for 
concern about the situation tn our colleges 
and universities is the fact that so few seem 
to emerge with real enthusiasm for the 
American way of life and its amazing 
achievements, Does our cherished right to 
freely examine and criticize our leaders and 
our institutions necessarily result in such 
lack of enthusiasm? Have we lost our faith 
in the ability of free men to solve their fi- 
ture as they have those of the past, 
with a minimum of compulsion? Or do we 
merely dislike to parade our deeper feelings 
about our country? 

Whatever the cause, the all-too-prevalent 
lack of enthusiasm for our American system 
is especially disturbing at a time when the 
Communista seem to have found a way to 
distort the truth and progandize whole zen- 
erations of their youth into apparently en- 
thusiastic support for dictatorships which 
enslave the individual, glorify brute force, 
decry idealism, and deny the existence Of a 
Supreme Being. Must we plaster our win- 
dows and walls with pictures of our leader 
and turn our schools into propaganda mills 
in order to match the apparent enthusiasm of 
their youth? God forbid; but we must do 
more at all levels of education to better un- 
derstand what we have, how we got it, and 
what we must do to preserve it, And we 
must make sure that our schools build ideals 
as they build knowledge—there ia nothing 
more dangerous in the world today than high 
intelligence coupled with low ideals. This 
point ts emphasized by the startling propor- 
tion of university graduates among those who 
have been unmasked as traitors to our 
Nation. 

In order to appreciate our economic syn- 
tem better, let's give a little real thought to 
nome of the problems involved in buliding 
and maintaining a happy and productive so- 
ciety. In stressing these two factors of hap- 
piness and productivity, I do not mean to 
gay that we should overlook other desirable 

such as freedom, security, leisure, 


that does not afford a maximum of individ- 
ual freedom—not freedom from work or even 
freedom from worry, but maximum possible 
freedom from external compulalon in our 
daily lives, 

But how can we get really free individuals 
to do the work that must be done in such a 


you problem, starting 
scratch? Let's see “what makes the wheels 
go round” in a free society, 

Some of the forces which act on individ- 


few of those which seem important to me 
are: 

First. That you Have a real chance to 
achieve and that your sticcess depend 
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Second. That there is no substitute for 
work, and in the long run a life devoted to 
useful work ts more enjoyable than any 
other existence. 

Third. That not only la honesty the best 
policy for the individual, but by and large 
the American people and American business 
are honest. 

Fourth. That our American system of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise, with its empha- 
als on the freedom and dignity of each indi- 
vidual, is the best yet devised, even though 
it should, and will, continue to evolve and 
improve as it hus in the past, 

Firth. That merely making money and 
achieving power will not give enduring satis- 
faction unless they are coupled with abun- 
dant and unselfish service to your fellow 
men, and a realization that your life should 
fit into the master plan. 

A young man or woman armed with these 
convictions, plus enthusiasm and reasonable 
ability, Is well on the rond to success. 

Systematic attacks on such beliefs are the 
worst and most subtle form of sabotage; yet 
one which is being widely practiced by the 
enemies in our midst. I cannot imagine a 
young man less likely to succeed, or to be 
happy. or to be a useful member of society, 
than one who has let himself be led to be- 
lieve that success depends largely on pull or 
luck, that most business la crooked, and that 
our Amorican system {a merely an out-of- 
date scheme for benefiting the few. 

On the other hand, we elders cannot expect 
you younger people to adopt certain beliefs 
merely because they, like spinach, are sup- 
posed to be good for you—we must be able 
to convince you that they are true. However, 
if your trajning here has not already imbued 
you with these beliefs, I am not optimistic 
enough to expect to change your course of 
thinking by virtue of a brief address. Never- 
theless, I do urge, with all the seriousness 
at my command, that if you are not prepared 
to enter upon your career with the general 
outlook I have been commending, you give 
serious thought and study to these matters 
before starting out with the heavy handicap 
of the cantrary point of view. 

Consider next the external forces or incen- 
tives, the other group of influences which 
largely determine the actions of Individuals. 
In classifying incentives as external forces, 
we must not forget that what constitutes 
an Incentive to one man may leave another 
cold, so while incentives are external in ori- 
gin, they still depend to no mall extent 
on the same internal background of attitude 
and belief which I have been discussing. 
Americans working abroad are surprised to 
find that incentives which appeal to an 
American worker often fall flat when offered 
to a native worker. 

Por example, you may have read about the 
labor trouble of a small American concern 
in Panama which employed numerous native 
girls, Investigating a strike, the manage- 
ment found no complaint as to wages, hours, 
or working conditiona, the trouble being 
merely that the girls had all the money they 
wanted and were tired of working. Ameri- 


A scientist making an 
eMciency of the incentives in any given 
society naturally favors the practical test of 
success or failure rather than the endless 


success for a few years, or even for a genera- 
tion, does not prove that a given form of 
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organization is free of fundamental weak- 
8 which will sooner or later undermine 
t 

If we were to judge a society by the mag- 
nitude of ita forward steps in philosophy 
and artistic endeavor, the civilizations of 
ancient Greece and Rome would stand 
favorable comparison with any subsequent 
form of government; yet we know that while 
the wealth and leisure of the few were 
largely responsible for their achievements) 
these were acquired mainly at the expense 
of slave labor resulting from military con- 
quest, and did not yield either material 
comforts and happiness for the average man 
or an-enduring base for further progress. 
Since that time, other strong military 
powers have played large parts in the spread 
of what we call civilization, and in the de- 
velopment of science and Industry, but too 
much emphasis upon military might and 
conquest has always seemed to carry the 
seeds of eventual destruction. 

To provide adequate quantities of goods 
for a happy and productive society, two 
principal things are necessary: First, the 
ability and willingness of the individuals 
to work hard to produce the necessary 
goods; and second, the provision and main- 
tenance of adequate tools; facilities, and 
power to multiply the output of the indi- 
vidual worker without requiring excessive 
human effort. Both of these essential ele- 
ments require the proper incentives to in- 
sure their continued functioning. 

Let us consider first the problem of 
getting continued and intelligent effort from 
the worker, Many solutions have been 
tried. As long as each family produced most 
of its own food, clothing, and shelter, as in 
the case of primitive man, or even our own 
pioneers, the relation between effort and 
reward was so simple and obvious that the 
maximum productive effort was made by 
almost everyone. The right of any indi- 
vidual to own land in fee simple, sọ strange 
‘and wonderful to those coming from Europe, 
also proved to be a powerful incentive to 
our pioneer Americans, Our nearness to 
those pioneer days and their tradition of 
looking up to those who work, rather than 
to an aristocratic leisure class, ts, to my 


ability, 

As more division of labor and more power 
and tools became necessary in order to in- 
crease the total productivity of man’s efforts, 
complications entered which have never been 
entirely solved. Slave labor was one ap- 

but it not only went against the 
deepest sensibilities of the human race, but 
also proved to be an Inefficient method of 
work done. The fear of punish- 
has never been an adequate substitute 
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Isn't it amazing how little human nature 
has changed since then? 

The same basic facts explain why America 
with only 10 percent of agricultural work- 
era, is worried about food surpluses, while 
almost all the communistic countries de- 
vote 50 percent of their labor to agriculture 
and still suffer from shortages. 

But the idea of equal sharing still had its 
appeal, and something over a hundred years 
ago a considerable number of cooperative 
communities were set up in this country 
in an effort to escape some of the difficulties 
inherent in the division of labor, If this 
basic idea were ever to succeed, it should have 
succeeded among some of those groups whose 
backgrounds were similar, whose ideals were 
high, and whose wants and capital require- 
ments were very modest, In a matter of 
months or years, however, the lack of ade- 
quate incentives to stimulate the efforts of 
each individual always showed its debilitat- 
ing effects. The inherently lazy and inem- 
cient began to take too much advantage of 
their free ride, while those with vigor and 
ambition were not long content to support 
the slackers by their efforts. The real work- 
ers soon decided either to take things easy 
themselves or to seek & place where they felt 
their ability and energy would receive a 
more just reward. Equality lapsed into dull 
mediocrity, This lack of appeal to the more 
ambitious younger generation, and the tend- 
ency to retain in the enterprise only those 
least fit, were the major causes of their 
failure. 

While Soviet Russia naturally comes to 
mind as an example of communism, it Is, of 
course, not truly communistic, but is a 
gangster-type dictatorship based on repres- 
sion, propagandizing, and «a communistic 
lingo. It has apparently succeeded in forcing 
people to work hard by policing them even 
more effectively than did the czars, The 
hammer and sickle are indeed appropriate 
symbols of the back-breaking labor which 
results when a nation decides to forswear 
the incentives for saving which are necessary 
to provide the power and tools to increase 
productivity and reduce human effort. How- 
ever, unless the Slavic spirit is utterly dif- 
ferent from the Nordic, I believe the Soviet's 
rigid repression of the many by the few, its 
antagonism toward religion, truth, and in- 
dividual freedom, and its extremely low 
standard of living wil! eventually destroy 
the dictatorship. The Kremlin's desperate 
concern, and the primary reason for the 
maintenance of the Iron Curtain and the 
repression of free speech, la to prevent the 
Russian people from learning the truth about 
life In a free country, and to keep them 
believing the propaganda which is fed them 
from childhood unto death, 

Uaing as a criterion the freedom and the 
material and spiritual welfare of the com 
mon man, there can be no question but 
that our own Nation leads the world by a 
wide margin. Its century and three-quarters 
of rapid progress and stable government is 
& tribute both to the sound plans of the 

Fathers and to the honesty and 
ability of most of their successors. We have 
7 percent of the world's population, yet we 
give high school and college educations to 
more people than the rest of the world put 
together, However, I um sure that I need 
make no defense of our democratic form of 
government before this audience. The ques- 
tion to which I would address myself in 
the time remaining is whether the form of 
organization of business, usually referred to 
us our capitalistic system, is fundamentally 
sound and adapted to the modern world. 

I think the worst handicap of this eco- 
nomie system is its customary name, which, 
together with the usual cartoon image of 
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what Is supposed to be a capitalist, starts 
the system off at a disadvantage in the 

mind. The name is inaccurate if it 
implies that a return on capital is either 
the main purpose or the main result of the 
system. Neither is true. The primary func- 
tions of capital are to make Jobs, to expand 
production, and to supply the tools and 
power to supplement human energy. To 
show the importance of just this last Item: 
a hundred years ago human and animal en- 
ergy did 94 percent of the work in this 
country. Today this country uses about 24 
times as much work energy as we did then, 
but now men and animals together supply 
less than 6 percent, instead of 94 percent, of 
the total. As another example: In Italy, 
53 million people, hampered by Inadequate 
capital, few tools, and little freedom, turn 
out only about as much manufactured prod- 
uct as General Motors with only 600,000 
employees. 

Capitalism should certainly not be judged 
by what Karl Marx wrote 100 years ago 
about the European type of capitalistic sys- 
tem then prevalent. That system bears no 
real resemblance to modern American com- 
petitive capitalism, or peoples“ capitalism, 
as it has evolved under generally enlight- 
ened and socially conscious leadership. Marx 
predicted that capitalism would concen- 
trate more and more wealth and income in 
fewer and fewer hands, with the improver- 
ishment of the masses, whereas the exact op- 
posite has taken place in America. In 1941 
only 4 percent of the families had incomes 
of $5,000 or more, while in 1956, only 15 years 
later, approximately 50 percent of all fam- 
ilies had incomes in excers of that amount, 

Some would call our system the profit 
system, but that might seem to imply that 
profits to capital were guaranteed. I think 
the most accurate name for our system is 
the hope-of-profit system. On the average, 
venture capital really earns surprisingly 
little—well below 10 percent per annum— 
after deducting taxes and the losses from 
unsuccessful ventures; but the holding out 
to capital of.a reasonable chance for a good 
profit is the best and, in the long run, the 
cheapest way to get risks taken and new 
industries built. The guaranty of a fixed 
return equal to this average figure would be 
Jess of an incentive and yet would cost so- 
ciety much more because it would have to 
subsidize so many unsound ventures, 

The Socialists talk about “production for 
use” as something vastly superior to our 
system of production for profit, but the real 
difference is that under socialism the plan- 
ners try to estimate what the public should 
use, and if they guess wrong, the public 
still has to pay. Under the system of pro- 
duction for profit, the Individual consumer 
is the boss, and if the producers guess wrong, 
it is their loss. And production for profit 
means that in the long run both the pro- 
ducer and the user must profit from the 
article, or demand drops off and productive 
effort is automatically diverted to something 
the consumer really wants. No better way 
to really insure production for use has been 
devised than our hope-of-profit system. 
And the average cost of the capital is only 
about 6 percent of the sales dollar. 

I think an apt Illustration of how our 


when the announcement was made 
that peanuts were hidden around the house 


found the most, It must 
was some duplica- 
e of energy, but the 
peanuts were found, they were found in a 
hurry, and best of all, everyone had a good 
time. Now suppose we substitute a planned 
under a dictator who decides just 
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where each child must hunt, and orders him 
under threat of punishment to bring in and 
surrender all his peanuts, If the dictator 
is a good planner and has enough secret 
police to force obedience, the peanuts may 
eventually be found, but I will wager that 
the total man-hours required, including that 
for planning and enforcing orders, would be 
doubled—and all the fun would be gone. 

Still less emetent would be the result under 
& socialistic plan, which would set up com- 
mittees among the children to decide how to 
proceed, and particularly just how the pea- 
nuts were to be divided after they were found. 
The Socialists always seem to be interested 
more in division than in multiplication. 
Working on this basis, I will wager that half 
of the peanuts would never be found, and 
the only participants who would have any 
fun would be those who got to be nasty little 
bureaucrats and requisitioned the peanuts 
from those who did the hunting. 

The past few years have fortunately seen a 
considerable change in the trend toward so- 
cialism, both in our Nation and in our edu- 
cational institutions, We are gradually real- 
izing that so-called governmental subsidies 
do not come from the Government, but 
‘merely involve its taking $2 from Joties in 
order to give a dollar to Brown, and using the 
other dollar for the costs of the bureaucracy 
which must police it all. Private enterprise is 
the force which really creates productive jobs 
and improves the standard of living for all 
who are willing to work. 

However, the continued success of our 
hope-of-profits system will depend upon its 
ability to. maintain a fair and reasonable 
balance of Incentives for labor, management, 
and capital. Workers must be well compen- 
sated in proportion to their abilities, efforts, 
and output, and the possibility of still greater 
rewards must always be kept before them. 
The opportunity to get ahead is the great 
incentive for the average American, and 
without decrying the value of a reasonable 
amount of social security, it will be a sad 
day for America 1f it ever puts mere security 
ahead of opportunity. 

Unfortunately, some of the tendencies of 
actual and proposed legislation during the 
past quarter century strike at the very roots 
of the incentives of all classes of society. The 
incentive for capital to take risks and its 
opportunity to grow have been greatly re- 
duced by heavy taxation, on both corpora- 
tions and Individuals, and particularly by the 
double taxation on corporation earnings dis- 
tributed as dividends. The incentive for 
management is reduced by heavy income 
taxes and growing restrictions and regula- 
tions on almost every form of business ac- 
tivity. The incentive for labor to work hard 
and get shead tends to be reduced if the 
worker comes to fee] that his future welfare 
is dependent more upon seniority, or his 
union, or the Government, than upon his 
own efforts and ability. Even desirable plans, 
such as old-ege pensions and unemployment 
benefits, when carried too far, reduce the 
ineentive to work. As the colored couple 
said when offered work on the plantation; 
“We'd ruther stay on relief and be inde- 
pendent.” 

Even the incentive to our inventors has 
been threatened by proposed legislation 
which would greatly reduce the value of a 
patent. It seems amazing that such an act 
of national hara-kiri could be seriously urged 
iu a country whose progress has been so large- 
ly due to research and invention and to the 
rapid development of these inventions made 
possible by our patent system. As Abraham 
Lincoln has said, our patent system has added 
the fuel of Interest to the fire of genius. 

One of the principal responsibilities of 
Management is to work out and maintain 
proper incentives for the entire personne! of 
business. This is not an easy problem. Pair 
wages are, of course, the first fundamental, 
but money ia by no means the only important 
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incentive to the average American worker. 
As Clarence Francis has well said, “You can 
buy a measured number of skilled müscular 
motions per hour, but you cannot buy en- 
thusiasm, you cannot buy Initiative, you can- 
not buy loyalty.” Good, safe working con- 
ditions, pleasant associates, fair and intel- 
ligent supervision, and an understanding of 
how each one’s work fits into the whole busi- 
ness, all help to stimulate Interest, enthu- 
siasm, and Joyalty in an organization. 
Management must also be particularly 
careful to see that all workers, up and down 
the line, are treated fairly, that grievances 
are handled sympathetically, and that hard 
work and ability are recognized. The higher 
positions should be filled from within the 
organization whenever possible, 
mt, too, is entitled to proper rè- 
wards and incentives. Salaries of top execu- 
tives are sometimes criticized as too high, 
but don't forget that 91 percent tax on the 
top bracket, In most industrial companies 
executives salaries are primarily the result of 
the law of supply and demand. Where the 
top positions are recognized as being open to 
any employee of energy and ability, and not 
earmarked for a few favorite sons, good ex- 
ecutive salaries are a relatively cheap stimu- 
lus and incentive to the whole organization. 
As the poor man's philosopher, Benjamin 
Franklin, once said in answering some cur- 
rent criticism of luxury as being a great evil, 
the hope of one day being able to purchase 
and enjoy luxuries ia a great spur to labor 
and industry. 
Finally, adequate incentives for capital 
must not be overlooked. Timid capital, de- 
security above all else, is these days 
content to work for as little as 3 or 4 percent 
per annum. However, courageous or ven- 
ture capital, willing to take risks and incur 
losses, is what we need for progress. If the 
return on those ventures which happen to 
be successful is held down to any arbitrary 
percentage, or is too heavily taxed. it not 
only drives capital Into riskless and unpro- 
ductive investments, but it stilles the regen- 
eration of the venture capital which ts badly 
needed to to offset the losses from the many 
ventures which are not successful, Exocss 
profits taxes and proposals to limit the earn- 
ings of a business enterprise to an arbitrary 
percentage on the capital employed ignore 
the factors of enterprise, research, and in- 
vention, and other manifestations of brains 


which are certainly as much entitled to a 


return as money invested in mere bricks and 
mortar. 

When we stop to realize what capital has 
done in this country to develop new indus- 
tries and to put such remarkable amounts 


phasize that again in closing. It has always 
seemed to me that our hereditary instincts 
are sadly deficient in that, while they spur 


we 
seem to have no instinctive sense of the pre- 
eminent value to us of that spirit 
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thusiasm which is fortunately so character- 
istic of youth. In many individuals it grad- 
ually atrophies or withers away ss middie 
age approaches, with smali effort to nourish 
it and little notice of its disappearance. Yet 
how greatly we admire the trait when we 
see it preserved in some men clear up to a 
ripe old age, and how much it has to do 
both with the attainment of suocess and the 
enjoyment of life. Guard that treasure as 
you would your lfe—if you cannot be en- 
thusiastic about your line of work or the 
company you work for, after a fair trial, 
change your work or your company. If you 
cannot be enthusiastic about our country, 
try another for a while. If you are critical 
about some situation in your business or 
your community, Instead of merely com- 
plaining, get enthusiastically behind some 
reform you feel is needed. In such 
efforts, however, you must learn to ex- 
pect obstacles and rebuffs, and will need 
patience and tolerance as well as enthusi- 
asm, if you are to win your point instead of 
merely antagonizing those who make the 
final decision. 

The unique and vital nature of enthu- 
siasm has long been recgonized—indeed, its 
very name, from the Greek words en“ and 
“Theos,” literally means God within.“ 
Again I say, guard that divine spark as your 
greatest asset, temper it with Judgment and 
patience, and your rewards will be both ma- 
terial and spiritual. 


Promoting the United Nations Emblem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


My JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter on 
promoting the United Nations emblem. 
which was printed in the July 12, 1958, 
edition of the Brooklyn Tablet. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

PROMOTING THE UNITED Nations EMBLEM 

Drar Sm: Something called the United 
States Committee for the United Nations—at 
45 East Góth Street. New York—is launching 
a very overambitious program to promote the 
United Nations and the U. N. emblem. 

Already the United Air Lines is carrying 
the U. N. emblem on their planes, and all 


airlines in he United States (so they ay) 


will eventually do the same. According to 
Mr. Roger Enloe, who is ing this 
scheme, the plan will include placing this 
U. N. embiem on all transportation in the 
country—trains, buses, and boats. He says 
many New York stores have promised to use 
‘the emblem, and big business and industry 
will soon use it on their stationery. They 
are issuing a fancy blue-and-white folder— 
The Air Lines and the United Nations— 
including an article the United Nations 
News for June (reprinted in Juse 16 Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recomp) telling the whole story. 
Where is our national emblem in all this? 
If you do not wish to see our emblem Old 
Glory—so replaced and disrespected, it will 
be well to help in stopping this before it 
goes any further. Obtain these folders, and 
then voice your objections. Already, many 
letters have gone in to Mr. W. A. Patterson, 
president of United Air Lines. And a public 
relations man in New York stated if enough 


We believe this plan to put the U. N. 
emblem on airlines and elsewhere in Amer- 
fea is a violation of our flag code, passed as 
an amendment in 1953—I quote: No per- 
son shall display the flag of the United Na- 
or any other national or international 
equal, above, or in a position of supe- 
prominence or honor to, or in place af, 

of the United States at any place 
the United States or any Territory or 

m thereof: Provided, That nothing 
section shall make unlawful the con- 
ance of the practice heretofore followed 

J flag of the United Nations 

superior ‘prominence or 

„and other national flags in positions 

ence or honor, with that of 

United States at the head- 
United Na T 

are not in the alr all the time, 

the ground at our airports, this 

display of the U. N. emblem tn place of ours 
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such a scheme which is most aggressive and 
an attempt to replace our own national 
emblem. 

The elaborate folders are given to each 
person who boards a plane, and are being 
widely distributed, promoting the idea of 
the United Nations. Symbolically this means, 
the United Nations over America. as em- 
blems are symbols. Should our United States 
mall be carried on planes under the U. N. 
emblem? Give this a little thought, then 
do your share to stop this one-world scheme, 
and demand proper respect to the national 
emblem of America. 


HeLEN P. LASELL, 
Chairman, United States Flag Committee. 
Jackson Hetcnrs, 


Social-Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion dealing with increases in social- 
security benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recoro, as follows: 

- AMERICAN 


FEDERATION 
or STATE, COUNTY, 
AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES, 

Srate Hosrrral Emrtornes No. 1441, 

Jamestown, N. Dak., June 27, 1958. 
Senator Writtam LANGER, 

United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We. only 310 members of the 
185,000 members of the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
employed here at the Jamestown State 
Mental Hospital are virtally interested in the 

of H. R. 9467 which will provide sane 
and sensible increases in social-security 
benefits for our employees. 

We, most heartily and sincerely approve 
the passage of H. R. 9467 known as the 
Forand bill. 

May we ask your support for and in favor 
of this vital bill, H. R. 9467. 

Most sincerely yours, ` 
Deawe L. Carte. 
Secretary, Local 1441. 
t 
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Effect of the Recession on Automobile 
Dealers Throughout the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEPAUVER. Mr. President, the 
Wall Street Journal of yesterday con- 
tains an article on the effect of the re- 
cession on automobile dealers through- 
out the country. It is apparent that the 
present slump in business is driving 
many automobile dealers out of business. 
They are forced either to give up entirely, 
be bought out by the automobile com- 
panies, or combine their franchise with 
some other dealers, The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers „Association estimates 
that 3,500 dealers will go out of business, 
go bankrupt, or switch franchises this 
year. So far this year the rate of dealer 
bankruptcies is double that of last year. 

We see that the recession, inflation, 
and monopoly power tend to work hand 
in hand. Prices that are higher than 
necessary have helped to reduce demand; 
the lack of demand has caused distress 
to many of these small dealerships; this 
distress causes many of them to go out 
of business, resulting in a higher degree 
of concentration in the industry. The 
recent rise in steel prices will only make 
this. serious situation more difficult to 
solve. 

I hope the Members of the Senate will 
read this article so they may be in- 
formed about what is happening in this 
critical segment of the economy, 

T ask unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

Avro Dratens’ Ranks THIN AS SLUMP Barros 
Ciosincs, Madaus, Wrevino Our BY 
MAKERS 
Auto dealer ranks are being thinned amid 

the slowest car sales year since 1952. 

Some of the pruning is the work of the 
auto companies. themselves—as under the 
General Motors Corp. program, announced 
early this year, of buying out dealerships in 
what are deemed by the company to be obso- 
Jete locations, 

But bankrupteles and voluntary closeouts 
also are taking a toll. 

And some companies are changing tack in 
their moves to strengthen and enlarge their 
distribution systems. 

An example is Ford Motor Co.'s setup tor 
marketing the Edsel, which came out in 1957 
and ran into a generally rocky market for so- 
called medium-priced 1958 model cars. 
Sales of cars in this range totaled 660,000 in 
the first half of 1958, some 36 percent below 
a year earlier. 

Many Edsel franchises that started out as 
exclusive dealerships are winding up under 
the same roof with Lincoln and Mercury. 

YEWER EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISES 

Although there are currently some 1,200 
Edsel franchises, up from 1,150 at the start 
of 1955, according to James J. Nance, Ford 
vice president and general of the 
M-E-L division, the number of exclusive 
Edsel vendors has dropped to 600 from 900 
at the beginning of the year. 
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Is there a policy now of combining the 
Edsei franchises with Lincoln-Mercury? 

Mr. Nance says there isn't. He states the 
division's dealerships are being realined to 
avs the strongest representation, 

He also disclosed some other plans for 
Edsel: The line, offered in four series when 
the car made its bow last September, will 
be curtailed in the 1959 models, says Mr. 
Nance, He explains “The line was too wide,” 
but gives no detalls of what the production 
plans are. 

Edsel and Lincoln-Mercury dealers, how- 
ever, speculate it will be trimmed to reduce 
conflict with the Mercury price class. These 
dealers guess that the highest-priced Cita- 
tion models will be dropped and perhaps the 
next highest Corsair series. also. 

Chrysler Corp.'s program to build up 
single-line outlets and reduce the percentage 
of Ita dealers who handle two or more Chrys- 
ler makes also has slowed. The company 
had particularly hoped to set up exclusive 
Plymouth dealers to put Plymouth merchan- 
dising on a similar basis as that of the Ford 
car and G. M.'s Chevrolet. But where Chrys- 
ler established over 100 exclusive Plymouth 
outlets in 1957 it has added only a handful 
in 1958. It now has only 200 exclusive deal- 
erships for Plymouth with over 7,500 Ply- 
mouth franchises In all. 

Most Chrysler Corp. dealers handle Ply- 
mouth plus another of the corporation's car 
lines. 


STRONG DEALERSHIPS VITAL 


Auto company officials regard maintenance 
of strong dealer organizations as a vital part 
of their business. “We can't even afford to 
lose one really good dealer,” one has been 
quoted as saying. Over the Inst 20 ycars the 
number of dealers for American makes has 
trended downward despite the uptrend in 
auto sales as dealshipa have grown larger 
and some makes of cars have disappeared. 

After declining some 5,000 between 1941 
and 1955 to Just over 40,000, the number of 
dealers in American makes rose to over 41,- 
000 in early 1956.. The rise was largely a 
result of heayy recruiting by auto companies 
in anticipation of further lush years such 
as 1955, when 72 million cars were sold. 
But such years did not come and normal 
attrition dropped the number to just over 


-38.000 by the beginning of this year. With 


1958 sales expected to fall to 4.6 million, the 
lowest since 42 million in 1952, auto com- 
panties indicate they've afded the weeding 
out process to help more promising dealers. 

The National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion estimates that 3.500 dealers will go out 
of business, go bankrupt or switch franchises 
this year. The National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association has no estimate of what net 
loss will be. Dealer bankruptcies in the 
first half, at 147, were about double a year 
earlier, 

General Motors provides no figures on how 
many dealers it has bought out but some of 
the results can be seen in Detroit. Seven 
Buick dealers have dropped out in that 
metropolitan area this year out of a former 
21, and, according to an unofficial source, 2 
quit under the close-out program. Of 5 
Pontiac dealers who dropped out to reduce 
the total to 16, 1 was bought out by Gen- 
eral Motors, according to this source. Four 
of 23 Oldsmobile dealers closed, of which 2, 
it's understood, were bought out. One 
Chevrolet dealer was closed by General 
Motors and no Cadillac changes were re- 
ported. 

One Detroit Bulck dealer estimates his 
sales in the first 20 days of July were up 
50 percent from the like period in June be- 
cause of the closing of 2 competing Buick 
dealerships, 

DROP IN DEALER FORCE 


Chrysler Corp.'s dealer force is expected 
to drop to around 7,800 to 8,000 this year 
from 8,600 at the start of the year. Chrysler 
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says it ls attempting to reduce the number 
in an orderly way, rather than let economic 
forces do the job, so as to retain dealers and 
locations it wishes to keep. 

“If you let economics do it. you don't al- 
ways lose the right ones," says Byron 
Nichols, Chrysler's vice president, automo- 
tive sales. “Sometimes it hurts. Dealers in 
strategic areas may fold or go over to a 
rival.” Thus, he says. Chrysler is trying 
to select dealerships it wishes to close. 
Pormer 3-dealer towns are being designated 
2-dealer territories, for instance. 

Wall Street Journal contacts with dealers 
around the country indicate that consolida- 
tions have been proceeding apace in the Ed- 
sel and Lincoln-Mercury lines. 

In Salem, Oreg, Edsel dealer Harold 
Agnew is turning over his franchise to a 
Lincoln-Mercury retailer and says the 
Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln plans to tle the two 
franchises together “rather than have two 
separate dealers go broke or quit from dis- 
courngement,” 

“We've been approached by Ford Motor 
Co. with an offer to combine our Edsel deal- 
ership with the Lincoln-Mercury outfit,” says 
Bernie Goldstein, owner of Fort Worth’s Lone 
Star Motors. The idea is appealing to Mr. 
Goldstein. “With Lincoln, Mercury, Edsel 
and the English Ford under one roof we'd 
have a good outfit. We'd have one overhead 
instead of two.“ 

Stanley Steward, vice president of Dan 
Holahan'’s combined Mercury-Edeel-Lincoln 
dealership in Flint, Mich., reports that the 
Edsel was added April 23. 

Richard Hart, assigtant Edsel manager for 
the Greater Boston district, says his office is 
now approving Lincoln and Mercury dealers 
for Edsel franchises but will leave some Edsel 
dealers exclusive. A check with the Ford re- 
gional office at Los Angeles showed that of 48 
Edsel dealers in southern California last fall, 
only four are still exclusively Edsel. 

Some Edsel dealers, however, reported they 
are happy with the lone car. Arthur Brady, 
an exclusive Edsel dealer in Hingham, Mass., 
said he is not dissatisfied with the Edsel, 
having sold 10 In May and 12 in June. "I 
made good money in those months,” he said, 
Other Edsel dealers reported they have been 
unsuccessful in getting a Lincoln-Mercury 
franchise to dual with the Edsel, usually rea- 
soning that it was because of a strong Line 
coin-Mereury or Lincoln-Mercury-Edsel deal- 
ership in a nearby territory. 

According to Mr. Nance, the teaming up Is 
being done on a selective basis and will con- 
tinue to depend upon the Individual cir- 
cumstances,” 

He recently snnounced formation of new 
general sales organizatfon in Dearborn for 
the Mercury-Edsel-Lincoln division, which 
he termed part of a reorganiZation in 
aration for marketing the division's 1953 
line of cars. Mr. Nance said that the 1939 
Mercury “will be completely different than 
any previous models in this line, with a 
fresh and new styling concept.” 

“Retatl auto sales in recent weeks show a 
definite improvement and the dealer organ- 
ization handling our products will balance 
out thelr 1958 stocks in a very orderly fashion 
and will wind up the model year with very 
low inventories,” Mr. Nance commented. 

C. E. Bowie, former sales manager for the 
Lincoln and Mercury sales office, was named 
by Mr. Nance to the newly created position 
of general sales manager of the division's 
consolidated sales office. George S. Coats, 
Mr. Bowie's former assistant, was appointed 
assistant general sales manager. 

Sales managers for the separate car lines 
in the division were also named. N. K. Van- 
derzee continues as Edsel sales manager, R. F. 
Williams was appointed sales man- 
ager, E F. Coll will head Lincoln and Conti- 
nental sales and H. O. Lund will continues as 
manager of imported car sales. 
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Interpreting ADA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 29, the gentleman from New York 
UMr. CeLLeR], who enjoys the respect of 
all Members of this body and with whom 
I have served many years, extended his 
remarks in the Recorp to disagree with 
my comments about Americans for 
Democratic Action 3 days earlier. 

Certainly, we all respect the great wis- 
dom of the gentleman and agree that on 
most subjects he is both articulate and 
knowledgeable. ~ It is unfortunate that 
he, like so many of those he considers 
truly patriotic Americans, have a blind 
spot in their thinking about this group 
which first infiltrated and then took over 
the Democrat Party. 

It is with considerable regret that I 
must correct the gentleman, but I feel 
he will be the richer because of what I 
say and the people of our great State of 
New York will be benefited by the re- 
placement of propaganda with facts. 

First, the gentleman feels that the 
Policies of greater spending and less 
revenue, as proposed by ADA will bring 
a speedy end to the recession into which 
the Republican administration has 
plunged this country. 

The national center of this so-called 
recession seems to be Detroit, where the 
economic dictates of Walter Reuther 
prevail, Mr. Reuther, who wrote from 
Moscow, “Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America,” is one of the principal finan- 
cial angels of ADA, as well as of the 
Democrat Party, His economic views, 
as put into practice in the center of un- 
employment, can hardly be blamed on 
this administration. 

As for the ADA recommendations that 
the Government slash its income and 
spend more money, J can say only that 
I have never heard of this policy restor- 
ing economic stability in the home, in 
business, or anywhere else. Perhaps the 
gentleman can tell me of an instance 
where this formula was effective. 

ADA Board Member Reuther appar- 
ently preaches this doctrine but does the 
opposite when the shoe pinches his own 
badly chewed foot. Recently, to meet the 
effects of hard times within his United 
Auto Workers Union, Reuther cut sala- 
ries, fired people, and did everything 
except apply his antirecession formula 
for government, 

The gentleman also objected to my 
remarks about ADA because many of its 
officials, such as Eleanor Roosevelt, David 
Dubinsky, and Robert Nathan—are, as 
he quaintly put it, “zealously devoted 
ad the cause of democracy in this coun- 

To this statement, I can answer only 
that their brand of democracy is far 
removed from that envisioned by the 
framers of our Constitution. Otherwise, 
I am sure, they would not be clamoring 
80 constantly for change, 
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The gentleman denies that the ADA 
finds Russian accomplishments greater 
than our own, but in the next breath says 
ADA statements to this effect are but to 
call this Soviet threat to our attention. 

The gentleman also denied that ADA 
has recommended economic aid to Red 
China and its admission to U. N. 

To correct this erroneous impression, 
I refer him to the annual platforms of 
this self-professed anticommunistic or- 
ganization, 

For years the ADA has urged that Red 
China be recognized. Even as late as 
May of this year the ADA issued a state- 
ment which, when the backing and fill- 
ing is removed, says, “ADA urges imme- 
diate negotiations toward diplomatic 
recognition of the Peking regime.” 

Ine gentleman from New York quotes 
me incorrectly when he says I claimed 
the “ADA is devoted to a program of full 
and steady employment.” What I said 
was “the ADA, through its program, 
promises full and steady employment 
and production.” The inference is quite 
different, A promise by the ADA is icing 
on an unbaked cake. 

In reading the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York it is obvious that he 
has misinterpreted statements concern- 
ing the ADA which I made on the House 
floor, on Monday, July 21. Perhaps he 
has made this same mistake in evaluat- 
F and supporting the program of the 

A. 


De Seversky Gives United States 3 Years 
To Catch Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, we should have listened to Mr. 
de Seversky years ago. 

The following article tells the story: 
De Sevensxy Gives Uniren States 3 Yrans 

To Caren Russia 


Nrw York, August 3.—Maj. Alexander P. 
de Ssversky, military analyst and aviation 
pioneer, said today that the United States 
has 3 years to prepare to match Russia's 
armed strength or face possible enslavement 
or atomic ruin. 

The Russian-born former air ace and 
founder of Republic Aviation Corp. said 
this country has made very little progress 
in military preparedness since the Soviet 
sputniks were launched. 

He called the concept of limited war “mil- 
itary nonsense and military trash,” and said 
the armed services must stop their negative 
missile rivalry and become integrated into a 
single military force operating as part of a 
9 of Air and Space. 

appeared on a filmed and 
3 survival-and-freedom interview 
conducted by Mike Wallace on the American 
Broadcasting Co. network, The program was 
produced on ABC in with the 
Ford-financed Fund for the Republic. 

“We sre facing the situation where the 
enemy has equal, and in some instances 
superior, capacity,” he said. “The only 
thing that holds him at bay is our Strategic 
Air Command today." 
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He said the strides made recently in mill- 
tary preparedness have been insignificant, 
and certainly not commensurate with the 
hes pate we face. 

He predicted “that ff United States and 
Russian military continue at the 
present rate, by the end of 1961 the United 
States Strategic Air Force will be utterly 
insufficient—about 25 percent of what it 
should be. The United States will lag be- 
hind the Russians in intercontinental bal- 
Ustic missiles, he said, and the Russians will 
have a jet bomber force four times greater. 

De Seversky said it will be some time be- 
fore Defense Secretary Neil McElroy will have 
enough military knowledge to express his 
own views on preparedness. He said that 
President Eisenhower, although a veteran 
military man, does not have the necessary 
technical knowledge, either, to handle the 
situation. because experience in World War 
II will have very little value in fighting 
world war III. 


Booklet Has Information on Scholarships 
and Loan Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Greenville (S. C.) 
News of July 20: 

Booxier Has INFORMATION ON SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND LOAN, FUNDS 
(By W. D. Workman, Jr.) 

CoLumnra.—College-bound youngsters who 
are long on ability but short on funds 
should latch onto a small booklet called 
From High School to College it they are in- 
terested in obtaining scholarships or loan 
funds. 

That little 41-page booklet is a veritable 
gold mine of Information and it might well 
prove to be a mine of gold for students who 
find it the key to open financial resources 
they did not know existed. The publication 
is jammed with factual, practical informa- 
tion which tells the would-be college student 
how to go about getting a scholarship or a 
loan, and it lists scores of specific opportu- 
nities for such assistance. 

For example, every State institution in 
South Carolina is enumerated with a para- 
graph explaining the scholarship or loan 
funds available at each, Another section 
lists the private colleges and universities in 
the State, giving the same information for 
them. And, in all categories, opportunities 
for Negro as well as white students are listed. 
and junior colleges are included as well as 
the senior institutions. 

Another section lists 13 separate loan 
\funds which are available to South Carolina 
students, and suggests where still additional 
loans might be obtained. There is a listing 
of 20 specific scholarships available for 
students who wish to attend college in 
South Carolina, plus a listing of 31 other 
scholarship sources which sre not restricted 
to use in this State. 

Scholarships and loan funds sponsored by 
business and professional firms or associa- 
tions are listed, along with indications as to 
the qualifications required and the proce- 
dures to be followed in obtaining such 
financial assistance. More than 38 South 
Carolina firms are itemized as affording 
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‘financial assistance to children of their em- 
ployees, or to unrestricted groups of high- 
school students. 

But along with these invaluable listings, 
representing the best single compliation of 
rcholarship opportunities yet prepared in 
South Carolina, is some valuable advice to 
high school youngsters and to their parents, 

Students are told to begin planning early 
if they wish to attend college, to maintain 
high academic standing throughout high 
school, to survey the fleld of college courses 
and opportunities to determine where their 
Interests and thelr prospects for financial as- 

sistance lie, and to develop good habits of 
study, research, Ubrary use, and other skills. 

The booklet also gives sound advice on 
means wherehy enterprising students can 
help themselves financially by working their 
way through college, in whole or in part. 
Ambitious youngsters are urged to develop 
skills and services such as typing, operating 
business machines, waiting on tables, hand- 
ling switchboards, and similar tasks which 
enhance their value as part-time employes. 

Credit for preparing this helpful aid goes 
to two agencies, the South Carolina di- 
vision of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and the State department 
of education. A special AAUW committee, 
headed by Miss Ada M. Moser, of Columbia, 
compiled most of the scholarship and Joan 
fund data, and worked it into printed form 
with the help of department of education 
oMicials. The department handled the pub- 
lication problems and has on hand ample 
supplies of the booklet. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to Miss 
Ellen Lyles, supervisor of guidance services. 
or to Miss Elizabeth Ketchin, editor of 
publications, at the State department of 
education, Columbia, 8. C. Their advice to 
youngsters, and to parents, is to obtain the 
booklets in advance of school openings, and 
to begin planning early in a child's aca- 
demic career, preferably along the 8th, 9th, 
or 10th grade levels. They, and the booklet 
itself, point out the Increasing difficulty of 
gaining admission to college, and they urge 
long-range planning. 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 6,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN., Mr. President, in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of yesterday, August 5, 1958, there ap- 
peared a full page ad, signed and paid 
for by certain newspapers in the Ten- 
nessce Valley region. It is a very fine 
statement as to the . and the 
urgency of completing legislation on the 
TVA self-financing program which the 


se pending in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
vertisement, together with the newspa- 
per signers, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Rrcond, as follows: 

Have Batt, WII Canny 

(The newspapers of the Tennessee Valley 
signed below have lived with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for 25 years and have 
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watched at firsthand the unfolding of Its 
works. The following statement about TVA, 
and the situation of the E of the valley 
with relation to TVA, is from that close 
acquaintance. It is given earnestly and pur- 
posefully in hopes that our valley, which has 
progressed far with TVA, may be permitted 
the means of continuing this progress.) 

The use of electric power in the Tennessee 
Valley grows steadily and rapidly, The ade- 
quacy of its power supply la, of course, vital 
to the valley's development and to its value 
to the Nation. To service the mounting 
demands of defense agencies as well as of 
civilian consumers, TVA now la using current 
earnings to finance additions to its power 
system. This method obviously will not 
suffice: no great utility attempts to finance 
its expansion program out of current earn- 
ings. Unless n better method is provided for 
TVA, the valley demand for power will ex- 
ceed the production capacity of the TVA 
system within the next few years. 

A better method is being sought. There is 
now before Congress a plan for TVA to meet 
its future power needs by going into private 
money market for funds, 

The Senate approved this plan last year 
by a large majority; the question will soon 
come to a vote in the House. 

Under this plan, TVA would issue revenue 
bonds to finance new generating plants. 

These revenue bonds would be paid for 
solely and directly by the users of TVA power; 
would not be obligations of the Federal 
Treasury and would not add to the national 
debt; would be subject to Federal income 
taxes; would stand on their merits with any 
other bonds in the private money markets. 

‘The people of the Tennessee Valley believe 
this is the best way available for TVA to 
provide for normal future power needs. Users 
of TVA power re entirely willing to have 
spelled out in law their responsibility to pay, 
through their power bills, for this method of 
future fnancing of TVA power system. 

Although the revenue-bond plan would 
turn the job of financing future power ex- 
pansion over to the people of the Tennessee 
Valley, the Nation will continue to own TVA. 
TVA will continue as a Federal corporation 
and all its properties will be part of the 
national wealth, Its tremendous power plant 
will continue to add to the strength of the 
Nation for defense and to the overall strength 
of the national economy, 

It is the consensus of the newspapers of 
the valley that the plan for TVA financing 

now before Congress is fair and workable. 
We urge objective appraisal of it by the press 
of the Nation and favorable consideration of 
it in the Halls of Congress. 

Twenty-five years ago Congress shaped 
‘TVA to the job of controlling the Tennessee 
River (1) for navigation, (2) against floods, 
(3) to produce electric power, Its success 
at this assignment is today a top American 
showpiece, universally admired and widely 
copied. 

The Government has to date invested about 
$2 billion in the water control and power 
facilities of TVA, the total divided 8 percent 
to navigation, 9 percent to flood control, „and 
83 percent to power, 

The navigatioh investment has added 627 
miles to the Nation's Inland waterway system 
and is amply justified by savings in trans- 
portation costs. 

The flood-control investment is justified 
by savings from destruction in the valley 
itself and In the valleys below. 

The power investment is being pald for by 
the users of TVA power. 

TVA power is distributed in the cities and 
countrysides of the valley by 152 locally 
owned systems, including 2 small privately 
owned systems, at exemplary rates which 
have brought about lowered power rates in 
all the areas surrounding the valley. 

The TVA power system is now the coun- 
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try’s greatest. All of its net proceeds belong 

to the Government. Up to last year, the 

Government thus had realized from its TVA 

power investment 6413 million, representing 

an average annual return of 4 percent. 
FIRST CALL, LION'S SHARE 

The Government itself takes more than 

half—56_percent—of all TVA power. The 

ls used for defense purposes. The 
atomic plants at Oak Ridge and Paducah 
use twice as much power from TVA as is 
used by the city of New York, The mam- 
moth wind tunnels at Tullahoma use more 
power than the city of Atlanta. A large 
blook of TVA power goes to the Redstone 
(rockets) Arsenal at Huntsville. Ala. Others 
go to heavy industries in the valley closely 
allied “with defense production. A savings 
of millions of dollars In power costs thus 
accrues to the Government and all of the 
people. 

‘The combined load of this ponderous Gov- 
ernment demand and the rising needs of 
civilian users crowds perilously on the heels 
of the supply. Additional powerplants must 
continually be planned and provided to meet 
the demand of the future, 

The power users of the valley are willing 
to pay for this additional capacity through 
their monthly bills. They are asking that 
TVA be authorized to obtain capital for new 
construction by lasulng revenue bonds, to be 
sold in the open-money market, 

Ti BL, FAS ROOGI9 OF tha eee 
for a means of Onancing TVA's new 
plants outside of the Federal budget, on their 
own responsibility. They understand that 
in paying for the necessary additional ca- 
pacity on the TVA power system they are 
adding to the value of a great enterprise 
owned by the Nation. 

Signed and paid for by these newspapers 
of the Tennessee Valley region: The Adver- 
tiser, Haleyville, Ala; Alabama Courier, 
Athens, Ala,; Ashland City Times, Ashland 
City, Tenn.; Bedford County Sun, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn: Belmont Tri-County News, Bel- 
mont, Miss; Camden Chronicle, Camden, 
Tenn, Carroll County Democrat, Hunting- 
don, Tenn.; Catoosa County Times, Ring- 
gold, Ga.; Choctaw Plaindealer, Koselusko, 
Miss; the Citizen, Cookeville, Tenn; Citizen 
Times, Scottsville, Ky; Clarksville Leaf- 
Chronicle, Clarkaville, Tenn.; Cleveland 
Daily Banner, Cleveland, Tenn; Clinton 
Courler-News, Clinton, Tenn; Commercial 
Appeal, Memphis, Tenn; Community News, 
Madison, Tenn.; Courier-Journal, Louisville, 
Ky.; Crossville ‘Chronicle, Crossville, Tenn.; 
Cullman Democrat, Cullman, Ala.; Cullman 
‘Times, Cullman, Ala.; Daily Herald, Colum- 
bia, Tenn; Decatur Daily, Decatur, Ala; 
Democrat-Union, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; Don- 
elson Diary, Donelson, Tenn; Dunlap Trib- 
une, Tracy City, Tenn.: Florence Herald, Plor- 
ence, Ala.: Florence Times, Florence, Ala.: 
Franklin Citizen, Russellville, Ala; Franklin 
County Times, Russellville, Ala.; Fulton Daily 
Leader, Fulton, Ky.; Gallatin Examiner, Gal- 
latin, Tenn; Goodlettsville Gazette, Good- 
lettaville. Tenn.; Green River Republican, 
Morgantown, Ky.; Hartselle Enquirer, Hart- 
selle, Ala.; Hickman County Times, Center- 
ville, Tenn.; Humphreys County Democrat, 
Waverly, Tenn.; Huntsville Times, Huntsville, 
Ala; Itawamba Times, Fulton. Miss; Jack- 
son Sun, Jackson, Tenn.; Jasper Journal, 
Jasper, Tenn.; Kentucky New Era, Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.; Knoxville, News-Sentinel, Knox- 
ville, Tenn,; Lauderdale County Enterprise, 
Ripley, Tenn; Ledger & Times, Murray, Bes St 
Lexington Progress, Lexington, Tenn; Lime: 
stone Democrat, Athens, Ala.; Maryville- 
Alcoa Daily Times, Maryville, Tenn; McNary 
County Independent, Selmes, Tenn; Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, Tenn.; Mont- 
tor Herald, Calhoun City, Miss.; Moulton 
Advertiser, Moulton, Ala.; Nashville Tennes- 
sean, Nashville, Tenn; New Albany Gazette, 
New Albany, Miss; North Georgia News, 
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Binirsville, Ga; Oak Ridger, Oak Ridge, 
‘Tenn,; Okolona Messenger, Okolona, Miss.; 
Paducah Sun-Democrat, Paducah, Ky; the 
Punolian, Batesville. Miss; the Parisian, 
Paris, Tenn; Paris Post-Intelligencer, Paris, 
Tenn.: Park City Daily News, Bowling Green, 
Ky. Parsons News Leader, Parsons, Tenn.; 
Pontotoe Progress, Pontotoc, Miss.; Pulaski 
Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn.; Roane County News, 
Kingston, Tenn: Rockwood Times, Rock- 
wood, Tenn.; Savannah Courier, Savannah, 
Tenn.; Southern Standard, McMinnville, 
Tenn, Springfield Herald. Springfield, Tenn.: 
Stewart-Houston County Times, Dover & 
Erin, Tenn; Sumner County News, Gallatin, 
Tenn; Sumner County Star, Hendersonville, 
Tenn; Todd County Standard, Elkton, Ky.; 
‘Tribune Democrat, Benton, Ky; Tri-Cities 
Dally, Florence, Ala, Tri-City Reporter, Dyer, 
Tenn; Tullahoma News, Tullahoma, Tenn; 
Union City Daily Messenger, Union City, 
Tenn.: Upper Sumner County Press, Port- 
land, Tenn.; the Vidette, Iuks, Miss; Wayne 
County News, Waynesboro, Tenn; Weakley 
County Press, Martin, Tenn. 


Who Killed Cock Robin? 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. I commend the 
Chicago Tribune's phraseology, “Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” in getting to the 
cause of the delay in considering labor 
legislation in sufficient time to take some 
positive steps in this Congress. 

From the Chicago Dally Tribune 
of June 10, 1958) 
Who Eni Cock Rosin? 

Senator Jace Nrn. giving a good 
imitation of heartbreak, arose in the Sonate 
to blubber that the Kennedy-Ives labor 
“reform” bill was dead and that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers had 
killed it, 

This allegation caused Senator MUNDT, a 
Republican, to tnquire since when Represen- 
tative Sam Rayrnvan, Democratic Speaker of 
the House, had become an agent of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, Mr. 
Mowvr observed that Mr. Ravwvuew had kept 
the bill bottled up for 41 days before sub- 
mitting it last Monday to the House Labor 
Committer. This long delay, added to the 
time required by committee hearings, had 
the effect of insuring that the House would 
not act on the bill before Congress ad- 
journs. 

Republicans have the impression that, 
despite Senator Kenxwepr’s histrionics, the 
Democrats are glad to sre the last of the 
bill, and that burying it is part of a deal 
worked out by Democrats with union bosses 
in return for support in the November 
congressional elections. 

Our own feeling is that Milton Lightner, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who replied to Kennxor's 


regulate internal corruption in unions, e$- 
pecially in the handling of welfare funds. 
ERES EE eee eee e 
as exercise of monopoly power, coercive 
boycotting, or racket picketing. 

Little noticed in the bill were some provi- 
sions drastically limiting freedom of speech 
and action by employers, These required 
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reporta by employers on attempts to m- 
fluence” or “affect” employees in their de- 
cision whether or not to join a union. The 
provisions were sufficiently ambiguous so 
that voluntary employer action to confer 
Wage increases, fringe benefits, recreation 
opportunities, and the like could be inter- 
preted as attempts to influence employees by 
making them so happy they would not want 
to Joint a union. 

The principal objection to the bill, how- 
ever, Was that it promoted the idea that 
Congress had “dealt” with union abuses 
when only the surface had been scratched. 
Passage of this legislation would have given 
Congress an excuse for lying back and saying 
that no further consideration need be given 
for an indefinite period to union problems. 

On this basis, we cannot share in Senator 
Kewnevr’s grief that the bill is dead. And, 
if it is dead, it ts his own party which killed 
it. The voters ought to be capable of the 
simple addition of these facts to arrive at 
the conclusion that the Democrats again 
have played matters the way the union 
bosses wanted them played. 


Chicago, my hometown, has had a 
major role in hearings conducted by 
the Senate's Labor Rackets Subcommit- 
tee. Yes; even my district, Ilinois’ 
Third, was represented by restaurant 
owners who testified. 

When rank-and-file labor members 
want remedial legislation, based on need, 
it is a sad day when delaying tactics 
are permitted to be the order of the day. 

I am, by background, sympathetic to 
labor. My father was a member of or- 
ganized labor in Chicago in the days of 
Samuel Gompers. Since then, labor 
has risen to a position of dignity, re- 
spect, and great responsibility. How- 
ever, the past few years, there have 
been certain unscrupulous leaders whose 
actions have made all labor the target 
of severe criticism. As Jong as human 
beings govern men, we will know the in- 
justices, inequities, and disappointments 
the innocent suffer because of the un- 
scrupulous activities of some of the in- 
dividuals holding positions of power and 
authority. This is life, but it does not 
mean that we should not be constant 


the majority, 
ized labor are fearful for the future of 


communications are from mem- 
of organized labor. 

is lamentable ‘that the most im- 
portant lawmaking body in the world 
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done and would be. The result would 
bring a new respect and confidence in 
our labor movement and our Congress. 


California Water Development Progress 
and Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, water Is 
not exclusively a California problem be- 
cause in recent years water has become 
a nationwide concern. However, be- 
cause of California's rapidly increasing 
population and expanding industry I be- 
lieve that California's problems are 
more serious and are closer at hand 
than those in other parts of the Nation. 
Certainly one of the most important 
issues facing California, if it is to con- 
tinue to grow and prosper, is the suc- 
cessful resolution of the many problems 
relating to the development and control 
and use of its water resources. These 
problems are not insurmountable, but 
they are difficult and if they are to be 
resolved successfully the State of Cali- 
fornia must provide positive leadership. 

One of the outstanding water authori- 
ties in California is Mr. James K. Carr, 
assistant general manager of the Sacra- 
mento Municipal Utility District. Mr. 
Carr has literally grown up with Call- 
fornia water problems, has been con- 
nected with water development through- 
out his professional career, and has a 
broad understanding of the many fac- 
tors that enter into the California water 
program. I am including an excellent 
talk on California water development 
made by Mr. Carr recently before the 
Oroville, Calif., Rotary Club: 

CALIFORNIA WATER DEVELOPMENT PROCRESS 
AND PROBLEMS . 
Mr, President and fellow Rotarians, Your 


dent and one who worked closely with you 
early studies of the Feather River 
leased to be with you again 
some ideas I have on the sub- 
of the limited time available, 
will pardon me if I tend to over- 
„At the out- 
me make it clear that I surely don't 
don't claim to have the answers to 
the complex problems facing us in 
For whet 
worth, I am willing to give you my 
views on a few facets of this very 
broad and complicated subject. I assume 
you want me to speak frankly and not just 
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person might have easily gotten the im- 
pression people were practically dying of 
thirst, and we were headed for immediate 
disaster if the State legisiature didn’t appro- 
priste funds for construction immediately. 
It would be quite reasonable from some re- 
ports to get the impression that all water 
development in California had come to a 
standstill, 

That is not the situation. The water de- 
velopment program in California is Federal, 
State and local in character. When it is 
reviewed in its entirety it is evident progress 
ia being made, but there is a need for a 
larger contribution through construction of 
projects by the State. 

If you as businessmen were going to sell 
a product, you would want to determine a 
few things first. Among these you would 
want to know the need for the product and 
the market for it. You would want to know 
what amount of the product is presently 
available and how much more could be sold 
without saturating the market. You would 
want to know who could produce the prod- 
uct: how much it would cost; whether you 
could sell it at a price that would repay 
the cost. 

‘Therefore, if California is going into the 
water business, we should take a business- 
like approach to the problem. We should 
obtain answers to some of these funda- 
mental questions: What area or areas need 
water now or in the immediate future—say 
in the next 5 years? What amounts of water 
are needed in these areas? How can we get 
the water from its source to the areas of 
need? How much developed water is pres- 
ently avallable for sale and use in these 
areas In wet years, in average years, in dry 
years? What food control is needed? What 
other uses need to be served? Who owns 
the water? How can the project works be 
financed? What agencies can do the job? 
What will the works cost? Who can pay 
the cost? Who is willing to pay the cost? 

This, I realize, is something of an over- 
simplification, but essentially, these are 
ame of the questions that need. to be asked 
of the sppropriate agencies, The answers 
need to be fully and widely publicized. In 
my opinion, the State legislature and the 
general public do not have the answers to 
these questions, particularly. the amounts 
of developed water supplies available for 
use in the next few years. Nor do we have 
the States needs for the next few years 
spelled out as clearly as they should be. 

Briefly, here are some observations that I 
should like to enlarge upon: 

1, The State should take positive leader- 
ship in establishing and coordinating the 
total California water program—Federal, 
State, and local, 

2. The State should construct only those 
Projects necessary to meet the requirements 
which cannot be met from Federal or local 
projects, both public and private, 

3, We are now placing too much emphasis 
on the California water plan and detailed 
planuing for projects which are several years 
in the future, 

4. We are placing too little emphasis on 
a California water program, our immediate 
needs for water, and the amount of water 
now available from completed storage reser- 
voira or those under construction. 

5. The California water problem is not 
really a water problem as such, but is essen- 
tialiy a financial problem. 

On the question of State leadership in the 
establishment ot a total program: Only re- 
cently has the California Water Commission 
taken a really active part in advocating in 
Washington projects for Irrigation as well as 
flood control. The commission should take a 
more active part in pressing the State's 
views on Federal legislation affecting State 
water development. No State body to my 
Knowledge, legislative or executive, has in 
public bearings nailed down the proposed 
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programs of the various construction agen- 
cies—Federal, State, and local—particularly 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. This would be a first step in a 
State determination of the Jobs that can be 
done by other agencies. 

There are those who don’t want the Fed- 
eral Government, especially the Bureau of 
Reclamation, to construct any more Califor- 
nia water projects. To me, they are not 
realistic. We are aware that Federal funds 
don't come from Santa Claus. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the State of California 
pays $7 billion annually into the Fed- 
eral Treasury in taxes. Some small part 
of this money finances the Federal flood- 
control ahd reclamation programs. We have 
reason to believe that these will 
not be stopped for the other States, and if 
they aren't stopped for the other States, and 
if we help finance them through taxes, then 
California is entitled to its rightful share, 
Inasmuch as it is unlikely the Federal Gov- 
ernment will abandon these national Federal 
flood-control programs and reclamation pro- 
grams, I think there ls à continuing obliga- 
tion on the part of the State to say what 
projects would best meet the State's water 
needs. 

On the second point, If the State Is going 
to construct those projects needed, but not 
constructed by Federal or local agencies, then 
we must determine what is in prospect by 
those agencies, To illustrate the points I 
wish to make in the few minutes available, 
I shall take the Central Valley Basin as an 
example. Let's take Federal projects first. 

The Corps of Engineers is working on a 
program that will enable them to start con- 
struction in the next 2 or 3 years on Black 
Butte Dam on Stony Creek, New Hogan Dam 
on the Calaveras River, and New Melones Dam 
on the Stanislaus River. Iron Canyon Dam 
on the Sacramento River is already author- 
ized and Is a possibility for early construc- 
ton. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is completing 
a feasibility report this year and legislation 
is pending before the Congress to authorize 
construction of the Auburn Dam and related 
works on the American River. It would cre- 
ate a lake as large as Folsom. The Bureau 
is also preparing a report on the Nashville 
Dam on the Cosumnes River and another on 
the Bullards Bar Dam on the Yuba River, 

As for local agencies, there are significant 
projects being constructed or about ready to 
start. Close to home you have the Oroville- 
Wyandotte Irrigation District's project being 
pushed forward in cooperation with the 
PG&E. 

‘The Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
by which I am employed, has started con- 
struction of a project that will include 9 
dams and 4 powerplants. It will harness 
water on the south fork of the American 
River and some of its tributaries. The PG&E 
has been working to obtain better regulation 
on the Kings River and developing addi- 
tional power resources on the Feather River. 

The State is also constructing a dam and 
reservoir 5 miles north of Madera. It is 
being bullt under the auspices of the Wild- 
Ute Conservation Board. It is a fishing res- 
ervoir which will have a capacity of about 
5.000 acre-feet. There is quite a difference 
between this recreation reservoir and the 
din billion Feather River project whose 


In substance it boils down to this: We 
an't, as a State, assume the total job of 
water development or in fact a 
part of it all at once. Therefore, we 
to establish a total program 
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needs for a given number of years and sub- 
tract from ib those projects which can be 
built by Federal or local agencies, The bal- 
ance will represent the job the State must 
do to keep pace with the Staten water 
requirements. $ 

The third point I make is that we are now 
Placing too much emphasis on the California 
water plan and detailed planning for projects 
which are many years in the future. The 
California water plan has been prepared over 
the past several years and published as an 
oficial document of the State, It is a good 
overall plan. It brings up to date the State 
water plan as published in 1931. There has 
been at times heated debate in the legiala- 
ture and a lot of time has been devoted as to 
whether the plan should be officially author- 
ized by the State. The California water plan 
has not been adopted by the legislature and 
possibly it never will be in all its detall. 
Inasmuch as it will serve as a guide for State 
water development to bring about optimum 
use of the State's water resources, it ia 
probably not necessary that it be adopted or 
authorized as au overall pian, 

As each individual project in the plan 
reaches the construction stage by either 
Federal, State, or local agencies, there is 
nothing to prevent us from scrutinizing the 
proposal at that time to see how it conforms 
to the overall State plan. That should give 
us sufficient protection as we go forward» 
developing the State's water resources. 

There appears to be a great deal of effort 
on detailed planning of projects which can- 
not possibly be financed for many years In 
the future. Circumstances will doubtless 
bring about further changes before these 
projects are constructed. We should not try 
to resolve all these problems in every detail 
too far in advance. 

The fourth point I make is that too little 
emphasis has been placed on immediate 
needs for water and the water that is now 
available from completed reservoirs or those 
under construction. First as to need: 
Doubtless the San Diego area is more in 
need of water than other areas In southern 
California at this time, Noted authorities 
have differed on the date when additional 
water needs to be available in other southern 
California areas, Some have said 19/0 
others have said 1975, In the Central Valley 
Basin, the west side of the San Joaquin 
Valley appears to be the area most in need 
of a supplemental water supply. This is the 
area that would be served by the San Luis 
Canal and Reservoir. It is reported that in 
an area where they depend upon pumps, the 


- groundwater table is dropping at the alarm- 


ing rate of 25 feet a year on the average. In 
some areas water la being pumped as far as 
600 feet. The San Luls area ts an area that 
is desperately in need of supplemental water 
if the State is going to protect the huge 
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use to the City of Sacramento, the fact re- 
mains that developed water supplies at Fol- 


from Folsom South, and im Alameda Coun- 
ty and the Santa Clara Valley. None of these 
canals has been authorized. The Monticello 
Dam on Putah Creek, constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, is now filling. Its 
entire yield is not yet fully used. Taking 
into account present use, it appears that over 
100,000 acre-feet of water is available for 
wubcontract by the contracting agency. An- 
other 1 million acre-feet will be available 
when the Trinity River Dam now under con- 
atruction isin operation. ‘The nine reservoira 
of the Sacramento Municipal Utility District 
will produce additional annual regulated 
water supplies of about 100,000 acre-feet, 
‘This, coupled with purchases from Folsom 
Reservoir in reiatively small amounts, will 
meet the needs of the Sacramento area for 
the next 75 years. 

As I sald, we don't have the specific fig- 
ures, but it appears clear that at the present 
time there is a possible million and a half 
or two million acre-feet of regulated water 
annually in average years available above 
the Sacramento-San Joaquin Delta which is 
not now being put to use. The more im- 
portant question is, How much water is 
presently available if we have a return of 
dry yours as in 1930 and 1931? Going back 
to my question about businessmen who want 
to sell a product, I sald we surely want to 
know what amount of the product is pres- 
ently available and how much more can be 
sold without saturating the market. A re- 
serve is necessary, but we should know what 
It is at this time. 

Iam not unmindful that the Federal and 
local programa of water development may 
not be enough to keep pace with the State's 
growth in the future, From a cursory ex- 
amination it appears the State will have to 
step in and pick up some share of the con- 
struction ond. But the first thing we need 
to do is establish the need, determine what 
water is presently available to meet those 
needs under average and dry year conditions, 
and then outline a program of projects, 
stage by stage, that will permit the State 
to keep pace with the growing needs. 

Obviously, the most pressing problems we 
face at the moment are food control on the 
Feather River and authorization and con- 
struction of the San Luis Canal and Reser- 
votr to put to use water that is now wasting 
in the Pacific Ocean. This amount of wast- 
ing water will increase as soon as the Tinity 
project is completed. The San Luis 
and Reservoir should be so planned 
and developed that it will without a doubt 
fit into the growing program for serving 

ter to the upper San Joaquin Valley and 
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point I make ls that California's 
lem 
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of schools, highway construction, hospitals, 
and other obligations of the State make it 
clear that we need to raise additional reye- 
nues. Financing water projects is and will 
be our most difficult job. The engineering 
as compared to the financing is relatively 
simple. 

In addition to these five points, I want to 
discuss another subject of importance to you, 
There was, naturally, a great disapointment 
in the Oroville area and other areas when the 
legislature failed to appropriate funds to 
start construction of Oroville Dam. This 
brings up a point that I think needs to be put 
out on the table. It is one of the difficulties to 
be faced in getting stared on the dam Itself, 
It was one of the factors that had a bearing 
on the legisiature’s decision not to appropri- 
ate funds. That is whether the main Feather 
River Dam should be built at the Bidwell 
Bar site or closer to Oroville. In the last few 
hours of the special session a Senate resolu- 
tion was passed calling for a study of this 
problem. 

Some of you will recall that in 1949 we 
had a meeting In this hotel and announced 
agreement by the State of California, the 
Corps of Engineers, and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation on the Oroville site if the Feather 
River was to be completely controlied. A 
year or so after that decision the Bureau of 
Reclamation engineers discovered an alterna- 
tive plan and notified the State engineer they 
were studying it. The implication was the 
Bureau could no longer give unqualified ap- 
proval of the Oroville site. Recently the 
Weber Foundation has reported that sub- 
stantial savings can be made and the pri- 
mary objectives can be achieved if the Bid- 
well Bar site is used instead of the site by 
the State highway bridge for construction of 
a dam near Oroville. The Weber Foundation 
says that studes show the 218,000 second-foot 
peak in 1955 flood at Oroville could have been 
Teduced to 100,000 second-feet with the large 
structure near the highway bridge. The same 
flood could have been reduced to 130,000 sec- 
ond-feet with the Bidwell Bar Dam. This is 
a difference of 30,000 second-feet in flood 
control, but a dam at either site would have 
prevented the Yuba City disaster, The ques- 
tion is whether this little extra flood control 
and the extra conservation storage is worth 
the extra cost at this time. As long as this 
question la unsolved, it will be a continuing 


The California Water Commission or an 
appropriate committee of the legislature can 
perform a real public service by getting the 
facts out on the table, by bringing out in 

meetings the views of the State de- 


piles, available funds, and sound economy. 
I, for one, don't have the answer. Like most 
others, I don't have the full facts. 

With the emphasis I have earlier 


tion now, we only have to look at, Shasta 
Dam. It was bullt fortunately before the war 
at a great saving in dollars by today’s stand- 


but in those early years of operation, sub- 
stantial revenues were obtained from the sale 
of power. This helped build up a surplus in 
the repayment program. It also earned its 
way from flood protection as did the Folsom 
Dam when it protected the Sacramento met- 
ropolitan area even before it was completed. 
Unfortunately we have continuing inflation. 
When all of these factors are considered, the 


of origin, and the areas of deficiency. There 
to discuss them. Suffice it to 
origin are not as well 
Protected as some people think. I recom- 
mend to you for reading a copy of talk that 
R. Gianelli, prin- 
State Department of 


of Civil Engineers. Mr. Gianelli goes into 
this subject lu a very celar way. I will drop 
that item with a recommendation to those 
of you who are interested that you obtain 
a copy of Mr. Gianelli's talk. 

In conclusion let me summarize. First, we 
have certain fundamental questions that a 
businessman should ask as we go into the 
water business tn California. In addition, I 
repeat, the State should take positive leader- 
ship in establishing and coordinating the 
total California water program-—Federal, 
State, and local. The State should construct 
only thost projecta necessary to keep pace 
with our needs which cannot be met from 
Federal or local projects, both public and 
private. We are placing now too much em- 
phasis on the California water plan and de- 
tailed planning of projects which are many 
years in the future. We are placing too little 
emphasis on a specific short-term California 
water program, the immediate needs for 
water and a determination of the amount of 
water that Is now available from completed 
storage reservoirs or those under construc- 
tion. Lastly, the California water problem is 
not really a water problem as such, but is a 
very dificult financial problem. The finan- 
cial problem requires that we face up to all 
the difficulties of allocation of costs, the 
pricing of water and power, the laws giving 
preference to public agencies, the establish- 
ment of “basin accounts“ and all the intri- 
cate problema of repayment of the cost of 
water projects. Also, It will require that we 
determine the values to our fishery resources 
and the value of the outdoor recreation pos- 
sibilities that will be created by water devel- 
opment, Some of these costs doubtless 
should be “nonretmbursable” as far as the 
water and the power users are concerned. 

I believe we can make some sense out of 
California's water if we will put 
the difficulties out on the table, draw on the 
experience of all interested agencies, debate 
the issues fully and publicize the various 
views widely. 

In closing, T call your attention to a quota- 
tion that is tnscribed on the wall of the 
House of tatives above the Speaker's 
chair in the Nation's Capitol. It should be 
a constant reminder and a challenge to those 
of us who are concerned with water problems. 

“Let us the resources of this land, 
call forth its powers, build up its Institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see whether 
we also in our day and generation may not 
EEA 
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Revenue-Bond Financing for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
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or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or mo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the statement of Mr. 
Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Electric Power Co., before the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House during 
hearings on S. 1869, to provide revenue- 
bond financing for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. Sporn is a pioneer in the electric- 
power industry in this country. Fur- 
thermore, he is recognized internation- 
ally not only as a topflight industrialist 
but also as one of the world's outstand- 
ing electrical engineers, 

His testimony in opposition to 8. 1869 is 
a crystal-clear presentation of the com- 
pelling arguments against this legisla- 
tion, and I commend it to the attention 
of every Member of Congress, particu- 
larly those among us who still retain our 
fundamental belief in the free, private- 
enterprise system. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT oF Puum Sporn, PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN ELECTRIC Power Co., Bronx THe 
Commrrrxz on Pune Works, House oF 
REPRESENTATIVES, on S. 1859, To Proving 
REVENUE-BOND FINANCING VOR THE TENNES- 
sex Valier Avraontry, JuLY 1958 
My name is Philip Sporn. I am an engi- 

neer by profession and president of Ameri- 

can Electric Power Co. The American 

Electric Power system provides electric power 

in parts of seven States—Virginia, West Vir- 

ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. 

The entire physical plant of the American 
Electric Power system is closely integrated. 
The plant consists of a number of strate- 
gically located, large generating plants of 
the most modern design, a high-voltage 
transmission network which ties these plants 
together, and distribution systems which 
bring power to homes, commercial establish- 
ments, factories, and farms, The boundaries 
of our system's service aren are contiguous 
to thuse of TVA tu some places—particularly 
in northern Tennessee and southwestern Vir- 
ginia—and very Close to TVA for substantial 
distancea in other places. We are, there- 
fore, directly affected by 8. 1869, 

I requested the opportunity to appear be- 
fore your committee in order to express my 
Opposition to this bill. 

The extensive territorial expansion of TVA 
since its establishment in 1933 goes beyond 
anything represented or envisioned by its 
original sponsors and has naturally been a 
matter of serious concern to me. Its con- 
version from a hydro system to what is now 
predominantly a steam system—a develop- 
ment originally disavowed by T'VA—has in- 
tenaified my concern. The original con- 
ception of TVA as a hydro system, market- 
ing power which was supposed to be a by- 
product of navigation works, was self- 
limiting in that the number of available 
dam sites is limited. The conversion to 
steam and the assumption by TVA of the 
responsibility for supplying virtually all 
power needs of the territory It has come to 
serve confront us today with a situation 
which, in my opinion, would not have been 
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endorsed by the initial sponsora of the 
undertaking. The TVA generation and 
transmission system and the associated dis- 
tribution systems now comprise the largest 
electric power system in the United States. 
TVA u 2½ times as large as our own sys- 
tem—which ranks next in order of size. 

‘The radical departures from the original 
conception of TVA provide good reason for 
our apprehensions that it could develop into 
an institution that would seriously damage 
other utilities and their security holders. 

Despite our continuing concern about 
TVA. American Electric Power Co. and TVA 
have a long record of cooperative arrange- 
ments for interchange of power and for 
assisting each other in emergencies. I 
think, too, TVA would not quarrel with the 
statement that the knowledge obtained in 
the pioneering work which American Elec- 
tric Power Co. has done on higher tempera- 
tures and higher pressures, with consequent 
economies in steam generation, has been 
made freely available by our companies to 
TVA and has been used profitably by the 
Authority in developing its own steam 
plants. 

I want to go clearly on record that I do 
not believe that in matters of this sort we 
can turn the clock back. Whatever my 
apprehensions about the Authority, past and 
present, the fact is that it is now relied 
upon to furnish electric power throughout 
an extensive area of the country. As an 
engineer familiar with utility economics, I 
know that such power requirements can 
best be supplied by a central system of stra- 
tegically located large generating plants in- 
tegrated through heavy tranamission lines. 
The cost of the new capacity, which must 
be installed to keep ahead of demand, re- 
quires more money, in the long run, than 
can be derived from operations alone. For 
many years the extra money needed for TVA 
expansion has been obtained by appropria- 
tions. Now the committee has before it a 
measure which would enable TVA to finance 
its expansion by issuing its own revenue 
bonds, I fully recognize the need to estab- 
lish a sound legislative policy to enable TVA 
to install suficlent new capacity to supply 
the requirements of its existing service area, 
But I oppose 5. 1869 because I think it does 
not establish a sound policy. 

‘The question of revenue bond financing for 
A federally owned commercial operation 
and that ts what TVA is—{s a matter which 
I have studied seriously for a long time. For 
a variety of reasons it is my considered 
opinion that revenue bond financing for such 
activities of the Federal Government ts 
unwise and can be dangerous. 

TVA bas a virtual monopoly on power sup- 
ply in the part of the country it serves just 
as our company has in its service area. In 
most segments of our ecbnomy we can rely 
on competition to assure efficiency and the 
beat product for the least money. But dupli- 
cation of facilities is too costly to be per- 
mitted in an industry like ours where 
enormous capital investments are required 
in proportion to revenues. In the case of 
the utilities, we are subject to an elaborate 
system of Federal and State regulation to 
make sure that the privilege of monopoly is 
not abused, Our own system is regulated by 
seven State commissions, the SEC and the 
FPO. Detailed regulation of business by the 
Government is not an easy condition to live 
with. In the utility industry we recognize 
that it is necessary. 

TVA, however, is an unregulated monopoly 
except for the supervision through the 
budgetary process of the Government and 
congressional controls of the purse strings. 
I am convinced that the dangers which exist 
in monopoly are not eliminated simply be- 
cause the monopoly is exercised by Govern- 
ment rather than business. So it seems to 
me that the traditional process of 
controls and congressional controls, is at 


operation. 
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least as necessary in the case of TVA as the 
system of Federal and State regulation of 
utility companies. Generally speaking, these 
are the considerations that have led me to 
the conclusion that revenue bond financing 
is unwise and probably dangerous. Inevi- 
tably revenue bond financing will loosen 
executive and congressional supervision of 
‘TVA because it will lessen congressional con- 
trol of the purse strings. Long experience 
with unregulated monopolies has taught us 
that it is no idle fear to be apprehensive 
about their abuses even when en 

are administered by well-intentioned and 
competent men. We have every reason to 
be afraid that such abuses are likely to occur 
in proportion to the loosening ot congres- 
sional control over TVA, 

Iam opposed to revenue bond financing for 
TVA. I am aware, however, that the Con- 
gress may decide in the end to adopt this 
device. Because of this possibility, I have 
addressed myself to the provisions of S, 1860 
for the purpose of submitting my views about 
the worst features of it. 

When TVA was originally set up, it was 
given an autonomy for which there was little 
precedent in the management of Federal 
agencies. S. 1869 would greatly extend the 
already autonomous character of TVA, In 
the interest of protecting consumers, the 
public at large, and other utilities from 
abuses of monopoly, this bill should at least 
preserye “existing measures of congressional 
control. It TVA is to be given the still 
further independence that accompanies the 
revenue bond authority, it ought, in the 
interest of good government, to have its 
budget reviewed annually by the Bureau of 
the Budget. And it ought, also, to be sub- 
ject to some form of annual review of its 
operations equivalent to the review now 
existing in the appropriations process of the 
Congress and its committees. These two 
supervisory devices assure that TVA cannot 
cut loose from executive and congressional 
control and follow instead the unsupervised 
and unrestrained control of a 3-man board, 
each of whom is appointed for a 9-year term. 
Even with revenue bonds, provision can and 
should be made to subject TVA to the same 
supervision as other independent agencies 
under the Government budgetary procedures 
and congressional authorization and ap- 
propriation measures. 

The arguments advanced to support the 
repeals of existing controls are based on the 
asserted need for flexibility by TVA in its 
It is understandable that the 
agency concerned would urge the elimina- 
tion or loosening of existing controls, But 
the original sponsors of TVA certainly 
thought that they had given TVA all the 
necessary—and, indeed, a unique—fiexibility 
at the time the agency was set up. The 
best evidence of the fact that TVA can 
operate effectively under existing executive 
and congressional controls is that it has 
done and is doing so at the present time. 

The second essential feature, as it ap- 
pears to me, If any revenue bond plan is 
adopted by the Congress, is provision for de- 
fining specifically the area which TVA may 
serve. Only through such action by the 
Congress will it be possible to avoid the 
danger of unlimited extension of what is al- 
ready by far the largest power system In the 
country. 

It is not a diMcult matter to draft lan- 
guage that would define the TVA service 
area, expecially since spokesmen of the TVA 
have said repeatedly over the years that the 
Authority has no intention of making any 
except the most minor territorial expan- 
sions, A provision in the law which merel» 
codifies in effective legal terms the assur- 
ances that TVA spokesmen have given, would 
go a long way toward minimizing the dan- 
gers In the bill before this committee. 

S. 1869 does provide that facilities financed 
with bond proceeds or power revenues should . 
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necessary to take care 
of the growth of communities receiving TVA 
The proponents of this bill have re- 
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juare miles— more than 30 percent expan- 
of TVA's existing service area. The 
000-square-mile figure is made up of the 
in the Tennessee River drainage ba- 
served by other utilities and the 
© counties now served in part 
(The 5-mile 


A substantial portion of this 25,000-square- 
mile area in northern Tennessee and south- 
‘western Virginia is now served by two of 
our operating companies. 

Moreover, the expansion permitted under 
1869 could readily take place over a 
much wider area than the 25,000 square 
miles which can be spotted by even casual 
examination of maps. For example, S. 1869 
‘would permit the use of existing facilities or 
new facilities financed otherwise than with 
the proceeds of bonds or with power reve- 
nues, such as customer nnanced lines, to ex- 

TVA service without any limitation 
And except for the proviso which re- 
to a distributor, the bill does not 
the purchase of power within the 
area for use outside. There is, for 
example, nothing in the provision to pre- 
vent an industrial customer from taking de- 
power within the loosely defined 
using it outside, Power may also 
delivered to a Federal agency 
located. It is not clear whether 
against resale by a distributor 
Federal agency. If it did 
righ sel] TVA power to such 
- agenci: as Southeastern Power 
Administration and Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration for resale would also permit 
‘unchecked expansion of the area in which 
TVA power could be used. 
the effect of the so-called terri- 
in S. 1660 is to Invite TVA 
serve at least another 25,000 square miles 
of territory in which other utilities are now 
operating and, because of the looseness with 
which the provision u drawn, the bill could 
be construed in such a way as to permit un- 
ane, expansion beyond such 25,000 square 


When one recalla TVA's disavowal of any 
intention to bulld steam plants, followed a 
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fanciful to speak of the territorial expan- 
sions which I have just described. 

I must stress that I am not suggesting that 
TYA should not expand its capacity within 


not even suggesting that there may not be 
Occasions where minor territorial expansion 
might be justified—although I know of none 
today. I am urging only that, if and when 


specific congres- 
sional authorization before it proceeds. 
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I feel that now in particular great and 
unjustifiable harm would be done to our 
company if TVA were permitted to serve 
that part of southwest Virginia within the 
Tennessee River drainage basin that we now 
Some years ago we undertook a de- 
velopment in that section which is costing 
close to 6100 million. The Clinchfield Coal 
Co, and the Norfolk and Western Railroad 
are participants in the program, Our com- 
pany le spending more than $65 million of 
the total. The immediate result will be a 
modern 450,000 kilowatt new steam electric 
plant built by us at Carbo, the development 
of a 20% -ton per day new coal mine by 
the coal company, the building of a new 


electric service in this area. We are leading 
the area to an industrial awakening. We 
are making an immense investment for that 
purpose. It is hard for me to belleve that 
this committee or the Congress would ap- 
prove a bill that would allow TVA to serve 
this area, But S. 1869 is just such a bill. 

In my testimony I have concentrated on 
two features of the bill before this com- 
mittee, namely, the abolition of effective 
con) 1 control over TVA and -the 
failure to define the TVA territory in such a 
way as to prevent unchecked expansion with- 
out further reference to the Congress. 


‘These impress me as the worst dangers in 


the bill, There are other features however 
which I strongly believe should be changed 
if the revenue bond financing idea is to be 
adopted, 

The bill relieves TVA of the requirement 
of Treasury Department approval of its 
bonds, It is argued that such Treasury con- 
trol is unnecessary because the revenue bonds 
are not to be obligations of the Federal 
Government. But TVA is a Government 
agency and its obligations and credit are 
inevitably related to the obligations of the 
Federal Government; indeed, Senator KEER 
and other sponsors of the legislation have 
expressly stated that as a practical matter 
the credit of the United States will stand 
back of TVA bonds. The underlying basta 
for Treasury approval now necessary under 
the Government Corporation Control Act is 
that the obligations of a Government corpo- 
ration will necessarily affect the fiacal and 
financial position of the Government. Since 
the Treasury Department has the primary 
responsibility for the Government's fiscal 
and financial policies, the terms of any such 
corporation's obligations should be subject 
to supervision by the Treasury. There is no 
good reason why existing requirements for 
such supervision should be made inappli- 
cable to TVA revenue bonds. 

The bill under consideration would repeal 
the existing requirement for the 40-year 
amortization of TVA's appropriation invest- 
ment which amounts to some §1,200,000,000. 
‘The bill would make the Government's in- 
vestment Junior in all respects to the claims 
of revenue bondholders. It would provide 
for the payment of an annual return, meas- 
ured by the average interest rate pald by 
the Government on all of its obligations— 
including short-term, low-interest debt. This 
annual return on the appropriation invest- 
ment would be supplemented, by payment 
of $10 million a year to repay such invest- 
ment. This repayment would thug take a 
minimum of 120 years. The bill gives no 
recognition whatever to that part of the 
Government's ~ investment, amounting to 
well over $400 million derived from income 
accumulated by TVA, over the past years as 
a return on the Government's appropria- 
tions—but which has been reinvested in 
TVA—not paid over to the Treasury. 

The effect of there provisions is to pro- 
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„ At the very least, the re- 
quirement of existing law for 40-year repay- 
ment of the appropriation investment should 
be continued and TVA should be required to 
pay interest or a return on that portion of 
the total Government investment which has 
not And such interest or re- 
turn be at a rate which is at least 
equal to the interest which the Government 
has to pay on its long-term obligations. 

Tt will argued that the measures of 
control which I urge should be retained will 
unduly hamper TVA. I submit to the com- 
mittee that the net effect of the suggestions 


the system of Federal and State regulations 
with which utility companies must comply. 
They are measures of control under which 
TVA has, in fact, operated successfully for 
many years, 


Seely-Brown Will Defeat Bowles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF RESRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr, MORANO. Mr, Speaker, I predict 
the reelection of my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Horace Sxety-Brown, JR., who 
so ably represents the Second District 
of Connecticut, and the defeat of his op- 
ponent, Chester Bowles. 

The Second District of Connecticut 
as presently constituted has never elect- 
ed a Democrat to Congress in an off- 
year-election, and it will vote Republi- 
can again in 1958. 

The voters will prefer Horace SEELY- 
Brown, their hard-working, conscien- 
tious Congressman, He keeps in personal 
contact with thousands of his constitu- 
ents, helps them with their problems, 
knows how they fee] on national issues 
and votes accordingly. He takes his 
Job seriously for the service he can ren- 
der his constituents. 

In contrast, the congressional nomi- 
nation is just a consolation prize to 
Chester Bowles after his failure to ob- 
tain the senatorial nomination. He 
probably regards it as a mere stepping 
stone to some more glamorous position. 

His past history does not recommend 
him to the voters. 

As OPA Director he was responsible 
for the sorry mess of national controls 
and rationing. He messed up this job 
so badly that Connecticut went Republi- 
can by 100,000 votes in 1946. 

As Ambassador to India, he gained 
himself a lot of personal publicity, but 
failed to make Nehru our friend in world 


In both domestic and foreign affairs 


As Governor of Connecticut he advo- 
cated higher taxes and tried to have an 
income-tax law enacted. As Governor 
for a single term he played havoc in 2 
years with the traditions of Connecticut 
attempting to abolish ancient and hon- 
orable commissions on which our dedi- 
cated citizens serve without pay or émol- 
uments of any kind. There is nothing 
more dangerous than a little knowledge, 
as the old saying goes. With little 
knowledge of State affairs, of State poli- 
tics he created a situation in Hartford 
that made even the Democrats welcome 
his defeat. 

When the Democratic Party of the 
State of Connecticut rejected him for 
Senator, he had his friends steamroller 
him into the nomination in the Second 
District thereby creating a split in his 
own party and forcing himself down the 
throats of helpless Democrats. 

For the good of the State and Nation, 
Chester Bowles must and will be de- 
feated as a candidate for the House of 
Representatives from the Second Dis- 
trict of Connecticut. 

Tam confident that the voters will re- 
elect Horace Seerty-Brown, their family 
type Congressman, dedicated to high 
principles, a statesman with the personal 
touch. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
an article by Connecticut newsman Jack 
Zaiman which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post, August 5. It is entitled “Bowles 
Must Defeat Off-Year Tradition”: 
Bow.es Must Dereat Orr-Year Tuaprrion 

(By Jack Zalman) 

Hanrrond. CONN., August 4—Chester 
Bowles, who wanted to run for the Senate 
but wound up running for the House, finds 
himself in the position of not only having to 
fight a Republican opponent but also history. 

For the Second Congressional District. the 
largest in the State from the standpoint of 
geography, has never gone Democratic in an 
off-year. The Second District, as presently 
constituted, dates from 1912. 

There is some evidence that Bowles, when 
he agreed to run for the House after his 
defeat for the Senate nomination, was not 
aware of the Democratic ps hy — jinx. He 
Knows about it now, le promises 
to wage the most energetic idler cam- 
paign in modern election hiatory. 

The Republican tncumbant ts Representa- 
tive Horace SrreLY-Brown, Jn; who has held 
the seat—except for a 2-year gap—since 1946, 
Seriy-Brown is a tall, handsome former 
private schoolteacher who now is a farmer. 
His specialty is doorbell ringing and the 
distribution of potholders to housewives. 

MANY SMALL TOWNS 

There's plenty of room for such house-to- 

house activity. For the district covers 64 


If history is to be followed, Bowles cannot 
win, - 


But more than history is Involved. There 
is a feeling that Bowles will break the 
and become the first of his party to go to 
Congress in a year when-a President isn't 
being elected. 
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‘The extraordinary 83 ot yr statewide 
A. 


jominee 

Bowles and his former advertising partner, 
William Benton, 

Dodd was born in Norwich, which is in 
the heart of the Second District, and has 
lived in other towns in the area. Ribicoff 
has done well in the district. And the 
Democratic nominee for Neutenant governor 
also comes from the Second District. He is 
Mayor John Dempsey of Putnam, a popular 
ee who could have had the congres- 

sional nomination if he wanted it. 

This Democratic strength over east, as 
the Second District is known, is expected 
to give Bowles the extra punch he needs, 
For, in the 1954 election, Srmr-Bnowx just 
squeaked in by 1,980 votes out of more than 
150,000 cast. And the Democrats on the 
State level are as a lot stronger 
this year than in 1954, the last off-year 
election. 

A switch of about 1,000 votes in the dis- 
trict would give Bowles the victory—on the 
basis of the 1954 results. 

But the Republican nominee for Gover- 
nor, State Comptroller Pred R. Zeller, of 

ngton, also lives in the Second District. 
And his presence on the ticket may help 
Sen.y-Baown somewhat. 

Bowles has been in Maine since before 
he was nominated last month In a contest 
with a young Rockville lawyer, Leo Flaherty, 
Jr. Flaherty has promised Bowles his 


support, 
FOREIGN POLICY ISSUE 

« Bowles ts expected to make foreign policy 
one of the features of his campaign. But 
he has told friends he won't ignore the 
regional problems of the district—farming, 
attraction of new industry, new highways, 
the textile depression, new employment. 

Some State Democratic leaders say that 
Bowles, if elected, will try for a seat on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and that 
gestures to Democratic congressional leaders 
already have been made along this line. 

Just what made Bowles change his mind 
about running for the House isn't known. 
Twenty-four hours after his defeat for the 
Senate on June 28, he told a reporter flatly: 
“I'm not interested in the House.” 

Forty-eight hours after that, he was run- 
ning for the House nomination in absentia, 
Perhaps it was a telephone conversation with 
Governor Ribicoff, who urged him to take 
it. Or perhaps his own advisers urged it on 
him. In any event, what was “no” one day 
became “yes” within a short time, and the 
contest between Bowles and SEELY-BROWN 
jooms as one of the most interesting tn the 
State. 


A Cultural Center for the Nation’s Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
enthusiastic in my support of the pro- 


posed Cultural Center in W: 
D. C., as provided for in H. R. 13017. 


The city of Washington is the focal 


thousands 
tourists. Consequently, the need for 
such a center for the performing arts is 
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Witness after witness of unquestioned 
integrity, including distinguished 
tors, archi 


a great demand for this worthy enter- 


I support the measure hope for 
favorable consideration from distin- 
guished body. The Cultural Center 
which will rise if the Fulbright-Thomp- 
son bill is enacted into law will add im- 
measurably to the well-being of the peo- 
ple of our Nation. It will be an inspira- 
tion-and a beneficent motivating force 
for the youth of our country. It will be 
a symbol of our dynamic democracy, a 
center for the peaceful arts, and a last- 
ing memorial to the deep sense of appre- 
ciation which the American people have 
for the finer things of life. 


A Tribute to Capt. John T. Ferrier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
August I had the privilege of witnessing 
an amazing demonstration of precision 
flying by the Minute Men, the precision 
jet flying team of the Air National 


Guard, 

This unit appeared at the conserva- 
tion sports tourney in Davenport, Iowa, 
sponsored by the Davenport chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League in conjunction 
with the Buffalo Bill area council of the 
Boys Scouts of America. 

I had a chance to meet each member 
of the team at that time. I was im- 
pressed by these fliers and proud of the 
fact that men of this caliber and fitness 
were a part of our first line of defense, 

On June 7, of this year, Capt. John 
Ferrier, slot“ position pilot on the team, 
was killed during an airshow at Patter- 
son Air Force Base, Ohio. It is the be- 
lief of all who witnessed the accident 
that Captain Ferrier sacrificed his life to 
protect the people in the residential sec- 
tion adjacent to Patterson Air Force 

. Although he had ample oppor- 


elected to stay with his jet until the last 
possible moment to divert its course into 


. a nonpopulated area. He was success- 


ful in doing so, but in the process was 
forced to wait too long to have sufficient 
time to escape. 

In an editorial, the Denver Post has 
called this the highest brand of heroism. 
I would like to quote a few lines of the 
editorial which eloquently express the 
tribute due Captain Ferrier: 

It was the kind of heroism that keeps the 
fine traditions of our fighi forces fresh, 
eee: replaces a living father; but Captain 

children will grow up knowing 
CCC ho tok OF arte 
gloriously as anyone has ever done. 


The Davenport area will long remem- 
ber Captain Ferrier, His memory is to 
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be perpetuated in the Capt. John T. 
Ferrier Memorial Award Trophy which 
will be presented to the scout or ex- 
plorer having the best character, sports- 
manship, leadership, and highest score 
in this year's tournament scheduled for 
Davenport August 10. Such an award 
will become a feature of all succeeding 
sport tournaments sponsored by the 
Izaak Walton League and the Boy 
Scouts of the Davenport area. 

It pleases me to see this action taken. 
Captain Ferrier was the prototype of 
every young American's ideal airman. 
His heroism will inspire youngsters for 
generations to come. 


Economy Heading Upward 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reconrp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of August 4, 1958: 

Economy Heapine Upwaro 


Although the recession headache has not 
been completely routed, there are signs that 
the sharpest pains are gone and the eco- 
nomic patient is getting better. 

The situation might be described as cau- 
tiously optimiatic. The bottom of the re- 
cession was reached in April, 1058, making 
it the shortest on record. Recovery begun 
9 months after the onset of the economic 
downturn, putting it 2 months ahead of 
the 1049 recession and 4 months ahead of 
the 1954 business slide. 

Among the plus factors present are these: 

Farmers’ income in the first half of 1966 
was up 22 percent from the first half of 
1957. 

Personal income la running at only $300 
million below the peak reached last August 
when the recession began. 

Factory payrolls are up, and the April- 
June spurt in industrial production was 
much more Vigorous than is customary in 
the early stages of a recovery. 

Another encouraging sign is that consumer 
confidence has remained strong. The stock 
market's health is good, an indication that 
investor confidence is strong. 

Economists expect that an expanding pop- 
tiation and an expanding money supply will 
provide the basic supports for a rise in busi- 
ness activity in the months ahead, 

There are soft spots. Business appears to 
be waiting to see which way the wind blows 
before embarking on great new expenditures 
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What's Most Important? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, Speak- 
er, under leaye to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Marshall Daily Messenger 
of August 1, 1958. 

On several occasions I have called the 
attention of my colleagues to the contri- 
butions made to public understanding by 
the editorial pens of our country editors. 
Without the burdens and pressures of 
big-city life, our country and small-city 
editors demonstrate an unusual ability 
to understand and evaluate the basic 
problems of people. 

‘The editor of the Marshall Dally Mes- 
senger is such aman. Donald J. Olson 18 
a young man who demonstrates in some 
of his editorials a wisdom and under- 
standing far beyond bis years and expe- 
rience. In the editorial I am including in 
the Rxconp he has made the best case for 
soil and water conservation which has 
yet come to my attention. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and hope that every 
conservation journal in the Nation sees 
fit to bring its clear purpose to the at- 
tention of other readers: 

Waars Most IMPORTANT? 

Right now it seema most people are think- 
ing of the proposed watershed district as a 
Nood-control plan, Certainly the picture of 
water flowing knee deep down normally dry 
strecta makes a dramatic and frightening 
impression. And whatever losses that are 
sustained in flooded homes and stores are 
felt suddenly and immediately. That, 
probably, ia the reason last year's heavy 
June rains are connected with floods, flood 
control, and watershed districts, 

But, in the long run, there are a couple 
of other aspects to the proposed watershed 
district that are important to the overall 
welfare of this community. 

We ure thinking sbout soll conservation 
and water conservation, 

An operating watershed district with all 
of the necessary conservation practices defi- 
nitely will hold topsoil. This ie an eco- 
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could be tremen- 
dously important to each individual farmer. 

On a communitywide basis, the benefit 
could be amazing, 

Upstream from Marshall, on the Redwood 
River watershed, there are about 250,000 
acres of land. About 80 percent of that fig- 
ure is-cropland and about 50 percent of the 
cropland is in corn each year. 

Extend these figures and it's easy to see 
what the impact of this additional wealth 
could mean to this area, F 

A program designed to hold topsoll on 
the land and conserving moisture for use 
during drought lacks the glamour and 
drama of giant flood-control works. But 

/ just the same we believe the conservation 
of our basic resources—our farmland—is the 
most important aspect of the watershed dis- 
trict program. 


Fair Trade Is Price Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, in the last 
session of the Texas Legislature, as in 
every session since the midthirties, a 
price-control bill ostensibly aimed at 
fair trade reared its head. 

Editorial cries of outrage from every 
corner of the State properly shouted 
down this latest effort of the price con- 
trollers. 

While these editorial comments were 
directed toward a State-level offspring 
of the sort of fair-trade bill currently 
being pushed in Congress, the comments 
are pertinent and appropriate to both 
bills equally, and I submit some of this 
editorial opinion to you at this time. 

The Austin American-Statesman: 

‘The principle of price regulation by law 
is contrary to free enterprise and free com- 
petition. The result of the policy of legis- 
lation, whether reached by the firat step of 
preventing price competition indirectly, or 
by the statutory fat of fixed markup, is to 


nomic gain for any agricultural community» raise prices. 


Last year’s flood moved topsoil in this area 
in such staggering quantity that it was 
described in terms of train carloads. 

Tt has often been said that it takes 100 
years for nature to manufacture 1 inch of 
topeoil. 

An operating watershed district benéfits a 
community also during the years when there 
is the exact te of a flood; when a 
drought hits. Shortly after the State of 
‘Texas was severely damaged by excessive 
rainfall a year ago, a short-term drought 
nit that same area, 

On the land that had good soll and water 
conservation the drought meant 
little because the earlier rainfall had sunk 
down to bedrock. On the “untreated” land. 
the earlier rains had run off the cropland 
(causing the flood) and had sunk down only 
a few inches. 

Iowa State College has been reported as 


. mying that 3 extra inches of rainfall during 


the crop-year may mean at least 10 extra 


The Houston Press: 

Pair trade has been carried to its ultimate 
conclusion in England where all sorte of 
agreements, cartels, price fixing and restric- 
tions are a major part of business life, 
More than any other one factor, we believe, 
this has been responsible for England's ills, 


San Antonio News: 

In practice, we do not think the small 
grocers would benefit substantially from 
passage of those bilis. Those stores serve 
a useful and profitable distribution func- 
tion, but they simply cannot compete di- 
rectly, in the same area of trade, with the 
more efficient and economical mass-distribu- 
tion outlets, which are highly competitive 
among themselves. And any attempt to 
make the independents artificially competi- 
tive by Jaw is an indefensible disservice to 
the consumer, who has the economic right 
to buy wherever he wants to and at the 
lowest price he can find, 
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Fort Worth Star-Telegram: 

This is a negation of free enterprise, un- 
der which the owner of an article may dis- 
pose of it as he pleases. And 
argue convincingly that it is in 
of the customer. 


Seguin Enterprise: 
We belleve in the good old-fashioned 
American custom of letting prices seek their 


own 


of whining that will change the fact, or 
alter tts validity as an answer, that the 


bills are not to protect us, the customers. 
They are to protect the businessmen who 
are not sufficiently efficient to meet good 
competition. Good competition means bet- 
ter prices for you and me. So let's keep 
it that way. 


Corpus Christi Times: 

Unless there is some affirmative showing 
that the practice violates unfair competition 
regulations, the right of a merchant to sell 
his products at a loss or at a profit should 
not be infringed. In any event, in the com- 
petitive business society we live in, every 
businessman should have the privilege of 
going broke. The market place will in- 
evitably take care of the incautious or im- 
prudent merchant. 


Fort Worth Press: 

In years past, The Press has consistently 
taken the editorial position that price-fixing, 
by any other name. works to the detriment 
of the consumer. This bill is no exception 
and needs to be defeated, 


Denton Record-Chronicle: 
Fair trade legislation, under any guise, is 
damaging to the consuming public. 


Miss Anderson to U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago Sun- 
Times of August 3, 1958: 

Miss ANDERSON To U. N. 


President Eisenhower's appointment of 
Misa Marian Anderson, the world-famous 
contralto, as an alternate delegate to the 
United Nutions deserves applause. 
cent good-will tour of the Par East for 
State Department showed that she 
great and warmhearted talent for 
friends among other peoples. As 
columnist Paul Molloy commented on 
report of her seven-country tour: 

\"Miss Anderson made it clear to me that 
A lot of people love us—not because of what's 
left of our money, but because this country 
has a lot of fine people like Miss Anderson.” 

At the U. N. the personal elementis more 
important than the casual observer might 
suppose. The chance for making friends 
end influencing peoples by personal con- 
‘Mise Anderson, born Of poor Nosto 

born of N — 
ents in a humble house in south ande- 
phia, is at home with royalty as well as 
commonfolk, As a child she scrubbed steps 
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to earn spending money. She now com- 
mands $2,500 for one performance. She is 
a wonderful example of the American suc- 
cess story, and her appointment is a fine 
answer to Communist propaganda about the 
lot of Negroes in the United States. 

Another good U. N. appointment was that 
of Irving Salomon, retired president of the 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., of Chicago, 
who now lives In California. He ts well re- 
membered here as an active civic worker, 
who after his retirement was appointed 
head of a United States delegation to the 
1953 Paris meeting of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation. 


Close to the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 7 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, appearing in the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly, and written by 
Herschel D. Newsom, the master of the 
National Grange, says something that 
many of us have felt needed saying. 
Mr. Newsom says it clearly and briefly. 

We have gone overboard on the theory 
that a public official ts contaminated or 
dishonest if he acts like an ordinary hu- 
man being, If he has friends, if he is 
helpful, if he tries to be of service to 
his community, he is accused of taking 
bribes and of being a crook. 


This is carrying suspicion and cynicism 
altogether too far. If we are going to 
believe that every kind deed is done with 
an ulterior motive, that every gift is a 
bribe, our public life will have reached 
a new low and very few high-principled 
men or women will want to go into it. 

CLOSE To THE PEOPLE 

Years ago my grandfather resigned as post- 
master, He resigned because Federal re- 
strictions made it next to impossible for him 
to maintain his normal friendly relationships 
with individuals, Even in that day, grand- 
father discovered that a public servant must 
somehow be arbitrary and cold, and he wasn't 
interested in even trying to meet that 
requirement. 

Attempts to substitute rigid restrictions 
on individual behavior, for reliance on indi- 
vidual integrity of persons carrying public 
responsibility is dangerous, Most Members 
of Congress and individuals in the executive 
branch of Government know and recognize 
the difference between right and wrong. 
They are basically honest, and no rules or 
regulations can be substituted for a sense of 
values, honor, and integrity. 

To conclude that one must suddenly in- 
sulate himself from established and normal 
friendships upon taking a public post, Is to 
assume that from positions of authority and 
responsibility, favoritism, or undue influence 
will automatically flow, This is an unfair 
assumption that may be vicious. 

TREMENDOUS POWER 

Our concern must be continually to keep 
the Federal Government close to the people. 
Government must be responsive to indi- 
viduals—and to all segments of society. This 
ts difficult because our Federal Government 
is now big. complex, unwieldy, and has tre- 
mendous power over our lives and property. 

Often upon the decision of one official 
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hinges the destiny of an individual, his busi- 
ness, or his whole life. 

To insulate public officials and em 
from their friends, and from all of the rest 
of us is to make it extremely difficult to ques- 
tion a decision or finding. It is to short- 
circuit the right of appeal by pushing the 
Government out of the reach of you and me. 

‘To be able to complain or make suggestions 
to your Congressman, Senator, or to the Pres- 
ident himself, is a national tradition—a 
democratic privilege. It is our insurance 
against unfairness, protection against being 
pushed around by powerful public agencies, 
commissions, or persons—a safeguard against 
abuse from Government; a part of our system 
of checks and balances. 

Let's not be stampeded into a situation 
whereby a Congressman or Senator or some- 
one at the White House cannot pick up the 
phone and make inquiry concerning à deci- 
sion. This need not mean that the inquirer 
is asking that the decision be changed or 
reversed, It may well mean that he wants 
to know the reason for the decision and 
the background leading up to it. 

This is the way to reduce autocratic deci- 
sions to a minimum. This is the way to help 
preserve responsive and responsible govern- 
ment. Public servants must be above le- 
gitimate suspicion but they must not be 
far above the reat Of a that we Oannot reap 
them. 


“Retirement After 47½ Years of Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, 47% 
years of service with one company is an 
unusual record, but that is what has 
been accomplished by one of my con- 
stituents and good friends, John A. Rupp, 
of Baltimore. He retired on August 1 
after having spent all of these years in 
the accounting department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co, I am con- 
fident that the loss of his faithful and 
valuable service will be keenly felt by the 

How does one feel after working in 
one place for 4712 years and leaving it 
for retirement? Mr. Rupp has expressed 
his feelings in a statement written on 
the eve of his retirement. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert his vale- 


(By John A. Rupp, former corresponding 
clerk, Baltimore, Md.) 

The day of severance from B. & O. I con- 

sider with commingled feelings of joy and 


sharing its many problems and 
every spare moment over and above the 
required time, but time, tide, and ticker 
tape wait for no man. 

With B. & O. I have been attuned to the 


any other business is a ving thing, perpetu- 
ally changing and offering the highest awards 
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to those of creative minds who, are resillant 
and resourceful, 

A fine railroad has to have fine executives 
and those who report to them, and the B. & 
O. has both. I found this condition evident 
in the accounting department us u synonym 
for cooperation, - 

I thank God for having allowed me to 
work for such length of time in the rail- 
road industry, thus to gain valuable knowl- 
edge and information, Books can reinforce 
native intelligence by buttressing it with 
facts, but cannot supply the spark of in- 
telligence itself. In other words, actual ex- 
perience counts most in life. It is also a 
measure of satisfaction now that I am Jeav- 
ing. that the railroads are getting legislative 
alds so necessary for their surviving. 

In conclusion I quote from an article by 
Dr. Thomas L. Hawkins, of Helens (liaison 
representative of the Montana Medical Asso- 
cition to the American Medical Association) 
reading as follows: 

“There is no valid reason. why old age 
should not be the best years of human ex- 
Intence. Instead, we find today that mil- 
lions of our eged are being shelved as n sur- 
plus commodity. We feel we should offer 
the aged hope for a better life, not a crutch. 
‘We should offer them a return to usefulness 
and self-respect, not a one-way trip to isola- 
tion and limbo. Because of recent advances 
in the control of diseases which shorten life, 
a greater number of Americans than ever 
before, have survived into retirement years. 
We are beginning to learn that there ls rarely 
such a thing as true senility.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

Jonn A. Ryrr. 

Burton, Mo. 

(Written on the Slut day of July 1958 (eve 
of my retirement) ) 


Hon. John A. Burns 
SPEECH 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the commendations our 
colleagues are making of the splendid 
services being rendered to his constitu- 
ents, his beloved Territory of Hawaii and 
his Nation by the Hawaiian delegate, Mr. 
Burns. 

On more than one occasion T have 
heard our Speaker comment that the 
House of Representatives is the most 
critical audience in the world. By this, 
I think he means among other things 
that a man cannot dective his colleagues 
who serve with him, day in and day out. 
One's colleagues are apt to know one an- 
other's depth and sincerity. 

By any test that may be applied, Jona 
Buans has won for himself the respect of 
those of us who serve with him, He is 
deeply honest, as all of us know. He has 
brought to these halls a sincere devotion 
to Hawaii and the causes of Hawalli. We 
have observed and admire his ability as 
Hawaii's spokesman. 

Above all. I think we have learned to 
appreciate Jon Burns because there is 
absolutely none of the demagog in him. 
He will not stoop to making those idle 
and meaningless gestures which might 
superficially appear to those at home to 
be serving their cause but which, in real- 
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ity, would hinder their cause in Con- 
gress. He is a true and able servant of 
his people and his country. 


Raising the Debt Limit Is Entirely the 
Result of the Fiscal Irresponsibility of 
Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 

House on the State of the Union had under 


consideration the bill (H. R. 13580) to in- 
crease the public debt limit. 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, today 
the Congress is called upon to increase 
the debt limit of the United States for 
the second time within a year. As I 
cautioned this House back in January, if 
we had followed a course of fiscal pru- 
dence we would not be faced with this 
issue today. As a matter of fact. 
throughout the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, every Member of the House of 
Representatives should have known our 
fiscal situation well enough to have, 
avoided even the first debt limit exten- 
sion by being sensible in the conduct uf 
our fiscal affairs. 

Fiscal prudence is not always politi- 
cally expedient because one who voted 
along the lines of sound Government 
economy is certain to alienate many 
groups seeking special benefits of one 
type or another. As has been said many 
times in the past, Government economy 
is generally popular except when it de- 
prives some individual or group of a pet 
project or benefit. 

Yet, no one can deny that had a gen- 
eral policy of sound Federal spending 
been followed throughout the last ses- 
sion of Congress and again in 1958, we 
could have balanced our budgets and we 
would not be in a position of having to 
vote two debt increase bills in 1 year, 
‘The situation we now face, in view of the 
already staggering national debt of $276 
billion, is indeed a sad one. 

To appease every segment of the vot- 
ing populace in the interest of political 
expediency, Congress has become so 
adicted to the policy of spending more 
and more money for new schemes and 
programs that we may well be heading 
down the “road of no return.” 

It seems to me that it is about time to 
lay the cards right on the table. It is 
time that we give the American people 
the truth about Federal spending and 
the cold facts regarding deficit spending. 
Perhaps even now it is too late—but the 
fact of the matter is that every dollar the 


The idea that there is a bottomless pit 
from which we get money for Federal 
spending here in Washington is in real- 
ity nothing more than a fantasy of bad 
psychology, Even in the face of the so- 
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called cold war and the repeated emer- 
gencies, Government must live within its 
means, Fiscal responsibility must be re- 
turned to Washington as a demand upon 
both the legislative and executive 


branches of Gove: t. 
Even the big 8 in Government 
know full well that deficit spending must 


stop somewhere, If we were to live under 
the illusion that the astronomical na- 
tional debt is immaterial, then we have 
no business taxing the American people 
at all. To carry this point further, we 
could further assume the position that we 
can operate the Government entirely in 
the “red” and eliminate taxes completely. 
Obviously, this is ridiculous, 

Government is run by money furnished 
by the United States Treasury. The only 
place from which this money can come 
is taxes. When the Treasury runs into 
debt, it must borrow money to pay its bills 
or go bankrupt. It is as simple as that. 
When the Treasury borrows money, it 
must eventually tax the people to pay 
this money back. And while it is operat- 
ing on borrowed money, it is paying in- 
terest which again becomes a burden to 
the taxpayers. 

In order to borrow money, the Treas- 
ury Department enters the money mar- 
ket to secure a loan. Then inflationary 
pressure mounts and once again we find 
this nibbling-away process in operation 
— dollar becomes less and less valu- 
able. 

Many of us were amazed by stories of 
the inflation that followed World War I 
in Germany which became a definite 
factor in the situation which led to naz- 
ism. We were also amazed by stories of 
inflation which struck Greece and 
France after World War H. I can recall 
pictures of men shoveling millions of 
drachmas into the fire to destroy cur- 
rency because of inflation in Greece. 

And all this boils down to what? 
Simply that there. was never a greater 
demand upon elected public officials to 
face the reality of a dangerous situa- 
tion—a situation which is today worse 
because we must pay the fiddler for be- 
ing expedient rather than practical in 
the handling of Government affairs, 

I often wonder how we can impress 
upon the people of this country the seri- 
ousness of deficit spending in Govern- 
ment, How can we impose the philoso- 
phy of self-restraint in the interest of 
preserving the sound internal security 
essential to the greatness of a nation? 
The whole matter is disturbing, to say 
the least—particularly when one views 
the burden that will be placed upon the 
shoulders of our children in the genera- 
tions ahead. Just what good will all the 
Government-sponsored programs and 
services be to them if they fall heir to a 
nation that is tottering on the brink of 
national bankruptcy—if not already fall- 
ing into the abyss? 

Yes, there are those who contend that 
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rity of the people feel this way, it will 
be 8 in the attitude of their 
elected representatives. But, if we con- 
tinue along the road we have been tray- 
eling in the past 30 years, I can only say, 
May the Lord help us as a nation.” 

Aside from the aspect of fiscal disaster, 
the tremendous expansion of the Fed- 
eral Government has other implications 
which may well be destructive to the 
foundation of free enterprise upon which 
this great Nation was established. 

The only honest way to meet the prob- 
lem of Federal spending is to let the 
American people know that each pro- 
gram the Government assumes is going 
to come directly out of their tax dollars. 
Going into debt is a way of not only sad- 
dling each taxpayer with an obligation 
for future payments but likewise auto- 
matically reduces the value of every- 
body’s dollar. When the Government 
spends money, it should face up to the 
fact that it must tax the people to do so. 
When the Government spends more 
money than it derives from taxes, it 
should increase taxes to meet the over- 
spending rather than run into debt. But 
prudence in the conduct of Government 
demands that we keep expenses at a 
minimum and within the confines of good 
judgment so that taxes may likewise be 
kept at a minimum. Hence, instead of 
the Government spending the individ- 
ual’s money in many cases, folks would 
have more of their own money to spend 
themselves. 

Because I have voted consistently in 
a manner that would result in the bal- 
ancing of our Federal budget during 
both sessions of the 85th Congress, I 
voted against the increase in the debt 
limit today. As I pointed out on the 
floor of the House yesterday, the major- 
ity of the Members of Congress, who 
supported by their vote the many pro- 
grams which created spending beyond 
the bounds of our national income, are 
morally obligated to vote for extension 
of this debt limit today since the situ- 
ation we now face is their responsibility. 


Dr. Lee A. Du Bridge, President, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, En- 
dorses H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following telegram from Dr. Lee A. 
Du Bridge: 

PASADENA, CM. August 4, 1958. 
The Honorable Cart Extrorr, 
Care the House Office Building, 

? Washington, D. C.: 

‘The national defense education bill, H. R. 
13247. is of great importance to the welfare 
ad progress of higher education and to the 
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training of future scientists, engineers, 
teachers, and other leaders. Urge your ac- 
ure support of this measure. 
Lee A. DU Buer. 
President, ‘California Institute of 
Technology. 


The People Speak 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor, I include an editorial by 
Mr. David Lawrence which is contained 
in the August 8, 1958, issue of U. S. News 
& World Report. 

Mr. Lawrence In his usual clear and 
forthright manner has presented incon- 
trovertible truths pertaining to the right 
of self-government to which the people 
of every State are entitled. His editorial 
on the problem of mixing the races in 
public schools is replete with sound and 
practical expressions. The text of the 
editorial is as follows: 

Tue Prortx SPEAK 

It was no mob incited by agitators that 
went to the polls last week in Arkansas, 

It was no small group of zealots deter- 
mined to defy the supreme law of the land 
that voted overwhelmingly to assure Gover- 
nor Faubus a third term—unprecedented in 
more than half a century. 

It was the electorate of Arkansas, express- 
ing in a calm and deliberate manner its be- 
Mef that the wording of the Constitution of 
the United States must be accepted, rather 
than any fortuitous ruling by the Supreme 
Court deviating from the Constitution. 

The electorate of Arkansas reiterated by 
Its vote a belief that the 14th amendment 
should be enforced not by bayonets but by 
a law of Congress. Such a law has never 
been passed even though the amendment 
specifically says: 

“The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article,” 

What is the provision that has been 
deemed pertinent by the Supreme Court? 
The lam amendment says that “no State 
shall * * * deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

For decades past equal protection has 
been construed by the Supreme Court to 
mean that equal facilities for education moy 
Properly be provided by the States through 
separate schools. id 

Ever since the founding of the Republic. 
education has been considered solely within 
the right of the States to administer. No- 
where in the Constitution is the word “edu- 
cation” mentioned, and certainly the debates 
in Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evidence 
to prove that the amendment was intended 
to give Congress the power to take away from 
the States the right to control their own edu- 
cational systems. 

There is in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 
assigning pupils to public schools on what- 

~ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens. 

From the very beginning of our history— 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
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Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized the custom when ft said that 
“separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 

The people of Arkansas have as deep a 
respect for the Constitution as the people 
of any other State of the Union. There 
would not have been cast for Governor 
Fuubus last week the largest percentage of 
votes ever polled by any candidate in a Demo- 
cratic primary election in Arkansas—70 per- 
cent of the total vote—if the people had not 
wished to assert their right to interpret the 
plain words of the Constitution as they are 
written. 

The people of Arkansas have refused to 
uphold the usurped right of the nine Jus- 
tices in Washington to say that modern 
psychology or emotionalism is more impor- 
tant than the letter of the Constitution 
itself, The people or Arkansas reserve the 
right to control their own emotionalism, 
especially inside the schools. 7 

The people of Arkansas have been abused 
on the radio and on television snd in the 
northern press as lawless. They have been 
told that their action—in con their 
own educational system—is a blot on Amer- 
ica's record before the world, especially in 
Soviet Russia. 

But the free election last week is, on the 
contrary, a dramatic example of freedom of 
choice. Nowhere In the Soviet Empire could 
there be such a vote recorded in opposition 
to the policies of the Central Government, 

Arkansas has not merely upheld ita Gov- 
ernor. It has gone beyond any question of 

malities. It has upheld a great prin- 
ciple—the doctrine of States rights which 
Thomas Jefferson gave us. z 

The 10th amendment to the Constitution 
declares: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively. or to the people.” 

The problem of mixing the races in public 
schools cannot be solved overnight. It is 
one that is rooted in the customs and habits 
of the people. 

This writer was enrolled for 12 years in 
Integrated public schools in the North and 
never has had any personal objection to in- 
tegration. The people of every State, how- 
ever, are entitled to their right of self-gov- . 
ernment. If it was intended by the Consti- 
tution that there be uniformity of law 
throughout the States, then, logically, the 
Supreme Court long ago should have de- 
clared invalid all those laws which vary from 
State to State in different fields of human 
relations. 

The people of Arkansas have spoken. They 
have sald that the Constitution itself is the 
only “supreme law of the land.“ By their 
virtual unanimity, they have advised the 
Supreme Court to halt its usurpations and 
to follow the Constitution Itself. 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose an edito- 
rial from the Peru (Ind.) Tribune dated 
August 1, 1958. This is a reprint from 
other editorial pages and thus it is evi- 
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dent that there are many sincere- 
minded Americans who are thinking in 
the same manner that Newsweek, the 
Peru Tribune, and many other publica- 
tions are thinking: 
From OTHER EDITORIAL PAGES 

‘This year the Tennessee Valley Authority 
celebrates its 25th birthday. Writing in 
Newsweek, Raymond Moley reviews TVA's ac- 
tivities and purposes, and concludes: “If 
this ts not socialism, then Socialists at home 
and abrond who have hailed it as a great 
first step to the abundant life are badly 
fooled. Certainly to call the TVA ‘democ- 
racy in action,’ as its adherents hail it, 18 a 
misnomer because the directorate responsi- 
ble only to the President and Congress has 
plenary power—a power that has grown with 
the years.“ 


The Desperate Need for Federal Aid 
to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, unques- 
tionably one of the most challenging leg- 
islative subjects that has faced this Con- 
gress, and several preceding ones. is find- 
ing ways and means through which the 
Federal Government can reasonably and 
sensibly extend desperately needed as- 
sistance to the several States to advance 
their educational standards and provide 
adequate educational facilities. 

It is true that many Members of Con- 
gress have entertained deep and sin- 
cere convictions in opposition to most of 
the education! aid proposals that have 
been suggested. It is equally true that 
the administration itself has not demon- 
strated any great enthusiasm or exer- 
cised energetic leadership in the matter. 

All of this in spite of the almost unani- 


emergency. 
However, the dramatic Soviet demon- 
stration of scientific achievement has 
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No matter on what other phases of the 
problem we may have some differences, 
I believe that there is no single Member 
of the Congress who would question the 
foundation importance of education to 
a progressive future for this great 
Nation. 

I most earnestly hope that both the 
Congress and the administration will 
join their efforts toward the enactment 
of the substance, at least, of this bill as 
a united action in concern for the basic 
welfare and continuing development of 
this country. 


Pollution Board Asks for Stronger 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


onp, I include the following article by 


John W. Stepp which appeared in the 

Washington Evening Star on August 1, 

1958: 

Pot.ution Board AN STRONGER FEDERAL Aw 
(By John W. Stepp) 

The Federal Water Pollution Advisory 
Board has thrown its weight behind efforts 
to strengthen, rather than strangle, the Fed- 
eral ald program to help clean up the Na- 
tion's interstate streams. 

In a report released today by the United 
States Public Health Service, the board as- 
serted its firm conviction that the Federal 
Government has a nationwide interest and 
responsibility in the quality and quantity of 
water. 

“We believe,” the group of nationally 
known leaders In the field added, that Ped- 
eral responsibility Includes national leader- 
ship of the highest degree in water-pollution 
control, with particular emphasis on re- 
search, technical assistance and consultation. 
We recommend the continuation and even 
strengthening of this leadership.” 

GREAT ASSISTANCE 


The pollution abatement-ald program to 
date was characterized as having proved of 
great assistance and stimulus to communi- 
ties interested in bullding waste treatement 
facilities, The board noted that already long 
unmet needa for pollution abatement are 
being steadily compounded by the surge of 
pollution, industrialization and urbanization. 

‘The Board's recommendation runs directly 
counter to the Eisenhower administration's 
urgings that the grant program be abandoned 
outright. This, according to the report, 
aroused misgivings in some of the members. 
But despite concern that the Board, having 
been appointed by President Eisenhower, may 
be officially bound to concur in his recom- 
mendation to kill the program, the majority 
decided to speak out for continuing and 
strengthening Federal help. 

Since the Board meeting in Washington 
several bills have been intro- 


‘The first of these was offered by Representa- 
tive Biarwix, Democrat, of Minnesota, au- 
thor of the first nid feature in 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1956, It would double the present $50 million 
annual-grant figure, and would also permit 
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two or more communities to pool their grant 
money to help build waste-treatment works 
beneficial to both. 

In three other resolutions made public to- 
day, the Board urged— 

1. That industry, too, should receive finan- 
cial incentives from the United States to en- 
courage efforts to reduce the amount of in- 
dustrial waste entering streams. Toward this 
end, legislation was recommended to permit 
rapid tax amortization, over a 5-year period, 
of industrial waste-treatment facilities. 


"SUPERVISION RECOMMENDED 


2. That ahy antirecession Federal-aid leg- 
islation that involves construction of waste- 
treatment planta should be placed under su- 
pervision of the Public Health Service in the 
interest of maintaining a well-integrated 
nationwide program. Public Health admin- 
wee the Federal Water Pollution Control 

ct, 

3. That the same agency expand virus re- 
search and epidemiological studies involv- 
ing streams. This would lead to more au- 
thoritative guidance for health and water- 
works authorities in assuring adequate pro- 
tection of water supply and public health tn 
all communities. 

‘The BoardWurther, as it has before, stressed 
an essential need for a fully developed public- 
awareness program to inform people from 
school age on up of the serious water-pollu- 
tion problem in this country. 


American Library Association Recom- 
mends the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following resolution of the American 
Library Association in support of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958: 
RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 

CATION ACT OF 1958, ADOPTED BY THE AMER- 

ICAN Lisrany ASSOCIATION, JULY 17, 1958 


Whereas the American Library Association 
has an established policy in support of Fed- 
eral aid to public education without Federal 
control in order to assist the States and 
their subdivisions to establish and main- 
tain adequate educational facilities; and 

Whereas the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 alms to provide scholarship loans 
to individuals for study at institutions of 
higher education; grants to the States to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction in schools; 
a substantial program of graduate fellow- 
bei me ikaapat oar to ns 7 

a teaching career in our universities and 
colleges, and authorizes an annual appro- 
priation for research and tation 
in more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related media 
for educational purposes; and 

Whereas the broad encompassed ` 
by this legislation has wide tmplications for 
the libraries whose interests it touches at 


every major point: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the members of the Amer- 


ting in its second session, that It enact the 


1958 


National Defense Education Act of 1958; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress, to the Sec- 


Reconveying the Lands Acquired for 
Burke Airport to the Former Owners 


SPEECH 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 10045) to pro- 
vide for the sale of all of the real property 
nequired by the Secretary of Commerce for 
the construction of the Burke Airport, Va. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
will conclude the debate on this bill 
after which we will vote to determine 
whether or not we are going to try to 
undo what I think was a very unfair 
thing perpetrated by our own Govern- 
ment in a rather unfortunate situation. 

Now, as others have stated, I do not 
know any one of the parties involved, 
but I do not think it is the proper thing 
for the Government to move in and take 
over the homes and the property of in- 
dividuals who have lived there for years 
and years and then not utilize it or even 
pretend to use the property for a public 
purpose and then hold it, deprive the 
people of the property, and if there 
might be some advantage because of 
what transpired in the ensuing years, the 
Government get the benefit of it. 

Now, you talk about principle. Yes, 
there is a principle involved here. There 
was 68.000 acres of land taken by the 
Government out of the heart of my dis- 
trict during the war. I know what it 
means for a family, neighbors, your own 
people, to lose their homes that they had 
owned for generation after generation. 
And, I will say to the gentleman from 
Michigan you cannot take a piece of 
property from a person who has main- 
tained it as a home for a generation 
and satisfy him on the basis of what 
little value might have accrued. Senti- 
ment prevails in the minds and the 
hearts of those people. Yes, there is a 
principle involved here, and that prin- 
ciple is Should the Government walk 
in and by condemnation proceedings de- 
prive the people of their own homes and 
never use it for such lawful purpose? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. He has not had an 
opportunity to say anything about this 
yet. = 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I just wonder if 
the gentleman would care to enlighten 
us on why the Government did not uti- 
lize it after condemning it. 

Mr. HARRIS, Because, as events sub- 
sequently transpired, the Congress would 
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not permit the construction of the air- 
Port there because controversy devel- 


quested and selected Chantilly for the 
site of another airport for Washington. 


paid for it, a fair and reasonable thing 
to do. 


The Cedars of Lebanon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 17, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Carolina Israelite, May-June 1958 
issue: 


Tue Cenans or Lrsanon 


Several years before Israel was recreated 
a sovereign state by the United Nations, 
Hon. Moshe Sharrat (later Foreign Minister 
of Israel) told a private audience here that 
of all the states in the Middle East, Lebanon 
would eventually become the ally of the 
Jewish state. 

There have been many developments in 
recent years to indicate that this observa- 
tion was based on fact. Indeed, it is pre- 
cisely because of this development that the 
Nasser-Arab-pro-Soviet bloc wants to over- 
throw the existing Lebanese Government, 

The development of political friendship be- 
tween Christian Lebanon and Israel is not 
based solely on current polities and the 
struggle for Middle East power between the 
East atid West. Basically, Lebanon, like 
Israel, is a western nation, certainly a Medi- 
terranean nation, rather than part of the 
Arabian world, In fact, the Lebanese have 
always considered themselves Europeans, and 
this goes back to the very beginning or re- 
corded history. 

This was Phoenicia with its great city of 
Tyre and King Hiram, the friend of both King 
David and King Solomon. 

The Phoenicians were the great orat tamen 
of the ancient world—textiles and metals; 
and Phoenician: craftsmen helped build the 
Temple of Solomon. 

Along about 800 B. C. Phoenicia reached 
the height of its power, Its sailors had 
made a virtual Phoenician lake out of the 
Mediterranean, and beyond. There is ample 
evidence today that the Phoenician seamen 
had ventured through the Gates of Hercules 
into the Atlantic and established settle- 
ments on the west coast of both Europe 
and Africa. 

The Phoenicians, like many other creative 


men, but they were no colonizers, book- 
keepers, or empire builders. And they were 
particularly lousy soldiers. Most of thel 
colonies broke away by merely saying “boo” 
to the mother country, but the colonies 
themselves fell in their own turn because 
of this same tradition—trade, no fight, 
Carthage was destroyed for this very reason. 
No great nation can survive if it has to go 
out and hire outside soldiers to fight for 
them. What Phoenicia (and its blood- 
brother Carthage) overlooked was the fact 
that while they were in pursuit of com- 
merce and new ideas in building construc- 
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tion, the have nots“ were thinking of only 
one thing—to take away from the “hayes.” 
And so the Phoenicians stretched their sea- 
ports through the entire length of the 
Mediterranean, but the whole business had 
a very short life span. The Babylonians, 
the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great, each took a 
wallop at them, almost at will, and with 
very little resistance from the Phoenician 
sailors, artists, engineers, craftamen, schol- 
ars, and lacemakers. 

Why did the Phoenicians disappear, and 
why didn't the Jews disappear? This is a 
big subject. Whole books can be written 
on it. I think one of the reasons was the 
process of Helienization. The Phoenicians 
lost themselves within the Greek culture. 
And we can well understand the tempta- 
tion. Faced with the same development, the 
Jews said. No.“ But it was not all that 
simple, The Jewish intellectuals were all 
for it, of course, The chances are that I 
would have gone to that temple of Zeus 
myself, Mattathlas would have killed me 
first. But now I am glad that this fellow 
was such a fanatic about the law, for the 
maintenance of the Covenant. 

This Mattathias must have been quite a 
fellow to have won a victory against such 
odds (the young Jews were enchanted by 
the prospect of becoming Greeks). Maffy of 
the young Jews began to appear in the arena 
in sacerdotal nakedness with artificial fore- 
skins in an attempt to out-Greek the 
Greeks. 

The Phoenicians had no Mattathias and 
so they fell like a ripe apple off the tree, 
although many thousands “expressed” their 
resistance by entering the Jewish world. I 
have seen the Phoenician forehead and 
dangling ear lobes on thousands of my fel- 
low Jews in the subway in the Jewish coun- 
try clubs of Charlotte, Atlanta, Rochester, 
and Los Angeles (just as I have seen thou- 
sands in the same places with the square 
shoulders of the Egyptian). 

The Crusaders finished the remnant of 
Phoenician culture; the Phoenicians became 
converts; they were very ardent In their 
Christianity and suffered for it terribly after 
the Ottoman Turks took over control of the 
entire Middle East. In recent years the 
echo of this age-old culture became the in- 
dependent state of Lebanon. 

There was close communication between 
the Hebrews and the Phoenicians, and the 
alphabet which the Phoenicians gave to the 
world differs very little from. the Aramaic 
and the Hebrew. The Phoenician religion 
was based on the cult of Adonis (Adon), 
and ritual and terminology were in many 
respects similar to the Hebrews. 

And this ancient affinity between the two 
cultures appeared to have been on the verge 
of a revival in these tumultuous 1950's, and 
because of the possibility that Lebanon and 
Israel might come together as “brothers of 
the Mediterranean” (rather than as Arabic 
States), the Egyptian Nasser and his pro- 
Soviet allies seek to pull Lebanon away from 
its centuries-old “European” attitudes. If 
Nasser succeeds, it would pose an added 
problem for the security of Jewish Palestine, 
and for the peace of the entire Middle East, 


Jim Farley in North 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr, Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Watertown (N. T.) Daily 
Times of Wednesday, July 23, 1958: 
Joa Fantxx iv Noar 

James A. Farley came to northern New 
York on Tuesday in the interests of his 
Democratic bid for the United States sen- 
atorial nomination. The former Postmaster 
General and once the Democratic National 
Committee chairman made a brief stopover 
in Watertown and then proceeded to Og- 
Genaburg, Massena, and Tupper Lake. 

Mr. Farley received an enthusiastic re- 
ception from the Democrats all along the 
route, some of whom had not been visited 
or consulted by party leaders in years. Mr. 
Parley is concentrating his attention on the 
traditional Democrats. He is a Democrat, 
first, last and always. 

Mr. Farley ts Mr. Democrat” himself. 
His long association with the party from 

_ childhood to the present has instilled him 
with a spirit of complete loyalty under one 
banner. He feels that the tradition! Dem- 
ocrats hold the key to his success and have 
throughout the years. 

Whether Mr. Farley is successful in his 
effort to win the Democratic nod at the 
August convention is uncertain. But at 
Joast Mr. Farley is carrying his fight to every 
corner of New York State and renewing 
friendships with Democrats who have been 
completely bypassed by candidates in other 
campaigns. The Democrats of northern 
New York welcome the attention that they 
are receiving from Jim Farley, long respected 
and admired for his political astuteness and 
friendly spirit. 


A Fable: The Vicuna and the Mink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY J 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recor a poem which appeared in 
the Lexington Herald, Lexington, Ky., 
relating to the Sherman Adams case; 

A Pame: Tux Vicuwa AND THE MINK 
‘The Andes vicuna and the pastel mink, 

Met at a stream for a cooling drink; 

Said the shy vicuns to his tough old friend, 

“T've got a problem and don't know the end; 

Just what do you make of this Washington 
mess? 

Sounds pretty bad, I must confess, 

But you've had experience along this line, 

As I recall, ‘twas ‘round forty-nine, 

Wasn't your relative involved up there, 

In some barter of influence affair? 

One of my kinamen, I have just learned, 

Into a fancy coat has been turned. 

He's now in the White House, wishes he 
weren't, 

Réports say fingers show signs they're 
burnt.” 

Said the pinkish-gray mink to his vicuna 
friend: 

“Times sure have changed, for they now 
defend 

‘These gorgeous gifts they once deplored, 

(I guess it depends, whose ox Is gored.) 

But what I don't get,” said the mink with a 
grin, 

“How come a vicuna coat taking no sin?” 


Tux Eptror. 
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The Ports of Virginia + 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OP LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Mr. 
Speaker, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress is truly a national organi- 
zation devoted to the proper develop- 
ment of the water resources of the 
Nation, with members in each State of 
the Union. The 45th national conven- 
tion was given a most Informative ad- 
dress by Rear Adm. David H. Clark, 
executive director, Virginia State Ports 
Authority, and I present it for the read- 
ing of the Members of Congress: 
Avoarss uy Rear Apm. Davip H. CLARK, EXEC- 

urive Dreazcroa, VAN Stare Ports Au- 

THORITY, TO THE ASSEMBLED DELEGATES AT 

THE 45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

NATIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS, AT 

THE MarrLowex Horet on May 15, 1958 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, fellow 
delegates to the 45th annual convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
ladies and gentiemen, I am pleased to be 
here today and have the opportunity of ad- 

briefly this distinguished gathering. 

When the ports of Virginia are mentioned, 
Practically everyone immediately thinks of 
Hampton Roads. It ts a fact that Hampton 
Roads ls one of the largést and best natural 
harbors in the United States. In Virginia, 
we say it is the best. It is fact that the 
combined tonnage of foreign waterborne 
commerce handled by Hampton Roads 
ports Newport News, Norfolk, South Nor- 
folk, and Portamouth, has for the past two 
years exceeded that of any other United 
States port. In the calendar year 1957, the 
ports of Hampton Roads handled just un- 
der 60 million tons of foreign waterborne 
commerce. and the port of New York, which 
includes Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, and 
Yonkers as well as the borough cities com- 
prising New York City, was next with just 
over 40 million tons, Export coal accounts 


last year almost 400,000 tons of foreign water- 
borne commerce, consisting y of im- 
port sugar from Cuba, newsprint from Can- 
ada, and export steel scrap. 
Alexandria, situated at the fall line of the 
Potomac River, is the natural port for the 
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18th century Alexandria 
six leading ports of the country. 
Alexandria handled about 100,000 
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way by the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, to determine the economic 
benefits of increasing the Potomac River 
channel depth from its mouth to Alexan- 
dria from its present 24 feet to a proposed 
35 feet depth, The VSPA last year com- 
pleted a survey to determine the shipping 
potential through the port of Alexandria. 
Several thousand questionnaires were sent 
out to firms in the Washington metropoli- 
tan area, and adjacent territory. The sur- 
vey revealed that 90 firms now importing 
goods through other ports could save $1 
million annually if could use the port 
Of Alexandria. It also revealed 248 firms 
that might export some 550,000 tons, and 
176 firms that might import more than 
500,000 tons through the port of Alexandria 
if adequate ocean transportation were avall- 
able. In addition it brought to light 207 
firms that might ship or receive from the 
Pacific coast a million and a half tons of 
domestic commerce. 


In the past 25 years the Washington metro- 
politan area has nearby trebled its popula- 
tion, and now numbers about 2 million peo- 
ple. The area is unique, in that it is what 
you might call depression proof. This, be- 
cause a depression or recession, when private 
spending is reduced Federal spending as an 
antirecession measure is usually increased. 
Despite this, there are relatively few indus- 
tries in the area. We, of the VSPA, believe 
that a deepening of the Potomac River chan- 
nel to permit the transit of large, deep draft 
vessels would not only benefit the importers, 
exporters, and consumers in the Washington 
metropolitan area but would also result in 
industries locating plants along the Potomac 
River below Washington, to the benefit of the 
area and the Nation. 

All 1 have said ts tory to extending 
you and your ladies an invitation for a trip 
by boat from Washington to Mount Vernon 
and return, as guests of the VSPA. This will 
afford those attending this Congress the op- 
portunity to see the facilities now at Alexan- 
dria, and to visualize the possibilities for the 
future. Arrangements have been made for 
this Congress to adjourn within the next few 
minutes until tomorrow morning, There will 
be an announcement above the arrangement 
for this boat trip, and the visit to Mount 
Vernon where a ceremony is scheduled at the 
tomb of George Washington to which all are 
invited. This is particularly fitting because, 
in addition to being the Father of Our Coun~ 
try, Washington was assuredly the father of 
our country’s system of inland waterways. 
‘The Authority, by the way, is not your host 
at Mount Vernon. i 

It is hoped that this trip will convince you 
that the Potomac River could be one of the 
Important waterways of the country for ocean 
shipping and that the banks of the Potomac 
River, both the Virginia and the Maryland 
sides, offer important opportunities for in- 
dustrial development. And, as T said earlier. 
Alexandria is the logical port for the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

I thank you. 


Renewal of the Wool Act 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


the House has taken on the farm bill this 


1958 


afternoon places the woolgrowing indus- 
try of the United States in jeopardy. 
The Wool Act of 1954 expires at the end 
of this marketing season and this indus- 
try which was dying until Congress en- 
acted that Wool Act cannot survive un- 
less this Congress takes action. I believe 
there is overwhelming support for re- 
newal of the Wool Act but at no time has 
either House had an opportunity to vote 
on that one subject alone. This is the 
second time that a measure to renew the 
Wool Act has come before this House 
tied in with other general farm legisla- 
tion. 

The committee knows the woolgrow- 
ers stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
other commodity groups who sought to- 
day to pass this bill through a suspension 
of the rules. Now that this body has 
turned down that avenue, I would like 
to express the sincere hope that the 
committee will seek an immediate rule 
and bring this measure back to the 
House, even tomorrow if possible, si it 
can be debated and a farm bill accept- 
able to the members can be adopted and 
we can secure a renewal of the Wool 
Act before adjournment. . 


Bat Jim Farley Could Get Votes Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Yonkers (N. Y.) Herald- 
Statesman of July 29, 1958: 

Bor Jo Farley Covtp Ger Vores Hear 

We don't pose as an unbiased adviser of 
thé Democratic Party in Westchester. We 
wouldn't dare to presume to be such. For, 
frankly, we don't support candidates of that 
political party often enough to warrant any 
such presumption or to justify ourselves in 
any such role. 

But we do believe that our Democratic 
friends consider us abreast of political hap- 
penings and aware of partisan trends. And 
it is on that basis we suggest to leaders of 
the Democratic organization in Westchester 
that they seem to be unjust to one of the 
greatest contemporary figures of their party. 

We refer to James A. Farley of Nyack, 
former State and national chairman of the 
Democratic Party, former Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under F. D. R. and now announced as- 
pirant for nomination as his party's can- 
didate this fall for the United States Senate, 

If ever there was a man in this State to 
whom the Democratic Party owes an un- 
limited debt that man is Jim Parley. If 
there be any single individual who links ef- 
fectively the past and the present State 
party organizations, it is Jim Parley. If 
there ts any man who more than all oth 
Democrats deserves a show of gratitude and 
a vote of confidence, that one is Jim Farley, 

Yet the Democratic organization here in 
Westchester is reported strangely indifferent 
to ita opportunity to advance Mr. 
political fortunes. Attempts to give him en- 
dorsement have been squashed, reportedly 
on the theory that such endorsement might 
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“embarrass” party leaders in the country in 
efforts to grab off a place on the State ticket 
for some county resident. 

‘That seems awfully petty and shortsighted 
to us. After all, isn't it the primary func- 
tion of a political organization to select as 
candidate the qualified man or woman most 
likely to roll up a big enough vote to get 
elected? 

And ia there any leader of the Democratic 
Party who actually believes that some 
stranger named Dickinson or Finletter could 
ever roll up here in Westchester a vote even 
close to what Jim Farley would surely get? 

Maybe yes, somobody says? And maybe 
the Hudson is full of prune julce, too. 


Association for Higher Education Urges 
Support for the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


non. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Dr. Russell M. 
Cooper, president of the Association for 
Higher Education, and assistant dean of 
the College of Science, Literature, and 
the Arts of the University of Minnesota: 

ASSOCIATION For Hmm EDUCATION 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Cant. ELLIOTT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Er Itorr: As president of the 
Association for Higher Education (AHE), I 
want to call your attention to the need for 
passing the Elliott bill (H. R. 13247), cur- 
rently before the House Rules Committee. 
Among other services this bill provides for 
a national scholarship program involving 
some 20,000 high-school graduates a year 
for 4 years. 

The Association for Higher Education is 
an organization of more than 14,000 mem- 
bers from over 1,500 of the Nation's publicly 
and privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities, Included in the AHE member- 
ship are administrative officers of every kind 
eee members from every academic 

Since 1945 the Association for Higher Edu- 
cation has been on record as strongly favor- 
ing the types of services which are embodied 
in H. R. 13247. As an example in point, the 
results of a poll of AHE members, made as 
recently as 1957, revealed an overwhelming 
interest in a national scholarship program, 
Further interest on the part of the associa- 
tion in such a program is evidenced by the 
testimony which Charles O. Cole, Jr., asso- 
ciate dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University, a fotmer member of the AHE 
executive committee, presented on behalf 
of the association before the Special Edu- 
eation Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, March 24, 1958. 

In addition toa of Federal schol- 
arships, the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion is very much interested in other fea- 
tures of the Elliott proposal, such as title 
V, foreign language development; title VI, 
graduate education and fellowships; and title 
VII. new educational media. 

On behalf of the association, therefore, L 
strongly urge you, in light of the increasing 
need for expanded educational opportuni- 
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ties for college-age youth, to do everything 
within your power to secure passage of the 
Elliott bill in this session of the Congress. 
The membership of the association will be 
deeply grateful to you for any steps which 
you personally can take to secure these 
much needed services for the college-age 
youth of America. 

e Respectfully yours, 

Russet. M. Cooprr, 
President. 


Tanker Transportation in Relation to 
Rivers and Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, held in Washington, D. C., had 
the privilege of hearing an address by 
Mr. C. A. Newland, division manager, 
Esso Standard Oil Co., on tanker trans- 
portation. ‘This speech gives those of 
us who are interested in our waterways 
much to think about and to keep in 
mind in our future planning. It is as 
follows: 

TANKER TRANSPORTATION IN RELATION TO 

RIvexs aNd CHANNELS 
(A speech by C. A. Newland, division man- 
ager, Esso Standard Ou Co., before the 
45th national convention of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, 

D. C., May 15, 1958) 

When the term “supertanker” was coined 
about 10 years ago, it referred to vessels in 
the 25 to 30,000 deadweight tons range. Al- 
ready, these earlier supertankers have been 
dwarfed by the very large tankers now in 
service. An item that appeared recently in 
our newspapers graphically illustrates the 
tremendous increase in tanker size that has 
taken place in the first decade of the super- 
tanker era. It describes the ure at Phila- 
delphia of a 32.000 deadweight tons vessel 
as a lighter for the Harold H. Helm, an 854 
foot behemoth capable of carrying 85,000 
tons of cargo. 

The trend toward tankers of greater carry- 
Ing capacity and speed has been sparked 
in part by the increased demand for tonnage. 
In a larger sense, however, the highly com- 
petitive nature of the oil industry has un- 
derscored the need for efficient and depend- 
able tanker capacity with ships of a size and 
technical design best suited to the present 
and anticipated future needs of the busi- 
ness. 

The economic advantage of the very large, 
fast tanker being readily apparent, the ques- 
tion arises as to how large and how many of 
these big supertankers may be used. The 
answer will be found by determining where 
they can be used or, more specifically, what 
oll ports will be able to accommodate them 
and make efficient use of their greater draft 
and carrying capacity. 

A good example of the adaptability of 
the supertanker to a particular operation is 
reflected in the movement of petroleum from 
the Middle East to the United Kingdom and 
‘western Europe. Crude oil, loaded at deep- 
water ports in the Persian Gulf or eastern 
Mediterranean, is delivered to refineries sit- 
uated on excellent harbors in England and 
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on the Continent. These conditions make 
possible the maximum use of low cost car- 
riers, 

In this hemisphere—North and South 
Amerion—we are not so well situated to make 
use of the very large This is 
because we have to work with crude terminal 
and refinery locations which, for the most 
part, were established many years before the 
advent of the supertanker. For example, one 
of our major refineries and ocean-tanker, 
crude-londing terminals is located on the 
Mississippi River, 220 miles above the head 
of the passen. 

Some of the very large tankers coming to 
United States and South American ports 
spend as much as 6 days in the discharge 
port. This is due to the necessity for lighter- 
ing before moving to a discharge berth and 
to the necessity for awaiting the most favor- 
able tidal and weather conditions for navi- 
gation over the bar and in restricted chan- 
nels. These restrictions can be tolerated in 
the long-haul trade because the economies to 
be gained from large size more than out- 
weigh the cost of delays encountered at the 
loading and discharging ports. 

However, in the United States coastwise 
and nearby foreign service with voyages of 
about 6 days each way, such delays would 
soon eat up any advantage gained by using 
very large tankers, Therefore, in studying 
the economic advantages to be gained from 
increasing ship size for thase trades, it has 
been found advisable not to exceed the maxi- 
mum vessel size which can make efficient 
port turnarounds, using existing port facili- 
ties or foreseeable improvements in such 
facilities, 

As previously mentioned, port limitations 
in the east coast, United States gulf and 
Caribbean area are more severe than for 
most trades originating in the Middle East. 
With shorter voyages, such limitations have 
a more pronounced effect on the overall 
transportation savings to be gained. On the 
other hand, the generally higher operating 
costs for United States flag vessels provide 
a greater incentive for exploring all possi- 
ble avenues for increasing ship size. 

It would be safe to say that the competi- 
tive position of the United States tanker 
industry and of the individual tanker com- 
pany a decade hence will depend on two 
factors: first, an effective program for se- 
curing new and improved tanker terminal 
facilities and economically justified harbor 
improvements. Secondly, imagination and 
foresight in designing new tankers which 
will be able to take advantage of foresee- 
able harbor improvements over the life of 
a vessel but which, from the time of de- 
livery, may be used efficiently within the 
limitations of port and harbor facilities then 


existing. 

Tt is highly important, therefore, that the 
Gesigning of new tankers by naval archi- 
tecta go forward hand in hand with an ac- 
tive program for study and improvement of 
harbor and terminal facilities. 

A decision as to the maximum length and 
beam of vessels that can safely navigate in 
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‘The fact that supertankers can safely navy- 
igate the entrance and harbor channels of a 
great many of our porta is a tribute to the 
foresightedness of the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers and also to the efforts of 
trade associations and, in many cases, of 
devoted individuals who have worked to 
show the need for improvcements which are 
now a reality. The Corps of Engineers has 
the job of making a fair appraisal of each 
proposal, determining the cost-benefit ratio 
and preparing a comprehenajve report and 
recommendation which subsequently forms 
the basis for congressional authorization and 
appropriation bills, 

The tanker industry has traditionally 
worked with other segments of the shipping 
industry through the American Merchant 
Marine Institute and other trade associa- 
tions to provide the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers with needed facts con- 
cerning the size of present and projected 
merchant vessels, tonnages to be moved and 
the economic benefits to be gained by pro- 
posed river and harbor improvements. 

Aside from the limitationa of improved 
harbors and channels, the continental shelf 
imposes a severe natural limitation on the 
ultimate size of vesels which may use 
United States Gulf and East Coast ports. 
The depth of water needed in the approach 
to a harbor depends on the amount of up- 
and-down motion which might be expected 
due to a vessel's pitching in long waves or 
swells. Also, for a vessel with a 100-foot 
beam, each 6* roll from the vertical increases 
the draft by about 4 feet. 

A keel clearance of 10 to 12 feet would be 
desirabie for large vessels in the open water 
prior to reaching the lee of a breakwater or 
protected channel. However, in many cases, 
this clearance is not now available and 
supertankers entering and leaving port are 


“navigating open water with a 6-foot keel 


clearance or even less in some locations. 


For example, one of the principal gulf 
loading ports—Baytown, Tex, on the Hous- 
ton ship channel—ts reached via Boliver 
Roads and Galveston bar channel. Here the 
outer bar is dredged to 38 feet. This would 
have to be increased to 44 feet to provide 
6 feet of keel clearance for a 40,400 dead- 
weight tons vessel at its maximum draft of 
about 38 fect. The existing outer bar of 
44 feet would require dredging another 1% 
miles out to sea. 

Again using Gelveston bar as an example, 
dredging for 60,000 deadweight tons, vessels 
of 41-feet draft would require a total of 4 
miles dredging to reach natural depths of 
47-feet, whereas for 85,000 deadweight tons 
tankers of 46-feet draft, 11 miles total dredg- 
ing would be required beyond the existing 
channel terminus to reach natural water 
depths of 52 feet. 

However, draft is not the only limitation 
on the size of vessels which may be used. 
Large tankers must be able to navigate the 
restricted channels leading to and from some 
of the principal terminals. Baytown on the 
Houston ship channel, Baton Rouge on the 
Mississippi River and Bayway on the Arthur 
Kill are examples of Esso terminals reached 
through long and winding channels in which 
there is 2-way trafic, including barge tows as 


tidal currents. eee 
deadweight tons with stern anchors and the 
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Uar installations are planned for the 47,400 
deadweight tons class vessels. 

‘The concept of a stern anchor is not en- 
tirely new. However, in the past vessels so 
fitted have usually been provided with a 
stream anchor of relatively light weight 
which did not meet the full requirements of 
safely holding the vessel under normal con- 
ditions. Our vessels have a stern anchor and 
chain of the same weight and size as the bow 
anchors. Thus, they can anchor at the bow, 
stern or both, as safety dictates. 

Since the 37,800-deadweigh n vessels 
entered the United States Fleet last year, 2 
have reported using their stern anchors on 6 
separate occasions, each under a different set 
of circumstances. In each instance, the 
master has expressed complete satisfaction 
with the resulta. It is our opinion that we 
have hardly begun to explore the potential 
of the stern anchor, As more experience and 
confidence in its use is obtained, we expect 
that more conditions will be found where 
its use will render an invaluable service to 
the vessel and Ihe personnel. 

This morning I have attempted to show 
that the development and uée of large tank- 
ers must go hand in hand with the devel- 
opment of adequate terminal facilities and 
channels of adequate depth and width; also. 
that these factors have a particular impor- 
tance in the coastwise service where port 
arrivals and departures are relatively fre- 
quent, In our case, a stepwise increase in 
size of vessels over the past 10 years has asi 
sured an efficient functioning of a combi- 
nation of these factors so that new. large ves- 
sels have been brought into service smoothly 
and without difficulty, 


Reconveying the Lands Acquired for 
Burke Airport to Former Owners 


SPEECH 
HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. May}. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has recom- 
mended an amendment which I think is 
in keeping with the precedents estab- 
lished by the Government Operations 
Committee and the subcommittee that is 
handling many bills of this nature today. 
I think if the gentleman’s amendment is 
adopted, we can have a fair solution of 
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Ike Holds Secret Weapon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include an article that ap- 
peared in the Hearst newspapers on Au- 
gust 3, 1958, entitled “Ike Holds Secret 
Weapon,” which was the editor’s report 
written by William Randolph Hearst, 
Jr., editor-in-chief, which warrants the 
reading of our colleagues on a matter 
which is of grave importance to the 
American people: 

Eprron’s Rerort: Ixe HoLps Secret Wearon 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

Tko and Foster certainly have their 
troubles coping with a crazy world that cal t 
seem to straighten itself out, but they have 
one thing going for them for which they 
should be grateful. 

They have a secret weapon on their side 
which always makes them look good just 
when it seems critics of the administration’s 
foreign policy are about to be proved right. 

Their friend-in-need is none other than 
Nikita Khrushchev, the Moscow penpal 
whose aggressive, abusive letters are in 
marked contrast to the sober, reasonable 
communications of our President. 

Maybe the rise in postal rates will put a 
crimp in Nikita epistolary output, but if 
he keeps up at his recent rate we'll soon 
have most of the non-Comimunist world 
rooting for us. 

It must be granted that the Kremlin held 
the diplomatic initiative in the days follow- 
ing the Marine landing in Lebanon and that 
Khrushchev moved swiftly to exploit it. 

We were on the defensive before large 
sections of world opinion, and the Russian 
Premier emerged in his first letter as a 
champion of pence eagerly seeking an across- 
the-table agreement. 

But his tone of address to Ike, who is 
known as a man of decency throughout the 
world, was so insolent and overbearing that, 
in my opinion, he generated sympathy for 
the President even in quarters critical of 
American policy, 

And his statement of the facts was so 
twisted and insulting to the intelligence 
that reasonable men everywhere punched 
holes in its contradictions. 

Even so, Khrushchev still held a pretty 
good hand of cards. But as the letter writ- 
ing continued, the Kremlin advantage be- 
gan to disappear. Pen-pal Nikita was laying 
it on too thick, ts 

‘The climax came this past week when he 
biuntiy charged that “Mr. President, you do 
not work for peace.“ an insult resented by 
Practically everybody. The evidence was 
much too strong in the opposite direction, 

In addition, the Kremlin's man of letters 
continually shifted his ground, first de- 
manding a summit conference of five dig 
powers, then seeming to go along with a 
U. N. Security Council meeting with Invited 
guests, then veering right back to his orig- 
inal plan as if he had never advanced his 
second suggestion, 

And on Friday Ike seized the Initiative, it 
seems to me, by accepting August 12 as a 
definite date for a meeting of the Security 
Council with the heads of government 
present, 

Tr was a put-up-or-shut-up maneuver 
concurred in by Great Britain, our principal 
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ally, and carrying the support of an over- 
whelming number of nations. 

You may suspect, if you read these col- 
umns occasionally, that my well-known ad- 
miration for President Eisenhower influ- 
ences me to say his latest move topped 
Khrushchev’s artful dodging. 

But let me quote Senator Mrke Mans- 
yep, of Montana, the Democratic whip, on 
the same subject. The President, he said, 
had “grabbed the initiative and is now run- 
ning with the ball.” 

“His new positive approach will meet with 
favor throughout the world and will bring 
strong support from both sides of Congress 
and from the American people,” the Senator 
sald. 

Senator THEODORE Geren, of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the influential Foreign Affairs 
Committee, joined Mixe Mansrreip in non- 
partisan praise of the President. 

“He wisely reminded Mr. Khrushchev on 
two fundamentals of international life which 
the Russians and we long ago pledged to 
support,” sald Senator Garren. 

“We both agreed to confer on the United 
Nations Security Council primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

“Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal that the big 
powers alone settle the Lebanon situation 
derogated from that principle. 

“The permanent members of the Security 
Council also agreed to safeguards so that the 
interests of small countries, as well as large, 
would not be disregarded.” 

This support from both sides of the aisle 
is one of the mast heartening developments 
of the present international impasse. 

The Communists are undoubtedly under 
the impression that they can capitalize on 
the normal political disagreements between 
our two major parties, not realizing that in 
America politics ends at the water's edge. 

And I think the Red leaders are also de- 
ming themselves into believing they can 
translate normal differences of opinion be- 
tween the Western allies into political capi- 
tal. Right now they seem to think they can 
use General de Gaulle’s independent stand 
as a wedge against Western unity. 

In my opinion General de Gaulle's inde- 
pendent judgment is to be welcomed. He 
has a keen, historical mind and a lucid way 
of expressing himself. We don't want 
stooges or satellites—we want vigorous allies. 

Let's not be too upset Hf Prime Minister 
Macmillan and Premier de Gaulle assert 
their own ideas in a crisis as difficult as the 
one now confronting us. 


National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers for II. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter from Mrs. James C. 
Parker, president of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: 

r Natrowat Cononess or 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 
Chicago, Ill, August 5, 1958. 
To: Members of the House of Represent- 

atives, 85th Washington, D. C. 
From: Mrs. James C. Parker, president, Nat- 
ional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Re the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

It u my understanding that an education 
bill—H. R. 13247. the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958—is presently under con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives. 

The executive committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, meeting 
here last month, would like you to know of 
its considered interest and that of many 
PTA members all over this country in a bill 
that will make provision for the educational 
future of many of cur more able youth. 
This is not only a defense measure but a 
contribution to a higher level of trained 
citizenship in our country. 

We urge immediate action, It will indi- 
cate that this session of Congress is aware 
of its responsibilities to youth. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Recogni- 
tion of Lithuania As an Independent 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have extended my 
remarks regarding the valiant country 
of Lithuania. I have the good fortune 
of having many Lithuanians in my dis- 
trict, and whenever it is possible I join 
them in observing an occasion important 
to them and important to all Americans 
who love freedom. Wherever one finds 
Lithuanians assembled together, one 
may know it is for the purpose of recall- 
ing the days when they were an inde- 
pendent nation and reminding them- 
selves that though Lithuania is now en- 
slaved by the Communists, the love for 
and conviction about freemen is still em- 
blazoned in their hearts. 

With the Middle East in such a tur- 
moil and the Communists accusing and 
threatening the United States, it is well 
for us to recall actions taken by the 
U: S. S. R. in Lithuania. 

The United States continues, and I am 
sure will continue, to recognize Lithu- 
ania as an independent state and a part- 
ner with us in the battle to safeguard 
and sustain the only principles upon 
which man survive. These are recogni- 
tion of God, the dignity of man, and 
freedom of choice and expression as to 
form of government. 

It has been a great pleasure for ma 
to meet the consul of Lithuania m Chi- 
cago, Mr. Petras Dauzvardis. Lithuan- 
ians can be proud of the work he is doing 
for them here in the United States. 

Mr. Dauzvardis addressed the 36th an- 
niversary of our recognition of Lithu- 
ania as an independent state at a ban- 
quet in Chicago on July 23. His remarks 
are thought provoking and timely, as is 
his statement pertaining to the Middle 
East situation and the 
mands. I hope every Lithuanian-Amer- 
ican can read them. Iam fully confident 
that Ambassador Lodge will continue to 
keep the plight of Lithuania and her sis- 


A7076 
ter Baltic Republics prominently in mind 


in his efforts to, enable these na- 
tions to be 4 members ot the 
family of free na of the world, 


Your 60th convention and this great ban- 
quet are taking place in a month that ia his- 
toric for both America and Lithuania: The 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica waa declared on July 4, 1776; the treaty 
of peace between Lithuania and Soviet Rus- 
sia was signed on July 12, 1920. In addition 
to these significant events, the United States 
recognized Lithuania de jure on July 28, 
1922; on July 21, 1940, the Soviet puppet diet 
in Lithuania passed a made-in-Moscow reso- 
lution to i te Lithuania into the So- 
viet Union; on July 22 Minister of Lithuania 
at Washington Povilas Zadeikis lodged a 
protest against the Soviet acts and designs 
with the Department of State; on July 23 
the Department of State denounced these 
Soviet acts of aggression in and against Lith- 
uanin—abeled them with their true desig- 
nations us predatory acts and devious 
Processes, whereby the Republic of Lith- 
uania, together with Latvia and Estonia, were 
to be deliberately and premeditatedly anni- 
hilated by the Soviet Union. 


here is a case, however, that has not yet been 
fully comprehended, evaluated, and exposed 
to the world, especially to that part of the 
world which at times Ís inclined to em 
the Soviet Union as a friend. The case and 
the plight of the Baltic States and their peo- 
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cupy by force and are methodically di 

us an independent state. spe 

Statement ay Perras Davzvanpis, CONSUL oF 
LITHUANIA, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 36TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE De June RECOGNITION 
Ir THE Rervatto or LITHUANIA BY THE 
Untrep STATES oF AMERICA 


At the present time, when the dictator 
of the Soviet Empire is vilely attacking the 
United States of America, accusing them of 
aggression and violation of international 
law. I feel it timely and fitting to bring up 
the case of Lithuania, which so vividly illus- 
trates the hypocrisy of the Kremlin and the 
contrasting philosophies and policies of the 
U. 8. 8. R. and the United States of America. 

By the treaty of peace signed on July 12, 
1920, Soviet Russia Lithuania as 
a self-governing and independent state with 
all juridical consequences that follow from 
such a recognition, and in a spirit of free 
and good will renounced for all time all 
sovereignty rights of Russia concerning the 
Lithuanian nation and Lithuanian territory 
which previously belonged to her, Nineteen 
years later she broke the solemn pledge. 


The United States recognized Lithuania : 


as a sovereign and independent state on 
July 28, 1922, and continues to recognize it 
as such. 

Soviet Russia, in violation of the above 
pence treaty and the nonaggression pact of 
September 26, 1926, entered into a conspir- 
acy (on September 28, 1939) with Nazi Ger- 
many, to divide and annihilate Lithuania, 
In June 1940 she invaded and occupied 
Lithuania without any invitation, provocà- 
tion, or Justification; arrested the members 
of the legal government of Lithuania and 
disbanded its duly elected parliament, re- 
placed them with an illegal Soviet puppet 
government and parliament, and on July 21, 
1940, proclaimed the sovietization of Lithu- 
ania and that Baitic country’s incorporation 
into the Soviet Union. The United States of 
America on July 23 denounced these treach- 
erous Soviet acts, labeling them with their 
true designation as “predatory acts“ and 
“devious processes” the Re; lic of 


Angeles are functioning as heretofore 
with full rights, powers, and privileges. 
The Soviet Union, on the other hand, con- 
tnues to annihilate Lithuania and its peo- 
ple. The prewar population of the present 
territory of Lithuania was over 3,200,000; 
the present population is a little over 2.700,- 
000, of which the local and imported Com- 
munists do not exceed 40,000, or Approxi- 
mately 11) percent; over 98 percent of the 
Population are non-Communists—they are 
virtual slaves of the Communist occupants, 
without human rights and freedom, If this 


„ beginning with Es- 
tonis and ending with the Balkan States. 
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What Do the People of Russia Think of 
Nikita S. Khrushchev? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1968 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States owe a debt of 
gratitude and appreciation to Mr. J. 
Anthony Marcus for the following letter 
to the editor of the Washington Evening 
Star. 

Mr. Marcus informs us from personal 
experience how we should treat Nikita 
S. Khrushchev if he should come to the 
United States for a summit conference. 
He also gives us firsthand knowledge of 
what the people of Russian think of this 
dominating, arrogant, disgusting dic- 
tator who did not hesitate to boast that 
“We will bury you.” 

I recommend that all Members of 
Congress and all readers of the Conanes- 
SIONAL Recor read Mr. J. Anthony Mar- 
cus’ letter carefully. In my opinion, I 
think he has done us a great service: 

How To Hawpue Kitavsucury 
To the Eprror or THE STAR: 

If Nikita 8. Khrushchev attends a U. N. 
summit meeting, it is imperative that we do 
not come out óf this conference cheated and 
defeated as has been our fate in dealings 
with the Soviets since 1933. 

And if Khrushchev does come to America, 
how should our press, radio, and television 
handie the event? Indeed, how would the 
Russian masses, at least 90 percent of them, 
want us to treat this unwelcome guest on 
American soil? 

As a native-born Russian who has had 
extensive experionce in the Soviet Union as 
representative of leading American indus- 
trial corporations and in close touch with 
happenings in Russia since 1917, I know that 
when the Kremlin mouthpieces Pravda and 
Izvestia Jaud a foreign government or people, 
the Russian masses consider them as mortal 
enemies of theirs. When the Soviet regime 
condemns President Elsenhower, Dulles and 
anyone else in the United States, the average 
Russian is glowingly happy and considers 
them as his true friends. American tourists 
dan never hear this from the Russian people 
who hate and fear their tyrants. 

Many a time during my business sojourns 

there, even high executives in the Soviet 

Government have said to me: “Why do you 
Americans come here to deal with our rulers? 
You are only enhancing their prestige and 
tightening the noose around our necks?” 

En route from Minsk to Moscow in a sleep- 
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they are the carriers of the red plague. This 
would be the bitterest blow to Khrushchev 
in his own country. This is the only sen- 
sible way to handle the man who has warned 
us: We will bury you.” 

And if we do this from now on and for 
all time to come, the Russian masses will 
bless us; they will rejoice and will regain 
courage to carry on the 40-year war with their 
oppressors. It is to our vital interest that 
this should be so, ’ 

What should our Government representa- 
tives do when facing in the U. N. the leader 
of the savage war against us? 

Since the founding of the U. N. we haye 
suffered endless abuse and tnsults at the 
hands of Gromyko; Vishinski, Malik, and the 
Suslovs, Our delegates have never known 
and do not know today how to handle them. 
‘They lack the necessary Russian background 
to put up with the Soviet delegates. 

Therefore, President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, Ambassador Lodge, and their aids 
must come with ample ammunition. There 
is plenty of it in the Library of Congress and 
in the State Department. Most of all, there 
is priceless material in the reports by the 
House and Senate committees which have 
been investigating the Soviet barbarians for 
two decades, Let us use it on this important 
occasion, and effectively expose these, gung- 
sters before the whole world. 

When Khrushchev talks about American 
imperialism, let us lay bare at the U. N. 
meeting the history of Soviet murderous im- 
perlalism in the once independent nations 
they have since enslaved, the millions of 
men, women, and children they have 
slaughtered. Let us remind them and the 
world of the 10.000 Polish officers they had 
buried alive in the Katyn Forest in Russia, 
the thousands of brave Hungarian fighters 
for freedom they had shot down and still 
are torturing in slave-labor camps in Siberia; 
the Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, etc., 
they have enslaved and exiled. All that and 
more should be flung into Khrushchev's 
face over and again, We must never permit 
them to forget this, and most of all we must 
not permit the so-called neutralists to for- 
get lest all of us be engulfed by this Red 
conflagration, 

This is how the Russian peoples would 
want us to act on the occasion of the U. N. 
meeting and on all other occasions, For 
years some of us have been urging this 
course, but to no avail, Our failure has 
helped embolden the enemy and has frus- 
trated our friends bebind the Iron Curtain. 

There are plenty native people among us 
who are indulging in wishful thinking about 
the possibility of coexistence. This can 
never be our fate. Not even if we gave them 
half of the United States and all the gold at 
Fort Knox would they deviate from their 
goal—the communivation of the entire 
free world. The tragedy is that the people 
in this country who have most at stake are 
the very ones who are helping dig our free- 
dom 's grave out of ignorance, stupidity, and 
either unwillingness or inability to under- 
stand the true nature of the Soviet beast. 

Our back is now to the wall in all inter- 
national arenas, There must be no retreat, 
no appeasement and no defensive action. 
We must go on the offensive, determined to 
carry on until victory is won. In this 
struggle there need be no American blood 
shed. The fighting and the dying will be 


done by the enemies of communism within 


the Soviet empire, if we will only show some 
backbone and imagination and stop hob- 
nobbing with the tyrants, stop drinking 
toasts with them. The Red leopard con no 
more change his spots than the jungle 
leopard. 

Let us not tremble about Kruschey going 
to war with us at this time. He ls far more 
afraid of his own people tf he starts a war 
and puts guns into the hands of the Rus- 
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sian masses than he is afraid of our nuclear 
weapons. 

This is the message the Russian masses, 
the silent people, would want every one 
of us to have. Let us remember that 
the Russian people have never made peace 
with their illegitimate regime, have never 
recognized them, even though govern- 
ments of free nations have made the 
biunder of the 20th century by becoming 
diplomatic bedfellows with the Soviet Com- 
muniats. 

J. ANTHONY Marcus, 
President, Institute of Foreign Trade, 
New Tonk Crry. 


The Hour Is Late for the Survival of Small 
Business—Let Us Act Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, since 
the time I have been privileged to be a 
Member of this legislative body, one of 
the subjects about which I have heard a 
great deal of discussion, with proportion- 
ately little action, is the extending of 
reasonable Federal assistance toward the 
survival of small business. 

The urgent need of Federal aid to small 
business has been practically unani- 
mously recognized, but we are still work- 
ing on the legislative accomplishment of 
the help we know is vital to their con- 
tinuing existence, 

The basic requirement for the preser- 
vation of our traditional acceptance and 
encouragement of small business is a 
means of providing them with equity 
capital and long-term credit, which com- 
mercial banks and the Small Business 
Administration are not in any position 
to grant. . 

This essential need is adequately met 
in the substance of S. 3651, while at the 
same time preserving the full structure 
of our free-enterprise system. Free en- 


terprise has nothing to fear from this 


bill, and there is certainly no danger in- 
herent in it of Federal control or favored 
competition. 

The provisions for the extension of 
equity capital and long-term credit are 
contained in the basic idea to create 
small business investment companies, 
fashioned after the accepted establish- 
ments of national farm loan associa- 
tions, the land bank system, the farm 
cooperatives, and so forth, all of which, 
in their inception were financially as- 
sisted by the Federal Government. A 
good many of these are now wholly 
owned by private interests and others are 
in the continuing proccss of liquidating 
Federal ownership. 

The independent study contained in a 
Rockefeller report emphasized the needs 
of American small business in this ad- 
vancing economic age by this language: 

The need ts primarily for long-term 
equity or loan funds, As a result of the 
inability to obtain capital funds, the op- 
portunity for establishing a new firm, or 
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for expanding an established firm, is often 
lost. Often the established firm merges 
with a larger enterprise that can command 
the necessary resources. The past few years 
have seen a wave of such mergers. Such a 
condition is neither conducive to vigorous 
competition nor to economic growth. 


Mr, Speaker, I do not believe that 
there is any one in this body who does 
not earnestly desire to strengthen free 
competitive enterprise in the United 
States and preserve the healthy tradi- 
tions and contributions of small busi- 
ness in our historical progress in pros- 
perity. I most earnestly hope that the 
Senate will consider the House amend- 
ment in the near future and that a sen- 
sible conference agreement will be soon 
approved so that this Congress will not 
pass without discharging its duty to 
the small-business interests of the coun- 
try in their most desperate hour, 


Our Good Neighbor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 18,1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dominican Republic, that 
great island nation which has for so 
long constituted the bulwark which has 
protected our southeastern sea frontier 
from atheistic communism, has vigor- 
ously protested to our Department of 
State about some remarks made on the 
floor of this House concerning some of 
the high officials and military men of 
that nation. 

In these times of great peril which 
confronts the free world, I believe it to 
be our duty to not only take cognizance 
of these protests, but to determine if 
they are justified. Naturally, Mr. 
Speaker, it would be quite easy to shrug 
off the matter by simply saying “So 
what?” I must confess that if such pro- 
tests came from one of the great powers, 
I would feel like doing exactly that. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican Re- 
public, although not a world power, mili- 
tarily or economically, is, nevertheless, 
a sovereign nation, and one that has 
demonstrated over many years that it 
is our firm friend and our loyal ally. 
And. of even more importance is the 
fact that the Dominican Republic is an 
American nation. All of these circum- 
stances make it imperative that we ex- 
amine closely the relations that exiat 
between the Dominican Republic ‘and 
our own country, These circumstances 
include not only the geographical posi- 
tion of the Dominican Republic in rela- 
tion to us, but also the ancient and tra- 
ditional principle of noblesse oblige. 

And even more important, Mr. 
Speaker, from the standpoint of our 
own welfare and the welfare of the 
Western Hemisphere, are the continuous 
and vicious attacks that have been for 
so long leveled against the Dominjon 
Republic and its high officials. This 
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constitutes something much more than 
mere coincidence, Itis quite evident to 
all thinking Americans that there exists 
some central authority which has de- 
termined that our loyal ally, the Domini- 
can Republic and its Government, so 
long established and so long friendly to 
us, must be eliminated. It is even more 
surprising when we remember that this 
state of things and all of this senseless 
vituperation has been launched against a 
small and valiant country, one that has 
always been our dependable friend and 
ally; that no such insulting vituperation 
has been unleashed against any Latin 
American nation that has, unlike our 
faithful Dominican ally, failed to openly 
and continuously condemn atheistie 
communism and those who support it for 
the conspiracy of bandits and murderers 
that they are. We must never forget, 
also, that it was not in the Dominican 
Republic that our Vice President, the 
man who holds the second highest elec- 
tive office in our land, and his wife, the 
second lady of our Nation, were mobbed, 
attacked, spat upon, and ridiculed, On 
the contrary, when our Vice President 
and his wife visited the Dominican Re- 
public, they were accorded the most 
friendly and cordial welcome. Indeed, 
there is no record of abuse being heaped 
upon any official visit by any dignitary 
of our Nation who has visited the Do- 
minican Republic, The Dominican Re- 
public has at all times demonstrated 
that it is, in fact and not in theory, a 
good neighbor in the very best sense of 
that term. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the Dominican 
Republic has objected, specifically, to 
the attacks made upon Gen. Rafael 
Trujillo, Ir, who is the highest military 
authority in his country, and who, in 
the past few months, has shown a pro- 
pension to carry on a friendship with 
and associate himself with the highest 
circles of socicty existing on our west 
coast. Unfortunately, some of these 
attacks have shown a tendency to use 
language that is, to say the least, of 
questionable taste, if not downright vul- 
gar. I do not intend to imply, nor shall 
these remarks be construed as criticizing 


any of those who have commented. On 


the contrery, there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that those who have 
engaged in such castigation have had 
nothing more on their minds than the 
expression of the saving grace of humor. 
Be that as it may, in the face of the 
serious and grave world situation which 
threatens the very existence of our 
Christian civilization, the proprigty of 
such humor is also questionable.” Such 
speeches under the conditions now fac- 
ing us tend to reflect upon the dignity 
„ it up to ridi- 

e. à 

Now, Mr, Speaker, it has been alleged 
that General Trujillo, Jr., has been guilty 
of the awful crime of spending some $50,- 
000 a month on certain west-coast ac- 
tresses, and that this sum is equal, give 
or take a little, to the amount of foreign 
aid extended to his country. Those mak- 
ing such statementssimply have not both- 
ered, or have not had the time to acquaint 
themselves with the facts. While I am 
only one humble Member of this great 
and important House, I have made 
it my business to ascertain the facts, 
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Those facts are that we have not made 
any loan or gift to our friends of the 
Dominican Republic, nor have the people 
of that friendly nation participated in 
any way in the vast foreign-aid program 
under which we have for so long been 
distributing the bounty of our own Na- 
tion among the other nations of the 
world. On the contrary, the Dominican 
Republic, our stanch friend and valiant 
ally for so long, is and has been one of 
the few countries which has proudly 
stood upon its own feet, asking and ac- 
cepting nothing from us. Actually, all 
the funds that we have spent in the Do- 
minican Republic, and are spending in 
that proud and sovereign nation, have 
been, and are, to pay for our own tech- 
nical installations there and to pay the 
salaries of the personnel there. Let us 
never forget that our guided-missile pro- 
gram, upon which our very survival may 
depend, is being continuously tested at 
Cape Canaveral, Fla, and that our test- 
ing range extends from Cape Canaveral 
through the Caribbean and into the 
South Atlantic, In order to insure the 
success of this vital part of our Military 
Establishment, we must have military 
establishments, or tracking stations in 
the Caribbean, and we must have tiem 
in a nation that is our firm friend and 
our dependable ally, a nation which has 
demonstrated its stability and ability to 
cope with those evil international Com- 


munists who are so desperate to infl- 


trate all of our most secret defense ac- 
tivities and thus warn and enlighten 
international communism in advance as 
to what may be expected from us in case 
the free world is involved in a holocaust 
which might well mean the end of our 
Christian civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. In this respect, maintain- 
ing friendly and amicable relations with 
the tried and true Dominican Republic 
may well be absolutely necessary to the 
survival of our own great Nation. / 

Mr. Speaker, let me make it quite clear 
that I ask none of my colleagues and 
none of my compatriots to approve or 
pardon the activities of General Trujillo, 
Jr., in connection with his alleged activi- 
ties in Hollywood. I am, quite frankly, 
concerned only with the welfare and sur- 
vival of cur own country. On the other 
hand, I firmly believe that it is incumbent 
upon all of us to refrain from vilification 
of this young man, the commander of the 
military forces of his nation, a nation 
which, to us and to every nation in the 
Americas, occupies a paramount posi- 
tion concerned with the very survival of 
our Nation, and even our hemisphere, 
His nation has long been a good neighbor 
to us. The least we can do is to be a 
good neighbor to his own country. Being 
a good neighbor is a two-way stzeet. 
And, Mr, Speaker, in this instance, as 
selfish as it may sound, our very survival 
may depend upon it. And, even beyond 
that, decency and good manners require 
that we respect our friends. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged that 
the conduct of General Trujillo, Jr., has 
offended some of our traditional precepts 
and morals. May I point out, Mr. 
Speaker, that even granting, for the pur- 
pose of this speech only, that such is the 
case, such conduct would have been quite 
impossible without the active cooperation 
of many of our own compatriots? The 
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alleged exaggerated hospitality of this 
high ranking military man from a 
friendly nation, now so vital to us, would 
have been quite impossible without the 
willing cooperation of citizens of our Na- 
tion, or at least permanent residents. 
Thus it is that if we single out General 
Trujillo, Jr., upon whom to cast asper- 
sions, we must of necessity castigate also 
citizens of our own country. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
all of my colleagues will agree that if, 
as has been alleged, this young military 
officer from our friend and ally, the Do- 
minican Republic, is spending some 
$50,000 a month in our country, 
we should all be very happy. For 
more than a decade now, we have been 
scattering our resources over the 
world—excluding, I am sorry to say, the 
nations of Latin America, to any sub- 
stantial extent, and especially the Do- 
minican Republic—and our riches have 
been depleted accordingly. We are in 
the process of becoming a have-not na- 
tion. It is only a matter of time until 
we must ourselves seek economic assist- 
ance here. Certainly we would be for- 
tunate indeed if we had a host of rich 
young men from other countries who 
would spend large sums in our country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I Sk only 
that my distinguished colleagues and 
my compatriots concern themselves 
with the welfare of our country and do 
not become embroiled in absurd attacks 
upon our friendly neighbors. Every at- 
tack made upon the Dominican Republic 
can benefit only Moscow and Peking. 
I earnestly suggest that every one of my 
distinguished colleagues who has not al- 
ready done so, read the remarks of our 
distinguished colleague from Wisconsin, 
Congressman WitHrow, which appeared 
in the Recorp on the 19th of June, under 
the title “The Interest of International 
Communism Has Been Served.” 

Mr. Speaker, my first objective Is the 
welfare of our own great Nation, and 
the second is the welfare of our sister 
nation of the Americas. Only when 
those objectives have been achieved can 
we have any legitimate concern with 
the welfare of the rest of the world. 


Mounting Debt Plunges Nation Into New 
Monetary Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the sta- 
tistics quoted by Leslie Gould, financial 
editor, in the following article which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal Ameri- 
can of August 4, 1958, are worthy of the 
attention of our colleagues. 

The Republican administration's fall- 
ure to contro! inflation is shown by the 
growth of debt, both public and private: 
Mounrtixe Dest Puonots Nation Inro New 

MONETARY INFLATION 
(By Leslie Gould) 

Tue country:is heading into another kind 

of inflation, 
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hn rerata Shy erally dled 
wage-price inflation, t continues, as - 
denced by the jJust-announced steel price 
increases to offset the July 1 rise in wages. 

Now, the country is plunging into a monè- 
tary inflation, Federal, State and local debts 
are going up. Spending is going up. Den- 
cits are going up. So is money in circu- 
lation, 8 

‘This ls why the stock market has been 
going up in the face of slack business, lower 
earnings and dividends, while bonds, par- 
ticularly governments, have been going 
down, 

PREFER EQUITIES TO CASH 

People would rather have equities than 
money or its equivalent—that is Govern- 
ment bonds. This, even though many stocks 
are selling far too high in relation to cur- 
rent earnings and dividend returns as well 
as prospects in the next year. 

‘There ts u flight from the dollar. 

Here in the picture; 

The Federal Government Is going to spend 
$80.billion in the current fiscal year. In 
the fiscal year just ended it was $72 billion 
and in the previous year $69.4 billion, 

There will be a deficit of 610 to $12 billion, 
maybe more this year, depending on how 
much tax receipts from business are off, In 
the year just ended the deficit was $2.8 bil- 
non against a surplus of $1.6 billion the 
year before. 

The Federal debt limit Is going up perma- 
nently sio billion to $285 billion, plus $3 
billion additional for a limited period, This 
is only a starter if the present free spending 
continues, due to the cold war and the pres- 
sure to spend for prosperity, 

THRIFTY SHUNNING BONDS 


State and local spending is rising as 18 
that debt load, now $52', billion, against 
nearly $16 billion at the end of the war and 
$20.3 billion prewar. 

In this flight from the dollar. individual 
savers and institutional investors are turn- 
ing away from Government bonds. For 
some time now cashing in of United States 
savings bonds has been exceeding sales. In- 
dividual holdings of United States savings 
bonds have slipped from $503 billion in 
June 1956 to $48 billion now. 

Mutual savings banks, which held $12 
bullion of Government bonds in 1947 had 
Teduced this investment to $7.6 billion this 
year, even though deposits have gone in the 
same period from $153 billion to around $33 
billion. 

Life Insurance companies which held 
$206 billion in governments at the end of 
1945 now report $6.9 billion, although total 
life Insurance investments have gone from 
$27.4 billion prewar to $46.4 billion in 1946 
and now are close to the 6100 billion marx 
$98,6 billion to be exact, 

Federal Reserve holdings of Government 
bonds have gone up in the last month $900 
8 totaling $249 billion for the latest 
week. 

‘The Treasury has bought and retired since 
June $456 million of a long term issue pub- 
Ucly offered the first of that month, and 
additionally bought 6133 ½ million for Treas- 
ury investment accounts. 

Commercial banks now hold around $63 
Dillion of Government bonds against $55.8 
billion in June of last year. 

A rise in commercial bank as well as Fed- 
eral Reserve holdings of Government bonds 
is inflationary. This is a form of printing 
press money. It inflates the money supply 
about twice the amount of bonds placed 
with banks. 

The United States Treasury 4 to 6 years 
ago missed the boat. when, instead of con- 
verting a major part of the debt into long 
term bonds for investors, it financed with 
short term securities. Long term securities 
could have been sold then, s 
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HALY DENT INFLATION 

Today, the Treasury can sell only short 
terms, as it found out in June when it tried 
to sell a long-term issue. The Government 
bond market broke and in 3 weeks the Treas- 
ury had to step in and buy back—at lower 
prices—about half of its long-term offering. 
On top ot the staggering Federal debt 
soon to exceed $285 billion—there is the 
$52'4 billion State and local debt. At the 
close of the war the Federal debt was $259 
Dillion, compared to $42 billion prewar, The 
State and local debt was just over $20 billion 


ar, 

This inflation of the Federal debt—about 
half of the war debt was due to the Gov- 
ernment’s fatlure to control inflation then 
is reflected in the tremendous cost of serv- 
icing It—Interest. The interest cost of the 
present Federal debt is $7.6 billion and it 
won't be long before it tops $8 billion. Pre- 
war it was around $1 billion. 

Here ts the rest of the debt picture: 

Consumer credit is now around $43 billion 
against $27.4 billion 6 years ago, $8.4 billion 
at the end of the war, and $72 billion 
prewar.. { 

Nonfarm mortgage debte total around $132 
billion, compared to $32'4 billion at the 
close of the war and 625 billion prewar, 

DEBT NEARING TRILLION 

Corporate debt amounts to about $235 bil- 
lion now against $93.5 billion at the end of 
the war and $73.6 billion prewar. 

To recapitulate, the public debt is between 
$327\4 and $337‘, billion and private debt 
5 and corporate—around $450 bil- 

n. 

Today's dollar is a 62-cent one compared 
to what it was at the end of the war in pur- 
chasing power and a less-than-50-cent one 
compared to what it would buy prewar. 

Inflation is becoming more and more a 
way of life here as it has been so long else- 
where, such as in South America, 


Letters From Readers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Mr. Edward A. Collins which ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun of August 5, 1958; 

Lerrens From READERS— DEMOCRATS BELIEVE 
Farney Wovto App Dionrrr TO SENATE 
(By Edward A. Collins) 

At the turn of the century, the American 
system of elections had sunk in public es- 
teem to such low ebb that it was described 
as that legal process by which the American 
people were permitted to elect to office the 
previous illegal selections of party leaders. 

That such cynical definition is obnoxious 
to the dignity—to say nothing of the sover- 
eignty—of the American people is apparent 
from the opprobrium attached to the smoke- 
filled room of the notorious 1920 manipula- 
tions. But the evil of the smoke-filled room 
was not the aroma of tobacco; it lay in the 
asphyxiation of the will of the American 
people. 

The fact ls the people of New Tork may 
witness just such an outrageous operation 
in this campaign. Indeed, if Democratic 
Party leaders succumb to what are reported 
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to be heavy temptations, and, of course, pres- 
sures, the exercise of their powers of party 
leadership against the candidacy of James 
A, Parley will amount to just mat. 

The smoke-filled room technique is dis- 
tinguishable from s putsch, as one writer 
recently characterized the current movement 
to bypass Parley, only to the degree of phys- 
ical force used. There is no difference in 
the application of moral principles; both are 
used to defeat a decision which would pre- 
vall by orderly constitutional and democratio 


process. 

Democrats throughout this State believe 
that because of his broad national and in- 
ternational experience, Mr. Farley will add 
dignity to the United States Senate, honor 
to New York and all its people. Moreover, 
his record of public service is such as to 
command the respect and support of a very 
considerable body of citizens regardless of 
party affiliation. f 

Supporters of Parley are now entitled as 
both a legal right and as a moral duty to 
advance their reasons for such support. In- 
deed, it is incumbent upon them, as I find 
it now incumbent upon me, to persuade 
those responsible that Parley adherents are 
well in the majority in the Democratic Party 
in New York State, that Interference with or 
frustration of the majority will is abhorrent 
and dangerous, 

* MANHATTAN. 


Our Water Resources as Seen by Senator 
Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was honored by having Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD welcome the members 
to Washington. While he extended the 
members a warm and most cordial wel- 
come, he gave the meeting vitally im- 
portant information on our water re- 
sources in his brilliantly delivered 
speech. I feel all the Members of Con- 
gress will be interested in reading his 
remarks, which I present below: 
WELCOMING SPEECH or SENATOR MIKE MANS- 

b, Democrat, Mowrana, 457TH Na- 
* TIONAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 

Rivers anv Hannons Concarss, May 15, 

1958 

It is indeed a pleasure to be here this 
morning and I bring to all of you the greet- 
ings of the Senate of the United States for 
a most succeeful‘45th convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

During this session of Congress the House 
and Senate have given considerable time 
and deliberation to the best and most im- 
mediate means of combating the recession 
which has engulfed the Nation, The Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has and can continue 
to do s great job in helping to meet this 
challenge through its efforts in behalf of 
water resource development. This Nation's 
water resources are now for their 
worth and t this value is to be fully realized 
it will require a coordinated plan of develop- 
ment and protection. 

President Overton Brooxs and Executive 
Vice President William H. Webb are to be 
highly commended for effective guidance 
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and counsel in developing our water re- 
sources, 

The public works programs being con- 
sidered by Congress as antirecession meas- 
ures include flood control, rivers and har- 
bors construction, watershed programs, 
water-pollution control, and reclamation, all 
of vital concern to you folks. 

Water requirements for this country will 
be much greater in the future than they are 
today. Water use for domestic and industrial 
purposes has increased 50 percent in the past 
10 years. In many areas supply bas not kept 
pace with the demand and this problem will 
become more difficult in the next few years. 

Rivers and ‘harbors projects are naturals 
in any antirecession program, they provide 
employment, they provide a stabilizing influ- 
ence on local economy and provide mutti- 

benefits, The continued growth of 
our population and the expansion of industry 
along our waterways are intensifying flood, 
stream pollution and power problema. This 
organization can be of inestimable value in 
assisting the Federal Government and the 
individual States in meeting these numerous 
problems. We know that our natural wealth 
is not endless and this organization has 
helped and will continue to help guide the 
policy of the Government in water-resource 
development, 

I do not want to appear to be preoccupied 
with construction of power project and navi- 
gation projects for I fully realize the attain- 
ment of our goals in water resource develop- 
mat will require a variety of conservation 
practices. Among these is the prevention 
and control of water pollution and the regu- 
lation of runoffs to even out stream flows, 
In addition, we must give consideration to 
the preservation of our recreation facilities, 

I would like to comment briefly on the in- 
ternational aspects of America’s water re- 
source development. It is not news to any- 
one here that the nations of the free world 
Bre not only competing with the Communiat 
world on a military and ideological basis 
but we are also competing with the Soviet 
Union and her satellites for industrial su- 
premacy, which has dcfinite relationship 
with the development’ of rivers and water- 
ways for power and navigation, 

In the past year several startling reports 
have been issued in the Senate potnting up 
the tremendous progress made in the Soviet 
Union on the development of their water ro- 
sources, 

A report issued by the Senate Committee 
on Interior indicated that Russia and China 
are driving forward river and water resource 
development programs that are overtaking 
those of the United States. 

After Atten Euıkwora, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, returned from his most ro- 
cent trip to the Soviet Union he stated that 
PAs a revult of my inspection of Installations 
in Russia I am convinced that in water 
transportation and hydroelectric power de- 
velopment they are inching ahead of us and 
in some areas of the tooling industry they 
are very Close to our own standards.” 

Hewar Jackson, the Junior Senator from 
Washington made a trip to the Soviet Union 
in 1967 and he reported that he was par- 
Ucularly impressed by the Soviet advance 
in the field of hydroelectric power one of 
the vital bases for industrial growth 3 

strength.” Senator Jackson inspected 
dam at Stalingrad on the Volga River which, 
when completed in the near future, will 
have a generating capacity of 2,310,000 kilo- 


ready has in operation at Kuibyshey on the 
Volga a dam larger than Grand Coulee, It 
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complished what we have in this country 
with free enterprise, but we cannot be over- 
confident. We must go on to greater things 
in the field of water-resource development. 
so that we can maintain this leadership. 
We cannot do this standing still and the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress can be instru- 
mental in seeing that we maintain this 
lead. 

I was indeed sorry that the President saw 
fit to veto the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill. Over 90 percent of the projects in- 
cluded in this general authorization measure 
were approved in Federal Government sur- 
veys and studies, The bil} included many 
Army engineer projects of vital importance 
to every section of the country, flood-control 
projects, harbor projects, and multi-pur- 
pose power projects, 

This legislation has been referred back to 
the Senate Committee on Public Works and 
I am confident that the committee will rec- 
ommend that the Congress override the 
Presidential veto. An additional year’s de- 
lay in authorizing these projects will have 
grave consequences, especially at this time 
when stimulants and new sources of employ- 
mont are so badly needed. 

The Rivers and Harbors Congress is near- 

ing ita half century of service to the Nation 
in preserving and developing our water re- 
sources, Water has been taken for granted 
for far too many years and largely through 
the efforts of this organization we in Amer- 
ica are becoming water conscious, a major 
factor in the growth of the United States. 
» The Senate is truly indebted to the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Congress for its advice and 
counsel. Majority Leader Lyrspow JOHN- 
sow and my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Montana, James E. Murray, and the 
entire membership of the Senate join me in 
welcoming the Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress to the Natlon’s Capitol. 


Loophole in Law Permits Food Chains To 
Escape FTC Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude a letter that the Honorable OREN 
Hanns, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, has 
received from Chairman John W. 
Gwynne of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in regard to a serious loophole In 
our laws that has been construed by the 
courts as permitting chain food stores, or 
any other business for that matter, to 
escape Federal Trade Commission scru- 
tiny of unfair trade practices by the sim- 
ple expedient of buying a minority in- 
terest in a small meatpacking plant. 

The Senate has passed legislation to 
close this loophole and to bring the 
wholesaling of meat, so far as unfair 
trade practices are concerned, under the 


Trade Commission. At present the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sole juris- 
diction in this area. Since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture lacks the experience, 
and judging from its lack of activity, the 
will to discharge its responsibility, I be- 
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lleve it is important that Congress com- 
Plete action on this legislation before 
we adjourn, 

Joint hearings on various proposals to 
accomplish this objective were conducted 
by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee’s Commerce and 
Finance Subcommittee, of which I am 
privileged to be chairman, and the Judi- 
clary Antitrust Subcommittee headed by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
CetLer!. These joint hearings resulted 
in a determination that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee had 
jurisdiction in this field, and our com- 
mittee reported favorably H. R. 11234. 
The House Committee on Agriculture 
ano reported a bill on this subject, H. R. 

The latter bill was cleared by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and is now on the House 
Calendar. I urgently request my col- 
leagues in the House to give serious con- 
sideration to this important measure 
and recommend a thorough study of the 
views expressed by Chairman Gwynne in 
the following letter: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington; August 4, 1958. 
Hon Oxen Hargis, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
` and Foreign Commerce, Houte of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Ma. CHamman; With the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress rapidly drawing to a 
close, the Federal Trade Commission desires 
to call your attention to a most serious and 
pressing legislative problem which has been 
constantly increasing and which, in the ab- 
sence of remedial legislation in this seasion, 
could jeopardize a substantial part of the 
Commission's antimonopoly program. 

As you are aware, by reason of the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, as amended, the Com- 
mission has been deprived ot jurisdiction 
over those corporations which qualify as 
packers within the meaning of that act. 
Among the corporations so qualifying and by 
reason thereof completely exempt from the 
provisions of various statutes enforced by 
the Commission, are the Nation's seven lead- 
ing food chainstore organizations. 

In a recent examination of our recorda, 
we found that we had 30 cases in the investi- 
gational stage which involved firms either 
listed as packers or claimed to be packers 
under the provisions of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 

During the last 60 days, there have been 
Closed or recommended for closing 6 cases 
on the basis that the proposed respondents 
were packers. Four of these involved charges 
of price discrimination or receipt of discrimi- 
natory prices by retall grocery chains. One 
involved a cereal and flour manufacturer 
allegedly engaged in price discrimination. 
Another involved one of the largest fruit and 
vegetable canners in the United States. 

Increasingly, other corporations are clatm- 
ing the sume exemption or are taking steps 
to qualify. In one litigated case a large 
chain recently purchased 100 shares of stock 
in a packing organization and immediately 
filed a motion for dismissal. 

At present. we are investigating a buying 
group in the purchase of frozen 
fooda h a subsidiary which acts as a 
broker and collects brokerage on purchases 
made for this group. We recently recetvett 
a letter from the attorney representing both 
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$300. In the letter advising us of this stock 
purchase, the attorney made the following 
statement: . 

“Moreover, we think it proper to advise 
that it ls our considered legal opinion that 
as of this date the Federal Trade Commission 
has no further jurisdiction or control over 
either of the respective operations of [the 
buying group or the broker] since each is 
now under the Jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture by virtue of having become 
embraced under the provisions of the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act.” 

In seven cases the Commission's Bureau of 
Litigation has returned to the Bureau of In- 
vestigation files containing a recommenda- 
tion for complaint, for further investigation 
to détermine whether the Commission has 
jurisdiction under the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act. Several of these cases involve 
some of the Nation's largest business organi- 


- gations. 


The Federal Trade Commission appreciates 
your continued interest in the success of our 
work, and we earnestly hope you will do all 
in your power to secure passage of appropri- 
ate legislation which would avoid the frus- 
tration of à substantial segment of our anti- 
trust laws. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Jons W. GWYNNE, 
Chairman. 


Address of Secretary of State Carmine G. 
De Sapio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include the following report and 

peech delivered by the Secretary of 
tate of New York, the Honorable Car- 
mine G. De Sapio, on July 30 at the 

Washington Irving High School in New 

York City. Several hundred members 

of the civil defense of the borough of 

Manhattan applauded the utterances of 

Mr. De Sapio. 

SpcreTaRY or State DrSarto LAMBASTS THE 
ELSEXHOWER ADMINISTRATION ror FarLrNG To 
‘TAKS ACTION IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF FAU 
our SHELTERS, CLAIMING Tuar THERE Is No 
NATIONAL CIvIL DEFENSE PLAN IN Errect— 
Apps THAT ADEQUATE CIVIL DEFENSE Is VITAL, 
Nor ONLY as PREPARATION ror ANY Emin- 
GENCY, BUT ALSO AS A DETERRENT TO ACGRES- 
ston 
At the special award ceremonies honoring 

civil defense volunteers who have been pre- 

sented with 5-year service certificates, held 
at the Washington Irving High School, 16th 

Street and Irving Place, Wednesday evening, 


Secretary of State Carmine G. Desapio, rep- ` 


resenting Gov. Averell Harriman, criticized 
the Eisenbower administration for failing to 
take action in the construction of fallout 
shelters. 

Mr, Desaplo declared that the interna- 
tional situation in the Middle East had 
shaken the American people out of their 
complacency and had made them more fully 
cognizant of the “capabilities and readiness 
of our civil defense forces.” 

Mr. DeSapio, in indignant tone, charged 
the Federal administration with adamant 
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irresponsibility, adding that “there is no 
national civil defense plan in effect today, 
much less the means of carrying out such 
a plan in the event of attack.“ 

Mr. Desapio s speech follows: 

am very happy to be here this evening 
and to participate in these ceremonies 
honoring a group of my fellow-citizens of 
Manhattan who have earned the respect, the 
admiration and the gratitude of every New 
Yorker. 

“Governor Harriman has asked me to ex- 
tend to each of you ladies and gentlemen 
his personal good wishes and his very 
warmest appreciation for the remarkable Job 
you have done, here in one of America’s most 
critical defense areas, to protect our city 
against the threat of attack. 

“There probably is not a man or woman in 
New York who has not wondered at some 
time during the past 3 weeks if the terrible 
moment of war might not be imminent. 
Surely, there are few of us who can honestly 
Bay that we have not asked ourselves what 
would happen if, suddenly, without warn- 
ing, the terrible weapons of modern war- 
fare wefe to come hurtling down upon us 
from the skies. 

“Indeed, the international events of the 
past few weeks have shaken most Americans 
out of the complacent attitude which has 
prevailed for many months, and have 
brought to each of us a much fuller and im- 
mediate personal concern for the capabili- 
ties and readiness of our civil defense forces. 

“I pray to God that these forces never will 
be called upon to perform the services for 
which they have been trained. But, cer- 
tainly, it is reassuring to know that they 
stand ready to spring to action at amoment’s 
notice, if necessary. 

“Perhaps only as such critical times as 
these do we truly realize the debt of grati- 
tude which each of us owes to the volunteer 
workers who man our city’s defense sys- 
tem, and to whom civil defense is a matter 
of personal concern at all times. 

“For these are the men and women whose 
volunteer efforts, and whose dedication to 
the safety of their fellow citizens, have bullt 
in New York State the largest, the best 
equipped and the best trained civil defense 
organization in America. 

“The members of this vast organization 
serve entirely in the public interest, without 
pay or allowances. Their only reward, and 
I can assure you that it is a considerable 
one, is the knowledge and satis- 
faction of having accepted a formidable task 
and having fulfilled their self-imposed re- 
sponsibilities capably and with distinction. 

“The Civil Defense Corps of New York 
City offers a particularly fine example of the 
spirited and unselfish devotion that has 


into being. 


“Under the very able leadership of Maj. 
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prodding the Federal Government into rec- 
ognizing and fulfilling its responsibilities, 
Largely through his efforts, Congress has 
passed legislation which establishes joint re- 
sponsibility between the Federal and State 
Governments, and provides for Federal con- 
tributions to the costs of State and local 
civil defense organizations, 

“This is an important step In the right 
direction, and one in which every New York- 
er may take special pride, 

“The Federal Government has refused, 
however, to recognize any obligation for 
the construction of fallout shelters. Ac- 
cording to reliable press accounts, the 
Gaither report called for the immediate 
commencement of a nationwide shelter pro- 
gram. The Eisenhower administration sup- 
pressed that report and twice has refused 
a request by Governor Harriman's commit- 
tee to release the portion dealing with fall- 
out shelters, so that we might know the 
dangers facing us. This is but another ex- 
ample of the attitude of certain officials in 
Washington who seem to feel that the true 
facta of the world situation are too alarming 
for the American people to be properly in- 
formed about them. 

“With such an attitude prevalent among 
the high officials responsible for the de- 
tense of our Nation, it is time that recog- 
nition was given to the men and women 
who have seen for themselves the dangers 
our country faces, and who have done some- 
thing about it by offering their services to 
civil defense. This spring Governor Har- 
riman inaugurated the program of awarding 
certificates of public service to all civil de- 
fense volunteers who have served for 5 
years or more. It is the first time, any- 
where, that such recognition has been of- 
fered. 

“Tonight's awards come at a time when 
it ts especially clear to all of us that an ade- 
quate civil defense is vital, not only as 
preparation for any emergency, but also as a 
deterrent to ion, These certificates 
of public „Which have been signed 
by the governor, and to which he has af- 
fixed his privy seal, are presented in ac- 
knowledgment of the services rendered in 
countless hours of emergency, danger, and 
need when civil defense proved its value 
in peacetime, and demonstrated its readiness 
for a vastly greater emergency which, I be- 
lieve, can still, and can only, be avoided 
if we are prepared to meet it.” 


The President Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the high point in recent meet- 
ings of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has been remarks from the 
President. At the 45th national conven- 
tion, held here in Washington, D. C., this 
year, we were honored by having the 
speech from the President delivered by 
Maj. Gen. J. S. Bragdon, special assist- 
ant to the President of the United 
States. The President in his remarks 
recognized the importance of river and 
harbor and water resources development. 
General Bragdon gave us a short, but 
vitally important speech on his own be- 
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half and I take pleasure in presenting 

herewith these two addresses: 

Remarks py Mas. Gen. J. S. Bracpon, BPE- 
CIAL ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unrrep STATES, BEFORE THE 457m ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
Harsors Cononess, Wasttincton, D. C. 
Mav 16, 1958 
Mr, Chairman, distinguished guests, 

and gentiomen, the President asked 

me to convey to you his personal regards 
and to present a message to all in attend- 
ance at this conference. It is a great privi- 


«Member of Congress, President, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean OverTon: Please give my greetings to 
those attending the 45th annual convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

‘This annual meeting demonstrates the 


possible participation and cooperation in the 
development of our resource projecta, 

This work takes time and skill. It is a 
real application of Amercian democracy; 
with all voices heard, all needs fairly 
weighed. 

We begin with a host of problems; the 
growing competitive usea of water, the 
thirst of our complex metropolitan and zu- 
burban areas, the sometimes overlapping and 
conflicting responsibilities of Federal, State, 
and local agencies, In trying to answer 
these problems there are bound to be honest 
differences of opinion, but every effort must 
be made to move forward to new achteve- 
ments in the public interest. 

Our plans should be comprehensive to keep 
in balance all types of public construction 
according to thelr relative urgencies. 

Legistation for the 12 interstate compacts 
recently enacted by the Congress is a good 
example of the way water resource plans can 
be hammered out by enlisting the abilities 
of all concerned. Then as all join in vigor- 
ous preliminary participation, there in good 
reason to believe they will continue to share 
in the actual, development, operation, and 
maintenance of works of improvement. 
This healthy process js weil known to the 
members of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress who have long played an active 
part in this demanding field. 

In thia spirit, I am delighted to send best 
wishes to you for another fine convocation. 

Sincerely, x 
Dwianr D. Eistxnowen, 

The President emphasized, nò you have 
noted, what we believe to be one of the 
fundamental prerequisites for securing the 
kind of water resource development from 
which we all can receive lasting satiafac- 
tion—hroad participation, cooperation, and 
willingness to share responsibility. 

Since time began, man has had to deal 
with the plain but stubborn fact that his 
wants are infinite while the resources avail- 
able to satisfy them have specific limits. 
History is replete with examples of how so- 
cleties down through the ages have organized 
themselves to match resources with needs, 
Success in this effort has insured survival, 
as with Switzerland. Pallure to do so re- 
suited in decline and ultimate decay as with 
ancient Syria. 

In the United States, we have traditionally 
recognized the right of freedom of action of 
individuals. But, in George Bernard Shaw's 


language, “Liberty 
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compromise when necessary for the overall 
good. 

Our public works needs have pyramided, 
Count the needs of your children and grand- 
children and those of your neighbors. In 
ever-increasing amounts they require addi- 
tional public facilities, including water sup- 
ply, water transportation, and all the other 
blessings that result from the best uses of 
water, 

‘Their needs are augmented by greater 
wants for better living, a better car, wider 
streets, and better lighting. We want our 
children’s standard of living to grow. 

When our citizens become cramped in our 
cities and want the fresh alr and greater 
space of the suburbs, they get on the move. 
And Mr. Tom Jones, citizen, expects his 
public servants to provide additional public 
facilities for him to do so, We believe the 
expectations reasonable. 

These not-so-unrensonable needs, wants, 
and growth movements have expanded to 
such gargantuan proportions that our re- 
sources have become taxed and we must 
choose between them. We must determine 
the relative urgencies of these demands. We 
need a sound method for this determination. 

In a particular sense, when â region's citi- 
zens count up thelr natural water and related 
land resources and consider their future, 
should they in an arid region say, “We shall 
make steel here,” or in the midst of the 
Rockies, “We shall raise cattle here.” Should 
they not rather inquire, “What can we best 
do with what God has given us? What water 
resources have we? Are they limited? Can 
we augment them? Can we use them to 
transport materials to us and to carry away 
what we make? Shall we farm, mine, raise 
cattle, or manufacture? Finally, in view 
of all factors, what various alternatives have 
‘we to choose from to best guide our immedi- 
ate future and the longer range future of our 
children?" 

We believe a sound answer is that the best 
path of growth is that which nature dictates 
with all her assets weighed together. It is 
not a unilateral approach which springs from 
a study by any one agency which has been 
charged with one major function, We be- 
Neve any region has a right to consider all 
possible alternative choices for its future 
growth. 

We believe simply that the principles, 
choice, and selection of “the best for the 
region,” “the best for the basin,” the best 
for the State,” and ‘the best for the Nation” 
should be applied to all planning before de- 
cisions are made. And all the folks of the 
region, basin, or State should have a voice 
in this planning from the beginning. 

Comprehensive planning connotes not only 
a coordination of the functional planning 
of agencies and the harmonizing of the ef- 
forts of all levels of government, but aggres- 
sive participation by those primarily con- 
cerned. We have only to look at the $12- 
billion plan of the great State of California 
for an outstanding example, Think of it— 
a €12-billion plan for one State. It is their 
plan. Of course, they have cooperated with 
Federal and local agencies in ita development 
and desire the benefits of such Federal as- 
sistance as the laws provide, But California 
has u plan based on California’ conception 
of California's future. 

The great State of Texas is, I understand, 
developing a long-range plan which, too, will 
be Texas’ own plan as Texans see their 
destiny. 

T believe you in this Rivers and Harbors 
Congress agree in wanting the best plan. not 
the next best, The recommendations of the 
President's Advisory Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, submitted to the Congress 
of the United States in January 1056, con- 
tained policies and principles with attendant 
organizations to make our water-resources- 
development programs the best. 
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They mark out coordinated course of 
ss whose sole objective ts to attain the 

Our water policies, to a degree, have, like 
Topsy, just growed" In a somewhat piece- 
meal fashion. This was only natural, since 
the Federal Government has at different his- 
torical periods responded to the most promi- 
nent pressure of need of the people of that 
period, Emphasis on functional develop- 
ment through programs of specific agencies 
with specific duties was natural, But as the 
country has become more and more closely 
knit together, and its needs have grown in 
diversity, complexity, and sixe, these func- 
tions have overlapped and impinged on each 
other in many regions, 

Some years ago a friend of mine told mo 
of the expansion of his company in the 
food line. It absorbed many smaller food 
businesses, some of which in turn had sev- 
eral lines which competed with those of 
other divisions of the mother company. This 
overlapping took place not only in type of 
Product but soon in the regions served geo- 
graphically. The law of diminishing returns 
came into play and earnings fell, Manage- 
ment then had to reexamine their resources 
and objectives and do some pruning, No 
major divisions were eliminated but collabo- 
ration was secured through establishment 
of definite policies and a rearrangement of 
the organization to assure their carrying out. 

The nted for coordination of our water 
resource development through adoption of a 
broad national policy with effective organi- 
vation to follow up ts greater today than 
ever, We need some more definite charts 
and guides to follow as programs and proj- 
ects multiply. 

I would like to recall for your considera- 
tion a point made by your able President, the 
Honorable Congressman Overton Brooxs, in 
his statement before the House Public Works 
Committee several years ago. It is even 
more applicable today. He stated that the 
matter of providing a sound policy for the 
conservation and development of our coun- 
try's water resources is of broad national in- 
terest involving the Federal Governmont, the 
States, the political subdivisions, corporate 
entities, and individuals, 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
has been traditionally a leader in the water 
resources development of our country. We 
can take comfort in the knowledge that your 
organization will continue to advance the 
common effort for better balanced, more eco- 
nomic, coordinated public construction in 
which all citizens can participate and from 
which all will benefit. 


Lincoln High School Band Rates Praise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


i OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Lincoln 
High School Band of Vincennes, Ind., is 
a very outstanding organization. This 
is not Just my opinion; it has been con- 
firmed in the State band contests for 
the last 8 years, in which the Lincoln 
band has been among the first division 
class A leaders in each instance. Two 
years ago it was chosen as one of two 
bands to appear before the National 
Musical Education Association. It is a 
band with an impressive tradition, a 
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tradition which is being carried on this 
year. 

On August 23, the Lincoln High 
School Band will be the featured band 
at the Chicagoland Musical Festival, 
demonstrating their marching and play- 
ing ability at (in) (on) Soldiers Field, 
Chicago, This is an honor richly de- 
served for this fine organization. But 
even this is not what truly distinguishes 
this group in my mind. 

It costs money to send a band on spe- 
cial trips. The Vincennes community 
has responded to the needs of the band 
on several occasions. For this Chicago 
trip, the band members decided they 
would not ask the people of Vincennes 
for additional money, but each would 
pledge to earn at least $15 to turn over 
to the general expense fund. As a con- 
sequence they offered their services for 
car washing, lawn-mowing, cleaning and 
other chores and raised the money on 
their own. 

To me, this kind of spirit and self- 
reliance are what we most want to see 
in our young people. It demonstrates 
the kind of qualities that go into pro- 
ducing the finest American citizens. 
These boys and girls know how to work 
together to achieve the things they want, 
and this ability is not limited to their 
musical performance, I know Indiana 
will have good reason to be proud of 
them when they appear in Chicago. 


The Christian Science Monitor Appraises 
the Work of the Antitrust Division of 
the Justice Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor, one of the 
Nation's leading newspapers, recently 
published a series of excellent articles 
by Vartanig Vartan analyzing the anti- 
trust policy and action of the Eisenhower 
administration. These articles plainly 
show that the antitrust laws have been 
enforced with vigor, but that at the same 
time the program has been fair and well 
balanced. It is to the credit of Judge 
Hansen, the head of the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice; and 
his predecessor, Judge Barnes, that this 
work has won such high praise. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sert this fine series of articles: 
WASHINGTON Panapox—Zeat Fans ANTITRUST 

Moves 

As business salls into the second half of 
stormy 1958, executives pace the deck, fret- 
ting about wage contracts and prices, sales, 
and profits. But they share the conviction 
that the coming months—give or take a half 
dozen—will calm the churning waters. 

Today, the biggest lingering concern of 
the businessman is not the economic out- 
jook but the long antitrust arm (“You can 
run but you can't hide“) of the United 
States. It can dart, quicker than a lashing 
typhoon, out of a calm sky. 
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Nary a mention of this ogre creeps into 
the stately, soothing words of the company 
annual report, but to his confidants the ex- 
ecutive mutters darkly about the ghostly 
arm from Washington. 

PICKLE PACKERS, TOO 

‘The ghost has taken form to reach out re- 

cently for such giants as Gulf Ou. Radio 

tion of America, Bethlehem Steel, 
Continental Can, Procter & Gamble, Fore- 
most Dalries, and dozens of other major 
firms. è 

The small fellow Is safer but scarcely im- 
mune. The Justice Department has moved 
against waste-rag sellers in St. Louis. pickle 
packers in New York, and live lobster dis- 
tributors in Maine. 

‘The antitrust ghost casts a chronic shadow 
over General Motors, and United States Steel 
takes infinite care to see that its steelmaking 
capacity stays below one-third of the indus- 
try total. 

The corporate Ulysses must hold a firm 
hand on the sales-and-profit tiller but keep 
glancing over his shoulder at the shifting 
antitrust winds which blow from Washing- 
ton. There is no warning when old laws 
may receive new interpretations and the 
businessmen abhors this sort of uncertainty. 

A political paradox clouds the sky. The 
Republican administration of President 
Eisenhower has hotly patrolied the antitrust 
lanes in a manner that puts to shame past 
Democratic regimes. d 

“What,” the businessman cries 
“gives?” 


out, 


SOME SAY “RED HERRING” 


Some observers say the intensified anti- 
trust action constitutes a convenient “red 
herring” for the administration, which 
wants to escape any stigma of favoring big 
business. 

This philosophy may pay off at the polis 
(the Justice Department usually manages to 
file a well-publicized sult just before the 
November election). But the procedure 
scarcely wins the heart of the company ex- 
ecutive who often feels that antitrust laws 
persecute him for superior performance. 

The Government's chief trustbusters, in- 
terviewed in their paneled offices in Wash- 
ington, tell reporters they simply seek to 
enforce the statutes. They deny any veiled 
plans to shackle business giants and spring 
the votes. 

However, the Nation's Capital Is a city 
where nothing beyond the weather report 
is issued without some shade of political 
significance. (Wall Street, for one place, 
never can quite get this fact through its 
head.) 

Certainly, the Eisenhower regime In its 514 
years, could have gone easier in its antitrust 
endeavors. Herbert Brownell, Jr. who 
helped to produce the storm as Attorney 
General before he returned to his old New 
York law firm last October, ranked as one 
of the Cabinet advisers closest to Mr. 

ZEAL EXCITES NOTICE 

But there exists another factor in the 
mung of antitrust activity more 
im that bold political motives. This 
factor, which never sees the light of public 
print, is the zeal of a large corps of lawyers 
and economists by the Justice De- 
partment. Attorneys who have watched the 
inner workings of this mechanism use such 
terms as “missionary dedication” in describ- 

ing this zeal. 5 

The Justice Department employs nearly 
250 lawyers, and a hardy group of them, 
coupled with the economists, delight in the 
pursuit of suits which business claims are 
almed to bring big business to its knees. 

In fiscal 1952—the year before the Repub- 
Ucans won the White House—the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department filed 30 
cases, The number of new proceedings, 
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steadily to 55 in fiscal 1957 and the 
total for the newly ended July-to-June year 
runs nearly as high. x 

Antitrust law seeks to promote competi- 
tion in the open market. It is as distino- 
tively American as the hot dog or the cow- 
boy movie. 

CREDO ENUNCIATED 

Victor R. Hansen, a mild and kindly faced 
man who looks like everybody's favorite 
uncle, is charged with the responsibility 
today of enforcing the antitrust laws in his 
post as Assistant Attorney General. He is a 
former superior court judge in California 
and has served in his present capacity since 
July 1956, under appointment by President 
Eisenhower. 

In a speech earlier this year he set forth 
the following antitrust credo: 

“The antitrust laws are designed to pre- 
serve the competitive system of free enter- 
prise which is perhaps the country's proudest 
boast. We reject socialistic schemes of state 
planning, and a business life dominated by 
restrictive cartels and regulations. We be- 
lieve that a large part of the materia) gains 
achieved by this country stem from our sys- 
tem of free and open competition under pri- 
vate enterprise, 

“We are sure that in the final analysis, a 
free economy is best for all. And the anti- 
trust division seeks to preserve that free 
economy through the enforcement of our 
counjry’s antitrust laws.” 

CLIMATE OF FREE MARKETS 


Mr. Hansen (he is called Judge Hansen 
by his staff) denies that the administration 
takes a stand against business—big or small, 
“Our goal,” he says, is to promote a climate 
of free markets in which all business can 
prosper and grow.” 

He points out that the current adminis- 
tration has brought suits against lead pro- 
ducers, shrimp dealers, airlines, trailer oper- 
ators, labor organizations, shipping firms, 
and linen suppliers. 

“Antitrust has moved against restraints on 
the manufacture of eye glasses, false teeth, 
and vitamin pills,” he adds. “It covers the 
theater and arts as well. Thus, we have 
proceeded against restraints by the New York 
City Theater Scenery Haulers as well as the 
International Boxing Club; and blending 
theater with sport, as well as with a sense of 
humor, we haye attacked restraints on com- 
mercial wrestling.” 

Tovecn OPPONENTS FOR WALL Sraeerr's Best— 
Antirraust Lawyers Hrr Harp at Bic 
Busrxess { 
The pay scale for trial attorneys in the 

Antitrust Division of the Justice Department 

starts at $7,570 and ends at $11,610. When 

he leaves Washington to try a case in court, 
the Government lawyer receives $12 a day 
for all expenses, 

“We lose money on these trips,” an anti- 
trust lawyer confides. “We get a hotel room 
for $5.50 a day and we eat in second-rate 
restaurants. In the end we put out our own 
money.” 

When he appears in court, the truste 
busting attorney may find his opponent is a 
top partner in a Wall Street law firm, a man 
whose pretax income can hit $200,000 in a 
good year. And these are good years for 
corporation lawyers whose clients are dis- 
tressed by antitrust jitters. 

FULL BACKING OF UNITED STATES 

‘The salary scale may suggest that the Jus- 
tice Department attorney begins his court 
battles with the odds heavily against him, 
But there is one point in his favor, and no- 

the Wall Street lawyer—ever for- 
gets it: the might and majesty of the United 

States Government stands in back of the 

antitrust attorney. Moreover, the Gorern- 

ment is the Nation's biggest banker, land- 
lord, insurance agent, and job giver, 
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The simple act of fling an antitrust case 
(the labors are not so simple; in one sult the 
Government interviewed 2,000 service station 
operators in its field preparation) places a 
tremendous pressure on the corporate de- 


mate; an official of Madison Square Garden 
Corp. admits that the Garden switched law- 
yers after its law firm—a prominent New 
York brace of names—lost an antitrust case, 
Highly paid and highly trained corpora- 
tion lawyers are articulate men and, in off- 
the-record ions, they level some of 
the more telling criticism at the current 
trend (lawyers call it “thrust") of anti- 
trust endeavor. 
MERGER MORALE SHAKEN 
Some see a gathering assault on big busi- 
Ness per se. This would follow the reasoning 
that bigness is tantamount to badness. The 
Justice Department denies any such course, 
but many a legal specialist remains skeptical. 
‘The Supreme Court decision last year, that 
Du Pont violated antitrust laws with ita 23 
percent stock ownership in General Motors 
deait a staggering blow to corporate merger 
morale in general. This started out as a 
Sherman Act case, but the decision hinged 
on a Clayton Act violation. What use the 
trustbusters will make of this decision re- 
mains to be seen, but it certainly strengthens 
the hand of the administration in antitrust 
attacks. 
“It is very interesting.” notes a top cor- 
poration lawyer, “that the Union Carbide 
‘complaint was issued about a month after 
the Du Pont-General Motors decision.” The 
Pederal Trade Commission entered this nc- 
tion, charging that Union Carbide's acquisi- 
tion of Visking Corp. either will lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly In the 
field of polyethylene (the fastest growing 
Plastic and that squeeze bottle miracle) and 
synthetic sausage casings. 
NEW TARGETS LOOM 
Today, the FTC gnd the Justice Depart- 
ment are hammering away at big corporate 
mergers, citing violations of the Clayton Act 
Qs amended in 1950. Within a few years, 
if the Government loses the key 
canes, the antitrust guns will swing onto 
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frenzied antitrust activity. 

Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, is one man who believes otherwise. In 
a recent speech he declared: “Many of the 
actions instituted by the Antitrust Division 
during the past year have been aimed at con- 
spiracies to fix the selling price of commodi- 
ties which are of vital importance in the 
budget of every consumer.” 

PRICE FIXING CHARGED 

As examples, Mr. Hansen points to an ac- 
tion in Oregon concerning a conspiracy to fix 
Prices on milk and to cases in New England in 
which the Government claimed contractors 
for concrete form: work conspired to boost the 
cost of building a typical house by $100, 

‘The Government also has charged price fix- 
ing on such consumer items as kitchen ap- 
pliances, hardware, gasoline, and housewares. 
But it evidently feels the need for selling its 
antitrust. program to the public, a rather 
puzzled group of some 172 million persons 
watching prices creep up on virtually every 
item it buys. 

When William P. Rogers held his first press 
conference last December after taking office 
as Attorney General! he outlined plans to 
show the public that trustbusting today 
helps to keep the cost of living down. 

He wus asked what form the policy line on 
antitrust cases will take and he replied: “We 
will follow pretty much the same policy in 
the antitrust feld as in the past. 1 do 
think, maybe, we ought to expiaih the work 
of the Antitrust Division more than we have 
done in the past,” 


Section 7 RENOVATED, TicHTexx>—Anti- 
TRUST Dave Gers New Trrrn 
Lawyers speak of old section 7 and new 
section 7 in somewhat the same manner 
housewives talk about their old ice box 

and their new refrigerator. 

‘What is section 7, that vague term that 
sounds to the layman like an errand some- 
body forgot to run? 

It is the main weapon wielded by the 
Justice Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission in thelr current campaign to 
batter down business mergers. 

The existence of new or amended section 
7 of the Clayton Act provided important an- 
titrust ammunition for the Etsenhower ad- 
ministration. The FTC and the Justice De- 
partment, in effect, could replace smoke 
shells with high explosives, thanks to a 
stronger statute. 

The Truman administration filed only a 
single section 7 case (in June 1952 against, 
Pillsbury Mills for acquiring firms 
family flour and flour-base mixes). 


\ MERGERS CONTESTED 

Every one of the cases contested a merger 
or acquisition by some substantial company. 
of defendants reads like a Who's 


Some of the cases (e. g. Farm Journal and 
General Shoe) were settled by the ordering 
of limited divestiture. Others like Hilton 
Hotels and Union Bag gave rise to consent 


But the bulk of the cases are pending. 
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When the Supreme Court in 1950 approved 

the acquisition of Consolidated Steel Corp. 
-by United States Steel the weakness of the 

Sherman Act of 1890 as a standard in pre- 

venting mergers became apparent. With its 

1950 amendment of section 7 of the Clayton 

Act, Congress sought to strengthen prior ilm- 

itations on mergers. 

LOOPHOLE 

New section 7, also known as the Celler- 
Kefauver amendment, was broadened to 
cover corporations acquiring the assets, as 
well as the stock, of another company, This 
was designed to plug a loophole in the former 
statute. 

Here is the heart of amended section 7: 

“Nor corporation * shall acquire 
"°° the stock * * * or * ane of 
another corporation where in any line 
of commerce in any section of the country 
the effect of such acquisition may be sub- 
stantially to lessen competition, or to tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

With tooth-comb care the forthcoming 
antitrust court trials will transform the 
wording of the new section into the hard 
reality of specific decisions. 

BETHLEHEM CASE CITED 


The most important section 7 case went to 
trial this spring and a Federal court judge 
will issue his decision tn the fall. This Jus- 
tice Department suit concerns the proposed 
acquisition of Youngstown Sheet & Tube by 
Bethlehem Steel, At stake is the consolida- 
tion of 2 steel giants with more than 83 bil- 
Hon in assets, the biggest potential merger 
in business history. 

Victor R. Hansen, the administration's 
chief trustbuster, said in an interview earlier 
this year that “the Bethlehem case comes 
closest to what Congress had in mind in 
amending section 7.” 

“This case will be a guidepost—one way or 
the other,” he noted. Even an adverse deci- 
sion—to the Government—will clarify the 
law. 

“We file cases that we think violate the 
law. But also we're responsible to try cases 
that help to clarify the law.” 

At present, a huge bolling pot of uncer- 
tainty confuses the public—and even distin- 
guished lawyers—as to whether the amended 
section 7 contains teeth, or merely gums. 

Declared a prominent attorney last au- 
tumn: “One of the few things I may safely 
say with regard to section 7 is that the ex- 
tent of its application is not definitely set- 
tied. 

DUAL ADMINISTRATION 

‘The antitrust horse carries not one Govern- 
ment white knight but a double saddle. Rid- 
ing along with the Justice Department is the 
PTC. Both of these administration knights 
are charging, lances lowered, against corpo- 
rate defendants in section 7 cases, 

The FTC, for example, charged last October 
that Procter & Gamble (which makes Ivory 
soap that is nuded as 99 percent pure“) 
was something Jess than 99+\jo9 percent pure 
in acquiring Clorox Chemicsl Co., described 
as the Nations largest seller of liquid house- 
hold bleach. 

‘This merger, the FTC complaint sald, “may 
substantially leasen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly.” Thus, the Government 
antitrust knight rides hard in the battle of 


soapsuds. 
VARIETY OF ACTIONS 


In addition to its merger suits, the FTC 
this year has brought such varied actions as 
a case claiming a New York firm made mis- 
representations in the sale of mail-order 
merchandise and that a Cleveland company 
used false advertising In the sale of candy 
vending machines, 

In other suits it charged a Holyoke, Mass., 
concern with failing to reveal that a house- 
hold detergent is dangerously flammable and 
a nationwide clothing chain with making 
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faise price claims and misbranding its gar- 
ments. False labeling on fur and wool gar- 
ments is another feld that catches the FTC 
eye. 

Since the PTC and the Justice Department 
are given the dual administration of anti- 
trust Jaws, there can arise some perplexity 
as to which agency will mount the battle. 

Sometimes it boils down to a case of which 
one gets there first. This has led to a joke 
among lawyers in Washington that one 
agency opens its office half an hour earlier 
than the other so that it can get first crack 
at the mergers announced In the morning 


papers. 


CONSENT Decrees Arp TRUSTaUSTING 


Antitrust activity in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has placed reliance in some of 
its most far-reaching cases on a legal device 
called the consent decree. This provides for 
the settlement of a suit—legally binding on 
both the Government and defendant cor- 
porations—without the protracted delays, 
notriety, and expenses of a trial. 

In 1956—an election year—the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department closed 
& cases, 22 of them by consent decrees. 

The finest flowering came early in the 
year when within a month's period the Jus- 
tice Department blossomed out with consent 
settiements in a quartet of big suits. The 
defendants were American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, International Business Machines, 
Hilton Hotels, and General Shoe. 

IBM AGREES TO SELL 


The strategist in effecting these settle- 
ments was Stanley N. Barnes, the tall, husky 
ex-judge who was Victor R. Hansen’s pred- 
ecessor as Assistant Attorney General, In 
his college days after World War I, Mr. 
Barnes had starred in the football forward 
wall at the University of California and per- 
formed in two Rose Bowi games. 

The Tournament of Roses, though, never 
got the kind of headlines triggered by the 
1056 set of defense decrees. 

IBM agreed to begin selling its electronic 
machines (instead of only renting them, as 
in the past), to cut its part of the tabulating 
card business, and to make available many of 
ita patents on a royalty basis, 

A. T. & T. was hardest hit of all the de- 
fendants, True, it escaped the shattering 
aim of the antitrust suit fled in 1949, That 
complaint had charged A. T. & T. and its 
manufacturing arm, Western Electric, with 
conspiring to monopolize the manufacture 
and distribution of telephones and equip- 
ment. The sult sought to separate the two 
units, 

Earlier this year, In testimony before a 
congressional committee looking into con- 
sent decrees, an A. T. & T. executive declared 
that one patent provision in the settlement 
“will result in a loss of royalty revenues of 
between 63 million and $5 million a year 
over the next 10 years.” 

Antitrust officials have hinted that the 
decree represented a better settlement than 
Uncle Sam could have obtained if the 
A. T. & T. case had gone to trial. 

Critics of the A. T. & T. consent decree, 
however, have suggested that Western Elec- 
tric, in effect, was given court approval to 
dominate the telephone equipment business. 
Said one critic: “The Government has ex- 
tended the idea of a regulated monopoly 
from utilities to manufacturing.” 

This simply shows that consent decrees 
(like cases tried in court) fail to make all 
parties happy. Take, for example, the mat- 
ter of antitrust and color film, 

Eastman Kodak used to sell its unde- 
veloped color film at a price which in- 
. cluded a charge for processing, a procedure 
that limited the business of et- 
fectively to the firm's own laboratories. The 
Justice Department filed a complaint and, 
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subsequently, a consent decree barred East- 
man from this ement, 

The decree opened up a field of endeavor 
for many small firms in a new industry 
ringing up annual sales estimated at 6100 
million, Thousands of photo-finishing firms 
sprang into the new field to perform the 
service done previously by a single company. 
But to the camera-fan consumer the results 
were disconcerting; processing prices actual- 
ly rose as the neophyte companies tried to 
master the techniques. 

“However,” a Justice Department trust- 
buster said last month, “there can be no 
doubt that ultimately the competition be- 
tween this group of rival companies will pro- 
duce a better service at a fairer price.” 

Some critics who fall to be captivated by 
the current antitrust drive like to point 
out that the post-World War U divorcement 
of movie producers and exhibitors played 
Tight into the hands of that fast-growing 
giant, television, and accounts for part of 
filmdom's financial dilemma today. 

Froni the defendant's point of view, the 
consent decree (it's called a “church-step 
settlement” when reached just before a trial 
opens) helps to forestall future law sults 
by rival companies. 

The Clayton Act permits plaintiffs seek- 
ing triple damage awards to introduce a 
court judgment as prima facie evidence, 
which throws the burden upon the corporate 
defendant, Exempt from this provision 
however, are pretrial consent decrees. 


PUBLICITY UNFAVORABLE 


Already in 1958, the consent decree has 
figured in antitrust settlements affecting the 
consumer's palate, if not his pocketbook. 
One settlement in New York ended a re- 
straint of trade in the sale of sauerkraut, 
Another ordered Boston-based United Fruit 
Co., charged 4 years ago with monopoliz- 
ing the banana business, to form a com- 
peting company out of its own assets. But 
United Fruit has until 1970 to put the plan 
into effect, after the courts approve. 

One thing that bothers corporation law- 
yers about the consent decree is that these 
settlements are invariably heralded by the 
trustbusters us Government victories. 

But a development of far greater con- 
cern is the growing trend in 1958 for the 
Justice Department to invoke criminal as 
opposed to civil suits, 

Grand jury indictments: this year have 
leveled the antitrust finger at 29 oil com- 
panies, RCA, 3 natural gas firms, and 5 
manufacturers of polio vaccine, all in sep- 
arate cases. 

“We don't usually file criminal cases un- 
less we feel there is a willful violation.“ 
explains a Justice Department official. "If 
we don't feel there is a willful violation, 
we file civil cases“ Criminal cases, which 
can carry heavy fines on conviction, are 
more onerous to companies than civil suits. 

Among concerns which have felt the re- 
cent lash of both civil and erfminal anti- 
trust cases going against them is Safeway 
Stores, the Nation's second largest grocery 
chain, = 

But the favorite antitrust target these 
days seems to be RCA, an electronics giant 
dedicated to preserving its patent system. 
The Government, in opposition, is equally 
dedicated to bringing about revisions In this 


system. * 

David Sarnoff (who in 1921 supervised the 
reporting of the Dempsey-Carpentier cham- 
pionship bout by wireless telephone from 
Boyle's Thirty Acres in Jersey City) made a 
speech lust February 20 at Atlanta. 

The RCA board chairman cited the press- 
ing need for clarifying the legal rules of 
the game in business, particularly as they 
apply to antitrust action. He said that in 
the antitrust field “conspicuous achievement 
in the competitive economy too often be- 
comes suspect,” 
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By coincidence, the next day in New York 
City, a Federal grand jury—after 11 months 
of hearing evidence—handed down a four- 
count Indictment. It charged RCA with 
monopolizing radio, television, and elec- 
tronic patents. 

Dempsey won his fight in 4 rounds—on 
A knockout, The Justice Department fig- 
ures the RCA criminal suit may not reach 
trial for another year or two. 


A Tribute to Dr. James L. Hagerty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, next month, on September 11, marks 
the first anniversary of the death of Dr. 
James L. Hagerty, late professor of phi- 
losophy and world classics at St. Mary's 
College of California, a man who made 
a tremendous contribution to the intel- 
lectual growth of thousands of Ameri- 
cans. 

I should like, at this time, to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this great man. 
It is customary, when eulogizing one who 
has passed on, to bring out all the laud- 
atory adjectives at one's command. This 
is a very human and praiseworthy trait. 
But it makes it difficult, when the oc- 
casion comes to pay tribute to true great- 
ness, to find words that will not sound 
trite and hackneyed. Yet the effort must 
be made, for this man was not only truly 
great—he achieved greatness in a field 
where that quality, occurs all too sel- 
dom, and is most sorely needed, He was 
a great teacher. 

To Jim Hagerty, teaching was a dedi- 
cated job, and he quite literally devoted 
his existence to it. He graced the faculty 
of St. Mary's College for over a third of 
a century and justly earned the admi- 
ration, the respect, and the affection of 
his faculty brethren, his students, edu- 
cators throughout the country, and the 
community at large. 

For Jim Hagerty was no sterotype of 
the ivory-tower professor A man of bril- 
liant intellect and profound knowledge, 
he constantly challenged and explored 
ways and means to best educate the 
young men who came within his in- 
fluence, Tradition, taboo, and curricular 
fetishes fell before this passionate seeker 
of the truth. 

Dr, Hagerty believed, with intensity, 
that the function of the educator was 
to teach young people to think, to develop 
the essential skills of the growing mind 
necessary to draw forth its fullest power, 
to divert the student to the free exercise 
of his intellectual talent—a view of edu- 
cation more fundamental than studying 
any subject matter, 

As long ago as the 1920's, he rejected 
the lecture technique of teaching in fa- 
vor of the seminar method—the class- 
room equivalent of the bull session. He 
would gather his students about him in 
one of the seminar rooms on the campus, 
toss them a gambit, and then sit back 
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to watch the sparks kindle and fly from 
the young minds—adroitly guiding, 
never stifling, It was the method first 
established by Sophocles in early Athens, 
when he would gather a small, informal 
group of his followers about him to dis- 
cuss the problems that have always 
puzzled mankind. 

Out of this came the revision of the 
liberal arts curriculum at St. Mary's in 
1942—a revision which resulted in mak- 
ing the study of world classics—the great 
books and great ideas which have molded 
our Western civilization—compulsory for 
all undergraduates at the college, re- 
gardless of their major field of study. 

Essentially a quiet and gentle person, 
the only times Dr. Hagerty became bel- 
ligerent was when the Great Books idea 
was under fire. He was a member of 
the executive commission of the Great 
Books Foundation and assisted in or- 
ganizing Great Books groups and train- 
ing leaders throughout the greater bay 
area, He was always willing to become 
excited over Great Books becausé, as he 
said a few years ago? 

At a time when the American way of life 
is being challenged, it is a service to intelli- 
gent citizens to present to them the ideas 
fundamental to our political and social sys- 
tom, as well as those competing for the dom- 
ination of the world. 

At a time when government, law, freedom, 
and the very value of life itself are in doubt, 
a reading of some of the great ideas that 
have influenced our civilization may serve to 
enlighten the future decisions of a demo- 
cratic society. 


Hagerty graduated from St. Mary's 
College in 1919 and spent his entire 
teaching career at his alma mater, 
which is operated by the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. In 1950, the teaching 
order which he served so long paid him 
the most distinguished honor of naming 
him a benefactor of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. It was the first time 
in the history of the college that any 
layman had received such an honor. It 
was, in fact, the first time in the history 
of the Christian Brothers in California 
that the title had been conferred. 

Cultural and religious activities in the 
bay area found in him an enthusiastic 
supporter. He was a member of the 
board of advisers of the Monterey In- 
stitute of Foreign Studies, the Philoso- 
phy Society of America, the Philosophy 
Society of San Francisco, founder of the 
western branch of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association and chair- 
man of that organization from 1939 to 
his death last year. 

He served as editor of the famed 
Moraga Quarterly from 1930 until 1942, 
associate editor of the New Scholasti- 
cism in 1953, and was a contributor to 
magazines on educational and philo- 
sophical subjects, 

At his untimely passing at thé age of 
58, leaders in all walks of life business. 
civil, social, and religious—paid tribute 
to Jim Hagerty for his accomplishments, 
which remain as a priceless legacy of 
one who served education faithfully and 

Val King, writing In the San Francisco 
Monitor, said: 

Jim was that man of contemplative char- 
acter who could, and did, get things done. 
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e © © He was a cultured gentleman, who im- 
parted his own love and respect for the 
beautiful to everyone privileged to have any 
part of his company. * * Our times are 
A bit too swift, too strident, too strenuous, 
to produce authentic gentlemen, But to 
me, at least, Jim remains the im- 
age not only of a gentleman, but of a Catho- 
Uc gentleman. * * Tes, he was a gifted 
mind, an inspiring teacher, a warm and 
generous friend, 


Last spring, the St. Mary's College un- 
dergraduate honor society, Alpha Pi 
Gamma Upsilon, which he founded, es- 
tablished a memorial forum in his 
honor. Participating on the panel were 
honor students from eight bay area col- 
leges, with Dr. Mortimer Adler, director 
of the Institute for Philosophical Re- 
search, San Francisco, as moderator, It 
was supremely fitting that the subject 
chosen by the students for this first an- 
nual forum was, What Makes a Great 
Teacher? 

The college to which he devoted his 
life has created the James L. Hagerty 
Memorial Chair of Philosophy to per- 
petuate the work and the name of this 
great educator whose concern as a 
teacher went beyond the textbooks to 
the ethical and spiritual needs of those 
whose expanding minds were in his 
charge. 

Perhaps all that Jim Hagerty was, as 
a man and a teacher, was best summed 
up by one of his former students, Father 
Stanley F, Parmisano, O. P., the young 
priest to whom fell the task of delivering 
Dr. Hagerty's funeral sermon. 

He belleved In the workings of the hu- 
man mind and its capacity to reach the 
truth of things, And so he was philosopher 
and teacher. He believed in the love of the 
human heart, and see what a warm and gen- 
erous and faithful friend he could be, and 
was to so many of us. He believed in the 
dignity of the human person, and see the 
gentleman he was, never forcing himself 
or his faith or philosophy on another; want- 
ung to hear what his students found in a 
given book of life situation rather than tell 
what he himself found there; wanting them 
to grow from within rather than be stretched 
and hammered into misshape from without. 


Representative Burdick on Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


r OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks In the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appears in the August 9, 1958, 

of Labor, entitled “Why Millions 
t Afford Medical Care“: 
Warr MILLIONS CANNOT AFFORD MEDICAL CARR 

“I soon would be as poor as n starved 
turkey if I patronized hospitals much 
longer.” That said comment came last week 
from Congressman User Burmcx, Repub- 
lican, of North Dakota. An oldtime fighting 

ve, Buxpice has been in poor health 
for a number of months, Now 79, he's retir- 
ing at the end of this session of Congress. 

His statement provided emphatic confir- 
mation of the need for enactment by Congress 
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of national health insurance legisiation, 
which the labor movement has long adyo- 
cated, but which the doctors’ lobby—the 
American Medical Association—has repeat- 
edly blocked. 

Drawing on his own experience and that 
of many others, Burpicx declared that “the 
greatest need of the present day is reasonable 
hospitalization.” Lack of such a plan, he 
added, is one of the great failures of our 
Government, What can a world-renowned 
government amount to finally, without 
protecting the health of the huge majority 
of the people.” 

In his own case, Bundicx sald, In one hos- 
pital n doctor looked at me twice and charged 
me 6500. and the second look was more of a 
squint than a look. Hospital rooms cost all 
the way from $19.50 a day to $29. Nurses 
charge from $1.50 an hour to 62. When you 
add to this the X-rays and doctors’ fees you 
can see that the people with a fund even as 
high as $5,000 for sickness would find them- 
selves stripped clean in a . short 
time. 

“The private system of medical care,” 
Bundicx concluded, “is al) right as far as the 
well-to-do are concerned, but the system does 
not reach the average citizen, of which there 
are many more millions than can be found 
in the well-to-do class. 

“The public health of the Nation demands 
A different deal from this.“ he added, At 
least an average citizen should have recourse 
to health improvement that does not make a 
pauper of him, or the alternative of going 
without medical care and dying before his 
time. 

“I have always been of the opinion,” Bun- 
pick sald, “that a public-health bill can be 
written by Congress that will give the poor 
man a chance for his life, If we cannot do 
that we have dismally failed in our legis- 
lation. 

“Is not this Nation concerned with the gen- 
eral health of the Nation?“ he asked. “Shali 
we abandon the millions who need medical 
attention just to preserve the present medical 
system? t is money compared to the 
results of nonattention to the health of the 
Nation?" 

Bunbicx is manifestly right. Moreover, his 
stirring appeal—and similar ones made by 
other liberals in Congress—can get results if 
voters next November will elect progressives 
with sufficient gumption to resist the selfish 
medical lobby and to fight for the Interests 
of the people. 


Three Hundred and Fifticth Anniversary 
- of Polish Pioneers in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, I am pleased 
to bring to the attention of the Congress, 
a little-known but important event in 
our history. 

It was on October 1, 1608 that the first 
Polish pioneers came ashore at James- 
town, Va., more than 12 years before the 
Mayflower brought the Pilgrims to Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Capt. John Smith, founder of the Vir- 
ginia settlement, had visited Poland be- 
fore setting out for America. He was 
impressed by the skill, the industry. and 
the reliability of the Polish people. 
When the new cdlony at Jamestown was 
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threatened with failure, he sent an ur- 
gent plea to England for Polish workers. 
They came, and established the first ac- 
tual factory in the new world. 

From that day to this, succeeding 
waves of Polish immigrants have taken 
part in the building of the United States. 

Our development and progress as a 
free nation owes much to their charac- 
ter and ability, The spirit of these fine 
citizens is summed up in the old Polish 
saying: “A Pole shall never be a serf.“ 

God-fearing and devoted to freedom, 
they have made contributions to our way 
of life that should be known and hon- 
ored. 

For this purpose I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oan the illuminating document titled 
“Americans From Poland” that was 
originally published by the Polish 
Women's Alliance of America. 

It will be a well-merited recognition 
of the 350th anniversary commemorat- 
ing the arrival of the Polish pioneers in 
America: 

AMERICANS PROM POLAND 
(Published by the Pollsh Women's Alliance 
of America in observance of the 350th 
anniversary of the arrival of Poles in 

America at Jamestown, Va, October 1, 

1608) 

The story of immigrants in America—one 
of the greatest stories ever written—shows 
how the many people of many lands helped 
build the greatest nation on earth. It is 
mainly a chronicle of common people, com- 
mon but honorable, and always dedicated to 
the principle that man was created by the 
Almighty to be free. 

Perhaps one of the most Interesting 
chapters in this great chronicle of America’s 
immigrants is to be written about those who 
have migrated here. from Poland. For from 
the very first days of this rich nation’s strug- 
gie for independence and progress, the Poles 
have left their names imprinted on the in- 
delible sands of time. 

POLISH PIONEFRS 

It is impossible to enumerate all of the 
nameless and fearless Polish pioneers who 
cameé to America, tolling endlessly, clearing 
away forests. laboring the virgin soll, with- 
standing brutal Indian attacks and mas- 
sacres, struggling and praying that their 
efforts could in part contribute to a rebirth 
of faith in the dignity of man on these 
barren shores of a new land in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Yes, among the millions of pages of Amer- 
ican history written by the great—and not 
so great—the dauntless spirit of Polish im- 
migrants can always be found, They came 
here to pave the way for the future economic 
and cultural development of the United 
States. 

It would be dificult for us today to 
mention even all of those Poles in America 
who have risen above the anonymous crowd 
and lert indelible traces of their activity in 
the United States, Time would not permit a 
chronicling of their events, for there are tens 
of thousands of dedicated Poles who during 
the past 350 years came here as fearless 
trappers, brave suldiers and great pioneers of 
culture. 8 ~ 

This bookiet u by no means intended to 
present the full story of Poles in America, 
for the full story has yet to be written, 
Instead, we hope through this simple booklet 
to arouse curiosity to whet the appetite of 
historians and to inspire among our stu- 
dents of history a rebirth of determination 
toward chronicling a more detailed story of 
Poles in America, It ts a beautiful story—a 
rich story—a story uf a gallant people whose 
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brave deeds reach down into the very roots 
of American history. 
BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF OUR HERITAGE 

We hope also that the young. and the old, 
will have a better understanding of their 
own heritage as Americans of Polish descent. 
Tt is our earnest hope that during this great 
Jubilee year observing the 350th anniversary 
of the arrival of Poles in America. all Ameri- 
cans will better understand that their neigh- 
bors of Polish ancestry are not a new phe- 
nomenon in this country, that they are not 
a foreign element which only in recent years 
has found expression, but that Poles have 
played an integral part in the very birth of 
these great United States and have con- 
tributed to their growth and progress for 
generations dating back to 1608. 

If through these efforts we succeed in do- 
ing nothing more than getting all Americans 
to understand better the very stimulating 
history of Poles in America, we shall con- 
sider this Jubilee year a huge success. We 
shall try—through the cold pages of his- 
tory—to bring warmth into your hearts, 

JAN E KOLNA 


Some of the writers who have tried to tell 
the story of Poles in America actually go 
back to 1475, 17 years before Christopher 
Columbus discovered America. That year 
one Jan z Kolna, a Polish seafarer and ex- 
plorer in the service of the King of Denmark, 
was supposed to have bumped into Labrador 
and then sailed down to the mouth of the 
But scholars find no con- 
Vincing proof of this extraordinary voyage, 
about which there is a persistent tradition 
in Polish lore, We will have to leave to more 
persistent research the task of proving more 
convineingly whether Jan z Kolna did in fact 
first discover America. 

Our jubilee year begins with the first land- 
ing of Poles in Jamestown in 1608. For here 
we are on firm historical ground, The indis- 
putable personal diaries of Capt. John 
Smith—founder of the Virginia settlenient 
at the very birth of the 17th century—duly 
record the great contributions of Polish im- 
migrants in establishing the infant colony's 
first industry. It is to Captain Smith that 
we can be grateful for documenting the first 
authentic description of the early arrival of 
Poles in America, 


CAPT, JOHN SMITH ASKED FOR POLISH WORKERS 


An orphan and pretty much on his own 
since early childhood, Captain Smith had 
traveled extensively through Europe. During 
his many journeys. he had visited Poland 
and learned firsthand of the industrious na- 
ture of the Polish people. He had marveled 
at thelr skills in lumbering, wood carving, 
lues making, and the production of tar and 
pitch—a sticky substance made from the by- 
products of tar and used for roofing and 
waterproofing buildings. Shortly after his 
arrival here in 1607, with a group of vaga- 
bond gentlemen. wearing silk and shunning 
work, Captain Smith quickly realized that 
without skilled workers the newly formed 
colony could not Jong survive. Smith sent 
urgent pleas to his home office in England 
to send him workers, particularly Poles be- 
cause there were larger tar and pitch swamps 
within a stone's throw of the new Jamestown 
colony. 

Smith recalled how industrious the Poles 
were. It is no surprise, then, that when he 
found himself in difficulty, he turned to the 
Poles, 


HISTORIC DATE 


‘The first group of Poles arrived October 1, 
1608. As they made their way up the shore 
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own has failed to confirm these names. It 
is for this reason, therefore, that we shall 
satisfy ourselves for the time being with 
Captain Smiths own references to the 
Polonians—as he called them—without re- 
sorting to their respective names. 
LANGUAGE BARRIER 

‘This first group suffered the same handi- 
cap that hundreds of Poles who came to 
America after them in ensuing years, the 
language barrier. Few. if any, had the 
slightest knowledge of English, and this 
factor more than any other—made their 
early life in America difficult. But, accord- 
ing to Captain Smith, they were skilled and 
determined, and besides, they turned out to 
be excellent fighters against the Indians. 

Captain Smith lost no time in putting 
them to work, and he duly credits them 
with starting the first actual factory in 
America—a glass works near Jamestown, Va. 
‘Today, in that historic American shrine, 
stands a replica of this first American in- 
dustry manned by the skillful Poles. 

POLES RECEIVE CREDIT 


In his memoirs Captain Smith credits the 
Poles with saving the economy of the infant 
colony. But after he left the colony, the 
early English settlers regarded the Poles, 
and other European laborers as foreigners 
and inferiors. They were in the community, 
helping it to survive, but they were not 
considered of it. 

Por 12 years, while the settlement swung 
between success and failure, the Poles 
worked hard at their jobs, but they were 
barred from participating in civil affairs and 
had no political rights. While actually 
helping the young colony survive these 
Poles were in effect little better than serfs. 
This intolerable situation brought violent 
reactions from the Poles. For there is an 
old Polish saying which has survived as the 
very battle cry of Poles since the birth of 
their brave nation 1,000 years ago Polak 
nie Sluga”—"A Pole shall never be a sert.“ 
By 1619, their pride spilled over and the 
Poles, yearning for equality, went on strike— 
the first strike ever staged in the New World. 

FIRST STRIKE 


It is significant, perhaps more significant 
than would be immediately discernable, that 
this first strike was not staged by the Poles 
for economic gains. Instead, they demanded 
the right to vote, full equality with the 
others, and the right to own property. In 
the tiny community, this was equivalent to a 
major rebellion. It was the first political 
upheaval in America, for the purpose of ex- 
tending democratic rights to the common 
man. Here was the first manifestation that 
America shall be a haven for the oppressed, 
a sanctuary for the free, and a bastion against 
the tyranny of serfdom. 

REAL FREEDOM 

The future of the Virginia colony—and 
perhaps the future of America—swung on the 
outcome of this strike. We know too littie 
yet about how the strike was handled but it 
is safe to assume that the leading people of 
Jamestown realized thet the community 
could not survive very long without the good- 
will of their most skilled workers. The strike 
was quickly brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. The Poles’ grievances were heeded by 
the first parliament in America, the House of 
Burgess in Jamestown. According to a con- 
temporary record, “it was agreed that the 
Poles shall be enfranchised and made as free 
as any inhabitants there whatsoever.” In 
order to perpetuate the Poles’ techniques in 
making pitch, tar, and glass, it was further 
agreed that “some young men shall be put 
unto them to learn their skill and knowledge 
therein, for the benefit of the country here- 
after.” 

Who, then, is to say today what course the 
newly born nation on the eastern shores of 
America would have taken if not for the 
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gallant action of these determined Poles. 
We see from the record that the early col- 
onists—the aristocracy which first came here 
with Captain Smith—had every intention of 
recreating in America the very system of 
vested gentry and castes which the common 
man had left Europe to escape. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that perhaps the 
very essence of our democratic system, as we 
in America know it today, may never have 
been realized if not for the dogged determina- 
tion of these early Polish immigrants. No 
measure of praise or glory can adequately de- 
seribe their unselfish contribution to this 
Nations early beginnings, for it was these 
Poles who with their bare hands and stub- 
born determination laid the very foundations 
on which freedom for all men was born in 
America. 

In the middle of the 17th century, perhaps 
after hearing how valuable the Poles were 
to the British colony in Virginia, the Dutch 
settlers of New Amsterdam persuaded others 
to come here from Poland to help them grow 
food and fight the Britiah of New England. 
‘These immigrants were also very hardy, in- 
dustrious, effective; Gov. Peter Stuyvesant, of 
New Holland, was quite pleased with them. 

FIRST ACADEMY FOUNDED BY POLE 


In 1659, a Polish scholar, Dr, Alexander 
Kurcyusz came to New Amsterdam on the 
Hollander invitation and founded an acad- 
emy. the first institution of higher learning 
in what ls now New York City, In the his- 
tory of American education, he is now known 
as Dr. Alexander Curtius. 

By 1662, an exiled Polish nobleman named 
Albert Zaborowseki—later known as Za- 
briski—came to New Amsterdam. He later 
moved across the Hudson River to New 
Jersey where he became one of the first 
judges of the State and subsequently the 
owner of considerable land holdings along 
the Passaic River. Today, the multi-billion- 
dollar industrial centers of New Jersey stand 
on land developed by. Zaborowrkl. Today, 
also, some of the elite families of the eastern 
seaboard—ranking high on the list of so- 
ciety—number bim among their ancestors. 

Poles also settied in the Delaware Valley 
as early as 1650. Pennsylvania archives show 
them to have been a part of that colony in 
the days of its founder, William Penn. There 
was a thin trickle of Poles into Pennsylvania 
and Virginia for the next 100 years. 

The whole world knows the legendary 
story of America’s famous explorer, Daniel 
Boone. Every American child has seen 
movies and television shows relating his 
heroic exploits. But how many of these 
know that a 


important part in Boone's future fame? 
JOHN ANTHONY SADOWSKI 


In 1736. John Anthony Sadowsk! pushed 
into the wilderness beyond the Allegheny 


Roosevelt's book: “The Winning of the 


West.” 

Yes, history has played a cruel trick on 
the Sadowski family by omitting their 
names from the illustrious pinnacle it has 


awarded Boone and other American ex- 
plorers. 


And there were many other Polish ex- 
plorers who distinguished themselves—time 
and again—in America’s infant days. 

FIRST RELIABLE MAP 


‘The first reliable map of the coast of New 
England—a notable and extremely useful 
document in ita time—wss drawn by a 
Polish surveyor, Karol Blasaklewicz. 

Somewhere in the South, a man named 
Paul Mostowski, of Warsaw, tried unsucoess- 
fully in 1776 to found a New Poland. 
Scarcely anything is known of this attempt: 
most likely the rebuffs and obstacles which 
he had to overcome as a would-be Colonist 
in the New World were too much for him. 
We mention this fact only because it indi- 
cates there must have been a sizable num- 
ber of Poles in America at that time. 

They played a considerable role during 
America’s Revolutionary period. 

The shot at Bunker Hill must have been 
heard sround the world for soldiers and 
fighters for liberty came from several for- 
eign countries to the aid of the embattled 
revolutionaries of the 13 colonies, 


KOSCIUSKO! FATHER OF AMERICAN ARTILLERY 


A young Polish engineer, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, was among the first-to arrive 
and offer his services to General Washing- 
ton, “What can you do?” asked the Ameri- 
can Commander. Try me.“ sald Kosciuszko, 

The victory at Saratoga wag credited to 
plans which Kosclusz! had worked out. 
He fortified Fort Ticonderoga and West 
Point. He was soon made a brigadier gen 
eral and chief of engineers, but he ee 
excelled in other brauchen of the military 
art; in fact, he earned the title “The Father 
of American Artillery.” His friend, Thomas 
Jefferson, then Secretary of State, sald: “I 
see Kosciuszko often. He is the purest son 
of liberty which extends to all not alone the 
rich.” 

Kosciuszko’s superior officer, General 
Gates, considered him “the only pure re- 
publican. He is without any aqulvooation 
on the subject of freedom.” 

CASIMIR PULASKI: HERO OF TWO CONTINENTS 

In July 1777, another determined son of 
Poland arrived at Washingtons head- 
quarters with a letter of introduction from 
Benjamin Franklin, who represented the 
year-old United States of America in Paris. 
‘This handsome Pole was Count Casimir Pu- 
laski, a young Polish nobleman essentially 
aristocratic in manner and lacking Kosclusz- 
kos genuinely democratic character and 
personality. Franklin described Pulaski as 
an officer “famous throughout Europe, for 
his defense of the liberties of his country.” 
Rising to the rank of general, during the 
next 2 years—crucial ones in the history of 
the American Reyolution—Pulaski partici- 
pated with distinction im the Battles of 
Brandywine, Warren Tavern, Germantown, 
Trenton, and Haddonfield near Camden, 
‘Then he organized his own Polish Legion, 
which fought at Little Egg Harbor and 
Charleston. This dedicated apostle of free- 
dom—the hero of two continents—whose 
very name threw terror into the hearts of 
tyrants—was mortally wounded at Savannah 
on October 9, 1779. He died 3 days later. 

There were thousands killed during the 
running battles of the American Revolu- 
ton—all dedicated to the fundamentals of 
freedom. But the death of Pulaski drove a 
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battles against hopeless odds. It was in- 
deed this kind of battle at Savannah that 
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brought death to Pulaski. But he died as 
he wished to die—in a running battle for 
freedom, Pulaski was buried with the 
highest honors a grateful but struggling 
nation would bestow upon one of its sons of 
liberty. It is little wonder that thereafter, 
Americans everywhere have showered him 
with tribute which is well known to an of 
us here. Sprinkled liberally throughout the 
map of America are villages and towns, sky- 
ways and byways, monuments and plaques, 
dedicated to this gallant warrior, 

HIGHEST PRAISE FROM GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Of both these great Polish warriors, 
Kosciuszko and Pulaski, General George 
Washington repeatedly wrote the highest 
words of praise to the Continental Congress. 
For through their unselfish contributions, 
they had helped lay the foundations which 
today make the United States a symbol of 
freedom and dignity to mankind throughout 
the world. 

Kosciuszko, perhaps more ao than Pulaski, 
laid down the first principle of equality In 
America when he instructed Thomas Jeffer- 
son to prepare a win in which the Polish 
warrior instructed that all of his assets In 
this country—and they were sizable—were 
to be used for the erection of an institution 
of higher learning for the American Negro. 
To this day, the first educational institution 
bullt with Kosciuszko's money for American 
Negroes stands in New Jersey. It would be 
wise for those who might be tempted to be- 
moan so-called intolerance among Americans 
pà Polish descent to ponder this historical 

t. 
MIGRATION TO AMERICA 


With the end of the American Revolution, 
a beleaguered but determined America be- 
gan building a new continent which would 
soon attract thousands of refugees from the 
four corners of the globe seeking freedom. 
They came here to work and bulld—and 
among them again were the Poles, They 


-saw in the American Constitution a docu- 


ment written by honorable men—a docu- 
ment filled with hope and protection for 
the dignity of man—a document which was 
to endure time and guide a growing nation 
on a path of development never before wit- 
nessed by man. In contrast to the oppres- 
sion and persecution which millions were 
suffering in Europe, America was the dream 
of the entire world. It is no wonder then, 
that in this great contingent of oppressed 
people seeking freedom were also the Poles. 
The Napoleonic Wars, the uprisings through- 
out the European Continent, Poland's own 
ill-fated attempts at freedom, were all a 
contributing factor for the ever-increasing 
migration of Poles to America * * * for 
here truly was the promised land. 

FIRST POLISH COMMUNITY; PANNA MARIA, TEX. 


In 1854, the first authentic and wholly 
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new chapter of heroism not only among the 
clergy but among oppressed people all over 
the world, 
cviL Wan 

For almost 75 years after the American 
Revolution, America’s valiant effort to weld 
into one nation people of many poltical out- 
looks, religious beliefs, and economic stand- 
ards underwent a series of crucial tests until 
1861, when terror struck the entire Nation: 
the South clashed with the North over the 
question of freedom for the American Negro. 
In the darkest moment of her brief but 
glorious history, America teetered on the 
verge of self-destruction, The Civil War 
struck with all of its fury, pitting brother 
against brother, man man, and 
ideology against ideology. A solemn but 
dedicated President stubbornly resisted all 
efforts at compromise, for the principle of 
equality burned too deeply In Abraham Lin- 
coln's heart to allow for compromise. In his 
many inspiring messages, one theme flowed 
from the beleaguered President's lips: 
America cannot long endure half free and 
half slave. It was a principle which had 
inspired Poles through decades of Poland's 
partitions and suppressions by her warring 
neighbors, Lincoln's inspiring words fired 
the imagination of freedom-loving men 
throughout the world, It is little wonder, 
then, that in America’s darkest moment of 
history, when survival hung in the balance, 
that thousands of Polish immigrants flocked 
to President Lincoln's tragic appeal for help. 

While Kosciuszko and Pulaski have won 
perhaps the widest acclaim in America for 
their efforts in behalf of this Nation's fight 
for freedom, two other Polish gencrala—eel- 
dom if ever mentioned in history books— 
distinguished themselves in this country’s 
tragic struggle for survival. We hope that 
history will correct this injustice and ulti- 
mately, place them among the ranks of 
America’s great sons. 
GENERAL KRZYZANOWSKI HERO OF CIVIL WAR 


Wladimir Krzyzanowski came to America 
in the 1830s and completed his engineering 
studies here. He assisted in the construc- 
tion of three railroads in the Middle West, 
then settled down as a businessman in 
Washington. At the outbreak of the Civit 
War he joined the Union forces organizing a 
militia company which Included many other 
Poles and quickly expanded into a regiment 
under his command. He was made a colo- 
nel. Known as the Polish Legion the out- 
fit distinguished Iteelf in several hatties, 
among them those of Cross Keys and Bull 
Run, President Lincoln appointed Krzy- 
vanowsk! brigadier general but the Senate 
did not immediately confirm the appoint- 
ment because none of the Senators was able 
to pronounce his name. Krayzanowski's 
reputation as a leader and fighter increased 
after the Battle of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg and in minor battles in Tennes- 
see. Consistently democratic, sharing dan- 
ger, hunger, and fatigue, he was beloved by 
the Legionnaires who at the end of the war 
gave him a beautiful sword with an affec- 
tlonate Inscription. Even the Confederates 
liked him, When he left the occupation 
garrison at Bridgeport, Tenn. the residents 
bade him farewell with regret. 

POLE—FIRST GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


After the Civil War, Krzyzanowrki became 


the first American Governor of Alaska. He 


died in 1887, His grave, in Brooklyn, was 
long neglected but in 1937 his remains were 
transferred to Arlington Cemetery. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, speaking at the ceremony, 
expressed beautifully the depth of feelings, 
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together Poland and America. The 
said: 


“Throughout centuries and storms, no 
matter if the sun was shining or obscured 
by temporary clouds, Poland forever thought 
to carry high the light of liberty. As we 
treasure in common the same idea of liberty, 
our friendship with Poland was longstand- 
ing and uninterrupted. It is an honor and 
privilege to bear witness how the. United 
States is indebted to people of Polish blood. 
We acknowledge the merit of the fearless 
heroes, Sighting for. liberty, of Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski, whose very names became the 
watchwords of freedom. General Krryza- 
nowsk! today joins thelr immortal ranks.” 

GENERAL KARGE OF UNION ARMY 

Joseph Karge was another Pole who rose 
to the rank of general in the Union army. 
He made a name for himself in operations 
against “Stonewall” Jackson in Virginia and 
in the defense of Washington. Two serious 
wounds received in 1862 almost compelled 
him to retire, but he saw the war through. 
Toward the end he was assigned to cope with 
guerillas in the South. After the war he 
was given command of a cavalry unit in 
Nevada. í 

Krzyzánowski and Karge were part of the 
large Polish emigration from German, Aus- 
trian and Russian partitioned Poland that 
began after the ill-fated uprisings—against 
the rule of the three most powerful em- 
perors in Europe. The several thousand 
Polish refugees who came to the United 
States during this period were almost ex- 
clusively revolutionists seeking escape from 
imprisonment or death. 

LAND OF PROMISE 


The second period, beginning in the seven- 
tles was modtly a matter of relatives following 
the refugees. then of the relatives’ kin com- 
ing to join their families in the land of 
promise, For a while, a good many people 
in countries like Poland really belleved that 
the streets in America were paved with gold. 
Polish immigration Increased annually, un- 
til its peak in the year 1912-13 when nearly 
176,000 Poles were admitted to the United 
States. 

During the big migration at the turn of 
the century, the new arrivals in America 
were astonished that Polish spirit and cul- 
ture virtually flowed in American streets. 
In 1893—during the Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago—the Polish Day. held at the ex- 
position grounds attracted 100,000 people. 
Polish language newspapers flourished, sèrv- 
fees were being held in the Polish language 
in many churches and practically every or- 
ganization had a Polish choral or dance 
group among its members. To many of the 
new Polish immigrants America looked like 
u segment of their native Poland. 

BIG MIGRATION 


Between 1880 and 1910 many of the Polish 
newcomers were very poor: landless farmers 
and urban workers whose earning power in 
the old country was so low that it kept them 
hanging on the verge of starvation; others 
fled from political oppression. Many young 
Poles emigrated to avoid serving in the Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Russian imperial armies. 

Some Poles emigrated to America intend- 
ing to earn enough dollars to go back home 
and buy a piece of native Polish soll. But 
the great majority. whatever their plans were 
on arrival, never returned. Hundreds of 
thousands settled here and sent for their 
wives and children, brothers and sisters, 
aunts and uncles and cousins. 

‘The majority went into industry—foun- 
dries and mines and forests, garment and 
shoe factories and textile mills, Of the rest, 
perhaps one-third of the total Polish immi- 
gration went into farming; some in the 
Middle West. some in Texas, others all over 
the Northeast. In New England. beginning 
early In the present century, they started 
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taking over farms abandoned by Yankees, 
abandoned in the bellef that the soll was 
exhausted. Using the instinctive under- 
standing of the land and food-growing skill 
bequeathed them by the old country, they 
have rescued hundreds of thousands of ap- 
parently hopeless acres for high-grade agri- 
culture. 

How important Polish immigrant workers 
have been for many decades now in steel, 
coal mining, lumber, and textiles ls too well 
known to need restating. 

BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONS 


A small percentage of the Poles who came 
over late in the 19th century went into bus- 
iness and professions. The qualities and 
achievements of some of them merit atten- 
tion, There were Col, Casimir Stanislau 
Gzowski, an engineer who was mainly in- 
strumenta! in building the first bridge at 
Niagara Falls; Joseph Turkolski, surveyor of 
Louisiana and Utah; Capt. Karol Radzimin- 
ski, who had a hand in establishing the 
United States-Mexican boundary: Leopold 
Bocek, reputed to have started the first poly- 
technical school in America; and the educa- 
tors Arthur Brabowski and Joseph D'Alfona, 

In their day most of these men were fa- 
mous not only in their own communities, 
but in other cities as well, A few of them 
nationally. Their accomplishments, now 
nearly forgotten, added much to the totality 
of American life; they also carried on the 
Polish tradition in America which began in 
Jamestown back in 1608 and which has 
helped the bulk of recent immigrants and 
their American-born children, who together 
now number upward of 7 million, to feel at 
home in America. 


WORLD WAR I 


Great that America is, it has won its 
greatness only through many bitter and 
often bloody sacrifices. And so it was again 
in 1918—when the world’s youngest demo- 
cracy—struggling against time to establish 
firm roots in a world constantly torn by 
atrife—was called upon for still another 
sacrifice. World War I struck with all of its 
fury. And again the Nation's peace was 
shattered; men had to take up arms to 
preserve their freedom. , 

As in previous struggles, Americans of 
Polish descent were in the forefront—eagerly 
enlisting in the ranks of the expeditionary 
force.. There wasn't a roll call in the hasty 
army being formed on American shores that 
didn’t ring with Polish names—frequently 
badly mispronounced and not too infre- 
quently. boldly changed by a grun First Ser- 
geant who didn't have time to struggle with 
a dimcult name, 

Perhaps one of the great epochs of Amer- 
ica's dedication to freedom was mobilization 
of a Polish Expeditionary Force recruited in 
America and trained in Canada. The Polish 
Army volunteers expeditionary force wrote 
a heroic chapter unparalleled in this country 
when they first joined the ranks of the allics 
to crush the Kaiser and then—as if they had 
not sacrificed enough—plunged against the 
Bolsheviks under the magnificent leadership 
of General Haller. Here was the supreme test 
of loyalty—not only to America—a nation 
which had embraced them—but to their na- 
tive Poland in her greatest hour of need, 

FREEDOM FOR POLAND 

It was perhaps In gratitude for the inesti- 
mable service of Poles in America—since 
1606—in helping preserve for this Nation the 
virtues sought by the entire world, that 
prompted President Wilson to respond agree- 
abjy to Ignacy Jan Paderewski's impassioned 
pleas for restoration of freedom to Poland 
after the first World War. 

‘The great Polish pianist—virtually crushed 
by his relentles struggle for liberation of his 
native land—had implored President Wilson 
to come to Puland’s defense at Versailies. 
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And, as if with the ald of providence—he suc- 
ceeded. It was through Paderewski's inspir- 
ing efforts, that President Wilson told the 
Senate of the United States on January 22, 
1917: “No peace can last or ought to last, 
which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their 
Just powers from the consent of the governed, 
and that no right anywhere exists to hand 
peoples About from sovereignity to sovereign- 
ty as if they were property. I take it for 
granted, for instance, if I may venture upon 
a single example, that statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a united, 
independent and autonomous Poland, and 
that henceforth inviolable security of life, of 
worship and of industrial and social develop- 
ment should be guaranteed all people.” 

It was this profound pronouncement by 
President Wilson that led to his idth point 
at Versailles and Poland again was restored 
as a full-fledged member of the family of 
tree nations. 

FPADEREWSK'S CROWNING GLORY 


‘This was Paderewsk!'s crowning glory. It 
‘was America’s way of saying thank you to 
the thousands of Poles who, in the years past, 
steadfastly fought for liberty and democracy 
in the new land. 

Paderewski himself paid a tribute to Presl- 
dent Wilson which time shall never erase 
when he said: “I hope I may be permitted to 
say that as the years pass, my reverence, my 
admiration, my love, my gratitude for Presi- 
dent Wilson constantly grow. And so, too, 
the feelings of my people who almost unani- 
mously regard him as the greatest benefactor 
of their country and the father of their 
liberty.” 

God grant that the world should again 
see men of such indomitable courage and 
Gedication an Ignacy Paderewski and Wood- 
row Wilson, 

CONTRIBUTION OF POLES TO UNITED STATES 


The main body of Polish immigrants and 
their native American sons and daughters 
who are forging steel, digging coal, making 
motor vehicles and planes and tanks and lo- 
comotives and farm machinery, or raising 
food, ought not to feel any special need of 
hooking onto the Polish tradition crested 
by men like Kosciuszko, Pulaski and Krry- 
wanowski; for their own day-to-day collec- 
tive achievement is to great and so necessary 
that in itself it should make them fee! part 
of America. Their contribution to the pres- 
ent-day United States is as proportionately 
substantial as was that of the Poles in James- 
town, The common man ls apt to be modest, 
however, and unconscious of his own direct 
value and contributions. He is often im- 
pelled to grasp at something bigger and older 
than himself, at something hallowed by his- 
tory, to help him fee} comfortable about his 
place in the Americin scheme of things, A 
Polish-American farmer near New Jersey, who 
is very successful so far as profite from his 
land and labor go, finds the deepest satis- 
Taotion in the sign, Kosciuszko Road, which 
some years ago he nailed up at the entrance 
to the lane connecting his farm with the 
highway, He has spent a lot of time and 
energy teaching his non-Polish neighbors 
the pronunciation of the name and telling 
them the hero's dramatic story which, inot- 
dentally, u the partial reason for the high 
esteem he enjoyed in his community. 

SIZABLE PROPORTION OF POPULATION 


Most immigrants from Poland are natur- 


they form a sizable proportion of the popu- 
lation and are politically important. In 
Chicago, there are close to 800,000 Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent, They are numerous 
also in Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukee, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Boston, and several 
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Over 50 towns in the United States bear 
such names as Pulaski, Warsaw, Cracow, 
Polonia, Poland, New Poland. 

Polish Americans have about 10,000 fra- 
ternal, dramatic, literary, musical, social, re- 
ligious and athletic societies all over 
America. A good many are affiliates of the 
Polish American national organizations 
whose total membership runs into hundreds 
of thousands. 

NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY CHURCHES AND 

MISSIONS IN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

‘The vast majority of Poles are Catholics. 
‘There are 990 Pollen Roman Catholic par- 
ishes and 60-odd Polish Roman Catholic 
missions in the United States with over a 
thousand priests, along with 14 orphanages, 
3 seminaries for men, and 3 for women, 
There are 600. Polish Roman Catholic 
Parochial schools with about 400,000 pupils 
and over 5,000 teachers. Perhaps one-third 
of Polish American youngsters go to these 
parochial schools run largely by Catholic 
priests and nuns, the other two-thirds to 
public schools. 

There are some 50 Polish language news- 
papers and including 7 dally 
papers, many of which are published by 
various organizations. Some were started 
way back in the 70% and ‘80's. The majority 
are conservative about American and Polish 
affairs. 

GOVERNMENT, POLITICS, EDUCATION 

Americans of Polish descent play an im- 
portant role in our Government and in 
politics. This is especially true in Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Buffalo, and parts of 
New England. Ten Congressmen now in 
Washington are of Polish extraction, as is a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, and the Governor 
of Maine. 

The first book printed In English west of 
the Rockies was written by a Polish Ameri- 
can, the famous California pioneer, Dr. Felix 
Wierzbicki. And there is a growing number 
of American wriers of Polish descent. In 
other spheres of contemporary American 
life, in arta and science, there are significant 
outstanding Polish names, too numerous to 
mention here. 

Several hundred thousand Americans of 
Polish descent served in the Armed Forces 
during World War II. Scores have graduated 
from West Point. Americans all. But all 
naturally concerned about the future of 
Poland whose rich heritage, her gallant sons 
and daughters gave to the United States 
during her long march to glory. 


Use and Control of Airspace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letters 
and a statement and recommendations 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., concerning air traffic: 
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‘Tur CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


oF Prrrssuncr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 32, 1958. 
‘The Honorable James G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dzar Jim: Enclosed is a copy of a letter, 
statement and recommendations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh to 
Chairman Our Hargis, of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
offering the support qt the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh in enacting legisiation 
for the establishment of a common air trai- 
no control agency. 

It is our sincere belief that the future 
operations of the airlines, private and cor- 
porate flying. as well as nontactical military 
fying, depend largely upon the efective- 
ness and adequacy of our air traffic control 
system. 

Any assistance that you might offer in 
gaining the proper legislation to achieve this 
goal will be appreciated. 

Respectively, 
Sieaman P, Voorures, 
Executive Director, 


THe CHAMBER oy COMMERCE 
or Prrrssuron, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 31,1958. 
The Hononamte Oren Harris, 
Chairman, Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. Haunts: Due to the increas- 
ing amount of alr traffic, both civilian and 
military, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh has become increasingly aware 
of potential hazards to the air traveling 
public as the result of the lack of any com- 
mon air trame control agency, 

Attached is the statement and recommen- 
dations of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh on the use and control of air- 
space, and it is respectfully requested that 
every effort be made during this session of 
Congress to enact immediate legislation to 
establish effective common control over all 
alr traffic, including non-tactical military 
fying, and to enforce all flying rules which 
will limit to the greatest possible extent the 
hazards of collisions in the atr and to main- 
tain the highest possible degree of air traf- 
fic safety. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
heartily supports the proposed legislation 
now before Congress, Your cooperation will 
be sincerely appreciated. 

Respectfully. 
Sueaman P. Voonners, 
Executive Director, 
STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATION OF TIIE 
CAE OF COMMERCE OF PITTSBURGH ON 
THE USE AND CONTROL OF ASPACE 
INTRODUCTION 


Recent midair collisions of civilan and 
military aircraft, and the increasing incidence 
of near-misses have served to highlight a 
serious situation requiring immediate reme- 
dial action, 

The Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
representing a potential alr traffic volume of 
more than 2 million people is vitally con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of alr trame 
control methods, The chamber, along with 
many Individual citizens, believes that the 
safety of the alr traveling public and the 
future development of a sound alr transpor- 
tation system is being jeopardized by present 
traffic control methods. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS 


At the it, the control of alr traffic 
is divided, Civilian flights are controlled by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; mili- 
tary flights by the military. There is no 

control of airspace. Under certain 
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wenther conditions and in certain areas, civil- 
lan aircraft may be flying under CAA instru- 
ment fight ; in other words, con- 
trolled by CAA, while military flights are 
operating under visual Might regulations, on- 
serving only the general rule of the pilot's 
ability to see and be seen.” This has re- 
sulted in chaotic and dangerous conditions. 
INCREASED GROWTH OF AIR TRAFFIC 


Civillan alreraft In the United States in- 
creased froma little over 11,000 in 1938 to 
more than 85,000 in 1956, the last year for 
which dita are available. Thus in 18 years 
the number had multiplied almost 8 times. 
While figures for military aircraft are not 
available, it is well known that beginning 
with the war and continuing in later years 
military planes and flying have increased tre- 
mendously. In addition, the advent of jet 
planes has raised the speed of aircraft beyond 
anything contemplated just a few years ago. 

NEED FOR GOOD AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL. 


Recently published figures indicate that in 
the 10 years ending with 1957 there have 
been 159 midair collisions of which 77 had 
fatal results causing 402 deaths. In 10958 
other collisions have occurred, including the 
recent Las Vegas, Nov.. and the Brunswick, 
Md., catastrophes in which airliners on air- 
ways have been hit by military jets, graph- 
ically Ulustrating the results of divided con- 
trol of flight operations. 

In the same 10 years 971 near misses have 
also been reported. Any of these, plus the un- 
known number that have not been reported, 
could easily have resulted in disasters. Thus 
the need for direct control by one Federal 
agency has become more and more pro- 
nounced, 

am TRAFFIC CONTROL PLANS 

After the recent Capltal-military jet col- 
lision, President Eisenhower placed five re- 
strictions upon military fying. These are: 

1. Military student pilots flying near civil 
airways are to be placed under the control 
of the CAA. 

2. Military jets will not descend or operate 
under 25,000 feet near civil airways. 

3. Jet proficiency flying will be conducted 
away from Civil airways. 

4. So-called itinerant jet fights will file 
fight plans with the CAA and be subject to 
filght clearance. 

5. All operational training flights must ‘be 
made under the immediate control of the 
CAA or must comply with Instrument Flight 
Rules, 

Another measure to improve the problem 
of our airspace has been the creation by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of so-called 
superbkyways. Effective June 15 all flight 
Operations between 17,000 and 22,000 feet on 
the corridors from Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco to New York-Washington will be con- 
ducted under absolute ground control along 
three separate 40-mile wide transcontinental 
skyways, The absolute ground control will 
Include specific separation regardless of 
weather, thus each flight will be in its own 
“cocoon of space” protected by ground monl- 
toring and separated from other aircraft at 
least 1,000 feet vertically and 10 minutes 
fying time horizontally. Plans are under- 
way to extend the number of skyways to 
meet the conditions of the overall Sight 
pattern as soon as CAA control capacity 
can be increased. 

The commercial alrlines have announced 
that thelr pilots will submit voluntarily to 
ground control in al] operations above 10,000 
feet and the airlines have endorsed the 
plans proposed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The Department of Defense has also 
endorsed the plan, but no information is 
available as to where ground control will 
take over on military Sights, 
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RECOMMENDATION FOR COMMON CONTHOL OF 
. am TRAYFIC 

Due to the increasing number of midair 
collisions and near collisions, the seronautics 
committee of the chamber is most con- 
cerned for the safety of the alr traveling 
public. Although legislation has been pro- 
posed in Congress and the military have 
taken some voluntary action, divided con- 
trol with the proven hazards inherent 
therein still exists. 

Therefore, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh requests Congress, with the 
assistance of the Civil Aé¢ronautica Board, 
the Department of Commerce, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to enact im- 
mediate legislation to establish effective 
common control over all air traffic, including 
nontactical military flying, and to enforce 
flying rules which will limit to the greatest 
possible extent the hazards of collisions in 
the air and to maintain to the highest pos- 
sible degree of alr safety. 


Life Under the Trade Agreements Act or 
the Escape Clause—A Case History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
S er, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing articles which depict life under 
the administration of reciprocal trade: 
From the Columbus Dispatch of July 29, 

1958] 

COLUMSUS VIOLIN MAKER ATTRACTS NATIONAL 

: Eve IN Ficut To Live 

(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

An American who doesn't know when he's 
licked is fighting tooth and nail to preserve 
a 43-year-old business, the only commercial 
violin factory in the United States. 

The story of the struggle of F. L. Daniel, 
of Columbus, Ohio, is calculated to evoke 
cheers from other Americans who admire 
grit and courage. It is certain to rouse them 
to fury, too, at the Government's indiffor- 
ence to American rights, 

In July 1954, the Jackson-Guldan plant 
in Columbus was being closed because of 
extreme foreign competition. In the belief 
that this artistic craft is important to 
American culture, and that a country as 
rich as the United States should be able 
to support such an endeavor, F. L. Daniel 
bought the unique and vital equipment and 
retained the old artisans, 

Eatly progress was gratifying. Mr. Daniel 
says, and for a while it seemed that the 
art of violin making In the United States 
was going to be preserved. However, such 
Was not the case, and things went from bad 
to worse.“ 5 

On March 20, 1958, after a futile 31-year 
fight against the preferential tariffs which 
favor forelgn products at the expense of 
American-made goods, Mr. Dantel had to 
discontinue operutions and let 30 skilled 
workers go. 

He had tried every means he could think 
of to fight the ruinous foreign competition. 
Cheap, European-made commercial violins 
come into the United States under such low 
dutes that they can be sold for much less 
than the American products. 


nothing. 

He renewed his appeals to Washington 
for relief from the low tariffs on foreign- 
instruments which discriminated 
against his product. He was determined to 
hold out until he had not a hope left, for 
once the unique equipment in the factory 
ttered or sold for salvage, 


good 
to 4 hours of work a week to get 
things underway again. They also accepted 

rate of pay. Mr. Daniel moved 
the office to his home and does the paper- 
. “We felt we just had to 
hold on and fight.” 


President Elsenhower ruled against the 
higher tariffs at that time and there the 
matter stands. 

What the Daniel brothers are asking is 
very little. They want only what the Tariff 
Commission recommended a year and a half 
ago, that “duty on violins and violas valued 
at not more than 625 each be increased to 
$1874 each plus 52% percent ad valorem.” 

‘This increase they say. will make it pos- 
sible for them to resume full production of a 
fine quality, low-priced instrument, 

It's becoming increasingly diMcult, even 
impossible, for certain American industries 
to exist against the inroads of cheap labor 
costs abroad and the preferential tariffs. 

‘The American bicycle, watch, ceramic, and 
toy businesses are just a few of the indus- 
tries which have been hit by our overgener- 
ous treatment of foreigners, our indiffer- 
ence to the fate of so many American firms. 

The United States citizen hag not one but 
36 strikes against him. There are 37 mem- 
ber nations in GATT. Since each GATT 
member has 1 vote, the 36 other nations 
can decide what our tariffs should be and 
get their hands on our rich American 
market. 

More and more. Washington officialdom 
seems to favor foreign countries and in- 
dividuals. Sometimes it seems they couldn't 
care Jess about American interests. 

| From the columbus Dispatch of Friday. 

June 20, 1958} 
Vio Facrory Back IN Business 


‘The Nation's only violin-making factory Is 
back in operation. 

F. L. Daniel, president of Jackson-Guidan, 
Inc., said 10 employes are producing about 
60 guitars and 25 to 30 planters and violins 
daily at 165 West Main Street. 

“We just can't stop. We are at It again,” 
said Daniel, who suspended operations last 
March after a 3',-year battle to keep going. 

The crowning blow at that time was a de- 
cision not to increare tariffs on cheap violin 
imports, 
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Key employers, however, returned to the 
plant about May 15 to work without pay 
eee aon tart ne going, Dan- 
jel a 

Since then, product has been improved. 
output has beeen expanded, not a shipment 
date has been minsed, and the chances of 
survival are good, the executive said. 

With back taxes paid and optimism high, 
Daniel this week penned letters to Ohio 
Senators Jom W. Baickex and Pranx J. 
Lauscnr, 

He asked them to sponsor an. amendment 
to the general traiffs and trade agreements 
bill that would permit raising the duties on 
violin and viola imports to the schedule rec- 
ommended last January by the United 
States Tarif Commission, 

Currenuy, be told the lawmakers, a $4.50 
German violin pays duties of only $1.52; 4 
$2.85 Japanese violin pays $1.23. . 

“Because the recommended duty would 
apply oniy to violins costing less than 625 
to produce,” Daniel explained, “the recom- 
mended rates would aid the fine European 
handmakers of violins. 

“They aleo would help us compete with 
labor that Coste 15 to 80 cents an hour,” he 
Baid. 

He foresaw no problem in foreign rela- 
tions through the tariff increase on low-cost 
violins. 

Dollar volume is extremely low, he said, 
For example, 96.9 percent of all violins im- 
ported in 1956 cost Jess than 615. 

Daniel said be has asked permission to 
testify before the Senate Finance Committee 
on the issue, 


{Prom the Columbus Dispatch] 
Jury 7, 1958. 
Vior Finm Sr Hores 
FROM VIOLIN COMPANY'S FOUNDER 


‘To the Eorron: 

I have noted with interest your articles 
about the efforts to keep the Jackson-Guidan 
violin factory open. This brings to mind 
some similar problems that we had in the 
early days of the factory. 

In 1915 I started the factory, then known 
fas the Guidan Co. As with any new venture, 
the early days were difficult, but progress was 
rapid, and soon we employed over 50 violin 
makers. 

In the early part of President Harding u ad- 
ministration we were turning out between 
250 and 300 violins per day, At that time 
we employed from 60 to 75 workers, 
Later on we had only 15 employees, due to 
foreign imports; but 6 montha later, after 
$1 tariff cach violin, we were able to employ 
between 70 and 80 people, and could scarcely 
un the demand. 

Now we find ourselves in a position as we 
did in the early part of Hardinge administra- 
tion. So, we can now imagine what the high- 
er tarif would mean to us. 

Gronce Guinan. 

CoLumnus, 

Cotumaus, June 25, 1956. 
To the Eorron: ` 

For the past % years we at the Jackson- 
Guldan Co. have been waging a batue to 
maintain the cultural and artistic craft of 
violinmaking in the United States. It has 
been our conviction that a country as great 
as ours can support at least one violinmak- 
ing factory. 

On March 28 production was stopped at 
our factory. 

On May 15 production was resumed with 
n very small force working hard to preserve 
the craft, One possibility remained, 

The bill for the extension of the General 
Agreement on Tarifs and Trade was in the 
Senate. A letter was addressed to Senator 
Baxr and Senator Lausen asking them 
by gnc jointly an amendment to that 
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‘The amendment to specify that the tariff 
on imported violins und violas be set at 
the rates recommended by the United States 
‘Tarif Commission on January 29, 1957, rec- 
ognizing that only with this protection will 
violins continué to be made in the United 
States, 

The 64.80 German violins presently cost 
$6.02 after all duties; the $285 Japanese 
violins, $4.08. (Add 10 percent for freight.) 

The same violins at the recommended rate 
of duty would cost; German $9.71; Japanese 
$7.19, Because the recommended duty 
would apply only to violins costing less than 
$25 the recommended rates would ald the 
fine European handmakers of violins, 

In 1966, only 1.1 percent of the 45,000 
violins which were Imported cost $15 or 
more. 

The dollar amount of the total Imports 
could have no possible bearing on United 
States foreign relations, The increased 
rates would not affect the price to the Amer- 
jean consumer, but would take up some of 
the slack between the makers and the final 
purchaser, 

With a domestic producer on the scene a 
quality standard is set through the com- 
petitive process. ‘The violin is a blind item 
and the average purchaser is at a complete 
loss to know quality. 

In addition to our letters to the Ohio 
Senators we have asked the Senate Finance 
Committee for permission to testify con- 
cerning our experience with the foreign 
made violin and with the provisions of the 
escape clause of the present law. 

We have been aware of the interest that 
the people of Ohio have in the only violine 
making factory in this country, 

We wanted to take this opportuntty to 
Jet them and the staff of the Dispatch know 
that we are still hanging on and fighting 
hard, 

F. L. Dani, 


x GATT lesa? 
Jory 3, 1958. 
To the Enrror: 

Mr. F. L. Daniel of the Jackson-Guidan 
Co, seems to have the wrong idea about the 
cost of foreign-made violins and violas, in 
relation to the cost of their American-made 
ones, and the GATT (General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Treaties). 

In the United States the average hourly 
earning in industry is $2.08. In Germany 
it is $0.55, The German violins cost $6.02 
in the United States. In Japan the average 
hourly wage is $0.22. Their violins cost 
$4.28 in the United States. 

It is not impartant that foreign countries 
can undersell United States products in the 
United States due to their sweatshop labor. 
It is not important that GATT and its tar- 
ifs favoring foreign countries at the expense 
of America, caused the American woolen and 
worsted mills to go out of business, that 
the United States pottery business is falling, 
and that the Unised States violin business is 
almost gone due to GATT. 

What ts important is that all the foreign 
nations get all the rich American markets 
that they desire. The safety and protection 
of our industry does not matter at all. 

Recognizing what is important we have 

pod our tariffs from an index of 15.6 to 
54 (while England and France have raised 
theirs from 21 to 30 and 18.5 to 25.3). 

In such a momentous thing as worldwide 
trade, the United States must step aside, 
This task of stepping aside is made much 
easier by GATT. 

‘There are 37 members in GATT. Each 
nation has only one vote. ‘Thus the other 36 
nations can decide on what our tarifs 

In this way they can get their 
hands on our lush American markets. 

If Mr. Daniel, or someone like him, tries 
to raise our tariffs and to protect American 
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business and industry, then the 36 to 1 vote 
of GATT will take care of that. There is no 
place for people like Mr. Dante! in the one- 
world scheme. 3 

It does not matter if the United States 
Congress has neyer accepted GATT, and that 
GATT is unconstitutional in that it dele- 
gates the regulation ot our commerce with 
foreign nations to a foreign-controlled group 
(GATT). What is important, I repeat, is 
that foreign nations get our lush markets, 
at the expense of our American Industry. 

In the one-world scheme there is no room 
for a sovereign nation. Since our leaders 
will not withdraw from GATT and our people 
will not demand our withdrawal, Mr. Daniel 
had better look for a new job. 

Jor Hacwerr, 
Columbus. 


Have Cases of Abuse Occurred Under 
Level-of-Benefits Plans? 


SPEECH 
HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, charged in 
Senate hearings three cases of abuse 
under level-of-benefits plans, The three 
cases involved the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway Co., General Elec- 
tric Co., and the Reed Glass Co., Inc. 
The Senate subcommittee staff upon 
subsequent investigation of the Massa- 
chusetts Railway Co. found that— 

This inquiry did not develop any illegal 
action on the part of the railway or insur- 
ance companies or thelr officials * * * (but 
that) by failing to disclose * * * (the com- 
pany) iaid itself open to the misunderstand- 
Ing and criticism contained in the Meany 
testimony.” (United States Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Welfare and Pension Plane Legisia- 
tion hearings, May-July 1957, op. cit. p. 
210.) 

The charges against the General Elec- 
tric Co. were also found to be without 
support, thus leaving only the Reed Glass 
Co. case, which involved a bankrupt com- 
pany which had not made payments into 
its plan prior to the actual date of its 
bankruptcy. Disclosure cannot prevent 
bankruptcy, These are the only cases 
of abuse under level-of-benefit plans 
which the Senate hearings revealed. 
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The New Research Professorship in the 
Humanities at the University of Wis- 
consin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to read in the Tuesday, August 
5, Madison Capital-Times of a new re- 
search professorship in the humanities 
as a part of a new Institute for Research 
in the Humanities at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The chair is to be supported by a 
grant from the Johnson Foundation, of 
Racine, Wis. It is mamed for H. F. 
Johnson, chairman of the S. C. Johnson 
& Co., of Racine, and a director of the 
University of Wisconsin Foundation. 

Mr. President, this new Institute for 
Research in the Humanities is unique in 
the United States. The institute will 
serve as a center for scholars in human- 
istic research, particularly in the areas 
of history, philosophy, language, and 
literature. 

All too often. in this technical age of 
earth satellites, jet planes and the like, 
we forget that man’s oldest heritage, his 
most treasured heritage, is the human- 
ities. It is by these things of the spirit 
that man truly lives and communicates 
and expresses his highest ideals. 

Man's history is not only the reflec- 
tion of his past; it is an index and a 
guide to his future. Man's philosophy 
is the star by which he reckons his 
course in this kindergarten which we 
call life, itself, where we are forever 
learning more and more in the school of 
experience. 

Man’s language is the tool by which 
he communicates with his fellow man. 

Man’s literature is the repository of 
hn ideals, his aspirations, his concép- 

ons. 

Far more could be said of the human- 
ities, and, thanks to the institute, far 
more will be done to advance the 
humanities. 

On many occasions I have com- 
mended resear at the University of 
Wisconsin into the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences. But part and parcel of 
the university's tradition is its great 
contribution in the social sciences and 
in the humanities. That contribution 
will now be expanded manifold. 

I may say that I am particularly de- 
lighted at this new professorship be- 
cause it comes about through the gen- 
erosity of a great company, and a great 
American. Hib Johnson is the finest 
type of businessman of whom I know. 
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He is a credit to Racine; he is a credit 
to his State and to his country. Heisa 
success in private business. He worked 
splendidly in Government, in important 
assignments in the Foreign Operations 
Administration. He is generous of his 
time, his talent, and his resources in 
the service of his fellow man. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Capital-Times article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEVENTY-FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR JOHNSON 
GRANT— HUMANITIES CHAIR ESTABLISHED AT 
UNIVERSITY 


Establishment of the H. F. Johnson re- 
search professorship in humanities as a part 
of the new Institute for Research in the 
Humanities at the University of Wisconsin 
was announced today. 

The chair is to be supported by a 5-year 
grant of $75,000 at $15,000 annually from 
the Johnson Foundation, of Racine, and is 
named for H. F. Johnson, chairman of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., and a director of the 
University of Wisconsin Foundation. 

The institute, approved by University of 
Wisconsin regents in May for activation in 
September 1959, will serve as a center for 
scholars in humanistic research, particularly 
in the areas of history, philosophy, and lan- 
guage and literature. 

University President Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
expressing appreciation for the grant, said: 
“The H. F. Johnson chair is a significant 
contribution to the advancement of research 
in the humanities as it represents the first 
gift to the institute from outside the uni- 
versity. It will result in bringing to the 
campus men whose scholarship is of the 
highest caliber," ‘ 

Prof, Marshall Clagett, chairman of a fac- 
ulty organizational committee for the insti- 
tute, said his group now is canvassing dis- 
tinguished scholars in the humanities all 
over the country, and hopes to recommend 
sometime this fall the first appointee to the 
Johnson chair. 

The commitee has described the institute 
as “an organization unique in the United 
States.” Establishment of the institute is 
designed to strengthen Wisconsin's position 
in the humanities. 

Johnson, one of the Nation’s leading in- 
dustrialists and philanthropists, said, “The 
success achieved in advancing the American 
way of life by adequately training tomor- 
row's leaders will depend in large part on 
the quality of the Nation’s institutions of 
learning and the opportunity for young men 
and women to use them. As our society be- 
comes more complex, research continues to 
grow in importance in the social sciences 
and the humanities as well as in the natural 
Sciences.” 

A graduate of Cornell University, the 
Racine man is a trustee of Cornell, of North- 
land College at Ashland, Wis., and of Ashe- 
ville (N. C.) School, He has been promi- 
nent in industrial and business organiza- 
tions, and has been a leader in civic groups 
in Racine. From September 1954, through 
June 1955, he served as director of the Office 
of Industrial Resources, Foreign Operations 
Administration of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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The Johnson Foundation, a philanthrople, 
Nonprofit trust created in 1937, has con- 
tributed substantially to educational, health, 
welfare, religious, civic; and business organ- 
izations and individuals, 

The foundation donated 61 percent of its 
total grants of $400,807 in the 1957 fiscal 
year to schools, universities, and students 
for higher education. A total of 242 young 
men and women received nearly $100,000, an 
average grant of about $400, to attend col- 
lege or take postgraduate work, 

The foundation's principal contributor is 
the Racine firm which manufactures wax 
products and other chemical specialties. 


Address by the Secretary of the Army on 
the 183d Anniversary of the Army 
Chaplaincy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the remarks 
of the Hon. Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary 
of the Army, on the occasion of the 183d 
anniversary of the Army chaplaincy at 
Fort Myer, Va., July 27, 1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY THE Honorare Wiser M. 
Brucker, SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 1830 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARMY CHAPLAINCY, 
Fort Myer, Va., Juty 27, 1958 
Chief of Chaplains, Major General Ryan; 

General Lemnitzer, Chaplain Tobey, Colonel 

Edwards, Dr. Harris, Chaplain of the United 

States Senate; ladies and gentlemen, I con- 

gratulate General Ryan, and all of the mem- 

bers of the United States Army Chaplains 

Corps, and I wish you well in the years to 

come. It was on that fateful day of July 29 

of 1775, just 6 weeks after George Washington 

had been entrusted with the command of 

the United States Army on June 14, 1775, 

that the Chaplains Corps was founded. 

Since that time, 284 chaplains have given 

their lives in battle. At the present time, 

over 1,100 chaplains are rendering service in 
the United States Army under the direction 
of the Chief of Chaplains, These chaplains 
are giving direction and purpose to life. In 
the midst of battle and turmoil they furnish 
that quietness of spirit which keeps our sol- 
diers going, They encourage the man who 
is almost ready to quit, to go on, and to re- 
member his home and family. They look 
after the dependents, the wife and the chil- 
dren, wherever they accompany the soldier. 

They take care of the thousands of things 

that we soldiers understand, because only 

soldiers can truly appreciate what it means 
to have a good chaplain in their midst, And 
so today, on this 183d birthday, the United 

States Army is proud to take time out to 
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honor all the members of the Army Chaplains 


Corps. 

It is very fitting that the color bearers 
and the color guard we see today should be 
wearing the uniform of the Revolutionary 
Army of 1775 when the Chaplains Corps was 
founded. This uniform is worn only by the 
color bearers and color guards of the Honor 
Guard of the President of the United States, 
the First Battle Group of the 3d Infantry. 
Today all of us, soldiers, laymen, men and 
women and little children, look up to and 
admire, revere, and venerate the members of 
the United States Army Chaplains Corps. 
May you always retain the affectionate re- 
gard of the people of the United States, and 
those whom you serve so well. 


The Supreme Court Decision on School 
Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when Patrick Henry went to the Con- 
tinental Congress he said he would 
speak no longer as a Virginian but as 
an American. I have tried to emulate 
him in that respect, and even when I 
have advocated measures of particular 
concern to my own State, I have tried 
to retain perspective and relate my posi- 
tion to fundamental principles concern- 
ing the welfare of our whole Nation. 

That attitude has applied in particu- 
lar to statements I have made about 
problems resulting from the Supreme 
Court's decision on school integration. 
David Lawrence correctly stated in his 
editorial in the August 8 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report: 

Ever since the founding of the Republic, 
education has been considered solely within 
the right of the States to administer. No- 
where in the Constitution Is the word edu- 
cation mentioned, and certainly the debates 
in Congress when the 14th amendment was 
adopted do not reveal a scintilla of evl- 
dence to prove that the amendment was 
intended to give Congress the power to take 
away from the States the right to control 
their own educational systems. 

There is nothing in the Constitution, 
therefore, which prohibits the States from 
assigning pupils to public schools on what- 
ever basis the State feels will give the best 
education to the children of its citizens. 

From the very beginning of our history 
confirmed indeed by a specific decision of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in 1850—the 
right of a State to set up separate schools 
for different races has been upheld. In 1896 
the United States Supreme Court formally 
recognized the custom when it sald that 
“separate but equal facilities” do not violate 
the 14th amendment. 


I am convinced that, while the prob- 
Jems involving attempted racial integra- 
tion of our schools are at the moment 
primarily those of Virginia and other 
Southern States, the principle of judi- 
cial destruction of States rights should 
be of deep concern to every part of our 
country. 

It was gratifying, therefore, when I 
received recently from a Vermont Re- 
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publican a letter commending a state- 
ment I made last year on the use of 
Federal troops at Little Rock. The 
writer of this letter professed a faith in 
the principles advocated by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and George Mason with which I 
am wholly in accord. 

I have obtained approval of the writer, 
Mr. Albert B. Congdon, to publicize his 
letter, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Daney, VT.. July 27, 1958. 
To the honorable SENATOR FROM VIRGINIA, 
A, WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: You may think it strange 
for an old Vermont Republican to write you. 
but my niece sent me a U. S. News & World 
Report, which printed your speech of October 
11, 1957, and I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion and approval of it, and to say that you 
are on the right road. 

I am an oldfashioned Vermonter, living 
in a litte town my folks have lived in for 
193 years. My folks were the Green Moun- 
taln boys, and Col. Ebenezer Allen who wrote 
the emancipation proclamation of the Green 
Mountain boys 1777 was 3 times my great 
uncle, 

My father's folks lived neighbor to Judge 
Theophilus Harrington when in 1801 he made 
that famous decision, refusing to return a 
runaway slave to his master without a bill 
of sale signed by the Lord Almighty. 

To the people of our Northern States, the 
Dred Scott decision by the Supreme Court 
was a direct violation of our States right, 
and the war between the States was the worst 
calamity this country ever had, and we now 
realize that after the war those poor Negroes 
needed much more than constitutional 
amendments to make them good, reliable 
American citizens, but in the years that have 
passed since the war they have made great 
progress and deserve much credit for it, but 
they do not deserve all of the credit. They 
could not possibly have done so well without 
help from their white friends and neighbors, 

Thomas Jefferson was our smartest Presi- 
dent, He was Ambassador to France when 
Washington was elected President and came 
back to become our first Secretary of State. 
The French then had two political parties 
they called Royalists and Republicans. 
Jefferson brought the name Republican back 
with him and called his party the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party, so now both parties 
can claim him. 

Evidently Jefferson believed in States 
rights, for he said, “Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, 
we would soon want bread, and if we were 
not already divided into States and the 
States into towns or parishes, it would be 
necessary to do so, so that each in its turn 
could do that for itself which it can do so 
much better than a higher branch of the 
Government could do for it.” 

George Mason, another noted Virginia, said 
“he would rather cut off his right hand than 
sign the United States Constitution without 
the Bill of Rights’ which was afterward 
added as the first amendments. x 

The problem of the two races living peace- 
ably together is a big one and very difficult, 
but it is one of those things which the States 
themselves and the people of each commu- 
nity can do so much better as Jefferson said 
than a higher branch of the Government can 
do for them. 

We need to restore and preserve the origi- 
nal balance of power between the people, 
the States, and the Federal Government. As 
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the Constitution says, “We, the people of 
the United States, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution.” The power, therefore, 
came from the people, and the 10th amend- 
ment says, "The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States are reserved 
to the States, respectively, or to the 
people“; and the 9th amendment says, 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of cer- 
tain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people.” 

This shows the Court had no right to 
construe the Constitution so as to increase 
their power or the power of the Central Goy- 
ernment, 

But the Supreme Court has so ruled as to 
abridge or nullify much of the Bill of Rights, 
especially the 4th, 6th, 9th, and 10th amend- 
ments. The fourth amendment says “the 
rights of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searchos and seizure shall not 
be violated and no warrants shall Issue but 
upon probable cause supported by oath," 

Now, Federal officers claim they do not 
have to have any warrants. 

Five years ago I was doing some carpenter- 
ing work for a friend in New York State 
when four FBI men pushed open the doors 
of the house when the family were at morn- 
ing prayers, arrested my friend without a 
warrant st his own breakfast table. Two 
other men came with trucks. They searched 
the house and carried off anything they 
wanted. 

I read of a proposed States Right Party. I 
think we need something more. The right 
of the people should come first, then the 
rights of the States, dnd after that the Fed- 
eral right. The old Bin of Rights was not 
quite specific and clear enough. We need 
amendments to strengthen it. 

I do not like the way things were man- 
aged at Little Rock. We have some things 
in our Northern States that are not what 
they should be, but we would resent it if a 
Federal bulidozer was sent to clear the weeds 
out of our garden. - 

With best regards, Iam, 

Yours truly, 
ALBERT B. CORODON. 


Labor Bill Kept Bottled Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Labor Bill Kept Bottled Up,” 
published in the Watertown (S. Dak.) 
Public Opinion for July 30, 1958. 

» There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be prin in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lapor Brit Kerr BOTTLED Ur 

Weeks of investigation and hearings by a 
congressional rackets committee at Wash- 
ington long ago exposed flagrant abuses, mal- 
Teasance and other misdoings of certain lend - 
ers within the American organized labor 
Movement that produced big newspaper 
headlines all across the country. The news 
made shocking revelations. The congres- 
sional investigation and hearings were for 
the purpose of securing information for guid- 
ance in drafting legislation that would safe- 
guard the country and American labor, itself, 
against these abuses, This purpose of Con- 
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gress, as it seemed to be reflected in the 
operations of the MoClellan investigation 
committee, was quickly reflected, also, in a 
wave of popular demand, 

Now, it appears that all this preliminary 
work which resulted in such a positive show- 
ing for the need of remedial legislation, is 
to come to naught. At least this will be the 
case if the observation of the Associated Press 
news analyst, James Marlow, whose column 
appears regularly on this page, proves correct. 

With Congress now hoping for a mid- 
August adjournment to get home for the 
fall election campaign, Marlow wrote that 
“Congress seems certain not to pass a gen- 
eral labor bill. The Senate did but the 
House is likely to ignore it.“ 

And if this proves true it will bear out a 
fear voiced by South Dakota's Senator KARL 
Muwnort back on July 2, when he pleaded for 
referral of the Senate-adopted Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in time to permit hearings, 
proposed amendments and the debate, revi- 
sion and adoption of this legislation on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in keep- 
ing with the American tradition of demo- 
cratic parliamentary procedures, 

The labor bill was adopted in the Senate 
way back in mid-June. But rather than 
being then referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives for 
consideration, amendment or revision as is 
the customary procedure, it has been kept 
bottled up. The strategy of this maneuver 
appears to have been to either delay the 
legislation so long that it could be allowed 
to dle for lack of time for its proper com- 
mittee consideration or to bring it to the 
floor of the House under a suspension of the 
rules and compel a rollcall on the Senate 
version without opportunity to consider or 
adopt amendments. 

Senator Munpt’s July 2 speech placed re- 
sponsibility for this treatment of labor leg- 
islation in the House on the Democratic 
party control of Congress. After reference 
to the refusal to refer the labor bill to the 
House committee, Senator Muwnor said this 
would therefore confront us with the ugly 
un-American alternative of either having no 
labor bill at all, * * or, under alternative 
No. 2, it would mean that the House must 
vote upon what we in the Senate have en- 
acted on labor legislation without making 
amendments of any kind. While either of 
these alternatives would of course be accept- 
able, and either also favored by certain labor 
bosses in this country, I am certain Mr. 
President, that neither of these alternatives 
would be pleasing or acceptable to the gen- 
eral public, whom it ts our duty to try to 
represent.” 

Munpr continued: “If there ever were a 
warning sign larger than a camel-shaped 
cloud that labor already has control of the 
Democratic party in this country, you see it 
now, and you see it here, and you see it in 
what is happening to the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill over at the other end of the 
Capitol.” 

Munor, as a member of of the McClellan 
committee, shared the conviction of many 
others that the Kennedy-Ives bill as passed 
by the Senate did not meet the needs for 


reform brought out in the committee hear- 


ings. But he, as did many others, hoped the 
situation could be remedied when the bill 
came before the House. “To force the 
House of Representatives,” he said, “to take 
S. 3974 as it is or to take no labor legislation 
at all does not seem to me to be compatible 
with either the record of the House or with 
the desires of the American people.” 

The this-or-nothing ultimatum has met 
strong opposition also from_many sources 
outside Congress. including the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, United States 
Chamber of Commerce and others. The 
Rockford Morning Stars sums it up this 
way: “The racket hearings have strongly 
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indicated that the country needs a labor- 
reform bill. But what was produced under 
lobbyist Influence in the Senate and is now 
offered on a this-or-nothing basis to the 
House is at the opposite pole of what the 
country demanded. At this late hour in the 
session, there is but one possible course—to 
vote it down. Let's have a fair, honest piece 
of legislation or none at all.” 


Federal Aid To Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
proponents of Federal aid to education, 
having failed to sell their program to 
Congress and the Nation by other means, 
have taken a new approach. The latest 
argument is that Federal encroachment 
on this local responsibility is necessary 
to national security. 

This approach is also fallacious. Con- 
gress would do well to examine any such 
program to determine whether it is a 
program of general Federal aid to edu- 
cation in disguise. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ord an enlightening editorial discuss- 
ing this point entitled, “Same Purpose— 
New Approach” which was published in 
the Aiken Standard and Review of 
Aiken, S. C., on August 4. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ` 

/ BAME PURPOSE—NEW APPROACH 

One thing you may be sure of, the pro- 
ponents of Federal aid to education will 
never stop trying. The new gimmick—fol- 
lowing repeated failures to force congres- 
sional passage of bills to pay teachers and 
build schools—is to dress this Federal en- 
croachment on local responsibility in a 
dashing military cloak. 

H. R. 13247, entitled “National Defense 
Education Act of 1958” will be up for a vote 
in the House very soon. And considering the 
gentlemen's preoccupation with the political 
chores waiting at home, they might admire 
the soldierly cut of this garment and not 
look to see what's under it. 

But the council of State chambers of com- 
merce, which has made a thorough analysis 
of Federal aid to education, 1958 style, thinks 
that in these times of rising Federal budgets 
and growing deficits, taxpayers should expect 
Congress to find better uses for their money 
than an unneeded and undesirable Federal 
scholarship program. 

Eugene F. Rinta, research director of the 
council, who directed and prepared the 


study, said of H. R. 18247: “Its passage in this 


session of Congress would become the open- 
ing wedge for future enactment of the kind 
of program the National Education Associa- 
tion and other proponents of Federal aid 
really want; that is, a program calling for the 
Pederal Government to become a major par- 
ticipant with the communities and the 
States in financing the public schools." 
Such a program, said Mr. Rinta, contem- 
plates annual Federal expenditures for pub- 
lic education several times the size of the 
$840 million 4-year cost of H. R. 13247, He 
noted further that even though any possible 
defense benefits that might result are years 
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in the future, the gimmick of the cloak 
seems to have fooled a lot of people in and 
out of Congress who have been traditionally 
opposed to Federal efforts to control the 
schools. Nor have many stopped to realize 
that the fact that scholarships in the very 
subjects the bill proposes are going begging 
now. 

tripe spent on education must still 
come out of local pants pockets and t- 
books and cookie Jara. And it will eet 
more thoughtfully at home than in Washing- 
ton. Whether Washington proposes to buy 
scholarships or schoolhouses, to pay teachers 
or lend money to colleges, the ultimate pur- 


pose remains just what it was—to federalize 
education. 


Last Unsurrendered Confederate Battle 
Standards Rest in Rio Grande 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 r 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
though this country’s interest in the epi- 
sodes of the Civil War has never waned, 
the approaching centennial of that great 
conflict is sure to cause even greater 
study of the circumstances surrounding 
that great period of national crisis. 

An interesting article by Mr. V. H. 
Torrance in the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram of July 27, 1958, points out that the 
last battle standards of the Confed- 
eracy were not lowered until 3 months 
after Appomattox, and this event took 
place in Texas on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. 

Then, as now, this country was vitally 
affected by events taking place elsewhere 
in the world. France’s ambitions for a 
New World empire were causing the 
United States Government grave con- 
cern. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this article, which describes the disband- 
ing of the last Confederate unit on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, and the inter- 
national complications of the time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Last CONFEDERATE UNIT DISBANDED IN CERE- 
MONY ON BANK OF RIO GRANDE 
2 (By V. H. Torrance) 

Copiously annotated works of history tell 
us the southern Confederacy shut up shop 
and went out of business at Appomattox 
April 9, 1865, but do not tell us it was on the 
bank of the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass 3 
months later that the last free, unsurren- 
dered, unreconciled combat element of the 
Confederate States Army lowered its battle 
standards forever. 

It was a ceremony of proud and scornful 
men; grim, bitter, and desperate men. It 
was rather terrible, but it had something 
of sublime beauty, and it was a ceremony 
entirely in keeping with the somber history 
of the Great River. 

The scene was set in the Tuileries, where 
Napoleon III in 1862, using Mexican debts 
to France as a pretext, sent an army to Mex- 
ico. Mexicans pag a 3 ore ase 
at Puebla May 5. ow - 
icans 9 Cinco — — 5th of 
May.) 
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Napoleon sent 30,000 more troops and put 
an Austrian archduke, Maximilan von Haps- 
burg, on an emperor's throne in the Halls of 
Montezuma. 

This seriously vexed the United States; it 
ran contrary to the theme of a letter Presi- 
dent Monroe wrote in 1823. It would re- 
quire an army to persuade Napoleon to read 
that letter carefully, and at that time, you'll 
remember, the United States Army had other 
engagements—and was losing most of them. 

Washington could only hope President 
Pablo Benito Juarez might be able to handle 
the matter. 

Juarez was a Zapotec Indian and a great 
American. As a barefoot waiter in a Chihua- 
hua posada he had served Santa Anna, As 
Governor of Oaxaca he refused to permit 
Santa Anna, who had offered the French his 
services, to-rest overnight within his state. 
Benito Mussolini and the city of Juarez were 
named for him. 

After Lee surrendered, Napoleon knew he 
would have to deal with the mighty, veteran 
Army of the United States; Custer was soon 
to be in Texas ready to jump with 26 regi- 
ments. Napoleon withdrew his support from 
Maximilian, 

Then it appeared that the phony emperor 
might get some sure-enough help from an- 
other source. 

Appomattox had no force in Confederate 
armies west of the Mississippi. Some, as 
units or as individuals, surrendered when 
the proximity of Federal troops made it prac- 
tical. Most of them wos trad called it a day 
and went home. 

Gen. Joseph O. Shelby cavalry division 
neither surrendered nor went home. With 
their arms, and their bands, and their worn 
battle standards, they marched to Texas and 
camped a few miles north of Austin. Shelby 
made no secret of his intention of going to 
Mexico, as hundreds of Confederates were 
doing, but he was painfully reticent about 
his plans for after he got there; painful, that 
is, to Washington. 

The situation in Mexico was such that 
Shelby's hard and salty veterans might make 
the difference one way or the other. If he 
planned joining Juarez * * *. Need any- 
thing, General? Horses? Arms? Rations? 
But if he intended throwing his weight be- 
hind Maximilian“. The United States 
had no great hankering to resume the war 
by throwing Custer across his road to Mexico. 

While Washington worried and fumed, 
Shelby marched his division to Eagle Pass, 
and on the bank of the river at sunup July 
4, 1865, the Confederate States Army con- 
ducted its last formation. 

Color Sergeants stood front and center. 
The drums were darkly omnious, as war 
drums always are, and the trumpets were 
arrogant and challenging as four colonels 
stepped forward and took station at the 
general's back. 

The five officers moved slowly down the 
line of standards, and Shelby reached up and 
ripped each faded, ragged emblem from its 
staff. The colonels received them reverently 
in their arms, then the officers weighted 
them and lowered them into the muddy 
water of the river that has washed so many 
hopes and dreams down to the gulf. 

The division went to Mexico, but as groups 
and as individuals. Some went one way, 
some another, and some returned home soon. 
Those who went to Maximilian were too late 
to help him. He was captured, and the 
Zapotec Indian, a gentle, sensitive man, sadly 
and reluctantly nodded his assent. On the 
Hill of the Bells musketry riddled the last 
emperor of Mexico, 

The Empress Carlota had gone home to 
weep for help in the chancellories of Europe. 
She went entirely mad, but she lived until 
1927, When you are in Austin you can see 
her sald-to-be perfect mirrors in the Dris- 
kill Hotel. 
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And the unsurrendered standards of 
Shelby’s cavalry division are deep in the mud 
of the restless river. 


Tribute to Capt. Laurance F. Safford 
Retired Navy Cryptographer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled East Wind, Rain,“ published 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune of July 26, 
1958. The editorial pays tribute to Cap. 
Laurance F. Safford, a retired Navy 
Cryptographer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


East WIND, RAIN 
President Eisenhower has signed a bill 


approving the award by Congress of $100,000 ` 


to Capt. Laurance F. Safford, retired Navy 
cryptographer, for his invention of a score 
of code systems which were impervious to 
enemy attempts at code breaking during 
World War II. Because of security regula- 
tions and the fact that his work was done 
on duty, Captain Safford could not profit by 
patenting his devices. 

The interesting thing about this recogni- 
tion of merit is that Captain Safford made 
himself highly unpopular during the Demo- 
cratic investigations of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster by his sworn testimony that there 
was no excuse for the successful Japanese 
attack. Information available to the high- 
est offices of Government and of the mill- 
tary commands, he said, left no doubt that 
war was imminent, and this knowledge im- 
posed a responsibility to place American 
outposts on a full alert against enemy ac- 
tion. This was not done at Pearl Harbor, 
where our forces were completely surprised. 

If anyone was competent to pronounce 
this kind of judgment, it was Captain Baf- 
ford. He was chief of radio intelligence 
in the Office of Naval Communications at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Although he has 
at last been rewarded for giving his country 
unbreakable means of transmitting its own 
secret messages, it is not emphasized that 
his contributions to breaking the Japanese 
code long before Pearl Harbor were of equal 
yalue. So successfully did he and his asso- 
ciates perform that machines duplicating 
those used by Japan were built by the United 
States as much as 16 months before Pearl 
Harbor. 

Captain Safford, of course, knew what 
Japanese secret messages were intercepted 
by these and other means, for it was a part 
of his duty to see that they reached high 
American officials, starting with President 
Roosevelt, the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, and going down into the command 
echelons of the services. 

Safford was convinced by the temper of 
these Japanese messages that war was com- 
ing soon. On December 4, 1941, 72 hours 
before the Pearl Harbor attack, his group 
plucked from a fake Japanese radio report 
on the weather, transmitted by prearrange- 
ment with Japanese diplomatic agents 
throughout the world, the coded declara- 
tion that Japan would go to war with the 
United States, Britain, and the Netherlands 
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Indies, but not with Russia. When this in- 
telligence was circulated, no one in Washing- 
ton had any excuse for further ignorance, yet 
no unqualified warning was dispatched to 
the commanders in Hawaii. 

This was the famous “east wind, rain” 
Intercept. Its existence was testified to many 
times in secret service investigations during 
the war. It became a cardinal principle of 
policy on the part of agents of the Roose- 
velt administration to discredit the exist- 
ence of any such message and to prevail upon 
those who had already testified to its receipt 
to change their sworn stories. 

By the time of his appearance before the 
congressional committee investigating Pearl 
Harbor after the end of the war, Captain 
Safford was the only witness still prepared 
to swear that the message had been received 
and had been fully understood. As a result, 
the captain did not commend himself to the 
Democratic majority of the committee, or to 
his superiors, who were responsive to politi- 
cal influence. He was never promoted to 
flag rank. 

For his honesty and courage alone, Cap- 
tain Safford deserves the reward Congress 
has voted him. He also deserves the gratitude 
of all Americans not only for his great serv- 
ices to his country but for his dedication to 
truth, whatever the consequences, 


Communism in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must face for years to come, a 
continuing struggle. 

The principles of our life and Govern- 
ment are under constant challenge. 
Every moment of disinterest and relaxa- 
tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
for a forward encroachment by inter- 
national Communists and their fol- 
lowers. 4 

The United States has just adopted 
the largest military budget in our peace- 
time history. Weare all agreed we must 
be militarily strong to withstand any 
aggressive action. 

Yet the most distressing gains against 
the free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military attacks. 
The gains have been achieved by indirect 
means. 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world to 
effectively combat the Communist non- 
military and indirect methods. 

It has been my belief the first place to 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin America. 
A strong and effective Western Hemi- 
sphere will provide leadership and 
strong moral support for the rest of the 
free world. 

In Florida we have been very con- 
scious of this, particularly in my district. 

We know that the Communists have 
been hard at work in Latin America for 
years. What have they been doing? 
How effective are they? 


1958 


Our two outstanding newspapers, the 
Miami Herald and the Miami News, are 
doing a series of stories on this whole sit- 
uation. I earnestly recommend that my 
colleagues read these reports: 

From the Mami (Fla) Herald] 
ARGENTINE Eprror Is Leanrr—ComMunists 
SPREAD WORD RAPIDLY IN BOUTA AMERICA 
(By Al Neuharth) 

(This is the first of several articles about 
the extent of Communist activity in South 
America.) 

Buenos Armes.—If you doubt that the 
Communists mean business in South Amer- 
ica, come with me to a bustiing newspaper 
Office Mere for an eyeopener. 

The place is near the center of Buenos 
Aires, but the talk and the atmosphere is 
strictly from Moscow. You get the idea 
quickly when the Red hammer and sickle 
greet you from a big street sign. 

The boys and girls on the job here talk 
passionately about thelr purpose—to rally 
South Americans to do their part in spread- 
ing world communism. 

This is the home of La Hora (the Time), 
South America's only daily Communist news- 
paper and the mouthpiece for the Reds on 
this continent. 

We walked in unannounced on the office 
of Ernesto Giudici, La Hora's chief editor. 
The Reds don't get many Yankee capitalist 
Callers, so we took the place by surprise. 

Ernesto is a mustached, 50-year-old intel- 
lectual who preaches the Red ideology in a 
manner which must make his Moscow com- 
rades proud. 

We asked him some pointed questions, and 
Ernesto gave it to us straight. 

“Our purpose is to take over Argentina for 
the Communist Party. Our party line is the 
same as that in Moscow.“ he emphasized. 

Do he and his comrades actually expect to 
realize the goal of running this country? 
we asked. 

“Certainly,” Ernesto replied. 
a matter of time. 
every day.” 

You'd like to pass that off as Red propa- 
ganda. But the man has some figures that 
stop you. 

La Hora began publication just 3 months 
ago. Ernesto and his boys claim they al- 
ready have over 80,000 circulation daily. 
They also publish a weekly Red periodical, 
Nuestra Palabra Our Pledge). 

The Reds audit their own books, so that 
circulation figure isn't open to inspection. 

But you'll find La Hora on sale at most 
newsstands in this city. It sells for one peso 
(about 24% cents), the same price as all 
other Buenos Aires dailies, 

Dardo Cuneo, press relations chief for the 
Argentine government, insists La Hora has 
almost no circulation and no real readership. 
Cuneo, the Jim Hagerty of Argentina, 
echoes the feeling of most government of- 
ficials here that the Reds are nothing to 
worry about yet. 

They point out that in a city of 5 million 
like Buenos Aires, this Communist activity 
has no great influence. z 

But many local newspapermen who get 
around express concern. Some of them esti- 
mate La Hora actually may haye 50,000 or 
more dally circulation. 

It's not a small-time operation, And 
there's obvlously some big money behind it. 

Ernesto says he has a staff of over 60 em- 
ployes. About 30 newsmen and women were 
on the job when we called. 

It takes money to run that kind of an 
Operation. We asked Ernesto where he 
gets it. 

“It is subsidized by the party,” he ex- 
plained. “We have a deficit of several mil- 
lion pesos a month, but the party is happy 
to pay the bills,” Ernesto said. 

e him if Moscow picks up part of 


“It is only 
We are getting stronger 
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“Unfortunately, not yet,” he smiled. “But 
maybe soon.” 

Ernesto is no dummy. He was educated 
at the University of Buenos Aires, has 
traveled in the United States and lived for 
a while at Poughkeepsie, N. T. 

A couple of years ago, the boys at Pravda 
invited him to spend a month and a half 
in Moscow, to teach him how to spread the 
party line. 

They did a good job. 

Ernesto claims his Communist party now 
has more than 100,000 card-carrying mem- 
bers in Argentina. 

He called in three or four lieutenants and 
a couple of reporter-photographers as he 
proceeded to tell us about his paper, his 
ideology and how he and his comrades are 
going to get the job done. 

Helping Ernesto here are a collection of 
Latins and Europeans who make an impres- 
sion, Most of them are college educated. 
They are smart. They are dedicated. 

We chatted for more than an hour, while 
Ernesto’s girl, Katherina, served coffee and 
he and lieutenants took turns talking. 

They brought the Red menace disturb- 
ingly close to home. 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald] 
REDS Take Key ROLE IN JUNTA DECISIONS 


(By Larry Allen) 

Caracas —With incredible speed the Com- 
munists have moved into position in Vene- 
zuela where they often dictate the acts of 
the junta that overthrew a dictatorship last 
January. 

Their organization is close knit, speedy 
and precise. Unless their tactics are halted 
soon Venezuelans may awaken one day and 
find control of the oil-rich nation in Red 
hands. h 

The Communists are respected. They 
have equality with all other political parties. 
They are consulted by the government. They 
quickly and easily command the power to 
whip up tremendous demonstrations. 

There are Communist Party members in 
all the key trade unions, in businesses and 
industries, in civic and student organiza- 
tions, and in the offices of government. 

The Communist Party is small. But its 
agitators are descending upon cities, towns, 
and villages in every strategic sector of Vene- 
zuela, enlisting party members, They incite 
and enforce strikes. 

Communist membership might reach 
100,000 by the end of the year. At the 
moment the party rolls show 26,000 to 
30,000. . 

Apparently because the number sounds 
small, the provisional government, headed 
by Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, waves 
aside any suggestion the Communists con- 
stitute a threat to Venezuela's “new democ- 

cy.” 

Larrazabal said recently Venezuela’s Com- 
munists were patriotic and nationalistic, 
and not the byproduct of Moscow’s inter- 
national communism. 

As he spoke, two kingpins of the Vene- 
zuelan party were in Moscow, presumably 
getting their orders. 

In Larrazabal’s views, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the 10-year-long mili- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez last January 23 and therefore are 
democratic. = 

But outside of Larrazabal's governing five- 
member military-ciyilian junta, there is ris- 
ing alarm over the Red riptide, particularly 
within the army. 

That might crystallize into actions, long 
before national elections expected in Novem- 
ber. There are deep rumblings of discontent 
among some top army officers and talk the 
Communists must be stopped. 

This already has exploded into one abortive 
coup. 

Gen, Jesus Maria Castro Leon, defense 
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minister in the junta, led a conspiracy July 
23 aimed at toppling the government. One 
of his chief aims was an immediate crack- 
down on the Reds. 

But the Communists—and their sympa- 
thizers in the far left Accion Democratica— 
numerically the strongest political party in 
Venezuela—got wind of the co: a 

They immediately mustered more than 
100,000 Venezuelans. They chanted for 
Castro Leon’s death and the eradication of 
all conspirators. Castro Leon was forced out 
and exiled to a job in Washington. Fifteen 
other top-ranking army officers also were 
banished. 

While Communist Secretary General Gus- 
tavo Machado rides high, the Communist 
shadow has sealed the lips of many Vene- 
zuelans, 

The average man fears to say anything 
critical or to suggest any action against the 
Communists. It means attack from most of 
Venezuela's newspapers. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, often 
the spearhead against communism, is highly 
cautious in Venezuela. Only occasionally is 
there the mildest reference to Venezuelan 
Communists in the church's organ, La 
Religion. f 

It is a great change from 7 months ago 
when the Communists were outlawed, hunt- 
ed, and generally ignored by the Venezuelan 
people, 7 


From the Miami (Fla.) News] 
Reps IN Latin Amenica, No. 1—Sovier Trap’ 
Hirrine Lare Sorr Spots - 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

(Throughout the world the Soviet Union 
has launched an economic offensive which 
is considered an entering wedge for later 
political penetration. The economic cam- 
paign has touched parts of Latin America. 
Several weeks ago, the Miami News asked 
its correspondents in Latin America to report 
on this Soviet offensive and its shape and 
size. Their reports on this extremely dan- 
gerous development will be published during 
the next few days.) 

In the last year, several informed Amer- 
icans have expressed increasing concern re- 
garding the rising tide of Communist eco- 
nomic influence in the free world. 

There is evidence at every turn that the 
much-heralded Soviet economic offensive has 
reached into Latin America. 

The penetration has been in varying de- 
grees in the 20 Latin Republics. Some of the 
nations have nibbled at the Red bait, some 
have taken a fairly good-sized bite, some 
have turned away. 

The dollar value of all the Soviet trans- 
actions is relatively small. Soviet business 
in Latin America, for instance, amounted to 
$131 million in 1956. United States sales in 
the same year were nearly $4 billion, * 

UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE 


Roughly 2 percent of Latin America’s trade 
was with the Soviet bloc. Although that is 
not a large figure, there are at least two 
reasons for not assuming that it is com- 
pletely insignificant. 

First, Soviet bloc trade with Latin Amer- 
ica has been growing about 40 percent a year 
since 1952. 

Considering the very low level from which 
it started, the net gain still is small. But 
it points up an intensified economic drive 
in Latin America. 

Second, the Soviet Union is directing its 
trade offensive primarily to soft spots in 
Latin America—countries that, because of 
various economic problems, have experienced 
difficulty in disposing of their exports at de- 
clining world prices. 

FRIEND IN NEED 

The Soviets are thereby able to make an 
effective show of helping out nations in 
trouble. There is no doubt that behind the 
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trade screen the chief purpose is political 
penetration. 

Latin America has been increasingly 
anxious to find new markets, and the anxiety 
has grown in recent months due to the de- 
pressed free world market in most com- 
modities. 

The Latin nations posses some of the raw 
materials in short supply in the Soviet bloc. 
They have a large demand for some of the 
products the bloc haa in surplus. 

All reports indicate that trade between 
Russia and its satellites and Latin America 
will show another gain this year. Red trade 
missions have been extremely busy in solicit- 
ing Latin purchasers and offering to buy 
Latin products, 

TOO LARGE TO IGNORE 

If Red trade in the Latin area should in- 
crease at the possible rate of 20 percent a 
year, in 10 years it would amount to about 
$1 billion. This-still would be considerably 
below the United States volume in Latin 
America, but too large for the United States 
to ignore, 

A strong and growing Soviet trade offensive 
in Latin America presents a serious challenge 
to the West in general and the United States 
in particular. 

For as the Soviet Union's trade grows in 
the Western Hemisphere, so does its political 
penetration and influence. 


Hugh Scott Urges House Conferees To 
Improve Bill Protecting Welfare and 
Pension Beneficiaries 


SPEECH 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the House passed by voice vote 
yesterday H. R. 13507, the welfare and 
pensions plans disclosure bill—legisla- 
tion which means well but which badly 
misses its mark. 

I voted for this bill because it was the 
best thing that was offered to the Mem- 
bers of the House. But I strongly urge 
the House conferees to exert some lead- 
ership for the protection of union labor 
and of its membership, as has been sug- 
gested by Eisenhower administration 
supporters. 

The welfare and pensions disclosure 
bill was supposed to protect the working 
man and woman from the outright loot- 
ing and larceny that is being perpe- 
trated against some private welfare and 
pension funds; most of such funds are 
honestly administered. But because of 
the technical bumblings and fumblings 
in the bill, we are offering up legislation 
that opens the door to fraud and confu- 
sion. 

The bill we passed yesterday requires 
administrators of private pension and 
welfare plans to disclose the form of the 
plans and how they are administered. 
As far as it goes, that is a good thing. 

However, there are penalties for will- 
ful violation of the act, but they are too 
light. There is no criminal penalty for 
making a false statement. There is no 
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provision for uniform reporting. The 
bill is vague on independent audits. It 
is contradictory on the kinds of informa- 
tion required. It fails to recognize plan 
variations from State to State. It does 
not give the Department of Labor the 
right to investigate wrongdoings. And 
there are no criminal penalties for em- 
bezzlement, kickbacks, and other skull- 
duggery on the part of persons who 
manage the funds of employee-benefit 
plans. 

The net effect of these and other loop- 
holes could be scandalous. 

Since there is no requirement for uni- 
form reports, the working man and 
woman might get a report that is so 
full of technical verbiage and inten- 
tional misrepresentations that they 
would be better off not to have requested 
the report. Stockholders have the ben- 
efit of report requirements laid down by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Are not the beneficiaries of wel- 
fare and pension plans entitled to the 
same protection from the Department of 
Labor? 

A beneficiary has the right to sue if 
he does not get a copy of the plan or 
annual report. But if he makes such a 
request and then retaliatory action 
forces him out of his job, he has lost 
the right to sue. 

The reporting requirements are so 
vague that the honest administrator is 
going to have to search his soul to de- 
termine whether his report is fully in 
compliance with the law. It is like 
asking a man to file an income-tax re- 
turn without giving him an approved tax 
form to fill out. 

The unscrupulous administrator will 
have too many advantages in this legis- 
lation. Since the penalties for willful 
violation of this act are so light, it will 
encourage some administrators to take 
their chances with this penalty rather 
than subject themselves to more severe 
punishment if they made a full disclos- 
ure of their nefarious operations. 

We all know of the frauds and out- 
right piracy that has occurred among 
some private pension and welfare plans. 
Labor will want to keep its house clean; 
and working people demand it. The 
Senate and House have held hearings 
on the subject for about 4 years. The 
administration and its spokesmen have 
urged a real reform law. 

I urge the House conferees to keep 
these facts in mind when they sit around 
the table with Senate conferees to draft 
legislation which we will have to live 
with for many years. 


United States Unpopularity in Latin 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Journal put its 
perceptive editorial finger on a prime 
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reason for the futility and failure of our 
foreign policy. 

The Journal editorial writers re- 
sourcefully checked the recommenda- 
tions which have recently been made 
by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, after his 20 
day study trip to Latin America, with 
the recommendations made by the same 
Milton Eisenhower in July 1953, after a 
similar trip to South America. As the 
Journal points out, the recommenda- 
tions in 1958 are almost exactly the 
same as the reeommendations made in 
1953. The point is not, Mr. President, 
that the recommendations have been 
repeated. The point is that in 5 long 
years this administration has failed to 
take any action whatsoever on any of 
the recommendations made by an out- 
standing American, who undoubtedly 
has the closest possible access to the 
President. As the Journal concludes: 
Maybe this kind of business—words and 
studies but no action—is one reason for the 
present unpopularity of the United States in 
Latin America, 


Now let me say, Mr. President, that 
this kind of business—words and studies, 
but no action—is the reason why it was 
necessary for the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FuLsrRIGHT] to make his brilliant 
criticism yesterday of our foreign policy. 
Lack of constructive, peaceful, consist- 
ent action to achieve carefully thought- 
out foreign policy objectives is a lethal 
weakness of this administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Mil- 
waukee Journal, entitled “Brother Mil- 
ton Reports Again,” be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

BROTHER MILTON Reports AGAIN 

President Eisenhower's brother, Milton, 18 
back from a 20-day study trip to Latin 
America, He has already made a preliminary 
report to the White House, 

He said the United States must shore up 
its policies and programs with respect to 
Latin America. He said there was an im- 
perative need for bankable loans. He said 
the United States must respond to our neigh- 
bor's need for more stable relationships be- 
tween raw commodity prices and prices of 
manufactured products. He called for ac- 
tion to clarify United States policies, pur- 
poses, programs, and capabilities to the Latin 
Americans. 

All this sounded very familiar, so we asked 
the Milwaukee Journal library to do some 
research. 

And it did turn out to be familiar. Back 
in July 1953, the same Milton Eisenhower, 
brother to the President, made an extended 
tour of South America. He returned to make 
a long report to the President. He recom- 
mended, among other things, almost exactly 
what he is recommending in 1958. 

This is not to say that what he is recom- 
mending now, or what he recommended 8 
years ago, is not right. 

It does seem fair, however, to ask what 
happened to the proposals brother Milton 
made to the administration in 1953. And 
to wonder whether they will fare any better 
in 1958. 

Maybe this kind of business—words and 
studies but no action—is one reason for the 
present unpopularity of the United States in 
Latin America—as demonstrated by treat- 
ment given Vice President Nixon on his re- 
cent tour, * 


1958 
Outlook Shifts for Both Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. -THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconn a most in- 
teresting article entitled “Outlook Shifts 
for Both Parties,” written by Gould Lin- 
coln, and published in the Washington 
Evening Star of August 7. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Pourrican Mn. 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
OUTLOOK SHIFTS FOR BOTH PARTIES 

Hyannis, Mass—Political leaders and stra- 
tegists of both Democratic and Republican 
Parties are taking a new look at the situa- 
tion and the issues. Election day, Novem- 
ber 4, is still almost 3 months away and 
much can happen in that period—just as it 
has since the beginning of the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome, The big issues which 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat. faded. 
First there was an uproar over the Russian 
Sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
Publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
government in the matter of scientific dis- 
covery and accomplishment; that this coun- 
try was in imminent danger of becoming a 
second-rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched 
four earth satellites of our own. In addi- 
tion, and most important from a national 
defense point of view, we have just had 
remarkable success with an intercontinental 
Missile, designed to hurl a tremendously de- 
ripe hydrogen warhead more than 5,000 

es, 


RECESSION MEASURES 

Second, according te Democratic prophets 
earlier, this country was on its way to a 
Gepression that would rival that of the 
early 1930’s. All kinds of panaceas, cost- 
ing billions of dollars, were proposed in Con- 
gress. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers. 
however, refused to be stampeded into these 
huge spending programs. The administra- 
tion went to work on A saner course. It 
declined to recommend a reduction in taxes 
which some of the Democratic economists 
demanded, too. The economy has taken a 
distinct turn for the better. And most un- 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint, 


American farm income has gone up and: 


up, until in the first half of this year the 
net income of agriculture has increased about 
$3 billion. The Democrats may have to make 
a new estimate of their party's pulling power 
in the agricultural States of the Midwest, 
the East, and South. 

Also, earlier in the year, and, indeed, more 
recently, President Elsenhower's foreign pol- 
icy was under heavy fire from the Demo- 
crats. 

They charged that the President was exert- 
ing no leadership; that things were at sixes 
and sevens, and that we had lost both pres- 
tige and all our friends, if we had ever had 
any, abroad. The sudden further develop- 
ment of the Middlee East crisis, however, 
brought prompt and immediate action by 
President Eisenhower, who ordered the ma- 
rines into Lebanon. Even after he had taken 
this necessary step, he was harshly criti- 
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cized for imprudence which might hurl the 
world into a third world war. But that, too, 
has changed. The Communist nations haye 
taken no steps toward armed conflict, al- 
though Khrushchev ordered military maneu- 
vers on the borders of Iran and Turkey, in 
a further effort to frighten the nations of 
Europe and the United States. It did not 
work. The British sent thelr troops into 
Jordan. 
U. N. SITUATION CHANGES 

Now there is strong likelihood of a special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the Middle East issue, possibly 
attended by heads of governments. Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure of 
success in settling the Middle East problem 
and the world can breathe easier, much of 
the credit will go to President Eisenhower— 
and another Democratic issue for the closing 
campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed in the 
Middle East situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the 
Democrats as a first-class issue against the 
Eisenhower administration and the GOP, has 
assumed more correct proportions. The 
House investigating committee has tried 
desperately to tar Mr. Adams, the President's 
first assistant at the White House, But it 
has failed to show any corrupt action or 
attempted action by Mr, Adams, 

Mr. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 
the giver of many presents to many men, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, is still 
under strong attack. However, Mr. Goldfine 
has testified that he contributed even more 
liberally to Democratic campaign funds than 
to Republican. 

So far the Democratic attempt to prove 
there is a mess in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not progressed. Undoubtedly the 
House committee will keep at it. Up to date, 
what it has disclosed is a pale picture as 
compared to the mess in Washington during 
the last Democratic administration, when 
even the head man in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was found to have transgressed. 

‘The Republicans who were down in the 
dumps—tar down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are won- 
dering if everything Is as rosy as they had 
belleved. Early in 1948 and far into the 
summer the Democrats seemed in for a ter- 
rifle defeat at the polls, Things changed 
in the last few weeks of that campaign, It 
could happen again, 


The Need for Individuality in a World 
of Conformity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rzecorp, an edi- 
torial from the Lubbock Evening Jour- 
nal of July 24, 1958, which asks the fol- 
lowing question ineits title, Has Cul- 
ture a Place in the Modern World?” 

The editorial is based on the writings 
of Lon Tinkle, a fine Texas man of 
letters, who only recently wrote an ex- 
cellent book about the history of the 
Battle of the Alamo, 

The challenging question which Mr. 
Tinkle asks, and which others have in 
recent years become more aware of, is 


whether we are dulling our sense of in- 


A7099 
dividuality through emphasis on socia- 
bility. Differences in opinions and 
manners are suspiciously regarded. 

An outstanding educator put the dif- 
ference in words like this: 

There is a difference between the honest 
heretic and the subversive, 


Through every area of our taste and 
opinion, there is a need for greater di- 
versity, and this thoughtful editorial is 
another call to awaken. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Has CULTURE A PLACE IN MODERN WORLD? 


Lon Tinkle, book critic of the Dallas News, 
calls attention to what looks like a one-man 
crusade to keep alive something which 
meant much to our ancestors, but which has 
drawn the disdain of many moderns— 
culture. 

In reviewing a book by Ashley Montagu, 
British-born and American-stationed an- 
thropologist, Tinkle says: “It takes a brave 
man, say a social scientist, to dare talk about 
culture these days, much less write a book 
about it. Who will not jeer and scoff (espe- 
cially those who are civilized) at a volume 
calling itself The Cultured Man? 

“Didn't the phrase die out with Victorian 
furniture and manners, with the passing of 
the genteel tradition? Most of us belong, 
age-measured, to the lost or the beat genera- 
tion.” 

In recent years, culture has come into dis- 
repute in many circles because it, somehow, 
seemed connected with Victorianism, with 
obsolete traditions and discarded life pat- 
terns. Just as the so-called young intellec- 
tuals look down upon everything connected 
with the Victorian period, so they scorn the 
old concept of culture which seemed to set 
some men apart from others because they 

a higher appreciation of the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Today, anyone 
who dares stand apart from the crowd, or 
refuses to follow the herd, is looked upon as 
antisocial. The accent is all upon the group, 
and woe to the person who wishes to retain 
his individualism. 

But Montagu thinks there is as much need 
for individualism today as there was in the 
past, if not more. In the past, people who 
pursued culture usually were those who had 
leisure time in which to indulge in it. They 
were the leisure class against which social- 
istic writers have inveighed so heartily. 

Today, however, everyone has more leisure 
than his forefathers had. When the Deciara- 
tion of Independence was signed, the average 
workweek was 90 hours; today it is 40, and in 
the future may drop to 30. What will Ameri- 
cans do with that spare time? 

Montagu suggest# that they might spend 
some of it acquiring culture in its true 
sense—not just a veneer, but a deep apprecia- 
tion of the worthwhile things of civilization. 

This will not happen so long as the molders 
of public taste—the novelists, popular en- 
tertainers, and others—continue to cast de- 
rision on people who seek real culture, call- 
ing them squares and long hairs. There is 
little place for the genteel tradition in a 
world which prides itself on its toughness. 


Seniority Is Valuable 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
_ cently had opportunity to read an excel« 
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lent editorial from one of Indiana’s most 
respected newspapers, the Madison Cour- 
ier, The editor commented, most logi- 
cally and thoughtfully, on the necessary 
qualifications of an effective Member of 
Congress. His emphasis on the value of 
a Congressman's seniority to his Nation, 
his State, and his district constituency 
is well taken. I commend this editorial 
very highly, and I herewith offer it for 
insertion in the Appendix of the RECORD; 
Sentortry Is VALUABLE 

Indiana now has 2 Senators and 11 Con- 
gressmen with a total of more than 150 years 
of composite service in the United States 
Congress—a figure unexcelled by many States 
of Indiana’s size and population. These are 
statistics provided by the United States Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The importance of such congressional sen- 
lority for a State was noted recently by one of 
the oldest veterans of Congress, DANTEL A. 
Rep, of New York, who is now the top-rank- 
ing Republican of the House Ways. and 
Means Committee. He said: 

“A new Congressman is not worth much to 
his district under 2 or 3 terms. The longer a 
Congressman stays in office, the more he can 
accomplish.” 

It was further pointed out that Congress- 
men do not gain high-ranking stature on the 
major committees, euch as Appropriations, 
Ways and Means, and Rules until they have 
attained a seniority of at least 10 years. Un- 
til that time, the best a Congressman can 
expect is merely membership on such com- 
mittees—he does not become a spokesman, 
a subcommittee chairman, or a top-ranking 
member of the minority. His influence is 
relatively negligible. 

An example of the power of seniority in 
Congress can be found in the case of the late 
Senator Alben Barkley, of Kentucky. Due to 
his long tenure, his know-how of congres- 
sional procedure and his countless contacts 
among his colleagues and Government of- 
ficials in Washington's upper strata, Mr. 
Barkley was able to do more for Kentucky 
than could have been done by a score of new 
and inexperienced Members. 

Similar influence is exercised by 3 Indiana 
Members of Congress: CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
with 23 years of service; Earn WI. so, with 18 
years of service, and Ray Mappen with 16. 
Mr. Hatteck now is a minority leader in the 
House and a top ranking member of the 
powerful House Administration Committee. 

Congressman WISsom is a top ranking 
member of the all-powerful House Appro- 
priations Committee through which all Fed- 
eral ap tions must clear. He is the 
top-ranking Republican on the House Sub- 
committee for the District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations. Mr. Mar occupies a major 
influence position on the important Rules 
Committee. 

Statisticlans point out that only 1 member 
of Indiana's delegation has served fewer 
than 8 years. That exception is Congress- 
man Norz who is now in his first session, 
The seniority of Hoosiers through the pres- 
ent 85th Congress is shown as follows: 

Representative HALLECK, 23 years; Repre- 
sentative Witsom, 18 years; Representative 
MADDEN, 16 years; Senator CAPEHART, 14 years; 
Representative Harvey, 12 years; Senator 
JENNER, 12 years; Representative HARDEN, 10 
years; Representative ADAIR, 8 years; Repre- 
sentative BEAMER, 8 years; Representative 
Bray, 8 years; Representative DENTON, 8 
years; Representative BrowNson, 8 years, 
and Representative NITZ, 2 years, 
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Orders To Fight in Lebanon Touched Off 
Iraqi Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
article written by Col. Talbot Patrick, 
editor and publisher of the Rock Hill 
(S. C.) Herald. 

On Monday, July 28, I had inserted 
into the Recorp Colonel Patrick's views 
on the revolt in Iraq and this is a con- 
tinuation of his analysis of the situation 
in the Middle East. 

ORDERS To FIGHT my LEBANON TOUCHED Orr 
Iraqr REVOLT 
(By Talbot Patrick) 

(This is the second of three stories by Tal- 
bot Patrick, editor and publisher of the Rock 
Hill Evening Herald, on the revolution in 
Iraq. Now in Paris, Patrick wrote the fol- 
lowing story in Rome shortly after he was 
evacuated from tension-ridden Baghdad by 
plane on Wednesday. Patrick arrived in 
Baghdad 2 days before the Iraqi Government 
was overthrown. Here, Patrick gives an au- 
thoritative report of the spark that set olf 
the revolt.) 

Rome.—The revolution in Iraq was exe- 
cuted by troops ordered to go by airlift to 
Lebanon to support the government of that 
country. 

“We were ordered to fight against our 
brother Arabs,” commented one army ofi- 
cer who participated in the revolution. 
“Rather than that, when our units were on 
the way from the base toward northern Iraq, 
we stopped In Baghdad and asked the king to 
abdicate and the prince regent to give up his 


power. 

“They fired on us from the palace. We 
returned the fire. Finally, when they came 
out from the burning building, they were 
shot.” 

It was after announcement of the success- 
ful revolution over the Iraqi Government ra- 
dio, which is monitored in neighboring coun- 
tries, that American Marines were ordered to 
Lebanon. 

The fact that (Iraqi) orders to go to Leb- 
anon were the spark that set off revolution 
was not a secret in Baghdad. But I would 
Have hesitated to be so definite about some- 
thing that Iraqi newspaper acquaintances 
as well as others told me if I had not been 
able to confirm them through an individual 
with unusual contacts. 

For his own future protection in the 
Middle East, I must keep secret the identity 
of this man. But I can say that for years 
he has had intimate contact with members 
of the former government, as well as with 
leaders of the then opposition which has 
supplied many officials of the new Iraq 
Government, And in addition he has had 
close contact with foreign diplomatic sources, 
not only in Iraq but elsewhere. 

He was absolutely definite about the order. 
He had talked with men who received it and 
then rebelled. t 

“I should not have been surprised,” he 
said, but I hadn't expected it so soon, even 
though there had been previous signs that 
it would come.” 
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At the time that Iraq and Jordan were 
being joined together, he said, one division 
planned some sort of action against the 
Government. But levies of other troops and 
of tribesmen supporting the Government 
were sent to camp on elther side of the 
division, 

“The leaders in the dlvislon suspected 
that someone had gotton wind of their plot,“ 
my informant said, “so the day set for a 
revolt passed without any action.” 

On another occasion, he said the king 
and the prince regent went to inspect army 
maneuvers. Two artillery shells landed near 
the royal tent, one quite close. A court- 
martial was told it was all a mistake, But 
the king and prince regent hastily left the 
maneuver area for a return to Baghdad. 

“Things had reached such a point,” said 
my informant, “that most of my friends in 
the Government were trying to ease out— 
before something happened. Men who once 
were government supporters had reached 
the point of themselves being disgusted with 
the way things ran. 

It was said in business and Government 
circles that if you wanted to start a busi- 
ness of any size the prince regent had to 
be given 60 percent of the stock before you 
could start in business. A small clique 
ran everything for thé members personal 
benefits and the nation and its people got 
very, very little, 

At least at this time, in his opinion, the 
great mass of the Iraqi people as well as 
an overwhelming majority of the educated 
and more advanced groups in the country 
support the new Government and the ideas 
for which its spokesmen haye said it stands. 


Resolution Commending the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 

Be it resolved by the executive commitee 
of the Republican State Central Committee 
of Georgia, the Federation of Young Repub- 
lican Clubs of Georgia, and the Fijth Dis- 
trict Republican Executive Committee, That. 
the Un-American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States; and especially its sub- 
committee investigating Communist infil- 
tration into the South, be commended upon 
holding public hearings in this area so that 
the spotlight of public attention can be 
focused upon this very real and present 
danger to the South, and to the Nation, The 
hearings in Atlanta this week, while con- 
ducted with great dignity, have revealed a 
situation which is of deep concern to every 
patriotic American, of party, and 
which should stimulate us all to a deeper 
appreciation, and defense, of our American 
system of ao enterprise and individual 
liberty. For job well done the commit- 
tee and its subcommittee have our sincere 
thanks; be it 

Resolved further, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the Speaker of the 
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House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, and to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, 

W. B. SHARTZER, 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Re- 
publican State Central Committee 
of Georgia. 

McCreapy JOENSTON, 

Chairman, Georgia Federation of 

Young Republican Clubs of Georgia. 
CHARLES G. More, Jr., 
Chairman, Fifth District Republican 
Executive Committee. 


Veterans’ Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some letters about hospitalization for 
veterans who need hospitalization and 
about helping those veterans to obtain 
compensation who are not physically 
able to work. 

It is my opinion the American people 
favor hospitalizing veterans when hos- 
Pitalization as shown by competent 
medical. evidence is needed for the vet- 
erans of the wars in which our country 
has engaged. Frequently the delays 
which transpire before veterans can be 
hospitalized can mean the difference be- 
tween getting well and not getting well. 
Moreover, no sick veteran should be put 
in a jail if hospitalization is what he 
needs, and it is not right, fair, or just 
to compel his family and their relatives 
to spend their lifesavings while awaiting 
a bed in a Government hospital. In my 
opinion this is not what the American 
people want, and I hope this Congress 
will proceed immediately to correct the 
ew faced by veterans along this 

e. 

Not one of us would deprive a service- 
connected veteran of hospitalization. 
By the same token it is only fair that any 
1 of the other 19 million, when he needs 
hospitalization, should be hospitalized. 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1957. 
To LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference your wire September 17, we have 
contacted Dr. Harrington concerning hos- 
Pitalization for Carbon Frank Capps, CMM 
C-5 764 08. Bed situation precludes trans- 
fer to VA hospital. We have 2 veterans in 
jail, 24 emergencies, as well as 118 on regu- 
lar waiting list seeking hospitalization. 
Have recommended that Dr. Harrington ad- 
vise family to seek hospitalization in State 
institution. 

ACTING MANAGER, 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Dallas, Ter. 
Wasninoton, D. C. 
March 12, 1958. 

Dear Stn: I quote the pertinent part of a 

letter I received several months ago: 
husband had a neryous breakdown 

in July 1957. We kept him in the city hos- 

pital for 2 weeks, and in Beverly Hills 


old fracture both ankles and 
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Sanitarium for 6 weeks. I have been carry- 
ing him back for out-patient treatment 
since that time and he has had a total of 
19 electroshock treatments, the last one be- 
ing given February 8, 1958, in Dallas at the 
Beverly Hills Clinic. 

“We are completely without funds and 
have filed application, with the help of 
Ralph Connally, veteran’s service officer of 
Gregg County, with a P-10 to the veteran's 
hospital in Shreveport for treatment there. 
This application was received March 5. To- 
day, Dr. Carl Nichols of Gladewater called 
Dr. Floyd MoCullum, admitting doctor, ex- 
plaining that Mr. Abbott needs hospitaliza- 
tion, The doctor said that they do not have 
a bed and have no idea when a bed will be 
available. Dr. Nichols feels that additional 
treatment is necessary, as my husband has 
been breaking out in a rash of hives for the 
last 3 weeks, due to his nervousness.” 

Any assistance you can give in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated, 

Sincerely, 
LINDLEY BeckworTH. 
Jurx 17, 1958. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BeckwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dran Ma. BeckwortH: Reference is made 
to previous correspondence in regard to Mr. 
Truman D. Knox, Route 3, Canton, Tex., 
being in need of hospitalization for a para- 
plegic condition due to a recent swimming 
accident. 

The adjudication division of the regional 
office, Dallas, Tex., has made a determina- 
tion in this case which is as follows: “It has 
been found that service connection is estab- 
lished for hemorrholdectomy incurred in 
peacetime; however, such condition is shown 
to be less than 10 percent disabling. Frac- 
ture, left cervical vertebra, with paraplegia 
and lamenectomy C-. 5 and 6 vertebrae — 

ne 
were not incurred in or aggravated by your 
military service. Residuals of contusion, 
thoracic spine, acute, were not found on your 
last examination.” 

Existing regulations state that a peacetime 
veteran must have a compensable disability 
to be hospitalized by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Knox had only peacetime serv- 
ice; therefore, he is not eligible for admis- 
sion to a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
His application has been canceled as legally 
ineligible, and he was notified of this action. 

Your interest in this veteran is appreci- 
ated, 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Bucknorrs. M. D., 
Manager. 


Manch 25, 1958. 


The Honorable LINDLEY BeckworTH, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortTH: We appreciate the 
concern expressed in your letter of Febru- 
ary 1, 1958, for veterans in need of hospital 
care who are awaiting admission. 

Veterans who require treatment for serv- 
ice connected disabilities and medically 
emergent cases are provided prompt hospital 
cure. Within the limits of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities nonemergent non- 
service-connected veterans may be admitted 
after the needs of the service connected 
and emergency cases are met. 

The placing of a veteran's application for 
hospital care on a waiting list is a sound 
operational method of obtaining maximum 
utilization of available beds, Nominal wait- 
ing lists at hospitals are essential to provide 
for an even flow ot admissions, particularly 
to even out the seasonal peaks and valleys 
of demand for hospital care. Except for a 
few areas, waiting lists for general medical 
and surgical care are nominal and entirely 


within the range to insure maximum utili- 
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zation of beds with a minimal waiting time 
for the veterans. 

In the field of psychiatry, there Is a short- 
age of trained physicians within and with- 
out the Veterans’ Administration. Most of 
the more than 20,000 veterans on waiting 
lists at Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
require care for mental conditions. More 
than half of these veterans are presently 
hospitalized in State, county, and other pub- 
lic or private hospitals. These patients are 
offered admission to Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals as beds become available. 

A reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation benefits to veterans may result from 
a finding that the original grant of service 
connection was erroneous or, more fre- 
quently, where it is shown by medical ex- 
amination that the condition has improved. 
No reduction or discontinuance of compen- 
sation is made as an economy move nor 
is it ever based on a lack of funds, 

Where a veteran is unable to obtain em- 
ployment because of disability, evidence of 
this fact should be presented to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional office nearest 
his home. This evidence may result in an 
increase in service connected compensation 
benefits or in a finding that he is entitled 
to non-service-connected pension benefits. 

As you requested in your telephone call, 
of the 22,710,000 veterans, 3,700,000, or about 
16 percent, have established service connec- 
tion for one or more disabilities. 

Sincerely, 
Sumner G. WHITTIER, 
Administrator. 


Anthracite Coal Industry Is Vital for 
National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD © 


— OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articie 
written by Mr. Arthur A. Schmidt, man- 
aging director, Anthracite Information 
Bureau, which appeared in the Letters 
to the Editor column of the Wilkes- 
Barre Record of August 4, 1958: 

VOICE oF THE PEOPLE 

ANTHRACITS’S SPACE HEATING BID IMPROVED 
To the EDITOR: 

We were surprised to note a letter in the 
July 14 Voice of the People signed “Old 
Timer.” We believo it reflects certain mis- 
conceptions as to anthracite'’s ability to com- 
pete as a heating fuel for commercial and 
public buildings, and the intent of legis- 
lation proposed by Representative DANIEL 
FLoopn to insure consideration of anthracite, 
along with other fuels, in new Federal 
buildings. 

With all respect for the writer's 50 years 
of experience in anthracite mining, it would 
appear from his comments that he is un- 
aware of recent equipment developments 
and how they have improved anthracite’s 
competitive position in the commercial space 
heating field in recent years. 

As has beerr frequently reported in your 
newspaper, the introduction of new types 
of completely automatic anthracite equip- 
ment with automatic coal and ash handling 
has resulted in a steady growth of installa- 
tions in schools, apartment houses, and 
public buildings of all types. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that sales of this equip- 
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ment have more than tripled since 1955 and 
figures for the first 6 months of 1958 are 
30 percent ahead of the same period in 1957, 
despite the recession. 

With an obvious interest in the anthra- 
cite industry, the writer will be glad to know 
that anthracite is competitively priced in 
markets quite distant from its source. Ac- 
tually, anthracite has a price advantage over 
all other competitive automatic fuels in 
more than 90 percent of its primary market- 
ing area, the Northeastern States. 

Interestingly enough, this new equipment, 
with pneumatic coal and ash handling, has 
eliminated previous disadvantages in cus- 
todial costs. No manual handling of either 
coal or ash is required—coal is piped to the 
firing box of the boiler and ashes are removed 
in the same manner through sealed pipes. 

That these advantages in terms of economy 
and automatic convenience are being widely 
recognized is evidenced by the fact that 
anthracite equipment is going into schools 
and buildings of the most modern design in 
distant points in New England and New York 
State. Engineers of Federal and State agen- 
cies are also selecting it with increasing fre- 
quency for remodeling and new construc- 
tion. For example, the United States Post 
Cfice Department and the New York City 
public school system are engaged in pro- 
grams which cali for the installation of new 
automatic anthracite equipment each year. 

Co: asman DANIEL FLoop’s remarks in 
support of his proposed legislation were made 
with full awareness of the above. As such, 
they reflect a justifiable concern for Govern- 
ment economy and respect for the taxpayer's 
dollar. 

Unfortunately, many architects (like Old- 
timer himself) are not yet fully informed 
about this new equipment and its advan- 
tages, since it has been in general distribu- 
tion throughout the marketing area for only 
a few years and comprehensive performance 
data is only now becoming available. In 
some areas where modern anthracite would 
have distinct advantages in economy, not 
only in fuel costs but also in initial equip- 
ment cost and maintenance, architects who 
might still be in terms of old-fash- 
loned coal installations might not investigate 
or ask for bids on modern coal equipment. 

Congressman FrLoon's proposed legislation 
would insure the fact that before money is 
spent on public buildings architects would 
secure estimates on modern anthracite, as 
Well as estimates on other locally available 
fuels, for impartial comparison. If this were 
done, it could result in millions of dollars of 
savings for the Government, since each new 
plant will continue to use the fuel selected 
for a period of years. 

We should also like to call to the atten- 
tion of Old Timer that Congressman Froop's 
concern about shortages of fuels other than 
coal in the event of a national emergency 
is shared by many others in Government, 
including the directors of Civil Defense. In 
New Jersey, New York, and other States in 
the marketing area, Civil Defense depart- 
ments have requested the assistance of an- 
thracite retailers in their programs. Public 
buildings heated by anthracite have been 
designated as shelters in the event of a hot 
war, and anthracite homeowners will be 
asked to provide shelter for their neighbors. 
In any shooting war, as many people re- 
member from World War IT, supplies of fuels 
other than coal were sharply curtailed. 

Despite Old Timer’s concern about the re- 
duction of mining facilities, the anthracite 
industry is today maintaining adequate sup- 
ply and meeting the fuel requirements of 
more than 214 million families and thou- 
sands of public buildings. With retail sales 
of approximately one-half bilifon dollars, 
anthracite is still an important factor in the 
economy of the Northeast. Industry reserves 
in eastern Pennsylvania adjacent to this 
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market are sufficient to meet present de- 
mands for almost 200 years. In the event 
of any emergency, the industry has proved 
in the past that it has the capability to in- 
crease production and meet emergency de- 
mands. 

ANTHRACITE INFORMATION BUREAU, 

ARTHUR A. SCHMIDT, 

Managing Director. 


Curbing the Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I need not remind the House 
that our colleague, the Honorable 
Howarp W. Smitn, of Virginia, is one 
of our most alert and effective defenders 
of the constitutional lawmaking function 
of the Congress and of the powers re- 
served to the States and to the people 
by the charter of our Government. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix, however, I include a 


tribute to Judge Smirn’s leadership in 

defense of State laws appearing in the 

syndicated newspaper column of Mr, 

Raymond Moley, released through 

United Newspapers: 

CURBING THE CourT—Hovuse BILL PROTECTING 
STATE Laws AGAINST THEORY OF FEDERAL 
PREEMPTION BEFORE SENATE 

(By Raymond Moley) 
By a decisive vote, in which the conserva- 
tive Republican-Southern Democratic coall- 


tion prevailed, the House of Representatives’ 


recently passed a bill limiting the power of 
the Supreme Court to strike down State 
laws under what is called the doctrine of 
preemption. This bill with some changes, 
has been approved by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee and should reach the Senate floor 
in the final days of this session. Some such 
legislation has been urged ever since the 
Supreme Court, in a series of decisions 2 
years ago, reached far into the field of legis- 
Iation and seriously impaired the constitu- 
tional powers of the States to protect their 
interests, notably in the fields of antisub- 
versive activities. 

The terms of the House bill (H. R. 3) 
are simple. Its first section provides that 
“no act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of all State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

Then, apparently to nall down specifically 
the right of the States on the subject of 
sedition, a further provision is added on that 
subject. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee's bill as 
approved limited itself to the latter sec- 
tion of the House bill, but the chairman 
asserted that members of the committee 
might offer the more sweeping provision of 
the House bill in the shape of an amend- 
ment on the Senate floor, 

Since the Supreme Court went far beyond 
beyond State laws on sedition in its whole- 
sale emascwation of the powers of States, 
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it would seem the better part of wisdom 
for the Senate to make the terms of the 
curb general. For under the impetus of the 
almost fanatical zeal of a majority of this 
Court to limit the powers of the States and 
to extend Federal power, no one can know 
where it will strike next. To provide in 
every act of Congress that Federal preemp- 
tion shall not apply would seem to be a 
cumbersome way of putting into effect a 
power clearly within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress. The Constitution clearly gives Con- 
gress power to define within certain limits 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
it specifically provides that “the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.“ 

Since the amazing invasion of the rights 
and authority of the States began 5 years 
ago, innumerable lawyers whose capacity 1s 
Just as great as that of any of the present 
members of the Court, and much, much 
greater than that of some members, have 
condemned the reckless course of decisions. 
In the Nelson case especially, the term “jail 
delivery” was quite generally used. 

A far greater furist than any of those 
now sitting, Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, 
said of this theory of preemption, now as- 
serted by the Court, in a case in 1942: 

“Due regard for the maintenance of our 
dual system of government demands that 
the courts do not diminish State power by 
extravagant inferences regarding what Con- 
gress might have intended if it had consid- 
ered the matter, or by reference to their 
own conceptions of a policy which Congress 
has not expressed and is not plainly to be 
inferred from the legislation which it has 
enacted.” > 

It is a bit difficult for the layman tọ un- 
derstand the reasoning of à Court which in- 
terpreted a Federal law on sedition as hav- 
ing excluded the States from legislating on 
the subject when the original sponsor of 
that Federal legislation is still alive and 
able to tell what was in his mind and what 
he knows to have been in the minds of his 
colleagues when they yoted for it. But 
that is the precise situation now, and for- 
tunately that sponsor, Representative How- 
arp W. Sirs of Virginia, is mostly respon- 
sible for the salutary curb of the pre- 
sumptuous Court which is now before the 
Senate, 


S. 1869, the Proposed Expansion of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr, DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York would like to 
preface his remarks concerning the pro- 
posed territorial and capital expansion 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority by 
affirming that he is not opposed to public 
power projects per se. There are cir- 
cumstances in which—under our eco- 
nomic system of so-called private enter- 
prise—they fill a definite need. 

The TVA as it stands today is a prime 
example of such a case. Currently it 
supplies electric power to an area em- 
bracing 80,000 square miles, and serves 
a population of over 5 million. Through 
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the medium of 151 municipal and rural 
cooperative distribution systems, power 
is delivered at wholesale rates to over 
1,400,000 customers. TVA has made an 
undeniable contribution to certain im- 
portant Federal enterprises which direct- 
ly and indirectly affected the well-being 
of the country as well as the posture of 
our defense. 

All of which is well and good. But the 
question now before us is, “Are we to 
expand this power system into a monop- 
olistic colossus, covering an area of 105,- 
000 square miles—threatening the very 
existence of no less than 11 investor- 
owned companies, and establishing a 
precedent in fiscal affairs that might well 
have far-reaching and very damaging 
effects on the economic system under 
which we live?” 

What may I ask is the justification for 
this proposed expansion? Reliable wit- 
nesses—men of position and substance— 
have testified before the Public Works 
Committee on which I am privileged to 
serve, that there is presently no justi- 
fication for such expansion. These wit- 
nesses to whom I refer have publicly 
avowed that the TVA currently generates 
sufficient power in kilowatts to meet all 
its requirements and still have a sub- 
stantial unexpended power surplus. 

If S. 1869 is enacted into law we will 
witness the implementation of a proposal 
to permit a Government-owned corpora- 
tion to operate independently of any reg- 
ulatory governmental supervision, either 
by the Congress or by the executive 
branch of the Government. 

Unless amended, S. 1869 would exempt 
the TVA from the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment Corporations Control Act, and 
this would be a most perilous precedent. 

As one of the Representatives of the 
Empire State which, I might interpo- 
late, assumes annually some 13.98 per- 
cent of the national tax burden, I am in- 
terested in seeing that the present in- 
vestment of, I believe, $1.2 billion of 
Federal funds is in no way. jeopardized. 
And this tremendous sum of money— 
enough, if stretched dollar to dollar, to go 
around the world five times—would be 
jeopardized if the proposed changes 
in TVA’s status materialize. 

Naturally, New York is concerned with 
this proposal to extend the territorial 
limits of the Authority beyond the origi- 
nal intent of Congress and to create ad- 
ditional competitive problems for those 
companies in our State who provide 
thousands of job opportunities. It ismy 
humble opinion that this viewpoint is 
not confined to the State among whose 
Representatives I am numbered, but is 
characterstic of many other States which 
are largely dependent on industrial em- 
ployment. 
have and are eyeing enviously the cheap 
subsidized power rates of the TVA. 

If S. 1869 is passed by this House in the 
Same form as passed by the other body, 
and three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
revenue bonds are issued, the exising in- 
ecuites of TVA’s tax and interest bene- 
fits, inequities which result in unjust dis- 
crimination between electric customers 
using TVA power and electric customers 
of investor-owned companies, will be 
multiplied many times. 


Yes, all too many industries 
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Further, the declared intent of the bill 
as expressed on page 11, line 25, and page 
12, lines 1 through 9, which I respectfully 
suggest deserves your close scrutiny, re- 
mains the same, namely, to aid TVA in 
discharging its responsibility to assure 
an ample supply of electric power in the 
area in which it conducts its operations. 
I know of no constitutional or statutory 
mandate which requires TVA to assume 
the responsibility of furnishing present 
and future power requirements in the 
area served by TVA, nor do I believe that 
the Federal Government should assume 
such a responsibility as provided in S. 
1869. I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should engage in any pro- 
prietary business, including the electric- 
power business, where taxpaying busi- 
nesses are willing and able to do the job. 

May I recall that TVA was originally 
projected as a navigation and flood-con- 
trol project. If I read correctly, its pro- 
ponents at the time vigorously denied 
that there was any intention of embark- 
ing the Government on a program hav- 
ing as its ultimate objective the expro- 
priation of private power undertakings. 
But once TVA was established, its spon- 
sors repudiated their earlier avowals and 
boldly stated that it had become a power 
project, and nothing else. Today TVA Is 
the largest electric facility in the entire 
country. And right now it looks bound 
to increase its area of operations by no 
less than 31 percent. 

The gentleman from New York need 
not tell you that he is not an expert in 
the field of public power. He has both 
deep affection and high regard for the 
able and distinguished members of the 
Public Works Committee of the House 
who supported and motivated this im- 
portant measure. But he finds it difi- 
cult to reconcile their position with that 
of the long line of witnesses who so vig- 
orously opposed this bill. 

The only spokesman he heard in fa- 
vor of S. 1869 was one of its co-authors 
whose name does not appear on the 
printed form. 

Repeatedly witnesses stated—and I 
thought quite irrefutably—that the pri- 
vate power companies are in a position to 
supply the area with all the electricity 
that. is needed. In other words, the pro- 
posed expansion would simply mean a 
duplication of already existing facilities 
in order to provide subsidized rates. 

If the right thing be done, TVA will be 
confined to its present area of opera- 
tion, will meet the needs of that area, 
and will pay back to the Government in 
40 years—as originally agreed—the 
money due it. 

I strongly urge the defeat of S. 1869. 


What's Our Goal? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Portland Oregonian of Tues- 
day, July-29, 1958, on the subject of the 
ballistic missile programs of the United 


States: 
Wat's Our Goat? 


Wernher yon Braun, technical director of 
the United States Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville, Ala., wrote recently in 
the American Weekly that he heads the 
greatest rocket development team in the 
world. 

This is not braggadocio; it is a fact. Von 
Braun directed the German rocket program 
in World War II, which yielded the V-2, a 
weapon far advanced over anything similar 
in the allied arsenal. After V-E day he 
and his expert missileers came to this coun- 
try, and Von Braun has become a loyal and 
valuable United States citizen. 

At Huntsville, Von Braun and his team 
have developed the only successful United 
States rockets capable of carrying warheads 
over intercontinental ranges. When the 
Navy's Vanguard satellite program went sour, 
Von Braun quickly modified his Jupiter-C 
rocket and restored American prestige by 
shooting the Explorer I into space. Ex- 
plorers III and IV since have followed it 
into orbit, 

In view of these proofs of ability, one 
would think the Defense Department would 
do all in its power to facilitate the work of 
the Huntsville team. But that is not the 
case. Rather, determined efforts are con- 
tinulng to choke off ABMA funds and center 
missile development efforts elsewhere, under 
less experienced leadership. 

Civillans may regard this as a dangerous 
and foolish thing to do, and they will be 
right. But it is being done, and here's why: 

The Army thinks of the ICBM simply as 
a very long range type of artillery. It is 
trying to develop better rockets at Hunts- 
ville to improve its firepower. But unfor- 
tunately the Army has not been very elo- 
quest in getting its point of view across 
in the Pentagon or Congress. It has been 
outtalked, outbragged and outmaneuvered 
by its rival, the Air Force. 

To the Air Force the ICBM means not 
merely a better weapon; it means survival. 
When United States launched missiles are 
capable of dropping H-bombs on Moscow, 
there will be no need for the huge and ex- 
pensive Strategie Air Command. If anti- 
aircraft rockets take over the chore of the 
Air Defense Command, there will be small 
need for a separate air arm of the United 
States Military Establishment. The fiying 
generals are in desperate need of something 
to ward off the dreadful fate of being re- 
absorbed by the Army. So Air Force press 
agentry has been working overtime to sell 
Congress and the public on the Idea that the 
Alr Force should control rocket development 
and employment. 

The Air Force has been helped enthustiasti- 
cally in this effort by the military aircraft 
industry—which has been living off Air Force 
contracts and gets panicky at the thought of 
losing them. Major aircraft companies lately 
have been going all out In rocket experimen- 
tation, and their public relations mimeo- 
graph machines have been working overtime 
to turn out glowing reports of progress. The 
ABMA's contractor on the Jupiter missile, on 
the other hand, is the Chrysler Corp., which 
is in the auto business primarily and isn't 
much concerned over who controls the ICBM 
or why. x 

All this might be just another object les- 
son on what can be achieved by publicity if 
Air Force plans were working out well for 
the Nation as well as for the Air Force and 
its satellite industries. But they aren't. The 
Air Force's prize missile, the Atlas, has yet 
to make a successful full-power filght, de- 
spite all the overblown claims made for it, 
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Two weeks ago, the first such flight was at- 
tempted, after many delays, and the missile 
blew up in midair. 

It appears to be about time for Congress- 
men and the public to take a more informed 
look at this situation. It is very expensive 
for this country to finance the kindergarten 
education of southern California aircraft en- 
gineers so they can learn the same lessons 
Van Braun and his teammates learned in 
Germany 15 years ago. It also can be risky, 
since we cannot assume the Russians, too, 
are dumb enough to shelve their existing 
experts while they develop new sets of ex- 
perts. Our present policy is all right if our 
goal is to save the Air Force and its indus- 
trial supporters. But most of us have 
thought the real goal was to save the United 
States of America. 


Public Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received the following letter 
from Mr. Harry McGrecor, senior mem- 
ber of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee, on which I have the pleasant assign- 
ment of serving. This is indeed a 
thoughtful act on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Grecor, and I am gratified at his words 
of commendation. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable Emmer F. BYRNE, 
United States House of Representatives,’ 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND EMMET: Con- 
gress will soon be in adjournment, and as 
senior member of the House Public Works 
Committee, I want to take this opportunity 
to express to you my appreciation for the co- 
operation you have given me. 
~ Your activities and your knowledge of leg- 
islation clearly indicates that you have put 
in many, many hours arriving at decisions 
which you believe are fair and equitable, not 
only to your people but the Nation as a 
whole. I have greatly appreciated having 
your excellent legal counsel, which is of ma- 
terial assistance in drafting legislation that 
will be most beneficial to the taxpayers. You 
have assisted in saving many millions of dol- 
lars by helping to hold the line. 

You have done an excellent job, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the people of your district 
will acquaint themselves with your record 


and so insure your reelection. We need you. 


in: the Congress. 
Best wishes and always with kindest re- 
gards. 
J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Member of Congress. 


As we are near adjournment, my 
thoughts naturally turn to my district 
and what I can with pride report to the 
people of the Third District as to the ac- 
complishments of the 85th Congress, the 
Republican administration in particular, 
and, more specifically, my own record. 
I have sent my constituents regular 
monthly newsletters; I have circulated 
two questionnaires during the 85th Con- 
gress; and I have sent other special re- 
ports. The purpose of this has been to 

keep the Third District voters apprised 
of my activities and views and to ascer- 


` 
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tain their thoughts on many of the im- 
portant issues before Congress. I have 
done everything possible to inform them 
of every type of service I could give 
them as their Congressman. This is not 
just a responsibility any elected official 
assumes, but it is a privilege to serve 
one’s constituents. The Third District 
people have been responsive to my ef- 
forts, and this is rewarding. 

Upon my arrival in Congress, I 
adopted a policy—in fact, it was a prom- 
ise to myself—that I would reflect the 
will of the majority of the people in all 
matters on which I must vote, but in the 
event there were any differences of opin- 
ion as to the appropriate course of ac- 
tion, I would act in the best interest of 
the Nation, my State, and my district. 
It would be incumbent upon me to re- 
port to the people on the differences. 

President Eisenhower, the Republican 
administration, and Congress has kept 
us out of war. Human life is a valued 
possession in America. Few Americans 
have escaped having a close look at the 
cost of war and the irreparable losses in- 
curred. We remember vividly World 
War I, World War II, the Korean war, 
and, yes, even the stages of cold war. 
We want no more. Keeping the peace 
requires constant vigilance, and it is not 
achieved without cost in some shape or 
form. Running the best government in 
the world, our Republic of America, is a 
mammoth task with responsibilities 
growing and changing as the world is 
almost daily changing face. We must 
be alert to every new development, 
whether in the fleld of outer space, nu- 
clear and other types of warfare and 
arms, finance, and economics. Nuclear 
weapons are inconceivably expensive, as 
well as necessary, for us to remain a 
first-class power. However, holding our 
position means that we must be 
grounded, in fact, rooted, on a firm eco- 
nomic base at home. It is not a pleas- 
ant task to have to say no to a child 
who wants a 10-cent candy bar instead 
of a nickel bar, but if they only have a 
nickel, it is the wise parent who insists 
they keep within their spending limit 
instead of borrowing from next week’s 
allowance. 

PUBLIC WORKS HIGHLIGHTS 


Our President is alert to the dangers 
of public-works programs which are 
really crash programs or doles, and so 
am I, No program will have my sup- 
port unless it meets certain conditions: 


First, the proposal must have the green 


light from the necessary Federal agen- 
cies involved and my committee as 4 re- 
sult of a thorough study and analysis; 
second, the program must be in the na- 
tional interest as far as security, defense, 
and well-being of the taxpayer. 

Our country has not reached the pin- 
nacle of a free and sound economy with 
an abundance of private enterprise un- 
der a policy of crash or dole programs. 
We must not let a few months of a lull 
and a lag pull us into a floodstream of 
reckless and wasteful spending. Not 
only you and I will pay the price, but 
more important we will be handing a 
heavily mortgaged legacy to the genera- 
tions to come, our children. 

Twenty-two percent of the budget re- 
quest for fiscal 1959 is for civil benefits 
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which include public works for Federal 
and civil programs. Some Federal pro- 
grams authorize the Government to pay 
the entire amount, while others require 
participation by individual States or 
combined States as well as the Federal 
Government. Often this type of pro- 
gram is done on a matching, 50-50 basis. 
Frequently, a State’s share is determined 
by area or population, The estimated 
$16.4 billion to be spent in the area of 
civil benefits—including public works— 
programs in fiscal 1959 is $600 million 
less than the comparable amount for 
fiscal 1958. To bring you a clearer 
picture, I would like to point out that in 
June the Bureau of the Budget estimates 
for fiscal 1959 showed that 8.8 cents of 
every dollar spent will go for public 
works. 

I introduced public works legislation 
which will continue bridge work on the 
Cal-Sag project; reimburse the State of 
Illinois for highway construction; test 
the effects of diverting water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway; 
and carry out construction, repair and 
preservation of important navigation 
projects throughout the United States 
and our Territories. These public works 
proposals I introduced are important to 
Chicago and the Third District because: 

First. Modifications and alteration of 
bridges on the Cal-Sag project is neces- 
sary to fully utilize the St. Lawrence sea- 
way facilities when it is ready for opera- 
tion in Chicago in the not too distant 
future. 

Second. Legislation providing for test- 
ing the effects of increasing the diversion 
of water from Lake Michigan into the 
Illinois Waterway would help protect 
property owners on Lake Michigan from 
damages and flood conditions, 

Third. I introduced a elean version 
of the omnibus rivers and harbors bill— 
the original bill was twice vetoed by the 
President because of 18 pork barrel proj- 
ects in it. My bill was devoid of any of 
the crash type and pork barrel projects so 
unnecessary and so costly to the taxpay- 
ers. Fortunately, on July 3, the Presi- 
dent signed into public law a good bill 
containing countless rivers and harbors 
and fiood control projects which were 
given the green light in both Houses of 
Congress, the Army Corps of Engineers 
and other Federal agencies involved. 
This was a difficult fight because of the 
efforts of some who favored crash pro- 
grams, The President had repeatedly 
warned Congress that he would not ap- 
prove any programs not having a clean 
bill of health. In matters of public 
works, it is necessary to scrutinize care- 
fully all projects since often they are 
beaten down in committee, but they come 
back in a package deal and will sneak 
through. Fortunately, the Cal-Sag 
bridge work is included in th omnibus 
bill, which is now law. Based on 1957 
figures, the total cost of the Cal-Sag 
projects will be $141 million. Illinois“ 
total share amounts to $54 million, mak- 
ing a total overall-cost of $195 million. 

Fourth. Under my proposal, Ilinois 
would receive a depreciated total of $273 
million for toll road reimbursements. 
Governor Stratton fayors my proposal of 
authorizing additional miles of inter- 
state roads to substitute for equivalent 
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miles of toll highways which connect 
with interstate roads. I believe this to 
be one of the first considerations of the 
86th Congress when it convenes in 
January. 

I desire the people of my district to 
understand our present road and high- 
way systems. The Interstate Highway 
System was enacted in 1944, authorizing 
an Interstate System of 40,000 miles. In 
reality, there was a delay of 12 years 
between the authorizations by Congress 
and the enactment of the necessary fi- 
nancing legislation in 1956. The Fed- 
eral Highway Act of 1956 contained a 
policy statement of intent on the part of 
Congress to determine whether the Fed- 
eral Government should equitably reim- 
burse the 48 States for toll or free high- 
ways constructed between August 2, 1947 
and June 30, 1957. Three major ques- 
tions are involved: First. Is a policy of 
reimbursement economically sound and 
feasible. Second. What is a fair formula 
of apportionment. Third. The time and 
method of reimbursement. An example 
of how this reimbursement formula 
would work in Illinois, if enacted, is this. 
Our great State, which ranks second 
among the States who had the foresight 
to go ahead and remedy our traffic prob- 
lems of safety hazards and congestion 
between August 1947 and June 1957. 
Minois has spent $550 million in inter- 
state roads. I am glad to say that our 
State has done this without waiting for 
the Federal Government to step in with 
the funds for our highways. 

I wish to mention the St. Lawrence 
seaway. No one can dispute the value 
of this fourth seacoast to the United 
States and to Chicago. Our share of the 
cost involved in creating this eighth sea 
is $281 million. This represents com- 
pleting the deepening of the Great Lakes 
connecting channels to a controlled 
depth of 27 feet. It is the realization of 
a joint American-Canadian dream. The 
benefits to Chicagoans will be multiple, 
increasing trade, new employment op- 
portunities, new business and industry 
and expansion in other fields. Chicago 
will be a world port. In September the 
first passenger ships, steamship North 
American and steamship South Ameri- 
can will use the completed facilities of 
the seaway, arriving at Massena, N. Y., 
on September 6. 

I wish to comment on a bill to provide 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with the 
power to issue bonds to finance the con- 
struction of new generating capacity. I 
opposed the bill because I believed it 
paved the way for TVA to expand into 
areas beyond its jurisdiction, and this 
would enable TVA to compete with 
private enterprise. 


Know Your Corgressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HN. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconp, I 
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include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader 
of August 5, 1958: 

Enow Your CONGRESSMAN 


Periodically, some one notes that a great 
many voters don't know who their Con- 
gressmen are. The situation is serious 
enough to warrant concern on the part of 
anyone interested in the democratic. process, 
and ridiculous enough to prompt rather ex- 
travagant proposals for solving the problem. 

One of our favorites, among such proposals, 
comes from a reader—doubtless maddened 
by the spectacle of ignorant, indifferent 
voters—with a taste for irony. Maybe, he 
thinks, Congress ought to pass a bill, re- 
quiring that the names of lawmakers be 
posted in post offices. Then a second bill 
could be passed requiring people to go ta 
their post offices and read the notices telling 
them who their Congressmen are. 

If this is too inconvenient, says the reader, 
things could be made easier by building new 
post offices in every block and along every 
mile of country road. That would give every 
voter a chance to know who his Congressman 
is without making the task of discovery too 
difficult, 

This positively won't be necessary In Lu- 
verne County, where the Representative of 
the 11th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania is no mysterious figure to the elec- 
torate. In fact, we'd say he is a fairly well 
known citizen of these parts. If there is 
a voter who does not know who he is, we 
have a feeling his education will be brought 
up to date before November, 


Military Reserves Feel Resentment at 
Neglect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS < 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the text of 
a recent letter to the editor of the Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, writ- 
ten by my friend, Charles L. Bullock, of 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Bullock presents an excellent 
treatise on the equalization of benefits 
bill, H. R. 608, which is sponsored by 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR, of Ala- 
bama. 

The material follows: 

[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram of June 11, 1958] 
MILITARY RESERVES FEEL RESENTMENT AT 
NEGLECT 
EDITOR, SAFETY VALVE; 

This message concerns the quality of treat- 
ment between Regulars and Reserves in the 
military. 

It represents one of the most constant and 
most frustrating tasks which confronts every 
Congress, and one which is once more before 
this present Congress in many forms. It is 
axiomatic with most Members of the Con- 
gress that justice as well as the best inter- 
ests of the national defense require that 
a soldier, sallor, or airman, of whatever rank, 
be treated the same for his war service, both 
while on active duty and after retirement, 
irrespective of the unit or component in 
which he seryed, whether Regular, Reserve, 
or National Guard. Yet the application of 
this obviously sound principle is beset at all 
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times by the attacks, overt or covert, of the 
administrators of our defense machinery, 
virtually all of whom are of the Regular per- 
suasion—i. e., adherents of the “Old Schoo 
Tie.” In a score of different pieces of pend- 
ing legislation at this time, notably in the 
current military pay bill, this 85th Congress, 
like its predecessors, struggles to make its 
will in this area effective, and to counter the 
almost numberless subterfuges by which ad- 
ministrative edicts seck to thwart the con- 
gressional intent. 

One of the most notable of these ad- 
ministrative evasions has to do with the 
area of retirement pay, which Congress has 
repeatedly said shall be equalized between 
Regular and Reserve component personnel 
with substantially the same service. For 
example, in title 10, United States Code, ap- 
proved in 1956, the Congress expressly said 
that: i 

“Laws applying to both Regulars and Re- 
serves shall be administered without dis- 
crimination (1) among Regulars; (2) among 
Reserves; and (3) between Regulars and Re- 
serves.“ 

Yet the plain provisions of the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942, which in that re- 
spect were reenacted in 1949, and are still 
the law, have been consistently flouted by 
administrative perversion, backed by judi- 
cial distortion, some of it positively painful 
in its absurdity. The law plainly provides 
75 percent of base pay as retirement pay for 
“any officer of any of the services * * * who 
served in any capacity as a member of the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
prior to November 12, 1918, hereafter re- 
tired under any provision of law.” 

By administrative fiat, with later ju- 
dicial sanction, this has been in effect 
amended, without benefit of Congress, to 
read “any Regular officer,” etec., despite the 
fact that the authors of the original law, 
and of its reenactment in 1949, have clearly 
and repeatedly stated that they intended no 
such interpretation. 

There are pending in Congress at this 
time two bills to correct this particular 
perversion of the congressional intent. They 
are S. 1085, sponsored by Senators JOHN 
SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and HENRY M. Jack - 
son of Washington, and the companion bill 
in the House, H. R. 689, sponsored by Con- 
gressman GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR., of Ala- 
bama. Mr. HUDDLESTON has been joined in 
this effort of late by several other Congress- 
men who haye introduced duplicate bills, 
and these stanch supporters include Con- 
gressmen James G. Fuuron of Pennsylvania; 
STUYVESANT Warnnicur of New York; THOR 
C. Totterson of Washington; and Congress- 
woman Cora KNUTSON of Minnesota. It is 
the aim of all these to state once more the 
intent of Congress, and this time so plainly 
as to make unlikely, or at any rate unsuc- 
cessful, any further attempts at administra- 
tive amendment. 

When the basic law, the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, was originally enacted by the 
Congress, it was a part of a vast military 
recruitment effort then made necessary by 
World War II. into which this country had 
just entered as a result of the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. At that time (June 1942), 
there were on duty in all about 13,000 
regular officers of all the services. At the 
same time, there were over 120,000 Reserves 
and National Guard officers on active duty. 
It would seem, under these circumstances, 
that any assertion that the expression “any 
officer of any of the services” was intended 
vy Congress to be restricted to the 13,000 
regulars, and to ignore the 120,000 Reserve 
component officers, should have been s0 
ludicrous as to be laughed out of court at 
once. It is one of the astonishing vagaries 
of our administrative and judicial system 
that such manifest absurdities occasionally 
creep into our legal system, and in such 
instances it is the manifest duty of Con- 
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grees to correct them. Such is the intent 
of S. 1085 and H. R. 689. 

Meantime, it is heartening to all those 
concerned with such correction to have the 
sound and energetic backing of so many 
service and veteran organizations. 

By resolution of its national convention 
of 1957, the American Legion went un- 
equivocally on record for this legislation. 
So also did the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Reserve Officers Association, the National 
Guard Association, the Naval Reserve Asso- 
ciation, the Regular Veterans Association, 
the Military Order of the World Wars, the 
Veterans of World War I, and Retired Officers 
Associations in Indiana, Missouri, Texas and 
elsewhere. Such support is deseryed en- 
couragement and Inspiration to the spo 
and supporters of this legislation in 
Congress, who are battling to remove now, 
and discourage in future, this form of dis- 
crimination against our citizen soldiery, 
whose performance on the battleflelds of 
every war in which this Nation has been 
engaged proves that their worth and patriot- 
ism deserves every consideration to which 
any of their fellow service men and women 
are entitled. 

It is hoped and believed that this correc- 
tive legislation will receive congressional ap- 
proval during the present session of the 


Congress. 
CHARLES L. BULLOCK. 
SPRINGFIELD. 


One Hundred and Eleventh Anniversary 
of Liberian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 


26, Liberia celebrated her independence 
day for the 111th time. All too few of 
us here in the United States have any 
concept of the struggle it has been for 
her to protect her independence, pressed 
as she was on one frontier by England, 
on another by France. But the passion 
of her people for freedom has carried 
pe through storm and sunshine to this 
ay. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith the re- 
marks broadcasted on WUST by her Am- 
bassador, George Padmore, on July 27: 

Yesterday the people of my country cele- 
brated for the 111th time the most impor- 
tant anniversary a country can have—the 
anniversary of its attainment of independ- 
ence. It is an occasion which awakens in 
the hearts of all Liberians unusual feelings 
of gratitude and pride—gratitude for the 
protection afforded to us, by Divine Provi- 
dence, over more than a century of hard-won 
and often imperiled freedom, and pride in 
the sacrifices which our forefathers made to 
maintain that freedom, and extend it from 
our first small beachhead on the Gulf of 
Guinea until it is now shared by a prosper- 
ing and peaceful republic of 2½ million 
people. Our survival has been something of 
a miracle, for we were for many decades 
an island of liberty in a sea of colonial states. 
We believe that part of the explanation of 
that miracle (if miracles can be explained) 
lies in this sentence, which is taken from our 
Declaration of Independence: “Liberia is 
not the offspring of grasping ambition, nor 
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the tool of avaricious speculation.” From 
the moment of our birth as a sovereign na- 
tion we have been scrupulous in respecting 
the rights of others and conciliatory in as- 
serting our Own. So far as it has lain within 
our power we have sought to bridge and not 
to widen the chasms of misunderstanding 
which unhappily still divide mankind. 

Freedom is not cheaply bought nor easily 
defended. For part of our history we were 
a poor nation because we did not choose to 
be deceived by those who came bearing gifts 
but in the end might have taken away much 
more than they gave. In the past 30 years, 
however, and especially under the leadership 
of our much revered President Tubman, we 
have felt strong enough to open the door to 
friendly foreign investment, most of it from 
the United States, the country in which all 
our Founding Fathers were born, 

The result is that today the march of 
progress in Liberia is rapid. Every anniver- 
sary we celebrate sees our country stronger 
and happier than before. We look back with 
pride on a past which was not always bright 
and forward with confidence to a future on 
which, with God's help, we know the sun of 
prosperity will continue to shine, 


The Simon Bolivar Postage Stamps 


EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 24 the noted radio commentator, 
Ray Henle, made a statement about the 
Simon Bolivar champion of liberty post- 
age stamps issued that day by the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. Henle's statement 
in the RECORD: 

The Postmaster General, Mr. Arthur E. 
Summerfield, held an especially felicitous 
ceremony today to inaugurate two new 
United States postage stamps. 

These are a 4-cent stamp and an 8-cent 
stamp in the so-called champions of liberty 
series, intended to honor men who have 
championed the cause of Überty in foreign 
lands. 

Both stamps issued today honor the Vene- 
zuelan patriot, Simon Bolivar, who not only 
liberated Venezuela, but several other South 
American countries as well. The stamps 
carry Bolivar’s portrait. 

All Latin American Ambassadors or their 
representatives attended. Present also was 
Vice President Nrxon. Also, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Andrew Burding, who repre- 
sented Secretary Dulles, and the Venezuelan 
Chargé d Affairs. 

The speeches made by Messrs. Summerfield, 
Nixon, Burding, and the Venezuelan repre- 
sentative were keyed to the theme that free- 
dom is a state of living precious to all. Mr. 
Summerfield said that millions of Americans, 
and people wherever United States mai! goes, 
will see the likeness of the great South Amer- 
ican patriot, and know that the United States 
honors such men, regardless of their origin. 

We spend many billions of dollars round 
the world to gain friends. It seems to us 
that with 2 postage stamps and 1 carefully 
run ceremony, the Postmaster General may 
have done vastly more than all the planners 
to win friends for us In one vital area of the 
world. 


August 7 
The Lures and Baits Bill 
/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, without 
any further comment I am quoting the 
above entitled piece The Lures and Baits 
Bill,” a syndicated newspaper column by 
Raymond Moley, released by the Asso- 
ciated Newspapers. 

He describes the Federal aid to educa- 
tion bills before Congress as a hodge- 
podge of unnecessary items. 

The Federal aid bills change so rapidly 
with the tides that it is difficult for the 
United States Office of Education to find 
suitable titles. The name used this year 
to describe all manner and sundry of aids 
contained in the bill, is the National 
Defense Education Act. 

THE Lunxs-AND-Barrs BILL—PEDERAL EDUCA- 
TION-AID BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS ÅRE 
HODGEPODGE OF UNNECESSARY ITEMS 

(By Raymond Moley) 

In making ħis exit from the Washington 
scene, Marion B, Folsom, erstwhile Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, urged the 
passage of the aid-to-education plan which 
he sponsored, saying that it is devised as a 
system of lures and baits in the form of 
matching-fund grants to induce States to 
spend more. This, then, is the philosophy 
behind the bill, based upon the ridiculous 
theory that when you give someone some- 
thing he will thereupon go out and buy the 
same. I wonder whether, as Folsom resumes 
his old job at Eastman Kodak, he will pro- 
pose giving away cameras in order to get 
people to buy cameras. If so, I imagine that 
the board of directors would wonder whether 
6 years in Washington had not impaired the 
judgment of their one-time treasurer. 

The hot breath of the coming election 
should not prompt aid-to-education legisla- 
tion to be rushed through in these dog days 
at the end of the session. 

The bills before both Senate and House 
(which differ little except in amount) are a 

of assorted items gathered to- 

gether by the Folsom Department to do 
something about education because of the 
sputnik scare. Congressional semantics dés- 
ignates such legislation with the term “om- 
nibus.” This would be a base indictment of 
a useful and practical mode of transporta- 
tion. A far more descriptive term in this 
instance would be moving van,“ which 
brings to mind a conglomerate assortment of 
bedsprings, mattresses, chairs, bureaus, 
kitchen stoves, and washboards inside, and 
tricycles, scooters, cribs, and skis stacked on 
behind. Indeed, the figure of speech is not 
inappropriate, for these, too, are aid“ to 
keep youngsters from worrying about the 
serious business of schooling. 

The House bill, for example, provides for 
scholarship loans, laboratory trappings, au- 
dio-visual materials, foreign language in- 
stitutes, institutes to discuss scientific test- 
ing of students and statistical processes. All 
these under the guise of a wholly phony title, 
“National Defense Education Act.“ Presum- 
ably, this is to make the conglomeration a 
matter of great urgency. 

But most of this has no possible bearing on 
the cold war. The scholarships and loans 
are available to all, the needy and unneedy 
slike. They are for any sort of study, not 
limited to sclence, 
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It ought to be noted that title VII of the 
bill, to give $84 million for testing, is added 
despite the fact that the United States Office 
of Education as well as many sound educators 
have testified that there is still great con- 
fusion as to what aptitude test is a valid 
means of measurement, Until someone has 
worked out a valid testing method, it would 
seem somewhat absurd to subsidize on a large 
scale the doubtful tests already in existence. 
All we Know is that the commonsense of a 
good teacher and old Dr. Trial-and-Error are 
the most valid means we have, They ought 
to do until the States and local communities 
and foundations have gotten the bugs out of 
current efforts toward scientific testing. 

Finally, there is good evidence, including 
the opinion of the Association of American 
Colleges, that our colleges already have ade- 
quate means for scholarships and loans. The 
sudden plunge of the great sums proposed to 
be provided by the Federal Government 
would tend to discourage private givers, 

Moreover, on the general subject of Federal 
ald, there is the irrefutable consideration 
that aid means ultimate control. This sort 
of bill would put the Federal bureaucracy 
deeply into the business of education, 


Liberian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to me to insert in my remarks a 
poem read at the celebration of the 111th 
anniversary of Liberia’s Independence, 
Liberian Embassy, July 26, 1958. 


The land whose birth we mark today 
Was founded, by the grace of heaven, 
An ocean's frowning width away, 
Far back in 1847, 


By exiles from this western shore 
Who sought to recreate elsewhere 

A freedom which they loved the more 
Because its Joys they could not share. 


No hate of potentate or pope 
Impelled them, but this simple theme: 
To fan to flame the guttering hope 
And bulld again the broken dream. 


And on a distant, alien coast, 
Across the sundering leagues of foam, 
All they had learned to cherish most, 
All that reminded them of home. 


They planted in responsive soil 
And, tending it from hour to hour, 
In breathless peril, grinding toll. 
Brought this frail seed to wholesome 
flower. 


Ghosts of our gallant ploneers, 
Long gone but never out of mind. 

We greet you, through the mist of years, 
Here in the land you left behind. 


See how secure the bonds have grown 
That your wide-wandering voyage spun 
Twixt both the homes you called your own, 
The home you lost, the home you won. 


So that, in 1958 

With friendship tried and proven true, 
We meet today to celebrate 

The old republic and the new. 


Nearer to that united goal 
When, matched in wisdom and in worth, 
id will seek, with heart and soul, 
Freedom and peace o'er all the earth. 
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Minnesota Judge Pleads for Continuation 
of National Guard at Full Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the fine letters I have received on the 
need and value of the National Guard 
in our country comes from a judge in 
the probate and juvenile courts of Jack- 
son County, Minn. The correspondent, 
Judge William G. Kreger, is also a colo- 
nel, Infantry, Minnesota, Army Reserve 
National Guard. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include his excellent statement 
on behalf of retaining the National 
Guard at full and necessary strength: 

PROBATE AND JUVENILE COURTS, 
Jackson, Minn., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. Cora KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MrS. KNUTSON: Many of us citizen 
soldiers have watched, not only with interest 
but with sincere concern, the development 
of Department of Defense plans affecting the 
reorganization of the Army National Guard. 
These plans affect the structural strength 
of the footings upon which the foundation 
of this Nation is poured. 

Time precludes a detailed development of 
the historical background of the National 
Guard of the United States. Suffice it to 
say, however, that we had first a Militia, 
then an Army, and then a Nation. It ts a 
child of the Constitution of the United 
States. Its paternity is acknowledged in 
article I, section 8, of the Constitution. 
Therein its “care, custody, and control,” so 
to speak, is given to the Congress. This 
for the purpose of upholding the basic prin- 
ciples enunciated in the preamble to our 
Constitution, viz, “insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, and 
secure (hold and protect) the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

For some years past various procedures 
and means have been proposed which would 
adversely affect this bulwark of our national 
defense. Some to the point of almost being 
a process of emasculation. 

The troop basis allotment for the Minne- 
sota Army National Guard, as proposed by 
the Department of Defense, is neither fair 
nor proper. 

There are 66 communities in Minnesota 
which have armories, Some of these ar- 
mories the multiple-unit armories. We 
currently have 107 units in the State. The 
reorganization proposed would give us a 
total of 80 units. The new strength would 
be about 7,000, a cut of almost 2,000 men. 

The troop allotment proposed! for our in- 
fantry division is short two battle groups, 
In lieu of the two battle groups we are given 
a separate signal battalion which would not 
be feasible for us to maintain because of the 
high percentage of technical personnel neces- 
sary for it. This is the type of emasculation 
I speak of. Destroying the unit integrity of 
a fighting division by pulling out two battle 
groups and replacing them with an infeasible 
unit to maintain. 

You can readily appreciate how very near 
impossible it would be for Minnesota, or any 
other State, to meet such requirements. In- 
stead of the reorganization requirements and 
troop basis allotments being practical and 
simple they are just the Opposite. This 
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apparently has not been invited to your 
attention by the Department of Defense. 

The following is respectfully submitted 
for your consideration in obtaining fair and 
workable troop basis allotments for your 
National Guard: 

1. Maintain 400,000 strength, as prorated 
by the National Guard Bureau of the States, 
Territories, District of Columbia, and Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico on June 30, 1958. 

2. Retain State headquarters and head- 
quarters detachments at present strengths. 

3. Retain 27 fully organized pentomic-type 
divisions at approximately 65 percent of 
tables of organization and equipment. 

4. Maintain antiaircraft onsite units at 84 
percent of tables of organization and equip- 
ment. 

5. Maintain and concert existing nondi- 
visional units and obtain additional non- 
divisional units to absorb the remaining 
strength, These units to be of the type re- 
quired by the Army and to be maintained 
by 65 percent of tables of organization and 
equipment. 

6. All of the foregoing to be accomplished 
with the approval of the Governor of each 
State concerned. 

I should like to add that It is my privilege 
and honor to command the 135th Infantry 
Regiment, of Minnesota's 47th (Viking) Di- 
vision. I first enlisted in this regiment in 
1924, rising through the ranks and serving 9 
years during World War II and Korea. 

Many of the members of the Minnesota 
National Guard are sons and grandsons of 
former members. In Stillwater, Minn., one 
of our company commanders is the fourth 
generation of one family to serve as com- 
manding officer. We must not subject the 
will of the citizen-soldier to serve to the 
type of dissolution proposed. 

Minnesota has the unique distinction of 
having twice tendered volunteer Militia or 
National Guard regiments for service in war. 
Both times, Civil and Spanish-American 
Wars, they were the first volunteer regiments 
of the United States Army. It is the regi- 
ment I command. A 

I have faith in the American militia man. 
He costs less to maintain and produces more, 
because of his inherent qualities of citizen- 
ship, than his professional counterparts. In 
addition he is locally available within the 
State for any type of service. 


Respectfully, 
Wit. G. KREGER, 
Colonel, Infantry, Minnesota, Army 
Reserve National Guard, 


The Veterans Hospital Radio-Guild 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Members of 
Congress, and heads of veterans’ organi- 
zations have on numerous occasions con- 
gratulated the Veterans Hospital Radio 
Guild on its work over the past 10 years 
among hospitalized servicemen. This 
national nonprofit organization sends 
its representatives—actors, writers, pro- 
ducers, musicians and technicians—into 
veterans’ hospitals all over the United 
States as a voluntary service. The hos- 
pitalized veterans are trained by the 
VHRG professionals to produce and per- 
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form in their own radio programs which 
are broadcast over their hospital bedside 
networks. Group participation in VHRG 
activities has helped many veterans to 
want to get well, and thus to be started 
along the road to recovery and normal 
living. s 

The latest such tribute to the valiant 
work of this volunteer arm of the enter- 
tainment industry comes from Richard 
L. Roudebush, commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, whose na- 
tional headquarters are in Kansas City, 
Mo. I am happy to join the VFW in 
their commendation of the splendid 
work the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild 
is doing, and to include below the letter 
of commendation which Mr. Roudebush 
has written to Alex Kramer, president 
of the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild, 
on behalf of the 1,300,000 members of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
or THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 15, 1958. 
Mr. ALEX KRAMER, 
President, Veterans Hospital 
Guild, New York, N. Y. 

Dean Mu. Kramer: There have been many 
remarkable rehabilitation programs insti- 
tuted throughout the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration since the end of World War II, but 
I can think of none that can exhibit a 
greater record of achievement than the pro- 
gram of the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild. 
On this, your 10th anniversary, it gives me 
great pleasure to extend the heartfelt 
thanks and congratulations of the 1,300,000 
members of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for a job well-done. 

Unlike so many rehabilitation programs 
which were started during and immediately 
following World War II, you have not 
fallen along the wayside. It has distressed 
me in recent years to note that, more and 
more, the volunteer VA programs are slowly 
slipping out of existence, For that reason, 
I am especially gratified to note your con- 
tinued interest and continued enthusiasm 
for those men who are still paying the price 
ot war. y : 

I honestly believe that your 10th anniver- 
sary publication will gain you increased 
support so that your activities can be ex- 
tended to all VA facilities. I feel confident 
that the Veterans Hospital Radio Guild will 
have the full cooperation of V. F. W. Posts 
wherever they might be. The V. H. R. G. is 
performing a real service, please keep up 
your good work. 

My best wishes for your continued success. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSĦ, 
Commander in Chief. 


Radio 


Republic of Liberia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


of OHIO 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, these 
are days of tensions across the world 
days when misunderstanding and sus- 
picion becloud the sun of friendship. It 
used to be that one took friendliness for 
granted. Alas, that these days are over. 
So it is a particularly happy experience 
to find that our effort to answer the 
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call of a small country in the Near East 
in her moment of need has been under- 
stood and welcomed by another small 
country in Africa. At a time when the 
United States is none too well fortified 
with support from other nations in de- 
fending its policy in this greatly dis- 
turbed area, the rather courageous inter- 
vention of the President of Liberia, Dr. 
Tubman, deserves more attention than 
has been accorded it in the press. 

This support is doubly significant com- 
ing as it does from a small nation in a 
position to appreciate both Lebanese 
fears and American motives. 

On July 26, in addressing the Liberian 
people during their independence day 
celebration, President Tubman said: 

The Liberian Government regrets the con- 
ditions and circumstances in the Middle 
East which made it necessary for the United 
States Government, in the interest of peace 
and stability, to have landed United States 
troops in Lebanon upon the request of 
Lebanon and in support of the soverelgn- 
ty of that country. But we sympathize with 
this action since it seeks to assure the pro- 
tection of smaller nations, and we note with 
a great degree of gratification that no acts 
of violence or depredation have been perpe- 
trated by these troops. While there may 
be great risks involved, yet the greater dan- 
gets which may have developed appear in 
our opinion to justify the risks. 

All nations should firmly resolve to lend 
their strongest efforts toward finding a solu- 
tion to the complicated and tense world con- 
dition and not pursue a course of conduct 
for purposes of expediency for national or 
self-aggrandizement, thereby resulting in 
greater and additional complications. We, 
the nations of Africa, should strive to ad- 
here to this principle. 

The Liberian Government feels that the 
United Nations should as soon possible re- 
place both American and British troops in 
Lebanon and Jordan, the reason being 
that the Liberian Government maintains 
that it is the duty and obligation of the 
United Nations to protect the sovereignty 
and integrity of all nations against direct 
or indirect aggression and subversive in- 
trigues that tend to create coups d'etat. 


It is good to know that there is this 
strong bond of understanding between 
Liberia and the United States. 


Medical Rehabilitation—A New Specialty 
of Medicine for Helping Injured People 
To Become Self-Sufficient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, medical 
rehabilitation is a new and significant 
specialty of medicine. There is a wide- 
spread lack of knowledge about the 
availability and effectiveness of this im- 
portant branch of medical treatment. 
Therefore, I offer an explanation of its 
great possibilities which was given to me 
2 Dr. Frederick Ziman, of New York 
City. 

Dr. Ziman is a distinguished medical 
practitioner who specializes in rehabili- 
tation medicine. 


August 7 


Dr. Ziman’s communication follows: 
August 1, 1958. 
The Honorable Lupwic TELLER, 
House Office Building, 
. Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The purposes of this commun!- 
cation are to explain to you what is meant 
by medical rehabilitation, what can be done 
with this new specialty of medicine, and to 
point out the necessity for a centralized or- 
ganization for medical rehabilitation for 
those of New York City’s employees who be- 
come injured or disabled. I select New York 
City solely for purposes of illustration, for 
our city under Mayor Wagner's leadership, 
has evidenced substantial awareness of the 
need for medical rehabilitation. New York 
City employs over 250,000 people. This in- 
cludes not only the members of the uni- 


formed forces—the fire, police, and sani- 


tation departments, but the schoolteachers, 
transit workers, hospital workers, and all 
the other civil-service employees, adminis- 
trative as well as clerical. New York City 
is a self-insured employer under the work- 
men’s compensation laws. This is admin- 
istered by the workmen's compensation de- 
partment of the corporation counsel's office. 
Our city spends a great deal of time and 
money choosing and training its employees. 
The complete rehabilitation of the injured 
and otherwise handicapped members of this 
work force, therefore, is an important con- 
sideration for all of us, as citizens. The 
example set by some of the big insurance 
companies in their work with medical reha- 
bilitation should be studied and followed by 
the city of New York. 

Because of the tremendous strides made in 
modern medicine and surgery the lives of 
many people with severe injuries have been 
saved, but many have been left with perma- 
nent physical disabilities. It is not enough 
to preserve these lives. Having saved lives, 
it becomes necessary for the medical pro- 
fession, with the help of the rest of society, 
to give these individuals the opportunity 
to become self-sufficient again, to become 
independent, to assume their responsibilities 
so that they may be able to discharge their 
duties in a capable manner. It is also ob- 
vious that for the disabled wage earner of 
a family, if a complete medical program, 
which includes rehabilitation, is not utilized, 
and if the various services and agencies de- 
signed for such tasks are not called upon, 
the effect of this neglect becomes far-reach- 
ing. It goes beyond the individual and 
beyond his family. The taxpayer pays a 
tremendous cost, for these disabled and their 
families inevitably become public welfare 
cases. s à 

Mr. Congressman, it is not enough to talk 
of rehabilitation in terms of saving money, 
of time, and of increased efficiency, although 
getting skilled, capable people back to their 
jobs, for which they have been trained, is 
a practical alm. There is something much 
more important than all this—savings in 
terms of human misery, of frustration, of 
destitution. It is impossible, unless one 
has been in that position himself to fully 
realize the frustrations and to know what 
the handicapped person goes through, who 
wants to become self-sufficient, but cannot 
get work. The costs in human misery are 
greater than all the cost to the taxpayer in 
terms of dollars and cents. There is a cost 
to society—the miserable, broken-up homes. 

Thus, the physical disability 1s com- 
pounded right down through the family and 
the rest of our social structure. It has been 
proven that many of the disabled can be 
helped by medical rehabilitation. Training 
with special aids and devices, helping them 
solve the problems of housing and job-find- 
ing, all these help them assume their place 
in the world and become self-sufficient 
human being, again able to take care of 
themselves and their families. It is the 
tragedy of our civilization that having saved 
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lives we deny livelihoods. It seems easier 
to leave the crippied as beggars than to get 
them up from the depths of despair, help- 
lessness, and uselessness. Medical rehabili- 
tation could prevent a lot of these far-reach- 
ing effects. The specialist In medical re- 
habilitation is trained to know that he is 
not through with the care of his patient 
until that patient is gainfully employed, 
within the limits of his disability. 

Our mayor, Robert F. Wagner, in an execu- 
tive order on March 6, 1958, to all city agen- 
cies, said, “Such employees who have been 
handicapped through illness or injury and 
have received adequate rehabilitation. care 
and training. and have been declared em- 
Ployable and who are competent to perform 
the duties of their positions should be re- 
stored to their regular duties or other duties 
appropriate to the titles they hold. Within 
limits fixed by existing Jaw and civil service 
rules where an employee cannot perform 
the duties of his title he should be given 
every opportunity for transfer to a position 
with duties Which he is able to perform. 
Such policy is in line with the most pro- 
gressive thinking in industry and govern- 
ment as evidenced by the expression of pub- 
lic policy in section 25B of the Civil Service 
Board, which encourages the hiring of phys- 
ically-handicapped applicants to civil service 
positions where they are competent to per- 
form thelr required duties. 

“The policy has proved beneficial ta the 
employee whose usefulness is continued 
thereby, to the agency which will have ex- 
perienced persons assigned to duties which 
they are physically able to perform, and to 
the public generally.” 

This is an example not only for other 
municipalities and State governments but 
for all other employers to follow, The ex- 
cuse offered by employers for not hiring 
handicapped workers is that there is in- 
creased liability. Statistics and the carriers 
themselves belie this. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
cases of successfully rehabilitated handicap- 
ped and numerous sets of statistics that 
prove that amazing results can be achieved 
with complete medical rehabilitation. To 
quote some of the authorities, quoting from 
Sommers and Sommers from the Council 
Clearing House in Rehabilitation and 
Workmen's Compensation, Chicago, 1954, 
pages 78, 79: “Both local and Federal Goy- 
ernments received a profit on rehabilitation 
moneys expended, in the form of reduced 
welfare payment and new tax revenues.” 
While all authorities on the workmen's com- 
pensation are agreed that an important goal 
in the rehabilitation of the injured worker 
is to return him to productivity, Dr. Alex- 
ander P. Aitken, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of industrial relations of the Ameri- 
ean College of Surgeons, in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 167, pages 205, 
206, said; “True rehabilitation of the injured 
worker * * * is yirtually nonexistent under 
our present workmen's compensation sys- 
tem.” 

There are several important reasons for 
the lack of medical rehabilitation for the 
injured employee. In our own city and 
State some of the fault lies with my own 
profession; doctors that handle industrial 


Cases either are not fully aware of the possi- ` 


bilities, or they do not have the facilities 
Available for rehabilitation. To quote Dr. 
Alexander P. Aitken again: “Most cases 
of prolonged disabilities are due either to 
errors in diagnosis or to inadequate and in- 
Sufficient treatment, or to both. True re- 
habilitation can begin only when such errors 
and diagnosis and treatment have been cor- 
rected." 

Dr. Willis M. Weeden, medical director of 
the New York Workmen's Compensation 
Board, says, “Because of its newness and 
lack of knowledge of possible results, reha- 
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bilitation is still not being used in as fully 
effective a manner as it should be. Just as 
40 years ago when modern surgery first 
started its first strides, many physicians con- 
tinued to treat cases of appendicitis by 
medical means rather than calling in a sur- 
geon, today many physicians are treating se- 
vere disabilities with outmoded methods and 
not calling in the specialist in rehabilita- 
tion.” This was from the National Confer- 
ence on Workmen’s Compensation and Re- 
habilitation Proceedings, 1950, United States 
Bureau on Labor Standards, Bulletin No. 
122, page 52. Rehabilitation of the dis- 
abied is assuming more important aspects as 
time goes on, In Dr. Howard A. Rusk's 
words, “If we do not do something about 
providing more opportunity for the disabled 
to be trained and to take their place in our 
economy, and the same for the chronically 
ill, by 1980 for every able-bodied worker in 
the labor force there will be one in this 
category on each laborer’s back.“ 

There are several insurance carriers that 
have done very important work in rehabili- 
tation, The New York State Insurance 
Fund is one of the most important. In its 
Statistical Summary of Rehabilitation Ac- 
tivities for 1957, there are several very illum- 
inating and very heartening facts. A special 
department has ben set up devoted to re- 
habilitation. With careful followup of cases 
and educational programs for its claims ex- 
aminers, long drawn out cases are brought 
up early and frequently for review. The re- 
sult is that where this is indicated there are 
earlier referrals for physical medicine and 
rehabilitation. This introduces another fact 
that has become increasingly important—un- 
less rehabilitation is started early the pos- 
sibility of getting full rehabilitation is poor. 

Quoting from this same report: “Our ex- 
perience clearly demonstrates that carrier 
savings are not achieved at the claimant's ex- 
pense; carriers and claimants are not oppos- 
ing camps. A successful rehabilitation pro- 
gram primarily benefits the claimant and his 
dependents. The secondary sayings that ac- 
cure to the employer and carrier ultimately 
also go to the claimant’s benefit. The em- 
ployer's savings are passed along to the con- 
sumer through a reduction in cost. This 
when compiled with the claimant’s earlier re- 
turn to useful productivity and his increased 
buying power contribute to the social and 
economic betterment of his community.” 
For the actual dollars and cents savings I 
should like to quote from their table on in- 
curred cost estimates: Before rehabilitation 
$875,185; after rehabilitation $606,395; the 
net reduction in incurred cost estimates was 
$268,790. In other words, the fund's re- 
serves were reduced by this tremendous 
amount and this meant a large saving that 
was passed on right down the line, 

In the Moreland Commission's Report of 
January 28, 1957, to Gov. Averell Harriman, 
Commissioner Joseph M. Callahan states: 
“A more positive approach to the fleld (medi- 
cal rehabilitation) which is the means not 
only of lowering compensation costs but also 
of converting injured workers from welfare 
recipients to productive, wage earning, tax- 
paying individuals, will, therefore, be bene- 
ficial to employers, employees, and the com- 
munity. 

“Statistics comparing costs with results 
dramatically demonstrate that rehabilitation 
affords the greatest single opportunity to im- 
prove the workmen’s compensation system. 
Thus, the State Insurance fund was able to 
cut its compensation costs by more than 
$170,000, following the rehabilitation of 40 
handicapped persons“ (the U. S. Department 
of Labor Bulletin, No. 180, 1954, p. 40), and 
the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
in its 1952 report, states it was able to re- 
habilitate 1,017 persons at a cost of $197,000, 
to an extent sufficient to increase their total 
income from $433,000 to $2,336,000. Of the 
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66,273 persons undergoing rehabilitation in 
fiscal 1955, through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, 13,000 of them had 
been receiving welfare assistance totaling 
$11,100,000. Their estimated total wages 
increased from $17 million to 6119 million, 
while the total and nonrecurring cost of re- 
habilitation was only $9,200,000. Nor is the 
process limited to a small number of indi- 
viduals or a few types of cases. Dr. Howard 
Rusk, director of the Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation of the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center, indicates 
that 90 percent of the back cases, caught 
early enough for effective work, were back on 
the job In 6 weeks * * and that 90 percent 
of all handicapped persons can be trained to 
do some useful work.“ 

Again quoting from the same report: Re- 
habilitation cannot be considered as a last 
resort measure. All competent authorities 
agree that the first 60 days after injury are 
the most important. During this period the 
handicapped. must be appraised and the 
medical and psychological phases of therapy 
begun, If not, neuroses and regressive, hos- 
tile, and depressive attitudes may develop, 
and these can make belated treatment use- 
less. Further, mere ameliorative treatment 
without a definitive rehabilitation result in 
mind can become overtreatment and can 
also lead the patient to think that he is 
unfit for further work. On the other hand, 
early referral gives the worker the reassur- 
ance concerning his economic future and is 
more likely to produce the necessary atti- 
tude of cooperation on his part.” 

Mr. Congressman, our city's workers, as do 
all persons, need a rehabilitation program. 
This should operate under the corporation 
counsel. A well administered rehabilitation 
program will result tn a profit in dollars and 
cents to the city and its taxpayers, and a 
profit in terms of increased human satisfac- 
tion and happiness to the injured and dis- 
abled. Whatever we do in this great city of 
ours is watched eagerly by the rest of the 
country and the rest of the world. The re- 
sults we get, and I am sure we will get good 
results, will encourage others to follow our 
pattern. Our efforts to benefit mankind Will 
be magnified many times. 

Very respectfully, 
Ziman, M. D. 


Address Delivered by Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Drexel Biddle, the Adjutant General of 
Pennsylvania, Before the Tatra Club, 
at Kingston, Pa., July 24, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am more 
than happy to place in the Recorp of 
Congress a great speech made by a great 
American diplomat and soldier, the dis- 
tinguished Adjutant General of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maj. Gen. H. J. (Tony) Drexel 
Biddle, delivered at the annual dinner 
of the Tatra Club of Luzerne County, Pa., 
John Cresko, president, an organization 
of leading citizens of Slavonic, Lithuan- 
ian, and Magyar ancestry at which time 
I had the high honor and great privilege 
of presenting my dear friend Lenard 
Biddle to the gathering: 
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Appress DELIVERED BY May. GEN. A. J. 
DREXEL BIDDLE, THE ADJUTANT GENERAL OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE TATRA CLUB, 
AT KINGSTON, Pa., JULY 24, 1958 
Mr. John Cresko, president of Tatra Club, 

I deeply appreciate the warm welcome so 

graciously accorded me by Congressman 

Froop. I greet his heartening message with 

u sense of humble satisfaction—and doubly 

so since it comes from a distinguished 

American, for whom I have an abiding ad- 

miration, affection, and esteem. Indeed, I 

have the greatest respect for his under- 

standing and his sustained interest in the 
importance of realistically relating our Na- 
tion's military capabilities to our commit- 
ments, as well as to our own political, eco- 
nomic, psychological as well as military ob- 
jectives—this, in addition to his devout and 


fruitful efforts to advance the interests of 


the community. 

It’s not surprising that free world atten- 
tion has centered upon Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev'’s announced willingness to at- 
tend a meeting, under certai conditions, 
within the framework of the U. N. Security 
Council. j 

The pace of events leading up to this 
development has been so swift that it might 
be useful to remind ourselves that on July 
18, only 3 days after our landing of troops 
in Lebanon, in response to the Lebanon Gov- 
ernment’s call for assistance, the Soviet dele- 
gation, sitting in the U. N. Security Council, 
vetoed 2 resolutions: 1 offered by the United 
States to replace our forces in Lebanon by 
a U. N. security force; another proposeed by 
Japan calling for a strengthened U..N, ob- 
servation team. We may further recall that 
the following day, July 19, Khrushchev 
urged a heads-of-government meeting in 
Geneva, but so timed as to preclude the care- 
ful preparation necessary for some measure 
of assurance of accord. It was clear that, 
by attempting to exploit the current wave of 
free world anxlety over Middle East devel- 
opments, Khrushchev hoped to accomplish, 
in short order, what he had been doggedly 
striving to attain during the past 8 months 
of diplomatic maneuvering; namely, an un- 
prepared summit conference. 

In response, President Eisenhower pro- 
posed that the conference take place within 
the framework of the U. N. Security Council. 
And it was on the 23d that Khrushchev 
dispatched his acceptance, under certain 
conditions. These are that the U. N. accept 
Arab and Indian representation, and that 
the meeting take piace on July 28, only 5 
days distant—hardly time for proper prepa- 
ration. Moreover, the fact that Khrushchev 
left open the question as to what would 
be discussed, strongly suggests that he seeks 


opportunity not to work out any construe- 


tive solution, but to charge the United States 
with aggression in Lebanon, Britain with 
aggression in Jordan, and perhaps to ha- 
Tangue western policy all along the line. 
For, he's already been loud in erroneous 
arraignment of our two countries on this 
score. Yet, when his U. N. delegation had 
opportunity to support resolutions which 
would have made way for the withdrawal 
of our troops, it vetoed them. If it were 
a peaceful solution of the Middle East prob- 
lems that Khrushchey were seeking, his 
delegation would have supported either the 
United States resolution for a U. N. security 
force to replace our troops, or the Japanese 
resolution to augment the U. N. observation 
team. So, it’s a strange spectacle of the 
old hands at the boring-from-within tech- 
nique with its current practice of employing 
assassins in civilian clothes, as well as the 
threat of the use of soldiers in uniform— 
posing as advocates of noninterference. It's 
obviously because our action serves as a 
roadblock across Nasser's path of undercover 
aggression that Moscow and Cairo are trying 
to paint it as interference in Lebanon's 
internal affairs. 
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‘Certainly, if any solution is to be found 
for Middle East troubles, the scope of the 
discussions would have to include not just 
part but the whole area, and—very impor- 
tantly—the underlying causes; for example, 
for Lebanon's and Jordan's respective calls 
for assistance against underground aggres- 
sion. And, what this would boil down to 
would be an unmasking of Soviet-supported 
Nasser imperialism as the menace to the 
independence of the several states in the 
general area. 

Maybe there's some significance in Khru- 
shehey’s having omitted the inclusion of 
Israeli representation when he cited his con- 
ditions for attending the contemplated meet- 
ing—maybe not. But one thing is clear: 
any conference dealing with the shape of 
things in the general area of the Middle East 
would be meaningless without the participa- 
tion of Israel. 

At any rate, 1t would be for the Security 
Council, not Khrushchev, to determine the 
timing, the composition, and the rules of 
procedure governing the conference. 

And, I am confident that within the next 
24 hours President Eisenhower will have 
placed the whole matter in its proper per- 
spective. 

Should the meeting take place, it would 
be our prayerful hope that it might lead at 
least to a lessening of tensions in the Middle 
East. And, we may be sure, there would 
be no Iack of readiness on our part for an 
honorable accommodation of differences. 

Before giving way to these fond hopes, 
however, let us consider a few stark facts. 

As I read the developments, Khrushchev 
had become dissatisfied with the pace at 
which Nasser, his man on the other end of 
the telephone, was advancing Khrushehev's 
program for gaining control of the Middle 
East. So he called upon Nasser to accelerate 
his pace from a walk to a gallop. 

This, then, brought on the trouble in Leb- 
anon and Iraq. Under Nasser’s orders, a 
group of outsiders dressed up as insiders 
and, claiming to be Lebanese rebels, strove 
to effect the removal of the pro-Western 
chief of state from office. 

While our attention was focused upon this 
shameful spectacle, the scene was being pre- 
pared for the assassination of King Faisal of 
Iraq and a number of pro-Western leaders. 

Now, what's behind all this? A plan of 
vast bearing—and it’s this: to swiftly gain 
control over the Arab States—thereupon to 
effect the nationalization of their respective 
sources of oil, and the pipelines that pass 
through their lands; this with a view to 
their conditioning continued oll supply to 
Western Europe upon the latter's withdrawal 
from NATO, and its denying the United 
States further use of its presently leased 
overseas bases. This would be accompanied 
by a closing of the Suez Canal. 

The plan envisages gaining a throttle hold 
over Western Europe whose economy has, 
since World War II, became largely de- 
pendent upon Mideast oll. A longer range 
objective is thus to isolate the United States 
from its allies and important sources of 
raw materials. 

So—had the United States stood by with 
hands in pocket, and not lent assistance to 
Lebanon, and had the British not aided 
Jordan, it would have been but a matter 
of time before these two countries would 
have fallen victims of the machinations of 
the combined Red and Nasser imperialism. 

President Elsenhower's decision to land 
our Marines was both intelligent and cour- 
ageous—and It was consonant with the au- 
thority invested in him by the Congress, as 
well as with the principles contained in the 
U: N. Charter. 

These things, Khrushchey obviously knows. 
Yet, what he seeks is a hastily convened 
summit conference which might provide 
him with a sounding board for further de- 
nunclatlons, mainly of the United States, 
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Any such spectacle could hardly lead to / 
more than a facemaking, name-calling con- 
test—what With Khrushchey falsely accusing 
us, and with our exposing—but with Justi- 
fication—the Soviet record of subversion and 
coercion, broken promises, and abrogated 
accords. 

But Khrushchey would be apt to lose his 
enthusiasm and to back away from his de- 
clared sense of urgency for the meeting once 
he were to find that instead of the swiftly 
summoned, hence unprepared, top-level 
gathering he had been envisaging as an op- 
portunity to further arraign us for action in 
Lebanon, full opportunity would be granted 
all concerned in an orderly and adequately 
prepared conference within the Security 
Council. 

Yes, this is a possibility for which it would 
be well to allow. 

Then, too, there's another possibility that 
should not be excluded: some diversionary 
activity while our attention is focused on 
the Middie East—perhaps in the form of 
some Soviet-perpetrated trouble in Indo- 
nesia, Indochina, or Korea. But I also have 
in mind that just as the, eventual liquida- 
tion of Israel, with Soviet blessings, is held 
out as bait to the Arab States by Moscow, so 
the capture of Formosa, with Soviet bless- 
ings, is held out as bait to Communist 
China, 

You see, it’s been a long time now that 
Khrushchev has been maneuvering to have 
himself included as a major consultant con- 
cerning Mideast problems, Should he come 
to feel that it was his fomentation of real 
trouble that enabled him to muscle his way, 
and that of his designees, into the high 
councils concerned with the problems of the 
Middle East, he might conceivably resort to 
similar methods in the Pacific area, in the 
hope of attaining the long-sought, inclu- 
sion of Red China's representation in the 
councils dealing with Pacific problems’ It 
is my belief that, in dealing with the leaders 
of despotism, it is wise to prepare for the 
worst, in order not to be caught off balance. 

Now, to return to the issue of a summit 
conference. From the outset, President 
Eisenhower has made it clear that we are 
open to any carefully prepared, hence meas- 
urably promising, top-level conference. 
Meanwhile, however, events have borne out 
his wisdom in having rejected Khrushcbev's 
previous attempts over the past 8 months to 
rush us headlong into an unprepared meet- 
ing 


At the same time, there are those who 
continue to encourage the thought that the 
Kremlin is seeking a fresh approach to dis- 
armament and coexistence. I wonder 
whether they might not have forgotten some 
things and overlooked others, Part of their 
argument is that the Kremlin would wel- 
come, just as would we, relief from the 
heavy burden of military costs. Well, maybe 
80, at. some presently unforeseeable time, but 
not until the Soviets might have achieved 
world preeminence through the threat of 
thelr excessive armed strength, or through 
its use in battle. Besides, the effect of mili- 
tary expenditures upon the economy and 
psychology of the people of Soviet Russia is 
not the same as in our country. The ques- 
tion of bettering the standard of living of 
the individual in our free country is not a 
matter of similar importance in the Soviet 
police state, where the individual is merely 
another number. And, whereas our dollar 
economy is tied to gold, the Soviet economy, 
as in the case of that of the former Nazi 
regime, is an economy of totalitarian despot- 
ism, which ts, in effect, tied on to the back 
of labor, which, with a gun in its kidneys, 
steps up its production, or else. 

I'm sure some of us will recall the no 
doubt well meaning, yet unrealistic esti- 
mate from western sources in the years lead- 
ing up to World War II. to the effect that 
Hitler’s economy, and, among other things, 
his comparatively low steel production would 
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not permit him to make war. Yet, he was 
able so to exploit what. steel production he 
had at his disposal, and so to harness la- 
bor’s back to his military requirement, as 
to cause the world a pack of trouble. These 
are just some of the things that seem to 
have been forgotten. 

And still another angle: again, as in the 
years leading up to, and including 1939, an 
expansion-hungry totalitarian government 
rules in a powerful military country. In- 
stead of Hitler—this time it's the unscrupu- 
lous Khrushchev, who seems to have taken 
many a leaf from Mein Kampf, and, what 
is even worse, Kremlinized their content. 
Hitler used to talk as Khrushchey does now. 
He would proclaim his desires for peace and 
his wishes to avoid war. It was not until 
1937 that Hitler's despotic actions prompted 
Britain and France to conclude that they 
could not hope to endure in a Europe dom- 
inated by Hitler. Meanwhile, however. all 
actions in the nature of appeasement, in- 
cluding the statement published following 
the Godesburg Conference between Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and Fuehrer Adolf Hit- 
ler, were proclaimed as peace in our time.” 

In the mid and late thirties, Hitler had 
flaunted his tanks and his bombers in the 
faces of visiting foreigners. The purpose 
of the show was, of course, to intimidate 
other countries into believing resistance 
would be useless. Consequently, safe- 
Guarded by the fear generated by his vast 
armed strength, Hitler pocketed one coun- 
try after another—while others helplessly 
looked on, each with the prayerful hope that 
it might not, in turn, become the victim of 
Hitler's expansionist intentions. 

It was at about that juncture that from 
ingenuous, timid, credulous and defeatist 
sources in Britain and France, and even in 
the United States, voices were heard to pro- 
claim that Tou can do business with Hit- 
ler.“ Just as today, there is an audible re- 
frain that “You can negotiate with 
Khrushchev," 

Sure—maybe we can. But it would be 
Only prudent, I think, that those of this 
school of thought not overlook the impor- 
tance of realistically evaluating the Com- 
munist doctrine and the mentality of those 
who direct the thoughts and actions of mili- 
tant communism. The answer is that ex- 
perience has shown, and documentary evi- 
dence has borne out that the Communist 
doctrine 1s one of irreconcilable, total, per- 
manent conflict between classes, and be- 
tween the capitalist and Marxist concepts. 

For the Communists, war is a continua< 
tion of policy and vice versa. The Soviets 
have but one combined command over po- 
litical, economic, psychological, and military 
strategy. The product is a centralized, Co- 
ordinated front. The war this combined 
command is directing is a war to the hilt. 
As a means to this end, “cold” war is only 
a part of the game. 

And I wonder how frequently we pause 
to realize that for some years now, this 
sometimes hot—sometimes cold war has been 
waged on free world territory—and what is 
more—that it continues to be waged on the 
territory of the free world. 

Contrary to the illusions so many of us 
have harbored since the close of World War 


I. what we have been living through, can 


hardly, I think, be called peace. I'll go 
along with the idea that it's in a state of 
very “shaky” peace that we've for some years 
lived with the Soviets. But, we've seemed 
unduly ready to overlook such local wars as 
that of Korea and other uprisings in dis- 
tant places. 

It. was probably only natural, in our ab- 
horrence of war, and desire for peace, that 
we grasped for the phrase cold“ war, when 
it was first suggested as a characterization 
of the troubles, through which we and the 
rest of the world were passing. 
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But, we may be sure that our Communist 
opponents do not share this view—for in 
their minds, the so-called cold war is merely 
a part of their deliberate total war to the 
bitter end, 

Even since the Communist tyranny went 
on the march, its operations have been 
marked by grim determination to gain pow- 
er—and this, through proficiency in the 
study and exploitation of weakness of the 
potential victims of the Soviet's expansionist 
program. And it’s equally important not to 
overlook the mentality of those who direct 
the thoughts and actions of militant com- 
munism. 

Today sees the world in a continued strug- 
gle between believers, regardless of faith, and 
those who would deny the soul and its rela- 
tion to God. It is to overrun and subdue 
mankind that the imperialist-minded oli- 
garchy in the Kremlin is exploiting this 
Godless faith. 

The conflict between atheist communism 
and religion may be summed up as-a battle 
between hate and love, between egoism and 
social justice, between tyranny and freedom. 

Moscow’s most recent blast against religion 
is a charge that belief in God is a basis for 
superstition—that only the gullible believe 
in God. This indeed is further evidence that 
in the struggle for men’s minds, commu- 
nism, as a totalitarian and materialistic phi- 
losophy, just cannot tolerate competition 
with spiritual force. 

Now it’s my conviction that, tied in very 
closely with the belief in God, is the honor- 
ing of solemn undertakings between men of 
good will. It follows, then, that we could 
hardly look to the Godless to fulfill their en- 
gagements—unless, of course, there were es- 
tablished the necessary systems of inspec- 
tion and control, and unless we possessed 
the will and the military capability to back 
up these systems. 

Then, too, ours was a hard experience in 
dealing with Stalin. How, therefore, should 
we expect to fare any better with his sur- 
vivors, whose chief claim to significance, at 
the time they took over, was, in effect, to 
turn “state's evidence” against their former 
partners in misdeeds against God and hu- 
manity. ‘ 

The realistic answer ig that moral suasion 
has no impact upon the unscrupulous—that 
the only deterrent is strength, which entails 
armed force, and the will as well as the 
capability to use it, If need be. 

This, indeed, is essential in order to keep 
the confidence of our Allies, as well as to 
command the of our potential 
enemies. It is no less essential in order to 
back up our diplomats in their ofttimes 
delicate negotiations. 

In measuring the effectiveness of our 
diplomacy, in forwarding our foreign policy, 
we have only to evaluate the response of the 
free and noncommitted nations, to our es- 
tablished policies, under trying circum- 
stances. We may be sure that their re- 
actions to our policies, insofar as these 
concern their interests, mirrow a shrewd 
appraisal of our capabilities, and mood to 
back up these policies in a showdown. Any 
wavering, on their part, would reflect their 
lack of confidence. 

I saw a clear example of this in the years 
leading up to the outbreak of World War II. 
Anytime a country in Eastern or Central 
Europe failed to respond to Britain's and 
France's “Stop Hitler“ policy, it meant that, 
in the realistic appraisal of that country, 
the major nations of Western Europe were 
not yet of the mood, or of the state of 
military preparedness to support their policy 
with the requisite effective punch. It fur- 
thermore indicated that that country doubt- 
ed whether, if it came to grips with Hitler, 
the West would consider it the cause for 
which Democracy should march. In short, 
all I had to do, to measure the state of 
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Western Europe's preparedness, was to watch 
the reaction ot the states in Eastern and 
Central Europe to Nazi pressure. 

And, this brings me to our own position. 

We have, as you know, military alliances 
with some 48 nations. 

It's impossible to foresee when these omi- 
nous sight bills might be handed us for 
payment. And, it’s equally impossible to 
forecast the form or scope of performance 
these commitments might demand of us. 

One thing is certain: The growing tensions 
in several widely separated cirtical areas of 
the world point up the importance of real- 
istically relating our capabilities to our 
commitments, as well as to our own political, 
economic, psychological, and military ob- 
jectives. 

If, then, in the course of weighing this 
question, the conclusion was reached that 
saturation in nuclear potential, on both 
sides, might lead to a greater likelihood of 
limited war, consideration would necessarily 
be given the capability of coping with more 
than one limited engagement at the same 
time—probably in widely separated and rela- 
tively inaccessible places. For the poten- 
tial enemy would be apt to try to stretch 
our capabilities to the maximum. 

Yet, even in event that such a conclusion 
were reached, our capability of fighting to- 
tal war with every weapon, would, never- 
theless, have to be in the wings. 

And—what’s more—it’s essential that we 
make it clear to all that we wouldn't hesi- 
tate to resort to our big weapons, if need 
be. For, as you know, the Soviets have a 
preponderance over the free world in con- 
ventional weapons. And, I have long at- 
tached great ‘significance to the fact that, 
at the same time the Soviets have been 
hurrying to improve their nuclear poten- 
tial—they have also been m and 
further strengthening their conventional 
forces. Moreover, we may count upon it 
that they are not undertaking this double 
burden just to gaze into the free world's 
blue eyes. 

No doubt, their actions reflect some fairly 
subtle speculation. Already we've seen evi- 
dences of their efforts to rally world opinion 
behind a move to abolish nuclear weapons. 
This would, of course, remove an effective 
factor from the West's war deterrent, and 
unblock the Soviet's , conventional forces 
presently checkmated by the nuclear stale- 
mate. It is these considerations that point 
up the importance of our military author- 
ities being afforded a broad selection of mili- 
tary means to deal effectively with the fiexi- 
bility of the Soviet military potential. 

It is well to bear in mind, moreover, that 
in pursuing its ends, Soviet strategy counts 
upon the free world peoples“ so wearying un- 
der the constant threat of war, that they 
will resort even to the false bargaining of 
appeasement. So, it is, that while con- 
stantly keeping alive the threat of war, Mos- 
cow announces from time to time its terms 
for the removal of the threat. 

In all likelihood, the men in the Kremlin 
might hope to achieve their diabolic pur- 
poses through something tantamount to sur- 
render. At the same time, we must remain 
on guard lest a fanatic, such as Khrushchev, 
might, if ever allowed to think he could do 
so, without risking his country's suicide, re- 
sort to the force of arms. 

In waging the cause of freedom for the 
capture of men’s minds, we must be prepared 
to defend ourselves in the new forms of so- 
called cold-war techniques, whether they be 
propaganda, psychological, or subversive at- 
But these unconventional weapons 
will not be successful without the backing 
of armed power. Armed power is at the 
core of a nation’s protective shield. It may 
never be used, but we must have it up our 
sleeves. 
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In our tried and proven democracy, the 
role of armed power is not an end in itself— 
but rather, a recognizedly necessary means 
to several constructive ends; namely, to keep 
the peace—shaky as it is—and eventually to 
achieve an enduring peace, consonant with 
our indestructible faith in freedom under 
the guidance of God. 

Meanwhile, we should never overlook the 
fact, in our preoccupation with the troubles 
of the moment, that our Nation has the re- 
sources, the technical skills, the scientific 
knowledge, the creative imagination, to get 
the essential job done—and that our people 
have proven themselves equal to every de- 
mand which has ever been placed upon 
them. 

Indeed, there are no challenges the future 
may hold in store for us, which we cannot 
master, provided, so long as the threat of 
militant communism remains, we will oppose 
it with energy, wisdom, and determination. 
I am confident our people will so decide. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just read an article en- 
titled “Unpaid Balance of Philippine War 
Damage Awards, Debt or Gift?” which I 
believe is most enlightening in view of 
our desire to help the Philippines in their 
day of need and since a bill on the subject 
of Philippine war damage payments is 
now pending before us, The authors are 
two well-known lawyers, John A, O Don- 
nell, formerly Commissioner of the Phil- 
ippine War Damage Commission, and Er- 
nest Schein, who was chief examiner of 
claims of this Commission. They have 
both been widely recognized for their 
familiarity and friendship with the Phil- 
ippines and their words are entitled to 
high respect. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include this 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
UNPAID BALANCE OF PHILIPPINE Wak DAMAGE 

AWARDS, DEBT ox GIFT? 
(By John A. O'Donnell and Ernest Schein) 

Widespread attention drawn to efforts of 
the Republic of the Philippines to tap sources 
of additional United States economic aid has 
obscured what actually amounts to an asset 
of the Philippines long frozen due to failure 
of Congress to provide funds necessary to 
liquidation. The credit consists of the un- 
paid balance of awards made by the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commission 
nearly a decade ago of more than $100 mil- 
lion which if released would have a substan- 
tial stabilizing effect on the 
economy. 

It is true that the President of the Philip- 
pines during his recent state visit emphasized 
his purpose to obtain help which would not 
require immediate congressional action. Ac- 
cording to the communique made public 
after official talks in Washington, The Ex- 
port-Import Bank informed the Philippine 
Government that it will establish a new line 
of credit of $75 million for financing private 
and public development projects,” and the 
Development Loan Fund “would examine 
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specific projects submitted to it to determine 
whether they would merit * * * financing 
in an amount not to exceed $50 million.” 
Upon analysis it becomes clear that the 

rt-Import Bank only added to resources 
in existence which had not yet been com- 
pletely exhausted for the purpose of import- 
ing materials from the United States to 
maintain Philippine industrial projects on 
schedule, The amount which the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund financing, if approved, 
would require depends upon congressional 
action in the form of additional appropria- 
tions for this fund. 

President Garcia in a speech before the 
National Press Club of Washington on June 
19, 1958 mentioned claims anſong the avenues 
of potential financial assistance which he 
would explore, stating “we hope that at a 
propitious time a careful and definitive re- 
view ghall be undertaken of a number of 
outstanding financial claims which the Phil- 


_ippine Government has pressed in the past. 


The sums involved in these subsisting claims 
are rather substantial and if considered and 
granted in a spirit of mutual understanding 
and equal justice, would go a long way in 
strengthening our financial and economic 
position. Among these are our veterans’ 
claims and it is our confident hope that they 
can be met in a manner that is not piecemeal, 
but that a policy can be laid down that will 
decide once and for all this problem, the 
satisfactory solution of which is so vital to 
Philippine-American relations.” 

Presumably an undetermined volume of 
claims of almost infinite variety still un- 
recognized and undischarged by the Govern- 
ment and courts of the United States will 
require either legislation, judicial determina- 
tion, or the settlement of new policy by our 
executive agencies. These claims include not 
only those of veterans and their families but 
for procurement of money and supplies from 
Filipinos by the guerrilla forces, for com- 
pensation for property destroyed and reim- 
bursement for requisition and confiscation. 
Whatever the amount and whatever the 
category unpredictable complications lie in 
the path of disposition of these items. 

On the other hand, payment of the balance 
still owing upon the war damage awards 
made by the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission involves none of the intricacies im- 
plicit in the presentation and procesing of 
other types of claims. The Commission, a 
legally constituted body, has already exam- 
ined and finally approved claims for war loss 
and damage. Allowances up to $500 have 
been paid. Moreover, approximately 8250 
million appropriated by Congress for the 
purpose has been paid upon the excess over 
$500 of larger claims. Remaining now are 
relatively simple procedures once Congress 
appropriates the funds necessary to discharge 
the unpaid balances. 

This article is intended to throw light 
upon the whole Philippine war damage pic- 
ture which may be fading in the memories 
of our citizens and public officials. Bringing 
the subject into clearer focus may assist us 
in reaching an answer to the all-important 
question of whether the payment of the bal- 
ance of Philippine war damage awards con- 
stitutes an immediate obligation or is simply 
an act of grace dependent for execution 
upon discretion and political determination. 


I, EARLY PROPOSALS FOR COMPENSATION OF 
WORLD WAR II DAMAGES 


Congress became concerned very soon after 
the commencement of the war with the 
problem of compensating its victims. On 
March 27, 1942, Public Law 506 of the 77th 
Congress was enacted, authorizing and di- 
recting the War Damage Corporation, then 
in existence, to provide premium insurance 
effective as of July 1, 1942, against certain 
losses. By September 30, 1944, the War 
Damage Corporation, under these provisions, 
was notified of prospective claims for losses 
alleged to have occurred in the Philippines 
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aggregating more than $135 million. Cover- 
age had not been extended to property in 
these far-off islands because of lack of con- 
trol of the United States during the period 
of Japanese occupation. No payments, 
therefore, were made to Philippine claimants. 
An added consideration for withholding war- 
loss compensation in the Philippines was the 
general sentiment in Congress that this sub- 
ject should be dealt with on a special basis 
when the occasion should arise. 

Il. PROVISION FOR WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS IN 

THE PHILIPPINES 


Early in 1945 it was proposed to amend 
section 5 (g) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act relating to the War Damage 
Corporation by (1) broadening the definition 
of war damage; (2) extending automatic free 
insurance on property in the Philippine Is- 
lands (with designated exceptions) beyond 
the date of July 1, 1942. In connection with 
this proposal, the Senate Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs read the following 
from a letter of Jesse Jones, Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation: 

“To summarize, it seems to me that Con- 
gress should enact legislation with respect to 
the overall Philippine situation and should 
provide for the payment of appropriate com- 
pensation for property damage due to com- 
bat operations in the islands throughout the 
period of enemy attack, enemy occupation, 
and our reoccupation. Since such compen- 
sation will have close connection with gen- 
eral relief and rehabilitation in the Philip- 
pines, it may be that Congress would want 
the whole Philippine problem handled by a 
Filipino rehabilitation commission, the 
members to be appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate.“ (See Report 
of proceedings, hearings before the Senate 
Committee, on Territories and Insular Affairs 
on S. 104; 79th Cong. Ist sess.; 1945.) 

Hearings before the committee disclosed 
that the War Department proposed to pay 
out of customary appropriations any claims 
for private property taken for military uses 
in the Philippines according to common war- 
time practice. Such claims would not in- 
clude those based upon property destroyed 
to prevent capture or seized or destroyed 
through enemy action. Naturally. therefore, 
the settlement of losses as a military meas- 
ure fell short of what was proposed to be 
done in the direction of compensation for 
the vast war damage suffered in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Moreover, the payment of 
claims for such losses on the basis of insur- 
ance adjustments appeared to be woefully 
inadequate. 

The Senate committee soon that 
it could not act along traditional lines and 
at the same time provide fully for war dam- 
age compensation and the restoration of 
property under circumstances prevailing 
during the battle in the Philippines. It was 
decided to defer action on S. 104, the bill con- 
templated for this purpose, pending exami- 
nation in detail of all of the requirements of 
the Philippines in connection with its war 
losses in the effort to develop a program con- 
stituting a constructive solution of the whole 
complicated problem, 

Early in 1946 a bill, S. 1610, was introduced 
in the Senate for the purpose of implement- 
ing the proposals emanating from many 
sources not only to compensate war victims 
for specific losses but in general to restore 
the economy and rehabilitate the physical 
structure of the Philippine Islands. From 
this bill there emerged the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 128). 

The Philippine War Damage Commission 
consisting of 3 members, 2 from the United 
States and 1 from the Philippines, was 
created to administer the provisions of the 
law, which in effect had the following three- 
fold purpose: (a) to restore in full the prop- 
erty of the very humble consisting usually of 
a nipa hut, carabao, and the simplest equip- 
ment; (b) to adjust more substantial war 
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losses in a manner analogous to the pay- 
ment of insurance benefits; and (c) to make 
available funds for the purpose of furthering 
the program of physical rehabilitation 
adopted by the Republic of the Philippines, 
which came into existence on July 4, 1946. 
Ill. SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The War Damage Commission, under the 
terms of the law, was charged with the func- 
tion of receiving, investigating, approving or 
disapproving war damage claims covering 
property lost, destroyed or damaged during 
and as a consequence of World War I in the 
Philippines, and make payment, replacement 
or restitution for such losses in accordance 

“with the provisions of the act. The time 
Umit on the activities of the Commission was 
set at 2 years after the expiration of the 
period allowed for the filing of claims, in no 
event later than 5 years after April 30, 1946, 
the date of enactment. 

Losses to be considered by the Commis- 
sion must have resulted, from: (1) Enemy 
attack; (2) action by or at the request of 
the forces of the United States to prevent 

from into the possession of 
the enemy; (3) action by civilian or military 
representatives of enemy or governments 
cooperating with it; (4) action of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in op- 
posing, resisting or expelling the enemy; (5) 
looting, pillage or other lawlessness or dis- 
order accompanying the collapse of civilian 
authority determined by the Commission to 
have resulted from any of the other perils 
or from control by enemy forces. 

Qualified claimants were: (1) Those who 
had an insurable interest in the property al- 
leged to be lost, as owner, mortgagee, pledgee 
or lien holder; (2) any heir, devisee, legatee 

or distributee of a deceased person's interest; 
(3) executors or administrators of the estate 
of a deceased person for the benefit of such 
heir, devisee, legatee, or distributee. 

Furthermore, the claimants had to come 
under one of the following categories: (1) 
Citizens of the Philippines or the United 
States on December 7, 1941 and continuously 
to the date of the filing of the claim; (2) 
citizens of a nation not an enemy of the 
United States in World War IT, if he had 
been a resident of the Philippines at least 
5 years prior to December 7, 1941, provided 
that the country of which he was a citizen 
granted reciprocal war damage payments to 
the United States citizens resident therein; 
(3) persons who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines or the mer- 
chant marine; (4) churches or religious or- 
ganizations; (5) unincorporated associations, 
trusts or corporations (or their successors if 
already dissolved) organized puruant to the 
law of the several States of the United 
States or territories or possessions includ- 
ing those organized pursuant to the law in 
effect in the Philippines but excluding cor- 
Porations wholly owned by the Philippines. 

Specifically disqualified from receiving war 
damage compensation were: (1) Enemy 
aliens; (2) convicted collaborators and dis- 
loyal persons; (3) any unincorporated as- 
sociation, trust, corporation or sociedad 
anonima owned by any such persons. 

Payment was barred: (1) If loss or damage. 
to the property was insured except for the 
excess of the value over the face value of the 
insurance; (2) if the loss or damage was one 
for which the War Department or Navy 
Department was authorized to make pay- 
ment; (3) If the loss or damage was payable 
or had been paid or authorized to be paid by 
the Government of the United States or the 
Government of the Philippines unless such 
Payment was declined; (4) if the claimant 
did not file a claim in reasonable conformity 
with the law within 12 months after the 
seamed date set by the Commission for 

ing. 
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The law provided for compensation of all 
property lost and damaged with the follow- 
ing general exceptions: 

1. Accounts, bills, records, films, plans, 
drawing, formulas, currency, deeds, evidences 
of indebtedness, securities, money, bullion, 
furs, jewelry, stamps, precious and semi- 
precious stones, works of art, antiques, stamp 
and coin collections, manuscripts, books and 
publications more than 50 years old, models, 
curiosities, objects of historical or scientific 
Interest and pleasure aircraft unless such 
were included in the inventories, supplies or 
equipment of a regularly conducted business 
in the Philippines. 

2. Vessels and watercraft, their cargoes and 
equipment with certain designated excep- 
tions. 

$. Intangible property. 

4. Property diverted to the Philippines by 
the authority of the United States Govern- 
ment or otherwise as a result of war condi- 
tions. 

5. Property in transit which was insured 
against war perils or with respect to which 
insurance was available. 

The amount which was payable in com- 
pensation was based either on actual cash 
value at the time of loss, destruction or dam- 
age, or the actual cost of repairing, rebulld- 
ing or replacing with other property of like 
quality, whichever was less. In lieu of cash 
payments the Commission could at its option 
make payment in whole or in part-of the 
amount payable by actually replacing lost, 
damaged or destroyed property with any 
other property of like or similar kind; and 
the Commission was authorized to acquire 
such property, to have the necessary work 
done, to make contracts and to take such 
other action as might be necessary for the 
purpose; and surplus property of the United 
States was to be transferred to the Com- 
mission at a fair valuation for this purpose. 

Before payment was made to claimants, 
the Commission might require that lost, de- 
stroyed, or damaged property be rebuilt, re- 
placed, or repaired, provided that in the event 
that the Commission determined that it was 
impracticable to do this, payment might be 
made subject to such further requirements 
as the Commission might impose to insure 
the application of the awards to the reha- 
bilitation and economic development of the 
Philippines. 

Claims up to $500 each, which would cover 
the cases of the great mass of war victims, 
were to be paid in full immediately upon 
allowance. On larger claims the amount 
above $500 was arbitrarily reduced under the 
act by 25 percent. A pro rata, not exceeding 
80 percent applicable to all claims was au- 
thorized to be paid immediately upon allow- 
ance. Whatever funds remained available to 
the War Damage Commission were to be dis- 
tributed pro rata among allowed claims. 
Upon notification of the approval or disap- 
proval of claims and the amount of the allow- 
ance, the claimants were given the opportu- 
nity to appeal decisions and to have a hear- 
ing, but the decisions of the Commission 
after the claims were finally resolved were 
final and not reviewable by any court. 

Penalties were provided for fraud and a 5- 
percent limit was placed upon fces for serv- 
ices in conenction with the presentation and 
collection of claims. 

Congress authorized the appropriation of 
the sum of 6400 million for the payment of 
claims based upon property lost or damaged 
of which $12 million was earmarked for ad- 
ministrative expenses. As a matter of fact, 
all of the administrative expenses of the 
Commission were defrayed for a much less 
amount and ultimately $2,500,000 was re- 
turned to the Treasury of the United States. 

The act further provided for the payment 
into the Treasury of money or bullion re- 
ceived by the United States from Japan for 
reimbursement of the sums appropriated for 
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the payment of claims first to satisfy unpaid 
balances, then to make up the deficiency of 
25 percent by which the claims were arbi- 
trarily reduced. Recovery from Japan never 
took place. 

There were provisions in the act concern- 
ing the disposal of surplus property, the 
restoration and improvement of public 
property and essential public services and 
the designation of appropriate agencies to 
assist within their respective jurisdictions 
in reaching the goal of complete physical 
rehabilitation of the Philippines. All of 
these items of the law as well as amendments 
subsequently adopted in furtherance of its 
objectives based on subsequent practical 
experience will be omitted from the present 
discussion which is limited to the disposi- 
tion of claims for loss and damage of pri- 
vate property and the full payment of the 
awards made by the Philippine War Damage 
Commission. 

IV. DISPOSITION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY CLAIMS 

UNDER THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT 

or 1946 


The War Damage Commission immediately 
after organization adopted rules and proce- 
dures for the filing and processing of private 
claims. The period from March 1, 1947, to 
February 29, 1948, was set for the presenta- 
tion of all claims. A staff of personnel re- 
cruited in the United States was installed 
in Manila early in 1947 and a working force 
of several hundred Filipinos and some Amer- 
icans residing in the Philippines was added 
to the organization in order to handle the 
vast workload which was in prospect. 

A claim not exceeding $2,500 received a 
thorough office examination and settlement 
was based on standard values of property lost 
which recurred frequently in this class of 
claims. When data in support of a claim was 
insufficient to Justify determination or there 
was any indication of fraud or other irregu- 
larity, the claim was referred to a branch 
office in the locality of residence of the 
claimant for investigation. Moreover, about 
10 percent of claims of this size received a 
field investigation or spot check in order 
to furnish an occasional reading as to over- 
all validity. 

zalms between the amounts of $2,500 and 
$25,000 were inyestigated by branch offices; 
and all claims in excess of $25,000 were 
checked by qualified personnel actually in 
the field. Obviously, in postwar Philippines 
the difficulties involved in considering and 
settling claims were many and complex: No 
records were expected from the vast number 
of claimants for small amounts. Industries 
with larger claims had lost their books dur- 
ing the fighting and occupation. The best 
that could be expected was an estimate of 
damage based on replacement charges which 
were not compensable in full under the law. 
Efforts to make a fair appraisal faced such 
obstacles as the destruction of many build- 
ings and the age of others which had been 
built during the Spanish occupation. Items 
of personal property embraced an assortment 
much of which was foreign to the experience 
of the appraisers and absent from any known 
tables of valuation such as abaca, copra, and 
yautal, an indigenous vegetable. 


In a project of the magnitude of war- 
damage compensation there was bound to be 
an incidence of ignorance, mistake, and even 
fraud which accounted for substantial dis- 
allowances. Many claimants who felt that 
they were entitled to recovery were actually 
ineligible according to the wording of the 
law; some property forming the basis of 
claims was acquired after December 7, 1941, 
and, therefore, not compensable. In many 
instances, property was overvalued on the 
basis of standards adopted by the Commis- 
sion. As of June 30, 1950, the disallowance 
rate averaged about 56 percent and this pro- 
portion did not decrease substantially dur- 
ing the remainder of the operations of the 
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Commission. Total disallowances of about 
91,000 claims were principally on the basis 
of the ineligibility of the claimants by rea- 
son of nationality. It was observed with 
some satisfaction that the cases of outright 
fraud were negligible in proportion to the 
total volume and dollar amount of claims, 
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V. PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


By December 31, 1950, the War Damage 
Commission had substantially completed its 
program. The following figures as of that 
date with respect to private claims were 
included in the report published by the Com- 
mission in March 1951: 


Amount group Number of Amount Amonnt Unpaid 

claims approved pald balance 
un of less MN. 921 $132,001, 620. 40 $132, 001. 60. 100 ...-.. =... 
$ to $25,000. 247, 586 172. 172, N. 22 130, 021, 288. 83 | $42, 151, 700. 39 
$25,000 to $50, 1, 676 28, £58, S78. 01 12, 850, 959, 08 11, G. 8S6. S3 
$30,000 to $251,000 1,374 AS, 481. 4. 10 20, HH, 268, 63 255, 137, 338. 27 
33y 15%, 610, 481. 85 83, 181, 411. 66 75,429, 070. 19 
Nl... 1, 248, 898 542. 216, 570. 38 387, 489, 574. 60 154, 726, 995. 78 


The final computations of the Commission 
made in March 1951, do not vary appreci- 
ably from the foregoing. The Commission 
received in all 1,248,901 private claims val- 
ued at approximately $1,250 million. Total 
payments aggregated $388,150,000. 

Complying with the provisions of the 
law and in accordance with a preconceived 
plan, the Commission, commencing in Sep- 
tember 1947, paid up to $500 on all claims 
allowed, On the basis of an analysis of its 
resources and a projection of prospective 

requirements, the Commission began 
in May 1948, to pay 30 percent of the 
amounts of claims in excess of $500 each. 
In order to maintain a margin of safety, the 
Commission continued this conservative pol- 
icy until August 1950 when it determined 
that the #400 million authorization of funds 
for the disposition of private claims would 
permit a second and final payment amount- 
ing to an additional 22.5 percent of each 
claim in excess of $500. The claimants, 
therefore, received payment in full up to 
$500 on each claim and 52.5 percent of each 
award in excess of that amount, 

Tt will be recalled that the act provided 
that “in case the aggregate amount of the 
claims which would be payable to anyone 
* » © exceeds $500, the aggregate amount 
of claims approved in favor of such claim- 
ant shall be reduced by 25 percent of the 
excess of $500." In other words, each claim- 
ant was expected to receive 75 percent of 
the amount of his award above $500. The 
proportion of 52.5 percent paid by the Com- 
mission, therefore, still left unpaid an 
amount equal to 2214 percent. 

Even taking into account the considerable 
disbursement and unpaid balance, the total 
does not measurably represent fair compen- 
sation for the war ravages suffered by the 
people, agriculture, business, physical struc- 
ture and industrial plant of the Philippines. 
Such damage has been variously estimated 
as from $800 million to $1,250 million and 
by some experts at $2 billion. 

A voluntary report by 1,328 of the larger 
claimants of the use of their war damage 
payments as compared with overall expen- 
ditures for rehabilitation and reconstruction 
indicates that although the Commission had 
paid them about $137 million, they had ac- 
tually expended $513 million for necessary 
repairs and reconstruction. 

Much of the responsibility for the finan- 
cial dislocation represented by the war dam- 
age awards as compared with actual losses 
lies in the provision of the law to the effect 
that “no claim shall be approved in an ag- 
gregate amount which exceeds whichever of 
the following amounts, as determined by the 
Commission, is less: (a) The actual cash 
value, at the time of loss, of property lost 
or destroyed and the amount of the actual 
damage to other property of the claimant 
which was damaged as a direct result of the 
causes enumerated in this section; (b) the 


cost of repairing or rebuilding such lost or 


damaged property, or replacing the same 
ns other property of like or similar qual- 
ity.” 


Obviously, the cash value at the time of 
loss was always less than the cost of re- 
placement at postwar prices in the Philip- 
pines. The Commission contributed to the 
further construction of war damage pay- 
ments by deciding that the value of a piece 
of property at the time of loss had to be 
measured in terms of age and depreciation 
according to tables adopted by the a 
experts of the agency. 

A fair analysis of the awards Tanda by 
the Commission including both payments 
and the unpaid balances reveals that the 
total compensation did not represent much 
more than half and possibly no more than 
one-third of the destruction wrought by 
the war in the Phillippines. 


VI. STATUS OF UNPAID BALANCES OF WAR DAM- 
AGE AWARDS 


The complexity of the subject of war 
losses and war claims necessarily evokes 
careful scrutiny by interested governments 
of the method and amount of compensation. 
There is no definable rule under recognized 
principles of international law requiring a 
government to indemnify even its own na- 
tionals for the deprivations incident to 
armed conflict. Irrespective of any rigid 
requirements of foreign or domestic law, in- 
ternational agreements, treaties or conven- 
tions, the United States in a characteristic 
attitude of fair dealing has always studiously 
observed its obligations, moral if not legal, 
to make whole in some measure the victims 
of war loss and damage. In connection with 
the devastation of the Philippines during 
World War II. Congress extended its solici- 
tude beyond legal and historical grounds for 
indemnification because of the peculiar cir- 


custances surrounding our relations with the * 


distant archipelago which not only had 
been for many years our political responsi- 
bility but during the war formed a glorious 
battlefield in the conflict with a common 
enemy. 

The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, 
as we have observed, was a speedy and ex- 
pedient answer to the pressures of our sense 
of legal obligation as well as a manifestation 
of our irrepressible emotions. The legisla- 
tive history of the act shows unmistakably 
that the Congress contemplated further ac- 
tion permitting greater deliberation to ful- 
fill the undertakings upon which we em- 
barked through the provisions of the initial 
legislative step. The report (No. 1921) of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House 
of Representatives states: “While the com- 
mittee feels it is urgently necessary to pro- 
vide through this legislation (S. 1610) for 
the rebuilding and restoration of the physi- 
cal plant of the Philippines, it is generally 
realized that additional legislation will prob- 
ably be necessary in the future to augment 
and supplement the benefits which will be 
accomplished through S. 1610 . It is 
expected that proposals for additional legis- 
lation will be made from time to time by the 
agencies of the United States Government, by 
the Government of the Philippines, and the 
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Filipino Rehabilitation Commission to meet 
needs for legislation as they arise.” 

Since the purpose was clearly expressed 
to augment and supplement the benefits to 
be accomplished through the act, it may 
fairly be assumed that Congress intended 
that first of all, the benefits actually pro- 
vided by the act should be completely dis- 
pensed. 

Continuously since 1946 the subject of war 
claims has occupied the time of our law- 
makers. A notable report was made to the 
President of the United States under the 
requirements of section 8 of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 broadly covering claims arising 
out of World War II. Additional laws have 
from time to time been enacted making pro- 
vision for prisoners of war, internees in the 
Philippines as well as religious institutions 
not adequately compensated under the pro- 
visions of the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. 
While activities in the field of war claims 
have been sustained without abatement. in 
interest, the operation one of the earliest of 
the war damage compensation acts has been 
left haif suspended. 

In each Congress since 1953 bills have been 
{introduced seeking to provide for the ap- 
propriation of sufficient funds to discharge 
the unpaid balance of 22½ percent of the 
awards in excess of $500 each made by the 
Philippine War Damage Commission. In the 
Ist session of the current 85th Congress, 
H. R. 8791 was submitted by Representative 
George P. MILLER, of California, providing 
in effect that the sum of $100 million be 
authorized to be appropriated for the pay- 
ment of private claims shown by the records 
to have been approved by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission to complete the pay- 
ment of a maximum of 75 percent of the full 
awards of these claims. No action has been 
taken upon any of the proposals, 

VII, CONCLUSION 


Whether or not there was any legal obliga- 
tion for the reimbursement of World War 
II victims in the Philippines and whatever 
the motivation behind the adoption of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, it is 
still true that certain forces were set in 
motion upon its enactment which may not 
at this late date be stemmed. War damage 
claimants were invited to file statements of 
their losses; administrative machinery was 
set up for the examination and investiga- 
tion of their claims; funds to the extent of 
$400 million were authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of satisfying the claims 
based upon the loss of private property. 
More than an implication resulted that the 
awards made by the War Damage Commis- 
sion under the act would be paid in full. 

It would be idle for our purposes to ex- 
plore through legal reasoning just what 
rights arose from the awards of the War 
Damage Commission, It may be asserted on 
one hand that the whole compensation pro- 
gram being In the nature of an act of grace, 
whatever was paid in fact under this pro- 
gram constituted the fulfillment of our un- 
dertaking. On the other hand, it may be 
argued that an award granted a right on the 
part of the claimant which was measured 
by not less than 75 percent of the total 
amount allowed under the law upon the 
claim by the Commission so that the pay- 
ment of 52½ percent of the claim above the 
initial allowance of $500 comprised satis- 
faction only in part. From this viewpoint, 
a claimant stands in the position of a judg- 
ment creditor against the United States 
whose judgment has been only partially sat- 
isfied. ' 

Considering the intensity of the Philip- 
pine war damage effort at its inception and 
early implementation and the nature of the 
individuals and te organizations re- 
ceiving the awards, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the second attitude prevails 
among them, that is to say, the holder of 
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an award which has not been paid in full 
feels that he possesses a valuable piece of 
property in the form of a judgment against 
the United States upon which a substantial 
portion of the face value remains owing and 
unexcuted. Under such an interpretation, 
Congress may well wish to make immediate 
provision for the full payment of Philippine 
war damage awards just as it never fails to 
appropriate funds for the satisfaction of 
Judgments entered by the courts against the 
United States. 

At least three cogent considerations weigh 
In favor of the enactment by Congress of 
legislation necessary to provide for the pay- 
ment of the balance of the awards made by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission be- 
tween the years 1948 and 1951: 

1. The desire of the United States to ex- 
tend aid on a reasonable and justifiable 
basis to the Republic of the Philippines to 
bolster its faltering economy. 

2. The purpose of the United States ex- 
pressed in the Philippine Rehabilitation Act 
of 1946 and in the legislative record behind 
its enactment, to compensate losses and 
damages incident to World War II in the 
Philippines at least to the full extent of 
the awards made under that act, 

3. The necessity for maintaining the 
credit of the United States, even if moral 
rather than legal in concept, by paying in 
Tull awards of a Government agency which 
in the hands of the holders assume the 
character of Judgments against the United 
States of America. 

It has been observed that other claims of 
great volume and variety arising from the 
war in the Philippines still remain unsat- 
isfied. These, however, are either contro- 
versial in nature, questionable as to validity 
against the United States, unliquidated in 
amount and often inestimable because of 
faulty records and other supporting evi- 
dence. At best, they require further legis- 
lation by Congress or the adoption of new 
administrative procedures for adjudication 
and‘settlement, On the other hand, the war 
damage claims contemplated and provided 

- for in the act of 1946 have been presented, 
Screened, pared down and determined as to 
authenticity and amount. Substantial pay- 
ments on account had been made. All that 
remains to be done is the appropriation by 
Congress of further funds required to liqui- 
date the awards to the extent provided by 
law. Only in this way can we balance an 
account which according to a respectable 
body of opinion entertained not only in the 
Philippines but in our own country consti- 
tutes a valid obligation of the United States 
Government. 


Miners’ Medical Plan: Model for the 
Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. JOHN H. DENT 


. OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the city of New Kensington, which 
was the subject of an article Appearing 
in the Washington Post, Sunday, August 
3, is in my congressional district, I 
want to put into the Recorp this very 
interesting observation. 

This Congress this week passed leg- 
islation dealing with welfare and pen- 
sion funds and the subject matter of 
this article is in direct interest with 
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this legislation. This is another ex- 
ample of the many ramifications and 
facets which pertain to welfare and pen- 
sion plans and attempts to legislate on 
a national basis. 

I have watched this controversy in 
the Allegheny-Kiski Valley since its be- 
ginning and, like every other citizen, 
either in public or private life, I am 
vitally interested in the eventual out- 
come. 

With this in mind, and knowing the in- 
terest of Congress in this explosive sub- 
ject, I am taking the liberty of placing 
in the Recorp, the excellent feature 
story of Nate Haseltine: x 

MINERS’ MEDICAL PLAN: MODEL FoR THE 

FUTURE? 
(By Nate Haseltine) 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—In this city, scene of past 
bloody strikes, labor is again locked in 
head-on conflict—this time with another 
giant: Organized medicine. 

At stake is an emerging form of medical 
care, one which may be what the people 
rather than the doctors are ordering. It is 
the United Mine Workers’ Welfare Fund 
operations, scornfully called third-party 
Medicine by physicians opposing it. 

Such opponents regard third-party medi- 
cine as the opening door to nationalized, or 
socialized medicince, Its proponents see it 
more as a compromise, or at least a buffer 
to forestall medical care by Federal flat. 

Forgetting ideals and destinies for the 
moment, both sides of the controversial 
movement admit that more people are get- 
ting more and better medical care today 
than before the start of the labor organiza- 
tion's ambitious move to protect miners and 
thelr beneficiaries medically. 

Those who oppose fund operations the 
most see it as an unhappy model for other 
powerful labor unions. They envision the 
medical profession of the future honey- 
combed with stables of doctors, price cutting 
themselves and others for funded dollars, 
undermining the standards of medical care. 

The model, the 10-year-old UMW welfare 
fund, pays hospital charges and attending 
medical and surgical bills for coal miners 
and their families, numbering nearly a mil- 
lion individuals. In its last full year of 
operation, the fund spent some $60 million 
for such full-scale medical protection. 

What has infuriated the medical profes- 
sion is that the fund specifies which doctors 
and which hospitals are available to its 
beneficiaries. These doctors must bill the 
Tund, not the patients. And the fund-ap- 
proved list of physicians and hospitals 18 
growing smaller and smaller with each issue, 
they protest, 

The center of the controversy is in Pitts- 
burgh. Here the problems between the doc- 
tors and hospitals and the fund administra- 
tors are shouldered by a careerist in medical 
care programing. He is Dr. Leslie A. Falk, 
area medical administrator, whose territory 
takes in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, the 
northern panhandle section of Kentucky, 
and other scattered regions. 
~ The Pittsburgh area is a powderkeg in 
fund operations. It is in the mining com- 
munities—as close as a long ambulance run 
away—that fund checkers have amassed 
perhaps most of their “ammunition” against 
the professional cry that the fund violates 
free choice of physiclans. 

In the Nation's Capital, Dr. Warren 
Draper, chief medical officer of the program, 
holds the inventory of that ammunition. 
Dr. Draper says that he is ready to give the 
details of fund investigations to “properly 
constituted authorities.” It would be im- 
proper for him, he said, to make them 
public, 
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But both he and Dr. Falk have publicly 
generalized on the subject, 

The investigations showed, they have re- 
Ported, that when the fund accepted any 
doctor who wanted to service UMW bene- 
ficiaries, an undisclosed number of such 
doctors performed needless surgery, pre- 
scribed unnecessary hospitalization and gave 
inferior services at luxury-rate prices for 
miners and their dependents. 

Vague as the fund disclosures have been, 
there are some hints to the nature of the 
findings. Like the miner's wife for whom 
the fund was charged for removal of her 
appendix—five different times. Or the 
miner's family whose “sickly” children were 
hospitalized because the mother and father 
were going away for a time and had no 
babysitter. 

Then, too, there's the oft-told story of the 
physictan who hospitalized almost all his 
UMW patients, because it was more con- 
venient to have them in one location than 
make house calls to so many widely scat- 
tered homes. The fund does not pay for 


` physician services not associated with hospi- 


talization. 

What rankles the outside doctors most is 
that not all the doctors who were removed 
from the fund-approved list are guilty of 
such doings, But the implication is there, 
and the fund administrators, they say, are 
taking advantage of the situation to the 
discredit of the whole medical profession. 

The opposing doctors also talk darkly 
about fund administrators operating in such 
a manner as to encourage participating doc- 
tors to work for lower fees, or salaries, in 
order to retain their status as program par- 
ticipants. 

The UMW welfare fund medical care pro- 
gram started operations 10 years ago with 
an open door policy. It provided its bene- 
ficiaries with unlimited free choice of phy- 
siclan, payment to the physicians on a fee- 
for-service basis only, and a promise that it 
would not develop new hospitals or clinics 
unless the need was indicated. 

In the Pittsburgh regional area, about 
half of the 4,000 available physicians signed 
up as being willing to participate. Today, 
the list is down to about 700, and none can 
say how many withdrew voluntarily or were 
peremptorily cut off by administration order. 

Some noncooperating hospitals, too, were 
cut off, and clinic groups sprang up in some 
mining communities. The new groups op- 
erated from their start with blessings of the 
fund. Opponents charged that the clinic 
doctors were imported for the purpose. 

One such clinic, the Russellton Medical 
Group, began operation in northeast Al- 
legheny County. Another was formed as the 
Centerville Medical Group, in southeast 
Washington County (also a captive mine 
area), and a third, the Bellaire Medical 
Group, was set up in Ohio, across the river 
from Wheeling, W. Va. 

All have run into opposition from their 
medical colleagues who shun the medical 
program. 

The Russellton Medical Group has been 
under the greatest fire from the Allegheny 
Megical Society, a constituent member of the 
American Medical Association. 

Dr. David Katz; immediate past president 
of the society, accused the UMW welfare 
planners with setting up in a secret way the 
Russellton Medical Group, and blacklisting, 
by omission, doctors who wouldn't compete 
with their lowered prices. 

While all this was going on, he said, the 
UMW “began to channel the bulk of the area 
work to the Russellton group.“ The UMW, 
he said, then wrote the area doctors that 
their fees were not in accord with other 
doctors of the area, even though the prevail- 
ing fees were the same as those billed Blue 
Shield and Blue Cross subscribers. 

“This move,” he declared, “could be inter- 
preted only as a bid for cheaper fees, The 
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doctors began to realize they were dealing 
with a type of medical service that sooner 
or later would be controlled by a small 
group.” ` 
í Dr. Katz has charged that the UMW has 
conducted “a tremendous public rela- 
tions campaign, telling their members 
and the public that the doctors are cheat- 
ing. doing unnecessary surgery, and pre- 
scribing needless hospitalization.” Fund of- 
ficials, he said, have never shown that the 
doctors who remain on the UMW program 
“have not done what those who were dropped 
were charged with doing.” 

The controversy between the county medi- 
cal society reached its greatest public vol- 
ume when the 230-bed, voluntary nonprofit 
hospital in nearby New Kensington, Pa., re- 
fused to give staff privileges to the Russell- 
ton Medical Group doctors, 

Then Dr. Falk wrote his famous, or in- 
famous (whose side are you on?) letter noti- 
fying the hospital—Citizens General Hos- 
pital—to admit the group's eight qualified 
physicians for staff privileges, or the fund 


would drop it from its approved list after 


October 1, 1956. 

Citizens General didn't; the fund did. 

Subsequently, each April 1—Mimers’ Day, 
commemorating the 8-hour work day— 
miners around New Kensington have staged 
protest parades. 

The embittered UMW beneficiaries say 
that the hospital is part theirs, in that it is 
a community hospital supported by Com- 
munity Chest funds. And the miners, up to 
now ‘at least, have been contributing 2 days’ 
pay each year as their part of the Commu- 
nity Chest drives. 

The effect on the Russellton Medical 
Group members is that they must send non- 
emergency UMW benéficiaries to Pittsburgh 
hospitals. They also suffer in prestige in 
their communities, and dmong some com- 
plaining UMW beneficiaries. 

A few other hospitals are bucking the 
fund's medical care program elsewhere. 
But the New Kensington deadlock stands 
out. 

By contrast, the UMW welfare fund built, 
equipped, and staffed its own hospital chain 
in Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
and relations with the doctors there are 
relatively serene. The chain consists of 3 
major hospitals, and 7 satellites which lean 
on the 3 big ones for supply and specialty 
services. 

In New Kensington, the community hos- 
pital keeps the Russellton Medical Group 
doctors out with the simple proviso that all 
applicants must obtain the written endorse- 
ment of three members of its attending 
staff. And not one attending staff member 
will sign endorsements for these particular 
applicants. 

Similarly, in Allegheny Valley Hospital, 
Tarentum, also about 6 miles from Russell- 
ton, the UMW physicians cannot obtain hos- 
pital privileges on the ground of “the con- 
troversy” between the Allegheny County 
Medical Society and the UMW medical plan. 

The program is also haying trouble In Bel- 
mont, Ohio, where the Bellaire Medical 
Group was set up. 

No physician on the UMW-approved list 
has been expelled from medical society mem- 
bership. 

Some threats toward such action have been 
voiced, but the rumblings have quieted down. 
Legal opinion is that such expulsion, with its 
economic impact on the expelled physicians, 
might provide grounds for a conspiracy suit, 
with punitive damage awards. 

On the effects of the various resistance to 
fund operations, Dr. Falk said: 

“Naturally, there are some miners and 
their beneficiaries who are unhappy over the 
fact that the fund won't pay just any doctor 
or just any hospital they'd like. But the 
overwhelming majority are sympathetic (to 
sie 3 problems with organized medi- 
eine).“ 
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Dr. Campbell Moses, director of the Addi- 
son H. Gibson Laboratory (medical research) 
at the University of Pittsburgh, is more lib- 
eral minded than his colleagues in the Alle- 
gheny County Medical Society. He sees faults 
on both sides. 

“Freedom of choice of doctors,” he said, “is 
already a myth.” 

“Compensation case patients,” he added, 
“are directed to specific physicians. The pa- 
tient doesn’t question the practice or even 
ask if he can go to his own doctor.” 

Dr. Moses maintained that a high percent- 
age of patients elther have no doctor of their 
own or have one they became associated with 
more by accident than choice. 

Dr. Moses said that medical societies should 
develop effective means to police thelr mem- 
bers on the quality of medical care. But 
he saw little hope that they will. Hospitals, 
however, he said, can do this effectively 
through tissue committees (which deter- 
mine the persistent question: Was this op- 
eration necessary?). 

The Pittsburgh medical researcher, who 
is not engaged in private practice now, sald 
“the necessary medical policing could be done 
by a special panel of long-qualified and re- 
spected physicians, of at least 65 years of 
age, who are no longer in medical compe- 
tition. 

The American Medical Association stand 
on the matter is that “every physician, duly 
licensed by the State, is assumed to be com- 
petent in his field unless considered other- 
wise by his peers and not by any third party.” 

In all his talks with operators of the pro- 
gram, this writer has found no indication 
that the fund would want such an inclu- 
sive physicians’ roster. There was every in- 
dication that Dr. Draper and his regional 
administrators are satisfied they have more 
than enough participating physicians to fill 
UMW needs, and that the rosters will be 
further reduced more readily than increased. 

Third-party medicine, as practiced by the 
UMW welfare fund may be a shadow of, or 
beacon to medical practice of the future. 
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Czechoslovak Independence and the 
Death of Jan Masaryk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, geog- 
raphy has placed Czechoslovakia in the 
heart of Europe, and the Czechoslovaks 
have thus been in the center of every- 
thing European. They have enjoyed the 
benefits and blessings of European civil- 
ization, to which they have contributed 
their full quota; and they have also 
shared Europe's misfortunes: Their 
modern history is inextricably woven into 
the long series of European wars, and 
more often than not the Czechoslovaks 
have found themselves at the mercy of 
Mio more powerful and ruthless neigh- 

ors. 

For centuries their country was dom- 
inated by foreign powers, and they were 
subject to oppressive foreign regimes, but 
the sturdy Czechs and Slovaks never 
seemed to have wavered in their deter- 
mination to fight for liberty and inde- 
pendence. Inured to hardships and 
reared in the school of adversity, their 
independent spirit served them well un- 
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der almost unbearable conditions. They 
have never entertained any doubts about 
the righteousness of their national cause, 
and they have ceaselessly struggled for 
its attainment. At the end of World 
War I they attained that goal and the 
freedom-loving world was overjoyed to 
see the rise of the Czechoslovak Republic 
as the handiwork of the great Thomas 
Masaryk. Unfortunately, that Republic 
became a casualty of the last war, and 
now the fate of Czechoslovakia is subject 
to the whims and dictates of Moscow. 
Yet, even under the most oppressive 
tyranny the Czechoslovak spirit of lib- 
erty, of freedom, and of independence 
still remains alive. They are not per- 
mitted to celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of their independence, but we in the free 
world do so with due solemnity, and pray 
that soon those freedom-seeking Czecho- 
Slovaks will do the same in their home- 
land. 

In commemorating the 10th anniver- 
sary of the death of Jan Masaryk we 
honor the memory of a great public 
servant of Czechoslovakia, one who was 
also a great servant of Europe's fight 
for freedom and democracy. For almost 
two decades this great son of a greater 
father held most of the important Gov- 
ernment posts in Czechoslovakia and in 
all of them he served with distinction. 
By his affability and amiability, by op- 
timism and profound faith in the 
eventual victory of good against evil, he 
has become and was known as one of the 
most convival and pleasant of European 
Statesmen for more than a decade, But 
against the overwhelming steamroller of 
the forces of evil, those of Communist 
totalitarianism, even his tough and 
robust nature had to give way. Though 
tragic, his was a noble and glorious 
death, a living protest in behalf of free- 
dom and democracy. It is just and 
proper that the 10th anniversary of his 
death be observed on the occasion of the 
40th anniversary of Czechoslovak Inde- 
pendence Day, for to the end of his life 
he was the true embodiment of Czecho- 
slovak freedom. Honor and glory to his 
blessed memory. 


House of Representatives Praised for 
Doing a Good Year’s Work 


EXTENSION OF ey pes 
HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HGUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, for years, 
the United States Senate was known 
as the conservative body of the Con- 
gress. The House of Representatives was 
looked upon as being more liberal and 
having less regard for sound, funda- 
mental principles and fiscal sanity. . For 
the past few years, however, the oppo- 
site has been true, Particularly has this 
been so with the present Congress, 

There appeared a most interesting 
article in the Monday, August 4, 1958, 
Richmond News Leader by Mr. Holmes 
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Alexander. I desire to include the arti- 
cle, which is as follows: 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES PRAISED von DOING 
A Goop Year's Work 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

The worm will turn. Even the patroniz- 
ingly called lower House will rise up in its 
wrath and strike back, 

This was the session of Congress at which 
the House of Representatives outdid the 
Senate in using its cerebral powers and earn- 
ing its salary. On quite a few bills—I ex- 
pressly have in mind Defense Department 
reorganization, reciprocal trade agreemeents, 
and Supreme Court curbing—the House cogi- 
tated while the Senate merely orated. 

Anybody who wants to take a pile of Con- 
GRESSIONAL Rxconns to the hammock will 
soon find this out for himself. Most of the 
work that was thoughtful, penetrative, reme- 
dial, stimulative, and activating was done on 
the House side—and this is unusual enough 
for special notice. 

Even the House hearings were more infor- 
mative (the space scientists) and more sen- 
sational (Sherman Adams and Bernard Gold- 
fine). I am not one who believes that Con- 
gress has done its duty when it fills the 
caucus chambers with spectators or passes a 
large number of laws. As a matter of pro- 
test, I stayed away from the Adams-Goldfine 
hearings, which seemed absurdly unimpor- 
tant with the world half afire. And it is my 
Jeffersonian opinion that the fewer laws the 
better. 

But if anybody is looking for the best 
single bill passed on Capitol Hill, it would be 
a House measure—one called H. R. 3 by 
Howard W. (Judge) Smirn, Democrat, of 
Virginia. Its off-the-floor manager was 
Epcar W. Hiestanp, Republican, of Califor- 
nia. Its legislative rewrite man was De WITT 
Hype, Republican, of Maryland. The bill is 
short and important enough to quote in full: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
Indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is direct and positive conflict 
between such act and the State law so that 
the two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

The Smith bill is aimed at a doctrine 
which the Supreme Court attempted to lay 
down in the Steve Nelson case. Nelson is a 
notorious Communist who was prosecuted 
and convicted under the Pennsylvania 
antisedition law. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the Federal Government preempted 
the antisedition field, so the State law was 
not constitutional. 

Judge Smirn is also author of the Fed- 
eral law against sedition, the well-known 
Smith Act. A stalwart States rights man, 
Mr. SMITH was indignant that a bill of his 
could be construed to invalidate a State 
right. 

There was a 3-day debate, July 15, 16, and 
17, on H. R. 3, which any American would 
Profit himself by reading. But before that 
there was a real parliamentary battle off the 
floor to bring this bill out of committee. Both 


the committee chairman, EMANUEL CELLER, , 


Democrat, of New York, and the ranking Re- 
publican, KENNETH Keatinc, of New York, 
opposed the bill, It took some dedicated 
scuffing to round up enough committee 
Members to override these leaders. On the 
floor the bill won with the votes of 138 Re- 
publicans and 103 Democrats, All this was 
done while the Senate was mumbling and 
stumbling over a similar bill, by Senators 
JENNER and Butier, which thus far remains 
in committee. 

H. R. 3, if I have read the signs right, 18 
even more important for what it promises 
than what it actually delivers. It promises, 
as L am told by its sponsors, that we may be 
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in for a restoration of the famous old con- 
servative coalition between the southern 
Democrats and right-wing Republicans. It 
is shattering to contemplate what would 
have happened to the country if this com- 
bination of fundamentalists had not stood 
and fought all these years against the spend- 
thrifts and try-anything extremists of the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, and now modern 
republicanism, 

About this time last year, however, the 
grand alliance was split on the administra- 
tion's civil-rights bill. Southern Democrats 
have taken to looking the other way when 
old-guard Republicans need votes to hold 
down Federal spending. On H. R. 3, the 
sponsors moved, as somebody once wrote, “as 
if the floor was sanded with gunpowder.” 
Every care was taken to avoid even the sus- 
picion that this was either a southern or a 
Republican bill. One Virginian, Dick Porr, 
of Radford, agreed to forego a long speech, 
although he entered it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, The GOP leader, former Speaker 
Jor Martin, purposely kept away from the 
microphone in the well of the House Cham- 
ber, although his influence in the cloak room 
was paramount. 

But the bipartisan passage of H. R. 3 per- 
formed invisible healing upon the wounds 
of the coalition—perhaps just in time to 
make a big difference here at the end of the 
session. There are a number of money-mad 
measures coming over from the Senate. The 
reunified coalition may be able to kill or 
modify the worst of them. 


President Nasser’s Opinion of the United 
States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK k 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nasser is continuing his anti- 


America propaganda. The following 
article which appeared in the summer 


1958 issue of Prevent World War HI. 


magazine, is worthy of the attention of 

our colleagues: 

THE UNITED STATES IS THE CHIEF EXPLOITER 
OF Aras PEOPLES 


On April 12, 1958, the New York Times cor- 
respondent in Cairo reported that President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser had put a stop to propa- 
ganda attacks against the United States and 
the Eisenhower administration. This news 
was printed In other papers and was subse- 
quently hailed as a significant turning point 
in United States-Egyptian relations. Edi- 
torials praised President Nasser and confi- 
dently asserted that the Egyptian strongman 
had begun to see the value of friendly rela- 
tions with the West. 

One can understand the enthusiasm of 
the editorial writers and many other people 
who greeted the news from Cairo, It ap- 
peared to them as a welcome relief from the 
constant barrage of insults and abuse against 
the United States. Particularly after Nasser’s 
seizure of the Suez Canal did these attacks 
grow with unprecedented ferocity in the 
government-controlied press. The United 
States was cast in the invidious role of the 
chief exploiter of the Arab peoples. 

One can hardly exaggerate the magnitude 
of Nasser's propaganda assault against the 
United States and its impact among the 
Arabs. A sampling of Cairo’s propaganda 
shows the length to which Nasser went in 
order to distort the policies of the United 
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States in the eyes of the masses in the Middle 
East who are kept ignorant of the true state 
of affairs, 

On January 20, 1958, the Egyptian news- 
paper Al-Ahram accused the United States of 
resorting to wholesale bribery and corrup- 
tion in the Middle East at the expense of the 
Arab peoples: “America has now become the 
enemy of peace, the enemy of security and 
the enemy of the peoples who are fighting for 
ard peace and for the peace of America it- 
self.” 

On February 27, 1958, Nasser himself de- 
livered a speech in which he harped on the 
theme that the Arab peoples were being sold 
down the river by a clique of “Arab collabo- 
rators of imperialism.” These collabora- 
tors were betraying their country so as to 
please their “imperialist masters and the 
dollars.” 

On March 13, 1958, Al-Ahram accused the 
United States of threatening other countries 
with nuclear bombs in an obvious attempt 
to whip up new fears and hatreds against 
the United States. This paper reminded its 
readers of the sufferings experienced by the 
Japanese in Hiroshima. 

On the same day the Egyptian newspaper 
Ash-Shab wrote: “It appears that America 
will never keep still. Imperialism is still 
seeking to tamper with the structure and 
independence of small countries. America 
either tries to dominate their economies and 
markets after having been expelled from the 
markets of countries which freed themselves 
from imperialist domination and exploitation, 
or it attempts to snatch air and naval bases 
from these countries in order to be able to 
shift the battlefield from its own territory 
to the small countries and use the people of 
these countries—to spill their blood and 
that of their children instead of the blood of 
people of the imperalist countries. Often 
America seeks to tie these countries to im- 
perialist military alliances and control their 
military and economic resources so that in 
the event of a third war, the people of these 
countries would be forced into the holocaust. 
Events which attest to these facts take place 
every day.“ 

On March 22, 1958, Ash-Shab turned its 
attack on the Arab “collaborators” of “West- 
ern imperialism.” These people, the paper 
declared, “March behind Britain and Amer- 
ica. Their interests are the same and they 
have a mutual aim, that is, to subjugate the 
Arab people, exploit them, and drain their 
resources.” 

On March 25, 1958, Ash-Shab lashed out 
against the United States on the Algerian 
question, It accused the United States of 
being the ring leader of the conspiracy to 
subjugate the Algerian people and to bring 
them under the yoke of Western colonialism: 
“We see imperialist forces grouping under 
the leadership of America and mobilizing re- 
actionary elements, traitors, conspirators, 
and collaborators in North Africa to end the 
liberation struggle in Algeria in order to 
maintain North Africa and the African con- 
tinent under imperialist domination.” 

When the New York Times reported that 
this hate inciting propaganda was at an end, 
as noted above, many well intentioned peo- 
ple expressed the opinion that Nasser, at 
last, had been converted. But can a regime 
which has been responsible for the propa- 
ganda of such diabolical lies and distortions 
as quoted above, be trusted? 

Only a few days after reports of Nasser's 
change of heart had been widely publicized, a 
huge rally took place in Damascus, the sec- 
ond capital in Nasser's United Arab Republic. 
Once again, the United States and her lead- 
ers were targets of vilification and abuse. 
One of the speakers, Nasir as-Said, de- 
nounced “agents of American imperialism.” 
He boasted that Syria had fought and won 
against all kinds of imperialism, especially 
“the criminal American imperialism.” 
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The United States, he was re- 
sponsible for practically all of the ills in the 
Arab world. He heaped scorn upon American 
technical aid programs, the point 4 program, 
and the imperialist Marshall plan.” His ful- 
minations against the United States did not 

stop there. He called the President of the 
United States “the criminal accursed devil 
Eisenhower.” It should be pointed out that 
he was not the only speaker to rail against 
the United States in this vein. Moreover, 
it is significant that the rally took place in 
the presence of Nasser's leading henchmen, 
including the commander of the first army 
of the United Arab Republic. 

Those who would like to believe the best 
in Nasser may regard this incident as & lapse. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case at all. 
Let us cite some examples: On May 6, 1958, 
the American aid policy was blasted by Da- 
mascus: “The aim of United States aid is to 
obstruct progress in various fields in other 
countries and to keep them always dependent 
on aid, and consequently subject to Ameri- 
can influence.” 

On May 11, 1958, Damascus described 

-American imperialism as the chief culprit in 

the troubled Middle East and, for that mat- 
ter, in the world: “Through its present pol- 
icy, the United States is trying to extend its 
political, economic, and military influence 
throughout the world, and in order to realize 
this aim, it sets up military alliances and 
implements programs known as United States 
economic aid.” 

On May 13, 1958, a commentary from Da- 
mascus warned against the machinations of 
the stooges of imperialism: “The gang, and 
we do not mean the nationalist gang alone, 
but also all the agents, traitors, and hired 
persons—from the, nationalists and others, 
to Nuri as-Said, ar-Rifal, the British and 
American spies, and the agents of the in- 
formation offices—this gang will not succeed 
in silencing the voice of our people.” 

On May 14, 1958, the Cairo paper Ash-Shab 
charged that the United States was interven- 
ing in the Lebanon crisis. “There is talk 
about the American 6th Meet being ready 
to move to protect United States interests. 
The United States is yearning to apply 
the Eisenhower plan.” 

In another article from the same paper the 
President of Lebanon is denounced for con- 
spiring with his imperialist masters: “It also 
is not strange that he has informed the three 
western imperialist states—the United 
States, Britain, and France—that he is in an 
exposed position.“ 

Despite these vicious slanders against the 
United States optimism still remained the 
keynote among certain United States officials 
and newspaper correspondents. On May 20, 
1958, the New York Times reported that even 
though Cairo newspapers were portraying 
the leaders of Lebanon as traitors, “there 
has been no direct attack against the 
United States. This was considered of major 
significance among diplomats who are trying 
to assess the present complicated situation 
in the Levant.” Ironically, on the very same 
day of the Times dispatch from Cairo, the 
Damascus propaganda machine told its 
listeners: “The United States wishes to 
dominate various parts of the world. It 
considers as enemies those nations which 
refuse to pursue policies identical to Amer- 
ican policy and carry out its orders. The 
United States favors division of the world 
into two groups, continuation of crises aris- 
ing from the cold war, and perpetuation of 
the threat of atomic war 

How much longer could the mounting 
evidence be ignored? Four days after the 
Times had announced that all was well, it 
was obliged to report: “The Cairo propa- 
ganda machine has started once again with 
even greater fury ita attacks against the 
United States.” 

Thus, it appears that things are back 
where they were prior to the April 12 an- 
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nouncement that Nasser had seen the light. 
As a matter of fact, the society had never 
been impressed by this highly publicized 
report. Our skepticism was not based on an 
inflexible prejudice but only on the nature 
of the regime which now rules the peoples of 
Egypt and Syria. It is a totalitarian dicta- 
torship and like every dictatorship, it con- 
trols all channels of information and propa- 
ganda, It is not responsive to the basic 
needs of the people but must act always 
along lines which will strengthen Its grip 
over the people. Furthermore, policy and 
propaganda are interrelated. Since Nasser’'s 
power is, to a large extent, predicated in his 
antiwesternism, it followa that he must de- 
velop thé necessary supporting propaganda 
or else he is lost. 

At the present time Nasser is in deep 
trouble economically. The guns and other 
military aid which he has received from the 
Soviet bloc, are no substitutes for the bread 
which his hungry people needs so desperate- 
ly. Thus, the Nasser regime is compelled to 
turn to the West for economic help. How- 
ever, such overtures as he makes to the 
West, must be examined with circumspec- 
tion. It would be foolhardy, to say the 
least, if the United States based its own 
policies on Nasser's smiles, behind which he 
tries to hide his deepseated hatred for us. 


The People’s Right To Know—Tribute to 
California State Assemblyman Ralph 
M. Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN-J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
State of California, the people’s “right 
to know” is no longer a crusade toward 
better government. The crusade has 
been replaced by a citizenry intensely 
interested, accutely aware, and accu- 
rately knowledgeable of the activities 
and the procedures of its public bodies. 

California is unique in the fact that 
it has recognized that good and just 
local government is very often and in 
large part a mere by-product of an alert 
and informed population. 

The opportunity for the people to ob- 
serve and the press to report on the 
transactions of the public’s business 
with the public’s funds is conducive to 
Californian's direct participation in 
matters of government, locally as well 
as on the State level. 

The practice of “star chamber” and 
“secret sessions” is virtually eliminated 
by California's antisecrecy bill authored 
by State Assemblyman Ralph M. Brow 
of Stanislaus County. Assemblyman 
Brown's bill, giving the press and the 
public access to the activities of pub- 
licly elected officials and groups, is the 
subject of a recent award of merit pre- 
sented him by the California Newspa- 
pers Publishers Association, Inc. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
offer the text of the CNPA’s resolution 
and its tribute to Mr. Brown: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the people's right to know is an 
essential part of their democratic freedom, 
and 
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Whereas the Nation's press is an agent of 
the people in this right to know: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the California Newspaper Pub- 
Ushers Association, Inc., assembled in an- 
nual convention this 8th day of February 
1958, at Coronado, Calif.: 

1, That the legislature, particularly As- 
semblyman Ralph Brown, and the Gover- 
nor of the State of California be commended 
for their action in enlarging this right to 
know by the passage and approval of neces- 
sary legislation to keep open the workings of 
State and local governments; and 

2. That the national administration and 
the Congress be urged to extend this right to 
know to all segments of government save 
where the national security precludes the 
revelation of military information, and we 
commend Congressman Jon Moss of Call- 


fornia, for his determined efforts on behalf 


of freedom of information; and 

3. That the free exchange of newsmen be 
encouraged by the National Administration 
between this Nation and all nations of the 
world except where a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States of America and any 
nation, so that the people have full access 
to the information necessary for sound de- 
cisions; and ‘ 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the Governor of the State of California, the 
president of the senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia, the speaker of the assembly, the 
California congressional delegation, and to 
Congressman JOHN Moss and Assemblyman 
Ralph Brown. 


Fair-Trade Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, since there 
is every likelihood that advocates of a 
Federal fair trade law will be in full cry 
shortly, and certainly by the time a new 
Congress convenes, I want to call to the 
attention of my colleagues some very 
pertinent remarks on the subject by 
Robert A. Bicks of the Justice Depart- 
ment's Antitrust Division. 

The Department's official views, of 
course, will be contained in the hearings 
published by both House and Senate 
committees. However, Mr. Bicks’ state- 
ment is so cogent, goes so straightly to 
the heart of the matter that I especially 
want to commend it to your attention. 
Excerpts from his statement follow: 

Thus, fair trade—urged by some as a ben- 
efit to the small independent retallers—in 
fact facilitates the very discount-house 
competition of which some small independ- 
ent retailers now complain. On the other 
hand, apart from discount-house operations, 
large mass retailers—for example Sears Roe- 
buck and Macy’s—may perhaps use fair 
trade as an umbrella to preserve from com- 
petition their own private brands which 
smaller retailers cannot afford. Thus, even 
apart from the discount houses, in the mass 
retailing field, fair trade, again, may thwart 
rather than aid small independent retailers’ 
ability to compete * * * fair-trade prices 
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may afford such wide profit margins as to 
invite the discount operation's slash. 
. * . . . 

More difficult to gage is the impact of fair 
trade on small retailers’ ability to compete 
with mass department store vendors, like 
Macy's and Gimble’s, and large mall-order 
sellers, like Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward. The discount house, as we have seen, 
prospers by selling nationally branded items 
with only more or less careful observation 
of fair-trade restrictions. The large depart- 
ment store or mail-order house, in contrast, 
ayoids fair-trade prices largely through re- 
sort to private brands. 

We haye. insufficient data available to 
sketch the precise significance of this pri- 
vate brand phenomenon. We attempted to 
get such information by request from some 
of the companies above. Unfortunately, we 
have not proven successful. Accordingly, I 
can present little significant new data for 
your consideration here, 

I can, however, suggest a possibly prof- 
itable path for this subcommittee's inquiry. 
Thus, large department stores or mail-order 
houses may well encourage manufacturers 
to fair-trade national brand items—the 
only items which the small retailers can se- 
cure. At the same time, such mass sellers 
may market their own private brands—sub- 
stantially identical to nationally branded 
goods—at prices lower than fair-trade mark- 
ups for the nationally branded counterparts. 
The result could be to enable large retailers, 
by hampering their smaller competitors’ 
ability to cut prices, to hold an umbrella 
over the market for thelr own private 
branded items, In closing, I take the lib- 
erty of suggesting that this question might 
well be an area ripe for this subcommittee’s 
Inquiry. 


The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in adding my ' 


voice in support of H. R. 13247, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
I do so with full knowledge of the impor- 
tance of this legislation. 

The purpose of this bill, H. R. 13247, 
is to assist in the improvement and 
strengthening of our educational system 
at all levels and to encourage able stu- 
dents to continue their education beyond 
high school. It is designed to accomplish 
these objectives by, first, establishing a 
limited program of Federal scholarships; 
second, establishing loan programs for 
students at institutions of higher educa- 
tion; third, providing grants to States 


for strengthening science, mathematics, 


and modern foreign language instruction 
in public schools; fourth, establishing 
language institutes and area centers to 
expand and improve the teaching of lan- 
guages; fifth, assisting in the expansion 
of graduate education; sixth, assisting 
in the improvement of guidance, counsel- 
ing, and testing programs; seventh, pro- 
viding for research and experimentation 
in the use of television, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes; and, eighth, improve- 
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ment of statistical services of State edu- 
cational agencies. r 

The bill contains all of the correspond- 
ing proposals recommended in 1958 by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, plus two others, the loan 
program and the provision for research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization of television, radio, motion 
pictures, and related mediums for edu- 
cational purposes. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The chailenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, international 
relations—stems from the forces of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsibility 
in our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very sur- 
vival of our free country—may depend 
in large part upon the education we pro- 
vide for our young people now. 

The primary responsibility for educa- 
tion, in the future as in the past, should 
remain, with the Ctates and local com- 
munities and higher educational insti- 
tutions. The Nation looks primarily to 
citizens and parents acting in their own 
communities, to school boards and city 
councils and State legislatures, to teach- 
ers and school administrators, and to 
the trustees and faculties of our colleges 
and universities to develop the support 
and the educational effectiveness needed 
to bring our educational system more 
abreast of today’s needs. 

In an effort which is so critical to the 
national interest and to national secu- 
rity, however, the Federal Government 
can and should play a constructive role. 
This role should be one of encourage- 
ment and assistance to the States and 
communities and higher educational in- 
stitutions as they strive to meet certain 
critical national needs. d 

There is ample precedent for such ac- 
tion. For example, as early as 1862, the 
Federal Government acted to meet a 
national need in education by providing 
aid to land-grant colleges. During 
World War I, Congress recognized a 
great national need for more agricul- 
tural and mechanical training by en- 
acting the vocational education pro- 
gram. With Federal support and en- 


courngement, the States and commu- 


nities greatly strengthend their own 
educational activities in these fields. 
This program over the years has con- 
tributed. greatly to individual opportun- 
ity and to national strength. 

In much the same way, H. R. 13247 
is designed to help our educational sys- 
tem meet the grave challenge of our 
time. Although the bill embraces a va- 
riety of approaches, its central purpose 
is to encourage improvement in the 
quality of education particularly with 
respect to those aspects which are most 
important now to national defense. 

A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when 
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students with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Sey- 
eral other provisions are designed to en- 
courage an improvement and expansion 
in the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. Another 
provision recognizes the need for more 
college teachers to prepare future scien- 
tists, teachers, and leaders in many 
fields. 5 

It is exceedingly important to main- 
tain a balanced program of instruction 
in all fields. The committee does not 
desire that one field of training be de- 
veloped at the expense of another. It 
is evident, however, that many of our 
elementary and secondary schools to- 
day are not providing instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modern for- 
eign languages of sufficient quality or 
quantity to meet today’s increasing 
needs in these fields, Serious shortages 
of equipment in all three fields exist. 
H. R. 13247 provides financial assistance 
to State for use by local school systems 
in improving equipment and materials 
in the flelds of science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages, both in 
quality and in quantity. Grants also are 
provided to assist State departments of 
education in expanding their profes- 
sional services to local schools in these 
subjects. In addition to grants to the 
States, the legislation authorizes the 
establishment of institutes for teachers 
to improve the quality of instruction of 
modern foreign languages in the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools, 
and the colleges and universities. Lan- 
guage institutes and area study cen- 
ters would also be established to pro- 
vide training in the so-called “rare” 
languages, many of which are not now 
taught in the United States, but which 
are spoken by many millions of people 
and are essential to the conduct of our 
economic, cultural, and political rela- 
tions with other peoples. Grants for 
basic research in improved instruction 
and newer methods and materials in the 
teaching of modern foreign languages 
are also provided. 

In the development of this legislation 
we have sought to preserve the funda- 
mental principle that education in our 
country is a State and local responsibil- 
ity. States and institutions of higher 
education retain basic responsibility for 
planning and administering the pro- 
grams authorized in the bill. 

The estimated cost of the bill is ap- 
proximately $340 million for the basic 
4-year period, and an additional $230 


-million during the next 3 years as the 


program is phased out on an unusually 
reduced level. 

We believe this is a modest amount 
when measured against the need and the 
benefits we can derive from the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

In conclusion, I want to pay my re- 
spects to Congressman ELLIOTT for his 
untiring efforts in behalf of this legis- 
lation. ` 

His work, in and out of committee, has 
been a contributing and determining 
factor in bringing this bill to the floor. 

He was ably assisted by others too nu- 
merous to mention; however, their work 
was needed to finish the project headed 
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by Mr. ELLIOTT, the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

This is a start, not everything we 
hoped for, but a start on the road of edu- 
cational opportunity for our children 
with the ability but lacking the funds to 
pursue their education without help. 

Let us get it started and then add as 
we go. 


Statement by Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a state- 
ment by the Honorable James A. Farley, 
of New York, former Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United States: 

An American election is something more 
than a political contest. From the earliest 
days of this Republic, the American people 
have elevated important campaigns into na- 
tional ceremonies, which are occasionally 
great theater, and seldom lacking in high 
entertainment value. The torchlight pa- 
rade, the bunting, the posters, the village 
bandstand and long-winded orators are part 
of our historic folklore. But this is the 
dynamic age of raido, television, and dally 
five-edition newspapers. However much we 
may have loved the old standbys, and none 
loved them more than I, we must take no- 
tice of a changing world. Television has 
eliminated the professional spontaneous 
demonstrations from conventions, just as 
modern communications have made ridicu- 
lous the spurious’ draft to public office. 
Much as all of us liked and enjoyed these 
delightful old customs, they are gone. But 
tens of millions of past generations enjoyed 
the hoary, hackneyed plot; the rehearsed 
enthusiasm for the shy candidate, his initial 
withdrawal, the ardent pursuit, the coy 
consent to listen to the passionate plea of 
the desperate professional partisans, the 
troubled candidates withdrawal to the 
mountaintop to wrestle with himself, the 

ed wait, the breathless suspense, the 
candidate's final mock-reluctant acceptance, 
the wild exaltation of the carefully assem- 
bied claque that the country is saved, must 
ever remain one of the most cherished folk- 
operas of times past. In the days when this 
was in vogue it was a surefire cliffhanger, a 
real-life soap opera. But, unfortunately, 
history repeats itself only as a farce. 

It would be a pity to drag out this time- 
honored though time-worn comic opera and 
tag it on a fine young mayor like Robert 
Wagner. As one who has witnessed various 
presentations of this show, It is my considered 
opinion that it has its hallowed and nostalgic 
place along with Weber and Fields 

But this ts the sixth decade of the 20th 
century and the solution is in facing facts, 
not in a search of a theatrical warehouse. 
Mayor Wagner is enough of a star in his own 
right to deserve better props and better ma- 
terial. Further, if I may speak as one with 
some professional experience in these mat- 
ters, it seems to me downright amateurish 
to take a very able young mayor and cast 
him as the juvenile lead in the most trans- 
parently absurd production since Charlie's 
Aunt. Nor can I easily imagine as seasoned 
and distinguished a leader as Carmine De 
Bapio accepting a bulfoonish role, 
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Since Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman's 
classic refusal, over 90 years ago, anyone in 
politics knows full well that no draft is pos- 
sible unless the recipient has given his pre- 
vious approval. I doubt very much whether 
Mayor Wagner has ever seen this preposterous 
script, much less accepted the part. I am 
certain that he will disdain any clumsy de- 
vice whereby a few well-intentioned zealots 
will importune him to break a solemn prom- 
ise extended by him and accepted by the 
people of New York City in the last cam- 
paign. 

I have fust returned from several up-State 
New York tours, where I was afforded a good 
old Democratic reception by good old Demo- 
cratic friends. They tell me that if there 
is an open convention I will be nominated 
With their usual good humor and good sense 
they urged me not to be asleep at the switch. 
One gave me a hearty laugh by suggesting 
that I might be side tracked via the Union 
Pacific but I told him that that would be 
both unfair and unwise, and our Governor 
is neither. 

With the Buffalo convention only 3 short 
weeks away, it is not improbable that my 
opponents will prevail upon some prominent 
and innocent citizen, as yet In the wings, to 
come forth as their pinch-hitter. I am not 
naive enough to believe where will not be a 
last desperate effort to prevent my nomina- 
tion, a nomination which I know Is the wish 
of the thousands and thousands of New 
York Democratic men and women who feel 
Tam entitled to it. 

Accordingly, it looks to me as If one of 
those healthy old-fashioned intra-Demo- 
cratic Party battles is developing, the kind 
which caused Will Rogers to jovially remark 
that a Democrat always reserves his best shil- 
lelagh for another Democrat. My position, 


of course, is clear; I most certainly want to 


be the second Senator from New York and 
I, even more certainly, am not going to be 
the first American Irishman who ran away 
from a fight. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a most il- 
luminating report on resale price main- 
tenance was made several years ago by 
the Canadian Committee To Study Com- 
bines Legislation. In its report to the 
Honorable Stuart G. Garcon, P. C., Q. C., 
Minister of Justice and Attorney Gen- 
eral of Canada, dated March 6. 1952, 
the committee expressed opposition to 
the establishment by law or private 
agreement of minimum resale price 
maintenance because such agreements 
place a real and undesirable restriction 
on competition and have a general tend- 
ency to discourage economic efficiency. 

That is why— 


The committee stated 
the prescription and the enforcement of 
minimum resale price maintenance must 
be viewed as manifestations of a restrictive 
or monopolistic practice which does not pro- 
mote general welfare. 


In view of the bill, H. R. 10527, now 
pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to estab- 
lish fair trade on a national basis, I 
should like to bring this report of the 
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Committee To Study Combines Legisla- 
tion to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress. The general conclusions and 
recommendations of this committee are 
reproduced below: 

GENERAL CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee has studied resale price 
maintenance in the light of the two stand- 
ards of judgment originally set up, namely, 
the desirability of a free economy and the 
need for economic efficiency. This study has 
led the committee to the general conclusion 
that resale price maintenance, on the grow- 
ing scale now practiced, is not justified by 
either of these standards. It represents a 
real and undesirable restriction on competi- 
tion by private agreement or “Jaw” and its 
general tendency is to discourage economic 
efficiency. That is why, in our opinion, the 
prescription and the enforcement of mini- 
mum resale prices must be viewed as mani- 
festations of a restrictive or monopolistic 
practice which does not promote general wel- 
fare. 

The committee, therefore, recommends 
that it should be made an offense for a man- 
ufacturer or other supplier: 

1. To recommend or prescribe minimum 
resale prices for his products; 

2. To refuse to sell, to withdraw a fran- 
chise or to take any other form of action as 
a means of enforcing minimum resale prices. 

It is to be noted that the committee does 
not recommend that it be made an offense 
to prescribe and enforce resale prices which 
are not minimum, It follows that suppliers 
would be free to suggest and enforce max- 
imum resale prices. It should not be over- 
looked that the fixing of a specific resale 
price unavoidably involves the fixing of a 
minimum price. It is useful to compare 
these recommendations with the British pro- 
posal which reads as follows: 

“The Government proposes to provide in 
the legislation to be introduced that manu- 
facturers shall be entitled to indicate, rec- 
ommend, or prescribe only maximum prices 


‘for the resale of their goods and it will be 


unlawful to give any indication of resale 
price unless it is clearly stated that the 
price indicated is a maximum.“ 

As can be readily seen, the committee's 
recommendations do not go as far as the 
British proposal. While in the legislation 
which is contemplated in the United King- 
dom the manufacturer will not be entitled 
to mention any price, unless it is clearly in- 
dicated that it is a maximum, it would still 
be possible, in the framework of our propos- 
als, to indicate a maximum or other price 
and to issue price lists, provided that It is 
made clear that the price mentioned is not 
recommended or prescribed by the nianufac- 
turer as a minimum, 

The committee is not prepared to recom- 
mend action so drastic that it would inter- 
fere with established practices of issuing lst 
prices, It is of the opinion that it will be 
sufficient to prohibit the recommendation, 
prescription, or enforcement of minimum re- 
sale prices. If all list prices were to be made 
enforced maximum prices, we think It not 
improbable that the result would be merely 
higher list prices. 

As to the losa-leader“ device, the com- 
mittee believes that it is a monopolistic 
practice which does not promote general wel- 
fare and therefore considers that it is not 
compatible with the public interest. How- 
ever, we do not believe that it presents any 
immediate danger: extreme forms of price 
cutting are not very likely in this period 
of inflation and relative scarcity. Moreover, 
we are convinced that there can be found 
other effective and more desirable methods of 
controlling the “loss-leader” than minimum 


Board of Trade, A Statement on Resale 
Price Maintenance, June 1951, p. 11. 
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resale price maintenance. Present circum- 
stances afford time to mnke a careful study 
of such methods and the committee, there- 
fore, does not think it imperative to make 
an immediate and hasty recommendation 
regarding that practice. 


The Civil Rights Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr.Speaker, last month 
I submitted a statement to the House 
Judiciary Committee pointing up the 
urgent need for a civil rights bill to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of all per- 
sons. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I wish to include my statement in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT oF Hon. CLA m ENGLE, oF CALI- 
FORNIA, Berore tme Hovse Jubictanr COM- 
MITTEE IN SUPPORT or THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
Acrt or 1958, JuLy 11, 1958 
Last year I was privileged to be a Member 

of the House of Representatives when it 

passed the first meaningful civil rights bill 
in 82 years. Those of us who stood our 
ground for a vigorous civil rights measure 
were proud of the bill that left our Chamber. 

But in the legislative process that followed 

we were disheartened to see a vital section 

torn from the bill, leaving a gaping hole in 
the measure as it went to the White House. 

Nevertheless, we felt a distinct sense of 
Accomplishment. After many years of 
flagrant violation of the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution we now had on our statutes 
books concrete recognition that the Federal 
Government has a direct responsibilty in 
protecting the voting rights of every citizen 
whatever his creed, his race, or his color. 
Supporters of the original bill were therefore 
not discouraged. They proceeded to pick up 
the pleces and to set their sights on a restora- 
tion of the discarded section of the bill to en- 
force the constitutional guarantee of equal 
protection of the laws. 

The enactment of the 1957 civil rights law 
recalled another more dramatic event that 
took place in 1954. It was in that, year 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its explosive decision declaring 
that under our Constitution all schoolchil- 
dren, regardiess of origin, color, or religion, 
are- unequivocally guaranteed equal protec- 
tion under the law. After 80 long years it 
Was an historic moment. 

The 1954 decision broke the logjam. The 
fight for civil rights took on new momen- 
tum—and in 1957 the first civil rights law 
of any consequence in more than 82 years 
became a reality. 

We have had 4 years to take stock since 
the Supreme Court's decision, and 1 year to 
judge the adequacy of the 1957 ciri! rights 
law, The findings are a discredit to us as a` 
Nation and as a world power, 

We find that there has been a shameful 
flouting of the mandate of the Supreme 


We find that some States are making 
subtle and not so subtle efforts to pass ordi- 
nances to render ineffective the law of the 


We find that in many areas aggrieved in- 
dividuals who attempt to assert their con- 
Stitutional rights are blocked by a solid wall 
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of intimidation and repression. We find 
that many ways are being found to silence 
the friends and supporters of desegregation. 
Teachers and other public servants who 
speak up for equal rights for Negroes sud- 
denly find themselves without jobs. Or- 
ganization, such as the NAACP, who 
challenge proclaimed State policy are facing 
an almost impossible task as their limited 
resources attempt to buck massive-resistance 
tactics. 

And so we find that 4 years after the 
Court's decision there remain more than 
2,100 segregated school districts in 17 South- 
ern and border States. In those 17 States 
more than 10 million American schoolchil- 
dren, 744 million whites and 2% million 
Negroes, plus the uncounted children in de 
facto segregated situations in the North and 
Southwest, are today denied the equal pro- 
tection of the laws by being denied the op- 
portunity to attend desegregated public 
schools. Here we have 10 million school- 
children being taught according to the ways 
of segregation and discrimination in a land 
where segregation and discrimination are 
unlawful, 

The moral victory won in 1954 has taken 
on a hollow ring that can be heard in the 
far reaches of Asia and Africa. 

We have failed in the Halls of Congress 
and in the corridors of the executive branch. 
Congress failed in 1957 when it blocked out 
of the civil-rights bill the section that would 
have unmistakably committed the Federal 
Government to enforce the constitutional 
rights of all persons to equal protection of 
the laws. The President and the executive 
failed miserably in showing no leadership, 
in equivocating when a firm stand was called 
for at the first flaunting of the Federal man- 
date. 

I am not overlooking the positive side of 
the picture. I am aware of the fact that 
desegregation has begun for over 2 million 
white children and 400,000 Negro children 
who in 1952 attended segregated schools, 
But I cannot overlook -the deplorable fact 
that the overall am of desegregation 
in our public schools has failed to move for- 
ward as rapidly as it should. 

The 14th amendment to our Constitution 
states that no State shall “deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” In too many arens of this 
country neither the letter nor the spirit of 
that decree has been observed, The Su- 
preme Court in 1954 made a valiant attempt 
to underscore and reinforce that mandate 
to protect the rights of the schoolchildren 
of the Nation: Regrettably this was not 
enough. That is why it is imperative that 
we haye a law that puts the full weight, the 
full force and power of the legislative and 
the executive branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment behind that judicial decision. 

I believe wholeheartedly that the Celler- 
Douglas bill entitled “The Civil Rights Act 
of 1958" answers that purpose. This bill in 
no uncertain terms commits the Federal 
Government to the moral and legal respon- 
sibility for jmplementing and enforcing the 
constitutional guaranty of equal protection 
of the laws. The most important objective 
of the measure is to make clear that the 
Fedcral Government accepts the leadership 
and the responsibility in the area of school 
desegregation. But the bill is not limited 
to school desegregation. It contains the 
legal power and remedy to bring suits to 
guarantee the equal protection of the laws 
to every American denied his rights because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 

The Celler-Douglas bill is a masterly piece 
of work in combining the ideals of civil 
rights with a practical plan for bridging the 
gap between prejudice and enlightenment. 
It improves on the discarded part III of 
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last year's bill by laying out a working pro- 
gram to guide school districts in the de- 
segregation process. It draws heavily on the 
know-how and resources of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare by au- 
thoriaing that Department to work hand in 
hand with the school districts in providing 
services of specialists, in appointing advisory 
councils, in giving the kind of technical 
assistance not available to the communities. 
In addition, it authorizes the ent to 
make grants for school facilities, for addi- 
tional teachers and specialists, and for 
training courses. In short, the major em- 
phasis in the bill is on assistance and 
cooperation. 

But the proposed legislation has by no 
means overlooked the need for legal power 
and enforcement authority where the help- 
ing hand of the Federal Government falls, 
and it clearly and plainly empowers the De- 
partment of Justice to step in and enforce 
the law when a school district refuses to 
yield, 

Moreover, the bill goes beyond this basic 
legal power and authority. It embodies ad- 
ditional provisions that reflect the wisdom 
and experience of realistic men. While the 
measure strongly reaffirms the principle that 
all men are created equal, it does not fail 
to recognize the hard cold facts of life. It 
recognizes that persons deprived of their 
civil rights are usually in no position either 
economically or socially to institute and pur- 
sue court actions to enforce those rights. 
The bill recognizes that high sounding legal 
rights are not worth a tinker’s dam if left 
entirely in the hands of impoverished, in- 
timidated, unsophisticated persons. And so 
the legislation does not settle for a restate- 
ment of man’s inalienable rights or for gen- 
eral enforcement powers of the Justice De- 

ent. It gives the Attorney General 
the authority to step in and start civil court 
actions for aggrieved who are unable 
themselves to seek legal protection. We 
would all like to believe that the principle 
“equal justice under law“ is not an empty 
platitude. But even the most naive of us 
know that in the absence of a sharp instru- 
ment to defend the rights of the under- 
privileged it is n meaningless phrase. No 
one penetrated the irony of those words bet- 
ter than Anatole France when he said: “The 
law, in its majestic equality, forbids the 
rich as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, 
to beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

The Celler-Dougtas bill will bring order to 
the disarray in our legal house. It will re- 
turn to our Negro schoolchildren their right 
to human dignity. It will bring peace of 
mind to their parents. And it will, more- 
over, stop the growing false sense of gu- 
perlority which segregated public schools 
nurture in our white schoolchildren. 

There is, I'm afraid, some danger that the 
domestic issue of civil rights may pale against 
the more dramatic backdrop of events abrond. 
I hope that the Members of will 
keep in mind that this is not entirely a 
domestic issue, and that it may soon be too 
late to reaffirm in a civil rights law at home 
the principles that we project in our forelgn 
relations. Now is the time to shorten the 
gap between our pretensions and our per- 
formances in the field of civil rights if we 
are to maintain the confidence of the peo- 
ples of the Middle East, the Far East, and 
Africa, We will be guilty of grave dereliction 
if we default this year on a bill urgently 
needed to buttress our legal stand on school 
segregation. Without a strong unequivocal 
measure we will find ourselves buried in a 
landslide of Little Rocks, And, more im- 
portant, we will find that we have lost the 
precious ground gained in the painfully 
slow march toward the ultimate in equality 
and justice for all. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most important unfinished business 
before this Congress is final action on the 
social security amendments approved by 
the House. Although the bill did not go 
as far as I had hoped it would in increas- 
ing the amount of benefits, and in other 
respects, I voted for it because I realize 
that it was a compromise measure and it 
seems of the utmost urgency to me that 
some change be made in this regard be- 
fore the Congress adjourns. 

Briefly, the bill as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee and passed by 
the House without amendment under a 
closed rule, would: 

First. Increase benefit amounts across 
the board by 7 percent to bring them in 
line with increases in the cost of living 
which have occurred since the last in- 
crease in 1954. 

Second. Raise the wage base, which 
serves as a basis for benefit amounts and 
for taxes from $4,200 to $4,800 to bring 
it more nearly in line with the increase 
in wages which has occurred in the past 
10 years. 

Third. Strengthen the program of 
benefits for permanently and totally dis- 
abled men and women, which was estab- 
lished in the 1956 amendments, by (a) 
making benefits available not only to the 
disabled worker aged 50 or over but to 
his dependents as well, in the same ways 
that the dependents of a retired worker 
are not eligible for benefits; (b) remov- 
ing the eligibility requirement that now 
denies these benefits to a worker who 
could not work in covered employment 
during the last year or two before his 
impairment became total, so that people 
with a progressive illness can qualify, 
and (c) eliminating the provision which 

now cancels or reduces the amount of the 
disability benefit by the amount of bene- 
fits received under other Federal pro- 
grams or State workmen's compensation 


programs. 

Fourth. Liberalize the retirement test, 
which cancels benefits on the basis of 
earnings, so that retired workers can earn 
$100 or less—now $80 or less—in a month 
without loss of benefits. 

The bill further recognizes the special 
health problems which face retired men 

and women by requesting the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
to conduct a study including the study 
of a proposal by a number of Members of 
Congress that the cost of hospital and 
nursing home care, up to 180 days a year 
for people otherwise eligible, be covered 
by social security. The committee ex- 
pressed its concern over the fact that the 
costs of needed hospital and nursing 
home services is out of the reach of 
many older people and asked that this 
proposal, as well as a number of other 
alternatives, receive careful review so 
that Congress would be in a better posi- 
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tion to decide what legislative measure, 
if any, should be taken to meet this 
problem. 

Iam very much concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, with the situation of our older men 
and women on social security because I 
know very well that each upward step in 
the cost of living during the past 2 years 
has, in effect, taken nickels and dimes 
out of their pockets. We must, also, I 
believe, be especially aware of the fact 
that social security checks are a major 
source of income for the majority of our 
older people—checks which now average 
just 865 per month for a retired worker. 
This fact is attested by a survey last 
December, conducted by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
which showed that 60 percent of the 
married couples on the rolls had only 
$1,200 or less of outside income in addi- 
tion to their social security. 

I am looking forward to final action 
by the Congress, on this measure, now 
pending in the Senate, at an early date. 
The security and well-being of some 12 
million Americans today—and of most 
of us tomorrow—depends upon congres- 
sional action to keep our social security 
system in line with our economic system. 


The Civil-Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a very interesting edi- 
torial written by Mr. Monroe Sweetland 
and published in the Milwaukie (Oreg.) 
Review: 

From the Milwaukie (Oreg.) Review of July 
31. 1958 
MYSELF, I'm Nor PREJUDICED, BUT My 
CusToMERs—” 

Last week several hundred Masons from 
the Western States, Alaska, and Hawaii, gath- 
ered in Portland for the annual convention 
of Prince Hall Rite of the Masonic order. 
They met all week at the Masonic Temple, 
stayed at ali the downtown hotels, spent their 
good money at the downtown cafes and 
shopped the stores. They delighted in tours 
to our scenic spots, admired Oregon’s beauti- 
ful homes, and sang the praises of the hos- 
pitality of the City of Roses. 

In short, they were received as we like to 
think we receive all visitors, and they ex- 
pressed the appreciation we all like to hear, 

Why do we even bother to comment on 
this, when it happens almost every week 
with some big convention or other? 

Well, we mention !t because the Prince 
Hall Masons are Negroes. 

Just 20 year ago the Portland branch of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, of which Milwaukie’s 
gentlewoman, the late Annie Ross Roberts, 
was a principal patron, was organizing the 
fight for equal accommodations in Oregon's 
public places. A convention like this would 
have been impossible in 1938, Portland ho- 
tels and restaurants frequently refused serv- 
ice to nonwhites, and usually rejected Ne- 
groes for service. 
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When the civil-rights bill was defeated In 
the 1939 legisiature at Salem, the refrain of 
the innkeepers was always “Myself, Im not 
prejudiced, but my customers won't stand 
for it,“ The same pious buckpassing was 
heard from most restauranteurs, motel op- 
erators and even hospitals, 

Many factors have been at work, notably 
in the churches, the schools, and labor or- 
ganizations. By the time civil rights and 
fair employment practices laws were passed 
foliowing World War II, the battle for equal 
rights was won. Only isolated cases have 
arisen under the acts. Housing remains the 
principal vestige of bigotry and discrimina- 
tion, and even there the restrictions of only 
a generation ago against the foreign born, 
persons of Oriental or Indian descent, or 
even against some religious minorities, have 
gone. Only Negroes still face major housing 
problems, but that battle is rapidly being 
won, too. 

Nearly a thousand Negroes convened in 
Portland last week without a ripple of trou- 
ble. They were a more orderly, sobrietous 
group, to be sure, than many veteran and 
fraternal pow-wows have been. But the big 
fact is that the dire forebodings of the alarm- 
ists of 20 years ago were completely refuted 
by this and many day-to-day experiences as 
we work, live, and play together in Oregon, 


News Article States That Steel Price 
Boost Keeps Inflation Rolling Along 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of a special 
article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor for August 2, 1958, by 
William H. Stringer, chief of the Wash- 
ton news bureau of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

STEEL PRICE Boost KEEPS INFLATION SPIRAL 
ROLLING ALONG 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Wasuincton.—The steel companies have 
increased their prices after all-not as much 
as in some years—but enough to boost the 
price of steel in the average automobile by / 
something like $10. 

Although a $10 price additive is going to 
deter few persons from buying a $2,500 auto- 
mobile, still a bill for an extra million dollars 
for steel is not golng to help a company like 
Chrysler, already facing a deficit in 1958. Nor 
will the steel boost fail to show itself, grad- 
ually and inevitably, in the cost-of-living 
index, as steel users, ranging from appliance 
manufacturers to bobbypin makers, pass 
along the higher price. : 

In short, the long-range problem, that an- 
nual, persistent wage-price inflation, is still 
with us, unresolved, 

Congressional concern, pleas from the 
White House for industrial statesmanship, 
and a brighter public spotlight on the wage- 
price spiral—all helped to hold the steel in- 


` crease to $4.50 a ton. 


The price decision took account of many 
factors: On July 1 steel wages went up 13 to 
20 cents an hour, due to the steelworkers’ 
3-year contract. Steel corporation profits 
have been falling, in some instances, due to 
reduced capacity. With the recession taper- 
ing off, prospects for new orders are hopeful, 
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price boost or no price boost. With Congress 
adjourning soon, punitive legislation is un- 
likely this year. And with the White House 
having its hands full of Lebanon and summit 
preparations, it is unlikely that anybody is 
going to be summoned to Washington and be 
asked to retract the price increases. 


There is also the disinclination of the steel 


companies to meddle with their union wage 
contract, at a time when the steelworkers 
are having their own presidential crisis, with 
David J. McDonald, steel union president, 
apparently on the way out. 

These reasons are all interesting: some are 
impressive. Steel officials are not totally ob- 
livious to the problem. One steel official 
recently said: “I am concerned, but I don’t 
know of any practical remedy.” 

In tackling the problem the United States 
now does have some accumulated data. 

We know, for instance, that in a moderately 
serious recession like that of 1957-58, prices 
do not drop. It takes a riproaring depres- 
sion to force powerfully based corporations 
steel, automobiles, oil, for instance—to capi- 
tulate on the price front, or to persuade labor 
unions to forgo their anual round of wage 
increases. 

We know, also, that Western Europe re- 
cently has been reducing steel prices, to gain 
larger volume. And while it is strange to 
have the economics minister of a formerly 
cartelized nation lecturing the United States, 
still it is significant that West Germany's 
Ludwig Erhard, after a tour here recently, 
observed: The one alarming symptom I have 
observed in the American economy is the de- 
cline in production coinciding with a rise in 
prices.“ » It is against the spirit of free 
enterprise to raise prices in an attempt to 
maintain profits at a certain standard, re- 
gardless of production and sales.“ 

We know also that the Henry Ford philos- 
Oophy—expand your market and create new 
job opportunities by constantly reducing the 
price of the product—has been heavily modi- 
fied, in steel, autos, oll, and now perhaps in 
aluminum. 

And we know that a novel definition of 
“competition” has developed—when all the 
big producers boost prices by precisely iden- 
tical amounts in precisely the same week. 
The explanation of Roger Blough, chairman 
of the board of United States Steel, that “a 
price that matches another price is a com- 
petitive price” sounds fine when prices are 
falling, but not when they are rising. Sena- 
tor Estes Krerauven, Democrat, of Tennessee, 
comments that it is as though Macy's in New 
York proclaimed: “Our prices are always 
exactly as high as Gimbels.” 

What should be done? Senator KEFAUVER 
wants to explore the antitrust angle. Others 
question whether some companies (notably 
in the auto field) have.not become big be- 
yond any requirements of efficiency. Indus- 
trial statesmanship—price restraint, wage 
restraint—can help a lot. More explanation 
of all the ramifications—a larger. public un- 
derstanding of all the pros and cons—is in 
order, 

The fundamental fact is that this reces- 
sion didn't cure the wage-price spiral. It's 
ready to roll again, 


Albert Graichen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 
IN THE F 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a truly 
Great American died Thursday, July 31, 
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1958, in a small, friendly cooperative 
hospital situated at Wild Ruse, Wis. He 
died of old age—87—they say. Les, 
when the body refuses to perform its 
natural functions, the soul, beckoned by 
the Angel of Death, like a frightened 
bird, takes wing. In this instance, we 
who knew him say he earned his heav- 
enly fare. “By their works shall ye 
know them, by their deeds shall ye 
judge them.“ 

Every one loved Albert, especially the 
waifs at the American Boys Camp at 
Coloma, Wis., sponsored by the Legion- 
naires of Illinois and their friends. He 
came from a distinguished family of ar- 
tisans in the Coloma area. 

He was born on December 1, 1871, in 
Chicago’s downtown loop, of humble 
parentage; and, at the age of 1, his 
family moved to Marshfield, Wis., to 
live on a farm. His father was more 
woodsman than farmer and, after sev- 
eral changes to other farms, settled in 
the Coloma area. Farming lands in 
these sections had been worked out due 
to the impoverishment of the soil. This 
resulted from the constant year after 
year planting of the potato crops, with- 
out enriching the soil by fertilizing it— 
or / rotating other plantings—to restore 
its productivity. 

And so during this recession period, 
Albert and his dad went to the lumber 
camps for work. Thus, at an early age 
Albert went out into the world of log- 
ging, with his dad, as a water boy. The 
sharp ax edge taught him to respect 
rough men. The vibrant singing, me- 
thodical unison of solid blows told the 
story of power and teamwork. The si- 
lence of the forest influenced his watch- 
fulness and alertness to sudden danger. 


In a melting sun, water was important 
to the workmen and always in demand. 
Albert was always ready and anxious to 
please. And so he spilled very little; the 
hike to the stream was nigh on to a mile, 
he kept it fresh. So the men never cursed 
at him. He did this simple and impor- 
tant chore well, and his dad was proud 
of his ever-happy and smiling son. The 
boss, as well as the men, liked him and 
gave him coins. He learned what it 
meant to please others, no matter what 
type of men they were. 

It was not long before he became a 
“kitchen slave” and did odd jobs for the 
cook as well as for the crew. 

And so from camp to camp Albert put 
in his apprenticeship, working and learn- 
ing with the tools of his trade. He be- 
came a lumberjack. 

His dad was a versatile man and taught 
him many things, too, Strangely, all 
sorts of knowledge had to be learned and 


applied in far away places, far from cities 


and farms. Dad studied books on medi- 
cal subjects, and administered to the 
men in case of illness, even performing 
operative surgery in critical cases, such 
as amputations, professional men being 
inaccessible and hundreds of miles away, 
Albert acted as his surgical nurse and 
worked with him, becoming very profi- 
cient in the use of medicine and perform- 
ing minor surgery. 

At a time when most young men were 
secking pleasures, caresses and love, Al- 
bert was facing the cold realities of 
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life's experience in the world of pio- 
neers, back in the wildernesses of north- 
ern Wisconsin, upper Michigan, and 
southern Minnesota. 

And so he wandered about, wherever 
men were needed—even as far west as 
Spokane, Wash., where he worked on a 
gigantic building project. He soon be- 
came carpenter-foreman, and became an 
apt student in reading blueprints, struc- 
tural engineering plans, and concrete 
specifications and studies related to the 
building trades. It can be truly said 
that even without a technical education 
he was, at 35, thoroughly schooled in ex- 
perience to handle the entire job in- 
volving all the trades, as a general fore- 
man. 

In his middle thirties, getting work 
was difficult—1907 panic—and return- 
ing to the central western Wisconsin 
area, there was little work to be had, 
outside of several building jobs as fore- 
gs in Milwaukee and Wisconsin Rap- 

Upon returning to Coloma, Wis., he 
married a genteel and gifted lady, a 
schoolteacher, Miss Elizabeth, who bore 
him 1 son and 3 daughters, all wonder- 
ful children. They were a closely en- 
deared and loyal family, 

His building activities in this area are 
well known. His great knowledge of 
lumber and building materials made 
him a valuable consultant. His free- 
hand drawn plans, platted and squared 
on rough, meat-wrapping paper, meas- 
ured to scale, were perfection itself. 
The State of Wisconsin approved these 
architectural plans, as they were drawn, 
without question. His ability carried 
respect. He had been recognized for 
his honest and efficient work by the 
State officials. The law, under the 
“grandfather clause,” Albert, having 
registered plans before the State As- 
sembly had passed the Architectural Su- 
pervisory Act, or the University of Wis- 
consin had established a School of Ar- 
chitecture, was listed under this classi- 
fication. 

Derrill Follette, the banker, an old 
pioneer from England, who settled in 
the Coloma area in the early 19th mid- 
century, recognized his great ability and 
talent, and with great confidence in his 
loyalty. and honesty, placed him in 
charge of the Coloma Lumber Co., for- 
merly owned by other interests, where he 
remained for over 30 years. 

Albert trained many men on the job 
in the trades of carpentry, concrete and 
steel work, to say naught of the short 
cuts and secrets known only to the clever 
artisan. All the Graichens are master 
craftsmen, and Albert was their mentor. 

Mr. Frank Calugi, a Chicago politi- 
cal worker and court bailiff, an old 
friend, who not only arranged for the 
camp purchase, but has been very chari- 
table in many ways, both financially and 
by donating building materials to the 
camp, introduced me to Albert and his 
brother Gust on a matter of business in 
the latter part of 1937, relating to hav- 
ing purchased from the United States 
Government a 180-acre tract, with a pri- 
vate lake and farm buildings, 244 miles 
from the city of Coloma, Wis., to be 
used as a boys’ and girls’ camp for indi- 
gent children. 
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My intimate association with this 
great man has extended for a period of 
22 years. ’ 

The building of the camp started in 
1837. Albert selected the highest knoll, 
overlooking the little lake, and broke 
ground. The excavation was started 
with an old drag shovel, purchased by 
him for $5, which he repaired to render 
it serviceable. Two horses drew it 
across the land marked for the founda- 
tion of the big lodge, 50 by 80 feet, 
and about 50 feet at its peak—English- 
type basement, windows at ground level; 
2 stories and a first floor with 2 rooms 
in front for the director, and 2 rooms in 
back for examination and first-aid 
rooms; also, a large hall for sessions 
and lectures. The second floor has a 
beautiful balcony effect, with room for 
50 double-deckers for sleeping quarters. 
The foundations and stone fronts were 
built of hewn stones of different colors 
a beautiful sight, with its high peaked 
roof reaching to the heavens. Later, he 
added 2 gigantic fireplaces—15 feet long, 
one in the basement and the other in 
the first-floor hall. 

The first load of lumber—5,000 feet 
arrived at the camp on New Year's Eve. 
We had started—it was tough—with no 
money, but we had credit; people be- 
lieved in the plan and went along. It 
was nip and tuck all the way. He kept 
the payroll and ran the show. I hustled 
the money, and the Lord helped me time 
and again—something always happened 
just at the crisis of things. That was a 
rough winter, snow and ice—the stone 
men, Muskie, Albert, Strunke, Gust, and 
Krueger, worked with leather gloves, 
and Albert ordered fires around the 
stone piles so that the men could handle 
them, in splitting them for the front 
facade. ~ 

One hundred thousand feet of lumber 
went into that building, not including 
the Indian-skinned trees, 2 feet in diam- 
eter, that rise majestically from the base- 
ment to the roof, with beautiful hand 
work of the supporting joists—smaller 
logs—spliced into their positions into 
the six horizontals, equally spaced, 3 to 
either side. Only a master with the axe 
could have so artistically fashioned 
them. He could control the cut of the 
axe to the inch. His men, Leach, Red 
Howard, August Krueger, John Deukis, 
Kenneth Woodworth, Emil Britske, 
August Conrad, Forrest Schmudloch, and 
his dad, followed his instructions with 
growing admiration with the years. 

So building after building after build- 
ing took its place in a beautiful setting— 
a hundred acres of pine and oak wood. 
He supervised the planting of 75,000 
pines over the years, and replaced each 
one that was lost—so that, today, timber 
is growing, adding to the beauty and 
value of the camp. Perhaps in a Jean 
year, it can be thinned out and sold to 
realize needed money for the camp's 
maintenance. 

Albert used a witchhazel crook and 
located the water veins in the bowels 
of the earth. At the knoll I sat with 
him as he counted the bowings of the 
pointer below the crook, holding an end 
of the forked branch in each hand. It 
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tions downward. When the well was 
drilled, I paid for a 73 foot well. He 
also located the powerful veins in the 
same way, and we drilled and hit an 
over-abundance of water, both at the 
location we selected for the water plant 
and at the pool. 

Whether with money or not, he said, 
“Even if you haven’t full pay—show up— 
let the men see you. They are just as 
interested in the project for poor kids 
as you are.“ And so it went on, until 
today it is by far the finest and most 
modern camp in the United States. 

It was Albert who made it possible— 
the men and the merchants needed the 
money that we owed—he. prevented any 
trouble over it by giving all sorts of ex- 
cuses, until at last each one received 
his long overdue portion. Albert’s old 


saying. No one ever was cheated and 
everyone always got paid,” kept us 
going. 


Today, after 11 years of the big camp 
program, over 6,000 youngsters, poor but 
proud, have been recipients of true hap- 
piness and fun because Albert Graichen 
persisted in building and completing the 
greatest monument dedicated to his 
memory—the work of a master and a 
great man with a blessed soul. 

Under his plans, together with his 
brother Gust, there were constructed at 
the campsite, 10 cabins, 5 large huts with 
long ramps for the wheel chairs of crip- 
pled children, 2 large overnight huts for 
visitors, a large mess hall—seating ca- 
pacity 500, twin chapels, 1 enormous 
steel warehouse, a miniature railroad 1 
mile long—for the crippled and blind 
children, a bath and latrine steel build- 
ing, a complete olympic regulation pool 
with a 3-story building, including show- 
er rooms, dressing rooms, pump room, 
observation room and rest rooms, to ac- 
commodate the swimmers and water- 
front supervisors. 

And this simple God-fearing and kind- 
hearted man, who believed in humanity 
and loved children, spent 22 years of his 
life with us in the building program. 
The Legionnaires and women of the aux- 
iliary of the State of Illinois knew him 
and loved him. He had an inventive 
mind and made iron parts fantastic 
pulley and bar arrangements for lifting 
heavy objects—special locks and all sorts 
of mechanical contrivances. The build- 
ing of the railroad necessitated the erec- 
tion of stone bridges and level grading 
elevation approaches, and so forth, the 
twisting of rails and levels were perfect. 
The erection of the pumping station and 
the laying of extended pipeline feeds and 
mains to all the large buildings called for 
the knowledge of a master civil engineer. 
All in all, under his supervision, 30 build- 
ings were completed. Only through his 
efforts was the work among the destitute 
and orphaned children successful. Only 
aman with natural creative genius could 
have accomplished so much in his chosen 
fleld of endeavor. He gave his superla- 
tive talents to the great cause which he 
loved to serve. He refused many offers 
of higher salary by men interested in 
erecting commercial buildings, saying, 
“I can’t let the kiddies down.” It is no 
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wonder that the men and women of the 
Legion bowed their heads in prayer and 
humble reverence at his passing. - 

He was buried at Coloma, Saturday 
afternoon, August 2, in a little graveyard 
on a hill, where his antecedents rest. 
Elizabeth is there, too—they are together 
now, and their work is done. There, on 
this wind-swept hill, sleeps a great Amer- 
ican, who in his deep humility learned 
the lessons of life the hard way. He did 
not complain, but carried on. In his sim- 
plicity he lived well—he thanked God for 
the chance to learn and master the things 
he liked todo. His importance might not 
be written by a distinguished panegyrist, 
or listed in the volumes with great men's 
names, But there is one tome on whose 
Sacred pages every man seeks to be in- 
cluded. That is the Book of Judgment, 
and there on the paged index of service 
rendered to the helpless and abandoned 
children of his time will be written the- 
name of Albert Graichen, sprinkled with 
the tears of Christ, not in sorrow but in 
the joy of a true servant of charity, the 
greatest of the virtues in man. 

The kids, I know, will keep his 
memory alive and, with flowers on his 
grave, pay their humble respects each 
year. And the men who knew him best, 
his many pals who worked with him 
from the beginning—some from Chi- 
cago, volunters without pay, Frank 
Ralph and Bob DeLetto, Buck Tortoriel- 
lo, Frank Mallerdino, Tony Girolomi, 
Tony Venezia, Ralph Madia, Telephone 
Farrell, and many others; as well as 
those from the camp area—Sheriff 
Frozene, Mr. Joe Macham, Flyte, Mr. 
Primo, and the Constable worked at odd 
times in emergencies, who, with the 
others braved the hard winters, and 
were imbued with his spirit of confidence 
that doing real charity was the job's re- 
ward. 

George, Otto and Leonard at Fish 
Lake, will miss him—and Starshak, Pat 
Petrone, Dutch Von Bremer, Van Dyk, 
Clausen, Youngblood, Clamage, Brauti- 
gam, Bottigliero, Joe Sweeney, Viggiani, 
Ringley, Cusack, Monico, and myself, 
know, as do the others, that Joe Brown, 
Joe Madia and Joe Cronin—men who 
have gone before, are building another 
camp with the old skipper in the Prom- 
ised Land, 

Blessed is the man that is found without 
blemish, that bath not gone after gold, nor 
put his trust in money nor in treasures. 
Who is he, and we will praise him? For he 
hath done wonderful things in his life, Who 
hath been tried thereby, and made perfect, 
he shall have glory everlasting. Ecclesi- 
asticus 31; 8-11. 

The end at last, the end at last; 
Your start may be fine, old friend, 

But the world will finally judge you 
By what you are at the end. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


President Eisenhower Calls on the Con- 
gress To Complete Action This Session 
on Legislation To Establish a National 
Cultural Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my earnest hope that the 
Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives will report 
S. 3335, a bill providing for a National 
Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, in time for the House to 
vote on it before this session ends. It 
is important that this bill be reported in 
the form in which it passed the Senate 
unanimously on June 20, 1958, for it 
would be disastrous if it were loaded 
down with crippling amendments. 

The President has now given tremen- 
dous impetus to this drive for cultural 
facilities, and I include the text of his 
letter urging the Congress to complete 
action on this legislation during this 
session, 

Included also are two editorials from 
the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, an 
editorial from the Washington (D. C.) 
Post and Times Herald, and statements 
presented for the American Institute of 
Architects, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women's Clubs, and the 
Federal City Council by distinguished 
representatives of those respected and 
powerful organizations, 

TRE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 1,1958. 
Hon. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHatrman: I am writing you 
with reference to legislation now pending 
before your committee which would author- 
ize the estaslishment of a National Cultural 
Center here in Washington on a site made 
Available by the Federal Government with 
funds raised by voluntary contributions. 

There has long been a need for more ade- 
quate facilities in the Nation’s capital for 


the presentation of the performing arts. An 


auditorium and other facilities such as are 
provided for in pending legislation, estab- 
lished and supported by contributions from 
the public, would be a center of which the 
entire Nation could be proud. I hope that 
the Congress will complete action on this 
legislation during this session. 
Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. ESN RO WR. 


Appendix 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 6, 1958] 


WELCOME THIS OFPORTUNITY 


We suppose that if a group of citizens 
came to Congress with the money in hand 
for construction of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter and offered to build it, provided the Gov- 
ernment supplied an appropriate site, there 
would be no question concerning the accept- 
ance of such a gift. 

The question which seems to worry some 
members of the House Subcommittee on 
Public Works, which conducted a hearing 
yesterday on the legislation, is whether, if 
the Government supplies the site, the money 
to construct the center will be forthcoming 
from private sources. 

We do not see why that question should 
be of any immediate concern. If the Senate- 
passed bill is approved by the House and be- 
comes law, availability of the site will either 
produce the construction funds from private 
sources, or fail to produce it. If the money 
is not forthcoming, the Government will 
have lost nothing. It will still retain the 
site, and the site will be available for some 
other need. 

In other words, the Government gambles 
nothing. It stands to lose nothing. But if 
the pending center legislation is approved, 
it stands to gain another permanent im- 
provement for this American Capital which 
in time could rank in importance with the 
National Gallery of Art. The legislation, in 
short, provides an opportunity which, if de- 
clined, may not soon knock again. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of August 4, 1958] 
ALL Win, Nosopy Loses 

In expressing his hopes that Congress will 
complete action on legislation making pos- 
sible construction of a great cultural center 
in Washington, President Eisenhower has 
spoken for many citizens, here and through- 
out the country. There have been attempts 
in the past to supply such facilities for the 
Capital. But we have never been so close to 
success as now; there has never been such 
an opportunity for Congress to do so little, 
and accomplish so much, as offered by the 
pending legislation. 

In brief, the legislation, approved in the 
Senate without dissent, authorizes purchase 
from locally derived revenues of less than 
2 acres ot land. Added to Government-owned 
land already available, a site—now generally 
approved—would be provided for construc- 
tion of an appropriate edifice for the per- 
forming arts. Money for such construction 
is anticipated from private sources. There 
are indications that it would be forthcoming, 
If not, the Government would have lost not 
a penny—for the land would be there for 
other uses. 

Hundreds of thousands of American citi- 
zens this summer, in a record year of travel 
abroad, have been visting the capitals and 
other cities in foreign lands, almost all of 
which are supplied with splendid buildings 
for the performance of opera, orchestra con- 
certs, ballet, and other artistic enterprises 
reflecting cultural attainment. The singular 
lack of such facilities in this Capital of the 
richest Nation on earth is a reproach, an 


indictment which should be wiped from the 
record. 

We commend Representative Jones of 
Alabama, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Subcommittee of the House Public Works 
Committee, for his willingness to hold hear- 
ings tomorrow and his own sympathy toward 
the project. We believe there will be evi- 
dence aplenty at the hearing in its support. 
The authorization sought represents so small 
an obligation by the Federal Government, 
leaving the success of the undertaking in the 
hands of private contributors, that there is 
everything to be gained and nothing to be 
lost. 

House approval of this legislation would 
mean something for people everywhere, not 
merely those who live in Washington. It 
would represent a great forward step in com- 
pleting the development of this Federal City, 
the city of all Americans. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Post and 
Times Herald of August 8, 1958] 


CULTURAL CENTER PROGRESS 


Seldom do Washingtonians and the many 
agencies which govern them in their local 
affairs find themselves in such happy and 
unanimous agreement on a project as that 
which appears to prevail on the proposed cul- 
tural center in Foggy Bottom. The Senate 
has approved legislation to designate a mostly 
federally owned tract for the projected thea- 
ters and to advance funds, to be repaid by 
the District, for the purchase of a small 
added area to round out the site. The plan 
is to obtain private subscription of money 
for construction; the enterprises themselves 
are to be self-supporting. Experience with 
similar ventures in other cities makes these 
plans considerably more solid than mere 
hope or aspiration. 

Much will depend, of course, upon the 
caliber of the proposed Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commission which would be in 
charge of fund raising and other aspects of 
the venture. There is a widespread feeling 
in the community that the members must 
be chosen with great care and drawn from 
the top ranks of philanthropists and art 
patrons here and elsewhere. The success 
of the National Gallery of Art, established 
under similar procedures and auspices, has 
been due of course to the outstanding spon- 
sorship which it had from its inception. 

Chairman ROBERT E. Jones, of the House 
Public Buildmgs Subcommittee, has per- 
formed a real national service in holding 
hearings on the measure despite the near- 
ness of adjournment and in proposing to 
bring the bill up under suspension of rules 
in the House. This will mean a two-thirds 
vote will be needed for passage, but surely 
the House will not turn aside an enterprise 
so promising and one that places squarely 
and solely upon interested private citizens 
the responsibility for its success. 


STATEMENT BY JohN Noste Ricwarps, FAIA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, ON THE FULBRIGHT- THOMPSON 
BILL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A Na- 
TIONAL CULTURAL CENTER BEFORE THE PUB- 
Lic BUILDINGS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE 
PuBLIO Wonks COMMITTEE, AUGUST 5, 1958 
My name is John Noble Richards. I am 

a practicing architect with offices at 1600 


A7125 


A7126 


Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. I am presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and appear here today as its repre- 
sentative to urge prompt and favorable 
action on the Fulbright-Thompson bill to 
establish a National Cultural Center in the 
Nation's Capital. 

The American Institute of Architects is 
the national organization of the architec- 
tural profession in the United States. Its 
128 chapters and 11 State organizations are 
located in every State. With a membership 
of nearly 13,000 registered architects, the In- 
stitute represents the majority of practicing 
architects in the Nation, 

We have followed closely the devoted ef- 
forts of Members of Congress and leading 
citizens who have worked unceasingly to 
make possible this much-needed facility for 
the proper presentation of opera, music and 
other performing arts in Washington. In 
May, 1957, Mrs, Eugene Moyer appeared at 
our Centennial Convention in Washington 
to outline the proposal for the cultural cen- 
ter then being advanced by the special com- 
mission of which she was chairman. 

Great interest and support was expressed 
and the convention passed a resolution urg- 
ing that a national competition be held to 
select the architect for this very important 
project. As a public service, The American 
Institute of Architects would gladly name 
a special architectural advisory committee 
to assist in the setting up of procedures for 
such a competition. 

As the organization representing the Na- 
tion's architects we have long felt a deep 
responsibility for the Nation's Capital and 
have demonstrated this concern over the 
century of our existence. During the Cen- 
tennial Convention a resolution was passed 
unanimously, reaffirming our members’ deep 
conviction that the capital city is the heri- 
tage, not only of those who dwell in or 
about the District of Columbia, but the 
heritage of all the people of this country as 
well. We therefore fully support all pro- 

that will in any way enhance the 
city of Washington. 

There is no question bu that the proposed 
Cultural Center would greatly benefit the 
capital city. More importantly it would 
serve as a symbol to all Americans, as well 
as to peoples overseas, of our Nation's; in- 
terest in and support of cultural activities. 

My distinguished predecessor, Leon Chate- 
lain, Jr., of Washington, appeared before 
a congressional committee in February, 1957 
to express the Institute's support at that 
time. He urged that the proposed Cultural 
Center be located in the Foggy Bottom area, 
We are gratified that an adequate site there 
can be made available provided Congress 
takes the appropriate action. 

To take full advantage of the broad public 
enthusiasm that exists and the substantial 
financial support that has been pledged, we 
earnestly request your subcommittee to take 
favorable action at once in order that final 
approval of the Cultural Center may be 
given prior to adjournment. 


STATEMENT ON A NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 
IN THE or OOLUMBIA, BY Miss 
CHLOR GIFFORD, PRESIDENT, GENERAL FED- 


ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, BEFORE SUB- ~ 


COMMITTEE ON BUILDINOS AND GROUNDS, 
House Puste WORKS COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
5, 1958 

I am Saliy Butler, legislation consultant 


tor the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 
The General Federation of Women's Clubs, 


has been interested in the cultural aspect of 
Ute in the United States ever since our 
5 was chartered by Congress in 

In Article IT of the constitution of the 
General Federation it states, “The object of 
the General Federation shall be to unite the 


— 
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women’s clubs and like organizations 
throughout the world for the purpose of mu- 
tual benefit, and for the promotion of their 
common interest in education, philanthropy, 
public welfare, moral values, civics, and fine 
arts.” 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has a department of fine arts with chairmen 
in every State. This interest in fine arts 
prompted the clubwomen of Michigan to 
ralze fufids to build the Fine Arts Building 
of the National Music Camp at Interlochen, 
Mich., in 1948. To mention a few other 
States that have done outstanding work 
promoting fine arts—Illinols Federation has 
& summer art school, Kansas auditions and 
gives cash awards for outstanding perform- 
ance in this field. Virginia actively par- 
ticipated in promoting the Art Mobile, of 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts; General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs sponsored a fine 
arts festival in Estes Park, Colo. The presi- 
dent of General Federation of Women's Clubs 
attends and participates in Chicagoland's 
music festival every autumn. 


General Federation of Women's Clubs was 


recognized for its work in this field in 1955, 
when under the provisions of H. R. 1825, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs was 
named as one among the national organiza- 
tions to be represented on the Federal Com- 
mission to formulate plans for the construc- 
tion in the District of Columbia of a civic 
auditorium. 

In 1956 the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs passed the following resolution: 


“FINE ARTS—CIVIC AUDITORIUM-INAUGURAL 
HALL OF PRESIDENTS, MUSIC, FINE ARTS; MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS CENTER (CONVENTION, 
1956) 

“Whereas the General Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs since its inception has been con- 
sistently interested in and worked for the 
development of the cultural life of the 
United States; has promoted.the fine arts 
in all aspects; and has given encouragement 
and assistance to many artists; and 

“Whereas a District of Columbia Audi- 
torium Commission has been established to 
prepare plans to erect a civic auditorium 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, 
and a Music, Fine Arts, and Mass Communi- 
cations Center: Therefore, 

“Resolyed, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs shall use its influence in the 
promotion of the plans for establishment of 
a civic auditorium in the District of Colum- 
bia, which would include an Inaugural Hall 
of Presidents, and a Music, Fine Arts, and 
Mass Communications Center in the national 
capital.” 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs 
certainly commends Congress for passing a 
bill which created this Commission and the 
people who have worked long and hard to 
bring about a cultural center in our National 
Capital which will portray the cultural as- 
pect of American life. 

We know the criticisms of those nations 
that belittle United States culture—we are 
sure your Members of Congress know all the 
arguments for and against the construction 
of a cultural center in Washington, D. C. 
We are sure you do appreciate, as we do, the 
generosity of those individuals who have and 
will help to raise the necessary funds. 

We can assure you that the members of 
our organization will renew their efforts to 
help make this national cultural center a 
reality. The many States that have con- 
tinued their efforts on a local basis will 
surely do everything possible to promote 
Plans laid out by Congress to achieve this 


We, the women of General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, with clubs in every State, 
urge immediate action, so that the Cultural 
Center in our National Capital will become 
a reality. It will take time, but let us get 
started now. 


August 8 


STATEMENT OF Mus. T. DAVID GATES, PRESIDENT, 
Districr oF COLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
Women's CLUBS, WasHrncton, D. C., TO 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, TUESDAY, Au- 
cust 5, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, this Is a distinct privilege 
and pleasure to come before the committee 
to reaffirm the stand taken by the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs in 
regards to the Thompson-Fulbright bill for 
the Cultural Center in the Nation's Capital. 

The Cultural Center is a means of guarding 
the heritage of this land of ours. To meet 
the demands of these crucial times how can 
we overlook or bypass a single opportunity 
to make us stronger to meet the onslaught 
of communism from within as well as from 
without. 

Never before has the need been so strongly 
felt; never before has the very heart of Amer- 
ican culture been challenged; never before 
has Congress had the opportunity to do so 
little and accomplish so much; never before 
has the need for exchange of culture of all 
nations been so evident; never again must we 
take our own American way of life, nor that 
of other nations for granted. 

No nation is stronger than its local com- 
munity, no home than each individual mem- 
ber, so we plead with you for the sake of the 
youth of our land, the future citizens of our 
country, to place within their reach the 
proper facilities of all the performing arts. 

It is a mutual feeling, I am sure, and the 
Sincere conviction of everyone under the 
sound of my voice and every Representative 
of all the States that through this medium 
of the fine arts one may speak to the infinite 
being. 

True democracy cannot be maintained 
without a spiritual foundation; therefore, it 
ig necessary that we search ourselves and not 
be found wanting. 

The 11 million members of the National 
and International Federation of Women's 
Clubs is a force not to be taken lightly. 
There are 15,000 clubs in the United States— 
and over 3,000 members in the District of 
Columbia federation. . 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, as we pledge our 
support may we expect the same in return. 
Delay is dangerous. 

Mr. Chairman, I-thank you for giving of 
your time to call this hearing. 


STATEMENT BY Francis G. ADDISØN, In., 
CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL Crry COUNCID, AT HEAR- 
INGS OF HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, Aucusr 1, 1958 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, 
my name is Francis G. Addison, Jr. I am 
president and board chairman of Security 
Bank, and chairman of the Federal City 
Council. The council is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan organization of civic leaders dedi- 
cated to promoting the economic, social, and 
cultural growth of our Capital City. I am 
submitting a memborship list for the use of 
this committee. 

I am here this morning to urge that mem- 
bers of your committee assign a top priority 
to favorably reporting out S. 3335, in order 
that this bill can be enacted by Congress 
before adjournment of the current session, 

This legislation, already approved by the 
Senate, would authorize creation of a Na- 
tional Cultural Center in Foggy Bottom, on 
a site bounded by New Hampshire Avenue, 
26th Street, Rock Creek, and Potomac Park- 
way and approaches to the new Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Bridge. 

We believe that passage of this bill is an 
absolute must, In order that Washington 
City may finally acquire the cultural facili- 
ties commensurate with its position as Cap- 
ital City of the free world. 

S. 3335 represents the culmination of years 
of effort toward this goal. It has the un- 
qualified support of every major civic or- 
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high responsibility to assure its speedy en- 
actment and thereby remove one of the 
major obstacles remaining to realization of 
this city's cultural heritage. 

To delay the legislation at this point would 
be a severe blow to the entire cultural-center 
effort. It would mean that the legislation 
would have to be started all over again in 
the Senate next session. This, in turn, 
would cause the drive for a performing arts 
center to lose a great deal of its momentum, 

I cannot believe that Congress would be 
so insensitive to the importance of our Cap- 
ital City and its cultural needs as to allow 
this to happen. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, it is our hope 
that your committee will act immediately 
to report this bill out favorably, with the 
recommendation that it be approved by the 
Tull House at the earliest possible date. 

Thank you. 


Savings, the Secret of American Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn an ad- 
dress entitled “Savings, the Secret of 
American Growth,” delivered by Mr. 
Norman Strunk, executive vice president 
of the United States Savings & Loan 
League, before the Stanford business 
conference on July 21, 1958. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the address is estimated to 
make approximately 324 pages of the 
Recorp, at a cost of $297. Notwithstand- 
ing the cost, I ask unanimous consent 
that the address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAVINGS, THE SECRET OP AMERICAN GROWTH 
(An address by Norman Strunk, executive 
vice president of the United States Sav- 
ings & Loan League, before the Stanford 

Business Conference, July 21, 1958) 

All of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the proverb, “Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” I would Hke to refute the 
Claim, at least so far as America is con- 
cerned, and attempt to demonstrate to you 
that abundance, rather than necessity, has 
been the mother of invention. 

I do not pretend to be any more of a his- 
torian than any of you, but one does not 
need to have craduated as a history major 
from. Standford University to know that 
throughout world history those people who 
have had to struggle because of their 
Physical or economic environment merely to 
get enough food to eat and keep a roof over 
their heads have adyanced slowly, if at all, 
in material and cultursl things. It is only 
those people who have what economists 

an “economic surplus” that have de- 
veloped a culture, art, education, and a oon- 
stantly rising standard of living. 

As you know, most of the original ad- 
vances of early civilizations took place in 
the lush river valleys of the ancient world. 
Egypt, for example, had a fruitful influence 
on the progress of the early civilizations and 
for thousands of years its agriculture and 
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“ ganization in this city. Congress faces a 


stock breeding enjoyed unmatched prosper- 
ity. The government of the Pharaohs main- 
tained the fertility of the country by intel- 
ligent control of the Nile at its period of 
floods. Because of the abundance of their 
economy, they were able to save or conserve 
part of their energy and build dams, dikes 
and canals to control the river, to make use 
of its advantages and to justify the classi- 
fication of Egypt as “the gift of the Nile.” 
Incidentally, ancſent Egypt used the resi- 
dential mortgage in a form not too different 
from what we know in our country today. 
Other nations whose people had to scratch 
constantly for a living and who never knew 
where their next meal was coming from, 
never progressed beyond most primitive 
stages of culture. The Eskimos and no- 
madic tribes of the East (until the discovery 
of oll in the Middle East) are illustrations. 
Bringing our story to more modern times, 
to the period after the industrial revolu- 
tion, we find that the most highly developed 
nations had an economic surplus early in 
their history: Examples are Sweden, Eng- 
land and Germany. Here again, abundance 
and saving were the prime causes of their 
stature in the world history and the rela- 
tively high standard of living enjoyed by 
their people. 
SAVINGS AND AMERICA 
The cause and effect relationship between 
savings and a high standard of living is 
especially vivid in America. There are three 
things that make this country great: (1) 
Natural resources, (2) an abundant and ef- 
ficient labor supply, and (3) savings. These 
have enabled our Nation to increase produc- 
tion and, through successive business cycles, 
to raise its standard of living. Had it not 
been for savings, our resources and our labor 
might never have really been put to work. 
In modern times there are countries where 
labor is abundantly available (such as In- 
dia and China), but where the standard of 
living cannot even be compared to ours. 
Likewise, there are countries with ample 
natural resources but with a very low stand- 
ard of living. An example of this is Russia 
until very recently and Brazil to this day. 
In comparing our Nation with others 
which have amplé labor and resources but 
whose people have not saved, we find that 
savings are the moving force. If savings are 
not the “mother of invention,” they are 
certainly the key to economic progress and 
the development of our culture. 
Imprevement in productive facilities, a 
fine tra >ortation network, efficiently func- 


tioning rnment and social capital such 
as sche parks, hospitals, and the like 
is not Able unless the people can and 


actually o produce more than they con- 
sume—tifat is, unless they save, as Ameri- 
cans always have saved. 

Ours has always been a thrifty Nation. 
Its pioneers may not have had cash savings 
such as we see on the balance sheets of our 
financial institutions today, but they worked 
longer hours than necessary to get the next 
meal and used their surplus labor to im- 
prove their land, bulld fences, produce a 
surplus crop to buy farm equipment, etc. 
The fact that Americans have worked hard 
and have had funds left over after providing 
for their basic, essential needs and that 
these savings could be invested in such 
things as education, housing, research, and 
improved industrial technology is the fac- 
tor that has made America great and pro- 
duced further abundance. Truly, savings 
are the secret of American growth, 

OVER-SAVING THESIS 

No doubt about now those of you gentle- 
men employed in a business which sells 
things to the American people and who have 
found this recession actually to be a de- 
pression so far as you are concerned are 
probably thinking: “That’s all right in 
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theory, but what we need today is a little 
less savings and more spending.” 

You maintain, and with considerable jus- 
tification, that one of the reasons for this 
recession was the fact that the American 
consumer stopped buying new automobiles, 
appliances, and other durables and has been 
saving his money. The fact is that the in- 
crease in savings in our ‘savings and loan 
associations In the first half of this year is 
20 percent greater than in the first 6 months 
of 1957. You might well say, no wonder we 
have a recession, 

Your case has strength although I cannot 
give you credit for originating the idea be- 
cause the same sentiments were advanced 
under the heading “the over-saving thesis” 
during the 1930's by economists you 
wouldn't then or now want to identify your- 
selves with. 

Let us look a little more closely at this 
concept. One point we can agree on is 
this: American consumers, by exercising 
their free choice, can and do change the 
pattern of their spending, disturb what ap- 
pears to be the established business struc- 
ture, and cause a downturn in our economy, 
In the same breath I hasten to add that the 
American consumer ought to have this right. 
It is much like the right to vote. 

If the consumer likes the highly stylized, 
multi-colored, roomy, chromey, “souped-up” 
and expensive automobile turned out by a 
certain Detroit manufacturer, then he can 
cast his dollar ballots for that care and 
make its manufacturer successful. By the 
same token, he has an equal right to vote 
against this hot“ model if he doesn't like 
it and to spend his dollars for some other 
product such as a Volkswagen or to save hi- 
dollars. This competition for the dollar 
votes of consumers is part and parcel of the 
American way of doing business, 

Savings in some ways are another com- 
modity for which the consumer can cast his 
ballot. And, as the representative of a 
group of aggressive savings institutions, I 
wish to warn you that savings can be sold 
and merchandised and that the savings and 
loan associations will continue to compete 
with you for those dollar-votes being cast 
continuously by Americans in our economic 
election, t 

The fact that Americans have been favor- 
ably disposed toward savings at financial in- 
stitutions recently speaks well for the com- 
petitive abilities of savings institutions in 
the market place. If Americans decide that 
future needs, such as the education of their 
children or a new home (fully paid for) are 
desirable goals, then they have the right to 
save to purchase such things, y 

If businessmen have temporarily oversold 
their market and cannot induce the con- 
sumers to part with their funds, perhaps 
they ought to look back to two funda- 
mentals: The nature of the products they 
are trying to sell, and the price at which they 
are trying to sell them. In a money and 
credit economy such as ours, producing dur- 
able goods in large volume, we must accept 
the risks of cumulative tendencies toward In- 
Ha tion and deflation. The more style we put 
into our products (and there is no end in 
sight), the more likely it is that we shall 
have peaks and valleys. Such fluctuations 
could not be removed without seriously im- 
pairing some things I don't think we want 
impaired: Individual initiative, freedom of 
action, and economic growth in the Ameri- 
can way. 

HISTORY OF SAVINGS IN AMERICA 


If I have now convinced you of the im- 
portance of savings to our life and times, 
then you might agree that it should be 
worth your while to know a little more about 
the history and current nature of savings— 
why people save, where they save, how the 
savings of the American people are made 
available to American industry and govern- 
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ment to finance new factories, new roads, 
schools and houses, You might also want 
to know how to encourage people to with- 
draw their savings from their savings ac- 
counts and buy more of your products, 

There have been some very significant de- 
velopments in the last few decades in the 
savings habits of the American people and 
the way in which these savings are made 
available to American industry and other 
users of capital. 

We have had what we might call a democ- 
ratization of savings. That term expresses 
the fact that millions of individuals are now 
able to save money and actually are saving 
and thus providing capital for our con- 
tinued economic progress. Much of the sav- 
ings of the American family today is made 
avallable to the users of capital through fi- 
nancial institutions, or financial inter- 
mediaries, as the economists refer to organi- 
zations like savings and loan associations, 
life insurance companies, pension funds and 
mutual investment trusts. 

In its early years, the United States met 
its capital requirements or obtained savings 
funds from two principal sources (1) the 
wealthy individuals, and (2) foreign in- 
vestors. Factual data is hard to come by, 
but we do know that European capital, prin- 
cipally English, bullt the first American rall- 
roads. In 1914 private foreign investments 
in the United States totaled 87 billion— 
quite a bit of money in those days and a big 
part of the total investment in American 
business and commerce. Of that $7 billion, 
over half was invested in railroads. 

We don’t need any data to convince us 
that the foreign investor has ceased to be a 
factor in American economic life. Can you 
imagine any new important American in- 
dustry, such as the electronics industry, 
being dependent upon foreign money for its 
capital needs as were the American railroads 
during the years of Leland Stanford, Mark 
Hopkins, Collins Huntington and Charles 
Crocker, and even later in the days of Harri- 
man and Hill, 

America today does not rely so heavily on 
a relatively few wealthy individuais for its 
capital requirements as it did a generation 
ago. In the first place, with the impact of 
income taxes, there are relatively few people 
with millions to invest. Second, with 
American industry today having over $15,000 
per worker invested in plant and equipment, 
compared to $3,900 in 1920, we required a 
lot more capitalsthan could ever be fur- 
nished just by rich people, even if we had 
neyer had Federal income taxes. Finally, 
and most important, the average American 
family now has income well above the sub- 
sistence level. It can afford both a standard 
of living that permits some luxuries and also 
afford to save a part of what the breadwin- 
ner earns. Last year, for example, individ- 
unls—that is, people like you and me 
saved about $38 billion out of their current 
income“ This is a tremendous addition to 
America's savings capital. 

GROWTH OF MIDDLE CLASS AMERICA 


The great change that has occurred in 
America in the last generation has been the 
rise of the middle-class family. The middle- 
class family now dominates America politi- 
cally, culturally, and economitally. If we 
define the middle-class family as one with 
an annual income of from $4,000 to $8,000 
we find that today 43 percent of the families 
are in this bracket as compared with only 
15 percent in 1935, speaking in terms of 
constant 1957 dollars. Today 63 percent of 
our families earn more than $4,000 a year. 

We have plenty of evidence that families 
making a lot less than $8,000 a year save 
money—quite a bit of it—but if you have 


Savings by Indiriduals as estimated by 
Securities and Exchange Commission. New 
debts incurred excluded. 
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a hard time living within your income 
(which would be normal for an up and 
coming business executive), you might be 
hard to convince that anyone making less 
than $8,000 a year would be much of a 
factor in providing capital for America's 
economic progress. Even so, the democrati- 
zation of savings which I referred to earlier 
is well Uustrated by the fact that while in 
1935 only 3 percent of the people made more 
than $8,000 today 20 percent of American 
families earn in excess of $8,000 annually. 

Thus the rise of the American middle- 
class family has broadened the number of 
investors in American industry and provided 
much greater capital for the production of 
better houses, roads, schools, and factories— 
Just as the rise of the American middle-class 
family has doubled and tripled the market 
for the products of American industry. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SAVERS 


In taking a look at the American saver 
today, we find that he is very much the 
same person who buys most of the products 
of American business, 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League had a survey made In 1955 and these 
statistics give a picture of savers and their 
habits in the fall of that year. At that time 
35 percent of all savers in banks and savings 
and loan associations had incomes. of less 
than $4,000. Only 25 percent of all the say- 
ers in banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions had incomes of more than $6,000.. We 
checked those people who indicated that 
they had more than $5,000 in an account in 
a savings and loan association and 30 per- 
cent of them had incomes of less than 
$6,000. 

There is not much difference between the 
saver in a bank and in a savings and loan 
association as to income, occupation, or age. 
Thus, of the people having accounts only in 
the savings and loan associations and not 
in banks, 75 percent had incomes of less 
than $6,000 and of the savers having ac- 
counts only in banks, 71 percent had in- 
comes of less than $6,000. 

Most of our savers are either executive, 
clerical or sales personnel. The same thing 
is true of bank savers. 

Of all the savers in savings and loan as- 
sociations in 1955, 56 percent had savings ac- 
counts of less than $2,000. Fifty-one per- 
cent of the bank savers had savings ac- 
counts of $2,000 or legs. Forty percent of 
the people with accounts in sayings and loan 
associations also have an account in a bank. 

Our savers tend to be people with families, 
and we find a distinct correlation, of course, 
between a favorable attitude toward thrift 
and whether or not the family has any chil- 
dren. We find that women are more thrift- 
minded than men. , 

This, I believe, Is enough to give you a pic- 
ture of the people who save in America’s 
leading thrift institutions, that is, the say- 
ings departments of banks and the savings 
end loan associations. You know, of cburse, 
that people with pension plans cover the en- 
tire range of employed Americans and that 
the same is true of the holders of life in- 
surance policies, 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF SAVINGS 


The rise of the American middle class 
family and the fact that most American 
families now can and do saye some money 
have not only resulted in the proyision of a 
great deal more capital for American indus- 
try, it has also resulted to a large degree 
in the institutionalization of savings and 
investment. ! 

That is to say, more and more of the sav- 
ings of American people are going to finan- 
cial institutions—financial intermediaries— 
which in turn invest in the American econ- 
omy in various ways. 

Let me cite a few figures to help make my 
point. Take the 3 years 1926-29 (during the 
days of the great stock market boom prior to 
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the great depression). Of the total savings, 
47 percent went into securities. Only 10 
percent went into currency, bank deposits, 
and savings accounts. 

In the year 1953-56 these two figures were 
virtually reversed, Thirty percent went into 
currency, deposits, and savings accounts and 
only 11 percent into securities. 

In the 1926-29 period 18 percent of the 
savings went into private and Government 
insurance and pension reserves. In the 
1953-56 period 28 percent went into insur- 
ance and pension reserves. The big gainer 
here was, of course, Government insurance 
and pension reserves.. 

Institutional savings, that is, money 
placed by Americans into financial institu- 
tions rather than directly invested in secur- 
ities, Increased an average of $21 billion an- 
nually during the last 5 years. This com- 
pares to u direct investment in securities— 
bonds and stocks—of $5 billion over the 
same 5-year period. In other words, the 
people in this country are putting $4 net 
into savings institutions for every $1 of net 
investment in securities. Even in 1957 when 
the ylelds on bonds were so very attrac- 
tive and when there was a bullish sentiment 
in the stock market through most of the 
year, only $6 billion was invested net in se- 
curities compared to a net increase in Insti- 
tutional savings of $2214 Dillion. 

The fact is that today Americans are not 
bond or stock buyers and that, relatively, 
only a small portion of the savings of the 
American people, as individuals, is going 
directly into securities. Rather, they are 
putting their money into financial institu- 
tions, pension funds, and life-insurance com- 
panies, and these institutions then are mak- 
ing the security and mortgage investments 
for the American people. . 

You have seen one result of this shift in 
savings and investment patterns—the great 
increase in so-called direct placement of new 
corporate securities with insurance compa- 
nies and to a lesser extent with pension funds 
and savings banks. You also see it in the 
decline in importance of the individual as 
an investor in real-estate mortgages, The 
institutional investor, such as the savings 
and loan association, has put him out of the 
home-mortgage business in all but the small 
rural communities. You see it in the tre- 
mendous influence currently of the pension 
funds and mutual-investment funds in the 
stock market, giving constant support to the 
market, and in the relatively strong market 
for the blue-chip stocks which the institu- 
‘tional buyers, for various reasons, prefer. 

The principal savings institutions—these 
private Intermediaries in the savings and in- 
vesting process—today have resources total- 
Ing about 6290 billion. Some pertinent sta- 
tistics about them are given on the data 
sheet left at your seats. 

We find that these financial Intermediaries 
consist of 3 big segments or types and 1 
small segment. The largest group consists 
of deposit-type institutions—the savings de- 
partment of commercial banks, savings and 
loan associations, mutual-savings banks, the 
credit unions, and postal savings. At the 
end of 1957 they held 6132 billion, or 54 
percent of all institutional savings funds. 

Another type of financial intermediary 18 
the Insurance company. These held a total 
in savings of approximately $82 billion. 

Next are the pension funds. We refer to 
them as the noninsured pension funds—that 
iş, funds not handled by life-insurance com- 
panies. Most of them are administered by 
the trust departments of banks, but some are 
union managed and some are managed by 
individual trustees. This is the newest form 
of financial intermediary, and at the end of 
last year had resources of approximately 
$19 billion, 

Finally, we have a fourth type, the mutual- 
investment funds. These are open-end funds 
and have about $10 billion in assets. 
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I have included United States savings 
bonds in this table for completeness and 
comparison because they were such a popu- 
lar form of savings until recent years. The 
~ United States Treasury is not what we would 
Call a financial institution. 

You will note that almost #48 billion of 
public savings are currently in savings bonds. 
Savings bonds reached a total of $50 billion 
during the middle 1950's. In the last few 
years redemptions have exceeded sales by a 
nominal margin each year, and the total 
outstanding is declining. 

It is appropriate to note that total insti- 
tutional savings have grown tenfold since 
1920, while our gross national product has 
Increased only four times. Total savings in 
financial institutions in 1920 were equal to 
little more than one-fourth of the gross na- 
tional product that year; now they are equal 
to two-thirds of our much-expanded GNP. 

The pension funds are the fastest-growing 
Savings medium, having grown from $21, 
billion in 1947 to almost $20 billion today. 
I hope that I will be forgiven if I point out 
that savings and Joan associations now hold 
twice the proportion of the savings they held 
in 1920, This great relative increase in the 
importance of savings and loan savings all 
has come in the last 10 years, 

These financial institutions are getting 
$4 of every $5 that American families save 
Out of their incomes. These are the institu- 
tlons that are doing most of the investing 
today—investing in obligations of Federal, 
State, and local governments, obligations of 
Public-utility companies and railroads, obli- 
gations of manufacturing concerns, mort- 
gage obligations on homes, farms, and com- 
mercial real estate—all of which we consider 
investment versus short-term commercial 
self-liquidating credit of the type made by 
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1 think it may safely be said that these 
institutions have grown up in an- 
wer to a definite economic need. To put 
this concept “democratization of savings” 
into the frame of reference commonly used 
by businessmen, we tapped the mass market 
for sayings in much the same way that you 
developed a mass market for consumer dura- 
ble goods such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and television sets. Tou streamlined your 
Plants, took advantage of the economies of 
scale and are able to offer the consumer 
more goods of better quality at lower prices. 
In the world of finance we have done some- 
What the same thing. Your process has re- 
quired tremendous amount of capital and 1 
doubt if you would have gone very far with- 
out parallel developments in the field of 
finance. 

The financial institution as an Investment 
intermedlury came along, I think, for a 
Number of reasons, In the first place, the 
typical individual investor in American 
securities. got pretty badly burned in 1929 
and later. The government savings bond 
and the account in a financial institution in- 
sured up to $10,000 by a Federal agency 
looked pretty good to him, even though there 
Was no promise of capital gains and the re- 
turn wes: only 3 or 313 percent: In fact, it 
Was in mony cases the only investment he 
Would even consider. Prof. Jules Bogen of 
New York University points to the failure 
of the mutual investment funds to grow 
More than 81 billion in each of the past 
tew years as evidence of the fect that peo- 
ple stin have a yenrning for safety of prin- 
cipal where their dollars are concerned. 

With the typical American investor today 
being a man cf considerably smaller ayer- 
age means than a typical investor a gen- 
‘ration ago, a different type of investment 
medium is needed. Today's investor does 
not have capital sudficient to permit him to 
take excessive risks. He does not have the 
time or talent to analyze corporate financial 
Statements and the vagaries of the financial 
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and investment market, Basically he needs 
an investment that is risk free or virtually 
risk free or one which provides broad diver- 
sification. He needs above all convenience 
and the ability to set aside varying sums of 
money at yarying times. Liquidity or the 
ability to cash In his inyestment without 
undue loss or paying large brokerage or com- 
mission fees is also important. He needs, as 
you can see, institutions such as our mod- 
ern-day savings and loan associations, Our 
institutions provide all of these features to 
savers and fixed dollar investors. For equity 
investments something like the investment 
trust comes closest to meeting the needs 
of today's average investor, 

Along with this development has come the 
tremendous growth in popularity of life in- 
surance, medical insurance and retirement 
plans, Whereas in 1928 there were 28 million 
ordinary life insurance policies in force, or 
1 for every 4 persons, today there are 83 
million such policies outstanding, or 1 for 
every 2 persons, virtually no one had a 
pension or annuity in 1928. Soclal-security 
was unknown, Today, considering all types 
of life insurance policies and annuity con- 
tracts, there are 1.6 policies for every Amer- 
ican or, on the average, five for every family. 
The tremendous resources of the life insur- 
ance companies and the noninsured pension 
funds that have resulted from this growth 
of life Insurance and retirement plans have 
made these institutions tremendous forces in 
the investment market. 


INSTITUTIONAL INVESTMENT PREFERENCES 


Most life insurance company and pension 
fund investment decisions are made by peo- 
ple who know and prefer to invest in securi- 
ties, either bonds or stocks and who do not 
really understand or like to invest in mort- 
gages, even FHA insured mortgages. 

I know that insurance companies are a big 
factor in the home mortgage market, but the 
mortgage Js actually a second choice invest- 
ment for most life insurance companies, to 
be made after the attractive investments in 
securities have been made and only it the 
yield on mortgages is attractive compared 
with the yield on other investments. 

In the same way, commercial banks are 
essentially commercial lenders and prefer 
short-term loans and only invest in mort- 
gages as a second choice. This is not true, I 
realize, with the Bank of America, but that 
great bank is quite unusual in this respect. 
Most commercial bankers do not like long- 
term home mortgages as an investment of the 
bank's funds, even its savings funds, and it 
given a choice will almost always prefer 
short-term loans, eyen nonsecured consumer 
loans that sayings and loan people wouldn't 
think of acquiring. 

Savings and loan associdtions, as you may 
know, invest almost wholly in first mortgage 


loans on singly family homes. We do this 


in part because the law points us in that di- 
rection, in part by tradition, and in part be- 
cause our people know and understand and 
like home mortgages as an investment just 
as the managers of most pension funds prefer 
marketable securities. 


MULTIPLICITY OF INSTITUTIONS 


It is in part because of this fact that vari- 
oüs types of investors by tradition and pref- 
erence invest in different types of securities 
and obligations that I think it is fortunate 
that we have a multiplicity of financial insti- 
tutions and that public policy has permit- 
ted, even encouraged, the development of a 
number of types of savings and investment 
institutions and competition between them. 

Just ns in the retall field there are depart- 
ment stores which serve virtually all of a 
buyer's various needs and specialty shops 
which handle only one type of merchandise, 
so is there a variety of financial institutions. 
The commercial bank is In a way the de- 
partment store of finance, offering most types 
of financial services, and then we have the 
speciality shops such as sayings and loan as- 
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sociations which offer only sayings accounts 
and home loans; credit unions which provide 
a savings facility and make only consumer 
loans; small Joan companies which get their 
money largely from banks and make con- 
sumer loans; mutual investment funds which 
provide a means for investment of relatively 
small sums in a broad list of securities, etc. 

~ Savers are offered a broad range of insti- 
tutions which appeal to them on a different 
basis. For example, if an individual desires 
absolute safety above everything else, there 
are available to him United States Govern- 
ment bonds and postal savings. There is no 
safer investment in the world, of course, than 
the fixed dollar, direct obligations of the 
United States Government. If a saver de- 
sires almost equivalent safety but a some- 
what higher return and considerably greater 
convenience, he is offered a savings account 
in a savings and loan association or a com- 
mercial bank. If he wants to take some risks 
with his capital and invest in the stock mar- 
ket, the mutual Investment funds are avall- 
able to him, 

For one who has to be forced to save and 
wants to combine savings with life insurance 
or an annuity, there is the life insurance 
company. As you know, many life insurance 
contracts are more & savings contract than 
insurance. 

This broad group of financial institutions 
were developed essentially in the years after 
World War I, reached adolescence following 
the great depression and maturity after 
World War II. Prior to the 1920's, for exam- 
ple, savings and loan associations, known 
then as building and loan associations were 
small neighborhood cooperatives, not far 
advanced from the basic tenets set down 
in Philadelphia in 1831 when the first savy- 
ings and loan association was started to 
provide a means for working people in that 
area to acquire a home. Even in the 1920's 
most savers in savings and loan associations 
were members of a small community group 
who bought serlal shares in the building 
and loan association as a first step toward 
home ownership. 

Although the term “building and loan“ 
still persists to some degree, the character 
of our institutions has. changed tremend- 
ously, physically from one-room, second- 
floor or club room locations to large and 
attractive financial offices; managerially from 
the part-time services of one or a few peo- 
ple to skilled business executives and an ex- 
perienced staff; financially, from assets of 
$21, billion in 1920, $10 billion in 1946, to 
$50 billion today. 

The growth of several of the other types 
of financial intermediaries is almost as 
startling and spectacular. Me 

GOVERNMENT'S ROLE FAVORABLE 


Public policy has permitted and even en- 
couraged the development of several types 
of financial institutions. It certainly has 
refused to give any one type of institution 
a monopoly in this Seld. 

It is no secret, of course, that the com- 
mercial banks have resented and resisted 
the development of the savings and loan 
business. This is somewhat natural because 
one business group never likes to see another 
come along and provide a competing service. 
We think it is inevitable that the growth 
of the credit unions in the next 10 years 
will also be resisted and decried by the com- 
mercial banks and, no doubt, by some of our 
people as well. 

The mutual funds have sometimes em- 
ployed sales practices that have been at least 
frustrating to our people, as we compete 
frequently for the same money. Credit 
unions have some advantages over us be- 
cause of the existence of payroll savings 
arrangements for the credit union right in 
the factories or places of employment. It, 
therefore, gets the so-called first chance at 
the saver. - 
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If the Federal Government had not en- 
couraged the development of different in- 
stitutions, we would today have a rather 
stifling monopoly in the handling of the 
savings and investments of the American 
people, and certainly not the great volume 
of sayings available to meet the great and 
wide variety of the capital needs of the 
country through the mechanism of a free 
market, 

We have now reviewed a bit the history 
of savings in this country, taken a look at 
where people save their money, noticed the 
tremendous increase in institutional type 
savings versus direct investment in industry 
by the American people and seen a little 
of what the American saver looks like, 

We also want to explore, of course, the 
significance of all this in American cor- 
porate business financing, but before we do 
. that and in order to have the entire picture, 
we ought to look just for a few minutes at 
the reasons why people save money, 

WHY PEOPLE SAVE 

What is it that motivates a person not 
to spend all that he earns? What makes 
@ saver? 

The United States Savings and Loan 
League twice has had conducted motiva- 
tional surveys on this basic question and 
the results give real clues as to the reasons 
why people save and some of the differences 
between the saver and the nonsaver. 

We find that people have many different 
Teasons for saving. The most common and 
powerful seem to be saving for old age, for 
emergencies, and for children's education. 
People also save, but not so frequently or 
60 much, for such things as a downpayment 
on a house, the purchase of durable goods, 
and vacations. This is true both as to savers 
in banks and savers in savings and loan 
associations. 

These same reasons may not apply when 
savers come to get thelr money. 

Aa to the use made of money withdrawn 
from banks and savings and loan assocla- 
tions, these are the most frequently cited 
reasons: To meet general living expenses, to 
pay medical bills, to make a downpayment 
on a home, to buy à car, for vacation and 
travel expenses. 

Of these, the most important are to meet 
general living expenses and medical bilis. 

This is the case, of course, with so-called 
passbook-type savings. The other great 
forms of savings are insurance company and 
pension fund savings. These clearly are for 
old age and family emergencies. 

We find that a good saver knows how to 
save and tends to be a rather consistent 
saver. He knows that he must save regu- 
larly and that he must resist, or at least 
Postpone, the purchase of nonessential 
items. He believes that even an urgent need 
for things ls a poor reason for not saving 
and he believes that everybody can save if 
he tries. He believes that the nonsaver has 
only himself to blame for not saving. 

Once the saver has mastered the simple 
Secret of savings—which is merely not to 
spend everything he has—he cannot blame 
others if he does not save, and when he does 
not save he has considerable gullt feelings. 
The knowledge that there Is no real urgency 
about nonessential items, the realization 
that the purchase of such items can and 
often should be postponed is the driving 
force behind individual and family savings, 
Most good savers start to save as children or 
when they first start to work, 

I don't know what good that Information 
will be for you whose business it is to urge 
people to buy rather than to save. Maybe 
there is some reverse psychology that you 
could use, 

It is fortunate for all of us that the sav- 
ings habit is pretty well engrained into the 
typical American. It would be a great 
tragedy to our country if Americans lost 
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their will to save as they might as the result 
of a great inflation. 
SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESSMEN 


The growth of these financial intermedi- 
aries means that more and more American 
business will look to financial institutions as 
a source of capital. When you need invest- 
ment funds you will find the greatest sup- 
ply at attractive prices in the financial in- 
stitutions—the banks, insurance companies, 
pension funds and savings and loan asso- 
ciations. The financial executives of our 
corporations will have to know more about 
the functioning and the Investment prefer- 
ences of the various financial institutions. 
They will have to know, for example, that 
savings and loan associations deal almost 
exclusively in first mortgage loans on homes; 
that life insurance companies are the chief 
sources of mortgage loans on commercial and 
industrial property; and that pension funds 
have a considerably greater proportion of 
their resources invested in equities than do 
the life insurance companies. It will be as 
important that you become acquainted with 
the investment officers of quite a number of 
financial institutions as it was 50 years ago 
for corporate executives to know the per- 
sonnel of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., N. W. Harris & Co, or the Walker Bros. 
of Salt Lake City. 

It also means that your financial planning 
will have to be slanted toward the more 


conservative investor. Financial institu-. 


tions dealing with other people's money in a 
trustee capacity are more conservative in- 
vestors than the rich individual. Most 
financial institutions have as their prime-ob- 
jective returning to savers an equal number 
of dollars as were placed with them, plus 
earnings on them. Thus the prime objec- 
tive of a savings and loan association is 
always to have the saver's dollar ready for 
him, 

Of all the institutional Investors, only one 
does not have a doliar-for-dollar obligation, 
and that is the mutual investment fund. 
The life-insurance companies, pension funds, 
banks, and savings-and-loan associations, all 
have fixed dollar obligations to their savers 
and policyholders. As a result, their invest- 
ments will be largely in bonds and fixed dol- 
lar obligations. 

You cannot expect that there will be any 
great move to authorize banks, insurance 
companies, and savings-and-loan associa- 
tions to invest in common stocks, or, if they 
were so authorized, that a significant por- 
tion of their funds would be so invested, 

Time does not permit any further elabo- 
ration here. The point simply is that more 
and more the users of capital, that is, busi- 
nesses and governments, will have to reckon 
with financial institution executives in their 
search for money. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me remind you that the 
early financial development of the United 
States was not unlike that of many lesser 
developed nations. The fact that both spe- 
cial classes of Americans and foreign indi- 
viduals provided their sayings to American 
industry until the masses of the people had 
advanced beyond subsistence levels to the 
stage of abundance was indeed fortunate. 
Without this base, the age of abundance 
might not yet have been attained. Within 
recent decades, the accumulation of savings 


-by large groups of individuals through insti- 


tutions like your local savings-and-loan as- 
sociations have broadened the savings base 
even further, and permitted more wide- 
spread gains in economic growth and in- 
creased our potentials. > 

The men in the savings-and-loan business, 
I know (and others in the savings business, 
I feel sure) are dedicated to doing their part 
to encourage the American people to pro- 
vide the savings that you men today and the 
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business leaders of tomorrow will require to 
keep America e 

Some writers have termed America “the 
People's capitalism.” If by this we refer to 
the fact that the average man is putting up 
the capital to support our further growth 
and progress through his personal thrift, it 
is an appropriate term. 


Problems Faced in Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 = 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Senator Proxmire be- 
fore the Zionist Organization of 
America, in San Francisco, Calif., on 
February 13,1958. 

In discussing the problems faced in 
the Middle East, the Senator presented 
sound recommendations for bringing to 
that important area of the world an era 
of true peace, and a rising standard of 
living to its poverty stricken peoples. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR PRoxMine BE- 
FORE THE ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA 
tn San FRANCISCO on FEBRUARY 13, 1958 
One year after the enunciation of the Elsen- 

hower doctrine, the Middle East stands as 

the greatest challenge to American states- 
manship in the world today, The Middle 

East challenges our ingenuity, our determi- 

nation, and our democratic faith. Our se- 

curity as a nation—indeed our very exist- 
ence as a nation—depends on whether—and 


“how—we meet that challenge. 


It is not through indifference that we find 
ourselves thus challenged. We know that 
the maintenance of peace and security in 
the Middle East must be one of the major 
aims of United States foreign policy. We 
know the vital importance of the Middle 
East's oil to the economic and military 
strength of the free world; we understand 
the strategic significance of the trade routes 
which pass through the Middle East; we 

the symbolic importance of the 


recognize 
Middle East's religious and historic sites. 


We have known, in short, that we ought 
to do something. But, somehow, despite the 
Eisenhower doctrine, despite the Baghdad 
Pact, despite our wooing of King Ibn Saud. 
despite our gifts of revolvers to Nasser, peace 
and stability today seem farther away than 
ever. 

We have falled. I submit, to achieve our 
foreign policy objectives in the Middle 
East, because we have failed to un- 
derstand the real nature of the problem we 
faced. The Middle East faces us today like a 
smoldering forest fire. At best our efforts to 
date have merely put on a sudden outburst 
of flame or halted momentarily a new out- 
cropping of fire; at worst what we have done 
has actually fanned the embers. But never 
have we taken the steps necessary gradually 
to destfoy permanently the sparks which 
ma day could erupt in a world conflagra- | 
on. 

What are the realities of the Middie East 
today? 

Pirst, the Middle East is a region of vast 
poverty and, more important, of increasing 
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awareness by its impoverished population 
that there can be a better way of life. Israel, 
of course, stands as a shining exception to 
this melancholy picture of a downtrodden 
people, still enchained by the economic con- 
ditions and social patterns of a feudal past. 
The fantastic development of Israel by her 
people has been one of the major forces, I 
believe, in making clear to the people of the 
Arab lands that they too could live better. 
The fact that the great potential wealth of 
the Middle East has been tapped by a very 
few Arab billionaires serves to bring the 
urgent problem into sharper focus. In every 
Arab country—no matter who the leaders or 
what the form of government—this “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations” is rapidly becom- 
ing the key political factor. 

It is precisely because the rulers of many 
of these Arab nations have been unable, or 
unwilling, to meet this insistent popular 
demand for economic and social improve- 
ment that Arab nationalism has made such 
headway. Deliberately explolted in the age- 
old pattern of dictators, nationalism in the 
hands of men like Nasser offers an outlet for 
popular discontent, 

The Soviet Union in turn has been waging 
an all-out campaign to win the allegiance of 
the Middle East Arab States, by appealing to 
the same emotions of discontent and na- 
tionalistic pride. It is not the likelihood of 
Soviet military invasion of the Middle East 
with which we must contend today. The 
Soviet technique is to win friends and in- 
fiuence people by providing the tools with 
which national ambitions for prestige, power, 
and economic development can be realized. 
Least among these techniques has been per- 
sistent Soviet propaganda exploitation of 
Arab enmity toward Israel. 

A popular demand tor a better way of life, 
& strident nationalism feeding in part on this 
popular demand, persistent Soviet penetra- 
tion—as if these three conditions were not 
enough, there exists yet a fourth element of 
disruption: the million or so Palestinian 
refugees whose misery is a constantly fester- 
ing open wound. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
United States is losing ground in the Middle 
East today. It seems to be little more than 
a matter of time before we are faced with an 
explosion which could place us on the brink 
of a tragic and pointless war. Can we re- 
verse the trend? 

I believe we can. } 

I propose that the following steps would 
greatly reduce the danger of further Soviet 
expansion and of a Middle East war between 
the Arab States and Israel which would soon 
engulf the entire world: 

First, let me say categorically here that I 
believe that the United States can and must 
do all it can to support the legitimate needs 
of Israel. America has no better friends In 
the Middle East today than Israel. In part 
I suspect this is because Israel today in many 
Ways resembles our own United States in its 
formative years. It is a new land and a 
Tefuge for the oppressed of many nations. 
It is firmly dedicated to the principles of 
democracy. It is a country of pioneers, carv- 
ing out of a wilderness no less harsh—and 
often much harsher—than our own frontiers 
& productive economy of free peoples. It is 
& melting pot of men and women of many 
cultures and many backgrounds living to- 
gether in unity and harmony. Perhaps most 
important, Israel is a nation which has vigor- 
ously attacked her many problems with posi- 
tive and constructive plans for development, 

In any efforts we make toward reducing 
the Middle Eastern tensions, we must make 
it umequivocally clear that we believe that 
Israel is here to stay, that her present bound- 
aries are not subject to third party negotia- 
tons. We must guarantee and commit our- 
Sclyes to defend Israel's right to existence. 
We must strive to get a commitment by the 
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U. N. to take forceful action against any 
on the State of Israel. We must 


crowded and strained economy. The integ- 
rity of Israel cannot be a bargaining point. 

Second. The present economic situation in 
the Middle East, with its explosive political 
implications, is a serious threat to the sta- 
bility of the entire area. Starvation and 
poverty, against a backdrop of billion-dollar 
oil fields is the raw material for strife and 
bitterness. Without economic development 
to meet tide of rising and legitimate expec- 
tations, peace in the Middle East will remain 
as much out of the question as it is today. 
For this reason, we should move at once to 
create a Middle East Development Agency, 
similar to that suggested by Senator HUM- 
PHREY, This agency must be adequately 
capitalized to do the regional development 
job so sorely needed. I am thinking of a 
multilateral agency in which the states of 
the Middle East would share equally with 
the more advanced nations of the West in 
the planning and execution of regional river 
development projects, regional malaria eradi- 
cation projects and a host of other projects 
which would utilize the enormous untapped 
resources, both natural and human, of the 
area, Let me assert, however, that to expand 
the economy of a country, only to have the 
increased wealth go to fill the already bulg- 
ing pockets of the rich will merely increase 
the explosiveness of the situation. The 
fruits of economic development must be 
broadly shared. An important corollary of 
this approach would be the greater use of 
America's surplus food and fiber to further 
economic and social progress, 

Third. We must exert real leadership to- 
ward the solution of the outstanding differ- 
ences between the Arab states and Israel. 
This is no easy assignment, but it seems to 
me absolutely essential that somebody move 
to break the stalemate. All the Middle East- 
ern states are spending abnormal resources 
on military defense. Think what even a 
little easing of the tension could mean in 
releasing energies and resources for con- 


structive development. 


Fourth, and equally important, I submit 
that we should do all we can to halt the 
arms race in the Middle East. In the poor 
lands of the Middle East, it is tragic to spend 
millions of dollars in sterile expenditures for 
armaments. Whether through direct nego- 
tiation with the Soviet Union or by use of 
the United Nations, we should stop the 
frantic building up of armed might. The 
Middle East today reminds us of the Balkans 
of 50 years ago—the same fierce passions of 
nationalism, the same increasing entangle- 
ment of the major powers, the same deadly 
growth of armaments. We think we are 
buying security with our arms, but actually 
we are laying the groundwork for conflict, 

Fifth. To build security, we should invig- 
orate the role of the United Nations in the 
Middle East. The Senate has already unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the cre- 
ation of a permanent Middle East United Na- 
tions Force to act as watchdog and fire- 
fighter. This U. N. force should be stationed 
on all of Israel's borders until such policing 
is no longer necessary. I would like to see 
President Eisenhower's “Open Skies” pro- 
posal given a try—thus providing a continu- 
ous inspection of sensitive areas and military 
preparations. p 

Sixth. We must take the lead in working 
for a permanent solution to the Arab refugee 
problem. The refugees live today in tragic 
surroundings and hopelessness largely on 
American bounty. Why can we not use that 
same bounty to move toward the resettle- 
ment of these thousands of homeless people 
in Arab lands? In a sense these men and 
women can provide replacements for the tens 
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of thousands of Jews who have migrated to 


' Israel from throughout the Arab world. 


Would the proposals I have outlined stand 
any chance of acceptance by the Middle 
Eastern countries and by the Soviet Union? 
I believe they would. 

For the nations of the Middle East there 
would be the opportunity for a real ad- 
vance on the path of economic development. 
Without any sacrifice of national independ- 
ence, there could be release from the crush- 
ing burden of mounting armaments. Given 
an opportunity such as the proposals I have 
put forward would present, I am convinced 
that a strong impetus would be given to the 
political growth of moderate constructive 
forces in the Arab nations. The new union 
of Egypt and Syria represents after all only 
the most extreme type of Arab leadership, 
Even they would be hardpressed, I believe, 
to reject a program such as I have suggested. 

As for Russia, I would venture to suggest 
that an arms embargo to the Middle Fust 
might well meet acceptance. Indeed the 
Soviet Union has herself suggested such a 
course in the past. By such an embargo, the 
whole area would rapidly become demilita- 
rized for all practical purposes. Today the 
growing possibility of an armed clash which 
could explode into world war III is omi- 
nous enough to give pause even to the men in 
the Kremlin. They could well have a gen- 
uine interest in making the Middle East a 
military no man’s land in the cold war. 
Even they must turn over at night at the 
thought of a Nasser an atom 
bomb. Russia, too, could hardly afford to 
boycott a generously conceived and financed 
Middle East Development Fund. Undoubt- 
edly she would seek to use it for her own 
ends, but that could hardly be easy and cer- 
tainly it could hardly be worse than the 
present all-out aid program carried on by 
the Russians directly. Indeed, should Rus- 
sia refuse to join with us in this effort this 
would be no loss. We then would appear, 
and rightly so, as the one great nation with 
a real interest in the progress and peace of 
the Middle East. Russia would be firmly 
identified as the power which is fostering 
poverty and disruption. 

How about the United States? 
would we gain? 

I think the answer is obvious. Slowly we 
would end the nightmarish quality of our 
present policy where every crisis is super- 
ceded by yet another. We would be working 
towards harmony in the Middle East instead 
of keeping alive difference and tension. We 
would be looking forward to progress instead 
of backward to unresolved conflicts. 


What 


Pan American World Airways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me and the article referred 
to in the statement, from the American 
Aviation Daily of July 31. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We are sometimes asked about the activi- 
ties of our private industry good will am- 
bassadors abroad. The Communists wall 
long and loudly that American business is 


3 I invite your 
attention to a page from American Aviation 
Daily of July 31. 

This newsletter reports on the excellence 
of the service rendered to the State Depart- 
ment recently by Pan American World Alr- 
ways, on the occasion of the evacuation of 
Americans from strife-torn Iraq. 

With 27 hours after our State Department 
had requested Pan Am's cooperation in the 
evacuation, 4 planes were on the job. 
That the job was well done is manifested 
by the Aviation Daily article, which tells 
of the State Department's gratification 
with the “wonderful cooperation” from Pan 
Am. 


From Aviation Dally of July 31, 1958 


Stare DEPARTMENT Uses COMMERCIAL AIRLIFT 
FOR EvACUEES FROM IRAQ 


The State Department reported this week 
that it has received excellent. help from 
Pan American World Airways in evacuating 
United States businessmen and tourists from 
Iraq since the recent revolt in that country, 
and that TWA would also have helped in 
the lift except for previous commitments 
which prevented them from responding 
instantly. 

Pan American, after receiving assurances 
that certain en route navigational aids were 
still functioning, responded with 4 alr- 
craft—l DC-70 and 3 DC-&B's. The first 
plane arrived exactly 24 hours after Pan 
American World Airways officials accepted 
the commitment; the second an hour later; 
and the other two within hours after that. 
Staging for the evacuation took place in 
Ankara, Turkey, where Pan American de- 
livered the planes. To date six flights have 
been operated, the most recent of which 
took place yesterday. Current schedule 
calls for 2 a week, 1 each on Monday and 
Wednesday. TWA had previous commit- 
ments which prevented them from making 
instant response to the request. 

Planes were chartered by State and will 
be paid for out of a special emergency fund 
set up for the purpose; Pan American World 
Airways, where possible, is collecting its 
normal fare from the non-Govenment pas- 
sengers. Because of the unusual conditions, 
the carrier is accepting promissory notes and 
personal checks as payment. Proceeds are 
being applied against the State Department 
bill for the service. In this way, receipts 
from the non-Government passengers are 
not allowed to be diverted into the Treas- 
ury Department's miscellaneous funds ac- 
count, draining State's already limited emer- 
gency fund. Pe 
REBEL REGIME ALLOWS PLANES IN ON LIMITED 

BASIS 


Evacuees, for the most part, are being 
picked up in Baghdad and flown directly to 
Rome, Some, however, have boarded at 
Basra to be taken to the Italian capital, and 
the attempt is now being made to make a 
pickup at Kirkuk, in northern Trag. The 
Iraqi rebel regime has allowed these United 
States planes in, along with those of other 
countries, on a limited basis, according to 
State Department officials. The United 
States evacuees, waiting their turns with 
nationals of other forelgn communities 
there, are all flying commercial. In cases 
of civil disturbances such as this, sees 
em commercial—not mili 
lift is essential. Our Government and the 
2 yar in opposition to any possible 

military implication into the situa- 
sans e therefore, is to exhaust all 
commercial facilities first. But it is en- 
tirely up to the civil carrier whether or 
not it wishes to offer its services. The State 
Department said that it had received won- 
derful cooperation from Pan American, how- 
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ever, and indicated it was gratified with 
the quick response the airline made to the 


request. 

Meanwhile, it has been reported that 
Middle East Airlines is supplying comparable 
lift to remove British subjects from the area. 
Viscounts are being used for.the thrice- 
weekly flights. British were allowed three 
because of the lesser capacity of the Vis- 
counts. 

This incident, it was learned, may also 
have provided some needed stimulus to a 
cooperative program talk about for some 
years now between alrlines and the State 
Department. 

The program would cover similar situa- 
tions throughout the world, and agreements 
with airlines serving areas which might be 
subject to Iraq-type disturbances would 
allow for greater cooperation. Seaboard & 
Western Airlines looked as if it were ready 
to sigh an agreement this week. State 
has also invited Pan Ameircan, TWA, North- 
west, Braniff and Panagra and intends to 
ask others to sign up. Defense Department 
coordination Is also included in the program. 


Alaskan Statehood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by him be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: i 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLAND 

As a longtime advocate of statehood for 
Alaska I am not only happy that that ob- 
jective has been achieved, but I am high- 
ly pleased with the almost universally fa- 
vorable nationwide response with which that 
achievement has been acclaimed. 

In the course of the debate preceding the 
vote on Alaskan statehood I had occasion to 
quote from, comment upon, and insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, some of the pro- 


statehood editorials taken from our Florida 


newspapers. And it is particularly gratify- 
ing that since statehood for Alaska was ac- 
complished public opinion in our southern- 
most States—as indeed elsewhere—so warm- 
ly welcomes the admission of the northern- 
most State. 

Those two States, Florida and Alaska, have 
much in common, Historically, both Flor- 
ida and Alaska were acquired from a for- 
eign power. Geographically, both States are 
peninsulas thrust away from the mainland. 
Before the admission of Alaska, Florida had 
the longest coastline of any State of the 
Union. Both have been largely populated 
by Americans coming from other States of 
the Union. The people of both are imbued 
with the ploneer spirit. Both are growing 
rapidly in population and destined to con- 
tinue to do so, and both offer certain unique 
attractions not found elsewhere in our 
Union. 

The winning of statehood for Alaska has 
been a long and arduous battle. It has 
been with us actively for all the 12 years of 
my service as a Senator from Florida. 
Throughout that considerable period it has 
been my privilege to see the devoted action 
of a man whom I know to be in large meas- 
ure responsible for this victory. 
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I refer to Ernest Gruening, Governor of 
Alaska from 1939 to 1953, and “Tennessee 
Plan” United States Senator-elect from that 
territory, whom I have known well and fa- 
vorably since our association at governor's 
conferences, while I was Governor of Florida 
and he was Governor of Alaska. 

When I entered the Senate, he was mid- 
way through his long service in the gover- 
norship, during which he laid the founda- 
tion for statehood. by getting the Territory 
financially prepared for it, and serving with 
great ability and dedication, as I learned 
from many Alaskans when I visited Alaska 
in the summer of 1953, several months after 
Ernest Gruening’s retirement from the gov- 
ernorship. He was then engaged in writing 
a book, The State of Alaska, which, through 
its marshalling of facts, proved a powerful 
presentation in behalf of Alaskan statehood, 
and has helped me to a fuller understand- 
ing of Alaska's problems. 

From the earliest days of my senatorship, 
Ernest Gruening sought to enlist my sup- 
port. No one in the Senate has been un- 
aware of his persistent and effective ad- 
vocacy of statehood for Alaska. He battled 
for it in the antechambers of Congress. He 
carried his message back into the States. I 
know that he has appeared before repre- 
sentative audiences in Florida’s centers of 
population, on the platform, over the air, 
and on television, and at the University of 
Florida at Gainesville, last winter, where he 
was honored by being asked to deliver the 
David Yulee Lectureship. The public opin- 
ion that he has helped mobilize in my State 
and throughout the Nation has been a pow- 
erful force in buttressing his personal ap- 
peals to Members of the Senate. 

Many have contributed to bringing the 
49th State into the Union, but, in my opin- 
ion, without Ernest Gruening’s unremitting 
efforts through the years, statehood for 
Alaska would not now be a reality. 


The People of the United States as I 
Know Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
received in the mail recently a short 
statement written by Dr. R. Dwarkadas. 
who had a fellowship to the United 
States in 1955 under our Government 
program. 

I think this is an excellent statement, 
and is further evidence of the value 
of the exchange programs which our 
Government fosters. I do hope my col- 
leagues will read the statement and 
agree with me that this program should 
be expanded. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THe PEOPLE or THE UNTTED STATES AS I KNOW 
THEM 


(By Dr. R. Dwarkadas) 

I shall not say here anything about the 
United States Government or their foreign 
policy, I like to say a few things about the 
People in the States—the common men as 
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they live, their outlook of the world and 
things, of their neighbors, of their hospital- 
ity to foreigners like us, of their preoccupa- 
tions, their likes and dislikes, and mostly 
the things that have impressed me during 
my short stay of 10 months over there. 

Couple of decades back the people had 
been basically isolationiste—the very people 
who said “No” to President Wilson on the 
eve of League of Nations. Now the people 
ere, of course, conscious of their role in 
International affairs, though not completely 
for they are rather shocked why they should 
be taken to task if something went wrong 
in Goa or in Cyprus, They are sensitive 
about Korea or Indochina or Israel because 
these problems have affected them rather 
intimately. On Asian affairs they have not 
had much knowledge though they earnestly 
and carefully listen to all points of views, 
especially the anticolonial point of view with 
great deal of interest and sympathy. On 
European affairs they seem to have a good 
deal of knowledge, a lot more than we on 
this side, mostly because of their ancestral 
connections and also because of the sound 
Perception—peace loving as they are—that 
good many big wars arose from that end. 
They are, of course, shocked at the rate 
of expansionism of the Soviet bloc and in 
their bewilderment sometimes criticize even 
their own beloved President Roosevelt for 
having been soft“ with Stalin. 

While the Constitution gives them a secu- 
lar state, the people are intensely religious. 
They are religious not in the sense of being 
very dogmatic. They are questioning and 
Speculative. I was impressed by the fact 
that they were lot more openminded than 
Philistine and wanted to know about other 
religions, especially Hinduism, Buddhism, 
eto. Even a mild dose of Upanishadic think- 
ing was a very stimulating experience. The 
most thrilling experience in their debating 
sessions was the regular cross-fertilization 
of ideas, To my mind, the advanced tech- 
nological triumphs, instead of making the 
people by and large grossly materialistic 
have turned them more and more toward 
spiritual speculations—a phenomenon of in- 
calculable significance to the success of 
Democratic way of life. 

Their socials and coffee hours. developed 
in a foreigner a surprising measure of a 
sense of homeliness. It is so nice to know 
that middle-class families go round to one 
another's places, inviting foreign boys and 
Girls, during the after debate coffee hours, 
to keep the ball of informed discussion fur- 
ther rolling, It is thrilling to notice that 
brilliant ideas crop up more spontaneously 
than in the regular debating sessions, No 
aspect of life is too technical nor too pro- 
fuse for these coffee hours. Invitees freely 
discuss a range of topics that varies from 
Segregation to the state of Nation or delin- 
quency to dating habits of American fe- 
Males. I had far deeper insights into the 
American dilemmas in these coffee hours 
than in handling the truckloads of litera- 
ture available on the burning problems of 
American life. In one of these socials I 
Was told how a student from New York gave 
the initiative to his friend from Wisconsin, 
In the Job of attacking McCarthyism at Wis- 
Consin. The initiative of the local man 
worked miracles, for the group began to see. 
the other side of the coin and became crit- 
ical of their own Senator. Again, I learned 
how the problem of segregation was not an 
easy one, and how there were many Souths 
and how progress was being made step by 
step and how progressive-minded people are 
Genuinely interested in attacking this prob- 
lem—a problem by no means of less magni- 
tude and of less complexity than our own 
Problem of untouchability. 

The most striking thing I noticed about 

common man in the United States is his 
Capacity to plan his lying in terms of fu- 
ture. It is amazing how a private enter- 
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preneurial system works out segments of 
Planning at lower levels. The consumer in 
States has a sense of planned values. He 
knows what kind of house he has to build 
in what span of time, what family plan- 
ning, how much to invest on luxuries, how 
much on necessities so on and so forth. He 
often succeeds in cutting the coat accord- 
ing to the cloth. He has visions of a future. 
He has practical plans for the present. He 
knows when to relax and how to relax. 
Sometimes I wonder the reason why the 
Government could talk less of planning is 
basically because the people in their homes, 
factories, etc., know how to plan their living. 

In most of the cases I know of, on the 
whole, the family life of the common people 
has been clear and honest, decent and nat- 
ural, The parents do not have the inevita- 
ble problem of finding out suitable 
matches for their boys and girls. The lat- 
ter, however, know how to take care of 
themselves. Girls and boys, when they are 
in love; are truthful to each other. If they 
are not, they are again truthful enough to 
tell each other that that is the case. 

To my mind the continuing prosperity of 
the United States is largely due to the con- 
tinuing vitality and dynamism of the com- 
mon people. They are creative, prone to 
constructive criticism rather than destruc- 
tive criticism. They not only believe in 
spinning new ideas and innovations in their 
way of practical living but also believe in 
finding ways of executing them. The prac- 
tical genius of the people makes their in- 
ventiveness to descend below the purely 
speculative levels to useful channels. On 
the whole they are a very agreeable and 
friendly lot. 


Delaware Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there are many historic mili- 
tary units in the United States. None 
has a greater record than the regiment 
in Delaware during the Revolution 
which was known as the Delaware Vol- 
unteers. 

A very fine statement relative to that 
organization was published in the last 
edition of the National Guardsman. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Tue BLUE Hen’s CHICKS 

“No regiment in the Army surpasses 
them in soldiership.” (Gen, “Light Horse 
Harry Lee.) 

Delaware's Volunteers, answering the Con- 
tinental Congress’ summons in 1776, took 
with them into camp champion fighting 
cocks descended from a legendary blue hen, 
In their first battle against the British, at 
Long Island, the fighting spirit of the out- 
numbered Delaware militiamen was likened 
to that of “The Blue Hen's Chicks,” a nick- 
name which guardsmen of Delaware’s 198 
antiaircraft artillery group still wear. 

Poorly clothed, seldom paid, once reduced 
by casualties to only a single company, the 
regiment fought in every major battle of the 
Revolutionary War but one. When Gen. 
George Washintgon accepted Lord Cornwallis’ 
sword at Yorktown, men of the Delaware 
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regiment stood proudly with thelr com- 
mander in chief—they had earned the right 
to be there. 

Hastily organized in 1655 to defend New 
Sweden, as Delaware was called, against en- 
croaching Dutch, the militia already was 
more than a century old by the time their 
gallant stand at Long Island inspired the 
whimsical nickname. 

Today their war honors read like a United 
States military history: French and Indian 
Wars, the Revolution, War of 1812, Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, Mexican Bor- 
der; World War I, in France as the 59th Pio- 
neer Infantry Regiment, predecessors to our 
modern combat engineers; World War II, 
fighting as beachhead antiaircraft artillery in 
the South Pacific; and Korean war service, 


Scientific Discoveries Made at Linfield 
Research Institute in Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
because the Senate soon will consider 
the Federal college scholarship bill, with 
its emphasis on achievement in courses 
in science, I think it is well to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing strides which have been at- 
tained in this field at one of Oregon's 
ae private institutions of higher learn- 


This is Linfield College, located in the 
city of McMinnville. At Linfield, re- 
search has promoted many significant 
and valuable scientific attainments. 
This has been particularly the product 
of the Linfield Research Institute, under 
the supervision ef Dr. Walter P. Dyke, 
able director of the institute. In co- 
operation with Linfield’s scholarly presi- 
dent, Dr. Harry L. Dillin, the Linfield 
Research Institute has developed many 
important inventions in such vital flelds 
as electronics. 

This program is thoroughly sum- 
marized in an article which appeared in 
the Oregonian of Portland of August 3, 
1958, written by John L. Denny, busi- 
ness editor of the Oregonian. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Denny’s ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LINFIELD 


RESEARCH BEHIND New X-nar 
INDUSTRY 
(By John L. Denny) 

A compact but complicated system of 
“black boxes“ that takes X-ray pictures so 
fast it can photograph the “insides” of an 
exploding bullet, will start coming off the 
production lines of a new McMinnville in- 
dustrial plant this month. 

This is the first Oregon industry to be 
incubated by the Linfield Research Institute, 
a basic research center which is growing al- 
most unnoticed at Portland’s doorstep into an 
institution of considerable stature in the 
scientific world. 

MORE INDUSTRIES LOOM 

The new enterprise, Field Emission Corp., 

may be only the beginning of industrial ap- 
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plications of the storehouse of basic re- 
search already accumulated at the institute. 

There’ is more to come, for the institute 
itself will break ground this month for the 
first step of a planned million-dollar expan- 
sion program which will equip it to offer a 
complete research service for Pacific North- 
west industry, buisness, and government. 

Initial project in the expansion program 
is a 12,000-square-foot building, on which 
construction will start next week, in a re- 
cently acquired 36-acre tract adjoining the 
college campus on the south. The tract will 
be developed into a combination research- 
industrial park. Half of the area will be a 
research center, the rest sites fer industry 
which manufactures products based on the 
results of research. 

This concept of a research center becom- 
ing the nucleus for Industry has proved 
notably successful at Stanford University, 
where the Stanford Industrial Park has be- 
come a major electronics center. 

Start of the expansion program was made 
possible by a 6150,000 loan to the institute 
by E. J. Linke, Carlton lumberman. Addi- 
tional phases will be undertaken as the in- 
stitute’s workload increases and capital 

available. Some of this may be 
provided by existing industrial firms, since 
industry rapidly is learning the value of 
having a handy source of research. 

The expansion program is belng handled 
by Research Development, Inc,, a nonprofit 
holding company created to develop the 
property for the institute. Eugene Marsh, 
McMinnville attorney, Is president, 

ELECTRONIC WORK FEATURED 


Since it was launched 12 years ago, first 
as a department of Linfield College and be- 


specialized 
nessing the principle of getting electrons 
out of a vacuum and putting them to use. 

Conventional method of doing this Is with 
a hot wire in a vacuum tube. At the insti- 
tue, they have found how to do this by 
stirring up the electrons in a piece of metal 
with a high-voltage shot, then squirting 
them through a tiny field emitter needle, a 
tungsten sliver ṣo fine it tapers to a single 
metallic crystal at the tip. 

This has much the same effect as squirting 
water through a fire hose, compressing the 
electrons into a fine stream. of extremely 
high density. 

This concentrated stream from the field 
emitter has several advantages over conven- 
tional methods of generating electrons. 
“Machines” can be made much smaller, for 
one thing. And with the definition 
of the fine, high-density stream, can do the 
job much faster and more efficiently. Then, 
too, getting rid of the heat necessary in the 
“hot wire“ method does away with the need 
for space and other provisions for cooling. 

MANY USES POSSIBLE 

Possibilities of useful applications of these 

“cold” electron guns are many and varied, 
and some of them could lead to industrial 
developments of major magnitude in the 
area. Better TV picture tubes is one pos- 
sibility. And little can be said about the 
possibilities in the field of high-frequency 
wave generation and radar, because of a 
Defense Department security cloak. In- 
formed observers, however, have dropped a 
few hints that stagger even a space-age 
imagination. 
Several outside firms have expressed an in- 
terest in manufacturing electronic devices 
developed at the institute, But these eastern 
companies wanted to send in their engineers 
to learn the techniques and processes, make 
the item elsewhere and leave Oregon hold- 
ing the bag. . 

Aware of both the immediate and prospec- 
tive possibilities that could create jobs and 
payrolls within the State, the institute folks 
decided to set up the Field Emission Corp. 
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as a separate manufacturing arm to 
the research and develop products. 


BSG ORDER ON HAND 


The new company will start life with a 
sizible order for its first product, It has a 
Navy contract for the high-speed X-ray 
machine which takes X-ray pictures at two- 
tenths of a micro-second—a micro-second is 
one-millionth of a second. 

The institute, meanwhile, is at work on a 
Government-financed research project which 
could result in the new company being 
swamped with orders. This study is to de- 
termine effect of the high-speed rays on 
living tissue, and whatever the outcome, the 
results will command considerable attention. 
If the super-fast X-rays are found to be less 
harmful than regular X-rays—and there has 
been a lot of recent national publicity on 
the danger of over-exposure—it would be 
reasonable to expect a bright medical future 
for the new X-ray tubes. If found to be 
more destructive of living tissue, cancer treat- 
ment possibilities would be opened up. 


DR, DYKE PRESIDENT 


President of Field Emission Corp. is Dr. 
Walter Dyke, director and guiding genius of 
Linfield Research Institute, who started the 
field emission studies in the coliege’s physics 
department in 1946. 

The institute has come a long way since 
Dr. Dyke started hg Sa research work with 
a grant of $5,000, g the coming year it 
will have a budget of $800,000 and a staff 
of 70 people, including mathematicians, bio- 
logists, physicists, chemists, engineers and, 
for the first time, an economist. 

Most of his growth has stemmed from Goy- 
ernment-financed research projects, plus an 
occasional job for a private or State agency. 
Dr. Dyke is steering the institute toward a 
closer relationship with business and indus- 
try, in a firm belief—which is shared by 
many—that research will play an ever-in- 
creasing part in the economic development 
of Oregon and the Northwest. 
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The Federal Government Moving in on 
the Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an excel- 
lent editorial entitled “Moving in on the 
Schools,” from the Washington Daily 
News of August 7, 1958. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MOVING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 


In both Houses of Congress, committee ap- 
proval has been given liberal bills to solve 
our educational problems by plunging the 
deficit-ridden Federal Treasury deeper into 
this field. The House is expected to pass a 
bill tomorrow giving scholarships to bright 
students, Z 

On top of the $1 billion or so the Govern- 
ment now feeds into public education via 
various routes, the bills before Congress pro- 
pose to go directly into the production of 
scientists, scholars, and teachers. 

Over the next several years, these bills pro- 
pose to dole out up to $1.5 billion for schol- 
arships, student loans, teacher training, etc. 
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Up to now, Congress has turned back the 
energetic effort to get the Government in 
the school-building business, But the schol- 
arship bill is the opening. It heads the 
same way. 

This all is based on the theories that too 
many gifted youngsters are not going to col- 
lege simply because they lack the money, and 
that only the Government can remedy this— 
generalizations never substantiated, 

There literally are thousands of scholar- 
ships which go begging every year. And the 
number of scholarships has been growing 
fast—the last survey indicated there were 
nearly 250,000. (The most liberal of the 
bills before Congress would provide an aver- 
age of 23,000 a year.) 

This Is called a shot-in-the-arm program 
a one-time deal designated merely to stimu- 
late State, local, and private effort for better 
education. Such programs repress rather 
than stimulate because they tempt people 
to depend on others for things they can do 
better for themselves. 

This simply is a part of the irresponsible 
push toward bigger Federal deficits; more 
power here in Washington and less for the 
States and the people themselves, 


Marshal Carlton G. Beall Nominated for 
Another 4-Year Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle under the headline “Our Own Mar- 
shal Beall Renamed for 4 Years More of 
Gun-Totin’,” written by Morrey Dunie, 
staff reporter, and appearing in today’s 
issue of the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

United States Marshal Beall has done 
a good job and is deserving of the reap- 
pointment which he has just received 
from the President. 

The news article by Reporter Dunie is 
well organized and is written in a humor- 
ous vein. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our Own MARSHALL BEALL RENAMED FOR 4 

Years More or Gun Torin’ 
(By Morrey Dunie) 

Yes, Johnny, there is a United States mar- 
shal for Washington. 

He doesn’t race a great white stallion down 
Pennsylvania Avenue in pursuit of cattle 
rustlers. And he rarely saves beautiful dam - 
sels In distress back at the ranch. 

Our marshal, Carlton G. Beall, doesn't have 
a long-barrel six-shooter strapped low on his 
thigh, and it’s pretty certain any one of 
your favorite marshals could outdraw him 
in a noontime showdown, 

But, Marshal Beall does wear a 38 caliber 
revolyer on his hip and has been known to 


arrest bad men around town. As a matter of 


fact our marshal and his 85 deputies made 
10,724 arrests in fiscal 1957. 

And just yesterday, President Eisenhower 
nominated Marshal Beall for another 4-year 
term. He became our marshal in 1954 after 
being a sheriff for 4 years out in the hinter- 
land—Prince Georges County, r 


1958 


Of course, no one seems to be able to re- 
member the last time our marshal or any of 


his deputies camped overnight on the Wash-. 


ington Monument grounds or on the Capitol 
lawn, sitting around a snapping campfire 
and eating beans from a bent tin plate. 

But they certainly have camped on a lot 
of doorsteps, serving annually more than 
400,000 separate civil documents on residents 
of Washington. 

In some ways, it may be unfair to com- 
pare Marshal Beall to those. TV marshals and 
their real-life predecessors of the Old West. 
Those men were marshals ali right, but they 
were Territorial)marshals where the only law 
was Federal law and they were the law-en- 
forcement officers. 

Marshal Beall's primary mission is to carry 
out the orders of the Federal courts, Basic 
law enforcement here ls left to the Metro- 
politan Police. But, as Beall points out, 
Washington is still a Federal jurisdiction 
and so, in theory, at least, we have two police 
chiefs—Robert V. Murray of the Police De- 
partment and Marshal Beall, 

Beall dresses in a neat business sult and 
bow tie, and works in a tastefully furnished 
air-conditioned office, One of the 94 Federal 
marshals in the United States and its Ter- 
ritories, Beall is, 40 years old. Probably the 
most he really has in common with those TV 
Tellows is that he's handsome enough to be 
one himself, 
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The Culture of a Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Northwest Arkansas Times, of Fayette- 
ville, Ark., entitled “The Culture of a 
Community.” 

This editorial was written by a chap- 
lain of the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in Fayetteville, and I think is an 
extremely fine statement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Northwest Arkansas Times of 
August 2, 1958] 
THE CULTURE OF A COMMUNITY 
(By Chaplain B. D. Willetts, Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital) 

Most generally we are unaware of the cul- 
ture of a community, but each one of us is 
adding to it daily. Culture is a word ysed 
to denote the summary of all influences of 
all people living together. We think mainly 
of culture when the community encourages 
people to grow in abilities and to live on a 
Triendly basis with one another. 

One would need to evaluate the musical 
activities, the theater, the movies, the social 
life, working conditions, the homelife, the 
Schools and colleges, business establishments 
and the organizations active in a community 
to get a picture of its culture. Altogether 
they produce an atmosphere in which men 
and women accept and contribute values and 
Standards of living which make up the cul- 
ture. Each one of us by our support and in- 
terest in one or all of these fields helps to 
make a desirable or undesirable neighbor- 

No one can be careless with his choice 
of activities for it makes up a part of the 
Culture In which we all haye to live. 
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What can most surely contribute to a real 
Innd-of-opportunity culture for our com- 
munity? It will be the ideals by which we 
live. Where do we get our ideals? Do we 
pick them up on the street? Such might 
not be the best for all of us, for some people 
are selfish and have a limited- interest. I 
believe that if one wants ideals that 
are dynamic and that make his life a strong 
influence for the finest culture, he will find 
them expressed and suggested in our 
churches and the Great Book which they use 
as the textbook of great living. If anyone 
is not acquainted with this influence and 
these ideals, he probably is not doling his 
part for a finer community. Each time we 
neglect to attend their worship services and 
study groups we are subtracting from the 
strength of the Ideals that would make us 
contented and many others happy. 

Everyone should be serious about the cul- 
ture of the community. One does not need 
to be rich to be cultured. He does need to 
have ideals and to enjoy the good things of 
life. The cultured person has more resources. 
of living and makes more opportunities for 
cultured living as your neighbor, 


Bombings in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


~ HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion of the civil rights committee of the 
Grand Lodge of the Knights of Pythias 
of the State of New York supporting a 
resolution submitted in this body by me 
and in the other body by my colleague 
from New York, Representative KEAT- 
ING, which seeks to deal with the very 
vexing problem of bombing schools, 
houses of worship, and other institu- 
tions, Negro or Jewish, in the South— 
and which, incidentally, could take place 
anywhere else. The resolutions have 
been submitted in an effort to provide 
the Federal Government with some area 
of jurisdiction, which is now in the twi- 
light zone, so that the Federal Govern- 
ment may deal vigorously with these 
affronts to our hational dignity, our 
national morality, as well as to the Con- 
stitution and the law. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: : 
RESOLUTION OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE 

OF THE GRAND, LODGE, KNIGHTS oF PYTHIAS 

Whereas there have been recent and 
alarming occurrences of bombings of houses 
of worship, community bulldings and homes 
in the South; and 

Whereas a question has arisen as to Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in such cases involving 
such bombing and violence: and 

Whereas the terrorizing of minority 
groups is deplored by all decent people; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in 
Congress, sponsored by Senator Jacos K. 
Javrrs and Representative KENNETH B. 
Keatine which would specifically authorize 
such Federal jurisdiction and permit Federal 
prosecution and investigation of racially in- 
spired bombings: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the grand lodge, Knights of 
Pythias of the State of New York, That— 

We urge Congress to adopt legislation that 
would close the gap, if any, in our Federal 
laws, and permit the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to intervene whenever Inter- 
state conspiracies are found to exist, work- 
ing to break State felony laws, resulting in 
such incidents noted above; and i 

We further urge that our order actively 
support the bills submitted by Senator 
Javirs and Representative Keatrno, and that 
& copy of this resolution be forwarded to 
Congress to indicate our position in this 
matter. 

Respectfully submitted by the civil rights 


committee. 
Max CAPLAN, 
Chairman, 
Approved under section 56 of grand 
statutes, 
Murny LEVENE, 
Grand Chancellor. 


Ed Wimmer Answers Attacks on Fair 
Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 


cently Mr. Frederick C. Othman, in his 
syndicated column, was critical of the 


national fair trade legislation which I 


have coauthored with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. A fine reply was made by 
Mr. Ed Wimmer, president of Forward 
America Publishing Guild, Ine., and vice 
president and public relations director of 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Othman's two articles on 
fair trade, and Mr. Wimmer's reply to 
him, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the REcoRrD, as follows: 

HILDA PREFERS CUT-RATE PRACTICE 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 

Wasuincton,—My bride, I must let the 
so-called fair traders know, takes a dim view 
of em. 

Particularly would she be pleased if they'd 
kindly quit worrying about her. She says 
they're doubtless fine gentlemen, every one, 
but that she can take care of herself buying 
an electric iron or a washing machine in any 
discount store in America. 

What brought up this ladylike outburst 
was arrival here of an assortment of fair 
traders to appear before the Senate small- 
business committee, headed by Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY, JR., (Democrat, Minnesota) 
who used to run a fair-trade drug store, him- 
self. 

My Hilda wouldn't have done business 
with the Senator; she patronizes cut-rate 

ts. Her theory is, why pay 44 cents 
for a large economy size when she can get 
the same thing down the street for 29 cents? 

Senator Humpnrey has up an assortment 
of bills which would tend to bring back 
prices at retall as fixed by the manufacturers 
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and I can only tell him that Mrs. O. wants 
no part of the deal. 

What particularly roused her was the evi- 
dence of Joseph Fleishaker, who operates the 
six Will Sale Appliance stores in Louisville, 
Ky., and who is president of the National 
Appliance and Radio Dealers’ Assn. 

He said he wasn't attacking the discount 
house as such, because it was only a symptom 
of the ills besetting the appliance industry. 
‘The trouble, he said, was the manufacturers 
boosting their production capacity ahead of 
time to take care of the growing population, 
His members want Congress to pass a na- 
tional fair-trade law allowing the manufac- 
turers to franchise dealers and set retail 


ces, 

“I'm not so much concerned about the 
dealers as I am about protecting the con- 
sumer,” he continued. “Your wife has suf- 
fered. Everybody's wife has suffered.” 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmme, Democrat, 
of Wisconsin, couldn't understand exactly 
how his wife had been hurt. 

“The service angle,” said Fleishaker. 
“The discount houses have eliminated serv- 
ice. An electric iron can be sold by mail at 
a ridiculously low price, but if it goes bad, 
the customer must ship it back, say, to the 
factory at Dayton, Ohio, to have it repaired.” 

That's where Fleishaker stepped on the 
toes of my Hilda, She'd seen electric irons 
that shoot steam into the clothes advertised 
at $19.50. Down she went to her favorite 
man on llth Street, who operates from a 
store that has nothing much on display ex- 
cept cardboard boxes full of merchandise. 
He sold her the identical iron for $11.38. 

It came in a sealed carton containing the 
standard manufacturer’s guaranty, which 
she promptly threw away. It's too much 
trouble malling frons back to the factory 
when busted, she said. 

Her iron, in any event, functioned per- 
fectly and she said she was willing to gam- 
ble. She saved $8.12 by patronizing the 
man who didn't seem to care whether she 
bought anything and who refused to wrap 
her purchase, If the iron goes cold when 
it should be hot she calculated she could 
pay a repairman and still be ahead of the 
game. Senator Proxmime seemed to have 
the same idea. 

“Why isn't it more logical to sell the ar- 
ticle at the low price.“ he asked, “and then 
pay for the service as needed?” ` 

“The other method is the historical way,” 
replied Fleishaker. That's when my bride 
had a notion (happily suppressed) to take a 
swing at him with her reticule. She said 
she wasn't interested in history when buy- 
ing an iron, particularly when it cost her 
68 more. 

WITNESS JOLTS THE Fam TRADERS 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 


Wasnincron.—American druggists, who 
are almost solidly behind a so-called fair 
trade bill making cut-rate prices illegal, 
got a horrid jolt today from Charles F. Fort, 
one of their own. 

Pharmacist Fort told the Senate Com- 
merce Committee that when the Louisiana 
fair trade law collapsed, he slashed prices 
10 to 50 percent on everything in his Baton 
Rouge drugstore. Business boomed so that 
his eight clerks were run ragged. 

Now he's got 52 clerks and 6 drugstores 
and he’s doing a $2 million a year business. 
— 859 simple, said the youngish, plumpish 

rt. 

“There are millions of people in this 
country who wouldn't think of spending 
$26.95 for an electric mixer,” he told the 
Senators. “But now there's many a man 
who'll drop into one of our stores (adv.) 
buy this same, identical mixer for $14.50 
and take it home to his wife for a birthday 
present.” 
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Fort said that his markup ranged from 
5 to 30 percent and that he never sold an 
item below cost. 

“We don't believe in giving our merchan- 
dise away,” he continued, “but we do keep 
our costs low so we can give the people a 
fair price.” 

He bitterly denounced the bill which 
would allow manufacturers to set retall 
prices on trade-marked merchandise, as writ- 
ten by Senators WIN Proxmme (Demo- 
crat, Wisconsin) and ex-druggist HUBERT 
HumPHREY (Democrat, Minnesota.) 

“If this bill is passed, you mean the con- 
sumer will have to pay more?” inquired Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND, Democrat, of South 
Carolina, who takes a dim view of the Fed- 
eral Government passing laws taking con- 
trols away from the States. 

“Yes, sir, unless he buys from us, because 
we'll go to court,” replied Fort. He quickly 
apologized for that one; said he meant no 
contempt for Senators. 

“What you're saying is you're against the 
bill,” suggested Senator THURMOND, who 
didn't seem insulted. 

Tes, sir, I sure am,” Fort said. 

He looked around the tiny hearing room 
with the crystal chandelier and the cupids 
on the ceiling, then he said: “If the people 
knew what this bill meant, you wouldn’t be 
able to hold these hearings in this little 
room.” “ 

The room was jampacked, incidentally, 
by fair-trade proponents; Fort was able to 
observe few mere customers. Senator ALAN 
Bratz, Democrat, of Nevada, was interested 
in his profits at cutrate prices. 

“Since slashing prices on everything in 
the store,” sdid Fort, “we've been making 
money. In fact, the only time we have to 
borrow is when we pay taxes—and that's 
no refiection on the Senate.” 

Druggist Fort, I hasten to add, had a re- 
ceptive audience in the two members of 
the subcommittee and my guess is that the 
so-called fair trade bill, after extensive hear- 
ings, will smother to death in one of those 
senatorial pigeonholes. 

(This letter is submitted for the record 
of the public hearings on fair trade, begin- 
ning, July 21, 1958, Washington, D. C., before 
Special Subcommittee on Fair Trade of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on the Humphrey-Proxmire bill, 
S. 3850, to establish Federal fair trade, by 
Ed Wimmer, president, Forward America 
Publishing Guild, Inc., 450 Commercial 
Square, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice president, 
public relations director, public relations 
division, National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc.) 

JuLy 12, 1958, 
Mr. FREDERICK C. OTHMAN, 
Daily News Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. OTHMAN: Several of our 
more than 100,000 members (many more of 
whom I am sure read your usually delightful 
commentaries) have complained bitterly over 
your most unfair attitude concernnig falr- 
trade legislation—designed to protect the 
very papers who are buying your commen- 
taries. 

In other words, Mr. Othman, you seem to 
go out of your way to ridicule and hold in 
contempt those who are testifying before 
Congress in behalf of fair trade principles 
while, on the other hand, you uphold, defend 
and eulogize the bait artist, chiseler, and 
discount-house operator who are little more 
than scavengers of the market place—prey- 
ing upon the uninformed, among whom is 
your own little Hilda. 

You say in your column that Hilda wishes 
the so-called fair traders would quit worrying 
about her, and would let her buy the things 
she wants at the discount house; that “Hilda 
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would not have patronized Senator HUDERT 
Houmrurer’s fair trade drugstore”’—because 
“Hilda believes in patronizing cutrate drug- 
gists.” You referred to those testifying for 
fair trade as “an assortment of fair traders,” 
which assortment included officials of such 
newspaper advertisers as Sunbeam Corp., 
Westinghouse, General Electric, Parke-Davis, 
Eli Lilly & Co., and many, many others, in- 
cluding representatives of the most respected 
organizations in the Nation. 

In my own testimony during hearings on 
the Harris bill, before the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
I asked the committee if any young man 
would dare to open a retail store in any 
neighborhood in which the discount house 
or price-baiting chain was dominant, and if 
freedom of opportunity could long exist in 
any area of the economy if our American 
philosophy is to be based on survival of the 
fittest instead of survival of that which Is fit 
to survive. 

Another of my questions dealt with profits 
and taxes, my contention being that loss 
leaders were now running into the billions 
upon billions of dollars in sales, on which 
no income tax is paid. I asked the com- 
mittee: “Why is it that price cutters always 
use the most advertised lines as baits, never 
offering a lesser known trademark of equal 
quality?” 

The chiseler and bait artist you and Hilda 
patronize, and whom you so often defend, 
are living on the reputations of the adver- 
tisers who need profits to promote and build 
up thosé reputations through papers buying 
your column. These people have no repu- 
tation of their own—except price cutter, 
and were it not for the legitimate manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, jobber, and retaller- who 
establish trademarked merchandise—where 
would your “discount dealer on 1ith Street“ 
be today? 

Your column ridicules the statement of 
Joseph Fieishaker, president of the National 
Appliance & Radio Dealers’ Association, for 


- his statement that “housewives are harmed 


by the ills besetting the appliance industry,” 
and again I ask you: “What young man 
would start an appliance store today?” And 
boys are sons of housewives, you know, who 
want them to make good. Why is it that 50 
or more appliance makers went broke, 
merged or were liquidated since your glori- 
fied discount house came into being, and 
do you think that is good for you and your 
Hilda? 

You say your “Hilda couldn't understand 
how she would be helped by fair trade,“ but 
if fair trade assists in keeping the trade 
channels of this Nation open to the 750,000 
graduating newcomers now entering the 
market place each year; if fair trade enables 
manufacturers and merchants to sell rep- 
utable goods at fair prices so that fair wages 
can be paid out of fair profite—isn't that 
better for Hilda? 

The small appliance store owner in your 
neighborhood may be your Sunday School 
teacher; a member of the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions, or Optimist Club, and when he dis- 
plays several refrigerators or television sets, 
and helps you decide which is best for your 
needs, and when he gives a service guaran- 
ty with what he sells: do you think you 
are being fair when you choose what you 
want through his efforts (or through adver- 
tising in the papers carrying your column), 
and then buy from the discounter? 

Furthermore, Mr. Othman, the regular 
price and savings you mention are completely 
misleading in that discounters always quote 
the list price of the manufacturer, which. 
unless fair traded, never prevails. So, the 
savings you mention are entirely fictitious. I 
would also ask your Hilda (and all the other 
bargain-seeking Hildas)—Why not fight for 
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a further savings by asking manufacturers 
to sell thelr merchandise out of freight cars 
or trucks, since Hilds enjoys trading in a 
store where goods are plied up in boxes with 
no service, wrappings, or fixtures? 

I am sure that automobile manufacturers 
could sell their cars direct from big ware- 
houses, with no guaranties, service, or fancy 
showrooms, thus eliminating the thousands 
of dealers, employees, taxes, electric signs, 
rentals, advertising, etc., which the dealer- 
ships represent. After all, hasn't the dis- 
counting, price slashing, unethical lst-price- 
shouting car dealer destroyed public trust in 
his business and the industry he serves? 
Hasn't the Congress viewed the bankruptcy 
of thousands of dealers and found evidence 
disastrous enough to warrant adopting a 
price-lableing act which is aimed at halting 
some of the lying advertising engendered by 
cutthroat competition? Do you think it is 
good for the economy when new car sales 
this year average a reported 846 loss per car? 

No trade, my friend, is good trade if it 
isn't fair trade, and Senator HUMPHREY and 
an overwhelming number of the House and 
Senate Members have endorsed this philos- 
ophy in their previous votes establishing na- 
tional fair-trade laws. So did the legislators 
of 45 States when they thought they were 
outlawing unfair trade, and how about the 
United States Supreme Court which ruled on 
several occasions that unfair trade prac- 
tices—loss-leader selling—is detrimental to 
the national welfare? 

Officials of Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., for 
example, testified that Bissell laid off 20 per- 
cent of our employees, and our sales went 
down 35 percent due to cutthroat pricing 
practices. 

Herman Van Mell, general counsel for Sun- 
beam, related that Sunbenm lost 74 percent 
of our dealers in Utah due to price wars, 
and he sald that following price wars in St. 
Louis, his company ended up with 135 out 
of 1,200 dealers; that 4 percent of Sunbeam 
dealers in price-cutting areas control more 
than 80 percent of Sunbeam volume. 

Consider the statement of General Electric 
that loss-leader selling ruins the manufac- 
turer’s reputation and decimates his distri- 
bution system. With this in mind, let me 
ask you why any salesman should’ bother to 
call on the Hildas of America, to interest 
them in buying new products when they 
know the Hildas will end up at a discount 
house? Isn't that what G. E. is saying when 
mar ie decimation of distribution sys- 

ems 

Dr. John Dargavel. National Association of 
Retail Druggists, has called upon the labor 
unions to face up to the fair-trade issue, 
reminding their leaders of the constant drive 
for. bigger pay envelopes and more fringe 
benefits, and he has asked them where these 
increases and benefits are to come from if 
union workers continue to hunt for loss- 
leader sales, discount house bargains, cata- 
log goods, trading stamps, and other free 
enterprise killing devices. 

It has been sald, and wisely, I believe, that 
the way a people spend their money deter- 
mines the kind of society they create, and 
it has been most encouraging to me to 
note that more people are asking, “What 
kind of a life can I buy with my money“? 
And there is a growing hunger for knowl- 
edge which says that in the exchange of the 
gifts of earth, unless they be in kindly jus- 
tice, Many may someday go hungry. 

of the 


Monitor, made the statement that if ethics 
are not restored to the market place, free 
enterprise is doomed. Pope Pius XI spoke 
of American capitalism 
and hard, that it no longer serves the spirit- 
ual needs of the average man. i 

In a resolution adopted by the Churches 
of Christ, they declared: 

“Economic institutions should serve the 
whole man, body and spirit, and it is the 
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church's duty to influence the development 
of economic institutions, policies, and prac- 
tices that are favorable to the right relations 
between all the people.” 

Do you honestly believe, Mr. Othman, that 
the assortment of so-called fair traders to 
whom you referred, are asking for anything 
more when they seek a system of economic 
traffic Ughts to help keep the road hogs from 
running American free enterprise over the 
precipices of predatory competition and mo- 
nopoly power? Aren't you willing to see, 
that economic gangsterism is no different 
than gangsterism in any other form? 

Advertising Age (another member of the 
assortment of so-called fair traders) has 
stated that Congress cannot walt any longer 
to halt the jungle-type competition that is 
over-running enormous areas of our market- 
ing system. Paul Fisher, of the Fisher Pen 
Co., who also testified during the hearings 


on the Harris bill, has said that ‘fair profits 


widely circulated through our economy, are 
essential to continued prosperity. Every 
citizen has a basic and fundamental right to 
fair and equal treatment.” 

Such publications as Advertising Age, and 
men of such reputation as those whom I 
have quoted, are not an assortment of so- 
called fair traders, and I can assure you that 
organizations such as the Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade are not headed up by 
selfish, greedy individuals who are seeking 
new ways and means of picking the pocket- 
books of women like your Hilda. 

We hear so much today about the young 
people who have lost their boldness and 
sense of adventure; their zest for explora- 
tion and risk taking; their capacity for dedi- 
cation, and we are told that a generation 
such as this is headed for the history books. 
We read that 33 percent of the girls and 25 
percent of the boys in one poll, favored 
Government control of all basic industries, 
while another poll showed 50 percent favor- 
ing Government censorship of the press, 
radio, and television. 

These kids are not communists and 
neither are their teachers, but you ask any 
assembly of boys and girls in our schools 
and colleges, how many want to venture 
into a business of their own, and the re- 
sults will amaze you. There was a time 
every For Rent sign on an empty store was 
a challenge to our youth, and, yes, to men 
over 60—but not now. 

If we had a market place governed by rules 
of fair play—the same kind of rules that 
keep baseball, football, and other sports 
alive, we could keep fair competition alive, 
and that is all Peter Sletterdahl, editor of 
the NARD Journal (National Association of 
Retail Druggists), has sought in his bitter 
denunciation of those who constantly use 
trademarked products as loss leaders or 
discount house items, to destroy legitimate 
competition. 

Senator Humphrey and other legislators 
supporting fair trade, can make themselves 
more popular with more people by beating 
the drums of those who are Amer- 
ican free enterprise into a gigantic bargain 
basement, but they belleve with Jonathan 
Swift, who wrote in Gulllver’s Travels: 

“Honesty has no fence against superior 
cunning, and since it is necessary that there 
should be a perpetual intercourse of buying 
and selling, and dealing with honesty, there 
must be a law to protect the honest dealer— 
else the knave gets all the advantages.” 

Abraham Lincoln must have been think- 
ing along these lines, when he said that the 
wolf could complain that his freedom was 

restricted when he was kept from the 
flock, but the restrictions enabled the flock 
to live. Bishop Fulton J. Sheen put it 
another way when he warned, that “freedom 
„to do as you please is decadent liberalism, 
while the freedom to do what you ought to 
do is the roots of civilization.” 
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Even the Hildas of America, who are 
caught in the present craze of something for 
nothing, should know that predatory compe- 
tition is the pathway to monopoly, and that 
monopoly always leads to high prices and 
national disaster, They should also know 
that if lustful men had been allowed to con- 
tinue their predatory course, there wouldn't 
be a live buffalo in America. The deer and 
pheasant would be gone. Many lakes would 
be emptied of their fish. Our great Red - 
wood trees would have been cut down. The 
wild game reserves we now so jealously pro- 
tect would not exist, 

Ignorance is not bliss, my friend. It 18 
oblivion, and oblivion it will be if the typical 
American housewife loses sight of the fact 
that her duty to her children is to give 
scope to their latent abilities, by giving scope 
to the economy which is to control their 
future standards of living. 

During the past year, there have been 
more small business failures than at any 
similar period in history, but the giant 
chains and discount houses, with their 
something for nothing ballyhoo, are in a 
stronger position than ever. As a result of 
cut-throat competition, thousands of sub- 
stantial businesses have merged or liqui- 
dated, and the president of a sizable super- 
market chain that merged with a bigger 
chain, said recently, that “competition is 
such that only the biggest can survive, and 
that is why we are selling out.” 

Yes, Senator Huarpurey owns a drug store, 
the operation of which must show a profit. 
The Senator is conyinced that papers 
handling your column must make a profit 
in order for your syndicate to make a profit, 
so they can pay you a profit on your talent 
and time. 

The Senator is also aware (as you should 
be) that profitable sale of the merchandise 
offered by reputable advertisers is the only 
thing that makes continued advertising pos- 
sible, and pardon me for saying so, but he 
knows, and you know, that no newspaper 
can make any money selling papers full of 
columns and news. 

And what a drab society we would have 
if all merchandise was sold in drab sur- 
rounding, with a don't care if you buy 
attitude,” which you say your Hilda pre- 
fers. Think for a moment what Washing- 
ton or any other city would look life if the 
business community was made up of stores 
without fancy fixtures, clerks, or services. 
Isn't that the way it is in Russia? And 
isn't it the Communists who condemn our 
profit system? 

No-profit operations cut the number of 
newspapers some 50 percent in the past 
decade, which cut the number of prospects 
for your column accordingly. If all the 
Hildas of America would seek out ways and 
means of buying everything at the lowest 
possible price, with nothing in mind but 
price, their pocketbooks would become an 
economic H-bomb. < 

In other words, the women of America 
have the fate of their families, and perhaps 
that of the Nation, in the purchasing power 
they now control, and if that power is un- 
derstood and used wisely, the women of 
America can open up the greatest era of 
human progress and prosperity in the history 
of the world. 

Man, I am sure, was never produced to 
become s mere belly for the producta of his 
hands and machines. He was born with a 
personality and a soul, but if the economic 
environment is to become a contest of who 
can cut who's throat the quickest and deep- 
est, is to prevail, then man a product will 
become. 


I want my boy to have his chance in a 
market place where the rules of fair play 
are the same as those on the baseball dia- 
mond or In the fight ring; not to be struck 
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out in a jungle-type warfare brought forth Hungary, secretly tried and executed Imre Time sheds light on some aspects of the 


by unrestrained competition, 
Very truly yours, 


En WIMMER, 
Vice President, Public Relations Di- 
rector, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc., Public 
Relations Division, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Who Are They? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Will McGrath, one of Cincinnati's lead- 
ing citizens, has called my attention 
to the editorial in the August 1 issue of 
United States News & World Report, by 
David Lawrence, entitled Welcome, 
Murderer.” 

This editorial says so well what the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
has ben trying to convey to the Congress 
and the American people for many years; 
namely, that we hurt our cause with the 
people behind the Iron Curtain who are 
so violently opposed to their Communist 
masters, when we meet and deal with 
them at summit conferences. 

WELCOME, MURDERER 
(By David Lawrence) 


Somehow, to carry on conferences at the 
United Nations with Sobolev or some other 
Ambassador from the Soviet Government 
seems tolerable to a degree as a formal mech- 
anism of diplomacy, but to sit down and 
fraternize with the arch-conspirator—the 
man who ordered guns and tanks to shoot 
down and trample upon men, women, and 
children in Hungary just a few short months 
ago—that is something else again. 

If summit 8 to be held with 
rulers whose hands are soaked with the blood 
of thousands of human beings killed in 
eastern Europe, then indeed have we lost 
sight of fundamentals and succumbed to a 


passion for appeasement of the present-day 
Hitler. 


Only 2 weeks ago, the United Nations, in 
a special report, was deploring the fact that 
the Soviet Union had disregarded the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly which had de- 
manded information about the trial and 
execution of the patriots in Hungary. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Ambassador to the U. N., said 
on July 16: 

“This new and revealing report shows that 
the United Nations has good reason to remain 
deeply concerned over the tragic situation in 
that country. The murders of Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and other Hungarian patri- 
ots will never be forgotten. The perpetrators 
of these acts have reverted from civilized 
behavior to the law of the Jungle. These 
frightful acts are obviously not the acts of 
Tree Hungarians but of puppet rulers kept in 
power by Soviet military forces. In the name 
of simple humanity, these killings must 
stop.” 

And here is what the Government of the 
United States said about it in a special state- 
ment Issued by the Department of State on 
July 17: 

“The U. N. report makes it abundantly 
clear that the Hungarian regime, which was 
forcibly imposed by the Soviet Government 
in November 1956, and has since been sup- 
ported by the presence of Soviet troops in 


Nagy and his associates In flagrant violation 
of assurances of safe conduct and of recog- 
nized conditions of immunity * * +, 

“The Committee (of the U. N.) also calis 
attention to the fact that the Soviet and 
Hungarian Governments have continued to 
persist in their refusal to comply with reso- 
lutions of the United Nations General As- 
sembly and to cooperate in any way with the 
Committee, * * + 

“The United States Government is con- 
vinced that the nations of the world, feeling 
a deep sense of shock and revulsion at the 
events in Hungary, will not assume an atti- 
tude of indifference permitting the Soviet 
and Hungarian Governments to escape the 
full weight of the opprobrium that they 
must justly bear because of their actions.” 

The Committee reported also that it has 
evidence that 33 patriots have been sen- 
tenced to death and that more may shortly 
share their fate. 

Who gives the command for these mur- 
ders to be committed? Naturally, it’s the 
man who holds the top post in the Krem- 
lin—none other than Nikita Khrushchev. 

This is the man we are asked to “welcome” 
ata “summit” conference. 

What a strange delusion has swept the 
world, and particularly so many misguided 
persons in the parliaments of the free peo- 
ples, as they enthusiastically urge “summit” 


recent recession which should be of sig- 
nificance to some current legislative 
proposals being considered by Congress 
and congressional committees. The 
facts which it reveals concerning the 
trend toward recovery should be a warn- 
ing against passage of the many spend- 
ing proposals which will be presented in 
the closing days of this session. 
THREE Recessions—Scorecarp SHOWS 1958's 
Was SHORTEST 

How does the 1957-58 recession compare 
with the two other postwar business dips 
of 1948-49 and 1953-54? Last week the non- 
political Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment brought out a remarkable set of graphs 
that for the first time put the recent down- 
turn in clear foous—and incidentally laid 
to rest some cherished views about com- 
bating recessions. Starting at the first real 
dips, CED individually plotted such prime 
indicators as industrial production, gross 
national product, employment, inventory 
changes, plant expansion, month by month 
or quarter by quarter to show the relation- 
ship of each to the others. Conclusion: the 
current recession is the shortest and prob- 
ably the mildest of the three. It Is also the 
recession that proved it a fallacy to consider 
tax cuts and heavy Government public works 


conferences. Is it that somehow, by sitting pump priming, either together or separately, 


down uder the glare of the kleig lights and 
television, with cameras clicking and thou- 
sands of newsmen looking on, some sort of 
“deal” can be arranged which supposedly 
will—as Munich falsely promised—give us 
“peace in our times”? What nonsense. 

Have we lost our perspective? Are we to 
forgive and forget the murders of innocent 
persons in Siberia? Are we to deprive the 
enslaved peoples in eastern Europe and in 
the Middle East of their hopes for emanci- 
pation? 

What of the traditional ideals of the lib- 
erty-loving peoples of Britain, France, and 
America? Do we believe in them still? Or 
do we rush with open arms to welcome the 
man who has blasphemed us, the man who 
stirred up rebellion in the Middle East and 
sent weapons to Nasser to help him threaten 
and then annex, 1 by 1, the defenseless 
states adjacent to Egypt? 

What principle of humanity beckons us 
to do aught but deal sternly with the mur- 
derer who is today the foremost enemy of 
peace in the world? 

What principle of “diplomatic courtesy” 
requires us to remain silent when the man 
who has threatened to “bury us“ comes to 
our shores supposedly to “negotiate” some 
vague agreement that will never be hon- 
ored by him—tf, indeed, one is ever signed? 

We should, of course, assure the personal 
safety of Khrushchev, but we should din in 
his ears daily the case against murder and 
tyranny. 

Let the kinsmen of the patriots of the 
captive states parade flag-draped coffins 
down the streets of New York City day after 
day during Khrushchey’s visit so he may be 
reminded that in America, at least, we do 
not glorify murderers. Let the placards 
read; “ ‘Welcome,’ Murderer,” 


Three Recessions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


of OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the August 4 issue of 


as the speediest and surest cure for any 
business lag. 

Overall, the recession hit bottom in April 
1958 in the jigtime of 9 months—2 months 
faster than the 1949 recession and a full 4 
months sooner than In 1954. At times, par- 
ticularly during February and March, the 
current slide was sharper than in the other 
two recessions. But so was the upturn. 
Gross national product has apparently 
turned around after dropping for two quar- 
ters, versus a year of backing and filling 
in 1949 and a year of decline in the 1954 
business downturn. Industrial production 
recovered in 8 months, versus 11 months 
and 12 months before any steady rise took 
place in the other two postwar recessions; 
the percentage of workers unemployed 
turned down after 8 months, faster than 
before. 

The CED charts seem to be more proof 
of the correctness of the administration's 
course in opposing loud congressional de- 
mands, and some by businessmen, for heavy 
tax cuts and a vast program of Government 
spending. According to CED's graphs, 
neither course would necessarily have ac- 
celerated the recovery. Despite 1954's tax 
cut, personal income took 14 months to re- 
gain and hold lost ground. This time per- 
sonal income is almost back to prerecession 
leyels in 10 months, without any reduction 
in taxes. At the start of the 1949 recession, 
Government spending was sharply increased, 
yet employment showed no improvement for 
8 months. Without such help this time, the 
strong upturn came in 8 months. Accord- 
ing to Keynesian theories of countercyclical 
government pump-priming, 1949's recovery 
should have come considerably faster than 
it did, while 1958's should be much slower. 

Where does the United States economy go 
from here? On CED's charts a major 
booster out of the 1949 and 1954 reces- 
sions was the turnabout in inventories. In 
the 1949 recession businessmen continued to 
-liquidate inventories for more than a year, 
in 1953-54 for 15 months, before any siz- 
able upturn took place. This time the rate 
of inventory liquidation seems to be bot- 
toming out after 2 quarters, though no 
one is willing to predict any heavy accu- 
mulation in the near future. Business out- 
lays for new plant and equipment are a 
more worrisome problem. The 1958 slide in 
expansion expenditures has already gone on 
for 3 quarters and may continue for possibly 
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another year, thus hoiding the general econ- 
omy down. 

What might accelerate the recovery, re- 
gardiess of what happens to inventories and 
Plant expansions, is housing, which CED's 
chartists call the economy's ace in the hole. 
After dropping farther than in either of the 
two preceding recessions (13 percent versus 
2½ percent in 1953, 3% percent in 1948), 
the annual rate of new housing starts broke 
through prereeession levels in June, and the 
industry is expected to pump $1 billion into 
the market for men and materiais this year. 


Millions of Enslaved Europeans Watch 
With Anxiety Struggle Between West- 


ern Democracies and Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following memoran- 
dum released by the Ministry of Foreign 
affairs of the Polish Government in 
Exile, with headquarters in London: 
POLISH: GOVERNMENT (IN EXILE), 

Ministery or FOREIGN Arrams. 
London, S. W. I. July 28, 1958. 
MEMORANDUM 

About a hundred million human beings, 
enslaved by Russia in Europe alone, are 
with greater and greater anxiety noting 
every move of the western democracies in 
their struggle with international commu- 
nism or rather, in plain language, with So- 
viet Russia. For the fate of these hundred 
Million people and of their countries de- 
pends on the outcome of this struggle. Not 
only their future is ever more menaced; 
the democratic, great powers of the West 
are ultimately no less menaced, Realiza- 
tion of the undoubted community of inter- 
ests within the whole civilized world, both 
the part in Russian bondage and that which 
is still free, impels the Polish Government 
now in exile to turn to the Western Powers 
with the appeal that the following consid- 
erations be seriously taken into account, 

1, In these times of unparalleled speed in 
technological progress, Russia has undoubt- 
edly very important achievements behind 
her. In some fields, her rate of progress 
outstrips that of the West chiefly due to 
successive dictatorships mercilessly explolt- 
ing the enormous reserves of enslaved popu- 
lations forced to labor for the Soviet state 
to the limits of human endurance and in 
conditions of the direst poverty. It would 
be erroneous, however, to affirm that the 
spectacular attainments of Russia's tech- 
nology in given fields provide a just measure 
of her power in general. The economic 
methods of communism, based on extremé 
exploitation of the population and marked 
by spasmodic, often impracticable planning, 
is the antithesis of all that goes to make 


up the power of a modern state, one based 


on universal freedom, with a steady growth 
in the general prosperity and happiness of 
the people. It will probably be no exag- 
geration to afirm that the present appraisal 
of Russian power by the West 18 largely the 
result of an assiduously self-inculcated be- 
lief in the existence of this power, a belief 
that is moreover enegretically propagated by 
the Western Powers themselves. 

In reality, however, 20th-century Russia 
has never been able effectively to withstand 
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any country without fundamental help 
from the West. Whether in tsarist or in 
Communist times, Russia invariably suf- 
fered defeat whenever this help was lack- 
ing, and gained yictories only when in re- 
ceipt of such aid. It will suffice to recall 
the Russo-Japanese War, the First World 
War, and the Polish-Russian War (of 1920) 
in which she was decisively defeated; even 
the Second World War was marked by strik- 
ing German victories and an advance deep 
into Russia until the tide was turned by 
lavish heip given her in the form of sup- 
plies, weapons, ammunition, military equip- 
ment of every kind, and even shipments of 
food. 

Naturally, the above remarks are not 
meant to suggest the present war effort of 
Russia should be made light of; they are 
merely intended to point out that Russia's 
actual possibilities should not be over-esti- 
mated, Russia is unable to maintain an 
equal footing with the western democra- 
cies in critical times; the West should 
therefore adopt a more determined and 
categorical attitude towards Russia's ex- 
pansion. Confirmation of the justice of this 
observation would seem to be provided by 
the decline in Russla's prestige after her 
relatively mild reaction at the outset of the 
Iraqi upheaval, when it appeared that the 
Western Powers would, after landing their 
troops in Lebanon and Jordan, continue a 
more determined line of political action. 

2. Despite the vociferous propaganda of 
international communism regarding the al- 
leged aggressive aims of the United States, 
the Polish Nation—and doubtlessly all the 
other captive peoples—has no illusions on 
the point of Russia's own intentions while 
harboring no doubts regarding the sincer- 
ity of the peaceful objectives of the United 
States and the other western democracies. 
The Poles, however, consider that these ob- 
jectives can be attained only if based on 
a broader foundation than that afforded 
by acquiescence in lawlessness already com- 
mitted, and by mere declaration that future 
lawless acts will be opposed. After all, the 
tactic of Soviet aggression is fully based 
on the conviction heretofore firmly held in 
Russia and in the rest of the world that 
she can be sure of impunity for all her 
more or less treacherous acts of aggression. 
Moreover, Russia's strategical policy is like- 
wise based on this premise. Her latest 
achievement is the shifting of Iraq from 
the orbit of the Western Powers to that 
of the East, even if the new Iraqi regime for 
a time pretends neutrality. When this 
successive victory of Russia’s is consolidated 
by her and accepted by a resigned West, she 
will again take the latter by surprise on some 
other sector, in the meantime playing fer 
time by raising hopes of the most varied 
conferences calculated to maintain the 
illusion that durable peaceful relations be- 
tween East and West can be arranged with- 
out Russia changing her present attitude 
and abandoning her final objectives. 

The Polish Government returns to the 
suggestion made in several of its previous 
memoranda, viz, that the only effective 
means of interrupting the series of Russia's 
successes in the field of aggression is for 
the western powers, upon a broadly con- 
ceived international forum and in unequiv- 
ocal determined and global fashion, to de- 
nounce all the Soviet acts of violence and 
lawlessness, beginning with the subjugation 
of the central-eastern European mations and 
ending with the Iraqui! coup d'état, in which 
Russia has skillfully exploited Arab natlon- 
alism for her own political powers, 

A. The passivity hithertofore maintained 
by the western powers with relation to Rus- 
sla's violation of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the captive nations is confirming the 
belief current in Russia and even in the free 
world that the western power’ are convinced 
of the invincibility of her power, and that 
they rear it. It would seem indicated to 
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make an effort to reverse this state of af- 
fairs, so that Russia should realize and 
actually believe the West is determined to 
restore order in world relations, to make good 
all the lawless acts committed by Russia, 
and to prevent the realization of any new 
ones planned by her. Only then will pos- 
sibilities arise for the construction of last- 
ing global peace and for the development of 
universal prosperity throughout the world. 
Only then would the danger of a new war, 
now ever closer, be removed. 

4. Russia's declared intention of assuring 
her own security but by violently imposing 
so-called friendly governments in the weaker 
countries bordering with her is sheer 
hypocrisy and should no longer be tolerated. 
It is, after all, quite clear that these friendly 
governments are not national governments 
but the administrative organs of a Russian 
occupation. A Polish attack on Russia in 
1939 was inconceivable. It was Russia that 
concluded an alliance with Germany in or- 
der to effect a new partition of Poland. With 
independence restored to Poland, any pos- 
sibility of aggression on her part would be 
similarly unthinkable. It is quite clear that 
a foreign occupation evokes a psychological 
reaction that mäkes friendly feeling for the 
occupying power impossible, Russian state- 
ments that harmony and amity allegedly 
mark Polish-Soviet relations are nothing but 
cynical falsehoods unworthy of any credence. 

Orthodox, and in time even amicable re- 
lations so necessary to assure the peace of 
the world between Russia on the one hand, 
and the nations now subjected by Russia on 
the other hand, can be attained only when 
the latter are liberated from foreign occupa- 
tion with their full liberty and independence 
restored and assured' against renewed aggres- 
sion. This assurance can be provided pri- 
marily if the countries now subjected by 
Russia form a confederated and neutralized 
zone in central-eastern Europe, the integrity 
of which would be guaranteed by all the 
powers interested in maintaining peace in 
the world. Such a pacific setlement of Euro- 
pean relations would facilitate a settlement 
likewise in other parts of the world if only 
as an outcome of the release of political 
tension in Europe. 

5. The whole Polish nation, comprising 
Poles in the homeland and elsewhere, un- 
doubtedly together with all the other na- 
tions subjugated by Russia, desires to co- 
operate with the western powers in this 
field insofar as this is possible at present, 


What Union Members Have Been Writing 
Senator McClellan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST, GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, the 
following article, shortly to appear in 
the Reader's Digest, is.a very sad and 
revealing one. 2 

Mr. John Dos Passos, its author, is & 
sincere and honest writer who has been 
so impressed with the lack of freedom, 
fair play and Americanism prevailing in 
some labor unions that he has been com- 
pelled to write the truth as he found it. 

The article seems to have the full en- 
dorsement of Senator JoHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN, who permitted Mr. Dos Passos 
to go over the letters in the files of the 
Select Committee on Improper Activities 
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in Labor and Management Fields. The 
Senator writes as follows: 

The letters that we have received have 
been not only a source of information for 
the committee, but a source of great en- 
couragement and inspiration. As John Dos 
Passos points out, one cannot help but be 
impressed with the intelligence, stamina 
and fighting spirit of this cross section of 
America. 


It is clear from this response that prob- 
lems exist for union members that need at- 
tention and need it now. Not only are they 
denied the rights to which they are entitled, 
but in many cases their treatment has been 
utterly degrading. It is incumbent upon 
union officials, both local and international, 
to meet their responsibilities to their mem- 
bership. x 
I trust that this article will help to re- 
awaken the selfless idealism of trade union- 
ism which has guided union officials for so 
many years in the past. 


Mr. Speaker, We will now hear loud 
screams that this article is antilabor 
from the usual quarter. To this I can 
only reply, in the words of the two 
closing sentences: 

They want action. They want legislation. 
‘They want protection. The want democracy. 
We pray to God that we will some day get 
some laws passed in this country that will 
help us working people rid ourselves of these 
dictators so that we can govern ourselves. 


WHAT Union MEMBERS Have BEEN WRITING 
BENATOR MCCLELLAN 
(By John Dos Passos) 

Im sorry I can't sign my name, as it may 
mean my life or my livelihood. We may as 
well admit we are living under a labor autoc- 
racy—graft, rackets, intimidation, goons, etc, 
For fear of being bumped off, ostracized, or 
deprived of making a living, I'm afraid to 
sign my name.” 

These sentences are from a letter by an 
American workingman, addressed to the Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor and Management Fields, popularly 
known as the McClellan committee. 

Congressional committees are accustomed 
to an enormous mall, but the correspond- 
ence reaching the McClellan committee ever 
since its hearings started bids fair to set a 
record. Last February if was estimated that 
100,000 letters had been filed away in the 
committee's offices. Hundreds more pour in 
every week, 

They come from every State of the Union, 
from men and women in every trade and oc- 
cupation; hod carriers and seamstresses, op- 
erators of draglines and makers of delicate 
dental equipment; from steelworkers, ditch- 
diggers, salesmen, miners, musicians, and 
machinists. Letter after letter is written in 
fear, fear of violence and loss of job, This 
reporter read thousands of them. It was an 
awekening experience. This is no organized 
campaign. These letters come from the 
heart of the American people, spontaneously. 
It took great courage and bitter experience 
to write them. How many hundreds of thou- 
sands more disillusioned people are repre- 
sented by these letters? 

The member who protests against the way 
his union is being run does so at his own risk. 
“I'd never have another job on the water- 
front if they knew I'd written this,” a stere- 
dore warns. A number of men typed a peti- 
tion asking the committee to investigate 
strong-arm methods used by their local busi- 
ness agent. Can't sign names,“ 
verawled at the bottom of the sheet. 
be blacklisted.“ Some of them put it jok- 
ingly. "I'd aign my name, but I don't like 
my undertaker.” 

Not all the writers have let themselves be 
terrorized; many are ready to fight. “You 
ere our last hope,” writes a union member. 


“We'd 
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“I don't like to live in fear for the rest of 
my life, but if I am asked to testify I shall.” 
Here's a courageous house painter: “The 
goons got nine-tenths of the rank and file 
scared. That's the reason they don't come 
to meetings: Tul face any of ‘em for you, 
Senator. I've lived 63 years now, how much 
longer can I live? But for God's sake give 
these young men a chance to raise their 
families.” 

Many write in anger. “Is this the United 
States of America or where are we?—when a 
man has to see his family in want because 
he didn't approve of what the union officials 
were doing and had nerve enough to say so.“ 
A veteran writes: “Is this what I fought for 
in World War II?“ 

These are not cranks addressing the Senate 
committee. None of them is opposed to 
unions as such. Many have devoted their 
lives to the labor movement. But they want 
labor leaders to be subject to the law like 
everybody else. Again and again they draw 
the distinction between the leaders and the 
rank and file. They feel that proper iegisla- 
tion, before it’s too late, can save the labor 
movement. 

“All labor will profit by these investiga- 
tions.” one man writes. “Your investiga- 
tion has been rought on unions but all 
unions will be the better for it.“ “Clean up 
this mess, another pleads. “Make it so a 
man has a right to work and not have to 
bow down to them damn Hitlers.” 

Why, if there is so much discontent within 
the unions, don't we hear more of rank-and- 
file action? Senator MCCLELLAN himself 
asked that question In a speech which drew 
comment from union members. 

“You state, Senator, that members can do 
a lot to clean up their unions by standing up 
for their rights," wrote a railroad worker. 
“We did Just that, and there are 50 men in 
this little mountain city walking the streets 
for a job.“ 

This reporter traveled to the little moun- 
tain city to meet that worker. For his pro- 
tection, let's call him Jones—though having 
lost his Job, he has little more to lose. 

It is a rainy Sunday afternoon. Jones and 
his friends have called a meeting of most of 
the 50 men in the assembly room of their 
social club. Locomotive engineers, conduc- 
tors, braͤkemen, switchmen, railway clerks— 
all so eager to tell about the raw deal they 
got that they keep interrupting one another. 

“Don't have no respect for the rank and 
file. * * * All they care about's your money. 
* * * They've been in there too long.” 

It comes as a shock to an outsider because 
the railroad unions are among the oldest in 
America. “If you don't like the leadership, 
why can’t you put them out and elect some- 
body else?“ this reporter asks. The whole 
room breaks into a loud horselaugh. 

“Mister, you don't understand,” Jones 
says. “The only way you can get your ballot 
counted is by voting the way the boys up- 
stairs want you to. They had it their own 
way so long they think we're a bunch of 
suckers,” 

An elderly railroad employee tells this 
story: Many years ago a union management 
made some bad investments of union funds. 
In 1927 the union faced bankruptcy, The 
management appealed to the members to ball 
them out by buying loyalty certfficates, 
which resembled bonds. Wheu-these didn't 
sell fast enough the members were given a 
choice between a $100 assessment and a $100 
loyalty certificate. Six million dollars was 
raised in this way. 

These loyalty certificates were supposed to 
pay 4-percent interest. 
of small print, to the effect that they would 
be payable “at the discretion of the trustees 
when funds became available." They never 
became available. 

When a new Industrial union for an oper- 
ating rallroad crafts was formed, these 50 


But they had a lot 
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workers decided to go along with it. They 
liked its constitution, which called for direct- 
election of officers, limitation of salaries, the 
referendum and recall, local self-government, 
and public accounting of funds. But they 
had reckoned without the unfon-shop con- 
tracts approved by the Railway’ Labor Act. 
When they joined the new union they were 
cited by their old unions. The men put up a 
long fight with the National Railway Adjust- 
ment Board and in the courts, but in the 
end they were fired. 

The fight has gone on year after year. 
The rank and file of their old locals peti- 
tioned to have these men reinstated, but the 
leadership said no. “We've been under pres- 
sure for 5 years, one of the ousted men wrote 
the McClellan committee. “You never knew 
which knock on the door would mean vio- 
lence, or which phone call would be a threat. 
Don't sound like we lived in America, 


does it?“ 


A hundred thousand letters. A hundred 
thousand stories, each lighting up some dark 
corner of American labor life. The over-all 
story that emerges is that the leaders have 
taken over the labor movement. No place 
for the independents. No place for the ideal- 
ist who organizes for the benefit of his fellow 
workers. The letters are desperately urgent. 
Send your investigators now—tomorrow will 
be too late. 

The writers of these letters are terribly 
earnest men, as their reporter can testify 
from long talks with many of them. Here's 
the story of a man who has just lost a battle 
for honest unionism inside one of the best 
internationals in the country. Let's call 
him Murphy because he’s an Irishman, a 
husky bull-necked young fellow who was a 
paratrooper in World War II. 

Five years ago Murphy was working in a 
plant in an eastern city, Many foreign-born 
workers there spoke little English and were 
getting a raw deal. It was dirty, dangerous 
work. ‘Safety regulations were often neg- 
lected. The foreman contemptuously spoke 
of the men as donkeys. The independent 
union in the plant seemed to be company- 
dominated. So young Murphy found him- 
self trying to stiffen the men’s spines. He 
set up a class in English for them after 
work. He got an organizer from a great CIO 
industrial union, and threw himself into or- 
ganizing the plant. They lost one election, 


petitioned the NLRB for another and won it. 


Murphy was elected shop steward and 
chairman of the safety committee. His local 
sent him as a delegate to union conventions. 
A career was opening up for him as a labor 
leader. Still he wasn’t satisfied with the 
way safety reguiations were enforced at the 
plant and felt that some men were being dis- 
criminated against in the wage scale. He 
began to quarrel with the president of his 
local, a man we will call Joe Cermak, whom 
he had helped elect. 

Cermak’s brother was the industrial 
union's field representative. These two had 
become labor professionals. Cermak did no 
more work in the plant though he was paid 
full time. He sat in his office smoking cigars 
and drinking whiskey. He was building him- 
self a $30,000 home and playing the stock 
market, Murphy was still sticking up for 
the rank and file, but Cermak was backed 
by his powerful brother. They intimated to 
Murphy that if he went along with them he 
could have a fine career—president of the 
local maybe, money and soft living. Let the 
donkeys Go the heavy work. 

It was a hard decision to make. Murphy 
wanted a nice life for his two small daugh- 
ters. Yet he chose to ight. His wife began 
getting anonymous phone calls hinting that 
he had better keep his nose clean. But the 
men in the plant believed in Murphy. He 
had enough votes lined up to take the presi- 
dency of the Iceal away from the profes- 
sionals at the next election, 
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The Cermaks decided to get rid of Mur- 
phy. They got help from management. 
which didn’t like his harping on improved 
working conditions. When Murphy got into 
a dispute over safety regulations with his 
foreman, he was fired on charges of using 
abusive language. y took the case to 
the State labor arbitration board. The 
union and management put their heads to- 
gether to pick the arbitrator. Murphy lost 
his case and that was the end of one man's 
fight for the rights of his fellow workers. 


Fortunately he was able to take up a new 


career in a different type of work. 

How can such a thing happen in a union 
whose leadership is reputed to be honest 
and intelligent? Bigness,“ answers Mur- 
phy. The international president cannot 
keep an eye on the smaller locals. He must 
trust his field representatives. If a field 
representative keeps up his per capita on 
dues colected he's asked no questions and 
can build a little satrapy of his own. The 
men who lead unions for the money hate a 
troublemaker as much as management does. 

“They just don't have time to pay atten- 
tion to little guys like me,” says Murphy. 
“We've got to have proper legislation be- 
cause the United States is made up of little 
guys like me.“ 

Not all the battles are lost, of course. 
Sometimes a courageous union member wins 
a round. Some of the committee’s letters 
tel of men risking their lives right now for 
what they consider their rights as Amer- 
icans, 

Here's one who drives a taxi in a teem- 
ing industry city. Let's call him Bronski. 
When he came home from several years in 
the armed services he went to work for a 
new small cab company we'll call the Blue 
Cabs. But a larger company, the Red Cabs, 
had established a monopoly in the city and 
worked hand-in-glove with a powerful union. 
Both were entrenched at city hall. Their 
union moved in to organize the Blue Cab 
drivers, 

Although he had always been a union man, 
Bronski didn’t Uke the deal. He suspected 
that the professional labor leader who ran 
their local, whom we'll call Mr. Marino, was 
being paid by the Red Cabs to drive Blue 
Cabs off the street. So Bronski and some 
friends invited an from another 
big out-of-town union to form a local for 
the Blue Cab drivers. They are only 200 
men. They don't need to be protected from 
the management; the aggressive young fellow 
who owns the company gives his drivers a 
square deal. But they've got to protect 
themselves from Marino. 

The fight is on. Marino calls a strike of 
Blue Cab drivers. A few Blue Cab drivers go 
out, but most of the men decide to cross the 
picket lines. The usual pattern of violence 
develops. Drivers are slugged, cabs are 
burned, passengers are intimidated; gasoline 
supplies are siphoned off, tires slashed. At 
the same time the Red Cab Co. is harassing 
the Blue Cab’s management through the 
State public utilities commission and the 
State labor board. 

Needless to say, there's no police protection 
for the Blue Cab drivers, When an out-of- 
town wholesaler sends in two tank trucks of 
gas for them in the middle of the night, a 
policeman is seen copying down the license 
numbers and turning them over to the Red 
Cab pickets. Meanwhile Marino lets it be 
known that the man who runs the Blue Cabs 
had better look out for lead poisoning. 

At the height of the battle the Blue Cab 
drivers hold an election. They manage to 
keep Marino and his musclemen—all 
equipped with red armbands so that they 
won't slug each other—at bay at one gate 
of the compound while their men sneak out 
one by one through a back door to the voting 
machines. The vote is 10 to 1 in favor of the 
Blue Cab's own local, 


— 
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Nevertheless, acts of violence kepe up after 
the election, until the Blue Cab drivers de- 
cide one night that they are tired of going 
about their business in fear of thelr lives. 
They would show that two can play the game 


of terror. A mysterious fire destroys a couple 


of taxis belonging to the Red Cab Co. Sud- 
denly everything is quiet. No more bricks 
are thrown, no more drivers are beaten up. 
Marino is even heard to announce that the 
Blue Cab’s manager needn't be afraid to walk 
out on the street. 

This young man never did let them scare 
him: that's the moral of the tale. A 
stranger from another city, he bought into 
this company without Knowing he was 
buying into a hornet’s nest. Once in, he 
decided to stay. Now, saving the Biue Cab 
company has become a crusade with him 
and his drivers, He feels he's risking his 
life for American principles. 

The doors leading to this man's office have 
stout locks. He never stirs without a gun. 
He knows he has a long fight ahead, but he 
knows what he's fighting for. His Blue Cabs 
are still on the street. 

There are plenty of brave men in Amer- 
ican business and honest men in the labor 
movement. But many of them are begin- 
ning to feel that the odds against them are 
too great. In view of the testimony of Sen- 
ator McCierian’s mall pile it's no wonder 
they are discouraged. 

Here's an elderly man in a Midwestern 
city, a member of a union in the entertain- 
ment industry, who’s been collecting evi- 
dence for 30 years against the racketeers 
who control his trade. His best friend was 
shot dead for trying to get some of the 
crooks into court on that same evidence. 
Here’s a team of machinery movers. Their 
business is going to pot because the union 
makes them hire stumblebums who can’t do 
the work. Here are two brothers who have 
pald dues to the carpenter’s union for 30 
years, They can't work at their trade be- 
cause they had a squabble with a business 
agent 5 years ago. Here's a skilled lathe op- 
erator who's working as a janitor because 
the union's got him blackballed. Here are a 
hundred thousand storles of grief and frus- 
tration. 

But there is hope among them, too. These 
men believe in unionism and they believe 
in America, They aren't writing to the Mc- 
Clellan committee just to air their griev- 
ances. The great majority of them are of- 
fering constructive programs. 

As you read their letteres, you can't help 
feeling pride in your fellow citizens. The 
letters are level-headed, reasonable; the sug- 
gestions offered are and carefully 
thought out. The committee's chief coun- 
sel, Robert F. Kennedy, who has had experi- 
ence with the correspondence of other com- 
mittees, estimates that at least 30 percent 
of the suggestions for legislation deserve 
consideration in the drafting of new labor 
laws. He rates this percentage unusally 
high. ‘Ten percent of usable suggestions, 
he says, is about average. 

What do the writers of these letters want? 

The want unions, but not the checkoff 
or the union shop. They want union mem- 


` bership to be voluntary instead of compul- 


sory. Some ask for right-to-work laws with 
teeth in them, 

They want unions to be financially re- 
sponsible under the law like banks and in- 
surance companies. 

They want the right to present grievances, 
without danger of reprisals, before the 
courts or the NLRB or the Department of 
Labor or some new Federal agency. 

They want self-government in the unions, 
freedom of speech and the right for all 
union members to elect thelr officers by 
secret ballot. 
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They want action. The want legislation. 
They want protection. They want democ- 


“We pray to God that we will some day 
get some laws passed in this country that 
will help us working people rid ourselves 
of these dictators so that we can govern 
ourselves.” 


Fourteenth Anniversary of the Battle of 
Mortain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take great pride in reminding the 
Congress that August 7 marks the 14th 
anniversary of the battle of Mortain. 
This strategic engagement blunted the 
German counterattack in France de- 
signed to save its field armies in that 
country and prevent the surrender of 


France, loss of the channel coast missile 


bases and a disastrous withdrawal to 
Germany. Owing entirely to the un- 
forgettable heroism of the 30th Infan- 
try Division, the Germans were repelled 
at Mortain, thus assuring the liberation 
of France and materially enhancing the 
prospects of allied victory. In honor 
of this valiant division and this land- 
mark in the history of American gal- 
lantry, I wish to introduce into the 
Recorp an article from the July issue 
of Army magazine on the Mortain en- 
gagement entitled “Heroism Is Never 
Out of Date.” 3 K 

I have, in recent weeks, been privileged 
to assist in successfully procuring from 
the Government of France the award of 
the Croix de Guerre with Palm to the 
30th Infantry Division. The justifica- 
tion for such an award is apparent from 
the Army magazine article which states: 

Taken by surprise and manning unfa- 
miliar positions, the 30th Division stood its 
ground and fought as hard as any unit was 
to fight in the European theater. 


I had long-felt that the 30th Division 
merited more recognition than it re- 
ceived for its operations in World War 
II. The man to whom I turned for help 
in securing the French award of the 
Croix de Guerre with Palm was the 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
His Excellency, Herve Alphand, My 
trust was well placed for no one in the 
Government of France was more help- 
ful than Ambassador Alphand. 

In order to express congressional ap- 
preciation for the assistance of Ambas- 
sador Alphand, I arranged a luncheon 
in his honor. This luncheon was held 
last week in the Capitol and was at- 
tended by the congressional delegations 
of Tennessee, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, from which States the 30th 
Infantry Division drew its members. 

The Ambassador spoke eloquently of 
the courage of the men of the 30th Di- 
vision and of his country’s continuing 
appreciation for their efforts in liberat- 
ing France. I have been asked to con- 
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vey to the veterans of the 30th Division 
and to the people of Tennessee the 
eternal gratitude of France and the 
French people for the heroic deeds of 
these fighting men. 

In his remarks, the Ambassador al- 
luded to the traditional and -historic 
friendship between France and the 
United States. He told us further that 
under the leadership of General de 
Gaulle, France will once again become a 
stable force in world politics, world 
economy and international cooperation. 
America can expect that the de Gaulle 
program, carried out within the strict 
limits of democratic process, will restore 
to France her rightful position as a lead- 
er of the free world and a force for jus- 
tice and liberty. France, by virtue of 
her rich natural endowments and the 
creative genius of her citizens will, under 
de Gaulle, become a full partner of the 
United States in combating communism 
and protecting the security of the free 
world. 

In responce to Ambassador Alphand, 
I restated my long held conviction that 
the miseries that plagued France could 
be remedied only by the strong pro- 
scriptions of Premier de Gaulle. I told 
the Ambassador that we, in Tennessee, 
welcomed the return to office of our 
great comrade in arms of World War II. 
Furthermore, that we looked to General 
de Gaulle for leadership of the kind of 
France America so desperately needs as 


a partner. 

In thanking Ambassador Alphand for 
his help in honoring the 30th Division, 
I told him that the interest of the Amer- 
ican Army in General de Gaulle predates 
our World War II cooperation. With 
great pleasure I related the story re- 
cently told to me by General MacAr- 
thur, In the early thirities when Gen- 
eral MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, was 
wrestling with the problems of mechan- 
izing the Army, he traveled to France 
to study the mechanization program of 
the French Army. 

In order to brief General MacArthur, 
the French high command chose a 
young, erect, 6-foot 4-inch lieutenant 
colonel. This young officer so impressed 
General MacArthur that the young col- 
onel was asked by MacArthur to join 
him in a lengthy private discussion of 
these problems. That young lieutenant 
colonel, Charles de Gaulle, is today pre- 
mier of France, a fact which might have 
been foretold by the impression he made 
upon our magnificent general, Douglas 
MacArthur. 

This story was greatly appreciated by 
Ambassador Alphand and seemed to re- 
assure him of the high respect in which 
his government is held. In conclusion, 
I assured the Ambassador of our grati- 
tude for his diligent work and that the 
30th Division and the people of Tennes- 
see will not soon forget the strong 
bonds which were forged between our 
peoples in the common fight against op- 
pression which we shared on the soil 
of France. 

Heroism Is Never Our or Darr— Tur Mon- 
TAIN COUNTERATTACK; FUTURE PORTENT? 
(By Capt. Martin Blumenson) 

In this age of atomic weapons and mis- 
siles, World War II seems so remote as to 
belong to a distant epoch, and many sgol- 
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diers appear to have relegated that experi- 
ence to oblivion. What can we learn, they 
say, from outmoded forms of warfare? 

The answer is simple, Heroism is never 
out of date.- 

In repelling at Mortain the first large- 
scale German counterattack launched after 
the Allied invasion of Normandy, two 
months to the day, brave men, though out- 
numbered, stood and outfought an enemy 
who had surrounded part of them, who 
threatened to isolate the rest of them, and 
who almost destroyed them all. 

Confused fighting at close range, infil- 
tration and counter-infiltration, action by 
small, dispersed groups operating in a battle 
area rather than along established front 
lines, the story is not unlike the combat 
envisioned for the future. 

How the American commanders reacted 
is a story of courage, of the unabashed 
assumption of risks, and of confidence in the 
ability of the American fighting man—in 
short, an inspiring example of command. 

And for those who are curious about “the 
other side of the hill,” it may be of interest 
to learn of an attack that in its essentials 
was the prototype of the Ardennes counter- 
offensive launched by Hitler's forces 4 
months later. 

The German situation on 1 August 1944 
was desperate. General Bradley had par- 
layed his American troops from a limited 
breakthrough operation into a wide-open, 
fast-moving end run that outflanked the 
German defensive lincs in Normandy for a 
distance of 30 miles. From Avranches, Pat- 
ton’s Third Army swung south and west 
into Brittany while First Army (Lt. Gen. 
C. H. Hodges) pivoted eastward on the first 
stage of a projected advance toward the 
Seine. 

Two days later the disintegration of the 
German left was so apparent that Brittany 
was dismissed as worth only a minimum of 
forces, and part of Patton's army joined 
Hodges in the swing toward the Seine. By 
sweeping to the Seine River, where all the 
bridges (except at Paris) had been destroyed 
by air bombardment, the Americans, Brit- 
ish, and Canadians hoped to push the Ger- 
mans back against the lower reaches of the 
river and destroy them. 

As General Montgomery, the Allied ground 
force commander, judged the situation, the 
only hope the Germans had of saving their 
two field armies in Normandy was by mak- 
ing a staged withdrawal to the Seine. On 
this basis, he saw his mission as the need 
to transform their retreat into a rout. 
These were his orders. But while Patton's 
forces raced through lightly defended ter- 
ritory in the German rear, First Army and 
the British and Canadians fought enemy 
troops who had no intention of abandoning 
their defenses. 

Part of the German determination came 
from an analysis of their alternatives that 
differed from Montgomery's. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM FRANCE 


The American breakthrough meant that 
the Germans might have to withdraw from 
France. There were no prepared positions in 
France in the rear, and the Siegfried Line or 
Westwall on the western approaches to the 
Rhine River had been neglected for 4 years. 
With France no longer a buffer, the Ger- 
mans would have to fight on their own soil, 

Though Hitler ordered work begun on 
defensive lines and the Westwall rehabili- 
tated, and though he quickened prepara- 
tions for raising a reserve force within Ger- 
many—and thereby admitted the possible 
necessity of withdrawal from Normandy and 
France—he was reluctant to withdraw be- 
cause it meant the inevitable loss of a great 
part of his combat-trained forces. Troops 
in withdrawal always abandoned equipment 
and straggled, and, what was worse, the 
Germans lacked not only the mobility of the 
Allied mechanized armies but also control 
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of the air. To surrender France, to lose the 
missile bases along the channel coast, to 
withdraw to the homeland might signify the 
beginning of the end, defeat and disaster. 

The alternative was to restore the condi- 
tions that had made possible the static war- 
fare of June and much of July. If a con- 
tinuous defensive line could be reestablished 
in Normany, the shortest conceivable line in 
western Europe, the Germans might yet 
hold. To attain this goal, the Germans had 
to close the breach on their left. They had 
to recapture Avranches. A counterattack 
was in ortler, a thrust toward Avranches 
through Mortain. 

The German field commander, Field Mar- 
shal Kluge, began to assemble an armored 
force east of Mortain for this purpose. 
XLVII Panzer Corps, directing the 2d SS, 2d 
and 116th Panzer Divisions in an Initial 
effort and the ist SS Panzer Division in ex- 
ploitation, was to attack to the west after 
dark on August 6 without artillery prepara- 
tion and seize and secure Avranches. 

Into the path of this scheduled effort and 
on the very day the attack was to start came 
the United States 30th Infantry Division 
(Maj. Gen. L. S. Hobbs). 


A FEW DAYS OF REST 


The 30th Division had been in the line 
for a month. It had fought in the hedge- 
rows, made possible the capture of St. Lo. 
participated in the breakthrough operation, 
and fought a particularly hard battle at 
Tessy-sur-Vire. To give the division a few 
days rest, General Hodges moved it to a 
place he thought would be relatively quiet— 
Mortain, 

Three days earlier, the Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion (Maj. Gen. C. R. Huebner) had taken 
Mortain, a village at the foot of a rocky hill 
just to the east, Hill 314 (or 317). From 
this height in a region of convulsed and 
broken wooded highiand, an observer has a 
magnificent view of flat tableland to the 
south and west. Avranches, 20 miles to the 
west, is visible on a clear day. When the 
VII Corps commander (Maj. Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins) inspected the 1st Division positions 
around Mortain, he pointed to the high 
ground east of the town and said, Ralph, 
be sure to get Hill 314.” “Joe,” General 
Huebner replied, “I already have it.“ 

As the 30th Division came into Mortain 
on August 6, the Ist displaced to the south 
to prepare for the projected move eastward 
toward the Seine. 

The 30th, having fought under XIX Corps 
at Tessy and scheduled to come under V 
Corps control, was, because of its abrupt 
shift to Mortain in the VII Corps zone, un- 
able to complete proper reconnaissance. 
With little knowledge of the terrain and of 
neighboring unit locations and with prac- 
tically no information of enemy disposi- 
tions, the 30th hastily took over the posi- 
tions established by the Ist Division. Shal- 
low foxholes and field artillery emplace- 
ments far forward in offensive formation 
were hardly suitable for an outfit soon to be 

ghting for its life in a defensive situation. 

NO MAPS, NO COMMUNICATIONS 

Maps were not available; for the most 
part, troops used the crumpled maps Big 
Redmen had pulled out of their pockets and 
off their map boards and passed along be- 
fore departing. The telephone wire nets 
left in place were unfamiliar. The 30th had 
no time to tie its positions together before 
the Germans struck. 

Nor was the division at full strength. Al- 
most 800 replacements who had joined a 
few days earlier did not completely fill the 
thinned ranks; they were not yet fully 
assimilated into the depleted units. Two 
infantry battalions were absent, one at- 
tached to an armored division, another dis- 
patched to Barenton, where it was soon to 
be isolated for a day. 
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Tired because of the preceding month of 
combat, fatigued by the road march from 
Teesy to Mortain that day, manning un- 
familiar positions in unfamiliar terrain, the 
30th Division troops were hardly in the best 
condition to meet the German counter- 
attack. 

General Hobbs assumed responsibility for 
the Mortain area at 2000 on August 6, four 
hours before the German attack began. 

Though well conceived, the German at- 
tack was faulty. Kluge had misgivings, and 
as late as the day of attack he was tinkering 
with the plans. He tried in vain to find ad- 
ditional units for commitment, He won- 
dered whether his attack front ought to be 
broadened. He talked of changing the axis 
of advance. 

He had renson to be apprehensive, for 
American pressure on the German line 
north and northeast of Mortain and Amer- 
ican mobile forces slashing deeply into his 
left, fank and rear were coming close to 
nullifying the conditions mecessary for the 
attack. American occupation of Mortain 
was a serious setback threatening assembly 
areas. American capture of Laval on August 
6 endangered important supply bases near 
Alencon and Le Mans. And American ad- 
vances toward high ground northeast of 
Mortain menaced lines of departure for the 
attack. 

In order to regain operational initiative 
before additional developments further com- 
plicated the jump-off, Kluge had to launch 
his attack on schedule. But on that day, 
just a few. hours before the attack, Hitler 
interfered. > 

Hitler made available to Kluge sixty Pan- 
ther tanks stili. held in reserve east of Paris, 
and released eighty Mark IV tanks of a 
Panzer division moving toward Normandy 
from southern France. He also wanted Eber- 
bach, commander of Fifth Panzer Army (in 
Normandy), to lead the attack instead of 
Funck, commander of XLVII Panzer Corps. 

It became obvious that Hitler and Kluge 
were not thinking of the same kind of op- 
eration. While Kluge hoped only to regain 
Avranches and restore the defensive line, 
Hitler was thinking of a big offensive to be 
launched by several corps under Eberbach, 
a defensive blow that would sever the Allied 
front, throw the Allied armies into confu- 
sion, and eventually push them back into 
the sea. 

To cater to Hitler’s grandiose delusion 
meant postponing the attack and awaiting 
the arrival of the armored reinforcements. 
Uncertain that the German defenses on the 
left flank could hold much longer and fear- 
ing that the Allies would capture his assem- 
blies or bomb them out of existence, Kluge 
persuaded Hitler to let the attack go as 
planned, 

COMPOSITION OF THE ATTACK 


There was a good possibility of success. 
The first wave of the attack was to be com- 
posed of 3 armored divisions in 6 columns, 
$00: 8. PUTER armored: division, was: to De 
ready to’ exploit initial success and capture 
Avranches. Between 120 and 190 German 
tanks were to operate in a zone where only 
the 30th Division and an armored division's 
combat command (the latter assembled be- 
tween Mortain and Avranches) were located. 

But German assembly had been made in 
great haste, at night, and with great dif- 
culty due to almost constant pressure by 
American forces. In some instances German 
units had to fight their way to assembly 
points while in danger of being encircled. 
No distinct Une of departure was possible. 
Many units had taken heavy losses before the 
attack started. 

Two hours before midnight, when the at- 
tack was supposed to begin, Funck tele- 
phoned to request a 24-hour delay. He had 
two reasons: 

First, the Ist SS Panzer Division (the ex- 
ploiting force) was not going to be able to 
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reach ita position in time; nor 
would it be able to detach an armored bat- 
talion to the 2d Panzer Division in time, 
because its relief from the 5th Panzer Army 
front had been slower than expected, traffic 
congestion and Allied alr attacks had har- 
assed the approach march, and an Allied 
fighter-bomber had crashed on the lead tank 
of the heavy-tank battalion while it was 
moving through a defile in close formation 
and had thereby blocked the entire column. 


PANZER COMMANDER BALKS 


Second, the 116th Panzer Division had not 
detached a tank battalion to the 2d Panzer 
Division as directed, through sheer perversity 
on the part of the division commander. 
This was not the first (nor would it be the 
last) time he had failed to comply with 
orders. : 

The only concession to Funck's request was 
postponement of the jumpoff until mid- 
night. 

Shortly thereafter, the 2d SS Panzer Divi- 
sion (on the left) attacked in two columns, 
encircled Mortain, overran and captured the 
village, and advanced toward high ground 
west of Mortain and to the southwest toward 
St. Hilaire. There was no significant Ameri- 
can opposition, and by noon of August 7, 
German troops seemed on the way to St. 
Hilaire where they could threaten Avranches 
directly. One thing interfered: A battalion 
of 30th Division infantrymen, surrounded 
but still holding out on Hill 314, called such 
devastating artillery fire down on the panzer 
division that the Germans were unable to 
advance after daylight. 

The 2d Panzer Division, making the main 
effort in the center, got off only one column. 
Without the tank battalion of the 116th, 
the troops moved off, achieved surprise, and 
rolled through the 30th Division line for 6 
miles. The refusal of American troops to 
panic and the effect of American artillery 
fire on their flanks (particularly from the 
4th Infantry Division under Maj. Gen. Ray- 
mond O. Barton) brought the Germans to 
a halt at dawn. 

By this time, the other column, after 
having waited for the Panzer battalion of 
the Ist SS to join, Jumped off and made a 
similar advance until similarly stopped. 

In midmorning, Funck committed part of 
the Ist SS Panzer Division through the 2d 
Panzer Division, A restricted roadnet, 
limited maneuver room, and American re- 
sistance on the ground and in the air balked 
progress. With tank losses sky- 
rocketing, Funck halted the attack and 
ordered the troops to dig in. They had al- 
ready done so. 

As for the 116th Panzer Division, it did 
not attack at all. The division commander 
felt he had enough to do to prevent en- 
circlement by troops of First Army, so he 
continued to fight a defensive battle. He 
was relieved during the afternoon of August 
7. The division launched a half-hearted 
attack that evening and got nowhere. 

Instead of a coordinated massed attack, 
only 3 of 6 assault columns had jumped off 
on time; 1 additional column and the ex- 
Pploiting force joined later. The Germans 
achieved surprise and made a sizable pene- 


‘tration through the American line. Yet it 


was obvious to Kluge and to other com- 
manders that the attack had failed. With- 
drawal seemed in order, 

Hitler gave no choice. He commanded 
that the attack be prosecuted daringly and 
recklessly to the sea. 

Under this mandate, Kluge pulled two 
armored divisions out of the Falaise sector 
and moved them toward Mortain for an 
additional effort toward Avranches. Until 
they assembled and were ready to attack 
(actually they never did), the committed 
elements at Mortain had to hold the posi- 
tions reached by the forward elements. To 
assist them in an effort that had suddenly 
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changed from offense to defense, Kluge on 
the evening of August 7 sent the remainder 
of the Ist Panzer Division into the line, 

A HARD ROW FOR THE 30TH 


The result pitted the 30th Division against 
3 armored divisions (the 116th was not in 
the 30th’s sector), 2 of them SS divisions. 
Five battalions of German infantry, 4 of 
artillery, and 2 or 3 of tanks were behind the 
ae occupied by the 30th on the previous 

y. 

Not only was the 30th threatened with de- 
struction, but the Germans were threatening 
to cut the narrow Avranches corridor 
through which flowed American troops, 
equipment, and supplies to nourish the 
drives westward into Brittany and eastward 
toward the Seine. German success would 
separate First and Third Armies and perhaps 
make the latter vulnerable to defeat in 
detail. 

American commanders recovered quickly 
from the initial shock and reacted with an 
offensive intention rather than a defensive 
attitude. General Bradley made available 
only one infantry division, the 35th (Maj. 
Gen. Paul W. Baade), to reinforce the troops 
around Mortain, meanwhile continuing the 
drive toward the Seine. By the following: 
day, August 8, he was convinced that the 
troops at Mortain would hold and at that 
time he proposed to General Montgomery a 
daring maneuver to trap the Germans who 
had put their heads into a noose, the ma- 
neuver that was to squeeze the Germans at 
Argentan and Falaise. 

General Hodges kept the First Army ex- 
erting pressure on the Germans, while Gen- 
eral Collins, loc the counterattack 
within the confines of his VII Corps sector, 
set out to eradicate the German threat by 
an attack of hisown. He sent the 35th Divi- 
sion into the breach southwest of Mortain, 
committed the 2d Armored Division (Maj. 
Gen. E. H. Brooks), less a combat command, 
at Barenton for a spear-like thrust deep into 
the German left flank (and incidentally to 
relieve the isolated troops at Barenton), at- 
tached the 39th Infantry of the 9th Infantry 
Division (Maj. Gen. Manton S. Eddy)— 
caught in the wake of the German attack— 
to the 4th Division, which had been in re- 
serve and remained so, alert for commitment 
(which turned out to be unnecessary), He 
also attached to the 30th Division the com- 
bat command of the 3d Armored Division 
(Maj. Gen. Leroy H. Watson) assembled sev- 
eral miles west of Mortain and a regiment of 
the 4th Division, and instructed General 
Hobbs to clean up the German penetration. 
While all the units of VII Corps contributed 
to the eventual defeat of the Germans, the 
main job rested on the shoulders of the 30th. 

Hobbs had three problems: eliminating 
the penetration northwest of Mortain, 
blocking the thrust southwest of Mortain, 
and recapturing Mortain itself to reestab- 
lish contact with the surrounded battalion 
on Hill 314. 

FIERCE, CLOSE-RANGE FIGHTING 

It took 5 days to do the job. During that 
period the action was small-unit combat, 
fierce close-range fighting by splinter groups 
maneuvering to outflank and in turn being 
outflanked, “a seesawing activity consisting 
of minor penetrations by both sides,” opera- 
tions characterized by ambush and surprise 
and fought on the level of the individual 
soldier. 

“What does it look like down there?” the 
division G3 asked a regimental officer. 

“Looks like hell," came the reply. “We 
are just mingled in one big mess, our CP 
is getting all kinds of fire, enemy tanks 
within 500 yards of us.” 

Disorganization and isolation of small 
units were the most serious factors. Com- 
munication throughout the division area 
was precarious; wires had been cut or shot 
out, and infiltrating Germans and raiding 
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parties menaced messengers and command 
posts. Several infantry battalion command 
posts and one regimental headquarters were 
surrounded, More than a few battalions 
were isolated. Several companies were over- 
run. 

The reaction to this situation? 
troops fought, 

Threatened by German tanks 400 yards 
away, the ental commander of the 
117th Infantry decided that moving his 
headquarters might have an adverse effect 
on morale; he stayed put and directed the 
battle although virtually encircled. 

A five-man patrol checking outpost de- 
fenses suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
fronted about fifty Germans. While T. Sgt. 
Harold V. Sterling engaged the enemy, his 
four companions maneuvered to positions 
of safety. Then all five conducted a fire 
fight for an hour until reinforcements ar- 
rived and dispersed the Germans. 

PHONE OPERATOR "DOUBLES IN BRASS” 


When two German tanks worked their 
way to within 250 yards of the regimental 
CP of the 120th Infantry, Pfc. Joe O. Ship- 
ley, telephone switchboard operator, slipped 
away from his duties long enough to knock 
out one tank with a bazooka and driye the 
other away. 

The 823d Tank Destroyer Battalion, at- 
tached to the 30th, lost 11 three-inch guns 
and prime movers, had 13 wounded, 3 killed, 
and 91 in the first day of the coun- 
terattack; but it destroyed 14 enemy tanks, 
2 trucks, 3 tracked vehicles, a half-track, 2 
motorcycles, a staff car, and a machinegun 
crew. i 


A company roadblock eliminated very early 
in the attack by tanks moved back several 
hedgerows and set up another block even 
though its antitank guns had been lost. 
Bazookas proved effective. 

A battalion overrun and pushed out of its 
defensive line established another line sey- 
eral hundred yards to the rear, and, though 
tanks were swarming over the area, defended 
along a sunken road, clerks, cooks, and mes- 
sengers fighting alongside the riflemen. 

‘Troops 81 millimeter mortars re- 
fused to move from their original positions 
and fired at ranges as close as 175 yards. An 
artillelry battalion started firing at a range 
of 5,000 yards and was soon firing at targets 
only a 1,000 yards away, but the crews re- 
mained and continued to put out the shells. 

This was the pattern of the battle. A 
typical message: Very fatigued, supply prob- 
lems not solved, defensive sector penetrated, 
however key terrain feature still held.” 

While the infantryman stood his ground, 
American artillery operated on the premise 
that it was better to waste shells than miss 
a target. The weather was clear, and while 
observation planes pinpointed German for- 
mations for the artillery, fighter-bombers 
roamed the area and destroyed enemy ma- 
teriel and morale. Much of the reason why 
artillery and air were so effective came from 
the fact that the soldier on the ground had 
immobilized the German striking force and 
turned them into sitting ducks. 

Of the 70 enemy tanks estimated in the 
original penetration, only 30 were judged 
in operation at the close of the first day. 
By the morning of August 8, the estimate 
had dropped to 25. 

As Americans around Mortain were prov- 
ing their courage and stamina, other Ameri- 
cans in battalion strength on top of Hill 
$14 were demonstrating the meaning of hero- 
ism in one of the outstanding small-unit 
achievements of the European campaign. 

The battalion command post had been in 
the village of Mortain, and when the German 
attack surged through the town, the com- 
mand group set out on foot to try to join 
their troops marooned on the hill. The 
group was captured soon after daybreak. 


The 
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GERMAN MOVEMENT PARALYZED 

On the height east of the village, Capt. 
Reynold C. Erichson assumed command of 
the surrounded force: the 2d Battalion, 120th 
Infantry, reinforced by a rifle company and 
a few antitank guns, and two forward ob- 
servers of the 230th Field Artillery Bat- 
talion (lst Lt. Charles A. Bartz and 2d Lt. 
Robert L. Weiss). 

The battalion had split a rifle company 
three ways to establish roadblocks augmented 
by antitank guns. Two roadblocks were over- 
run at once, The third remained in place 
and in action and eventually accounted for 
the impressive score of more than 40 of the 
enemy's vehicles and tanks. 

Occupying the most important piece of 
terrain in the Mortain area, the battalion 
held the crest of the hill for 5 days and 
denied the Germans possession of the 
ground that would have given them obser- 
vation over the major part of the VII Corps 
sector. The Germans knew this, and the 
regiment-size 17th SS Panzer Grenadier Di- 
vision, which had the mission of taking the 
hill, attacked almost constantly. American 
troops not only retained their positions but 
called down fire on all German units within 
observation. Like Erichson, the company 
commanders (Capt. Delmont K. Byrn and 
Ist Lts. Ralph A. Kerley, Joseph C. Reaser, 
and Ronal E. Woody, Jr.) refused to consider 
surrender, 

Their isolation did not panic the troops. 
“Not worried about situation as long as 
[friendly] artillery fire continues,” they re- 
ported. It was their stocks of supply that 
bothered them. And even this problem was 
partially solved. A light artillery plane tried 
to drop supplies by parachute, but German 
fire drove it away. Army Air Forces cargo 
planes did better and dropped food and am- 
munition. 


The 230th Field Artillery Battalion also 
brightened the supply picture by firing 
smoke-shell cases, normally employed for 
propaganda leaflets, filled with bandages, ad- 
hesive tape, morphine, and other medical 
supplies. Eventually, the 743d Tank Bat- 
talion and the 113th Field Artillery Battalion 
joined in this supply shoot. 

Nearly 700 men held out. By August 12, 
300 bad been killed or wounded, but more 
than 300 walked off the hill unharmed. 
During the battle of Mortain, they had been, 
the Germans later said, “a thorn in the 
flesh“ that had paralyzed all German move- 
ment in the Mortain area, 

Not until August 11 did Hitler acknowl- 
edge defeat at Mortain, and that evening the 
Germans began to withdraw their salient. 
They had never pushed beyond the positions 
they had reached on August 7 by virtue of 
the initial momentum achieved mainly by 
surprise. 

During the 6-day battle, the 30th Division 
lost nearly 2,000 men. German losses were 
worse, One regiment of the 2d Panzer Di- 
vision was annihilated, the Ist and 2d 8S 
Panzer Divisions were seriously depleted. 
Nearly a hundred German tanks lay aband- 
oned around Mortain at the close of the 
battle. 

The main effect of the counterattack was 
that it temporarily halted the VII Corps ad- 
vance. It had prompted some readjustment 
of forces in the Mortain-Avranches area, but 
of no more than local ce. What 
the counterattack might have accomplished 
permen in retrospect to have been its only 
mer. 


MEN FIGHT NO BETTER THAN LEADERS 

“It was precarious for a While,“ General 
Hobbs reported to General Collins. “We are 
holding and are getting in better shape all 
the time.” 

Collins was not surprised. He had gone 
along on the assumption that no position 
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is untenable when it is defended by men of 
courage and determination. 

Taken by surprise and manning unfamiliar 
positions, the 30th Division stood its ground 
and fought as hard as any unit was to fight 
in the European theater. “It isn't very easy,” 
a staff officer wrote, “to tell the men in the 
front lines that the battle Is going well when 
he’s still up against that old combination of - 
machineguns, burp guns, mortars, 88’s, ar- 
tillery, tanks—and terrain. * * But the 
battle is going well; and it’s worth saying.” 

The battle had indeed gone well. By 
blunting Hitler's Avranches counterattack 
and holding a considerable force tied down 
at Mortain, American troops made it possible 
for the Allies in Normandy not only to 
fashion the Argentan-Falaise pocket, where 
two German field armies were soon to be 
destroyed, but also to drive to the Seine. 
But more, the German withdrawal from Mor- 
tain was the start of a retrograde movement 
that was to end a month later at the West- 
wall fortifications along the German border, 
more than 300 miles away. 

Portent of the future? Small units, dis- 
organized, separated, and isolated by sur- 
prise attack, can fight and can win against 
superior numbers despite precarious com- 
munications and supply and despite the ab- 
sence of a well-defined frontline. The key 
factor is superior leadership, for men fight no 
better than their leaders. The determining 
factor in the final analysis—plain old-fash- 
ioned guts. 


A Fine Job Performed by the Employees 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been so much impressed by the wonder- 
ful work done by the employees of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, as 
explained in Mr. Summerfield’s news 
release of August 5, that I would like to 
place this in the Recorp. This is an- 
other illustration of the tremendous ef- 
forts which Federal employees as a 
whole often give in service to their 
country and for which they so seldom 
receive due credit. I am very happy to 
see that credit is given where credit is 
due in this instance. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing employees, most of whom worked 
a full month of uninterrupted 12-hour 
days on a strictly voluntary basis to 
complete the job, certainly deserve such 
a tribute. 

The news release follows: 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summerfield 
noted today the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing of the Treasury Department turned 
out the greatest stamp printing job in its 
history to help the Post Office Department 
make an efficient changeover to new postage 
Hes at 12:01 a. m. last Friday (August 1, 
1 ; 

Great credit Is due the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Summerfield sald. The Bureau 
has met the unprecedented demand for new 
stamps with record production schedules 
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since the new postal rate law was signed 
on May 27, 1958, Mr. Summerfield explained. 

“This is such an excellent example of two 
units of Government cooperating in meet- 
ing a large single problem,” Mr. Summerfield 
explained, “that I inquired of Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing Director Henry J. 
Holtzclaw about details of the job that was 
done by the Bureau to help the Post Office 
Department meet the need for new stamps 
in such a relatively short time. 

“I am informed,” Mr. Summerfield con- 
tinued, “that, on May 27, 1958, when the 
increased postal rate bill became law the 
Bureau's high-speed rotary stamp presses 
of the Plate Printing Division were placed 
{n production on three shifts to print 4-cent 
book, sheet, and coil stamps, as well as the 
new 7- and 5-cent airmail stamps for the 
August 1 start of new rates. 

“As an example of how well this was done, 


figures show that since the law was signed 


to meet the changeover, the Bureau has 
turned out 6,237,004.794 stamps. This was 
far above normal production schedules.” 

The breakdown on production of stamps 
In the hew denominations alone (not count- 
ing production of other stamps in other de- 
nominations) is as follows: 


Total 


stumps 
Sheet stamps: 
, 250, 000 
S-oent alrmal 19, 150, 000 
F-cent airmal ...222...22)- see 257, 530, 800 
Books of stamps: 
4-cent ordinary aks. ., 311,000 | 487, 464,000 
7-cont airmail books 95, 178, WOU 
Coils of stamps; 
4-cont coils of 10 630, 283, 02), 000 
4-cont oils of . Z 123,3 1, 211. 096, 500 
nt coils of 34m... 28, BST BO, 511,000 
7-cent colls (airmail) of 500. 103, 930 51, 975, 000 
T-cent coils (alrmail) of 
. 1,34 4,032, 000 
Grand total. S17, 127, 300 


“All of the stamps printed were processed 
through the Bureau's examining, perforating, 
collating, coiling, stitching, quartering, 
wrapping, and cartoning operations neces- 
sary to manufacture finished coils, books, and 
sheets for delivery to post offices,” Mr. Sum- 
merfield noted. 

“In addition to 2 full shifts in the sheet 
section, book and coll sections of the Post 
age Stamp Division worked around the clock 
on two 12-hour shifts 7 days a week to process 
the largest quantity of stamps in the history 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing dur- 
ing any comparable period of time, 

“In à 2-day typical period, the Bureau's 
packing and shipping section delivered 750,- 
000 colls—an amount equivalent to a full 
month's delivery in the calendar year 1956. 
The majority of the group of more than 500 
employees who participated in this record 
Production effort worked through a full 
month of uninterrupted 12-hour days on a 
strictly voluntary basis.” 


TVA Should Be Financed by 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 
or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
y Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing statement of Glenn D. Owens, as- 

sociate research analyst, Citizens Public 

Expenditure Survey, Inc., of New York 

State, speaking for the Citizens Public 

Expenditure Survey and the National 

Taxpayers Conference to the Public 

Works Committee, United States House 

of Representatives, July 29, 1958. Mr. 

Owens was testifying on S. 1869, which 

would permit the Tennessee Valley Au- 

thority to issue its own revenue bonds, 

I think Mr. Owens correctly and suc- 
cinctly sets out the position of most resi- 
dents of New York State in regard to this 
proposed legislation. 

STATEMENT or GLENN D. OWENS, ASSOCIATE 
RESEARCH ANALYST, CITIZENS PUBLIC Ex- 
PENDITURE SURVEY, INC., OF New YORK STATE, 
SPEAKING FOR THE CITIZENS PUBLIC Ex- 
PENDITURE SURVEY AND THE NATIONAL TAX- 
PAYERS CONFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMITTEE, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, JULY 29, 1958 


In the interest of taxpaying citizens of 
New York State who are represented by the 
Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, it is 
strongly urged that this committee reject 
8. 1869. This bill would further extend a 
Government enterprise (the TVA) at the 
expense of the taxpayer. And it would do so 
in direct violation of traditional congres- 
sional and executive fiscal controls. 

The TVA was established 25 years ago to 
provide flood control and navigation for the 
Tennessee Valley. Generation of power was 
only to be incidental to its operation. In the 
intervening years, the production of cheap 
power has become the TVA’s main function, 
apparently, as a high percentage of the power 
it produces a steam generated. 

Now it is proposed that TVA be allowed 
to issue its own revenue bonds in an amount 
not to exceed $750 million to assist in financ- 
ing its own power program. 

As a representative of taxpaying citizens, 
it is the judgment of the CPES that if a need 
for more power facilities exists in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, that need should be filled by 
taxpaying, private industry, Enlarging pri- 
vate industry's investment in the States af- 
fected would give the economy in those States 
a real shot in the arm. 

The States affected by the TVA are among 
that group of States constantly cited as 
needy when new Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams are proposed. They never seem to 
have enough taxpaying ability to help them 
pay their own way. 

Here 18 legislation which openly proposes 
to keep taxpaying industry out of the Ten- 
nessee Valley—to perpetuate the inability of 
the States in that area to solve thelr own 
governmental problems, It is apparently a 
deliberate move to prevent the States affected 
from ever being able to support essential 
government services themselves. Such a 
move can have no other effect than to force 
have States like New York to pick up the 
tab through Federal taxes for governmental 
services for those States indefinitely. 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
is not in favor of taking anything away from 
anyone. But, proposals of this sort gener- 


ally cost the taxpayers of the Nation (and 


in particular, New York State) plenty. And, 
our only interest in the bill is that of the 
taxpayer. $ 

On the next point, I have been authorized 
to speak also for the National Taxpayers 
Conference by its chairman, The conference 
is an organization made up of the heads of 
taxpayer organizations in 37 States and Ha- 
wail 

Besides being costly to the taxpayers, S. 
1869 would establish a dangerous precedent 
hy removing traditional congressional con- 
trol over appropriation and expenditure of 
funds and executive control over the issu- 
ance of bonds by a Government corpora- 
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tion, as established by the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act of 1945. With Fed- 
eral Government expenditures soaring to new 
record peacetime levels each year, prudence 
dictates a tightening, not lessening, of con- 
trols over spending by all Government agen- 
cles—including Government corporations. 
Furthermore, if one agency is exempted from 
such controls, what is to prevent all others 
from seeking and gaining like treatment? 

The Citizens Public Expenditure Survey 
and the National Taxpayers Conference sup- 
port the position taken yesterday by the rep- 
resentative of the General Accounting Office 
in testimony before this committee when he 
stated: 

“In our opinion, the financing of Govern- 
ment activities of this character should be 
by appropriations. If, to obtain needed 
funds, borrowing from the public is neces- 
sary, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
perform this function,” 

It is respectfully urged that S. 1869 be re- 
jected by this committee. 


Conditions for Mr. Eibel’s Admission Into 
the United States for Permanent Resi- 
dence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, General 
Swing, Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, has directed that 
Mr, Eibel be offered a seaman’s condi- 
tional landing permit by the local im- 
migration officers which will allow him 
to remain in the United States for a 
period not to exceed 29 days. This type 
of permit is issued under a provision of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
regularly applied in the case of any alien 
crewman who is able and willing to 
reship from the United States on a vessel 
other than the one on which he arrived. 
This procedure relieves Mr. Eibel from 
the necessity of sailing on the Frederick 
Chopin to Poland, but his status as a 
seaman is still preserved. It will be left 
to him to comply with the usual require- 
ments of the law as to obtaining a visa 
for migration to the United States which 
are applicable to all other persons seek- 
ing entry for permanent residence here, 

Mr. Eibel's ability to depart as a sea- 
man is established by an offer of a rep- 
resentative of the Scandinavian Shipping 
Association to provide him a berth on 
one of their vessels within the 29-day 
period of the landing permit. That 
berth carries with it the assurance that 
the vessel on which he sails will land 
him in some non-Communist country. 
On his arrival abroad, Mr, Eibel will be 
in a position to apply to an American 
consul for one of the special nonquota 
visas authorized by Congress in the act 
of September 11, 1957. Under that law, 
as well as under the basic immigration 
law, procurement of an immigrant visa 
from a consul is the first step in gaining 
admission to the United States for per- 
manent residence. 

It remains for Mr. Ebel to indicate 
his willingness to accept this offer. 
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Foreign Aid and the Kruse Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include a most inter- 
esting editorial from the Blair (Nebr.) 
Pilot-Tribune of August 4, 1958, written 
by Associate Editc> Rufus Olson. 

Mr. Olson tells an interesting story 
about an American seryiceman who is 
stationed in Germany, and how the 
Kruse plan is creating friendship for 
America that foreign-aid money cannot 
buy. I commend this editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to others in 
Government who are interested in 
this subject: 

Private and Mrs. Bud Kruse, who are sta- 
tioned in Germany, live off the Army post 
there and have become acquainted with a 
number of German families. 

While a student at Dana College, Bud par- 
ticipated in athletics, and this summer has 
devoted considerable time to coaching the 
German youngsters near his home the fun- 
Gamentals of baseball. 

Recently the Kruses attended a public 
function in a stadium in Germany. Present 
were the parents of the youngsters Kruse 
had assisted in teaching the great American 
game of baseball. 

The parents of these youngsters greeted 
the Kruses with a round of applause and 
a hearty handshake and expressed their deep 
appreciation for the time spent in the in- 
terest of their youngsters. 

Yes; Kruse is also popular with those 
youngsters who have been learning to play 
baseball and attendance at practice is punc- 
tual—and the young lads have revealed a 
devoted interest in the game, a willingness 
to cooperate and a determination to play 
the game just as efficiently as American 
youngsters play the game of baseball. 

We are not acquainted with the attitude 
of the German people relative to Kruses con- 
nection with the Armed Forces, but here 18 
an American serviceman who has shown 
an interest in the youngsters of another 
nation—and who, undoubtedly, is building 
up better relations between the people of 
America and Germany by acts beyond the 
call of duty, than by performing his assigned 
duties. 

It is doubtful if money could purchase 
the respect, the appreciation, and the de- 
voted friendship which these young German 
lads and their parents have for an Ameri- 
can serviceman who has taken the time to 
teach these lads the game of baseball. 

Doesn't this prove that there are other 
methods besides the use of the American 
doliar to bulld friendship between this Na- 
tion and other nations? 

Wouldn’t Uncle Sam find it more bene- 
ficial and less costly if the—ilet's call it the 
Kruse plan—was adopted to replace the give- 
fway-money plan that, in the opinion of 
many Americans, has not only been costly 
but has done little to bring about the friend- 
ly attitude toward America that is desired? 

Undoubtedly a million dollars devoted to 
the Kruse plan would be far more bene- 
ficial than many millions of dollars spent 
trying to buy a friendly attitude toward this 
preat Nation of ours. 

We compliment young Kruse on his excel- 
lent work, his efforts beyond the call of duty 
and he is deserving of far greater recogni- 
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tion than he will receive by the writing of 
this article—but it is doubtful if he will re- 
ceive the credit that he deserves. 

Mrs. Kruse is the former Sandra Lamb, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Everett Lamb, of 
Blair, 


All Sense Is Not Yet Lost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EMME T F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the Chicago Tribune for 
their vote of thanks to House Members 
who voted against expansion of the com- 
munities facilities loan program under 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

ALL- Sense Is Not Yer Lost 

Much to everyone's surprise, the House 
last Friday voted down a $2 Dillion Federal 
loan ‘program to finance public works in 
municipalities. The surprise was occasioned 
not because there was any merit in the 
bill—there wasn’t—but because Congress 
has shown no great disposition to avoid 
spending in the present session. The same 
bill, scaled down to $1 billion, had already 
passed the Senate. 

This legislation was concocted by the 
Democratic leadership as part of its clamor 
to play up the recession, which appears now 
to be on the wane, The Democrats wanted 
to strike a pose before the voters suggesting 
that if the Eisenhower administration wasn't 
going to run around and scream and shout, 
they were. The bill was unneeded and was 
what the Republicans called it—an encour- 
agement to boondoggling. : 

An equal number of Democrats and Re- 
publicans—151 in each party—were ranged 
for and against the bill. Oddiy enough, 
Democrats supplied the margin to defeat it, 
for 36 of them put fiscal prudence above 
partisan considerations and voted against 
the legislation, while 22 Republicans de- 
fected to the spending side. These Demo- 
crats, notably Representative Howaro SMITH, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, deserve 
the gratitude of the taxpayers. SMITH put 
the matter well when he suggested that Con- 
gress adjourn without more spending and go 
home to let the taxpayers “catch up with 
What we've done to them already.” 

What Congress has done to them Is plenty. 

We congratulate the Illinois Republican 
delegation on resisting the additional waste 
represented by this bill. All Members, with 
one exception, whose position was not re- 
corded, were against the bill. 


The editorial is inserted as it appeared 
in the Tribune of Tuesday, August 5. 
There was a record vote on this bill 


and the result as 187 nays to 173 yeas, 


I was not the one member of the Ilinois 
Republican delegation who failed to reg- 
ister opinion one way or the other. 

Yesterday I expressed myself at con- 
siderable length on my beliefs about pub- 
lic works spending. Needless spending 
in public works must be curtailed. 

I commend my colleague from Illinois, 
Mr, ALLEN, for his pertinent remarks 
pertaining to the aspects of this bill 
which are not consonant with the Con- 
stitution of our great State of Minois, 

I recall recently debate in this cham- 
ber on another bill which dealt with 
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the Federal laws superceding State laws. 
I declared myself on this legislation and 
voted for the bill—H. R. 3—beecause I 
believe we need to reassure the people 
at home that there are some of us who 
still believe in safeguarding the rights 
guaranteed us under our State Consti- 
tution since the Constitution of the 
United States made it clear that our 
State Rights would not be ignored. 

Had the House passed S. 3497, it would 
have been another debt our children and 
grandchildren would have to pay in the 
years to come. Instead of adding to 
their burden we should be endeavoring 
to reduce it by economies wherever and 
whenever possible. The security of the 
young men and women not only in the 
Third District but throughout the entire 
United States is more important to me 
than any political consideration. 

When I started out in my profession 
as a lawyer, the other responsibilies of 
family life came. At that time I did not 
have near the number of built-in-taxes 
that the young men of today must pay 
though they have had no voice in in- 
curring them. 


A View of the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON © 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Mr. John Temple Graves which 
appeared in the Roanoke Times, of 
Roanoke, Va., on August 6, 1958: 

Do they sleep well of nights—the nervous 
nine who held hands and jumped?” 

Before Little Rock, Ark., was something 
of a border State as regards integration, 
The landslide for Faubus reflects more than 
anti-integration and more than the South, 
it. seems to me. It is part of the national 
revolt against destruction of our form of 
government and our American ideal. 

C. Herman Pritchett, professor of political 
sclence at the University of Chicago, justifies 
the increasingly questioned desegregation 
decision on grounds that the Court is not 
the only Interpreter of the Constitution but 
“keeper of the American conscience.” Can 
it really be that the nine who propose to 
take over America mean to take Heaven, too, 
not only to usurp legislative executive and 
State functions here below but to fudge on 
infinity? 

Under what halo do Hugo Black and Earl 
Warren qualify as consclence-keepers? It Is 
easier to contemplate the couple as socio- 
logical agent of Gunnar Myrdal than as 


moral agent of God Almighty. 


One simple resolution, suggests the Bir- 
mingham Post-Herald, might solve the Con- 
stitution crisis, a resolution of Congress 80 
affirmative and so acclaimed by the public 
that the Court would feel bound to sub- 
scribe or would be committed in splte of 
itself. 

The resolution would be a simple asser- 
tion that the Court “does not exist to, and 
of right, should not—do good.” 

Little did I guess how meaningful some 
words of Hugo Black's were to be when I 
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asked him shortly after his appointment to 
the Court what he deemed his misston to be. 
We were resting between sets of a tennis 
game at High Park Club in Birmingham. 
His answer was unhesitating. 

His mission, my fellow townsman said, was 
human advancement within the limits of 
constitutional interpretation. Or words to 
that effect. 

It seemed a noble thing but millions know 
now it Is an ignoble thing. It has meant 
straining, twisting, warping, and bleeding 
the Constitution and the American ideal, all 
to serve 1 man’s (or 9 men’s) contested 
notion of advance. And this may be with- 
out mandate from the people or the Con- 
stitution, egotistically and arrogantly com- 
mitted by a handful elected to nothing, re- 
sponsible to nobody, immune to time and 
tide. 

It seems so uncivilized, medieval, that this 
situation, involving the very foundations of 
the Republic, should exist in a vacuum with 
the nine going their ways and saying noth- 
ing 


You would think they would take Judicial 
notice of the American people. 

You would think they would wish either 
to dispute or to justify this gathered picture 
of the court as imposing both a hew form 
and a new ideology on America. 

You would think they might be eager to 
explain what the need is—and why they are 
nominated when we have a Congress for 
such things, and political parties, and na- 
tional elections, 

There is no law against the court's ex- 
plaining itself. 

Congress might ask it politely please to 
make a statement as this crisis deepens. 


American Legion Posts in Luzerne County 
(Pa.) Again Win First Prize in Ameri- 
canism Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Record of August 6, 1958, which relates 
that district 12 of the American Legion 
again was awarded first prize in Amer- 
icanism programs: 

Districr 12 AMERICAN LEGION AGAIN WINS 
FIRST PRIZE IN AMERICANISM 

District 12 of the American Legion, com- 
prising all of American Legion posts in 
Luzerne County, was awarded for the second 
straight year, first prize in Americanism. 
The presentation was made at the recent 
8 Convention held in Philadel- 
phia. 

Department Commander, John Collins, in 
making the presentation, cited the many pro- 
grams conducted by Luzerne County group 
and stated it not only conducts such Ameri- 
canism programs, but it talks and promotes 
such activities, 

Accepting the award for the district was 
district Americanism chairman for the last 
2 years, Nello S. Corozzoni, Jr., a member of 
Miners Mills American Legion Post 741 of 
Wilkes-Barre. In accepting the award, 
Corozzonl praised the Legion posts in the 
county for the many Americanism programs 
and activities during the last two adminis- 
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trations. He stated it was a pleasure and an 
honor to work with the different committees 
and posts under his chairmanship. 

Louls J. Greco, District 12 commander 
and one of the leaders in Americanism in 
the department, commended his chairman 
and the 40 American Legion posts under 
his command, for the many Americanism 
programs and bringing honor to the dis- 
trict. We will strive harder to promote 
and conduct stronger Americanism pro- 
grams in the future in order that we may 
preserve the lights of freedom,” he stated. 

The district was further honored by hav- 
ing Richard Sterling, Kingston, receive an 
award for the best essay in the depart- 
ment. Sterling, a senior at Kingston High 
School, was applauded for his essay given 
at the convention. The essay contest, part 
of the Americanism program, was headed by 
John Gallagher, newly elected district com- 
mander and a member of Freeland Ameri- 
can Legion Post. 


Commissioner August W. Heckman, of 
Jersey City, Appointed Chief Counsel of 
New Jersey League of Weekly Newspa- 
pers, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLAY 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mar- 
tin Turpanjian, president of the New 
Jersey League of Weekly Newspapers, 
Inc., has called my attention to the fact 
that City Commissioner August W. 
Heckman was appointed as chief coun- 
sel for the league and that on June 17, 
1958, a meeting was held to celebrate 
the occasion. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of congratulating Commissioner 
Heckman on the honor bestowed upon 
him, and as Mr. Turpanjian suggested, 
am offering for insertion in the RECORD 
a clipping from the Hudson Gazette re- 
lating to the event: 

A giant scrapbook containing more than 
400 newspaper and magazine clippings in 
English, Armenian, French, German, Hun- 
garian, Polish, Italian, Chinese, Japanese, 
Russian, Hebrew, und Arabic languages was 
presented to August W. Heckman recently 
for his archives as token of deep apprecia- 
tion and gratitude of the league members— 
newspapers serving in all the 567 communi- 
ties of New Jersey as messengers of good- 
will, 

Chief Counsel Heckman is an authority on 
constitutional and international laws and is 
un outstanding citizen in New Jersey as 
doer of things. He Is a towering figure in 
civic, fraternal, social, and governmental cir- 
cles and is constantly In demand as an after- 
dinner speaker and orator. 

Everywhere Chief Counsel Heckman's 
name, his fame, his high integrity, his in- 
tellectual assets of moral and political phi- 
losophy, have met the true apprisal and logi- 
cal evaluation. 

In the local press, in the foreign press, and 
in the national and international newspa- 


pers and magazines we can say without any 


sense of adulation that Chief Counsel Heck- 
man ls highly respected everywhere. 

In this age of sham and camouflage, when 
we find the unhappy paradox of un-Chris- 
tian Christians, unsocial Socialists, it is 
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indeed refreshing to find a real exponent of 
truth and justice radiating from the per- 
sonality of this modern exponent of fair 
play and Chief Counsel Heckman has trans- 
lated his ideals not in a strident ballyhoo of 
empty promises but in the literal living 
reality of the deeds of his service to more 
than 500 weekly newspapers of the State of 
New Jersey. His philosophy has not been 
mechanical repetition of trite platitudes and 
copybook epigrams; it is embodied, inher- 
pete, in the rare consistency of his char- 
acter. 

The Heckman family is unique in the 
world, for all his five children were born on 
Sundays, and he has been proclaimed as the 
Father of the Year. 


“How many think of all the thinking few, 
And many never think who think they do: 
Our Jersey thinkers are not quite so crass, 
We're thinkers in August W. Heckman 

class.” 


Hon. William S. Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, 
Speaker, I am indeed sorry that our dis- 
tinguished colleague the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM S. HILL, who has so ably represented 
the Second Congressional District of 
Colorado for 18 years, has decided volun- 
tarily to retire from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It was my great pleasure to become well 
acquainted with Bm. HLL many years 
before he or I were elected to the House 
of Representatives. Bm. Hn had ren- 
dered distinguished service to the State 
of Colorado prior to his election to Con- 
gress in 1940. He was a member of the 
General Assembly in the State of Colo- 
rado and was secretary to the late Gov- 
ernor, the Honorable Ralph Carr. It 
was while he was serving in this capacity 
that I learned to know him best during 
the time it was my pleasure to be the 
attorney general of Colorado. At that 
time and on many occasions BL Hm. 
assisted me in carrying out my duties. 

The good people of the second con- 
gessional district recognized his capacity 
and understanding of governmental af- 
fairs and entrusted to him the respon- 
sibility of representing them in the 
House of Representatives in 1940. 

Since this congressional district is 
principally devoted to Agriculture, BILL 
HII. was assigned to the Agriculture 
Committee and throughout his service 
has devoted himself to the interest of 
his constituents and particularly as it 
related to the agricultural problems. He 
has been instrumental in placing many 
statutes on the book during that time 
and credit should be given to BI HILL 
for his activity in the extension of the 
Sugar and Wool Act. 

Em. HL is admired and respected 
for his hard and diligent work. He has 
been congenial and willing at all times 
to cooperate and has made himself 
available to his constituents and col- 
leagues and we, of the Colorado delega- 
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tion, regret the decision of our amiable 
and friendly colleague to remove him- 
self from active public service. 

We will miss him and extend to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill my best wishes and hope 
they will enjoy their retirement in the 
great State of Colorado. 


Note of Thanks and Appreciation to 85th 
Congress From Osceola County Bar- 
racks No. 402, Veterans of World War 
I, for Action on Their Charter Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a letter from Arthur H. 
Carr, publicity chairman for Osceola 
County Barracks No. 402, World War I 
Veterans, Evart, Mich., and the state- 
ment of appreciation from the members 
for favorable action by the Congress on 
H. R. 11077, the charter bill for Vet- 
erans of World War I of the United 
States of America, Inc.: i 

Reep Crry, MicH., August 5, 1958. 
Hon. Tuomas J. Lane, 
Representative, Congress of the United 
tates, 1 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LANE: By way of intro- 
duction, I must let it be known that I am 
publicity chairman for Osceola County Bar- 
racks, No. 402, Veterans of World War I of 
the U. S. A., Inc., of Evart, Mich,, and the leg- 
islative chairman of this barracks is buddy 
George E. Mills, of Evart, Mich. 

The following words showing and express- 
ing of our thanks, gratitude and appreciation 
for a piece of work well done by you and the 
greater part of your congressional body are 
truly those coming from the heart of every 
member of above-stated barracks and now to 
be made manifest by said barracks’ publicity 
chairman and legislative chairman. We 
trust you will accept this document in the 
spirit given and will take full charge in see- 
ing this gets entered in CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

ARTHUR H. Carr, 
Publicity Chairman, Osceola County 
Barracks, No. 402, Veterans of 
World War I of the U. S. A., Inc., 
of Evart, Mich, 
Norte or THANKS AND APPRECIATION FOR OUR 
MEMBERS OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


Osceola County Barracks No. 402, Veterans 
of World War I of the U. 8S. A., Inc. 
(chartered at Evart, Mich.) does on this 
date, August 5, 1958, send their many 
thanks, gratitude, and commendation to all 
our Members of Congress (House and Sen- 
ate) for the services they rendered 
our organization, during the 85th sessions 


the members of the Committees on the Judi- 
clary of both House and Senate in their 


action by both House and Senate, also, 
do express special thanks to all Members 
the House who so ably spoke in behalf of 
this bill at the hearing held on it as it was 
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about to be voted on by the full House on 
June 25, 1958, and for the thoroughness in 
the way this bill was taken into considera- 
tion, and the way it was handled through- 
out this session of Congress. 

Our deepest expression of thanks and 
gratitude also goes to all members of this 
85th Congress, who, even a remote way lent 
a hand in making it a reality the having 
H. R. 11077 become Public Law 85-530. At 
this time we also extend special thanks to 
President Eisenhower for his placing his 
signature of approval to this legislation on 
July 18, 1958. 

If any have been left out of being recog- 
nized as having taken a noble stand on this 
legislation, it is tmplied that this document 
must and does cover such. 

It is the wishes of our Osceola County 
Barracks, No. 402, Veterans of World War I 
of the U. S. A., Inc., under charter at 
Evart, Mich, [that if it so be at the pleas- 
ure of the Members of this 85th Congress 
and our President] that this document be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on the 
date received by one of this congressional 
body, this to be Congressman, Hon. THOMAS 
J. Lane, author of this bill, held as such ref- 
erence to action taken by this barracks, 

ARTHUR H. CARR, 
Publicity Chairman for Osceola 
County Barracks No. 402 of Evart, 
Mich., acting in said capacity and 
on behalf of said barracks. f 

Attest: 

ARTHUR H. Carr, 
Publicity Chairman, 

x GEORGE E. MILLS, 
Legislative Chairman. 


It’s a Long Lane 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
member the summer of 1948, when the 
Republicans had it won and our Demo- 
crat colleagues were knee deep in gloom, 
And we also remember that November 
when the GOP literally snatched defeat 
from victory with President Truman in 
the White House for another 4 years and 
the Democrat Party in control in this 
House. 

Looking back 10 years, it occurs to us 
that a similar situation might develop, 
with the result that the Republican ship 
which you recently described as already 
sunk might float along for a few more 
years. 

And why this restrained optimism? 
Well, it appears that most of the issues 
that our Democrat friends have been 
counting on have more or less faded 
away. 

Take sputniks, for instance. Having 
already launched four satellites, and 
having successfully fired an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, we seem to be 
holding our own in that field. 

And then there was that depression 
that was to rival that of the thirties. 
Well it just has not panned out and it 
seems that we are headed back up to- 
ward a better day. And the farm revolt 
has simply petered out in the face of 
a 20-percent rise in agricultural income. 
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And take the Goldfine-Adams furore. 
Well, it has not turned out that Mr. 
Adams did anything illegal while there 
is evidence that Mr. Goldfine reserved 
some of his more lavish gifts for the 
Democrats. 

And finally, there is this Middle East 
mess about which previous Democrat ad- 
ministrations did little to correct until it 
came to a head a few weeks ago. And 
the matter is not yet resolved although 
happily, as is our custom, politics has 
stopped at the water's edge and we are 
united as a people in our determination 
to work out a solution. But the impor- 
tant thing to remember is that there was 
no vacillation or quibbling when it be- 
came imperative to land marines in 
Lebanon. And our President displayed 
those qualities of leadership which were 
expected by our people and which cannot 
help but refiect favorably on Republican 
chances this fall. 

All of this, of course, has been said so 
much better by Mr. Gould Lincoln in his 
column in yesterday’s Evening Star 
which is included with these remarks: 

THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
OUTLOOKS SHIFTS FOR BOTH PARTIES 


HYANNIS, Mass—Political leaders and strat- 
égists of both Democratic and Republican 
Parties are taking a new look at the situa- 
tion and the issues. Election day, Novem- 
ber 4, is still almost 3 months away and 
much can happen in that period—Just as it 
has since the beginning of the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome. The big issues which 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat faded. 
First there was an uproar over the Russian 
sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
Government in the matter of scientific dis- 
covery and accomplishment; that this coun- 
try was in imminent danger of becoming a 
second-rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched 
four earth satellites of our own. In addi- 
tion, and most important from a national- 
defense point of view, we have just had re- 
markable success with an intercontinental 
missile, designed to hurl a tremendously de- 
structive hydrogen warhead more than 5,000 
miles. 

RECESSION MEASURES 


Second, according to Democratic prophets 
earlier, this country was on its way to a 
depression that would rival that of the early 
1930's. All kinds of panaceas, costing bil- 
ons of dollars, were proposed in Congress. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers. 
however, refused to be stampeded into these 
huge spending programs. The administra- 
tion went to work on a saner course, It 
declined to recommend a reduction in taxes 
which some of the Democratic economists 
demanded, too. The economy has taken a 
distinct turn for the better. And most un- 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint, 
American farm income has gone up and up, 
until in the first half of this year the net 
income of agriculture has increased about 
$3 billion. The Democrats may have to make 
a new estimate of their party's pulling power 
in the agricultural States of the Midwest, the 
East, and South. 

Also, earlier in the year, and, indeed, more 
recently, President Eisenhower's forelgn pol- 
icy was under heavy fire from the Democrats. 
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They charged that the President was 
exerting no leadership; that things were 
at sixes and sevens, and that we had lost 
both prestige and all our friends, if we had 
ever had any, abroad. The sudden further 
development of the Middle East crisis, how- 
ever, brought prompt and immediate action 
by President Eisenhower, who ordered the 
marines Lebanon. Even after he had 
taken this necessary step, he was harshly 
criticized for imprudence which might hurl 
the world into a third world war. But that, 
too, has now changed. The Communist 
nations have taken no steps toward armed 
conflict, although Khrushchev ordered mill- 
tary maneuvers on the borders of Iran and 
Turkey, in a further effort to frighten the 
nations of Europe and the United States. 
It did not work. The British sent their 
troops into Jordan. 

U. N. SITUATION CHANGES 

Now there is strong likelihood of a special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the Middle East Issue, possibly 
attended by heads of governments. Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure 
of success in settling the Middle East prob- 
lem, and the world can breathe easier, much 
of the credit will go to President Eisenhower. 
And another Democratic issue for the closing 
campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed in the 
Middle East situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the 
Democrats as a first-class issue against the 
Eisenhower administration and the GOP, 
has assumed more correct proportions, The 
House Investigating Committee has tried 
desperately to tar Mr. Adams, the Presi- 
dent's first assistant at the White House. 
But it has failed to show any corrupt action, 
or attempted action by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 
the giver of many nts to many men, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, is still 
under strong attack. However, Mr. Gold- 
ine has testified that he contributed even 
more liberally to Democratic campaign funds 
than to Republican, 

So far, the Democratic attempt to prove 
there is a mess in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not progressed. Undoubtedly 
the House committee will keep at it. Up 
to date, what it has disclosed is a pale pic- 
ture as compared to the mess in Washington 
during the last Democratic administration, 
when even the head man in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was found to have trans- 
gressed. 

The Republicans, who were down in the 
dumps—far down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are wonder- 
ing if everything is as rosy as they had be- 
Heved. Early in 1948 and far into the sum- 
mer the Democrats seemed in for a terrific 
defeat at the polls. Things changed in the 
last few weeks of that campaign. It could 
happen again. 


Improved Mail Service Announcement 
Gratifies Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, recent 
announcements by Postmaster General 
Summerfield directed to improved mail 
service will be received with overwhelm- 
ing gratification by the American public. 
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Among these is a relaxing of the rule 
with respect to rural delivery. When the 
present administration took office, a De- 
partment regulation required four pa- 
trons to the mile, including retrace, for 
the extension of any rural route. Under 
Mr. Summerfield the rule was changed 
to 3 per mile. Now it is being further 
relaxed to 2 patrons per mile. 

Rural patrons of mail ‘service have 
long felt that with improved highways 
each family was entitled to delivery to 
its own mailbox. The new ruling will, in 
most cases, make this a reality. As the 


Postmaster General says, this change 


Will benefit an estimated 300,000 families. 

Rural boxholders will hail Mr. Sum- 
merfield’s announcement as one of the 
outstanding achievements of this admin- 
istration. I am sure they join me in 
expressing their gratitude and appre- 
ciation. - 3 


Address by G. G. Beard, President, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Before the 
Pittsburgh Society of Financial 
Analysts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Mr. G. G. Beard, president, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., before the 
Pittsburgh Society of Financial Ana- 
lysts, March 19, 1958: J 

Gentlemen, it is an extreme pleasure to 
have this opportunity to present a brief 
story of United Engineering & Foundry Oo., 
together with some observations on its for- 
eign operations. Inasmuch as this is the 
first time the company has had this priv- 
iliege, let me give you a very short résumé 
of its background. The part of its story 
which will be of greater interest to you, as 
it is to all of us at United, is what are its 
current activities? 

The company was founded in 1901 under 
the leadership of Isaac W. Frank, 2 copart- 
ner in the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co., a 
Pittsburgh manufacturer of rolling mill ma- 
chinery. As a consequence of what Mr. 
Frank envisioned to be the future of this 
industry, he negotiated a merger involving 
the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co, Lincoln 
Foundry Co. of Pittsburgh, McGill & Co., of 
Pittsburgh, and Lloyd-Booth Co, of Youngs- 
town, who collectively but not necessarily 
individually were manufacturers of rolls, 
castings, and rolling mill machinery. With 
a charter which stated, “Said corporation is 
formed for the purpose of manufacture of 
iron or steel, or both, or of any other metal, 
or article of commerce from metal or wood 
or both.” United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
was in business. 

Between this time and 1916 the company 
acquired the Chilled Roll Foundry Co., Inc., 
Vandergrift, Pa.; Mahoning Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Youngstown, Ohio; American Roll 
& Foundry Co., Canton, Ohio; William Tod 
Co., Youngstown, Ohlo. 

From these beginnings, the company grew 
and prospered. The name, “United,” became 
synonymous with the dynamics of the growth 
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of steel. The company early established it- 
self as a world leader in the development, 
design and manufacture of machinery and 
rolls for the steel and nonferrous industries. 

Prior to World War II, the company was 
exclusively identified with the Industries to 
which I have just referred. 

Also, United's experience prior to World 
War II pointed up the cyclical character of 
its business. Relative to many other indus- 
tries, for example, the steel industry and 
other capital goods producers, its experience 
from a cyclical standpoint is no worse. As 
with business In general, the company is 
affected by the overall conditions of our 
national economy. United would anticipate 
that its business will fluctuate accordingly, 
but unfortunately its particular industry, 
because of its historical sensitivity to certain 
economic fluctuations, is occasionally re- 
ferred to as a feast-or-famine industry. 
We think it is time to lay the ghost In this 
regard; so far as United is concerned. ~ 

The company has been geared to the activ- 
ities of the steel industry. The steel industry 
is and will continue for the foreseeable fu- 
ture to be its largest single customer, but it 
is now serving other industries extensively. 
and in ever increasing volume. 

In 1944 United acquired the Adamson 
Machine Co,, of Akron, Ohio, one of the 
largest and oldest makers of machinery for 
the rubber industry. In 1949 the company 
purchased the business and assets of the 
hundred-odd-year-old Stedman Foundry & 
Machine Co, of Aurora, Ind., having an iron 
foundry serving the diversified market of 
the Cincinnati area and manufacturing 
various types of crushing and pulverizing 
equipment. In this same year the company 
acquired part of the business and assets of 
the Lobdell Co, of Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturers of iron rolls and equipment 
for the paper industry, together with a spe- 
cinlized line of machine tools. United is 
diversified. Since the acquisition of these 
latter facilities, the volume of their outputs 
has been increased several times. 

Many of the machines and processes which 
have revolutionized the heating. treating 
and shaping of metals in the 
half century have been notable United 
firsts. To mention just a few, there are 
such well known landmarks as the Gary 
Rail Mill; the Lukens 206 Inch Plate Mill, 
built in 1918 but still the largest in the 
United States of America; the Nation's first 
electric powered reversing mill; the first 
halogen continuous electrolytic tinning 
line; and the first continuous aluminum 
heat treating line, a process in stage of 
further development which may well revo- 
lutionize the production of aluminum strip 
and plate. 

Others have rightfully been credited with 
the development of the process of continu- 
ous rolling of fiat metal products, but this 
process was made practically possible by 
United's development and introduction of 
the now famous four-high mill. No single 
development in the machinery field so far 
has contributed so much to the economical 
mass production of flat metal products. We 
appreciated your mention of this in your 
notice to your members of today’s meeting. 

The first continuous hot strip mill was 
built for the Columbia Steel Co., now the 
Butler, Pa, plant of Armco Steel. This mill 
wes put in operation in 1926. Since that 
time 63 mills of this type, rolling steel over 
42 inches wide, have been built. of which 
35 have been installed in the United States 
of America and 28 in other free countries 
of the world. United has built 33 of these 
mils. 

Currently, the company is developing new 
designs which will further advance this art, 
providing better and cheaper materials than 
heretofore and with an eye on the require- 
ments to meet the challenge of modern 
science and all its implications. 
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United has always been noted for tackling 
the big jobs. The 35,000-ton die forging 
press recently built for the United States 
Alr Force, while not absolutely the largest 
in the country, is the first to use automatic 
level control, television to enable the oper- 
ator to determine the position of the cen- 
ter of loading relative to the center of the 
press and automatic recording of stresses 
in the main components during operation. 

Typifying the large machines the com- 
pany builds is the 16-million-pound capacity 
stretcher for stretching aluminum plate 6 
inches thick by 138 inches wide. Four of 
the castings in this machine weigh 230,000 
pounds each and are the product of our own 
steel foundry. 

By far the largest number of slabbing and 
blooming mills installed in the United States 
recently are United Mills. This is the mill 
that gets the first crack at rolling steel after 

the steel has been cast in ingot form. This 
was the result of intensive development and 
the introduction of radical innovations. The 
methods applied with so much success to 
this particular product are now being ap- 
plied to the company’s other lines of manu- 
facture. 

Other recent Installations and machinery 
now in process of manufacture are of in- 
terest. Three Rendleman rod mills, 2 are 
being installed in the United States and 1 
in Europe, employ new principles in roll- 
ing. steel rods for higher quality and greater 
precision product. Other existing mills have 
been revamped to embody these new ideas, 

The world’s fastest tinplate mill, 7,000 
feet per minute, at Weirton Steel Co., di- 
vision of National Steel Corp., is a United 
product. It is understood the company has 
competition in this claim, the proof of 
which is in the actual speed at which qual- 
ity tinplate is successfully rolled, and we 
believe United has it. 

Currently, the company is manufacturing 
a 120-inch wide continuous hot aluminum 
strip mill. To date, this is the largest alu- 
minum strip mill in the world and the 170- 
inch-wide roughing mill which will feed the 
strip mill will be the largest miil of this 
kind In existence. 

Time does not permit a full description of 
all the company's products. Briefly, the 
parent company builds mills for rolling all 
kinds of metal from huge steel ingots to 
paper thin aluminum foil, from heavy struc- 
tural beams to wire rod. It makes iron and 
steel rolls for every application in rolling 
of metals, rubber, plastics, and paper; cars 
for transporting metals, shears for cutting 
metals, reels to wind metals in coil form, 
steam-hydraulic and hydraulic forging 
presses, gears, gear drives, and specialized 
power transmission units, processing equip- 
ment such as picklers, tinning and heat 
treating lines, material handling equipment, 
lubricating systems, roll lathes, heavy weld- 
ments, iron, nodular iron and steel castings. 

The Adamson United Co., which is oper- 
ated as a wholly owned subsidiary, has 
pioneered such basic rubber manufacturing 
machines as tubers, strainers, mills, mixers, 
and calenders. Those huge tires you see on 
earth-moving equipment, tractors and large 
trucks could have been molded in an Adam- 
son tire mold. Your plastic shower and 
window curtains, your plastic raincoat, and 
the film in your camera could have been 
processed on Adamson calendering equip- 
ment. Most plastic film produced on these 
calenders up to 72 inches wide is generally 
three to four thousandths thick and some- 
times less with a permissible tolerance of 
plus or minus 5 percent. This imposes dif- 
cult standards which have been met by 
Adamson design and workmanship. 

Adamson has been highly successful in 
the development and sale of tire, brake and 
wheel testing equipment which simulates 
the pestormence of similar equipment on 
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rutomobiles and aircraft under operating 
conditions. With the trend to higher speeds 
in all forms of transportation, the contribu- 
tion of this type of equipment to our safety 
can be appreciated. 

Special machinery for the production of 
buillding materials, hydraulic presses, multi- 
platen presses for plywood and belt curing 
presses are among Adamson's other products. 

The Stedman Foundry & Machine Co., lo- 
cated at Aurora, Ind., is also a wholly owned 
subsidiary and manufactures crushing, 
grinding, pulverizing, mixing, and screening 
equipment. These products are used in the 
meatpacking, rendering, fertilizer, chemical, 
sand and gravel, crushed stone, and other 
industries. The company specializes in en- 
gineering and building complete fertilizer 
plant machinery for the production of 
chemical fertilizer. A foundry division pro- 
duces grey iron and semisteel castings for 
the local machine tool, valve, canning, print- 
ing, and other manufacturing industries. 


RESEARCH = 


Together. with its subsidiaries, United 
places emphasis on research and develop- 
ment as an important means of assuring 
future growth. Total expenditures for re- 
search and development expressed as a per- 
centage of sales is difficult to assess inas- 
much as a high percentage of the company's 
machinery is tailor made. Consequently, 
much of its development costs are absorbed 
in job costs. In its Pittsburgh office there 
is a product research and development staff 
and an office for the correlation of research 
activities In our foundry metallurgical labo- 
ratories. The company believes that the 
efficiency of its metallurgical research in the 
development of certain specialized rolis for 
rolling metals has been responsible for its 
increasing share in the markets for these 
products. Recognizing the coming demand 
for superaccurate, thin and flat, high tem- 
perature alloy steels and other metals for jet 
aircraft, rockets, and guided missiles, United 
is concentrating research in this field and 
has. already produced results, In research, 
the company looks beyond the industries it 
traditionally serves and currently has under 
development new machinery for the manu- 
facture of new products, 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS 

As a result of a vigorous foreign-sales pol- 
icy, United is widely recognized. Its rolling 
mills, forging presses, and machinery, includ- 
ing the products of its subsidiaries, can be 
found all over the world. The greatest for- 
eign activity has occurred in recent years, 
much of which was due to the great recon- 
struction required abroad as a result of war 
devastation and stagnation, Now we are en- 
tering a new era of foreign trade, one which 
presents an even greater challenge to Amer- 
ican exporters. Most of the war-torn coun- 
tries of the world are now back on their 
feet—at least by their standards, and in cer- 
tain countries by ours, too. Many of the 
countries abroad, however, no longer have 
sufficient dollars with which to purchase our 
goods, but they are in a position to trade 
with one another if not with us. Recog- 
nizing this eventuality and preparing to con- 
tinue to share in foreign markets to the full- 
est extent possible, United has entered into 
and continued technical know-how contracts 
with a number of manufacturers in England, 
France, Germany, Australia, Belgium, and 
Japan whereunder the company licenses 
these manufacturers to use its know-how for 
the manufacture of its products. While as 
a result the company is in direct competi- 
tion with these foreign manufacturers, it 
nevertheless continues to enjoy very sub- 
stantial foreign business in certain special- 
ized lines where it is recognized as a world 
leader and in countries where their manu- 
facturing capacity is inadequate and also 
where dollar exchange Is available, 

* 
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FINANCIAL 


United's reported financial statements are 
on a consolidated basis. As of December 31, 
1957, current assets amounted to $36,181,874 
and current liabilities to $15,683,515, leav- 
ing net working capital amounting to §20,- 
498,359. The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent abilities was 23 to 1. Inventories 
and receivables are at high levels, reflecting 
in our business an increased volume of pro- 
duction at all of the company’s plants. Ex- 
cept for the item of store supplies, amount- 
ing to approximately 8.5 percent of its total 
inventorles, the company’s inventories apply 
to contracted work in process of manufac- 
ture, and are not, therefore, subject to the 
possibility of serious loss in the event of a 
reduction in market prices 

The highest sales volume in the history 
of the company was reached in 1957, ag- 
gregating.$100,456,237, approximately double 
its sales 10 years ago. 

United's gross income before taxes estab- 
lished a new high, but because of a higher 
effective tax take in 1957, its net earnings 
are just short of -the per share earnings 
record for the period of 1948 to_1950. Net 
earnings from 1957 operations were 85. 
069,960, equal to $2.02 per common share 
after preferred dividends. During 1957 the 
company paid total dividends of 90 cents 
on each share of common stock. United's 
unbroken dividend payment record has con- 
tinued through its 57 years of operation, 
and though varying in amount from time 
to time has been consistent with available 
earnings and with due regard to the com- 
pany's economic growth and changing needs 
for fixed and working capital. 

Other highlights of its financial position 
are available to you in the company’s an- 
nual report, so I will not burden you with 
additional figures at this time. 

United maintains a continuous program 
of plant repair and maintenance and studies 
of replacement opportunities are conducted 
to maintain its physical plant in proper op- 
erating condition. Expenditures in this re- 
gard are generally within the company’s 
normal depreciation allowances. 

The consolidated backlog of business car- 
ried forward in 1958 amounted to approxi- 
mately $88,592,000 as compared to $114,- 
200,000 a year ago. As it stands, the current 
backlog, while lower than that of a year 
ago, is still substantial and 1958 should 
produce a good year for the company. 


key to Beating Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert at this point in the 
Recorp a thought-provoking editorial 
from a recent issue of the Poughkeepsie 
New Yorker entitled “Key to Beating In- 
flation”: 

One of the great questions of this century 
is whether the free economies of the world 
can grow and prosper without continuing 
inflation. 

On the record, it has not been generally 
managed so far. Ever since World War IL 
ended, the great expansion in America and 
Europe has been matched almost step by 
step by strong inflationary pressures. 

The matter ls one that governments deal 
delicately with. They want to control infia- 
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tion, and will in nearly every Instance make 
some moves toward that goal. But they also 
fear deflation and depression, and hence hes- 
itate to clamp the anti-Inflation screws too 
tight. 

It seems to be agreed that expansion of the 
economy takes money. If funds are pumped 
into the country’s bloodstream by govern- 
ment borrowing and unbalanced budgets, the 
results will be inflationary. If the money 
comes from wage boosts that far outrun 
gains in productivity and from prices higher 
than reasonable costs dictate, the outcome is 
the same. 

Is there any way to escape the spiral and 
still give the economy powerful propulsion? 

Wage gains which simply match advances 
in eMiciency do not seem to have a big 
enough impact, for in many fields there is 
no room for such advances on a significant 
scale. What can a locomotive enginecr do 
to Improve his output? 

In a London dispatch, John Allan May, of 
the Christian Science Monitor, suggests, 
however, that expansion and stability might 
yet work out as traveling companions, 

He points out that for most of the period 
since 1951 West Germany has managed ex- 
pansion while ayoiding the inflation pit- 
falls. 

The explanation seems to involve complex 
relationships. Investment in new plants, 
must, of course, be high. But the German 
experience indicates this investment capi- 
tal must be drawn heavily from accumulated 
individual sayings if the currency and hence 
the economy are to be kept stable. 

The Germans have had no special magic. 
When they have not held savings and in- 
vestment in balance, or have let wages far 
outstrip efficiency grins, inflation has hit 
them, too, But their good results when the 
balance is kept suggest the problem may have 
an answer. 

The key to it, as May intimates, Is perhaps 
the individual. If we assume he really wants 
stability, he must know how he may get it. 

He must understand that a large share of 
savings must go into investment for ex- 
pansion. This means denying himself their 
use for other purposes. But if this reservoir 
can not be drawn upon, there will either be 
no great expansion or it will be brought off 
by strongly inflationary measures, 


Hon. William S. Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
my good friend and colleague Bm. HILL 
retires this year, the farmers of America 
will be losing a man who has been their 
friend in Congress for 18 years, one who 
has worked constantly in their behalf, 

Born on a farm in Kansas, educated 
in some of the finest agricultural col- 
leges in the country, Bui HILL came to 
Congress in 1940 to champion the cause 
of the men who form the backbone of 
our Nation—the American farmer. He 
brought to the House of Representatives 
for 9 consecutive terms not only the de- 
sire to better farm life but a vast store 
of knowledge and experience on how 
to accomplish his goal. Brit has been a 
personal counselor to me on farm prob- 
lems, and we will sorely miss his leader- 
ship and sage advice on the problems 
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that face so important a segment of our 
population. 

To me, however, But Hu has not 
been just a fellow legislator, but a warm 
personal friend with whom I have been 
privileged to share many wonderful 
hours ever since we first started our po- 
litical careers in Washington back in 
1940. Our families have enjoyed the 
hospitality of each others homes many 
times, and I will always be extremely 
proud to number Bui among my closest 
friends. He and his lovely and gracious 
wife, Rachel, will be missed by all in 
Washington, but I hope that they will 
come back to visit with us often. I want 
to wish them the very best of every- 
thing possible as they begin a much 
deserved rest and a long and happy re- 
tirement with their fine children and 
grandchildren. Rachel and Birr, our 
prayers and best wishes are with you 
always. 


f s a 


How To Go Broke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, our es- 
teemed colleague, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, sounded a doleful 
warning the other day when he re- 
minded us that an ever-increasing na- 
tional debt is the pathway to national 
insolvency and the primrose path to 
national suicide. 

And it seems quite proper to empha- 
size today, as we consider adding an- 
other billion to the impending deficit 
by passing a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill, that this erosion of our financial 
structure is something that we, the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and we alone, are 
responsible for. 

Admitting that national defense takes 
50 percent of all of our tax income, the 
fact remains that we are at war—a cold 
one at the moment, but, nonetheless, 
destructive financially—and the injunc- 
tion to tighten our belts, to postpone a 
lot of these spending schemes, is here. 
We are fighting a ruthless enemy, and 
thank God we are fighting him overseas. 
But that is all the more reason why we 
should tighten our belts and forego the 
butter in favor of the guns and missiles 
our arsenal so sorely needs. 

Only the blind will fail to see that we 
can stop Khrushchev on all fronts and 
lose to him here at home by destroying 
our financial and economic structure 
through profligate spending. Let us not 
go the way of Athens and Carthage and 
Rome with our financial excesses. In- 
stead, let us start living within our means 
and from here on barricade the Federal 
Treasury against this unnecessary and 
wasteful spending. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has sounded the tocsin, His 
words deserve attention. 

Yesterday's Evening Star carried a fine 
editorial on this subject, which I am 
pleased to include with these remarks: 
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How To Go BROKE 


In voting to increase the statutory limit’ 
of the national debt to $288 billion—a jump 
of $13 billlon—the House has acted in keep- 
ing with necessity. But it has done so in 
an unusually somber spirit generated by ever- 
multiplying signs that our country is head- 
ing fast into a period of immense infia- 
tionary danger. ý 

This danger, as Chairman Munz, of the 
Ways and Means Committee, has warned, 
is inherent in the prospect of huge Federal 
deficits for years to come. The situation is 
attributable not merely to essential military 
and foreign outlays, but also to heavy do- 
mestic spending that is not truly essential— 
spending of a kind that could be markedly 
reduced, if only the executive branch, Con- 
gress, and the American people as a whole 
would make up their minds to put an end to 
the profligacy and substitute reasonable fru- 
gality for a budgetary policy that seems to 
be based largely on partisan politicking and 
a what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy. 

Mr. Mirus, however, does not expect any 
such reform in our national fiscal think- 
ing. And so, quite gloomily, he has pre- 
dicted that Federal spending over the next 
5 years will amount to about 680 billion an- 
nually, with virtually no chance that enough 
revenues will be raised to pay for the out- 
lays. Thus, as he sees the future, we are 
in for a long period of deficit financing that 
can hardly fail to militate against the idea 
of tax relief for elther corporations or the 
general public. More than that, in Mr. 
Mis’ words, “it will loose inflationary pres- 
sures here that in turn will be emulated by 
industry and labor. The result may well 
be, in the next several years, that we will see 
rises in prices such as we have not seen be- 
fore in peacetime." ' 

Warnings of the same sort have been 
voiced repeatedly in the past, notably by 
Senator Bran, and they need to be heeded 
now more than ever. For the new debt limit 
approved by the House is symptomatic of a 
continuing inflationary trend that could 
cause another great shrinkage in the dollar's 
acutely shrunken purchasing power. Be- 
yond that, unless it is checked and reversed, 
the trend could ultimately shatter public 
confidence in Federal securities and wreck 
the Nation’s credit at home and abroad. 
These are not perils. On the con- 
trary, as emphasized by Mr. Mus and other 
close students of the subject, they are real 
perils, and they can readily materialize if 
nothing is done to head them off. 

This matter, with all its astronomical fig- 
ures, may seem to be dull to most of us 
Americans. But it is important for us to 
keep in mind that our present national debt 
is about seven times greater than it was’ 
in 1940, and the interest we must pay on 
it each year is roughly as much an an en- 
tire Federal budget in the early 1930's. 
Clearly, if we keep on spending as we are, 
without balancing income and outgo, we 
will be in danger of waking up one day to 
find our country quite disastrously broke. 


Puerto Rico, Uncommon Commonwealth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an arti- 
cle on Puerto Rico. 
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This article furnishes further evidence 
of the great progress made in that state 
under the enlightened and forceful lead- 
ership of Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin. All 
Americans can be proud of the achieve- 
ments of our associate in the Caribbean. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNCOMMON COMMONWEALTH 
(By Wyatt Jones) 

People keep asking. “Who owns Puerto 
Rico?" The answer, of course, is “the Puerto 
Ricans.” The island is a free, associated 
state of United States citizens, not a terrl- 
tory Or a possession. As an autonomous 
state, it adopted its own conatitution, elects 
its officials, appoints its courts, and has 
complete local self-government. It is inde- 
pendent in everything except economics, 
defense, and foreign relations. Puerto 
Ricans have no voting representatives in 
Congress and cannot vote for the President 
and Vice President—they therefore pay no 
Federal taxes. However, with a few specific 
exceptions, all Federal laws, including the 
draft, apply to the island. 

Even before the Spanish-American War 
there was a strong independence movement 
in Puerto Rico. Under Luis Mufioz Rivera, 
father of the present Governor, the island 
had been granted provincial autonomy by 
Spain.. When the United States took over, 
in 1898, a military government was estab- 
lished, which was superseded, in 1900, by 
a colonial-type administration dominated by 
mainianders. In 1917, the islanders were 
made citizens of the United States and given 
an all-Puerto Rican legislature over which 
the United States Congress retained its veto 
power. In 1941, Rexford Guy Tugwell was 
appointed Governor and the Popular Demo- 
cratic party took over the legislature under 
the dynamic leadership of Senator Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, the present Governor. In 
1946, President Truman appointed the is- 
land's first native governor, who served un- 
til a popular election in 1948 was won over- 
whelmingly by Mufioz-Marin. 

COMMONWEALTH STATUS 


By this time, the Governor was convinced 
that Puerto Rico could not live economically 
outside the United States political system. 
Turning from a strong supporter of inde- 
pendence, he became the architect and advo- 
cate of the unique commonwealth status. 
The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico came into 
being on July 25, 1952, by an act of Congress 
granting full autonomy under a common- 
wealth constitution, ratified by the people of 
Puerto Rico in a popular referendum. 

» Governor Mufioz-Marin has twice been re- 
elected, the last time in 1956 with 62.5 per- 
cent of the vote. Political experts consider 
the Governor, his cabinet, and other Puerto 
Rican officials among the ablest, sincerest, 
and most dedicated men ever to rise in public 
life. This able and honest government, with 
widespread popular support, has been able 
to perform miracles in the island's economic 
and political life. The Puerto Ricans are 
working hard and constructively at the task 
of solving their problems and achteving their 
Own economic salvation. The name Opera- 
tion Bootstrap” has been applied to this self- 
help development program. In a world beset 
with problems of colonialism and dependent 
people, the Puerto Ricans can take justifiable 
pride in the remarkable success they have 
achieved. The United States, on the other 
hand, can be equally proud of its role in pro- 
viding the conditions that have made possible 
this unique experiment in self-government. 

The tremendous progress Puerto Rico has 
made since 1950 in living standards, indus- 
trial production, employment, public health, 
housing, overseas trade, public utilities serv- 
ices, and efficient farming has caught the at- 
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tention of the entire free world. Over 5,000 
trained observers have come to Puerto Rico 
in the past few years to study, at first hand, 
the Commonwealth's phenomenal economic 
and social advances. These visitors have 
come from more than a hundred countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 20 Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, and even included a delega- 
tion of American Indians. 
SHOWCASE OF ‘DEMOCRACY 


At a recent point 4 conference in San 
Juan, Governor Mufioz suggested that Puerto 
Rico me a yardstick for United States 
policy toward less-developed areas: “What 
our friends who come from so many different 
countries and cultures discover in our island 
is a spirit of self-confidence, a creative energy 
dedicated to a challenging and worthwhile 
task, a sense of urgency in the face of difi- 
cult obstacles, and the conviction that only 
in an atmosphere of freedom can the main 
goal finally be achieved. And they see that 
the goal is being reached with the encour- 
agement and support of the United States, 
without any conditions save those born-of 
mutual respect and trust. Here can be seen 
the true attitude of the United States toward 
colonialism and economic imperialism and 
toward the enormous problem of how to deal 
with peoples of different cultures who are 
struggling to free themselves from inade- 
quate agrarian economies. Thus, Puerto 
Rico is a showcase of the intentions of the 
United States. The success or failure of our 
experiment is a measure of the success or 
failure of United States policy toward the 
countless millions who dwell in less-devel- 
oped areas.“ 

PROGRESS REPORT 

The indicators of economic and social de- 
velopment in Puerto Rico are a revelation. 
Between 1940 and 1958, the population in- 
creased by almost 50 percent, to a record 2.3 
milllon— 7a versons per square mile, is com- 
pared with 51 for the United States. This 
makes the island one of the most densely 
populated areas in the world. In 18 years, 
the death rate dropped from 18.4 per thou- 
sand population to 6.9—2 points below that 
in the United States. In the same period, 
the birth rate dropped from 38.5 per thou- 
sand to 32.6, and the life éxpectancy in- 
creased from 46 to 68 years. School enroll- 
ment tripled, whil the percentage of literacy 
advanced from 68 to 83. Net income from 
manufactures increased tenfold, while the 
gross national product and personal con- 
sumption expenditures increased almost five- 
fold. During the last 18 years, annual per 
capita income has risen from $121 to $443—a 
figure exceeded in Latin America only by oil- 
and ore-rich Venezuela. 

Such phenomenal progress can be credited 
only to hard work, skillful management, 
imaginative planning, and resolute applica- 
tion of limited resources to a well-conceived 
goal. For, in truth, the wealth of the Conf- 
monwealth is embarrassing—in a special 
sense. In natural resources, raw materials, 
and sources of power, Puerto Rico is em- 
barrassingly poor. In manpower potential, 
geographical location, and climate, however, 
the tsland is embarrassingly rich, The idea 
back of Puerto Rico’s Economic Develop- 
ment Administration—better known as fo- 
mento, the Spanish word for development 
was to use these very real assets to over- 
come the equally real and pressing liabilities. 
Fomento’s. wizard administrator, Teodoro 
Moscoso, Jr., realized that rapid industriali- 
zation under private enterprise was the only 
possible method. To this end, fomento of- 
fered tax exemption, high profits, and ex- 
pert services to mainland industries willing 
to open plants in Puerto Rico. During the 
past 8 years, more than 600 plants, employ- 
ing more than a half million workers, have 
been started with EDA assistance. The new 
goal, set this year, is 13 plants per month. 
Before 1950, the saying went, “If it isn't 
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sugar or pineapple, it's Imported.” Today 
the textiles, electrical appliances, clothing, 
paper, rugs, rubber goods, drugs, or what- 
have-you sold in New York or San Juan is 
Just as likely to have been made in Puerto 
Rico. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 

The second leg of Puerto Rico's economic 
stool was private investment. Last year, 
the annual rate of investment in capital 
goods rose to #250 million, an increase of 
almost 850 million over that of the previous 
year. About half of this came from Puerto 
Rican sources, the remainder mostly from 
the United States. To achieve this rate of 
investment, Puerto Rico promises—and de- 
livers—up to 60 percent return on high-risk 
capital. Among the many opportunities for 
safe investment of United States capital are 
the well-secured, tax-exempt bonds of Puerto 
Rico and its various revenue authorities, 
offered by the Government Development Bank 
for Puerto Rico. 

Noteworthy examples of American capital 
at work in Puerto Rico are the projects of 
the International Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion, an investment financing company 
founded by Nelson Rockefeller. With a view 
to providing the most basic necessitics for 
all the people, IBEC has concentrated on 
low-cost housing, building attractive com- 
plexes of modern, one-family units toi re- 
Place the festering slums of the citles. 
These new neighborhoods take into account 
the Puerto Ricans’ desire to conmingle“ 
what might be thought of overcrowding in 
a Westchester suburb is just company in 
Isla Verde. With an eye to lowering food 
costs and improving the food distribution 
patterns, IBEC has also sponsored a series 
of modern supermarkets, among the first 
in Puerto Rico's history. In both of these 
operations, utility has been enhanced by 
beauty, and function has been informed by 
Puerto Rican culture and traditions. 

The serious shortage of hydroelectric 
power and fuels makes Puerto Rico a nat- 
ural for the exploitation of atomic energy. 
A bill now before the United States Con- 
gress would authorize the Atomic Energy 
Commission to build a pilot reactor at the 
University of Puerto Rico—largely for teach- 
ing and demonstration purposes for Latin 
American scientists. The future power 
needs of the island are such that this is 
only a good beginning, and public or private 
financing should be forthcoming for com- 
mercial production of electricity from atomic 
power. 

American tourists, businessmen, and in- 
vestors are very much in the position of the 
Three Princes of Serendip in the Arabian 
Nights story, who, searching the world over 
for their fortunes, discovered them by chance 
along the way. For such unsought for and 
unexpected advanteges. Hugh Walpole 
colned the rather outlandish word, serendip- 
ity. Puerto Rico has proved to be the place 
for such serendipity, not only for investors 
and businessmen, but also, and especially, 
for American tourists. 

The island’s geographical position places it 
literally at America’s doorstep. Pan Ameri- 
can clippers make the flight from New York 
to San Juan, nonstop, in 544 hours. The 
record-breaking Puerto Rican air traffic is 
such that Pan American offers three classes 
of service—first, tourist, and thrift—on fre- 
quent daily schedules, Round-trip passen- 
gers may elect to come or go by way of Miami, 
less than 4 hours’ fiying time from San Juan. 
Eastern Airlines and Trans Caribbean offer 
Similar schedules, Delta Airlines flies from 
southern cities, and several foreign carriers 
include Puerto Rico in their Caribbean serv- 
ices.’ Caribair flies regularly among the 
islands, 

The superlative climate of Puerto Rico is 
possibly its greatest attraction for tourists. 
Travelers who have suffered disappointment 
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in the weather at other resorts are certain to 
be pleased with nature's performance here. 
There is no extreme of heat or cold—the year- 
round temperature ranges from a low of 70° 
to a high of 65°, with an average of 78". 
There is no rainy season—only flash tropical 
showers that seem to come from clear skies, 
leaving the land green and sparkling—and 
San Juan boasts of 355 sunny days a year. 

This semitropical island offers a wealth of 
scenic beauty. Luquillo Beach, stretching 
for miles along the northeast coast, is one of 
the world's finest expanses of palm-fringed 
sand. ‘The nearby tropical rain forest, El 
Yunque, is a spectacular jungle of orchid- 
festooned bamboo, palms, and ferns—all to 
be viewed from a paved highway—not an 
hour's drive from San Juan. Coconuts and 
bananas grow everywhere, coffee plantations 
dot the central highlands, sugarcane fields 
share the northwest landscape with pine- 
apple and citrus groves. 

This year, a quarter of a million American 
tourists will enjoy Puerto Rico's hospitality. 
The building boom in hotels is such that a 
monthly magazine can hardly keep up with 
hotel openings. Among the new luxury- 
class establishments are the Caribe Hilton, 
bellwether of this now-famous chain; the 
San Juan Intercontinental, another jewel in 
the Pan American World Airlines group (a 
second Intercontinental for Puerto Rico will 
open in Ponce, on the southern coast, early 
next year); the Condado Beach Hotel, re- 
cently enlarged and renovated, with its 
country cousin In the mountains at Bar- 
ranquitas; and the small but exquisite La 
Rada, on the Condado Lagoon, in San Juan. 
The choice among these fine hotels is largely 
one of convenience and location: the Caribe 
Hilton is on the island of old San Juan, 
bullt partly on the foundations of El Moro, 
a historic Caribbean fort; the Condado ho- 
tels are in Santurce, the modern section of 
San Juan, on the mainland. Besides air- 
conditioned rooms and suites overlooking 
the swimming pool and lagoon, the La Rada 
offers studio penthouses with kitchens. This 
in spite of the fact that the hotel's restau- 
rant is under the management of New York's 
Copain and serves superlative food. The 
taste and elegance of the furnishings attest 
to the fact that the owner, José E. Alegria, 
is also Puerto Rico’s best known interior 
designer, 

Among the new hotels to be opened later 
this year are the ultramodern La Concha— 
luxury on the halfshell—just down the 
beach from the Condado; an exclusive club 
in the El Escambron section of San Juan, 
to be created by Maxim's of Paris, with 50 
guest suites and 2 restaurants; and the Do- 
rado Beach Hotel, another of the Rocke- 
feller projects, about 20 miles west of San 
Juan, 

The latter, on a 1,200-acre oceanfront site 
Just beyond the town of Dorado, on the 
north central const, will be one of the most 
elaborate resort centers in the world. The 
first unit, an 18-hole championship golf 
course laid out by Robert Trent Jones, was 
opened last May. A Spanish-style planta- 
tion mansion has been converted Into a 
luxurious clubhouse, and already the club's 
membership list reads like a Who's Who of 


business and sport. Later this year, the sec- 


ond unit will be opened—a hotel with lounge 
and dining rooms overlooking the sea and a 
total of 136 guest rooms in separate beach 
houses and cabanas, each with an ocean- 
front terrace and direct access to the beach, 
Pacilities for beach and swimming, tennis, 
sailing, and fishing are already avallable. 
Designed as a major contribution to the is- 
land's expanding tourist program, this proj- 
ect is being developed personally by Laurence 
8. Rockefeller in conjunction with Puerto 
Rico's Economic Development Administra- 
tion. 

As the third stage in this project areas of 
tropical forests and citrus groves have been 
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set aside for future residential devclopment. 
The bullding sites have views north to the 
Atlantic Ocean and south across the coastal 
plain and sugarcane fields to the mountains. 
Driving time from the city to the resort area 
is about 40 minutes; flying time from the 
San Juan International Airport to the Dorado 
Beach private airfield is 10 minutes. Flying 
golfers now are as commonplace in San Juan 
as they are in Washington. 

If this sounds like all business and com- 
merce, it’s because the writer is a norteameri- 
cano. No puertorriquen would ever describe 
his pais in these terms. Governor Muñoz- 
Marin Is a practicing poet and lay philoso- 
pher.. He is horrified at the thought that 
Puerto Rico's material success and prosperity 
may come at the cost of his country's spirit- 
ual and artistic values. To allay these fears, 
the Governor has counterpoised Operation 
Bootstrap with Operation Serenity, “an at- 
tempt to givé to economic efforts objectives 
that commend themselves to the spirit.” 

Under this charter, a burgeoning institute 
of culture presents exhibitions of art treas- 
ures, workshops in poetry, and lectures in 
philosophy. Under government sponsorship, 
historic houses, churches, and monuments 
are restored; a rare book museum bas been 
installed. in a colonial house on Calle del 
Christo; folklore is collected and old music 
is recorded. The Ballet San Juan features 
Puerto Rican choreographers and composers. 
In one 2-week period last June, three l-act 
plays in English were presented by the Little 
Theatre, including a concert reading of 
Sartre's No Exit, and a company augmented 
by Metropolitan Opera stars sang 8 grand 
operas in as many nights. 

Perhaps the high point of Puerto Rico's 
cultural season is the annual Festival Casais 
has held each year, in May. Here, celtist 
Pablo Casals (now a Puerto Rican resident), 
the Budapest String Quartet, and a dozen 
distinguished guest artists have presented a 
serles of 12 concerts. 

The Department of Tourism gets into the 
act by sponsoring such projects as local and 
international sports events: golf and tennis 
tournaments, the annual International In- 
vitational Game Fish Tournament in Sep- 
tember, and a variety of cultural programs 
both in San Juan and out on the land. 
This summer, for another example of the 
cultural influence, the floor show at the chic 
Club Flamboyan was an authentic Spanish 
ballet featuring the young dancer Roberto 
Iglesias. There is a lively ferment of the 
arts, especially painting, all over the country. 
The lobbies of all the major hotels have been 
turned into art galleries—the pictures are 
priced and sold off the walls. A new supper 
club near the airport is exactly what its name 
implies—the Little Gallery. 

Throughout both of these “Operations,” 
Puerto Rico has sought to maintain and 
foster the best of its cultural traditions— 
Latin and American, Spanish and English, 
Old World and New. Governor Muñoz doesn't 
like to think of Puerto Rico as a bridge be- 
tween North and South America-—bridges 
are to be passed over too quickly—but rather 
as a meeting place, where the two worlds 
can mingle and even live happily together. 


Mr. Dulles Defines Defeatism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


ION. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr, DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, as so often 
happens of late I have had to depend on 
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my favorite columnist, David Lawrence, 
to underscore a forthright statement by 
Secretary of State Dulles, which I think 
deserves emphasis, Quoting from Mr. 
Lawrence in yesterday's Evening Star we 
have these words which the Secretary 
delivered the other day in Brazil: 

“The international situation is critical. 
Athelstic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk 
boldly; they suggest that efforts to halt them 
will mean nuclear war. 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war, War would be for all an inexpressibie 
disaster. 

“The question is whether their threats win 
cause us to wedken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine independence of nation 
after nation. That is not the path to peace. 
It is the road to war.““ 


In the same able article and supple- 
menting this ringing statement of Mr, 
Dulles’, Mr. Lawrence goes on to point 
out: 

America’s record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously In two World Wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. When it has landed 
Marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of 
its own citizens. The United States sent 
military forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve the 
political independence of a small nation, thus 
demonstrating to the Communists and their 
allies that the people and Government of 
this country are not pacifistic but, ready to 
fight in the future as in the past for a just 
cause. 


The full-length article by Mr. Law- 
rence entitled “Appeasement Leads To 
Defeat“ is included with these remarks 
and commended to your perusal: 


APPEASEMENT LEADS TO DEFEAT—DULLES’ 
WARNING AGAINST LETTING Sovier THREATS 
WEAKEN Us CITED 


(By David Lawrence) 


Sometimes in à few sentences in á public 
utterance there is epitomized the whole 
background of a crisis in the world. Secre- 
tary of State Dulles, speaking in Brazil this 
week, said: 

“The international situation Is critical. 
Atheistic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk 
boldly; they suggest that efforts to halt them 
will mean nuclear war. 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war. War would be for all an inexpressible 
disaster, 

“The question is whether their threats will 
cause us to weaken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine independence of na- 
tion after nation. That is not the path to 
peace. It is the road to war.” 

The foregoing is an eloquent answer to 
those critics here and abroad who frivyolously 
excinim that America has no foreign 
policy.” v 

It is a courageous answer tô those who 
keep on giving the impression that the 
American people are terrorized and that 
there is only one thing to do—to make con- 
cession after concession to the Soviets and 
the Red Chinese as well as to their stooges 
in the Middle East. 

Many a so-called plan has been proposed by 
panicky-minded persons who seem to feel 
that the alternative to war is just plain sur- 
render, They cloak their proposals in fancy 
phrases; indeed, they bring out the old 
clichés about neutralization of certain re- 
gions and talk glibiy about bold and imagi- 
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native ideas for revising American policy. 
But paths of appeasement lead only to the 
same goal—defeatism. 

For there are only two ways to try to 
maintain peace in the world. One of them 
involves military force, and this not always, 
but sometimes, means war. The other in- 
volves moral force, and this—when backed 
by a unified country and a willingness to use 
military force if every other efort fails— 
could succeed in keeping peace. 


Some of the critics have derisively called 


this brinkmanship. They use the term 
because Secretary of Dulles once endeavored 
to express the need for courage in foreign 
policy and said that sometimes it is neces- 
sary to go to the “brink of war“ in order 
to avoid war. He did not mean that he 
would merely resort to bluff. What he did 
mean is that, while it is imperative to ex- 
haust every means of making a settlement, 
no nation which believes in the justness of 
its cause can avoid going to the very brink 
of war, itself, if that is necessary to impress 
its adversary that it is deeply in earnest. 

There is a great advantage in applying 
moral force to the limit, If, for instance, 
war does come, it is then recognized by the 
People as the only cholce left. Moral force 
means public discussion, good propaganda, 
debate in the forum of the United Nations 
General Assembly or in the press of the 
world or over the air waves. The theory is 
that people will control the hand of a gov- 
ernment that threatens war. This is logi- 
cal up to the point where censorship and 
suppression of ideas by a totalitarian gov- 
ernment build an insurmountable barrier 
to communication between peoples. 

Just now America has the most con- 
vincing case a nation ever had in the inter- 
national arena. The United States stands 
for maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all nations 
and is willing to supply military might, if 
necessary, to uphold that principle. For 
this is the key to peace in the Middle East 
and in every other area. To condone aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect, is eventually to in- 
vite a world war. 

America's record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously in two world wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. When it has landed 
marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of its 
own citizens. The United States sent mill- 
tary forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve 
the political independence of a small nation, 
thus demonstrating to the Communists and 
their allies that the people and Government 
“of tis country are not pacifistic but ready 
to fight In the future as in the past for a 
just cause. 

The fact that America, itself, may be in 
military danger unless such a determined 
stand is taken now is not perhaps generally 
appreciated. It wasn't widely understood 
either during the 1930's when it was being 
said that in the battle between the democ- 
racies and fascism the “frontiers” in the 
defense of America may be in the Middle 
East. 

The United States has drawn a line in 
the Far East beyond which it has said the 
Communist forces must not advance. In an 
analogous fashion—through the Truman 
and Eisenhower doctrines—notification has 
been given that communistic infiltration 
of free countries In Europe and the Middle 
East can reach a point where, if necessary, 
it will be challenged by arms. The hope is 
that peoples everywhere will perceive the 
real issue and restrain any dictatorship gov- 
ernments from chances in a delicate 
situation that could break down the peace 
of the world, 
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Selected Recent Plant Closings, July 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an interesting compila- 
tion by the Area Employment Expansion 
Committee in New York on the recent 
plant closings, for July 1958, as sub- 
mitted to me by John W. Edelman, 
Washington representative of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America: 

TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1958. 
The Honorable THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
` Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. CONGRESSMAN: This’ rather ter- 
rifying list of recent plant closings—with 
numbers of employees who will lose jobs 
should be of interest in connection with 


the imminent debate on S. 3083, area re- 


development bill. 

We make no claim that this is a complete 
list—these are merely cases that have come 
to our attention during 1958, Obviously, 
however, there is under way a sharp and 
dangerous contraction in the number of in- 
dustrial establishments, with a consequent 
loss of employment, in almost all sections 
of the country. You will note that almost 
ali types of manufacture are included in the 
obituary notice. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN W.-EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Sclected recent plant closings, July 1958 
COMPANY, LOCATION, AND EMPLOYMENT 


Maine: 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 
Dana Warp Mills Division, West- 
Wilton Woolen Co., Wilton- 3 fn 
Verdun Mfg. Oo. Somers worth 35 
New Hampshire: 
American Machine & Foundry Co,, 


Nan — Se) . 
Massachusetts: 

Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc., Adams 

(remainder of mill) - 800 
Hoosac Mills Corp., New Bedford... 800 
Lawrence Duck Division of Mt. Ver- 

non Mills, Inc., Lawrence 90 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Lowell 1. 100 
Mohasco Industries, Inc., (Alexander 

Smith plant), Brockton 100 
Shoe Lace Co., Inc. Lawrence 150 
Ellis (A. D.] Mills, plant No. 1, 

Wenn tanenioesmapaiee 


Velveray Corp., Fall River. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Arendsee sea 200 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Morgan 
Plant, Worcester 294 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner 650 
Reed-Prentice Corp., Worcester 190 
U. S. Steel Corp., American Steel & 
Wire Division, Worcester 2,335 
Standard Coll Products, Inc., North 
ATT 1, 000 
Briggs, Bates & Bacon Co., Attie- 
Fae ge rn AAS AB OA po ey 25 
Windsor Mfg. Corp., Fall River 111 
Reworter a Mic., Lun eneae parkea 8 
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plant closings, July 1958— 
Continued 
Massachusetts—Continued 
Acme Shoe Co., Salem 20 
Universal Tanning Co., Peabody_.. 
Thomas O'Keefe Leather Co., Salem 49 
John McCarthy & Son., Inc., Pea- 


Selected recent 
* 


Associated Tanners, Inc., Peabody 55 


Stein Sulkis Shoe Co., Hayerhill.... 250 
Knipe Bros., Inc., Haverhill... - 200 
Kamfel Shoes, Inc., Haverh ill. = 20 
Lalrd Schober & Co,, Haverhill..... 17 
Holtz Shoe Co., Methuen ees«s= 10 
American Maid Footwear, Inc., East- 

MAM NCO ij nae aps aa ee rere 180 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc, Spring- 


Hi-Craft Handbag Co,, Springfield __ 10 
Doeskin Products, Inc., Northamp- 


W. F. Whitney Co., Ashburnham_.. 99 
Harvard Brewing Co., Lowell 
Aero Gear & Electronics Corp., 


Lowell Insulated Wire Co., Lowell 150 
Jay Shoe Manufacturing To., Cam- 
Nc 600 
Ward Baking Co., Cambridge 200 
Tallby-Nason Co., Cambridge. 60 
Ellis F. Nelson Oo. Melrose 50 
Moore & Cram Webbing Co., West 
ee ee 20 
Beggs and Cobb. Inc., Winchester... 450 


Browning Laboratories, Inc., Win- 


Gregg & Son, Inc., Framingham... 100 
Richard Sherman Shoe Corp., Marl- 

— . WY a =) 8 
Bow Moccasin Shoe Co., Avon 40 
Brockton W ede. Brock- 

cc TTT OA 15 

: Acme Heel Co., Brockton. 30 
Smith Holmberg Co., Ine., Brock- 

Titicaca eae N sn awe 15 
Kierstead-Anderson Co., Inc., Brock- 

LU) PARES Seed By hy Race AUTOR = = 10 
John Foote Shoe Co., Brockton.... 100 
Tudor Press, Inc., Boston 150 
Pratt & Whitney, Boston 250 
A. S. Campbell Co., 3 500 
Boston Beer Co., Boston 125 
Hubrite Informal Frocks, Boston 100 
Ro-Ann Sportswear Co.. Boston 100 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 

BOR Canoe hens pe ieee 650 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chelsea 2 70 
American Can Co., South Boston — 210 


Nuclear Magnetics Corp., Boston 15 
Puritan Manufacturing Co., Boston. 12 
Wilson Manufacturing Co., Boston 25 
Wright Batchelder Corp., Boston... 15 


Gaychrome Co. Worcester 
Arter Grinding Machine Co., Wor- 


20⁰ 

30 

30 

50 

160 

72 

Worcester Bickford Corp., Spencer 25 

Connecticut: 

Ahern Textile Print, Inc., Norwich... 100 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., velvet 
and yarn divisions, Thompson- 

AM £00 
Gera Corp., USF-Aspinook Division, 

Neri — 600 


Bridgeport Casting Co., Bridgeport 85 
Solar Steel Corp., Precision Steel 
Rolling Mills, Inc., Bridgeport.... 55 
Rhode Island: 
Collins & Aikman Corp., Bristol 
Worsted Plant, Bristol tone 
Apponaug Co., Apponaug 
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Selected recent plant closings, July 1958— 


Continued 
Rhode Island—Continued 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., Phil- 
ie ee ee ee ee m 
Indian Head Mills, Inc., 
Process Division, Providence 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Pawtucket Spin- 


ning Ring Co., Pawtucket 
King Union Co. & King Union Brass 
Co.) Mn 555 
Nicholson File Co., Providence 2 
New York: 


D'Oro: Novelty Corp., New Tork 
a a zg Automotive Fibres, Inc., 
Gontinantal Can Co., 

plants), 
Jullan & Kokenge Co., Auburn 
Sinclair Refining Co., Wellsville 
Ford Motor Co., Buffalo Stamp- 


mer Corp., Buffalo 
New Jersey: 

Forstmann Woolen Co., Inc., Gar- 
1 ⁵ 222 caer 
Foster Tarn, Inc., Trenton 
Haledon Textile Processors, Inc., 

— ̃—œTUU ——[— Bawa 
Ideal Textile Printing, Inc., Pater- 
Co SER oe a oe SS ARE 


Maupal (F. P.) Dyeing Co., West 
TTT 


mede 
Progressive Silk Finishing Co., Ho- 


a n o TA E E N E r 
Jersey Match Co., Hlzabetn 
Puritan Piece Dye Works, Pater- 

pe ee NSE 


Litton Industries, Inc., Monroe 
Calculating Machine Co., Morris 


Mather Spring Co., Linden 
Worthington Corp., Ampere 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Edge- 


(((( a ae rc aes 

Celotex Corp., Metuchen = 
Pennsylvania: 

Atwood Mills, Pnlladelphla -=-= 


Gross Knitting Mills, Kutztovwn .-- 
Lees (Jas.) & Sons Co., Bridgeport. 
Newton (H. B.) Co., Philadelphia.. 
Reading Dyeing Co., Inc., Reading 
Chesebrough Pond's, Inc., McKees 
TTT 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
American Wire Fabrics Corp., 
Mount: Wenn.... 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Rich- 
mond Radiator Division, Union- 
town 


TTT 
Earle Hardware Manufacturing Co., 
ant, . aera 
McGraw-Edison Co., Griswold divi- 
sion, Erie PRE Sew nee | 
National Metal Products Co., Can- 
rr nase ee m 


Stubnitz Green Corp, Flannery 
Manufacturing Co., Bridgeville... 

United States Steel Corp., American 
steel and wire division, Donora 

Michigan Limestone division, Kaylor 


Mine, East Brady 
Enterprise Wallpaper Manufactur- 
ing Co., Penndel jo... „ = 
Maryland: 
Linen Thread Co., Baltimore 
Armour & Co., Baltimore..._........ 


Landerking Metal Products Co., 


1. 700 
100 


wane 
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Selected recent plant closings, July 1958— Selected recent plant closings, July 1958— 
Continued 


Continued 
District of Columbia: 
Shen-Valley Meat Packers, Inc., 
Washington. asasina 5 
Kentucky: 


Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing 


Tracerlab, Inc., Keleket X-Ray 
Corp., Covington — 
Virginia: 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co., Stehli 
plant, Harrisonburg-..---.---.-- 


North Carolina: 
Burlington Industries, Inc., Pacific 


South Cerolina: 


Georgia: 
Dan River Milis, Inc., Anchor Rome 


Lafayette Cotton Mills, Lafayette 
Linway Manufacturing Co., Palmet- 


to division, r 

Dayton Rubber Co., Atlanta 
Florida: 

United Aircraft Corp., Hamilton 


Standard division, St. 


burg. 
New York Rubber Co., Sarasota 
Tennessee: 
Ford Motor Co., Ford division, Mem- 


Peters- 


Continental Baking Co., Nashville 

United States Rubber Co., Milan 

Reelfoot Packing Co., Memphis 

Cramet, Inc., Chattanooga 

Continental Can Co., Inc., Memphis_ 
Alabama: 

Florence Cotton Mills, Florence 
Texas: 

Three Rivers Refinery, Three Rivers. 

Warwick Wax Co., Inc., Kilgore... 


Rheem Mfg. Co., Houston — 
Oklahoma: 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Alva 

Muskin Mfg. Co., Muskogee = 
Ohio: 


American Brake Shoe Co., Toledo_.. 
Chain Belt Co., Newton Falls 
Chain Belt Co., Niles 

Chrysler Corp., Youngstown_------ 
True Temper Corp., Ashtabula 


National Car Repair Shops, 
CTT 

Thresher Paint & Varnish Co., Day- 
Woodall Industries, Inc., Cleveland. 
Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland... 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo 

Indiana: 
Meyer Mfg. Co., Lynn 
Riverdale Products Co., Hammond 
Hoosier Cardinal Corp., Evansyille_. 
International Harvester Co., Rich- 


Schult Corp., Elkhart. 


United States Rubber Co., Fort 
Wayne. 4 
Illinois: 
Linen Thread Co., Chicago-------- = 
Jiffy Steak Co., Chicago * 
American Can Co., Chicago > 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., Chicago 
Owen Mfg. Co., Litchfleld 
Republle Steel Corp., Sylvan Works, 
A sanninna 
U. S. Foll Co., Reynolds Metals Co. 
LAOTIAN ——————— — 
Chain Belt Co., Rock Island 
Michigan: 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit Gear 


Div., Detroit. 
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Michigan—Continued 
Chrysler Corp.: 
Meldrum Plant, Detroit. 2, 700 
Russell Plant, Detroit 150, 
McGraw Plant, Detroit 600 
Ford Motor Co,: 
Manchester ins ͤ᷑——ʃ—!2Lg — 325 
W iso ss 175 
General Motors Fisher Bod 
Div., e . 7 650 
Hayes "Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids 550 
Michigan Steel Tube Co., Detroit.. 225 
Welblit Corp., Detroʒt = 825 
Allied Paper Co., Monarch Diy., Kal- 
te eee Se SR, SUT Oe 299 
General Conveyor Corp., Pleasant 
ORO MER RRE D EVS ERS 16 
'Picklands, Mather & Co, Youngs- 
town Mines Corp., Anvil Palms 
Mine, Ramsey 289 
Northwestern Reber Co., Sault 
TTT 500 
Motor Wheel Forge Plant No. 4. 
Lansing . 
Wisconsin: 
Cherry-Burrell Corp., Milwaukee 80 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cottrell 
Co., Milwaukee ionieninmnm n 110 
National Presto Industries, Inc., 
Lakeside Aluminum Co., Eau 
6 S SRO 
Parker Pen Co., Menomonee .=«---=< 52 
Minnesota: 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Sagamore 
Ore Mining Co., Sagamore Mine, 
( 70 
Ford Motor Co., Glass Plant, St. 
Aa — — — — 100 
Iowa: 
Cudahy Packing Co., Bedford -- 45 
Farm-Rite Implement Co., Steel 
Tank Mfg. Co. Div., Clarinda..... 112 
Missouri: 
Alien Industries, Inc., St. Louis 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., Navy Div., 
AE LOUE eer a 500 
North Dakota: 
Armour & Co., Grand Forks........ 150 
Kansas: 
Sinclair Refining Co., tank car shop, 
Kansas City —— — 28 
Nebraska: 
Elgin National Watch Co., Lincoln — 520 
Utah: 
Pitkin, Lucius, Inc., Western Ura- 
nium Project, Monticello—— — 301 
Washington: 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
ment 9 
Oregon: 
American Brake Shoe Corp., Port- 
NY, ee aoe a Saar —̃ͤ ( —O— 44 
California: 
Studebaker-Packard Corp., Pacific 
Div., Los Angeles 425 
Sanymetal Products Co., Inc., ae: 
Angeles 44 


cisco 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Los Angeles- 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1958 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. 


Speaker, I join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the outstanding service of 


Delegate Jon A. Burns of 
the 85th Congress. 


of Hawaii in 
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Joun Burns has brought to the Con- 
gress a remarkable talent for explaining 
clearly and concisely the case for Ha- 
waiian statehood and has skillfully ad- 
vanced this noble cause in which he be- 
lieves so deyoutly. Working tirelessly 
with supporters of statehood in Con- 
gress, JoHN Burns has broken the per- 
sistent bottleneck which, for many years, 
prevented statehood legislation from 
clearing Congress. 

The approval of Alaskan statehood 
this year has paved the way for the ad- 
mission of Hawaii to the Union, almost 
certainly in the 86th Congress. The 
people of Hawaii are to be congratu- 
lated for their judgment in sending JOHN 
Burns to Washington to represent them. 
In the 20 months since his arrival on 
the congressional scene he has done more 
to advance Hawaiian statehood than 
decades of service by his predecessors. 

Despite his prodigious efforts for state- 
hood, he has always found the time and 
energy to attend to the day-to-day 
needs of his constituency. As Hawaii's 
spokesman on the Agriculture, Armed 
Services, and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committees, and on the floor of 
the House, Joun Burns has been diligent 
in serving the best interests of the people 
of Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, as a longtime advocate 
of statehood for both Alaska and Hawaii, 
it is an honor to pay tribute to the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. JoHN A. Burns is a 
dedicated man of unquestioned honor, 
sincerity, integrity, and ability who is 
admired and respected by his congres- 
1 colleagues on both sides of the 

e. 


The Free Press: A Reflection of 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an address by the Honor- 
able Lester B. Pearson, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and leader of the 
Liberal Party in Canada. Mr. Pearson 
spoke at the annual May 15 Prelude to 
Independence ceremonies in Wiliams- 
burg. His remarks cover the timely 
topics of East-West relations and 
Canadian-American affairs in addition 
to the question of responsibility of the 

press: 
7 THE FREE Press: A REFLECTION OF 

DEMOCRACY 
(An address by the Honorable Lester B. 

Pearson on the occasion of the celebration 

of the Prelude to Independence, May 15, 

1958, Colonial Williamsburg, Williams- 

burg, Va.) 

(Preface) 
CELEBRATION OF THE PRELUDE TO INDEPEND<- 
ENCE, WILLIAMSBURG, MAY 15, 1958 

Each year in order to remind men of our 
basic American concepts of liberty and in- 
dividual rights, Colonial Williamsburg com- 
memorates the Prelude to Independence 
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Period—May 15 through July 4, 1776. This 
year May 15, celebrated as Prelude to Inde- 
pendence Day, was devoted to the commem- 
oration of the concept of a free press as ex- 
pressed in the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights. This declaration, adopted by the 
Virginia Convention of Delegates on June 
12, 1776, was the precursor to the Bill of 
Rights of the United States Constitution. 

The Honorable Lester B. Pearson, winner 
of the Nobel Peace Prize, and leader of the 
Liberal Party of Canada, delivered the key 
address in a program that included the 
opening of the printing office, reconstructed 
on the original foundations of the shop of 
William Parks, who in 1736 founded the first 
newspaper in the Virginia Colony—the Vir- 
ginia Gazette. The printing office, which 
also served as postal headquarters in colon- 
ial days, was officially opened by the Post- 
master General of the United States, Arthur 
E. Summerfield, who paid tribute to the 
allied traditions of a free press and an un- 
censored postal system. In honor of the 
occasion Mr. Robert Carroll, television and 
film star, read the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, and the Colonial Williamsburg 
Militia Company and the Lancraft Fife and 
Drum Corps ot New Haven, Conn., mustered 
and marched in the 18th-century manner. 

Special guests included representatives of 
the International Allied Printing Trades As- 
sociation, the American Newspaper Guild, 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the National Editorial Asso- 
clation, the Virginia Press Association, the 
Virginia State Printers Association, the Vir- 
ginia Gazette, and the mayor and the post- 
master of Williamsburg: 

The purpose of Colonial Williamsburg, and 
hence the reason for this celebration, is to 
re-create accurately the environment of the 
men and women of 18th century Williams- 
burg and to bring about such an understand- 
ing of their lives and times that present and 
future generations may more vividly appre- 
ciate the contribution of these early Ameri- 
cans to the ideals and culture of our coun- 


try.” 
(Address) 
THE FREE PRESS: A REFLECTION OF DEMOCRACY 


It is an honor as well as a pleasure for me 
to address the 1958 celebration of the Prelude 
to Independence in this city so steeped in 
American history and which has played such 
a vital role in that history, especially in those 
stirring and memorable events which led up 
to independence. 

I realize that I am following some very dis- 
tinguished predecessors in this serles whose 
words—and I have read them—did greater 
justice to the occasion than mine will be able 
to do. 

You may indeed think it a shade surprising 
that a Canadian, proud to be a subject of a 
lovely and gracious descendant of George III. 
has been asked, and is happy to have been 
asked, to speak on this occasion, when we 
praise those men who fought for freedom 
from the British Crown, and recall with grati- 
tude the nobility of their ideals and the 
greatness of their deeds. 

I feel, myself, no trace of embarrassment 
in this role; though uneasy about my ability 
to do Justice to it. 

Those who fought for independence here 
did so because there were those in the Great 
Britain of that time who refused to recog- 
nize that a British subject carried his free- 
dom with him across the ocean. The col- 
onlsts were determined to secure in America 
the same rights and freedoms of British sub- 
jects in the homeland. They asked for noth- 
ing more and they were resolved to have noth- 
ing less, The effect of their success extended 
far beyond the borders of their new State, 
and the triumph of the ideals that inspired 
the great Virginians and other patriots of that 
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time helped to advance social and political 
democracy in the motherland of those same 
men. j 

In Canada we, too, have secured our inde- 
pendence; but in a different and more 
peaceful way. We are very glad that we 
have been able to work out our own national 
destiny from dependent colony to sovereign 
state while fighting, not against, but side by 
side with our mother country. 

That we were able to do this by peaceful 
evolution rather than by angry revolution 
was due in large part to the success of the 
American colonists in their War of Inde- 
pendence, Your victory was, in a very real 
sense, a victory for democratic progress in 
Great Britain itself. So when, many years 
later, the Canadian colonies reached a point 
where they wished to fo a self-governing 
federation, that was encouraged, not op- 
posed, by a Britain which had learned a 
great lesson in imperial policy, Later when 
our Canadian federation desired to become 
a full-fledged international unit the change 
was made without drama or drum beating 
but with the hearty approval of the mother 
country. So the fathers of our country are 
not geherals with drawn swords, but gentle- 
men in frock coats. Conferences, not cam- 
paigns, are the signposts to our independ- 
ence. Though not as spectacular, our 
method has been quite as effective as yours. 


So today not only Canada but other for- 


mer colonies of the British Empire—in all 


continents and climes and of all races and 
creeds—have become. independent states, 
with freedom as complete as is possible in 
this interdependent age. They direct every 
aspect of their own policy—domestic and 
foreign. It is in this sense that the defeat 
of the British imperial system of the 18th 
century—a defeat begun perhaps here in 
Williamsburg—made possible the British 
Commonwealth of free nations of the 20th. 

There are many in Canada, however, who 
worry today lest we should have ceased to be 
a colony of the United Kingdom only to be- 
come an economic dependency of the United 
States. With some historical justification it 
is felt that this would be a prelude to politi- 
cal and cultural absorption. That worry is 
increased rather than decreased by the reali- 
zation of the inevitability, as well as the 
strength of the friéndly ties, economic, so- 
cial, cultural, and political, that bring us 
together. These ties have converted neigh- 
borhood, which is a state of location, into 
neighborliness, which is a state of heart and 
mind. 

Their strength is the greater because of 
the dangers to our free existence which we 
face together and which we can only-over- 
come together, We have learned—or should 
have learned—in the last 25 years that inde- 
pendence is not enough, for security or pros- 
perity; that it must at times make conces- 
sions to the requirements of interdepend- 
ence. A smaller state in a coalition is apt 
to have that lesson driven in on it more 
forcefully than a great power; through 
pressures not only from its potential foes 
but also from its powerful friends, 

The relations between our two countries 
are a good illustration of what I mean. We 
have good reason to appreciate the fact that 
without the power and leadership of the 
United States in our collective security ar- 
rangements under NATO we would be isolated 
and Insecure in the face of great and menac- 
ing forces that we have cause to fear and 
which are centered in Moscow. It is true 
that it is not easy to be powerful and to be 
loved. Indeed, the big and the powerful 
must expect rocks to be occasionally thrown 
at them by the malicious and the excitable. 
But, as the British learned in their days of 
imperial power, perhaps it is more important 
to be respected than to be loved. Even the 
Yankees in the American League are envied 
and disliked by some merely because they win 
so many pennants, 
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In Canada, however, we do appreciate the 
value and importance of American power. 
But we are uneasy—and this is natural—in 
the consciousness that powerful decisions can 
be taken in Washington with inescapable 
and far-reaching consequences for us which 
we might have little to say about. 

We know also that our trade with the 
United States is essential to our prosperity, 
indeed to our economic stability; that the 
pace and pattern of our amazing development 
in recent years has been made possible by 
United States investments, which, incident- 
ally, have been very profitable to the in- 
vestors also. But we become understand- 
ably annoyed when your Congress raises or 
threatens to raise barriers against our ex- 
ports to you which are now annually more 
than a Dillion dollars less than the 
value of the goods we buy from you. And 
we become worried when your investments— 
which serve to save us from the effect of this 
deficit—seem to dominate some segments of 
our industrial life. 

These irritations are increased when we are 
told, and rightly, that strategically, for de- 
fense purposes, the continent must be con- 
sidered as a unit; while for trade and produc- 
tion purposes the old rules of national inter- 
est and grade protection must apply. 

Whether it is a cause or a result of the 
tendencies I have mentioned, the fact is that 
we are combining at the present time in 
Canada an acceptance of the requirements 
of interdependence through loyal and, I 
hope, effective participation in international 
activity, with a vigorous and vibrant na- 
tional feeling of national pride and a sense 
of national destiny. 

We are determined to do what we can to 
preserve and strengthen to the maximum 
possible extent our distinct national iden- 
tity: Politically, economically, and cultur- 
ally. We do not wish to—and we will not— 
be overwhelmed even by the most friendly 
neighborly pressures. This is a fact of which 
our friends in Washington, especially in Con- 
gress, should be aware. Its complete accept- 
ance is the only sound foundation for good 
neighborhood and friendly cooperation be- 
tween our two countries. 

That cooperation, not only between our 
two countries, but between all free countries, 
is more important today than ever before. 
One principal purpose of this cooperation is 
to become so united and so strong and so 
confident in ourselves that we will be able 
to bring about an easing of tension generally, 
through a solution of some of the inter- 
national problems that divide the world. 
This will make possible, we hope, cooperation 
with those with whom we now merely coexist 
in fear and suspicion: 

There is not much evidence, I admit, to 
suggest that this fear and suspicion is les- 
sening. There is evidence, however, that we 
are becoming more aware of the conse- 
quences of allowing it to degenerate or slide 
into armed conflict. Nuclear missiles of 
intercontinental range and satellites in outer 
space haye made it clear that war means 
common and complete destruction. Deter- 
rence based on a balance of terror which 
comes from the possession of hideous power 
on both sides is at the moment the best 
foundation—and it is sad to have to say 
this—that we have for security against this 
tragedy. But we must find something bet- 
ter or the result will eventually be catastro- 
phe, 

For that purpose the work of negotiation, 
patiently and persistently, must go on— 
without sacrifice on our side of unity or 
strength or principle. In the pursuit of that 
work it is hard these days to see much con- 
structive purpose or progress in some of the 
maneuverings and propaganda manipula- 
tions that now pass for diplomacy in accord- 
ance with the rules which Moscow has mun- 
aged to get established. 
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Instead of the quiet and confidential oper- 
ation of the diplomatic machinery of the 
bad old days, we have sensational weekly— 
or even daily—installments in press, radio, 
and television, of such things as the Pil- 

s Progress to the summit, with a good 
deal of doubt in recent weeks as to who is 
leading whom through or around mines 
and roadblocks. 

In this diplomatic maneuvering, we of the 
West work under certain handicaps, and I 
am not now thinking of the moral restraints 
and obligations which we attribute to our- 
selves. We work as a group, as a coalition 
of free countries, each government of which 
is sensitive, in foreign as in domestic poli- 
ctes, to a public opinion at which is aimed 
daily a bewildering barrage of information, 
misinformation, and opinion. This comes 
from all the mediums of comunication which 
have made it possible now to know at once 
everything that is going on everywhere, but 
make it more difficult at times to plan quietly 
and dispassionately what we should do about 
anything. 

The fact that we work as a group of coun- 
tries, each sensitive to public and legislative 
opinion and influence, inevitably imposes de- 
lays on diplomatic action and often necessi- 
tates compromise and adjustment of view- 
points. 

This is one reason why Moscow, operating 
within a single and central control of policy 
and opinion, has so often been able to take 
the diplomatic initiative. Fortunately, this 
has been less evident in recent weeks. We 
are, I think, beginning to adjust ourselves to 
the new rules of this diplomatic game. We 
are also acquiring more steadiness in the 
face of Soviet moves, a refusal to be pushed 
of balance by every new letter from Mr. 
Khrushchey. This, if we can maintain it, 
will serve us In good stead in the future. 
Steadiness, imagination, and initiative 
should be the watchwords of our policy. 

It seems to me, however, that our reactions 
to many Soviet developments, largely be- 
cause of the difficulties I have mentioned, 
have often been too slow and uncertain. 
They have also on occasion been too trans- 
parently negative. It is surely not wise to 
shout “wrong number" every time the Krem- 
lin calls up, even before Mr. Khrushchev be- 
gins to speak, and even if we know what he 
is going to say, and have already given him 
our reply. This has a bad effect on those 
countries with their hundreds of millions of 
people who are not as suspicious about Rus- 
sia and communism as we are and who from 
thelr own experience—and perhaps this is 


the only way you can learn—have not yet 


learned the necessity of reading the small 
print, and even between the Ines of small 
print, in Moscow’s words. 

It would surely be sensible for us to say, 
whenever we possibly can, in replying to Rus- 
sion proposals, “Yes, providing” rather than 
“No, unless.“ There is a distinction. 

While, however, we can improve our tactics 
and our reactions, it would be even better if 
we could ourselves act more—so we will have 
to react less. In other words, if we would 
take more diplomatic initiatives ourselves, 
always providing they are genuine and honest 
ones, with proposals in which we believe. 

For this purpose, we will have to central- 
ize the making of coalition policy far more 
than has previously been the case; and in a 
body with power and authority to concert 
and agree on what should be done. The ob- 
vious place for this Is the NATO Council. 
Then, having come to decisions in that body 
which are acceptable to the group, we should 
not be afraid to choose one member—and in 
most cases it would have to be the United 
States—to act as our spokesman with the 
other side when that seems advisable, This, 
among other things, would do away with 
such unseemly wrangling as whether Mr. 
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Gromyko will see western ambassadors singly 
or together when they have the same thing 
to tell him. 

All of this kind of diplomatic pirouetting 
seems very childish when we are confronted 
with a situation that involves the possibility 
of nothing less than human extermination, 

I know how difficult it will be to make 
effective progress toward centralized formu- 
lation of coalition policy on the one hand 
and the delegation of its execution on the 
other. However, I am afraid that if we can- 
not do something along these lines we will 
find it increasingly difficult not to be pushed 
and kept on the defensive; or, indeed, to keep 
the coalition together at all. 

Public opinion, especially in Europe, is 
becoming more and more restive at what 
seems to be—even when it isn't—the nega- 
tive and trench warfare character of our 
diplomacy. That is one reason why there is 
such a demand for a summit conference, even 
though, in the terms in which Moscow con- 
celves and has pushed it, such a conference 
can accomplish little that will be beneficial 
and might do much that would be harmful 
by arousing expectations that cannot be ful- 
filled, with the inevitable hardening of atti- 
tudes and cynical disillusionment that would 
follow. 

The best kind of summit meeting that I 
can visualize in presentrcircumstances—and 
it would be no formal conference at all— 
would be a meeting of the heads of the 
American and Russian Governments for a 
couple of days, without agenda, files, or 
crowds of experts, to exchange views infor- 
mally and frankly; to try to get to under- 
stand each other and in the process perhaps 
to remove some misconceptions and even 
some fears. Then, the work of negotiation 
and diplomacy on a wider basis and dealing 
with concrete problems—the long, hard 
pull—could follow in perhaps a better at- 
mosphere. : 

The worst kind of summit conference I 
can imagine is a meeting of the heads of a 
dozen or more governments, more or less 
evenly divided between Communists, anti- 
Communists, and uncommitted, each with a 
staff of a hundred or so, and all surrounded 
by 4,000 journalists, photographers, radio 
and television commentators, crouching on 
any ledge they can find, however uncom- 
fortable, providing it is on or near the sum- 
mit. In this melange, there will be only 
one man who knows exactly what he wants 
to do—Mr. Khrushchev. He will submit ten 
or a dozen propositions at once to the con- 
ference, full of such words as peace, coex- 
istence, disarmament, abolition, and ask 
that they be agreed to at once as being en- - 
tirely consistent with the Sermon on the 
Mount and the United Nations Charter. He 
will have a wonderful time and the Asians, 
Africans, and Arabs—and some others—will 
blame everything on Mr. Dulles. = 

In my somewhat random obseryations I 
have already mentioned the press and other 
mediums of communication which have en- 
lightened but also complicated our free so- 
ciety, and which are so important to its 
proper functioning. 

It is obyious that the free press is a vital 
factor in the effort we are making based. 
as it must be, on public opinion—to secure 
peace, preserve freedom, and further inter- 
national cooperation. 

In the American struggle for independ- 
ence, the press of that day, so different in 
form, organization, control, and even spirit, 
from the huge business enterprises of today, 
played a defiant and an important part. In 
doing so, it indulged in a vigor of language 
and a picturesque violence of expression that 
makes the editorial of today seem a very 
tame thing indeed. 

Today we are especially conscious of the 
part played by the revolutionary press 
through the fact that we are opening the 
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reconstructed printing office of one of the 
most influential of the papers of colonial 
America, the Virginia Gazette. 

The press had its responsibilities then. 
It has them today. Indeed, no agency has 
a greater responsibility in democratic so- 
ciety; and how it is discharged will largely 
determine whether our form of democracy— 
a relatively new growth in man’s history— 
will survive. 

A Canadian who has thought much on 
these matters wrote the other day that de- 
mocracy as presently conceived and dedi- 
cated cannot long endure. He came to this 
gloomy conclusion because he felt that the 
mass of the people on whom democratic 
government now rested did not have enough 
sense of responsibility to make it work, ` 

It is true that the greatest threat to de- 
mocracy and freedom comes from within 
itself. That applies also to the free press 
as a reflection of democracy. 

Too often today in democratic govern- 
ment the courage to lead, to decide, to dis- 
charge a responsibility in an effective way 
has been replaced by a desire merely to 
reflect, to adapt, and to follow. Perhaps the 
same charge can be leveled at the press; 
that instead of informing, enlightening, and 
leading, it seems at times more concerned 
with the competitive requirements of at- 
tracting, enticing, and exciting; of “gettin’ 
there fustest even with the leastest.“ 

This danger may be exaggerated but it 
exists. And only the press itself can re- 
move it; unless freedom goes and newspa- 
pers become, as in the Soviet Union, merely 
an instrument of government, 

There is indeed a threat from those who 
would destroy the freedom of the press by 
direct action. But there is also this other 
threat, which comes from irresponsibility 
appears and grows in the press itself. In- 
deed, such irresponsibility in any one news- 
paper eventually weakens belief in the in- 
tegrity, fairness, and reliability of all news- 
papers. The resulting loss of public confi- 
dence and support inevitably makes it much 
harder for the press to stand up to those 
other forces which would destroy its free- 
dom. 

These two things freedom and responsi- 
bility—are, as we are so often reminded, 
inseparable. If one goes, they both go, in 
government as well as in journalism. 

The fathers of your nation, the men who 
gathered here in Willlamsburg in an age 
which seems a 175 centuries ago, so vastly 
has our world changed; since then, those 
men knew how important it was to reconcile 
in action and not only in thought or word, 
those two things—freedom and responsi- 
bility. Perhaps no group of men in history 
Was ever more successful in that endeavor. 

I trust that we today—in 1958—beset by 
problems of a terrifying and baffling com- 
plexity, may show some of their wisdom and 
their greatness. The stakes are far higher 
than they were then; and if we fall the pen- 
alty will be far greater. 


Comments Concerning Needed Labor 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


7 
HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude another series of comments con- 
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cerning needed labor legislation. These 
comments were received in reply to my 
questionnaire. These statements by 
rank and file union men clearly show the 
need for stronger control of our Nation's 
unions; y 

Concerning labor legislation: 

Iam familiar only with the workings of the 
UAW, but think Reuther is a power-crazed 
dictator. The most fearful aspect of the un- 
jon is the things you never hear about be- 
cause people don't dare speak up against 
union bully tactics, 

Anyone at a union meeting who says “no” 
when he is supposed to say yes“ has to be 
afraid for his very life, Reuther's goons are 
active in every local. I think if the Senate 
investigators would promise protection for 
witnesses, they would discover facts that 
would make Russia's KMVD look like a bunch 
of Boy Scouts. Reuther takes care of dis- 
senters like Russia “took care of” Hungary 
and why not, It was in Moscow where he 
learned the methods. 

What I have said is pure truth but it will be 
hard to prove because everyone is afraid to 


admit it. I certainly would never say this 
in public. I will not even sign my name to 
this, į 


Question 7 (D), right to work laws: 

I do not agree to ban union shops as the 
ynion is the workers’ protection in a number 
of ways, but again the union is getting too 
big, too greedy, and all for itself (for the 
white collar representatives, I mean). The 
Working individual hasn't got much to say 
anymore. I'd like to see the union's funds 
checked into to see where all our union dues 
are going and for what purpose. I'm a ma- 
chine operator myself. 

In plain words, the union representatives 
do not do as they should to each common 
laborer, They're looking out for themselves 
more or less, 

In regards to No. 7 (A): Now the statement 
as to public inspection to me is somewhat 
confusing, I am for legal inspection by law 
of any and all institutions that handle money 
under the system now used by unions, 
churches, etc., because there is no way to 
protect the purpose that this money is being 
given for. It was necessary to have a de- 
pression in order to establish such a protec- 
tive law in the banking system: I affirm that 
this is true. Banks had in those times ab- 
solute control of the money. The banks were 
in a position to rob the Nation. The banks 
in infancy had not that power. The unions 
today do not have that power, The religious 
institutions today do not have that power 
but they are fast growing to the day that they 
may have it because of the money growth, 
Laws to safeguard money are needed today. 
Iam for such a law over the unions, I am a 
union man; a good union is an upbuilding 
to any industry. A dirty union is like a dirty 
cop. A dirty cop is like a traitor in the 
military service, Unions that are dirty to- 
day are that way because there has been no 
enforcement of law over them to the extent 
that such conditions could have been checked 
or brought to light in the infant stage. 


As for labor legislation, we are long over- 
due on laws which should bring unions in 
line with others. I for one do not want any- 
body spending my dues for political purposes 
as I think I should have the right to make up 
my personal mind, 

I think a man’s right to work is and should 
always be his American privilege as granted 
in the Constitution. (Farming and shop- 
worker.) 

Our unions have done a lot of good for 
our country and they should by no means 
be straitjacketed. Yet they should be re- 
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sponsible organizations. Sure there is some 
corruption, but there is also corruption in 
business, government, or practically anything 
one can mention. So don’t kill the cow to 

the lice. (Factory worker and farmer.) 

Concerning labor unions: I belong to the 
UAW and I don't Uke it. I have a choice of 
belonging or losing my job. I don't feel this 
is very free or democratic, As for present 
UAW denrands, I feel they serve neither the 
interest of the rank and file nor are they 
very concerned with the inflationary effect 
they may have on the economy, (Tool- 
maker.) 

I believe unions should be required to show 
financial statements the same as corporations 
or companies in order that we may know 
what is done with our money. (Machine op- 
erator.) 

No. 7: As a dues-paying member of the CIO, 
it is a shame the way the workingman is 
being misled today. I've seen its rise to 
power and in turn become a big racket. 
(General Motors Corp. employee.) 

In regard to No, 7 (D), I believe that those 
that want unlon representation should have 
it and those that don't want it, be not forced 
to join them because there are good em- 
ployers without unions, especially in the 
small shops and small jobbing shops. But in 
the larger shops or employments of 100 peo- 
ple and more, I believe unions are needed 
but have gone too far in some instances. 
(Machinist.) 


The Adams Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., relating to the Sherman Adams 
case: 

From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of June 
18, 1958] 
Nice War To TREAT A FRIEND 

Sherman Adams, testifying before a House 
committee about his gifts from Industrialist 
Bernard Goldfine, said that the material in 
the vicuna coat cost the mill only about 669. 
Newspaper reports earlier placed the value of 
the coat at $700 to $800. Could it have been 
one of the coats that somehow got the wrong 
label sewed into the collar and started all 
this mess? 


— 


A NAME To Be REMEMBERED 


The White House yesterday admitted that 
Industrialist Bernard Goldfine once gave 
President Eisenhower a supply of expensive 
vicuna cloth. The President gave it to a 
friend and now does not remember the name 
of the friend, Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
reported. But it will be a long time before 
the President will forget the name Goldfine. 


[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of June 
19, 1958] 
More THAN A LACK OF PRUDENCE 
There is an old saying that “give a man 
enough rope and he'll hang himself.“ But 
few expected that to be the case in the 
incidents involving Sherman Adams, Presl- 
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dential assistant and outspoken critic of 
past administrations where gifts were re- 
ported to have brought preferential treat- 
ment from governmental agencies. Mr. 
Adams appears to have furnished most of 
the rope himself. 

Mr. Adams’ longtime friend, Bernard 
Goldfine, gave the Presidential assistant a 
vicuna coat, paid some 62.500 in hotel bills 
for him, lent him a $2,500 oriental rug, ac- 
cording to the “assistant President's“ state- 
ment before a House investigating commit- 
tee. Mr. Adams gave Mr. Goldfine a gold 
watch, a silver dish and a painting by his 
wife. The items were not reduced to dollars 
and cents. He also contacted Federal agen- 
cies on behalf of Mr. Goldfine. On some 
occasions, where contacts“ were made in 
behalf of his old friend, Mr. Goldfine 
definitely was not in the good graces of the 
agencies, 

Mr. Adams posed two questions In connec- 
tion with his intervention with Federal 
agencies in behalf of his friend: 

“Did Bernard Goldfine benefit in any way 
in his relations with any branch of the Fed- 
eral Government because he was the friend 
of Sherman Adams? 

“Did Sherman Adams seek to secure any 
favors or benefits for Bernard Goldfine be- 
cause of this friendship? 

“My answer to both questions is: No!“ 

But “No” is not the answer that comes 
readily to mind when these same questions 
are propounded to others. We believe most 
persons will agree that Bernard Goldfine did 
benefit because of his relations with Sher- 
man Adams, S0 far as we have been able 
to learn from the testimony and news re- 
ports, Mr. Goldfine apparently succeeded in 
accomplishing what he set out to accomplish 
in each appearance. There is no record that 
he ever lost a decision when he went before 
a Federal agency. If Sherman Adams didn't 
want these Federal agencies to feel the 
weight of his name and position, then why 
did he intercede personally in these matters? 
He knew perfectly well that his voice on the 
telephone was supercharged with influence, 
and we doubt that anyone on the other end 
of the line ever said: Thanks for calling; 
we'll pass this along to the proper offictais,” 
and then sent Mr. Adams form letter No, 4 
in reply to his inquiry. Mr. Adams himself 
admitted that his contacts lacked prudence, 
which is putting it mildly. 

Furthermore, Robert Lishman, subcom- 
mittee counsel, said he is convinced the 
inquiries Mir. Adams made, or had others 
make at FTC and SEC. resulted in Mr. Gold- 
fine getting information in violation of laws 
and regulations covering confidentiality. 
Mr. Adams also told the committee that im- 
plications and inferences could be drawn 
with some justification that his actions were 
open to question, 

In his appearance before the committee, 
Mr. Adams adopted the Nixon technique: 
he spoke in hurt tones as did the Vice 
President—the misunderstood victim of 
friends who gave him $18,000 to supple- 
ment his salary after he had been elected 
to the United States Senate as he sobbed out 
his story to Mr. Eisenhower in that famous 
“Go west, young man" episode of the 1952 
presidential campaign. But did Mr. Adams 
tell all? Surely there could have been letters 
or memos sent to departments of government 
relating to the matters in question, or eyen 
letters sent to Mr. Goldfine, that would have 
been of interest in clearing up some phases 
of the inquiry. 

Mr. Adams made a great to-do about the 
fact that every Senator and Representative 
receives Calis from constituents to pave the 
way for them to see Federal agencies or high 
governmental officials. But do these constit- 
uents—and many of them are old, old 
friends of the Senators—generally pass out 
$2,500 hotel bills, $700 vicuna coats, or lend 
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them $2.500 oriental rugs before or after 
packing thelr suitcases for Washington? 

If Mr, Goldfine had been asking for help 
for the entire woolen industry, for some 
amalgamated union of workers, for some- 
thing that would have been beneficial to 
his section of the country, there could have 
been no complaint because Mr. Adams ar- 
ranged meetings or made contacts. But in 
every instance it was a question of getting 
Mr. Goldfine personally “off the hook,” to use 
an expression that most seekers after gov- 
ernmental favors understand. 

President Eisenhower has not raised his 
standing by insisting that Mr. Adams remain 
in government. Mr. Adams is guilty in the 
eyes of the Nation of the very things he pre- 
viously condemned so bitterly in others. He 
should tender his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Eisenhower should accept it. 


Summit Meeting Should Not Require 
American Sacrifices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the editorial below. It is very 
good advice: 

Sum™rr MEETING SHOULD Nor Require 
AMERICAN SACRIFICES 

The trouble with too many high-level con- 
ferences to which we have been a party in 
the past, including the last summit confer- 
ence held in Geneva, is that somehow the 
United States always seems to wind up in 


the unenviable position of feeling that it has 


to give something away—must make con- 
cessions, even though unilateral ones some- 
times, in the interest of “lessening the ten- 
sions’ of the world brought on by the 
Communist cold war now being waged 
against the western allies—and we may 
usually be considered fairly lucky if we 
don't lose our shirt into the bargain. This 
has been going on with monotonous regu- 
larity since the days of Potsdam, Teheran, 
and Yalta. 

It’s time we put an end to this one-way 
street of traffic for Americans. What kind 
of nonsense demands that the people of the 
United States must give away their sub- 
stance and security without proper quid pro 
quo? What sort of insane counsel have 
some of our leaders listened to in the past 
when we have been advised to make con- 
cession after concession in order to prove to 
the world our sincerity and good inten- 
tions—while at the same time these whis- 
perers of the foolish word had little or noth- 
ing constructive to suggest what the Red 
Bolshevik leaders housed in the Kremlin 
might do simultaneously to prove their 
much more to be desired demonstrations of 
good intentions toward us? 

Certainly, we want universal peace—but 
the proper way to obtain it is not on the 
self-serving terms of the hateful Bolshevik 
leaders. They have only provided the peace 
of the grave to their opponents whom they 
caught napping in the past. That we stand 
next on their list is no longer to be doubted. 
Old Nikita Khrushchey has already said so, 
stating that he will “push us to our graves.” 

When he said it he was angry and it was 
an ample threat—although the Soviet 
propaganda machine tries to downplay this 
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item today. It seems to have let the cat out 
of the bag. 

Now what steps should we take to shore 
up our defenses against a cruel type of 
leadership which is amoral, murderous to its 
own people and has selected us as its 
No. 1 enemy which it has repeatedly said 
it plans to liquidate? 

Are we to keep on repeating the sense- 
less and entirely unrealistic formula which 
comes from the superliberal left that it is up 
to America alone to allay “the suspicions of 
the world” and particularly those of the 
dread Bolshevik cotillion of Marxist warlords 
housed in Moscow? 

Let's be frank and at the same time com- 
pletely sane and reasonable about this mat- 
ter. Anyone who thinks that America is a 
threat to world peace, viz-a-viz the Bolshe- 
vik conspiracy to forelbly set up an interna- 
tional world government which will domi- 
nate us and other freedom-loving nations of 
the earth, should quietly examine both his 
senses and his conscience. Such a concept is 
not only unrealistic, but it is also dishonest, 
And ail normal persons who do not yield to 
cunning Red propaganda are already well 
enough aware of this fact 

Therefore, it is time to stop being weak 
and allowing ourselves to be continuously 
placed on the moral defensive—or any other 
kind—hbefore the bar of world opinion. We 
have conquered no oppressed people as the 
Reds have done in modern Central Europe 
and China. We have murdered no 50 mil- 
lion of our own citizens over the past 40 
years as the Bolshevik leadership may have 
accomplished in its own homeland. We have 
not fomented upheaval and strife in every 
corner of the planet we live upon for our 
own selfish aggrandizement and political 
gain. Can as much be said about the para- 
nolac leaders of the Soviet Union today? 

The correct answer to the last question, 
of course, is a resounding No.“ And there- 
by hangs a tale. In spite of Its incredible 
history over the past 4 decades against the 
moral health of the world, in which it has 
never exploited very much of anything except 
evil and wickedness, there are still some soft 
Americans and other members of the West- 
ern Alliance who plead with us constantly to 
“trust the Soviet Union” again and again 
and again—and continue to indicate to us, 
even quite flercely at times, that it is really 
up to us to convince the rest of the world of 
our honesty and good intentions. 

To this sort of tommy-rot one may say 
“Nuts,” just uke Maj. Gen. Anthony Me- 
Auliffe of the 102d Airborne Division told 
the Nazis who had his men encircled at 
Bastogne some 14 years ago. It's time for us 
to choose our stands on the proper moral. 
ground henceforth and then refuse to budge 
from what we know to be right thereafter. 
Let's trust in God and keep our powder dry. 


Gen. George Catlett Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker— 

I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldicr 
I have ever known. 

Thus spoke Secretary of War Henry 
Stimson in acknowledging the Nation's 
debt to Gen. George Catlett Marshall at 
the end of World War II. 
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But General Marshall was more than 
a soldier. History will record, along 
with his military, achievements, his 
greater accomplishments as & statesman, 
In a fine NBC radio network program 
on Thursday, July 3, 1958, David Brink- 
ley narrated a sound portrait of this 
great military and political leader—one 
of the truly great men of the past quar- 
ter century. 

By unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues in the House, I present here- 
with this interesting NBC program: 

BIOGRAPHIES IN SOUND: GEN. GEORGE 
CATLETT MARSHALL 

Mr, OKxxrx. This is Nightline, your tieline 
to the world, and I am Walter O'Keefe. 

During the next 55 minutes, Nightline will 
bring you a sound portrait of one of the 
great military and political leaders of the 
past quarter century, This is another in 
NBC's award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound. Your narrator, David Brinkley. 

Mr. BrinkLery. Now we have had 25 years 

- of the age of the common man, but we still 
find there is never a day when we don’t 
need uncommon men of special and uncom- 
mon ability. Sometimes we get them; some- 
times we do not. 

We are to hear now about a time when 
we needed a man like this and got him. 
In spite of a stubborn and reactionary sys- 
tem that might easily have lost him. 

Gen. CHARLES LANHAM, Remember in these 
dark days in the late twenties, the early 
thirties, until the Hitler stage began to 
build up, that the Army numbered about 
120,000 people, It was nothing. We were 
scattered about this country, walled up in 
little isolated, forgotten Indian posts, bat- 
talion posts. When you turned out a com- 
pany for training, if you got 10 or 12 men 
you were lucky. There was no future that 
anyone could see. 

Mr. Bux RLxr. There were no promotions 
until somebody retired, resigned, or died, 
and then promotions were by seniority. In 
the twenties and thirties the Army had an 
officer named George Catlett Marshall whom 
it knew was brilliant and who eventually had 
to be Chief of Staff, but if this preposterous 
seniority system did not work faster, he would 
be out of the Army and retired as a colo- 
nel—a casualty of the system. 

Bromury Smirn. The thesis may be valid. 
It is a Nttle frightening to think we are 
going to have to play our luck this hard, but 
there is no question in my mind that Gen- 
eral Marshall served a specific function at a 
particular time in American history that 
could not have been served by anyone else, 

Dr. Forrest C. Pocur. It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for 10 
years before, you see, So I think it is in 
that way that the emergency brought the 
man forward, It was not that it suddenly 
turned him into this great leader. He had 
the potentiality all along. It was the emer- 
gency that gave the opportunity for those 
people who had been talking to members of 
the Cabinet, had been talking to the Presi- 
dent about this man, that gave him a chance 
to push him forward. 

Pershing had mentioned Marshall's name 
more than once as a potential Chief of 
Staff, 

Mr. Barnexer. It is frightening then to 
think we have to play our luck this hard 
and though it is thought to be accidental, 
that these people just happened, the fact 
is that they have all been men who spent 
their lives preparing for missions that sooner 
or later would come, 

It might also be added that when these 
missions do come, they call for uncommon 
men who are prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways, prepared first to see and under- 
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stand the problem; second, to know or to 
find a solution; and third to have the power 
to put the solution in effect. 

Weil, many men have one of these abili- 
ties, some have two of them, and very few 
have all three. Our history and our lives 
today are filled with examples of missions 
that came and found we had men so pre- 
pared and other missions that failed be- 
cause we did not. 

Well, here from the beginning is how it 
happened that when this mission, the 
Second World War, when this mission came, 
Gen, George Marshall was prepared in the 
three necessary ways, His biographer, Wil- 
liam Frye. j 

Mr. Frye. I get again the picture of a boy 
who is always sure of himself and of what 
he wanted, always courteous, full of fun, 
but reserved, even as a boy. He liked to 
hunt; he liked to fish; he was not a very 
good scholar, that is, he didn't make good 
grades in school, but he never had any diffi- 
culty learning what he wanted to know. 

And he never had any difficulty making 
good use of it. And he had a widely curious 
mind. His playmates liked him. Older peo- 
ple liked him. He could always get other 
people to do things, but he was always will- 
ing to do things himself, too. The Marshall 
family had been going to VMI since Uncle 
Tom had moved to Vicksburg, Miss., before 
the Civil War and sent his boy to VMI, and 
all the Marshalis had gone to VMI after that. 
And really it was while Marshall was at VMI, 
according to his own story, that he decided 
to become a soldier. When just after the 
Spanish War, while he was still a cadet at 
VMI, he stood on Main Street in Uniontown 
and watched the 10th Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, back from the Spanish War, parade 
down Main Street, the pavement of which 
had been painted red, white and blue for 
the occasion, and while he watched the regi- 
ment parade and heard all the cheering and 
listened to the band, he decided that at last 
he was going to be a soldier. 

Marshall went to VMI and was a member 
of the class of 1901 at VMI. 

Mr. Banks Hvupson, In 1897 when George 
Marshall and I both matriculated at VMI in 
Lexington—of course you realize that VMI 
in 1897 was quite different from any college 
or university now. We had no holidays, no 
overnight holidays, we had no spring vaca- 
tion. Christmas Day we were absent from 
the school from 8 o'clock in the morning 
until s that afternoon, and that is all the 
holidays we had during the school year. He 
was right around 6 feet—maybe a little 
over broad shouldered, heavy features, a 
splendid figure and an amazingly great voice. 
That was one of the characteristics that you 
had to have to get these military honors at 
VMI. You had to have the figure, you had 
to look like a soldier, and your volce had to 
be so that you could give commands in a 
manner that could be heard all over the 
parade ground. 

He was always cordial to us, called us by 
our last names, usually. 

Mr. Barvxiry, That was Banks Hudson. 
He entered VMI at the same time Marshall 
did and recalls that military schools were 
run then as they are not run now. 

With a VMI diploma, and a new pair of 
gold plated second Lieutenant's bars, Mar- 
shall entered the Army in 1902 and they 
sent him to the Philippines. Here for the 
first time you could see the kind of soldier 
he was going to be. These words from Cap- 
tain—and later General—William T. Sexton. 

General SEXTON. In 1939 a book that I had 
written on the Philippine insurrection was 
published. It was entitled “Soldiers in the 
Sun,” and General Marshall, as it turned out, 
was very much Interested in history, and 
particularly in the history of the Philippine 
insurrection. He had served there twice on 
two tours, one in 1902 and one in 1913, and 
on both of these tours he had become very 
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much interested in operations and had made 
quite a study of the Philippine Insurrection 
himself. He read my book and liked it very 
much and wrote me a very nice letter about 
it. T 

“DEAR CAPTAIN Sexton: At Randolph Field 
Colonel Brooks presented me with a copy of 
Soldiers in the Sun. I occupied a great deal 
of my spare time during the 3 years in go- 
ing completely through War Department 
records covering the military events in the 
field and In the Government between the ar- 
rival of the first expeditionary force in 1898 
and the campaign in Mindanao in 1904. 
During this period I arranged to visit as 
many of the scenes of action as possible and 
tried to take with me officers who had been 
actual participants in the events. I would 
like to congratulate you on a remarkable 
piece of research and writing. 

“Faithfully yours, 
„G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staff.” 

Mr, BRINKLEY, There is our first glimpse of 
how Marshall felt a man should prepare him- 
self. On being assigned to the Philippines 
he read everything in the Army’s records 
about the Islands’ military history, he talked 
to people who had done the fighting, he 
visited the scenes of battle and studied them, 
he learned all he could and had another in- 
surrection begun then, he would have been 
prepared to lead an army to put it down, His 
military career had begun. 

In this tiny and hidebound Army 16 
years later when we entered World War I, 
Marshall was still a lst lleutenant. Three 
months after the war started he made cap- 
tain, We will hear his story from that war 
told by Mark Watson, later a foreign cor- 
respondent for the Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Watson. My first encounter with Gen- 
eral Marshall was when he was a junior offi- 
cer, and I was a very junior officer and not a 
professional soldier at all. This was at 
Chaumont, in France, which was General 
Pershing's general headquarters. He had a 
small office and only one man could get into 
the doorway at a time. 

He had the door arranged so that it didn't 
open very wide, and nobody could squeeze 
past his desk. He had there all the infor- 
mation that he wanted and he was going to 
keep it there, 

Marshall's largest feat there was in the 
preparation for the great battle of St. Mihiel, 
which was the first large-scale operation 
under strictly American command. His 
preparation for it inyolved bringing divi- 
sions of troops from away up in the north 
where they had been under British com- 
mand, from the middle of the line and from 
the eastern line and from reserve sections 
where troops were still in training, to bring 
nearly 600,000 men and all the supplies that 
he needed dver the roads and highways of 
France, which at that time were in pitiful 
shape, was & most feat. It 
Was because he had done this and was at 
the same time working on the larger move- 
ment for the Meuse-Argonne Battle which 
followed almost immediately that he became 
widely known to the professionals at 
Chaumont and throughout the Army and 
indeed throughout the Allied armies, be- 
cause this was an extraordinary job that he 
had performed. 

He didn't, I would say, come to any public 
attention at all. In fact, he shunned it, al- 
though he was very warmly spoken of for 
the job which he had done, 

I don't think many of them saw him, but 
those who talked with Pershing about the 
organizatlon—Foch, for example—did go out 
of their way to say that that logistics feat of 
Marshall's at St. Mihiel, and repeated on a 
grander scale at Meuse-Argonne, was & very 
great job. 

Pershing himself was outspoken in his 
admiration for Marshall. I remember his 
mentioning him at a hearing in Congress 45 
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the best young officer in the United States 
Army. 

Mr. Barnxieryr. The best young officer in 
the United States Army, in Gen. Black Jack 
Pershing’s judgment, but Marshall's fame 
then was confined almost entirely to the 
professional military and to the public he 
was unknown, as staff officers usually are. 

The headlines go to the commanders in 
the fleld who gain ground and win battles, 
not to the men who pored over the maps 
and made the plans that led to the victories. 
The headlines went to the field commanders, 
and so did the promotions. Dr. Forest 
Pogue saw how this happened, 

Dr. Pocus. Now he tried throughout World 
War I to get a field command because a 
fellow colonel, for example, who got a regi- 
ment, ended up in a short time as a major 
general, while Marshall stayed a colonel. 
Actually in the closing days of the war he 
was promised a command and was put in 
for promotion to brigadier. The war ended 
before that was acted on back here and all 
promotions were suspended. 

Now, friends of his, and men of the same 
age, who had their one star, either kept 
them or at least didn’t go back as far as he 
did, whereas he had to go back to his perma- 
nent rank, which was that of captain. How- 
ever, he was brought on shortly afterward. 

You've got to remember that the peace- 
time Army, though, was very strict on the 
matter of seniority. 

Mr. Brinker. It was so strict it took him 
another 15 years to reach the permanent 
rank of colonel. Well, while he waited he 
was rotated around in the usual Army rou- 
tine. There was another stop for Marshall 
as he, in a somewhat machinelike way, went 
about preparing himself for command of 
the United States Army, even though by 
now—this was in 1927—he was still a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Gen. Lawron Corrns, General Marshall 
was the assistant commandant of the In- 
fantry School from about 1928 to 1931, dur- 
ing which period I was an instructor there, 
in the Tactical Department. 

Mr. Brinkirr. Gen, Lawton Collins. 

Gen. Lawron Cotes. Incidentally, he 
had at that time assembled at Benning a 
remarkably able group of people. For ex- 
ample, General Bradley was in the Tactical 
Department. General Hodges, who com- 
manded the First Army in Europe, Many of 
them were relatively young men, like Gen. 
Charles Bolté and myself. And the thing 
that we all admired very greatiy about Gen- 
eral Marshall was that he was constantly 
secking new ways of doing things. He never 
accepted something that had been done in 
the past at its face value. 

The new infantry drill was devised. I had 
something to do with that. When tested 
out by the Army, the bulk of the people in 
the Army were in favor of it. The people 
who were against it were the old codgers 
who just simply couldn't see anything new, 
and it was only after General Marshall be- 
came Chief of Staff that that drill system 
was put into effect. 

That was the sort of thing that went on 
constantly at Benning. 

Mr. BBI NXT T. With this kind of prepara- 
tion and this. kind of record as a junior offi- 
cer, even those bound up in the archaic 
Promotion system began to see if Marshall 
didn't get promoted faster he would be lost 
to the Army because he would reach retire- 
ment age still a colonel. But it happened 
otherwise because it had to, because an emer- 
gency was developing in Europe and, while 
President Roosevelt talked peace and neu- 
trality, he knew there was going to be a war. 
80 here is what happened as recalled by 
Gen. Charles D. Herron. 

General Herron. When, due to the senior- 
ity and the fortunes of war, I came to Chi- 
cago as commanding general out there, Mar- 
shall was then a colonel under my command. 
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I, with other people, urged it on the War 
De ent that he must be promoted be- 
fore he reached that critical birth age. 

It so happened that Mr. Dern came out 
there, the then Secretary of War, and I gave 
him a luncheon and got Marshall there 
early, and Dern there early and introduced 
him to Marshall and told him that this was 
the Colonel Marshall that he had undoubt- 
edly heard a good deal of. And it wasn’t 
but a few days after Dern got back to Wash- 
ington that Marshall was promoted. 

Dr. Forrest C. Pocus. It was perhaps the 
emergency which knocked aside seniority and 
brought him into a position which a great 
number of people felt he was fitted for, you 
see, Pershing had brought up Marshall's 


name more than once as an excellent Chief 


of Staff or a very outstanding person. But 
as long as you had a number of people 
of greater seniority and as long as the tend- 
ency was to pick the oldest man in point 
of service who had still 4 years to serve for 
Chief of Staff, it was difficult for even Per- 
shing or men of that type to persuade the 
President to set them aside. For General 
Marshall became Chief of Staff the very 
day Hitler invaded Poland. 

Mr. BrinKLEY. Marshall became Chief of 
Staff at the time when it was clear to all 
Americans who were willing to believe the 
ugly facts that a war was on the way, but 
not all were willing. A comment on this 
troubled time from the Speaker of the House, 
Sam RAYBURN. 

Speaker Raysurn, Well, of course, there 
were a lot of people who never were for 
selective service. They didn't think there 
Was any danger in the world, they said, that 
nobody was going to fight us, and they asked 
who was going to fight us in the world. And 
that was the argument made up and down 
on the floor of the House for hours—a day 
or two—and then we finally came to the vote. 
I tried to convince everybody that the world 
was in turmoil and that there was a world 
war going on, and I have always, since 
World War I, believed that when there is 
a big disturbance in any quarter of the 
world, that that disturbance might spread 
to the remainder of the world, and I thought 
that we should not be at that time taking 
down our Army, which would have been 
done, if we had not renewed the Selective 
Service Act, and we finally convinced enough 
people that we passed the extension by a 
vote of 203 to 202, which I think is a most 
fortunate thing because it was only a few 
months before we were hit at Pearl Harbor 
and that answered the people who said no- 
body is golng to fight, nobody is going to 
fight us, we have done nothing to anybody. 

Mr. Brtnxtry. The new head of the Army 
had to get along with the Army, with Con- 
gress, the Secretary of War, and with the 
President. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt recalls how he got 
along with the President. 

Mrs. Roosevett. My husband had the 
greatest respect for General Marshall. Of 
course his contact with him was in a mill- 
tary position, as head of the Armed Forces, 
and I don't think—he not only respected his 
military ability, but he respected his Judg- 
ment and his integrity in all questions that 
came up. And I remember very well having 
my husband sometimes after 4 meeting say 
how extraordinarily patient General Marshall 
was in gathering his information and in fol- 
lowing what was happening and how very 
wise he felt his Judgments usually were. 

Gen. W. T. Sexton. He had a great feeling 
of parental responsibility toward his soldiers 
and when the expansion program was going 
on he insisted at all of these camps that 
there be ample chapels built and he organ- 
ized this USO for morale, and his theory was 
that these soldiers should not only have all 
the opportunities to go to religious devo- 
tions but that they should have ample, 
proven, wholesome entertainment, prefer- 
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ably on the camp. The idea was to keep 
them off the streets in these towns that 
fringe the average Army post. 

And he was also very interested in letters 
that he would get from parents and he was 
very insistent that they be answered and be 
investigated, particularly when a complaint 
of any nature came in, I recall this letter 
that came in from a mother who apparently 
heard from her son that the Army food was 
no good, that he was starving to death. He 
called me in and gaye me the letter and sald 
“I want you to run this down. You get in 
touch with that camp and you find out what 
the unit is and we are going to get that’—if 
this is true— we are going to get that 
straightened out. 

Well, I did that and what we found out 
was that this soldier who Lad written the 
letter to his mother had been in the Army 
about 3 months and he had gained 25 
pounds. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Another new thing Mar- 
shall had to learn was the difficulty of 
dealing with Russia. 

Here is Gen. John E. Hull. 

General Hutt, General Marshall felt that 
there was only one leader in Russia who had 
to make the decisions and that was Stalin, 

During the negotiations, General Marshall, 
and the other of our Chiefs of Staff were ne- 
gotiating with a view to trying to reach 
agreement with the Russians which would 
be satisfactory from our standpoint and ac- 
ceptable to them, realizing that in anything’ 
of this nature there has to be some give and 
take, but we found the Russians a little bit 
dificult to get to agree to some of our 
proposals. 

For instance, we wanted air bases in East- 
ern Siberia from which we could fly our 
bombers against Japan. Although agree- 
ing that it would be a good thing, we never 
were able to get the Russians to come to a 
satisfactory agreement on that problem 
which would permit us to base our bombers 
there. 

Mr. Batnxury, Also there were problems 
of a different kind in dealing with allies, 
Britain's Lord Allen Brook. 

Lord ALLEN Broox. There came occasions 
when a lot of the matters were settled quite 
easily, matters on the agenda, but occasion- 
ally amongst the more difficult ones, we 
argued up to a certain point where it became 
very clear that we were going to have dificul- 
ties in arriving at an agreement, And by 
being able to take our hair down, then, and 
really thresh out the matter, and we knew 
we had to arrive at an agreement, it was no 
good going up and meeting the President 
and the Prime Minister and telling them that 
we failed to agree. We had to arrive at an 
agreement, Well, by a process then of a 
rather mor’ Intimate discussion, and that is 
the time which I think General Marshall 
always shone. He was always perfectly ready 
to discuss, to put all his cards on the table, 
we put our cards on the table and we shuf- 
fied them around until we got some pattern 
out of it. I though always in those discus- 
sions there, how fortunate we were to have a 
man of Marshall's temperament, integrity, 
and outlook generally, to arrive at these 
decisions and how difficult it might have 
been had we had somebody else in the chair, 
We were bound to have differences and we 
had many differences during the war, but we 
were always able, even after the most heated 
discussions in conference, to walk out arm 
and arm and go to lunch together still ex- 
actly the same friends. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. As Chief of Staff, Marshall's 
behavior was not merely correct but punc- 
tillous. So much so many people thought 
he was cold, but there were exceptions to this 
among those who knew him best. His mili- 
tary secretary, Brig. Gen. Frank McCarthy. 

General McCartTuy, Certainly he was a 
great admirer of General Eisenhower, of 
General Bradley, and General Patton, By no 
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means to the exclusion of all others. How- 
ever, he found in General Eisenhower the 
one man whom I think he felt from the 
beginning could unite the points of view 
which were not always initially in agree- 
ment, of the allied leaders and allied powers. 

General Bradley, I think he admired for his 
very firm command in high positions. And 
General Patton he considered a very fine 
close-in battlefield commander. He always 
felt the Germans considered General Patton 
Perhaps their greatest threat as a single 
individual. 

For some reason General Marshail singled 
General Patton out for a special accolade that 
I never knew him to give any other senior 
Officer of the Army and only a few junior 
Officers. General MacArthur was always 
called MacArthur. The President was always 
called Mr, President. General Eisenhower 
Was always called General Eisenhower. Gen- 
eral Bradley was Bradley, but for some reason 
which I never fathomed, General Patton was 
always Georgie.“ 

Mr. BnIXRLET. Not “Patton,” not even 
“George,” but “Georgie.” 

A few years after Sam Rarpurn and the 
other leaders of Congress put up on faith 
about $2 million for the secret project, he got 
a report on what happened to the money. 
RAYBURN recalls that day. F. 

Speaker Rarnunx. We got the 6800 million 
for him and then about 15 months after 
that they came back and said “Now this isa 
success. It is 9914 percent complete, and 
we'd like for you to go down to Oak Ridge 
and see it.“ 

I said, “No; I wouldn't know anything 
about it. I would see a lot of buildings and 
pots and pans and jars that nobody could 
explain to me, but H. you say you got it, it 
is all right.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. It worked, and it ended the 
war, and that ended Marshall's service as 
Chief of Staff. It was time for him to retire 
from the Army, his job done. A 

The President who gave him the job had 
not lived to see it finished, and the new 
President was Harry Truman. 

The new President was Harry Truman. 
His opinion was that Marshall was the great- 
est living American, Truman called others in 
high office “Jack,” and “Tom,” and “Bill.” 
Marshall he called General. As RAYBURN 
said it, “I would no more call General Mar- 
shall George, than I would call Gen. Robert 
E. Lee ‘Bob.’ “ 

That. is how they felt about him, as 
Truman sald. 

Mr. Truman. In a way unparalleled in 
Magnitude and horror, millions of Americans 
gave their country outstanding service, 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
gave it victory. Statesman and soldier, he 
had courage, fortitude, and vision, and best 
of all, a rare self-effacement. He has been 
a tower of strength under two Commanders 
in Chief. His standards of character, con- 
duct and efficiency inspire the entire Army, 
the Nation, and the world. To him, as much 
as to any individual, the United States owes 
its future. He takes his place at the head 
of the great commanders of history. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Biographer William Frye in 
retrospect recalls another of what he regards 
as Marshall's great works, 

Mr. Perr. I think a lot of people have for- 
gotten the directive he issued and too little 
attention has been paid to it incidentally, to 
the postwar planning group of the Army 
Special Staff, in 1944, which told them that 
the postwar Army of the United States 
should be composed of the smallest possible 
professional army augmented by adequate 
citizen reserves, because “the largest pro- 
Tessional standing Army has no place among 
„ of & modern democratic 
state.” 

I think that is one of the finest things 
that any American soldier or any other 
soldier has ever said. 
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Mr, Bamrxurr. Marshall had earned his 
Tetirement, but he was a long time getting 
it. Gen. Marshall 

General Carrer. General Marshall had 
served with tremendous capacity as Chief of 
Staf of the United States Army and had 
earned his retirement in 1945. Certainly 
he had nothing else in his mind at that 
time than to enjoy the rest of his life with 
Mrs. Marshall. 1 

It was not long after, however, that Presi- 
dent Truman telephoned him and asked him 
to go to China as his special representative. 

It never occurred to General Marshall to 
say No,“ or “Why,” or What's In it for me.“ 
It never occurred to General Marshall to 
question the assignment. 

Mr. Brinxtey. Here, for a man whose 
whole life was success, here was failure. 
Drab, ugly fallure.. His job was to arrange 
some kind of agreement between Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Chinese Communists. 
Maybe success was impossible for anyone, 
but in any case not even Marshall's best 
friend, with the kindest intentions and the 
softest language, could call it anything but 
a-failure. Col. J. Hart Coy. 

Colonel Coy. I do think that I could say 
I detected a decided enthusiasm with-which 
he was intent on approaching his new and 
tremendous task. He was anxious to under- 
take it and I believe he had a great deal 
of confidence that he was going to be able 
to bring some sort of order out of the cha- 
otic conditions. General Marshall always 
Telt, and I think most westerners do, too— 
or did, too, that there was a great deal of 
corruption in the Chinese Government, At 
least we westerners referred to it as corrup- 
tion, but in a certain sense this was sort 
of a way of life in the Chinese system. 

But this was of such a chnracter as to 
cause disloyalties within the general Chi- 
nese governmental command channels. His 
reaction to the fallure was one of deep dis- 
appointment and one in which he felt a 
great agony, I suppose, for the Chinese 
people, 

Mr. BRINKLEY. During his China mission, 
working for Marshall at the other end of 
the transpacific cable was Dean Acheson, 
Under Secretary of State. 

Mr.-AcHESON. He came back from China 
for the second time in January of 1947 and 
at that time it was announced that Secre- 
tary Byrnes had resigned, to retire to private 
Ute, and General Marshall was going to take 
his place. I remember very well the day on 
which he took the oath of office. 

I had been sitting at my desk for a few 
moments when the door opened a short way 
and General Marshall's head appeared 
around the corner. He asked me if he could 
interrupt me and came in. He said “Will 
you stay on?“ 

I sald. “Yes, sir; I shall do whatever I can 
to be of ‘service to you and if you wish me 
to stay on, I will stay on. Not indefinitely, 
but we can work that out later.” 

I then said, “What do you expect from me 
here?” 

And he said, “Two things. I expect you 
to run this place.” 

I said, “General, it will be the first time 
that anyone has run the State Department 
for 175 years.” 

“Well,” he said, “we will take care of 
that.” 

And indeed he did. I said, “Is that all?” 

He said, “No; not all. I expect from you 
the most unyarnished truth at all times, par- 
ticularly about myself.” 

I said, “Genéral, do you really mean that? 
Sometimes that Is rather difficult.” 

And he said, Don't worry about my feel- 
ings. I have none, except those which I re- 
serve exclusively for Mrs. Marshall.” 

Mr. BRINKLEY. If, as Acheson said, no one 
had run the Department of State in 175 years, 
Marshall gave it a good try; and the people 
in the Department knew they had a Secre- 
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tary, as the Army had known it had an 
officer. 

Here is how he worked, recalled by Brom- 
ley Smith, 

Mr. SmrrH. An Assistant Secretary of State 
received an important message from a capital 
abroad and went into Secretary Marshall's 
office, handed him the telegram, gave him 
time to read it, and then said, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, what should we do?” 

General Marshall looked him straight in 
the eye and he said, Never ask me such a 
question. You tell me what I am supposed 
to do, That is what you are paid for. Iam 
paid to decide whether I will do what you tell 
me to do, or find someone else to tell me 
otherwise.” 

From that moment on, Assistant Secre- 
tarles and others learned that their task was 
to use thelr best Judgment and make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary, rather than to 
run with a message to the Secretary, wring 
their hands and say, “What do we do now?” 

On the peg I think the entire structure of 
the Department of State was changed and 
it made it much easier for some in the De- 
partment who wanted to make it a more or- 
derly place to do business, it made it easier 
for them to establish what is now accepted 
routinely as staff work. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Marshall as Secretary of 
State did one thing that will be remembered, 
and remembered by his name as long as 
American history is written. Paul Hoffman 
tells how this came about. 

Mr. Horrman. You may recall that in the 
spring of 1947 there was a meeting of for- 
elgn ministers in Moscow. The General had 
attended meeting after meeting after meet- 
ing with Mr. Stalin and Mr. Molotov and 
other foreign ministers. He finally con- 
cluded and came to me and told me some- 
thing of a flash, that if the reconstruction 


of Europe was to proceed, it could not pro- 


ceed on such a meeting, it would have to 
come from the offering of some rather dra- 
matic program for the reconstruction of 
Europe. So in a sense it was the Kremlin, 
you see, or at least the meeting in the 
Kremlin which gave him this inspiration. 

I think our memories are short and we 
may have forgotten the very desperate strait 
Europe was in in the spring of 1947. In- 
dustry was practically at a standstill. 
Transportation was only sporadic and most 
important of all there was great defeatism 
all through Europe. There was a feeling of 
“what can we do about it?“ 

This was a feeling, by the way, that the 
Kremlin helped promote because they could 
see in chaos and in defeatism their oppor- 
tunity to take over and dominate Western 
Europe, which was very much, of course, a 
part of their program, 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Many statements and 
speeches are called historic. Here is one 
that was. Marshall's speech at Harvard 
University offering a plan to revive Europe 
from Its own wreckage. 3 

General MarsmarL. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that Europe's requirements in the 
next 3 or 4 years for farm food and other 
essential products principally from Amer- 
ica, are so much greater than her present 
ability to pay that she must have substan- 
tial additional help or face economic, socjal 
and political deterioration of a very grave 
character. The remedy seems to lle in 
breaking the vicious circle and restoring the 
confidence of the people of Europe in the 
economic future of their own countries, and 
of Europe as a whole. Such assistance I 
am convinced must not be on a piecemeal 
basis as various crises develop. Any assist- 
ance that this Government may render in 
the future should provide a cure rather than 
a palliative. It would be neither fitting nor 
efficacious for our Government to undertake 
to draw unilaterally a program designed to 
put Europe on its feet economically. This 
is the business of the Europeans, 
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The initiative, I think, must come from 
Europe. The role of this country should 
consist of friendly ald in the drafting of a 
European program and later support of such 
a program so far os it may be practical for 
us to do so. 

e program should be a joint one agreed 
to by a number if not all European nations. 

Mr, BRINKLEY. The Marshall plan. Per- 
haps the only time in the history of the 
world that a nation and a people taxed and 
strapped themselves for years to perform a 
simple, uncomplicated act of generosity. To 
help other countries unable to help them- 
selves, and to ask in return for this, no 
territory, no concessions, no special treat- 
ment, no favors, nothing. 

This was the United States at its best, 
and the idea was George Marshall's. 

Even after that he was not allowed to re- 
tire to his apple trees. President Truman 
asked him to take on still another job. Gen. 
Lawton Collins—— 

General Corus. After having served as 
Secretary of State, when the President asked 
him to come over and serve as the Secretary 
of Defense. I am sure General Marshall 
would probably. have preferred to have re- 
tired for a second or third time and taken 
things easy, but here, great guy that he was, 
he was willing again to assume terrific re- 
sponsibilities in an area of very great difi- 
culties, 

Mr. BRINKLEY. He agreed to serve as Secre- 
tary of Defense. His prestige at this point 
was enormous, comparable to Wellington's 
after Waterloo. But when he appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee at an open hearing 
on his appointment, this prestige did not 
save him from rough questioning. Here are 
the questions and here are his answers: 

“Question. General Marshall, the next 
question I have before me reads as follows: 
Why did you join in the suppression of the 
Wedemeyer report on China? 

“General Mass. I did not join in the 
suppression of the report. I personally sup- 
pressed it. This was a report of aman I had 
sent_to find out something for me and not 
for a public speech. It seemed unwise but 
it became, I guess frankly, a political issue, 
almost, at the time, 

“Question. Will you assure the American 
people unequlvocably that as Secretary of 
Defense you will not be dominated by, or 
carry out the policies of the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson—who will not turn his 
back on Alger Hiss? 

“General MARSHALL, I wili not answer that 
question.” 

Mr. Braryxtrr. And be didn't. Not only 
did his prestige not save him from rough 
questions, it did not prevent his failure in 
China from rising again to haunt him. 

Ray. Scherer of NBC News was there the 
day it happened. 

Mr. SCHERER. By September 1950, Presi- 
dent Harry Truman had come to the end of 
the line with Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, The Korean war was nearing its 
worst stage. Mr. Truman wanted a Secre- 
tary of Defense who could command public 
confidence. George Marshall at the time 
was living quietly as president of the Red 
Cross. The same day Louis Johnson got 

-word from Mr. Truman that he wanted him 
to resign, the President called Leesburg, Va., 
got Mr. Marshall on the phone and asked 
him if he would take the Pentagon job. 

General Marshall accepted immediately, 
but existing law had to be walved to permit 
General Marshall, a military man, to be- 
come the civillan Secretary of Defense. This 
caused a brief flareup on Capitol Hill. Dur- 
ing this debate in the Senate, Senator 
WaiLUM E. Jenner, of Indiana, rose from 
his seat, got the floor and launched into a 
1-hour speech. It was one of the most 
astounding speeches ever made in the Sen- 
ate. Amid stony silence, Jenner went back 
to Pearl Harbor, reviewed the whole war, 
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mentioned every major decision General 
Marshall was involved in, called Marshall 
“the living symbol of the swindle in which 
we are caught.” Said “the appointment of 
General Marshall at this particular juncture 
in our destiny ls a last desperate attempt 
of this administration to swallow up the 
treachery of the past in a new treachery 
they are planning for the future.” 

JENNER said, “General Marshall is not only 
willing, he is eager to play the role of a front- 
man for traitors." Then Jenner thundered 
off the charge which shocked the Senate. He 
said, “the truth is, this is no new role for 
him, for Gen. George Marshall is a living 
lie.” 

As soon as JENNER had finished, Scott 
Lucas, Senator from Ulinois. Democratic 
leader—his face white with anger—aaid he 
considered it “the most venomous, the most 
diabolical, the most reprehensible, the most 
unfortunate and irresponsible speech I have 
ever heard made on the floor of the Senate 
or of the House of Representatives.” 

Moments later the Senate voted on 
whether to walve the law. The vote was 47 
to 21 for General Marshall. 

Mr. BrINKLEY. The first reporter to call 
Marshall after this got him on the phone 
at home and said “General, I am sorry to 
tell you this, but Senator Jenner of Indiana, 
in a speech in the Senate, has called you a 
frontman for traitors.” 

Marshall said, “What did you say that 
name was?” 

The reporter said, “Senator JENNER, of 
Indiana.” 

Marshall answered, “I don't believe I know 
him.” 

That is all he said then, or ever said. Later 
Senator McCarthy, of Wisconsin, joined in 
this attack. By now President Eisenhower 
was in office and at a news conference he 
was asked what he thought of the attack 
and he answered: 

President Ersrennowrr. I happen to be one 
of those Army officers that did not meet 
General Marshall except in the most cautious 
way until the war started. But I would 
like to say, and I have been saying this 
ever since I first knew him well, that he, 
to me, has typified all that we look for in 
what we call an American patriot. I saw 
Many things he did that proved to me at 
least his selflessness. Iam certain he did not 
want to sit In Washington and be Chief of 
Staff. I am sure he wanted a field command. 
But he wouldn't even let his Chief know 
what he wanted because he sald “I am here 
to serve and not to satisfy personal ambi- 
tions.” 

I think it is a sorry reward, at the end 
of that long term, to say that he is not a 
loyal, fine American, and that he served 
only in order to advance his own personal 
ambitions, I can't imagine anyone that I 
have known in my career of whom this is 
less so than it is in his case. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. While Marshall was Secre- 
tary of Defense, Dean Acheson was Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. ACHESON. As a colleague, the general 
could not have been more perfect. He gave 
the most complete cooperation to the De- 
partment of State. He had his punctilious 
regard for rank which led him to insist al- 
ways that as the senior Cabinet officer, I 
should precede him at all times, I should 
speak first on any matter, and I should be 
treated by him as though our actual posi- 
tions were quite reverse, as though my pres- 
tige were as great as his. 

In these years, the relatians between the 
two branches of the Government dealing 
with foreign affairs, the military branch and 
the diplomatic branch, were as they should 


be. 

Mr. Lovett, General Marshall, and I were 
so close to one another that all barriers be- 
tween the departments were broken down, 
and our more junior colleagues, both in the 
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State Department and in the Defense De- 
partment, worked together in complete co- 
operation. 

It would have been impossible to have 
carried on the development of NATO, the 
conduct of the Korean war, the rearmament 
of the United States, as it was done, without 
this very close arrangement. 

My. Bernkiey. Another recollection from 
the Defense Department with Marshall as 
Secretary, from Anna Rosenberg. 

Mrs. RỌSENBERG. I saw him as a strict 
military man, with men in the service. 
And then I saw him—oh, take for instance 
with myself, who came into the Defense De- 
partment pretty green. I was very much on 
the spot because, as you recall, no wom- 
an had ever served in that capacity be- 
fore. 

I went through a very difficult time when 
I was belng confirmed—charges against me— 
and the general felt it very strongly be- 
cause he told me when I came to the De- 
fense Department that the people who are 
against him are going to take it out on 
me. 

The day the Senate was voting, we were 
all rather tense, though we knew which 
way it would go. He kept on coming in and 
out of my omce— Have you heard yet? 
Have you heard yet?” 

I told him I hadn't. He said, “The second 
you hear, come in. I am going to have 
a meeting of the Joint Chiefs, and we have 
to go over to the White House; but I do 
want to hear the moment you hear; and, if 
you don't hear it before, call me at the 
White House.” 

So they telephoned me the very good news 
and I flew into the general's office, and all 
the Joint Chiefs were standing there with 
white gloves on, ready to leave for the White 
House and the President, and General Mar- 
shall, all in hat and coat, and I flew in and 
I said “General,” and I told him what it was. 

And he came over and put his arms around 
me and kissed me and said, “Anna, that's 
fine,” and he was quite choked up, and the 
others sort of embarrassed, came over to con- 
gratulate me. 

And I think he felt it was a little too 
sentimental, though he started it, and sud- 
denly he looked at me and said, “Now get out 
of here and get a facial; you look like hell.” 

Mr. Burnxiey. Less than a year after he 
gave these instructions to Anna Rosenberg, 
Marshall and the Truman administration 
retired together, he to Leesburg, Va., named, 
incidentally, for another general whom Mar- 
shall believes to have been among the great- 
est we have had. 

He has remained there quietly, obscurely, 
and peacefully in a retirement he earned a 
long time before he got it. 

Again, how and why did we get a man 
like this at a time when we needed him so 
much, at a time when the mission came and 
called for a man prepared in the three neces- 
sary ways to carry it out? We have heard 
how we got him. No one can tell us why. 

A final word from the man who was his 
superior during the war, Secretary of War 
Henry Stimson. One day he told Marshall 
what he thought of him. That scene, re- 
called by Robert I. Lovett. 

Mr. Lovett. One of the most moving occa- 
sions that I recall involved both of these fine 
men, General Marshall and Secretary Stim- 
son. It took place after V-J Day, after the 
War was over, when the wonderful old Secre- 
tary of War, then well over 70, in his very 
large room in the Pentagon, sent for all of 
the leaders of the military services then 
avallable in Washington, 

Before this distinguished group which had 

gathered in a semicircle facing the Secre- 
2 desk. Colonel Stimson stood up, asked 
General Marshall to join him, and facing 
this crowded semicircle, he said to his audi- 
ence these words, which were immediately 
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“I want to acknowledge my great personal 
debt to you, sir, in common with the whole 
country, No one who ts thinking of himself 
can rise to true heights. You have never 
thought of yourself. Seldom can a man put 
aside such a thing as being the commanding 
general of the greatest field army in our his- 
tory. This decision was made by you for 
wholly unselfish reasons. But you have 
made your position as Chief of Staff a greater 
one. I have never seen a task of such mag- 
nitude performed by a man. It is rarely in 
life you make new friends. At my age it is 
a slow process. But there is no one for 
whom I have such deep respect, and I think 
greater affection. 2 

“I have seen a great many soldiers in my 
lifetime, and you, sir, are the finest soldier 
I have ever known." 

The Announcer. General George C. Mar- 
shall, Architect of Victory. Another in the 
NBC award-winning series, Biographies in 
Sound. Your narrator was David Brinkley. 


Pittsburgh’s Bicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following program 
of Pittsburgh's 200th anniversary cele- 
bration: 

Ir's Everysopy's BIcENTENNIAL—HeEne's How 
You Can Herp To Make PrrrssurcH’s 
200TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION WORTHY 
OF THE. REGION THAT Is AMERICA'S GATE- 
WAY TO TRE FUTURE 

YES, IT'S EVERYBODY'S BICENTENNIAL 

You are a part of it. So is every other 
man, woman, and child who lives, works, or 
does business in the Pittsburgh region. As 
a celebration it will trace the of a 
world-famed and historically significant 
area during 200 eventful years with em- 
phasis on the phenomenal progress of the 
past 12 years. 

It is not planned as a sentimental Journey 
into the past. Rather, its program will ex- 
press our civic pride and confidence in the 
community's future through events of in- 
terest and entertainment to those who live 
here and for many thousands of visitors. 

Officially the bicentennial year starting 
Thanksgiving Day, November 27, 1958, cele- 
brates the beginning of the city of Pitts- 
burgh. This was the date on which Gen. 
John Forbes, who had taken a smoldering 
Fort Duquesne from the French 2 days be- 
fore, wrote his famous letter to William Pitt 
anno that he had renamed the 
strategie location. Fort Pitt. 

FYROM FORBES TO FISSION 


From the events which established control 
by the English-speaking peoples to the 
events of the bicentennial year which wiil 
be lighted by atomic power, the history of 
the world has been pivoted again and again 
on the destinies of Pittsburgh, its political 
fortunes and its productive capacity. In 
these happenings, their causes and effects, 
together with the names of the men and 
women who brought them about, we com- 
memorate the rugged integrity and pioneer- 
ing spirit of our area. Today, this same de- 
termination which civilized a frontier has 
become world-renowned as the Pittsburgh 
attitude, 
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POINT PROMENADE 


In this brochure you will find a schedule 
of the highlights of the year's celebration 
which will take place at many locations 
throughout Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County and with some regional events be- 
yond the county limits. 

Focal point of the bicentennial will be in 
Point State Park at the tip of the Golden 
Triangle in Pittsburgh. Opening May 16th 
with the Armed Forces Day Parade, a 4- 
month festival will welcome visitors amid 
colorful gardens, lights, music, flags of our 
early history, displays, and events on the 
rivers and the land. This Gateway to the 
West of our early history will become the 
scene of the proposed Gateway Festival as 
imaginatively énvisioned by artist Nat 
Youngblood on our back cover. 

Once again, from May 16 through Septem- 
ber 15, 1959, the people of the Pittsburgh 
region will make history through united 
action and with boundless hospitality. f 

HIGHLIGHTS OF BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 

1958-59 


November 27, 1958, 9 a. m.: Ringing of 
church bells will begin the year-long cele- 
bration; Thanksgiving Day religious serv- 
ices; 10 a. m., 200th anniversary ceremonies 
at Block House of Fort Pitt; Highisnd Pipers; 
1:30 p. m., Pitt-Penn State Bicentennial 
Football Game, Pitt Stadium; bicentennial 
film premiere. 

November 29: Carnegie Museum special 
exhibits, Civic Center. 

December 5: Opening of Bicentennial In- 
ternational Art Exhibition (through Febru- 
ary 1959). 

December 6: Bicentennial bail, Penn- 
Sheraton. Hotel, with expected attendance 
of the President of the United States, Am- 
bassadors of Canada, Great Britain, and 
France, and National and State Officials. 

December 7-14: Pageant “ Christmas 
Around the World,” Carnegie Music Hall. 

December 11-12: Steel Bowl basketball, 
Pitt Field House. 2 

December 13: Pittsburgh Steelers bicen- 
tennial football game, Pitt Stadium. 

January 1, 1959: International Bicenten- 
nial Art Exhibition (through January). 

January 24: Robert Burns bicentennial 
dinner, Penn-Sheraton Hotel. 

Na tional Open Squash Tournament, Pitts- 
burgh Golf Club (date to be announced). 

February 1, 1959; International Bicenten- 
nial Art Exhibition (through February 8, 
1959); Western Pennsylvania Scholastic Art 
Exhibit (through March), ~ 

January 15: Tri-State Golden Gloves, Pitt 
Field House (tentative date). 

January 22: Mass naturalization cere- 
monies, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall 
or Syria Mosque. 

March 1, 1959: Western Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Art Exhibit (through March), 
Kaufmann's Auditorium. 5 

March 7-8: Eastern collegiate gymnastic 
championships, Pitt Field House. 

March 11-13: Regional meeting of the 
American Bar Association. 

March 14: Pennsylvania Catholic High 
School basketball championships. 

March 22: Phipps Conservatory begins 
“City of Flowers” bicentennial observance, 

March 26: State basketball championships. 

World Affairs Forum for Youth, University 
of Pittsburgh (date to be announced). 

April 12, 1959; Tamburitzans of Duquesne 
University, festival, Syria Mosque. 

April 13: School Science Fair (through 
May 8, 1959), Buhl Planetarium. 

April 18: Scots Ceilidh. 

One-day’science meeting, What Science 
Holds for the Future, Penn-Sheraton Hotel 
(date to be announced). 

Western Pennsylvania branch of Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Junior Historians (date 
to be announced). 
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May 1, 1959: School Science Fair (through 
May 8), Buhl Planetarium. 

May 2: Institute on Better Family Living 
Through Home Economics Education. 

May 2 or 9: Festival of bands, Pitt Stadium, 

May 8: Junior high schools’ decathlon. 

May 10 or 17: Schools choral festival, Pitt 
Stadium. 

May 12: Joint convocation, all Pittsburgh 
colleges and universities. 

May 14: Major Tactical Air Force ma- 
neuver. 

May 16: Armed Forces Day parade in 
Golden Triangle; Physical Fitness for Youth, 
Allegheny County Fairgrounds in South 
Park; Gateway Festival opens in Point State 
Park. 

May 18: Duquesne University’s Folk Fes- 
tival, Syria Mosque, 

Ford Industrial Arts Fair—Kaufmann’s 
Auditorium (date to be announced). 

School Safety Patrol Picnic—Kennywood 
Park (date to be announced). 

June 5, 1959: Daughters of the American 
Revolution awards; Stephen Foster memo- 
rial, 

June 6: Inter-Club Golf Day (tentative 
date). 

June 7, 14, 21. 28: Sunday vespers in Point 
Amphitheater (June through August). 

June 14: Bicentennial Parade in Golden 
Triangle; Sons of the American Revolution 
awards, Block House and Point Park. 

June 20: National Women's Open Golf 
Championships, Churchill Valley (tentative 
date). < 

Bicentennial exhibits at Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport (date to be announced), 

National Student Council Meeting— 
Schenley High School, (date to be an- 
nounced). 

July 1, 1959: Bicentennig} musical drama 
at amphitheater in Point State Park 
(through August). 

July 4: Water events on rivers of Pitts- 
burgh. 

July 5, 12; 19, 26: Sunday vespers in Point 
Amphitheater (through August). 

July 7: All-star baseball, Forbes Field 
(tentative date). P 2 

July 25: Western Open Golf Champion- 
ship, Pittsburgh Field Club (tentative date). 

Military displays (date to be announced). 

August 1, 1959; Bicentennial drama (con- 
tinues) at amphitheater in Point State Park 
(through August). 

August 2, 9, 16, 23, 30: Sunday vespers in 
Point Amphitheater. 

August 14-15: Prep World Series, West 
Field, Munhall, 

August 22: National Public Park Tennis, 
Frick Park. $ 

Military displays (date tò be announced). 

September 11-12, 1959: Tri-State Pipe 
Band. 

First or second week: School Safety Patrol 
captain's training. 

Camp, Pittsburgh YMCA In Zelienople; bi- 
centennial events, 

September 3-7: Bicentennial county falir at 
South Park, 

October 1959; Pennsylvania State Indus- 
trial Arts Convention (date to be an- 
nounced). j 

Safety Patrol Sponsors’ Workshop, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel (date to be announced). a 

November 7, 1959: WPIAL high school Toot- 
ball championships, Pitt Stadium, 

November 27: St. Andrew's Day Tartan 
Ball. 

December 6-13, 1959: Pageant, “Christmas 
Around the World,” Carnegie Music Hall. 

Opening bicentennial hockey game (date 
to be announced). 

Christmas basketball tournament (date to 
be announced). f 


OTHER EVENTS IN 1959 
Aviation: History of aviation. 


Education: Conferences, conyentions, and 
publications, 
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Law: Regional meeting, American Bar As- 
sociation; symposium re newspapers, radio, 
trials; symposium re administration of 
criminal justice; Judicial Conference of 
Third Federal Judicial Circuit. 

History: Meeting of American Association 
of Museums (spring); highlights of Pitts- 
burgh’s history to renaissance; museum ex- 
hibits; exhibit of history. 

Religion: Interfaith conference (interra- 
cial problems), TV and radio; special listings 
of churches and synagogues more than 100 
years old; essey contests for students; Sym- 
bolic Light at High Point. 

Music: Jazz festival (winter); Stephen 
Foster Song Festival (summer); memorial 
recording; composition contest for bicenten- 
nial march; concert artists; South American 
tour (summer); Mendelssohn Choir, ex- 
change performances with foreign choirs. 

Science: Meetings of nationnl scientific so- 
cieties; educational TV programs. 

Gum TO Your BICENTENNIAL PARTICIPATION 


For information telephone, visit, or write 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association, 776 
Building No. 1, Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 
22, Pa., EXpress 1-3230 or 1-3231. Please note 
list of chairmen of bicentennial events at 
left. You may wish to address the chairman 
of a special phase of the celebration in which 
you are interested. 

Special events: To get help in planning or 
to report the details of a proposed activity 
for the bicentennial, write as above, address- 
ing Special Events. 

Displays: in Gateway Festival. For full in- 
formation contact bicentennial office. 

Decorations: Approved designs and recom- 
mended decorators through bicentennial of- 
fice. x 

Parade entries: Made through bicentennial 
Office. Floats must meet adopted standards 
for participation in bicentennial parade. 

Merchandise: The bicentennial seal is pro- 
tected by copyright and trademark registra- 
tion. For use on souvenirs, products, or pack- 
aging contact the bicentennial office. In all 
noncommercial areas the use of the seal is 
welcomed to help spread the Pittsburgh story 
in the bicentennial year. 


Address by the Honorable Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army, at the 
12th Annual Convention of the 30th 
Infantry Division Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 11, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


$ OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr: 
Speaker, I would like to introduce into 
the Record a recent speech delivered 
by the Secretary of the Army, the Hon- 
orable Wilber M. Brucker. This ad- 
dress was made before the 12th annual 
convention of the 30th Infantry Divi- 
sion held in Washington, D. C., for the 
first time since the conclusion of World 
War II. Secretary Brucker pays fitting 
tribute to this magnificent division 
which, more than any other American 
unit, was responsible for the liberation 
of France. I was pleased to see that 
the Army remains justly proud of the 
“Old Hickory” Division; whose succes- 


sor of today, the 30th Armored Division,” 
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is the State Guard of Tennessee. The 
Army’s continuing eppreciation of the 
work of this great division was beauti- 
fully expressed in the presence and 
words of the Secretary of the Army. 

I am constrained to insert this entire 
statement in the Recorp because it is 
more than a tribute to an historical 
fact, but is rather a very forthright and 
encouraging statement on the prepared- 
ness and capability of the modern 
American Army. 


Secretary Brucker has demonstrated 


an uncanny insight into the problems 

and needs of a nuclear Army and has 

been one of the truly great champions 
of the Army's welfare and a guardian 
of its traditions and historic roles. 

I wish to commend Secretary Brucker 
for his dedicated service to the Army 
dating from the days when he was 2 
decorated infantry officer with the 
Rainbow Division in World War I, to 
his present position. He is a man pos- 
sessed not only of foresight, but of gen- 
uine heartfelt devotion to a strong and 
effective Army. 

The speech follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WitbrER NM. 
BRUCKER, SECRETARY OF THE Army, 12TH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, 30TH INFANTRY Di- 
VISION ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Jux 11, 1958. 


It is an inspiration to be with you as you 
assemble for the reunion of the famous 30th 
“Old Hickory" Division. As a former in- 
fantryman with the 42d “Rainbow” Divi- 
sion throughout the First World War, I fully 
appreciate the value of the comradeship 
which stems from sharing the dangers and 
hardships of ground combat. There are no 
human experiences that create the same 
bond beween men. 

You have every right to be proud of the 
distinguished fighting record of the “Old 
Hickory” Division in two great world wars. 
The Nation will never forget the notable 
achievements of the 30th Division in World 
War I, when it played a strong part in crack- 
ing the vaunted Hindenburg line. Then in 
World War II, the 30th earned enduring 
honor in a long series of hard-fought battles 
on the soil of France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. From the Vire et Taute Canal and 
St. Lo, where it spearheaded the historic 
breakthrough, to the Mortain Counterattack 
(a splendid account of which appears in the 
July issue of Army Magazine), and the re- 
duction of Magdeburg, in the closing hours of 
the war, it once again splendidly epitomized 
the superb valor and relentless combat drive 
which have ever been the glory of the United 
States Army. 

I know that all of you share with me an 
abiding interest in the welfare of our coun- 
try. You all know that the Communist con- 
spiracy has by no means slackened its attack 
upon the Free World, nor abandoned its 
ambition to conquer all mankind. Take the 
most recent Communist atrocity in Hungary, 
for example, the shocking execution, the 
brutal murder, of Imre Nagy and other 
Hungarian patriot leaders involved in the 
ill-starred revolution of October 1956, again 
underscores in blood the elemental bar- 
barism of the Soviet Communist character, 
and brings into new and sharper focus our 
clear and present danger. 

At this point let me say that the United 
States Army is indeed proud of the exemplary 
standard of conduct maintained by the 9 
members of this service presently being held 
in East Germany. It is obvious to all of us 
that each of these men is quite familiar with 
the Armed Forces code of conduct, They 
have and continue to exert.that admirable 
degree of courage and self-discipline which 
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befits a member of the American Armed 
Forces. I am sure their families share our 
Pride in these young Americans, 

It would appear from the results of the 
July 2 press conference, held at Dresden, in 
East Germany, that these 9 men—2 crew 
members and 7 passengers of the United 
States Army helicapter which inadvertently 
crossed the border in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many on June 7—are regarded as political 
hostages. This line of reasoning is incom- 
patible with existing international agree- 
ments applicable to the area. 

For well over a month the Soviet authori- 
ties have refused to recognize the responsi- 
bilities they assumed under the Huebner- 
Malinin agreement of April 5, 1947. This 
agreement insured the Soviet-and United 
States military missions the right to protect 
the interests of their respective nationals in 
the zones of Germany. The East German 
authorities have also blocked all attempts to 
arrange for the release of these nine Ameri- 
cans on the grounds that the East German 
Communist regime constitutes a sovereign 
government and is not party to the Huebner- 
Malinin agreement. 

The direct participation by Soviet authori- 
ties was revealed by Maj. George E. Kemper 
in response to questions by the American 
press. The attempt by East Germany to as- 
sume jurisdiction qver the American nation- 
als was made quite clear during the press 
conference by the men being held. The rec- 
ord of this conference makes it quite appar- 
ent that the ultimate responsibility for the 
release of these Americans rests in Soviet 
hands. The American people can rest as- 
sured that the United States Government 
is continuing its efforts and hopes to have 
the men free soon. 

We have every reason to know what we can 
expect if we let down our guard for even a 
moment, For this reason it behooves all of 
us, and especially the members of organiza- 
tions like this, to keep America aware of the 
continuing need to be strong. 

Your experience in ground combat gives 
you a unique understanding of the indis- 
pensable and timeless role of the ground sol- 
dier. You have met the enemy face to face. 
You have seen it borne out time and time 
again when the chips were down in actual 
combat that man is the only ultimate weap- 


on. You who have fought in the front lines 


have good reason to know that no final deci- 
sion can be obtained by remote control. 
Ultimate victory Js dependent upon the cour- 
age, devotion, and capability of the trained 
soldier who achieves superiority on the 
ground, 

As the ranks of those who have learned 
this lesson through bitter experience thin 
out, the theory that machines can be sub- 
stituted for men is apt to be accepted by 
those who lack your background. That tend- 
ency can be observed today, and would be 
dangerous to our national security if it were 
not for the clear thinking of seasoned vet- 
erans like yourself, More than ever before, 
it is the obligation of those who know the 
truth to make the truth known. 

Because of the growth of atomic stock- 
piles, general nuclear war, fought to its in- 
evitable conclusion, could, I believe, result 
in nothing short of disaster for all partici- 
pants. In the present situation, with cn 
abundance of mighty retaliatory weapons on 
both sides of the line, it is tllogical to be- 
lieve that the Soviet Communists would irra- 
tionally abandon all hope of profit, and invite 
the almost certain destruction of their own 
country, by intentionally launching a sul- 
cidal nuclear conflict. Therefore, we must 
regard limited aggression, with a succession 
of limited, attainable objectives, as the more 
likely form in which the Soviets might some 
day employ their military power to carry for- 
ward their ruthless program of conquest. 

Local wars, fomented civil strife, military 
intimidation, and similar forms of limited 
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operations, coupled with vigorous efforts 
nlong every line to divide, confuse, and 
weaken the free world, are all down in the 
Soviet book as very practical methods by 
which they might achieve their ultimate 
purpose without ever challenging our nu- 
clear retaliatory power. The Soviets have 
been employing this strategy for well over 
a decade, during which they and their allies 
engaged in eight local wars and military 
actions for Communist aggrandizement. 
‘These ranged in size and scope from the 
Korean war to guerrilla conflicts such as that 
waged in Greece. 


It is imperative that we be prepared for 


every eventuality—for a big war or a local 
war, for an atomic war, or one in which 
atomic weapons are not used, for a war 
fought by Soviet troops against the main 
bastions of freedom, or a war fought by pup- 
pet “volunteers” in an effort to nibble away 
the fringes of the free world. It does us 
little good in the long run to be able to deter 
an enemy from one kind of aggressive action, 
if we leave him free to pursue with com- 
parative impunity another course by which 
he might attain the same result. We must 
not forget that if we were unprepared for 
limited war, we would be helpless to deal 
with any attempt at piecemeal conquest ex- 
cept by precipitating the suicidal nuclear 
holocaust we are striving by every means to 
prevent. 

It is the combined strength and versatil- 
ity of our Armed Forces, our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, integrated in a 
great defense team forming the keystone of 
a worldwide system of collective defense 
linking the United States and 45 other na- 
tions, which deters the Soviets from unleash- 
ing their military might in an effort to 
achieve their goal of world domination. 

Soviet leaders have attempted to use the 
threat of nuclear violence against many na- 
tions allied with us in collective defense in 
a determined effort to precipitate a flight 
into frightened neutralism which would very 
seriously impair the collective ability of the 
free world to resist Communist aggression, 
They are attempting in particular to “soften 
up“ and destroy the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization because they know that they 
cannot seize and profitably exploit the rich 
prize of Western Europe—stepping stone to 
the conquest of America—as long as the 
nations of the Atlantic Community maintain 
their interlocking military strength and 
their moral cohesion. 

Nearly half of the United States Army is 
deployed overseas at this moment, standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of our 
partners in the defense of freedom. The 
presence of our soldiers stimulates the 
morale and stiffens the resistance of our al- 
lies. It constantly reminds them—not in 
mere words but in the solid substance of 
American men and American armaments 
right there with them—that we are in this 
crusade for peace together. and that we in- 
tend to see it through together. It also has 
® very discouraging effect upon any plans 
the Communists might have to extend by 
force the bounds of their “empire of fear.” 
It is noteworthy that they have so far at- 
tempted armed encroachment only where re- 
sistance was feeble or nonexistent. Defensive 
strength, coupled with determination, has 
effectively dampened Soviet enthusiasm for 
military excursions. No Soviet aggression 
has yet been launched within range of Amer- 
ican guns. Š 

Advanced weapons systems, strategic mis- 
siles, and bombers—although absolutely es- 
sential to the effectiveness of our combined 
forces, and thus to the deterrence of aggres- 
sion—will never be able to win any war 
alone. No final decision can be obtained 
by remote control. The control of the land, 
which is the ultimate objective of every 
military operation, can finally be achieved 
only on the ground. Ever since the first 
crude machines of war were contrived to 
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extend the capabilities of men, all down 
through the years to the age of nuclear 
weapons and guided missiles, there have al- 
ways been those who have needed to be 
shown again and again that it is the fighting 
man on the ground who is the fundamental 
element of warfare—the only “ultimate 
weapon.” In this nuclear era, strong and 
effective Army forces, able to cope with any 
aggressor, any time, any place, and on any 
terms, as part of a unified land. sea, and air 
command, are more essential than ever be- 
fore to our national security and the pres- 
ervation of the peace of the world. 

The United States Army of today is char- 
acterized by balance and versatility. It is 
built to fit the pattern of the space-atomic 
age. It is prepared to meet the require- 
ments of the entire spectrum of war from 
an all-out nuclear conflict throughout the 
whole wide range of lesser enemy operations, 
which are possible, and which would pose a 
grave and direct threat, not only to the 
security of the United States but to the very 
existence of civilization as we know it today. 
Our Army has a8 one-two punch—the 
ability to fight effectively with either atomic 
or nonatomic weapons—which is the key 
factor of our national power to apply mili- 
tary pressure with precise discrimination in 
order to deter aggression on the spot, any- 
where in the world. Moreover, in any kind 
of war which might be thrust upon us— 
large or small—that one-two punch would 
be indispensable to ultimate victory. 

The ability to make prompt and decisive 
response to any situation is essential to the 
prevention of war or the winning of a vic- 
tory in this modern age in the event that 
war was ever thrust upon the United States. 
The United States Army's Strategic Army 
Corps—consisting of 2 airborne and 2 in- 
fantry. divisions, armed with atomic weap- 
ons as may be appropriate to any situation 
which might arise—is ready to move by 
intercontinental airlift at a moment’s notice. 
“STRAC” it is called—S-T-R-A-C—and Its 
slogan is based on those letters: “Skilled, 
Tough, Ready Around the Clock.” The 
capability of STRAC as a ready force was 
dramatically demonstrated a few weeks ago 
when 2 companies of the 10lst Airborne 
Division stationed at Fort Campbell, Ky., 
one of its component organizations, with no 
prior warning were alerted for transoceanic 
air movement at 3:55 one afternoon. At 
8:35 a. m. the following morning—only 16 
hours and 40 minutes later—the 2 com- 
panies, comprising about 500 men, together 
with all their necessary vehicles, weapons, 
ammunition, and rations, had been set 
down—"ready to go“ — 1.740 miles distant 
from Fort Campbell. That is our modern 
Army in action. 

The Army has kept fully abreast of all the 
tremendous advances of science and tech- 
nology, and is putting them to practical use 
in every field to enhance its power and 
flexibility. Its years of experience in rock- 
etry are paying handsome dividends in the 
development of guided missiles and rockets 
for military purposes, and in helping 
America to push back the frontiers of space. 
Including its mighty weapons for our air 
defense, the Army's arsenal contains more 
than 10 types of missiles and rockets pre- 
cisely adapted to the accomplishment of its 
varied tasks. Tactical surface-to-surface 
missiles range in size from the mighty Red- 
stone, which can deliver a nuclear warhead 
more than 200 miles to the relatively tiny 
Dart, which is capable of destroying the 
heaviest tank. 

An outstanding example of the achieve- 
ment of the Army’s excellent military- 
civilian team of missile scientists, engineers, 
and technologists Is the great 1. 500-mile in- 
termediate range ballistic missile, Jupiter— 
which is now in production and will soon 
take its place in the line of America’s de- 
tense. It was an Army Jupiter-C missile— 
so-called because similar yehicles were used 
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to test components of the Jupiter during the 
course of its development at the Army Bal- 
listio Missile Agency at Huntsville, Ala— 
which lifted the United States into the space 
age on January 31 of this year when it 
hurled Explorer I, America's first earth satel- 
lite, into orbit. Less than 2 months later, 
the Army orbited another satellite—Explorer 
IWI—which provided immensely valuable in- 
formation on flight conditions from 1,740 
miles in space, down to the outer reaches of 
the earth's atmosphere. Explorer III was 
uniquely important as an Instriiment for the 
advancement of our scientific knowledge, 
and contributed immeasurably to our Na- 
tion's participation in the International 
Geophysical Year. 

On May 22 of this year, a letter addressed 
to me by the director of the Missile Firing 
Laboratory at Cape Canaveral, Fla., was de- 
livered to me in the Pentagon. It was a 
very unusual and significant letter because 
it Had been carried in the tactical warhead 
of an Army Jupiter missile over 1,000 miles 
through space, and dramatically demon- 
strated the Army's completely successful 
solution of the problem of protecting a mis- 
sile nose cone and its contents against the 
intense heat generated when it reenters the 
earth's atmosphere at supersonic speed. The 
solution of that problem was basic to the 
development of a successful Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missile. That letter is evl- 
dence of a first for America which we have 
every reason to believe has not yet been 
matched by any other nation. 

All-in-all—counting our experience with 
the Jupiter-A, the modified Redstone which 
preceded Jupiter-C as a test vehicle; the 
Jupiter-C, and the Jupiter itself—the Army 
has attempted 39 launchings of the big 
missiles in its Jupiter program. Thirty 
were successf{ul—completely successful 
shots. They accomplished everything 
planned. Seven were partially successful 
they all had successful launchings, but 
then, for various reasons, did not entirely 
meet the scientific requirements which had 
been set up. Only two—both early test 
vehicles—did not score at all. Americans 
have every right to be tremendously proud 
of this splendid record. It is a solid and 
convincing answer to vicious propaganda by 
which the Communists have sought to prove 
that America is no match for the Soviet 
Union in scientific achievement, and that 
therefore Soviet ascendancy is inevitable. 
It has demonstrated to any doubters there 
may be that our great Nation is not a land 
of boasting, but, rather, a country which has 
the know-how to get things done, and the 
will to carry them through. 

We realize that our security is not to be 
found in armaments alone, but rather in 
the willingness of all of our people to sacri- 
fice to a common cause—in the toughness of 
our moral fiber and the steel-hardness of 
our spirit—in the quality of our self-disci- 
pline—in our readiness to shoulder respon- 
sibility manfully, and to put our hands to 
the plow with no thought of turning back. 

If we are to defend our freedom success- 
fully we must continue to pay whatever 
price in sacrifice and service is necessary to 
maintain military forces which compel the 
rerpect of any would-be aggressor. It has 
been well said that if a nation values any- 
thing more than freedom, it will lose its 
freedom; and if it is comfort or money which 
it values more, it will lose that, too. 

We must remember, however, that military 
strength is not an end in itself. The most 
powerful armaments will not produce the 
substance of true peace—all they can ever, 
do is to provide us with the priceless oppor- 
tunity to work for peace. Our Armed Forces 
constitute the stout shield behind which we 
must put forth every effort to bring about 
world conditions enabling men and nations 
to work out their human destiny without 
resort to strife and violence. Unless we are 
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able to accomplish this great purpose, we 
will face the tragic prospect of living from 
hour to hour under the shadow of war until 
our world, divided against itself, collapses in 
chaos. 

The truth is America’s mightiest weapon 
for peace. The Soviet Union maintains its 
tyranny over the minds and bodies of mil- 
lions of Russians and satellite peoples only 
because it has the power to withhold from 
them the truth—the truth about America in 
particular—and to obscure the principles 
and values which are the foundations of 
the American way of life and the hope of 
mankind, 

For more than 12 long years, the Soviets 
have maintained the Iron Curtain, a barrier 
as real and solid as if it were made of bricks 
and mortar. Wuy do the leaders of the 
Communist conspiracy compel their people 
to depend upon a servile and controlled 
press filled with vicious and ugly distor- 
tions of fact? Why do they jam the radio 
broadcasts of “The Voice of America" and 
other free world transmitters? - 

They are taking no chances that the rank- 
and file of their people might come into con- 
tact with the truth, because they know full 
well that the truth will make men free and 
rob the Communist conspiracy of all hope 
for world domination. Before there can 
be any real peace in the world, the Iron Cur- 
tain must go. The Iron Curtain must be 
breached by radio, by the printed word, by 
expanded cultural exchange, by every meth- 
od free men can devise to let the Russian 
people know the facts their leaders have 50 
long and carefully kept from them, Only 
the light of truth can dispel the fears which 
make abject slaves of so Many millions in 
the world today. 

If even a tiny ray of the light of truth 
were allowed to penertate behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Soviet perpetrated myth that 
Americans are “aggressive, war-mongering 
imperialists” who advocate preyentive war 
for their own gain would be shown up for 
the self-serving propaganda it is. If all the 
Russian people were allowed to read the rec- 
ord as it stands, how great a difference it 
might make. 

They would recognize that our constitu- 
tional form of government, with its built-in 
guaranties against the sudden initiation of 
war, our long history of moral idealism, and 
the ingrained habits of thought which un- 
derlie the American character furnish com- 
pelling evidence that we could never resort 
to aggresslon—that we stand resolutely for 
peace and the peaceful triumph of the high- 
est principles of our enlightened civilization. 
They would know that when the United 
States possessed an absolute monopoly in the 
field of atomic weapons we did not attempt 
to use them to advance any national am- 
bition—that, on the contrary, we proclaimed 
our willingness to forego our monopoly in 
the interests of world peace and stability. 

It is not enough for us to affirm our belief 
in liberty, justice, decency, and the dignity 
of man, we must leave nothing undone to 
make sure that the true image of America is 
clearly visible to all the peoples of the world. 
Consider the manner in which we have put 
our principles into practice in our internae 
tional relatipnsh{ps: 

At the conclusion of World War I and 
World War II, both of which were thrust 
upon us, we strove to rehabilitate our con- 
quered adversaries as rapidly as possible, and 
to help them reassert their sovereignty with- 
out any strings attached. Witness our el- 
forts In Germany, Japan, and Italy, 

The United States has constantly and 
zealously striven to bring about worldwide 
renunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 

The United States has vigorously and con- 
tinuously advocated an effective system of 
international military inspection which 
would prevent surprise attack by any ag- 
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gressor, and a comprehensive program for 
the limitation and control of armaments. 

The United States initiated the concept of 
atoms for peace, and was the prime mover 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy organization which now em- 
braces 66 member nations. 

The United States has taken the lead 
working toward the dedication of outer space 
to peaceful purposes. 

The United States has likewise been the 
leader in advocating international action to 
assure the development of the great new con- 
tinent of Antarctica exclusively along peace- 
ful lines, and the reservation of the Arctic 
regions to the service of peace and not of 
war. 

The United States has not coerced, dom- 
inated, or sought to control any peaceful, in- 
dependent nation, but has scrupulously re, 
spected the integrity of all, and sought to 
uphold it. 

The United States has never refused to sit 
down and talk over any world problem with 
any nation, and explore in all sincerity every 
pathway to peace. / 

If these facts were made clear to the peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain, how could any 
malicious Communist sophistry twist them 
to picture Americans as an imperialistic peo- 
ple who seek to plunge the world into war? 

The Communist conspiracy has sought to 
enhance its influence among the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world, by the brazen 
falsehood that the Communists are on the 
side of the underdog, while the United States 
seeks only to advance the interests of the 
rich and prosperous. 

But the record is clear for all to read. 

What nation has ever worked with more 
zeal and sincerity than the United States 
to raise to unprecedented heights the living 
standards of all its people? What nation has 
had greater success in achieying that pur- 
pose? 

Has there ever been a calamity or time of 
affliction since the founding of this Republic 
which did not call forth from the heart of 
America unselfish help for those In distress? 
Famine in China, an earthquake in Japan, 
destitution in the Near East, starvation in 
Belgium, to such human crises as these 
America has always responded without 
counting the cost. 

Has there ever been a nation which has 
welcomed so many unhappy people seeking 
sanctuary from want or tyranny? An ex- 
ample very much to the point is the manner 
in which America recently threw open her 
gates to many thousands of Hungarians 
fleeing the terror imposed by the very 
nation which seeks to deride our character. 

What nation has ever done more to help 
struggling, underdeyeloped countries build 
up thelr economies in an effort to minimize 
privation and suffering? Under our mutual 
security programs, American technicians 
have been working for years shoulder to 
shoulder with the peoples of Asia, Africa, 
and the Near East to develop new skills, and 
introduce new agricultural and industrial 
techniques which will create the conditions 
of a better life, not for the rich and prosper- 
ous, but for the poor and underprivileged. 

What nation has ever shown more heart- 
felt consideration for all people in need? 
For example, wherever the United States 
Army is on duty, our soldiers ardently sup- 
port movements which contribute to the 
health, education, and welfare of children. 
Left in the wake of war are a host of tragic 
war orphans, They live in a large measure 
without purpose or hope, sometimes dying 
of exposure, malnutrition, or outright starva- 
tion. Countless soldiers have freely shared 
their own food and money to help some 
child to live. In South Korea, which was 
ravaged by 3 years of brutal war, American 
soldiers contributed more than $214; million 
from their own pockets to aid the orphans, 
the needy, and the homeless. The Armed 
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Forces assistance to Korea program contrib- 
uted over 620 million for materials and tech- 
nical assistance in the construction of or- 
phanages, hospitals, and churches, and the 
volunteer work of our soldiers more than 
tripled this amount in actual benefits to the 
Korean people. Of the 200,000 orphans in 
Korea, the majority have been settled in 
Army-sponsored orphanages. In Europe, 
tens of thousands of orphans and refugee 
children yearly receive tons of good clothing, 
athletic equipment, and toys freely donated 
by American troops and Army organizations, 

This is the truth about America, the truth 
which no Soviet propaganda can ever disarm. 

As we look out upon the world today we 
recognize that we must be strong. Organ- 
ized-and armed iniquity can be held in 
check only by organized and armed morality. 
Throughout the span of the ages, nations 
whìch have lacked the protection of a 
righteous sword have been compelled to ac- 
cept a conqueror's peace at the price of honor 
and integrity and the debasement of the 
human soul. However, in the final analysis, 
it is the sword of truth which will cut down 
those who seek to conquer through tyranny 
and aggression. The truth is mighty and 
will prevail. Despite all our military arma- 
ments, Communist ideology, and Communist 
propaganda, like vicious weeds, will choke 
out the good growth unless we are zealous 
in helping to cultivate in every way the best 
that is in mankind. We must make sure 
that in all our dealings we bear true witness 
to the principles and ideals upon which this 
Nation was founded. We must take full ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to create be- 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, and in 
every corner of the earth, an understanding 
of America, and the concepts to which we 
adhere. Only by s0 doing can we ever 
achieve our goal of lasting peace with honor 
and justice. 


Expression of Sympathy to the People of 
Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
partment of Michigan of the American 
Legion recently passed two resolutions 
which I feel to be of considerable inter- 
est to Members of Congress and to read- 
ers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

For this reason, and because of the 
importance of the subject matter, I am 
inserting them into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the shocking news of the murder 
of Premier Nagy and three of his colleagues 
by the Soviet Communists has recently been 
announced; and 

Whereas the United States Senate by a 
unanimous vote of 91 to nothing demanded 
that our President protest officially to the 
Soviet Union for the murders perpetrated; 
and 

Whereas the actions of the Soviet Union 
in the death of these four Hungarian 
patriots contravene the universal declaration 
of human rights as set forth by the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the secret trial and execution of 
Premier Nagy and his three colleagues is an 
affront to all members of the United Nations 
and to the conscience of the world; and 
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Whereas the conscience of decent mankind 
has been shocked by the brutal political re- 

upon the Hungarian leaders for their 

part in defense of the native country: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigah, in convention assembled 
in Detroit, Mich., this 27th day of July 1958, 
Express its deep sense of indignation for the 
murders committed and express the Legion’s 
sympathy for the oppressed people of 
Hungary during their ordeal of political op- 
pression and terror; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Representatives from Michigan 
and to United States Senators Potrer and 
McNamara, 


RESOLUTION 
Whereas section 17 (c) of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 
625), as amended, provides that no person 
shall be inducted into the Armed Forces 
under that act after July 1, 1959, with the 
exception of persons whose deferments un- 
der section 6 of such act have ceased to 
exist; and 
Whereas selective service is based on the 
accepted principle of the universal obliga- 
tion and privilege of all citizens to defend 
this Nation; and 
Whereas the impending termination of 
induction authority under the aforesaid act 
will leave our Nation without an effective 
obligation for every young man to serve his 
country in a military capacity; and — 
. Whereas the continuance of authority to 
induct all persons liable therefor under the 
aforesaid act is essential to insure the main- 
tenance of the required strength of the 
Armed Forces since yoluntary enlistments in 
such forces and their reserve components 
are greatly stimulated and influenced by the 
mere existence of that induction authority; 
and 
Whereas the existence of full induction 
‘authority enables the Selective Service Sys- 
tem (1) to insure that the required strength 
of the active Armed Forces be maintained 
both directly by inductions and indirectly 
by stimulating enlistments, (2) to assist in 
maintaining the required strength of the 
Reserve Forces by deferring inductions of 
members who serve satisfactorily, and (3) 
by classifications deferring induction, to 
channel men possessing critical skills or the 
requisite ability to acquire them into es- 
sential activities and occupations including 
engineering, scientific and technical pur- 
suits and teaching, and the study and prep- 
aration for such fields; and 
Whereas the Selective Service System 
maintains through registration an inventory 
of all men of military age including the only 
inventory of veterans no longer in the 
Armed Forces who in an emergency might 
be needed quickly for augmentation of those 
forces, and keeps current the availability for 
order to active duty in time of emergency 
of over a million members of the Standby 
Reserve; and 
Whereas Selective Service has become an 
integral part of the Nation's defense and 
the Selective Service System, by its decen- 
tralized system of operation through over 
4,000 local and appeal boards in every com- 
munity-made up of local citizens has earned 
and enjoys the confidence of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people; and 
Whereas the local boards of the Selective 
Service System in every community of this 
Nation would render invaluable service in 
the event of an all-out emergency because 
of their ability to furnish manpower at local 
levels to an agency authorized to requisition 
men for specific duties; and 
Whereas some 40,000 of the 46,000 full and 
/part-time officers and employees of the 
Selective Service System have volunteered 
their services to the Government and receive 
no compensation; and 
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Whereas the annual cost of operating the 
Selective Service System is only about 16 
cents for every man, woman, and child in 
this Nation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, in annual convention as- 
sembled in Detroit, Mich., this 27th day of 
July 1958, That section 17 (c) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
(62 Stat. 625) as amended, be further 
amended so that all the authority to induct 
persons into the Armed Forces now provided 
by that act will be extended until July 1, 
1963, and that copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the Governor and to all Members 
of Congress from the State of Michigan, and 
that the American Legion use all of its 
efforts and influence to this end, 


Nick of Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, adequate 
fuel resources are a basic essential for 
American defense and prosperity. Our 
dependency upon fuel in this 20th cen- 
tury industrial economy is self-evident. 
We must have supplies in readiness in 
quantities that will fill our own needs as 
well as supply deficiencies to our allies in 
the event their sources from the Middle 
East are curtailed at any time. 

In this connection, I recently called 
upon the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization to advise me of what prog- 
ress it is making toward the development 
of an emergency fuel program, with spe- 
cial emphasis on coal, our basic fuel re- 
source. I have been informed by Defense 
Mobilization Administrator Leo A. 
Hoegh that such an emergency program 
is being devised but that the details of 
it are largely classified. 

More recently I have called upon the 
Eisenhower administration to lend every 
possible encouragement to a program 
looking to the development of oil from 
coal and shale. Every indication points 
to the possibility of vast untapped oil re- 
serves from those two sources. 

In connection with the possibilities of 
tapping the Nation's shale resources for 
oil, I am pleased to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House a timely and informa- 
tive article from the Nicholas Republi- 
can, Nicholas County, W. Va., entitled 
“Nick of Time.” I commend the edito- 
rial to the attention of my colleagues, 
The editorial follows: 

From the Nicholas Republican of Richwood, 
W. Va.] 
Nick or TIME 

Nothing is more irresistible, it has been 
Said, than an idea whose time has come, 
And today, with the world crisis centered 
in the oil-rich Near East—with American 
Marines and British paratroopers established 
in Lebanon and Jordan and reinforcements 
building up in nearby staging areas—comes 
the technological break-through that could 
free the West from dependence on the Arab 
world’s petroleum. 

For more than half a century geologists 
and engineers have dreamed and studied and 
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worked to find an economical way of releas- 
ing oll from our vast reserves of shale. And 
only now, at the precise moment in the 
world’s history when oil—or the lack of it— 
could determine the free world's destiny, 
comes word that liquid fuel can now be re- 
covered from oil shale at costs that make 
it competitive with domestic petroleum. 

The announcement comes from Shirley A. 
Johnson, Jr., director of the Denver Research 
Institute of the University of Denver, and Dr. 
Charles H. Prien, head of the Institute's 
chemistry and chemical engineering division 
and a recognized authority on oil shales. For 
the past 2 years Dr. Prien has been con- 
ducting research and development work at 
the Institute on this earth-shaking new proc- 
ess for The Oil Shale Corp. of Carson City, 
Ney., owners of process and patents. For 
some 9 months, the institute has been oper- 
ating a 24-ton-a-day pilot plant. 

Under this new process, Mr. Johnson re- 
ports, shale oil extracted in Colorado can 
be delivered on the Pacific coast at a cost of 
$1.42 to $1.92 a barrel (exclusive of profit), 
whereas California crude oil is presently 
quoted at around $3.00 to 63.25 a barrel, 

Mr. Johnson forsees a shale oll industry in 
the order of a million barrels a day by 1970. 
And while he points out this would not of 
itself take care of domestic fuel require- 
ments, there would seem to be no reason why 
shale reduction plants could not be expanded 
as rapidly as demand might require. 

The full significance of this long-sought 
development is only apparent when we real- 
ize the extent of our shale resources. De- 
posits in northwestern Colorado, alone, from 
which shale was mined for the Institute 
studies, have been estimated by the United 
States Geological Survey to contain some 1.5 
trillion barrels of oil. This is about 50 times 
as much as the Nation’s proyen crude re- 
serves, and more than 7 times as much oil as 
is known to exist in the entire world. And, 
if this should not be enough, there are other 
large shale deposits In Wyoming and Utah 
with lesser amounts in a couple of dozen 
other States, including Alaska. 

Oil is one major defense item, it would 
appear, that we can strike off the worry-list 
if needs be. The Mediterranean trade route, 
east and west, however, must be kept open. 
That is a military necessity and has been for 
ages. 


Department of Defense Appropriation 
Bill, 1959 


SPEECH 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as I 
stated here a couple of weeks ago, the 
hour is desperate for the continuing life 
of small business in the dynamic econ- 
omy that has developed in this country 
through the past decade. 

The small businesses in this Nation are 
in grave danger of disintegration and 
disappearance because, at this moment, 
they have no way of obtaining equity 
capital and long-term credit which they 
vitally need for any hope of survival. 
Although many words of sympathetic 
encouragement have been spoken here 
in the Congresses of recent history, leg- 
islative response and recognition of small 
business has been too long delayed. 
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It is and has been obvious, for a long 
time, from committee hearings, inde- 
pendent reports, and the persevering 
pleas of small business throughout the 
country, that their fundamental require- 
ments cannot be extended by commercial 
banks or the Small Business Administra- 
tion, as presently constituted. 

Tam not going to repeat the provisions 
of the bill, which have already been ex- 
plained at length. It is in substance a 
good bill and an earnest attempt to grant 
material help in an emergency situation, 
although it does not go as far as a great 
many of us would like. 

I earnestly believe it is practically the 
unanimous intention of the Congress to 
preserve the traditions of small business 
in the economic life and history of this 
country; this is an opportunity to do so. 

The financial problems of small busi- 
nesses all over the United States are 
very, very serious and this legislation is 
essential for their cure. I urge you to 
adopt this conference report so that life- 
preserving help may be granted to a 
basic segment of our economy at the ear- 
liest possible minute. 


M. L. Benedum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania as 
well as West Virginia are proud of our 
distinguished citizens, among, the top of 
whom I rate my good friend and civic 
worker, M. L. Benedum, known to his 
friends as Mike Benedum. Gilbert Love 
wrote an excellent article for the Pitts- 
burgh Press of Friday, May 23, 1958, 
which should be preserved for posterity 
to know what a fine and devoted citizen 
Mike Benedum really is: 

HARKING Back 
(By Gilbert Love) 

What does a person think about toward 
the end of a long and active career? : 

If he’s like M. L. Benedum, the great 
wildcatter of the oll industry, he harks back 
to his early years. 

“I am now standing on the most sacred 
spot on earth to me,” Mr. Benedum said at 
the dedication of the Benedum Civic Center 
in Bridgeport, W. Va., the small town that 
he left at the end of his teens to win fame 
and fortune, 

“It was on this spot that-I first saw the 
light of day,” he added. “It was here that 
my angel parents taught me the simple vir- 
tues I have tried to follow. It was here that 
I filled the treasure chest of memory, from 
which I draw strength and courage in my 
sunset years.” 

“This is home. It is where the founda- 
tion was laid for all that I am or ever hope 
to be. Here is the anchor to which I have 
been moored for 87 years. No matter how 
far away I have gone, I have always been 
Securely fastened to that anchor by the 
Chains of faith and sentiment.” 

Mr, Benedum's feeling about his boy- 
hood home is no recent thing. Back in 1939 

undertook a big improvement project at 
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the historic Bridgeport Cemetery. A bronze 
pinque there says: 

“Presented to the Bridgeport Cemetery by 
Michael Late Benedum in loving memory of 
his father, mother, brothers, sisters, and 
boyhood friends, and in thanksgiving for 
the precious years he lived among them in 
the beautiful hills of West Virginia.” _ 

Although Mr, Benedum's home and head- 
quarters have been in Pittsburgh for a great 
many years, he has placed some of his dear- 
est possessions in Bridgeport. Portraits of 
himself and his wife, painted by world- 
famous Douglas Chandor, face each other 
across the beautifully furnished parlor of 
the Bridgeport Methodist Church. 

In the junior chapel of the church is a 
large oll painting of the couple's only son, 
Claude, who died while in service In World 
War I. 

Most of the Benedum gifts to Bridgeport 
are for the benefit of boys and girls who 
are growing up where he spent his boyhood. 
Remembering how he used to swim in 
Simpson Creek, he bullt the new generation 
a fine swimming pool. He wandered across 
meadows where the Benedum Airport now 
serves a large part of central West Virginia, 
but he has replaced that recreational fa- 
ellity with a summer and winter skating 
rink, a library, and meeting rooms. 

More than 62,000 persons were counted in 
the various parts of the Benedum Civic 
Center last year. That included repeaters, 
because Bridgeport has less than 4,000 resi- 
dents, but it’s significant. 

After Girl Scouts started to meet in their 
well-equipped lodge at the center, their 
membership rose from 35 to 200, After the 
library opened, sales of paperback books in 
a nearby store fell to almost nothing. 

“I have noticed a difference in the young- 
sters in the year this place has been open,” 
said Mayor Richard L. Cutlip, nodding 
toward the busy civic center. They're more 
poised.” he added. “They have discovered 
that they can do things that they weren't 
sure of before. They will be better and 
stronger adults becaues of the interest that 
Mr. Benedum has taken in this town.” 


The Best Allies of Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Latin 
American dictatorships, far from being 
effective allies’ against international 
communism, are in reality doing more to 
promote communism in the Western 
Hemisphere than any other single force. 
For readers who wish to know more 
about this, I refer them to Robert J. Al- 
exander’s recent book, Communism in 
Latin America. For others I commend 
their attention to the following editorial 
from Americas Daily for August 5, 1958, 
which is included here under a previous 
consent to extend my remarks: 

LATIN AMERICAN DICTATORSHIPS AND 
CoMMUNISM 

Russia is highly interested in exercising 
political influence in the Latin American 
countries. Constantly, statesmen of the 


, Kremlin are on the alert regarding every 


political movement in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of it, whether it is for direct benefit 
in fayor of communism, or for indirect ben- 
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efit, channeling it against the United States 
of America. 

The hierarchs of Moscow know that they 
cannot impose within the gone of influence 
of the United States a completely Commu- 
nist government, with origin in the type 
of revolutions that Russia has promoted in 
central Europe, in the Middle East, and in 
the Far East. Before this reality, that is to 
say, before the inability to impose satellite 
governments in America, Russia is engaged 
in discrediting Latin American democracy, 
because from that discredit a climate pro- 
pitious for the malignant growth of coma 
munism always results. 

The democratic governments existing in 
the Americas are, without doubt, harmful to 
Russian designs, because the people who are 
governed by them get used to respect and to 
loye the authentic values of republicanism, 
and are always ready to defend, with all pos- 
sible energy, the institutions which guaran- 
tee their individual rights, social well-being 
and political freedom. On the other hand, 
peoples who are subjugated, those who see 
the government making a constant mockery, 
in the most irritating manner, of democracy, 
are in great danger of becoming skeptical, of 
losing their faith in democracy almost com- 
pletely, and perhaps avoiding any effort to 
defend it, because they do not enjoy it. 

The four dictatorial regimes which still 
remain in America are, for these and other 
reasons, direct or indirect contributors, but 
always effective contributors, with their 
antidemocratic attitudes, to the political 
distrust which is planted in public opinion, 
and they play the game of Communist im- 

, and put out deeper roots where 
democracy is practiced the least, where the 
people are less disposed to defend it because 
they do not know what it means, or, if they 
do know, are not able to enjoy it. In dem- 
ocratic governments Russia has enemies. In 
the dictatorships she has allies. 


The Need for Farm Legislation Prior to 
Adjournment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5,1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following editorial appeared in 
today’s Washington Post. It makes 
sense. I insert it in the Recorp for re- 
view by my colleagues: 

Nose CUTTING 


Why should the House leaders give up on 
the farm bill because they failed to muster a 
two-thirds vote to pass it under a suspension 
of the rules? The vote of 210 to 186 for sus- 
pension of the rules indicates that a sub- 
stantial majority favors the bill even in its 
present form, and a still larger majority could 
be expected if some of the defects could be 
eliminated by amendment. In these circum- 
stances it would be very shortsighted to let 
pique over Secretary Benson’s opposition to 
the bill prevent the enactment of any farm 
legislation. 

The defeat of the move to suspend the rules 
closed only one door. Chairman Cootxx of 
the Agriculture Committee is now entirely 
free to seek a rule under which the bill could 
be debated and passed by only a majority 
vote. Indeed, this is the normal course. 
Speaker Raysurn and Mr. Cooiey have said 
that they will not ask for such arule, But 
they spoke in anger. Their irritation can 
be understood, but to leave cotton and rice 
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farmers with overly rigid quotas next year 
would hurt the farmers rather than the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The constructive and forward-looking 
course for Messrs. RAYBURN and Cool is to 
move ahead on the course that Is still wide 
open. Let them ask for a rule; let the bill 
be debated and amended in accord with the 
will of the House, It would certainly pass 
in some form and could then be reconciled 
with the Senate version in conference. The 
‘House leaders will stand on very spongy 
ground if they insist on shelving the farm 
bill, with the votes to pass it already in sight, 
because the House would not permit it to be 
rallroaded through with inadequate debate 
and without amendment. 


Mansfield Sprague Leaves a Job Well 
Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


5 Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 6, the Président accepted the resig- 
nation of Mansfield D. Sprague, who has 
served with the Department of Defense 
for 3 years, first as General Counsel and 
later as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 

With permission of the Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp Mr. 
Sprague’s letter of resignation and the 
President's reply: 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 10, ite 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. Prestpent: There is no pleasure 
for me in writing this letter to submit my 
resignation as Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
effective at a mutually convenient time. 
When I was appointed General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense I undertook a 2- 
year commitment which has stretched to 
almost 3 years. The sole reason for this 
action is purely personal, involving family 
and financial considerations. I earnestly 
hope I may again someday return to Goy- 
ernment service. 

Mr. President, words are totally inadequate 
to express my deep appreciation for the 
opportunity you have afforded me to serve 
in your administration. In submitting my 
resignation, I would like to make one com- 
ment relating to the mutual-security pro- 
gram, the military-assistance portion of 
which has been administered in the Defense 
Department by the Office of International 
Security Affairs, for which I have been the 
Assistant Secretary for the last year and 
one-half. 

Echoing what you have so often and so 
effectively stated—I want to express my per- 
sonal conviction that no program is more 
vital to the immediate and long-range secu- 
rity of the United States and the free world. 
To argue whether military or economic as- 
sistance is more important is immaterial 
since they are both complementary and in- 
dispensable. The central question is whether 
the United States should make a substan- 
tially greater total mutual-security effort in 
the years ahead. I firmly believe the an- 
swer is in the affirmative. I pray that the 
American people have the determination, the 
willingness to sacrifice, and the imagination 
to stay the course upon which we are em- 
barked. Only thus can the free world re- 
main free and peace which is the major 
objective of the United States be achieved. 
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I close with best wishes for your continued 
good health and with the most profound 
admiration for your magnificent leadership 
in these troubled days. 

Respectfully, 
MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary oj Defense. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 6, 1958. 
The Honorable MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Spracve: It is with real regret 
that I accept your resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, to be effective on a 
date mutually agreeable between you and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

I greatly appreciate your many contribu- 
tions to the defense effort in your nearly 
3 years of service in the Department of De- 
fense. Your problems, both as General 
Counsel and as Assistant Secretary for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, were not easy 
ones, and you have my warm thanks for a 
job well done. Through the military-assist- 
ance programs under your supervision, the 
strength of allied nations has continued to 
increase, augmenting substantially the secu- 
rity of our own and other nations. I trust 
you will long derive particular satisfaction 
from the knowledge of your contribution to 
this part of our mutual-security program. 
Most properly do you characterize that pro- 
gram as vital to peace and freedom in the 
world. 

I wish you continued success and happi- 
ness in the years ahead. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


This, fellow Members, is a fitting trib- 
ute to a man who, in my opinion, has 
done outstanding service for his coun- 
try in two of the most difficult assign- 
ments in the Federal Government. 

Born and raised in Connecticut, a resi- 
dent of New Canaan, he saw active duty 
with the United States Navy in World 
War II, practiced law in Bridgeport, 
Conn., served as speaker of the State 
assembly, and later as deputy attorney 
general of his home State. 

Through all this, we in Connecticut 
knew him to be a man of exceptional 
ability and integrity. We were proud 
when he was nominated for his impor- 
tant assignments here in Washington, 
and this pride has been justified, for, in 
my experience, his service to the United 
States has been consistently of the high- 
est order and deserves the thanks and 
praise of his State and country. 


Commonsense and Survival 


EXTENSION we REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, world 
peace through world law is not just an 
idle idealistic dream. It is hard common- 
sense which we must soon adopt if we are 
to survive. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include a letter, which is full of common- 
sense, written by the president of the 
United World Federalists, Donald Har- 
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rington, to President Eisenhower, July 
30, 1958: 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., July 30, 1958. 
President Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dran PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Once again 
we stand on the edge of the abyss. The 
Middle East crisis highlights once again the 
tragic consequences of the lack of law and 
order in the modern world. It must now be 
plain that there should be no further delay 
in implementing your basic principle, enun- 
ciated at the time of the Suez crisis, that 
“there can be no peace without law.” 

It is time, and passed time, to give the 
United Nations institutions to enforce law 
on recalcitrant nations and individuals who 
threaten the peace, to give it the power to 
enforce universal disarmament, to give the 
United Nations effective U. N. police and 
courts capable of protecting large and small 
nations alike. 

Until these things are done, similar crises, 
of increasing gravity, must be expected. This, 
then, Is the objective. Present policies should 
be guided by this alm, measures taken now 
should be steps toward this end. 

We hope that a summit meeting will be 
held promptly under the direction of the 
Security Council; we approve the proposal 
made by Lester Pearson that the Security 
Council set up a special subcommittee com- 
posed of Great Britain, France, the United 
States, the U. S. S. R., and, by special invita- 
tion, Prime Minister Nehru of India, with the 
U. N. Secretary General presiding. 

Any agreements reached should be sub- 
mitted to the Security Council and the U. N. 
General Assembly for approval. 

Should it be impossible to hold a summit 
meeting, the United States should press its 
proposal for an emergency session of the U. N. 
General Assembly. 

In whatever U. N. body the negotiations are 
carried on, we believe the United States 
should support the following policies: 

1. Increasing the numbers and the au- 
thority ot the U. N. Observer Corps, to pro- 
tect the borders of both Lebanon and Jor- 
dan, and make possible the immediate with- 
drawal of the United States and British 
forces now in those eountries. 

2. Creation of a permanent U. N. force, 
to be continuously available to the U. N. for 
dealing with future threats to the peace, 
wherever they may occur. So that this 
force may be at the direct and immediate 
disposal of the U. N., and be suitable to 
any situation in any area, it should be com- 
pose of individuals recruited by the U. N. 
from the smaller nations. 

3. Agreement by the major powers and by 
the nations in the area to a U. N.-inspected 
and policed arms embargo in the Middle 
East, coupled with U. N. protection against 
armed attack or infiltration across any of the 
national borders in the area. 

4. Creation of a U. N. Good Offices Com- 
mission to facilitate peaceful and Just settle- 
ment of the outstanding disputes in the 
area. 

5. Creation of a U. N. Development Cor- 
poration for the area, with pledges from the 
major powers of adequate funds for eco- 
nomic development on a long-term basis, 

6. The United States should not oppose 
the legitimate national aims of any coun- 
try, and should accept nationalism which 
does not threaten the political, economic, or 
social life of any other State. It should 
recognize the legitimacy, and even the value, 
of political neutrality on the part of any 
nation wishing to take such a position. 

We applaud the United States insistence 
that efforts to deal with the problems be car- 
ried out under the auspices of the United 
Nations, which alone is capable of finding 
equitable solutions and securing their ac- 
ceptance from all concerned, 
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The United States should not fear, but 
should welcome, the opportunity to negoti- 
ate with the Soviet Union and other na- 
tions on the basis.of such a positive, im- 
mediate program, directed toward the es- 
sential objective of world peace through 
world law. 3 

Respectfully yours, 
DONALD HARRINGTON, 
President. 


National Insolvency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRcINta 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, wading over 
the shall shelf with its thrill of en- 
gaging deeper waters has taken the life 
of many venturesome but unsuspecting 
individuals when suddenly engulfed in 
dangerous depths beyond the shelf of 
safety. 

Recent actions of the 85th Congress, 
tempting the people of the Nation by 
Federal handouts, leading them uncon- 
sciously toward the deep levels of eco- 
nomic insolvency, will stand out in fu- 
ture history as the last big splash that 
will make return to responsible Govern- 
ment impossible. 

The following editorial “How To Go 
Broke,” from the August 7 edition of the 
Evening Star, is timely: 

How To Go BROKE 


In voting to increase the statutory limit 
of the national debt to $288 billion—a jump 
of $13 billlon—the House has acted in keep- 
ing with necessity. But it has done so in an 
unusually somber spirit generated by ever- 
multiplying signs that our country is head- 
ing fast into a period of immense inflation- 
ary danger. 

This danger, as Chairman Mmus of the 
Ways and Means Committee has warned, is 
inherent in the prospect of huge Federal 
deficits for years to come. The situation is 
attributable not merely to essential military 
and foreign outlays, but also to heavy do- 
Mestic spending that is not truly essential— 
Spending of a kind that could be markedly 
reduced if only the executive branch, Con- 
gress and the American people as a whole 
would make up their minds to put an end 
to the profligacy and substitute reasonable 
frugality for a budgetary policy that seems 
to be based largely on partisan politicking 
and a what’s-in-it-for-me philosophy. 

Mr. Mitus, however, does not expect any 
such reform in our national fiscal thinking. 
And s0, quite gloomily, he has predicted that 
Federal spending over the next 5 years will 
amount to about $80 billion annually, with 
virtually no chance that enough revenues 
will be ralsed to pay for the outlays. Thus, 
as he sees the future, we are in for a long 
period of deficit financing that can hardly 
Tall to militate against the idea of tax relief 
for either corporations or the general pub- 
lic, More than that, in Mr, Mrs words, “it 
Will loose inflationary pressures here that in 
turn will be emulated by industry and labor. 
The result may well be, in the next several 
Years, that we will see rises in prices such 
as we have not seen before in peacetime.” 

Warnings of the same sort have been voiced 
Tepeatedly in the past, notably by Senator 
Brnp, and they need to be heeded now more 
than ever. For the new debt limit approved 
by the House is symptomatic of a continuing 
inflationary trend that could cause another 
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great shrinkage in the dollar’s acutely 
shrunken purchasing power. Beyond that, 
unless it is checked and reversed, the trend 
could ultimately shatter public confidence 
in Federal securities and wreck the Nation's 
credit at home and abroad. These are not 
imaginary perils. On the contrary, as em- 
phasized by Mr. Mus and other close stu- 
dents of the subject, they are real perils, and 
they can readily materialize if nothing is 
done to head them off. , f 

This matter, with all Its astronomical fig- 
ures, may seem to be dull to most of us 
Americans. But it is important for us to 
keep in mind that our present national debt 
is about seven times greater than it was in 
1940, and the Interest we must pay on it 
each year is roughly as much as an entire 
Federal budget in the early 1930's. Clearly, 
if we keep on spending as we are, without 
balancing income and outgo, we will be in 
danger of waking up one day to find our 
country quite disastrously broke. 


Boosts Candidacy of Former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times and 
an editorial from the New York Mirror 
concerning the Honorable James A. Far- 
ley, former Postmaster General of the 
United States: 

[From the New York Times of July 25, 
1958] 


FARLEY For SENATE Proposrp—He Is DE- 
CLARED BEST QUALIFIED FOR DEMOCRATIC 
Post 

To the EDITOR or THe New YORK TIMES: 

As a former Massachusetts citizen, now a 
citizen of New York State, I should like to 
discuss the candidacy of James A. Farley 
for the United States Senate. 

In 1928 I sponsored the raising of funds 
to carry Massachusetts for Alfred E. Smith. 
In 1930, as Democratic candidate for Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Massachusetts, I quali- 
fied as one of the leaders of the Democratic 
Party in that State. In 1932 I was the first 
so-called Democratic leader from any State 
to break the logjam and declared for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

During these years I learned to know 
James A Farley intimately. Without excep- 
tion I never knew a more loyal Democrat 
and hard worker for the party than Mr. 
Farley. Today James A. Farley is an out- 
standing citizen of the world, Nation, and 
New York State. He has experience and 
knowledge unequaled by any other person. 

If Governor Harriman wishes to obtain 
the Democratic nomination for President in 
1960, James A. Farley as the New York Dem- 
ocratic Senator can lay the groundwork for 
Governor Harriman in Washington for the 
next 2 years. Why Governor Harriman does 
not recognize this potential ald and declare 
for Farley for Senator in a loud voice, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Secretary of State De Saplo with his keen 
political foresight knows the importance of 
a Democratic State victory this year and a 
national victory in 1960. Why De Sapio 
even gives a second thought to any lesser 
known candidate for the Senate is puzzling 
to me. - 
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James A. Farley will be supported by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Republican and Inde- 
pendent voters and everybody concedes will 
receive the greatest vote ever given to any 
candidate in New York State. James A. 
Farley should be nominated by acclamation 
at the Democratic State convention. 

James A, Farley has earned this honor by 
pist services to the Democratic Party. He 
is hest qualified. He is in excellent health 
and can outwork any man 20 years younger. 
He will represent New York State in the 
United States Senate with great credit. 

Srnano V. CLAGGETT, 

New Yorn, July 18, 1958. 

From the New Tork Mirror of August 7. 
1958] 


Wacnrer Bows Our 


New Yorkers will be happy that Mayor 
Robert Wagner is not a candidate for the 
United States Senate. Not that we be- 
grudge the mayor a membership in the 
“Greatest Gentleman's Club in the World,” 
which the Senate used to be called. It is 
understandable that the mayor would like 
to follow in his father's footsteps and wear 
the senatorial toga. 

But we New Yorkers like Bob and prefer 
that he stay right here. On the whole, he 
has given the city a pretty good administra- 
tion and he has represented the city with 
dignity. 

Left in the Democratic field are three can- 
didates for the senatorial nomination: 

James A. Farley, who has widespread sup- 
port, particularly upstate and who is put- 
ting on an old-fashioned, fully in the open 
campaign; 

Frank Hogan, New York County's veteran 
and outstanding district attorney; and 

Thomas K. Finletter, noted lawyer and 
former Secretary of the Air Porce. 

The one who seems best qualified as of the 
present moment is James A. Farley, but 
politics is a queer game and nobody can 
tell what deals are being made. Thus far, 
the only objection to Farley is the conten- 
tion that the Liberal Party will not accept 
him. This is not substantiated by inquiries. 
The Liberal Party leaders apparently are still 
open-minded, On the other hand, the Far- 
ley supporters say that the ex-Postmaster 
General could get enough Republican votes 
to make up for any Liberal Party defections. 
It seems to be a hot campaign in both 
parties, both for the governorship and the 
Senate. But we say, the hotter, the better 
for the citizens. When the politicians have 
to work hard for public office, they usually 
let the people in on the wrongs that have 
been done, - 


Fifty-Dollar Fare to Europe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 1, 1958, the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, of 
which I am privileged to be a member, 
held hearings on my bill, H. R. 13174, 
and other similar bills introduced by our 
distinguished majority leader, Jonx W. 
McCormack, Congressman JOHN H. RAY, 
of New York, and others. This legisla- 
tion authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to contract for the construction 
of two transatlantic superliner passen- 
ger vessels, of approximately 90,000 
deadweight tons, capable of carrying 
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approximately 6,000 passengers, with a 
sustained speed of 34 knots. It would 
also authorize the appropriation of such 
sums of money as would be necessary 
to construct, outfit, and equip such su- 
perliners. Concurrently, the Federal 
Maritime Board would be authorized to 
contract for the sale of said vessels, upon 
their completion, to the Sea Coach 
Transatlantic Lines, Inc., for the fixed 
price of $70 million per vessel. 

If this legislation is enacted into law 
it will permit an individual to travel to 
Europe for $50. It seems to me that 
would be a wonderful opportunity for 
young people to have this chance to go 
to Europe at such a reasonable rate in a 
truly people-to-people program. ‘There 
is no like personal contact between 
our citizens and that of foreign coun- 
tries to aid in mutual understanding. 
Likewise, the construction of these new 
ships would unquestionably improve our 
national defense. In order that my col- 
leagues may have a more complete pic- 
ture of this important proposal I, 
under unanimous consent, insert a state- 
ment made by Harry E. OReilly, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer of the maritime 
trades department of the AFL-CIO be- 
fore the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries on July 1, 1958: 

My name is Harry E. O'Reilly, I am ex- 
ecutive secretary treasurer of the maritime 
trades department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

The president of the department is Paul 
Fall, who is also the president of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, and secretary-treasurer of the Atlantic 
and Gulf district of that union. 

Attached to this statement is a list of the 
affiliates of the maritime trades department. 
Briefly, the affiliates comprise organized 
workers in the maritime industry, including 
the licensed and unlicensed personnel who 
gail the ships, the longshoremen who load 
and unload them, the warehousemen who 

-receive and store cargoes, shoreside workers 
whose employment contributes to martime 
operations, ship builders, and other em- 
ployees performing duties essential to the 
maritime industry. 

More specifically, I speak here today for 
the Seafarers’ International Union, the 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, the Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association, the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Longshoremen, and 
the Shipbuilders. 

The legislation I am endorsing would also 
benefit other union members, such as the 
skilled mechanics of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. a 

All of these unions and their members 
earnestly recommend that your committee 
report favorably the bill introduced by the 

ed majority leader of the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 10692, or the bill 
H. R. 10638, introduced by Representative 
Ray of New York, which are identical, and 
which would authorize the construction of 
two low-fare trans-Atlantic passenger super- 
liners. 

We believe it is impossible to overstate the 
importance of building up and preserving 
the American merchant marine. Its exist- 
ence Is not only vital to maritime employees, 
but indispensible to the prosperity and safety 
of this country, Experts from the Depart- 
ment of Defense have repeatedly stated that 
the safety of this country depends upon the 
existence of an efficient merchant marine op- 
erating under the American flag, capable of 
carrying a minimum of 50 percent of our 
foreign commerce. Unfortunately, today 
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American-fing ships are carrying only about 
25 percent of our exports and imports. This 
figure, which is about one-half of. what the 
experts estimate as the safe minimum, is the 
measure of our national danger. If total war 
came upon us, we would be unable to de- 
liver, in any foreign area, either the men or 
the material which would be necessary to 
wage that war. We know that this commit- 
tee is aware of these alarming facts and is do- 
ing what it can to overcome this frightening 
deficiency. Unfortunately, it appears that 
neither the Congress nor the administration 
is aware of, or in any event has taken steps 
to correct, our maritime deficiency and to 
place our merchant fleet in a position of 
readiness, 

Of all segments of our maritime industry, 
probably the one which is least adequate is 
our passenger fleet. In the post-Korean era, 
only one new American passenger company 
has come into existence, the American Ban- 
ner Line, which at present is operating only 
one passenger ship on Trade Route 8. As I 
speak, that ship is sailing on her second voy- 
age. But, as I say, notwithstanding the 
great increase in passenger traffic between 
this country and Europe, notwithstanding the 
fact that brandnew highly efficient, and 
thoroughly modern foreign ships are swarm- 
ing in our harbors, grabbing an ever-in- 
creasing share of our foreign commerce, and 
by substandard wages and working condi- 
tions driving the American Merchant Marine 
from the seas, the American Banner Line is 
the only new American shipping company 
to commence operations in the last decade. 

The pending legislation, in our opinion, 
embodies a tremendous idea, which, if en- 
couraged and sustained, would enable Amer- 
ican initiative to capture its fair and ade- 
quate share of our foreign commerce. In 
spite of all the progress of recent years, it 
remains true that an ocean voyage to Europe 
is a luxury enjoyed only by the rich. This 
is a stupid and dangerous situation. Ameri- 
can ideas, principles, inventions, and cultural 
creations are now germinating throughout 
the world. But the degree to which Ameri- 
can culture could be carried to the nations 
of the Old World would be vastly increased if 
we made it possible for the average American 
worker, American businessman, and American 
student to visit foreign countries. This 
would produce an intellectual and economic 
cross-fertilization which would accelerate 
the development of a peaceful society bounti- 
ful beyond our wildest dreams. 

And it is an economic paradox that only 
the rich can afford ocean travel. By train, 
bus, plane, and boat, we have woven tightly 
together the farflung empire which is the 
United States. In our economy, travel has 
become a daily necessity, instead of a rare 
luxury. I strongly believe that the travel 
tradition of Americans, the resolution of our 
people to see our country for themselves, to 
become acquainted with how other Ameri- 
cans think and live, has been our strongest 
economic stimulant. It is within our finan- 
cial- and industrial power to make a sea 
voyage to foreign lands an inexpensive com- 
monplace. Indeed, it is surprising that with 
the material and facilities available in this 
country, no one has yet undertaken it. That 
is why the affiliates of this department salute 
the imagination and energy of Mr, H. B. 
Cantor, the creator of the idea embodied in 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. Cantor has planned two superliners, 
each of which would carry 6,000 passengers 
and 1,300 crewmen. His plans would bring 
the round-trip fare to Europe within the 
reach of almost every American. While pre- 
serving the highest standards of comfort and 
sanitation, he would open the vast Atlantic 
seaway to the worker and the student, to- 
the poor and humble, to the middle class, to 
the rank and file. And by the creation of 
mass ocean carriage, he would make Tt pos- 
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sible for the common people in our allied 
nations to visit this country. Ocean travel, 
like land travel in this country, would be- 
come a daily necessity instead of a rare and 
costly luxury. 

If Mr. Cantor's idea is allowed to mate- 
rialize, we will have the beginning of a great 
and growing passenger fleet which will be 
capable not only of carrying peaceful voy- 
agers, but in time of national emergency 
could transport fighting men and materiel 
to every region of the earth. 

We think this is a superb idea. We think 
it is in the tradition of American indus- 
trial genius. We think it is worthy of the 
support of Congress, the administration, and 
the people at large. As workers in the long 
neglected maritime industry, we endorse this 
legislation and recommend that it be passed 
speedily. 

In behalf of the affiliates of the maritime 
trades department, I thank you for this op- 
portunity to appear before you in the inter- 
ests of the maritime industry. 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 
and Helpers. 

American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers. 

International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial As- 
sociation. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. 

American Federation of Grain Millers. 

International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men. 

International Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, 

American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (ra- 
dio officers). 

Office Employees International Union. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. 


me 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938).. 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 


Administration of the House of Representa- 


tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Record at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Jobs-After-49 Program of Fraternal Order 
of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11. 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most socially enlightened and use- 
ful organizations in the country is the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. This is the 
organization which campaigned so per- 
sistently for the great Social Security and 
Old-Age Survivors Act, which the Sen- 
ate may amend this week to provide ex- 
panded annuity benefits. 

Today, in this present era, the Eagles 
are crusading for jobs after 40, in order 
to protect the economic security of older 
workers who have many skills, but who 
are the victims of unfair discrimination. 

I have introduced proposed legislation 
to protect the jobs of older workers in 
defense industries and in other avenues 
of Government supply. This bill is S. 
3188, and a somewhat similar measure 
has been offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York IMr. 
Javits]. We have a wide group of able 
cosponsors of both major political parties 
who share our opposition to discrimina- 
tion because of age. 

At the 60th international convention of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, held in 
Chicago from August 6 to 9, it was my 
privilege to be one of the speakers. Other 
Participants included such citizens as 
our illustrious ex-President of the United 
States, Harry S. Truman; Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell; the columnist 
and author, Drew Pearson} and William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of the 
AFL-CIO, 

My topic on the program which con- 
cluded the convention, on August 9 at 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago, was Jobs 
After 40, and I emphasized to my fellow 
members of the Eagles that our cold-war 
Tivalry with the Soviet Union will not 
allow us to waste the skills, talents, and 
energies of older workers in our great 
democratic Nation. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that we 
cannot waste either our human resources 
or our natural resources. The Soviet 
Union is using both to the utmost. For 
example, I understand Russia is training 
four times as many new doctors an- 
Nually as we do, and one reason may be 
not only Russia’s less-thorough training, 
but also its widespread encouragement 
of women to enter the medical profes- 
sion, This fits in with my firm belief 
that we shall be sacrificing the welfare 
of the United States if we let indiffer- 
ence and cruel discrimination drive 
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skilled and experienced older workers 

out of our national labor force. 

That is why I believe so strongly in 
the jobs-after-40 crusade of the Eagles, 
and that is why I traveled to Chicago 
over the last weekend to advance it. I 
spoke under the auspices of Judge 
Robert W. Hansen, of Milwaukee, na- 
tional chairman of the jobs-after-40 
project. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Summary of my 
August 9 address at the 60th interna- 
tional conyention of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, where, I am happy to report, 
an outstanding delegation of Eagles from 
my home State of Oregon was in attend- 
ance. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Nevsercer PLEADS WirH Eacies To 
SAFEGUARD JOBS AND SKILLS OF OLDER 
Workers 
Senator RICHARD L. Nevsercer told the Fra- 

ternal Order of Eagles national convention 

tonight that the fierce competition of the 
space age should warn the United States 
against wasting either its human or patural 
resources. NEUBERGER spoke in favor of leg- 
islation which he has introduced in the Sen- 
ate to safeguard the jobs of older workers. 


The legislation is endorsed by the Eagles 


as part of their jobs-after-40 campaign, 
“Older workers in our Nation possess price- 

less skills and talents,” NEUBERGER said. “It 

makes no sense to lose this reservoir of na- 


tional strength because of cruel or anachro- 


istic employment policies. We should start 
at once by forbidding discrimination because 
of age in all plants or factories which sup- 
ply the Government. In this era of 640 bil- 
lion defense budgets, that would be most of 
the great manufacturing establishments in 
America.” 

Nevspercer lauded work of the Eagles in 
focusing nationwide attention on employ- 
ment practices which discriminate against 
older workers. He recalled that officials of 
the fraternal organization presented Mem- 
bers of Congress on March 11 with petitions 
signed by 671,328 persons on behalf of legis- 
lation to ban discrimination because of age 
in hiring of persons by Government con- 
tractors. 

Under the pressures of so-called competi- 
tive coexistence with the Soviet Union, he 
added, America cannot afford tragic wast- 
age of manpower in the American economy. 
The Oregon Senator said that a key factor 
in outcome of the free world’s struggle 
against communism is “whether we have the 
foresight and wisdom to establish policies 
which fully utilize all our human and nat- 
ural resources effectively.” 

Neverrcrr said that the Soviet Union was 
constructing 44 waterways projects, and that 
4 of these will be greater in hydroelectric 
production than Grand Coulee on the Co- 
lumbia River, until this time the largest ever 
built, “By contrast,” the 45-year-old Ore- 
gon Democrat added, “the present national 
administration has not recommended one 
new start on a dam in the Columbia River 
Basin, where over 40 percent of our own 
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country’s water-power potential is concen- 
trated.” 

In documenting his thesis, NEUBERGER 
listed Grand Coulee’s maximum output as 
1,900,000 kilowatts while these will be the 
capacities of the 4 prihcipal dims 
erected within the borders of the Soviet 
Union: Stalingrad and Kulbishev on the 
Volga River, 2,350,000 and 2,100,000 kilowatts, 
respectively; Bratsk on the Angara, 3,200,000 
kilowatts; Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei, 
4,004,000 kilowatts. 

“Surely this means that today is an unwise 
time in which to abandon river-development 
programs in America which were begun some 
25 years ago," said NEUBERGER., “Energy may 
be a key factor in the world production race 
which Khrushchey has foreseen. No energy 
is more reliable than hydroelectric energy, 
because it is eternal. It uses up no oil, nat~ 
ural gas, coal, Uranium, or any other ex- 
haustible fuel which may be in short or lim- 
ited supply.” 

“Few sterner tasks confront us than that 
of continuing our national strength and 
prosperity without, at the same time, ex- 
hausting the resources which have made 
these possible. The emergence of Soviet 
technology backed by vast natural resources 
adds emphasis to our own need for public 
Officials dedicated to preserving wildlife, 
land, water, and forest resources.“ 

Faced with threats of greatly increased 
economic competition by Soviet Russia, 
United States policies for use of natural re- 
sources “may decide the rivalry of the future 
between free and slave worlds in the realm 
of industrial production,” NEUBERGER added. 

“Throughout this cold war decade, we have 
been conscious of the great military might 
of Soviet Russia. But until very recently, 
Americans did not regard Russia as a seri- 
ous competitor in economic and other peace- 
time fields of endeavor. Any remaining lu- 
sions of Russia as a country of backward 
serfs being driven reluctantly onward by 


terror and despotism has now been rudely 


shattered by sputniks. We shall be better 
off for no longer’ underestimating the com- 
petition we face.” 
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The Passage Under the Polar Ice Cap of 
the “Nautilus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the epic voyage of the 
Nautilus crossing the North Pole, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made on Friday, August 8, 1958, 

d an editorial from the New York 

es on Sunday, August 10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the editorial were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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AUGUST 8, 1958 STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACK- 
SON, CHAIRMAN OF THE MILITARY APPLICA- 
TIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE JOINT OOM- 
MITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, ON THE OCCASION 
OF THE SUCCESSFUL SUBARCTIC VOYAGE OF 
THE NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE, THE 
“NAUTILUS” 

I commend the Navy and Captain Ander- 
son and his crew. And, particularly, I feel 
we must not forget Admiral Rickover, the 
father of nuclear seapower. The Navy and 
the Nation owe Admiral Rickover a great 
debt of gratitude.. 

The Military Applications Subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
of which I am chairman, long has advocated 
the subarctic voyage now completed so 
successfully. Both the military and peace- 
ful implications of this voyage are enormous. 

The military implications require little 
elaboration. The nuclear submarine is 
proven a true underwater satellite. It is 
virtually impossible to detect a nuclear sub- 
marine deep beneath the sea—the difficulty 
is compounded when it is both deep beneath 
the sea and ice, 

This voyage removes any doubt as to the 
ability of nuclear-powered submarines to get 
anywhere in the world under the most ad- 
verse conditions. It opens up for the first 
time a whole new ocean which will become 
a theater of great naval importance, vital to 
the security of our Nation, in future years. 
It opens up waters adjacent to all of the 
land mass of Asia, Europe, and North 
America. 

In terms of peaceful application, this voy- 
age hearlds the unlocking of the great mys- 
teries of Arctic waters that have intrigued 
scientists for years—such as the depth of the 
ice cap, the depth of the oceans beneath it, 
the large discrepancies of temperature in the 
Arctic which result in great open areas 
amidst the ice. 

The entire science of oceanography will be 
advanced, and it is my hope that it will not 
be too long before we have a nuclear sub- 
marine equipped with an underwater ocean- 
ography laboratory. In addition, there is 
untold wealth under the seas. But all we 
know of it today is surmise and speculation. 
Underwater exploration in nuclear sub- 
marines will translate our guesses and hopes 
into knowledge and use for mankind. Still 
further, this voyage blazes a new path for 
underwater commerce and transportation. 
[From the New York Times of August 10, 

1958] 


UNDER THE POLAR Ice 


For months to come scientists, strategists, 
and men of politics will be studying and 
debating the implications of the passage 
under the polar ice cap of the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus. Manifestly, another 
step forward in the conquest of our physical 
world has been made. Much good can come 
from it so long as the knowledge that we 
have gained can be put to the best use in 
both military defense and the development 
of new international trade routes. 

In this case there is something so erie, so 
other-worldly, about the Idea of crossing the 
North Pole under the ice that it is hard to 
bring the mind back from the world of 
Jantasy into that of reality. In a few weeks 
or months, perhaps, the evaluation of the 
exploit—and its probable repetition—may 
make it seem commonplace. There will be 
other crossings. At the moment it is hard 
to get even a primary focus on the signifi- 
cance of what has been done. 

One thing, however, we know. This transit 
of the Arctic was not the product of acci- 
dent. It did not take place in a dream 
world. It came about through days and 
nights, weeks and months, and years in the 
laboratory, on the testing ground, in the 
training camps. If it was the product of 
vision, it was also the product of hard work. 
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The combination of the two, as Leonardo 
once said, adds up to genius. 

It is for that reason that Americans pay 
tribute, now, both to the gallant commander 
and crew of the Nautilus, and to the man 
whose vision and indefatigable energy made 
its exploits possible, Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover. Commander Anderson's graceful 
gesture in making an immediate call upon 
him eyokes a warm response all over the 
country. His vision was the driving force in 
making this exploit possible. 

Another thing we know. The horizons of 
achievement continue to widen. No fron- 
tiers for accomplishment can be fixed. The 
cruise of the Nautilus should teach us, once 
more, that we live in an age of immense, 
even explosive, expansion. We cannot go 
back. We will not stand still, New worlds, 
in the Arctic and elsewhere, are still to be 
conquered and there will be the conquerors. 


Accomplishments of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services During the 85th 
Congress : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
letter from the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Vinson], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, making a re- 
port on the accomplishments of his com- 
mittee during the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress; a splendid record, a construc- 
tive record of accomplishments. 

This ‘Congress is a historic one. In 
the accomplishments of this historic 
Congress the House Committee on 
Armed Services has played a most impor- 
tant part. 

The letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., August 5,1958. 
Hon. JohN W. MCCORMACK, 
Majority Leader, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. McCormack: In response to your 
letter of August 4, I am pleased to take this 
opportunity to give you a résumé of the ac- 
tivities of the House Committee on Armed 
Services during the 85th Congress. 

Inasmuch as the report on the committee's 
activities was filed for the first session, the 
following résumé will include the activities 
of the second session, followed by a consoli- 
dated summary of both sessions, 

The activities of the committee during the 
2d session of the 85th Congress were perhaps 
the most unusual of any session since the 
committee's formation in January of 1947. 
This was due to the number, complexity, and 
importance of a variety of problems and legis- 
lative matters before the committee, 

As early as December 4, 1957, it was con- 
cluded that the committee should conduct 
an Inquiry into the status of our military 
missile program, in order to determine our 
degree of progress, or lack thereof, and the 
legislative actions which the committee 
might take to support and improve the pro- 
gram. 

The committee's executive hearings on the 
subject of missiles began on January 13 and 
were concluded on Februsry 25. On Febru- 
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ary 18, Subcommittee No. 2 began hearings 
on the bill to reyise and improve the military 
pay system, which hearings extended through 
March 7. During the same period, February 
4 through March 3, Subcommittee No, 1 con- 
ducted hearings relating to the proposed re- 
duction in the strength of the Army National 
Guard, the United States Army Reserves, and 
the active duty establishment. Also, during 
this same period of time preparatory work 
was being accomplished for the conduct of 
the hearings on the legislation to reorganize 
the Department of Defense, which hearings 
began on April 22 and extended through May 
21. On the next day, May 22, the full com- 
mittee began hearings on the fiscal 1959 mili- 
tary construction bill, which hearings were 
not concluded until June 24, 

From the foregoing, the importance and 
complexity of the committee's work is obvi- 
ous. This becomes even more obvious when 
it is realized that there were more full com- 
mittee meetings (84) during the 2d session 
than the combined total of subcommittee 
hearings (65). This is the first time in the 
12-year existence of the committee that this 
has occurred. 

To summarize the activities during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, the full com- 
mittee held 84 meetings, and the subcom- 
mittees held 65 meetings, exclusive of the 
meetings held by the 6 special subcommittees 
investigating various aspects of national de- 
Tense, for a total of 149 meetings on legisla- 
tive matters. The committee and its sub- 
committees considered in excess of 75 bills, 
of which 46 were reported to the House. 

The committee completed an investigation 
of our military missile program; revised and 
improved our military pay system through 
the passage of appropriate legislation; re- 
ported resolutions and supported legislative 
actions to maintain the Army National Guard 
at a strength of 400,000, the United States 
Army Reserve at a strength of 300,000, and 
the active duty Army Establishment at a 
strength of 900,000, all for fiscal 1959; ap- 
proved legislation reorganizing the Depart- 
ment of Defense; approved a military con- 
struction bill in the approximate amount of 
$1.7 billion for fiscal 1959; and acted on a 
variety of other legislative matters. 

The Real Estate and Construction Subcom- 
mittee has considered and approved the fol- 
lowing projects: 151 real-estate projects, 1 
of which covered 37 installations; 32 Cape- 
hart housing projects, involving 10,207 units; 
56 housing projects involving 1,643 units to 
be constructed by appropriated funds; 19 
Wherry acquisition projects, including 15,339 
units; 6 surplus commodity housing projects, 
including 1,784 units. 

The Subcommittee for Special Investiga- 
tions has conducted 8 public hearings and 19 
executive hearings, and has processed 76 in- 
quiries from congressional offices. 

In summary, from January 15, 1957, until 
this date there have been 140 meetings of the 
full committee, 151 meetings of the subcom- 
mittees, and 74 meetings of the Subcommit- 
tee for Special Investigations, for a total of 
365 meetings on legislative and investigative 
activities of the committee. More than 175 
bills and resolutions were considered dur- 
ing this Congress, The committee re 
109 bills and resolutions, and 106 of these 
have passed the House. Thus far, legislation 
emanating from this committee has resulted 
in 58 public laws and 7 private laws. These 
totals will be substantially increased as the 
result of completed legislative action now 
pending the President's signature and a num- 
ber of other bills which will undoubtedly 
pass the Senate in the immediate future. 

In addition to these legislative and invest!- 
gative actions of the committee, the Subcom- 
mittee on Real Estate and Construction has 
considered and approved the following mili- 
tary transactions: 

Real estate: 273 projects, 
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Capehart housing: 60 projects, 21,827 
units. 
Appropriated fund housing: 61 projects, 


1,897 units. 
50 projects, 25,844 


Wherry acquisition: 
units. 

Surplus commodity housing: 9 projects, 
5,784 units. 

There have been 96 printed committee 
hearings, containing in excess of 8,200 pages 
of testimony. 

Iam sure you will agree that the work of 
the committee during the 85th Congress has 
been most constructive in the field of na- 
tional defense. I assure you that this rec- 
ord is most rewarding to those of us who 
have had the responsibility and the honor 
to participate in these accomplishments. 

With kindest regards, lam 

Sincerely yours, 


CARL VINSON, 
Chairman. 


Gen. George Catlett Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
the passage of 100 years since the War 
Between the States, the names of at least 
2 men have survived for their true great- 
ness: Lee and Lincoln. Even now, there 
is one from World War IL who is certain 
to be remembered centuries later as 
truly great: Gen. George Catlett Mar- 
shall 


In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial from the Army- 
Navy-Air Force Register of August 9, 
1958, entitled The Mark of a Man.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tse Mark or A Man 

A small news item of recent date stated 
that Gen, George Catlett Marshall had been 
tendered a round million dollars for his 
Memoirs, and had instantly rejected the 
offer. 

“The Government of the United States has 
already paid me for all of my services,” said 
the magnificent soldier who directed Ameri- 
ca’s military efforts in World War II. 

To those who know General Marshall, this 
action came as no surprise. In fact, jt was 
very characteristic of the old Virginian, He 
has turned down equally flattering offers 
several times before. He was equally blunt 
in 1948 when he was told he could have the 
Presidential nomination on a political plat- 
ter. With a few quiet, but unmistakable 
words, he took himself out of all considera- 
tion, then or in the future, for the highest 
Office in America, 

So far as we know nobody ever broached 
that subject to General Marshall again. 

In these days when congressional investi- 
gations swirl around men in high places 
Suspected of having been influenced by 
paltry jimcracks, it is heartening to reflect 
on the fact that we do produce men as big 
as General Marshall, Maybe there are only 
a few that big, but at least a few. 

While we would not presume to guess 
What goes on in General Marshall's mind, it 
is not unlikely that he recalled Gen. R. E. 
Lee’s reply when a somewhat similar wind- 
tau was offered to the Confederate chief. 
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The Civil War was over. The Gray leader 
was making a skimpy living as president of 
a small, run-down Washington College at 
Lexington, Va. His salary was $1,500. per 


ear. 

7 Lee had lost everything he owned in the 
War, every acre of ground, his fine home 
called Arlington, his cattle and sheep had 
been slaughtered to feed the Union soldiers 
and his horses and mules commandeered to 
pull Union guns. 

One day in 1867 a group of men from New 
York came to Lee's house on the college 
campus and tendered the Gray warrior more 
money than he could possibly make for the 
remainder of his life. Their wish was 
straight and simply stated; the use of the 
mame R. E. Lee for an insurance company 
they were forming. 

General Lee heard the New Yorker's propo- 
sition in polite silence. When they had 
finished outlining what they must have 
though was an irresistible offer, the old 
soldier said: “Sirs, my name is not for sale.” 

Though Lee lived out the few years left to 
him in ill health and near poverty, there is 
not the slightest evidence that he ever re- 
gretted turning down the bonanza in return 
for his good name. 

It has been said many times that General 
Marshall adopted Robert E. Lee’s code of 
personal honor and ethics when Marshall 
was still a cadet at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute. He lived by that almost-spartan 
code all his active military life. Now that 
he is old and in retirement it would be com- 
pletely unlike George Catlett Marshall to 
even consider breaking that high-minded 
code in the twilight of his years. 

Obviously, we do not imply, in comparing 
General Marshall to General Lee, that Mar- 
shall is living in near poyerty. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will pay Gen- 
eral Marshall his full salary as a 5-star gen- 
eral officer as long as he lives. That is little 
enough for the man who directed, from be- 
ginning to end, the greatest war we have 
ever fought, generally conceded the ablest 
Chief of Staff we have ever had, and who, 
later served as Secretary of State and the first 
Secretary of Defense, 

Ex-President Harry S. Truman once said, 
“General Marshall is the greatest living 
American.” Many people, perhaps most peo- 
ple, agreed with the Missourian. Those who 
did not failed to come forward with any 
contenders for that title. 

We pray that he will be with us, as an 
inspiration to lesser men, for many more 
years. 


Why the National Debt Is Giving Treasury 
Secretary Lots of Worry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


or WAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond I include herewith an article from 
U. S. News & World Report of 
August 8, 1958, titled, “Why the National 
Debt Is Giving Treasury Secretary Lots 
Of Worry”: 

Way THe NATIONAL Dest Is Grvrnc TREASURY 
y SECRETARY Lors or WORRY 

Troubles in the management of this Na- 
tion's huge debt are harassing Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson. 

Treasury bonds have been losing favor 
with investors. ‘Result; a plunge in market 
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prices of these bonds, despite strenuous ef- 
forts of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve System to prop up prices by massive 
purchases of Treasury securities. 

At the close of market trading on July 30, 
the 2% percent bonds maturing in 1965 
were down almost to 97—a $970 price for a 
bond with face value of $1,000. These bonds 
have been issued in June at par. The 3% 
percent bonds of 1985, issued in June at 
10014, were at 96. The 3½ percent bonds 
of 1990 were at 99, down from nearly 107 in 
April. : 

Seldom in modern times have Treasury 
bonds taken such a beating. 

SWITCH IN MONEY POLICY 


Only a few months earlier, these secu- 
rities had enjoyed a record rise in price as 
the Reserve System switched to a policy of 
cheap and easy money. 

Now, signs of a business upturn and 
threats of war have generated a new infa- 
tion psychology in this country. Investors 
expect that, before very long, a shift back 
to tighter credit will mean rising interest 
rates. So investors are not willing to pay 
recent prices for bonds, which offer fixed 
interest rates. e 

Mr. Anderson's problems are further com- 
plicated by a recent unsuccessful financing. 
To pay off $16.3 billion in maturing I O U's, 
Mr, Anderson had offered a 1-year certifi- 
cate. 

Here's what happened: Some $9.1 billion 
worth of the maturing I O U’s were held by 
the public, the remaining $7.2 billion by 
Reserve banks. The Reserve System, besides 
exchanging its I O U's, purchased $1.1 billion 
of the new certificates for delivery when 
issued. This, in effect, left only $8 billion 
of the maturing securities to be exchanged 
by the public. Yet holders of $2.8 billion 
dollars’ worth spurned the offer and de- 
manded cash, 

This meant a 35 percent fallure in the 
offer. Bond dealers described the financing 
as a real lemon. 

AHEAD: MORE BORROWING 


Mr. Anderson's troubles are far from 
ended. With much of the $276 billion debt 
in short-term I O U’s that come due fre- 
quently, he must refinance an average of 
$4.6 billion worth of debt each month in the 
year that began July 1. 

Even that is not all. The Budget Bureau 
has just predicted that the Government's 
deficit. in the year which started July 1 will 
be 612 billion. So, in addition to his re- 
financing, Mr. Anderson must borrow heay- 
ily to fill the gap between current income 
and outgo. 

In this task, the Secretary faces formidable 
problems. These are related to the size 
and frequency of his borrowings. A single 


borrowing may amount to more than all the - 


bonds issued by all the corporations and all 
the States and localities in the country in a 
In setting the interest rate and ma- 


- turity on a security issue, Mr. Anderson can, 


if he slips, thus demoralize the money 
market on which all borrowers depend. 

Suppose the Secretary sets too high an 
Interest rate on an issue. Then other Treas- 
ury securities, and corporation bonds as well, 
look unattractive by comparison. That can 
drive down the prices of all bonds. Yet too 
low a rate of interest means failure of an 
offer. 

If speculators are permitted to take large 
amounts of an offering, then dump them on 
the market if a price drop occurs, as they 
did in the recent offering, then Mr. Ander- 
60n’s issue is unsuccessful. 

Mr. Anderson's job will require rare judg- 
ment in months ahead. Whatever he does, 
the frequency of his trips to the money 
market may keep that market in a continual 
state of uncertainty. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have often said in the 
past that as an individual I would know 
when I was approaching the limit of the 
money I could borrow, but that there 
would be no similar indication when the 
United States was fast approaching the 


» limit of its credit. 


The dilemma set forth above is one 
which I had predicted and is just an- 
other good reason why I have consist- 
ently opposed the spending bills. Op- 
position to the free-wheeling spending 
spree of the Congress has brought me 
more brickbats than bouquets. The 
easy course, and the one which is most 
popular in Congress at the moment, is 
to vote for all of the spending programs 
and a half-hour later tell the people that 
you are working night and day for a tax 
cut. 

When this Congress adjourns, the Na- 
tion is going to suffer a terrible hang- 
over for a good long time. Already 
there are signs among the people indi- 
cating they are beginning to wonder if 
the spree is worth the hangover. 


The Mallory Quagmire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the bills to come before the Senate is the 
so-called Mallory bill. In this morning's 
Washington Post and Times Herald ap- 
peared an editorial entitled “The Mal- 
lory Quagmire.” I think this particular 
editorial makes a very fine suggestion. 
Among other things, it suggests that the 
bill go back to the committee, and gives 
the reasons for that suggestion. . 
Task unanimous consent that the edi- 

torial may be printed in the Appendix 

of the Recorp. $ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MALLORY QUAGMIRE 

The congressional effort to upset the Su- 
preme Court's ruling in the Mallory case has 
turned almost a full circle. Legislators in 
the House decided to intervene because, they 
said, the Supreme Court had confused the 
meaning of rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 


ot Criminal Procedure, But the Senate au- 


dietary Committee concluded that the 
House, in its efforts to override the Court, 
would weaken the basic safeguard to per- 
sonal liberty that Congress had erected in 
rule 5 (a). So the committee modified the 
House version by the insertion of a new 
word “reasonable,” and now it is a question 
of whether anyone knows the meaning of 
this measure to end the confusion from the 
Mallory ruling, 

Rule 5 (a) says that “an officer making 
an arrest * shall take the arrested per- 
son without unnecessary delay before the 
nearest available commissioner * * +” The 
Supreme Court interpreted this to mean 
that a confession obtained by the police as 
a result of extensive questioning of the ac- 
cused before arraignment was invalid. In 
the so-called corrective bills neither House 
attempts to change rule 5 (a). The House 
sald in effect that no delay in arraignment 
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should invalidate an otherwise valid confes- 
sion, and the Senate committee says that no 
reasonable delay should have that effect. 
Apparently this would take away the implied 


(license of the House bill to hold an arrested 


person indefinitely without ent. 
But what is reasonable delay? How does the 
reasonable delay that would be permitted 
by the committee differ from the unneces- 
sary delay forbidden by rule 5 (a)? 

It can be argued with a good deal of force 
that no delay in arraigning an arrested per- 
son and informing him of his rights is rea- 
sonable, But “reason” is an elastic word 
that could easily lead the courts, the police, 
and prosecutors into a deeper semantic 
quagmire, The only proper solution in our 
opinion is to discard the bill entirely and to 
call for a new study of rule 5 (a) and the 
problems to which it has given rise by a 
Supreme Court advisory committee similar 
to that which prepared the present rules. 


CBS News Broadcasts Inform the Public 
on the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, under our democratic system, 
a government must have the full sup- 
port and understanding of its citizens 
in order to function effectively. This 
support and understanding can only be 
won by making facts and issues avail- 
able freely to the public. In times of 
crisis, speed as well as thoroughness be- 
comes of paramount importance in this 
flow of information. In the present 
Middle East situation, the cause of de- 
mocracy has been well served by Ameri- 
ica’s radio and television networks. 
Reaching instantaneously into virtually 
every home, these electronic pathways 
have carried a clear picture of the fast- 
moving events, and of the issues in- 
volved, to Americans everywhere. 

In this connection, I should like to 
mention the valuable services performed 
by such programs as Meet the Press, 
Face the Nation, Youth Wants To 
Know, College Press Conference, The 
Leading Question, and many others. 
Recently the Columbia Broadcasting 
System has been broadcasting a series 
of special programs dealing with the 
basic issues behind the crisis. ‘These 
programs have been presented in the 
evening, in place of scheduled commer- 
cial programs, in order that they might 
reach the widest possible audience. 
Taken together, these CBS news radio 
and television broadcasts have con- 
tributed toward public understanding 
of America’s stake in the conflict. 

One of these programs, The Ruble War, 
has already been noted on the floor of the 
House, and its text printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Following up, CBS news presented two 
other unique broadcasts—again on both 
radio and teleyision. One was Kuwait: 
Middle East Oil Price, which focuses at- 
tention on the most valuable stake in 
the contest. The other was Prologue to 
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the Summit: The Arab Tide, which ex- 
posed the impact of Arab nationalism 
on the current dilemma. 

Mr. President, while the insertion of 
these two broadcasts is estimated to 
make approximately 2% pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at a cost of 
$182.25, I ask unanimous consent because 
of the importance of these broadcasts 
to the present world situation that they 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 7 

There being no objection, the scripts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Kuwatr: Mod East On. PRIZE 


(As broadcast over the CBS Television 
Network, Wednesday, July 23, 1958. Intro- 
duction by Howard K. Smith, CBS News 
Washington correspondent. Narration by 
Winston Burdett, CBS News Rome corre- 
spondent and a reporter of the Mediterranean 
and Middle East countries, who recently 
visited Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, 
Egypt. Produced by CBS News, New York.) 

Announcer. The CBS Telévision Network 
presents Kuwait: Middle East Oil Prize. 
Here is Howard K. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Good evening. It is the stand- 
ing policy of CBS News to bring you today’s 
news today, but tonight we are going to do 
something different. We want to bring you 
tomorrow's news today. 

Irag has gone over to the Arab national- 
ists. Soon or late, in one way on another, 
the world's richest single piece of real estate, 
the little desert sheikdom of Kuwait, is bound 
to be drawn into the rushing mainstream of 
Middle Eastern events. 

Kuwait is a patch of desert floating on the 
most prodigious sea of of] known to man. 
Its reserves of that precious fuel are called 
almost limitless by geologists. Texas is al- 
most a secondary source by comparison. 

Kuwait is wedged in between Iraq, lately 
turned nationalist, and Saudi Arabia, the 
least advanced nation in the Arab world. 

It is situated at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, that small perimeter that supplies most 
of the free world’s industries from Britain 
across Europe and South Asia to Japan with 
the fuel those industries must have to 
operate. 

The dominant force in Kuwait right now 
is Great Britain. But Kuwait's most recent 
mention in the news came when a few days 
ago Kuwait's ruler Sheikh Abdulla conferred 
with Nasser in Damascus. 

The topic of the conference between the 
ruler of the West's most important oll 
sources and the Arab world’s leading na- 
tionalist. is not known. But since then 
Kuwait has halted the issue of visas to west- 
ern reporters and has denied cable permis- 
sion to those already there. 

CBS News correspondent Winston Burdett 
was in Kuwait before that shutdown, Here 
now is Burdett’s report. 

Mr. Burperr. This is Kuwait, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, 900 miles east of Suez: 
just a few years ago a fishing and trading 
village, but today the surging capital of a 
desert sheikhdom that has become the big- 
gest oil producer in the Middle East. Popu- 
lation of the country, about 210,000. Ares, 
about the size of New Jersey, Annual in- 
come from oil; more than $300 million. No 
place in this part of the world has seen 
such an extraordinary boom and such a tur- 
moll of change in recent years. Along the 
Kuwait waterfront, you can still find the 
trade and traffic of the ancient Arab town. 
The shipbuilders are still making their fa- 
mous dhows, the fast, high-pooped ships 
that Arab traders have been using for the 
past 3,000 years. The dhows still traffic up 
and down the gulf coast; they still carry 


“their dates to Bombay and Zanzibar, and 


bring home African timber and Indian spices 
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and teak. They still smuggle gold from here 
to India, and at night, from across the gulf, 
they smuggle in illegal immigrant laborers 
from Iran. 

The streets of the bazaar are still crammed 
with life; and you can still lose your way in 
the jostling markets under their tattered 
tin roofs, in the populous maze of shops and 
coffee houses in dusty alleys that twist be- 
tween mud walls. 

But all of this will be gone 10 years from 
now. The town has already burst its old 
mud walls; the walls themselves have been 
knocked down by an army of bulldozers; and 
much of Kuwait today looks ike a bombed- 
out city, with houses and mosques alike 
slashed in two by new thoroughfares. And 
every day, more houses and more walls cave 
in and crumble in the bulldozers’ path, to 
make way for new roads and new boulevards 
and new fleets of Cadillacs. In 10 years, the 
old ¢6wn will probably have vanished com- 
pletely. 

This is the new city. The ruler of Kuwait, 
His Higness Sheikh Sir Abdullah Al Salim 
Al Sabah, has spent millions from his 011 
revenues on the bullding of highways, hos- 
pitals, and schools. Ten years ago, no pub- 
lic schools existed in the sheikhdom. Today, 
there are 70 schools like this one; they are 
certainly the most lavishly equipped schools 
in the world, with movie halls and restau- 
rants, living quarters for the teachers, court- 
yards and gymnasiums and playing fields, 
and huge swimming pools in blue or pink or 
chartreuse, Teaching techniques are pro- 
gressive, and there is a wealth of visual aids 
for the children. Even the kids in kinder- 
garten have their own theater and their bal- 
let classes; learning Hawaiian dancing or 
European ballet, and putting on a year-end 
pageant for thelr parents. 

There's a severe shortage of Kuwaiti 
teachers, so most of the teachers are either 
Palestinians or Egyptians who are provided 
directly by the Egyptian Government. The 
Egyptians obey instructions from Cairo and 
they are the guiding force in the educational 
systems.. The students eat at school; they 
get their food free, as well as their clothes; 
and from this central kitchen, which the 
Kuwailtis say is the world's biggest, 30 thou- 
sand school meals are distributed in 
thermal vans each day. There is also a spe- 
cial technical college for engineers, but there 
has been trouble finding enough students 
for it, and it is still partially empty. Ku- 
walt's greatest architectural monument is a 
high school, on a splendid campus by the 
sea. There is a vast central building, a 
Magnificent library, a handsome mosque, a 
Stadium, fine dormitories for the 800 stu- 
dents, and a seaside club with a swimming 
pool 150 feet long. Some day the Kuwaitis 
hope to make this an international uniter- 
sity for the Arab world. 

The Kuwait Ou Co., which has the sole 
concession for the almost limitless oil be- 
neath the sands of this little country, is a 
50-50 Anglo-American partnership, half 
owned by the British and half by American 
interests. The foreman at this rig is an 
American; the men who are working under 
him come from all parts of the Arab world 
and beyond: there are Bedouln nomads front 
the nearby desert, Syrians and Sudanese, 
Arabs from Muscat and Oman and Aden, 
workers from Iran, India, and Gon—a cross- 
section of the great influx of peoples that oil 
has brought to Kuwait. Today this country 
is the Middle East's lending oll producer, 
outstripping even Saudi Arabia; and right 
now her 3 fields are producing at a record 
rate of 6 million tans à month, more than 
70 millions tons a year: 

They represent the West's greatest single 

stake in the world's richest oll area, 

The name of this particular field is Burgan. 
It is rated the world’s biggest on the basis of 
Current production. now more than a million 
barrels a day, There ure 260 wells like 
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this one, scattered around the desert, and 
their productivity makes even the most pro- 
line well in Texas seem puny by com- 
parison: in the United States, the dally 
average yield per well is 100 barrels; here, 
the average is 6,000, When a new well is 
ready to produce, tractors haul the rigs away 
and all that you see is this: à clean and 
polished wellhead, made of superhardened 
steel that can withstand tremendous pres- 
sures of up to 2,000 pounds per square inch. 
From the wellheads, the oll flows under nat- 
ural pressure to the gathering centers, where 
oll and gas are separated in giant cylinders 
or separation chambers. Then it is pumped 
onto a huge tank farm, on a ridge over- 
looking the sea, 34 tanks with a storage 
capacity of 6 million barrels; and from the 
farm, it descends, by gravity, to the sea, 
across the coastal plain, and out along the 
mile-long pier, and then, still by gravity, 
into the holds of the waiting tankers. 

An average of 8 tankers load up here each 
Gay; and the oll that leaves this pier goes to 
France, Holland, Italy, Australia, Japan, 
arid Texas: but the greatest portion of it goes 
to Britain, where it supplies more than 50 
percent of Britain's oll needs. ‘This pier can 
handle 86,000-ton supertankers; but al- 
ready, a couple of miles up the coast, they 
are building a new and greater pier that will 
take tankers of 100,000 tons, Indeed, the 
company is expanding all along the line. 

Recently they have more than doubled 
their refining capacity, with two new re- 
fineries to produce gasoline, diesel oil, and 
tanker fuel. Expansion goes on also in the 
field; and up north, in another corner of 
the Kuwait desert, they are busy prospecting 
and drilling a new field that will probably 
go into production sometime next spring. 

The one thing that you don’t see in this 
whole operation is oll. But you do see plenty 
of signs and warnings to remind you that 
it's there. The port, the refineries, the 
gathering centers, every installation has its 
own fire-fighting equipment, and its entire 
personnel is trained to use it; each installa- 
tion is inside a fenced compound, guarded 
by company watchmen and Kuwaiti police 
who relieve you of your matches, your light- 
ers when you goin. Fire is the ever-present 
danger, and fire is never very far away. Day 
and night, the desert is nblaze with the 
flames from the burning of the excess gas. 
This gas is not being wasted; there is simply 
much more of it than can now be used. It 
supplies all the power needs both of the 
company and the Kuwait Government; and 
what is left, is burned. Scientists are now 
working on a way to make this gas com- 
mercial for export, that is, to pack it and 
transport it in bulk; and some day no doubt 
a way will be found. 

They have a special training school here 
for Bedouin boys, a school run by the com- 
pany. None of the boys can read or write. 
Their first class ls in arithmetic. 
on from there to become electricians and 
welders, fitters and auto mechanics. 

A boy who a few years ago was destined 
to spend his life tending goats in the desert 
is now learning how tò use machine tools 
and how to bore a cylinder. It's a reyolu- 
tion in Bedouin life, for traditionally the 
men in the Bedouln camps shun manual 
labor. The men merely look after the 
camels and brew the coffee; and the women 
do all the rest. Now their sons—who come 
from a dozen desert tribes—are learning 
how to use an acetylene torch, and how to 
strip a diesel engine down to nuts and bolts 
and put it together again, and how to take 
a wrecked truck off the road and repair it 
and give it another 40,000 miles of life, all 
this before they can sign their own names. 
Even the life of their fathers is changing 
slowly. The tribes are now veering away 
from thelr traditional migration routes; and 
every afternoon, toward sunset, in slow cara- 
van across the desert, they come in with their 
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herds of camels to use one of the new water 
wells drilled for them by the oil company. 
They cannot write a single letter of the Arab 
alphabet, but they know the wavelength of 
radio Cairo, and they follow what Naasser 
says about Arab aspirations and the politics 
of the outside world. 

You see a far greater change in the new 
oll town of 15,000 persons that has sprung up 
here, Ahmadi, the headquarters town of the 
oil company. This is a very cosmopolitan 
place, where Moslems, Christians, Hindus, 
and Buddhists live, work, and worship side 
by side. Of the company's 8,000 employees, 
more than a thousand are from India and 
Goa, another thousand from Pakistan; there 
are more than 2,000 Arab immigrants from 
half a dozen countries and, on top of this, 
about 900 Britishers and 73 Americans. 
Most of the Americans are drillers, geologists, 
and engineers. The neat brick and stucco 
houses in which they live have electricity 
and air-conditioning, gas-stove kitchens, 
bath and plumbing, and ample space for 
gardens. Only one rule is strictly enforced; 
the Kuwaiti employees, so as not to disturb 
their neighbors, are allowed to keep only 
2 goats, 2 sheep, and 6 chickens, Because of 
that, many of the Kuwaltis have turned down 
the offer of modern, comfortable housing, 
and prefer to go on living, instead, in thelr 
own tent encampments outside the town. 
Under the terms of the oil concession, 
exactly half of the oil profits here go into 
the private coffer of the ruler of Kuwait. 
This year, his revenues may reach a record- 
breaking sum of $375 million. Such wealth 
over the past few years has made the city of 
Kuwait the metropolis of the Persian Gulf. 

Before oll was found here, Kuwait's only 
natural resource was brackish water that was 
unfit to drink. Water came by dhow from 
Traq, was sold in goatskin bags and delivered 
on the backs of donkeys and camels. 

Now the Sheik has built the largest 
water distillation plant in the world, draw- 
ing salt water from the sea and producing 4 
‚million gallons of fresh water dally, 

Right next to the water factory, an Amer- 
ican firm is busy dredging a modern har- 
bor, a $23 milion job. Then years ago, 
there were fewer than 10 automobiles in the 
entire .sheikdom?t Today, there are about 
25,000; the number is growing, and the 
traffic Jams are getting worse every day. 
When the cars are run down, they are just 
driven off the road or into the desert, and 
abandoned, Five years ago, moyles were 
still forbidden, and movie houses unknown, 
Today, a/million-dollar movie palace looms 
at the edge of the city and there are 2 
theaters inside, 1 for American and Euro- 
pean films, the other for the latest films 
from Egypt, in Arabic. 

Many new mosques have sprung up about 
the city; and at night their pointing mina- 
rets are garlanded with electric lights, and 
glitter Uke jewels as the worshipers arrive 
in Hmousines. And elsewhere, an entirely 
new market center is being built, and even- 
tually the old congested bazaar of Kuwait 
will be wholly transplanted into clean, fresh, 
airy quarters like these, The bazaar of the 
goldsmiths and coppersmjths will be the 
first to move. 


With more money than it knows how to 
spend, Kuwait has become the world's most 
spectacular welfare state, Everyone, Kuwait 
citizen or foreigner, is treated free of charge 
in the wards and clinics and operating the- 
aters of the sheikdom's modern hospitals, 


trained nurses from Egypt, 
dia. Every Kuwait citizen is assured a job 
by his Government. He is assured a home 
in one of the new housing developments, 
where his rent may be as little as @4 a 
month, and even that goes toward eventual 
payment for the house. He gets a trans- 
portation allowance, and if he needs a loan 
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to buy a car, he can get that, too, with the 


Government paying the Interest. New hous- 
ing has not kept pace with the demolitions, 
but if a man’s house is condemned and 
demolished, he gets fantastic compensation 
for it, as much as thirty to forty thousand 
dollars for a mud hut in the middle of town; 
and with the money, he can buy a refrig- 
erator, an air conditioner, and a car. This 
method of compensation has been one of the 
more spectacular ways that the sheikdom 
has found to share the wealth and put cash 
in the pockets of the population. 

Technically, Kuwait is an independent 
sheikdom. Its government is the personal 
instrument of His Highness Sheik Abdul- 
Jah, and his family, The Government’s in- 
come is his income; its revenues go into his 
private purse, and he himself keeps the 
strings of it. Euch Government department 
is headed by a sheik of the ruling family. 
Thus, a brother of His Highness is Minister 
of Health and Public Works; another brother 
is chief of the town police: a cousin is Min- 
ister of Education; and an uncle, Sheik 
Abdullah Mubarak, is both deputy ruler and 
commander in chief of the army and armed 
forces. Each of the ruling sheiks lives in 
a sheikly manner, with a retinue of sery- 
ants and bodyguards, an armada of shiny 
limousines, and a palace or palaces where he 
holds court. 

The tables at a Sheikly banquet are 
laden with mountains of rice and chicken 
and a score of whole sheep. You will meet 
at the sheik’s receptions the American and 
British oil executives who run the country's 
oll industry; the American consul, who, 
aside from the British, is the only foreign 
diplomat here; and a British diplomat who 
is known as the political agent. This Brit- 
isher is a very important person. He is, in 
effect, the foreign minister of the country. 
For nearly 60 years, by special treaty terms, 
Kuwait has been under the protection of the 
British crown. The British political agent 
handles the sheikdom’s foreign affairs, and 
Britain is responsible for the defense of the 
country. 

They say that the oil reserves here are 
around 60 billion barrels. But in fact the 
reserves of Kuwait are so great that they 
are beyond calculation. On the oll of the 
Persian Gulf, the entire free world in this 
hemisphere, from Britain to Japan, depends 
for its industrial future. 

For how long will it all last? Certainly, no 
end to the great boom here is insight. There 
is money for everybody, and there is every 
prospect that Kuwait's huge oll revenues 
will go on getting huger. And yet’ even 
here, there is the rustle of political discon- 
tent. You can feel it in the bazaar, where 
blaring radios bring the message of Arab 
nationalism from Cairo; where streamers and 
posters proclaim the slogans of the Arab 
cause; and where Gama Abdel Nasser is the 
hero of the coffeeshops. Nasser's picture is 
everywhere, on the rugs that you buy in the 
market place, even on lighters and rings and 
keyrings, on handkerchiefs and coffee cups. 

There is a small but vocal nationalist 
movement that follows the Nasser line. 
There is a new generation that is learning 
to read and write and to think politically; 
and which looks to Egypt as the progressive 
force and vanguard of the Arab world. 
There has been an unprecedented influx of 
foreigners, of Arabs from other countries, in- 
cluding Egyptian and Palestinian tech- 
nicians and experts who are hired to help 
administer this sheikhdom. They are the 
carriers of ferment and change. 

It so happens that the oil sheikhdoms 
along this are the last area in the 
Middle East where the British still hold para- 
mount power. It happens also that Arab 
control of Arab oil is one of the major ob- 
jectives of Arab nationalism. 

Finally, there is an archaic government to 
which the tremendous western stake in this 
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little land 1s tied, a government made up of 
tribal shelkhs who rule autocratically, who 
are already quarreling among themselves 
about the succession, who spend their money 
as they will, who make their own law and 
their own rough justice. And so, even here 
in rich Kuwait, there is a rising cry for re- 
form, for some representative government, 
for press freedom, and for rule by law. Even 
here is the prospect, sooner or later, of 
radical political change. The great chal- 
lenge to the West in this vital spot is how 
to go to meet that change before it is too 
late, before the riptide of Arab nationalism 
crashes on this distant shore of the Persian 
Gulf, 

Mr. SmrTrH, Since his trip to Kuwait, Win- 
ston Burdett has returned on a brief visit 
to New York, and is here in the studio with 
us now to help answer some of the questions 
that are in everyone's mind. Winston, 
would you dare a prediction about Kuwait's 
future? 

Mr. Bunvetrr, Well, Howard, in the 6 weeks 
since I visited Kuwait, the tide of national- 
ism that I spoke of has swept right up to its 
borders, and I can't see how Kuwait can 
resist for very long. This is a completely 
artificial and archaic state. An accident of 
history has made Kuwalt a British protec- 
torate: an accident of geology made it the 
site of the biggest known concentration of 
oll reserves in the world. Geography placed 
it on the borders of Iraq, and the Iraqis 
regard Kuwait as their natural outlet on the 
Persian Gulf. Even before the Iraqi revo- 
lution, the Iraqi Government invited the 
ruler of Kuwait to Baghdad and urged him 
to merge his little state with the new de- 
funct. Iraqi-Jordanian Union; ironically, 
only 3 weeks ago, the British also were pub- 
licly urging him to do this, largely in order 
to save Kuwait from the subversive appeal 
and enormous power of attraction of Nas- 
ser's Arab Unton. 

Obviously, Kuwait has no future as an 
Arab nation, because it is not a nation. Its 
ruling family cannot be the focus of politi- 
cal loyalty—not in an era of dynamic na- 
tionalism. Its newly educated class can 
find no place In its medieval political struc- 
ture. 

You cannot teach people to read and write 
and think, and still expect them to accept 
the fact that they can be arrested and flogged 
in public because they have the impudence 
to overtake and pass on the road the limou- 
sine of one of the ruling sheikhs. The hun- 
dreds who are pouring out of the schools of 
Kuwait will soon be thousands; and in a 
country where the press and the right of 
assembly are practically abolished, this new 
literate generation will demand a daily news- 
paper to read, That will be a revolutionary 
demand, because of course they will want to 
write in the newspaper and express their 
political opinions. The ideas they express 
will be Nasserist ideas, for Nasser, beyond the 
borders of Egypt, through his missionaries, 
his teachers, his technicians, and his propa- 
ganda, has succeeded in identifying himself 
with modernism, progress, and social reform, 
Even in the desert of the Arabian peninsula, 
Nasser is the great name and great myth, 
the symbol of Arab revolt, of independent 
nationalism, and of the utilization of Arab 
resources by the Arabs themselves, It's a 
very explosive mixture of ideas. 

Mr. SmirH. Well, Winston, what's the out- 
look for the oil in Kuwait? 

Mr. Burvetr. Well, Howard, as in Kuwait, 
so in the entire Arab world todey because of 
oll and because of nationalism you get a 
sense now of great and unpredictable 
changes ahead. On the one hand, there are 
the have-countries, the oil-countries, like 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia; on the other, there 
are the have-nots, the countries without oil, 
like Jordan or with very little oil like Egypt. 

At one extreme, you have the pleasure- 
loving Cadillac and palace set; and at the 
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other extreme, you have nearly a million 
destitute Palestinian refugees and the im- 
poverished peasants of the Nile Valley. In 
Arab eyes, this does not make sense, and 
neither does Kuwait make sense, a tiny city-> 
state staggering under the impact of sudden 
wealth, with more money than it can spend 
on even the most expensive social improve- 
ments. The ruler of Kuwait spends about a 
third of his money on these improvements 
and roughly another third goes to current 
expenses and the upkeep of the sheikhly 
establishment; and the last third is either 
banked or invested in gilt-edged securities 
in London. None of it is invested in the 
needy Arab lands around Kuwait. So, the 
Arabs say that Kuwait's revenues, or anyway 
a good portion of them, should be redis- 
tributed for the benefit of other Arab coun- 
tries, the poorhouse of Jordan or the even 
vaster poorhouse of Egypt. This is the ir- 
resistible argument of pan-Arab nationalism. 

Sooner or later, I think, the march of 


‘events around Kuwait will be irresistible 


also. British troops could land there—they 
have a treaty right to do so—but it is hard 
to see how even they could reverse the tide 
for very long. 

A merger or federation of Kuwait with a 
larger Arab union would mean first a redis- 
tribution of oil revenues among the Arab 
States; later, inevitably, it would mean in- 
creasing Arab pressure for a greater share of 
the revenues; and finally, it would mean in- 
creasing nationalist demands for an Arab 
share in the ownership and management of 
oll operations from the time that the crude 
oil is produced in the field to its final de- 
livery and sale as gasoline at a gas station in 
Tokyo or London. Nasser’s immediate ob- 
jective is a share of the oil revenues, and if 
the Arabian Peninsula is the prize of his 
Arab union, then Kuwait is the greatest 
Middle East oll prize of all, 
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(As broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work Wednesday. July 30, 1958, With How- 
ard K. Smith, CBS News Washington cor- 
respondent; Winston Burdett, CBS News 
Rome correspondent and reporter on the 
Mediterranean and Middle East countries; 
and Daniel Schorr, CBS News Moscow cor- 
respondent 1955-57, assigned to Washington, 
D.C. Produced by CBS News, New York) 

Mr. SmirH. Good evening. I am Howard 
K. Smith, Under one set of auspices or an- 
other, the chief executives of the most im- 
portant nations in the world will probably 
meet soon, possibly in this city, New York. 
The force pushing them together, in some 
cases against their wills, constitutes one of 
the most Interesting revivals in history. 

in the Middle Ages, when our ancestors 
were rising from barbarism, the Arabs were 
far the mightiest force on earth. Now, after 
a thousand years of stagnation, Arab ns- 
tionalism makes a new imprint on history, 
asserting itself in angry demonstrations 
against the West, in rebellion that has sent 
government troops into action in the streets 
of Belrut, in adulation of the hero who has 
welded Arab nationalism into a potent force. 

The CBS Television Network presents, 
Prologue to the Summit: The Arab Tide. 

Mr. Burpsrr. My name Is Winston Burdett. 
I have just returned from the Middle East. 

In his own country, Egypt, the power of 
Gamal Abdel Nasser rests, above all, on his 
control of the army, and is maintained by 
his police and his propaganda, But outside 
his own country, in the rest of the Arab 
world, Nasser’s power is based on something 
more solid than personal dictatorship; it 
rests on a basic political condition, the rise 
of the Arab nationalist movement. Nation- 
alism is the ruling force in the Arab world 
today, stronger than kings and governments, 
stronger than princes and politicians. No 
Arab government can ignore it and survive. 
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It is not a Communist or even a pro-Com- 
munist force; and the Arab nationalist 
states are not satellite states. It is an in- 
dependent morement. Nasser, by his deeds, 
by his daring, and his propaganda, has iden- 
tifled himself with this force, and has be- 
come its leader. 

We think of the Arab States as forever 
quarreling among themselves, but the ideal 
of a greater Arab union has tremendous 
power and political appeal: a power that is 
often stronger than the old traditional quar- 
rels, and it is very easy to see why. These 
borders that divide the Syrian desert into 
several Arab States were not drawn by the 
Arabs; they were drawn by Western states- 
men sitting in London and Paris. A coun- 
try like Jordan is not even an independent 
nation by any of the standards which the 
West applies: it has neither the natural 
borders, nor the internal unity, nor the re- 
sources of an independent nation. And here 
is a country, Syria—which Is the real home 
and center of Arab national fecling—where 
the ideal of pan-Arab union is so strong 
that the Syrians have surrendered their na- 
tional identity and taken second place to the 
Egyptians in order to become part of a 
greater union, the United Arab Republic, 
whose president is Nasser. 

If Nasser is the leader, then Cario is the 
capital of the nationalist movement: And 
in this role it has no rival. To this city of 
nearly 3 million, come students and travelers 
from all parts of the Middle East, from ali 
the feudal desert lands east of Suez. They 
have been coming here for more than 10 
centuries, to Al Azhar University, which is 
the seat of Moslem culture. Cairo has be- 
hind it the prestige of history, and Al Azhar 
University is the 500-year-old symbol of 
that tradition. Today, Cairo has the added 
glamour of a political Mecca; and the stu- 
dents come here to discover the excitements 
of big city life and learn the gospel of mod- 
ern nationalism. They see its monuments 
all around them, especially on days of na- 
‘tional victory, triumpha! arches celebrating 
the departure of the last. Eritish soldier 
from the Suez Canal Zone, and giant car- 
toons of Egyptain commandos, 5 stories 
high, bestriding the traffic of the capital. 
Cairo is a unique metropolis with its new 
buildings reared in the mudbanks of the 
Nile, its wide boulevards replacing the old 
slums with (indistinct) and its smart 
apartment houses and its movie palaces 
built or owned by Saudi Arabian princes, 
For this la where the shieks of Arabia in- 
vest much of their oll wealth, and this is 
Where the talent is, where Calro produces 
the movies, writes the songs and publishes 
the magazines of the Arab Middle East. 
This is the source of new ideas and new 
lines of propaganda attacks, which are sent 
out daily from swank, expensive newspaper 
offices, and broadcast to the entire Arab 
world, from Morocco to the Persian Gulf, 
over radio Calro’s powerful tranemitters. 

To Western ears, the propaganda of Cairo 
has a shrill and vengeful tone. Its message 
has a high emotional content, keyed to the 
four great themes of Arab nationalism. 
There is the underlying impulse toward Arab 
union; there is the hatred of kings and of 
feudal power; there is the drive toward radi- 
cal reform, the yearning for modernization; 
and finally, there is the anti-Western ele- 
ment, born of the revolt against the colonial 
powers. Arab nationalism is anti-Western, 
both in spirit and immediate aims. Pol- 
itichlly, it is a fight for total independence. 
Emotionally, it is a quest for national dig- 
nity, something the Arabs lost under West- 
ern rule. 

A decisive event for Arab nationalism was 
a humiliating defeat, and it was this same 
event that propelled Nasser to power; The 
defeat of five’ Arab States by the forces of 
Israel in 1948, The rout of King Farouk's 
Egyptian army disclosed a scandal of cor- 
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ruption and incompetence, and fired the 
military revolt that ended the monarchy and 
sent Farouk into exile. It was à revolt to 
reassert national pride. 

Where other Arab leaders merely talked, 
Nasser also acted; and each time that he 
humiliated the West, his stature grew in 
Arab eyes. Unable to get Western arms to 
rebuild his army against Israel, he turned to 
Moscow, got his arms, and became a hero. 
Armies are the final measure of prestige and 
status in the Arab world, and it was a day of 
triumph for Nasser when he was able to 
show off, on parade, before the astonished 
princes and officers and diplomats of all the 
Arab nations, his new army of tanks and 
guns from the Soviet bloc. Nasser is also 
the man who proved that by guerrilla war- 
fare he could make life unbearable for for- 
eign troops on Arab soll. He set in motion 
forces which compelled British garrisons to 
withdraw from the Suez Canal Zone, and 
he himsclf raised the flag of Egypt at Port 
Said. His greatest defiance of the West was 
still to come: The nationalization of the 
Suez Canal, which then remained blocked to 
world shipping for 5 months after the Anglo- 
French invasion. By that act of nationali- 
zation, Nasser became the champion of a new 
idea, the idea of Arab ownership of Arab 
resources; and he gave to Arab nationalism a 
new weapon which it has not yet fully ex- 
ploited, the weapon of economic reprisal. 

In that same year, 1956, Egypt's army was 
beaten again by the Israelis in a brief cam- 
paign that left a trail of ravaged roads and 
ruined equipment in the Sinai Desert. Is- 
rael is the Arabs’ greatest antiwestern griev- 
ance, and, to the humiliation of defeat, you 
must add the bitterness of the dispossessed, 
of the 950,000 Palestinian refugees, who have 
lost their lands and their homes, and are 
still caught between Israel's refusal to take 
them back, and the Arabs’ refusal to re- 
settle them on Arab soll for fear of losing 
this political and moral issue. For the 
Arabs, Israel is a western creation, a re- 
intrusion of western imperialism in a new 
guise, and the Arab refugees in their camps 
are fully aware that the Israelis, in their 
first 10 years as a nation, have received 6500 
million in Government aid from the United 
States, nearly 3 times as much as all the 
Arab States combined. 

But misery extends far beyond the camps 
of the refugees, and the Nationalists every- 
where aspire to rebuild their backward so- 
cleties in the modern image of the Indus- 
trial West. Thelr nationalism is a radical 
social movement. Once again, in their eyes, 
Egypt stands in the vanguard as the coun- 
try that has a 5-year industrialization plan 
to make herself a modern nation; and Nas- 
ser, the dictator, stands for modernism, for 
social services, health and education, radical 
land and tax reform, technology, progress. 
Nasser has sent his missionaries everywhere. 
Egyptian teachers, technicians, army officers, 
civil servants, to Yemen, Saudi Arabia. 
There Is hardly a corner of the Arab world 
that does not feel the contagion of Egyp- 
tian ideas. There are nearly 2,000 Egyptian 
schoolteachers in Saudi Arabia, where there 
were no schools at all 10 years ago; and 
this kindergarten class, with its Egyptian 
teacher picked by the Egyptian Government, 
is a thousand miles from Cairo, in the sheik- 
dom of Kuwait, an outpost of Arab feudal- 
ism on the Persian Gulf. Arab nationalism 
is a republican movement—the enemy of 
kings—and the Egyptian teachers and army 
instructors are its agents. They are the 
gsubverters of the old royal order, with its 
Bedouin tribal sheiks from the desert pay- 
Ing homage to feudal lords like Jordan’s 
King Hussein. The Arabs remember how 
the British used and abused the institution 
of monarchy; how one king from the Ara- 
bian Peninsula was given the kingdom of 
Iroq as a consolation prize after he had 
been driven out of his own country; and 
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how Hussein's own kingdom, Jordan, was 
invented and carved out of the desert to 
accommodate British Interests and to con- 
sole a second prince of the same exiled royal 
family. In the royal armies equipped by 
the West and trained in a western pattern, 
the Arabs see the vestiges of colonial rule. 
The United States inherited Britain's royal 
fillies, and our stake in the Middle East 
became tied to them; but it was already too 
late to review their prestige in Nationalist 
eyes. The kings of Arabia are hateful to 
the Nationalists because they also identify 
with western interests the dead King of Irag 
through the Baghdad Pact, the King of 
Saudi Arabia through his oil ties and his 
American airbase, the King of Jordan 
through the British and then the American 
subsidies without which his state could not 
survive, = 

Today, even the absolute monarch of 
Saudi Arabia, King Saud, the Sheik of 
Sheiks and Protector of the Holy Places, has 
lost his moral position. Even in his own 
country, there is now open and contemptu- 
ous criticism of the wastefulness of kings, 
growing resentment of royal squandering 
and financial mismanagement, and of the 
whole expensive royal establishment, with 
its alr-conditioned palaces and Rolls-Royces, 
its swimming pools and bod its 
vast retinue of servants, its lavish hospital- 
ity, its round of banquets. In Saudi Arabia 
which I visited recently the greatest and 
most costly modern monument is a palace 
that has the biggest central alr-condition- 
ing plant in the world, outside the Pentagon, 
This is the feudal way of life in modern 
dress, the modern look supported and mag- 
nified by a modern source of income: oll, 
The money that oll has brought in has 
changed the life of the Arab countries in 
this decade. It has created a new indus- 
trial working class, and a commercial mid- 
dle class on the fringes of the new indus- 
trial society. It has sharpened the con- 
trasts of the Arab world, the extremes of 
wealth and poverty. It’s on a tide of oil 
that western commerce, western goods and 
western social ideals have reached the most 
backward Arab lands and swept away old 
customs. The combination of oll wealth 
and Egyptian radicalism has been over= 
whelming. The Arab educated in Texas, 
California, or Cairo as a geologist or oil 
engineer returns to his country and looks 
on its backwardness with contempt, 4 

It is no wonder that Nasser is the sworn 
enemy of the oil monarchs. Nasser is the 
leader of a have-not country whose popu- 
lation is increasing at the rate of half a 
million a year. In the field of oll politics, 
he stands for two things. He is the apostle 
of the idea that oll is the source of Arab 
strength. He stands for Arab possession of 
Arab resources, Secondly, he wants a re- 
distribution of oil revenues so that Egypt 
gets a share of them. This is the meaning 
of his war on kings. Now that Iraq has 
turned nationalist, Nasser has a first wedge 
in a great oll-producing country; and oil 
has become the issue on which, sooner, or 
later, he must try his strength. 

For Nasser, the real test of the Iraqi na- 
tionalists, the test of any union or federa- 
tion that he may be able to sell to them will 
be how much, if any, of Iraq's oll revenues 
he will be able to get from them. 

But Nasser has other targets. For ex- 
ample, the ofl of Saudi Arabia, the country 
where the United States has the greatest di- 
rect stake. Republican Nasserism is á pcp- 
ular force even there—in the professional 
classes, in the civil service and, most cru- 
cial of all, in the Saudi Army; and the 
forces of public opinion generated by Cairo 
have alrendy shaken the throne of King 
Saud, The Saud! dynasty is in the crisis 
and we simply do not know whether the 
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forces that triumphed in Iraq 2 weeks ago 
will triumph in Saudi Arabla tomorrow. 

The Arabs are a hard people to get along 

* with. They are volatile, proud, suspicious, 
emotional. They suffer from bitter sense 
of inferiority. „ 

They are quite willing to sacrifice prac- 
tical self-interest in order to prove a point. 
In their eyes, if you are not entirely with 
them, you're against them. These. traits 
alone make Arab nationalism difficult to 
work with. What makes it all the harder 
is that this movement, which has just 
shocked the West into a new recognition of 
its power, has become a factor in the strug- 
gle of the cold war. And the Arab tide 18 
still rising. 

Mr. ScHorR, I am Daniel Schorr, until re- 
cently CBS News correspondent in Moscow. 

Arab nationalism, as Winston Burdett 
said, is not pro-Communist. And commu- 
nism is not pro-nationalist either. But 
communism today is rising—and prodding— 
this force because, at this stage, they are 
traveling in the same direction. Their par- 
allel alm—to drive the West out of the Mid- 
dle East. 

Not all of their aims are parallel. The 
Kremlin would like to deny Arab oil, which 
it does not need itself, to Western Europe 
for the specific purpose of creating economic 
distress in the West, tightening the cordon 
of isolation around the United States, the 
final and greatest prize in the drive for world 
domination, 

Nor will the Soviets, as Nasser knows, be 
content to accept a strong, independent, non- 
Communist Arab federation. Its further ob- 
jectives will be disclosed later. But, for now, 
the Kremlin soft-pedals Communist ideology. 
It alds Nasser though he has banned the 
Communist Party. It concentrates on build- 
ing tension between Arabs and the West 
through war scares. It provides military and 
economic aid, with no visible strings at- 
tached, to encourage the Arabs to defy the 
west and it fans the fires of fanaticism 
against Israel. 

The Soviets seek the role of protector and 
defender of Arab nationalism; flattering Arab 
leaders, bringing them to Moscow and prom- 
ising them disinterested support as they 
did recently with Nasser. 

Said Khrushchev: “Nasser is fighting for 
independence and our sympathies are on his 
alde.” But, elsewhere Khrushchev said, that 

_ this is a good time for Marxists, and he said 
nationalism is the first stey. The first step 
toward what, he did not say. 

But the tactics of the first step are clear— 
eliminating Western influence in the Arab 
world, establishing Russia as a major power 
in that region, opening the way for an un- 
hampered onrush of Nasser nationalism, 
claiming credit for having accomplished this, 
making the Arab nationalists dependent on 
the Soviet Union. 

That is act 1, now reaching its climax and 
if it follows the Soviet script, then Arab na- 
tionalism will emerge as a force oriented to 
Russia, if not to communism. Then will 
come act 2. 

Mr. Smrrn. What is American policy to- 
ward Arab nationalism? It is one of the 
ironies of-the times that Russia accuses the 
United States of having imperalist designs 
on the Arab nations, In fact, American crit- 
ics of official policy say we have no design at 
all, and that is what is wrong with us. 

Amefica did as much to create Arab na- 
tionalism as any great power did. 

Our businessmen and engineers went in 
to diz up oll, helping create much of the 
wealth that makes the Arab world important, 

We were the chief sponsors of the creation 
of Israel which beat the combined Arab 
armies, stung Arab national pride and thus 
started the nationalist revolutions by humil- 
isted officers like Nasser. 

But having inadvertently helped launch 
Arab nationalism, we have failed to deal with 
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it effectively. In fact, until the latest revo- 
lution of humiliated officers, that in Iraq 2 


weeks ago we do not seem to have recognized 


it as a new force. Critics say that it is char- 
acteristic of our policy—or lack of policy— 
that we have never made up our official mind 
how to deal with the leader of Arab na- 
tionalism, Nasser. We could never decide 
whether to be hostile or to be friendly, so we 
have been each alternately, 

We made an offer to help him build his 
main project, the Nile Dam at Aswan. Then, 
in a manner the Arabs considered an insult, 
we publicly withdrew the offer. When in 
reaction to that he seized the Suez Canal 
and Britain and France joined an attack on 
him; we intervened and it was mainly Amer- 
ican action that saved Nasser. But having 
saved him we blocked his dollar accounts 
and refused to let him buy medicine and 
food that Egypt needed in the United States. 

Arab nationalism is hard to make friendly 
to a Western nation. It may be impossible 
to contain or overthrow it, but the point is, 
critics say, we have not consistently tried 
either policy. ` } 

If our aim has been to win Nasser's 
friendship, we have failed as he has become 
increasingly hostile to us. If our aim has 
been to weaken him, we have failed in that 
too, for he has moved from strength to 
strength. And now we are approaching the 
summit with no visible new idea. 

From what has been said up until now the 
West's three chief interests in the Arab world 
seem to be first oil, second the future of 
the Arab quarrel with Israel, to whose con- 
tinued existence we are morally committed, 
and third the Arabs’ increasingly close re- 
lations with Russia in the cold war. What 
about those features? First, what is the fu- 
ture of western oll interests in the Middle 
East? 

Mr. Burpetr. The future is, that very soon 
the Arab nationalists are going to demand 
a radical revision of their oil relations with 
the West which means their relations with 
the international oll companies, For exam- 
ple we can expect that the new regime in 
Iraq will seek to end a situation in which a 
single foreign company has the sole oll con- 
cession for the entire country. The Iraqi 
nationalists will almost certainly demand 
that this monopoly be broken up. Next they 
may ask: Why should they tolerate absentee 
ownership at all? Why should a board of di- 
rectors, made up of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Americans, and sitting in London, have 
the power to make policy decisions on which 
Iraq's future depends? And then, the ques- 
tion why? Why should their oil cease to 
belong to them the moment it is loaded into 
a tanker and shipped away? Ultimately the 
Arabs will demand an entirely new pattern of 
ownership and contro] that will make them 
partners in the world’s distribution system 
and give them power in the world’s markets. 
Indeed, some prominently placed Arabs are 
already demanding this, Of course, oll is of 
no use to the Arabs unless they can get it to 
market and today only the international 
companies, with their marketing system, can 
do this for them. The men I have talked to 
in the oil business about this say that the 
Arabs ought to be reasonable; that they will 
not want to risk an oil shutdown; and that 
what they really want, after all, is a larger 
cut of the oll revenues. After visiting the 
oil countries, it seems to me that this is only 
half the story. Of course, the Arabs want 
more money; but what they mainly want, 
it, seems clear, is not a bigger cut but the 
pride and prestige of possession, and the po- 
litical power which they believe that this 
will give them in the markets and political 
forums of the world. This is the grand ob- 
jective of Arab nationallsm—the goal which 
the West must prepare to meet, if we are to 
achieve our essential aim, with respect to 
oil, which is simply to keep it flowing to the 
free world, 5 
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Mr, Smirnm. And now, Israel. What is the 
future of the Arab-Isfaell dispute? Is any 
settlement possible to visualize? 

Mr, Burpetr, Yes, it’s possible to visualize 
a settlement, It appears now that in the 
present situation there's one possible source 
of hope and one great danger. The hope is 
that if the Arabs are able to unite, and if 
they are able to form over the years some 
kind of stable union, then they may gain 
the strength and confidence that would 
allow them to negotiate with Israel for a 
settlement. As much as anything, it has 
been fear and disunity among the Arabs 
that has made a settlement politically im- 
possible up to now. The danger is an im- 
mediate one. It is that Israel’s neighbor, 
Jordan, may go over to the nationalists in a 
sudden violent coup. If that should happen, 
Iraqi troops would probably then march into 
Jordan, then, Israeli troops would march in 
from the other side in self-defense, and go 
as far as the Jordan River, the historic bor- 
der of Palestine. There would be thousands 
of new Arab refugees, and chaos in Jordan, 
and probably a new Arab-Israeli war. 

Mr. Surrn. Now, the Arab role in the cold 
war. An increasing number of spokesmen 
from all over the world have suggested try- 
ing to neutralize the Arab nations, declare 
them off Umits, or out of bounds to both 
Western and Russian shipments of arms. 
That, in fact, is the one concrete proposal 
that has been put forth as the substance 
of a summit meeting—lf the summit meet- 
ing happens. There has been a hint that 
the United States may be willing to consider 
some limited form of a neutralization to 
stop arms shipments to some Middle East- 
ern countries, Is that possible? 

Mr, Scorr. It’s important to remember 
that the first proposal for neutralization 
originally came from Moscow a year-and- 
half ago, after Suez. Then it was a proposal 
for a big four conference to agree on ban- 
ning arms shipments into the Middle East 
and liquidating all foreign bases, which 
means Western bases. Today it is a summit 
conference but the proposal is basically the 
same. Russian strategy remains the same 
for a summit conference because from the 
Soviet’s viewpoint, it would crown their cam- 
paign to drive the West out of the Middle 
East. And still neutralization might be 
worth considering if it also served our aim 
of reducing tension in that region, and if 
some way could be found of making it ac- 
ceptable to Israel, But, while we might be 
able to pull out of the Arab countries, we 
cannot—by treaty if for no other reason— 
withdraw from Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. 
And it's very dubious that Russia will accept 
sach exemptions, Also in the Middle East, 
as elsewhere, the attempt to quarantine one 
arena in the cold war gets embroiled in the 
issues of the cold war itself. It is hard for 
us to disengage militarily from an area where 
the Russians are busy engaging themselves. 
Until general disarmament or some other 
wider agreement establishes confidence be- 
tween East and West, the prospect for Mid- 
dle Eastern neutralization looks unpromis- 
ing * * * even if it were desirable. 

Mr, SsuTrs. The summit meeting is still—as 
an Assistant Secretary of State is quoted to- 
day as saying— all fuzzed up.“ We do not 
know for sure whether it’s going to take 
place at all. Or, if it does, where it will take 
place and exactly what will be talked about, 
if it does take place, . 

But unquestionably the main factors that 
a summit meeting would have to take into 
consideration are radical Arab nationalism 
and the Soviet attempt to take it over. A 
chief significance of the revolution in Iraq 
2 weeks ago is it shattered a kind of balance 
in the Arab world between pro-Western 
Arab governments and pro-Nasser Arab gov- 
ernments. Nasser and his form of national- 
ism is now clearly in the ascendancy and 
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may soon win new converts. Today's news 
has the item that the feudal ruler of 
Kuwait, the richest of Arab oil lands, has 
asked Nasser for more Egyptian school teach- 
ers for his schools. Among semiliterate peo- 
ples, teachers are the main purveyors of in- 
fluence. The tide therefore appears rising, 
faster than before. - 

A policy for the West to treat with this 
force is for statesmen to design. But re- 
porters who have watched this question 
grow for years on the scene in the Middle 
East and in the great capitals of the world 
May be allowed to conclude that a con- 
sistent: policy is now a matter of urgency. 

Good evening. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicagoans are becoming increasingly 
seaway conscious and this is good. I 
do not think that the majority of the 
residents of Chicago really begin to know 
just what the St. Lawrence seaway op- 
eration is going to bring to Chicago. 

If our beautiful city continues to be 
guided by the vision of those men ‘in 
the Chicago Regional Port District and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and takes the steps to be 
prepared, I have no doubt that Chicago 
will catch up with New York. 

As a Member of Congress and a mem- 
ber of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, I intend to avail myself of every 
opportunity to get the seaway story 
across to the people in my district. The 
development of the seaway reads like 
an adventure story and in reality, it is 
another instance of man's using his 
God-given mind to harness the resources 
of nature for the greater development 
of United States, Canada, and the rest 
of the world. 

Iam proud to be a product of Chicago 
and I have yet to find another city with 
the vibrancy felt in Chicago. 

The Chicago Tribune expressed itself 
in a fine way on this subject last week: 
GETTING READY ror THE SEAWAY 

Our Canadian correspondent, Eugene Grif- 
fin, has visited Toronto and Buffalo in order 
to find out what those ports are doing to get 
ready for the St. Lawrence seaway. 

He found them well aware of what the 
Seaway will mean to them in the way of 
increased shipping, and more active than 
most other lake ports; but their biggest 
Plans are still in the dream-and-talk stage. 
Toronto, which is Canada's biggest lake port 
and handles about 5 million tons of cargo 
& year, has built two million-dollar termi- 
nals, is building a third, and plans a fourth. 
Still in the talking stage is a $60 million proj- 
ect for converting the west end of Lake On- 
tario into a vast harbor over a 30-year period. 
Toronto, being nearer midwestern markets 
than Montreal, hopes to make quite a dent 
in the latter's overseas shipping business. 

Toronto has done more than Buffalo, though 
Buffalo handles five times as much shipping. 
Buffalo set up a port authority 2 years ago, 
established it on a $-mile stretch of lake- 
front, and endowed it with the income from 
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city parking meters and from part of the 
Peace Bridge tolls, But work has only 
reached the dredging stage. 

The significant thing about both cities, 
especially Toronto, is an awareness that the 
expansion of harbor facilities cannot wait 
until the ships come in sight, or even until 
the increased business is assured. If they 
dont have their facilities ready in advance, 
they reason, the business will go te some 
other lake port. 

Fortunately, Chicago has been guided. by 
this reasoning for some time. The Chicago 
Regional Port District was established 4 years 
ago and has spent $24 million on grain eleva- 
tors, warehouses, docks, and rail spurs. It 
is already operating at a profit, and is out 
to borrow another $25 million for more docks 
and other facilities. 

The port district has jurisdiction only be- 
tween the Indiana line and 87th Street. 
Farther north, the city has committed 84 
million for the improvement of berthing fa- 
cilities in the Navy pier area. 

Arrangements in the Chicago area are not 
perfect. For one thing, Jurisdiction is split 
three ways geographically, between the city, 
the port district, which is under the joint 
control of the Governor and mayor, and the 
Indiana communities, 

But Chicago's lead in planning and con- 
struction will pay off when the ships come 
in. The whole area already handles about 
75 million tons of cargo in a good business 
year, and is the world's second largest port, 
Whether we catch up with New York, as some 
people predict, remains to be seen. In any 
case we'll be ready for whatever business we 
can lure our way in the next few years and for 
this we can be grateful to those who foresaw 
years ago what the seaway will mean to us. 
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Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully request permission to insert 
in the Recorp the following article by 
Mr. Philip Slomovitz, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Jewish News, which is 
located in my district. 

THE Jews IN ALASKA 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

A new field for Jewish social research has 
opened with the admission of the Territory 
of Alaska as the 49th State in our Nation. 

While it is known that Jews have lived in 
Alaska for more than a hundred years, very 
little is known about their continuous func- 
tions as a community, or about their or- 
ganivational life as a religious entity. 

It has definitely been established in several 
earlier studies that individual Jews have ex- 
plored Alaska; that they have participated 
in the numerous gold rushes; that there 
were Jewish traders there. But until very 
recently there were no Jewish roots in Alaska. 

Alaska was discovered by the two Russians, 
Bering and Chirikov, in 1741, and was then 
declared a Russian possession, The Russian- 
American Pur Co., formed in 1799, encour- 
aged trade between the newly discovered 
territory and the United States. Alaska was 
sold to the United States for $7,200,000—2 
cents an acre—in 1867. A dispute over the 
Alaskan-Canadian borders was adjusted in 
1903. 

These dates may be very vital to Jewish 
historians and demographers in their search 
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for data about Jewish experiences In Alaska. 
In the 125 years of Russian control of the 
territory, there had begun fur trading and 
fishing. Jews are believed to have shared in 
both activities. While government restric- 
tions and discriminations may have cur- 
tailed their participation in fishing, fur 
trading certainly is believed to have at- 
tracted Jewish skill. 

It is not to be inferred from this, how- 
ever, that the Jews who were active in trad- 
ing in Russian-held Alaska were Russian 
Jews. In all probability, they were mainly 
from neighboring Canada, with a sprinkling 
of American Jews. 

When the United States acquired Alaska, 
Jewish interest in the Territory increased, 
and adventurous Jews came there by way 
of the States of Washington and California. 
The major links for several decades were 
with California, many Jews from the Golden 
State having established businesses in the 
chief Alaskan centers—Juneau, Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. But there was 
an equal interest among Jews in the State 
of Washington, sailings by boat.from this 
country to Alaska having been arranged for 
Many years, during the latter part of the 
last century; and the early part of the 
present, by way of Seattle. 

Thus, with Seattle as the final point of 
embarkation from this country to Alaska in 
the eighties and nineties, the Klondike and 
Yukon gold rushes were attractions for Jews 
as they were for non-Jews. In a sense, this 
new attraction to the Northeast also was re- 
sponsible for Jewish migration movements 
to the State of Washington. 

A typical example of the settiers in Alaska 
in the late nineties was a former Detroiter, 
Herbert Robinson Greenberg, who died last 
year at the age of 99. Greenberg left Detroit 
for California in 1896. From there he went 
by boat to Seattle, and from Seattle he 
went to Alaska on a summer boat. It took 
him 9 months to make the trip to Alaska. 
Today, by air, traveling time to Alaska from 
San Francisco ts 5 hours, 

Greenberg joined the Klondike gold rush 
and staked three successful gold-producing 
mines. He was in the habit, on his visits to 
his great-grand-nephews in Detroit, to pre- 
sent them with gold nuggets, and he was 
called Uncle Nugget. One of his mines 
became known as Bessie Mine and was 
the. subject of a feature article in Time 
magazine 20 years ago. 

Herbert Greenberg lived in Alaska from 
1897 to 1954. He built the first Alaskan 
radio station and it was later taken over by 
the United States Army. His children now 
live in California—a typical result of Jewish 
wanderings away from small communities 
where there is danger of intermarriage be- 
cause of the limited number of Jewish resi- 
dents and the limitations in Jewish religious 
and cultural activities. 

The three major Jewish personalities 
whose names are associated with Alaska are 
Ernest Gruening, the former Governor of 
Alaska and now its Senator-elect; and the 
two California pioneers, Lewis Gerstle and 
Louls Sloss. 

Gerstie, who was born In Bavaria, Decem- 
ber 17, 1824, worked his way on a boat to the 
United States in 1847, became a peddiler in 
Louisville, Ky., was attracted to California 
during the gold rush days of 1848, and tray- 
eled by way of New Orleans through Panama 
to the Golden State. He opened a fruit 
stand, labored in the gold mines, later went 
into the wholesale grocery business in Sac- 
ramento, then moved to San Francisco and 
became a mining stockbroker. 

When Alaska was purchased by the United 
States in 1867, he joined two other firms in 


established a steamship line between San 
Francisco and Alaska, Gerstle was active in 
California Jewish affairs co tional and 
philanthropic—and served as treasurer of the 
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University of Galifornia. He died November 
19, 1902. y 
Louls Sloss, who also was born in Bavaria, 


was several months older than Gerstle, hav- 


ing been born July 13, 1824. Upon his arrival 
in the United States in 1845, he, too, became 
a peddler, in Mocksville, Ky. and later also 
went to California’ where he met Gerstle and 
both became partners, their business asso- 
ciation lasting for 50 years. He was active 
in philanthropies and was treasurer of the 
University of California for 17 years.. He died 
June 4, 1903. ’ 

Gerstle and Sloss were married to two 
sisters, Hannah and Sarah Greenbaum. 

The career of Gruening is now a matter, of 
record, It was due mainly to his vallant and 
untiring efforts that the campaign for Alas- 
kan statehood materialized. Ernest Gruen- 
ing, like hfs father, Dr. Emil Gruening. 
earned a medical degree from Harvard Col- 
lege. But, upon receiving his doctor of medi- 
cue degree in 1912, he turned instead to 
journalism and held numerous important 
editorial posta in Boston, Masa, and Port- 
land, Maine. He served as editor of the New 
York Tribune and the Nation. Then he was 
given major Federal appointments. 

As Governor of Alaska, Gruening formed 
the first Alaska National Guard in 1940, and 
during the last war was the organizer and 
commander of the Alaskan Territorial Guard, 
He was a member of the commission that 
supervised the construction of the great 
highway connecting Alaska to the United 
States: 

A great interest was taken in Alaskan pos- 
sibilities as an immigration center for Jewish 
refugees by Miss Ruth Gruber (now Mrs. 
-Philip Michaels, of New York), the well- 
known writer, traveler, and lecturer. 

Miss Gruber, as a member of the staff of 
the late Secretary of Interior Harold L, Ickes, 
in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration, 
did most of the research for her Department 
in Alaska. She prepared voluminous reports 
on the Territory and she envisioned Alaska 
as a place of settlement for many thousands 
of Jews who were compelled to escape from 
nazlism. But her idea never materialized. 

Only about 35 years ago, a Jewish mer- 
chant was one of the leading citizens of the 
Alaskan city of Juneau. Isadore Goldstein 
was a popular merchant there and was highly 
honored for his honesty and integrity. He 
was elected mayor of Juneau six times. 

His parents, Robert and Anna Goldstein, 
came from California and established a mer- 
cantlle business in Juneau. Their son, Isa- 
dore, acquired that business. Isadore was 
married to Miss Carol Kann, of San Fran- 
cisco. He enlisted in the United States Army 
in World War II and temporarily left Uncle 
Sam's Attic" to serve overseas. But his fam- 
ily still continues the Juneau mercantile 
business and may be known for a long time 
among the great pioneering families in 
Alaska. 

Among the early American Jews who came 
to Alaska was the fur-trading merchant, Jack 
Goldstone, who was believed to have inspired 
the purchase of Alaska by the United States. 

There are no known figures of the number 
of Jews in Alaska. Its believed that there 
are less than a thousand Jews there. There 
is no organized Jewish community, but with 
the formation of servicemen's groups there, 
the Jewish Welfare Board established Its 
services and organized congregations for the 
men in uniform as well as for the residents 
in the major cities. 

The Jewish Welfare Board chaplain who is 
in charge of the Alaska Jewish servicemen is 
Rabbi Joshua B. Wachtfogel, who ts attached 
to the Alaskan Air Command in Seattle, 
Wash. 

The Jewish Welfare Board service commit- 
tee chairmen for the Alaskan Territory are: 
Burton H. Goldberg, Anchorage; Robert 
Sachs, Fairbanks; Charles Goldstein, Juneam. 
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- The Governor of Alaska, Mike Stepovich, 
upon his visit in New York after Alaska was 
admitted to the Union, spoke of the 49th 
State as the new frontier of the United 
States. As such it is beginning to attract 
the adventurous and men of vision. We can 
well look to the near future, when organized 
Jewish communities will be among the major 
pioneering groups in the advancement of the 
new United States State. 


A Letter From Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT ` 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a young friend who is currently 
traveling in Europe. He has an intel- 
Hzgent and perceptive approach to a num- 
ber of problems Which have compelled 
public attention. I am sure that his 
unofficial view of London, the Brussels 
Fair, and Germany will be of interest. 

LONDON, July 1958. 

I arrived in London just in time for the 
Middle East crisis amidst @ chorus of I told 
you so; we were right all the time; you 
should have supported us in Egypt or, at 
least, waited another week before you stopped 
us.“ Nevertheless, a great deal of criticisms 
could be discerned among thoughtful per- 
sons, particularly since the United States 
justification for the Lebanon intervention 
was accompanied by a particular weak set 
of reasons, at least, as reprinted in the Eng- 
lish press. I had lunch with Cristopher 
Audland. who, after 4 years in Washington 
as the British Embassy’s congressional out- 
post, is handling Somaliland and Ethiopia 
in the Foreign Office’s African desk. This 
actually makes some sense, as the American 
desk is one of the least important desks, as 
there are so many United States-British con- 
tacts on all levels in the Government that 
United States-British policy is often made 
outside of the Forelgn Office. Cristopher sits 
with five other country“ men in a large. 
austere, Victorian, bare room in Whitehall, 
directly across the street from 10 Downing 
Street. He has a little balcony, from which 
I saw Prime Minister Macmillan greeting at 
the door what seemed to be a group of Saudi 
Arablan sheiks. His hours are from 10 to 
6:30, 5 days a week, which is standard in 
all Government offices. No one seemed to 
mind the cheerless looks of the office sur- 
roundings and during my 20 minutes in the 
office the telephone rang only once, The 
younger people, like Cristopher, were critical 
of the armed-intervention policy—a policy 
that placed just enough troops to let Khru- 
shchey made hay with the neutrals and not 
enough to materially affect the balance of 
power between the Communists and the 
West. 

London is Jammed with people, many tour- 
ists from Commonwealth countries, The 
traffic system is impossible, and some one- 


way streets and parking restrictions are be- 


ginning, with more stringent measures lack- 
ing, to be introduced. Also, parking meters 
are being set up, although a taxpayer has 
filed sult claiming this is an infringement 


-of civil liberties and the Magna Carta. 


Typically British, with their superregulated 
life, they have three violation zones ou the 
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meters; the final zone (a violation of more 
than 3 hours) calls for automatic arrest 
warrant issued, whereas the others call for 
fines. 

Inflation is rampant in London. Over the 
last 2 years the price level has gone up 
another 15 percent. Wages have not kept 
pace, and there is much grumbling. The 
lack of a capital-gains tax has created a new 
class Of millionaires, mostly real-estate oper- 
ators and other less-dignified gamblers. 

There is some movement in the direction 
of modernization, particularly in their ad- 
ministrative techniques. Progress is also be- 
ing made in local government but rigid limi- 
tations remain on the ability of localities to 
borrow money, and finance long-term 
projects. 

Among the upper classes a great deal of 
anti-Americanism remains but among the 
lower classes one discerns little. The word 
Dulles has become a symbol of all that is 
wrong in America, Less talk is heard about 
Little Rock, since there is an increasing 
amount of prejudice color bar in Britain. 
Dance halls are discriminating and so are 
most employers. At London University only 
5 percent of the colored students were able 
to secure part-time employment whereas for 
white almost all that applied got some. 

The National Health Service is working 
better although most doctors are still very 
bitter. One difficulty ls, mostly in London, 
that many. doctors that can make their living 
in treating patients for cash fees have not 
joined and in the West End this means al- 
most every better doctor has not joined. And 
as I found out. when I wanted to get a boil 
lanced, all foreigners are expected to pay, 
even though they have the legal right to be 
treated free. When this right is mentioned, 
you will get an appointment, but only in 
3 months time. 

The climate in London in the summer is 
cool and the countryside is lovely. A great 
country, even if they do drive on the wrong 
side of the street. ` 


THE BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR 


The Belgians have done a wonderful organ- 
izational and planning job in presenting a 
remarkable fair to the world. As one who can 
still remember the 1939 World’s Fair (but not 
the 1936 Chicago one, as I have been accused) 
I must admit that the Belgian Fair, located 
in beautiful natural surroundings, tops Jt. 
Only the nighttime commercialized carnival 
atmosphere with its myriad of rides, hot dog 
and ice cream stands leaves something to be 
desired. (At night the pavilions are closed 
and everything is concentrated in the “Coney 
Island" section.) Ispent a great deal of time 

_in the United States, Russian, British, Ger- 
man, and other pavilions. There is no ques- 
tion that the American pavilion is more 
popular than the Russian. The general idea 
of the United States pavilion, namely to show 
the way the United States lives is a much 
more effective presentation than the pon- 
derous Soviet machinery and other industrial 
development. The United States pavilion 18 
an architectural marvel and is distinctly 
superior to the large and more costly Soviet 
buillding. On the other hand the United 
States pavillon could, at little cost, be much 
improved. Its worst drawbacks are due to 
unimaginative management. 

The United States pavilion is weakest in 
its public relations aspects. It has almost 
no literature to offer, is the only pavilion 
that does not sell souvenirs or native prod- 
ucts and has one of the worst restaurants. 
The concession was given the New York 
Brass Rail restaurant chain which offers 
poor service, greasy food, at very high prices. 
A ham sandwich is a dollar, a hamburger 
45 cents, an ice cream soda is, 50 cents. 
‘These are typical prices on which the Brass 
Rall Co. must do very well. The Soviets 
offer a great deal of free literature (even if 
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rather poorly done, see enclosed): we offer a 
20-cent pamphiet. It weuld be relatively 
easy to give away, as the United Arab Re- 
public does very effectively, cheap picture 
postcards of major American sights, And 
why not let Stuckeys or some other souvenir 
chain open a stand there? 

We have an excellent thing in having 
200 cheerful, dedicated college girls on duty. 
But why dress them in the worst looking 
sack dress uniforms possible with most of 
them, since it is cold, wearing ill-fitting 
yellow raincoats. They should have either 
good uniforms or wear their own clothes 
with an armband. 

On the day I was there, the exhibit, Un- 
finished Business; was roped off without 
explanation, which made a poor impression. 
(This is on Negro problems.) It was ex- 
plained to me afterwards that a guide would 
only take groups through so that wrong 
ideas could be explained, and on that day 
the guide was sick. 

Finally there is insufficient material con- 
cerning democracy. The Swiss on the other 
hand have a very effective exhibit’ concern- 
ing their form of government, There is no 
reason why a copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Emancipation Proclamation, 
etc. could not be posted. 

To sum up there is nothing wrong with 
the United States exhibit that better and 
more imaginative management could not 
cure, The famous caption on the 1840 chair 
that “it is typical of most chairs used in 
United States schools today” still had not 
been changed. When I went to the office to 
Suggest a change in this, a Belgian, who 
Was the top man on duty at the time, told 
me smugly that I should write my Senator 
as they thought they had a pretty good 
exhibit and only a Senator could make them 
consider changes. It is this attitude that 
keeps the United States pavilion from being 
as outstanding inside as it is from the 
outside, 

Of the Communist bloc pavilions, the 
Czechoslovaks presented the most effective 


show. In general smaller countries did a 


More effective job as they have less of a 
problem in selection—but the larger coun- 
tries had theaters where in the evening they 
could present cultural events. It is here 
that the United States was particularly 
effective and United States shows were al- 
ways sold out. The Germans had a fine 
building. architecturally but very pedantic 
and hard to understand exhibits. The 
British had poor architecture but interest- 
ing exhibits using a lot of movies. The 
French had a huge, very cluttered up ex- 
hibit hall, but their restaurant was excellent. 

On the whole, the fair, expensive, is well 
Worth & visit. The Belgians publicly say 
they are losing money on it, having ex- 
pected 50 million and getting only 35 mil- 
lion visitors, but the Brussels hotels and 
stores sure are doing well. 


FIRST GERMAN IMPRESSIONS 


The great phenomenon of present-day 
is the apathy of the average Ger- 

man citizen and his nonparticipation in 
Political life. 
by the CDU which, like the Republicans in 
the United States of American, places the 
Popularity of Its leading figure coupled with 
1 or 2 simple issues, usually in foreign 
Policy, into election campaigns. It has 
made littie attempt to imbue into the public 
Any systematic theory of politics. The 
tragic feature of SPD is that it has played 
along in this game of the primacy of for- 
eigr policy. In fact the last election was 
Uttle more than a referendum on the ques- 
tion whether or not the West German Army 
Should use atomic bombs. Adenauer skill- 
fully characterized the SPD as pro-Russian 
and skillfully won the election, even though 
most Germans look upon atom bombs with 
Some degree of fear and uneasiness, But 


This is, of course, exacerbated | 
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they are much more afraid of the Soriet 
Union. Almost every German is anti-Rus- 
sian having experienced personally commu- 
nism in one fashion or another and a more 
sophisticated political approach particularly 
to domestic politics is lacking. One result 
of the political apathy has been the gradual 
destruction of the small parties as the West 
German increasingly votes for 1 of the 2 
major parties. 

Furthermore the institution of federalism, 
despite untyersal grumbling has contributed 
a larger number of dedicated public servants 
and has given the SPD the opportunity to 
govern, and govern responsibly, on the land 
level. It is a great pity that the SPD cannot 
realize that it must get out of thé 30 percent 
category into the 51 percent. Thirty percent 
would have been wonderful in the Weimar 
Republic, but today control rests with those 
who have the power in the head of state 
(hence majority of legislature) which re- 
quires in the Bonn Republic a 51 percent ma- 
jority. Indeed, as the title of a recent book 
says, Bonn is not Weimar. In addition the 
judiciary has effectively asserted its inde- 
pendence—just recently it declared a pet 
CDU law exempting contributions to political 
parties from all taxes as unconstitutional. 
Democracy is making progress in Germany 
partly as a result of the increasing prosperity, 
partly af the intercourse with other demo- 
cratic countries, and most Importantly be- 
cause of the gradual changes in the social 
structure brought on by common develop- 
ments in Western Europe. Many of the 
problems here, social inequality, bureau- 
cratization, urban-rural problems, are com- 
mon to all Western countries. What is still 
a peculiarly German problem is the inade- 
quate understanding of its own history and 
an honest appraisal of the forces that led 
to the rise of fascism and communism, to- 
gether with a greatly underdeveloped sense 
of social responsibility on the personal, 
group, and particularly community level. 
The standard of living here is still lower 
than in Great Britain or France, but like 
in the United States, a great deal goes into 
automobiles, travel, and entertainment. 
This is a hasty first letter and I hope to 
write something better in a week or two. 
Best wishes to all. 

CHARLES R. Foster. 


Uncle Dan From Doolie on Inflation and 
Saturday Work for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


P OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11,1958 ` 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, those of 
us who accept as true the proverb that 
“A merry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine,” are certainly indebted to Thomas 
M. McKnight, publisher of the Moores- 
ville, (N. C.) Tribune for the articles he 
writes under the pen name “Uncle Da 
From Doolie.” u : 

I feel certain that Members of the 
Senate and House can lighten their 
heavy burdens a little if they will read 
“Uncle Dan’s” comments on infiation 
and Saturday work for Congressmen, 
which were published in the Mooresville 
Tribune on July 31, and Augus 7, 1958. 

In order that those comments may be 
made available to them, I ask unanimous 
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consent that they be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Mooresville (N. C.) Tribune of 
July 31, 1958] 

Uxctx Dan From Dootre Says 
Dran Mn. Enrror: There's rumors goling 
around about some Congressmen working on 
Saturday's so's they could hurry and git 
through. Of course, Im using the term 
working“ in its lighter sense here. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I don't git alarmed as a 
rule over things that happens moren a few 
miles from my house, because by the tinfe 
a man keeps his own place from gittin into 
the hands of the banker or the Sheriff and 
figgers out enough answers to his old lady's 
questions and gits used to having his taxes 
reduced by the politicians in ever campaign 
and raised after ever election, he ain't got 
much time left to git alarmed about things 
taking place very far from home. 

But I think this thing of Congressmen 
working on Saturday is heading us fer com- 
plete ruin, It has took me years and years 
to convince my old lady that working on 
Saturdays is unthinkable and un-American. 
When we was first married and I wanted to 
go to town on Saturday I had to claim I 
was going to the courthouse to git some 
farm papers signed, or the cultivator needed 
a new point. I recall that onct I even forged 
a jury summons to git to town on Saturday. 
But a couple wars come along and us men 
folks got bolder and finally got it down to 
where if we want to go to town on Saturday 
we just put on our other shirt and tell the 
old lady we'll be back in time fer church 
Sunday morning. x 

Now, if Congress, a outfit I figgered we 
could depend on to stand back of things, a 
sort of last refuge agin change and un- 
American ideas, is going to start working on 
Saturdays, then things is gitting in bad 
shape back here at home. 

We got three kinds of Congressmen in 
Washington, the good ones, the bad ones, 
and those that is too lazy to show a marked 
trend in either direction. Up to now the 
good ones and the bad ones has been wras- 
sling it out toa tie. If them lazy ones pitch 
in and start working on Saturdays, things is 
going to the dogs fer certain. A heap of 
folks might say that it ain't going to hurt 
nothing if them Congressmen do a little 
work onct in a while on Saturday. If you 
give some fellers a inch they'll take a foot, 
but you give a Congressman a inch and he'll 
take the shirt of'n your back and pass a law 
putting you in jall fer going naked. 

I would appreciate it no end, Mr. Editor, 
if you'd write our Congressman and nip this 
Saturday business in the bud. 

Yours truly, 

UNcLE Dan, 


[From the Mooresville (N. C.) Tribune of 
August 7, 1958 

Dran MR, Evtror: I doubt if you city folks 
has noticed it, but you don’t see many scare- 
crows in the fields this year. The price of 
clothes is so high that a farmer can’t afford 
to dress up a scarecrow anymore. If he's got 
clothes good enough to scare a crow away, 
he's probably wearing ‘em to church on 
Sunday. When you git right down to brass 
tacks they ain't much difference between 
depression and inflation, Back during the 
big depression money was so tight that there 
wasn’t none to speak of, and now it's so 
cheap that a farmer can't afford to dress up 
a scarecrow. Ed Doolittle says it's cheaper 
fer him to move his son-in-law and his rock- 
ing chair from the porch to the cherry tree 
than to rig up a scarecrow to keep the birds 


away. 
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One thing inflation has done to the coun- 
try, inflation plus all these taxes that causes 
a feller to figger his take-home pay. It's 
taught folks to figger that couldnt’ count up 
to 50 afore it started. One feller up at the 
country store said he used to set and dream 
what he’d do if he had a million dollars. 
Now he says he dreams what he'd do if he had 
$2,000,000.21. The extra million, he says, is 
for taxes and the 21 cents is fer them parking 
meters they got in town. 

One thing I don't understand about this 
inflation, They say the banks is so full of 
money the-clerks has to watch where they're 
walking and that they won't stoop over to 
pick up nothing unless it’s a five spot or 
better. But when I go in to borrow $200 I 
sneak up to the window and git permission 
to go into the sweat box with the cashier, 
And I set there a hour twisting my hat into 
a wad and gitting all nervous while they take 
my pulse, my mortgage, and my shirt, And 
even then I ain’t shore I'll git the money 
until they check the title and investigate 
around the country to see if I ever had any 
horse thieves in the family or has been 
black-balled in the Masons. 

Well, 1 see by the papers where they got a 
factory in Georgia that is making wimmen's 
girdles out of peanuts. They say the pro- 
tein that gives a peanut food value makes 
fine girdles. It makes a feller sorter sad to 
think about what science is doing to this 
world. It used to be a feller could pull up a 
handful of peanuts and set on a stump and 
enjoy hisself without worrying. Now ever- 
time he eats a peanut he'll be wondering if 
he ain’t depriving some pore Sa girl out 
of a two-way stretch, 


Yours truly, 
UNcLE DAN, 
Washington Report Ne 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 
OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following newsletter of Au- 
gust 9, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 4 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
Avcust 9, 1958. 

Adjournment of Congress like a mirage, 
Tecedes as it is approached, No telling now 
when it will be, although most important 
legislation has been considered. Many rue- 
fully agree that the sooner Congress ad- 
journs the better for the Nation's good. 

The debt Umit increase resolution to in- 
crease the permanent debt limit from 8275 
million to $285 million and a temporary in- 
crease to $288 million passed handily 286- 
108 (Atcer for). First, it was obvious to 
most that after the goods are bought they 
must be pald for. Even those who opposed 
many of the spending programs, as have I, 
are bound by the majority vote that prom- 
ises later Federal payment. The only way 
to cut spending is to vote against specific 
programs. There is no other way. Second, 
debt limit is a misnomer, It is debt man- 
agement we are talking about, that is, what 
form, for how long, etc. that Federal in- 
debtedness will take, and the Treasury Secre- 
tary must be given latitude to arrange the 
best terms for. Government securities or it 
“will cost taxpayers even more in taxes. The 
pity is, there is no limit on Government 


af 
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pending or borrowing, until and unless we 
have a forced balanced budget. The yearly 
forced balanced budget has been and shali 
continue to be a continuing legislative in- 
terest of mine. Only in this way will the 
people be safe from inflation from Govern- 
ment overspending and be assured of sound 
fiscal Government. Thus far, neither the 
pressure groups, the Congress, nor the ad- 
ministration has exercised the necessary self- 
discipline in spending. The contingent lla- 
bilities of the Federal Government not cov- 
ered by the debt Umit now total approxi- 
mately $283 billion. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act provides for registration, reporting, and 
disclosure of all such plans. Eighty to 
eighty-five million people rely on a million 
or more pension and welfare plans involving 
$30 billion now invested. The idea of this 
bill was to provide regular accounting of 
the financial operations and assets of these 
plans through the Federal Government, 
mainly a result of many labor union mis- 
appropriations and mismanagements of such 
funds. The great debate took place over 
thé requirement of all business firms report- 
ing their plans in detail. Proponents 
claimed that all business firms, just like 
unions, should give detailed accounting. The 
opponents pointed out (1) that the detailed 
and burdensome paperwork would be pro- 
hibitively expensive (over 5 million docu- 
ments immediately required by Govern- 
ment); (2) that employees can be adequately 
protected by a full accounting without the 
Federal forms; (3) that such Government 
regulation will cause many pension and wel- 
fare plans to be stopped; (4) that labor 
unions should obtain their demands through 
collective bargaining, not through legisla- 
tion. The Bosch amendment to exempt 
those businesses with level-of-benefits plans 
(fixed benefits to employees, but variable 

to employers) was defeated and the bill 
passed. How ironic that a bill to prevent 
misuse of members’ money by some labor 
bosses should be used to hamstring business 


pension and welfare plans, to the detriment. 


of employees. That's how big labor controls 
congressional legislation. 

The National Defense Education Act of 
1958, this year's Federal ald to education 
passed much to my sorrow although watered 
down by amendments. The bill provides 
$1,070,000,000 over 7 years for (1) scholar- 
ships, (2) loans, (3) grants to States, (4) 
language teaching, (5) graduate education, 
(6) cotimseling programs, (7) research, (8) 
Statistical. Like the dew it covers every- 
thing. The debate produced astounding 
statements. That Congress would even de- 
bate such a bill I found hard to believe. But 
I saw it and heard it, My objection in- 
cluded: (1) The language barrier, using gen- 
ernlitſes— defense,“ “temporary,” emer- 
gency,” “national interest,“ to justify Federal 
aid, without factual justification, (Has Fed- 
eral Government a greater interest in stu- 
dents’ education than parents?) (2) Fear of 
Russia is motivating us, not appreciation of 
American strength in free institutions of 
education. We must not emulate Russia, to 
beat them. Russia has Government control 
of education. (3) Federal control will follow 
Federal ald, with local control losing out 
every step of the way. (4) Responsible stu- 


‘dents and parents are not developed, but de- 


stroyed, by Federal handouts. (5) Thou- 
Sands of private scholarships will dry up. 
My contribution included; “We are in a 
deficit position $12 to $15 billion or more 
this year. We will meet this deficit by a 
large tax increase or by inflation with print- 
ing press money, cheapening our currency. 
We have a debt of $280 billion and contingent 
liabilities of 6283 billlon. By what right do 
we offer grants and loans under this heavy 
Federal debt? Is it fair for the heavy laden 
taxpayer to - pny taxes, these to be distributed 
as scholarships? Maybe the taxpayer pre- 
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fers sh for a son or daughter. Maybe he 
would prefer the student to hustle and earn 
his way, even as he, the taxpayer, is working 
to provide the needs for his family. Should 
he or the Government do the providing? If 
the taxpayers’ money ls taken in taxes he 
will need Federal aid to support and edu- 
cate his family. So what is the best way to 
do it—by leaving the fruits of labor, the 
earnings in the earners’ hands or by Goy- 
ernment taking it in taxes to redistribute, to 
return enough to support him and his fam- 
ily? It is a simple choite—simply ex- 
plained—with a ‘frighteningly simple con- 
clusion if our choice is wrong. We will all 
be wards of the Government, not just the 
students, or those destitute SEPT SER who 
are bankrupted first.” 


Hold That Camel! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- ` 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Zanesville Times Recorder, one of 
the fine daily: papers serving central 
Ohio, 

In the siden of a few well-written 
paragraphs, this editorial points out in 
no uncertain terms the dangers em- 
bodied in S. 1869, the so-called bond 
revenue TVA finance bill which now 
rests in the House Rules Committee. 

If this legislation is allowed to pass, a 
Government agency will for the first 
time in the history of this country be 
able to completely bypass the Congress, 
and the taxpayers—who have been lit- 
erally forced to pour billions of dollars 
into the TVA empire—will be left hold- 
ing a very shaky second mortgage. 

I am pleased to note that many, many 
thinking people throughout the country 
are becoming increasing aware of how 
bad this particular legislation really is, 
and are beginning to speak out strongly 
against it. I hope that their words are 
not lost to us in these closing days of the 
session, and I commend this editorial to 
every Member of Congress, regardless of 
his political affiliation: 

Hol D THAT CAMEL 

TVA, the socialistic camel that got Its nose 
in the free enterprise tent awhile back, 18 
doing some more shoving. Senate bill 1869, 
passed by that body last year, and recently 
approved by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee, proposes to expand the service area 
of this tax-built, tax-consuming (but not 
tax producing) power octopus by 25,000 
square miles—so that it might logically be 
called the “Mississippi Valley Authority.” 
Further, and perhaps more devastatingly, it 
proposes for the first time in the sad history 
of Government-operated businesses to sell 
bonds ($750 million worth) to the investing 
public and incidentally bypass congressional 
control. 

With the passage of this bill, Uncle Sam 
would be giving the taxpayers the back of 
his hand, since it would wipe out thd pres- 
ent requirement that TVA repay to the Trea- 
sury in 40 years the $1.2 billion of tax money 
now owed. Repayment would only be made 
after the bondholders claims are paid, and 
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TVA could use its power revenues (which 
should go to the Treasury) to build still 
more producing capacity without congres- 
sional approval. 

Tt does not take much imagination to see 
this camel (which we might as well start 
calling the Mississippi Power Authority) 
Kicking the whole private tax-paying elec- 
tric power industry out of the tent. With 
the continuance of such unbridled expan- 
Sion there can be no other outcome. And 
yet, that is but the beginning of the end. 
With electric power generation completely 
in Federal hands, the “nationalization” (a 
nice word for seizure) of all industry and 
all business would logically follow. The 
Planners doubtless have the details worked 
out now—a progression of control so gradual 
we would never be quite sure at what point, 
Or on what day, we finally became slaves. 

Congress, to save its own waning prestige 
and to check the erosion of its powers by the 
williwaws from the White House and the 
snows from the Supreme Court, should arise 
in whatever might it still possesses and re- 
ject legislation degrading to that body. But 
the Senate has already passed this bill. And 
unless there are cries of outrage from home, 
the House, stricken with adjournment fever, 
Will pass it—and quickly, 

But Americans who cherish any hopes for 
capitalism, to say nothing of ever getting 
the Government out of business, must not 
let this happen, 


Soviet Tests Raise Fallout More Than 
United States Blasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Moscow, dated August 1, reporting that 
Soviet nuclear tests have caused larger 
temporary increases in radioactive fall- 
out to Japan than United States tests. 
These were the conclusions of Japanese 
Scientists who reported on the results of 
a study to a conference of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year in Moscow. 

In view of the misleading and vicious 
Propaganda leveled at the United States 
in recent months by the Soviet Union 
regarding United States weapons tests 
in the Pacific, I think it is important for 
us to keep the record straight. In the 
words of Dr. X. Kawabata, chief of the 
observation division of the Japanese 
Weather Bureau, the latest increase,, 
“seems to be due to frequent tests in 
Siberia or the Arctic.” I think the facts 
Speak for themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article at this 
Point in the RECORD: 

{From the New York Times of August 2, 

1958] 

JAPANESE Screnrist Reports Sover TESTS 
Ratsz Fattovt More THAN Untrep STATES 
Buiasts 
Moscow, August 1.—A Soviet nuclear test 

brought larger temporary increnses in radlo- 

active fallout to Japan than a United 

States experiment, a Japanese scientist re- 

Ported today. 
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The reason fs that a radioactive cloud 
has less distance to travel to Japan from 
Soviet test sites and so is hotter on arrival, 
the International Geophysical Year Confer- 
ence In Moscow was told. 

Dr. T. Kawabata, chief of the observa- 
tion division of the Japanese Weather Bu- 
reau, said that the level of fallout intensity 
had been steadily increasing since the study 
started in April 1955. He said that the latest 
increase “seems to be due to frequent tests 
in Siberia or the Arctic.” 

The Soviet Union said March $1 that it was 
suspending tests. . 

Measurement of nuclear fallout over large 
parts of the world is one activity of I. G. X., 
a study of the earth and its environment. 
Dr. Kawabata is a member of the I. G. Y. 
discussion group on fallout here. 


TIMETABLE GIVEN 


Dr. Kawabata gave this timetable for the ~ 


arrival of fallout in Japan: 

From Bikini or Eniwetok, 1 to 2 weeks, 
from the Nevada area, 2 to 4 weeks; from 
Siberia and the Arctic area, 3 days to 1 
week. 

Dusts produced in Siberia or in the Arc- 
tic reached Japan more directly than those 
from Eniwetok, which move with the trop- 
ical winds, then turn near the Philippines 
toward Japan, Dr. Kawabata sald. Dr. Ka- 
wabata explained that fallout was measured 
with every rainfall since April 1955. Meas- 
urements show peaks corresponding to nu- 
clear explosion tests. 

The scientist sald that the intensity of 
fallout radiation seemed to be rising and 
this “suggests a dirtiness of atmosphere 
which is gradually increasing in respect to 
artificial radioactivity.” 

“The level of dust radioactivity 1s steadily 
increasing and the latest value Is at least 
10 times what it has been,” he added. 
“This seems due to frequent tests in Siberia 
or in the Arctic.” 


Hon. William S. Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, as friend 
and colleague, I add my heartfelt tribute 
to the many that are being paid the 
Honorable WILLIAM S. HILL, of Colorado. 
One of the finest dividends that life in 
Washington has paid me and Mrs. Har- 
vey is the privilege of knowing Bill and 
Rachel Hill, Finer friends we will never 
know. 

Congressman BUL HILL will be leav- 
ing us at the end of this session, but 
memories of him will surely remain 
vivid in many hearts for years to come. 
BILL HIL} to me is that enviable type of 
high character and arresting personal- 
ity—easy to know, like and admire, and 
hard to forget for the very human touch 
that is his in all his endeavors. 

I stand with those, too, who say this 
man has left his mark. Some of BILL 
Hri's commonsense has rubbed off on 
more than one piece of legislation that 
came his way, and in consequence that 
legislation is wearing well in its service 
to farmers, to small-business men, to the 
whole American citizenry. 

On this occasion words are inade- 


A7185 
quate. It can but be hoped that Brn 
HILL and his wife realize in some small 
way the void they leave behind for many 
of us as they go back to their beloved 
Colorado. With them go our prayers 
for the happiness they deserve. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Congressional 
Employees Federal Credit Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include for the Recorp information 
concerning the Congressional Employees 
Federal Credit Union, which union will 
soon observe its fifth anniversary. j 

A Congressman made a suggestion to 
& friend back in 1953 that has resulted 
in doing much good and providing finan- 
cial help for many Capitol Hill persons. 
As a result of that suggestion, assistance 
has been made available to House em- 
ployees suddenly stricken by misfortune, 
disaster, tragedy, and by many other 
acute and often desperate situations 
requiring quick financial aid. His sug- 
gestion resulted in the organizing of the 
Congressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union. 

This credit union, which will soon ob- 
serve its fifth anniversary, has proven 
both helpful and profitable to the em- 
ployees of our offices and others em- 
ployed by the House of Representatives. 
For instance, many an employee faced 
with the sudden need to return to his 
member’s district on urgent business, 
and being short of funds, has found 
quick assistance at the credit union 
office. This is but 1 of the 50 or more 
uses to which the more than 2,100 loans, 
made by our credit union, amounting to 
over $450,000, have been put. 5 

Our credit union began its operations 
in August of 1953 with about $150 on 
deposit put there by the charter mem- 
bers, It now has assets of over $130,000. 
Deposits owned by 819 persons employed 
on the Hill, on July 1, amounted to $123,- 
064.39. It has current 416 loans 
amounting to $96,952.05. It has, includ- 
ing July increases, $37,295.26 in outside 
Government-approved investments. Our 
credit union has consistently paid 4 per- 
cent dividends since its first year, when 
it paid only 3 percent. Our credit union 
has exceeded the reserve bad loans re- 
quirements of the Government and in 
addition started 1958 with undivided 
profits of $1,461.26. Each passing month 
has seen an increaes in its growth, de- 
posits having increased from $6,625.29 on 
January 1, 1954, to more than $130,000 
as of July 21, 1958; its members from 158 
to 819 during the same period. During 
1953 it loaned during its part-year of 
operation $4,328.82. During 1957 it 
loaned $183,882.85 to the employees of 


the House. Its average deposit increased 
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from $41.33 in 1954 to 8156.36 in July 
1958 and for 1958 its growth is running 
well ahead of 1957. 

Our credit union, as one of its bene- 
fits to its members, pays for insurance 
on its members, based on each member's 
age and deposit. For instance, a credit 
union member not over 55 years old who 
has $1,000 on deposit, automatically has 
an equal amount of insurance payable 
in event of death or total and permanent 
disability. It he has only 1 share or $5 
on deposit, he has $5 insurance paid by 
the credit union. Our credit union loans 
are also insured by the credit union and 
any borower who dies or becomes totally 
and permanently disabled, has his loan 
balance paid by the insurance company. 

The operating personnel of our credit 
union is: president, Miss Arista Huber— 
Congressman Jenkins of Ohio; vice 
president, L. K. Alderman, Jr—Con- 
gresman Barden of North Carolina; sec- 
retary,’ Miss Pauline Graves—House 
Agriculture Committee; treasurer and 
former president, Ralph A. Patterson— 
Congressman Wainwright of New York. 
The 7 directors, in addition to the 4 
officers are: John T. Calkins—Congress- 
man Robison of New York; William H. 
Hackett—Congressman Cederberg of 
Michigan; and W. H. Palmer—House 
Property Custodian's Office. Robert B. 
Vail is the assistant treasurer and man- 
ager. Among others who are contribut- 
ing valuable assistance in the operation 
of the credit union are Henry C. Oglesby, 
Helen Goldsmith, Frank Crowley, Vir- 
ginia Morris, Barbara Burke, Mary Bow- 
man, Clara Herman, Marie Ridgeway, 
Joan LeFevre, Lud Andolsek, Eugene 
Krizek, William F. Vail, and others. 

I am sure the development of our Con- 
gressional Employees Federal Credit 
Union, which Members of Congress are 
eligible and cordially invited to join, will 
be of interest to us all. 

A copy of its July financial and sta- 
tistical report may be had by phoning 
the credit union in the House Folding 
Room, extension 2215. 


Pentagon in Contractual, Whirl Over 
Space Weapon Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following article, Penta- 
gon in Contractual Whirl Over Space 
Weapon Management, which appeared 
in the August issue of Aeronautical Pro- 
curement magazine. : 

The author, Allen M. Smythe, a finan- 
cial writer, has written a number of 
business articles pertaining to national 
defense in financial, trade, and military 
journals: 
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PENTAGON IN CONTRACTUAL WHIRL Over SPACE 
WEAPON MANAGEMENT 
(By Allen M, Smythe) 

With our weapons systems increasing in 
complexity, size, and lethality as we enter 
the space age, the Pentagon realizes that 
management and contractual policies Tor 
producing these new weapons will have to be 
adjusted. Relationships of the prime con- 
tractor and his major component subcon- 
tractors are being reexamined. 

Airframe manufacturers, disturbed by of- 
cial warnings that prime contracts for guided 
missiles and spaceships may be shifted to 
electronic and rocket propulsion firms, have 
been urging the armed services to adopt 
some form of team contractors. The Navy 
already has established a group management 
for the Polaris program. The Air Force is 
introducing a plan with the Initial awarding 
of the first phase of development contracts 
to two teams of contractors. 

The Atlas system concept is one whose 
workability can be debated. Convair, listed 
as the prime contractor, will build the air- 
frame and be responsible for testing. Asso- 
ciate contractors will produce the propulsion 
engines, guidance system, nose cone, and 
other large and complex components. 
Ramo-Wooldridge has been awarded the in- 
spection and technical supervision. In ac- 
tual practice, management responsibility 
rests with the Ballistic Missile Division of 
the Materiel Command. Such management 
duties for the Air Force officers were not 
contemplated. 

While the Ballistic Missile Division is set 
up as a permanent agency, the Special Proj- 
ects Office of the Navy is a témporary unit 
to expedite the building of the entire Po- 
laris program—nuclear-powered submarines, 
shore facilities, and testing vessels, as well 
as the Polaris IRBM. 

The Special Projects Office has a team con- 
cept for the management of this program, 
including various agencies of the Navy and 
main contractors alike. For instance, the 
steering committee has representatives from 
the Bureau of Ships, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Naval Ordnance Laboratories, Lockheed, 
Sperry, Aerojet, Westinghouse, and M, I. T. 
It is an efficient and workable group for the 
management and timing of the program. 

The Special Projects Office has complete 
and positive control over all management 
activities. In effect, the Bureaus and con- 
tractors act as subcontractors for the over- 
all program. Letters of intent, cost-plus 
contracts, and price-redetermination con- 
tracts are made by negotiation with the in- 
dividual firms according to Navy procedure. 

The initial Air Porce Dyna-Soar project 
awards go to two teams of contractors. One 
group consists of Boeing, General Electric, 
Aerojet, North American, Ramo-Wooldridge, 
and Chance Vought. The second group con- 
sists of Martin, Bell, and Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell. The funding of this initial develop- 
ment work is not expected to run over 65 
million, 

The Dyna-Soar, incidentally, is a vehicle 
which can be propelled through the upper 
atmosphere or orbit around the earth. It 
can be brought back to earth, and can be 
used both for bombing or reconnaissance. 
Its complexity will require scientific skills 
that are not available in any one company. 

Detailed contractual arrangements have 
yet to be made with these contractors. Con- 
tract extensions, amendments, and termina- 
tions are to be expected as technical pro- 
gress and scientific breakthroughs are made. 
The whole theory of team contractors is on 
a trial-and-error basis in this instance. 

Earller this year, the Air Force asked for 
cooperation from airframe firms and their 
trade groups to help solve the financial, 
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management, and legal problems inherent 
in the weapons systems of outer space. 
They asked that industry devise a plan that 
would fit in with present Defense Department 
policies, such as ald to small business. They 
emphasized that management proposals 
were the outstanding needs of the present 
procurement policies. 

Combined proposals of two or more con- 
tractors would be considered by the United 
States Air Force Selection Board in making 
awards. These combined efforts would be 
considered either permanent or for a single 
specific weapon. 

Most of the airframe companies are en- 
thusiastic over this suggestion. It offers 
them greater financial security and profits 
and maintains their standing as important 
military contractors. 

Electronic firms and rocket propulsion 
builders are not so enthusiastic. Electronic 
trade groups have been urging the Pentagon 
to give their members more prime contracts 
for guided missiles. They have a compell- 
ing reason: Most of the scientific skill and 
cost go to electronic firms, regardless of type 
of contract. 

Rocket propulsion companies whose tech- 
nical experts have been responsible for 
many of the scientific breakthroughs for 
spaceships are also anxious for the prestige 
and responsibility as prime contractors on 
these new weapons systems. 

While different trade associations may re- 
flect various viewpoints, they agree on one 
point—the concept of team contractors may 
run afoul of antitrust laws. Many prefer 
that the Pentagon request special legisla- 
tion to clear this up in advance, recalling 
the difficulty of retroactive and clarifying 
amendments to the renegotiation, profit- 
limiting, and other restrictive laws, 

The team approach to the management 
problems for producing the weapons of the 
future hinges on the single point of re- 
sponsibility for a weapon system manager. 
Should this manager be a national defense 
agency, an engineering management firm, a 
unit of a scientific organization, a major 
contractor, or a technical Jaboratory? There 
are some positive views, if not unanimity, 
on the subject. 

One thing is certain, While present man- 
agement systems are O. K. in theory, they 
are ponderous in operation. The weakness 
is the lack of emphasis on efficient manage- 
ment, plus the inability to reorganize when 
difficulties arise at the top level of admin- 
istration. Industry observers, as well as 
Pentagon officials, now agree that manage- 
ment contro! is the key to effective weapons, 
fast delivery, and reasonable costs. Time 
will tell whether the team approach is the 
answer, 


Raymond Albert Young Is Louisiana 
Champion Competing in Teen-Age 
Road-e-o 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, the sev- 
enth Annual Jaycee National Safe Driv- 
ing Teen-Age Road-e-o is under way in 
Washington this week and I take much 
pride in the fact that the Louisiana 
champion in this event is from my con- 
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gressional district. He is Raymond Al- 
bert Young, son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Young of Centerville, La., who won State 
honors in the Louisiana finals held at 
Lafayette. He is accompanied to Wash- 
ington by Ted L. McIntyre, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. P. McIntyre, of Franklin, 
La., a member of the board of directors 
of the Franklin Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Fifty-one top teen-age automobile 
drivers from the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii are 
participating in the national finals of 
the Road-e-o which opened today and 
will continue through Thursday. They 
are indicative of the interest and en- 
thusiasm of over 300,000 teen-agers in 
more than 2,500 Junior Chamber of 
Commerce communities who believe that 
good driving is just as much their re- 
sponsibility as it is of other age groups. 

The purpose of this very deserving 
project is to give young drivers the op- 
portunity to prove their ability to drive 
safely, improve their driving habits and 
attitudes, and to stimulate community 
interest in high school driver education 
programs, 

Each State participant receives an all- 
expense paid 4-day trip to Washington 
to compete for the 3 top awards—$2,000, 
$1,500 and $1,000 educational scholar- 
ships to be presented at a banquet 
Thursday night. The contestants un- 
dergo a thorough examination of their 
driving ability, knowledge of the rules of 
the road, and a personal evaluation of 
their attitudes and aptitudes will be 
weighed before the winners are an- 
nounced. The various events are being 
staged at the Willard Hotel, road-e-o 
headquarters, and at the National Guard 
Armory. 

I am happy to join with all other 
Louisianians in wishing our State cham- 
pion the best of luck in the road-e-o 
finals, and in the hope-that he will be- 
come the national champion, 


Communists in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, recent 


international events have clearly pointed 
out that the United States and the free 
world must face, for years to come, a 
continuing struggle. e 
The principles of our life and Govern- 
ment are under constant challenge. 


Every moment of disinterest and relaxa- 


tion will be capitalized upon as the time 
for a forward encroachment by inter- 
national Communists and their fol- 


_ lowers. 


The United States has just adopted 
the largest military budget in our peace- 
time history. We are all agreed we must 
be militarily strong to withstand any 
aggressive action, 
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Yet the most distressing gains against 
the free world in recent years have not 
been made by direct military attacks. 
The gains have been achieved by indirect 
means. j . 

We in this country must marshal the 
forces and efforts of the free world to 
effectively combat the Communist non- 
military and indirect methods. 

It has been my belief the first place to 
consolidate and strengthen our mutual 
efforts is close to home—Latin America. 
A strong and effective Western Hemi- 
suhere will provide leadersihp and 
strong moral support for the rest of the 
free world. 

Furthermore, as individual Americans 
we must use our enthusiasm and zeal to 
nurture and broaden the base of accept- 
ance of our principles of life and gov- 
ernment. 

Our citizens have asked many times 
what can we do? There are many ways 
by which the individual can help foster 
and improve better international rela- 
tions for his country. r 

In Florida we have been very conscious 
of this, particularly in my district. 

I take this opportunity to set forth for 
my colleagues’ attention these following 
two articles—which have appeared in 
the Miami Herald and the Miami News— 
of a series on Communist activity in 
Latin America: 

From the Miami (Fla) Herald of August 5, 
1958] 

Moscow Is Boss, ARGENTINE EDITOR BRAGS OF 
Porc 


(By Al Neuharth, Herald nssistant managing 

y editor) 

(This is another in a series of articles 
about Communist activity in South Amer- 
ica.) \ 

Burnos Amrs.— When we walked into the 
offices of La Hora,.the daily Communist 
newspaper here, the headlines of its latest 
edition screamed: 

“England and the United States Prepare 
To Increase Their Aggression.” 5 

Beneath it in smaller type: 

“Russin Denounces It.” 

This was the Moscow mouthpiece in 
South America, feeding its readers the 
Pravda and party line. 

We asked Ernesto Giudici, La Hora's chief 
editor, where he got the news dispatches for 
his newspaper, 

“Some from Tass (Russia's official news 
agency) and many we write ourselves,” the 
Red editor explained. 

He wasn't kidding. 

Out in the newsroom, reporters sat around 
rewriting wire service stories. The purpose: 
Te take out the objective and factual as- 
pects, and substitute the Communist Party 
line. 

This is the type news Ernesto and his 
comrades have been publishing here for 3 
months. They claim 80,000 copies of La 
Hora (The Time) are being bought dally by 
readers in Buenos Aires. 

Whatever the number, they're getting a 
strict Red Party line, straight from Moscow. 

Ernesto and his buddies made no pre- 
tense of being just a national Communist 
Party, as some Reds claim elsewhere in 
South America, These boys are proud of 
being a part of Moscow’s international com- 
munism. 

They talk as they write. Listen to some 
of the exchanges and you'll get the thinking 
of these Red neighbors. 
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We asked Ernesto, tongue in cheek, if he 
approved of our landing marines in Lebanon. 

“The best thing you can do is get the hell 
out of Lebanon just as fast as possible.” 

On that subject, we noted that Buenos 
Aires Reds stormed the American Embassy 
here 2 weeks ago in protest against the Le- 
banon situation. A crowd of 1.000 threw 
rocks and ink bottles. 

We figured those ble Red news- 
papermen wouldn't admit to any part in that 
riot. But we sprung the question anyway. 

“The whole bunch of us were right in the 
middle of that,” he proclaimed proudly. 

No hedging. No double-talk, These 
give it to you straight. They have been com- 
missioned by Moscow to communism 
through this part of the world, and they 
aim to do their job. 

Ernesto and his comrades take themselves 
seriously. But that outlook isn’t shared by 
the Argentine government of President Fron- 
dizi. e 

The Communist Party has legal staus in 
this country, The government considers it 
no threat. 

We asked Dr. Mariano Wainfeld, assistant 
to President Frondizi, about La Hora's claim 
of strength. : 

Wainfeid, the Sherman Adams of Argen- 
tina, shrugged it off. He insists La Hora has 
very little circulation and the Communist 
Party has no influence. s 

Ernesto just smiled and called Wainfeid's 
remark stupid. 

The Red editor quickly pointed out that 
his party publicly supported Frondizi in last 
February's presidential election. He admit- 
ted that Frondim had not sought the Red 
support. 

As a parting shot, we asked Ernesto if the 
United States can live peacefully in this 
world with the Communists. 

"If Ike starts a war, New York will be 
destroyed in 5 minutes,” Ernesto promised. 

He's just our next-door neighbor, but he 
sounded like Nikita Khrushchev talking. 


[From the Miami (Fla.) News of August 5, 
1958] 


Reps IN LATIN America, No. 2—Rio WouLD 
Dear von RUSSIAN OIL 
(By Herbert Zschech) 


Rio pe Jawrmo, August 5—The Soviet 
Union's trade offensive has been under way 
in Brazil several months. 

It has been more intense here than in 
many other Latin nations, and last month 
obtained its first success when Brazilians said 
es“ in principle to a barter-trade offer. 

However, the deal depends on conditions 
spelled out by Brazil, There has been no 
indication the Soviets will agree. 

Russia offered to supply Brazil with 200,000 
tons of crude oll—worth about 89 million— 
in exchange for coffee, cocoa, and cotton, 

NO GATE FOR INFILTRATION 


According to reports which have not been 
denied, Brazil accepted the offer with these 
two provisions: 

1. It should be strictly trade, not involving 
currency. 

2. It should not be a pretext for Russian 
trade missions, technical missions, or similar 
groups to be sent to Brazil. 

Alexander Volkov, a member of Russia's 
Supreme Soviet, sald in Rio yesterday that 
the time was ripe for Brazil and Russia to 
renew ciplomatic relations, which were sey- 
ered in 1947, 

The Soviet delegate eaid Russia was in a 
position to supply Brazil with large quan- 
titles of machinery, including oil-drilling 
equipment and nuclear plants with technical 
assistants. 

The recent Russian offer was made through 
the Soviet Trude Bureau in Montevideo, 
which is the hub of Soviet South American 
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activities, to the Brazilian Government's oil 
monopoly, Petrobras, Brazil now imports 
about $400 million worth of oil annually, 
mainly from United States firms, 

Russian trade specialists earlier submitted 
& proposal to supply ships in exchange for 
Brazilian coffee. Brazil rejected the offer, 
but then accepted a similar deal with Com- 
munist Poland for 12 merchant ships. 

ALSO. WANTS MANGANESE 


The Soviets also have expressed interest in 
buying Brazilian manganese. 

Red attempts to extend trade relations 
lately have been meeting with increasingly 
favorable reception by Brazilian nationalist 
groups, including some quarters close to 
President Juscelino Kubitschek. 

The Brazilian foreign ministry has been 
the principal center of defense against these 
tendencies. It remains to be seen whether 
the recent resignation of Foreign Minister 
Macedo Soares will change this attitude. 

Opposition deputies in the Brazilian Con- 
gress have frequently accused the govern- 
ment of attempting to blackmail the United 
States with the Russian trade offers in or- 
der to gain financial and commercial ad- 
vantages in Washington. 


Key WEAPON IN RED DRIVE: NEWSPAPERS 

The Communist press in Latin America is 
a key weapon in the Soviet Union's ecò- 
nomic offensive. At least 15 daily Commu- 
nist newspapers, all boosting the official 
Kremlin line, are being published now. In 
Brazil alone there are six Community Party 
daily newspapers. 


Congressman Roland Libonati: A Job. 


That Is Being Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


- HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, it is 
far too seldom that a Congressman re- 
ceives recognition and praise for his ac- 
complishments in print. However, on 
Saturday August 9, Mr. Drew Pearson 
engaged in some well deserved praise for 
our colleague from Illinois [Mr. Lrso- 
NATI]. Rather than in my own words, I 
am happy to include Mr. Pearson's fine 
testimony to Mr. Lrsonati’s accomplish- 
ments in the Recor under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks. 

In fact, his record of attendance on the 
House floor is phenomenal. Lrsonatr has 
not missed one minute of the daily meet- 
ings of Congress since he took office. 

He has a 100 percent voting record on all 
Toll and quorum calls and, because he is al- 
Ways there, has been called upon by Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN and other leaders no less than 
20 times to make the motion for daily ad- 
jJournments. ; 

In addition he has not missed a single 
meeting of the House Judiciary Committee, 
of which he is a member. 

LrsonatTi has introduced a total of 40 bills, 
dealing with slum redevelopment, juvenile 
delinquency, veterans’ benefits, Alaska state- 
hood, and employment rehabilitation of job- 
less and old people. 

The bill he is proudest of is called the 
Youth Camp Recreation Act of 1958 to 
authorize the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish a summer 
camp program for indigent children all over 
the Nation. 
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Before coming to Congress, LIBONATI was 
elted by the American Legion for the found- 
ing of the American Boys’ Camp at Coloma, 
Wis., which has been in existence since 1937 
and which provides accommodations for 800 
children of veterans and servicemen each 
year. 


Brief for the Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON g 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent months, and year, the severest 
kind of criticism has been leveled at the 
American public school system. All too 
often that system has illogically and 
unfairly been blamed for many of our 
ills. 

It was good, therefore, to note the re- 
cent statement by the Oregon Education 
Policies Commission in defense of our 
educational system, placing in proper 
perspective the role of the school in 
the totality of community action and 
environment. 

Attempting to shift responsibility is 
a normal human frailty. However, 
when the move is on to place respon- 
sibility for our present crisis solely on 
the American schools the attempt should 
be strongly resisted lest it dull our per- 
ception of the proper course of action. 

The statement by the Oregon Edu- 
cation Policies Commission has been en- 
titled “The Public Schools and Our 
Times.” It could as well have been de- 
scribed as a bill of particulars as to 
society's failure to face up to its re- 
sponsibilties. The Portland Oregonian 
has described the statement as a brief 
for the defense in an editorial in which 
the highlights from that statement are 
reviewed. I ask unanimous consent that 
such editorial be printed in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

BRIEF ron THE DEFENSE 

A few days ago we noted that the Portland 
public-school administration was, in effect, 
biting back at school critics in its resolve to 
reduce extracurricular demands on school 
time. This week the Oregon Education 
Policies Commission, membership of which 
is drawn almost entirely from among pro- 
fessional educators, bit back more directly 
and with more sting. 

In a 20-page statement entitled The Pub- 
lic Schools and Our Times,” the commission 
says: “Our present crisis is a total one, not 
just a school crisis. This crisis belongs to 
everyone. And everyone is thereby re- 
sponsible.” 

The burden of the commission’s forthright 
statement is a recitation of the failures of 
everyone in meeting the responsibility: 
On national leadership: “Indeed, although 
conditions may dictate the necessity, the 
fact remains that we have even found our- 
selyes in the contradictory position of sup- 
porting feudalistic governments so as to in- 
sure our oll supply.” 

On parents: “In a busy world of bells ring- 
ing in appointments, of mothers working, 
and fathers serving the god of success, chil- 
dren are being overindulged to assuage the 
guilt feelings of adults. They are overfed, 
overdoctored, and overallowanced. * * * It 
should also be noted that many adults are 
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demanding that the schools get tougher 
while they ask shorter hours for themselves.” 

On the public: “The public sometimes 
manifests more interest in the business, ath- 
letic, and social aspects (of educational in- 
stitutions) than in the academic.” 

On advertising: “While a school child may 
be learning about Franklin's frugality, out 
of school he is to buy and be happy.” 

On the press: “Stories about the signifi- 
cant issues of our time often get pushed to 
obscure positions in daily papers by more 
sensational topics of passing interests. Or 
they are diminished by traditional news 
formulas which equate them in space and 
form with leas important stories.” 

On Congress; “The Congress piously places 
the words ‘under God’ in our flag pledge, 
and then many Congressmen advocate a 
Federal scholarship bill limited to science 
and mathematics students. Yet every true 
scientist knows that we must preserve those 
disciplines which transcend fact in the 
search for truth.” 

There is substance in the educators’ saucy 
rebuttal; although we can’t see any chance 
of improvement by putting the schoolmas- 
ters in the place of the news editors—or vice 
versa. There would have been greater sub- 
stance had the commission acted fully on 
its own admonition: “To understand the 
nature of this crisis we need to look far be- 
yond the schools, yet keep them within our 
vision.” There is no critical scrutiny of the 
schools here beyond the admission that they 
have not reached their goals. 

Perhaps this is explained in the foreword: 
“This statement is not intended to offer 
solutions to school problems. Later state- 
ments will deal with specific problems and 
recommendations for possible action.” 

These later statements should reveal 
whether the commission intends to take a 
positive and critical role in the direction of 
Oregon education policies or purposes merely 
to supplement its able brief for the defense 
of the schools. 


The Political Doctors of the AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle recently appeared in the San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) Chronicle of June 30, 1958, 
discussing the social philosophy of the 
AMA. 

It was most interesting to me to see 
the daily press recognize that the people 
of this country have not yet been able 
to drag the American Medical Associa- 
tion kicking and struggling into the 20th 
century. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue POLITICAL DOCTORS or THE AMA 

As we say goodby to the doctors who have 
been visitors in San Francisco during the 
American Medical Association's convention. 
our thoughts and feelings are mixed. 

Last week's reports of splendid advances in 
medical research made exciting reading; they 
captured our lay imagination and inspired 
our gratitude. The operation on Tommy 
Hunter's heart made all who watched it 
the debtors of the wonderfully skillful people 
who performed it. 

Yet while we were edified by the scientific 
achievements of the medical profession, its, 
sociopolitical proceedings left us limp and 
pale and gasping for breath. Any layman 
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reconciled to the 20th century could hardly 
help wondering if the heart that beats be- 
neath the white coat does not beat with long- 
ing for the return of the 19th. 

The social viewpoint revealed by the AMA's 
house of delegates was ‘old-fashioned and 
stuffy and foundered under clichés. In their 
resolutions on public affairs, the doctors fell 
miles behind the other scientific professions. 
The explanation for this, we suppose, is that 
the intending medico's training is never 
really broadening after he leaves high school. 
Specialization atrophies his opportunity to 
acquire a social understanding. Thus, when 
the rubber gloves are removed and the ple- 
nary session is in order, a group of rather 
ignorant and discontented lobbyists for the 


Status quo ante McKinley responds to the 


knock of the gavel. The clarity of mind that 
defeated polio is left at home in the labora- 
tory and the spokesmen for medicine ad- 
dress themselves to issues that bring them 
income-tax- problems. 

When the delegates shouted their opposi- 
tion to the idea of extending medical care 
to the aging beneficiaries of social security, 
when they raised their hands to deny people 
the right to chose closed-panel medical 
programs, when they declined to permit their 
Own members to elect old-age coverage under 
social security, an image was created. Some- 
how it was not in character with the image 
of the selfiess, white-bearded, ministering 
physician that public relations counsels have 
taught us to venerate. 


Gen. Alvin C. Welling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr, MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, I have noted with pleasure that 
the President has nominated and the 
Senate confirmed the appointment of 
Col. Alvin C. Welling to the rank of 
brigadier general. Having had the op- 
portunity of observing General Well- 
ing's fine performance of duty in several 
roles in the CBI in World War II, as 
district engineer in Baltimore, and more 
recently as Engineer Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, it is gratifying 
that his outstanding ability is recog- 
nized by the Department of the Army. 
His friends and associates will look for- 
ward with confidence to his continued 
Success in the present and future as- 
signments. 

Under leave granted, I include here- 


With an editorial from the Washington 


Daily News of August 2, 1958. It reads: 
COLONEL WELLING: SPARKPLUG u 


This is a birthday of sorts for Colonel 
Alvin C. Welling, who stepped into the tick- 
lish job of District Engineer Commissioner 
Just a year ago, 

On his first anniversary as a city official, 
We wish to congratulate our town on its 
good fortune. 

Urbane, witty, polished, but as sharp as 
a tack, he has proved to be just the sort 
of sparkplug this hamstrung city govern- 
ment needs. 

Some men can not stand to see a job un- 
done. It bothers them, Bo they go out 
and do it. 
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Colonel Welling is like that. We may not 
always agree with him, or expect to, but 
it is a pleasure to have him around, because 
you know where he is, and what he is doing, 
and he is always doing. 

Now President Eisenhower has nominated 
him for brigadier general, the rank held by 
his immediate predecessors and one he 
richly deserves. We are confident that he 
will get his star with all the dispatch to 
which, in matters relating to Welling, we 
have become accustomed, 


Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Eman- 
uel Celler Over Radio Station WINS, 
New Vork City, Sunday, August 10, 
1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the transcript of my weekly 


broadcast over Station WINS, New York 


City, Sunday, August 10, 1958: 
THE UNATTAINABLE SUMMIT 


Khrushchev has once again changed 
course. He now wants no summit confer- 
ence, The switch this time should unify 
the West against him, Also, he has relieved 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 
of the burden of a summit conference, In 
truth, the latter only paid lipservice to a 
summit conference they did not want. 

Khrushchev is now in retreat. He is no 
longer master of the “Red House,” that is, 
the Communist world. He went to China to 
meet with his old friend, Mao Tse-tung, 
Premier of China, The latter must have 
told him off, and Khrushchev was forced to 
refuse the summit conference under the Se- 
curity Council’s auspices because this would 
bring to the Council table Chiang Kai-shek 
of Nationalist China and not Mao Tse-tung. 
Khrushchey countered by suggesting a U. N. 
Assembly meeting and very properly, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower accepted. This is what we 
wanted in the first place. 

It may be feasible now, in the General As- 


sembly, gradually to enlarge the U. N. in- 


spection forces in the Middle East. They 
could police the areas against direct and in- 
direct aggression. This would be a great 
step forward in maintaining peace in that 
troubled area, 

In his latest note, Khrushchey again de- 
livered one of his abrasive, infuriating lec- 
tures and asked why American and British 
troops are not withdrawn from Lebanon and 
Jordan. We might well ask why Soviet 
troops are not withdrawn from Hungary. In 
the Assembly meeting there will undoubt- 
edly be the airing of these charges and coun- 

In any event, any promise that 


~Russia would make below the summit or at 


the summit, would be like pie crust—easily 
broken. 

If you. turn the pages of history, you will 
see that Russia has only on the rarest occa- 
sions recognized its treaty obligations. Be- 
tween 1917, when the Communists came into 
power in Russia, and 1957, a period of 40 
years, the rulers of the Red domain made 26 
highly important international agreements 
with the non-Red world and violated every 
2 of them. Let me cite a few of these 
damaged and violated treaties. 
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In 1928. the Soviet Government joined 
us in the Kellogg-Briand Disarmament Pact 
to outlaw war. Five times in 1939 and 1940, 
Russia breached her obligation and invaded 
3 Latvia, Estonia, Poland, and Ro- 


In 1932, Russia signed a nonaggression 
past with Finland. Seven years later, in 
1939, she invaded the territory of Finland. 

In 1934, Poland’ signed a nonaggression 
pact with Russia, which pact Russia vio- 
lated in 1939, when the Red Army invaded 
Poland. It was then that Moscow split Po- 
land with Nazi Germany. 

In 1945, at Yalta, Stalin agreed with 
Roosevelt and Churchill that, subsequent to 
Hitler's defeat, the liberated nations would 
solve their economic and political problems 
by democratic means. Instead, Moscow 
breached the agreement in Albania, Bul- 
garia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, and 
Romania. 

In 1945, Russia and Yugoslavia entered 
Into a 20-year treaty of friendship and mu- 
tual aid, which 4 years later was denounced 
by Russia when Stalin expelled Tito from 
the Cominform. 

Again in 1945, Truman, Stalin, and 
Churchill at Potsdam, agreed that defeated 
Germany, occupied by the United States, 
Russia, Britain, and France, should receive 
equal treatment in all occupation zones. 
Now only the Bonn Republic, occupied by 
the Western powers, is a sovereign state. 
East Germany, dominated by Communists, 
is a vassal of Russia. 

At the summit conference in Geneva in 
1955, the Russians agreed to embrace a new 
Geneva spirit of international friendship. 
Subsequently, Russia sent arms, infiltrators, 
and volunteers to Egypt and abetted the 
ambition of Nasser in his efforts for control 
of the Arab world. Russia, by these insidi- 
ous means, joined Syria and Yemen to 
Egypt. 

Thus what can we expect from any U. N. 
Assembly meeting as far as Khrushchev and 
Red Russia are concerned—naught but de- 
ception and sheer wickedness. Nonetheless 
we must within the framework of U. N. seek 
to find solutions for world peace, Russia or 
no Russia. * i 

FRANCE AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION ` | 


Now, turning to France and De Gaulle, it 
would appear that De Gaulle, the new head 
of the French Government, has submitted 
a new constitution for the Fifth Republic 
of France. This new constitution is strong 
medicine for the politically ailing France, 
But it is really what the doctor ordered. 

The Fourth Republic of France, like its 
predecessors, suffered from a diffusion of 
powers, The legislative branch was too 
strong, the executive branch too weak. 
There were repeated falls in the Govern- 
ment. Premier succeeded premier in rapid 
succession and the premiers were blamed for 
the many debacles that beset France. They 
were not to blame; the old system was to 
blame. It was like shooting the pianist be- 
cause the piano is out of tune. 

Now General De Gaulle seeks to remedy 
these political weaknesses and would set up 
a strong centralized executive and a weak- 
ened legislative branch. 

The parliamentary form of government of 
France has been handicapped, on the one 
hand, by a large Communist bloc dedicated 
to opposition and obstruction, and on the 
other hand by a proliferation of weakened 
democratic parties, unable to agree. All this 
produced a form of legislative paralysis. , 

Here are some of De Gaulle's proposals: } 

1. The President will be elected for a term 
of 7 years, but not alone by the Parliament 
as at present, but by an electoral college of 
thousands of members, including city coun- 
cils throughout the French ‘union, 
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2. The President, not Parliament, will 
choose the Premier, who will, however, be 
responsible to Parllament. A yote of censure 
by Parliament can force the Cabinet out, 
but also the President can dissolve Parlia- 
ment after it has served a year and force 
a new election. 

8. To end the legislative impasse, any gov- 
“ernment bill will become law within 3 days 
unless blocked by a Motion of censure, signed 
by one-tenth of the Deputies and approved 
by an absolute majority of the Assembly. 

4. Parliament will vote only on specified 
major subjects such as budget and public 
welfare but all other subjects will be deter- 
mined by decree of the government. 

5. The President will have the power to 
negotiate treaties. During grave emergen- 
cles he has the right to govern dictatorially. 

6. A S-member Constitutional Council of 
10-year terms will perform some of the func- 
tions of the United States Supreme Court to 
judge the constitutionality of ali laws before 
they are promulgated, There will also be a 
high court of justice composed of equal but 
uns numbers of Senators and Dep- 
uties, elected for 6-year terms. 

Whatever flaws may lie in De Gaulle's pian, 
in general it seems to me that it is a good 
plan. De Gaulle’s program would be quite 
unsuitable for democratic United States but 
considering the nature and character of 
‘Frenchmen and the mores and history of 
France, his plan ought to succeed. Already, 
the stature of France has been heightened 
under De Gaulle’s determined leadership and 
the country is playing a genuine role in the 
negotiations of the so-called big five. 

In a word, De Gaulle’s constitution will 
establish a strong executive, a reform long 
past due in France. It is hoped that the 
French people in the fall constitutional 
referendum, scheduled for late September or 
early October, will approve De Gaulle's pro- 
gram. 

UNITED STATES -JUDGE PUTS OFF INTEGRATION 
T YEARS 


A Federal district judge, Sterling Hutche- 
son, at Richmond, Va., authorized a J- year 
delay this past week in the integration of 
schools in Prince Edward County, Va. This 
county is where one of the pioneer cases 
decided by the Supreme Court originated. 

Judge Hutcheson said he feared violence 
and he referred to the turmoil concerning 
integration troubles at Nashville and Clin- 
ton, Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark. This deci- 
sion, involving a 7-year delay in the integra- 
tion process, comes as a rude shock, especial- 
ly after the recent decision of Judge Lemley, 
ordering a coolingoff period of 2½ years at 
Little Rock before integration in the Little 
Rock schools can be effectuated. 

The Little Rock decision Is now on appeal 
and arguments were heard before the Eighth™ 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis, the other day. 
The Judge Hutcheson decision must be ap- 
pealed forthwith and I believe the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has filed notice of appeal. 

It is most tragic that these Federal Judges 
have falled to follow the rule of the Supreme 
Court, that integration in the schools must 
be with all deliberate speed. Now we are 
confronted with delay after delay. There 
would seem to be g deliberate effort on the 
part of these judges to spike the decision of 
the Supreme Court. Meanwhile, President 
Eisenhower offers no real leadership on this 
troublesome question. We have no word 
whatsoever from the White House, except 
that we should be patient and wait. Our 
patience is about exhausted. At his last 
press conference the President reiterated his 
conclusion that respect for the integration 
decision can only come from within the indi- 
Vidual. These are cold words of comfort to 
those who feel the sting of segregation, 
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INCREASED SOCIAL SECURITY 


The House of Representatives recently 

voted an increase in social security benefits. 
e vote in the House was overwhelming 
th 375 in favor and only 2 votes against. 

The bill that was passed embodies an aver- 
age 7-percent increase in benefits for all in- 
dividuals now on the benefit rolls with a 
minimum Increase of $3 a month fok, retire- 
ment after the age of 65. 

The average increase for — now re- 
tired would be around -$4.75 a month, effec- 
tive the third month following enactment 
of the legislation. To finance these in- 
creases and to put the soclal security system 
on a more substantial actuarial basis, the bill 
would raise from $4,200 to $4,800 the annual 
wage base to be taxed under the pay-as-you- 
go insurance system. It also provides a min- 
imum increase in the payroll tax from 2½ to 
2% percent each on workers and their em- 
ployers. 

While the increases are not very large and 
the age at which one could start receiving 
benefits was not decreased, in toto, the 
amounts involved will be substantial. The 
increases are consonant somewhat with the 
rise in cost of living. It is a step in the right 
direction, although I admit it does not go 
far enough. 

CLARIFYING LAW ON UNITED STATES FLAG 


On August 5, the House passed a Dill 
which I introduced to clarify the law relat- 
ing to the design and dimensions of the 
United States flag. 

There is no Federal statute which fixes 
the proportionate dimensions of the flag. in- 
cluding the size and arrangement’ of the 
stars in the Union of the flag. These mat- 
ters have been regulated by custom. How- 
ever, a study of past actions on the design of 
the flag each time a new State was admitted 
to the Union, discloses no established pro- 
cedure, For example, in 1912, when Arizona 
and New Mexico were admitted, a joint board 
of Army and Navy officers recommended a 
plan of the Union of the flag and thereafter 
President Taft, by Executive order, approved 
its action. However, when Oklahoma was 
admitted in 1907, the arrangement of the 
stars in the flag was decided without Presi- 
dential Executive order, The Navy simply 
wrote the War Department, suggesting that 
officers meet to recommend a design. When 
these Departments approved a design, other 
agencies adopted it. 

Prior to these two changes in the flag, 
the military services arranged the stars with- 
out Executive order or legislation, but fol- 
lowed, generally, the basic law of 1818 which 
required the addition of a star on the 4th 
of July next succeeding the admission of a 
new State. 

In 1947, the 1818 law was repealed. This 
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1947 act, however, contains a possible am- 


biguity because one section limits the num- 
ber of stars to 48 and another section pro- 
vides for additional stars on the admission of 
new States. 

While I think these sections can be recon- 
olled, I nonetheless feel that the law should 
be clarified. Certainly it will be necessary 
to amend the law after Alaska is admitted 
into the Union, in order that the provision 
providing for 48 States can be changed to 49 
States. 

Furthermore, there should be a Federal 
statute setting forth standards to guide those 
who are given the responsibility for re- 
arranging the component parts of the flag. 
Today there is no set precedent for them 
to follow. My bill would place this im- 
portant duty under the direction of the 
President of the United States. 

There is an act authorizing the Army to 
design flags and other insignia for the mili- 
tary departments only and to advise other 
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agencies on matters of heraldry. However, 
this act gives no express authority for the 
Army to design or rearrange the flag of the 
United States, 

My bill contains flexible provisions and is 
s0 drawn that it will require no change if 
and when additional States are admitted to 
the Union. At the same time, it establishes 
clear standards for the guidance of those who 
will be charged with the responsibility of 
providing additional stars as new States are 
admitted. 


Federal Timber Sales Policies 


EXTENSION ines REMARKS 


HON. ‘CHARLES O. PORTER 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, practi- 
cally no private timber, outside of that 
owned by big companies for their own 


purposes, is available for mills in Oregon N 


today. This means that Federal timber 
sales policies and programs are of vital 
concern to forest products industries. 


Today I conferred in my office for 342 
hours with lumber operators from the 
Pacific Northwest, Western Forest In- 
dustries Association executives, and offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Land Management 
and the Forest Service. Don Barker, 
who owns lumber mills in Grants Pass 
and Eugene, was spokesman for the lum- 
ber mills in Josephine County. 

Mr, Barker presented me with the peti- 
tion set forth below, which is endorsed 
by the Illinois Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce in a separate petition following it. 
The Josephine County petition was 
signed by 22 lumber mills, the Grants 
Pass-Josephine Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Illinois Valley Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The petition complains that the Forest 
Service has not put up timber on the 
schedule promised. It asks for timber to 
be put on the market so mills will not 
have to close, I have referred it to the 
Forest Service and have arranged for 
the top regional officials to confer with 
Josephine County operators in Grants 
Pass at an early date. 

Under leave previously granted I in- 
clude the two petitions: 

PETITION. TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The failure of the United States Forest 
Service to allot sufficient funds from its ap- 
propriations and to assign sufficient techni- 
cal manpower to the Siskiyou National For- 
est is forcing Josephine County, Oreg., into 
a dire economic crisis. This area has suffered 
abnormally heavy unemployment for almost 
3 years. $ 

Timber-using industries constitute the ~ 
foundation of its economy. Unless an im- 
mediate fiow of logs can be achieved, these 
industries must either sharply curtail thelr 
operstions or close completely. 

The bulk of the avallable log supply is on 
the Josephine and Rogue River working 
circles of the Siskiyou National Forest. For 
lack of funds and manpower, the forest has 
never sold logs from these working circles 
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in any volume even approaching their al- 
lowable cuts. . 

‘The forest's hopes for men and money Is 
reflected in its annual sales plans. But the 
volume of logs actually offered on the mar- 
ket simply fails to approach the announced 
plans on which operators and the dependent 
community generally ought to be able to 
rely. 

The record speaks for itself: 


Josephine working circle 
[Annual allowable rut: #4 MM] 


Doficioncy from 
Actually sale plan 

Calendar year Bale | offered 
plun | fur salo 

MM Perront 

18.6 19. 65 5.0. 

27, Mi 10.14 200. K 

15. 17 27.80 wo 

14.4 2. 3 67,0 


Rogye River working circle 
[Annuul allowable cut: 4.0 MM] 


Deficiency from 

sulo plan 
Calendar year — — 
MM | Pereent 
JORG ea 10.3 23 
iusi.. 33.7 vi 
1057.5 200. 7 67 
1958 (1st 6 months) 20. 0 oh 


As this record discloses, these working 
circles are far below their allowable cuts. 

This raises another aspect of the problem. 
Under Forest Service rules the Rogue River 
working circle, for example, should sell dur- 
ing the 5-year budget period 1955-59 a total 
of 5 times its allowable cut plus 1 year's 
allowable cut out of the far greater defi- 
ciency accumulated during past years. 
Hence, for the period 1955-59, this working 
circle ought to market 324 MM board-feet. 
But through the first 3 years of this period 
it has sold only 49.7 MM feet, The plan 
for the fourth year (1958) calls for the sale of 
61 MM feet. It the Forest Service can fulfill 
its sale plan for 1958, and it has never yet 
been financed or manned to the necessary 
level, then in order to achieve the full allow- 
able for this 5-year period it would have to 


sell during 1959 a total of 213.3 MM feet. 


Obviously, the deficiency on this forest is 
going to be incredible unless the Forest Serv- 
ice is willing to take sharp action. 

And, according to the statements made by 
the Forest Service last winter to Senator 
Gore's subcommittee, unless the allowable 
cut is harvested on a reasonable schedule, it 
4s lost forever. Applying the Forest Serv- 
ice’s rules in this respect, it is permissible to 
carry 54 MM feet of the current deficiency to 
the next budget period, 1960-64. Hence, if 
loss is to be avoided, of the 213.3 MM feet of 
deficiency that will accrue on January 1, 
1959, 54 MM may be carried for sale into 
future years. This leaves an absolute mini- 
mum of 159.3 MM that ought to be sold in 
1959 if the community and the Nation are 
to avold substantial loss. 7 

To this community, logs mean jobs, Logs 
mean payroll. Logs mean customers for the 
merchants and taxpayers for the community. 
We cannot survive under this type of forest 
Management. Some of us must have logs on 
the market now for harvest during the com- 
ing winter. Otherwise our mills must close, 
We cannot operate them without logs. This 
will mean still another winter of deep unem- 
Ployment in this community, 

The Forest Service has every cent of ap- 
Propriation it sought for timber sales and 
administration. The allowable cut tigures 
are compiled by the Forest Service, itself. 
Splendid access into much of the untapped 
Areas near our town has been supplied by a 
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magnificent, new, all-weather road con- 
structed by the Department of the Interior. 
This road is avallable to the Forest Service. 
The Forest Service does not use this road, 
And our community starves for logs. 

The timber is here. The access is here. 
The mills are here. The labor force is here. 
We lack only men and money for our forest. 
The Forest Service has the men and it has 
the money. If the Forest Service continues 
unwilling to use its men and its money in 
our area, our community will rapidly wither. 

We ask the Congress, and its individual 
Members to investigate this critical situation 
and to induce or compel the Forest Service 
to put on the market a full supply of logs 
within the limits of sustained yield. If this 
is not done at once, Josephine County can- 
not escape another dreadful winter of unem- 
ployment, loss, and suffering. 


PETITION OF THE ILLINOIS VALLEY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


To Members of the Congress of the United 
States: 

The Illinois Valley Chamber of Commerce 
heartily endorses the petition of the lumber- 
men for an increase in the timber cut in 
the Siskiyou National Forest and the south 
Josephine section of the lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 

The past record shows that cutting in this 
area is far below the allowable’ cut. 

The failure of the Government agencies 
concerned to get timber on the market has 
resulted in a depressed economic condition 
here, and unemployment. 

We believe that the Congress\should adopt 
policies requiring more timber sales, and 
provide the necessary funds to the Na- 
tional Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management to carry out the man- 
date. 

This chamber of commerce is the overall 
civic body of the Illinois Valley, made-up of 
businessmen, professional men, merchants, 
etc., and generally represents a cross-section 
of public opinion. 

This endorsement has been yoted by its 
board of directors, 

Sincerely, 


OREG., 


ALLAN MARKLEY, 
Secretary. 


Two Slovak Cardinals of a Century Ago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, three 
leading American Slovak fraternal or- 
ganizations will hold their national con- 
ventions in the following. few weeks. 
The first Catholic Slovak Union of 
United States of America and Canada 
will convene for its 33d convention this 
month in Detroit, Mich., where also will 
be the 23d convention of the National 
Slovak Society during the week of Sep- 
tember 15. The Pennsylvania Slovak 
Catholic Union, with national head- 
quarters in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will meet 
for its 31st national convention in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., during the week of September 
22, 1958. 

‘These national conventions are impor- 
tant to our social and civic life. Their 
combined membership is over 200,000. 

During these national conventions 
their progress and past history are re- 
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viewed. Last month, during the Slovak 
Gymnastic Union Sokol national con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, their youth 
performed gymnastics and calesthenics, 
winning the praised of the city, States, 
and Government officials. In tribute to 
the Slovak history and culture, I wish 
to publish an article entitled “Two Slo- 
vak Cardinals of a Century Ago,” by Mr. 
John C. Sciranka, of Passaic, N. J., which 
appeared in the Bethlehem (Pa.) Bulle- 
tin and other Peerless publications to 
show the important part the Slovakian 
leaders played in the past. Mr. Sciranka 
is an editor of the American Friends’ of 
Slovak Freedom. The article follows: 
Two SLOVAK CARDINALS A CENTURY Aco 
(By John C. Sciranka) 

With His Eminence Cardinal Stepinac of 
Yugoslavia often in the press on account of 
his imprisonment by Marshal Tito, no doubt, 
it will interest our readers that a century 
ago a Slovak by birth, Juraj (George) Car- 
dinal Haulik, received his red hat from the 
Holy Father as first archbishop of Zagreb, 
the capital of Croatia. f 

Cardinal Haulik was born in 1788 in the 
historical city of Trnava better known as 
"Rome of Slovakia” on account of its many 
churches. In 1837 he was consecrated bishop 
and in 1853 he became first archbishop of 
Zagreb, Three years later he received his 
cardinal's hat from Pope Pius IX. 

Cardinal Haulik was so popular that he was 
chosen ban“ or a governor of Croatia, where 
he fought for the independence of Croats. 
And in spite of his uncompromised leader- 
ship he was never imprisoned like his 20th 
century successor, Cardinal Stepinac. 

Cardinal Haulik is remembered by the 
Croatians as a true champion of their liberty. 
His reign of leadership in 1861 marks the 
golden era in the history of Croatian nation. 

He is remembered as a great humanitarian. 
The city of Zagreb and his archdiocese will 
never forget the many institutions he 
founded and the generous scholarships given 
especially to the poor students. Many a Cro- 
atian family owes its cultural and intellec- 
tual rise to the generosity of this Slovak Car- 
dinal by birth and a true leader of Croatia 
by adoption, 

During the years of 1850-53 he published 
his scholarly three volumes, entitled Selec- 
tions Encyclicae Literae et Dictiones Sac- 
rea,” which was printed in Vienna. The 
volumes are eagerly studied by the theolo- 
gians even in this age. 

Cardinal Haulik died in 1869 and the entire 
Croatian as well as all Slavonic nations 
mourned his death. His full name was Juraj 
(George) Cardinal Hanlik de Varallya but he 
is registered everywhere as Slovak, who loved 
dearly his nation. 

Indeed, the Americans of Slovak origin 
and descent are proud that a century ago a 
Slovak cardinal occupled the throne of the 
Archbishop of Zagreb now vacant by the per- 
secuted Cardinal Stepinac, whose red hat and 
robes are still awaiting him in Vatican. Let 
us hope and pray that with the turn of 
events in Europe, Cardinal Stepinac and all 
imprisoned church dignitaries, as well as 
civic and political leaders, will soon be free. 


ALEXANDER CARDINAL RUDNAY 


‘The other Slovak cardinal is His Eminence 
Alexander Rudnay who was elevated to the 
princehood of church before Cardinal Haulik. 

Cardinal Rudnay was born 16 years (1760) 
before the Declaration of our American In- 
dependence (1776) in the town of Sv. Kriz 
(Holy Cross), the historical county of Nitra, 
Slovakia, from a family of noblemen. At the 
‘time of his birth, Slovaks had quite a few 
lords, known as “zemani.” The future 
prince of the church received the best 
education, His family expected him to 
choose a diplomatic career. He preferred 
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priesthood and was ordained in 1783. A year 
later he received his doctorate of theology. 
For a short duration he was a chaplain on the 
estate of Count Berenyt. Later he was a 
curate at various places. 

His magnetic personality and wide knowl- 
edge of sciences aided his rapid rise. In 1808 
he was consecrated titular bishop and also 
became adviser on church matters to the 
Government in Budapest. In 1816 he be- 
came or 
1819 archbishop of Estergrom, also known as 

om. 


It was a period after the Turks plundered 
his see. His predecessors were forced to leave 
the city, which was left in ruins, including 
the historical cathedral and the archbishop's 
palace. 

The new cardinal went into a planned 
building action and left an immortal repu- 
tation as a builder of a new cathedral and 
other religious institutions. He also built a 
new seminary, which later, to our sorrow, ex- 
pelled many Slovakian seminarians for thelr 
nationalistic adherence to the rights of their 
persecuted nation, Quite many of them were 
forced to come to America and after finishing 
their schooling here they became leaders in 
American Slovakian life. One of the expelled 
Slovak seminarians, Peter V. Rovnianek, came 
to the Cleveland, Ohio, seminary at the in- 
vitation of Rey. Stephen Furdek and before 
ordination he chose to become a lay leader. 
Rovnianek is known as father of the first 
American Slovak fraternal organization, the 
National Slovak Society, which he organized 
on February 16, 1890. He was also publisher 
of the American Slovak Gazette (founded 
October 21, 1886), as weil as the first Slovak 
dally in America. 

All these American Slovak leaders were 
great lovers and admirers of Cardinal Rud- 
nay, who proclaimed on more than one oc- 
casion, although a primate of Hungary, with 
power to crown the King and Emperor, these 
historical words: “I am a Slovak: and though 
I should sit in the chair of Peter, I shall 
remain a Slovak.” 

Cardinal Rudnay built many beautiful 
churches in his archdiocese which still stand 
to the glory of God. 

He was a great humanitarian, which he 
proved on many occasions and especially 
during the famine in Transylvania (where 
Capt. John Smith, builder of Jamestown, Va., 
fought the Turks in 1601-02, for which he 
was decorated by Duke Zigmund Bathory). 
He received his red hat in 1828 from Holy 
Father Pope Pius VIII. and died in 1831. A 
year after his death, Canon Palkovic pub- 
lished his sermons in his birthplace, the seat 
of the literary society of St. Vojtech (Adal- 
bert), largest Slovek cultural institution in 
the world, of which many American Slovaks 
are members, 

The Slovaks, indeed, are proud that at the 
time the father of our country, George 
Washington, was fighting for our freedom 
that a young Slovak, Alexander Rudnay, was 
preparing for priesthood and became prince 
of church, promulgating the same ideals of 
freedom as our Founding Fathers in the first 
American colonies. 7 

The American Slovak youth should look 
with pride to its heritage that over a cen- 
tury ago Slovaks had two cardinals of Slo- 
vak birth, who always gave evidence of their 

love for the country of their forefathers, 
Slovakia, which today Is fighting for its free- 
dom, for which it is ripe due to its historical 
and cultural background of great leaders like 
Cardinal Rudnay and Haulik. May their 
memory live always in our hearts and minds, 
and may it inspire the present and the fu- 
ture generations to preserve these great 
ideals of four freedoms. 


of the see of Sibinia and in 
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Interesting Opinions on Recession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF FENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
\Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, every now 
and then an interesting, different and 


thought-provoking article appears in one 
or more of our newspapers that should 


f 


be given wider circulation than is always 


possible in a given area. 

With this in mind, I want to submit 
for insertion in the Recorp the following 
featured article from the New Kingsing- 
ton Dispatch, New Kensington, Pa, It 
covers the opinions of two. well-known 
labor leaders, Mr. Charles Winnie Keller, 
president of local 302 of the United States 
Steel Workers and John Haser, president 
of Northern Westmoreland Labor Coun- 
cil. Both of these men are qualified to 
speak on this important subject. 

[From the New Kensington (Pa.) Dispatch 
of August 4, 1958 
Do-Nor nid GOVERNMENT Hrr—Recession 
Calin Consprracy To Break UNIONS— 
Union-Bustine PLOT ENVISIONED 
(By Philip M. Haskell) 

One of New Kensington’s top labor leaders 
has indicted manufacturers throughout the 
country for causing the recession and the 
Federal administration for its continuance. 

Charles “Winnie” Keller, president of local 
302 of the United Steelworkers, charged that 
the recession was result of a long-range pro- 
gram on the part of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce to break labor unions. 

Another union official predicted harder 
times in fall. 

Keller also raped the Federal Government 
for doing nothing to stimulate the economy. 

He accused industry of building up large 
inventories and flooding the market with 
cheaply made foreign goods. 

He cited the glass industry as a prime ex- 
ample of an_international cartel dumping 
goods on the United States market, 

“The responsibility for stimulating busi- 
ness rests with the Federal Government,” he 
declareti. So far, he charged, they have done 
little or nothing. 

Keller also hit automation and the tend- 
ency of companies to combine classifications 
and eliminate jobs. 

During one period at the Alcoa plant 
production increased 64 percent while work- 
ers’ earnings decreased 34 percent, he stated. 

For an improvement of the local economic 
situation Keller proposed: 

A reduced workweek to combat automa- 
tion. 

Government spending on public works. 

The plowing back of more shareholder 
profits into the expansion of industry. 

That companies produce more products in 
the local plants rather than having them 
manufactured elsewhere. 

That diversified industry be attracted to 
this area. z 

A prediction that times will be tougher in 
the fall than they were last year was made 
by John Haser, president of the Northern 
Westmoreland Labor Council. 

“The recession is far from over, he 
charged and tho Federal administration has 
done nothing to combat It.” 


j 
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As a cure Haser outlined organized labor's 
10-point program. 

Lower taxes for small incomes, increased 
unemployment compensation, and an ex- 
panded public works program were the prin- 
ctpal points of the program. 

“To have mass production you have to 
have mass consumption,“ he said. 

To accomplish this you have to get the 
young people back to work,“ he continued. 

Union leaders pointed out that 20 years 
seniority was necessary in several area plants 
to hold a job. 

Haser also endorsed Keller's stand for 
shorter workweek to combat automation. 


In the wake of an article of this kind 
the following news item in the same 
paper shows clearly why men in various 
walks of life are giving more and more 
time to thinking about our economic 
situation. 

JOBLESS TOTAL REMAINS HICH 

Despite a slight drop in unemployment- 
compensation claims the jobless in the New 
Kensington area total almost 7.500 accord- 
ing to the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service. 

This figure is approximately three times 
the number unemployed during the same 
period last year. 

Normal unemployment payments extend 
for 30 weeks. For those who exhausted their 
benefits after June 30, 1957, the Federal 
Government extended payments 15 weeks. 

Unemployment benefits range from $10 to 
$35—the average is $28. 

During the first 6 months of the year 
benefits in the area rose to $4,500,000 from 
$2,378,000 during the same time last year. 

Fifteen tem workers have been 
hired to handle the increased load. 


Why 103 House Members Oppose In- 
creasing the Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the July 31, 1958, is- 
sue of the Bremerton Sun explains in 
simple terms and at least in part why 
108 House Members including myself 
voted against raising the debt limit: 

More SHRINKAGE IN Your DOLLAR 

President Eisenhower's new request for a 
$10 billion increase in the ent na- 
tional debt limit means the dollar bill or 
sawbuck in the bank or in your pocket 14 
going to shrink some more. 

The weight and dimensions of your dimes 
and folding money will not shrink, of course. 
But their purchasing power will—in terms 
of beans or biscuits or butter, or in terms of 
anything you may buy. 

In terms of what this shrinkage does to 
the individual and collective funds of the 
people of the United States, this is larceny 
on a scale greater than grand. All the foot- 
pads and burglars of all times surely could 
not have made away with as much of the 
citizens’ money as the process of currency in- 
fintion has accomplished in a single year 
the year 1042, for example. 


* 


1958 


That was a big year in the cycle of cur- 
rency infistion. The Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate calculates that the 
dollar shrank in purchasing power in 1942 
by 9,1 cents, The year 1947 showed a 9-cent 
shrinkage. 

Only 4.4 cents were melted away from the 
value of the United States dollar in 1948 
and only half a cent in each of the follow- 
ing years, according to the committee's 
calculations. In very recent years the infla- 
tion trend has been substantially checked 
but not stopped. 

the first 4 months of this year the 
depreciation of the dollar ayeraged only 0.2 
cents per month. The big. bad fact, how- 
ever, is that the Senate committee figures 
show that from an arbitrary valuation of 
100 cents in the year 1939, the dollar had 
shrunk in purchasing power by the end of 
April 1958 to 48.1 cents. 

In just under 20 years, therefore, the 
value of the proud product of the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has gone off by nearly 52 cents, a bit more 
than half. A $10 bill now in circulation is 
worth slightly less than $5 in terms of 1939. 

Where all of this will end, none can say— 
not even those in the top echelons in Wash- 
ington who borrow and spend the money 
Which puts the Government in more debt 
and requires raising the debt limit in bites 
of $10 billion a whack. 


Tribute to the Christian Science Monitor 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_ HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OP NEW yOrE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, a 50th 
birthday is an important occasion any 
time. The 50th anniversary of the 
Christian Science Monitor is particular- 
ly significant because it marks a half 
century of important contributions to the 
American scene. It marks the golden 
anniversary of a newspaper which has 
done as much as any single publication in 
this country to raise the standards of 
journalism. 2 

The breadth and depth of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor are properly leg- 
endary. I never cease to be amazed at 
the speedy and accurate manner in which 
the Monitor’s outstanding staff interprets 
rather than reports, analyzes rather than 
Tepeats, the major news events of the 
day. I look forward with pleasure to the 
thought-pieces on little publicized, but 
important topics, and the penetrating 
essays on subjects far removed from the 
ordinary spotlight of news events. I ap- 
plaud the Monitor's adherence to a pithy 
style and its stress on that which is really 
important and not what is merely sensa- 
tional. 

All of these attributes add up to the 
international daily newspaper. Its 
worldwide reputation merits that title. 

To the firm hand and leadership of 
Erwin D. Canham, the present editor, 
Must go much of the credit for this out- 
Standing performance. He has consist- 

ently championed the highest ideals of 
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journalism and the purposes for which 
the Monitor was founded. 

It is a pleasure to salute the Monitor 
on its golden anniversary and to express 
the wish that it will continue for many 
more years its unique mission of analyz- 
ing, searching, and dissecting the byways, 
as well as the highways, of the world in 
which we live, 


Comparatively Low Earnings of Employees 
in Gasoline Service Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 v 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, last 
year Subcommittee No, 5 of the House 
Small Business Committee of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, held 
hearings in Washington, D. C.; Denver, 
Colo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Chicago, 
III: regarding distribution practices in 
the petroleum industry. During the 
course of these hearings testimony was 
heard which showed a rather dreary 
financial picture of the average gasoline 
dealer's earnings. ' : 

In the report issued by the subcom- 
mittee—House Report No. 1157, 85th 
Congress, Ist session—it was noted that 
very many dealers experienced difficulty 
in obtaining financing, were dependent 
upon their oil company suppliers, suf- 
fered from price discrimination and 
coercion, and had other grievances, with 
the result that there was a large turn- 
over of these distributors. In confirma- 
tion, in part, of the small financial re- 
turns received by the average retail gas- 
oline service station operator, are the 
hours of work and the earnings of em- 
ployees in such occupation as compared 
with those in other businesses. 

The United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
ducted a comprehensive study of earn- 
ings of nonsupervisory employees in re- 
tail trade for the month of October 1945. 
It is Bulletin No. 1220-4 and contains 
the latest published figures relating to 
gasoline service stations. I shall try to 
summarize some of the findings. 

Widely dispersed throughout the coun- 
try, in the smallest towns and the largest 
cities, individual gasoline service stations 
are comparatively small in terms of em- 
ployment, rarely employing as many as 
eight workers. Composed almost ex- 
clusively of men, the work force is large- 
ly paid on a time-rate basis—although 
some larger companies provide commis- 
sion payments on the sale of tires, bat- 
teries, and accessories. 

Nationwide, gasoline service stations 
employed approximately 390,000 non- 
supervisory employees in October 1956. 
As a group, these employees averaged 
$1.21 an hour, which included commis- 
sions and bonuses, It was found that 54 
pesen worked 48 or more hours per 
wee 
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It appears to be of special interest that 
although the South accounted for only 
about one-third of the total nonsuper- 
visory employment in gasoline service 
stations, it accounted for almost two- 
thirds of the employees earning less than 
$1 and 83 percent earning less than 75 
cents an hour. 

For comparison purposes, I consulted 
the Statistical Abstracts of the United 
States, This indispensable compendium 
reflected that employees in wholesale 
trade worked an average of only 40.4 
hours and earned an average of $2.01 an 
hour. Nonsupervisory employees in fur- 


niture and appliance stores worked an 


average of 42 hours weekly, earning an 
average of $1.65 an hour, and those in 
lumber and hardware supply stores, for 
an average of 42.5 hours, made an aver- 
age weekly salary of $72.68 or at the rate 
of $1.73 an hour. 

Thus, statistics appear to confirm the 
complaints: of small and independent 
gasoline retailers as well as the findings 
of the subcommittee in respect to some 
of the financial problems encountered by 
the retail segment of the petroleum in- 
dustry. From this study, one can read- 
ily conclude that such retail gasoline 
dealers seem financially unable to pay 
their employees salaries equal to that 
received by workers in other merchan- 
dising flelds. 


The Rose, Our National Flower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


HON. JAMES c. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 7 of this year I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 465, designating 
the rose as the national flower of the 
United States and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to so proclaim it. Interest in this 
matter has been widespread and, in fact, 
nationwide. As an indication of this 
interest, the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, meeting in Detroit, 
Mich. for their 67th annual convention, 
adopted a resolution on June 6, 1958, 
urging the Congress to enact legislation 
to designate the rose as our national 
flower. This resolution was submitted 
at the national convention by the chair- 
man of the Gardens Divisſon, Mrs. 
Chester E. Martin of Atlanta, Ga, Under 
unanimous consent, I insert the resolu- 
tion herewith: 

THe Rose, OUR NATIONAL FLOWER 

Whereas the United States of America has 
no national flower; and 

Whereas the rose grows in profusion in 
all States and blooms in all seasons of the 
year and lends itself to multiple use; and 

Whereas the rose by ita beauty has won a 
place in the hearts of the American people: 
Therefore be it € 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, in conyention assembled, 
June 1958, urges the Congress of the United 
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States to designate the flower commonly 
known as the rose as the national flower, of 
the United States. 

Submitted by Mrs. Chester E. Martin, 
chairman, gardens division. Approved by 
policy committee. Adopted June 6, 1958, 


The United States Wise Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


- OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include a very sensible article on one for 
whom we in Massachusetts are justly 
proud for her brilliant and outstanding 
public service to the United States both 
here and abroad. 

From the Boston Globe of August 10, 1958] 
Tue Untrep States WISE WOMAN 
(By Marjorie W. Sherman) 

They all think she's wonderful, from the 
King of Belgium to the push-push boys who 
run the pedalchairs round the fair. She is 
affectionately called the United States wise 
woman in Spanish, and the Germans and 
French and Belgians come to her with many 
of their problems of diplomacy. “Ask 
Madame Howard” is one of the best answers 
in Brussels, and this slight, sweet-faced 
Bostonian can usually help. E 

“Where can I get American apple pie and 
ice cream,” the hungry, homesick New Eng- 
land businessman wants to know. (And the 
answer to that one is right at the Brass Rail.) 

Speaking of apples, green ones, that is, you 
wouldn't believe how many Americans ask 
what the trees are outside the United States 
pavilion. (There are apples—green ones— 
growing right on them.) 

Some questions are harder, at least to find 
the right answer for—can somebody's 6- 
year-old please wade in the exhibit hall pool 
(“it's the only thing he wants to do at the 
fair")? 

Can you find my daughter, she wants to 
stay here and work so she has run away, she 
doesn’t speak any English? 

What is the name of the red flowers in the 
gardens you can see from the road train 
(there are some 2 million plants used In 
the 500 acres of the exposition grounds) ? 

They want to get married at the fair, 
some of them are suddenly afraid they're 
going to die at-the fair. 

Deputy Commissioner General Katherine 
Howard is on demand many, many hours 
out of the 24. And she loves lt. She has 
her family with her, including her pretty 
niece, so her lovely Brussels house (which 
she had to decide on sight unseen and 
which is just as delightfully like her as her 
Beacon Street home here) is full of young 
people most of the time, 

Her decorative red-carpeted offices at the 
United States pavilion make you think of 
the United Nations any day in the week, 
and kings and prime ministers come in to 
refresh their minds as well as rest their feet. 
She bas personal entertained more than a 
thousand of the fair's visitors, and officially 
greeted thousands more, and in addition she 
has given luncheons and dinners in the 
mame of the United States to scores of 
VIP’s in her attractive pavilion dining room. 

She and Mr. Howard still find time to en- 
joy Belgium (which they feel has a lot of the 
conservative, pleasant living pattern of Bos- 
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ton), and their many Belgian at-home invi- 
tations, a real tribute to the gracious intel- 
ligence that characterizes Katherine How- 
ard. 
Her praise goes to so many others at the 
pavilion—the more than 200 girls who are 
the United States friendly, efficient guides 
and who ought, frankly to get a credit rat- 
ing toward a career in the diplomatic sery- 
ice by October and fair’s end. 

They are a most-attractive crew, in their 
chemstrand-nylon gray pleated skirts and 
flower-fresh yellow blouses, their decorative 
shoes and matching gray berets. 

All of them speak French, a number of 
them Spanish and German as well, and 
they've. yet to put a foot wrong, even 
though the arrogant demands of some of the 
Talr's thousands of dally visitors must tempt 
them sometimes, They've been on duty from 
April, living five to a small, neat room, and 
nearly half of them plan to stay on in 
Europe to study this winter, even though 
less than a third of them had ever been in 
Europe before this year. 

About 60 of the guides are college boys, 
and girls or boys, they are wholly a credit 
to their country, and they got the unofficial 
but fervent best at the fair from the Rotary 
Club (and nearly a third of the world's 
450.000 Rotarians are estimated to have 
visited Brussels so far). 

Their own top vote for the United States 
pavilion’s best, in fact, it is most of the ex- 
position staff's No. 1 don't miss” of the en- 
tire fair, is the Circarama, the 360-degree 
Disney color movie that takes 19 minutes, is 
seen standing in a small circular building 
where 11 synchronized projectors produce an 
uninterrupted panorama. 

It’s new to the world, deftly and beau- 
tifully done, makes you homesick quicker 
than the Stars and Stripes, and Katherine 
Howard thinks she must have seen it at least 
27 times. I left her getting ready to take 
Mollie and Ernest Henderson and Bessie and 
Sam Pappas in just as soon as they arrived. 


Congresswoman Florence p. Dwyer 
Among America’s Outstanding 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


EON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been announced by the Office of the 
United States Commissioner General of 
the Brussels Exhibition of 1958 that dur- 
ing the year that Office will present 
American women who have distinguished 
themselves in various fields of endeavor. 

I have been pleased to learn that 
among America’s. outstanding women 
who have been given a cordial invitation 
to be featured in a special program to be 
arranged in their honor is our distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, Con= 
gresswoman FLORENCE P. DWYER. 

Regretfully, it appears, Mrs. DWYER 
has decided she will be unable to accept 
the invitation due to the demands of her 
congressional assignment. This, how- 
ever, is readily understandable to the 
thousands who have followed the legis- 
lative work of this remarkable woman 
in the State Legislature of New Jersey 
and more recently in the Congress of the 
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United States. She is an indefatigable 
representative, specializing in so many 
humanitarian fields in which women are 
preeminent, and her works in commit- 
tee and on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, have attracted wide at- 
tention and acclaim. 


Citizen Patterson Speaks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
venerable age of 82, George E. Patterson 
of 926 Appleton Street, Long Beach, 
Cailf., looks on the passing political 
scene with a long lifetime of knowledge 
and experience. A former attorney and 
newspaper publisher, Mr. Patterson sent 
me the following analysis under the title 
Let's Win” which seems to be of general 
interest: 


Ler’s WIN 

The Republican (or Lincoln) Party is on 
trial. The party organization and leadership 
has been greatly blessed by Eisenhower. 

We have had 12 Republican presidents and 
4 Democrat presidents since Lincoln, The 
writer has personally been interested in this 
party since Grant. We have noticed the only 
time the party has been defeated has been 
when there was a split in the Republican 
Party. For example, the Taft-Theodore 
Roosevelt split. 

The present Democratic Congress, elected 
because, there is a split in the Republican 
party, is making it difficult for our President 
in his efforts to serve our country. He needs 
cooperation, It Is not cooperating with our 
President in trying to formulate policies in 
the public forum. Tell the President. As 
leader of his own party and this country he 
must adopt and enforce the policies of our 
country under the Constitution. All parties 
must unite back of the President in foreign 
affairs. 

Foreign countries must not be permitted 
to interfere in our Foreign Policy. They have 
in many ways in times past. In fact, foreign 
countries have involved us in wars by inter- 
fering in our foreign policy. In the past 
three wars, during Democratic administra- 
tions, foreign powers have interfered and 
have created conditions which lead us to war. 

‘The three wars during Democratic admin- 
istrations, World War I. World War II. and 
the Korean (or Truman) war, cost the United 
States $350 billion and 1,450,000 causalties. 
We must not forget that Eisenhower stopped 
the Korean war thus saving millions of dol- 
lars and thousands of human lives. Like- 
wise, we must not forget we practically 
fought that war alone and paid most of the 
cost alone. Other countries pushed us into 
that war and then scattered. Eisenhower 
had the courage to stand against the pushing 
tactics of other countries. 

We all know how England, France, and - 
Israel tried to involve us in Egypt. We have 
Eisenhower to thank for stopping that war. 
Wars cause inflation followed by defiation. 
“Another fact to remember is that the na- 
tional debt was $16 billion under the Cool- 
idge (Republican) administration. Then 
that debt went to 8283 billion, under Roose- 
velt and Truman. This was besides the un- 
told amount of Democratic commitments and 
vast increases in taxes, direct and indirect. 
Many of these were passed over to Elsen- 
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hower although he had nothing to do with 
creating them. That increased the cost of 
living tremendously. Eisenhower inherited 
the result of 20 years of Demorcatic rule. 

There is talk of cutting the defense budget 
in these perilous times—playing politics. 
The Democrats throw up a smoke screen to 
cover their extravagance. The United States 
Government was in existence 156 years be- 
fore the Truman administration. The Guar- 
antee Trust Company. of New York said: 
“Truman, in his 7 years of office, and the 
Democratic Congress, taxed the American 
people $50 billion more than all the other 31 
Presidents combined including Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.” The Truman administration 
spent more than all the other presidential 
administrations combinad. 

This is colossal stupidity, as most taxes are 
paid by poor people, directly or indirectly, 
Truman’s Attorney General, Howard Mc- 
Grath, had this in mind when he said while 

was President: "I know enough 
about the White House to blow it so high 
the force of gravity. would never bring it 
back to earth.” 

The recent conviction of fraud in the 
Federal court of St. Louis of Mathew J. Con- 
nelly. who wns secretary to President Tru- 
man, and T. Lamar Caudle, who was Assist- 
ant Attorney General under Truman, in 
charge of Tax Division, is typical of Demo- 
cratic laxity. e 

The. Democratic Party gave diplomatic 
Tepresentation to Russia. This was followed 
by Russta sending thousands of their repre- 
sentatives here to preach communism. The 
Democratic Party gave Manchuria to Russia. 
This is the most productive section in China 
and resulted in Russia being in control of 
China. The Democratic Party loaned over 
$11 billion to Russia, gave materials to Rus- 
sia, loaned ships to Russia (which Russie 
refused to return), and gave part of Ger- 
many, Including Berlin, to Russia, and many 
other concessions. All of which made Rus- 
sia strong. Now Russia turns against us. 

The Democratic Party has been under the 
control of big city bosses and labor leaders. 
They forced the nomination of Harry Tru- 
man as Vice President on President Roose- 
velt. Senator Barkley, recently deceased, 
said during the Truman administration, 
when Barkley was a candidate for Demo- 
cratic nomination for President, the city 
bosses and labor leaders forced him to retire 
as they were promised greater control of the 
Democratic Party. The Democrats, through 
their control of committees, played politics 
with our defense in last session of Congress. 

The Republican Party first advocated social 
Security under President Hoover. The Re- 
publican Party first advocated under Presi- 
dent Hayes, the doctrine where local and 
private enterprise were inadequate the Gov- 
ernment should undertake the job. The 
Republican Party put the Government in the 
parcel-post business under President Taft. 
The Republican Party first enacted the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act under President Harrison. 
The Republican Party first championed reci- 
procity with Canada under President Me- 
Kinley. The Republican Party, under Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt was the force back 


of the progressive movement to regulate big. 


business and not wreck it. The Republican 
Party, under Coolidge, passed the first law 
giving organized labor the right to bargain 
collectively. We might go on enumerating 
hundreds of other acts the Republican Party. 
favored, helpful to small business and people 
generally. 

However, there are two elements in the 
Republican Party, the standpat and the pro- 
gressive. When the Democrats were success- 
Tul in Washington the ideas of the progres- 
sive Republicans were confiscated by the 
Democrats and adopted as their own, and so 
publicized. 

The farm problem, which ts a result of war, 
is very vital and the consumer problem is 
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also vital. When Eisenhower took office, 
there was a $9 billion farm surplus, which 
was costing $1 million a day storage. The 
two largest farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau and National Grange were 
against rigid price support. Eisenhower has 
accomplished much, and if given proper sup- 
port by the Democratic controlled Congress, 
will solve the farm problem. 

There are many things which add to the 
farm problem. Labor cost has gone up about 
200 percent since 1940. Now nearly 70 per- 
cent of cost of a product is labor. We all 
labor and sympathize with the laborer. But 
for the plutocratie labor boss to try and 
„make the farmer believe he will be benefited 
by raising the labor cost, is silly, 

Eisenhower has been fighting for the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise, as opposed 
to Government controls and regulations, in- 
dividual liberty as opposed to individual en- 
slavement. 

England tried nationalization of rallroads. 
coal mines, etc., resulting in great deficits 
and losses, Germany did away with Marx's 

Ideas, substituted private for state regula- 
tion and management, and today it is the 
most prosperous country in Europe. 

President Eisenhower 18 trying to main- 
tain the peace and prosperity and keep ex- 
penses down to the minimum, all things con- 
sidered, and serve all the people regardless 
of race, creed. pressure groups or politics. 
wee is a gigantic undertaking. Let us help 

im? 


Coping With the Problem of the 
Drunken Driver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD I. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August II, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I. 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most effective and informative article 
from the New Christian Advocate of Au- 
gust 1958, by Mr. William N. Plymat. 
Mr, Plymat, a leading church layman in 
our Nation, is president of the Preferred 
Risk Mutual Insurance Co., which caters 
only to motor-vehicle operators who do 
not drink intoxicating liquor. He is also 
an able attorney at law. In this arti- 
cle from the New Christian Advocate, 
Mr. Plymat pleads for a realistic ap- 
proach to the urgent task of coping with 
the intoxicated and drunken driver who 
imperils not only his own life, but that 
of his passengers and others using the 
highways and public streets. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. William N. Plymat, entitled 
“We Need an Intermediate Offensive on 
the Drinking Driver,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We NEED AN INTERMEDIATE OFFENSIVE ON THE 
DRINKING Driver 
(By William N. Piymat) 

From the day the motor car first arrived 
On the scene, Americans have been plagued 
by traffic accidents involving drinking. For 
many years we have tried to cope with this 
problem by sporadic campaigns attacking 
“drunk drivers.“ We haye set up heavy pen- 
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altles for this offense. We have developed 
chemical tests for proof of “drunk driving.” 
We have sometimes sent men to prison for 
repeated offenses, and in some States we 
have taken away driver privileges. 

But today we are still plagued with the 
Problem. and it does not seem to be getting 
any better. At least 15,000 lives are being 
lost and at least 200,000 persons are being 
injured yearly in traffic accidents involving 
drinking. It is apparent that something 
more is needed—and I have a suggestion. 

An intermediate offense would be an ef- 
fective tool in the reduction of drinking- 
driving accidents, and the offense should be 
defined simply in terms of blood-alcohol. 

In general, we have been p in 
reverse on this problem. It is said, in sub- 
stance, that it is illegal to operate a motor 
vehicle while intoxicated. And then the at- 
tempt is made to define “intoxication” in 
terms of blood-alcohol. Actually, what we 
should be striving to stop is drinking-driv- 
ing, and the offense, I say again, should 
simply be defined in terms of blood-alcohol, 
It should be illegal to drive with more than 
a certain amount of alcohol, and drivers 
should not be allowed to go past the thresh- 
old of Impairment without violating a law. 

In some States laws have been passed de- 
fining this offense of driving while intoxl- 
cated in terms of presumptions. Under 0.05 
percent is a presumption of innocence, over 
0.15 percent is a presumption of guilt, and 
the twilight zone in between evidence to be 
taken into account with other evidence, As 
& practical matter, what has happened? In 
many places we simply do not attempt to 
convict: anyone unless they have a blood- 
alcohol content of over 0.15 percent. 

I have known a judge to dismiss a charge 
of drunk driving against a driver when the 
test showed a little over 0:15 percent. The 
Iowa highway patrol has said they now file 
driving-while-intoxicated charges against all 
drivers found to have 0.15 percent alcohol 
in blood tests, but they did not say what 
is done beneath that level. They referred to 
the zone 0.05 percent to 0.15 percent as 
borderline cases. 

We should seek to find the point at which 
impairment begins and make it illegal to 
drive with more than that much alcohol, 
Where is the point at whith impairment in 
driving ability begins? 

A pioneer study in Evanston, II., was re- 
ported by Richard L. Holcomb back in 1938. 
A random sampling was made of drivers 
throughout a week, with balloon tests de- 
termining the percentage of drivers who had 
alcohol and the amount in each case. A 
total of 1.750 subjects were tested and only 
24 refused to take the test. At about the 
same time over a period of 3 years, 270 drivers 
in accidents requiring hospitalization were 


tested. 


It was found that only 12 percent of the 
drivers in the normal population had alcohol, 
but 46 percent of the accident. drivers had 
alcohol. And less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the normal population had more than 
0.15 percent alcohol. 

Both laboratory and road tests were made 
in a Swedish study undertaken in 1950 to 
determine the effects of small amounts of 
elcohol on driving ability. Two groups of 
expert automobile drivers, 37 persons in all, 
drove on a special test track designed to 
measure driving ability. One group, chosen 
at random, served as controls; the other 
drank beer or distilled spirits.. All the sub- 
jects performed the test drive twice, the 
alcohol group before and after drinking. 

Among the findings was this: “The thresh- 
old of impairment of driving ability in ex- 
pert drivers is in alcohol concentration of 


-0.35 to 0.40 per mil in the blood.” 


Some of these drivers performed labora- 
tory tests. One was a flicker test—this de- 
termined the ability of the. eye to distin- 
guish a filckering light. A blink test was 
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used and determined the stimulus necessary 
to elicit a blink refiex. The final summary 
of this study carried two interesting state- 
ments: 

“The threshold of impairment corre- 
sponded to an alcohol concentration in the 
blood of 0.2 or 0.3 per mil on the flicker test 
and 04 to 0.5 per mil on the blink test. 
The results indicate agreement between 
practical road tests and laboratory experi- 
ments as a means of testing driving ability.” 

Some very interesting data has come from 
three States recently indicating alcohol in- 
volvement in fatal accidents and the ranges 
of alcohol. In Delaware, in 1955, 138 drivers 
were involved in 97 fatal accidents and of 
these 20 drivers (14.5 percent) had 0.15 per- 
cent alcohol while 13 drivers (9.4 percent) 
had 0,05 to 0.14 percent, and 3 (2.2 percent) 
had less than 0.05 percent of alcohol in their 
blood. But 20 drivers (14.5 percent) who 


were not tested had been’ drinking, in the 


opinion of the investigation officer. 

In New Hampshire in 1955, there were 107 
tests in fatal accident cases, with 55 being 
negative. Of the positives, 14 were in the 
zone 0.01 to 0.04 percent inclusive, 13 in the 
zone 0.05 to 0.14 percent, and 25 in the zone 
0.15 percent or above. > 

In Montana between March of 1955 and 
November of 1956, there were 347 fatal acci- 
dents killing 438 persons. Blood samples 
were obtained from 202 of those killed. Of 
the 202 analyses made, 14 (or 7 percent) 
were contaminated by embalming fluid when 
the sample was drawn. 

The blood-alcohol levels of the remaining 
188 cases followed this distribution: 44 (or 
23 percent) had less than 0.05 percent; 58 
(or 31 percent) ranged between 0.05 and 
0.15 percent; 86 (or 46 percent) ranged over 
0.15 percent. 

In land, in 1953, examinations were 
made in 173 cases for incidence of alcohol 
in motor vehicle fatalities and, of these, 
64 were found to be negative with 7 in the 
zone 0.01 to 0.04 percent, 34 in the zone 0.05 
to 0.14 percent, and 70 over 0.15 percent. 

The really significant information in these 
fatal accidents is the fact that there is such a 
sizable number of persons with 0.05 percent 
or higher of alcohol in fatal accidents. While 
the Evanston study was a long time ago, and 
we might wish there were more like it to cor- 
roborate it, the fact remains that a very 
small percentage of all drivers on the road ap- 
pear to have alcohol, yet among fatais it runs 
high in percentage in all categories. And 
there is sizable significance in the area of 0.05 
percent and higher... 

What I have tried to show is that the point 
at which it should be illegal to operate a car 
so far as blood alcohol is concerned is 0.05 
percent. There are already laws in two na- 
tions to that effect, and support is develop- 
ing in the United States for one. 

In 1926 Norway enacted such a law. 

In August of 1957, G. Nelker, the principal 
executive officer of Ansvar, a prominent 
Swedish insurance company and former sec- 
retary of a Swedish governmental commit- 
tee that investigated the alcohol problem, 
made this statement to me in a letter: 

“According to (our) new law the lower 
limit is decreased to 0.5 per mil. Every driver 
with more than 0.5 per mil (the same as 
0.05 per cent by American measurements) in 
his blood should be convicted for drunken 
driving. In case he has more than 1.5 per mil 
alcohol in the blood he should be convicted 
to prison even if the doctors have found him 
not drunken." 

Dr. Horace E. Campbell, chairman of the 
Automotive Safety Committee of the Colo- 
rado State Medical Society, presented to his 
society a resolution asking that it be made 
illegal to drive with a blood-alcohol level of 
0.05 percent. The resolution was passed in 
September 1957. Opinion in favor of the 0.05 
percent limit is growing steadily. 
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We could leave all existing laws regarding 
“drunk driving” stand as they are and pass 
an intermediate offense law. Such a law 
would simply declare that it was illegal to 
operate a motor vehicle with more than 0.05 
percent alcohol in the blood, and the fine 
could be a smaller one, by a considerable 
margin, than for drunk driving. A lesser 
offense such as this with a smaller penalty 
would help deter such conduct. 

It would not be as difficult to convict, 
since the jury would not be considering 
whether the driver was drunk but only 
whether the driver had more than 0.05 per- 
cent alcohol. This would be a determinable 
fact, and the chemical test would answer 
the question clearly and precisely. While 
“there might be those who would believe they 
could drive safely with blood-alcohol con- 
centrations of 0.05 percent to say 0.15 per- 
cent, they would be discouraged from trying 
since with a lower fine, and a simple blood- 
alcohol test, conviction and fine would be 
more certain. 

It it were possible to get such an inter- 
mediate offense law passed, we would then 
have the job of publishing widely the fact 
that if a man has two 14-ounce bottles of 3.2 
percent beer, or 2 ounces of 100 proof whisky 
and weighs 150 pounds and is an average 
moderate drinker, he is in the zone of im- 
pairment; and if he has 3 bottles of such beer 
or 3 ounces of whisky he will be above 0.05 
percent and in violation of this law. It 
would be as simple as that. 


Nuclear Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, Dask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
article by the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD 
entitled “Nuclear Submarines Doom 
Large Surface Ships,” from the May 1958 
issue of Western World. 

The ideas set forth in this article can 
provoke further serious thought and 
study on the role of surface and under- 
sea ships in the Navy of the future. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUCLEAR SUBMARINES Doom LARGE SURFACE 
_ WARSHIPS 
(By Cuer HoLIFIELD) 

(In urging the West to Increase production 
of atomic submarines with nuclear missiles 
United States Congressman CHET HOLIFIELp, 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy and Chairman of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Atomic Legislation, states that 
today's weapons will be obsolescent when 
the weapons now on the drawing board have 
been manufactured.) i 

The aircraft carrier, since World War II 
the pride of naval enthusiasts everywhere, 
may well be obsolescent—or within 5 years, 
obsolete. I propose to present a line of 
reasoning which is growing rapidly in both 
Houses of Congress of the United States and 
in the free world. 

Within the free world's navies we find a 
growing realization that the day of the great 
surface ship is ending. 


Testimony before United States congres- 
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sional committees, in behalf of the large 
nuclear aircraft carrier whose keel was un- 
obtrusively laid on February 4, 1958, seemed 
weak and even apologetic. The principal 
argument was that aircraft carriers would 
still be needed for limited war purposes. 
There was no real, strong testimony seeking 
to justify the aircraft carrier on the basis of 
a competitive weapon system for use in an 
all-out nuclear third world war. The United 
States Congress reluctantly approved one 
large nuclear aircraft carrier, but it may yet 
be canceled, 

In my opinion, its two sister carriers, re- 
quested by the admirals, will never be built. 
Techniques of faster and less vulnerable 
weapon systems are increasing so fast that as 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald Quarles 
said, “If it. works, it’s obsolescent." 

We are in the middle of a weapon devel- 
opment revolution. Yesterday’s arms are 
inadequate to meet the weapon of today. 
Today's weapon systems will be obsolescent 
when weapon systems now on the drawing 
boards become a production reality. If this 
premise is sound, western governments 
should reevaluate all weapon systems con- 
stantly and cancel, without regard to pres- 
ent money investment, any grand design 
based on nostalgia or tradition. The real 
issue is whether the 4 years required for 
launching another large carrier and the bil- 
lion dollars for the aircraft carrier and its 
complement of planes shall be used in a 
sacrifice to naval tradition or should the time 
and money be used-to produce modern 
hunter-killer and missile-launching sub- 
marines to meet the No. 1 naval threat 
of the Soviet Union. 

Tradition dies hard and military traditions 
die hardest of all. There are still military 
oldtimers who long for the pomp and cere- 
mony of a cavalry company in dress array, 
and there are still admirals and incipient 
admirals who long for the thrill of being 
piped aboard a great ship and the prestige 
and-feeling of grandeur which can only be 
realized from the centuries-old pinnacle of 
naval achievement—the admiral's bridge. 

Today the admirals are clinging desper- 
ately to large surface ship tradition, They 
now ask for great ships that must have many 
planes and attendant ships which they hope 
will protect them from new terrors in the 
form of surface-to-surface guided missiles, 
air-to-surface missiles launched from a 


_plane more than’100 miles away, and from 


torpedoes and missiles launched from under- 
water craft of an advanced power and speed 
never known before. 

SURFACE TARGETS ARE VULNERABLE 


All of these weapons can carry nuclear 
warheads so powerful that direct hits are un- 
necesary. Any of these weapons systems can 
achieve destruction of a billion dollar sur- 
face craft with one hit or near hit. Defense ' 
of the giant carrier now requires total de- 
fense. This is something new. A carrier will 
not absorb the nuclear punch and limp into 
drydock for repairs, so it can fight another 
day. Any nuclear missile from the sky or the 
depths will do the Job. Total defense can 
never be attained, All targets are vulnerable 
in the atomic hydrogen age, therefore all 
targets must be expendable: This means 
that military hardware, whether it be naval 
or air, must be capable of maximum dispersal 
and mobility. It must be possessed of great 
capacity for evasion. It must be either fast 
or able to hide. If its position is fixed, pre- 
determined missiles can be permanently 
zeroed in for push button annihilation., If 
it is on the surface of the land or water it 
can be found and fought by supersonic 
plane or missile. If it moves slowly by land 
or water it cannot escape the techniques 
of faster pursuit and total nuclear destruc- 
tion. 

The argument advanced by Admiral Burke 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
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on January 13, 1958, as justification for the 
new nuclear carrier is based principally on 
two points: 

1. A carrier with its planes is necessary 
for brush fire or limited war purposes. 

The answer to this is that the United 
States already has 100 aircraft carriers. If 
limited war requires all of these carriers and 
more, then I submit that the war is neither 
limited nor brush fire. 

2. Admiral Burke stressed the increased 
Value of mobile bases (aircraft carriers) be- 
Cause of the oncoming missile capability to 
zero in on a fixed military base. 

This argument is sound in principle, but 
actually weak, as can be shown in detail 
later. Its two weaknesses are relative slow- 
ness And easy detectability, because of sur- 
face visibility. i 

The carrier proponents point out the vul 
Nerabllity of Strategic Airforce Command 
bases, crowded with B-52's and B-47's, to 
missiles zeroed in on them from forelgn 
enemy launching sites. General LeMay ad- 
mitted this vulnerability before a United 
States congressional committee—and asked 
for more SAC bases to facilitate dispersal 
of present massed bombers. Such facilities 
should be furnished as soon as possible. But 
the carrier proponents do not prove their 
case by pointing at the fixed bases of SAC. 
Carriers and their. attendant fleets of small 
ships are not fixed as rigidly as SAC bases 
but their mobility is limited and slow when 
compared to that of supersonic planes with 
long range air-to-surface nuclear missiles. 
Their detectability is very great. They can- 
not hide on the surface of the ocean. 

The new fast nuclear submarines possess 
pursult capability never possessed before by 
conventional submarines, In addition to 
their almost unlimited cruising range, their 
great speed and long submergence qualities 
make them a formidable foe of any type of 
surface ship. They are a very evasive weap- 
on, hiding as they can in the depths of the 
oceans from reconnaissance plane or surface 
craft. 

RUSSIA'S UNDERWATER NAVY 

Frankly, I want the United States Navy to 
meet the Russian Nayy—if it must—with bet- 
ter weapons than it now has. I want it to 
be able to fight on the level which the So- 
viets have chosen for their naval operations, 

What is that level? 

The Russians have deliberately built sub- 
marines as their-principal naval weapon. 
They are not building large surface ships 
such as carriers. Their surface ships are fast 
and relatively small; they are for mine- 
laying, subchasing, and missile launching. 
But their Sunday punch (navywise) is their 
huge submarine fleet. ; 

The publication, Jane's Fighting Ships, for 
1956-57 and 1957-58, should be authoritative 
enough. It states that Russia has a fleet of 
Over 475 submarines compared to America’s 
204. 

We should not waste time debating the 
Point of whether the Soviets yet have 
nuclear-powered submersibles or not. This 
merely confuses the issue. If they do not 
have them today, they undoubtedly will have 
them tomorrow. : 

Let us consider the scope of risk in possible 
Soviet submersible warcraft. 

First, Hitler started the World War II at- 
tack on his opponents’ shipping with an op- 
erating fleet in the Atlantic of 57 subma- 
rines. As the war continued he lost some 
and built some, During World War II, 24,- 
246,489 tons of allied shipping were sunk by 
Submarines, aircraft, surface craft, mines, 
collisions, and other enemy action. Of this 
total more than half (14,547,483 tons) were 
Sunk by submarines. There was a time 
when the Atiantic sea coast was dotted with 
burning oil takers, supply ships, and troop- 
ships. Our convoys were under constant at- 
tack as they crossed the Atlantic. The con- 
Voy protection of World War II was inade- 
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quate—although it was helpful. Convoy 
protection today is impossible because of the 
wide target of nuclear destruction from a 
single megaton missile or torpedo. Ships 
cannot be massed close enough for convoy 
protection as the attack weapon now could 
extend its destruction from a single ship to 
other ships nearby. If you separate the con- 
voy ships outside of the circle of nuclear 
destruction from one weapon, you forfeit the 
advantage of the convoy. 

Today, according to Jane’s Fighting Ships, 
the United States starts with a Soviet com- 
plement of more than 474 submersibles in- 
stead of Hitler's 57. Jane's states that a. 
large percentage are long-range boats of new 
construction. Jane's adds that some 100 
submarines are now under construction in 
Soviet dockyards, as a part of a submarine 
building program involving 75 to 85 new 
modern submarines each in 1958 and In 1959. 

OUTMODED SUBMARINES ARE NO ANSWER 


America ended the war with 232 subma- 
rines bullt mostly under wartime pressure, 
We are supposed to have about 204 now. 
Some are in mothballs, some are of pre- 
World War II vintage, many are old subma- 
rines converted to snorkel, some are post- 
World War II snorkel type. A conservative 
estimate would me that only about 100 of the 
204 are effective even on a conventional-type 
basis. Five are nuclear propelled, the Nauti- 
lus, Sea Wolf, Skate, Swordfish and Sargo. 
Fourteen more modern nuclear submarines 
are under construction or on order, and 
Congress has just appropriated money for 
3 Polaris-launching nuclear submarines. 

My argument for the superiority of the 
submarine over aircraft carrier does not 
hinge on outmoded submarines. It hinges 
on the superior capabilities of the new nu- 
clear-propelled submarine compared with the 
new nuclear-propelled carrier whose keel was 
lald February 4. I am arguing for the future, 
not to sustain the techniques or traditions 
of the past. 

My principal argument is that new naval 
problems have been posed because of new 
techniques in submarine effectiveness as a 
result of the use of nuclear energy. These 
new techniques and capabilities are far more 
revolutionary when associated with sub- 
mersibles than with nuclear powered aircraft 
carriers. Nuclear energy has given to both 
unlimited cruising range without refueling— 
but nuclear energy has increased submarine 
underwater speed several hundred percent. 
On the other hand the speed of the carrier's 
movement is governed by the average speed 
of the flotilla, Nuclear energy has also given 
the submarine almost unlimited submerg- 
ence instead of the 48-hour battery time of 
conventional diesel craft. It has also given 
the submarine a new quality of relative si- 
lence in place of the vibration of a diesel 
reciprocating engine. All of these new and 
revolutionary qualities contribute to evasive- 
ness and concealment from detection. The 
underwater speed of the new Albacore type 
may well exceeded the surface speed of the 
nuclear carrier. It is because of_these ad- 
vantages that I do not hesitate to predict the 
end of the large aircraft carrier, be it 
equipped with nuclear or conventional pro- 
pulsion power, 

Many strategists in the Navy already see 
the handwriting on the wall; even those who 
still remain true to large surface ship tradi- 
tion reveal in their testimony before con- 
gressional appropriation committees from 
time to time their deep concern at changing 
factors of offense and defense. 

Secretary of the Navy Thomas S. Gates tes- 
tified before Congress this year that we 
should “accelerate the Polaris missile-sub- 
marine weapons system. We are convinced 
that this is the most important contribu- 
tion that can be made to the national deter- 
rent power. It requires no launching sites 
in the continental United States or forcign 
land bases.” 
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Adm. Arleigh Burke said the Polaris 
“should present to the enemy an unques- 
tioned and continuing United States mili- 
tary capability which he cannot fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate. At the same time, 
it should remain unobtrusive and politically - 
least offensive in the public-opinion forums 
of the world.” 

I submit that no other weapon m. 
including the carrier system, can eee 
stern requirements so ably outlined by Ad- 
miral Burke, 

My contention is simply that the United 
States has, according to Jane's Fighting 
Ships, over 100 carriers now. ‘True, many 
of them are of World War IT vintage and 
are smaller and slower than the Forrestal, 
the Saratoga, and the planned nuclear car- 
rier, But when we consider that they are 
already justified for use in a limited or 
brushfire type of war, it seems obvious that 
we should rely on the existing aircraft car- 
riers for their present and foreseeable imis- 
sion. No NATO countries should expend 
further billions of precious defense dollars 
for obsolete or obsolescent weapon systems, 

We desperately need a crash program now 
for the more effective naval weapon system 
which we know can be bullt. This system, of 
course, should not be geared to the large 
missile-launching submarine (Polaris) alone. 
The smaller, faster hunter-killer attack type 
is just as important. If we are to seek out 
and kill the Soviet submarines, we must not 
rely alone on surface subchasers. We must 
add to our defensive capability, submarines 
designed especially to seek out and destroy 
enemy submarines, Fortunately, at this 
time, most of the Russian submarine fleet are 
of the diesel-propelled type and therefore are 
slower and more detectable than the fast new 
nuclear type we can build. 

I believe that the era of the aircraft carrier 
is drawing to an end. It is vulnerable to su- 
personic missiles guided into its bowels from 
supersonic aircraft. We have the supersonic 
attack bombers today. We have the air-to- 
suface Falcon, Genie, and Rascal missiles, 
They are the forerunners of air-to-surface 
nuclear missiles of greatly increased range 
and destructive power. These missiles and 
their deadly successors will be ready long be- 
fore great carriers can be built. They will 
help to make any type of expensive surface 
carrier obsolete before it is launched. 

The free world must not, I emphasize, con- 
tinue to be a slave to the traditional con- 
cepts of the last war. We all must recognize 
the new and revolutionary techniques which 
so clearly point to the new blitzkrieg tech- 
niques of world war III. It is only through 
a constant checkmating of enemy capabil- 
ity that we may be able to buy time to estab- 
lish world peace, If our power of deterrence 
wanes by default, or by perpetuation of 
Maginot-line concepts of defense and offense, 
we shall be responsible for the suicide of 
civilization. 


Why Not Go Into Politics? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include a well written and most in- 
teresting article written by ‘Thomas 
Winship, that appeared in the Boston 
Sunday Globe on August 10, 1958, that 
should be read by representatives of 
business and labor. 
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War Nor Go Ixro Pourrics? 
(By Thomas Winship) 

As another political season approaches, 
it is natural, and indeed encouraging, that 
we are being treated to such a rash of 
suggestions on what politically sensitive seg- 
ments of our society should or should not 
do in the arena of elective politics. 

This year's most popular subject seems 
to be the American businessman, It goes 
like this: Wake up, Mr. Businessman, and 
get into politics. It’s to your own selfish 
interest to do so. Labor has stolen the 
march on you. 

Lemuel R. Boulware, General Electric Co.'s 
tough, brainy idea man and vice president, 
recently preached this theme to several hun- 
dred businessmen in Phoenix, Ariz. 

“In the 60-odd years since the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act first warned business it was 
in real and deserved political trouble,” said 
Boulware, “we businessmen have continued 
to concentrate on what used to be our whole 
job, but which, while still vastly important, 
is now only part of our job.“ 

TAKE LESSON FROM FOE 

“We have needlessly neglected to pay 
enough attention to politics and politicians,” 
Boulware continued. 

From where the General Electric executive 
elts, the business community’s traditional 
ekittishness of day-to-day politics left the 
field wide open to the labor movement to 
develop what he considers too much political 
muscle for the country's own welfare. 
Opinion obviously differs on labor's real po- 
litical strength. 

Boulware is too much of a realist to think 
Jabor’s involvement in politics has been un- 
wise or unethical. 

In fact, he urged businessmen to take a 
few lessons from the CIO's political action 
committees and its other political organiza- 
tions. 

“We cannot quarrel,” said Boulware, “with 
the right of any citizen—in fact we earnestiy* 
eupport his right—to seek through political 
action political solutions to what he con- 
siders his problems.” 

HOW TO po TT 


The General Electric spokesman went on 
to spell out a program for political action 
that would serve as a fine blueprint for 
CIO-AFL headquarters. 

The same advice to businessmen—t, e., 
learn to be as at home in city hall as at the 
country club or in front of a stock ticker 
comes from another quarter. 

Prof. Norton E. Long. a New Dealer and 
political sclence lecturer last year at Littauer 
School of Public Administration, gives the 
businessman another mouthful in the cur- 
rent issue of the Harvard Business Review. 
Too often, Professor Long decries, the 
business community still is engaged in ritual 
do-gooding, waiting for George to do it, 
blaming the politicians, and, on occasion, 
calling for a business superman in a form of 
& Richard K. Mellon (in Pittsburgh).” 

Full development of the potentials of the 
Metropolitan economy must to a large extent 
come from the ranks of business, not from 
the politicians, says Long. “The politicos as 
n class are closcly tied to the jurisdictions of 
the past,” the professor holds, “and for the 
most part, their attitudes are reactionary.” 

That is a New Deal professor, n sometimes 
ghest writer for Michigan Gov. Mennen 
(Soapy) Williams, talking—calling on busi- 
nessmen to take over from the elected poll- 
ticlans in the governmental] field of local 
economic development because most politi- 
cians are too reactionary. 

DROP POLITICS 


From still another corner comes some quite 
different advice for the labor movement. In 
Harper's this month, a former AFL-CIO 
union staff worker tells labor to get out of 
2 politics this ycar and possibly in 1800, 
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“As former union staff man and a con- 
tinuing supporter of organized labor.“ Dick 
Bruner writes, “I think the AFL-CIO should 
pull out of party politics right now. 

“Their candidates will do as well or bet- 
ter without them, will be just as grateful 
or ungrateful if they win, and will respect 
their influence more deeply the next time.” 

Bruner concedes that unions should con- 
tinue thir practice of exposing the voting 
records of politicians and of urging their 
members to vote. But for the next few 
years labor should tidy up its own house, 
somewhat disheveled by McClellan Rackets 
Committee hearings the past 2 years, and 
undertake an honest appraisal of its real 
function, Bruner concludes, 

Who's right? Should organized business 
plunge deeper into political life? Should 
labor rein in its leadership in an election 
year? Several points seem clear, 

DO IT YOURSELF 


There is ample resiliency and there are 
ample checks and balances in our system 
of government for tough, aggressive wooing 
and pressuring of political candidates or of- 
ficeholders. Citizen revulsion eventually 
takes care of excesses by a special Interest 
lobbyist or an officeholder., , 

The more businessmen and labor leaders 
take an active part in politics the better will 
be the country's economic, political, and 
spiritual health. 

Also, leaders of business and labor should 
throw themselves into the spotlight of pub- 
lie opinion and political activity more ag- 
gressively than ever for a common and very 
selfish reason: 

It is, that both business and labor suffer 
today from below-par public relations. 

Labor's public image has been marred by 
indefensible power and financial greediness 
on the part of a tiny handful of leaders. 
Their housecleaning has begun. 

Business’ public relations is in poor shape 
today essentially because too many business- 
men devoted too much time to their own 
shops in the post-World War II boom years, 
and not enough time and energy to un- 
selfish public service on the town, city, and 
national level. Too many have sat back 
in their offices and blamed the day's public 
affairs shortcomings on those corrupt poli- 
tlelans.“ 

Let's hope both business and labor are 
on the political firing line this fall, on elec- 
tion day andevery other day in the year like 
never before. 


CARE: Helping Others Help Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years, upward of 35 million refugees 
have been driven from their homes by 
wars and political upheavals. Through 
the nonprofit organization. known as 
CARIE—Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances Everywhere, Inc.—Americans 
are helping these unrooted peoples and 
others in benighted areas of the world to 
get back on their feet. 

The help provided by CARE takes 
many forms. It basically revolves 
around the sound principle that the best 
way to aid these people is to help them 
help themselves. Thus, CARE's self- 
help program provides farm tools, wood- 
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working outfits, textbooks, fishing equip- 
ment, sewing machines, and other occu- 
pational materials which permit the re- 
cipients once again to earn their own 
living and become productive, self-sup- 
porting members of society. 

CARE distributions in more than 50 


countries have totaled nearly 23 million 


food, textile, and self-help tool packages 
and special shipments. This includes 
more than 260,000 tons of American farm 
surpluses given to CARE by the Govern- 
ment. 

Iam proud to report that residents of 
my home city of Rochester, N. Y., have 
contributed over $200,000 for CARE“'s 
work since the founding of the organiza- 
tion. This figure is a tribute not only to 
the many volunteer workers in the city 
who have given so willingly of their time 
and effort, but also to the thousands of 
city residents who have cheerfully and 
generously contributed to this worthy 
cause. Rochester’s response proves once 
again that it is a city with a heart ever 
open to help those in need. 

New York State, as a whole, has played 
a prominent role in the success of CARE. 
It leads all States in terms of total con- 
tributions with a sum of over $23 million. 
Contributions from the entire Nation 
have reached a total of $135 million. 

In the short span of 12 years CARE 
has become one of the most effective 
tools in America’s program to win 
friends overseas and to build effective 
and stable allies in all corners of the: 
globe. Particular emphasis today is be- 
ing placed on the self-help program, 
which is designed to put into the hands 
of needy people in underdeveloped areas 
the tools and supplies they need to raise 
their own standards of living and thus 
become self-sustaining members of their 
communities. 

CARE is currently conducting its an- 
nual self-help campaign throughout the 
country. These self-help packages vary 
in type and price. An elementary school 
kit may be sent to a child in Korea, 
Hong Kong, or Vietnam for a dollar. 
Agricultural hand tools range from $8 to 
$13. A plow can be sent to east Pak- 
istan for $8, to Greece and Malta for $11, 
and to Mexico for $17.50. 

Kits to train apprentice workmen in 
the needle trades, to be auto mechanics, 
electricians, plumbers, or masons, range 
from $10 to $35. A refugee fisherman, 
who has fied from Communist China to 
Hong Kong can be given a new start in 
life with a CARE liner and neter fisher- 
man's kit for $15. CARE also has an 
extensive book program, which includes 
technical and medical books for uni- 
versities and hospitals, children’s books 
in English, Spanish, and Chinese, and a 
portable library containing 99 paperback 
books in the fields of history, biography, 
art, science, and fiction. 

Mr. Speaker, we have recently heard a 
food doal of talk about the need, for 
bringing our foreign policy more in line 
with the needs and realities of the world 
situation today. We have read and 
heard a great deal about extending and 
expanding wise and generous trade and 
aid policies, Most of these suggestions 
have envisioned governmental programs 
of help and encouragement. 
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CARE represents a simple, inexpens 
sive means by which each individual 
American citizen can express his con- 
cern with his brothers around the globe 
and his determination to help improve 
their lot. It is a concrete means for 
showing the people of the world that 
we really do care. - 

By providing a conduit for Americans 
to express this heartfelt concern for 
their less fortunate fellow men, CARE 
is contributing immensely to the build- 
ing of a stable and peaceful world. The 
people of CARE deserve the commen- 
dation of all. 

I want to take this opportunity to sa- 
lute all of them for the splendid job 
they are doing. Although I am most 
familiar with those in Rochester, N. Y., 
I am sure their fine example is being 
followed in countless cities all across 
our Nation. 

I hope thousands of our citizens will 
continue. to contribute to this program 
to promote the renewal of human dig- 
nity in the free world. They may do 
so by means of donations through local 
CARE offices or any office of Railway 
Express, which accepts CARE contribu- 
tions as a public service. Such contri- 
butions help solidify the already strong 
bonds made possible by this heart-to- 
heart, man-to-man program of living, 
human dynamic, personal diplomacy. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave previously 
granted, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp a graphic description of CARE’s 
work which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of March 12, 1958: 

CARE Expanps Am 
(By Emilie Tavel) 

A freshly baked bun, a glass of milk, a 
child's smile—for a dozen years Americans 
have CARED for the world this way. 

Since May 1946, when Cooperatives for 
American Remittances te Everywhere, Inc., 
began, Americans’ generosity and the open- 
handedness of the United States Govern- 
ment have probably made CARE the most 
universally understood word in the English 
language. 

What does it mean? Feod for hungry 
people. 

America's collective pocket today bulges 
with personally signed thank-you's for the 
20 million packages of food sent to people in 
50 countries of Europe, the Middle East, 
Latin America, and the Orient. 

Beyond that, CARE has distributed abroad 
Nearly half a billion pounds of farm sur- 
Plus foods in bulk. And every day this 
year CARE is feeding 11 million persons. 

Hungry people can understand statistics 
like that. 

And anyone can understand a statistic 
Uke this, fantastic though it sounds: A $1 
gilt sends 22 pounds of such surplus farm 
goods sailing off to a needy family on th 
other side of the world. ` 

CARE is a man-to-man operation free 
from government strings. It reduces the 
Staggering needs of today's world to propor- 
tions, which any person.can grasp, any 
heart can md to, almost any pocket- 
book can afford. It is a nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian, private relief agency. 

WHAT IS CARE, U, S. A.? 

In 12 years, what ‘has happened to the 
famous box marked “CARE, U. S. A.“ It is 
gradually changing size, shape, and content. 
It is steadily shifting from help to self- 
help, from a handout to stave of hunger 
to a leg-up onto the road to recovery. 

The significant fact is that 1957 was the 
Year self-help as the new focus for CARE 
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caught on with the public. Contributions 
for tools, books, and implements rose from 
7 to 15 percent of last year's total donor gift 
of $7 million. Total contributions rose 66 
percent over fiscal 1956. 

This means that today a dollar bill can 
run these exciitng errands for the contribu- 
tor: 

It can hand a Hong Kong fisherman a new 
nylon net—to him a marvel—to replace 
the gear he lost in his flight from Com- 
munist China. ‘ 

It can give a beautiful, colorful book to 
ac hild who has never even seen a book 
before. 

It can piace a kit of tools in the hands of 
a young man who has trained himself in a 
trade but is useless to his country because 
he has no tools with which to practice his 
skill. 

It can thrust into the soll of a primitive 
farm the steel blade of a shiny new plow. 

In the United States, September smells 
like new school shoes, like pencils and pads 
and unopened books. But elsewhere for too 
many children to count it means no such 
thing. They don't go to school either be- 
cause there is no school or because they just 
don't have the equipment. 

This is where the CARE school kit comes 
In. It is nowhere more dramatically ap- 
preciated than in Hong Kong, where thou- 
sands of refugees from China sleep on roof- 
tops and in streets, and figure they are fortu- 
nate if they can rent space under a bed. 

Last September CARE delivered thousands 
of school kits to unsmiling Chinese children. 
Little hands tugged eagerly at the boxes, 
each containing writing pads and copy 
books, pencils; and eraser, a ruler, crayons, 
and a pencil sharpener. 

Describing the result, Frank Robertson, 
the Christian Science Monitor's correspond- 
ent there, reported that “what followed can 
only be described as communal rapture.” 
Such a school kit costs the donor 81. 

Besides food parcels, school kits, and- fish- 
ing gear, CARE is supplying playground 
equipment for children of the streets, and 
has set up a revolving loan fund for fisher- 
men to repair thelr junks. 

CARE officials realize that once elemental 
hunger has been halted, the next and greater 
need is to put hands to work. “This is the 
challenge that shapes the CARE of today 
and tomorrow-+self-help,” says Richard W. 
Reuter, executive director of CARE. “It has 
been called the biggest overseas job of our 
generation.” 

JOINT PROGRAM DYNAMIC 


“Self-help and food together, moreover,” 
he says, “make a total program far more 
dynamic than just the sum of the two parts. 
Thus school feeding and school kit distribu- 
tion together build minds and bodies for a 
more productive mew generation, Food 
allotted to a trade school gives the greater 
strength needed for energetic new activities 
made possible by CARE vocational equip- 
ment.” 

Darcy Wilson, New England director of 
CARE, says: “We think that in X number 
of years the really outstanding thing CARE 
will have done is to educate Americans to 
the importance of a self-help program and 
to act as the agency for sending that help 
overseas.” 

CARE has four separate programs—the 
original CARE package to designated indi- 
viduals, the $1 Food Crusade 22-pound sur- 
plus food package, and the self-help tools 
program which supplements technical as- 
sistance to village projects with sueh won- 
ders as sewing machines. 

The fourth is one you hear little about 
because you are never asked to contribute 
to it. Called the country feeding program, 
it provides thousands of children in needy 
countries with school lunches—often the 
only meal they have all day. 
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The United States Government glves the 
food out of its surplus stocks and pays the 
ocean freight to deliver it, The host country 


pays for internal transportation and all costa 


of the CARE teams which administer the pro- 
gram and account for every last pound. 

Before British and French bombs pounded 
Suez and Israelis raced across the Sinai 
Desert in September 1956, CARE's country 
feeding program in Egypt was the largest 
voluntary agency feeding program ever un- 
dertaken. Its nsion by the United 
States Government at that time caused some 
hard feelings among Egyptians. 

It can now be reported that CARE feels the 
time is close when the United States Govern- 
ment will permit it to move back into Egypt 
with a program of school feeding of an even 
greater tonnage than before. This time corn 
and wheat are expected to be added to milk 
and cheese. CARE’s job is to be where the 
need is greatest. Often the areas of greatest 
need are areas of greatest tension. } 

At this moment globe-trotting Mr. Reuter 
is in the process of signing contracts with 
Turkey, Iran, and Ethiopia, countries never 
reached before by regular CARE remittances. 

Eager to build up their industry and agri- 
culture, these nations have asked for the 
farm tools and vocational equipment CARE 
is prepared to supply—with your help. 

It has always been CARE’s intention to 
phase out whenever a country could meet 
its own needs. Nevertheless, CARE itself has 
been delighted to discover, when quitting a 
country, that it has left behind valuable 
organizational machinery that country never 
had before. 

Tran particularly wants CARE to set up a 
school feeding distribution program, which 
can be continued, after CARE leaves. 

In Ceylon, CARE teams personally over- 
saw the baking of bread for the school-lunch 
program. Today native Ceylonese do the 
baking; the Ceylonese Government is supply- 
ing some of the food and is taking over some 
of the costs. 


The Foreign Policy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the excellent research and analysis of one. 
of the administrative staff of my Wash- 
ington office, Mr. Sheldon Parker, of Wil- 
liams College and Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
recent status of the fine relations that 
exist between Germany and the United 
States: 

Tue FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FEDERAL Rrrun- 

LIC oF GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


With the ratiñcation of the Paris Treaties 
on May 5, 1955, came national sovereignty 
for the Federal Republic of Germany. Ac- 
companying the restoration of her independ- 
ence was a great sense of duty for improving 
the world situation, complete freedom of 
action in every field, and, more directly, a 
membership in the defense community of 
the Western World. The presence of troops 
of the Western powers on German soil in 
accordance with a joint alllance of defense 
provides the basis of the close relationship 
between the foreign policy of Germany and 
the joint defense policy of the Western 
powers. 
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On May 28, 1957, in speaking before the 
United States Senate, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer outlined the general direction of 
the foreign policy of the Bonn Government. 
He called freedom the first principle of the 
Government's policy and effectively showed 
why the German people feel so strongly 
about its attainment. In the past they have 
experienced a totalitarian regime imposed on 
the country during the National Socialist 
regime. At present the German people are 
vividly aware ot the reality of communism 
which has taken the form of a Communist 
dictatorship in the Soviet zone. Besides re- 
jecting the totalitarian form of government, 
the Federal Republic has shown that it wants 
Ireedom by its firm alliance with the West. 
Its policy of integration ts a decided mani- 
festation of this desire. West Germany has 
participated in all the European organiza- 
tions set up in recent years. On January 1 
of this year, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Luxemburg, and Germany started to join 
their separate national markets into one 
common market system by gradually doing 
away with custom duties and quantitative 
trade restrictions. On this date the six na- 
tions also jointly started to make plans for 
developing atomic energy for industrial use, 
to set up a common market for all fissionable 
raw materials, and to finance jointly research 
and experimentation. 4 

The Coal and Steel Community of the 
mations has in the 5 years of its existence 

@ common market for coal and 
steel which is free from custom duties or 
import quotas. The Economic Community 
of the six countries is an important gain for 
American foreign policy; these countries are 
at present more valuable and freer allies. 
While the European Economic Community 
Geals specifically with the economic char- 
acter of the unification of Europe, it is 
also & very important political event. By 
transferring decisions on the economy to 
@ group of supranational agencies, each 
nation has rejected part of its national soy- 
ereignty and has advanced the progress to- 
ward a federal union. 

To Dr. Adenauer, European unity is sec- 
ond in importance only to German reuni- 
fication. The German Republic cannot be 
complete until it includes the East German 
sector under Communist domination. The 
Chancellor has repeatedly made it clear that 
Germany's freedom must be won only in 
connection with the West. Although he 
realizes that millions of people are forced 
to live under a regime of lawlessness, arbi- 
trary rule and slavery, he refuses to back 
Russia's demands for Germany's withdrawal 
from all European security pacts as a condi- 
tion for German reunification. To heed Rus- 
sian proposals would be to betray Europe 
and to postrate Germany before Russian 
imperialism in the East. There is no room 
for neutrality in Adenauer’s program 
whether it be of the political or ideological 
type. For Germany to back neutralization 
would be to open the rest of Europe to So- 
viet influence. What is more, the Federal 
Republic would be surrendering to a re- 
united Germany of Russia's liking. The 
liberty of 53 million Germans would be 
sacrificed for the return of 18 million Ger- 
mans in the East sector. Adenauer could 
never consent to such drastic sacrifices in 
order to attain reunification. 

Dr, Adenauer regards Germany’s relations 
with France as of the utmost importance 
in guaranteeing the peace of Europe. Back 
in 1850, Alexis de Tocqueville, the French 
political thinker refuted the arguments of 
s French neutraliszm which was against the 
close collaboration of Germany and France. 
De Tocqueville pointed to the greater danger 
of Russia in trying to allay French fears of 
Germany, Both Adenauer and De Tocque- 
ville were thinking along exactly the same 
lines in advocating a strong bond between 
Germany and France to combat the Russian 
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threat. De Toqueville made the following 
statement to counter the arguments of those 
against the union of Germany and France: 
“What exactly is the danger from Russia, 
which threatens European independence? 
It is my conviction that sooner or later our 
Western World will be in danger of falling 
under the despotism, or at least the direct 
and irresistible influence of the czarist re- 
gime. That is why I feel that our first aim 
must be to further the unity of all German 
tribes, in order through them to oppose the 
influence of the Russians. The world is in 
a new and changed situation; we must ad- 
just our old principles, and we must shed 
the fear that our neighbors will hecome too 
strong, so that one day they will be able, 
together with us, to push back the common 
enemy.“ The ratification of the Paris 
Treaties, the acceptance of the Federal Re- 
public in the West European Union and in 
NATO have made Germany allies with 
France. The settlement of the Saar issue 
in the spirit of friendship eliminated the last 
issue which divided France and Germany 
until war between these two nations has 
become unthinkable. 

West Germany's admittance to full mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization in 1954 marked a vast departure 
from the decision of 1945 in which the West- 
ern powers were determined that Germany 
would never again have arms. The Com- 
munist attack in South Korea in 1950 served 
to remind the United States of the situation 
in Germany and was largely responsible for 
the change of mind. In Korea there had 
been a well-trained army to the north at- 
tacking an undefended country in the 
south. In Germany there were Russian 
forces poised on the borders of a Federal 
Republic which had no forces of its own 
with which to defend itself. The decision 
to rearm Germany could have been avolded 
by one of two ways: either the occupying 
powers could have undertaken the defense 
of the country, or they could have left Ger- 
many undefended. Neither of these plans 
was or is feasible. Frenchmen and English- 
men would not risk their lives on German 
soil while at the same time preventing the 
Germans from defending their homeland. 
To lose Germany's 53 million people, along 
with industrial and natural resources, would 
adversely alter the balance of power and 
could not be permitted by default. 

Originally, German rearmament was to be 
brought about within the European Defense 
Community. Under this plan, Germany 
would have no army of its own; there would 
be only a European army with French and 
German soldiers wearing the same uniform. 
Memories of the war prevented France from 
accepting such an arrangement, and Ger- 
many had to be rearmed without the con- 
cept of a European army. Germany later 
was brought into NATO as a full member 
and as an active participant in the defense 
structure of-the West. According to present 
plans, Germany will be contributing 350,000 
men to NATO defense by 1961 in addition to 
a tactical alr force and a limited navy whose 
principal task is coastal defense. The Fed- 
eral Republic is genuinely committed to 
carry out the requirements made by NATO 
even though they might not always be popu- 
lar with the German citizens. In à recent 
parliamentary debate, Chancellor Adenauer 
told the Bundestag that his Government 
would not oppose nuclear arms for West 
German's army should the North Atlantic 
Community require it. He gave excellent 
reasons for this policy decision. For Ger- 
many to turn down offers of arms would be 
tantamount to removing itself from the 
organization, and because of her geographical 
location and industrial power Germany can- 
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not isolate herself from the rest of Europe. 
He further stated that Germany would be 
drawn into the conflict whether it was 
armed or unarmed. The West German Goy- 
ernment fully supports disarmament, but it 
is anxious to see Russian actions replace its 
vast number of words. 

Before the decision on German armament 
could be enacted, it was necessary to con- 
vince ourselves, to convince the Germans, 
and to convince the French that there was 
no other way of countering the Soviet chal- 
lenge. This process partially took the form 
of a meeting with the Russians in 1954 to 
see whether or not the unfavorable situa- 
tion had changed. The Soviets refused to 
agree to the West's plan for a European se- 
curity system under which the Soviet Union 
would be protected again the possibility of 
a German attack. In return the United 
States requested that free elections be held 
in all four zones so that the country might 
be united and given the chance to determine 
its own foreign policy and it own alliances. 
The Soviets again rejected the plans in meet- 
ing at Geneva in July and October of 1955. 
The Soviet Union has shown in quelling up- 
risings in Eastern Europe and Hungary that 
it will not hesitate to use force or threat 
of force to back up its ultimate objectives. 
This position held by the Russians makes it 
imperative that the military might of the 
North Atlantic Alliance be maintained. This 
alliance also demands flexibility in adapting 
to changing conditions in the world. 

To further alleviate fears of German re- 
armament, its leaders have created a consti- 
tutional basis for the armed forces which 
makes it impossible for reenactment of the 
era of German history when the military 
determined the policies of the country. 
They wisely created a state within a state 
and drafted laws which reflect the demo- 
cratic mood of Germany today. In addition 
a committee of prominent citizens repre- 
senting different political philosophies was 
set up to screen all Germans nominated for 
the rank of colonel or above in the new army. 
This action appears to have satisfied any 
fears about the taint of nazism in the officer 
corps. The corps will be dedicated to the 
defense of Germany as a democratic member 
of NATO. 

Chancellor Adenauer, more than any one 
man, has been responsible for the strong ties 
of Germany's foreign policy with the United 
States. The constitution and state laws re- 
fiect the very best of the Western-oriented 
system of law. Under his strong adminis- 
tration Germany's moral and political life 
has assumed a new direction and order. 
Dr, James Conant, former United States 
High Commissioner to Germany and Ambas- 
sador in 1955, paid tribute to Chancellor 
Adenauer recently when he stated that “I 
believe that history will record that his 
greatest service to his country and to hu- 
nranity lies in the fact that he and his asso- 
olates have restored the moral worth of Ger- 
many in the eyes of the free world.“ = 

The octogenarian Chancellor rightly con- 
tends that alinement with the West is natu- 
ral in view of Germany's spiritual, cultural, 
economic, and political outlook on life, 
which refers her in that direction. Dr. 
Adenauer’s overwhelming victory at the polls 
on September 15 of last year also marked & 
great victory for the West and what it stands 
for. The Christian Democratic Union with 
its Bavarian afillate, the Christian Social 
Union gained the majority of the seats in 
the Bundestag for the first time since the 
Federal ‘Republic was founded in 1949, In 
a remarkably high turnout the party of the 
Federal Chancellor gained over half the 
votes, as compared to just over 45 percent 
in 1953. This victory should assure the con- 
tinuance of at least 5 more years of effective 
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cooperation with the United States for the 
mutual benefit bf both countries. 

The Federal Republic of Germany occupies 
& very strong position in Europe today. A 
stable currency, its strategic location, its 
manpower potential, and its strong economic 
condition contribute greatly to this strong 
The important role that West 
Germany plays in European affairs is further 
accentuated by various problems besetting 
some of the other European countries. The 
relations between the Federal Republic and 
the United States can best be summed up in 
the word “partnership”; in the past there 
has been a give and take between the two 
countries which has worked for their benefit 
and for the benefit of the free world. Every 
Indication point# to the successful continu- 
ance of this partnership in the future. 
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rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shali proyide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895. c, 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIACRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Record without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
@ 1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record:;—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Rscorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, as furnished by the Oficial Reporters of- 


the CONGRESSIQNAL Recorp, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. N 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script Is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxcond is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconp for 1 day. In no 
case will à speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished. Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be f ur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. , 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. It manun- 
script or proofs haye not been returned in 
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time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. . 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing- was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct. material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same sHall be published in the Appendix 
except in cases of duplication. Im such cases 
only the first item received in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office will be printed. This 
rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRERSIONAL RECORD, 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. ‘he Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorsn which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed 123 measures on calendar call, cleared reciprocal trade exten- 


sion for White House, and worked on excise tax technical changes. 
House adjourned out of respect to Representative McVey. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 15390-15404 


Bills Introduced: 6 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4260-4265; and S. Res. 375. 
Pages 15391, 15559 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

Pursuant to authorization granted on August 8 the 
following 33 bills were reported during adjournment 
on August 9: 

H. R. 6448, private bill (S. Rept. 2279) ; 

H. R. 12217, to amend the Bankruptcy Act relative to 
reorganization of railroads (S. Rept. 2280) ; 

H. R. 12894, to authorize the making, amendment, 
and modification of contracts to facilitate the national 
defense, with amendments (S. Rept. 2281); 

H. J. Res. 652, H. R. 9160, 9851, H. J. Res. 659, 653, 
661, S. 3028, 3814, H. R. 1329, 1339, 2062, 6589, 7738, 7746, 
8732, 8905, 9180, 9197, 9765, 9993, 10515, 12942, 13151, 
8134, 5351, 2592, 12256, 7866, private bills (S. Rept. 2282- 
2309) 5 ; 

8 4031, to amend the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act relative to change of educational or training 
program by an eligible veteran, with amendment (S. 
Rept. 2310) ; and 

H. R. 13559, to amend the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act to provide special training for handi- 
capped orphans, with amendments (S. Rept. 2311). 

The following bills were reported today, August 11: 

H. R. 9673, to amend the U. S. Code to specify the 
conditions under which retired pay may be paid in the 
case of retired officers dropped from the rolls, with 
amendments (S. Rept. 2312); 

H. R. 12967, to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
relative to review of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands (S. Rept. 2313); 

H. R. 1168, relating to preservation of basic compensa- 
tion in downgrading of Federal employees (S. Rept. 
2314); £ 

H. R. 10495, extending limits for establishment of 
postal stations and branch post offices, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2315); 
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S. 4191, to maintain existing minimum postage rates 
on certain publications mailed in the county of publica- 
tion, with amendments (S. Rept. 2316) ; 

H. R. 13404, to grant longevity credit for service per- 
formed in the Panama Canal Zone postal service (S. 
Rept. 2317) ; 

S. 1801, 3950, 1258, 4061, H. R. 9783, 2338, 6773, 8407; 
11236, 12204, 12364, 12624, private bills (S. Repts. 2318- 
2329); 

S. 4249, to authorize a program for the conservation, 
restoration, and management of the rare Hawaiian Nene 
goose (S. Rept. 2330); 

S. 4213, to afford vocational rehabilitation to veterans 
in need thereof to overcome a service: connected dis- 
ability handicap of 30 percent or more, with amend- 
ments (S. 2331); 

H. R. 7450, increasing retirement benefits to former 


D. C. policemen and firemen and to their widows, 


widowers, and children, with amendments (S. Rept. 
2332) 5 ; 

S. 4091, regulation of fares for transportation of D. C. 
schoolchildren (S. Rept. 2333) ; é 


Individual views on S. 337, to establish rules of inter- 


pretation governing questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws (pt. 2 of S. Rept. 2230) ; and 
Veto message on S. 2266, to provide a method for 
regulating wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, 
N. H., Naval Shipyard, with recommendation of Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that bill pass over President's 
veto. Pages 15389, 15391 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. rege 15429 


Bill Placed on Calendar: H. R. 13247, National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, was ordered to be placed 
on calendar. Page 15429 


Bills Re-referred: Committee on Armed Services was 
discharged from further consideration of S. 4046 and 
H. R. 13265, bills authorizing appropriations for Cor- 
regidor Bataan Memorial Commission. . 

S. 3710, to extend unemployment compensation 
benefits to peacetime veterans, was by unanimous con- 
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Foreign Policy and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR.. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» an article 
entitled “Foreign Policy and the Future,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal of August 12, 1958. 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY AND THE FUTURE 


A drastic, sweeping revision of our foreign 
Policy is demanded by Senator FULDRIGHT, 
and we may be sure this will not be the only 
such call in the months ahead. 

Certainly the Mideast situation shows the 
need for a hard scrutiny of the fundamentals 
of American policy everywhere, But whether 
drastic changes are required everywhere is 
Another matter. It cculd be a mistake to 
Conclude that the considerable failures of 
Our Mideast policy prove that our policy as 
a whole has failed. 

Indeed, it can be said that we failed in 
the Middle East just because we departed 
from standards which have stood us in good 
Stead in other places. It is almost as though 
American policymakers had for 10 years or 
More carefully misread Mideast history and 
Psychology, and thereupon set off toward 
Several mutually contradictory goals. 

Here, it seems to us, are some of the ways 
sted United States went wrong in the Middle 

t. ' 
First, refusal or inability, throughout the 
Postwar years, to sit down and figure out 
an American policy for the Middle East based 
on American interest. What is the Ameri- 
Can interest? It is not direct in the sence 
that we need Mideast oi] or even neces- 
Sarily bases. It is indirect, though none- 
theless important: To assure that the oil 
does not fall into Communist hands which 
Could deny it to West Europe or use it as an 
economic squeeze. And, in a broader stra- 
tegic sense, to assure that a sizable force in 
the world—the Arab-Islamic bloc—remains 


friendly to the United States or at least. 


genuinely neutral between the West and the 
Communist empire. 

United States policy in practice has worked 
against those ends. Consider the way the 
United States supported the creation of the 
State of Israel—a quite understandable 
Position if we had any reason to suppose that 
the Arabs and Israelis could be persunded to 
live in peace with each other. That, of 
Course, was not the case. So our stand pro- 
duced a jittery Israel and won for us the 
antagonism of the overwhelming majority 
of the people in the Middle East. 

Second, we have not always recognized 
the implications of the revolutionary shape of 
the postwar world. It would have been 
abundantly clear, at least by the time of 
India's independence in 1947, that colonial- 
ism was in fact one of the great casualties of 
the war. True, the United States did sup- 
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port some independence movements, and at 
times seemed to support Arab aspirations, 
but in the Middle East it wobbled badly and 
consequently sowed confusion. 

These remarks do not mean that all na- 
tionalism is good or—God forbid—to be 
equated with the American Revolution. 
Still, the United States did have a revolu- 
tionary origin, and in any case anticolonial- 
ism was a postwar fact that the United 
States would have to face sooner or later. 

Third, we have often tended to regard 
Arab nationalism as identical with commu- 
nism, There has been an imperfect realiza- 
tion of the fact that the Arabs hate Britain, 
France, and Israel far more than they fear 
Soviet Russia, which never attacked or colo- 
nized them; therefore the American efforts 
to keep Russia out, through the Baghdad 
Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine, were not 
popular and failed to prevent the rise of 
Communist influence. At the same time, in 
trying to oppose communism, the United 
States was drawn into backing unpopular 
Mideast regimes like the defunct monarchy 
in, Iraq and the collapsing one in Jordan. 

The frequent assumption that those who 
dealt with the Communists—notably 
Nasser—were automatically Communist 
stooges certainly suffers from deficient proof. 


But because of it the United States took it 


for granted that the turmoil in Iraq, Jordan, 
and Lebanon was fomented by Nasserites 
acting in effect as Soviet agents, and on that 
basis the United States intervened in 
Lebanon. 

The upshot of all this is that today the 
United States appears perhaps to most Arabs 
as anti-Arab, tightly tied to Britain and 
France, alined with the unpopular mon- 
archy in Jordan, and committed to oppos- 
ing Arab aspirations as they were reflected 
in the uprisings in Iraq and Lebanon, 

That picture could hardly be better de- 


signed to propel the Arab world toward: 


Moscow—a journey on which a vacillating 
and chaotic American policy has already 
helped start it. 

How, in view of the foregoing, Is it possible 
to assert that America’s worldwide policy has 
not been a failure? We must remember that 
the overriding concern, once Washington 
‘awakened to the Communist menace, has 
been firm resistance to the expansion of the 
Communist empire (ironically this helped 
blind us in the Middle East) and so the pre- 
vention of another world war. 8 

That basic policy, by and large. has so far 
been successful. Since the fall of China, the 
Communists have gained no significant ad- 
ditional territory. They have not dared, In 
view of America’s overwhelming retallatery 
military power, to launch a world war. This 
American achievement, surely, is more im- 
portant than our past failures in the Middle 
East; surely no one seriously suggests that 
our resoluteness against Red encroachment 
be “drastically” revised. 

And this policy has been successful be- 
cause, unlike our Mideast confusions, it has 
shown America in its true posture of the 
friend of freedom against the age-old forces 
of political repression. 

All the same, our Middle East experience 
indicates that resistance to Communist mili- 
tary attack will not by itself be enough for 
the future. The Communists evidently in- 
tend to employ everywhere they can, just as 
they have in the Middle East, the techniques 
òf political subversiom—arms deals, trade 


pacts and some ald, propaganda and civil 
strife. The United States must, within rea- 
son, be prepared to meet that, too, and the 
Middle East, again, suggests some possible 
approaches. 

The answer lies not in indiscriminate 
American foreign aid and propaganda; in- 
deed, these are self-dcfeating or worse, un- 
less our policy impresses people as being in 
our own interest and faithful to the Image 
the world has heretofore had of us. Nor 
does it lie in an indiscriminate show of force, 
as in Lebanon. Nor in reacting, as to Iraq, 
as though every revolutionary movement 
were automatically a Communist plot, 

By most accounts there remains latent 
good will toward us in the Middle East. Cer- 
talnly we can work toward an accommoda- 
tion of the forces of Arab nationalism; a 
consistent policy of sympathy for Arab aspi- 
rations could revive that good will, particu- 
larly if the United States backed it up by 
dissociating itself from unpopular Arab 
regimes and by making it clear that its 
alliance with Britain and France in Europe 
does not require it to support Britain and 
France in the Middie East. > 

It is not necessary to cheer every fanatic 
and every nationalist crackpot. But it is 
necessary to avoid being maneuvered as 
we have been maneuvered in the Middle 
East, mto seeming opposition to change 
when change is what is now stirring much 
of the world. A clear and comprehen- 
sible policy, supported by such actions as 
diplomatic wisdom may require, would have 
to be applied not only to the Middle East, 
but to north Africa and dark Africa. If it 
were, it could have highly favorable reper- 
cussions throughout the whole newly emerg- 
ing, uncommitted world. 

The present and the future, to be sure, 
can never be severed from the past, and the 
Eisenhower administration inherited a for- 
midable array of foreign policy woes. The 
greatest threat to American secifrity—Com- 
munist imperialism—need not have grown 
so great if the United States had chosen 
different courses in World War II and the 
wartime agreements., China need not have 
gone Communist except for United States 
misunderstanding—inexcusable ignorance— 
of communism, Korea need not have hap- 
pened but for American ambiguity. The 
landings in Lebanon derive from at least a 
decade of Washington’s mixed-up Middle 
East policies. 

Yes, the mistakes of the past need not 
foredoom the future unless we permit it. 
We have successfully resisted communism's 
military march. It remains only to move 
forward from that. The most valuable 
counter to the growing threat of Communist 
subversion is the United States’ own history, 
principles, and conduct. Too often in the 
postwar era, and especially in the Middle 
East, we have seemed to act contrary to our 
beliefs and so confused not only the Arabs 
but everybody else. We must once and for 
all bring our international deportment back 
into Iine with our own national traditions 
and national interest. i 

It is fantastic that the United States, of 
all countries, should appear in the light of 
an imperialistic power while the imperialist 
Communists get away with the pose of 
champions of liberty. It is even more in- 
credible that on such a phony platform they 
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should be in a position to tempt much of 
the world. 

And, if we will only adhere to our own 
heritage, it is wholly unnecessary. 


Senate Group Says South Red’s Target 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
entitled “Senate Group Says South 
Red's Target,“ published in the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard-Times, dealing 
with the tragic incident at Little Rock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No. V—Senate GROUP Sars SouTH RED'S 

TARGET 

WaAsuhINGTON —What lies ahead for race re- 
lations in the South and, indirectly, for the 
Nation? If the pattern of the last 3 years 18 
followed in the future, the outlook is not 
favorable. Some may want to ignore the 
record, but they cannot hide it. Racial dis- 
turbances since the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954, culminating in the use of armed 
force at Little Rock, havg made 2 areas of 
opinion where there were 3. 

The middle ground on Southern civil 
rights issues, the ground on which progress 
had been steady if slow, Is virtually deserted. 
Sides have been chosen, of necessity. 

TWO EXTREMIST CAMPS 

Without this conciliatory middie area, 
there are two extremist camps. 

One is headed by the Nationa] Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. The 
Communist Party officially has planted its 
standard in this camp, its purpose to pro- 
mote racial tension behind the NAACP pro- 
gram. 

The other camp includes various white 
citizen organizations, established authorities 
of many Southern municipalities and States 
and, as time passes, more and more of the 
moderates, 

The no man's land between these two 
camps is widened in an election year, like the 
present, and with the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign drawing closer. Neither major politi- 
cal party, nor, apparently, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, wishes to intervene. 

A HANDS-OFF ATTITUDE 


The hands-off attitude in Washington was 
evident during Senate Judiciary Committee 
examination of incoming United States At- 
torney General William P. Rogers. The 
Prospective head of the Federal agency that 
sent troops to Little Rock was not asked 
about his views on civil rights, not even by 
Southern Senators. 

Absence of leadership from Washington 
has increased the importance of the role 
Played by the NAACP. Its leaders appar- 
ently plan no change in policy. 

Reylewing events through Little Rock, 
Dr. Channing Tobias, board chairman of 
the NAACP, declared, 

“But this record of advance is only a be- 
ginning. Unjust practices are still com- 
monplace in many parts of the Nation, The 
people have a continuing responsibility to 
take the lead, to assure the winning of 
equulity in all communities, large and 
smull, North and South. 
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GOOD OBJECTIVE 

“The pattern is set; it’s up to us to fill 
in the details of the picture. Only then 
will we have achieved our goal of a demo- 
cratic America living up to its ideals.” 

These words) from an influential Negro 
leader describe an objective which the ma- 
jority of Americans would be happy to work 
toward. 

But there is little reason to suppose that 
the good intentions of the NAACP will not 
capitulate, as they have before, to the driv- 
ing, inflammatory race-tension strategy of 
the Communist Party. 

After the 1954 co decision, the leader- 
ship of the . moderation, a 
quiet talking over of issues among all seg- 
ments. 

EXACTLY AS FORECAST 


Instead what transpired was a series of 
big, sharp struggles in civil disobedience and 
violence, exactly as forecast by Benjamin J. 
Davis, chairman of the Negro Commission 
of the Communist Party. 

Today, Davis and his coworker, James E. 
Jackson, Communist chief for southern af- 
fairs, are using phraseology much like Dr. 
Tobias in predicting the future. 

“The people must take the lead.“ says 
Davis. “Negro liberation is now the prop- 
erty of the whole American people.” 

Jackson's view: The response to Little 
Rock has signalized that ours is the time 
ripe with opportunity to secure major vic- 
tories in the cause of Negro freedom.” 

These words have a ring like Dr, Tobias," 
but an utterly different intent. 


AIMS NEFARIOUS 


* "You are aware, of course,” FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover commented for the Stand- 
ard-Times, the Communists have no sincere 
interest in promoting racial harmony, but 
are ever alert to exploit any issue to further 
their nefarious aims.” 

This observation may be obvious to many 
Americans, 

But is it obvious to Dr. Tobias, who has 
been associated with 40 Communist fronts, 
board chairman of NAACP, or to W. E. B. 
DuBois, honorary chairman of NAACP, who 
has been identified with 82 Communist 
fronts, more than any other American cit- 
izen? 

Apparently it is not. 

As recently as March 1958, the NAACP 
leadership brought a court action in Florida 
seeking to halt an investigation by the 
Florida Legislature of Communist activity 
in that State. 

Besides the NAACP, leadership in the in- 
tegrationist camp will come from the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, leader of the 
Montgomery, Ala. bus boycott. Mr. King 
also seems hazy in distinguishing between 
the Communist way and the American way. 

A COMMUNIST EXPLANATION 


At its 1957 national convention, the United 
States Communist Party selected a man 
identified by the Communist Daily Worker 
as Mr. King's secretary, Bayard Rustin, to be 
an official observer. Rustin praised the 
democratic proceedings of the convention in 
a report later denounced by FBI Director 
Hoover. 

Mr. King was quoted as telling a Chicago 
assembly last year, “It (the Montgomery boy- 
cott, in which there was much violence) 18 
a part of something that is happening all 
over the world, The oppressed people are 
rising up. They are revolting against co- 
lonialism and imperialism and all other sys- 
tems of oppression,” 

This explanation is exactly that of the 
Communist Party, the depiction of the 
American Negro as a kicked around colonial, 
oppressed by imperialists, 

Yet the same Rey. Martin Luther King 


was 1 of 4 Negro leaders who called upon 
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President Eisenhower in June 1958, to try 
to set the pattern for racial progress. 
A LOOK TO FUTURE 


A former Negro Communist omelal. who 
later worked for the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, sees the future in these 
words: 

“In my opinion, the Negro leadership 
should realize that they have responsibility.“ 
a Louisiana legislative committee was told 
by Manning Johnson, “a responsibility to 
guide and spirit thelr people along the right 
paths, help to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps, and to work together as a 
group for cooperation, mutual cooperation 
between races, to the end result that they 
can keep what they have, strengthen their 
economic and political position and move on 
to higher things. 

“Men of King's type will not give that 
kind of leadership. The only thing they 
know is the threat and a sword, 

“I know the NAACP can't do that, They 
have called the leaders of Southern life 
every conceivable type of name. They have 
labeled them everything they can, and there 
is no basis for them to negotiate with them 
because they have already bullt up a wall 
that cannot be gotten over, gotten under, or 
gone around.” 

Former Communist Johnson's judgment 
may be harsh. But the future will make 
him an accurate prophet. unless there is 
wider understanding of the Communist 
background to immediate integration, to be 
accomplished by force if necessary. 

In a little publicized report of last Novem- 
ber, the United States Senate Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee declared: “There is a 
present-day pattern of Communist activity 
in the mid-South area. The Communist 
participants * * make up the basic 
framework of a Communist operation that is 
directed against all generations of people in 
the South.” 

To that could be added, “and in the Na- 
tion." A 


Segregation in Arkansas Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as the 
beginning of another school year ap- 
proaches, it seems apparent that there 
will be significant developments not only 
in Arkansas but also in Virginia in the 
progress toward compliance with the 
constitutional requirements of equal 
protection of the laws. While 16 Mem- 
bers of the Senate from both parties 
have joined in proposing legislation to 
assist the transition to compliance with 
the Constitution, S. 3257, there are also 
obligations on the executive branch of 
the Government to deal with this im- 
portant matter. 

In the same spirit in which Mr. Ash- 
more has analyzed the problems in Lit- 
tle Rock, 2 editorials from the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch, 1 entitled “Mandate and 
Challenge" from the issue of August 1, 
1958, and the other entitled From Little 
Rock to Arlington,” from the issue of 
August 6, 1958, highlight these executive 
responsibilities. 

In the hope that high officials of the 
executive department will give some at- 
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tention to the constructive action that 
may be taken to avoid unfortunate oc- 
currences in September, I ask unanimous 
consent that these two editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
August 1, 1958] 
MANDATE AND CHALLENGE 


Gov. Orval Faubus says his renomination 
in Arkansas is a mandate to resist. integra- 
tion. If so, it is also a challenge to the 
Federal Government to assist compliance 
with court orders on integration. 

Integration is, after all, the law of the 
land. The Federal Government—and this 
means the Eisenhower Administration—can- 
not permit a governor indefinitely to defy 
the United States Constitution. 

Yet as matters stand the only agency at- 
tempting to enforce this aspect of consti- 
tutional law is a private agency, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. While this harassed group 
is appealing Federal District Judge Lemley's 
ruling for a delay of high school integration 
in Little Rock, the Federal Government sits 
idly by. 

President Eisenhower has never said he 
favors integration. Attorney General Rogers 
has not ordered the Justice Department to 
intervene in the appeal. His civil rights 
chief, Assistant Attorney General White, has 
indicated plainly that the Department has 
no plan to cope with the Little Rock issue. 

Next Monday, all seven judges of the Fed- 
eral district court of appeals will convene 
in St. Louis to hear the appeal, One month 
later, Little Rock's Central High School will 
open its doors. If the appeals court should 
reverse the Lemley ruling, those doors must 
open to an integrated student body. 

Hence the Government has only a month 
in which to prepare to support integration 
and enforce the law. What could the Gov- 
ernment do? 

It could, for one thing, be prepared to 
nationalize the Arkansas National Guard 
before Governor Faubus could use any part 
Of it to defy the law, as he did last year. 

It could order the Justice Department and 
the FBI to be on guard against law viola- 
tions and to be ready to make arrests. 
Little Rock’s school board has complained 
that Federal authorities in the past school 
term “placed on the district the full respon- 
sibility for compliance.” This time the Goy- 
ernment ought to be ready to use its law en- 
forcement arm to enforce the law. 

It could also ask its Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to offer expert ad- 

“visers to assist the Little Rock board in 
maintaining discipline and high educational 
Standards, Witnesses told the district court 
that normal disciplinary rules were not fully 
and impartially carried out last year. 

Above all, if the appeals court rules that 
integration must proceed, the President of 
the United States and his Attorney General 
should make it plain that integration will 
proceed. Otherwise the Little Rock case may 
stand as a bastion against the Constitution, 
with Governor Faubus waving his flag of 
defiance from the ramparts. 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of August 
6, 1958} 


From LITTLE Rock To ARLINGTON 


The seven judges who comprise the United 
States court of appeals for the eighth circuit 
now are weighing the arguments for and 
against District Judge Lemley's suspension of 
racial integration at Central High School, 
Little Rock. 

The court of appeals heard the case with 
commendable dispatch. Judge Lemley's or- 
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der was issued some 6 weeks ago. In an 
effort to complete its step in the appeals 
process as promptly as possible, the court of 
appeals convened its full bench here in St, 
Louis much earlier than might have been ex- 
pected. The prospect is that the court will 
have passed on the 2\4-year suspension or- 
der before the opening of school. 

Meantime a new Little Rock could be in 
process of development in Arlington, Va. 
For on September -in less than a month— 
5 Negro children, backed by a Federal court 
order, are scheduled to enroll in 4 previously 
all-white schools, Under Virginia State law 
these schools are supposed to close auto- 
matically to avoid any mixing of the races 
among schoolchildren. Let us hope that 
even though the Eisenhower administration 
did not enter the Little Rock appeal, it is 
planning a course of constructive, helpful 
action at Arlington, which after all, is just 
across the Potomac from the National 
Capital. 


To Guarantee Security Is To Guarantee 
Slavery 


* 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
one who has attempted to chart my 
course as a legislator by the guides 
planted by the Founding Fathers, I read 
with particular interest an editorial in 
the August issue of the Virginia Farm 
Bureau News entitled “A Generation 
That Knew Not Joseph.” 

I heartily commend this reminder óf 
the dangers faced by a generation of 
Americans that knows not Jefferson, 
Washington, and Henry, and has forgot- 
ten their warning that to guarantee se- 
curity is to guarantee slavery. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GENERATION THAT KNEW NOT JOSEPH 


When Joseph was sold into slavery and 
taken into Egypt, he suffered imprisonment 
and persecution, But through his ability 
to interpret dreams and warn the leadership 
of fomenting food shortages, he gained favor 
with Pharoah and rose in the government 
to become the world’s first food adminis- 
trator, 

Through a series of events he sent for his 
family and eventually thousands of his 
brethren came into the new country. There 
they lived with the Egyptians for many years 
in harmony and prosperity. But, the Bible 
reports, there arose a generation that knew 
not Joseph. Long after Joseph’s death a 
new generation forgot the events of the 
past and became fearful of the Jews living in 
Egypt. The Jews were enslaved and the long 
struggle for freedom and the return to the 
promised land began, 

Today, in our country, there lives a gen- 
eration that knows not Jefferson, Washing- 
ton, and Henry, nor the history of the pros- 
perity and progress which these and other 
leaders bred for us. 

If we know the dreams of our ancestors, 
we do not heed their interpretative warn- 
ings. On the contrary, we're more inclined 
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to believe in the pipedream interpreters 
whose gossamer songs lull us into the pur- 
suit of life on the basis that it is more 
blessed to receive than give. We no longer 
wage the battle for opportunity, but for 
security. 

We have become fearful of those who in- 
sist that it is Just as important to have the 
freedom to go broke as it is to have the free- 
dom to earn more. We would supplant guar- 
anteed security for the freedom to go broke. 

We do not heed the warning of our an- 
cestors that to guarantee security is to guar- 
antee slavery, To ignore this axiom and 
accept such friendly and harmless appearing 
ideas can enslave us. Any idea that chips 
at the four main foundation stones of the 
private competitive system can enslave us. 

In order for our system to work there must 
be privately owned property, privately man- 
aged, operated for a profit in a competitive 
situation. 

These are the yardsticks we must use to 
measure the soothsayings of our modern 
pipedreamers, 


Carmen-Smith Project on McKenzie River 
in State of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
history of water resource development in 
the West is. checkered with events of 
controversy; but it is not often that these 
conflicts are finally settled on such ami- 
cable terms as has occurred recently over 
development of the upper McKenzie 
River in my State of Oregon. 

In 1954 the Eugene Water and Electric 
Board, municipally owned public utility 
serving the city of Eugene, filed a license 
application with the Federal Power Com- 
mission to construct hydroelectric dam 
facilities at a site on the McKenzie River 
described as thé Beaver Marsh location. 
Because of the unique scenic attractions 
of this area, the plans to desecrate this 
section of the river with a water im- 
poundment and reservoir which would 
destroy the famous Koosah and Sahalie 
Falls were strongly resisted by local resi- 
dents. They formed an organization 
called the Save the McKenzie River As- 
sociation, which was supported in its 
efforts by leading sportsmen's and out- 
door organizations. Despite this local 
opposition, the FPC licensed the project 
and cleared the way for construetion of 
a dam which would do great harm to 
scenic, wildlife, and recreational values. 
I joined in objections to construction 
plans, and introduced a bill to revoke 
the FPC license. Hearings were held on 
my proposal, and the public opinion 
against Beaver Marsh continued to grow. 

The Eugene utility had to go to the 
voters with the bond issue to finance 
construction costs. The bond issue was 
soundly defeated at the polls; thus the 
election served as a plebiscite for local 
opinion on the controversial project. 
After this rejection by Eugene voters, 
the board reconsidered its power re- 
quirements, and decided that equivalent 
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results could be obtained by locating the 
power facilities at another site. Thus, 
a compromise was worked out between 
those seeking power development and 
those who wished to retain the scenic 
grandeur of the McKenzie, untouched 
by commercial development. Perhaps 
not all individuals on either side are en- 
tirely satisfied with the compromise, but 
at least an agreement has been made 
which will permit both worthwhile power 
and genuine recreational development in 
this area of the McKenzie. 

I am proud to have had a part in the 
fight to save the unique beauty of the 


McKenzie, and am pleased that an agree- 


ment has been reached between the vari- 
ous local interests. Here is one case 
where the checks and balances of the 
democratic process have served the long- 
run public interest. I ask consent to 
include in the Appendix an able editorial 
from the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard 
of August 6, 1958, entitled “New Plans 
for Upper McKenzie Are Sound.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
New PLANS FOR UPPER MCKENZIE ARE SOUND 


Eugene Water & Electric Board’s propo- 
sition to bulld the Carmen-Smith hydro- 
electric project on the upper McKenzie River 
has not, and probably will not, produce the 
bitterness the Beaver Marsh project did, 

This lack of fighting mood does not indi- 
cate a lack of interest. On the contrary, the 
same groups which fought and licked the 
Beaver Marsh project are just as interested 
in this project. 

The change of location for the project to 
an area considerably downstream from the 
Beaver Marsh project, which would have af- 
fected all of the McKenzie Falls as well as 
Clear Lake, has brought on an atmosphere 
of cooperation, with both sides willing to 
please the other. 

This good will has been built up both by 
board policy and by Byron Price, the super- 
intendent of Eugene Water & Electric Board 
who has been the salesman for the project. 
“Reasonable” is the word for Eugene Water & 
Electric Board in this project. 

And, to be equally commended for their 
attitude in seeking a reasonable compromise 
on McKenzie development plans are those 
who formerly were bitter opponents of Beaver 
Marsh. 

The fruits of such attitudes have already 
been seen, and two recent developments indi- 
cate that the Carmen-Smith project is viewed 
favorably by the public: 

After long months of intensive study, the 
State water resources board approved the 
river section by hydroeletcric use, thereby 
saying, in effect, “go ahead“ to the Eugene 
Water & Electrio- Board. 

Both the State fish and game commissions 
have now approved the project, changing 
their previous position of protest to one of 
approval. 

Both of these are victories for Price and 
the board, for these State agencies, are, by 
legislation, powerful volces in the determi- 
3 of how the State's streams are to be 
used, 

And approval was gained by the ability of 
Eugene Water and Electric Board to meet 
protests and deal with them, frankly and 
honestly. 

The agreement signed by L. W. Tromm- 
itz, president of Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board; Phil Schneider, of the game 
commission; and R. W, Shoning, acting 
State fisheries director, to protect and en- 
courage salmon reproduction in the Carmen- 
Smith area is of far-reaching significance, 
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for it may well set the pattern for Oregon in 
dealing with the problems of fish and dams. 
An artificial channel will be bullt by Eugene 
Water and Electric Board on a plan similar 
to a successful venture in British Columbia, 
where man demonstrated he can actually 
improve on nature by providing even better 
reproduction facilities than are naturally 
present, 4 

The next few weeks will see even more 
compromises on the part of Eugene Water 
and Electric Board. Objections to having no 
overnight camping facilities at the lake- 
shores of the three reservoirs in the project 
are being met, with Eugene Water and Elec- 
tric Board presently drawing up plans for 
such areas as well as for some trallways 
around the project. 

In this latter problem, Eugene Water and 
Electric Board sought out the objections 
voiced by experts in the field, asked them to 
sit around the conference table, then pro- 
duced a plan to get what the objectors 
wanted. (Eugene Water and Electric Board 
was opposed, at first, to having any facilities 
except day-use picnic layouts similar to the 
popular one at Leaburg Dam.) 

This newspaper has watched this project 
quite closely, for it was opposed to the 
Beaver Marsh project, but, like other op- 
ponents to the earller projects, we are im- 
pressed with the reasonableness prosent in 
the current planning. y 

There are other hurdles yet, decisions by 
the Federal Power Commission, and, finally, 
by the people of Eugene who will be asked 
to approve the financing of the project, but 
these factors should win out: 

Carmen-Smith is a sound approach to sup- 
ply electricity which will be sorely needed by 
Eugene by 1962. 

Not only is the public, Interest being pro- 
tected, but it is the paramount factor in the 
thinking of Eugene Water and Electric Board 
as plans are drawn for the project, 


Possible Diversion of Columbia River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased.to read, in yesterday's Christian 
Science Monitor a most informative 
article, by its Portland, Oreg., corre- 
spondent, on the subject of United 
States-Canadian differences over the use 
of the waters of the mighty Columbia 
River and its tributaries, 

I do not presume to be an expert on 
the water problems of the Pacific North- 
west; but I do know the Golden Rule, 
of all religions, teaches us that if we 
would expect our neighbor to be good 
to us, we must be good to him. That 
applies, of course, to anyone, neighbor 
or not, but it applies especially to those 
who, like our Canadian friends, are so 
close to us, not only in geography, but 
also in ways of life, in common ideals, in 
common efforts, either in war or in 
peace, for a better world. 

So, Mr. President, I have said to my 
friends who live in the Pacific North- 
west: 

Beware, lest some day you see the waters 
of the Columbia, which are so precious to 
you, diverted, because of an unnelghborly 
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action which our country might take by 
diverting Great Lakes water down the Chi- 
cago Sanitary Canal. 


If we expect Canada to be a good 
neighbor to us, we must certainly be a 
good neighbor to her. 

One of the ways by which we can be 
a good neighbor is by stepping up our 
research, so as to cope with the portion 
of sewage which remains as an untreated 
residue after present treatment methods. 
If we can find the answer to the problem 
caused by the final 10 percent of un- 
treated residue, we may be able to solve 
Chicago's sanitary problem in such a way 
as to help her and help all other Ameri- 
can municipalities, without doing the 
slightest damage to our good-neighbor 
relations. That,to me, is the statesman- 
like approach, 

Let us, therefore, join in research ef- 
forts which help everyone, and hurt no 
one, rather than in any action which 
would hurt a good neighbor and also 
would hurt the good name of the United 
States, in addition to hurting the Great 
Lakes States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
the Rxconp the article published in the 
Christian Science Monitor; and also @ 
letter, with an enclosure, which I wrote 
to the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerr}, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors, of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works. 
I wrote the letter for the purpose of se- 
curing an authorization of research 
funds to be used in connection with the 
effort to cope with the problem caused 
by untreated sewage residue. 

There being no objection, the article, 
letter, and enclosure were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

From the Christian Science Monitor 
of August 11, 1958) 

AGREEMENT Sovucur For COLUMBIA RIVER 
ProceaM—UNirep STATES AND CANADA 
[TACKLE DIFFERENCES 

(By Malcolm Bauer) 

Porttanp Orrc.—The one tributary of the 
Columbia River that flows from Canada into 
the United States and then back again into 
Canada ix called by Canadians the Kootenay. 
South of the border it is spelled Kootenal. 

The difference is symbolic. It reflects the 
lack of agreement between Canada and the 
United States on the development of the 
Columbia River system, which is shared bY 
the two. As in Kootenay-Kootenai, these 
differences are not so fundamental as to\be 
insurmountable. 

This was the encouraging consensus 
among those officials who participated re- 
cently in a field exploration of the Colum- 
bia system, including both United States 
and Canadian members of the International 
Joint Commission, which has been seeking a 
bilateral agreement on the hydroelectric de- 
velopment of the upper Columbia and its 
tributaries. 

“Our first consideration,” said the United 
States cochairman of the Commission, Doug- 
las McKay, former United States Secretary 
OY the Interior, on arrival of the party in 
Portland after the journey down the river, 
“is to find out what is right for the rivet 
what is the best use of the water resources. 
without regard to any international bound- 
arles. Then we will consider the equities of 
both nations In determining our recom- 
mendations.” 
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FACTS SOUGHT 

The Canadian cochairman, Gen. Andrew G. 
L. McNaughton, nodded agreement, We 
want to get the facts,” General McNaughton 
said. “There may be disagreement as to the 
effect of those facts on each nation, There 
may be different points of view, but we must 
find a common denominator between the two 
nations.” 

These conciliatory words are not in the 
character of recent past developments within 
the International Joint Commission, which 
is deeply involved in one of the most con- 
troversial issues separating Canadians and 
their neighbors to the south, the exploita- 
tion of a great, international river system. 

The United States got the jump on Canada 
more than 20 years ago when it began the 
systematic development of the Columbia to 
wring from the mighty river its last kilowatt. 
Only in the past few years has Canada, sens- 
ing the promise of economic prosperity in 
the harnessing of the white waters of its 
Western rivers, insisted on having a major 
Voice in the development of the river whose 
headwaters rise within its borders. 

General McNaughton has led the vigorous 
Offensive for Canada. His name has been 
identified with a plan to divert the waters 
of the Kootenay into the Columbia, in Can- 
ada, and from the Columbia to the Fraser 
to bring a powerful new hydroelectric- 
Producing flow to the latter. He has been 
accused of proposing this billion-dollar Co- 
lumbia diversion scheme as a wooden horse 
to improve Canada’s bargaining position with 
Tespect to United States projects, such as the 
Proposed Libby Dam in Montana, which 
Would back the United States Kootenai into 
the Kootenay of Canada, 

A joint board of engineers is making a 
study for the IJC of the diversion plan, of 
the Libby water impoundment problem, and 
of a compromise proposal including some 
aspects of both the diversion and the Libby 
Projects. 

But some informed and influential United 
States engineers already have some strong 
©pinions on the revolutionary diversion 
Project, 

Maj. Gen, Emerson C. Itschner, who once 
Supervised dam construction on the lower 
Columbia River as north Pacific division 
engineer in Portland and who is now Chief 
of Army Engineers, told a congressional 
committee this spring that the diversion of 
the Columbia to the Fraser, if carried out, 
would eventually cost the United States an 
annual 15,700 million kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy. This is roughly half the current pro- 
duction capacity of the Federal hydroelec- 
tric system in the Pacific Northwest. 

General Itschner estimated that the value 
of the power that would be lost to the 
United States would be slightly more than 
$50 million annually. 

These estimates did not include the effect 
of the additional diversion of the Kootenay 
into the Columbia, which would add several 
million more dollars to the United States 


Canada, which has already spent about $4 
Million on diversion engineering studies, 
would presumably reap a comparable gain 
by turning Columbia waters through Cana- 
dian rather than United States generators. 

The magnitude of this problem is just one 
reason why both Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, and Senator 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, have suggested that an entirely new 
international commission be formed to deal 
exclusively with the issues growing out 
Of the development of the Columbia system. 
The IJC must concern itself with such is- 
Sues all along the international border. 

“The IJC has too many problems,” Sen- 
ator JacKsSon observed recently. This one 
alone, the problem of the Columbia River, 
ee keep it busy morning, noon, and 
night.” 
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A complication in the international dis- 
pute has beei the attitude of Provincial 
officials in British Columbia, which harbors 
both the Columbia headwaters and the Fra- 
ser River, They have been cool to the Mc- 
Naughton proposal because it would raise 
the vital question of the survival of salmon 
in the Praser, one of the major fisheries of 
the world. 

SALMON PROBLEM 

The Fraser drains the bulk of the interior 
of British Columbia, crashing through the 
coastal range at Hells Gate. From its origins 
to the sea, the distance is 750 miles—miles 
of sharp fall and rushing current, features 
which well serve the requirements both of 
hydroelectric production and fish propaga- 
tion. 

The Fraser's potential salmon production 
is many times the present one; according to 
the testimony of biologists who took part 
in a recent seminar on fish and power prob- 
lems at the University of British Columbia. 

“The innumerable streams provide condi- 
tions for the aduits and for the incubation 
of the eggs,” said W. A. Clemens, director 
of the Institute of Oceanography, at the 
University of British Columbia. “The great 
array of lakes constitutes a vast rearing area 
for the young fish.” 

But the progress of salmon to the streams 
and the lakes and of fingerlings downstream 
would be hampered, at least to some ex- 
tent, by the erection of hydroelectric dams 
in the Fraser, as they have been hampered 
in the United States reaches of the Colum- 
bia system. 

Thus, if Canada is to benefit from the 
diversion, it must deal with a threat to the 
Fraser River salmon fishery. 

From all the above it is not difficult to 
understand why, despite the optimism of 
the IJO cochairman during and after thelr 
tour of the Columbia, few informed people 
in the Pacific Northwest, on either side of 
the border, expect an early resolution of 
the United States and Canadian differences 
over the future of the Columbia River, 
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The Honorable Rosert S. KERR, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 412 Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: In connection with the 
sewage aspects of Senator DoucLas' remarks 
to which you kindly gave me an opportunity 
to reply, I note that the Chicago proponents 
of the H. R. 2 make much of the Chicago 
Sanitary District's alleged inability to purify 
more than 90 percent of the city's sewage. 

As I understand it, they maintain that, 
scientifically speaking, it is impossible to 
purify the last 10 percent by any known 
sewage purification methods. 

It has come to my attention that scientists, 
inside the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and in some universities, be- 
leve that they could conduct successful re- 
search upon this problem. 

If Chicago’s point is correct that no pres- 
ently known method can purify the remain- 
ing 10 percent, the scientific breakthrough 
of developing a method to purify practicaily 
100 percent of Chicago's sewage would solve 
that great city's problem and remove Chi- 
cago’s need for diverting water from Lake 
Michigan. 

As you will recall, Mr. Milton P. Adams, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Water 
Resources Commission proposed such re- 
search by the Federal Government or the 
only thorough solution. 

This would not only relieve all the other 
Great Lakes States from the loss they con- 
template if H. R. 2 is enacted; but it would 
also help other great metropolises to cope 
with their own sewage problems more easily. 

Of course, research is not always success- 
ful, so that there is no guaranty that 
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the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare could find a solution. 

However, I hope that while Chicago's san- 
itary problem is fresh in your mind and 
before your subcommittee, you will give ser- 
jous consideration to authorizing and re- 
questing the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to conduct scientific re- 
search into the more complete purification 
of sewage and industrial waste so that we 
can all support that authorization and the 
necessary appropriation to carry it out. 

Enclosed is some data I obtained from 
Mr, Gordon McCalium of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 

To develop new and presently unknown 
methods of purifying waste waters, basic as 
well as developmental research must be inj- 
tlated along every conceivable line. This 
research would include chemical, physical, 
biological, and other approaches utilizing 
skills of teams of scientists in these fields, 
This team approach is now employed on a 
very small scale at the Robert A. Taft Sani- 
tary Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service at Cincinnati, Ohio, i 

The time has come to stop evaluating 
waste treatment in terms of efficiency and 
start considering it in terms of residues. 
Clearly, we need waste treatment processes 
with an efficiency of 100 percent to maintain 
the necessary quality in many of the Na- 
tion's waters. 

Scientific talents can be brought to bear 
on this problem through intramural re- 
search within the Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center and through contractual arrange- 
ments with universities and other research 
institutions. Some aspects of the water 
cleansing problem are more significant in 
some areas of the country than in others 
and could be approached ‘most effectively 
by drawing upon the research talents of 
these areas. Thus, the universities and 
other research institutions could be utilized 
significantly in both basic research and in 
the subsequent field testing of promising 
methods, 

Funds in the amount of $1 million for 
this specific research at the Taft Sanitary 
Engineering Center of the Public Health 
Service and $1 million for contract research 
at universities for the initial year of an 
intensive 5-10 year effort are believed neces- 
sary as a minimum. 


Integration in Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


x OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
differing reports that have come out of 
Arkansas about the dispute on school 
desegregation there, a statement by a 
former Arkansas teacher addressed in a 
letter to the Washington Post on June 
28 seems to me not to have had ade- 
quate attention. Prof. Daniel H. Pollitt, 
now associate professor of law at the 
University of North Carolina, pointed 
out in that letter that the first steps to- 
ward desegregation in Arkansas were 
taken 11 years ago, and that there is a 
substantial body of opinion which not 
only supported those steps, but will sup- 
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port law and order in the present situa- 
tion. 

If the political reasons for resistance to 
the court’s order are now somewhat di- 
minished, it would seem worthwhile once 
again to emphasize the underlying dedi- 
cation to law and order that Professor 
Pollitt finds among the people.of Ar- 
kansas. ‘ 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp his letter which was printed in the 
Washington Post on June 28, 1958. 

There being no objections, the letter 
to the editor was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

INTEGRATION IN ARKANSAS 


Walter Lippmann’s June 26 column on 
Little Rock Again spurs me, as a former fa- 
culty member of the University of Arkansas 
Law School, to come to the defense of that 
State. 

Mr. Lippmann suggests that the Little Rock 
problem is caused by insistence on inte- 
gration in a high school for adolescents 
which ts coeducational, and supports the 
idea that integration in Arkansas should be- 
gin at the upper levels of education. 

He thereby overlooks the fact that the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Law School voluntarily 
integrated In 1946-47, the medical school in 
Little Rock shortly thereafter, and for at least 
10 years integration has been an accom- 
plished fact at all levels of the State Univer- 
sity. The coeducational high school in Fay- 
ettevilie has been integrated for at least 8 
years, and the student body voted almost 
unanimously to drop any scheduled football 
games if the opponents objected to playing 
against Negro members of the squad (none 
did). 

The coeducational high school in the delta 
community of Hoxie has proceeded with its 
integration without mishap since outsiders 
‘were enjoined from interference over 2 years 
ago. Hearings 2 years ago on the proposed 
integration of the coeducational high school 
in Hot Springs drew only two spectators— 
both in favor of integration and there have 
been no problems there. Last fall the cities 
of Van Buren (home of Bob Burns) and 
Fort Smith integrated their coeducational 
high schools—again without mishap. 

In short, the Little Rock problems can- 
not be blamed on the level at which inte- 
gration occurred, but solely on the Tesis- 
tance of Governor Faubus to the court de- 
cree ending enforced segregration. 

Mr. Lippmann says we are damned if we 
do and damned if we don't. Judge Lemley’s 
decision establishes the precedent that mob 
nullification of the law is tolerable. Thus 
we are damned if the appeal is unsuccess- 
ful. On the other hand, continues Mr. Lipp- 
nann, we are damned if a successful appeal 
is taken, for a reversal condemns it (the 
Federal Government) to use troops to com- 
pel integration. I take exception to Mr. 
Lippmann's equating mob nullification with 
executive enforcement of the law. I would 
take the latter at any time and in any event. 

Nor do I accept the dilemma in which 
Mr. Lippmann places us—no integration on 
the one hand, integration under armed guard 
on the other. I can visualize integration of 
the Little Rock school without armed guard 
as in other schools, within the State. If, as 
has been widely reported, Governor Faubus’ 
action was prompted by the desire to secure 
a third term of office, he will have no neces- 
sity to create a situation requiring the use of 
the Army after the gubernatorial primaries 
end this summer. 

His end achieved, there is no reason to 
conclude he will continue to follow a policy 
condemned by every major religious body 
within his State, a policy condemned by his 
erstwhile stanch political allies including 
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former Gov. Sid McMath, a policy condemned 
by his appointed board to entice northern 
industry into the State, a policy condemned 
by the President of the United States, a pol- 
icy which has made his name known 
throughout the world as a bigoted racist. 

Moreover, though the people of Arkansas 
did not like integration, even less do they 
like the role of die-hard obstructionists to 
law and order. I- would hope that Judge 
Lemley's order is reversed and that the peo- 
ple of Arkansas are given opportunity to 
prove that the peaceful June graduation 
ceremonies at Little Rock's Central High 
School can be matched at next fall's matric- 
ulation, i 
DANIEL H. POLLITT, 
WASHINGTON. 


‘ 


Integration at Little Rock 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times of 
July 21 through July 25, 1958, there ap- 
peared a series of articles dealing with 
the tragic incident at Little Rock, Ark., 
entitled “Little Rock—Here Are Its Ori- 
gin and Its Aftermath.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record the state- 
ment of the editors of the New Bedford 
Standard-Times and articles entitled 
“Forced Integration Fails To Promote 
Harmony,” and “Communists’ Basic 
Goal: To Incite Racial Strife.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

No domestic problem Is more important to 
the people of this country than relations be- 
tween white and Negro Americans. 

An issue in which the extremist views are 
so widely separated is a natural for explora- 
tion by the Communist Party. 

In this series of articles the Standard- 
Times documents and reviews the Commu- 
nist campaign to promote racial unrest in the 
South and the influence of that campaign in 
the origin of, and the aftermath to, the Im- 
passe at Little Rock. 

This series was written by Edward B. 
Simmons of the Standard-Times staff. Mr. 
Simmons received the award of Sigma Delta 
Chi, national professional journalism fra- 
ternity, in 1957 for outstanding general 
reporting, 

He gathered material for these articles in 
trips along the eastern seaboard, to the 
Midwest, in discussions with Members of 
Congress and from study of United States 
Senate and House committee files, 

Based on experience in New Bedford, where 
diversity lives in the highest harmony, the 
editors believe that the material in these 
articles will make for better understanding 
of a most dificult and trying issue. 


No. 1 FORCED INTEGRATION Faris To PROMOTE 
HARMONY 

Wasnhtnotron.—The luster is wearing thin 
st Little Rock, Ark.. where bayonets were 
used last fall to enforce integration In a 
public school, Some of the trailblazers ap- 
pear to have washed their hands of the cause 
of Negro rights. Others have been seen in 
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roles considerably leas flattering than those 
they played last fall. 

Ernest Green's observation, “T'm glad that's 
all over,” is perhaps not untypical. Ernest, 
18, was 1 of the 9 Negro youths admitted to 
Little Rock's Central High School under the 
guns of federalized National Guard men and 
United States paratroopers. 

Last month Ernest was graduated. One 
of the 9 was expelied; the other 7 may never 
return to Central. 

If the experiment continues at Central, 
it will haye to do so without the assistance 
of many persons who were instrumental in 
launching it. 

Mayor Woodrow Wilson Mann of Little 
Rock, who made the daily telephone calis 
to the White House that led to Federal 
intervention, has left town. / 

He is now a resident of Denver, Colo., 


Working in an investment banking firm. 


Max Rabb, the presidential assistant who 
was at the White House end of the Mayor 
Mann calls and was a key man in the de- 
cision to send Federal troops, has left Wash- 
ington. 

He is now a partner in a big New York 
law firm. 

Despite apparent success in its part in ob- 
taining the Little Rock test, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People has experlened a sharp drop in mem- 
bership, 

Federal Judge Ronald Davies, whose rul- 
ing that integration must begin forthwith 
in Little Rock was the foundation for what 
followed, has long since left Little Rock. 

He is now back in his court in North 
Dakota, where there are but 257 Negroes in 
the entire State. Arkansas has 462,000. 

Harry Ashmore, the Little Rock editor 
whose editorials in behalf of integration 
stirred the controversy and brought him a 
Pulitzer prize, has conceded he will not 
employ a Negro on his newspaper. 

Mrs, Grace Lorch, the Little Rock house- 
wife who attracted national attention by 
befriending 1 of the 9 students, has since 
refused to declare whether she is a Com- 
munist. 

Herbert Brownell, whose United States 
Justice Department gave the orders for dis- 
patch of troops, is no longer Attorney Gen- 


He has taken up the more lucrative pri- 
vate practice of law. 

The Justice Department, Itself, has had a 
change.of heart. Under its new Chief, Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, the word is “never again“ on 
the use of Federal troops to enforce integra- 
tion. x 

The Little Rock School Board, which had 
worked out a gradual integration program 
that Judge Davies“ ruling nullified, has 
thrown in the sponge on any integration in 
the near future. 

Central High School has claimed that the 
educational program for its 2,000 students 
was so badly dislocated by the l-year ex- 
periment the school could not survive an- 
other year without complete disintegration 
of morale, 

This was a major consideration in Federal 
Judge Harry J. Lemley's approval of a 2 
year stay of integration for the Little Rock 
high school, a decision that may have made 
the best of a very unfortunate situation. 


MAJORITY NEEDS CONSIDERATION 


Judge Lemiey, while acknowledging the in- 
terest of Negroes in obtaining equal rights, 
said the public interest of the majority rated 
consideration, too. The burden placed on 
other Central High students and the racial 
tension and unrest created in Little Rock 
itself demanded a delay in integration, he 
sald. 

The ruling led to another example of ap- 
Parent change in viewpoint among those who 
had been insistent on an immediate end of 
segregation. 
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When Judge Lemley's decision was taken 
to the United States Supreme Court, whose 
1954 sociological and subsequent decrees 
had started the ferment in the South, that 
body declined to break up its summer vaca- 
tion for a special sitting, 

The court, in effect, passed the buck to s 
lower court with an admonition to act fast. 

Little Rock, the morning after, appears to 
have been a venture that has not served racial 
harmony or promoted integration. As such, 
its origin, its leaders, and its original ob- 
jJoctives invited inquiry. 


— — 


No, II —COMMUNISTS' BASIC Goat: To INCITE 
RACIAL STRIFE 

Wasuincton.—To incite racial strife is e one 
of the oldest objectives in the Communist 
program for getting world domination. “We 
must realize that our party's most powerful 
weapon is racial tension,” states a Commu- 
nist Party handbook of 1912, well before a 
few hundred Bolsheviks seized control of 
Russia. 

By propounding into the consclousness of 
the dark races that for centurles they have 
been oppressed by the whites, we can mold 
them to the program of the Communist 
Party,“ the handbook continues. 

“In America, we will aim for subtle victory. 
While inflaming the Negro minority against 
the whites, we will endeavor to instill in the 
whites a guilt complex for their exploitation 
of the Negroes. Thus will begin a process 
which will deliver America to our cause.” 

COINCIDENCE OR STRATEGY? 


Is it coincidence or the result of strategy 
that, some 45 years later, racial unrest in an 
outstanding southern city, Little k, Ark., 
has increased so sharply that a eral judge 
called for a 21-year delay in any integration? 

Again, is it coincidence or the result of 
Communist strategy that one of the most 
influential of all southern Negro leaders, the 
Rev, Martin Luther King, exhorts his fol- 
lowers with these words: 

“It (the Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott) is 
a part of something that is happening all over 
the world, The oppressed people are rising 
up. They are revolting against colonialism 
and imperialism and all other systems of 
oppression.” 

When Mr. King draws a parallel between 
the situation of the American Negro and 
oppressed peoples rising against colonialism 
and imperialism, he is following exactly, to 
the word, the Communist line. 

, DIRECT APPROACH FAILED 


At first, the Communist drive for creation 
of racial strife called for a direct approach to 
Negroes, using labor unions and Communist 
fronts like the American Negro Labor Con- 
gress and the League for Struggle for Negro 
Rights. 

This approach was brazenly direct, and it 
failed. Former Communist Joseph Korn- 
felder, one of the party founders in the 
United States and its first director of south- 
ern operations, has described what happened: 

“The South to the Communists was always 
one of the most vexing problems,” Korn- 
Telder told a joint legislative committee of 
the State of Louisiana in March 1957, “Mos- 
cow could never understand it. è è Ac- 
cording to Marx’ theory, the South should be 
leading the United States in Communist 
development. 

“It just didn't work out that way. 

“It was Just to the contrary. The South 
proved to be a hard nut and it Signe t con- 
form to the doctrine.” 


BLOCKED BY RELIGION 

“They decided that the big block against 
penetration of the South is religion. The 
Negroes believed in religion; the hilibillies 
believed in religion; nearly everybody is re- 
ligious, The South is more religious than 
the North, 
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“Therefore, they decided maybe they 
should get at them under the auspices of 
the Cross.” 

Kornfelder and two Negro former Commu- 
nist leaders, Manning Johnson and Leonard 
Patterson, told the Louisiana committee that 
the new tactics included, besides use of the 
church, penetration of reputable Negro or- 
ganizations and the founding, but not ob- 
vious control, of others. 

World War II, with its migrations and gen- 
eral dislocation of living habits, produced 
what Kornfelder described as a “sort of 
honeymoon situation” between the Commu- 
nist organizers and Negro organizations. 

FOUR AGENCIES INFILTRATED 


It seems the intellectuals during that 
time had shown a remarkable weakness,“ he 
testified. “They were bigger suckers for the 
Communist propaganda than many others 
were, apparently because they sort of led a 
life apart from the daily troubles and toil 
of the population. 

“They were the ivory tower boys who 
picked up the theories of the Communists, 
not looking at what is behind the theories.” 

The results of this honeymoon were vital 
Communist infiltration of the most im- 
portant agencies in the South dealing in 
Negro issues. The Communists infiltrated 
4 of these organizations and actually helped 
found 3 of them. 

They are the Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, the Southern Regional Council, 
the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee, 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

An almost incredible maze of interlocking 
officials, ideas, and publications linked the 
three first-named agencies with the Com- 
munist- Party. 

COUNCIL GOT FORD GRANT 

The Regional Council and the Educational 
Fund were both offshoots of the old Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, which was 
dissolved in 1948 after twice being described 
by the Federal Government as “a Communist 
front serving the Soviet Union and its sub- 
servient Communist Party.” 

Former directors and officers of the Con- 
ference for Human Welfare became directors 
and officers of the Regional Council and the 
Educational Fund and of the Highlander 
School, The Communist Daily Worker open- 
ly boasted that James E. Jackson, chief of 
the Southern branch of the United States 
Communist Party, was a cofounder of the 
Regional Council, 

Although the Regional Council is not 
widely known in the North, its influence in 
the South is attested by its receiving a 
$497,000 grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Republic. 

Likewlse, the Highlander School plays an 
important role in southern ciyil rights de- 
velopments, although it is scarcely known 
in the North, The school, according to tes- 
timony before the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, was cofounded by a Com- 
munist and by a man who refused to testify 
on his beliefs. 


NAACP INFILTRATED 


During these organizing years by the Com- 
munist Party, the NAACP was ex- 
tensively infiltrated, although not domi- 
nated by Communist sympathizers. Many 
of its leading officials were members of Com- 
munist fronts. 

In fact, by 1954 and the crucial Supreme 
Court decision, the Communist Party was 
so confident it had set the stage for de- 
velopments in its favor that the party's na- 
tional convention in the winter of 1953 de- 
clared, “The next period ahead will witness 
momentous struggles of the Negroes * * e 
given the vanguard leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, we may be confident that the 
Negro liberation movement will ally itself 
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more fully with the camp of peace and de- 
mocracy.” 

The Communist Party was in a position 
to follow its long-proved doctrine: 

To get a sociological or pro-Communist 
book on the reading list of influential per- 
sons, like a Supreme Court justice; 

To persuade a Negro to violate a civil 
rights statute, in the cause of civil disobedi- 
ence; 

To inject a fellow-traveler in the fore- 
front of a civil rights dispute; 

To support the program of the NAACP. 

These objectives were attained in the 
year to come. 


New Federal-State Relationship in De- 
veloping California’s Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years water has become a nationwide 
concern, and in California particularly 
our rapidly growing population and ex- 
panding agriculture and industry have 
placed a severe drain on our developed 
water resources. We have enough water 
in the State to meet all our foreseeable 
needs but our problem is development and 
distribution of this water. It is more 
a legal and financial problem than it is 
an engineering problem. I believe that 
the present imphsse on water in Cali- 
fornia stems primarily from trying to 
divide too little water among too many 
people and that we must develop addi- 
tional supplies. One new approach to 
the problem of further development is 
joint Federal-State projects where the 
major purpose is municipal and indus- 
trial water supply. I proposed some time 
ago such a new Federal-State relation- 
ship and introduced legislation to imple- 
ment it—H. R. 11544. Iam including as 
part of these remarks excerpts from a 
talk I made recently in California on this 
new approach to water development: 

New FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIP IN DE- 
VELOPING CALIFORNIA’S WATER RESOURCES 
(Excerpts of speech by Congressman Cram 

ENGLE before the annual convention of the 

California Municipal Utilities Association, 

Disneyland, Calif.) 

You will recall that in 1951 I brought a 
subcommittee to California which sat jointly 
with the State water committee for the pur- 
pose of studying the water problems in the 
Central Valley project area. We came to the 
conclusion then that the developed water 
supplies in the Central Valley project area 
were overcommitted. We recommended im- 
mediate construction of the Trinity River 
project, and that project has since been 
authorized and is under construction. How- 
ever, the water contribution of the Trinity 
is specifically dedicated to Central Valley 
project operation. It is contended, as you 
know, that the Feather River project will 
not produce sufficient water to permit water 
Geliveries to southern California with ade- 
quate margins of safety for future water de- 
mands in the north. At the hearings in 
1951, serious legal questions were raised as 
to whether or not the applications made on 
the Feather River were in conflict with the 
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applications already assigned to the Bureau 
of Reclamation for operation of the Central 
Valley project. I am informed there are 
Interests in California that are prepared to 
litigate this matter—if water deliveries out- 
side of the Central Valley project area are 
authorized by the State legislature or by 
constitutional amendment. 

I am not saying which side of this argu- 
ment is right, but with this state of affairs 
any strictly legal approach will, in my opin- 
ion, wind up in the courts for years. There 
may or mey not be a surplus which is 
physically and legally exportable, but I am 
sure that unless new water supplies are de- 
veloped, the whole proposition will end up in 
court, delaying water progress in California 
for as much as a decade, It seems to me im- 
perntive that action be taken now to avoid 
creating a legal Frankenstein that will para- 
lyze water development. The answer is more 
‘Wwater—not litigating over what we have. 

. . * — . 

The impasse on California water develop- 
ments results from trying to divide too little 
water among too many people. Southern 
California is not going to put up its cash 
money in taxes to build water projects in 
northern California unless there is a reason- 
ably firm assurance that southern Califor- 
mia will receive some of the water made 
available by the projects. In other words, 
southern California is not going to buy a 
pig in a poke, On the other hand, northern 
California is not willing to promise water to 
southern California which may leave them 
literally high and dry. Since the Feather 
River project is the only one currently pro- 
posed for construction, each section is eye- 
ing the amount of water available and meas- 
uring it against their prospective needs. 
Considering the shortages of developed 
water, each section thinks that it is defend- 
ing its claims on the last waterhold. 

What we need, therefore, is enough water 
development programed and in early pros- 
pect so that al claimants for, the water 
can feel a reasonable assurance that the 
water will be available when needed. We 
currently have a State water plan which is 
an excellent plan but it involves over 350 
projects and would take between 50 and 100 
years to build. The State water plan has 
to be broken down into an action program 
of limited years, with the specific objective 
of producing sfifficient developed water to 
meet the predictable needs. I suggest that 
a specific program for 15 or 20 years should 
be set up. It must be geared to the fnan- 
cial capability of the State, including such 
Federal help as can be secured, and’it must 
provide sufficient water so that northern 
California as an area of origin will feel safe 
in making commitments to southern Call- 
fornia, and southern California will feel safe 
in putting up its money to build projects 
to supply the water promised. Although 
this is primarily a State problem, I suggest 
that when the total quantities are finally 
figured and the allocations made to the 
various sections to benefit from the water 
development, a provision be included which 
would provide for a pro rata reduction, 
northern and southern, in the event of short 


water years. This will have the effect of | 


continuing pressure on all hands to build 
the additional projects to make adequate 
water available at all times and under all 
conditions. 

When this program is worked out in spe- 
cific terms we then can take up the crucial 
item of financing. 

* * * > . 


I propose the joint financing of Federal- 
State projects where the major cost is for 
industrial and municipal water, as follows: 

First, that the Federal Government con- 
tribute to such projects on a nonreimbursa- 
ble basis an amount equal to the portion of 
the project allocated to flood- control bene- 
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fits. This is a recognition of the traditional 
responsibility of the Federal Government for 
flood control and follows the precedent es- 
tablished in H. R. 8677, which, as you knew, 
is the bill I introduced providing for the 
Federal contribution for the flood-control 
benefits from the Oroville Dam on the 
Feather River project. This principle has 
since been merged in the omnibus publie- 
works bill which passed the House 2 years 
ago and was vetoed (for other reasons) by 
the President, and is currently embodied in 
last year’s omnibus public-works bill (5, 
497) which passed the Senate and which was 
voted out of the House Committee on Public 
Works. Congress has ‘therefore indicated 
that this is an acceptable principle for Fed- 
eral-State cooperation in the building of 
multiple-purpose projects. 

Second, that the Federal Government pro- 
vide a non-interest-bearing loan for the 
amount of the project cost allocated to irri- 
gation. This procedure would apply the 
principles of the 60-year-old reclamation law 
under which non-interest-bearing money is 
provided by the Federal Government for the 
development of irrigation projects. It is an 
expansion of the principle laid down in the 
small projects legislation, but, of course, in 
this instance is limited to multiple-purpose 
projects primarily for industrial and munici- 
pal water where irrigation water is developed 
incidental to the main purpose. It is my 
feeling that Congress would not approve the 
advance of non-interest-bearing money for 
construction by the State of a large project 
primarily for irrigation, but would insist 
that such a project be built under the pres- 
ent reclamation law if it is to be financed 
by the Federal Government. I think it im- 
portant that the traditional function of the 
Federal Government in building projects 
under the reclamation law not be invaded. 
However, I believe there is a good chance of 
getting Congress to authorize a non-inter- 
est-bearing loan to a State for incidental 
irrigation features of a major project pri- 
marily built for industrial and municipal 
water. 

Third, the Federal Government will re- 
quire a contract to be executed under which 
the State would agree that the project 
should be managed in such a fashion as to 
produce the benefits for which the Federal 
contribution is made. This follows the 
present provision for the Federal contribu- 
tion for the flood-control benefits on the 
Oroville Dam. As to irrigation, Congress, I 
am sure would require that the non-inter- 
est-bearing loan for irrigation be subject to 
the general provisions of reclamation law. 
However, I expect to propose with reference 
to the operation of the 160-acre limitation 
that the same formula be applied as is set 
forth in the small-projects legislation, 
namely, that the non-interest-bearing loan 
apply only to lands in compliance with the 
160- or $20-acre limitation and that excess 
acreage be required to pay an interest charge 
on the capital cost of supplying those lands 
with water. 

This proposal is intended to be the basis 
of establishing under general law the char- 
acter and extent of Federal participation in 
projects primarily devoted to the supplying 
ef municipal and industrial water. However, 
I would like to try it for size in the State of 
California which, so far as I know, is the 
only State capable of major financing of its 
own projects and with water plans of large 
magnitude already drawn and planned pri- 
marily for supplying municipal and indus- 
trial water. I have in mind particularly the 
possible application of this proposal to the 
financing of the Feather River project, the 
Blemond plan for the North Bay aqueduct, 
and construction of all or part of the projects 
planned in the north coastal area on the 
Klamath, Trinity, and Eel Rivers. However, 
the priority of projects for construction 
under the State water pian is a matter that 
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rests with State officials and the legislators. 
Some projects such as the Auburn project 
are logical and proper extensions of the Cen- 
tral Valley project and should be reserved 
for construction as part of that project. 

It is easy to stand up and suggest that the 
Federal Government help by putting some 
cash into these major water developments. 
Tt is difficult to suggest a program for doing 
it that ts legislatively and politically feasible. 
My suggestion meets these requirements. It 
is a logical and practical extension of the 
historic pattern of Federal participation in 
the construction of water projects. Flood 
control has been an accepted responsibility 
of the Federal Government for over 100 
years, and for more than a half century Con- 
gress has encouraged irrigation development 
by providing money for such projects without 
interest. 

If the State builds a project mainly for the 
development of industrial and municipal 
water which also provides some flood control 
and irrigation, isn't it logical to suggest that 
the Federal Government participate to the 
extent of the flood control and irrigation on 
the same financial basis as if the Federal 
Government bullt projects for those pur- 
poses? That is the basic logic behind my 
proposal—and it can make the difference be- 
tween the State or some other public agency 
being able to build the project and not being 
able to carry the financial load, - 

Politically, the proposal makes sense be- 
cause it applies with equal benefit to the 
East as well as to the West. For years the 
Eastern States have frowned on western 
reclamation development because reclama- 
tion law applies only to States lying wholly 
or partly west of the 98th meridian, Solv- 
ing eastern water problems requires the de- 
velopment of industrial and municipal 
water, with incidental flood control and 
irrigation. The suggested Federal-State re- 
lationship fits the eastern situation Uke a 
glove. I do not believe we could get the 
votes to enlarge the Federal Government's 
activities in water programs just for the 
West, but the suggestion I have made will, 
in my opinion, get strong support, both in 
the mid-West and the East, where water 
supplies are crucial in many areas. It is 
my intention, of course, to make my pro- 
posal national rather than regional in 
scope. 

The program which I suggest for the de- 
velopment of water resources in the United 
States, on the basis of Federal participation 
with the States, will be of vital importance 
to us in California for two reasons. 

In’ the first place, it will strike at the 
major problem we face—financing our water 
projects. The Federal Government will 
participate on its traditional and historic 
basis of supplying funds for those parts 
of a project which are concerned with irri- 
gation and flood control. The State can 
then proceed to help itself with its own tax 
resources to pay for the part of a project 
which provides water and power for munic- 
ipal and industrial use. 

In the second place, the plan I have in 
mind will broaden the base of water devel- 
opment so that the people of southern 
California will be reasonably certain that 
when they put up tax money they will get 
a supply of water. The people of northern 
California will feel that with future water 
development in prospect and with Federal 
assistance guaranteed, they can afford to 
make commitments to southern California 
without fearing that at some time in the 
future they may be left short of water. 

In conclusion, let me say that we are not 
short of water in California; we are short 
of developed water—water which is caught 
for useful purposes. We have a great sur- 
plus of undeveloped water, and we are in 
difficulty only because we are now dealing 
with a water program which has too nar- 
row a base. As a result, people are in- 
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clined to litigate and fight over the last 
bucketful. The bottleneck is in financing 
a broader base for water development. My 
proposal would bring Federal assistance to 
a new field of water development. It has 
legislative feasibility because it is of in- 
terest to all the States. It presupposes 
that our own State will bear a substantial 
responsibility through its own tax resources. 
With such a plan, we can move ahead and 
heed only to make plans as big as Califor- 
nia’s future warrants. 


The laternational Development Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF, FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the St. Petersburg 
Times, dealing with the proposal made 
by the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A PARTIAL ANSWER TO PROPAGANDA—MON- 
RONEY’S Wortp Creprr PLAN a Bic STEP 
FORWARD 


(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 


WASHINGTON.—There is great frustration 
on Capitol Hill these days, while Congress- 
men complain about the lack of new, orig- 
inal thinking in world affairs and futility of 
our foreign policy, or lack of it. 

You go to the Senate, or a dinner party, 
or sit by a swimming pool on Sunday Aft- 
ernoon and in this election year, no one is 
talking politics. The arguments and con- 
versation are all about, not only the Middle 
East, but the vital need for reorlentation 
of our attitudes and actions in world af- 
fairs. \ 

Last week, the Senate tried to do some- 
thin about it. It passed Senator Mrmr MON- 
RoNeY’s (Democrat of Oklahoma) resolution 
urging an international credit union to meet 
the Russian economic penetration without 
making the burden on the United States 
Treasury intolerable. 

MIKE Monroney is a vital, intelligent ex- 
newspaperman, who still has the police re- 
porter’s zeal for digging into a story. He 
has been working on this plan for 2 years 
since he attended the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting in Bangkok. 


FIRST SIGN OF NEW IDEA 


Readers of the Times may remember, that 
early in March, when Senator MONRONEY was 
encountering what locked like formidable 
opposition to his plan, we called attention, 
in an editorial, to the fact that this was 
one of the first signs of new ideas in foreign 
policy. By the time debate started in the 
Senate last week, the International Develop- 
ment Association resolution had the endorse- 
ment of the State and Treasury Departments 
and the World Bank, as well as strong bi- 
partisan support on the floor. 

Based on the fact that we cannot afford 
hard currency loans on the terms offered by 
the Soviets and that some of the countries 
which need economic development most are 
not eligible to borrow from the World Bank, 
the Monroney plan proposes an International 
Development Association which would be 
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able to use the counterpart funds now piling 
up all over the world to fill in on dollar 
credits. 

“The answer,” he says, “does not lie in a 
greater degree of haphazard loans and grants 
solely from the United States. What is 
needed is a program of sustained activity 
in the field of international development 
which can draw on many nations so that 
loans can be extended on a multilateral 
basis,” 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 


In almost all the have-not countries, 
Money has piled up from the sale of such 
things as American agricultural surpluses, 
which remains in that country in its own 
currency. These are called “counterpart 
funds,” and we usually only hear about them 
when junketing Congressmen spend them 
recklessly on wine and song. If these local 
currencies are made available as part of the 
pro fund, the countries could help each 
other and the United States could accom- 
plish more without spending hard dollars 
forever. 

As an example of how the plan could 
work, Senator Monnonry used a proposed 
dam in Asia, where the development associa- 
tion “could loan engineering funds in Ger- 
man deutschmarks. For earthmoving equip- 
ment, it could provide funds in French 
francs, with certain dollar or hard currency 
additions. Cement could come from some 
10 countries and could be purchased in large 
part, with local currencies. Thus, with a 
worldwide shopping list and a vault filled 
with many local currencies, for the first time 
wise banking administration could make full 
use of local currencies, including those from 
the sale of our agricultural surpluses.” 


A TRIPLE ADVANTAGE 


Emphasizing the fact- that if the United 
States continues to accumulate bales of lira, 
yen, rupees and francs, the inbalance will 
grow to staggering proportions, the dynamic 
exnewspaperman from Oklahoma said: 
"Sooner or later these currencies must be 
forgiven or written off, or they must be used. 
If they are used injudiciously, then there 
will be an impact on the country of issue 
which could cause inflation and could de- 
stroy instead of help, the country to whom 
we have sold surpluses. 

“The IDA would have the triple advan- 
tage of ultimately lessening the need for di- 
rect economic aid by making more effective 
use of local currencies; promoting the sale 
of agricultural surpluses tnd promoting 
international trade and economic well- 
being.“ 

It will take work and time to iron out the 
various technical angles of such cooperative 
aid, but certainly many Congressmen and 
many citizens would agree with the Sena- 
tor’s indictment of our present program, 
which he called old, tired, weary, haggard 
and worn out. No football coach could use 
the same plays year after year, in the same 
conference, without a certalnty of winding 
up in the cellar position. What is true with 
football is also true with foreign policy.” 

MEETING IN RIO 


We talked to an ebullient MIKE Monroneyr, 
whose plan had gone through the Senate 
with surprising ease, 62-25, as he got ready 
to board a plane for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
for the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

In this world trade union of Congressmen, 
legislators from 54 countries are meeting in 
South America this week to discuss critical 
issues and for shop talk about the trials 
and tribulations of being a legislator. The 
largest delegation with votes are from the 
U. S. S. R., United States, India, and Japan. 
Officially they seldom deflect their 
Government's foreign office line—but they 
can say let's talk it over” at a tea or a 
cocktail party. 
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Founded in Paris In 1889, the group Is now 
a nongovernmental agency in the Economic 
and Social Council of the U. N. Although it 
has no powers of enforcement, it has a 
representation of legislators from all over 
the world, with the size of the delegations 
based on population and the size of the na- 
tlonal parliaments. It is, therefore, par- 
ticularly in time of crisis, a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and has, on occasion, in- 
fluenced opinion through its debates, 
ANSWER THE ATTACKS 


The agenda at Rio this week Includes such 
vital subjects as foreign investment, atomic 
tests, an international police force, colonies, 
and freedom of the press. With the volume 
of business on Capitol Hill and the insistence 
of the leadership on maximum attendance 
for rollealls, the American group is about 
half the size of that at earlier meetings. 
Add to this the fact that some of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives formerly most ac- 
tive in this international body, are faced 
with tough primary fights, we will have a 
handful of Americans to answer the attacks 
on our Middle Eastern policy, which are sure 
to come from the Soviets and the satellites. 

What is said in Rio may have more impact 
on the world than some of the other inter- 
national conferences which make more head- 
lines, Certainly, the fact that the American 
delegation arrives with the Monroney resolu- 
tion in hand, will give some hope to our 
friends and some answer to the Soviet 
propaganda, 

For there can be new ideas, and a breath 
of fresh air in discussions among legislators 
from many countries, rather than among 
world leaders or career Foreign Service on- 
cers, who do not have to run for election and 
who do not have to be aware constantly of 
the reaction of the people back home. 

The potential importance of such meetings 
as the Interparliamentary Union, was 
pointed out to us by a Republican Senator 
who regretted the press of business on the 
Hill prevented LYNDON JOHNSON and WiL- 
umm F. KNOwWIAN D from going to Rio to 
meet and talk with their opposite numbers 
from around the world. 


What Does Cause Heart Attacks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there ap- 
pears in the current issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly an article entitled, “What 
Does Cause Heart Attacks?“ by Dr. 
Fredrick J. Stare, head of the depart- 
ment of nutrition at the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

Dr. Stare is a recognized authority in 
the field of nutrition, and his presenta- 
tions on the subject before the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
handles funds for our health and medi- 
cal research programs have been most 
helpful. As the editor notes in connec- 
tion with the article, Dr. Stare directs 
one of the most active programs of re- 
search on heart disease in the country. 

I feel certain that the nature of Dr. 
Stare's article is of interest to everyone, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat DOES Cause HEART Arracxs? 
{By Frederick J. Stare, M. D.) 


(As head of the department of nutrition 
at the Harvard School of Public, Health, 
Frederick J. Stare, M. D., directs one of the 
most active programs of research on heart 
disease in the country. Dr. Stare is also edi- 
tor of Nutrition Reviews, a monthly scientific 
publication.) 

The two commonest types of heart dis- 
eace—hypertensive heart disease and arterio- 
sclerotic or coronary artery disease—are not 
caused by any single factor, but by many, 
each with varying degrees of importance in 
alfferent individuals. 

Hypertensive heart disease is caused by an 
increase In blood pressure, which is the result 
of constriction throughout the body of the 
very small blood vessels known as arterioles. 
They become contricted—first temporarily, 
later permanently—and the heart must 
pump harder to produce sufficient pressure 
to push the blood through them. This addi- 
tional work for the heart will in time cause 
it to enlarge and to develop what is known 
as hypertensive heart disease. Thus a part 
of the chain of events which leads to hyper- 
tensive heart disease is the change that takes 
place in these very small blood vessels. Re- 
cent researches have suggested that these 
changes are due in part to the formation by 
the kidney of a specific substance called 
angiotonin. fi 

For some unknown reason, greatly restrict- 
ing the intake of sodium tends to reduce the 
blood pressure in a fair number of indi- 
viduals with the common type of high blood 
pressure, Thus, the reason for the use of 
low sodium diets, frequently but incorrectly 
referred to as low salt diets. Numerous drugs 
have also been found in the past 10 years to 
be helpful in reducing and controlling high 
blood pressure. 

The most prevalent type of heart disease 
and the greatest killer of all is arterioscle- 
rotic coronary artery disease, the type of 
heart disease which one has heard so much 
of since President Eisenhower had his coro- 
nary. Deposits, called atheroma, are formed 
in the inner lining of the blood vessels. They 
contain cholesterol and fat. When they get 
large enough, they impede the flow of blood, 
something like rust in a pipe. They inter- 
tere with the normal elasticity of the blood 
vessel wall. They may cause small or large 
hemorrhages within the wall of the blood 
vessel itself, and these further reduce the 
inside opening of the vessel. They may 
greatly weaken the wall of the vessel. 

When this process takes place in the ar- 
teries of the brain, it is termed cerebral arte- 
riosclerosis, the common clinical manifesta- 
tion of which is a stroke or a CVA (cerebral 
vascular accident). Thus strokes and cor- 
onaries have much in common; in fact, they 
are basically the same disease: artcriosclero- 
sis, In one, the arteries of the brain are pri- 
marily involved; in the other, the arteries of 
the heart; but most individuals who have had 
manifestations in one of these organs are apt 
to have a fair degree of arteriosclerosis in the 
other organ, 

These are dangerous conditions. A blood 
clot (thrombus) is more likely to form in 
a vessel narrowed by atheroma. Should this 
happen so that the flow of blood is com- 
pletely blocked, a portion of heart muscle 
(or brain tizsue) Just beyond this block will 
die because of a lack of blood to supply it 
with nutrients and oxygen. This dead heart 
tissue just beyond the blockage is called an 
infarct. Thus, a typical coronary involves 
the development, usually over a period of 
years, of narrowed blood vessels in the heart 
due to cholesterol and fat deposits, then the 
process of thrombosis, which is the formation 
of a blood clot in these narrowed vessels, and 
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finally, the development of an area of in- 
farction (dead heart muscle) beyond the clot. 
Whether death ensues from the coronary de- 
pends on its location in the heart, its size, 
and whether it is developed suddenly or 
slowly. 7 

If the arteriosclerosis develops rather 
slowly, it is likely that a substitute or col- 
lateral circulation may be formed to take 
over the nourishment of the heart muscle 
in the involved area. This may be lifesaving 
when the complete stoppage of an arterio- 
sclerotic vessel occurs by the clot. 

Infarcted areas of heart muscle may be 
identified by means of the electrocardio- 
graph. In fact, this is one of the chief uses 
of this diagnostic instrument, to determine 
if one has had a coronary. Further, it gives 
some idea of the location of the infarcted 
area. 

What does cause a heart attack? In most 
cases, when speaking of a heart attack, one 
is referring to a coronary. Heredity, diet, 
and nutrition, fat content of the blood, body 
weight and changes in weight, exercise (lack 
of it), defects in the blood vessel wall, ele- 
vated blood pressure, smoking, and sex are 
factors known to be involved. Undoubtedly 
others will be discovered in the near future, 
as this is currently a very active area of 
research. 

Heredity patterns of most diseases are not 
well understood, but they certainly exist, and 
strongly so in many diseases, especially in 
most of the noninfectious diseases of the 


heart and blood vessels. Just why these dis- 


eases have a strong hereditary background, 
or what is the nature of the defect in the 
germ plasm of the genes, remains for future 
research to find out. But without question 
heredity is a factor. A recent study men- 
tions that coronary artery disease is four 
times more prevalent in the children of at- 
fected parents than in those of parents with- 
out this disease. 

Diet and nutrition are significant factors 
in heart disease. Many investigators have 
noted that large groups of people throughout 
the world who consume diets low in fat have 
less coronary artery disease than those con- 
suming diets high in fat, Such observations 
have come from Guatemala, southern Italy, 
Japan, parts of Africa, and elsewhere. Low 
fat content generally means a diet in which 
10 to 20 percent of the daily caloric intake 
is provided by fat as compared to 40 to 50 
percent in the diet with high fat content. 

But in addition to the differences in the 
total amount of fats consumed, there are 
marked differences in the type of fat. The 
primitive and nonindustrialized societies 
consume what little fat they do eat largely 
in the form of vegetable fats—the olls of 
palm, coconut, corn—with smallish quanti- 
ties of fish and animal fats. The high-fat 
diets characteristic of industrialized areas 
are rich in animal and dairy fats as well as 
vegetable fats. 

During World War I. and during various 
famines, a rough correlation has been ob- 
served between the fat intake and incidence 


of heart disease. As the fat intake decreased, 


so did the incidence of heart disease, and 
when fats became plentiful, the heart disease 
rate increased. i 

However, fats are not the only dietary dif- 
ferences between those regions with a iow 
and a high incidence of coronary artery dis- 
ease, The former are usually low in sugar 
and animal protein and high in starch and 
fiber. The vitamin and mineral content may 
also differ appreciably from that In American 
diets. 

Probably the strongest evidence linking 
diet and nutrition to arteriosclerosis has 
come from animal experimentation. In the 
past decade it has been possible to produce 
this disease experimentally in a number of 
different species, ranging from rabbits and 
chicks to dogs and monkeys. The last 
being primates, as is man—may have special 
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significance. With animal experimertation, 
it is usually possible to plan the study so 
that a single change in diet is the major 
variable. This is seldom possible in observa- 
tions on man. While there are major die- 
tary differences between the South African 
Bantu and the urban citizen of Johannes- 
burg or Boston, so too are there a hundred 
other environmental differences. 

Animal experimentation has emphasized 
the importance of the cholesterol and fat 
content of the blood in the production of 
arteriosclerosis, including coronary arterio- 
sclerosis. -Usually it is only when the cho- 
lesterol level of the blood is elevated that 
this disease can be produced experimentally. 
The amount of fat and type of fat in the 
animals’ diets are important in this respect. 
Other nutrients have also been shown to be 
involved under certain experimental condi- 
tions. These include protein, sugar, two or 
three of the B vitamins, and recently even 
the mineral magnesium, 

Because of the interest in cholesterol, 
it might be well to comment further about 
it, Cholesterol is a normal constituent of 
all animal tissues, One of its functions is to 
serve as a bullding block for some of the hor- 
mones, It is present in almost all foods of 
animal origin, but more so in some than in 
others. Egg yolk and milk fat are rich 
sources in common foods. But in addition 
to ingesting cholesterol, our bodies make 
cholesterol, mainly in the liver. Fats in the 
diet seem to be the food component from 
which the body prefers to make cholesterol. 
Actually it has been shown repeatedly that 
the cholesterol content of the diet has very 
little to do with the cholesterol content of 
the blood. It is the level of cholesterol in 
the blood that Is of concern in coronary 
artery disease and not the cholesterol content 
of the diet. 

Some researchers claim to have shown 
that blood clots more quickly when 
the fat content is elevated. This may ex- 
plain why a fair number of coronary heart 
attacks take place late at night, 4 to 5 hours 
after a large meal rich in fat. Were it pos- 
sible to change our food habits appreciably. 
many workers in this fleld think it would be 
desirable to have the large meal of the day 
in the morning or at noon and have the 
evening meal be a light snack or supper. On 
the other hand, there are competent hema- 
tologists who dispute the belief that high 
blood-fat levels favor blood clotting. This 
is an important aspect of the problem, on 
which research is continuing. 

Extra body weight means extra work for 
the heart and extra body tissue to be 
nourished, but these are probably unim- 
portant as far as onary artery disease is 
concerned, Frequently during periods of 
rapid gain in weight the cholesterol and fat 
level of the blood is increased. It is during 
such periods that cholesterol deposits may be 
laid down in the walls of the blood vessels 
and thus form atheroma. When the weight 
reaches a plateau, the cholesterol in the 
blood may decrease somewhat, but the 
damage in the form of cholesterol deposits 
has already occurred. The hazards of over- 
weight may not be the extra pounds, but the 
chemical changes in the blood which accom- 
pany the gain in weight. Thus, those who 
reduce should certainly make up their minds 
to stay reduced. 

Can cholesterol once deposited in blood 
vessel walls be removed? This is another 
problem currently under investigation. 
There is some evidence to suggest that if the 
deposits are not too extensive and have not 
been present for too long, they may be re- 
duced in size, possibly removed. This may 
be acomplished if one is successful in appre- 
ciably lowering blood cholesterol and keep- 
ing it down. Weight reduction and then 
keeping one's weight down are about the 
most useful procedure in this respect for 
the average person, ; : 
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Exercise is Important in its effect on body 
weight, There is only one way to use up 
extra calories, and that is to burn them up by 
exercise. The beginning of obesity in ado- 
lescence is frequently due to lack of exercise 
rather than excessive caloric intake. The 
samé applies to weight gain experienced in 
the forties, Exercise is also important in 
keeping the muscles of the blood vessel wall 
in good tone. It is thought that a heart well 
exercised is better able to develop a substi- 
tute or collateral circulation should this be- 
come necessary because of the formation of 
a thrombus, 

The important thing about exercise is that 
it be daily and moderate in degree. Exercise 
has often been ridiculed as a means of help- 
ing to control weight. This is based on two 
misconceptions, that most common types of 
exercise require only a little energy, and that 
increase in exercise always gives rise to an in- 
crease in appetite. The first misconception 
can be avoided if one will take the trouble to 
look at Any table of energy expenditures of 
various activities: walking for a man of 150 
pounds uses up 200 to 400 calories per hour 
depending on speed, running 800 to 1,000 
calories. Further, the calories used up are 
proportional to body weight; thus a person of 
200 pounds uses more calories in exercise than 
one of 150 pounds. 

Whether exercise increases appetite de- 
pends on the extent of the exercise and 
whether one is usually active or sedentary. 
If the exercise is mild to moderate and is 
done by a sedentary individual, it will not 
increase appetite. 

Most people gradually become overweight 
because they consume a few more calories 
each day. If each day they would take a 
little more exercise they would burn up the 
extra calories. One does not become over- 
weight between Christmas and New Year's, 
rather between New Year's and Christmas. 
Hence, the practical importance of daily 
minimum to moderate extra physical activ- 
ity. Walking still remains the most avail- 
able and inexpensive type of exercise. 

Coronary artery disease in this country is 
usually more common and severe in patients 
who have elevated blood pressure or hyper- 
tension, and smoking usually elevates the 
blood pressure. Increased pressure within 
the blood vessels favors development of 
coronary heart disease in a number of ways, 
one of them, for example, being the occur- 
rence of small hemorrhages within the blood 
vessel wall itself with further narrowing of 
the vessel, A sustained or a sudden increase 
in blood pressure may also cause an an- 
eurysm (weak spot) to blow out with sudden 
loss of blood into the brain (cerebral hemor- 
rhage or stroke); or if the aneurysm is in 
the abdominal! aorta, as is common in severe 
arteriosclerosis, into the abdominal cavity. 

It is well established that coronary artery 
disease is more prevalent among cigarette 
smokers than nonsmokers and that it oc- 
curs at an earlier age in smokers, This 
does not prove that smoking causes coro- 
nary artery disease, but it’s not much of 
an inducement to smoke. 

What does sex have to do with heart at- 
tacks—that is, real heart attacks? It has 
long been known that coronary artery dis- 
ease is 4 to 5 times more prevalent in the 
male than in the female. But this discrep- 
ancy begins to disappear after the meno- 
puuse, and by the middle fifties to sixties 
the disease is of equal prevalence in both 
sexes. Attempts have been made to treat 
the disease in men by giving them some of 
the female sex hormones, But so far these 
studies are purely in the research stage and 
have little practical application, 

Experimentally, a sex difference in the sus- 
ceptibility to the development of arterio- 
sclerosis has also been found in a number of 
different types of animals, But for some un- 
know reason it is frequently in the opposite 
direction to that found in man. Thus, fe- 
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male rabbits and chickens are more suscep- 
tible to arteriosclerosis than males, and their 
susceptibility can be lessen by giving them 
large doses of the male sex hormones, Like- 
wise the susceptibility of the male rabbit or 
chick can be increased by giving it female 
hormones. 

A most interesting finding in sex as it re- 
Intes to coronary artery disease is the obser- 
vation from a group of pathologists from 
Washington University School of Medicine 
and Barnes Hospital in St. Louis that since 
the 1940's there has been a marked shift in 
the distribution of fatal coronary artery dis- 
ease. They claim that the disease is now 
almost as prevalent in women as in men, 
even as early as the forties. No real explan- 
ation is available for thia startling finding, 
though numerous speculations are possible: 
increase smoking of women, less exercise 
because of pushbutton housekeeping, gain in 
weight; but let me emphasize, these are all 
speculations. 

No mention has been made so far of stress 
and strain, Are they involved in heart at- 
tacks? Stress and strain are difficult to meas- 
ure and evaluate. Most of us are apt to 
think that many Americans, particularly 
ourselves, are under considerable stress and 
strain. Stress and strain certainly exist 
among those people In other parts of the 
world where coronary artery disease is rare, 
though it is mostly likely caused by different 
events. Primitive Africans, highly supersti- 
tious and in frequent fear of their lives, are 
under stress—yet coronary artery disease 
among them is rear. 

The war dances, chants, and witch doc- 
tors of primitive societies may all serve a 
useful purpose in exteriorizing stress—get- 
ting rid of it. Too many of us keep our 
stress within us. 

Stress and strain are likely to be highly 
individualized. What may be stress and 
strain for one person are not for another. 
It is entirely possible that the stress and 
strain of today’s civilization are in certain 
individuals important in bringing about, 
slong with other factors, the changes that 
result in a heart attack. While there is today 
no objective evidence to support this idea, it 
should be pointed out that few serlous at- 
tempts haye been made to study it. 

Now what does cause heart attacks? Cer- 
tainly a number of factors are involved, as 
has been mentioned. Undoubtedly they 
work together, and some are of more impor- 
tance in certain individuals than in others. 
There is nothing one can do about one's 
heredity. But if you have parents or grand- 
parents who died early from coronary or 
cerebral arteriosclerosis, it is most impor- 
tant that you minimize the other factors 
that contribute to these diseases. Thus, you 
should really keep your weight within 
bounds, get regular exercise, eat a well-bal- 
anced diet and not too much of It, and elimi- 
nate smoking. If, in addition, your doc- 
tor finds that you consistently! have an 
elevated blood cholesterol, there are certain 
things he can suggest which may lower it. 

The factors which cause heart attacks are 
additive. This was pointed out in a recent 
study of the United States Public Health 
Service, where it was shown that men who 
were overweight and also had an elevated 
blood cholesterol and an elevated blood pres- 
sure suffered a higher incidence of heart at- 
tack than those who had any two of these 
findings. Those with any 2 findings had a 
higher rate than those who had only 1. Our 
heredity and sex we can do nothing to 
change; we can do something to 
the other factors if we really want tc. 

Arteriosclerosis is a serious condition, the 
main cause of death in Western civilization. 
Your doctor is the one who should handle 
this problem for you, an individual patient. 
Do not depend on a magazine article, like 
this or any other one, to solve your personal 
medical problems, At best it can only point 
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out current concepts and trends in generali- 
ties, but to apply these findings to you as an 
individual requires the skill and knowledge 
of a trained physician. 


Reds Goad NAACP To End 
Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA a 
IN THE SZNATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
dealing with the tragic incident at Little 
Rock, published in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows. 

Nọ. IlI—Reps Goan NAACP To Exp 

MODERATION 

WASHINGTON. The success of Communist 
efforts to exploit the southern Negro under 
the guise of democratization became fully 
evident in 1954 and the three subsequent 
years. The Supreme Court's historic 1954 
ruling on school segregation was in judg- 
ment on four cases brought before it by the 
National Association of Advancement for 
Colored People, which for years had been a 
priority objective of Communist infiltration, 

The NAACP charged that Negro chil- 
dren in Delaware, Kansas, South Carolina, 
and Virginia were being denied their rights 
under the 14th amendment, 

The Court did not rule on this aspect, 
Instead, Chief Justice Earl Warren in the 
written opinion declared that the Court 
found for the NAACP because segre- 
gated schools induced a feeling of inferlority 
among Negro children. 

SIX BOOKS CITED 

This sociological view, the Justice stated, 
is amply supported by modern authority. 
He cited six books by such modern au- 
thority. 

Two of the six authorities were Theodore 
Brameld and E. Franklin Frazier. Between 


. them, they have been members of or identi- 


fied with 28 organizations listed as Commu- 
nist, Communist-fronts or Communist- 
dominated. 

A third authority was K. B. Clark, While 
arguments were being heard by the Court 
on the four cases, Clark was on the payroll 
of the NAACP as a social science ex- 
pert. 

A fourth authority cited by Justice War- 
ren was the book An American Dilemma, ed- 
ited by Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish Socialist. 
The Chief Justice emphasized the impor- 
tance of this book in the Court's deliberations 
by saying it was depended on generally, that 
is from cover to cover. 

RECORDS NOTED 


Sixteen of the contributors to Myrdal's 
book have long records of pro-Communist 
affiliation and activity. One, W. E. B. Dubois, 
identified by the Communist Party as the 
honorary chairman of the NAACP, had a hand 
in 82 parts of the book. Dubois has been 
identified with 80 Communist fronts, report- 
edly more than any other American citizen. 

Dubois intervened in behalf of executed 
Communist spies Julius and Ethel Rosen- 
berg and sent the Kremlin a message of con- 
dolence on the death of Stalin. 
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Myrdal himself has written that the 
United States Constitution is impractical 
and unsulted to modern conditions. Its 
adoption was nearly a plot against the com- 
mon people, sald this foreign authority on 
American Negro problems. 

The Court's decision gave new influence to 
the NAACP. Its officers hailed the decision 
but indicated that it would not change the 
organization’s plan for calm and orderly 
progress in race relations, 

“We accept the decision quietly, unless 
there is deliberately fomented trouble,” said 
the late Walter White, then executive secre- 
tary of NAACP, 

WANTED STRUGGLES 

Thurgood Marshall, chief NAACP counsel, 
who had argued the school cases before the 
Court, said, The people will get together 
and work this thing out.“ 

The Communist Party, however, wanted 
mo part of moderation. It wanted the big, 
sharp struggles its leaders had forecasted, 
and racial unrest. Communist publications 
and officials shrilled for immediate imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court decision, 
immediate abolition of segregation, and dis- 
crimination from every facet of American 
life, immediate enforcement, ete, 

The record from the Supreme Court deci- 
sion until the climax at Little Rock makes it 
plain which philosophy was the dominant 
one. j 

Moderation was forgotten, 

The next 3 years brought unprecedented 
civil disobedience and violence in the South's 
racial affairs. There were all-out incidents of 
long duration in Tuskegee, Ala., Charleston, 
8. C., Tallahassee, Fla, Montgomery, Ala., 
Americus, Ga., and Clinton, Tenn, to name 
only the major ones. 

COMMUNISTS BLAMED 

The NAACP played a prominent role in 
each, but the atmosphere was not the mod- 
erate one ostensibly espoused by the 
NAACP, 

“In my opinion, every major racial dis- 
turbance in the South since 1954 has been 
incited and directed by the Communist Par- 
ty.“ Mrs. Paul Crouch, widow of a former 
Communist leader, told the Standard-Times. 
Her husband was a top Communist func- 
tionary in the South for 13 years, and she 
was his aid throughout the period. 

Communist exploitation of the Negro 
through the NAACP is attested by the 
proceedings of the 1957 national convention 
of the Communist Party. That convention 
adopted as its main resolution, "the ques- 
tion of Negro freedom * * * the crucial 
domestic issue of the day * * * requiring 
support of the program of the National As- 
sociation for the Adyancement of Colored 
People.” ‘ 

Communist penetration of the NAACP in 
these important years is conceded by the 
NAACP itself. 

ALL CHAPTERS WARNED 

On February 14, 1956, Leroy Watkins, who 
succeeded White as NAACP executive secre- 
tary, warned all chapters to guard against 
the intensive corts of Communists to infil- 
trate. 

At that very time, however, the NAACp's 
oficial publication, The Crisis, was recom- 
mending as must background reading for 
Negroes, books by Claude Lightfoot, chair- 
man of the Illinois Communist Party, and 
Doxey E. Wilkerson, member of the party's 
national committee. Both have written ex- 
tensively in behalf of racial unrest. 

Communist dominance of Negro civil 
rights developments after the Supreme Court 
decision is illustrated, also, in the activi- 
ties of the Highlander School, influential 
sociological workshop in the South, High- 
ander, according to testimony before a con- 
gressional committee, was founded by a 
Communist and by a man who refused to 
state his beliefs. 
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IS PROGRAM SINCERE? 


Since 1954, Highlander has held a series 
of workshops to develop plans for an orderly 
transition from segregated to integrated 
scholis. At the last workship, held over the 
Labor Day weekend just before the trouble at 


Little Rock, the leaders of every important 


racial strife incident in the South since 1962 
were present, 

How sincere is the Highlander program for 
orderly transition in desegregation? 

The actual curriculum at Highlander, its 
pamphlet statement in behalf of orderly 
transition notwithstanding, preached that 
“desegregation is more effectively accom- 
plished in a single step than in a series of 
steps with delays in between.” 

This is fellow-traveler vernacular for the 
straight-out Communist program of imme- 
diate desegregation. 

Among those attending the important 
Highlander workshop was the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, leader of the Montgomery, Ala., 
bus boycott. King was to be at Little Rock, 
and, in 1958, at the White House, protesting 
integration delay. 

By the time Central High School in Little 
Rock was to open for its 1957-58 school year, 
the Communist Party was marching step by 
step with the NAACP, whether the good ele- 
ment in the NAACP liked it or not. 


No. IV- Dem Worker LED THE Cry FOR 
FEDERAL INTERVENTION 

WASHINGTON. —'"The honor of our country 
requires Federal intervention now, to end the 
organized defiance of decency and justice th 
the South.” These words were not spoken 
by Mayor Mann, of Little Rock, nor by Max- 
well Rabb, White House assistant to whom 
the mayor talked daily by telephone in the 
hectic days preceding Intervention by the 
National Guard and paratroopers. 

They were not spoken by an official for the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the dominant United States 
Negro organization. 

The words were an official pronouncement 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States, issued 2 years before Little Rock, and 
printed in the party's official political guide, 
Political Affairs, issue of October 1955. 

UTTERED BY COMMUNIST 


“The Federal Government has the power 
and the duty to use troops and whatever 
other constitutional means are available to 
enforce the law of the land.“ 

Use of the word “constitutional” in the 
above might lead someone to think a good 
American had said those words, 

They were uttered 18 months before Little 
Rock's Federal troop intervention by Benja- 
min J. Davis, chairman of the Negro Com- 
mission of the United States Communist 
Party. - 

“The Federal Government hasn't hesitated 
to use the force of Jatl and seizures in try- 
ing to destroy the Communists and other 
foes of Jim Crow,” said. Davis, who, like 
other Communists, has been able to predict 
the future in civil-rights matters. 

PRESSED FOR TROOPS 


It should not hesitate to use whatever 
force—troops if necessary—to put down vio- 
lent defiance of the law of the land, and 
murderous terror against peaceful citizens 
seeking to exercise their constitutional 
rights.” Sa 

From the very beginning of the Little 
Rock incident, the Communists pressed for 
dispatch of Federal troops to keep order in 
the South. 7 

The Communist Daily Worker shrilled a 
demand for action on September 5, the day 
after Governor Faubus stationed National 
Guardsmen around Central High School. 

“The insurrection in Arkansas" must be 
pot down, strummed the- Worker the next 

y- 
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“G-men must be sent,” said another edi- 
tior, blasting FBI Director Hoover for refus- 
ing to do 80. 

OTHER PHRASES N 

“Every. prerogative’ must be used by the 
President, was another phrase in the daily 
demands for use of the military. 

“Threats of blood running in the streets” 
were cited by the Worker, without identify- 
ing the source, 

Southern whites were charged with being 
immune to education, cajolery, and pleas 
of moderation, so that troops were the only 
recourse. 

“Why walt?“ asked one Worker editorial. 

Patience,“ scoffed another, 

“Nothing is to be gained by handling 
Faubus with kid gloves,” stated another din- 
tribe. 

Shilly-shallying was laid to the President. 

And so it came to pass. On September 24, 
paratroopers were airborne to Little Rock. 
Exactly the methods advocated by the Com- 
munist ace-agitators—speed and force—were 
used in a clyil-rights dispute. 

A tremendous victory for the American 
people, rejointed the next day's Daily Worker, 

Use of armed troops climaxed years of in- 
citement by violence and distortion of truth 
by the Communists and their sympathizers. 
Again a helping hand came from the Su- 
preme Court that had opened the way to 
Negro freedom, as the Communist Party 
observed, and from the misled NAACP. 

Mrs. Daisy Bates, president of the Arkansas 
Conference of NAACP branches, had a key 
role at Little Rock. 


MRS. BATES LAUDED 


In an adulatory interview with Mrs. Bates, 
the New York Post's reporter Ted Poston 
stated, “both sides in this embattled South- 
ern town agreed on one thing: If there had 
been no Daisy Bates, there would have been 
no 101st Airborne Division patrolling the halis 
of Central High School. 

“And no 9 Negro children in the one all- 
white high school.“ 

Mrs. Bates’ husband, Luclous C. Bates, is 
a director of the Southern Conference Edu- 
catlonal Fund, which former Communists 
have indicted as a Communist transmission 
agency, for inculcating and carrying out 
Communist doctrine. 

The Southérn Conference Educational 
Fund took over many of the officers and all 
of the publications of the old Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, twice listed as a 
Communist front, “doing the work of the 
Communist Party.“ by the United States 
Government. i 

Mrs. Bates is listed as a sponsor of the 
Southern Conferef&ice Educational Fund. 

ANOTHER WOMAN INFLUENTIAL 


Mr, Bates was a member of the organiza- 
tion known as Negroes for Wallace, a Com- 
munist rallying point. He was a sponsor of 
the Bill of Righta Congress, a Communist 
Party front. 

Also influential at Little Rock was Mrs. 
Grace Lorch, white woman who befriended 
one of the Negro students refused admission 
to Central High. 

Widely published press. dispatches de- 
scribed Mrs, Lorch as “a white housewife 
who protected a Negro girl before a jeering 
mob,” and as “having defied an angry crowd 
of whites to offer sympathy.” 

It was not reported, however, that Mrs. 
Lorch, according to Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee records, has a thorough Com- 
munist Party background. j 

HUSBAND INDICTED 


She has been identified as a one-time 
Communist Party organizer in Boston, a8 
having attended a Communist Party conyen- 
tion, as a member of the New England Dis- 
trict of the Communist Party, as former vice 
president of the Teachers Union, and as & 
director of the Samuel Adams School for 
Social Studies, both Communist fronts, 
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At the time Mrs. Lorch was active in Little 
Rock, her husband, Lee Lorch, was under Fed - 
eral indictment on eight counts of refusing 
to answer questions on his alleged Commu- 
nist background put to him by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Here, too, the Supreme Court rendered an 
assist. The charges against Lorch later were 
dismissed by a Federal judge on the basis of 
the Supreme Court's freeing of John T. Wat- 
kins, United Auto Workers official who re- 
fused to name Communists he knew while 
he was one himself. 

Little Rock found the United States Su- 
preme Court, the NAACP, and the Commu- 
nist Party teammates, 

It was a dazzling demonstration of what 
can happen, to quote former Communist 
Joseph Kornfelder, when “the ivory tower 
boys picked up the theories of the Commu- 
nists, not looking at what is behind the the- 
ories.” | 


A Suggestion From a Constitutent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, during a 
Congresman's term of office he receives 
many suggestions from constituents on 
many different subjects. This you know. 
I was very happy to receive a letter from 
Mrs. Helen E. Bolton, of Highspire, Pa., in 
which she makes a very good religious 
suggestion that could be applied by a 
Congressman, especially in contemplat- 
ing history-making legislation. I trust 
the Members may adopt the idea ad- 
vanced by Mrs. Bolton. Her letter 
follows: 

Hicu Spme, Pa., August 7, 1958. 
Hon. Wat rx M. MUMMA, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I am just one of your consti- 
tuents who feels that the voice of the people 
who want our country to stay the way our 
forefather’s planned it to be. They laid 
down a wonderful outline in the preamble 
and the Constitution which is the closest to 
God's way of thinking on the face of this 
earth. Now, I am only one person, but I 
will try to do my best to keep that same 
spirit strong in my opportunities that are 
open to me and you being in your position, 
I would love to see you do the same, we can 
all heip one another to keep that true light 
bright and shinning. There has never been 
another country that has had the blessing 
and love of God poured on it in so much 
abundance as the United States of America, 
and unless we keep our faith strong in the 
same light as our forefathers did, God may 
see fit to give His blessing elsewhere. Per- 
sonally, if I were to be in your shoes and I 
voted on any bill I would first say to myself, 
“Would, Jesus vote yes or no on this bill,” 
instead of would my party approve of a 
yes or no on this bill and I am sure that if 
all Congressmen thought in that way we 
would really have life more abundantly than 
we have even now and it would truly be 
the voice of the people then, and not this 
party or that party. I personally think 
President Eisenhower has done a wonderful 
job in this respect but I am sure also, many 
times the party has tried to swing his will 
to their way instead of the common people. 

My voice may seem very strange to you, 
but believe me that it is exactly what our 
younger generation is looking for. They 
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want religion and the way to live it in every 
day living as well.as on Sunday in church. 

Your opportunity for the benefit of these 
children is very great and it can be done. 

I would like if you would show this letter 
to some of your fellow Congressmen and 
all pull together for the same purpose and 
then we need fear no Red aggression. 

I hope I may be of help to you in finding 
out what it is your constituents really want 
and need. 

HELEN E. BOLTON, 
One of the Voice of the People. 


The Real Russia—Open the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, two 
letters from a resident of the district I 
represent are most enlightening. Cer- 
tainly, they were to me and I believe they 
Will be to the public. From the back- 
ground of the writer, I believe I can 
guarantee their authenticity: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have been interested 
in the problem of the activities of the 
Soviet Union for the last 10 years and con- 
sider that I know the subject quite well. 
Because of this, I feel that Mr. Hearst (re- 
turned twice from the U. S. S. R.) is com- 
pletely wrong in glorifying the Soviet Union. 
He has apparently seen only the decorative 
aspect. First, the real fact is that about 70 
percent of the families in the Soviet Union 
live in one single room with the necessity 
of the mother of the family to do hard physt- 
cal work 8 hours daily and more, Children 
of such families can have only a minimum 
comfort in order to study after school. 

Secondly, all this glorification of scientific 
methods there is completely exaggerated. 
The Soviet Union would not hesitate a mo- 
ment to attack the United States if they 
were as powerful as this stupid propaganda 
has been telling us for years, The miserable 
situation in general there in regards to food, 
clothing, and lodging will prevent for many 
years ahead the possibility of their possess- 
ing even half of our strength. The danger is 
in exaggerating the decorative part of the 
Soviet Union here which has already con- 
vinced part of the newspapers in the United 
States. If they succeed to convince half of 
Congress then we are sunk. 

In order to beat it we have only one means: 
To request of any commission discussing and 
deciding question of approaching or co- 
operating with Soviet Russia to make only 
one demand. Ask the Soviet officials di- 
rectly to show their faces. Open the border. 
Allow our citizens, newspapermen, photogra- 
phers to go there freely and bring us news 
about the facts of their peoples lives. Allow 
their people to come here in the same way. 
Also we should convince all s thizers and 
glorifiers of the Soviet Union to join with 
this request to open their borders. Then all 
this silly talk about cultural superiority, 
military achievement, and other socialistic 
progress will evaporate like a myth. 

With such a knowledge (as I said, about 
opening the border) and left only with the 
exchange of selected people will only increase 
the deception and increase the present fear, 
The request of open the border would con- 
vince the confused people here who are 
really American and misled by clever propa- 
ganda. At the same time it would stop the 
talk of the admirers of the Soviet Union as 
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they would be unable to give us a proper 
answer as to why such-a simple and logical 
request cannot be fulfilled. 

In addition to my previous statement, I 
would like to mention this: Our present 
struggle properly consists of winning the 
human mind to the side of truth. The Com- 
munists and their admirers here have suc- 
ceeded in winning the human mind by lies. 
We have not succeeded having even used the 
truthful facts. Such a simple request as 
open the border for our travelers would serve 
the main purpose for thousands and 
thousands of American travelers to see the 
dreadful life over there in unquestionable 
detail. The true facts from a multitude of 
our people would act considerably better 
than a semiglorification of the Hearst staff 
(for instance) who, not long ago, visited 
the Soviet Union. Or a very doubtful report 
from the candidate for future president, Mr. 
Stevenson, who is traveling there now. The 
true facts of how the people of present 
Russia eat, dress, and are lodged—not only 
in a big city but in the country at large 
would expose the real pulse of life—espe- 
cially in the Sovchos (Soviet farm) and 
Kolhos (collective farm). 

Many thousands of American people saw 
the film Russia Today. In this picture there 
is an endless line of people who are waiting 
to see Lenin's tomb. Apparently this line is 
maintained in snow or rain. Are the peo- 
ple standing there voluntarily or compul- 
sorily? Why cannot this subject be openly 
discussed and demonstrated to the Soviet 
sympathizers here as mental torture endured 
by the people of Moscow who must stand in 
line or be punished by the removal of their 
bread ration book. This process of punish- 
ment has been in existence for the last 40 
years. \ 


Boalsburg, Pa., Retains Atmosphere of 
Pioneer America as It Celebrates Its 
Sesquicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heart of Pennsylvania some years ago, 
pioneer settlers established the commu- 
nity of Boalsburg. Recently the resi- 
dents of Boalsburg launched an observ- 
ance of the community's sesquicenten- 
nial. Mr. Robert W. Boyer, a member of 
the staff of the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror, 
wrote the following article about Boals- 
burg which appeared in the August 2, 
1958, edition of the Altoona Mirror: 
EBOALSBURG RETAINS ATMOSPHERE OF PIONEER 

AMERICA A 
(By Robert W. Boyer) ~ 

It is probable that few of the motorists 
who speed along the busy concrete highway, 
Route 322, to and from the tee: and 
modern university town of State College are 
aware, in their fleeting glance at Boalsburg, 
that just a village block away from the main 
highway lies a rare and lovely but tiny rem- 
nant of early Americana, 

The traveler's eye is caught and held by 
the wide expanse of the impressive beauty 
and dignity of the 28th Division National 
Shrine and Memoria! Park, along the high- 
way, certainly one of this country’s finest 
tributes to our war dead. But, the wayfarer 
who pauses may see the road sign, “Boals- 
burg. An American Village. Birthplace of 
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Memorial Day.” And, if he turns off the roar- 
ing road and into the village, and looks with 
seeing eyes, he cannot escape the thrill of 
looking upon a street in a hamlet just as it 
was long ago. 

AN AMERICAN VILLAGE 


It is not, of course, spectacular, nor are 
there flashing signboards or coruscating elec- 
tric signs to mark points of historic interest. 
It is, in truth, a quiet American village, 
whose flavor of the past is dispelled only by 
an occasional automobile, and the modern 
dress of its people. 

THE ANCIENT STREET 


The visitor who has an awareness of the 
past can see it come briefly to life as he 
stands in the diamond and looks down the 
tree-shaded street, Hned with neat houses 
of weathered wood and the deep reddish 
brown of ancient brick, They are built di- 
rectly upon the narrow sidewalk, and are 
obviously living monuments from the day 
when America was young. Fronting the 
diamond is a house of standing in the small 
community, but it is of much later construc- 
tion than many of the others, late 19th cen- 
tury, with somewhat flamboyant carved 
woodwork and huge porch surrounding two 
sides of the house, 

Today the people of Boalsburg are invit- 
ing visitors to come to them, as they ob- 
serve their sesquicentennial celebration, and 
to live again briefiy in the days when Amer- 
ica was a new nation and the savage Shaw- 
mess of the great Indian Confederacy, the 
Six Nations, were just giving up reluctantly 
this portion of their favorite hunting 
grounds.” 

The record of white men in this area ex- 
tends back to 1759, when James Potter; a 
captain of British provincial troops defend- 
ing the frontier against the French and In- 
dians, set out on a scouting expedition from 
Fort August, now Sunbury. 

Following along Bald Eagle Creek to its 
confluence with Spring Creek near what is 
now Milesburg, Captain Potter crossed Nit- 
tany Mountain and saw before him a beau- 
tiful country, of lush meadows, watered by 
a cold stream, and shaded by tall trees, and 
over all the heart-lifting grandeur of the 
mountain walls. 


PENNS VALLEY 


He called it Penns Valley, in honor of 
William Penn and his sons, the proprietaries 
who held title to it from the King, and also 
through a treaty negotiated with the 
Shawnees. 

Nearly 10 years later, Captain Potter ac- 
quired several thousand acres in the valley, 
and built a fortified log house, in 1777, at 


what is now called Old Fort, a few miles 


from Boalsburg. 

The Revolution now was raging, and Cap- 
tain Potter laid aside his British allegiance 
and became a major general of Pennsylvania 

in the Continental Army. But, the 
valley was opened to settlers and the first 
town plan in the region was laid out at 
Aaronsburg in 1786. 

Among these hardy pioneers was one 
David Boal in whom was mixed the pas- 
sionate blood of Spain and the bold blood 
of the Irish. Captain Boal was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War, and in 1789, received 
a military land grant for his service. 

r BUILT TAVERN 

He built a tavern in 1804 along one of 
the main stage routes between Lewisburg 
and Spruce Creek, leading west to Fort Pitt, 
now Pittsburgh. A portion of this tavern, 
containing a wide stone fireplace, still 
stands, attached, by a short weathcred 
wooden passageway to the home of Miss 
Cathryn Dale, a member of the sesquicen- 
tennial committee. 

Miss Dale's family settled in the area about 
1790. Her present brick home was bullt in 
1868. Her home and the Boal tavern are 
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opened to visitors during the sesquicenten- 
nial observance. Built against a wall of the 
tavern is an ancient wood cupboard, still 
sturdy, with tight doors, that Miss Dale 
uses for her stone chinaware, 

Captain Boal, built, but never occupied, 
the central section of the present Boal Man- 
sion. His son, David, returned to Ireland 
long enough to take a wife, and returned 
with his wife and child to Boalsburg in 
1798, lived in his father’s unused mansion, 
and built a big stone addition to It. 

Young David Boal was a man of vision 
and varied talents, and he founded the fam- 
ily which has had such an important place 
in not only building the community, but 
winning for it and his familly a distinguished 
place in American history. 

The romance of old Europe and the bold 
adventure of America are blended in the his- 
tory of the Boal family. A century later, the 
family estate and history were given new 
impetus by Theodore Davis Boal, great- 
grandson of David, who went abroad to study 
architecture, and there married the beautiful 
Mathilde de Lagarde, daughter of a wealthy 
French family and related through her 
mother to the family in Spain of Christopher 
Columbus. 

ORGANIZES TROOP 


Colonel Boal organized the Boalsburg Troop 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard in 1916, 
which went overseas as a unit of the 28th 
Division, and is believed to be the first to 
mechanize its machineguns on motorized 
carriaves, Ford cars. Colonel Bonl gave the 
land for the division's national shrine. 

His son, Pierre, served as a captain in the 
French cavalry in World War I, and later was 
with the famed Lafayette Escadrille. 

In 1917, Colonel Boal designed a small 
building on the mansion grounds to house 
the furnishings of the Columbus family 
chanel, of his wife’s family, and preserved 
here is all the impressive beauty of this old 
family shrine. 

COLUMBUS CHAPEL 


This Columbus Family Chapel is one of 
the points of interest in Boalsburg. It is 
entered through the original hand-carved, 
16th-century door, protected from the 
weather by an outer door. Inside are pre- 
served the altar, gallery, rallings, carved 
chests, religious accessories, ancient docu- 
ments, and letters of the Columbus family. 

Outstanding in the chapel collection are 
two pieces from the left arm of the true 
cross in the silver reliquary in which they 
were given to the Columbus family by the 
Bishop of Leon in 1817. 

The museum displays early American an- 
tiques and many war souvenirs, 

The mansion has been restored since Colo- 
nel Boal's death in 1938, this work being 
in charge of the curator, Mrs. Lillian Dick- 
son, who has renewed the beauty of this 
noble old building. 

On a corner of the square swings a sign 
typical of the American colonial period. 
Upon it are painted the words, “Duffy's 
Tavern.“ and over the main doorway of. this 
stone buillding, which is still in operation, 
are the carved letters, “J and H B J.“ and 
the date, 1819. It was built in that year by 
Col. James and Hanna Bethesda Johnston, 
who had a store and lived nearby. It was 
ruined by fire in 1934, and later restored, 
from records and documents as a guide. It 
retains much of the atmosphere of those 
long-gone days when it was a favorite rest- 
ing place of the gentry along the King’s 
Highway west. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

But Boalsburg has another claim to fame. 
On May .30, 1865, there was established, so 
the people of the village say, the custom 
that grew into the Memorial Day observance. 

On that day, by chance, three women of 
the community went to the old cemetery, to 
Place flowers upon the graves of their war 
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dead. Mrs. Elizabeth Meyer went to weep 
over the new grave of her 19-year-old son, 
Joe, a private, fatally wounded at Gettys- 
burg. Nearby, Emma Hunter Stuart was 
placing flowers on the grave of her father, 
Dr. Reuben Hunter, surgeon of the 54th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers, who died of 
wounds, 

Still another woman grieving for her war 
dead was Sophia Keller Hall. 

The three met, told one another of their 
grief, and agreed to meet at the cemetery 
every year at the same time to place flowers 
on the graves of their dead. Later, they be- 
gan to decorate the graves of other soldiers, 
and thus, so the townspeople say, developed 
the honored observance of Memorial Day, 

Today, Mount Nittany stands, an eternal 
guard of honor for the graves of veterans of 
6 wars and the hallowed ground of the 28th 
Division Shrine, the last resting place and 
the memorial to men who died for the kind 
of life typified by that ancient tree-shaded 
street of Boalsburg. 


A Resolution Honoring Thomas A. 
Jenkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr, HESS, Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION OF FELICITATION AND Goop 

WISHES TO THE HONORABLE THOMAS A. 

JENKINS, BY THE OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF 

THE OHIO VALLEY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA- 

TION, INC, JUNE 13, 1958 


Whereas for many, many years, the Honor- 
able THOMAS A. JENKINS has been and is 
today the most loyal and devoted friend of 
the Ohio River and its proper development, 
and 

Whereas his energy, leadership, and in- 
fluence as a Congressman of the United 
States has never failed the people of the 
Ohio Valley, and 

Whereas his counsel and cooperation have 
always been an inspiration to the officers, 
trustees, members, and friends of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement Association, and 

Whereas the friends of Congressman Ton 
JENKINS learn with great regret of his 
illness: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That the officers and trustees of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., at an official board meeting held in 
Nashville, Tenn., on June 13. 1958, do now 
and hereby unanimously express their 
felicitations and best wishes, with all the 
words of encouragement at their command, 
to their good friend, whom they lke to 
affectionately call Old Man River," and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we hope and pray for his 
early recovery and restoration to good 
health, and to his return among us, again 
participating in the things he liked so well 
to do for his beloved Ohio River, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this document 
be forwarded direct to Congressman THOMAS 
A. JENKINS and that another copy be spread 
upon the records of this association. 

Unanimously adopted by the board of 
trustecs, Ohio Valley Improvement Associu- 
tion, June 13, 1958. 

Harry M. Mack, President, 


Attest: 
EENNETH M. Lrord, Secretary. 


Report of National Projects Committee to 
the Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SID SIMPSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix of the Rrcorp, 
the report of the National Projects Com- 
mittee, which was unanimously adopted 
by the recent 45th national convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
ed held in Washington on May 14-16, 

58. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an out- 
Standing expert on water-resource prob- 
lems from each of the major drainage 
basins of the United States. They serve 
without compensation of any kind what- 
Soever and bear all of their own ex- 
penses when coming to Washington and 
while here serving on this committee. 

The committee’s purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
May be placed in line for approval. 
The projects recommended by the com- 
mittee and endorsed by the congress are 
vigorously pressed for inclusion in the 
Government's public-works program, 
and appropriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Congress 
of the United States and the govern- 
mental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
Served at its recent session follow: 

PROJECTS COMMITTEE 

Representative Sip Simpson, of Illinois, 

chairman. 
New England division: Member: William 
S. Wise, executive secretary, Flood Control 
and Water Policy Commission; State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Member: Brig. 
Gen. James H. Stratton, United States Army 
(eee consulting engineer, New York, 

South Atlantic division: Member: H. H. 
Buckman, consulting engineer, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; vice chairman. 

Southwestern division: Member: Dale 
Miller, executive vice president, Intercoastal 
Canal Association of Louisiana and Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Mem- 
ber: W. L. Sibley, president, Caddo Levee 
Board, Shreveport, La. 

North Central division: Member: Al Han- 
sen, comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 
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Missourl River division: Member: John 
B. Quinn, executive vice chairman, National 
Resources F Association, Inc., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: Member: J. I. Perrey, 
chief engineer, Indiana Flood Control and 
Water Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific division: Member: Herbert 
G. West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

South Pacific division: Member: Vice 
Adm, Murray L. Royar, United States Navy 
(retired), Washington representative, Oak- 
land, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 

Western Inter-Mountain region: Member: 
E. W. Rising, Washington representative, 
State Water Conservation Board of Mon- 
tana, Helena, Mont. 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
45TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 

TIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


May 16, 1958, 

Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, Washington, D. C. 0 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 14, 1958, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made ap- 
pearance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 54 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation, 

Of the proopsals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that four constitute pro- 
jects sound in conception, needful, and suffi- 
ciently advanced in status to warrant en- 
dorsement, involving a total estimated cost 
of $651,048,000. Nineteen proposals appear 
to be without sufficiently advanced develop- 
ment to warrant project endorsement at 
this time, but are believed to be meritorious 
and entitled to further consideration by this 
committee, if and when additional infor- 
mation may be adequate to warrant an en- 
dorsed status. We find that on 27 proposals, 
surveys have been authorized but the re- 
ports of said surveys have not been com- 
pleted and we therefore recommend in these 
cases that the congress request the appro- 
priate authority to complete reports of its 
investigations and surveys as soon as prac- 
ticable in order that action may be taken 
toward classification by this congress. 

We find four proposals which on prelimi- 
nary examination appear to be desirable 
and needful, and we accordingly recommend 
that engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of survey scope be made in these cases 
with a view to developing projects for sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in 
detail a list of all proposals and projects 
examined and the action taken thereon. 

At the time of our national convention last 


year, the Congress of the United States was 


considering the omnibus rivers and harbors 
and flood control bill, S. 497. As the mem- 
bers of this Congress know, S. 497 was ve- 
toed by the President on April 15, 1958, gen- 
erally on the basis that authorization of 28 


of the items included would destroy some of 
the most important governmental policies in 
the field of water resource development. 
No action has been taken by the Congress 
on the veto. 

A total of 137 projects, exclusive of basin 
authorizations, covering all parts of the 
country and the Territories were included in 
the vetoed bill, The monetary and report 
breakdown of S. 497 as passed by the Con- 
gress is as follows: 


Number | Monetary 
of re- authorizu- 
tion 


Type of Improvements 


Navigation and beach erosion. 
F control and multiple 
purpose including Meis- 
Wen 
Basin authorizations (food 
control general) 
Dopartment of Interior (Mis- 
souri River) s.e. nsneerasnnei 


Total 


In addition to the above authorizations, 
the bill contained several general prowsions, 
including a section on water supply which 
would liberalize policy applicable to advance 
provision of facilities needed to meet future 
needs. Most of the projects have been found 
economically justified and many of the rec- 
ommended projects included in S. 497 are 
of high importance to the Nation's expand- 
ing economy and should be provided as soon 
as possible. Your projects committee, there- 
fore, recommends that the Congress of the 
United States be requested to give considera- 
tion to early authorization of these projects 
and to the appropriation of funds for con- 
struction. The section on water supply is 
particularly appropriate to the future plan- 
ning of reservoirs in order to serve the ex- 
panding industrial economy in an orderly 
manner, 

Since our last meeting, there has been 
much activity in connection with the Federal 
civil-works construction and investigation 
program and in the fleld of water-resource 
development. Floods are once again taking 
their toll of destruction In Texas and Louisi- 
una and in the triangle of Kentucky, Vir- 
ginta, and West Virginia in the Big Sandy 
River Basin. Last spring during the disas- 
trous floods in the Southwest the 34 reser- 
voirs and other flood-control works of the 
Corps of Engineers in operation in this re- 
gion, which cost $476 million to construct 
prevented some $140 million of flood dam- 
ages. Flood control became a major part 
of the national water resource investment 
program when in 1928 the Congress declared 
a national interest in preventing human 
suffering and economic losses from floods in 
the Mississippi Valley, and authorized the 
Alluvial Valley project. This project has 
yielded #6 in benefits for every dollar in- 
vested. In 1936 flood control was authorized 
on a nationwide basis. The 500 flood-control 
projects of the corps completed or placed 
in partial operation have been in opera- 
tion for an average of about 15 years. They 
have already prevented flood damages total- 
ing $834 billion, which is about twice the 
amount invested. The reservoir system of 
the Corps of Engineers with millions of acre- 
feet of storage capacity are mitigating the 
damaging effects of foodwaters and are bene - 
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fiting water supplies, pollution abatement, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife. However, 
construction of authorized projects and ad- 
ditional authorizations are necessary to al- 
leviate flood conditions in other parts of 
the country. The devastating floods in the 
Pacific Northwest and the floods and hurri- 
cane losses along the Atlantic and Gulf 
States during the past few years are fresh 
in our minds and show that much remains 
to be done in the field of flood control, 
particularly in the determination of the 
feasibility of projects for the prevention of 
these fiood damages and the loss of human 
lives. Where and when another great flood 
may strike is not known but it could be in 
any river basin at any time. 

The inland waterways which now total 
22,600 miles handled an alltime high of 220 
billion ton-miles of cargo in the calendar 
year 1956. There are over 400 improved 
harbors and the Great Lakes system, in addi- 
tion. 

The hydroelectric power production facili- 
ties of the Corps of Engineers are contrib- 
uting greatly to alleviating power shortages, 
particularly in the critically deficient North- 
west region, During the fiscal year 1957, 
22 billion kilowatts were generated at proj- 
ects operated by the corps, representing 18 
percent of the total hydroelectric power pro- 
duced by all sources in the Nation, 

As we all know, the Corps of Engineers 
survey program is nationwide and it in- 
cludes investigations called for by Congress 
to determine the practical means of reduc- 
tion of loss of human lives and damages to 
property. Reports recommending flood-con- 
trol works on the most severely damaged 
areas in New England and in other parts of 
the country have been completed and sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Chief of Engineers 
and are included in the omnibus bill. Asa 
result of hurricane damage to our coastal 
and tidal areas, three projects for New Bed- 
ford-Fairhaven, Narragansett Bay, and Texas 
City are included In the bill. 

Many other areas severely damaged have 
been designated for detailed study and a 
number of these investigations are well ad- 
vanced. Congress has also authorized in- 
vestigations to study hurricanes including 
the securing of data on hurricane frequency 
and behavior and the establishment of means 
to prevent the loss of lives and property 
that have been experienced. It is evident, 
therefore, that the development of plans 
for the control of floods and minimizing 
the destructive force of hurricane are of 
paramount importance, In this connection, 
we must never for one moment lose sight 
of the objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in supporting this great 

of water resource development, 

The need for funds for carrying out in- 
vestigations for flood control, hurricanes, 
navigation, and related uses is as urgent 
at this time as any time in the history of 
this program. The investigations should go 
forward in order that a well planned con- 
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struction program can be made for the 
time that construction funds will be avall- 
able for those projects which may be rec- 
ommended as a result of these studies and 
that are authorized by Congress. We have 
watched with concern the gradual retarda- 
tion of the navigation and flood control 
program of the Corps of Engineers, not only 
for new work but also for maintenance and 
investigations. For example, there are over 
1,000 outstanding reports in the Corps of 
Engineers program which will cost over $20 
million to complete. Although much work 
remains to be done in the field of water re- 
source development throughout the country, 
we feel that the problem is being expertly 
handled by the Federal agencies in coopera- 
tion with the States concerned. The need 
for full scale development of our water re- 
source program is greater today than ever 
before. The projects committee, therefore, 
considers it highly important that sufficient 
funds be provided in order that the Federal 
agencies can carry out their respective water 
resource program in an orderly fashion, 
Your committee is concerned over the large 
backlog of investigations authorized by 
Congress to be carried out by the various 
Federal agencies and recommends that ap- 
propriations be increased at this time in 
order that the backlog be reduced and that 
an adequate reserve of current projects may 
be built up for activation particularly at 
this time when the economy of the Nation 
appears to warrant construction of worth- 
while public works. 

We wish to commend the various Federal 
agencies involved in the investigations and 
provisions of water resource projects on their 
improvements in development of sound pro- 
cedures of project analysis and formulation, 
and the increased cooperation among agen- 
cies and with the States and local interests. 
We believe that true partnership between 
the Federal Government and its citizens lies 
not only in the sharing of costs, but also 
from the common sharing of problems and 
their development and solution. An ex- 
ample is the pending hurricane studies being 
made along the eastern and southern sea- 
boards, in which, the States, local munici- 
palities and many of the Federal agencies are 
cooperating in making these studies. 

We renew our previous recommendations 
that existing and proposed channels for in- 
land navigation be studied with a view to 
developing a practical and rational method 
for evaluating their strategic importance. 
In 1950 President Truman appointed a Water 
Resources Policy Commission to study the 
entire field of water resource development. 
In its report of December 11, 1950 that Com- 
mission gave exhaustive consideration to 
navigation improyements, including their 
military and defense value, and quoted the 
following statement of the Office of Defense 
Transportation: 

“If our waterways rendered no service be- 
yond that of transporting petroleum and its 
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products during the war they would have 
amply justified their improved existence.” 

The committee is now developing pro- 
cedures under which, when specifically re- 
quested by the proponents, it may assign 
to navigation projects and to the navigation 
feature of multiple purpose projects a strate- 
gic value rating in addition to and aside 
from their peace time economic value. 
These ratings express the committee's Judg- 
ment as to the relative strategic value of 
any project for inland navigation according 
to the standards, considerations and defini- 
tions which the committee has developed. 
The purpose of assigning such ratings is to 
evaluate our strategic reserve of Inland water 
transport facilities and the coordination of 
these with facilities for other means of 
transport in order to aid local, State and 
Federal Governments to assess the value 
of the contribution by a project. to such 
reserve so that it may have weight in the 
overall justification of the project. A high 
strategic value rating ls not at all necessary 
to the complete economic justification of a 
project but such rating may serve to justify 
a project not justified by the application of 
strictly economic criteria alone. In general, 
the committee icludes in its definition of 
strategic value any existing or potential use, 
device or feature of a project which may 
be reasonably expected to importantly and 
specifically contribute to the defense poten- 
tial of the United States, either military or 
civilian, with respect to its overall rall, high- 
way, waterway and air-transport network. 

The committee recommends that the 
executive vice president be authorized to is- 
sue to proponents, when requested by them, 
an appropriate certificate of classification 
with respect to any project classified by the 
committee. 

Attention is called to the fact that new 
rules have been promulgated after last year's 
meeting. These rules have been furnished 
to the applicants of the 45th national con- 
vention and have formed the basis for cur- 
rent action by the projects committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sip Soapson, Chairman. 

(Note A.—A project which has been placed 
In class II. III. IV, or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due appplication and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with a 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each year.) 

(Notre B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I— 
Endorsed, such status continues and it is 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications, All projects 
endorsed by the congress, upon the recom- 
mendations of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
atcion is rescinded by the congress, and the 
congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal.) 
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(Letter “R” following the project number Indicates revision of a previous application) 


DIVISION J—ENDORSED 


lorsed: This means that it is the judgment of the committee that the project is sound, needful, and suMiciently advanced in status; and that its construction is justified 


End 
y the public Interest it will serve- 


Docket No. 


Toledo Harbor 


— 


Buttermilk Channel (by dredging) 
Miami Iarbor ers asendi asiaa 
Gurrison diversion unt, Garrison division, Missouri River Bas 


North und South Dakota. 


Division 


North Central, 
N. A. 
8. A. 

-| Missourl River 


Basin, Garrison 
Division, 


19538 
DIVISION If—-MERITORIOUS 


and that the committee is willing to consider in duc course, Its advancement to division I upon presentation by 
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Meritorious: This means that the commiticoe believes that although the project Is not sufficiently slvanced In stat us to warrant iis present endorsement, EE is meritorious 
action, 


its sponsors of additional evidence justifying such 


Docket No, Name of project 


Turtle Creek Basin flood 

Improvement Oakland inner harbor. 

Jim Ned Creek, Pecan Bayou, general survey. 
Greek Reservoir 


Turkey 


a oye Dam, Naugatuck River, East Branch. 


all Meadow Dam, Naugutuck River, West HBruncng 4 


Btate 


2 
** 


$ 


TFt 


SS 
25 


he 


* 


e 
N l 


85 


DIVISION M—EXPRDITIOUS REPORT ON AUTHORIZED SURVEY REQUESTED 


Expeditions report on authorized survey requested: This means that the committco believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the 
8 to expedite any report ou any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to 


def 


— 
Docket No. Name of project State | Division 
Levees east of Chandlerville — Y AA A E OEA E S, r ͤ ͤ —— N. Q. 
Atchifalaya Hay ship channel ien L. M. v. 
Culcusleu River, low-level dam-sea brine oars — . — ra L. NI. v. 
Breakwater, — —— A MANOS ooo anc deco a vasvadadcsiaded N. E. 
Portlund Harbor e — 0 — N. F. 
Toledo Harbor (by deopenin g Ohio. N.C, 
Southern Branch, Elporti. Risse, Norfo Virginia. «| NLA. 
Additional anchorages es, Norfolk Harbor Rete Oe N. A. 
Channel to Newport Ne Ww 40 N. A. 
Study Passato River, Newark Bay Channel. New Jersey.. N. A. 
Roview Buttermilk Channel New Vork N. A. 
Hurricane flood protection of Pawcatuck.. Connecticut N. E. 
Passaic River Busin flood contro -- Now Jerwy--.. N. A. 
T Illinois... ean L. M. V. 
Port San Luis Harbor development California... 8. P. 
Michigan City Harbor Indiana N. O. 
Wilmington Harbor North Carolin 8. A. 
Pembilier Dum orjana North Central. 
Bowman-Hasley municipal water study. ..- do. - 2 Missouri Basin, 
Survey review report on Potomuc River and tr -| Muryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Penn- | N. A. 
syivanis, District of Columbia. 
8 Lower Willamette River deep-draft ship channel opes and W gton. 
y 2 T odna grea aia f — 

111 . Menominee Harbor and River. ----. = Micon and Wisconsin. 

——— KORDNE FIAT DOE od 5 bn nasnaawwndarboaian | W sin. 

Rigo. Suren Bay and Lake Michigan ship cunnl ..inneennnadninenninnniamnMnmn n a — 

A 8 ene flood control of hydroviectric power, water conserva- | Georgia 

reer een een — 2 . Rhode Island. 


DIVISION IV—PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR SURVEY 


Recommended for survey: This means that the commit tea belleves that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in the 
form of an adequute survey by an sppropriate agency of the Federal Government. 


EEE 


Au. Prospect Harbor, breuk 
1101. J Cold River Dum. 


.-| Maine 
=| New Hampshire 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF THE STATE 
CORPORATION COMMISSION OF KANSAS 


The concern of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas with rulemaking of the 
Federal Power Commission in relation to rate 
filings reflecting the influence of State mini- 
mum price orders is necessarily different from 
that of the individual concerns of producers, 
transmission companies, distributors, or ulti- 
mate consumers. This presentation is con- 
fined to comments and suggestions directly 
affecting the statutory duties of the Kansas 

_ Corporation Commission, as a regulatory 
body, in relation to the Kansas Hugoton 
Field. 

STATEMENT OF MARION BEATTY, CHAIRMAN, 
KANSAS CORPORATION COMMISSION 

Mr. Brarrr. If the commission please, I 
am Marion Beatty, chairman of the Kansas 
Corporation Commission. With me today 
are the two other members of the commis- 


Testimony of Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission Before the Federal Power 
Commission Pertaining to Natural Gas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of this body the following testimony by 
ron Corporation Commission of 

g 


sion, Harry G. Wiles and Richard C. 1 5 
Our arguments today will be presented by 
our chief counsel, Clyde Milligan, and special 
counsel, Dale Stucky. 

Before turning the matter over to them, I 
wish to make one general statement. The 
Kansas Corporation Commission as well as 
the Oklahoma Commission, has a duty to 
perform and we of Kansas interpret that 
duty to be to conserve and do e 
possible to assure an adequate supply of gas 
at reasonable prices. 

We do not believe it is in the public in- 
terest to permit gas to be taken out of Kansas 
at the lowest possible prices, cheap and 
wasteful prices, to the ultimate detriment 
of everyone, including consumers. 

We earnestly request that the rule or policy 
to be promulgated by this honorable Com- 
mission be one that will permit us rather 
than prevent us from performing our duty 
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to conserve gas and assure an adequate sup- 

ply for as long into the future as possible. 
This kind of cooperation between this 

Commission and our commission will enure 

to the long-time benefit of millions of Amer- 

icans who will want this ideal fuel, natural 

gas, for as long as our reserves will last. 

ORAL ARGUMENT OF CLYDE E. MILLIGAN— 
RESUMED 


Mr. MILLIGAN. If it please the Commission, 
the Kansas Commission, of course, as has 
been indicated by the chairman of the Com- 
mission, appreciates this opportunity to 
orally present to you our comments and our 
views on this yery important matter. Itisa 
matter of tremendous interest to the people 
of Kansas, both consumers as well as pro- 
ducers and landowners. 

The concern of the Kansas Commission is, 
of necessity, different from the concern and 
interest of the producers, the transmission 
companies, the distributing companies, or 
the consumer. The Kansas Commission, of 
course, is interested in the conservation of 
this natural resource of the State of Kansas. 
However, before we get into the duties and 
responsibilities of the Kansas Commission, 
I think it might be well to review the history 
of the Kansas Hugoton Field, so that you can 
see the problems that had grown up in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field due to the manner 
and method in which it was developed—be- 
cause then it gives you an understanding of 
what the Kansas Commission had to do. 

Of course, as we all know, the Kansas 
Hugoton Field, which is a part of the Hugo- 
ton Field extending on Into Oklahoma and 
Texas, is one extremely large common squrce 
of natural gas. Gas, of course, as we all 
know, cannot be transported as most other 
fuels. It has to be transported by pipe- 
lines. Pipelines can only be built at tre- 
mendous cost. Due to this character of gas 
and the necessity of transporting it by pipe- 
lines, it allowed a very monopolistic situa- 
tion to develop in the Kansas Hugoton Field. 
We had actually, in the Kansas Hugoton 
Field, a situation where you had many pro- 
ducers or suppliers, and only a very limited 
number of purchasers. By considering that 
statement just a minute, you can see that 
actually you have there a situation which 
is just the reverse of the usual utility sit- 
uation, where you have 1, perhaps 2, sellers 
of, say, gas, and many purchasers. Here we 
have many purchasers and extremely limited 
number of producers, rather, and an ex- 
tremely limited number of purchasers. Ac- 
tually, what we had were captive producers 
and suppliers. I don't think it can be inter- 
preted in any other way. I think that from 
the facts which we set out in our brief, and 
from the facts which I hope to call your at- 
tention to here, it can be very quickly and 
readily seen that the producers and sup- 
pliers in the Kansas Hugoton Field were 
much more captive than the consumer ever 
has been in this country. It was a case 
where the producer either had to sell his 
gas or, in many cases, sell his well or be 
drained and lose eyerything. He had no 
choice, actually. The facts which I point 
out here are facts which have been taken 
from many hearings before the Kansas Com- 
3 and they are price hearings, primar- 


I would like to call your attention to some 
specific testimony presented in these Kansas 
hearings, so that you can get a very first- 
hand view of the conditions that did exist 
in those early days in the Kansas Hugoton 
Field. 

Mr. Conrad Ohm, who was secretary- 
treasurer and general manager of the Trees 
Oil Co., testified at these price hearings, and 
I would like to quote what he had to say as it 
does summarize the situation that existed 
there: 

“As to the comparative position of our 
company and that of the pipeline company 
in so far as bargaining power in negotiations 
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in which wé sought connections for wells 
during this period of time, we offered to lay 
lines to their systems, and offered to sell gas 
at their price, which is 4 cents. This, in 
effect, gave us no bargaining power what- 
soever, We could not market our gas, be- 
cause there were not pipeline systems or 
distribution systems. We could not develop 
wells because of the small amount of acreage 
held by us. It was not economically prac- 
tical. The pipeline companies gave no par- 
ticular reason for not making connections, 
They said they were just not interested, 
They were drilling on acreage they owned at 
the time—that is both Northern Natural and 
Panhandle Eastern. We finally agreed to the 
contract we did because it was either that 
or nothing, with the possibility of losing 
what little acreage we had left.” 

Mr. Ohm testified in this hearing fur- 
ther, and stated that the first well they 
drilled in Kansas Hugoton Field was in 
1929. I believe the discovery of gas in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field was in 1927, so this 
was 2 years later. They drilled seven addi- 
tional wells to prove out the acreage sur- 
rounding the first well they had drilled. It 
was not until 1936 that they could get a 
market for that gas. At the same time, 
there were leases being drilled and gas be- 
ing taken near or next to this acreage which 
had been proven, and no gas being sold. 
They were finally forced to sell to Panhan- 
dle Eastern for 3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. 

He stated that in 1937 they drilled 7 
additional wells and it took them 9 years 
before they could find a market for this 
gas, so they have the same situation there 
as they did with the wells they drilled in 
1927, or soon thereafter. Then they had to 
take 4 cents for their gas, either that or 
get it drained out for nothing. 

The Trees Oil Co. is not a large company; 
it is just a small oil and gas company. 

Also, in the same hearing, we had the 
testimony of Mr. Walter Kuhn, who is an 
individual having some gas holdings in the 
Kansas Hugoton Field. He stated: 

I'm familiar with the bargaining posi- 
tion of both sellers and buyers of Hugoton 
gas. There has not been any bargaining 
position. You take what they offer, or you 
take nothing.” 

He stated that they drilled their first well 
in 1931, in Haskell County, and it was 9 years 
before he could get a market. Then he had 
to sell for 4 cents per Mcf, and, in addition to 
that, he had to install 13,000 feet of pipe- 
line. In addition to that, he drilled two 
additional wells. He had to sell those for $10 
cash and $50,000 additional, for both wells, 
ane eee ee at the rate of 2 cents per 

cf. 

I have just one more example I would 
like to give you. 

Mr. William Broadhurst of White Eagle Oil 
Co., which is a small oil and gas company, 
testified: 

“There is an instance where we were com- 
pelled to pay the royalty owners more than 
we got from the pipeline company in order 
to keep the leases.” 

He stated that the prices they were able 
to get were prices obtained under distress 
conditions. 

I think that probably sums it up clearly 
and concisely. 

These were distress conditions. There was 
no bargaining in Hugoton Field at this time. 
They took what they could get, or lost every- 
thing. 

This does constitute only a small portion 
of the testimony and facts which were de- 
veloped at the hearing before the Kansas 
Commission. The hearings lasted many 
days, and the testimony was voluminous, 

As we see, we did have here a situation 
which is the reverse of the usual situation: 
a situation which actually led to the waste 
of natural gas, 
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There was a situation that the Kansas 
Commission had to meet. They had to do 
something about it in order to conserve this 
valuable natural resource. 

Commissioner Sruxcx. May I interrupt you 
there for just a moment? 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Surely. 

Commissioner Srurck. Is there somewhere 
available a report and order of your Conimis- 
sion, which would summarize why you ar- 
rived at this 11-cent price? 

Mr. MILLIGAN. There is a great deal of tes- 
timony—— 

Commissioner Sturcx. Your brief sets out 
what was considered, but I wondered if there 
was made up a summary of evidence as to 
why you arrived at that price level. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. At this hearing I speak of, 
they did consider all the evidence, and the 
evidence considered was abstracted at the 
time it went to the Supreme Court. The or- 
der and opinion which was issued does, to a 
great extent, summarize that, and we could 
furnish that to you. 

Commissioner Srurck. I 
would be helpful. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. I would be glad to do that. 
I don't believe I have a copy of that opinion 
and order with me today, but I would be 
giad to furnish it to you. That is the ac- 
tion which the Kansas Commission took, 
which was made clear to them at the time 
of these hearings. 

It was perhaps the best way they could 
achieve the goals and aims which appeared 
desirable, to enact a minimum price for gas 
at the wellhead or, as we call it, a minimum 
value to be attributed to gas before being 
withdrawn. 

This Hugoton field was a different situa- 
tion than the other gas fields in Kansas. 
It is the only gas field the Kansas Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction of that they ever con- 
sidered setting a minimum price, The con- 
ditions out there were so much different 
from the other gas fields that they had to 
take this action. They have numerous gas 
fields under their jurisdiction, and it has 
never been necessary in these other instances 
to institute such an order. This is just a 
unique situation that developed due to the 
early development of the Hugoton field, 
where monopolies existed that have not been 
present in the other gas fields. 

The Kansas Commission, according to the 
statutes of Kansas, which were set out in 
the general statutes of Kansas, 1949, sections 
55701 to 55713, do set out the basic duties 
and responsibilities of the Kansas Commis- 
sion, which are the prevention of waste and 
the conservation of gas and the protection 
of the correlative rights. 

This prevention of waste in Kansas, per- 
haps due to the definition of waste by stat- 
ute, is somewhat different than in other 
States, in that it includes within the waste 
economic waste as well as physical waste. 

Just what the commission—how far they 
can go in considering economic waste is a 
problem which they have before them at the 
present time. 

Of course, by statute, the Kansas commis- 
sion must set for hearing every request for 
an allowable to a gas well in the regulated 
fields of the State of Kansas. 

They have had recently several applica- 
tions—a good many, as a matter of fact— 
for allowables, where the price of gas seems 
to be unreasonably low. If they approve 
the allowable, it will quite possibly con- 
tribute to instead of preventing economic 
waste, Just what action they can take or 
what action they will take, I don’t know at 
this time. But they are charged with the 
prevention of waste in production of natural 
gas and the protection of correlative rights. 

The Commission, in setting a price order, 
did set these orders to prevent waste and 
to agree or, rather, to protect the correla- 
tive rights of the producers and landowners 


believe that 


in the feld, 
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As I stated, they did take many days for 
hearings on this, and the testimony is quite 
voluminous, 

The minimum prices did achieve what they 
were attempting to do, to a great extent. It 
did cut out the inefficient use of gas in car- 
bon black plants, of which we had ‘several 
in the Hugoton Field at that time. 

It did help the companies to take better 
care of the wells, in that they would seek 
out the leaks which were in existence and 
repair the pipes. They would not blow to 
the atmosphere the excessive quantities of 
gas in cleaning up the wells that they had 
in the past, and in all ways, it seemed to 
be achieying that which the Kansas com- 
mission had sought to achieve. 

It did help, to a great extent, the Kansas 
Commission in performing their duties. as 
they are required by law to do. 

However, we do recognize that the United 
States Supreme Court has stated that we 
cannot any longer use price as a tool to effect 
these conservation measures. But I don't 
think it can be disputed by anyone that they 
were achieving that which the Kansas Com- 
mission hoped to achieve—reduction in use 
of gas for low-grade purposes, encouraging 
the addition development in the Hugoton 
field, encouraging the development of 
marginal and peripheral acreage, which they 
could not have developed with the prices, 3 
or 4 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

At the same time, at the time the 8-cent 
order went into effect, there were approxi- 
mately 800 wells in existence at that time. 

Today, there are 3,800, which is a tre- 
mendous increase, as you can see. 

Greater care was exercised in the conserva- 
tion of gus, because they didn't believe they 
could blow 8- and ll-cent gas to the at- 
mosphere like they could 3- and 4-cent gas. 

The Kansas commission did accomplish 
much by these measures. 

Of course, they do not wish to go back 
to the chaotic situation that existed before 
these orders were in effect. We hope we can 
work together and achieve the results that 
seem to be desirable, both for Kansas and 
for the Nation as a whole, 

The Kansas Commission is of the opinion 
that 11 cents is not at all exorbitant.’ As a 
matter of fact, it is probably too cheap. 

The Kansas Commission wasn't attempting 
to set a true value on gas but Was only at- 
tempting to set a value that would effect 
their conservation purposes. 7 

The only strictly intrastate gas Which we 
have in the State is selling for 15.55 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, 4% cents above the 
minimum price set by the Kansas Commis- 
sion. 

Another pipeline getting gas in Texas 
runs a pipeline right through the Hugoton 
Field, and is paying 20 cents for it in Texas. 
The rate has been approved by the Federal 
Power Commission, as the Commission has 
approved other rates. 

Gas is being purchased up at the Canadian 
border for 21 cents, That is the West Coast 
Transmission Co., for sale to Northwest. 

Down at the Mexican border, gas is being 
purchased for 14 cents per thousand cubic 
feet, That is gas being purchased from Pe 
Mex company by the Texas Transmission Co, 

Therefore, we feel that the Kansas Com- 
mission is not setting an unreasonably high 
price. That wasn't the purpose. 

Commissioner ConNnoLe; Mr. Milligan, 
when the Commission set its price, did it 
consider such factors as those you have now 
mentioned? 

Mr. Miturcan. They did take evidence, of 
course, as to the price of gas in the area, 
which, in practically all instances, was high- 
er, because I think they needed to—insofar 
as possible—to determine how the gas might 
be used if it were selling at a higher price: 
to they did consider those factors us well as 
the other, 
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I think it is only one of the elements, 
however, of course, that were considered by 
the Commission. 

Commissioner Cox No. The prices in the 
gulf coast area and the other areas? 

Mr, Mriuican, No, they didn’t consider 
those, 

No. I was only calling those to your at- 
tention to show that 11 cents isn't an ex- 
orbitant price, which, of course, you know 
better than I, by the prices that have been 
approved by your Commission. 

They did not consider, to any great extent, 
that they were considering the prices in the 
area near the Hugoton Field. 

As an instance, at the present time, the 
gas in Greenwood Field, in Sparks Field, and 
Rich Field, and others within a stone's throw 
of the Hugoton Gas Field, are now selling for 
15 cents, initial filing, I think, was 15 cents 
per Mcf, which compares very well with 
the price of intrastate gas from the Kansas 
Hugoton Field. t 

I would like to make this statement, too. 

Of course, the records of the Federal Power 
Commission will show that practically every 
purchaser from the Kansas Hugoton- Field 
relied on the ll-cent price for rates they 
were requesting from the Federal Power 
Commission. But in addition to this, I 
know it is true that the producers, the sup- 
pliers, relied on this minimum price, too, in 
carrying out their additional exploration. 
They were counting on a certain return or 
profit in order to develop additional acreage, 
in order to go down for deeper gas, in order 
to develop this peripheral acreage, the mar- 
ginal acreage, which they could not afford to 
do for 3 or 4 cents, 

They did this relying—their contracts have 
been filed and they have been accepted, with 
the price attached to it, and it was thought 
by everyone, as a matter of fact, that the 
price was 11 cents, 

I do not think, as a matter of fact, the 
Federal Power Commission stated at any 
time that they were not. The price was not 
protested, with the exception of the Mag- 
nolia case, which was a little different from 
all the others. t 

So I think they had a right to rely on the 
11 cents and make their case based on that, 
‘which will lead into legal arguments, which 
I will not take up here. 

After the price order was knocked out, 
there developed instances where gas was 
being produced from a well and being sold 
for 3 or 4 different prices. 

As an instance, an owner may have a well 
jon a piece of land 640 acres, and there may 
be 4 quarter-sections attributed to this well. 
One landowner sold his gas for 3 cents, and 
another one for 11 cents. Therefore, he had 
3 cents, 5 cents, and 11-cent gas coming’ out 
of the same well. 

When you try to explain that to the land 
or royalty owner, that he is getting 3 cents 
and somebody else with gas out of the same 
well is getting 11 cents, it is doggone near 
impossible to explain it to him, and the 
Commission is being asked that question, 
and we don't know what to say. 

We get many complaints about situations 
like that, 7 

It is also hard to explain why intrastate 
gas is selling for 15½ cents and interstate 
gas is selling for 3 and 4 cents. 

I think I have probably covered quite 
adequately the reason why the Kansas Com- 
mission is interested in this matter before 
the Federal Power Commission today, 

To summarize: 

We want to prevent the early abandon- 
ment of wells in the Kansas Hugoton Field, 
because they have gone bad. By that I mean 
the porosity of water has eaten up the pipe. 
If they are getting a fair return, they will 
go back and complete those wells and drill 
new wells, if that seems to be indicated. 

Testimony before the Kansas Commission 
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indicated that in 70 to 80 percent of the 
wells in the Hugoton Field, the life of the 
well was 20 to 30 years. The first well was 
drilled in 1929, and subsequent wells in the 
early thirties, so you can see that a lot of 
wells are now going to have to be redrilled 
or recompleted, and they are going to have 
to plug those wells and turn the lease back. 
They can't afford to go in and do this work, 
Tt costs $21,000 to $50,000 to redrill a well out 
there, and $15,000 or $20,000, perhaps more, 
to recomplete a well. They can't afford that 
on the price of the old contracts as set out, 

The only thing they can do is plug the 
well and let the lease go. 

Of course, the landowner is going to lease 
this ground again for more money, and the 
person to whom he leases it is going to drill 
that well and set a price higher than the 
initial 3- or 4-cent rate. 

Actually, it is going to work to the great 
detriment both of the producer out there 
and to—and of the ultimate consumer. 

The Kansas Commission wasn't concerned 
only with the producer and the royalty own- 
ers Out there, -Their concern goes to the 
consumer, and I\think their facts justify a 
retention of a stable price in the Hugoton 
Field in order that these conservation meas- 
ures can be carried out. 

Also, these old contracts, in some in- 
stances, while it is in dispute, in some in- 
stances, these old contracts cover gas from 
deep pays a5 well as from the Hugoton pays, 

If they can’t afford to go down to the 
Hugoton pays, they can’t come back and 
drill to the deeper pays and prove up re- 
serves that are undoubtedly there. And I 
think you all will agree that it is very 
desirable to add to the reserves of gas in 
this country, both for the benefit of the 
people in the State of Kansas and for the 
benefit of the people in the Nation. 

T would like to just comment a couple of 
minutes on the refund situation. 

It appears to us that little if any benefit 
will run to the ultimate consumer, F 

While I admit that we didn’t have the 
complete facts to reach a definite conclu- 
sion, however, our estimate indicates that 
probably there will be $60 million that 
would be subject to refund, $60 million that 
the producers and royalty owners would be 
required to refund to the purchaser, 

But it is our opinion, from the informa- 
tion that we have, that the Federal Power 
Commission probably has jurisdiction to 
compel the refund of only approximately 
$12 million of this to the distributing com- 
panies. 

Of this $12 million, it is very doubtful 
that little or any of it will ever reach the 
ultimate consumer. It depends on the rate 
situations that exist, as far as these dis- 
distributing companies are concerned, 

Even if the entire $12 million were to 
ultimately reach the consumer, the ultimate 
consumer, we probably would have a situa- 
tion that is parallel to that set out in the 
FPC v. Interstate Natural Gas Co., 336 United 
States Code, section 577, where a sum of 
$1,484,000 was collected under bond, Re- 
funds to the customers averaged only 15 
cents, and the actual cost of refunding was 
more than the average refund to the con- 
sumer. 

I think we would probably have a situ- 
ation here that is practically identical to 
that. 

We are of the opinion that this small ad- 
vantage, if there is an advantage, is greatly 
outweighed by the disadvantages of com- 
pelling a rollback. 

I am of the opinion that had not the 
suppliers relied on the rates of the Federal 
Power Commission, of course, they would 
have not—they would have, in many in- 
stances, started proceedings to get the rate 
up to where they could perform and earn 
the lowest reasonable return on their money. 
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But I do think the Kansas Commission 
was achieving their conservation goals, and 
these goals and alms were quite similar to 
those which were set out in a report to the 
President on Resources for Freedom, the 
President's Material Policy Committee, in 
June 1952, where they stated in there that 
there are four important challenges to our 
natural gas economy: 

One was to stimulate natural gas discovery 
of our resources. Two was to avoid waste 
in the production of natural gas, which they 
were doing. Three, to improve the pattern of 
use so that relatively more gas goes to those 
ures in which it has a special advantage, 
and relatively less to those than could be 
served just as well by other fuels. That, 
they were also achieving. 

In regard to that, they had a little more 
to say, such as that much can still be done 
in improving the pattern of use so that 
greater benefits will be derived to the Nation 
from its natural gas resources. 

I think that the goals are actually those 
which the Kansas Commission was achiev- 
ing, and that which we all here today want 
to achieve. 

In seeking the assistance of the Federal 
Power Commission, the Kansas Commission 
does not want to ask the Federal Power Com- 
mission to disregard any of its own statutory 
obligations. We are not asking you to do 
that in aiding us, but we have in our brief 
set out many legal principles which we feel 
do and will allow the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to help us solve these problems, 

We believe that cooperation between the 
State Commissions and the Federal Power 
Commission is desirable, and I believe this 
is one of the major objectives of the Natural 
Gas Act, as set out in section 17. 

Mr. Stucky wants to take over now. 
Thank you. 

ORAL ARGUMENT OF DALE STUCKY, IN BEHALF 

OF THE KANSAS CORPORATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Srucxy. May it please the Commis- 
sion, in the time we have allotted to us, it 
may not be possible for me to cover all of 
the points that were presented in our brief, 
which is the yellow brief which has been on 
file with the Secretary of the Commission. 
I should like to devote the first part of my 
time to the proposition that the order of 
the Kansas Commission was valid until con- 
flict between the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—between Federal and State Authorities 
arose as a result of the exercise by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission of jurisdictional 
indepndent producers on July 16, 1954, and 
prices conforming to such minimum price 
order were both effective and legal rates on 
June 7, 1954. 

Now, just briefly, a little chronology. 
Minimum price orders are not new in this 
country. The first one that reached the 
attention of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was a Louisiana minimum 
price order for conservation purposes in 
1923, which was approved by the Supreme 
Court as a conservation measure. The next 
date is 1938, when the Natural Gas Act was 
passed. Some 10 years after this, the State 
of Oklahoma used price attribution as a 
conservation tool in the Oklahoma Hugoton 
Field. The FPC had not, by that time, 
exercised its jurisdiction over independent 
producers, although it had exercised its 
jurisdiction over the pipeline companies. 
As a matter of fact, it claimed that it had 
no power to do so, and had the Kansas 
commission requested such jurisdiction by 
the Federal Power Commission, they would 
haye been denied. Had any independent 
producer requested that its rates be ap- 
proved by the Federal Power Commission, 
that rate filing would have been denied. 

Now, it is important to remember that 
the act did not require rate filings—was not 
self-executing with respect to rate filing by 
the independent producers. The act pro- 
vided that this Commission could require 
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rate filings within such time and in such 
form as the Federal Power Commission 
should designate, provided they couldn't do 
it until 60 days have elapsed from the time 
of the enactment of the statute. So the 
time within which these filings were re- 
quired was within the discretion of the 
Federal Power Commission. It turned out 
that it was 16 years before the Federal 
Power Commission exercised the jurisdic- 
tion which it could exercise. That was a 
situation when the Peerless case was de- 
cided.. The Supreme Court of the United 
States held, in connection with the Okla- 
homa price order, that minimum wellhead 
price orders, value attribution, however you 
want to describe them, was a proper con- 
servation tool to be used by the States. 
It also held that this was an area in which 
the State and Federal Governments had 
concurrent Jurisdiction. 

At that time, the FPC had not yet exer- 
cised its jurisdiction over the independent 
producers, so at that time, there was no pos- 
sible conflict, 

Now, the next date I want to call to your 
mind is June 7, 1954, and the Phillips case, 
which I am sure you are all familiar with. 
On July 16, 1954, the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the first time under the statute 
designated a time within which and the 
manner in which independent producers 
would be required to comply with other 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Federal Power Commission in connection 
with its regulation. It entered Its order re- 
quiring filings to set forth rates and charges 
effective on June 7, 1954. 

Now, on that date, all the gas purchasers 
and producers who had some kind of con- 
tractual relations for a price than 11 cents 
were complying with the 1ł-cent order. 
That was the price being paid to them. 
Now, the Commission, in making its 174 or- 
der here did not inquire into the illegality 
or the legality of any contracts. It did not 
inquire into the reasonableness or unrea- 
sonableness of any contractual arrangements 
made by independent producers. It did not 
examine any of these contracts to see 
whether they were fraudulent or illegal in 
any other regard. It simply said that the 
rates effective June 7, 1954, were the rates 
which were to be filed, regardless of whether 
they were fraudulent rates, unreasonable 
rates, rates resulting from deceit, lack of 
armslength bargaining—they were regarded 
as initial rate filings by this Commission, 
Because freedom of contract or freedom to 
contract, under this Commission's view, ex- 
isted prior to the time it issued its order of 
July 16, 1954. 

Now, in that connection, I want to say 
that it is our opinion, and we have set out 
authorities in support of it, that freedom to 
contract expired at the same time that State 
regulation, the power to regulate by the 
State, expired. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion did not reexamine all the contractual 
relations and changes that existed since 1938. 
It didn't go back to determine what the orig- 
inal 1930 rates were. That would have been 
a monumental task. It accepted as initial 
filings the unregulated contractual rates, or 
the unregulated effective state of facts on 
June 7, 1954. 

Now, by reason of acquiescence in some 
instances, and by reason of voluntary pay- 
ments in others, the 11-cent price provision 
of the Kansas order was and became an in- 
tegral part of the relationship between the 
buyer and seller in every instance. It has 
become a part of the contractual relation- 
ship, free of Government regulation, both so 
Tar as private negotiation was concerned and 
so far as State regulation was concerned, 
until June 7, 1954. 

Commissioner Cox Norx. Mr. Stucky, did 
you say the order of the Kansas Commission 
became part of those contracts by Govern- 
ment order? 
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Mr. Stucxy. No. 

Commissioner CONNOLE. Then perhaps I 
missed it. 

Mr. Srucxy. No, I didn’t say that. I 
think that is true, also. The point I am 
trying to make also is that by reason of the 
acquiescence on the part of both parties, 
and by reason of voluntary payments, and 
by reason of the equitable doctrines of the 
stop order which was set out in our brief, 
this li-cent rate filing was not a rate based 
on a price order as such. It was a contrac- 
tual rate. It may have been an illegal con- 
tract, in the sense that it was filed or was 
made at a time after 1938, when the Federal 
Power Commission could have exercised ju- 
risdiction, but if it was illegal, every. other 
contract that was filed as an initial filing 
was illegal. It was the actual arrangement, 
There are no filings before this Commission 
that are based solely on any principal price 
order and if you strike out, if you conceive 
of these orders as being made up of com- 
ponent parts, and strike out that portion 
which you conceive attributable to an 11- 
cent minimum order, you would have to 
strike out all the other portions, too. Be- 
cause for the same reasons they were illegal, 
because they were entered into at a time 
when under the first assumption the parties 
had no right to bargain privately—— 

Commissioner Conno.e. In other words, 
you feel that these prices are the result of 
bargaining between the parties? 

Mr. Stucky. Yes. 

Commissioner Conno.te. And the mini- 
mum price order may have been the stimulus 
or the thing which caused the parties to reach 
the agreement, but it wasn’t the agreement 
tselt? 
(ere . Srucky. No; it wasn't the agreement. 
It Was part of the relationship which existed 
between the parties. 

Now, getting back just a minute to chron- 
ology, after the order of 174, Panoma was 
decided. The Supreme Court held in that 
case that after regulation of sale of produc- 
tion and gathering had entered by the State 
of Oklahoma, a conservation order could not 
stand. Justice Douglas dissented in that 
case. He was of the view that even though 
the Federal Power Commission had issued 
order 174, still the State had the power 
until the Federal Power Commission actually 
established a maximum price which con- 
flicted with the Oklahoma minimum price. 
That today has not yet occurred. 

But Justice Douglas did not prevail, and 
the majority view was that the conflict had 
occurred, The order 174 was down, The sit- 
uation was different from Peerless, 

Then we had our Kansas case, and that case 
applied the Panoma doctrine to a wellhead 
situation. 

Now the question is—I might say that in 
our case, the question was never determined 
by the Supreme Court as to when this con- 
flict arose. The question was whether it 
arose. 

Cities Service Gas Co, had never claimed 
there was any conflict between the Kansas 
order and the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission under the Natural Gas 
Act. They filed a petition for review, which 
languished in the district court of Finney 
County, Kans. 

‘Then the Federal Power Commission issued 
its order 175. Two years later, in March of 
1956, Cities Service suddenly claimed there 
was a conflict between the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission and the Kansas 
order. Before that they were claiming the 
price was too high, there was no evidence, 
the Kansas Commission had no jurisdiction 
under the general Kansas statutes, and that 
sort of thing. 

But there was never any claim in this 
case, in our Kansas case—and the record is 
clear on it—no specific claim that there was 
any conflict between the Federal Power Com- 
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mission and the State Commission until after 
order 174. 

As a matter of fact and I don't have time 
to point this out in any great detail—but I 
do want to refer the Commission to what the 
Cities Service Gas Co. was telling this Com- 
mission during this period of time. It is set 
out on page 63 of our brief. I understand 
that Mr. Littman was counsel for Cities 
Service. 

Where there is a State law, he said, that 
State law would become a part of the con- 
tract. On the bottom of page 63: 


“Iam also advised further by the Federal , 


Power Commission that there is on file with 
the Commission at this time this 11-cent 
rate. For example, in the case of Stanolind, 
and I think some very few exceptions, which 
he mentioned yesterday, of all presently ef- 
fective field rates of these vendors.” 

He says: We consider the issuance of the 
Kansas order as constituting a subsequent 
agreement which we have with the Stano- 
lind Co.” 

The witness says: “We agreed to pay 
Stanolind the Kansas price order.” 

Question. Where did you agree to pay 
Stanolind the Kansas price order?” 

I think that must have been “when.” 

Answer. As of the date which we started 
making such payment.” 

Mind you, this was Cities Service Gas Co.— 
page 65 of our brief. 

“There is an agreement with them to pay 
the minimum price of Kansas.” 

The witness says; “If an agreement to pay 
them that money is a contract, yes, sir, there 
is a contract.” 

That is what Cities Service was telling 
this commission while its appeal was lan- 
guishing out in the District Court of Finney 
County, Kans. They sald that was true of 
every contract they had. Every gas pur- 
chaser of gas from the Hugoton Field in 
Kansas had sought rate increases based on 
Such agreements or similar testimony, We 
don't have it all, but I am sure they have 
appeared here. Three of them have appeared 
before the Kansas commission in support of 
rate agreements on the theory that these 
Were agreements or the order was binding. 

We set out in our brief the doctrine of 
estoppel, which prevents them now from 
complaining that this order was invalid, 
taking a position inconsistent with the posi- 


-tion they eventually took, 


Commissioner ConnoLe. Mr. Stucky, with- 
out giving you the impression that I agree or 
disagree with what you are saying, now, just 
answer me whether you feel this testimony 
and representations that you read to us rep- 
sent an agreement by Cities Service or any 
other to pay 11 cents, or is it an agreement to 
pay the Kansas minimum price order, what- 
ever that may be? £ 

Mr. Stucky, I think it is an agreement to 
pay 11 cents. : 

Commissioner CONNoOLE. That is your un- 
derstanding? 

Mr. Srucky. Yes. 

Commissioner Conno.e. If it were an 
agreement to pay the minimum price order, 
whatever that may be, would it make a 
difference to you if there were no such thing 
as a minimum price order? 

Mr, Stucky. I'm not sure I understand 
your question. 

Commissioner Connote, What I am getting 
atis: 

Is there a difference, in your judgment, be- 
tween agreeing to pay 11 cents, wherever that 
may be found, or, on the other hand, agree- 
Ing to pay the minimum price order, what- 
ever that may be? 

Mr. Sruckr. I think there is a difference. 

In one case, you know what you are agree- 
ing to; in the other case, you don't. 

They were agreeing to pay 11 cents. That 
is what they told the Commissions they were 
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paying. That is what they got their rate 
increases on, 

Commissioner CONNOLE. That is. certainly 
your understanding of what the contractual 
agreement was? 

Mr. Sruckr. Yes. 

I'm not saying they have a written agree- 
ment to that. 

Commissioner CONNOLE. I understand. 

Mr. Sruckxr. But I am saying the agree- 
ments established a ‘contractual duty. 
which was the effective rate in July, on 
July 16, 1954, and which was the effective 
rate from that day. 

I haven't tried to touch the other argu- 
ments, They are in our brief, where we 
deal with them exhaustively. 

Thank you. 

The complete view of the Kansas Commis- 
sion was set out in the brief filed with the 
Federal Power Commission. Time did not 
permit a full presentation of all these views. 
The position of the Kansas Commission as 
to applicable principles of law may be.sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Until changed pursuant to the act the 
filed rate is the legal rate for all purposes. 
Neither the commission nor the courts can 
go behind the filed rate as to the past. Re- 
duction of the rate for the future by action 
of the commission can be ordered only after 
a hearing and a finding that the rate is 
unjust, unreasonable, discriminatory, or 
preferential. 

2. The order of the Kansas commission was 
valid until conflict between Federal and State 
authority arose as a result of exercise by the 
FPC of jurisdiction over independent pro- 
ducers on July 16, 1954, and prices con- 
forming to such minimum price order were 
both effective and legal rates on June 7, 1954. 

3. If the Natural Gas Act was self- 
executing with the effect of rendering the 
Kansas order void ab initio, all contracts en- 
tered into between purchasers and producers 


who had not received certificates of con- 


venience and necessity were utterly void. 
The filed rate became the first legal rate 
and it cannot be abrogated in favor of an 
illegal rate, whether fixed by a void order or 
by a void contract. 3 

4. All purchasers from Kansas Hugoton 
field are estopped to assert invalidity of rates 
based upon the Kansas order for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

(a) All purchasers except Cities Service 
Gas Co. are estopped by failure to file or 
prosecute petitions for review of the Kansas 
order. 

(b) All purchasers, including Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co., are estopped by reliance upon 
validity of the Kansas order in seeking rate 
increases. 

(c) All payments pursuant to the Kansas 
order were voluntary and are not recoverable. 


General Gavin Cites United States Un- 
preparedness: We Are in Mortal 
Danger” / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the first of two articles by Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin which appeared in 
the August 4, 1958, issue of Life mag- 
azine: 
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GENERAL GAVIN CITES UNITED STATES 
UNPREPAREDNESS 


(By Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin) 


(When Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin an- 
nounced his retirement last winter, he 
touched off a blazing controversy over the 
state of United States defenses. As wartime 
commander of the 82d Airborne Division, and 
later chief of the Army's research and devel- 
opment, General Gavin proved himself both 
an audacious combat soldier and an imag- 
inative military thinker. Now a vice presi- 
dent of Arthur D. Little, Inc. in Cambridge, 
Mass., he states his views in a new book, 
War and Peace in the Space Age. 

{General Gavin’s comments on limited war 
are particularly timely today. Last week he 
pointed out that the landings in Lebanon, 
successful as they were, may have sharply 
reduced our reserves elsewhere. And he 
cautioned, “We have got to be able to do 
better than that. It took us 4 days to get 3 
battalion combat teams there, and they had 
no opposition. And if missiles had been 
used against the marines and the Sixth Fleet 
they could have been in bad shape.’’) 

December 13, 1957, was a cold and wintry 
day in Washington. As I looked from my 
Office in the Pentagon toward Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, I could barely make out the 
white grave markers through the swirling 
snowflakes’ On just such a day as this the 
82d Airborne Division in early 1945 had, un- 
der my command, launched its counteroffen- 
sive in the Battle of the Bulge. Near me, 
hanging on the wall of my office, was a picture 
of a soldier in that battle. He was running 
forward, wearing little equipment, carrying 
a submachinegun in one hand and ammu- 
nition magazines in the other. It was a mo- 
ment of loneliness for him. He was doing 
what he knew had to be done and he was on 
his own. 

I felt then as he must have, for momen- 
tarily I expected the phone to ring summon- 
ing me to appear before the Senate commit<- 
tee that was investigating our missile-satel- 
lite readiness, For the preceding 4 years I 
had been closely associated with both our 
missile and our satellite programs, I knew 
what we had done, and also what we had not 
but should have done. It was in the Nation's 
interest that military officers be honest with 
ourselves and that we be frank with Con- 

. I was aware that the risks in being 
forthright were great, but the stakes were 
high. If, in a sense, it was to be a moment 
of no return, then the moment was to be 
welcomed for its challenge, and not avoided. 

The phone rang. I was told that the com- 
mittee was waiting for me at the Capitol. 
I called to my colleague, Maj. Gen. Jack 
Daley, to accompany me, and I remember 
sa to him as we went up the hall: 

“Jack, this is just like going into combat. 
We have searched our souls for answers to our 
problems, and we have made all of our prepa- 
rations. Now we are going in.” 

For more than 3 hours I was before the 
Johnson committee, As the Senators lis- 
tened intently outlined the Army's position 
in the nationwide argument over our coun- 
try’s defense, an argument which had been 
raging ever since the launching of the first 
Soviet satellite. Less than a month later 
in January of this year—I asked to be re- 
tired from the United States Army. My de- 
cision was prompted partly by the serious 
implications of my testimony before the 
committee that day, but it had been on my 
mind for months. After much soul searching 
I had decided that the time had come when 
I could serve my country better by releasing 
myself from the restrictions necessarily im- 
posed on the military and telling the Ameri- 
can people directly what I thought was 
wrong with the United States defense pic- 
ture. And there was a great deal that was 
wrong. i 
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No longer does any nation enjoy the luxury 
of a shield of space or time. Take, for ex- 
ample, the missile lag situation. The mis- 
sile-lag period, which we are now entering, 
is one in which our own offensive and de- 
fensive capabilities will lag so far behind 
those of the Soviets as to place us in a posi- 
tion of great peril. 

For quite a few years the manned bomber 
has been the basis of our retaliatory policy. 
We have assumed that it has also been the 
main striking weapon of the Soviets. Now. 
however, the manned bomber is facing early 
obsolescence; it will become obsolete when 
surface-to-alr missiles carrying nuclear war- 
heads are on site in large numbers. Fur- 
thermore, while Russia even now has an 
intercontinental ballistic missile, several 
years will have passed before we have an 
ICBM capability of any significance. In 
short, we are now entering a missile-lag 
period in which the Soviets will have a stead- 
ily increasing ICBM striking capability which 
‘we will be unable to match for several years. 
We are in mortal danger, and the missile-lag 
portends trouble of a serious nature, 

Not just the missile situation but errors 
in our overall military policy portend trouble 
for the United States, for they bring into 
question of our very ability to wage war, par- 
ticularly the kind of limited war that will 
confront us Increasingly in the future. 
When I began my 4-year tour of duty in the 
Pentagon in March 1954 as Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Plans and Operations, G-3, I 
looked forward eagerly to the opportunity 
that my new assignment offered. The Army 
Was on the threshold of a revolution in tac- 
tics, weapons, and organization. I did not 
know how much time the Soviets would give 
us, but if past history had meaning I knew 
that it was going to take a long time to 
reorganize the Army. 

That such a reorganization was overdue 
had been painfully demonstrated by the 
Korean war. All our military thinking dur- 
ing the postwar period had been overshad- 
owed by the atomic bomb. Because of this, 
Korea was for the Army a bitter and costly 
experience. When the North Koreans in- 
vaded, General MacArthur scraped together 
two companies of infantry and a battery of 
artillery and some supporting weapons and 
nad the force flown to Korea. It was all 
that our limited airlift could transport. 
Thus the great might of this industrial na- 
tion, 5 years after the defeat of the Axis 
powers, could alrlift no more than two rifle 
companies and a battery of artillery to meet 
six aggressor divisions, Of the United 
States’ casualties in Korea, more than 96% 
were ground troops. Thus our well-known 
slogans about using machines to save man- 
power were brought to a paradoxical conclu- 
sion: our casualties were once again in the 
ground forces who were not expected to have 
to do much of the fighting. Neither our 
imagination nor vision in the years since 
World War IT had given us a combat capa- 
bility that would provide the technical mar- 
gin of advantage that we needed in land 
warfare to win decisively and quickly. That 
we could have gained this margin of ad- 
vantage is clear now. That we did not is 
the real tragedy of Korea. 

There has probably been more critical 
comment, both oral and written, about Korea 
than any war in our history. Somehow the 
violence of the argument and the strong 
personalties involved have combined to ob- 
scure the fundamental problem. It was not 
whether or not the war should have been 
allowed to expand as our commanders in 
the field sought victory. The problem was 
that only total war could bring us victory 
because we had neglected to develop and 
provide the technical means of winning any- 
thing but a total war, a total nuclear war. 
Korea was not that kind of war, nor were 
we willing to make it that kind of war. 

One frequently hears the expression: “We 
don't want another Korea.” I do not know 
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what the speakers mean by such a state- 
ment nor am I sure that they do themselves. 
I once heard Secretary of Defense Charies 
E. Wilson say, “We can't afford to fight lim- 
ited wars. We can only afford to fight a big 
war, and if there is one, that is the kind 
it will be.” If we cannot afford to fight 
limited wars then we cannot afford to sur- 
vive, for that is the only kind of war we 
can afford to fight. 

Both Korea and the Indochina crisis after 
it had one fundamental characteristic in 
common, one challenge that we must learn to 
meet if we expect to survive. They were 
both limited wars, in a limited area, so lo- 
cated as to make it difficult for either side 
to support military operations profusely. In 
neither was there a question of the war 
spreading, unless we had to make it larger 
because of our inability to win any other 
way. We should have had the tactical means 
to strike and win, swiftly and severely. And 
if in the postwar years even a small part 
of what we spent in preparing for a one- 
strategy general war had been spent in de- 
veloping and procuring the means of dealing 
with limited war, we could have settled 
Korea and Dienbienphu quickly in our 
favor. Tactical nuclear missiles, sky-cavalry 
(highly mobile reconnaissance and shock 
troops) and increased assault airlift can 
contribute decisively to that kind of opera- 
tion. And as long as we neglect such de- 
velopments we will be incapable of dealing 
with limited wars and we will be nibbled 
to death. 

Limited war is a more highly specialized 
form of combat than global nuclear war, 
and we had better realize it and do some- 
thing about it. It makes little sense to as- 
sume that, if you have the power to wage 
general war successfuly, you can, by using 
a little bit of that capability, ipso facto, 
wage a little war. A thermonuclear- 
equipped B-52 can contribute little more 
to the solution of a limited local war than 
a 155-mm gun can contribute to the ap- 
prehension of a traffic violator. 

To some, limited war differs from general 
war only in that general war lasts longer. 
This is not true. Limited war is limited in 
the objectives sought, the means employed 
and, usually, the area in which it is fought. 
Limited war may be of such protracted na- 
ture as to go on for many years, as Mao 
demonstrated in China. Furthermore, there 
may be several limited wars all going on at 
the same time. In fact, this is the most 
probable nature of future war. It will 
start with a slow, almost imperceptible 
transition from a bad economic and po- 
litical situation into internal disorder. Arms 
will be provided by the Communists to the 
Side they choose, and sometimes which side 
they choose is not very important. They 
will throw out the original leaders and sub- 
stitute their own, including thelr own revo- 
lution of the proletariat at a time of their 
choosing, Thereafter, sufficient force will 
be used until it no longer seems worth the 
West's effort to continue, or until the West 
is decisively defeated. 

To cope with a Communist program of 
this nature requires good, imaginative 
strategic planning, as well as highly special- 
ized tactical forces. The forces must be 
technically superior to anything that they 
encounter—decisively superior. Above all 
they must be highly mobile, but intelligence, 
communications, and missile firepower all 
require special consideration. All of these 
subjects, in their relationship to limited war, 
have been slighted at best, and grossly ne- 
glected at worst, in our defense planning in 
the past 10 years. Hence the dilemma—how 
to keep from losing limited wars without 
preparing to meet them. It simply cannot 
be done. 

So much was clear when I reported to the 
Department of the Army in 1954 for duty, 
But, far from being able to carry out the 
much-needed modernizing of the Army, I 
was met at once with the New Look. The 
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New Look was the Eisenhower administra- 
tion's military policy based upon increasing 
emphasis on our strategic retaliatory power 
at the expense of our so-called conventional 
forces. 

The New Look was something to be reck- 
oned with. It seemed contrary to all of 
our experience in NATO, where tactical nu- 
clear weapons would in the future be re- 
quired as much and perhaps more than 
strategic weapons, And the tactical employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons implied quite 
clearly increased manpower requirements 
rather than a decrease. The thesis upon 
which the New Look was based was entirely 
wrong, or so it appeared to the Army. It 
placed the Army staff at once in a very dif- 
ficult position vis-a-vis the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The question before us was whether or not, 
in defending the Army budget before Con- 
gress, we should agree to the basic philosophy 
of the New Look. To agree was to consent 
to many things other than the mere redue- 
tion of manpower and reliance upon stra- 
tegic nuclear power that had brought us to 
the brink of disaster in 1950. It meant 
agreeing to less emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of tactical nuclear weapons. It meant 
closing our minds once again to the chal- 
lenges of the Jand warfare of tomorrow with 
its implied need for long-range missiles, im- 
proved radar and communications, vertical 
take-off-and-landing air vehicles and an in- 
creased Air Force troop-carrier airlift. To 
disagree was to be insubordinate, and yet 
many of us were convinced that to agree 
would only start our Nation once again song 
the road to military disaster. 

Whether or not we agreed personally, we 
had to defend the budget. An Army memo- 
randum informs all prospective witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees that “the 
budget as presented to the legislative body 
by the President is that decided. upon by the 
Chief Executive. We, as subordinate ele- 
ments, are bound to support it before the 
legislative body. * * * Under no circum- 
stances should the witness voluntarily voice 
an opinion contrary to the Army position.” 

Another difficulty confronting a witness 18 
that the administration's views may change. 
To keep in step with them, for instance, a 
senior officer will find himself charged with 
defending the point of view expressed by Mr. 
Dulles on the employment of nuclear weap- 
ons in January of 1954 and changing his 
point of view to support Mr. Dulles’ changed 
point of view several years later. 

In the Department of the Army staff in 
1954 we were profoundly concerned with the 
implications of the New Look. We feared 
that it would result in failure to support our 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air mis- 
sile programs, inadequate funding to sup- 
port a satellite program, inadequate fund- 
ing for our research and development pro- 
grams so essential to the development of 
land forces for the missile age, and finally 
in a serious reduction in manpower at a 
time when the trend should have been the 
opposite. That our concerns were well 
founded soon became manifest. 

As of early 1954 the Army contained 20 
divisions and 7 basic training organizations 
with divisional numbers. In accordance with 
the philosophy of the New Look, a critical 
cut in this division strength was undertaken 
at once, First, the Army was directed to in- 
clude the training organizations in its over- 
all division strength. The total number of 
divisions was then reduced in order to match 
the old number of combat-ready units, so 
that if you did not examine the numbers 
you would have the impression that no re- 
duction had taken place. 

As the cutback continued and Congress 
began to show concern, the Army was told 
to regroup its nondivyision personnel and 
thus account for more divisions. For exam- 
ple, the forces at Fort Benning, Ga., were 
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grouped on paper with those in the Panama 
Canal Zone and called a division. Likewise, 
forces at Fort Lewis, Wash., were grouped 
With those in Alaska. To some segments of 
the press, these became known as Wilson 
divisions. At the same time Congress was 
assured, in the annual hearings, that our 
combat strength was not being reduced. We 
were simply cutting the fat and the non- 
essential service and support units. That the 
contrary was the case few outside the De- 
partment of the Army seemed willing to 
admit. 

More important than manpower cuts, how- 
ever, was our inability to obtain adequate 
funding for the missile program. In late 
1954 I decided that it was in the Nation’s 
interest that we develop, as a matter of high 
priority, an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile, and that we should undertake a satel- 
lite program. After considerable staff dis- 
cussions I personally recommended to the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, in March 1955 that the IRBM program 
be undertaken at a cost of $25 million. A 
week later he told me he could not possibly 
obtain money on that scale from the De- 
partment of Defense, If the Army were to 
undertake the prégram, he said, we would 
haye to finance it out of the money then 
avallable to us. Since our budget was criti- 
Cally inadequate we decided not to start an 
IRBM but to advance the proposed range of 
the new Redstone missile from 200 miles to 
500 miles. We hoped that when a range of 
500 miles was achleved the Department of 
Defense would be aware of the national need 
and authorize a longer range. 

We were, at the time, in a most interest- 
Ing situation in missile development. In 
1951 the Army had undertaken the develop- 
ment of a 450-mile-range ballistic missile. 
Then, at the direction of our missile czar, Mr. 
K. T. Keller, a heavy thermonuclear warhead 
was programed for the missile and its range 
of necessity was reduced to 200 miles, This 
Was a-good change since it at least assured 
the country of an early surface-to-surface 
thermonuclear missile. At the time, how- 
ever, there was no interest in the Army's 
Missile program because missiles were con- 
sidered rather exotic and far in the distant 
future. In early 1955, therefore, when the 
Army decided once again to develop a mis- 
sile of 500-mile range, few outside the Army 
staff showed any interest in it, The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in fact, had agreed to let the 
Army develop surface-to-surface missiles for 
tactical use, without any range limits at all. 

It was not until the other services became 
Aware of the combat potential of missiles 
that Secretary Wilson issued his now famous 
Memorandum of November 26, 1956, restrict- 
ing the Army to missiles with a range of 200 
miles or less. Thus the lack of awareness of 
the importance of missiles in 1954 had two 
facets: money could not be obtained for 
them, and there were no limits on the sur- 
Tace-to-surface technical missiles to be de- 
veloped and used by the Army. And so the 
country’s missile-satellite programs awaited 
& more favorable attitude on the part of the 
Defense Department. In the meantime Con- 
gress was being assured that all was well and 
that we were ahead of the Russians in all our 
military programs. As we now know, the 
United States was already falling behind. 

General Ridgway had come to the Penta- 
gon as one of the “good new chiefs” when 
all of the “bad old chiefs" left in the summer 
of 1953. He brought to the office of Chief of 
Staff a background and breadth of experience 
unique to that office. I hed known him to 

a man of extreme courage, moral and 
Physical, and soon I was to see his resources 
taxed to the utmost in his efforts to main- 
tain a combat-ready army. 

Somehow, despite Secretary Wilson and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Ridgway managed to hold together 
an army and to continue to ready that army 
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for the nuclear-missile-space age. And he 
did so despite a constantly shrinking budget. 
Yet from what I saw as one of his senior staff 
officers it was plainly not the shrinking 
budget that was bothersome—for the Army 
traditionally suffers from fiscal malnutrition 
in peacetime. It was the deception and du- 
plicity of those with whom he had to work 
in the Department of Defense. 
Mr. Wilson tended to deal with his Chiefs 
of Staff as though they were recalcitrant 
union bosses. The thought struck me a 
number of times that Walter Reuther, un- 
der the circumstances, would have been a 
more effective Chief of Staff than a profes- 
sional soldier could ever be. I have known 
General Ridgway, after weeks of painstaking 
preparation, to brief Mr. Wilson on a problem 
with lucidity and thoroughness. At the 
conclusion Mr. Wilson would gaze out of the 
window and ask a question that had no rele- 
vance whatsoever to the subject of the brief- 
ing. Among his aides it was known as tak- 
ing a briefer “on a trip around the world.” 
It was a studied technique that he used when 
he had his mind already made up about what 
you were going to talk to him about. As I 
heard another Chief of Staff say, “He was the 
most uninformed man, and the most deter- 
mined to remain so, that has ever been 
Secretary.” i 

As the situation deteriorated in the Pa- 
cific after the fall of Dienbienphu and the 
siege of Quemoy and Matsu, we became con- 
cerned about the defense of Formosa. Gen- 
eral Ridgway sent a general officer to For- 
mosa to look into the situation. Upon his 
return he recommended that the United 
States provide Formosa with a sizable in- 
crease in its logistical and air defense units. 
This was particularly important in view of 
the proposed plan to base United States Air 
Force fighter aircraft on the island on a 
rotational basis. Because of the Army's re- 


duction in strength, General Ridgway was 


extremely reluctant to go along with the 
recomendation, but he finally felt that he 
had to. At the same time, however, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were assuring Con- 
gress, in reply to specific questions, that ad- 
ditional Army units would not be required 
and none were under consideration, 

On a later occasion—in his memorandum 
of November 26, 1956—Secretary Wilson 
stated flatly that our airlift capability was 
adequate. We in the Army knew that the 
United States could not at that time airlift 
a single division, either tactically or stra- 
tegically. 

The Defense Department had an especially 
annoying method of suggesting to the serv- 
ices that another cut in funds, say 10 per- 
cent across the board, was due. When the 
critical harm that would result from such a 
cut was pointed out, the reply was polite 

“The Department of Defense understands 
how serious the situation is, and we realize 
that you couldn't stand a further cut in 
either funds or personnel and still meet your 
obligations. But suppose you go back and 
think the thing over, Suppose you did have 
to take a cut, Just suppose, how would you 
doit?" 

A week later, or perhaps a few days, you 
would return with an outline of the implica- 
tions of such a cut. After explaining it, you 
would be greeted with: 

“That is very good. Iam glad to see you 
think that way. The program that you 
have recommended is approved.“ 

Thus the burden of cutting was shifted to 
the Chief of Staff. If later there were oc- 
casion for a congressional query, and there 
always is, Congress would be assured that the 
Chiefs of Staff recommended or concurred in 
the reduction. I am happy to note that 
Secretary McElroy is trying hard to put an 
end to this practice, and if he continues in 
his present methods he will succeed, 


It would be well to say at this point a 
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word about the decisionmaking processes 
in our National Government that ultimately 
find reflection in weapons systems, adequate 
or not as they may be. For it is the de- 
cisionmaking that have been at 
fault. We have not lacked resources. The 
decisions have not only been in error but 
they have also been late. It is imperative 
for the United States to accelerate and im- 
prove the quality of its decisionmaking 
processes. 

National defense is today the biggest in- 
dustry in the United States. Furthermore, 
it is by far the most complicated. Each of 
the services deals with highly technical 
Weapons systems, which only our topfilght 
scientists understand in detail, and the 
interplay between the services and the weap- 
ons systems pose problems beyond the man- 
agement capabilities of the average indi- 
vidual American, no matter how skilled he 
is in making and selling automobiles, or 
oatmeal, or shoes, or airplanes. As a con- 
sequence, the Secretary of Defense must rely 
especially heavily on the advice of those 
closest to him. 

The time-honored principle of civilian 
control of defense matters is sound and 
absolutely fundamental- in our democracy. 
It worked particularly well through World 
War II. At the time the Secretaries of the 
separate services had competent military 
staffs to advise them. The civilian Secre- 
taries made the decisions, defended their 
programs before Congress and assumed full 
responsibility for the exercise of civilian 
control over their departments, 

With the establishment of the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1947 an additional layer 
of civillan management was placed above 
the services, Furthermore, by the law, mili- 
tary officers were forbidden to hold execu- 
tive positions in the Department of Defense. 
As a result the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense rely heavily on hundreds of clvil-service 
employees, who probably have more impact 
on decision making in the Department of 
Defence than any other group of individuals, 
military or clan. 

Often it develops that two Assistant Secre- 
tarles differ as to the misslle's essentiality. 
Or perhaps neither one of them desires to 
act upon it. Then they can refer it to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Here it enters an arena 
where 2 Chiefs against 1 is the law. How 
two of them line up on an issue depends 
on many intangibles. A proposed missile 
program may remain in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for many months, and some have. By 
the time a final decision is made in the 
Department of Defense, many months, and 
in some cases years, have elapsed. All of 
the pleading and urging of those in uniform, 
who see national survival almost slipping 
through their fingers, can be of little avail 
if the Department of Defense declines to 
act. Its inability to act, in the last analysis, 
stems directly from the fact that hundreds 
of civilians, many of them lacking com- 
petence in their assigned fields, have now 
imposed themselves between the senior civil- 
lan Secretaries of the services, and Congress 
and the Executive. 

Many people believe that each service de- 
velops and follows a party line, requiring its 
members to adhere to that line, and that 
this colors the process of decision-making in 
the Pentagon. As a friend of mine said not 
long ago, “Scratch a member of the Air 
Force and out comes an airman. They all 
have the same point of view and say the 
same things,” This is not so. Within each 
service there are strong differences of opin- 
ion on many of the fundamental issues. 
With few exceptions, men in uniform think 
for themselves and in the higher staffs they 
give you their best objective judgments. 

If I were to place our military spokesmen 
in categories, I would group them as liberals 
and conservatives, for it is quite evident 
that the differences of opinion tend to polar- 
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ize into such schools of thought. If, for 
example, one were to question an individual 
of any service on 1 or 2 of the following 
points, one could without difficulty put him 
in his proper place regarding military policy, 
Generally speaking the points of view are as 
follows; 
LIBERAL 

War, if it does occur, will begin first by 
Russian economic and political penetration. 
‘This will be accompanied by appropriate dip- 
lomatic maneuvers to place us in a position 
from which it would be difficult to respond 
with force. Thereafter, force would be used 
by the Soviets to the degree necessary to 
achieve their objectives, and these will nor- 
mally be limited. 

Our nuclear resources should be fabri- 
cated into weapons which are in such size as 
to be useful against tactical targets in pre- 
cise military application. 

. Our country’s military policy should reflect 
our national diplomatic policy. NATO, 
SEATO, and our other commitments should 
be supported fully by us with forces in being. 

The control of the seas must be main- 
tained and our Navy must be fully supported 
in this effort. If this means bigger and 
more aircraft carriers, then it is up to the 
Navy to judge, and if the Navy believes it 
needs them they should be provided. 

The Nation must have an adequate Re- 
serve force and National Guard and an effec- 
tive industrial mobilization plan. War, if 
and when it comes, may extend over a long 
period of time and we should be prepared in 
every respect for war of long duration. 

CONSERVATIVE 


War, If it does come, will start with an all- 
out and devastating air strike at the source of 
strength of the Western World—the United 
States, With the advantage that surprise 
affords for a ruthless aggressor, the war could 
be won by the Soviets in minutes if we are 
not prepared for it, or if we did not launch 
an anticipatory attack of our own. 

Our nuclear resources should be fabri- 
cated into weapons of the largest yield pos- 
sible. Thus in one blow we can maximize 
the damage inflicted on any potential ag- 
gressor, or aggressors. 

Major investment should be made in our 
atomic retaliatory forces. We cannot afford 
to squander our limited resources in packets 
all over the world. We should provide the 
necessary retaliatory forces and let our allies 
provide conventional forces. 

Aircraft carriers, in particular super- 
carriers, are a waste of our national resources 
and duplicate the land-based atomic re- 
tallatory forces. Our only real naval need is 
for submarines which can deal with the 
Soviet submarine menace that may threaten 
our commercial shipping and threaten the 
United States with missiles. 

Only the forces in being will be effective 
in future war, which will be over too quickly 
for the participation of large reserves. 
There is little value, therefore, in maintain- 
ing such an establishment and in paying for 
an industrial mobilization program. 

Officers of all services are represented in 
both these schools of thought. However, the 
Army and Navy generally associate with the 
liberal school and the Air Force with the 
conservative school. It is interesting to note 
also that In general the two political parties 
side with opposing groups—the Democrats 
with the liberal group and the Republicans 
with the conservative. 

Such alinements are far more meaningful, 
in my opinion, than those signified by the 
term “interservice rivalry." It has always 
seemed strange to me that so many experi- 
enced businessinen, new to the Department 
of Defense, are horrified by evidence of rivalry 
between the services, It would be a very poor 
Army or Navy that was not flercely proud of 
its own service and, with that, just as proud 


of its ability to serve as a team player with 
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its sleter services. Most interservice rivalry 
that I have become aware of has been pro- 
ductive of good results in the Nation's 
interest. 2 

There is one aspect of interservice compe- 
tition that is unquestionably harmful, how- 
ever, and there Is little that the services can 
do about it. This is industrial competition. 
Industry, through extravagant advertising 
claims and lobbying pressures on Congress 
and civilian members of the Department of 
Defense, can place members of the Armed 
Forces in a difficult position. If a service 
will go along with an industry’s claims for 
its products it can often obtain an increased 
budget, sometimes for things not even 
directly associated with the industry-sup- 
ported product. It is difficult for a service 
to resist such pressures, since by going along 
it can rationalize its postion in terms of the 
overall good that can be accomplished with 
more money. The amount of money that 
industry spends on nationwide advertising 
for hardware that is obsolete is sizable and 
the lobbying pressure that industry can 
bring to bear on Congress in terms of em- 
ployment, payrolls, and effect upon con- 
stituents is impressive. Finally, when such 
forces come into play in the committee sys- 
tem that presently characterizes the decision- 
making processes of the Department of De- 
fense, they can become very harmful. It is 
at this stage that they assume the appear- 
ance of interservice differences although 
fundamentally the problem is industrial and 
not a service one. 

No organzational arrangement, no matter 
how skillfully conceived, can by itself solve 
our defense problems, It takes people and 
resources to solve them. But the best of 
people, regardless of the resources made 
available to them, can be thwarted and 
frustrated, and finally made Imeffective, by 
& poor organization. Some of the most able 
and intelligent Americans in public life have 
in the past 10 years sought to bring order out 
of the decision-making maze of the Depart- 


ment of Defense, only to fail. 


I am convinced that the most serious 
problem lies in the present setup of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Civilian Control means 
civilian decision-making. But the Secretary 
of Defense needs the best possible military 
advice on which to base his decisions. How 
is he to get it? 

The answer might appear to be that the 
Secretary can obtain professional military 
advice from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
the Joint Chiefs do not work like that. As 
long as a Chief of Staff is responsible for the 
leadership and morale of a particular service, 
he cannot be expected to be party to deci- 
sions in the Department of Defense that 
deleteriously affect his own service. 

Recently I heard a distinguished Member 
of the United States Senate describe in a 
few words the evils of the modus operandi 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was speak- 
ing to a senior general: 

“The trouble with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system, General, is that it simply doesn't 
work. If Congress sends the Defense Depart- 
ment $5 billion, the Chiefs may decide to buy 
5 more supercarriers and 5 more B-52 wings.” 

I intervened and said, “Nothing for the 
Army?” 

And the Senator replied, “Yes, that is 
right. Nothing for the Army.“ Which tells 
the story tersely and well. Of course the 
Army could combine with the Navy against 
the Air Force or the Air Force with the Army 
against the Navy. 

In effect the Chiefs occupy an impossible 
position. Each is supposed to wear two hats; 
he speaks both as the head of a service 
and as a member of the Defense Depart- 
ment. But the former cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the latter. And, in fact, the 
record will show that interest in the former 
usually prevails, although entirely in a pa- 
triotic sense, since a Chief's background, 
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loyalties and responsibilities are best served 
when he supports his own service. 


ABOLISH THE JOINT CHIEFS SYSTEM 


It is obvious, therefore, that the two func- 
tions must be separated. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staffs organization as such should be abol- 
ished. One solution would be to appoint the 
Chiefs of Staff to a senior military advisory 
group upon the termination of their tour of 
military service. As members of such a 
group they would advise the Secretary of 
Defense and fill a role comparable to what 
was originally intended for the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Thus their military background 
and valuable counsel could be brought to 
bear on our national defense problems with- 
out their having to serve a simultaneous and 
often conflicting obligation of leadership to 
their own particular branch of service. With 
the separation of the Joint Chiefs from the 
Joint Staff that had been created to serve 
them, the Joint Staff, numbering over 200 
officers of all services, could be made avail- 
able to serve the Secretary of Defense. It 
would then, in effect, become the military 
staff of the Department of Defense, serving 
both the Secretary and the Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense. 

Considerable opposition exists today to a 
military staff for the Secretary of Defense. 
There is frequent reference to the horrors 
of a Prussian General Staff. I am not sure 
that those who use that expression know 
what they mean by it. The fact is that in 
the last two World Wars Germany did not 
have a German general staff in the true 
sense. In World War I the German Army 
and Navy were completely independent of 
each other and no staff existed to coordinate 
their efforts. In World War II Germany's 
inability to achieve a quick victory has been 
attributed to its failure to coordinate its 
army and navy efforts. 

On the other hand, the Staff system de- 
veloped in the United States is far more 
efficient than anything created by any na- 
tion, to my knowledge, in military history. 
Good Staff organization exists now under 
Admiral Stump in the Pacific and General 
Norstad in Europe. There is no comparable 
Staq in the Department of Defense today. 

Reforms will help, but they will not solve 
the Nation's problem. With each month 
that; passes, the missile lag puts the United 
States in an increasingly dangerous position. 
How long will this last? For at least 3 
and more likely for 5 years, depending en- 
tirely upon the effort we are willing to make 
to reduce it. The Soviets have already an- 
nounced their intention of increasing their 
present margin of lead over us. We are in 
for a hard pull, and no sugar-coated reas- 
surances of our superiority will save us, 
Only hard work and courage will help. 


MEMORIES or A SOLDIER: A Harry, DEVOUT 
BorYnoop, a RIGOROUS ARMY TRAINING 


“Be kitchin’ with the treacle, Shamus,” my 
mother said. For we were a poor family— 
perhaps not exactly poor, but certainly not 
far from it. And syrup was not too often 
on the table. When it was, it was molasses. 

My mother, Mary Gavin, was typically 
Trish, given all too frequently to invoking 
the intercession of the entire Holy Family 
and all the saints while she lambasted me 
for some not too minor misdemeanor. 

“Holy Mery, mother of God, where have 
you been, Shamus?” 

"Oh, out.” 

“May the Lord have mercy on our souls, 
out where?“ 

“Oh, nowhere.” 

“Glory be to God, nowhere he says.” 
Wham, and a resounding blow would descend 
on my anatomy. 

The Gavins, my adopted parents (Gavin's 
mother and father died before he was two.— 
Editor), and their relatives were settled in 
two small villages on the edge of Mt. Car- 
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mel, Pa., Dooleysville and Connorsville. As 
& group they were idealistic and emotional, 
and they took their patriotism for granted. 
They had strong views about most things 
and expected other people to have too. One 
of my earliest memories is of being impressed 
with the need to work. 

I loved school], for there I had a chance to 
read books, and I somehow could not get 
enough. A real windfall came when I found 
an entire bookcase full of books in the back 
rooms of the First Presbyterian Church. 

I was taken to the church by a friend, 
and as I looked at the bookcase, I hesitated 
for a moment. I had been brought up as a 
strict Catholic and I knew very well that 
God would strike me dead for even going 
into a Protestant church. It took a few 
Minutes to decide that my curlosity had to 
be satisfied. The books were very good, and 
just what I wanted—boys’ books, and they 
had nothing to do with religion. 

After leaving high school, I enlisted in the 
regular Army at the age of 17 and was äs- 
signed to Panama, where my first sergeant 
encouraged me to bone up for the West Point 
exams. After several months of hard study, 
I was admitted to West Point as a cadet 
on July 1, 1925. The first semester was a 
nightmare of work. The only way that I 
could keep up with it was to get up at 4:30 
in the morning and study in the basement 
latrines. In December I passed my first se- 
mester “writs” with a margin of safety. 
That was the turning point. 

The United States Military Academy at 
West Point can make a tremendous im- 
pression upon a young man. Cadets use the 
rooms once occupied by Grant and Lee, 
Pershing, Patton, and MacArthur. The old 
chapel with the British colors taken in the 
Revolution, the statutes, the forts and re- 
doubts of the surrounding hills, all burn 
into the young minds and hearts one thing: 
Patriotism. 

Cadets are taught to be honest and there 
is a resoluteness about their honesty. Once 
a matter is resolved into right or wrong, 

_the right must be chosen, and always the 
harder right rather than the easier wrong. 

It is no wonder that I loved the place 
as I did. 1 left determined to repay her, 
my Spartan mother, for what she had given 
to me. I went forth to seek the challenge, to 
move toward the sound of the guns, to go 
where danger was the greatest, for there was 
where issues would be resolved and decisions 
made. 


Resolution of American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers To Repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Monday, July 21, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the resolution of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL EXECU- 

TIVE BOARD OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

Hosiery Workers, AFL-CIO, at ITs QUAR- 

TERLY Mererinc Avucust 9 AND 10, 1958, 

READING, Pa, 

Whereas since September 1947 until Sep- 
tember 1957 the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers shrunk in membership by 
765 percent; and 
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Whereas while there has always been 
failures and closings in the hosiery industry, 
the Federation prior to Taft-Hartley had 
continued to make membership gains and 
protect the economic interest of all workers 
through the continuing organization of 
non-union mills; and 

Whereas this is no longer the case under 
Taft-Hartley; and 

Whereas the union has worked terrifically 
hard to try to organize the unorganized; 
and 

Whereas its organizational efforts have 
been met by employers protected by Taft- 
Hartley, and its antiunion administration 
with a defense-in-depth against union 
organization; and 

Whereas the employers are protected in 
creating at once a climate of fear among the 
workers, by name calling, pressure and im- 
plied and open threats; and 

Whereas workers are harangued individ- 
ually and in groups with antiunion propa- 
ganda by the employers; and 

Whereas the implication of reprisal 
against those who join the union is made 
clear; and 

Whereas the threat that the plant will 
move away is sounded time and again; and 

Whereas all of this antiunion activity is 
considered legal by the present Eisenhower 
board in its interpretation of the act; and 

Whereas employers are given license to 
discharge known union leaders under the 
guise of discharge for cause; and 

Whereas it is almost impossible to obtain 
reinstatement of a worker fired during an 
organizing or election campaign even when 
his discharge resulted very obviously from 
activity on behalf of the union; and 

Whereas employers may send antiunion 
letters to workers predicting dire conse- 
quences if the union is voted in; and 

Whereas tactics such as these have been 
employed against the union with increasing 
vigor since Taft-Hartley with immunity to 
the employers; and 

Whereas all kinds of delaying tactics are 
employed by the employers who receive only 
a slap on the wrist from the NLRB and in 
most cases nothing if they promise to not 
violate the act; and 

Whereas simply to meet with the union 
and collectively argue is considered bargain- 
ing in good faith by the present Board; and 

Whereas this has had a disastrous effect 
upon the wages, working conditions, and 
fringe benefits of the hosiery workers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by this executive board of the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers, 
That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President and Members of Congress 
asking for their assistance in bringing about 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act in its 
entirety; and be it further 

Resolved, That they be asked that Taft- 
Hartley Act be replaced by legislation based 
upon the Wagner Act which would truly pro- 
tect the right of workers to organize and 
which would encourage collective bargaining 
between unions and employers, / 


Continental Air Lines Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 
Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 


Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
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proposal by Mr. Robert Six, president of 
the Continental Air Lines, whose base 
operation is at Denver, Colo. Mr. Rob- 
ert Six, a dynamic aviation leader and 
president of the Continental Air Lines, 
has taken the initiative and proposed to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a fare re- 
duction in certain cases. A news- 
paper item from Denver, Colo., ade- 
quately explains the proposal which is 
as follows: 

Denver, Coro., August 11.—Continental 
Air Lines today proposed higher first-class 
fares and an e tal economy fare to 
provide needed additional revenue and to 
stimulate business. 

President Robert F. Six said the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has been asked to let the 
new fares go into effect October 1. 

The new rates, he noted, “are designed to 
bring benefits of air transportation to a 
much broader segment of the public” and to 
provide Continental with extra revenue. 

The air-line plan, pending CAB approval 
includes: a 6-percent increase in basic first- 
class and coach fares; an experimental 20- 
percent reduction for DC-7B nonstop coach 
flight each day “without frills” between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles and a 25-percent cut 
in winter excursion coach fares for family 
groups between Chicago-Kansas City-Den- 
ver-Los Angeles, 


The Needed Sense of Urgency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks 
I include a fine editorial, The Needed 
Sense of Urgency, appearing in the Bos- 
ton Globe of August 4, 1958: 

THE NEEDED SENSE oF URGENCY 


For the successful testing of the Atlas 
intercontinental -ballistic missile, the Air 
Force can take legitimate satisfaction. This 
achievement, following many failures, is a 
real step forward, 

But certain loose talk about the test, 
which deceives neither military staffs nor 
foreign offices abroad, tends to create in the 
American people an illusion of security. 
The Atlas, it is said, was sent up a year 
ahead of schedule. That is to the 
but how far behind were American ICBM's 
12 months ago? 

The Atlas, according to one comment, 
could now go into production. Possibly, for 
the missile’s booster and sustainer engines 
both functioned for the first time. But the 
test was limited. 

The Atlas did not travel its 5,000 miles, 

“We are now entering a missile lag period 
in which the Soviets will have steadily 
increasing ICBM striking capability, which 
we will be unable to match for several years, 
We are in mortal danger.” 

This statement comes from Lt. Gen. James 
M. Gavin, commander of the famous 82d 
Airborne Division in World War II. Until 
recently he headed the Army's research and 
development, but he has resigned from the 
service so that he may speak frankly. Life 
magazine has just published the first install- 
ment of his forthcoming book. 

The truth of what he says should be obvi- 
ous from the greater weight of Soviet sput- 
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niks, which make plain the fact that Russian 
rockets have a far more powerful thrust than 
ours possess. Knowledge of what this coun- 
try faces is beginning to have its effect. That 
the Atlas has successfully undergone even a 
limited test a year ahead of schedule Is evi- 
dence that a sense of urgency has penetrated 
the Pentagon, 

This feeling can be most fruitful, in terms 
of results, if it leads to successful improvi- 
sation. Americans have not lost their inge- 
nuity. The Army, which had been limited 
to missiles capable of only 200 miles, pro- 
duced the Jupiter, the first rocket to put an 
American satellite in orbit. 

Improvisation has won many a contest that 
had seemed to be lost. But new ideas, to be 
productive, must be received by authority 
with an open mind. The most valid criticism 
of former Defense Secretary Wilson is that 
he would not listen. General Gavin thinks 
he tended to deal with his Chiefs of Staff 
as if they were recalcitrant union bosses, 

The Defense Department faces a difficult 
task in recapturing the confidence of the 
American people. They have long taxed 
themselves heavily to make the country se- 
cure. Many of them now have much the 
feeling experienced by Frenchmen in 1940, 
when they remembered the billions that 
had gone into the Maginot line. 

Efforts to rebuild past illusions about the 
situation can only make matters worse. The 
only hope lies in a policy of straightforward- 
ness, Give the people double talk, and they 
will remain confused. But if officialdom 
presents the true facts, soberly and without 
sensationalism, Americans will respond with 
a sense of urgency. They have always done 
80, whenever the need has arisen. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


Our Federal Investigating Structure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I received a call from Mr. Clyde Mann, 
Akron Beacon Journal writer, asking me 
to confirm a figure of 40,000 full-time 
investigators on the Federal payroll. I 
was amazed to learn that his figure was 
correct. 

In view of the investigations that we 
in the Congress have been conducting, 
I wonder if it is not time that we took 
R look at our whole investigating struc- 

ure. 

Is the Congress abusing its investiga- 
tive powers? Millions of citizens think 
so. Are congressional investigations 
being used for political purposes. The 
temptation is great. 

The article by the internationally 
known writer, David Lawrence, printed 
below, makes some very interesting 
points regarding congressional investi- 
gations: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 8, 1958 
Drety HANDS IN THE GOLDFINE CasE—BUGGING 
Issue SEEN Cavustna ACQUITTAL SHOULD 
CONTEMPT Case Go ro COURT 
(By David Lawrence) 

There is an old principle of law that a 
prosecutor must come into court with clean 
hands. There must be no taint on the way 
the indictment was obtained, 
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It looks, therefore, almost like a 100-to-1 
shot that Bernard Goldfine will be acquitted 
of contempt if a recommendation by the 
House Commerce Committee that he be tried 
for refusing to answer certain questions is 
adopted by the full House and later goes to 
court. 

For there was a palpable interference in 
the confidential relations between client and 
lawyer. It came about when the chief staff 
investigator for the House subcommittee lis- 
tened in, through a planted microphone, on 
the conversations in a hotel room where Mr, 
Goldfine was conferring with his attorney. 

The fact that the chief investigator testi- 
fied later that he did not hear anything of 
importance does not alter the legal issue. 
The courts do not weigh merely whether the 
interference was effective. There was an in- 
stance in the District of Columbia in which 
a confidential informant for the prosecution 
in a criminal case became chummy with one 
of the defense lawyers and obtained infor- 
mation for the prosecutor, The United 
States circuit court of appeals reversed con- 
viction on the ground there had been in- 
terference by the prosecution. 

One prominent lawyer here—who is not in 
any way connected with the Goldfine case 
but who has had considerable experience 
with contempt cases—told this correspond- 
ent today that, if he had been Mr. Goldfine’s 
attorney, he would have advised the textile 
manufacturer not to answer a single ques- 
tion after the episode of the hidden micro- 
phone had come to light. He said the legal 
right of the House committee to continue 
its questioning had, from that moment, be- 
come impaired, 

Mr. Goldfine has testified under oath that 
there waS absolutely no connection between 
Sherman Adams and any of the financial 
transactions of the different textile com- 
panies on which the House committee solic- 
ited information, and that the question 
related to private matters not relevant to 
the committee's hearings. ` 

But the chances are this particular issue 
will never be resolved. For the House of 
Representatives, itself, thus far has not fully 
investigated the procedure of its subcom- 
mittee in failing to make public all the 
testimony concerning the hidden micro- 
phone or to investigate the circumstances 
under which a witness was subjected to vir- 
tual espionage. 

It is true the House committee dismissed 
its chief investigator, but there has been no 
investigation ordered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to ascertain whether any other 
information or data brought before its spe- 
cial subcommittee in the Goldfine case was 
obtained by improper methods. 

Representative Tuomas B. Curtis, Repub- 
lican, of Missouri, warned the House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 4 that the committee 
had falled to do its duty. He asked whether 
the House is to be governed by “the rules 
which prevail in our equity courts to the 
effect that ‘he who asks equity must come 
into equity with clean hands“ He said: 

“In the process of the subcommittee in- 
vestigation, it was found that the chief in- 
vestigator of the subcommittee violated one 
of the most sacred relationships existing in 
Anglo-American jurisprudence, that is, the 
privilege of confidential consultation be- 
tween attorney and client. It did so by 
bugging one of the rooms where the witness 
Goldfine conferred from time to time with 
his attorneys. Furthermore, the charge has 
been made that a member or members of 
the subcommittee staff were involved in the 
theft of papers from the hotel rooms of wit- 
ness Goldfine during the subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation, 

“The subcommittee has not reported to 
the House on these matters nor are these 
matters contained in the report the House 
will receive. The House needs to know some 
basic things: 
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“First, how much authority did the sub- 
committee give to its chief investigator to 
do what he did? What other improper ac- 
tions was he guilty of? The mere firing of 
the man after he was caught does not clean 
the matter up. 

“Second, how long did this bugging go on. 
and who received any information 80 
obtained? E: 

"Third, what is the answer. to the allega- 
tion of implication in the theft of the wit- 
ness’ papers? z 

"These matters unanswered badly damage 
the reputation of the Congress," 

It seems certain as things look now that, 
if the Goldfine contempt case ever gets into 
court, all members of the subcommittee and 
the entire staff of investigators will be sub- 
penaed and required to testify in detail as 
to their methods of getting testimony and 
exactly how they obtained every piece of 
data which they made the basis for their 
questioning of Mr. Goldfine. This whole 
procedure doubtless will become pertinent to 
the court proceeding in the contempt case, 
which probably will be unprecedented be- 
cause, in a sense, both the Members of Con- 
gress and Mr. Goldfine will be on trial, 


Mr. Mann's disclosure that we are 
already spending $500 million a year in 
the investigation field, exclusive of con- 
gressional investigations certainly de- 
serves our thoughtful consideration: 

From the Akron Beacon Journal] 
SNoopers BY THOUSANDS—WASHINGTON 
CHECKERS A $500 MILLION GAME 
(By Clyde Mann) 

Don't try to pull a fast one on Uncle Sam. 
The odds are great that one of his inves- 
tigators will nab you. 

A check of the United States Civil Service 
Commission rolls reveals the Federal Gov- 
ernment has snoopers snooping on snoopers. 

There are 40,000 full-time Federal inves- 
tigators probing into every phase of a per- 
son's life. In addition, there are that many 
part-time checkers employed by Federal 
agencies and about 90,000 farmers work par 
time policing acreage planting. : 

Uncle Sam's detective bill runs more than 
$500 million a year. Investigators for ex- 
ecutive agencies check everything from im- 
ports on rhinoceros feet from Africa to the 
surveillance of Communists. 

And congressional investigators include 
foot-and-mouth disease, paper wastage, pur- 
chase of “natural pastel" mink coats and > 
glamour schools conducted by the Govern- 
ment for its girl workers. 

Congress is going investigation happy more 
and more each session, The Senate expend- 
itures for official investigations has in- 
creased tremendously the last 20 years. The 
Senate probably will spend close to $2 mil- 
lion on investigations this fiscal year. In 
1940, it used up only $170,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to probe. 

The House's bill for probing will run even 
more, During the two sessions of the 81st 
Congress the House spent $1,192,836 for in- 
vestigations and studies. 

“Sometimes persons come into your office 
asking the darnest questions about the cra- 
ziest things,“ says Representative AYRES. 
believe we have investigators checking on 
ourselyes but we don't know who they are 
or when they are snooping. 

On several occasions Congressmen have 
been known to work secretly with Govern- 
ment investigators to check on political 
enemies. 

The Treasury Department has the most in- 
vestigators—15,836—on its payroll, followed 
by the Department of Criminal Investiga- 
tion—10,024. 

There are 8,508 investigators eyeing things 
for the Justice Department and 5,932 regular 
checkers for the Department of Agriculture. 

A total of 5,846 persons investigate for 
tax collection and 3,836 “handy men“ are 
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available for just “general investigating” 
when needed. 

Fresh fruit and vegetables require only 
230 inspectors, dairy and poultry, 532, and 
wool only 1, * 

The Small Business Administration has 2 
investigators; the Civil Aeronautics Board, 4; 
General Printing Office, 3; and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, 1. 

The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) is 
a “hush-hush” tion which does 
much of its sleuthing outside the country. 
The number of CIA agents is secret. 

There is an “Information Agency” which 
has 12 investigators who dig for information 


for Congressmen and investigators who be- 


come mired in Washington confusion. 

There are 48 ‘‘general investigators” whose 
Job is to administer, supervise and perform 
investigative work not specified or included 
in other groups in general schedule. 

Here is a list of the departments and the 
number of investigators listed on the United 
States Civil Service Commission: 

Government Security, 10; General Ac- 
counting, 194; Printing Office, 3; State De- 
partment, 249; Treasury, 15,836; Army, 1,577; 
Navy, 327; Air Force, 1,322; Justice, 8,508; 
Post Office, 981; Interior, 471; Agriculture, 
5.932: Commerce, 367; Labor, 894; Health, 
Education and Welfare, 665. 

Atomic Energy Commission, 84; Canal 
Zone Government, 51; Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 4; Civil Service Commission, 1,100; 
Federal Trade Commission, 13; General 
Service Administration, 48; Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 36; Information 
Agency, 12; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 283. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, 5; National Labor Relations Board, 214; 
Panama Canal Co., 32; Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, 107; Small Business Ad- 
ministration, 2; Tennessee Valley Authority, 
1; Veterans’ Administration, 109. 

General investigating, 3,836; criminal in- 
vestigating. 10,024; game-law enforcement, 
159; wage-and-hour law enforcement, 881; 
safety inspection, 665; airworthiness inspec- 
tion, 343; coal-mine inspection, 228; cotton 
Classing, 130; dairy and poultry inspection 
and grading, 632. 

Fresh fruit and vegetable inspection, 230; 
grain inspection supervising, 324; meat 
grading, 452: processed fruit and vegetable 
inspection, 382; tobacco inspecting and grad- 
ing, 423; wool classing. 1; tax collection, 
5.846: alcohol-tax inspection, 533. 

Storekeeper: Gauger, 866; public health 
inspection, 103; food and drug inspection, 
290; imported food and drug examining, 15. 
food inspection, 2,722; public health quaran- 
tine inspection, 286; transportation utilities 
inspection, 8; customs inspection, 2,647; cus- 
toms patrol, 637. 

Customs examining and appraising, 665; 
customs marine officer, 117; customs entry 
and liquidating, 734; customs warehouse oM- 
cer, 196; immigration patrol inspection, 
1,389; weights and measures inspection, 1; 
admeasurement, 55; and miscellaneous, 3,717. 


A Bone To Pick With Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. AVERY, Mr. Speaker, on July 18, 
1958, I delivered remarks regarding what 
appears to be unwarranted action by the 
Senate Appropriation Committee in the 
appropriation of funds for the Office of 
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Area Development in the Department of 
Commerce. At that time I stated the 
committee reduced the budget request 
49.9 percent but at the same time, every 
other office in the Department either re- 
ceived more funds or the same amount as 
received in the 1958 appropriation. 

Recently, a delegation representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of Clay 
Center, Kans., held a conference with 
Office of Area Development officials. 
Clay Center was interested in informa- 
tion and advice for improving their ef- 
forts to promote industrial and com- 
munity development. A member of this 
delegation was Harry Valentine, editor of 
the Clay Center Dispatch. Mr. Valentine 
speaks out in his newspaper on the mat- 
ter of funds for this important agency. 
His comments certainly are worth of 
attention since he has personal and first- 
hand knowledge regarding the activities 
of the Office of Area Development. 

I recommend that every Member of 
Congress read Mr. Valentine’s construc- 
tive observations, 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958, issue of the Clay 
Center Dispatch follows: 

A Bons To Pick WITH CONGRESS 
The thousands and thousands of cities over 


the Nation interested in industrial develop- 


ment, and that includes Clay Center, will 
certainly take issue with Congress, especially 
the Senate, for making a drastic cut in the 
budget of the Office of Area Development in 
the Department of Commerce. 

It is this Government agency which col- 
lects and channels information on such de- 
velopment to the interested cities, 

Industrial development is of such vital 
importance to so many cities that they will 
do most anything to assist themselves. Our 
Federal Government—and the Office of Area 
Development—is the only agency in a posi- 
tion to collect valuable data from over the 
Nation and make it available to the various 
cities, 

For some reason, the Senate cut the budget 
of this department nearly 50 percent. That 
might not be so bad except that every other 
division in the Department of Commerce got 
an increase, or at least no cut. 

It would have been much more reasonable, 
if the Senate is interested in the growth 
of the cities, to have increased the budget 
for the development office. In doing so, the 
office could have increased its assistance and 
thus helped even more the cities represented 
by the various Senators. 

It is our belief that too few cities of the 
Nation know of the Office of Area Develop- 
ment, but any local chamber of commerce 
office who does know of it would certainly 
endorse its work and ask that it be increased. 
If the office could be continued on its past 
basis, it wouldn't surprise us if Clay Center 
men make an effort to visit the office in Wash- 
ington at least once a year to keep abreast 
of industrial development work. That is, if 
Congress will back up and take a more 
realistic view at the office. 


Captive Nations Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA, Mr. Speaker, last 
month I submitted for consideration by 
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the Committee on the Judiciary a con- 
current resolution calling for observance 
of Captive Nations Days. This u- 
tion, House Concurrent Resolution 347, 
has evoked considerable popular inter- 
est. I feel confident that as the signif- 
icance of this resolution becomes more 
generally understood and appreciated, 
the measure will receive the considered 
attention it deserves. 

An illustration of its significance has 
recently been brought to my attention 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, who is a pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University and 
also national chairman of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. The 
idea of a summit meeting will continue 
to be discussed in the months ahead, and 
the cause of the eventual liberation and 
independence of the captive nations will 
be closely tied up with it. This close 
connection is exemplified by a letter re- 
cently sent by Dr. Dobriansky, in behalf 
of his committee, to President Eisen- 
hower. The letter even indicates that a 
full and intelligent discussion of the 
Middle East situation is not possible 
without consideration being given to 
Russia’s colonial exploitation of the re- 
sources of the captive nations, both 
within and outside the Soviet Union, to 
further its indirect aggressions in the 
Middle East. 

House Concurrent Resolution 347 is 
based on this fundamental fact of Rus- 
sian colonial imperialism which ma- 
terially permits Moscow to engage in 
indirect aggressions beyond its present 
empire. The resolution aims to solidify 
our stand on the primacy of the captive 
nations in any dealings with Moscow. 
The contents of Dr. Dobriansky's letter 
to the President will illustrate the basic 
importance of this. As an illustration 
of the significance of House Concurrent 
Resolution 347, I include this letter for 


printing in the RECORD; 


JULY 29, 1958. 
His Excellency THE PRESIDENT or THE 
UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Presipenr: The most recent de- 
velopments which have led to the blunt 
prospect of the Russian political criminal, 
Mr. Nikita S. Khrushchev, to appear on 
American soil for a summit meeting, fill the 
hearts and minds of countless Americans 
with sadness and apprehension. Those who 
are closely familiar with the criminal record 
of Mr. Khrushchev and thé machinations of 
the imperialist Russian Communist regime 
cannot but view this forced development as 
a major and perhaps transient victory for 
traditionally deceitful Russian diplomacy 
and propaganda. 

However, despite this grounded view, this 
committee feels that such a meeting, should 
it come to pass, can be fruitfully converted 
into an opportunity of gainful advantage to 
our Nation if with singular determination 
and courage our Government accomplishes 
those things which objective reality and 
firm leadership necessitate. It is regrettable 
that for the second time in 3 years our actions 
toward the Russian Moscow regime have been 
allowed to be conditioned by the domestic 
considerations of one of our allies. It is even 
more unfortunate that a situation has arisen 
to formalize in this manner imperialist Rus- 
sian interest in the Middle East. Yet it is 
comforting to us, as we are sure to most 
Americans, that proverbial Russian bluff and 
bluster will not goad your administration 
into a hastily contrived summit circus, 
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In the more rational phase of exploratory 
preparation for a summit meeting this past 
spring, this committee, along with others, 
contributed to a memorandum entitled "The 
Prospect of Another Summit Conference.” 
In behalf of its signatories, four distinguished 
Members of Congress submitted the memo- 
randum to our Secretary of State, who ap- 
provingly, discussed its contents with them 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 16, p. A6375- 
6376). We earnestly urge that the recom- 
mendations set forth in this memorandum 
be applied at any forthcoming summit meet- 
ing which definitely should not be restricted 
to the Middle East situation. This situation 
is largely the effect of more fundamental 
causes of world tension found particularly 
in Russian imperialist and colonial domina- 
tion of the captive countries In eastern 
Europe and central Asia. Your allusion to 
this in your recent letter to Mr. Khrushchev 
is most laudable. 

In true conformity with historical fact we 
should not hesitate in present circumstances 
to confront the Russian imperialist regime 
with an agenda point covering its long list 
of conquests dating back to 1920 rather than 
Just to 1940. For surely its earlier colonial 
conquests in the Caucasus, Ukraine, Turkes- 
tan, White Ruthenia laid the basis for the 
expansion of its empire in the Baltic area 
and to the Danube, Obivously this extended 
Russian Empire is now the basis, in captive 
resources, of Moscow's subversive infiltration 
of the Middle East. A complete cause and 
effect discussion requires that these facts be 
aired openly. Its impact upon the nation- 
ally conscious and newly independent coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa would be tremen- 
dously favorable to us. 

At the time of the NATO meeting last 
December we submitted another memoran- 
dum to you, dealing with our defenses about 
the Russian Communist empire (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, April 2, p. 43181-3182). In 
it we strongly recommended that “Because 
of unprecedented Russian Communist pene- 
trations in the Middle East, the United 
States should formally join the Middle East 
Treaty Organization." In the light of re- 
cent events we underscore again this view 
and urge a real concatenation of NATO with 
METO, SETO, and our alliances in the Far 
East. The many problems peculiar to the 
Middle East and Asia, well antedating the 

global problem facing us, should not 
be allowed to becloud our primary interest 
in these regions, namely to defend inde- 
pendent nations against further Russian ag- 
gressions and conquests. Russian threats 
and blackmail, long typical of Russian diplo- 
macy, should scarcely deter us in achieving 
these ends. 

With every measure of support for your 
courageous undertakings, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
Chairman, The Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, 


The United States Navy Band 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
wish to include a very interesting ar- 
ticle on the United States Navy Band, 
the world’s finest, whose leader is 
Comdr. Charles Brendler; assistant 
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leader, Lt. Harold Fultz; and third leader 
is W. O. Anthony Mitchell: 
Tue UNITED STATES Navy BAND 

On Inauguration Day, March 4, 1925, 
President Coolidge signed a special act of 
Congress, which designated the Washington 
Navy Yard Band as the permanent official 
band of the United States Navy; on that 
day its name was changed to the United 
States Navy Band. Thus honored, the band 
abandoned its bell-bottom trousers and 
adopted the smart-looking regulation uni- 
form of the Navy chief petty officer. 

In the years that followed—under Presi- 
dents Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Elsenhower—the United States Navy 
Band has played before appreciative audi- 
ences in all 48 States, as well as in Canada, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Panama, Jamaica, 
Haiti, and the Virgin Islands, 

Today the United States Navy Band is 
composed of 134 individual artists, many of 
whom could take his place with the greatest 
of the world's symphony orchestras. The 
duties assigned to the band require unlim- 
ited versatility, its renditions of composi- 
tions from the pens of world-renowned com- 
posers have been acclaimed by critics and 
music lovers everywhere. 

The Navy Band contains within itself a 
complete symphony orchestra which pre- 
sents the work of the great masters as skill- 
fully as any group in the country. On the 
other hand, its “Swingphonette” adds spar- 
kling personality to light operas, and the 
latest Broadway show tunes, Countless 
weary, lonesome servicemen find relaxation 
in dancing or listening to the Navy Band's 
melodious dance orchestra and combos in 
USO centers and hospitals throughout the 
District of Columbia area, Those who desire 
more restful harmony can hear one of the 
band's soloists, trios, quartets, quintets, or 


the entire string ensemble in Washington's 


National Gallery of Art, the Phillips Me- 
morial Gallery, or the Pan American Union. 

The Navy Band's summer concert series 
is an institution to concert-goers of Wash- 
ington and visitors alike. These concerts, 
beneath the imposing dome of the Capitol, 
and at the Potomac Watergate with the 
Magestic Lincoln Memorial in the back- 
ground, continuously draw capacity audi- 
ences of music lovers who relax on the lawns 
or find space on the crowded marble steps 
to hear this famous organization. The win- 
ter concert series at the Departmental Au- 
ditorium is considered one of the highlights 
of Washington's concert season. The finest 
music is presented at these concerts with 
no admission charge to the general public. 

The Navy Band traditionally appears at 
funeral services for Navy men in Arlington 
National Cemetery; but by and large its 
duties are of a more festive nature; It is 
an indispensable part of Washington's col- 
orful parades, inaugurations, ceremonies of 
state, and often it is the center of attraction 
at the White House. 

As you listen to the Navy Band's glorious 
biending of woodwinds and brass, its mastery 
of strings and percussion instruments, and 
swell with pride as you watch its colorful 
parade formations, you will realize that this 
is the proud representative of your Navy, 
speaking to you and to all the people in the 
universal language of music. Although its 
fame extends the world over, the Navy Band 
finds its greatest pleasure in playing for 
Americans in their cities and towns, large 
and small, throughout the country. This is 


your United States Navy Band, the world's 


finest. 
COMDR. CHARLES BRENDLER 
The story of Commander Brendler's rise 
to the coveted position as leader of the 
United States Navy Band is synonymous 
with the history of the band itself. The 
two “grew up together”. A member of the 
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Navy Band since its Inception (as clarinet 
soloist), he became the assistant leader in 
1937, and was advanced to leader in 1942. 

In tribute to his excellent leadership and 
outstanding ability, he became the first Navy 
musician to attain the rank of commander. 
He holds a doctor of music degree and is 
the one and only honorary member of the 
exclusive White House Correspondents Club. 
For his notable contributions to his art. he 
was honored with the election to the presi- 
dency of the famous American Bandmas- 
ters’ Association (1954-55). 

As leader of the world’s finest military 
band, he conducts the greatest of classical 
composition; but, because he is first and 
foremost a true musician, he endeavors to 
bring to the public the best in band litera- 
ture. As a result, the Navy Band repertoire 
numbers more than 20,000, ranging in 
variety from the classics to the popular 
melodies of today, all of which he conducts 
without use of a written score. He is a com- 
plete master of his art. 

In addition to the foregoing, Commander 
Brendler is listed in Who's Who in America. 
He holds a life membership in the Modern 
Music Society and the Kappa Kappa Psi, as 
well as membership in Phi Beta Mu. He re- 
cently was awarded the National Guard of 
Honor Gold Medal by the American Legion 
for his accomplishments in the field of 
music, 

LT. HAROLD FULTZ 


Since his entrance into the Navy in 1935, 
Lieutenant Fultz has distinguished himself 
in every imaginable musical capacity, con- 
tributing as a soloist, conductor, composer, 
and administrator. 

He has attended West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, George Washington University, 
taught at Jackson College of Music, and 
graduated at the top of his class at the 
then newly formed Navy School of Music 
(1935). 

Extended trips with two Presidents evoked 
Presidential commendation. He is also the 
recipient of a Medal of Commendation. 

In the spring of 1956, he returned to the 
United States Naval School of Music as war- 
rant officer in charge of band training, where 
he organized the Navy Sea Chanters, which 
today constitute an integral part of the 
Navy Band. Lieutenant Fultz was instru- 
mental in establishing the All Eastern Band 
and Instrumental Clinic, serving as its 
chairman for the first 2 years: He is a 
participating member of ASCAP and a newly 
elected member of the American Bandmas- 
ters’ Association. 

For his many faithful and dedicated years 
of service to the Navy and its music pro- 
gram, he was honored with the appointment 
to assistant leader of the United States 
Navy Band with the rank of lieutenant on 
July 2, 1956. 

W. O. ANTHONY MITCHELL 


A brilliant clarinet virtuoso who has been 
hailed by critics and audiences alike, 
through every State of the Union, Warrant 
Oficer Mitchell is one of those rare talented 
individuals who is equally facile with the 
jazz or the classical idiom. Performing in 
the dual capacity of solo clarinetist with 
the United States Navy Band and conductor 
of the Navy Dance Band, he became one of 
the original pioneers in television broad- 
casting, appearing as conductor and musical 
director of a weekly TV series that featured 
some of the leading artists of the day. 

Warrant Officer Mitchell graduated with 
honors from the United States Naval School 
of Music, and was awarded a bachelor of 
music degree from the Catholic University 
of America. 

In recognition of his ability and many 
years of distin service, he was ap- 
pointed third leader of the United States 
Navy Band with the rank of warrant officer 
on July 15, 1956. 
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Let the States Act as Agents for Collect- 
ing the Federal Tax on Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker. 
these are the days when all Members of 
Congress should be seeking ways and 
means to reduce the growing costs of 
Government. In my research into the 
problems of small business, I have had 
occasion to work with the independent 
oil jobbers and have become aware of 
some of the inequities this group of small 
businessmen faces with respect to the 
payment of taxes. The research has 

‘also led me to discover some ways in 
which we could reduce the costs of Goy- 
ernment by elimination of some duplica- 
tions in the collection process. 

All States collect State gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oil taxes. A Federal 
tax on these items is also collected in 
every State. It would be no extra bur- 
den for the States to act as agents for 
the Federal Government and collect the 
Federal taxes at the same time the State 
taxes are collected. 

My research indicates to me that the 
collection activity in this Department of 
the Internal Revenue Service costs over 
$141 million per year. Gasoline and 
lubricating oil taxes constitute one- 
sixth of the total revenue from all ex- 
cise taxes. By permitting the States to 
perform. these collection duties, it is 
reasonable to assume that we might re- 
duce the cost of the collection activity 
by one-sixth. That will enable us to 
save some $20 million per year. 

The same is true of gasoline tax re- 
funds to farmers and nonhighway users. 
There is a State refund and a Federal 
refund. These could be processed and 
paid at the same time by the States and 
considerable administrative costs would 
be saved. 

I have introduced legislation—H. R. 
13669—which would authorize the States 
to act as agents for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the collection of gasoline, diesel 
oil, and lubricating oil taxes. I have 
also introduced legislation—H. R. 3005— 
which would permit the States to make 
Federal gasoline-tax refunds. This leg- 
islation is still pending in committee. 
So that all Members will know why I 
feel that it is feasible to make these 
changes and save administrative costs, I 
would like to outline why the collection 
of these Federal taxes at the State level 
would be advantageous: 

First. The gasoline tax collecting 
agencies of the various States do a highly 
proficient job of policing gasoline sales 
to insure a maximum collection of taxes 
on gasoline. This is in contrast to the 
hit-or-miss job of policing performed by 
the Treasury Department with the re- 
sult that the Treasury quite probably 
does not collect all taxes on gasoline 
properly due. If all gasoline-tax collec- 
tions—both State and Federal—were 
made at the State level, the benefit of 
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State policing would inure to the Treas- 
ury and possibly produce more revenues 
and minimize the opportunity for eva- 
sion of Federal taxes on this and other 
petroleum products. 

Second. Instead of the Treasury De- 


- partment being compelled to administer 


tax reports from thousands of petroleum 
product taxpayers they would, under this 
bill, be required to police only 49 re- 
ports—such being the reports from each 
of the 49 States. This would relieve the 
Treasury of considerable administrative 
burden, and even though some allowance 
might be made to the States for the han- 
dling of such taxes, in all probability the 
States could perform this duty at con- 
siderably less expense than that incurred 
by the Treasury since the States would 
simply be duplicating functions which 
they already perform. 

Third. From the standpoint of most 
taxpayers this would relieve them of ad- 
ministrative burden since they could file 
the same for State purposes as would be 
used for Federal purposes, the only vari- 
ation being the amount of tax per gal- 
lon. In the case of bonds required of 
taxpayers, a single bond could be used 
with the amount increased to include ob- 
ligations to the Federal Government. 
This would be much simpler for the tax- 
payer; would relieve the Treasury of the 
administrative burden of policing such 
bonds, and would also work to the ad- 
vantage of the taxpayer since better pre- 
miums could be obtained on the single 
bond than in the case of filing 2 bonds— 
1 for Federal and 1 for State. 

Fourth. While State and Federal laws 
with reference to liens, extension of time 
for payment, provisions relating to levy 
on property for collection of unpaid 
taxes, and other regulatory provisions 
might differ, these could be adjusted to 
more uniform standards and in such a 
manner as to provide a cheaper means 
of tax collection on petroleum products 
with less administrative burden for the 
Treasury Department as well as the tax- 
payer involved. In those instances 
where laws and regulations could not be 
reconciled, then the State could refer 
such matters to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for further handling—a matter 
which they now already handle—or to 
the district attorney in the appropriate 
area. It is believed that most differences 
could be reconciled by conferences be- 
tween Representatives of the Treasury 
Department and the North American 
Gasoline Tax Conference, the latter be- 
ing a group of State officials engaged 
in the handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions of the various States of the Union. 
This latter group has done some very 
significant work in producing more uni- 
form laws, better policing of gasoline 
tax collections, and better administra- 
tion for handling of gasoline tax collec- 
tions. 

Fifth. Since the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s pet objection to most changes in 
excise tax laws is that “it will create 
undue administrative burdens” it would 
appear that they would welcome the op- 
portunity to work out a means whereby 
they would be relieved of some of the 
administrative burden incident to petro- 
leum product tax collections that they 
now are faced with. 
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Sixth. Most of the States are fairly 
uniform with reference to tax refunds to 
farmers for gasoline used for farming 
purposes. If the States could handle the 
Federal gasoline tax refunds to farmers 
this would relieve the Treasury Depart- 
ment of one of the worst administrative 
burdens imposed on it in the past sev- 
eral years. Certainly the Treasury 
should welcome an opportunity to be 
relieved of this burden as well as the 
expense incident thereto, 


Federal Scholarship Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I feel sure 
my colleagues will be interested in a 
letter I received today from Fred E. 
Owen, president of the Paxton & Vierling 
Steel, Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Mr. Owen explains how many of these 
bright young people are taken care of 
without the Federal Government taking 
tax money away from the parents and 
the loaning it back to the children. 
Sometime Congress is going to realize 
that if it would stop some of this fool- 
ish spending and provide some tax re- 
lief so that the parents could keep some 
of their own money, they could send 
their children to college, and that would 
include all of them, not just the bright 
young people, 

Mr. Owen's letter is as follows: 

Paxton & VIERLING STEEL CO., 
Omaha, Nebr., August 8, 1958. 
Representative E. Y. BERRY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BERRY: We strongly 
urge your opposition to the Federal college 
scholarship and school-aid program that is 
now before congressional committees. 

Our company sponsors four $2,000 scholar- 
ships in engineering each year (2 at Iowa 
State College at Ames, Iowa, and 2 at the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, Nebr.). 
This scholarship program was started in 
1954 and we are pleased to state that we 
have many fine boys now enjoying college 
educations as a result of our program. How- 
ever, we do want to point out to you that 
we still have five scholarships that we have 
been unable to fill since the inception of 
the program. We know of many companies 
that have discontinued their scholarship 
programs because like us, they have been 
unable to secure needy applicants with uni- 
versity entrance qualifications. 

We have just finished interviewing 9 boys 
for our University of Nebraska scholarships 
and each of these applicants had already 
been awarded scholarships at the university 
of from 880 to $100 per year under different 
scholarships that were available, We were 
able to award only 1 scholarship this year 
instead of the 2 as we would have liked, as 
we were unable to find qualified applicants 
with any real need for financial assistance. 

This condition of lack of qualified appli- 
cants will continue until the high schools 
provide proper training courses to meet en- 
trance requirements to the universities. If 
the Government goes into scholarship and 
school programs you can rest assured that 
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companies such as ours will promptly dis- 
continue any such aid as we are providing 
in the form of scholarships. If we are legis- 
lated into a socialistic school program you 
can be certain that industry will withdraw 
its support from the wonderful scholarship 
programs that they are now sponsoring. 
Very truly yours, 
FreD E. OWEN. 


Utilization Research Has Benefited 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Agriculture Committee held hearings on 
utilization research. Although the com- 
mittee will not get out a bill this year, I 
am hopeful that they will report out a 
bill next year along the lines of H. R. 
6800, which I introduced and which I 
believe represents the latest and best 
thinking on the type of legislatich that is 
needed. It has become widely recog- 
nized that our past artificial high price 
support legislation has dried up markets 
for farm crops causing radical disloca- 
tion of the supply and demand relation- 
ship. It is my deep and sincere belief 
that utilization research to find and 
commercialize new crops and new indus- 
trial uses for crops will create many new 

markets and provide part of a perma- 
nent cure for this serious maladjust- 
ment. 

UrTmizaTION ResrakcuH Has BENEFITED 

AGRICULTURE 

The record of achievement of utilization 
research in the Department is long and im- 
pressive. This can be illustrated most dra- 
matically by the accomplishments of utiliza- 
tion research for several of our major com- 
modities, > 

Utilization research is responsible for the 
markets that cotton now enjoys. Faced with 
formidable competition from synthetic 
fibers, the cotton industry moved to machine 
harvesting and drying at the gin. These 
processes, designed to reduce cost and thus 
help cotton compete with synthetics, intro- 
duced foreign materials and brought about 
changes in the cotton fiber, thus placing 
markets for theee products in further jeop- 
ardy. Utilization research solved the problem 
of efMicient, low-cost cleaning of machine- 
haryested cotton and of avoiding quality 
damage at the gin. More recently, utiliza- 
tion research has developed the wash-and- 
wear cotton fabrics now on the market, 
‘These are so much superior to synthetics or 
blends that consumers are turning more and 
more to all cotton in the wash-and-wear 
field. These developments have literally 
saved the cotton industry. 

Utilization research has made possible the 
development of the soybean as a food and in- 
dustrial crop in the United States, Exten- 
sive soybean farming and utilization re- 
search began at about the same time. Util- 
zation research solved the problems that 
permitted soybean oil to become the pri- 
mary food oil, and soybean meal the 
primary, protein feedstuff in the United 
States. It developed industrial chemicals 
from soybean oll that now form the basis 
of paints and other formulations that are 
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providing outlets for millions of bushels of 
soybeans annually, The soybean industry 
has grown rapidly but only as rapidly as re- 
search has permitted it. There is no better 
example of the value of research in agri- 
culture today. 

Inedible animal fats—tallows and greases— 
formerly used by the millions of pounds to 
produce soap, were thrown out of this market 
almost overnight by public acceptance of 
synthetic detergents. Utilization research 
has provided alternative markets for these 
fats that have converted this situation from 
one of crisis to the livestock industry to one 
where animal fats now enjoy substantial ac- 
ceptance on the domestic market. Utiliza- 
tion research has already provided markets 
for 380 million pounds of animal fats annu- 
ally in plastics and in animal feed. Current 
research is adding regularly to the annual 
demand for animal fats as industrial raw 
materials. 

Utilization research, in cooperation with 
the Florida Citrus Commission, developed 


_ frozen, concentrated orange juice, a product 


that may well have been the salvation of the 
Florida citrus industry. As a result of this 
research, larger crops can now be processed 
and marketed efficiently to provide the con- 
sumer with a stable, high-quality product in 
allseasons. Frozen concentrated orange juice 
has absorbed over 350 million boxes of fruit 
worth over a billion dollars to growers. 

Cottonseed meal, for decades used almost 
entirely as a cattle feed, is now being used 
extensively in mixed feeds for poultry apd 
swine, Utilization research, spearheading a 
vast cooperative program with Federal, State, 
and comnrercial groups, discovered the causes 
of toxicity of cottonseed meal for poultry and 
swine and prescribed means for overcoming 
them. This achievement removed the handi- 
cap that prevented cottonseed meal from 
sharing fully in the tremendous mixed feed 
market. As a result, more than 1½ million 
tons of cottonseed meal, having a value of 
$50 million, were used in broiler and swine 
rations up to January 1958, and the rate of 
use now exceeds one-fourth million tons 
annually. 

Dehydrated foods were essential in feeding 
our Armed Forces overseas during wartime. 
Utilization research solved many of the prob- 
lems associated’ with production of nutri- 
tious, palatable, stable, dried foods for the 
Quartermaster Corps. Noteworthy in this 
respect was solution of the problem of stor- 
age stability of dried egg. The research was 
not only successful in solving the problem 
for the military but it has placed dried egg 
on the pantry shelf in the form’ of stable, 
egg-containing prepared cake and pastry 
mixes. More than 25 million pounds of dried 
egg are used annually for this purpose and 
their juse is expanding rapidly. 

Many other significant accomplishments of 
utilization research can be mentioned. 

The 50 million pound annual market for 
animal fats as emulsifiers for the production 
of synthetic rubber was saved. 

Wartime research on cereals made impor- 
tant contributions to the alcohol-from-wheat 
program which utilized 258 million bushels, 
and to wheat wet milling which produced 
starch and syrup from 3 million bushels. 

Our penicilin process, growing stendily in 
application from the beginning, has required 
steep liquor from 15 million bushels of corn, 
and the dextran process has required 3 mil- 
lion pounds of sugar. 

Soft grit blasting has utilized 5 million 
tons of corn cobs, Pulp and paper have con- 
sumed 7 million tons of straw, 

The value of dehydrated fruits and vege- 
tables to which we made substantial con- 
tributions, rose to $140 million per year dur- 
ing the war. While it subsided immediately 
afterward, there is a flourishing industry 
today whose product is worth $8 million an- 
nually and is increasing steadily. A substan- 
ial part of this production is exported. 
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Our new belt-trough dryer should save the 
fruit and vegetable dehydration industry 
#500,000 annually. 

The dehydrated mashed potato industry. 
to which our research has contributed 
greatly, paid $4 miilion to growers in 1957 
and will grow steadily. Our new potato 
fakes will increase this outlet substantially. 

Research on frozen poultry has made it 
possible to realize the important economies 
of high-temperature scalding and has 
brought under control the post mortem de- 
velopment of toughness, Annual worth to 
the industry is estimated at $8 million. 

As a result of Department research, 85,000 
tons of feathers per year are processed into 
meal selling at $90 per ton for feed, = 

These are but a few examples, taken from 
the list, of 150 developments, illustrating the 
effect of Department research on the utiliza- 
tion of farm commodities. And these 150, 
representing as they do developments that 


are now in commercial use, do not include 


many that may soon become commercial 
realities, nor do they refiect fully the vast 
intangible benefits that utilization research 
findings have brought to those who produce, 
process, and consume our Nation's crops. 
Each is making a significant contribution to 
improved agriculture. Each year sees major 
additions to the list, 

We are confident that an expanded pro- 
gram wil accelerate the development of 
additional new and expanded uses, and thus 
more rapidly achieve the objective of full, 
profitable utilization of our agricultural 
output. 


United States and Ghana Exchange Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Honorable Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, concluded an 
official 10-day visit to the United States. 
During his all-too-short stay in this 
country the prime minister frequently 
expressed appreciation for the cordiality 
of his reception and the frankness of his 
talks with the President, the Secretary 
of State and other ranking Government 
officials. These conversations were 
aimed at strengthening the close tiés of 
friendship between our two countries 
through an exchange of views on sub- 
jects of mutual interest and concern. 

Believing the White House statement 
on the outcome of these talks will be of 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted at this point in the RECORD 
together with the welcoming remarks 
made upon the arrival of Dr. Nkrumah 
in this country. 

JOINT STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
PRIME MINISTER OF GHANA 

The visit to Washington of the Prime 
Minister of Ghana. has afforded the oppor- 
tunity for a full and friendly exchange of 
views between the Prime Minister and the 
President, the Secretary of State and other 
high Government officials. ‘These conversa- 
tions have had as their objective the further 
strengthening of the elose ties of friendship 
and mutual respect which have characterized 
the relationship between the two countries 
since Ghana attained its independence last 
year. 
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The Prime Minister explained the impor- 
tance that his government attaches to the 
Volta River project and also to the develop- 
ment plan which is: being drawn up for the 
further economic and social development of 
Ghana. He hoped the Government of the 
United States would find it possible to assist 
the Government of Ghana with reepect to 
both programs. 

In subsequent conversations, representa- 
tives of the two governments explored the 
types and scope of assistance which the 
United States Government might be able to 
extend to the Government of Ghana. With 
regard to the Volta River project, the United 
States expressed its appreciation of the con- 
tribution this project could make to the 
economic development of Ghana. It agreed 
to continue to explore with private American 
interests the aluminum manufacturing 
phase of the project and to consider how it 
might assist with loans if the required pri- 
vate financing were assured, The United 
States also expressed willingness to examine 
any proposals which the Government of 
Ghana might advance for the use of power 
from the Volta River for purposes other than 
the manufacture of aluminum. The two 
governments agreed that it would be desir- 
able to bring up_to date the engineering re- 
ports which were prepared in 1955 and to 
share the cost of this undertaking. 

With respect to the new development plan 
now in the course of preparation, the Goy- 
ernment of the United States indicated wil- 
lingness to examine the plan with the Gov- 
ernment of Ghana and to consider particular 
fields in which it might be able to cooperate 
through development loans. The United 
States Government further agreed to con- 
tinue and expand its technical cooperation 
with the Government of Ghana through 
programs designed to aid in the gradual di- 
versification and strengthening of the econ- 
omy of that country. 

The conversations included an exchange 
of views concerning the situation in the 
Middle East. The two governments were in 
agreement that the solution for the t 
problems of that area should be found with- 
in the framework of the United Nations tn 
& manner which will preserve the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of all mem- 
ber nations, whether large or small. With 
respect to the particular situation in Leb- 
anon, the United States emphasized its de- 
sire to withdraw its forces just as soon as 
the United Nations can act effectively to 
assure the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of that State. The Prime Minister 
noted that this position coincided with the 
views of his Government. 

The representatives of the two Govern- 
ments emphasized their determination to 
work for the strengthening of the United 
Nations in the interests of establishment of 


World peace, prosperity, and stability based- 


upon international justice, It was apparent 
that both countries share the same beliefs 
with respect to mutual respect for the sov- 
ereignty and independence of nations, non- 
Interference in the internal affairs of other 
nations, social and economic progress for 
all peoples, and the rights and dignity of 
the individual. 

The two Governments also exchanged views 
on the emergence of new African states and 
the growing infportance of the African Con- 
tinent in the realm of international affairs. 
The Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
explain the aspirations of the African states 
as they were expressed at the recent meeting 
of those nations at Accra and in his subse- 
quent visits to each of the capitals of the 
states concerned. The President noted with 
deep interest the Prime Ministers explana- 
tions regarding the development of a dis- 
tinċtive African personality, emphasizing in 
this connection the sincere interest of the 
Government of the United States in the 
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orderly political, economic, and social ad- 
Yancement of the peoples of the African 
Continent. — 
KWAME NKRUMAH. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
WELCOMING Remarks UPON ARRIVAL or Dr. 

Kwame NKRUMAH, Prime MINISTER OF 

GHANA, JULY 23, 1958 

Vice President NrxonN. Mr. Prime Minister, 
Your Excellencies, and ladies and gentlemen, 
it is a very great honor for me to represent 
the President of the United States and the 
American people as we welcome you to 
Washington, D, C. And in welcoming you, I 
have memories of a visit to your country 
just a little over a year ago. 
event. It was the birth of a nation. The 
birth of a nation, in which you played such 
an important and decisive part. And, as 
you come to the United States, you are go- 
ing to find among our people every place 
that you visit, tremendous interest, both in 
you individually and also in your country. 

This interest will exist because yours is a 
new nation that has entered into a period 
now of self-government and independence, 
just as our own country went through this 
same process many years ago. There will 
be interest also because this has occurred in 
the heart of Africa and it is an indication 
of a great trend that is developing in that 
part of the world in this exciting new con- 
tinent. z 

There will be a special interest In you in 
the United States for another reason which 
I would Uke to mention. We feel that we, 
at least, have a part of you in our country— 
at least in spirit. We are proud of the fact 
that you studied in the United States and 
that here you had the opportunity to know 
us through the students from this country 
with whom you came in contact at that 
time, 

So Mr. Prime Minister, may I say, you 
will find every place you go I am sure the 
warmest and the most friendly welcome. 
You will find esteem for yourself, you will 
find affection for your people, and the best 
wishes for your country in the years ahead. 

Prime Minister NKRUMAH. Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, I am most grateful to you for your 
kind words of welcome. I truly appreciate 
the gracious invitation from President Eis- 
enhower which has brought me here today 
and I bring greetings from the Government 
and people of Ghana to the Government and 
people of the United States of America. 

We were delighted, sir, to welcome you to 
Ghana during our independence ceremonies. 
It gives me equally great pleasure today to 
renew my friendship with you. I have, of 
course, in addition, personal and sentimental 
reasons for being so happy to return to this 
country. My visit here is a manifestation of 
the warm feeling of friendship that exists 
between the United States of America and 
Ghana and between our respective country- 
men. We remember with gratitude the en- 
couragement we have received from your 
Government in our first efforts to consoli- 
date our independence. We are anxious to 
retain your friendliness and good will. 

I have arrived here, Mr. Vice President, at 
a time of great international tension. I 
represent only one African state but we 
are in the uniquen position of being a mem- 
ber, both of the United Nations and of the 
Commonwealth, as well as having active and 
direct links with the seven other independ- 
ent African states. We also have a direct 
interest in the Middle Eastern situation. I 
sincerely hope that it will be possible to 
reach agreement to hold a very early meet- 
ing within the framework of the United Na- 
tions of the heads of government of those 
states best able to contribute to a solution. 
I look forward to having fruitful discussions 
with your leaders. I hope that these dis- 


It was a great 


cussions will result in greater understand- 
ing of our respective problems and policies 
and that they will contribute to the store 


of human good will and world peace. I 
thank you again, Mr, Vice President. 


Now They Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Camden News, Camden, S. C., 
of August 7, 1958: 

Now THEY Know 


Governor Orval Faubus, of Arkansas, com- 
menting on his reelection told a group of 
reporters: 

“T remember that when all of the out-of- 
State reporters were questioning me and I 
would tell them that I was.doing what the 
people wanted me to do, they would give me 
that look of doubt. Now they have the 
answer from the people themselves”, 

There is no one now who can argue with 
him. The people spoke and they spoke em- 
phatically. And they spoke not only for 
Arkansas, but for South Carolina, Georgia, 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, and other Southern States. 

Governor Faubus’ victory was all the more 
outstanding when you analyze the situation. 
First of all we would remind you that he 
polled 255,000 votes while his 2 opponents 
polled a combined vote of 114.712. The gov- 
ernor thus polled more than twice as many 
votes as his two opponents combined. > 

Now, let's analyze the situation. First, we 
would point out that Mr. Faubus was seeking 
a third term. There is sort of an unwritten 
law in Arkansas against a third term for a 
governor. Next, we would point out that Mr. 
Faubus, as governor, had used his influence to 
raise virtually every tax in Arkansas, notably 
the sales and the income taxes. And he had 
advocated a property reassessment program. 
He had been quite critical of the powerful 
State highway department. 

All of this would have been sufficient to 
have killed the chances of any can- 
didate and would probably have killed the 
chances of Governor Faubus had it not been 
for the strong stand he had taken on integra- 
tion in the public schools. 

The people of Arkansas forgot about tax 
raises, property reassessment, highway rows, 
and everything else when the dark cloud of 
integration began to hang over the State. 
They recognized that the gallant stand taken 
by their Governor had probably effectually 
stopped Integration moves not only in Ar- 
kansas, but all over the South, They knew 
that if they backed their Governor up in his 
stand that the whole Nation would be 
alerted to the fact that it is going to be 
impossible to integrate the schools in the 
deep South. 

Too often the general public is led to for- 
get the main issue and be fooled into voting 
against the public interest by some side 
issue. This was not the case in this elec- 
tion. 

Both of Governor Faubus’ opponents pro- 
fessed to be for segregation, but the voters 
knew that a vote for Governor Faubus would 
show where they stood. 

Before the election Faubus’ opponents had 
expressed the hope that the silent vote would 
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be against him. The silent vote did not 
materislize; neither did the opposition from 
organized labor that the labor leaders talked 

about but that the rank-and-file union men 
apparently ignored. 

The comment of the liberal press on the 
election has been humorous, Their chief 
concern is that the vote will intimidate 
those Southern people who favor integration 
so that they will not voice their views any 
more. Well, there were not enough of them 
to count and thelr views carried no weight 
when they did express them. 


Small Business Barred From Capehart 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, it 
appears that during recent months an 
increasing number of complaints have 
been directed at the Capehart housing 
programs of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, due to the 
fact that small-business members of the 
construction industry, in effect, are pre- 
cluded from bidding for this work. 

AS we all know, the Capehart housing 
program identifies dwellings constructed 
on Government property, usually at or 
near military installations, for occu- 
pancy by families of those engaged in 
defense activities. Literally thousands 
upon thousands of these houses have 
been constructed throughout the entire 
United States under this program. In- 
dications are that the program has been 
administered efficiently and economical- 
ly but unfortunately, the invitations to 
bid that are issued to contractors usually 
require the bidder to agree to undertake 
to construct all of the units in any single 
project. Since several hundred dwellings 
are usually included in each project, the 
contracts are too large for the smaller 
contractors to handle. 

In most cases on these projects the 
Government receives but a single bid due 
to the elimination of many able but lim- 
ited funded builders. ; 

In order for the construction work to 
be performed under the Capehart hous- 
ing programs, the project must include 
at least 20 units. I would believe that a 
small contractor could handle such a 
project but it is my information that 
projects of this size are rarely scheduled, 
The average project, I understand, con- 
Ststs of several hundred units. At this 
time there are 2 or 3 projects in process, 
each of which calls for 1,000 dwellings. 
Another single project calls for 2,000 
houses. Within the past week the Con- 
gress adopted the conference report on 
military construction 


Air Force to construct the following 
family housing—Capehart housing: 
Camp Adair Air Force Station, Oreg., 150 
units. 
Amarillo Atr Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 
Beale Air Force Base, Calif., 970 units. 
Bunker Hill Air Force Base, Ind., 250 unite. 


(H. R. 13015). 
This bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
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Chanute Alr Force Base, II., 450 units. 
Clinton County Air Force Base, Ohio, 536 
units. 
Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base, Okla., 50 
units. 
Custer Air Force Station, Mich., 169 units. 
Donaldson Air Force Base, S. C., 275 units. 
Cooke Air Force Base, Calif., 525 units, 
Dover Air Force Base, Del., 500 units. 
Dow Air Force Base, Maine, 530 units. 
Duluth Municipal Airport, Minn., 365 
units. 
Edwards Air Force Base, Calif., 778 units. 
Ellsworth Air Force Base, S. Dak., 220 
units, 
Forbes Air Force Base, Kans., 414 units. 
Fort Lee Air Force Station, Va., 154 units. 
Geiger Field, Wash., 168 units. 
Glasgow Air Force Base, Mont., 460 units. 
Grand Forks Alr Force Base, N. Dak., 744 
units. 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N. T., 270 units. 
Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif., 550 units. 
Holloman Air Force Base, N. Mex., 400 
anits, 
James Connally Air Force Base, Tex., 366 
units. 
Keesler Alr Force Base, Miss., 290 units. 
Kinross Alr Force Base, Mich., 475 units. 
K. I, Sawyer Airport, Mich.. 595 units. 
Kirtland Alir Force Base, N. Mex., 490 
‘units, 
Lakes Charles Alr Force Base, La., 300 
units. * 
Langley Air Force Base, Va., 500 units. 
Larson Air Force Base, Wash., 200 units. 


Lockbourne Air Force Base, Ohio, 400 
units. 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Mont., 150 
units, r 


Mather Air Force Base, Calif., 220 units. 

McChord Air Force Base, Wash. 1,000 
units. 

McClellan Air Force Base, Calif., 540 units. 

McCoy Air Force Base, Fla,, 668 units. 

McGuire Air Force Base, N. J., 1,450 units. 

Minot Air Force Base, N. Dak., 932 units. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 270 
units. 

Nellis Air Force Base, Nev., 200 units. 

Niagara Falls Municipal Airport, N. ¥., 290 
units. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebr., 616 units. 

Oxnard Air Force Base, Calif., 315 units. 

Pease Air Force Base, N. H., 483 units. 

Presque Isle Air Force Base, Maine, 114 
units. 

Richard Bong Air Force Base, Wis., 900 
unite. 

Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 610 
units. 

Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 150 units. 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich., 580 units. 

Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex., 500 units. 

Sioux City Municipal Airport, Iowa, 235 
units. 

Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 300 units. 

Suffolk County Air Force Base, N. Y., 220 
units. 

Syracuse Air Force Station, N. Y., 216 
units. 

Topsham Air Force Station, Maine, 177 
units. - 

Truax Field, Wis., 280 units. 

Turner Air Force Base, Ga., 200 units. 

United States Air Force Academy, Colo., 
300 units. 

Vance Air Force Base, Okla., 230 units. 

Westover Air Force Base, Mass., 310 units. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Mo., 154 units. 

Williams Air Force Base, Ariz., 150 units. 

Wurtsmith Alr Force Base, Mich,, 618 
units. 


As mentioned previously, the construc- 
tion contracts are awarded to a single 
bidder who is required to construct all 
of the units in the entire project. It is 
obvious that under any such policy 
Small business concerns are barred. 


August 13 


In explanation of this situation, I am 


told that the Government is able to ob- 
tain a lower price from the contractors 
when they are permitted to bid upon the 
entire project; that it would be difficult 
to permit several different builders to 
participate in a single project because 
the sewerage and plumbing connections 
must serve all of the houses; that vexing 
problems would arise if portions of the 
project were allocated to different 
builders. 

I do not doubt for a minute but that 
it would be more difficult to deal with 10, 
15, or 20 different builders in connection 
with a given project than it would be to 
deal with only one. But, in a sense, this 
argument could be utilized in connection 
with all Goyernment procurements and 
if it were applied, big business soon 
would monopolize Government procure- 
ments. 

Big business already appears to have 
@ monopoly in Capehart housing and 
I am not convinced that it is necessary. 
Small builders can construct houses just 
as good as big builders. Some method 
must be found whereby small business 
will be given an opportunity to obtain 
its proportionate share. 

Within the past month the Congress 
made the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency and for the 
first time gave that agency authority to 
assist small business concerns in their 
efforts to obtain a fair proportion of 
Government construction contracts. I 
understand that the SBA is taking ad- 
vantage of this broadened power by 
taking action designed to bring about 
some improvements in the Capehart 
housing policies. If it finds it is unable 
to do so, I would expect it to suggest 
and submit proposed legislation for con- 
sideration during the early days of the 
86th Congress. The present situation 
must not be permitted to continue and 
I shall be waiting eagerly to see the re- 
sults of the efforts of the Small Business 
Administration along this line. 


Design of the 49-Star Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, widespread 
interest in the American flag has been 
stimulated by a contest held under the 
auspices of the News-Press and the 
Gazette of St. Joseph, Mo. 

The contest began 11 years ago, when 
statehood for Hawaii appeared to be im- 
minent. Now, with statehood won for 
Alaska, certain important details of the 
contest are in the news again. And 
again interest in the American flag is 
stirred. 
~ Contest rules were announced July 6. 
1947. A careful study made at that time 
disclosed no other newspaper in the 
Nation holding a similar contest, 


The St. Joseph newspaper stated: 


* 


r~ 


1958 


The probable admission of Hawall as the 
49th State of the Union has Congress and 
the flagmakers of the country in a dither, 

How should the 49 stars in the field of 
blue be arranged? The News-Press and the 
Gazette are asking their readers to make a 
suggestion. 

Judges will select from the entries the five 
best. arrangements. which in turn, will be 
zent as suggested to the national committee 
selected by Congress to pick the design. 

All winners will be awarded an American 
flag of the new design when it Is finally 
officially approved. Selections will be made 
of the best arrangement of the 49 stars in 
the blue field. Art ability is not necessary, 


Three judzes were chosen. They were 
I. R. Bundy, St. Joseph public librarian; 
H. D. Allison, mayor of the city, and 
George L. Blackwell, superintendent of 
St. Joseph public schools. 

Entries closed at 6 p.m. July 19, 1947, 
under the contest rules. Long before 
that hour was reached the News-Press 
and the Gazette had received piles of 
letters and drawings. 

Some of the contestants tried dili- 
gently to keep the plan of the stars 
Pretty much as they found it; others 
Spelled out letters and words with the 
stars or produced star pictures. 

The judges preferred the arrange- 
ments that made the least changes in the 
flag. They chose 5 designs and an- 
nounced 6 winners, finding it necessary 
to make a duplicate award in 1 case. 

The winners: 

1. Miss Mabel White, 2607 Faraon 
Street, St. Joseph. Her flag bore 6 stars 
in the top row, 7 in the second row, 8 in 
the third row. 7 in the fourth row, 8 in 
the fifth row, and so on to the bottom. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Liss, Kirwin, 
Kans. This couple planned a flag with 
7 stars across and 7 down. 

3. Mrs. Lue Scott, Pickering, Mo, Du- 
Plicate award for 7 stars across and 7 


down. 
4. Mrs. Paul Spaulding, 611 South 
14th Street, St. Joseph. Her flag di- 


vided the stars into three groups. 

5. Mrs. Henry Snider, Mound City, 
Mo. Mrs. Snider suggested 7 rows of 7 
stars each, but every other row indented 
rather than being flush with the one 
above. 

Sixth. Mrs. Berthan Boone, Wheeling, 
Mo. Mrs. Boone arranged the stars in 
7 rows: 8 for the first. 7 for the the sec- 
ond, 6 for the third, 7 for the fourth, 6 
for the fifth, 7 for the sixth, and 8 for 
the seventh. 

A friendly letter was sent to the win- 
ners by Arthur V, Burrowes, editor of the 
News-Press and the Gazette. The one to 
Miss White stated in part: 

It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege to 
Congratulate you on being 1 of the winners 
in the recent contest for designing a new flag 
of 49 stars. The contest. sponsored by the 
St. Joseph News-Press and the St. Joseph 
Gazette has drawn considerable interest far 
and wide and we are very grateful to all who 
took part in working out the designs. 

That your design was so good gives us of 
the News-Press and Gazette staffs pleasure 
and I want you to know that your flag will 
be forwarded to you as soon as the finel selec- 
tion is made. 


Hawaii, however, did not make the 
grade as a State. The News-Press and 
the Gazette told their readers that con- 
test awards would be presented when a 
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49th State came into the Union and the 
national flag was changed. 

Eleven years went by. Then came vic- 
tory for Alaska in its campaign for state- 
hood. The News-Press and the Gazette 
announced that their contest could be 
concluded. 

It now will be possible to send the 
winning suggestions to a flag designing 
committee. And when that committee 
chooses its design and the new flag is 
produced, that flag can be sent to the 
contest winners. 

The newspapers pointed out, however, 
that it may not be long before the con- 
gressional committee named to select a 
new design is thinking in terms of 50 
stars rather than 49. v 

Fortunately, some of the winning de- 
signs in the News-Press and Gazette con- 
test are easily adaptable for use in a 50- 
star flag. These will be called to the 
attention of the committee. 


Judge Florence E. Allen, Distinguished 
Woman Jurist, Seeking International 
Law To Regulate Navigation and Trans- 
actions in Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Ohio's most distinguished women who 
has served for many years as a United 
States circuit judge has just announced 
that she will present a six-point declara- 
tion of principles for the regulation of 
navigation and transactions in outer 
space to the 10th convention of the Inter- 
national Federation of Women Lawyers 
in Los Angeles this month.. 


With the exploration of new horizons 
comes the need for new concepts of in- 
ternational law. I therefore believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the proposals of this emi- 
nent jurist are worthy of the consider- 
ation of us all. Judge Allen is to be con- 
gratulated for her significant contribu- 
tion in this vast new area. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the report of an in- 
terview with Judge Allen appearing in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of August 7 
be included in my remarks. 

JUDGE ALLEN URGING Space Law 

To most persons, the question of a boun- 
dary between space and outer space, those 
ungovernable twins of modern science, is 
equal in importance to the condition of the 
madder plant in earthbound Afghanistan, 

United States Circuit Judge Florence E. 
Allen of Cleveland, who has been much 
around this world (Afghanistan excepted), 
is concerned vitally with the vast areas of 
the galaxies—but simply as a woman of the 
law. 

The judge, in an interview yesterday in her 
office in the Federal Building, said she was 
seeking an international law, through the 
United Nations, to regulate navigation and 
transactions in outer space. 

Week after next, in Los Angeles, she will 
present a basic declaration of principles on 
this matter to the 10th convention of the 
International Federation of Women Lawyers. 
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She is chairman of a committee on outer 
space. 
NO TRESPASSING 


The declaration lists these principles: 

1. Neither outer space nor any part thereof 
shall be subject to appropriation by any 
nation. 

2. Exploration of outer space shall be 
jointly undertaken under the auspices of the 
United Nations. 

3. Outer space shall be reserved under in- 
ternational control for the promotion of the 
well-being of mankind exclusively through 
peaceful means. 

4. Flight instrumentalities shall not be 
used in any part of outer space for any mi- 
tary purpose. 

5. All nonmilitary flight instrumentalities 
shall have the right ot transit through con- 
tiguous space, whether ascending or des- 
cending. 

6. All space above contiguous space shall 
be declared free for the passage of all flight 
instrumentalities. 

“We've got to have a definite boundary 
between space and outer space,” said Judge 
Allen, “if we are going to have any law or 
agreements of any kind.” 

International lawyers talk of territorial 
space, that area above a nation where air- 
craft, as defined today, may operate. Then 
there is contiguous space, the area above 
this height. 

But, as the Judge said, the indispensable 
prerequisite for the declaration of basic law 
to govern exploration and use of outer space 
is the establishment of a practical boundary 
between the atmosphere (territorial space) 
and outer space. The definition of terri- 
torial and contiguous space, if adopted by- 
the nations, would set such a boundary. 

“You can find in ‘American Jurisprudence’ 
that we own the air way up forever, up 
through the galaxies," said Judge Alien. 
But now, there's sputnik up there, passing 
over our territory. And there is Explorer up 
there, going over their countries. 

“Nobody protested about this. No one in 
the world objected. There were no claims of 
any violation. So we kind of admitted that 
the law no longer obtains. All of us have 
waived any laws or rights.” 


WHOSE MOON OVER MIAMI? 


What about Russia? She did not join the 
United States and 57 other nations in the 
Chicago meeting, in 1944, of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, when ter- 
ritorial space was set up. She probably 
would not join in this declaration, either. 
Suppose she should go ahead and make it 
to the moon and claim it? 

“Well,” said Judge Allen, “she would hare 
the moral declaration of the world against 


her.” 
She said international convention 
should be fo soon, investing the Inter- 


national Court of Justice with jurisdiction 
in controversies in this field. And the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
might be handed the task of making the 
principles effective. 

“This is fascinating study," said Judge 
Allen, who has been a jurist since 1920, in 
common pleas court, in the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and now in Cincinnati. “Simply fas- 
cinating.” 


Hon. William E. McVey 
SPEECH 5 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply saddened to learn of the 
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passing of our esteemed colleague, Hon. 
WILLIAM E. McVey. 

During his 8 years of service in Con- 
gress he enriched the lives of every 
Member of this Chamber, and contrib- 
uted much to the people of Illinois and 
the country. 

His interests were diversified and he 
was widely known not only in the field 
of education but also as an author. , He 
was an able member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and always had 
the courage of his convictions. 

Mr. McVey was a sincere man of 
simple dignity and devoted to his work. 
Personally I have lost a warm friend, one 
for whom I had great regard and affec- 
tion. I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing sympathy to his devoted wife 
and family. 


Dr. William M. Hudson, a Great Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it was Pennsylvania’s loss and Illinois’ 
gain when Dr. William Mestrezat Hudson 
left the presidency of Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1912 to become president of Black- 
burn College in Carlinville, Ill. As a 
former student of Dr. Hudson, who 
served as Blackburn’s president for 33 
years, I consider it a privilege to include 
here a biographical sketch of this great 
educator which appeared in a recent pub- 
lication of the Carlinville Rotary Club. 

WILLIAM MEsTREZAT HUDSON 
(By W. L. Schmitt) 


Few residents of Carlinville and Macoupin 
County have had a more satisfying career 
than William Mestrezat Hudson, president 
emeritus of Blackburn College, distinguished 
educator, religious leader and all-American 
citizen. Liberal in his educational phil- 
osophy, conscientious and capable in his de- 
votion to the public good, strong and alert 
in mind and body, temperate in all things, 
a man of unusual strength in intellect and 
character, Dr. William M. Hudson looms today 
among the great citizens of the community. 

Born February 26, 1872, near Waynesburg, 
Greene County, Pa., Will Hudson, at the age 
of 10, following the death of his father, moved 
with his mother, 2 brothers and a sister, to 
Waynesburg. 

He was graduated from Waynesburg Col- 
lege in 1892, first in a class of 16. He entered 
Princeton that fall and was graduated cum 
laude in 1893. In 1896 he was graduated 
from Princeton Theological Seminary and 
was ordained to the ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church that fall, going immediately 
to the pastorate of the New Providence Pres- 
byterlan Church at Carmichaels, Pa. 

In 1900 he spent 7 months abroad, includ- 
ing a month in Egypt and Palestine. 

From Carmichaels he moved to the pas- 
torate of First Presbyterian Church at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

In 1905 Will Hudson married Miss Flor- 
ence Ronald Barclay, of Louisville, Ky. They 
have 3 daughters; Mrs. A. W. Meyer, 
Upper Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. J. B. Callaway, 
South Pasadena, Calif.; and Miss Harriet, 
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academic dean of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg, Va. The Meyers have 
4 children and the Callaways 5. 

In 1908 Dr. Hudson became president of 
Waynesburg College. After 3 years he re- 
tired to his father's old farm from which 
he was called in 1912 to the presidency of 
Blackburn College, where he served for 33 
years, Resigning in 1945, he has been en- 
gaged in farming, business, and preaching, 
spending several winters in Florida where he 
served as supply pastor. He seems to be 
the only man we know who can spend his 
winters In Florida and get paid for it. 

Along the way, Dr. Hudson has received 
honorary degrees from Princeton and Tulsa 
Universities, and from Illinols, Waynesburg, 
and Blackburn Colleges. 

Probably Dr, Hudson's greatest honor came 
in 1950 when he was elected a Pennsylvania 
ambassador by the Pennsylvania Chamber 
of Commerce, the first man from his county 
to receive that honor. A scroll given him, 
signed by the Governor and secretary of 
State, reads: “For outstanding achievement 
in the best traditions of the Commonwealth, 
this citation is awarded to William M. Hud- 
son, a former resident of .Greene County, 
Pennsylvania, who has won distinction as a 
college president and devoted friend of 
financially needy studen 

In 1923 the Hudson family lived abroad, 
the daughters attending French lycees. 
while Dr. and Mrs, Hudson traveled over 
Egypt, Palestine, and the continent. 


Bear Lake County Citizens Can Take Pride 
in Election Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
justly proud of my State of Idaho and 
its high turnout at the polls. Particu- 
larly am I proud of the citizens of Bear 
Lake County, in the southeast corner of 
my district. 

Idahoans do not regard their franchise 
lightly, consistently exceeding the na- 
tional average, percentagewise, in voting. 
And my costituents in Bear Lake County 
regularly exceed the Idaho average. 

They are to be commended for their 
good citizenship, and I believe their 
record is such that it should be called 
to the attention of the Congress. 


Following is an editorial from the 
August 7, 1958, Montpelier, Idaho, News- 
Examiner in which that record is 
pointed up: 

BEAR LAKE County CITIZENS Can TAKE PRIDE 
IN ELECTION VoriNnG RECORD 

Remember to set aside a few minutes 
Tuesady next, August 12, between the hours 
of 12 noon and 8 p. m. to go to the polls 
and vote. Mathematically and otherwise 
your vote is mighty inportant, Byt the mere 
act of voting you translate privilege into 
action, and fulfill a trust and responsibility 
due yourself, your party and country. 

In a preface to the 1958 digest of primary 
and general election laws, James H. Young, 
secretary of state, has this to say about our 
obligation to vote: 

“This Republic has given the citizens of 
these United States a degree of freedom and 
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a plan of self-government that is the out- 
standing achievement of all time, 

“Here the individual is sovereign, and here 
government is with the consent of Ps 
governed. 

“But it presupposes two things. The first 
is that the voters have the intelligence to 
inform themselves about the men and the 
issues to be voted upon, and the second is 
that they will be enough concerned to per- 
form every citizen's duty. of voting. 

“To whatever extent we fail in either of 
these two things, we jeopardize our rights, 
our freedom, and the privileges we have in 
this land we love. 

“Self-government is a priceless heritage, 
and it can be lost.“ 

At the presidential election in 1956 Idaho 
ranked first among all States in the ratio of 
votes to total voting population, 77.3 percent, 
and in 1952 held a similar position with 814 
percent. Nationally the average in 1956 was 
60.4 and in 1952, 62.7 percent. 

Although open for improvement, Bear Lake 
County ctizens can take pride in their voting 
record with respect to the high percentage 
of qualified electors registering, nearly 100 
percent, as well as the number voting at 
elections. 

Out of 4,017 registered electors in 1952, 
3,608, or 90 percent voted; in 1954 there were 
4,023 registered electors of which 3,320 or 83 
percent voted; and in 1956, 3,446 or 85 per- 
cent out of the 4,057 registered cast votes, 
This places Bear Lake considerably above the 
State and national averages. 

For a number of reasons the primary vote 
is considerably less than that at general 
elections. The primary is conceived on the 
principle that the elector will have the drive 
and intelilgence to directly participate in 
choosing candidates, as opposed to the dele- 
gation of this important function to a few 
as practiced by the nominating convention 
procedure. Choosing the entry can be more 
important than the November showdown 
race itself. 

The readér will observe on the sample bal- 
lot appearing elsewhere in this issue of the 
News-Examiner that there are a number of 
State contests, and that in Bear Lake County 
there are 3 contests for offices on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and 2 on the Republican, 

Following is a table showing the number 
voting at the last 10 biennial primaries, the 
number voting at corresponding general 
elections, and the percentage of primary 
votes in comparison with the number voting 
at respective general elections: 


2, 200 3,207 05 
2,021 3, N98 SI 
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1, 46 3,400 a 
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2 431 3, 60S 07 
2 40% 3.820 72 
2164 3.440 P 
Congressman McVey, a Real Public 
Servant 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr, Speaker, I 


learned with great regret of the passing 
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of my good friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. McVey]. 

Bri, McVey and I came to Congress 
together in January 1951. His office was 
only a few doors from mine and T recall 
the many occasions when we walked to 
the floor of the House of Representatives 


together in response to the bells for. 


a roll or quorum call. We served to- 
gether as Members of the 82d Congress. 

I have lost a good and trusted friend 
and the country has lost a great public 
servant, I extend my deepest sympathy 
to Mrs, McVey and her family. 


Exit From Great Lakes Waters: The 
Lamprey Eel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have had occasion to 
speak of the depredations of the lam- 
prey—a loathsome, bloodsucking ee]—on 
fresh-water fish in the Great Lakes, 
The eel entered the regions early in the 
1920's and all but wiped out lake trout 
in Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior. 

My attention was first called to this 
by our colleague, the Honorable John 
Rankin of Mississippi, who was very 
much stirred over the situation and 
thought those of us who live on the 
Lakes should do something about it. 

A great deal was done about it, and 
now it appears that the lamphrey’s days 
of supremacy are over, thanks to chemi- 
cals and tireless research on the part of 
United States and Canadian officials of 
the lamphrey contro] program. Recent 
tests have been unbelievabl} successful. 

A dramatic account of a new poison- 
ous chemical known as Dowlap which af- 
fects only the lamprey and was de- 
veloped by the Dow Chemical Co., ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
August 7. I ask unanimous consent to 
include this article with my remarks, 
believing it will be of particular interest 
to my colleagues in the Great Lakes 
region. 

PETROMYZON Martinus Gives Ur THE GHOST 

This is a happy fish story where the big one 
didn't get away. 

Petromyzon marinus, more familiarly 
known as the loathsome Jamprey eel, has at 
last been conquered. 

In language rarely used by scientists, the 
head of the lamprey- control program has just 
reported unconditionally successful results 
with a selective chemical larvicide. 

A poison now can be used which hits only 
the lamprey and leaves game fish, animals 
drinking treated water and plant life com- 
pletely untouched. 

Lampreys are little salt-water bloodsuckers 
which first entered Lake Erie via the Welland 
Canal (without paying tolls, yet) in 1921. 
They never flourished here, due perhaps to 
warm streams along our shores. 

The story was different in Lakes Huron, 
Michigan, and Superior. There the lampreys 
adapted to fresh water life and proceeded 
gradually to wipe out the lake trout in Michi- 
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gan and Huron, Superior’s remaining trout 
population has almost vanished too from 
their depredations. 

Right after World War II the United States 
and Canada initiated a lamprey-control pro- 
gram. which went into high gear in 1964, 
Electric fences at stream entrances first were 
tried: They work but are expensive and 
allow too many generations of Jamprey to 
live which have already escaped into the 
lakes. 

Two years ago Dr. Vernon C. Applegate, 
director of the lamprey experimental station 
at Rogers City, Mich,, together with Dr. 
James W. Moffett, began chemical studies. 

Somewhere along the way, as they plowed 
through 6,000 different poisons, Dr. Clarence 
L. Moyle, of the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., came into the picture. He introduced 
a substance now called Dowlap, a fungicide 
discovered back in 1941 but set aside. 

In October of 1957 a test stream, Little 
Billie's Creek, near Cheboygan, Mich., was 
picked for a trial. Four hours after the chem- 
ical was introduced in the water windrows 
of dead lamprey larvae grew larger and larger 
and attracted gulls and sandpiers by the 
hungry hundreds, reports the latest Dow 
house organ, the Brinewell. 

Dowlap killed 95 percent of the lamprey 
larvae. A second test in April of this year 
worked even better on another river. Dr. 
Applegate, who called the research uncon- 
ditionally successful," now proposes to treat 
65 lamprey-infested streams feeding Lake Su- 
perior. Later Lakes Michigan and Huron 
will get the poison applications. 

While it may be 20 years before lake trout 
can recover (because of their slow life cycle), 
this represents a magnificent victory. Indus- 
try and government have teamed in what 
once seemed a completely hopeless endeavor. 
To all we say “good fishing” and heartiest 
thanks, 


Reds Ready To Paint Latin America Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, an en- 
lightening report on the designs of Com- 
munist Russia in Latin America has 
been written by Mr. William Giandoni, 
Latin American editor for the Copley 
newspapers. 

This article appeared in the Alham- 
bra, Calif., Post-Advocate and other 
Copley newspapers, and it is worthy of 
reading for its shows the Communist 
ambitions in the Western Hemisphere. 

I was extremely interested in Mr. 
Giandoni's report because, in 1954, I 
was chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Select Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression that exposed the first Com- 
munist beachhead in the Western Hem- 
isphere—that which occurred under the 
administration of Jacobo Arbenz in 
Guatemala. 

The Arbenz regime in Guatemala was 
overthrown by the late patriot, Col. Cas- 
tillo Armas, reestablishing the toehold 
of democracy for the heel of communism 
in an important area of our hemisphere. 

I wish to remind my colleagues in the 
House that the subcommittee, of which 
I was chairman and which consisted of 
the Honorable Atvin M. Bentiey, of 
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Michigan, and the Honorable Thomas 
J. Dodd, of Connecticut, and which was 
bolstered by the Honorable MICHAEL A. 
FericHan, of Ohio, found in 1954 that the 
Communists were extremely active 
throughout Latin America and that the 
Armas victory in Guatemala was by no 
means a final one. 

There was no dispute within either the 
subcommittee or the full committee on 
Communist aggression of 1954 that the 
Reds would continue their relentless 
campaign to control the United States 
through intervention in Latin America 
unless this country awakened to the need 
and ambitions of our good neighbors to 
the south. 

Mr. Giandoni's recent report for the 
Copley newspapers almost 4 years later 
is ample proof of the prospectus gathered 
by the subcommittee that the Communist 
leaders in the Kremlin and Peiping are 
dedicated to the domination of Latin 
America as a major goal toward the ulti- 
mate conquest of the United States. 


Mr. Giandoni’'s informative report on 
the current situation in Latin America 
as related to the boasts of Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung follows: 

Mao Tze-tung and Nikita Khrushchev have 
confirmed widely-held suspicions that Com- 
munist agitation is on the upswing in Latin 
America. 

The Chinese Communist party chief and 
the Soviet premier said in their long com- 
munique issued in Pelping Sunday that 
“China and the Soviet Union give firm sup- 
port * * to the national independence 
movements of the peoples in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America.” 

The statement appeared to constitute 
formal admission by the Communist big 
two that Reds are behind much of the trou- 
ble in the American Republics. It was also 
noted that one of the other participants in 
Communist summit conferences Vassily V. 
Kuznetsov, acting foreign minister of the 
Soviet Union, recently completed a quiet tour 
of Latin America. 

These are the trouble spots where compe- 
tent observers say the hand of world com- 
munism is most evident: 


MEXICO 


Mexico: Another wildcat strike on govern- 
ment-run national railways of Mexico is 
causing serious damage to the country’s 
economy, Ostensibly, the tieup was the re- 
sult of a squabble within the railroad union 
itself but, Government spokesmen say, the 
Communist-led dissidents refuse to use 
normal, peaceful means to solve the prob- 
lem. The Reds are seeking to pressure the 
Government into giving them control of the 
union, without bothering with the formality 
of g union election. Threats of similar situ- 
ations exist in the national teachers union, 
in the union covering employees of the Gov- 
ernment oil company, and in the telegra- 
phers union. 

Venezuela: Communists and leftists are 
taking advantage of the freedom they found 
after overthrow of the Perez Jimenez die- 
tatorship in January to increase a situation 
of lawlessness and disregard for authority. 

Already there has been an army attempt, 
led by defense minister Gen. J. M. Castro 
Leon, since exiled, to replace the ruling 
5-man junta with a tougher government. 
Castro Leon also wanted press and radio 
censorship and the outlawing of both the 
Communists and the leftist Democratic 
Action party. An additional stake in Vene- 
guela is the multibillion dollar United States 
investment in oil and iron ore deposits 
there. 
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ARGENTINA 5 

Argentina: The Soviet Union has offered 
Argentine President Arturo Frondizi a long- 
term, low interest government-to-govern- 
ment loan for oil development. The Red 
offer came just before Frondizi announced 
that his government was concluding a bil- 
lion dollars worth of contracts with private 
American and other foreign oll companies. 
If nothing else, the Soviet offer may be used 
by Frondizi's critics as proof that he might 
have obtained better terms had he dealt 
with Communists rather than Western 
capitalists. 

Other nations with economic problems the 
Communists have been trying to nettle 
against the United States include Brazil, 
Chile, Peru, Colombia, and even little Bolivia. 

Bolivia, like Argentina, has been the re- 
cipient of a Soviet offer to finance addi- 
tional development of its petroleum re- 
sources. 

The other nations are chiefly troubled 
with overproduction of ‘coffee or copper. 
And, while the United States is promising 
rellef in the future or studies of ways of 
easing the situations, the Soviet is reaping 
propaganda advantage with well-timed and 
highly publicized offers to buy surpluses. 

Panama is the last important trouble spot. 
There the Reds have long been cheering on 
the nationalists who would like to take the 
Panama Canal away from the United States 
or, at least, receive more than the $1,930,000 
& year the United States now pays for use of 
the Canal Zone. 


Lake Springfield: Municipally Owned 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a very interesting article from 
Public Power Magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the American Public Power 
Association. 

This article, by Mary Meyer, describes 
the highly successful municipally oper- 
ated water, light, and power development 
in Springfield, III. 

Lake Is MUNICIPAL Urrtrrr DIVIDEND—LAKE 
SPRINGFIELD, PLAYGROUND OF CENTRAL ILLI- 
NOIS, Boosts MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 

(By Mary Meyer) 

Lake Springfield, the playground of cen- 
tral Dlinois, is a big dividend of municipal 
ownership of Springfield's water and electric 
utilities. 

The idea of municipal ownership of the 
utilities is unquestionably strengthened in 
many ways because of the close association 
of the city's water, light, and power depart- 
ment to the Jake. 

Bond issues for construction of the lake, 
& lakeside. filter plant, and powerplant were 
all approved by voters of Springfield during 
the years from 1930 to 1933. The lake was 
the answer to a longstanding problem of an 
adequate water supply for the city. Con- 
struction of the lakeside municipal power- 
plant more firmly established the future of 
the up-to-then shaky fortuned municipal 
electric power system. 

Approval of the bond issue by the voters 
In 1930 followed a long and colorful fight 
by former Commissioner Willis J. Spaulding 
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to establish an adequate water supply for 
the city, 7 

Mr. Spaulding's crusade began during the 
campaign for mayor in 1909, when he or- 
ganized a torchlight parade in which a ban- 
ner was carried with the words Clean Water 
and Clean Politics.” After this election, Mr. 
Spaulding was appointed superintendent of 
waterworks. With the adoption of the com- 
mission form of government in 1911, Mr. 
Spaulding became the first commissioner of 
public property. 

Many improvements in the treatment of 
the water supply and service were initiated 
by Commissioner Spaulding; however, it be- 
came appartnt in the late 1920's that the 
well-water supply at the city's old river plant 
was not adequate for the growing city. After 
various studies, a lake supply was considered 
the surest and cheapest in the long run. 

The amount of the original bond issue for 
the construction of the lake was $2,500,000. 
This investment gave the people of Spring- 
field a water supply rated among the finest 
in the United States for taste, purity, and 
softness; in addition, the people have re- 
ceived; many other benefits almost equally 
important. 

The Department of Public Property, under 
whose domain fall the utilities and the lake 
property, has been quick to point out to the 
public the jewel they possess as a bonus of 
municipal ownership. 

During the 22 years since the lake was 
bulit, operation and maintenance of Lake 
Springfield has come entirely from operating 
revenues of the water and electric utilities, 
not from any kind of taxation, At the same 
time both water and electric rates of the 
City Water, Light, and Power Department 
are among the lowest in the United States. 

Moreover, when the lake was first built it 
was planned that the taxpayers would pay 
50 percent of the cost and the water and 
light, systems would pay the other half. 

To make a good thing even better, the 
water department has been able to assume 
the entire obligation out of operating rer- 
enues. The people of Springfield have not 
paid 1 cent in taxes for the construction or 
maintenance of their pride and joy, Lake 
Springfield. 

The lake contains 21.4 billion gallons of 
water under normal conditions, with 57 
miles of shoreline. Average depth is 15.4 
feet. Greatest depth is 40 feet. 

In developing the lake area, great consid- 
eration was given by the Department to con- 
trol of marginal land. A part of the land 
was leased for residential areas but with the 
city keeping 60 percent for public recrea- 
tional purposes. This development of mar- 
ginal land for recreational purposes is 
unique, and Lake Springfield is one of the 
few water supply reservoirs in the United 
States where recreational activities of any 
kind are permitted. 

The biggest parcel of land provided by the 
department of public property to the citi- 
zens of Springfield was the 200 acres of roll- 
ing shoreline used for an 18-hole champion- 
ship golf course. A long-time dream, the 
course opened last summer for the enjoy- 
ment of Springfield and central Illinois. 
Actual operation of*the course was relin- 
quished by the department to the Play- 
ground and Recreation Commission of 
Springfield. 

Public areas operated by the department 
are seven parks equipped with playgrounds, 
picnic tables, ovens, running water and elec- 
tric lights. There are two public sand 
beaches with water slides, high and low div- 
ing boards. 

A 60-acre tract of shoreland, maintained 
by the Abraham Lincoln Memorial Garden 
Foundation. Inc., attracts State and national 
interest as the first and only living memorial 
to Lincoln. Wooded trails duplicating those 
of the north woods are to be found in the 
area known as the Wildlife Sanctuary. The 
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department woyks closely with the State of 
Illinois Conservation Department on stock- 
ing fish and game. 

Lake Springfield is one of the best fishing 
areas in the Middle West. The lake is well 
stocked with crappie, black bass, catfish, 
bluegill, ring perch, sunfish, white perch, 
and carp. 

City Water, Light and Power, in coopera- 
tion with the Sportsmen's Club and the 
State conservation department, each year 
raises its own fingerlings in two rearing 
ponds located east of the dividing dam. 

In addition to public recreation areas, cer- 
tain land is set aside for club areas, There 
are a total of 14 clubs at the lake with a 
combined membership estimated at 2,000. 

Six camps fer boys and girla are located 
on the lake, operated by Boy and Girl Scouts, 
the YMCA, and various church groups. In 
addition, a 40-acre site is leased to the 
Springfield Municipal Opera Association for 
presentation of musical programs in the 
summer, 

Future plans for the lake include the be- 
ginning of a music camp offering college 
credit in the fields of operatic and instru- 
mental music and drama and play produc- 
tion. 

There are more than 590 homes gracing the 
shoreline of Lake Springfield on leased sites. 

The water purification plant, the electric 
steam generating plant, and lake area prop- 
erty are valued today at approximately 625 
million. 

Generating capacity of the Lakeside power - 
plant has grown from the original 10,000 kilo- 
watts to 80,000 kilowatts. Plans are now un- 
derway to increase the installed capacity of 
the plant to 113,000 kilowatts bef 1960, to 
meet the increasing demands of the commu- 
nity for city electricty. 

The Lakeside filter plant can deliver 40 
million gallons of water per day to the city 
as a result of a recent expansion of plant 
facilities. 

In the words of former Commissioner 
Spaulding, under whose dynamic adminis- 
tration the lake and enlarged public utility 
System was conceived and born, “Lake 
Springfield is a monument to the ability of 
the people to serve themselves and build for 
posterity." 


Old Vineyard Named Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, ghosts of the past flitted 
through the trees at the site of Leland 
Stanford’s vineyard when the Historical 
Landmark Advisory Committee of the 
State of California designated it as a 
State historical landmark. 

Viniculture is not new in California 
having been introduced by the early mis- 
sion fathers. However, it was not until 
the late 1860's that vines were imported 
from Europe and California joined the 
ranks of the great wine producing areas 
of the world. 

Today the Weible Champagne Vine- 
yards operated by Mr. Rudloph Weibel 
carry on the tradition established by 
Leland Stanford in 1869. 

The following newspaper announce- 
ment is taken from the Hayward Daily 
Review for August 5, 1958: 
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OLD VINEYARD NAMED SITTE 


Faremont.—The Weibel Champagne Vine- 
yards at Warm Springs near Mission San 
Jose, site of wine growing pioneer Leland 
Stanford's famous vineyard, has been named 
a State historical landmark, it was an- 
nounced today. 

Sanford, who also was United States Sena- 
tor and Governor of California and founder 
of Stanford University, founded the famed 
vineyards in 1869 and later grew grapes there 
which produced quality wine equal to great 
European vintages. 

Notification of the selection of the site 
as a landmark was made by the Historical 
Landmark Advisory Committee, Sacramento, 
to Weibel, Inc. 
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Minshall Again Brings Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 4 years, it has been my privilege 
and honor to represent the people of 
the 23d Congressional District of Ohio 
in the Congress of the United States. 
As a representative of this outstanding 
district, I have considered it my duty not 
only to be well informed of the opinions 
of the people through personal contact 
and use of opinion polls, but also to be 
of the greatest possible service to per- 
sons having problems dealing with Fed- 
eral agencies and departments. To help 
accomplish this, I maintain on a year- 
round basis a congressional office in 
room 525 of the Federal Building in 
downtown Cleveland where I can meet 
with people personally during trips back 
to the district when my official duties 
Permit. While I am in Washington. a 
competent staff is in charge of the 
Cleveland office. 

A further service to the people of the 
23d District is my Washington Report 
which, in newsletter form, periodically 
presents a concise accounting of events 
and opinions on Capitol Hill. 

During my service in the Congress, I 
have considered it of primary importance 
to be present at the Capitol whenever 
Congress is in session in order to partici- 
Pate in committee work and to vote on 
important legislation. This year with 
Congress in nearly continuous session, I 
have not been able with intervening com- 
mittee work to return to Cleveland as 
much as I would have liked. Therefore, 
in accordance with the practice I ini- 
tiated 4 years ago, I am bringing a trav- 
eling office to the various communities 
in the 23d District. This method of 
meeting wih the public has been tremen- 
dously popular and it gives me a wonder- 
ful opportunity to discuss and learn at 
firsthand the opinions and individual 
needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of October, I will again this year 
from October 6 through October 17 follow 
the same procedure and have a series of 
conference meetings so that every resi- 
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dent of this suburban district can con- 
veniently meet with me. These are not 
group meetings but office conferences for 
the individual which will enable them to 
discuss their views and problems per- 
sonally. No appointments are neces- 
sary, and I urge individuals to meet with 
me on the date and at the place most 
convenient. Every resident. of the 23d 
District is cordially invited to talk over 
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problems of national concern, to discuss 
personal problems they might have with 
the Federal Government, or just to chat 
and get better acquainted. The knowl- 
edge thus obtained will better enable 
me to represent the residents of the 23d 
District in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Following is the Swe for these 
office conferences: 


Community 
Bay Village es 
Wonne ascnsoueweanseta ae der. 
A...... 
Rock Ririt sram podania 
North Olmsted, Olmsted Township, 
Olmsted Fults, 


Fulrview Park, Parkview, Linndule.....- 


“Rerea, Middleburg Heights, Westview, 


Riverodgé Township, 
Strongsville, North Hoyalton...........- 


Brecksville, Broadview Weights, Inde 
pendence, 

Parma Heights, Brookpark, Seven Hills, 
Brooklyn Heights, 

Warrensville Heights, Warrensville 
naw nship, North Randall, Woodmere, 

rang 

Chagrin Falle, Chagrin Falls Township, 
Hunting Valley, Moreland Hills, 
Bentleyville, 

Solon, Glenwillow, Oakwood, Bedford 
He hte. 

9 oi 0 Redford, Walton Hills, 
Va jew, Cuyahoga Hochs. 

Shane eights Beachwood 


University Heights, Pepper Li? 


Lécation 


Bay Village 98 mayor's office, 
350 Dover Conter R 


Westake City Hall 27216 Huuard |... 3 
Blivd., rooms 10 and 11. 

Lakewood City Hall, relief office, | Tuesday, Oct. 7... 
14532 Lake Ave. 

Rocky River C uy Mall, mayor's office, |..... ee 
21012 Hilliard Blvd. 
North Olmsted City Hall, Dover Center | Wednesday, 
Rd. Oct. 8. 

3 Park City Hall, 20785 Lorain . do. 
td. 

Beres City Hall, 47 East Bridge St. . Monday, Oct. 13.. 

Strongsville Sits rea mayor's office, fan... „Aran! 
18085 Royalton 

Brecksville Tow Uhl 49 Public Square] Tuesday, Oct, 14. 

Parma Heights Townhall, 6281 Pearl Rd.. do 

Warrensville. Heights: City Han, 4700 | Wednesday, 
3 Conter Rd,, mayor's 15. 
Mies. 

Chagrin Falls Library, 100 East Orange S 


Solon Village Hall, cannetl chambers, 
6316 SOM. Center Rd, 

2 Heights City Hall, mayor's office, 

Shaker fei hts City Hall, mayor's office, 


100 
University Heights City Mall, 2300 War- 


Date 


Monday, Oct. 6... 


renuville Center Rd, 


I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 


Remarks of New York State Supreme 
Court Justice John E. Cone, Chairman, 
Committee To Ban Teen-Age Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the members of the 
New York City Committee To Ban Teen- 
Age Weapons, of which John E. Cone, 
Justice of the New York State Supreme 
Court is the chairman, I am submitting 
the statement he made at the hearings 
before the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Wednesday, July 23, 1958. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed during the session H. R. 12850 
which prohibits traffic in switchblade 
knives. Led by Congressman James J. 
DELANEY, who first introduced this legis- 
lation in 1953, many Members of Con- 
gress, particularly from the New York- 
New Jersey area, sponsored identical 
bills. Congressman DELANEY and I tes- 
tified in favor of this legislation during 
the hearings before the Interstate and 


Foreign Commerce Committee in the 

House of Representatives. H. R. 12850 

passed the Senate on July 31, 1958. 

REMARKS OF New YORK STATE SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE JOHN E. CONE, CHAIRMAN, COMMIT- 
TEE To Ban TEEN-ACE WEAPONS, FOR DE- 
LIVERY AT HEARING OF UNITED STATES SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, JULY 23, 1958 


Tam John E. Cone, justice of the New York 
State Supreme Court. I am appearing here 
today as chairman of the Committee to Ban 
Teen-Age Weapons, 

Our group was formed last year in response 
to the sharp increase in juvenile delinquency 
experienced by New York City and State. 
Many public spirited citizens including 2 
Congressmen, 3 district attorneys, 8 State 
legislators, many judges, members of the 
clergy, educators, and community minded 
citizens helped organize our committee. 

Our purpose was to put more teeth in 
existing State, Federal, and city laws with 
the view of reducing the terrible incidence 
of youth crime. Our prime objective was to 
ban the switchblade knife and its successor 
the deadly gravity knife. 

In 1954, through the efforts of a similar 
committee as I now represent, the switch- 
blade knife was banned in New York State. 
As you now, these Knives open upon the 
Slight touch of a button. Certain knife 
manufacturers, seeking to circumvent the 
law, started to manufacture and advertise 
the grayity knife. This weapon opens and 
locks automatically at a quick flick of the 
wrist. Technically, they are not switchblade 
knives, but they are just as dangerous. 

It is worthy of note that last year the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency 
instituted an extensive study and field in- 
vestigation of the switchblade and gravity 
knife situation. The results of this survey 
fully supported and emphasized the need for 
this legislation. 
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The committee found that over 1 million 
switchblade and gravity knives are distrib- 
uted and sold each year in this country. 
These knives are sold chiefly to juveniles. 
Some 200,000 are imported, 

New York State and 11 other States took 
action in an attempt to halt the flow of these 
weapons into the hands of juveniles. This 
year New York outlawed the manufacture, 
sale, or possession of the gravity knife. The 
measure received overwhelming support in 
the State legislature. 

Helping to spark our drive were several of 
the major metropolitan newspapers and radio 
station WMGM. We realized, however, that 
despite our State law, we were relatively heip- 
less in fully meeting the challenge of the 
gravity and switchblade knives. Thousands 
ot these weapons were being bootlegged into 
the State from other countries and other 
States, These weapons had become the sym- 
bol, as well as the weapon of the teen-age 
gang. And they are still easy to purchase. 

Advertisements by mail-order houses, in 
sports magazines, In outdoor magazines, all 
offer these knives for sale. 

The only way the individual State can 
effectively-bar the switchblade and gravity 
knives and remove the handcuffs now bind- 
-ing law-enforcement officers, is for you to 
enact appropriate Federal legislation. You 
must prohibit their introduction into inter- 
state commerce, close the mails to them and 
ban their importation. 

Switchblade and gravity knives have no 
possible legitimate use. They can do noth- 
ing worth while that other types of knives 
cannot do better. A fish knife is more use- 
ful to a fisherman, a hunting knife to a 
hunter. Switchblades are good for just one 
thing—sneak attack. 

They can be easily concealed and called 
into action at a moment's notice. Their 
blade, like the tongue of a deadly snake, 
darts forth with great speed and force. 

You can see from the weapon that I hold 
in my hand that this is not the type of a 
knife we used when we were boys, or that the 
Boy Scouts used. This weapon is designed 
to be used exclusively for strong-armed 
purposes. 

In support of our stand, I would like to 
present you with the signatures of 250,000 
persons who have signed our petitions and 
have written post cards urging this legisia- 
tion. These people represent all walks of 
lives. One woman wrote to us saying that 
her son lost an eye because of the brutal 
switchblade knife. Teen-agers backed the 
proposed legislation, toa. 

It was heartening to us to receive the sup- 
port of the Camillus Cutlery Co., one of 
the Nation's foremost knife manufacturers. 
This group is represented here by Mr. Lewis 
A. Pinkussohn, Jr. This company has worked 
diligently to rid the market of the death 
dealing gravity and switchblade knives. 

Other leading citizens, such as City Coun- 
cellman Jack Kranis, State Senator Frank J. 
Pino, Albert M. Leavitt, president of the 
Youth Service League, Assemblyman Stanley 
Steingut. Representative Epwa F. KELLY, 
Captain Frederick Ludwig, to name a few, 
are largely responsible for calling the threat 
of this weapon to the attention of the public 
and for helping to pass the legislation in 
New York. 

The rest is up to you. You can strike a 
deadly blow at teen-age gangs, You can 
wrest the gravity knife and switchblade knife 
from the hands of the young hoodiums. You 
must grant approval to the bill now under 
consideration, and ban the gravity and 
switchblade weapons. Thank you. 
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Failure To Extend Public Law 480 Is Bad 
News for Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16,1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, time and 
again I have called on the leadership of 
this Congress for extension of the sur- 
plus disposal law, Public Law 480.. A 
prominent newspaper in the First Con- 
gressional District has done farmers a 
service by presenting an excellent edi- 
torial on the value of this legislation, 
and what the loss will mean to every- 
one—farmers and people who depend on 
@ prosperous agriculture indirectly for 
their income. 

The full impact of the failure to ex- 
tend this law is admirably described in 
the following article which appeared in 
the Waseca Journal, Waseca, Minn, and 
which was reprinted in the Faribault 
Daily News. 

This important law has been passed 
by both Houses of Congress. Since there 
is a difference in the two bills, they must 
go to conference. 
shocking to note that conferees have 
yet not been appointed: 

Bap News 

Every day the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress fails to reenact Public Law 480 spelis 
more bad news for the farmer. And the 
farmer has had plenty of bad news since 
June 30 when the law passed by the 83d 
Republican-controlled Congress expired. 

A few days ago the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued its report on the 
accomplishments of Public Law 480 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30. The 6.6 mil- 
lion metric tons exported under this law 
covers nearly every farm food and fiber 
commodity. 

Acclaimed as one of the greatest pieces of 
all agricultural legislation in all time, this 
Republican-sponsored law was largely re- 
sponsible for the increased export of farm 
products during the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

The increase was sizable, too, nearly 
double that of 1952—94 percent by volume, 
to be exact. x 

The law alone cannot take all of the 
credit for this outstanding Republican ac- 
complishment. Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson deseryes much of the 
credit. His agricultural attachés, 50 of 
them, serving in over 100 foreign countries, 
negotiated readjustments of tariff barriers, 
ironed out conflicts with producers abroad, 
and otherwise made possible the greatest 
export of farm products the world has ever 
known from any nation. 

Dairymen in this part of Minnesota should 
be particularly grateful for this legislation 
and its accomplishments. During the year 
ending June 30 dairy exports totaled 84,385,- 
000 pounds. 

Soybeans, which have become Waseca 
County's major crop, were supported on the 
home market through Public Law 480 ex- 
ports which totaled a staggering 402,814,000 
pounds of soybean oll. Corn in the amount 
of 24 million bushels was sold abroad and 


At this late date it is 


August 13 


the wheat surplus would be even worse were 
it not for the Public Law 480 export of 175,- 
435,000 bushels, to say nothing of the nearly 
37 million pounds of wheat flour. 

The export of beef was more than 11 mil- 
lion pounds while that of tallow was nearly 
5 times greater or 54,429,000 pounds. 

First Minnesota District Congressman AL 
Quix warned of the danger of letting the 
valuable farm legislation expire on June 26, 
4 days before the June 30 deadline. Now 
the opposition has no one to blame but 
themselves for the great loss that is being 
suffered every day by First District farmers. 

That loss will continue even beyond the 
day the law is reenacted, for it will take 
considerable time to get the massive export 
machinery in operation. In the meantime, 
foreign sales lost during the past several 
weeks show little chance of being recap- 
tured. 


National Defense Edzcation Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
poses of H. R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, have my full 
support. 

The greatest paradox in history is 
that here, in the world’s richest country, 
thousands of gifted youngsters are not 
able to use their abilities to the fullest, 
due to a lack of funds. Many people 
feel that the Federal Government should 
not directly participate in education. 
While I strongly support local control 
of primary and secondary school educa- 
tion, we must, as a Nation, develop to 
the fullest our greatest natural re- 
source—namely our youth. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
deserves a great deal of credit for the 
comprehensive bill they have prepared. 
Ever since January 1954, when I intro- 
duced the first bill which provided for a 
system of scholarships for those with 
unusual scientific abilities, I have felt 
very strongly that we must aid those 
who are intellectually gifted but unable 
to attend a college or university due to 
the lack of funds. The first Russian 
sputnik was the catalyst which finally 
brought the full attention of the Amer- 
ican people to our educational needs— 
particularly at the higher levels. ) 

The purposes of this bill are to assist in 
the improvement and strengthening of 
our educational system at all levels and 
to encourage able students to continue 
their education beyond high school. It is 
designed to accomplish these objectives 
by, first, establishing loan programs for 
students at institutions of higher educa- 
tion; second, providing grants to States 
for strengthening science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign language instruction 
in publie schools; third, establishing 
language institutes and area centers to 
expand and improve the teaching of lan- 
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guages; fourth, assisting in the expan- 
sion of graduate education; fifth, assist- 
ing in the improvement of guidance, 
counseling and testing programs; sixth, 
Providing for research and experimenta- 
tion in the use of television, radio, motion 
Pictures, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes; and, seventh, improve- 
ment of statistical services of State edu- 
cational agencies. 

America is confronted with a serious 
and continuing challenge in many fields. 
The challenge—in science, industry, gov- 
ernment, military strength, internation- 
al relations—stems from the forces of 
totalitarianism. This challenge, as well 
as our own goal of enlargement of life 
for each individual, requires the fullest 
Possible development of the talents of 
our young people. American education, 
therefore, bears a grave responsiblity in 
our times. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Amer- 
ica’s progress in many fields of endeavor 
in the years ahead—in fact, the very 
Survival of our free country—may de- 
Pend in large part upon the education 
we provide for our young people now. 

A number of provisions in the bill are 
aimed specifically at reducing the waste 
of needed talent which results when stu- 
dents with great potential ability drop 
out of school or college too soon. Several 
other provisions are designed to encour- 
age an improvement and expansion in 
the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages. Another provi- 
sion recognizes the need for more college 
teachers to prepare future scientists, 
teachers, and leaders in many fields. 

Although our national security is 
handicapped by shortages of highly 
trained persons in all fields of endeavor, 

many thousands of young people with 
high ability drop out of high school be- 
fore graduation or fail to attend college 
Subsequent to graduation. This is a loss 
not only to these young people, but to the 
Nation as a whole. The bill provides 


grants to support improved State and 


local programs of counseling, guidance, 
and testing to help identify able students 
and encourage them to remain in school 
and achieve their optimum of perform- 
ance based on their intelligence and apti- 
tude. The bill also provides a program 
of loans to college and university stu- 
dents to help those who need financial 
assistance to continue and complete their 
education. 

There are not many men such as 
Thomas Alva Edison who in spite of 
Poverty and humble beginnings have 
made such tremendous contributions to 
Mankind. What else might this genius 
have contributed to the world had he 
been able to take advantage of the loan 
Provisions of this bill at the age of 18 
in the year. 1865? How many sim- 
ilarly brilliant intellects have been lost 
to mankind, and are being lost every day, 
because of the inability to finance fur- 
ther study? This bill is a great step 
toward a better educated America. : 

It Is unfortunate that an amendment 
to the original bill struck out the pro- 
visions for a limited program of Federal 
Scholarships. One of the chief criticisms 
of the scholarship provision seemed to be 
based on the fact that there are already 
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private foundations as well as States of- 
fering scholarships. The main point 
these critics seemed to ignore is that in 
spite of this so-called abundance of 
scholarships, a large percentage of those 
high-school graduates qualified for col- 
lege, and capable of contrbuting greatly 
to this Nation’s welfare, do not attend 
college mostly due to financial reasons. 
The vast majority of scholarships do not 
come anywhere near covering the cost of 
the individual's college course. This was 
well pointed out in the report of the 
President's Committee on Education Be- 
yond High School: 

A recent survey covering 147 representative 
public and private colleges and universities 
during the period 1950-54 showed that nearly 
two-thirds of all scholarships paid less than 
20 percent of all the college expenses of the 
holders. Graduates reported a median total 
4-year expenditure of $5,020, of which only 
6.4 percent, or $320, came from scholarship 
funds. 

Unfortunately, due to the lack of ade- 
quate scholarships, many extremely bril- 
liant individuals are indiscriminately de- 
terred from following the avenues in 
which they could make their greatest 
contributions—not because of lack of in- 
terest but because of the economic diffi- 
culties of their parents. It has been said 
that it is discriminatory to give one in- 
dividual a scholarship and another a 
loan. But, is it not even more discrimi- 
natory—against our Nation as a whole— 
to deny an impoverished individual the 
right to make his contribution to society? 

It is my fervent hope that in the near 
future we will make even greater strides 
toward a better educated America by 
giving each individual the opportunity to 
fully develop his skills, physical or men- 
tal, regardless of his financial status. In 
this way this Nation will always con- 
tinue to lead the world in all forms of 
endeavor. 


A Dulles Formula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, probably 
the most perceptive and illuminating 
comments on the current Middle East 
crisis have been made by the noted col- 
umnist, Walter Lippmann. One of his 
recent articles clearly points out Amer- 
ica’s present position in this critical area, 
and I consider it well worth the atten- 
tion of our colleagues, The article 
follows: 

While we do not know much about the 
meeting at Peiping over the weekend between 
the Russians and the Chinese, we do know 
that it has added a new complication to a 
summit meeting. Khrushehev's original 
proposal had the great practical advantage 
that it looked to the Middle East without 
raising the problems of the Far East. On 
this essential point. Gen. de Gaulle's pro- 
posal took advantage of what really was an 
important concession, and offered to meet 
at the summit without Red China partici- 
pating. 
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But our own counter proposal, which in- 
sisted upon imbedding a summit meeting in 
in the Security Council, meant not only that 
Mao was not to be present but that Chiang 
had the right to be present and in case there 
was any voting under the Council's pro- 
cedure, to exercise a veto. 

Now Mr. Dulles has missed the bus, and 
if there is to be a summit meeting at all, 
we must expect that in one way or another 
Mao will have a part in it, 

In my own view I am unhappy and appre- 
hensive about the way we are being pushed 
backward with our minds confused into a 
summit meeting. For judging by Mr. Dulles“ 
press conference last week he has not cast 
himself in the role of a statesman who knows 
that to make progress toward stability in the 
Middle East he must give as well as take. 
He is playing the part of a litigating lawyer 
who hopes to win an argument. He is out to 
prove first, that the intervention in Lebanon 
and Jordan was legal. Having been done at 
the invitation of the legitimate governments, 
it is not, therefore, aggression. This is un- 
doubtedly true. And second, he means to 


turn the table, and charge the Russians and 


the United Arabs with indirect aggression. 
If someone had tried to devise a formula 
most likely to set off a rhetorical explosion 
which will poison the air, he could not have 
found a more surefire mischiefmaker. 

Someone to whom the President will listen 
should warn him that he will make a great 
mistake if he thinks that he can dominate 
the summit conference with charges of in- 
direct aggression. For the truth is that in- 
direct aggression—that is to say, propaganda, 
infiltration, bribery, subversion—is an old 
instrument of power politics, and in our time 
it is the way the cold war is fought. Both 
sides use it when they think they can do so 
to their own advantage. It would impair, 
not enhance, the President's moral credit if 
he were to become blindly self-righteous, 
and were to tell a knowing and skeptical ` 
world that we do not resort to what he calis 
indirect aggression and that only our ad- 
versaries do. 

Panama will be sitting on the Security 
Council, a living reminder of how the United 
States obtained the Canal Zone in order to 
build the canal. Guatemala was only re- 
cently the scene of a successful coup, pub- 
licly applauded by Mr. Eisenhower himself, 
to oust an anti-American and fellow travel- 
ing government. The President will be re- 
minded of what happened in Iran when 
Mossadegh was pushed out. Over the whole 
of the President’s denunciation of external 
interference against existing governments 
will hang the Dulles theory of the liberation 
of eastern Europe, and the obvious fact that 
if we knew a way to overturn the existing 
governments without the enormous risks of 
war, we should be only too happy to use 
that way. 

The central fact is that In the cold war 
today, the opportunities open to our adver- 
saries are much greater than those open to 
us. For we are opposing three big revolution- 
ary movements—the Russian, the Chinese, 
and the Arab—which has a potent appeal to 
the intellectual leaders and to the masses of 
backward countries. Not all countries are 
vulnerable to these revolutionary. move- 
ments. But a, great many countries are, 
and it is in them that indirect aggression 
works. Governments are not easily over- 
thrown from abroad unless there is already 
within the country a strong disposition to 
encourage and. to receive external aid. 

The thesis, propounded by Mr. Dulles and 
accepted by Mr. Eisenhower, amounts to a 
demand that in the weapons of the cold war, 
our adversaries shall disarm, and in effect 
acquiesce In their own military containment, 
as for example, by the remaining members 
of the Baghdad Pact. Mr. Dulles is telling 
the President to demand the impossible, and 
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national policies based on impossible de- 
mands are very unwise indeed. They are 
likely to lead a country into a dilemma where 
it must choose between a retreat which is 
humiliating and an advance which may be 
disastrous. 

Mr. Dulles Is concerned, and rightly so, by 
the progress of the revolutionary movement 
in the Middle East. But he is indulging in 
a legal daydream, and is in the highest 
degree unrealistic, if he thinks the President 
can induce Mr. Khrushchev, or the United 
Nations, to agree to a legal prohibition that 
is more than a pious platitude. It is a star- 
tling footnote to Mr. Dulles’ thesis that hav- 
ing announced his doctrine about indirect 
aggression on Thursday, he followed it up 
on Saturday by recognizing the revolutionary 
government of Iraq, presumably a product of 
indirect aggression. 

The real problem of the western states- 
men is to find the ground on which an ac- 
commodation can be reached with the revo- 
lutfonary movements which now dominate 
so much of Asia, and are reaching into Af- 
rica. That ground is not easy to find. But 
Mr. Dulles, it appears, is not seriously look- 
ing for it. He is too busy, too tired, too 
discouraged, too stale. What Mr. Dulles is 
doing is to resist and then to retreat, as 
generals do when they have no better option 
than to fight a series of rearguard actions. 

It is to look as if the Presi- 
dent, who has to be carried along by his 
advisers, needs the help of some fresher 
minds. 


Goal for the Next Congress, Creation of 
Commission on Country Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as this Con- 
gress nears adjournment, it is apparent 
to me that a tremendously important 
piece of legislation for the rural com- 
munities of our Nation will not be en- 
acted during this session. 

This is H. R. 13505, which I was priv- 
fleged to introduce along with my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Arkansas, 
Congressman Brooxs Hays, legislation 
which would establish a Commission on 
Country Life to study social and eco- 
nomic changes in rural communities. 

I regard it as unfortunate that this 
Congress has not taken steps to estab- 
lish a Commission on Country Life. In 
my remarks today, I intend to discuss at 
length the value of this proposed Com- 
mission, because I feel it should be one 
of the first orders of business for the 
next Congress. 

One sure way to determine the value 
of-such a commission is to study the 
trail-blazing accomplishments of a sim- 
ilar commission which existed in the 
past—a commission which made historic 
contributions to improved country liv- 
ing as we know it today. 

PURPOSE OF THE FIRST COMMISSION 

Fifty years ago, President Theodore 
Roosevelt created a commission of iden- 
tical purpose and objective. In a special 
message to Congress transmitting the 
report of this commission, the President 
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underscored the value and purpose of 
the group. 

The President wrote that the objective 
of the commission of 1908 was to call 
the farmer’s attention to the oppor- 
tunities for better business and better 
living on the farm. 

If country life is to become what it should 


The President added— 
and what I believe it ultimately will be 
one of the most dignified, desirable and 
sought-after ways of earning a living—the 
farmer must take advantage not only of the 
agricultural knowledge which is at his dis- 
posal, but of the methods which have raised 
and continue to raise the standards of living 
and of intelligence in other callings. 

Those engaged in all other industrial and 
commercial callings have found it necessary, 
under modern economic conditions, to organ- 
ize themselves for mutual advantage and for 
the protection of their own particular in- 
terests in relation to other interests. The 
farmers of every progressive European coun- 
try have realized this essential fact and have 
found in the cooperative system exactly the 
form of business combination they need. 

Now whatever the State may do toward 
improying the practice of agriculture, it is 
not within the sphere of any government to 
recognize the farmers’ business or recon- 
struct the social life of farming communities. 
It is, however, quite within its powers, which 
it can control for calling public atttention to 
the needs and the facts. 


The President clearly assessed the ac- 
complishments of the first Commission 
on Country Life in the same message. 

He wrote: 

The Commission has tried to help the 
farmers to see clearly their own problems 
and to see it as a whole; to distinguish 
clearly between what the Government can 
do and what the farmers must do for them- 
selves: and it wishes to bring not only the 
farmers but the Nation as a whole to realize 
that the growing of crops, though an essen- 
tial part, is only a part of country life. 

Crop growing is the essential foundation; 
but it is no less essential that the farmer 
shall get an adequate return from what he 
grows; and it is no less essential—indeed it 
is literally vital—that he and his wife and 
his children shall lead the right kind of 
life. 


President Roosevelt pointed out in that 
message that as a result of the Com- 
mission's findings— 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through which as prime agent the ideas 
the Commission stands for reach the people, 
should become without delay in fact a De- 
partment of Country Life, fitted to deal not 
only with crops, but also with all the larger 
aspects of life in the open country. 


The Chief Executive's philosophy in 
creating this Commission might well be 
considered as a guide for us who are 
encouraging a similar Commission to 
study today’s needs. . 

Our object— 


Wrote Theodore Roosevelt— 


should be to develop in the country com- 
munity the great Ideals of community life 
as of personal character. 


In listing the great general and im- 
Mediate needs of country life which 
stood out in the report, the President said 
that they included— 

Effective cooperation among farmers, to 
put them on a level With the organized 
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interests with which they do business * * * 

(and) a better means of communioation, 

including good roads and a parcels · post 

which the country people are everywhere, 

and rightly, unanimous in demanding. 
To these— 


He said 
may be added better sanitation, for easily 
preventable diseases hold several million 
country people in the slavery of continuous 
ill health. 


Years later, Gifford Pinchot wrote— 


The report of the Country Life Commis- 
sion was the first effective step ever taken 
in America toward the solution of the rural- 
life problem. 


He pointed out some examples of the 
progress which came to pass as a direct 
result of the Commission—advances in 
farm cooperation, in better roads, better 
schools, sanitation, and in rural electri- 
fication. > 

Today, the student of rural life can 
see the enormous good the first Commis- 
sion was responsible for. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service was a direct out- 
growth of the Commission’s recommend- 
ations as was the movement for better 
libraries, highways, and more advanced 
social and cultural outlets. 

THE NEED OF A COMMISSION TODAY ' 


The tremendous contributions of 
Theodore Roosevelt's Commission Coun- 
try Life serve to point up the need for 
a commission today. If-1908 country liy- 
ing needed a thorough study and explor- 
ation with a view to legislative action, 
certainly there is even a more urgent 
necessity for a commission in 1958. 

Certainly no Member in this Chamber 
can deny that enormous changes and 
shifts in modes of living have occurred 
in country communities during the past 
half-century. > 

Now, what does this bill propose and 
what objectives would it set out to ac- 
complish? 

Under the terms of the bill, a com- 
mission on country life would consist of 
25 members. Fifteen of these members 
would be appointed by the President of 
the United States—and of this number, 
not more than 9 would be affiliated with 
the same political party. From this 
group, the bill provides that the com- 
mission would select the Chairman and 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, from 
it’s membership. 

Five members would be appointed by 
the Vice President of the United States 
acting as Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate and five by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Of these groups of 
5, 3 would be from the majority party 
and 2 from the minority party. 

The duties of the Commission would 
be sixfold. 

The Commission would collect data 
and statistics to illustrate the major 
trends affecting country community liv- 
ing today. 

The Commission would then evaluate 
the data to isolate the major gaps be- 
tween the problems of country residents 
and the organized means to handle their 
problems. 

The Commission would—using inter- 
pretations drawn from the data—point 
out the need for cooperation between the 
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institutions, agencies, church groups 
nee organizations serving country peo- 
ple. 

The Commission would analyze the 
impact of technological developments on 
Current modes of UHving—as well as the 
means of earning a living in the country 
community. 

The Commission would assess the 
shifting composition of country com- 
munity population from the basis of 
Social and economic criteria. 

Finally the Commission would develop 
an overall blueprint of approach to be 
used as a masterplan for legislation and 
work to improve country living in the 
future. 

Within this framework, many current 
Problems besetting rural communities 
can be classified and studied, problems 
Such as bettering the standard of living 
for low-income farm families as well as 
hew marketing techniques and coopera- 
tive efforts on the part of community 
and church agencies to develop solutions. 

Mr. Speaker, the time was ripe during 
this session of Congress for the author- 
ization of such a Commission. The 
need will even be more crucial by the 
time the 86th Congress convenes in 
January. 

Support and enthusiastic work for the 
creation of such a Commission has been 
widespread. 

The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conferences—an organization within 
the Roman Catholic Church which is 
dedicated to the bettering of the social 
and economic status of rural life has 
long been in the forefront of any effort 
to improve rural living. e 

The Reverend Michael P. Dineen, 
executive secretary of the NCRLC, wrote 
me recently stating: 

On behalf of the officers and members of 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
may we commend you in your efforts to 
establish a second Presidential Country Life 
Commission. As you probably know, the 
NCRLO has supported its establishment 
from the very beginning and we are most 
Pleased that you are cosponsorjng the bill 
with Mr. Hays, 


Testimony before the House Family 
Farms Subcommittee shows that the 
National Council of Churches Commit- 
tee on Rural Life Commission and the 
National Lutheran Council are in solid 
support of this measure. 

Mr. E. W. Mueller, representing both 
organizations, testified that in his view— 

This Commission could put into focus and 
give real stature to the importance of agri- 
culture as a major industry and that the 
People would need to be concerned that our 
agricultural economy is sound and that life 
in the rural community is wholesome and 
complete, 


A prominent and highly regarded daily 
Newspaper in the First Congressional 
District of Minnesota has added its en- 
dorsement to this legislation. 

The Albert Lea Daily Tribune com- 
mented editorially not long ago that the 
bill contains a plan from which the en- 
tire world could well profit. 

The implications are enormous 


The Tribune said 


Out of such a study could come an agri- 
Culture prosperous beyond our wildest 
dreams, 3 
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This is a measure that deserves support of 
the entire United States—rich or poor, rural 
or urban, Republican or Democrat. It would 
appear the only loser would be the dema- 
gog who prospers from misinformation, dis- 
trust, and chaos, 


According to the bill, the Commission's 
life would extend for 2 years—at the con- 
clusion of which it would submit to the 
President and the Congress its final re- 
port which draws the entire body of data 
together and recommends certain legis- 
lation. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent—as well as all the people of the 
Nation—would have, Mr. Speaker, the 
recommendations and considered think- 
ing of a panel consisting of some of the 
most brilliant, incisive individuals in the 
country, representing spiritual, cultural, 
and economic areas of study. 

OUR NATION: A BENEFICIARY 


Our Nation would then be the bene- 
ficiary of this blueprint for legislation. 
Thus the work of the Commission would 
extend into the future—far beyond the 
time of its original expiration. 

If there is a more eloquent argument 
for this Commission than one written by 
Theodore Roosevelt, then I have not seen 
it. 

Fifty years ago, the President of the 
United States voiced-the enduring need 
of the Commission in words that are just 
as meaningful today as when they were 
uttered. 

I warn my countrymen— 


Roosevelt said } 
that the great recent progress made in city 
life is not a full measure of our civilization; 
for our civilization rests at bottom on the 
wholesomeness, the attractiveness, and the 
completeness as well as the prosperity of life 
in the country. . 

The men and women on farms stand for 
what is fundamentally best and most needed 
in our American life. Upon the develop- 
ment of country life rests ultimately our 
ability by methods of farming requiring the 
highest intelligence, to continue to feed and 
clothe the hungry nations; to supply the city 
with fresh blood; clean bodies and clear 
brains that can endure the terrific strain of 
modern life; we need the development of men 
in the open country who will be in the future, 
as in the past, the stay and strength of the 
Nation in time of war and its guiding and 
controlling spirit in time of peace. 


Hemisphere Summit Meet Sought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial from the New 
Orleans States of August 8, 1958, en- 
titled “Hemisphere Summit Meet 
Sought,” and an article from Editor & 
Publisher of July 26, 1958, entitled “Shop 
Talk at Thirty,” as follows: 

{From the New Orleans States of August 8, 
1958] 
HEMISPHERE SUMMIT Meer SOUGHT 

Agreement between Secretary of State 
Dulles and Brazilian President Juscelino 
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Kubitschek to seek a summit conference of 
American Presidents perhaps warrants a 
“this is where we came in” nse. 

Following the Dulles-Kubitschek talks, 
sources at the presidential palace in Brazil 
said the 21 American Ambassadors will meet 
in Washington next month. They will ar- 
range the chiefs of state conference which 
will seek to bind the countries of this hemi- - 
n closer both politically and economic- 
ally. 

It was just 2 years ago that 19 of the 21 
American Presidents met in Panama and 
signed a document which, as we recall, estab- 
lished in principle the same intent. 

Said the chiefs of state then: 

“The full realization of the destiny of 
America is inseparable from the economic 
and social development of its peoples and 
thereforé makes necessary the intensification 
of national and inter-American cooperative 
efforts to seek the solution of economic prob- 
lems and to raise the standards of living of 
the continent,” 

Two years ago this month the Organiza- 
tion of American States, seeking to imple- 
ment the principles of the declaration, met 
in Buenos Aires. 

That conferenc”, however, was an admitted 
failure. A discouraging pall was cast over 
hopes for closer harmony among the peoples 
of the hemisphere, 

And that was a meeting which the United 
States entered with the realization that we 
had not done our utmost toward advancing 
hemispheric solidarity; that our surplus 
farm products disposal program was hurting 
South America on the world market; that 
the Latin nations were suffering mounting 
deficits in their trade with this country; 
that our neighbors were smarting over being 
practically disregarded in our aid program. 

Those issues and problems were left un- 
resolved in 1956 and, against the background 
of critical world conditions, we even lost 
sight of their existence. Consequently dis- 
harmony festered. 

Now, once again, preparations are under 
way to convene another meeting of Ameri- 
can heads of state. 

There are differences this time, though, 
that may make the conference more pro- 
ductive: 

A United States Vice President Is mobbed 
in two South American countries. Commu- 
nism realizes Latin gains through this 
country’s default. A United States Secre- 
tary of State is greeted with “Dulles, go 
home" shouts in Rio de Janeiro. 

The events of the past 2 years, and prin- 
cipally of the past few months, demand that 
the next American summit meeting bear 
fruits. 


From Editor & Publisher of July 26, 1958] 
SHOP TALK r 30 
(By Robert U. Brown) 

If newspapers were guilty of pursuing all 
the special interests with which they are 
charged from time to time, they wouldn't 
have space or time for anything else. They 
wouldn't be newspapers, they would be 
puff sheets. 

The best defense newspapers have against 
these charges is to point out the number 
and variety of the complaints. If they were 
all justified no one would read a newspaper. 
If there is ever any justification for the 
charges they must apply to a small minority 
of newspapers. But those who criticize the 
press never give chapter and verse. It is 
easier to smear all with the same brush. 

The latest blast against the press comes 
this week from the paid lobbyist of the pro- 
tectionist tarif group. He is O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nationwide Commit- 
tee on Import-Export Policy which is made 
up of diversified industries and trades which 
oppose free-trade fearing recriprocal trade 
agreements and resulting competition. 
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In a press release Tuesday, Mr. Strackbein 
charged that freedom of the press “has 
been sullied and subverted ignominously by 
the great metropolitan press in the battle 
over the reciprocal trade p . 
said the predominant press has withheld 
from the public the facts and redsoning of 
the opposition, has played up the Govern- 
mentis side “after the manner of a sub- 
servient press in a dictatorship.” 

That's pretty strong language which he 
justifies by saying the press is a party in 
interest in the dispute. . 

“The importation free of duty of the many 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
newsprint and woodpulp used by newspapers 
of this country is something that the news- 
papers owe, for its preservation, to a duty- 
free binding agreed to in two trade agree- 
ments; and the gratitude shown by the press 
for this favor engineered by the State De- 
partment 20 years ago is a wondrous tribute 
to the power that Government can gain over 
the souls of men, purportedly free and hon- 
orable, when it knows the chemistry and 
biology of gratitude.” 

This allegation is ridiculous. The Impor- 
tation of newsprint has been duty free since 
1913. It is asinine to contend that news- 


papers are paying off a 45-year-old obligation 


in their treatment of news about the re- 
ciprocal trade program. There probably 
isn’t 1 newspaperman in 10 that knows 
newsprint is duty-free, and there probably 
isn’t 1 in 100 that knows it has been so 


for 45 years, 


Hold That Camel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, no 
more forceful picture of our Government 
can be conceived than that of the prover- 
bial camel with its head in the tent. 
Experience has demonstrated that a pro- 
gram once begun, as an emergency, as 
an experiment, as a weak or compromise 
piece of legislation, seldom disappears, 
but rather, with the head of the beast 
once in the door of the tent, the camel 
soon has worked his way completely in- 
side, and things become crowded indeed, 
Such is the promise of the TVA. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Times Recorder 
of Zanesville, Ohio, for August 7, 1958, 
asks Congress to act with caution: 

Hou THAT CAMEL 


TVA, the socialistic camel that got its 
nose in the free enterprise tent awhile back, 
is doing some more shoving. Senate bill 
1869, passed by that body last year, and 
recently approved by tlie House Public Works 
Committee, proposes to expand the service 
area of this tax-built, tax-consuming (but 
not tax-produced) power octopus by 25,000 
square miles—so that it might logically be 
called the “Mississippi Valley Authority.” 
Purther, and perhaps more devastatingly, it 
proposes for the first time in the sad history 
of Government-operated businesses to sell 
bonds ($750 million worth) to the investing 
public and incidentally bypass congressional 
control, 

With the passage of this bill, Uncle Sam 
would be giving the taxpayers the back of 
his hand, since it would wipe out the pres- 
ent requirement that TVA repay to the 
Treasury in 40 years the $1.2 billion of tax 


money now owed. Repayment would only 


be made after the bondholders’ claims are 


paid, and TVA could use its power revenues 
(which should go to the Treasury) to build 
still more producing capacity without con- 
gressional approval. 

It does not take\much imagination to see 
this camel (which we might as well start 
calling the Mississippi Lower Authority) 
kicking the whole private tax-paying electric 
power industry out of the tent. With the 
continuance of such unbridied expansion 
there can be no other outcome. And yet, 
that is but the beginning of the end. With 
electric power generation completely in Fed- 
eral hands, the “nationalization” (a nice 
word for seizure) of all industry and all 
business would logically follow. The plan- 
ners doubtless have the details worked out 
now—a progression of control.so gradual we 
would never be quite sure at what point, or 
on what day, we finally became slaves. 

Congress, to save its own waning prestige 
and to check the erosion of its powers by the 
williwaws from the White House and the 
snows from the Supreme Court, should arise 
in whatever might it still possesses and re- 
ject legislation degrading to that body. But 
the Senate has already passed this bill. And 
unless there are cries of outrage from home, 


the House, stricken with adjournment fever, 


will pass it—and quickly. 

But Americans who cherish any hopes for 
capitalism, to say nothing of ever getting 
the Government out of business, must not 
let this happen, 


Retirement Eyed by Librarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, Speak- 
er, kindly, patient, and understanding, 
Mrs. Marie Tinsley Smith, who has 
served San Leandro so faithfully, will fin- 
ish a chapter of her life when she goes 
into retirement. 

Leona Ward, colorful and capable 
writer of the Hayward Daily Review, re- 
ports on the story of her life, service, and 
accomplishments in the following article 
published on August 5, 1958: 

RETIREMENT EYED BY LIBRARIAN 
(By Leona Ward) 

San Leanpro.—On November 1, just 20 
years to the day since she came to San 
Leandro as city librarian, Mrs. Marie Tinsley 
Smith will retire. 

Her term of service, marked by the city's 
phenomenal growth, has seen the library 
expand from a tiny reading room with a few 
hundred volumes and one librarian, to an 
institution with 67,000 volumes and a staff 
of 23. 

Soon a $1.5 million modern community 
library and cultural center will replace the 
40-year-old outworn and outgrown library 
structure on grounds that include the pres- 
ent site at 302 Estudillo Avenue. 

“I am content to leave,” says Mrs. Smith, 
“with a besutiful building to become a 
reality in 1960, with so many dreams come 
true in the matter of. service and personnel, 
and with the city growing so rapidly and 
yet so well.“ 

RICH HERITAGE 

Behind her Mrs. Smith will leave a rich 
heritage of weatern lore—a collection of 
hundreds of volumes of what she calls Cali- 
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fornia. Actually they cover all the Western 
States: Washington, Oregon, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The beautiful and rare books she loves, 
now crowded into makeshift shelves, will one 
day find themselves in the spacious Call- 
fornia room of the new library. 

“There they'll have ample space to preen 
themselves,“ she said. 

“There people may browse and enjoy them, 
beautiful bindings, fine print, rare illustra- 
tions, and especially the contents—all the 
glamor and adventure of life in the thirties, 


' forties, and fifties, when a new State was 


struggling to be born.” 3 

All California books are interesting to her, 
whether acquired through routine channels 
or discovered like a rare stone in a pile of 
rubble. j 

People moving away often ¢all the library 
to come and get some books. Always, fingers 
crossed, Mrs. Smith has hastened to comply. 

HISTORY BOOK 

“Sometimes there has lurked among the 
boxes of old books a rare book.on California 
history or an emigrant’s journal, and we 
have rejoiced.” 

For example: When an old time residence 
was leveled to make room for the new 
Lucky Store, there was Harlan's “California 
46 to '88"—a proud addition to the library 
collection,’ 

A cherished part of the collection is Wil- 
nam Heath Davis’ Sixty Years in California 
and Seventy-five Years in California. Hence, 
when & young man doing research on Davis’ 
life sought out Mrs. Smith for help, it was 
her pleasure to refer him to Davis’ daughter, 
Miss Lilly Davis, then living across the street 
from the library. ; 

When later, Andre F. Rolle released his 
book, William Heath Davis, Mrs. Smith made 
haste to acquire it—with a “strangely ex- 
citing feeling of haying helped in a small 
way to produce it.” 

Big Oak Flat Road is another in which 
Mrs. Smith ‘shared the authors’ jubilation, 
having watched Mrs, Emil Schlichtmann of 
San Leandro (Mrs. Schlichtmann and Mrs. 
Paden, coauthors) through some of the 
preliminary research in the library. 

R. R. Stuart, who wrote a history of San 
Leandro while she looked over his shoulder, 
helped her to acquire Mrs. Mae Helen Bacon 
Boggs’ book “My Playhouse was a Concord 
Coach,” an astounding collection of news- 
paper clippings and other material on those 
who made California history between 1822- 
88. 
Excitement is a mild word for the feelings 
that beset her when she opened a parcel one 
day from the head of a historical society in 
the valley, Inside was a Thompson and West 
atlas of Alameda County containing a map of 
early San Leandro which the curator thought 
seemed more suitable in this vicinity. 

Inherited from her predecessor was a rare 
set of leatherbound works of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft, a gift from A. B. Cary, son of J. K. 
Cary, donor of the library site. 

One last gift that is particularly meaning- 
ful in the library collection came from Mr. 
and Mrs, George Helms (she’s a 36-year 
veteran on the library board of trustees). 
It is the Pony Express published at Placer- 
ville, from the first copy of volume 1, June 
1839. * 

Under the subject Good Topics To Browse 
In, Mrs. Smith has her Western Americana 
library cataloged as follows: Story of Cali- 
fornia’s Constitution and Laws; Fun and 
Recreation in Early California; Entertain- 
ment in California; Beauty Spots; Big Trees, 
Oldest Things on Earth; Water and Power; 
Cable Cars in the San Francisco Hills; Call- 
fornia'’s Medical Story; Agriculture; the Chi- 
nese in San Francisco; Vigilantes; Mormons; 
Fine Presses and Newspaper Men; Cattle In- 
dustry; Cattle Tralls; Trappers and Trail- 
blazers; Women as Pioneers; Early Doctors, 
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Outlaws and Crime; Hawaiian History; The 
Northwest and Its Opening; The Donner 
Party; Missions of California; Gold Rush 
Days; The Wine Industry; Architecture; In- 
ternational Expositions; Gardening; Pony 
Express; Overland Mail; Artists in the West; 
Early Transportation; Railroads and Their 
Builders; Santa Fe Trail; Sacajawea and the 
Lewis and Clark Party: Spanish Period in 
California History; Junipero Serra and the 
Padres; Educational Institutions; History of 
Banking in California; History of Bench and 
Bar in California; Russians in California; 
French: Chinese; Old Spanish Ranchos; San 
Francisco, Glamorous City; California 
Writers; Political Leaders; Intrepid Travelers, 


Carrying the Mail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the East Texas, the official publi- 
cation of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce. The author, Hubert Harri- 
son, was executive director for 30 years, 
serving tirelessly the East Texas com- 
munity. His short graphic analysis of 
the meaning of a stamp is typical of his 
thoughtful understanding and expres- 
sion, which his many friends will always 
remember: 

CARRYING THE MAIL 
(By Hubert M, Harrison, Dallas, Tex.) 

American business has developed a pride 
in getting the job done well, which reflects 
itself in our marvelous progress. 

In the oilfields the common expression 
for doing a good job is “carrying the mail.” 
There is in this an implied compliment to 
the American postal system that is not usu- 
ally recognized. In spite of storms, icy 
Toads, broken wires, raging blizzards, or 
blazing heat, the mail must go through. 

A stamp is the world’s greatest bargain. 
It is an investment in a miracle of modern 
efficiency, One stamp commands the ef- 
forts of countless thousands of men and 
Women throughout this Nation and other 
Nations, who carry the mail to the ends of 
the earth, on foot, horseback, dogsleds, in 
automobiles, trucks, trains, ships, and air- 
Planes. A stamp is the magic cachet that 
Carries its message of love to the home circle 
from the absent one; it will rekindle celes- 
tial fires on the altar of a mother’s heart; it 
Will convey comfort and cheer to the sick; 
it will encourage the downhearted; it will 
inspire the slothful; it will cheer the almost 
forgotten friend; it will steal into the home 
where there is the hush of death and help 
to soften the blow of crushing sorrow; it 
Will recall the absent son to the ideals 
learned at his mother's knee; it will bring 
laughter and joy to the saddened heart; it 
will carry your thoughtful message of con- 
Gratulations in an eventful hour; it will 
Start in motion a chain of human contacts 
that will promote projects and change the 
life of a community. 

With a stamp you can conjure miracles and 
Summon to your service a train of minions 
that march like an army with banners. 
With a stamp you can play upon the strings 
Of some understanding heart with that 
Priceless gift of congenial and sympathetic 
communion with an absent friend. 

All this you can buy with a stamp. 
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You Can’t Eat Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I send to the desk an edi- 
torial from the Anderson Independent of 
August 11, 1958, entitled “A Negro Leader 
Cites the Facts; Says ‘You can't Eat 
Integration.’ ” 

The editorial is based on writings of 
Davis Lee, a Negro newspaper publisher 
and editor, who says, among other 
things: 

If the liberals and agitators are the Negro’s 
friend and southern whites are his enemies, 
then someone needs to protect him from his 
friends. 


In addition, Lee says that Negroes can- 
not eat integration. 

The Anderson Independent sums up 
its editorial most appropriately with the 
comment that Lee's views are widely 
prevalent among the level-headed Ne- 
groes in all walks of life, contrary to the 
professional propagandizers and paid 
agitators of the NAACP. 

Mr. President, no truer words were 
said regarding the situation in my State. 
Were it not so, then we would be having 
the same terrible riots and race problems 
that we have seen in other places in 
recent years. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A Necro LEADER CITES THE Facts: Says “You 
Can't Eat INTEGRATION” 


Davis Lee is the publisher of a number of 
Negro newspapers, including the Herald, 
which appears weekly in Anderson. 

Recently he is reported to have spoken 
in Anderson at a meeting at Delia Street 
Holiness Church, and is quoted as saying: 

“Better citizenship is more than register- 
ing and voting. You must become a part of 
the community in which you live and as- 
sume the responsibility of good citizenship.” 

And editorially he had timely comment on 
the integfation-segregation issue which has 
threatened to destroy long standing friend- 
ships. 

“The liberals who are frothing at the 
mouth and shedding crocodile tears over the 
plight of the poor Negro in the South, will 
gladly offer him integration, but won't give 
him a job or provide his family with cloth- 
ing or bread. 

“The southerners don't want him to hare 
integration, but they will gladly give him a 
job, and help clothe and feed his family. 

“The liberals will open their schools to 
Negro children, but they won't hire many 
Negroes as teachers. The South won't ad- 
mit the Negro children to its schools, but 
they will give the Negro his own school 
manned by teachers of his own race. And 
all of this is given without cost. 

“There are forms of segregation that are 
Gegrading and humiliating, but to have 
one's own school and teachers is not one of 
them. Giving the Negro his own school and 
teachers is more in keeping with that con- 
cept of freedom, just and equal opportunity 
that the Founding Fathers had in mind 
than an integrated system of education.” 
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Publisher Lee continued: 

“Not once during our existence hes the 
South attempted to tell the people of the 
North, East, and West how to run their 
schools, churches, etc., and in no section of 
this country does the Negro enjoy the edu- 
cational, employment and economic oppor- 
tunities which he enjoys in the South. 

“The labor unions are pouring thousands 


‘of dollars into this integration movement, 


yet southern Negroes are working at jobs 
that northern Negroes cannot get, because 
the unions will not accept them as members, 

“There are more Negro carpenters, brick- 
layers and building contractors in North and 
South Carolina than there are in the 33 inte- 
grated States. Negroes can’t eat integra- 
tion. They need jobs. They need the op- 
portunity to develop their talents, skills, and 
abilities in fields of their own choosing, 
The South is the only section in this Nation 
that offers such opportunities. 

“If these liberals and agitators are the 
Negro's frlend and southern whites are his 
enemies, then someone needs to protect him 
from his friends.” 

Lee’s views prevail widely among level- 
headed Negroes in all walks of life, contrary 
to the professional propagandizers and paid 
agitators of the NAACP, 


Why the United States Must Continue Its 
Nonrecognition of Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time one hears various arguments 
being advanced that the United States 
Government would be moré realistic and 
intelligent in serving its own long-range 
interests if it were to give official recog- 
nition to the Communist regime in 
Peiping and support its admission to the 
United Nations. The President and the 
Secretary of State have repeatedly stated 
the reasons why such action would, on 
the contrary, be completely unrealistic 
and a dangerous disservice to our in- 
terests to those of our allies in the Far 
East and to freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

A comprehensive reexamination of the 
arguments pro and con has just been re- 
leased by the State Department. It 
makes crystal clear that our Govern- 
ment's position is not based on emotion- 
alism over Korea, or blindness to facts, 
or sheer stubbornness, as sometimes 
charged; it is based on the most realistic 
recognition and hardheaded evaluation 
of all the facts, including the key fact 
of the behavior of the Chinese Com- 
munist government. It stubbornly re- 
fuses to change its international con- 
duct so as to qualify for recognition or 
admission to the United Nations. It is 
its own actions, not ours, that keep it 
excluded. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
State Department memorandum is in- 
cluded: 

Policy toward Communist China has 
been an important issue since the Commu- 
nists came to power there, and it is of criti- 
cal significance to the United States and the 
free world today. In the United States the 
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issue is a very real one to the vast majority 
of the people. As a result of Korean and 
Chinese Communist aggression in Korea, the 
United States suffered 142,000 casualties, 
bringing tragedy to communities all over 
the country. Nevertheless, despite the 
emotions thus engenered and the abhor- 
rence of the American people for the brutal- 
ity and utter lack of morality of Communist 
systems, the policy of the United States 
Government towards China has necessarily 
been based on objective considerations of 
national interest. It also reflects a continu- 
ing appraisal of all available facts. 

Basically the United States policy of not 
extending diplomatic recognition to the 
Communist e in China proceeds from 
the conviction that such recognition wouid 
produce no tangible benefits to the United 
States or to the free world as a whole and 
would be of material assistance to Chinese 
Communist attempts to extend Communist 
domination throughout Asia, It is not an 
inflexible policy which cannot be altered to 
meet changed conditions. If the situation 
in the Far East were so to change in its 
basic elements as to call for a radically dif- 
ferent evaluation of the threat Chinese 
Communist policies pose to United States 
and free world security interests, the United 
States would of course readjust its present 
policies. However, the course of events in 
the Far East since the establishment of the 
Chinese Communist regime in 1949 has thus 
far confirmed the United States view that 
its interests and those of the free world are 
best served by withholding diplomatic recog- 
nition from the regime in Peiping. 

The basic considerations on which United 
States policy toward China rests are two- 
fold. First, the Soviet bloc, of which Com- 
munist China is an important part, is en- 
gaged in a long-range struggle to destroy 
the way of life of the free countries of the 
world and bring about the global dominion 
of communism. The Chinese Communist 
regime has made no secret of its fundamen- 
tal hostility to the United States and the 
free world as a whole nor of its avowed in- 
tention to effect their downfall. Todhy its 
defiance of and attacks on the non-Com- 
munist world have reached a level of inten- 
sity that has not been witnessed since the 
Korean war. The second basic factor ls that 
East Asia is ly vulnerable to the 
Communist offensive because of the proxim- 
ity of the free countries of that area to 
Communist China, the inexperience In self- 
government of those which have recently 
won their independence, their suspicions of 
the West inherited from their colonial past, 
and the social, political, and economic 
changes which inevitably accompany their 
drive toward modernization, 

The Chinese Communists see the victory 
of communism in Asin as inevitable; and 
now that they control the vast population 
and territory of mainland China they are 
utilizing the advantages these give to en- 
compass their ends. Chinese Communist 
leaders have shown by their words and their 
acts that they are not primarily interested 
in promoting the welfare of their people 
while living at peace with their neighbors. 
Their primary purpose 1s to extend the Com- 
munist resolution beyond their borders to 
the rest of Asia and thence to the rest of 
the world. Liu Shao-chi, the second-rank- 
ing member of the Chinese Communist 
Party has said: “The most fundamental and 
common duty of Communist Party mem- 
bers is to establish communism and trans- 
form the present world into a Communist 
world.” Mao Tse-tung himself has said 
that his regime's policy is “to give active 
support to the national independence and 
liberation movements in countries in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America.“ That these are 
not empty words was shown by Chinese 
Communist aggression in Korea and pro- 
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vision of arms and other assistance to the 
Communist rebels in Indochina. 

United States policy in Asia, as elsewhere 
In the world, is to promote the domestic 
welfare and to strengthen the independence 
of free nations. Because of the proximity 
of many Asian nations to mainland China 
and the disparity in size and power between 
them and Communist China, this can be 
done only if the Communist threat is neu- 
tralized. The first need of United States 
policy in the Far East is to deter Com- 
munist aggression, else the free nations 
would be in grave danger of succumbing to 
Communist pressures before they had gath- 
ered the strength with which to resist them. 
The United States has sought to accomplish 
this by military assistance to the nations 
directly in the path of Chinese Communist 
expansion—Korea, Taiwan, and Vietnam— 
and by a system of mutual defense arrange- 
ments with other nations of the area, We 
have been successful in this effort and 
since 1954 the Chinese Communists have not 
been able to make further gains through the 
open use of military force. 

The measures the United States and its 
allies in Asia have taken to preserve the 
security of the free nations of the area are 
of vital interest to the other free nations 
of the world. Loss of the rest of East Asia 
to communism could have a disastrous effect 
on the free world’s ability to resist effectively 
the encroachments of communism elsewhere, 
The consequences for Australia and New 
Zealand would be especially serious. Loss 
of the islands of the West Pacific and of 
the Southeast Asian peninsula would isolate 
these countries and place them in a stra- 
tegically exposed and dangerous position, 

Efforts to halt further Communist expan- 
sion cannot be confined to military deter- 
rence alone. Countermeasures against 
Chinese Communist subversion and political 
infiltration are equally necessary. This is 
especially so as, since 1955, Peiping has in- 
creasingly resorted to ganda, subver- 
sion, people's, diplomacy,” and political 
maneuvering in its dealings with its Asian 
neighbors. Pieping seeks to win by this 
means what it apparently does not dare 
attempt through military conquest. The 
United States therefore considers that in 
preserving the peace and security of Asia 
it is ds important to be alert to the threat 
of subversion as to that of open military 
attack. 

In the effort to block Peiping's attempts 
to extend Communist rule in Asia the with- 
holding of diplomatic recognition is an im- 
portant factor. The extension of diplomatic 
recognition by a great power normally car- 
ries with it not only increased access to 
international councils but enhanced inter- 
national standing and prestige as well. De- 
nial of recognition on the other hand is a 
positive handicap to the regime affected and 
one which makes it that much the more 
dificult for it to pursue its foreign policies 
with success. One basic purpose of United 
States nonrecognition of Communist China 
is to deny it these advantages and to that 
extent limit its ability to threaten the se- 
curity of the area. Tr 

In the case of China there are special con- 
siderations which influence United States 
policy with regard to recognition. For one 
thing, although the Chinese Communists 
have seized the preponderant bulk of China, 
they have not completed their conquest of 
the country. The generally recognized legit- 
imate Government of China continues to 
exist and in Talwan is steadily developing 
its political, economic and military strength. 
The Government of the Republic of China 
controls the strategic island of Taiwan and 
through its possession of a sizable military 
force—one of the largest on the side of the 
free. world in Asia—presents a significant 
deterrent to renewed Chinese Communist ag- 
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gression. Recognition of Communist China 
by the United States would seriously cripple, 
if not destroy altogether, that Government 
On the other hand, continued United States 
recognition and support of the Republic of 
China enables it to challenge the claim of 
the Chinese Communists to represent the 
Chinese people and keeps alive the hopes of 
those Chinese who are determined eventual- 
ly to free their country of Communist rule, 

Recognition of Communist China by the 
United States would have an adverse effect 
on the other free governments of Asia which 
could be disastrous to the cause of the free 
world in that part of the world. Those na- 
tions which are closely allied to the United 
States and are striving to maintain their 
independence on the perimeter of Chinese 
Communist power, especially Korea and Viet- 
nam, would be profoundly confused and de- 
moralized. They would interpret such ac- 
tion as abandonment of thelr cause by the 
United States. They might reason that their 
only hope for survival lay in desperate meas- 
ures, not caring whether these threatened 
the peace of the area and the world. Gov- 
ernments farther removed from the borders 
of China would see in American recognition 
of Communist China the first step in the 
withdrawal of the United States from the 
Far East. Without the support of the United 
States they would be unable long to defy the 
will of Peiping; and some would probably 
conclude that their wisest course would be 
speedily to seek the best terms obtainable _ 
from Peiping. Needless to say, these de- 
velopments would place the entire free world 
position in Asia in the gravest peril. 

Another special consideration in the case 
of China is that large and influential over- 
seas Chinese communities exist in most of 
the countries of southeast Asia, The efforts 
of these countries to build healthy free so- 
cieties and to develop their economies would 
be seriously retarded if these communities 
were to fall under the sway of the Chinese 
Communists; and a grave threat of Commu- 
mist subversion through these overseas com- 
munities would arise. Recognition of Com- 
munist China by the United States and the 
decline in the fortunes of the Republic of 
China which would inevitably result would 
have such a profound psychological effect on 
the overseas Chinese that it would make in- 
evitable the transfer of the loyalties of large 
numbers to the Communist side. This in 
turn would undermine the abluty of the host 
countries to resist the pressures tending to 
promote the expansion of Chinese Commu- 
nist influence and power. 

Still another factor which must be con- 
sidered in the case of China is the effect 
which recognition of the Communist regime 
would have on the United Nations. Recogni- 
tion of Pefping by the United States would 
inevitably lead to the seating of Peiping in 
that body. In the view of the United States 
this would vitiate, if not destroy, the United 
Nations as an instrument for the mainte- 
nance of international peace, The Korean 
war was the first and most important effort 
to halt aggression through collective action 
in the United Nations, For Communist 
China, one of the, parties against which the 
effort of the United Nations was directed, to 
be seated in the United Nations while still 
unpurged of its aggression and defying the 
will of the United Nations in Korea, would 
amount to a confession of failure on the part 
of the United Nations and would greatly re- 
duce the prospects for future successful ac- 
tion by the United Nations against aggres- 
sion. Moreover, the Republic of China is a 
charter member in good standing of the 
United Nations and its representatives there 
have contributed importantly to the con- 
structive work of that organization. If the 
Tepresentatives of the Chinese Communist 
regime were to be seated in their place and 
given China’s veto tn the Security Councll, 
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the ability of that body in the future to dis- 
charge the responsibility it has under the 
charter for the maintaining of international 
peace and security would be seriously 
impaired. 

Those who advocate recognition of the 
Chinese Communists often assume that by 
the standards of international law applied 
to such cases the Peiping regime is entitled 
to diplomatic recognition. In the view of 
the United States diplomatic recognition is 
a privilege and not a right, Moreover, the 
United States considers that diplomatic 
recognition is an instrument of national 
policy which it is both its right and its duty 
to use in the enlightened self-interest of the 
Nation. However, there is reason to doubt 
that even by the tests often cited in Inter- 
national law the Chinese Communist regime 
qualifies for diplomatic recognition. It does 
not rule all China, and there is a substantial 
force in being which contests its claim to do 
so. The Chinese Communist Party, which 
holds mainland China in its grip, is a tiny 
minority comprising less than 2 percent of 
the Chinese people, and the regimentation, 
brutal repression, and forced sacrifices that 
have characterized its rule have resulted in 
extensive popular unrest. To paraphrase 
Thomas Jefferson's dictum, this regime cer- 
tainly does not represent “the will of the 
populace, substantially declared.” Finally, 
it has shown no intention to honor its inter- 
national obligations. One of its firat acts 
was to abrogate the treaties of the Republic 
of China except those it chose to continue. 
On assuming power it carried out a virtual 
confiscation without compensation of the 
properties of foreign nationals, including im- 
mense British investments notwithstanding 
the United Kingdom's prompt recognition of 
it. It has failed to honor various commit- 
ments entered into since, including various 
provisions of the Korean Armistice and the 
Geneva accord on Vietnam and Laos, as well 
as the “agreed announcement of September 
1955,” by which it pledged itself to permit all 
Americans in China to return home ex- 
peditious)y. 

The United States policy toward recogni- 
tion of Communist China is then based on 
a carefully considered judgment of the na- 
tional interest. Nonrecognition of Peiping, 
coupled with continued recognition and 
support of the Republic of China, facilitates 
the accomplishment of United States policy 
objectives in the Far East. Recognition of 
Peiping would seriously hinder accomplish- 
ment of these objectives and would facilitate 
the advance of Communist power in Asia. 

In the process of determining its policy 
toward China the United States has taken 
into account the various statements and 
arguments advanced by proponents of ex- 
tending diplomatic recognition to Petping. 
One of the most commonly advanced rea- 
sons for recognition is that reality must be 
recognized and 600 million people cannot 
be ignored. While superficially appealing 
both statements themselves overlook the 
realities of the situation. United States pol- 
icy is, of course, based on full appreciation of 
the fact that the Chinese Communist regime 
is currently in control of mainland China. 
However, it is not necessary to have diplo- 
matic relations with a regime in order to 
deal with it. Without extending diplomatic 
recognition the United States has partici- 
pated in extended negotiations with Chinese 
Communist representatives, in the Korean 
and Indochina armistice negotiations and 
more recently in the ambassadorial talks in 
Geneva. Similarly, United States policy 
in no sense ignores the existence and the 
aspirations of the Chinese people. Its at- 
titude toward the people of China remains 
what it historically has been, one of friend- 
ship and sympathetic understanding. It is 
nonetheless clear that our friendship for the 
Chinese people must not be permitted to 
blind us to the threat to our security which 
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the Communist regime in China now pre- 
sents. Moreover, the United States is con- 
vinced that the Chinese Communist regime 
does not represent the e will or aspirations 
of the Chinese people And that our policy of 
withholding recognition from it is in actu- 
ality In their ultimate interest. 

It is sometimes contended that by recog- 
nition of Communist China it would be pos- 
sible to exert leverage on the Peiping regime 
which might ultimately be successful in 
weakening or even breaking the bond with 
Moscow. Unfortunately, there is no evidence 
to support this belief and there are important 
reasons why it is unlikely. The alliance be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping is one of long 
standing; it traces its origin to the very 
founding of the Chinese Communist Party in 
1921, in which representatives of the Com- 
intern played an important role, It is based 
on a common ideology and on mutually-held 
objectives with respect to the non-Commu- 
nist world, All recent evidence points to 
the closeness of the tie between the Chinese 
Communists and the U. S. S. R. rather than 
in the other direction. The Chinese Com- 
munists were outspoken in championing the 
armed intervention of the Soviets in Hungary 
and have given unqualified endorsement to 
the execution of Nagy and the other leaders 
of the Hungarian revolt. They were also 
leaders in the recent Communist bloc attack 
on Yugoslavia for its attempts to pursue 
national policies independent of Kremlin 
control. These and other facts make it ap- 
parent that the two partners in the Sino- 
Soviet alliance clearly realize their mutual 
dependence and attach great importance to 
bloc unity vis-a-vis the free world. 

Furthermore, the alliance with the 
U. S. S. R. has a special importance for the 
Chinese Communists since it provides them 
with a dependable source of arms and mili- 
tary supplies. The Chinese Communist 
leaders, including Mao Tse-tung himself, 
came to power through thelr command of 
military force. They are therefore keenly 
conscious of the importance of military force 
to keep themselves in power against domestic 
and external opposition and to achieve the 
goals of their foreign policy. It is scarcely 
credible that they would dare risk any course 
of action which could lead to loss of their 
source of military supplies. For this reason 
alone, it would seem unrealistic to believe 
that recognition of Peiping by the United 
States or any other leading nation would 
have the effect of tempting the Chinese Com- 
munists to play a Titoist“ role. « 

In fact the opposite is quite likely to be the 
result. Were the United States to grant dip- 
lomatic recognition to Peiping—with all that 
this would entail by way of enhanced inter- 
national prestige—its leaders would most 
likely feel confirmed in the correctness of 
their policies and the advantages of con- 
tinued close cooperation with Moscow. 

It is often alleged that recognition of Com- 
munist China is a necessary step in expand- 
ing trade relations with that country. For 
the United States this is, of course, not a 
consideration, since the United States em- 
bargoes trade with Peiping under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act as a result of the Korean 
war. But even for countries which so desire 
to expand trade with mainiand China, the 
facts do not support the contention that 
trade is dependent on recognition. To the 
contrary, Great Britain, which recognized 
Communist China in 1950, has found that 
she buys more goods from Communist China 
than Communist China buys from her. West 
Germany on the other hand does not recog- 
nize Peiping and enjoys a favorable trade 
balance with the mainland China. In any 
case, trade opportunities with Communist 
China are severely limited by a shortage of 
foreign exchange which is likely to persist 
for many years to come. Moreover, such 
trade would always be at the mercy of Com- 
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munist policies. Peiping uses trade as a 
means of exerting on the trading 
partner whenever it deems this to be ex- 
pedient. A striking example is the case of 
Japan, where the Chinese Communists re- 
cently retaliated against Japanese refusal 
to make certain political concessions by 
cutting off all trade and even canceling con- 
tracts which had already been entered into, 
It would therefore seem that over the long 
run the advantages of trade with Peiping will 
prove more ephemeral than real. 

An argument often heard is that the Chi- 
nese Communists are here “to stay”; that 
they will have to be sooner or 
later; and that it would be the course of 
wisdom to bow to the inevitable now rather 
than be forced to do so ungracefully at a 
later date. It is true that there is no reason 
to believe that the Chinese Communist re- 
gime is on the verge of collapse; but there is 
equally no reason to accept its present rule 
in mainland China as permanent. In fact 
unmistakable signs of dissatisfaction and 
unrest in Communist China have appeared 
in the “tdeological remodeling” and the 
mass campaign against “rightists” which 
have been in progress during the past year. 
Dictatorships often create an illusion of 
permanence from the very fact that they 
suppress and still all opposition, and that 
of the Chinese Communists is no exception 
to this rule. The United States holds the 
view that communism’s rule in China is not 
permanent and that it one day will pass. By 
withholding diplomatic recognition from 
Peiping it seeks to hasten that passing. 

In public discussions of China policy one 
of the proposals that has attracted widest 
attention Is that known as the “two China 
solution.” Briefly, advocates of this ar- 
rangement propose that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime be recognized as the govern- 
ment of mainland China while the govern- 
ment of Taipei remains as the legal govern- 
ment of Taiwan. They argue that this ap- 
proach to the Chinese problem has the merit 
of granting the Communist only what they 
already control while retaining for the free 
world the militarily strategic bastion of Tai- 
wan. However, it overlooks or ignores certain 
facts of basic importance. The Republic of 
China would not accept any diminution of 
its sovereighty over China and could be 
expected to resist such an arrangement with 
all the means at its disposal. If a “two 
China solution” were to be forcefully im- 
posed against its will, that government's 
effectiveness as a loyal ally to the free 
world cause would be destroyed. Peiping 
too would reject such an arrangement, In 
fact over the past year Chinese Communist 
propaganda has repeatedly and stridently 
denounced the “two Chinas” concept and, 
ironically, has been accusing the United 
States Government of attempting to put it 
into effect. Peiping attaches great import- 
ance to the eventual acquisition of Taiwan 
and has consistently reserved what it calls 
its “right” to seize Taiwan by force if other 
means fail. There is no prospect that it 
would ever acquiesce in any arrangement 
which would lead to the permanent detach- 
ment of Taiwan from China. 

The “two Chinas” concept Is bitterly op- 
posed by both Peiping and Taipei. Hence, 
even if such a solution could be imposed by 
outside authority, it would not be a stable 
one. Constant policing would be required 
to avert its violent overthrow by one side or 
the other. 

It is sometimes said that nonrecognition 
of Peiping tends to martyrize the Chinese 
Communists, thereby enabling them to pose, 
especially before Asian neutralists, as an in- 
nocent and injured party. It would be im- 
porsible to deny that there is some truth in 
this. But this disadvantage is far out- 
weighed by the disadvantages that would 
result from following the opposite course. It 
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is surely better that some neutralists, who 
are either unable or unwilling to compre- 
hend the threat inherent in Chinese Com- 
munist policies, mistakenly consider Peiping 
unjustly treated than that the allies of the 
United States in Asia, who are the first line 
of defense against Chinese Communist ex- 
pansion, should be confused and demoral- 
ized by what to them could only appear to 
be a betrayal of the common cause. 

Forty-five non-Communist countries rec- 
ognize the Republic of China. Only 19 have 
recognized Peiping, and most of these did 
so before the Korean War in 1950. Recogni- 
tion by a leading free world nation would 
therefore be interpreted as an important 
victory for the Chinese Communists, as a 
sign of free world reluctance to stand up to 
Communist pressures, and as damaging evi- 
dence of a serious difference of opinion 
within the free world concerning the prob- 
lem of how to deal with the expansionist 
forces of international communism. It 
would have an especially serious effect in the 
Far East where the free world nations most 
directly exposed to Chinese Communist ex- 
pansionist pressures would be dismayed and 
confused and some would no doubt be 
tempted to follow suit for fear of being left 
alone in the face of Communist power, Na- 
tions in other areas of the world whose gov- 
ernments are less conscious of the critical 
nature of the situation in the Far East and 
less immediately affected by developments in 
that area might follow the example thus 
set. The inevitable consequence of recog- 
nition of the Chinese Communist regime by 
other free nations would be greatly to en- 
hance its prestige, influence, and power and 
to make more difficult the effort to main- 
tain free world security interests in the Pa- 
cific area, 


Private Development of Power in Sonoma 


County, Calif 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA œ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, The 
Geysers of Sonoma County will soon be 
used to drive low pressure steam-driven 
electric generators to produce electric 
power. 

This fact is covered in an excellent 
editorial in the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat, which I submit for the information 
of my colleagues, This editorial very 
cogently points out: 

While the politicians in Congress have 
effectively blocked President Eisenhower's 
partnership Idea for private development of 
power through sale of the use of falling water 
at Government-owned dams, private enter- 
prise has not been so reluctant. At the 


: Vallecitos atomic plant, the utility company 


buys steam in an atomic reactor by General 
Electric. At The Geysers it will buy steam ex- 
plored for and brought to the surface by a 
company formed by private risk capital. 


This represents another first which 
has been pioneered, not by socialized 
power agencies, but by private com- 
panies. It won't please the self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the peoples’ re- 
sources whose Federal or nothing policy 
calls for only Federal development of our 
natural resources. They seem to say 
that only the Federal Government should 
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develop power from Trinity falling wa- 
ter, from the atom, or probably even 
from steam that comes out of the ground. 

But in their zeal to cater to the fav- 
ored few they neglect to consider the 
interests of all the people. 

In the case of Trinity, if the Federal 
Government builds the power facilities 
the favored few only will benefit and to 
the direct detriment of all the people. 

The Sacramento Utility District is 
now getting almost three-fourths of the 
power generated by the Central Valley 
project in which all the people have in- 
vested some three-quarters of a billion 
dollars. Now these self-appointed 
guardians want the Federal Government 
to build the Trinity power facilities so 
that this same SMUD can get another 
slice of Federal power—and below its 
actual cost of production. 

Testimony before the congressional 
committee on the Trinity partnership 
proposal, which is embodied in my bill, 
H. R. 6997, left no doubt that a big bulk 
of Federal Trinity power would go to 
SMUD at less than its cost óf produc- 
tion. Under my bill the benefits from 
Trinity falling water would truly accrue 
to all the people—all the consumers of 
electric energy in northern California, 


not just SMUD—all the Federal tax- 


Payers, all the water users of the Central 
Valley project, and all the State and 
local taxpayers. 

Maybe it is time to unmask these Fed- 
eral-or-nothing advocates and self-ap- 
pointed guardians of all the people and 
see just what really motivates them, 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the following editorial of July 
28 from the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat: 

Í P. G. & E's NEW PARTNER 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., first power 
company to commercially generate electricity 
using atomic power as a source of energy, will 
also be the first in the United States to 
utilize natural steam to drive generators. 

The atomic plant at Vallecitos involved 
pushing through to new frontiers of science. 
The natural steam plant at The Geysers, 
Sonoma County, will, to some extent, resem- 
ble returning to the horse-and-buggy days 
of electric power. It's probably been a gen- 
eration since a low-pressure steam-driven 
generator has been built in the United States. 
But that's the sort of steam nature origi- 
nates at the Geysers and the generator will 
be tailored to fit the supply. 

Power to drive electric generators, like 
gold, seems to be where you find it. And like 
gold, it's usually found by those who are not 
afraid to try something new. P. G. & E. vari- 
ously uses falling water, steam generated by 
burning fuel oll, steam generated by burning 
gas, steam generated by atomic power, and 
now steam generated by Mother Nature. 

Wulle the politiclans in Congress have ef- 
fectively blocked President Eisenhower's part- 
nership Iden for private development of 
power through sale of the use of falling water 
at Government-owned dams, private enter- 
prise has not been so reluctant. At the Val- 
lecitos atomic plant, the utility company 
buys steam in an atomic reactor by General 
Electric. At the Geysers it will buy steam ex- 
plored for and brought to the surface by a 
company formed by private risk-capital. 

In all probability, when all the risks have 
been taken, politicians seeking office will start 
to yell loudly that electricity generated by 
atomic power should belong to all the people 
and be manufactured only by a Government 
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agency—and that steam that comes out of 
the ground falls in the same category. 

One fatal defect to progress under socialism 
lies in the fact that socialism is operated by 
bureaucrats—and a bureaucrat feels his job 
is safer if he sticks to routine and does no 
experimenting or seeking for improvement. 

The only areas of major power shortages in 
this country are where Federal agencies own 
and operate the power generators. Every 
new and less costly development in the man- 
ufacture of power has been pioneered, not by 
the socialized power agencies, but by private 
companies, 

But that won't keep the self-appointed 
guardians of the people's resources from try- 
ing to take over, once private enterprise has 
taken the risks, found the answers, and 
developed new types of power generation. 


Equal Opportunity for All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
indeed suffered many disastrous and 
discouraging diplomatic and propaganda 
defeats at the hands of Soviet Russia. 
These too-often-repeated disasters have 
seriously depreciated our prestige in and 
claim of leadership among the free na- 
tions. We call ill afford another major 
defeat by the Kremlin, particularly in 
the field of propaganda against our claim 
and desire for leadership in the areas of 
economic development and social justice. 
Unhappily, most authorities agree we are 
gravely threatened with such further 
defeat unless a federally encouraged 
effective program to alleviate national 
conditions of substantial unemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas 
is promptly initiated. 

Over the past decade increasing evi- 
dence has developed to convincingly 
demonstrate that our vaunted boast of 
having the highest living standards any- 
where is in danger of being exploded and 
exploited as another American capital- 
istic myth. May Divine Providence, a 
determined Congress, and a united peb- 
ple, forbid. 

It is most unhappily apparent that 
substantial economic decline is visiting 
increasing hardship and lowering the 
living standards in large areas of the 
country, particularly in New England, 
along the eastern seaboard, and in cer- 
tain southern sections. There are var- 
ied causes for this catastrophe but prin- 
cipal among them are the migration of 
industry from New England, technologi- 
cal changes, such as those affecting the 
coal industry, and the disjointed advan- 
tages, through our foreign trade pro- 
gram, given to foreign competitors of 
multitudinous domestic industries. 

All of these causes add up to chronic 
unemployment and permanently dis- 
tressed areas which present a double 
threat against our internal development 
and our external security. Our internal 
development has been based on a con- 
stantly growing domestic market and 
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that development will obviously be sab- 
dtaged if buying power is taken away 
from large numbers of our people. Faith 
in our external security has been based 


upon the idea of being always able to 


realize and utilize our full productive 
Strength and resources and that security 
is obviously threatened if a great many 
willing wage workers can not engage 
in our national production effort. 

Clearly then, chronic unemployment 
and permanent depression anywhere in 
our economy is a subject of national 
concern and primarily so in this emer- 
gency struggle with Russia. 

Responding to this challenge, in patri- 
otic thought and purpose, a great many 
Members, including myself, have filed 
legislative proposals designed to fore- 
Stall and prevent this economic tragedy. 

Substantially all these proposals pro- 
vide for the creation of an Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, to formulate 
and project an overall industrial reju- 
venation program, in cooperation with 
local authorities, for those distressed 
areas suffering from persistent and en- 
larging unemployment, 

In s this program would in- 
clude loans for industrial projects, grants 
for public facilities, and financial assist- 
ance, through the cooperation of the 
Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments, to expand vocational 
training programs. 

Most of these provisions, with added 
features, are contained in the Senate 
Passed bill, S. 3683, now waiting upon 
our action in the House. At stake is 
our continuing national well-being and 
high morale, our world reputation of 
providing equal opportunity for all our 
citizens, and our ability to defend our- 
Selves and assume the offensive in the 
vitally. important propaganda battle 
with Russia. I most earnestly urge that 
this measure will be presented to and 
adopted by this House before any fur- 
ther idea of adjournment is entertained. 


Invasions of Rights of Privacy 


, EXTENSION, OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
advances in the field of electronics in 
perfecting eavesdropping devices offer 
frightening possibilities for the invasion 
of our right of privacy. If permitted to 
continue unabated, it could bring about 
much sooner the situation predicted by 
Orwell for 1984“. 

Our constitutionally guaranteed free- 
doms leaye no room for big brothers to 
Watch our actions and to listen in ox 
Our every conversation, 

The statement a short while ago by 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation that the Bureau had in 
Operation 90 telephone taps was most 
disturbing. The Federal Communica- 
tions Act specifically forbids such action 
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on the part of anyone regardless of po- 
sition or motive. If this country is to 
remain a government of laws and not 
of men then those sworn to uphold the 
law and engaged in its enforcement 
must themselves abide by the law. 

We must be concerned with the ex- 
ample such illegal actions on the part 
of law enforcement officials may have 
on others. Recently, an investigator 
for one of the subcommittees of this 
body decided to emulate the FBI ex- 
ample and “bug” a private hotel room. 
While this action was immediately de- 
nounced by the subcommittee when it 
came to light, nevertheless, the incident 
does serve to show how debasing of 
moral values can be the example of law- 
lessness on the part of law enforcers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
two editorials from the Washington 
Post with respect to both these matters. 

THE LAW AND THE FBI 

When FBT Director J. Edgar Hoover 
acknowledged in a filmed television inter- 
view on Sunday that his Bureau was oper- 
ating 90 telephone wiretaps across the coun- 
try. he in effect pleaded gullty to 90 viola- 
tions of Federal law. The tapping of tele- 
phone wires is a crime. It is a crime whether 
done by priyate detectives for purposes of 
biackmail or by the FBI for purposes, as Mr. 
Hoover put it, of keeping tabs on internal 
security cases. Congress, in 1934, adopted 
the Federal Communications Act with a sec- 
tion 605, providing that: 

“No person not being authorized by the 
sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning 
of such intercepted communication to any 
person.” 

And when the Department of Justice 
argued that this statute applied only to 
private persons, not to Government officers, 
the Supreme Court ruled unequivocally in 
1937 that: 

“The plain words of 605 forbid anyone, un- 
less authorized by the sender, to intercept a 
telephone message, and direct in equally 
clear language that no person shall divulge 
or publish the message or its substance to any 
person.” r i 

The pretext on which the FBI has violated 
the Federal Communications Act ever since 
its adoption is that President Franklin 
Roosevelt, in 1941, when the country was on 
the brink of war, advocated legislation which 
would authorize wiretapping in cases in- 
volving espionage or sabotage against the 
United States. Such legislation has been 
advocated in session after session of Con- 
gress. But Congress has never adopted it. 
Unless or until Congress in its wisdom de- 
cides to change the clear stipulations of the 
Federal Communications Act, every wiretap 
Will be a Federal crime; and it will remain 
a crime whether authorized by the Director 
of the FBI, by the Attorney General, or even 
by the President of the United States. This 
is a government of laws; and laws can be 
made only by legislatures. 


BATTLE or THE Bucs 


“Thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
eny bugges by night“: such were the words 
chosen by Miles Coverdale to render the 
5th verse of the 9ist Psalm, Allowing for 
a considerable difference in connotation, 
they also pretty well express the purpose of 
the bill that Representative Keatine of New 
York intends to introduce and, if he can, 
to push through Congress. 

For Coverdale and his contemporaries the 
noun “bug” seems to have suggested any kind 
of otherwise nameless terror, real or im- 
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agined, or as we might spell it nowndays, 
a “b-o-g-e-y.” What Representative KEAT- 
inc has in mind is something more tangible 
and familiar—a mechanical electronic con- 
trivance that enables unauthorized ns 
to eavesdrop on private conversations. The 
danger, if not the device, however, seems 
to have been well known even in Coverdale's 
time, for it was then that the proverb about 
walls having ears came into the language 
and also the warning about eavesdroppers, 
meaning those who placed themselves like 
raingutters (eavesdrips) “vnder menes walles 
or windowes" to collect and carry away other 
persons’ secrets. 

What seems to have persuaded Mr. KEATING 
about the need for remedial legislation 
against mechanical eavesdropping was the 
recent episode involving Baron I. Shacklette, 
who in the course of collecting information 
for the Harris subcommittee is said to have 
planted a bug.“ or microphone (a 1. e. kind 
of electrical drip-catcher), in a hotel bed- 
room occupied by Jack Lotto, public rela- 
tions consultant to the munificent Bernard 
Goldfine. This kind of electronical snoop- 
ery, said Mr. KEATING with an angry disdain 
of metaphorical congruity, “goes to the very 
marrow of our individual freedoms.” 

And so of course it does. But the pene- 
tration of privacy has been going on for a 
long time, with and without the aid of 
gadgets. It is unlikely that the problem 
can be solved by any remedy so simple as 
to prohibit the manufacture of such devices 
or thelr use except by such special sanctions 
as court orders, however desirable such re- 
straints might be. It sometimes seems that 
our best hope is that the same human in- 
genulty which has produced these gadgets 
will presently produce the means of frus- 
trating them, 


We Just Don’t See Eye to Eye—Ex- 
change of Correspondence on Public 
Housing With Representatives of 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


~ OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has approved a good housing bill, pri- 
marily intended to help private enter- 
prise build and sell more homes and to 
help the average family to purchase a 
home. I am extremely hopeful that 
the parliamentary situation which now 
has this bill bottled up will change in 
the very near future so that we can get 
the bill before the House for a vote, and 
have the legislation enacted into law 
before adjournment. 

There is very little in this bill dealing 


with public housing. All it would do on 


that score is to continue existing au- 
thorizations for new public housing until 
the presently authorized units are 
actually constructed, - 
Nevertheless, we did take extensive 
testimony in the Housing Subcommittee 
on public housing as well as on all other 
phases of national housing policy, After 
the conclusion of our hearings, I re- 
ceived a very interesting followup letter 
from a man who had testified as the 
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spokesman for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. George 
W. West of Atlanta, Ga. I am inclined 
to think that as a member of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee, my reply to Mr. West 
might be of general interest to many 
of the Members of the House who are in- 
terested in housing problems, and for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, I include as 
part of my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Mr. West's 
letter to me and my reply, as follows: 
West LUMBER Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., August 1, 1958. 
Congresswoman Leonor (Mrs. JOHN B.) 

SULLIVAN, 

Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mas, SULLIVAN: I feel that I am always 
indebted to the members of a congressional 
committee who will listen to me, and espe- 
cially so I am indebted to you, Chairman 
Rams, and the others for listening the other 
day as I appeared as a director and in behalf 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

I also have a feeling that your time is so 
precious and limited that every word spoken 
must be in haste and the statements incom- 
plete. 

I was interested in your question to me the 
other day as to the chamber's policy about 
Government housing and whether or not 
they had ever offered a substitute. Of 
course their substitute, as I attempted to 
explain, has simply been that this is a quès- 
tion so intimate and so local that the Federal 
Government should never have attempted 
to take part in it at all. 

Shelter is one of the prime necessities of 
mankind and something he must use most 
of his life and from day to day. I am sure 
every person is willing to subscribe to a 
local family welfare society or agency to 


study all the poor families in the neighbor- 


hood and attempt to bring them up to 
standard. This is not an unusual occur- 
rence, It has always happened automati- 
cally, Asa matter of fact, the colored people 
in the South in my lifetime, and until re- 
cent years, have been their brother's keeper, 
and many of them have not only shared 
what they had with their poor relatives, but 
many of them have raised children unrelated 
without imposing the cost on the State. So 
it has always been in the rural areas. 

I believe the difficulty of raising money 
for charities through community chests in 
recent years has been the attitude of the 
average giver and his helief that the Fed- 
eral Government had plenty of money and 
intended to take care of all the poor people. 

Certainly we will agree that the ideal situ- 
ation in this country would be to have every 
family above substandard and to remain so 
always, Such will never be the case, but we 
should remember that the condition of 
people changes from day to day and time 
to time. . 

I recall one of my good friends in Wash- 
ington who undertook to help a colored 
family in Virginia many years ago, with 11 
children. After studying their problem and 
contributing to them for many years, it was 
his story that as these children became of 
working and earning age, they finally 
possessed a $400 to $500 a month income. 
Of course there is always a point of change. 
As these older ones marry off and leave the 
aged, they should be sold on their respon- 
sibility to take care of their parents and rela- 
tives, as the system in this country has 
always provided. Such, I believe, is part of 
the Mormon doctrine, If I understand it. 

Anyway, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States does not believe that sub- 
standeardness of families is a permanent 
status. 

Government housing is in direct competi- 
tion with everyone who desires to own more 
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shelter than they themselves require, com- 
monly called landlords. I am sure that you 
and I know people, and sometimes widows, 
with children to raise who rely on rents from 
& part of their shelter as income. I know of 
many, and yet Government housing com- 
petes with them and they, in turn, must 
become a ward of the State. 

There ls nothing in our social makeup in 
this country that calls for Government 
housing. The poorer people have, of neces- 
sity, ridden in second hand automobiles or 
walked with a thin soled pair of shoes. They 
have always occupied second hand shelter, 
which can be just as warm and dry as any 
other kind, and some of the finest people in 
this country have been raised from such 
surroundings. The man with such a home is 
not to be frowned upon nor should he be 
placed in competition with a $15,000 or 
$20,000 rental unit possessing, in the main, 
one-third the space of his shelter. Govern- 
ment shelter is of the kind and variety that 
no landlord can afford to bund and to have 
and to hold and to rent. 

The mere fact that housing authority 
bonds are income tax free, and intentionally 
sọ, leads me to believe the idea was not sold 
by well meaning people, because the 
moneyed class of people are caused to in- 
vest their funds in this socialistic enter- 
prise, a sad and leveling situation in this 
country, which was never intended. 

I appreciated your time and wish that on 
some of my visits to Washington that you 
could give me an hour or two to discuss 
in greater detail Government housing. 

By the way, our president of the chamber 
is from St. Louis, and we are very proud, 
indeed, of his ability to represent us in 
this office, I believe he will agree with my 
opinions on the shelter subject. 

Let's get the Federal Government simpli- 
fied and out of debt. It had no business 
in the first place of engaging in such wel- 
fare work, 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. WEST. 


Mr. Speaker, my reply to Mr. West was 
as follows: 

Wasurincton, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Mr. Georce W. WEST, 
West Lumber Co., Atianta, Ga. 

Dear Mr. West: Thank you for sending 
me your further thoughts in answer to the 
question I asked you when you testified last 
month as the representative of fhe Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

When.you testified in opposition to public 
housing, it was my recollection that the 
chamber of commerce had always been 
against public housing but had never sug- 
gested any alternative plan for helping the 
lowest income groups to get out of the kind 
of slums which are completely unfit for hu- 
man habitation. Your answer to the ques- 
tion I directed to you on this point con- 
firmed my understanding of the chamber's 
position. 

You made clear at the hearing, as you also 
do in your letter, that the chamber has 
taken this position because it simply does 
not believe the Federal Government should 
have any responsibility whatsoever in this 
field, maintaining that this is a matter solely 
for the localities to handle. And you de- 


plore the deterloration of self-reliance 


which you find on the part of those the 
Government does help. 

I suppose it's true that people are less 
self-reliant than they used to be in many 
respects. I can think back to my own child- 
hood to bear that out. My parents reared 
nine children, and it was always a struggle 
for my father to make ends meet, to provide 
the absolute necessities. Many a time my 
mother fed us on a nourishing but austere 
diet consisting of soup made from soupbones 
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and vegetables. We never owned a home, in- 
stead, we moved often from rented place to 
rented place as the size of the family changed 
or as reverses forced us into cheaper quarters. 
It was, for my parents, a hard struggle all of 
the time, a very hard struggle. But they 
never once asked for any charity or help of 
any kind, although I am sure the circum- 
stances often might have suggested seeking 
help. 

And, of course, I thank God I had a father 
and mother who were devoted to their home, 
to each other, and to their children, and that 
no matter how hard the times were, we man- 
aged to get along somehow. This is, of 
course, the kind of self-reliance which you 
and the chamber of commerce applaud, I 
am sure. 

I mention all of this not to identify my- 
self with the underprivileged, because, frank- 
ly, we never considered ourselves underprivi- 
leged in our family. Many, if not most, fam- 
ilies in St. Louls in those days were in similar 
circumstances. Most were similarly self- 
reliant. Of course, they had little choice in 
the matter, however; there were few places 
to seek help and a sort of lasting shame in 
accepting it. 

But it occurs to me that a family today go- 
ing through the kind of economic troubles 
which beset my parents in rearing nine chil- 
dren would find itself far less able to cope 
with the situation than we were if only be- 
cause times are different and standards are 
different, and relative conditions among the 
population are completely different. To de- 
plore the passing of the old days and the old 
standards will not bring them back, and to 
my mind that’s a good thing, too. 

Certainly, families were far more self- 
reliant then without unemployment compen- 
sation, amortized and insured mortgages to 
make home purchases simple and easy, bank 
deposit insurance to prevent being wiped out 
in recession or panic, social security, and 80 
many of the other economic reforms of the 
past 25 years. But thinking back on it, I 
can see where such programs—had they been 
in effect then—could have been a godsend to 
my family and to millions of other self- 
reliant families in deep financial traits years 
ago. And as a family of 11 persons, we could 
perhaps even have qualified from time to 
time for public housing, had such a thing 
been in existence. 

Would these programs have destroyed our 
self-reliance and made us want to become 
career wards of a benevolent government? 
I am sure they would not. I am sure we 
have retained the determination to pull our- 
selves up by our own efforts the while being 
most appreciative of some needed help 
along the way. And I think you'll find the 
same thing true today of most of those fami- 
lies being helped by the various programs I 
mentioned, including public housing. 

Of course, it is true that some tenants of 
public housing have been unwilling to help 
themselves. I’m afraid that in any group of 
human beings we will find some who are in- 
-dolent or lazy or shiftless; but we have mill- 
lions of others in this country—decent peo- 
ple—who are ill or disabled or widowed or 
orphaned or temporarily down on their luck 
for one reason or another who can and will 
build a better life for themselves if given the 
right help and encouragement. Thousands 
of such families have been helped to get 
out of the slums and to go forward on their 
own after having benefited from public 


* housing. These are the ones for whom pub- 


He housing is intended. : 

As one of the most confirmed friends of 
public housing in the Congress—because I 
have seen the tremendous good it has done 
and can do—I am still able to see its occa- 
sional shortcomings and faults and to want 
to try to correct them. I have been ex- 
tremely critical of policies which have been 
brought to the attention of our subcommit- 
tee from time to time, In our investigations, 
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which show laxness on the part of some ad- 
ministrators in getting rid of undesirables. 
Also, I have made no secret of my opposition 
to the high-rise apartment bulidings in the 
crowded centers of major cities for familles 
with young children just because limitations 
on unit costs in the projects make it im- 
possible to build the garden-type units. But 
when I am critical of public housing it is 
in the desire to make the program succeed. 

On the other hand, I can see no merit in 
the position of the chamber of commerce 
that private enterprise should be left alone 
to provide housing, as best it can, for the 
lowest-income groups. We know that from 
a practical standpoint private enterprise can 
no longer provide—if it ever could provide 
decent shelter for the lowest-income groups: 
Nor can cities rebuild and eliminate the fes- 
tering sores of unimaginably abominable 
slums without Federal programs such as we 
now have. The two go hand in hand: Urban 
renewal and public housing. Nelther can 
succeed without plans for meshing them to- 
gether in a common objective: to eliminate 
the slums from the centers of our major 
cities so that they are once agnin attractive 
places in which to live. 

I do not consider public housing as com- 
petition for private enterprise in this objec- 
tive if we are administering public housing 
properly. ‘True, the landlord of a broken- 
down, rat-infested, insect-ridden, heatless, 
bathroomless, tarpaper shack may find it 
dificult to rent it for exorbitant amounts to 
a family which could qualify for an available 
public-housing unit, but is it that kind of 
private enterprise we ahould hesitate to com- 
pete with? I should think that it is instead 
the kind of private enterprise which all of us, 
including the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, would want to join together 
enthusiastically to eliminate entirely from 
the housing scene. I am not referring to 
warm, dry, solid secondhand homes of the 
kind you mentioned; I mean the kind of 
wretched, miserable slums from which public 
housing gets most of its tenants. They are 
Abominable, And they are frequently rented 
on unbelievably profitable terms by owners 
who are not the poor widows or orphans or 
Small investors you mentioned, but big op- 
erators who know every possible means and 
loophole for getting around public-health 
Tequirements. 

Frankly, Mr. West, while I appreciate the 
time and effort you have devoted to the leg- 
islation before our subcommittee and your 
Concern to make sure that I received a full 
and complete answer to the question I asked 
you when you testified, I am afraid that on 
the Issue of public housing we just don't see 
eye-to-eye. I think the chamber of com- 
merce has pursued a coldhearted attitude 
On this issue as it has on most welfare is- 
Sues, and while we Can argue back and forth, 
We just don't seem to convince each other. 

Nevertheless, it has been stimulating to 
rend your letter; in fact, I should probably 
Apologize for having been stimulated into 
Such a long reply, But I did want to re- 
turn the compliment by making clear why 
I feel as I do on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs. Jon B.) SULLIVAN, 


Putting the Geysers to Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


+ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
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editorial from the Healdsburg Tribune 
of July 31, 1958, entitled “Putting the 
Geysers To Work.” 

This is another first for this regulated 
California utility. It is another first for 
private enterprise and will dumfound 
those Federal-or-nothing advocates who 
keep yelling for Federal construction of 
hydroelectric plants for atomic power 
plants and yes, even of steam plants such 
as TVA. 

Their glib talk. about looking out for 
all the people when in, effect they are 
solicitous only of the favored few should 
fool no one. 

We have had a seige of investigations 
lately. Maybe we should investigate 
why these self-appointed guardians of 
all the people keep insisting that Trinity 
power facilities be built by the Federal 
Government so that Sacramento can buy 
the power at less than cost. Or why this 
same Sacramento can get a rural electri- 
fication loan of over $23 million at 2 per- 
cent interest. All the people are being 
taxed so that Sacramento can get a Fed- 
eral loan at a lower interest rate than it 
costs Uncle Sam. 

Yes, let us put The Geysers to work and 
let us all go to work and stop being mis- 
led by those who advocate taxing all the 
people for the benefit of the favored few. 

PUTTING THe GEYSERS TO Work 

Old Faithful, probably the most famous 
geyser in the world, has been steadily at 
work for generation as an entertainer and a 
salesman of the wonders of nature. Now 
some of its California cousins are going to 
work for people who need electricity. 

P. G. & E.'s plans for a $2 million generat- 
ing plant at the geysers are the first Ameri- 
can effort to harness the natural power-pro- 
ducing heat of geysers. The project also 
will be, as far as we know, the world's only 
privately financed geothermal installation. 
The Italian, Mexican, and New Zealand 
Governments have subsidized such plants, 
or are planning to, but no private concerns 
have until now. 

It was only about a year ago that P. G. 
& E. started delivering electricity generated 
by the Nation's first privately financed com- 
mercial nuclear powerplant. Having har- 
nessed the atom, it is now tapping another 
ancient but heretofore unused source of 
natural power. It seems that nature's 
bounty is endless, so long as man's ingenuity 
and inquisitiveness refuse to accept limits, 
too. 
And the news of P. G. & E.’s plans must 
have been heartening to all those who had 
the faith in the geysers and the men who 
were trying to harness this power. 


The Freight-Rate Differential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 3, 1958, issue 
of the Cottage Grove (Oreg.) Sentinel 
and in which Editor and Publisher W. C. 
Martin points up problems related to the 
freight-rate differential. 
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Nor Far ENouc# 


Congress has voted to eliminate the 3 per- 
cent transportation or freight tax, which has 
helped hamstring the Northwest since World 
War Il and which was at the time considered 
as an emergency measure, but Congress did 
not go far enough; the freight-rate differen- 
tial should alsa be eliminated. 

Why should it cost more freight to ship a 
sack of potatoes from here to Chicago than 
it does to ship it from Chicago here? That's 
& puzzler that nobody has answered so far 
as we know, and it's a good project for our 
Senators and Representatives to work on if 
they want to do something for the economy 
of Oregon and help attract new industry into 
the State. 

Or perhaps you were not aware a situation 
of this sort existed, but it's one of the 
sources of our present trouble, which it 
seems to us can not be cleared up until 
the situation is corrected. It has not been 
too long ago that we became interested in 
trying to do what we could to attract new 
industry into our locality. In so doing we 
realized that we would have lots of com- 
petition in our efforts and that practically 
every community would like to do the same 
thing. In talking to those who have had 
some experience in starting a new business 
or industry, it’s been quite interesting. 

For instance we talked with Mr. Troendly, 
who runs the Troendly Manufacturing Co. at 
Elkton. This manufacturing company has 
made, or has caused to be made, a number 
of small articles and gadgets. Mr. Troendly 
has lived in both the large and small com- 
munities and knows the advantages and 
disadvantages of both. While it's nice to 
liye in the small community where things 

not so crowded, being close to the source 
of supply and market is an advantage that 
is dificult to overcome. At the present time 
a flower pot holder of his design is being 
made in the Chicago area where a large 
market exists and where the raw materials 
cost about half of what they would here. 

Mr. Troendly says he has never been able 
to understand why the freight rate from 
Cottage Grove to Chicago cost more than 
from Chicago to Cottage Grove nor has he 
been able to figure out why the freight on 
an article should be one price one time and 
the next time a different price. At any rate 
the problem of the manufacturer who would 
bring a new payroll into the community 
isn't as simple as making something the 
public wants. There are a lot of other fac- 


tors which must be figured in in determin- 


ing whether or not the project will be a suc- 
cess or failure, 


The Steel Price Rise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a good 
many addresses have been made in the 
Senate concerning the steel prices. 
Having compiled the minority views, 
after a long investigation in that fleld 
by the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I simply say that a good many of 
those statements will not stand up as a 
matter of fact. I think, therefore, that 
the Recorp should contain certain edi- 
torials which set forth the essential facts 
with respect to the recent increase in the 
price of steel. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “The 
Steel Price Rise: Misconceptions Are 
Many,” published in the Iron Age maga- 
zine of August 7, 1958; an editorial en- 
titled “Steel, Investigators, and Life,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 5, 1958; an editorial entitled 
“1959 Steel Strike Is Feared If Pay 
Raises Demand It,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of August 6, 1958; 
and an editorial entitled “Suspicion Is 
Not Enough,” published in the Journal 
of Commerce of August 7, 1958, 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ' 

From the Iron Age of August 7, 1958] 
Tun STEEL Price Rise: MISCONCEPTIONS ARE 
MANY 

The steel price rise is a fact. But a lot 
of talk, reports, and rumors about it are far 
from the facts. It is charitable to call the 
backwash misconceptions. 

This is no alibi or excuse for the steel in- 
dustry, Steel firms made the price increases 
for reasons they thought were sound and 
businesslike. 

They also studied the situation to death 
with the result that hikes were less than 
had been expected and came later than had 
been expected. That cost all steel firms a 
lot of money. And it puts the smaller com- 
panies in a tight squeeze. 

Even some of the medium size firms are 
in a tight squeeze because of the size of the 
rise and the feet-dragging caused by the 
competitive situation. 

The steel price rise was born in 1956 when 
the steel industry was clobbered with a fan- 
tastic wage bill following a 5-week strike— 
and back-door pressure from the adminis- 
tration to settle. 

Pressures from customers and the market 
place have combined to force steel firms 
to limit their rise to direct labor cost in- 
creases. This means some steel firms are 
going to have a tough time meeting their 
plans for expansion, maintenance, and 
proper returns for their stockholders. 

Had there been no wage increase in July 
there would have been no steel price increase 
last week. The President of the United 
States seems to be one of the few in Wash- 
ington who knows this. Senator KEFAUVER 
is a good politician. But he appears a little 
hazy on steel industry problems and on 
labor's power. He seems to be more inter- 
ested in personal publicity than in labeling 
the unions as more responsible for the steel 
price increases than are the steel firms them- 
selves. 

Then, too, there are the sideliners who 
argue that the way to run a business is to 
see what Washington thinks about it. It's 
about time we let Washington take care of 
its own troubles. If Congress wants to make 
an investigation, let it be made—but let it 
not be preceded by. press conference threats 
and pressures not based on facts or common- 
se 


7 


nse. 

And another thing: Why always pick on the 
steel industry for running its business In a 
manner it thinks is fair and honest? 

Tom CAMPBELL. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 5, 
1958 5 
STEEL, INVESTIGATORS, AND LIFE 
Major steel companies, after much backing 
and filling, finally are posting higher prices. 
And Senator Kerauver, chairman of the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, has an- 
pounced an investigation. 
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Neither development is very startling, The 
steel companies’ labor costs went up July 1, 
as a result of a contract negotiated with the 
United Steelworkers. The companies wanted 
to raise prices that date, and some said they 
would, but due to slower steel sales at that 
time there was no price increase. 

Now, however, steel sales have been pick- 
ing up. The mills are operating at some 60 
percent of capacity, up modestly from re- 
cent weeks, while a deeper slump had been 
predicted for July, There is a widening be- 
lief by business that the recession generally 
has not only bottomed but is lessening. 
Against this background of a demand pickup 
and higher costs, the only startling thing 
would be if steel prices did not go up—grant- 
ing, of course, a belief In a free market and 
the profit motive as the reason for being in 
business. 

It is not surprising that Senator KEFAUVER 
has announced his investigation because he 
announced it once before—only when prices 
failed to go up he was left temporarily high 
and dry. 

The Senator is a long-standing believer in 
the idea that steel prices are not subject to 
market forces, but rather can be raised at 
will by the big companies, and it was on this 
basis that he seemed set to conduct the first 
investigation. And while he has had a re- 
cent illustration that this is not always the 
case, we shouldn't be surprised if the admin- 
istered price idea became a main one in the 
forthcoming investigation. 

But that is life in a political world. Of 
course, if the Investigators really want to look 
at an administered price system they might 
check into what brought the higher costs 
that made higher prices seem necessary as 
well as desirable to the steelmakers. 

They would find those higher labor costs 
are truly administered—by the industrywide 
union monopoly. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

, August 6, 1958 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry-Nive STEEL 

STRIKE Is FEARED IF Pay RAISE Is DEMANDED 

(By David Lawrence) 

WasuIncTon.—Next year may see the big- 
gest steel strike in American history. For 
the steel Industry, which has just absorbed 
about half of the automatic increase in 
wages—fixed by a previous contract made in 
boom times—cannot afford to do so again. 
In 1959, when the labor contracts are up for 
renewal, a strike seems certain unless there 
is an abandonment of demands for higher 
wages by the unions. 

If the steel companies had put up their 
prices this time to offset entirely the full 
labor costs, the Increase of $4.50 per ton 
announced recentiy would have had to rise 
to around $7 or $8 a ton. 8 

The statisticians in one major steel com- 
pnay say that, if there had been no price 
increases since 1955, it would today be oper- 
ating 830 million a year in the red. 

The steel companies, moreover, have to 
find a way not only to meet the direct in- 
creases in wages imposed by the industry- 
wide union in steel but to offset the price 
rises for the raw materials the steel com- 


panies buy which are themselves affected by 


the upward trend in steel wages. 
AN EXTRA $1.50 A TON 
Thus it is estimated that, apart from the 
87 or $8 a ton of increased costs due to 
direct -wage increases, another item of at 
least $1.50 a ton has to be absorbed which 
comes from the higher costs of wages in 
brick plants, alloy plants, acid plants, and in 
the purchase of such materials as aluminum, 
vanadium, nickel, and zinc. 
What is the answer? It is to be found 
in greater productivity per man-hour by 
labor or in technological improvements 
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through larger and larger capital expendi- 
tures. The latter course has thus far saved 
the steel companies from bankruptcy as they 
have introduced new mechanical gadgets and 
bigger and better powerplants. But to do 
this requires millions and millions of dollars 
of more capital, and the investor is not 
attracted to industries which don't give a 
substantial return on the money invested. 

Since the steel industry recently raised 
its prices, a howl has gone up from spokes- 
men for a congressional committee. An 
assistant attorney general at the Department 
of Justice in charge of antitrust laws speaks 
of the possibility of an investigation to see 
if any statutes were violated. 

But why is the obvious overlooked? 
Hasn't anybody heretofore ever heard of in- 
dustrywide bargaining—the practice sanc- 
tioned by Federal law which imposes 4 
uniform wage cost on the steel companies? 

Senator Keravuver, chairman of a Senate 
Subcommittee on Monopoly Problems, asks: 

“Why are identical price increases put into 
effect by all companies at the same time when 
each has different costs? This is the key 
question.” 4 

Of course, it Is the key question, and it has 
been ever since the Congress permitted labor 
unions to group together tn a single monop- 
oly in each industry. 

Each company has to base its prices on 
what kind of earnings and rate of return on 
the invested dollar must be obtained to at- 
tract the investor, This also means a rather 
uniform pattern, A company that thinks it 
can get larger volume by cutting prices is 
likely to find itself mistaken and also bank- 
rupt. For the wage costs are such that if it 
were not for the price increases announced by 
the leaders in an industry, the others would 
put their own prices even higher. 

So the effect is.to bring about minimum 
rather than maximum price increases, and 
the answer to the Key question about prices 
in big industries is to be found in the in- 
dustrywide bargaining process which fixes. 
the same wage rates for all companies. 

There have been frequent demands that 
the President call a wage-price conference to 
exert a moral influence on economic groups. 
But the Chief Executive is powerless to bring 
about remedial legislation. The Congress, 
which could abolish monopolies and keep 
prices down, isn't doing anything about labor 
legislation designed to reduce the monopoly 
power of big unions in America, The Cou- 
gress is dominated by the big labor unions 
which regularly make substantial campaign 
contributions to a large number of the can- 
didates for Congress on the Democratic Party 
ticket. And the Democrats control what leg- 
islation shall be passed by Congress. 

Under the American system of private en- 
terprise there must be self-restraint on both 
sides—labor and management—if economic 
anarchy is to be avoided. The answer does 
not lie in a Government-subsidized or con- 
trolled industry but in the commonsense 
that inevitably must be applied when there is 
a full expositon of all the facts. A construc- 
tive result could be achieved if a statesman- 
like approach were taken by a congressional 
committee of inquiry. 

From the Journal of Commerce of August 7, 
1958] 
Suspicion Is Nor EnovcH 

We don't like to see a top prosecutor of the 
Federal Government team up with a con- 
gressional committee for the purpose of put- 
ting an industry group on the spot by helping 
to create bad publicity for it. : 

The latest phase of Senator KEFAUVER'S ` 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee hearings on 
steel prices was not an inspiring spectacle 
when the Justice Department's Antitrust 
Chief, Victor R. Hansen told the committee 
members that he was suspicious of the steel 
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industry's current pricing practices, but 
could not prove anything to make out a case 
against the industry for violation of the anti- 
trust laws, 8 

Nevertheless, he revealed that his agency 
Is carefully scrutinizing current steel indus- 
try pricing methods in order to decide 
whether the matter should be bought before 
a grand jury. 

Such investigations are, of course, per- 
fectly proper. They are part of the Justice 

Department's responsibilities if there is sus- 
~ picion of a law violation. But just as pro- 
ceedings before a grand jury are guarded 
against premature publicity, deliberations 
even prior to the start of such grand jury 
Proceedings should be guarded even more 
carefully, 

We are amazed, therefore, that Mr, Hansen 
Was willing to have this case—which really 
is not à case at all because he himself ad- 
mitted the absence of proof—tried in the 
newspapers prior to a Justice Department 
decision to ask for an indictment or to drop- 
the investigation. 

We do not question Senator KEFAUVER'S 
right to get the Justice Department's reac- 
tion to the latest increase in steel prices. 
But we would seriously question the pro- 
Priety of conducting such an in tion 
in a public hearing. We believe that an ex- 
ecutive session would have been more appro- 
priate for such a discussion. Such a session 
would have been fully adequate for the sub- 
committee's purposes and could not have 
been interpreted—rightly or wrongly—as an 
attempt to give the steel industry a bad 
press. 

Trustbuster Hansen regretfully stated that 
finding evidence of companies getting to- 
gether on prices remains the Justice Depart- 
ment's greatest problem. 

The Department of Justice is looking into 
the latest round of steel-price increases to 
determine whether they are the result of a 
conspiracy to fix prices or are an indication 
of monopoly control over the industry. 

This, we are afraid, is a typical closed - 
mind approach. Mr. Hansen sees two alter- 
native explanations; both bad. He does not 
even mention the possibility that the steel 
companies were justified in making these 
Price increases and that price competition 
being what it is, uniform prices are not eyi- 
dence of conspiracy, but of competition. 

Instead, the antitrust chief came up with 
a new wrinkle in legal procedure which, we 
hope, any court in the land would throw 
out immediately as immaterial. 

Fully aware of the fact that no industry 
will sit down around a conference table to 
cook up a price conspiracy—and then send 
a written report about the meeting to Mr. 
Hansen's office—he told Senator KEFAUVER 
that he is “intrigued by the way in which 
newspapers and trade press have been uti- 
lized to convey the news, 80 to speak, among 
the steel producers.” 

As an example, Mr. Hansen quoted state- 
Ments by some steel company officials to the 
effect “that they must raise prices because 
of the recent wage boosts but that they 
had to wait and see what the big companies 
Would do,” 

We commend to Mr. Hansen's attention 
the conduct of John W. Gwynne, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, who in 
& subsequent appearance before the Senate 
Antimonopoly Subcommittee—as did Mr. 
Hansen—said that he knew of no price- 
Axing conspiracy by the steel industry. But 
unlike Mr. Hansen, the FTC head stopped 
Tight there and declined to indulge in a 
long list of witch-hunting suspicions. 

The Hansen approach to the steel indus- 
try pricing problem not only is a demon- 
Stration of dubious tactics but also once 
again demonstrates the futility of using a 
Purely legal approach to this kind of issue 
instead of putting it into its proper eco- 
nomie perspective. 
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As long as the economic significance of 
uniform prices is not recognized and the 
economic ties between wages, determined on 
the basis of industrywide collective bargain- 
ing, and prices ignored, social reformers will 
have a free fleld as champions of antitrust 
prosecutions to the detriment of the econ- 
omy, 


A Clarification of the Situation in 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the qual- 
ity and extent of the Communist danger 
in Venezuela are imperfectly understood 
by many in the United States. In a let- 
ter by my friend, Eduardo A. Acosta HL, 
the very able chargé d'affaires, Em- 
bassy of Venezuela, to the Washington 
Post, August 11, 1958, this situation is 
clarified, Under a previous consent I 
include the full text of this letter: 

Avaust 5, 1958. 
Mr. Pumiar L. GRAHAM, 

President and Publisher, the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C. f 

Dran Mr, Granam: The Venezuelan Em- 
bassy has, of long, made a habit of reading 
with the greatest of pleasure the interest- 
ing newa published in your important news- 
paper, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. 

We, for our part, have always received the 
best of attentions from your dally regard- 
ing matters of mutual interest to both the 
United States and Venezuela, involving the 
protection and furtherance of cordial neigh- 
borly relations between the two countries, 

In your issue corresponding to Monday, 
August 4, 1958, it has come to our attention 
a report by Larry Allen transmitted by the 
Associated Press from Caracas, dated August 
3, which possibly, due to information ob- 
tained from unreliable sources, contains er- 
roneous concepts about the political situa- 
tion in Venezuela and the activities of the 
Communist Party there. 

It is stated in said report that “there are 
Communist Party members in all key trade 
unions, in businesses and industries, in civic 
and student organizations, and in offices of 
the Government,” ‘This leaves the impres- 
sion that the Communist Party dominates 
labor, business, education, and government, 
This is far from being true. All Venezuelan 
political parties are represented in the labor 
movement and it is significant that there 
have been no strikes in Venezuola with the 
exception of a symbolic nationwide strike 
organized in protest against a possible mili- 
tary coup stirred by a minority of military 
men aimed at overthrowing the country’s 
democratic government. 

Among the students there may be some 
sympathizers of communism, but the party 
itself is far from having control of the stu- 
dent body. As far as the Government is 
concerned, it can be emphatically denied 
that there are any Communists holding im- 
portant positions in any of its branches. 
The Junta itself is composed of 3 civilians 
and 3 military men who have no connec- 
tions whatsoever with the Communist Party. 
The head of the Junta, Rear Adm, Wolfgang 
Larrazdbal, has very recently made the state- 
ment that “as he is a Catholic and against 
Communist ideas, he is against outlawing 
the Communist, because no idea can be sup- 
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pressed by law.” He added in the same 
statement that ideas should be fought with 
ideas and complained that reports published 
by some United States publications regard- 
ing his position with respect to the Commu- 
nists were not true, He said that “commu- 
nism is aided by being outlawed, since it is 
in clandestine movements when it becomes 
dangerous and that the best way to curb 
communism is by developing a wide policy 
of social justice.“ What is remarked here of 
the Junta members is also true of cabinet 
members, of the State and Territorial Gov- 
ernors which comprise the Republic of 
Venezuela, of university heads and chiefs of 
diplomatic missions, 

Mr. Allen, in his personal | appreciation 
says that outside Larrazdbal’s governing 
five-member military-civilian Junta, there is 
rising alarm over the Red riptide, particu- 
lariy within the army, that might crystallize 
Into action long before national elections 
expected in November.” There are, of 
course, differences of opinion among ven- 
ezuelans with respect to the activities of the 
Communist Party. I can assure you that by 
far the majority of the people do not view 
with such alarm the activities of this small 
political faction and would dismiss as ab- 
surd the idea of a possible Red coup in 
Nenezuela. The reasons in support of this 
are very abundant. First of all, the interests 
of the Venezuelan Nation lle with those of 
the free world, and our trade relations are 
exclusively with countries of the Western 
World, especially with the United States of 
America, Venezuela has no trade relations 
with Communist. nations or with countries 
controlled by the Communists, although 
other Western countries do have this sort of 
relations. Venezuela is, as any other coun- 
try of the free world, interested in defend- 
ing democracy as the only form of govern- 
ment that would stand for dignity and jus- 
tice; therefore, Venezuela is determined to 
reject any idea directed to destroy such a 
system, Venezuela knows that its national 
defense and national security are linked to 
those of the American countries and to the 
countries of the free world. 

It seems as though Mr. Allen was highly 
impressed by the gathering of more than 
100,000 Venezuelans to protest against de- 
mands made to the government by a minor- 
ity headed by the former Defense Minister, 
whose feelings cannot be attributed to our 
whole Armed Forces where there are so many 
capable, honest, public spirited, and true 
citizens. That public demonstration of pro- 
test was not stirred or organized by the 
Communist, but by all of the Venezuelan 
political parties. Moreover, the symbolic 
strike not only took place in Caracas, but 
in all of the important cities of the country 
and is to be taken as a genuine expression 
of the Venezuelan people in all of its social 
classes, intellectuals, business men, bankers, 
workers, students, and a-vast majority of the 
loyal members of the armed forces. The 
night of the 23d of July and the morning of 
the following day saw the announcement by 
our chambers of commerce, professional asso- 
ciations, student organizations, and labor 
unlons of their public rejection of the absurd 
demands of the small group headed by the 
ex-Minister Castro-Leon. 

Mr. Allen's ideas, as expressed In his re- 
port from Venezuela, are unrealistic and 
not altogether clear. The Communist Party 
in Venezuela is not new at all. In fact is 
the oldest party organized in the country 
and its foundation goes as far back as 1931 
during the regime of Dictator Gómez. The 
party has shown a tendency to be favored 
in its development and growth under dic- 
tatorial regimes. During the tron hand 
dilapidating administration of Pérez Jimé- 
nez, the party became stronger, because its 
ideas and goals could not be fought in the 
progressive cial field of a democracy. 

In a democratic form of Government the 
Communist cannot offer social advantages 
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not already granted by that type of govern- 
ment. This point will in all probability be 
proved in Venezuela once a democracy is per- 
manently established. To defend this de- 
mocracy we Venezuelans have brushed aside 
all other minor problems. It is our main ob- 
jective to elect a constitutional president 
and to start the country on the path of demo- 
cratic life which means the recognition of 
everyone’s duties and the respect of every- 
one's rights. We intend to form with the 
nations of the free world and, especially, with 
those of the Western Hemisphere, a strong 
bloc of nations united by a common ideal of 
peace and respect and progress. Venezuela 
is eager to help its sister nations with its 
. human resources as well as with its natural 
resources. We are aware that we have an 
important role to play in the American con- 
tinent but, for this we need a permanent 
democratic form of government. To achieve 
this type of government Venezuela cannot 
destroy its unity at this moment. A more 
important thing is at stake. Later, once a 
constitutional government is formed and the 
country goes back to the normal exercise of 
a democracy, the political struggle in the 
country will take care of any sharp edges 
that might be dangerous to the democratic 
life of the country or imperil its friendly rela- 
tions with countries in the continent and in 
the free world. 

On the other hand, the Communist Party 
in Venezuela is not as strong as Mr. Allen and 
others have presented it. During the 1946 
elections the party, the oldest organized po- 
litical body in existence, only obtained 
50,000 votes against 150,000 votes favoring 
the Social Christian Party (Copei) which at 
the time was the youngest political fraction, 
We are positive that in the coming elections 
the Communists will have comparatively less 
votes than in 1946. 

The world has witnessed in Venezuela, 
Just a few days ago, a nationwide rejection 
of the policy of the coup d'etat. It means 
that the policy of the military push to over- 
throw a democratic government has become 
obsolete and old-fashioned and that Venez- 
uela is decided to protect its democracy 
above all things, It stands to reason that 
if the Communist Party would plot against 
the Venezuelan democracy, the nation 
would again stand up and fight. Venezuela 
would not accept any kind of dictatorship. 

Mr, Allen says that “even the Roman 
Catholic church, often the spearhead against 
communism, is highly cautious in Venezuela. 
Only occasionally is there the mildest refer- 
ence to Venezuelan communism in the 
church's organ La Religion.” Again this is 
not accurate. The newspaper known as La 
Religion has always given the Communist 
inside and outside the country the bitterest 
of attacks, In the past few months, after 
the defeat of the opprobrious regime of Pérez 
Jiménez, several editorials and articles have 
been published in said paper to combat 
Communist ideas and principles. If it is not 
done more often it is because the Commu- 
nists are ultracautious to avold criticism. 
It is to be remarked that the newspaper La 
Religion, through its editorials and articles, 
was the leading opposer of Pérez Jiménez’ 
regime. 

From Mr. Allens report one is lead to 
think that the whole Venezuelan armed 
forces are plotting against the Government 


because of its disapproval of Communist in- 


fluence and infiltration. This is absolutely 
erroneous as it Is proved by the attitude of 
the Venezuelan Navy snd Venezuelan Air 
Force during the last failed coup, As for 
the army, only a very small minority of 
officers had a hand in the attempted coup. 
It can be affirmed without the least of 
doubts that the armed forces in its totality 
are loyal to the cause of democracy. It is 
to be remembered that the Communist 
Party exists in other countries of the conti- 
nent. Its ideas are best fought through 
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public opinion. After all, the best way to do 
it is by making its members stay in the 
open where it is known what they do. 
Moreover, I something against the country 
stability is tried by them, then our laws and 
courts will take care of it as it is done in 
this great country of the United States. 

Reports as this of Mr. Allen are in more 
than a way harmful to neighborly relations 
between countries of the American Conti- 
nent. They create distrustfulness and are 
destructive. Economic relations are im- 
paired and no one profits by it. It is really 
impossible to understand why anyone would 
not feel inclined to lend a hand to a country 
tenaceously and firmly decided to establish 
& permanent democracy. 

Before closing, again may I express to you 
that the Venezuelan Embassy counts on you 
as one of its best friends and that your 
assistance in this matter will be highly 
appreciated, 

With best regards and the deepest of feel- 
ings of sincere friendship, it Is a pleasure to 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Epvarpo A. Acosta H., 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. 


Largest Scholarship Fund Ever Received 
by University of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Grand Forks Herald, of 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., regarding the 
largest scholarship fund ever received 
by the University of North Dakota. This 
contribution was made by the Honor- 
able Maxwell Upson, a former North 
Dakota resident, who is now the chair- 
man of the board of Raymond Inter- 
national, Inc., one of the world's largest 
construction firms. 

As the senior Senator from the State 
of North Dakota, I am extremely grate- 
ful to learn of this significant contribu- 
tion which will enable many deserving 
young people to attend the University 
of North Dakota, and on behalf of the 
State of North Dakota, I extend to the 
Honorable Maxwell Upson our sincerest 
thanks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Larcest UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIP RECEIVED 

The largest scholarship fund ever received 
by the University of North Dakota has been 
donated by Maxwell M. Upson, prominent 
New York construction engineer and uni- 
versity alumnus. 

Upson, who grew up on a farm near Cum- 
mings, N, Dak., received a bachelor of arts de- 
gree from the University of North Dakota in 
1896 and an honorary doctor of engineering 
degree from the University of North Dakota 
in 1931. He Is chairman of the board of Ray- 
mond International, Inc., one of the world's 
largest construction firms. 

A trust has been established with the 
United States Trust Co., of New York, the 
income from which will provide $8,000 a year 
In perpetuity. Consisting of 16 annual 
scholarships of $500 each, the program will 
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begin this fall with grants for the 1958-59 
academic year. 

In announcing the gift, Upson said, “I 
hope this effort will stimulate a raising of 
standards for the student body and provide 
more good citizens to take the responsibill- 
ties of the coming generations,” 


FUTURE LEADERS SOUGHT 


Stipulating that preference in selection be 
given to North Dakota residents, the trust 
agreement said “the grantor desires to ini- 
tiate a program designed to search out, pre- 
ferably in the schools of North Dakota, 
young men and women who possess the 
greatest overall promise of future leadership. 
and to provide a money award to attract 
them to the University of North Dakota and 
help defray the expense of thelr education 
and to secure for them the benefits which 
that university can confer upon them.” 

PRAISED BY STARCHER 


The Upson scholarships will be granted on 
the basis of need, mental competence, de- 
pendability, character and motivation, ac- 
ceptance by contemporaries, capacity for 
leadership and a sincere intention to com- 
plete 4 years of study at the University of 
North Dakota. 

Dr. George W. Starcher, university presi- 
dent, in accepting the gift, said “this 
scholarship program is going to inspire new 
hope for many worthy youth of North 
Dakota, advance the quality of the work of 
the university and be a peak of excellence 
in our 75th anniversary year.“ 

Gov. John E. Davis said, “this is a very 
significant gift to the people of the State of 
North Dakota. Iam impressed by the vision 
which Dr. Upson has shown in establishing 
this living symbol of encouragement for 
2 boys and girls throughout the years 

ead.” 

J. Lloyd Stone, university alumni director, 
stated, “Intelligence, character, and resource- 
fulness are not distributed to our young peo- 
ple in accordance to the wealth of their 
parents. This belief of Dr. Upson's has been 
nobly demonstrated in the establishment of 
the scholarship fund. Alumni of the uni- 
versity express sincere thanks to one of their 
most loyal graduates.” 

MEETS REAL NEED 


Dean D. J. Robertson, secretary of the uni- 
versity scholarships committee, said: “The 
gift meets a real need. Our committee knows 
from experience how many good students 
there are who need help and how deeply ap- 
preciative these students are of the help 
they get.“ 

Loyde C. Thompson, Grand Forks, national 
chairman of the university development 
fund, said: Dr. Upson’s generosity will make 
it possible for many North Dakota young 
people to attend the university who might 
not otherwise be able to do so, and for the 
university to attract a higher type of student. 
In all the years to come the recipients of 
his scholarships, the university and people 
of our State will be grateful to Dr. Upson 
for his great gift to his alma mater.“ 

Administration of the fund will be han- 
died by the university scholarships com- 
mittee. Inquiries should be sent to Robert- 
son's office at the University of North Dakota. 


BORN IN MILWAUKEE 


Upson was born in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
at the age of 5 moved with his family to a 
North Dakota wheat farm north of Cum- 
mings. He received his early education from 
& minister who lived with his parents and 
at the age of 13 went to Grand Forks to con- 
tinue his schooling. 

After receiving his bachelor of arts degree 
at the University of North Dakota he went to 
Cornell University, where he received a me- 
chanical engineering degree in 1899. He then 
became a managing engineer with Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co., of New York, and 
while there invented and patented an auto- 
matic gas producor, and designed and bullt 
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the first reinforced concrete industrial build- 
i 


In 1905 he joined Hockanum Mills Co., of 
Rockville, Conn., as chief engineer and assist- 
ant to the president, During his 2 years with 
the firm, he was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the first all-reinforced concrete tex- 
tile mill. 

JOINED CONCRETE FIRM 

In 1907 Upson began his career with Ray- 
mond International; then known as Ray- 
mond Concrete Pile Co., serving as secretary- 
general manager and chief engineer, In 1917 
he became vice president; in 1931, president; 
and since 1946 has been chairman of the 
board. He continues to devise new applica- 
tions and equipment for concrete construc- 
tion. 

. In 1957 the UND Alumni Association 

awarded Upson a distin ed service cita- 
tion for “distinguished achievements as a 
construction engineer, inventor, administra- 
tor and humanitarian.” : 

He is a-member of several professional so- 
cleties, Including the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and American Society 
of Civil Engineers, and of various advisory 
groups, including the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. He has contributed 
several writings in the fields of engineering. 
economics and social science. 

Upson is widely traveled, having repre- 
sented his company in Europe, the Orient, 
and South America and other countries. 


Missile Mobility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article entitled “Missile Mobility,” 
written by Maj. Patrick W. Powers, and 
Published in the magazine Ordnance for 
July-August 1958. Major Powers is 
currently studying at the Army Com- 
Mand and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. z 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 
MissiLe Mosiurry 


(By Ma]. Patrick W. Powers) 


Recent events have highlighted the vul- 
Nerability of our proposed bases for long- 
Tange ballistic guided missiles. Such large 
fixed Installations will be constructed in 
Overseas areas and within the continental 
United States for the intermediate-range 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(IRBM's and ICBM's) which are rapidly ap- 
Pronching the troop-testing stage. 

Several NATO nations already have ex- 
Pressed concern over establishing such 
Prime atomic targets in their countries. A 
few military analysts, notably George Field- 
ing Eliot, have commented on the suscepti- 
bility to attack of these bases when they be- 
come fixed structures as compared with the 
relative immunity of a mobile, shipboard 
missile base. 

The problem is then, as one 
Which influences the future effectiveness of 
this new weapon. Friendly nations do not 
Want to risk nuclear attacks on these bases, 
and we may never be able to fire a missile 
in retaliation if its launcher is neutralized 
_ by a sudden surprise attack. A solution to 
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this perplexing situation is to make the bal- 
listic missile base mobile on land. 

The present concept for these potent car- 
riers of mass-destruction warheads is a true 
weapon system approach. This includes all 
the related equipment, materials, services, 
and personnel required solely for the opera- 
tion of the weapon so that this instrument 
of combat becomes a self-sufficient unit of 
attacking power within its intended opera- 
tional enyironment. 

Specifically, the weapon system can be 
broken down into (1) a base of supporting 
equipment and facilities, (2) the firing plat- 
form or launcher and its integrated equip- 
ment, (3) the delivery means, or the missile 
in this case, and (4) the payload or warhead, 

All these system components are to be con- 
centrated in a large area of unusually com- 
plex installations and manned by technicians 
who will groom the missile for its destruc- 


tive mission. The cost of such a base—some 


of it underground—has already been esti- 
mated by the Department of Defense to be 
over $100 million. This will include liquid- 
oxygen generators, fuel-storage tanks, check- 
out and electronic missile gear, and huge 
cranes and lifting devices. 

Peculiar to the base itself will be thou- 
sands of tons of concrete, air-conditioning 
and heating units, hinged steel doors, self- 
sufficient, radiation-proof living quarters for 
the crew, Geiger counters, and automatic 
alarm systems, À 

Some of this equipment is absolutely nec- 
essary for the missile weapon system while 
the rest of it results strictly from the perma- 
nency of the installation—and the resulting 
invitation to attack by the enemy. 

This is the ballistic missile system that 
represents the latest means of firepower de- 
signed to achieve mass destruction of tar- 
gets. In the strictest sense it is still a 
weapon—and all weapons are subject to at- 
tack. The best enemy defense against such 
a threat—whether it be nuclear, chemical, 
biological, or high explosive—is the detection 
and destruction of the source. In this case, 
the source is the launcher and its base of 
supporting equipment. 

There are several conventional military 
examples of this doctrine. Land forces strive 
to neutralize enemy artillery before a combat 
operation so that the maneuvering troops 
can assemble and launch the attack with 
the least amount of Interference. The search 
for atomic delivery means will be especially 
vigorous on any future battlefield. 

Naval forces must attack enemy ships, sur- 
face, or undersea, whose means of weap- 
on delivery threaten the sea lines of com- 
munication, The Air Force is committed 
to aerial counterattack in the initial stages 
of a war before its aircraft can seek selected 
tactical targets. These attacks are directed 
against aircraft, which represent firing plat- 
forms, and airfields that are the supporting 
bases, : 

What are the means of attacking the mis- 
sile launcher and its support base? First, 
there is the obvious type of attack by enemy 
missiles and aircraft. This might very well 
be accomplished by an atomic detonation In 
the installation area, Secondly, a covert at- 
tack by enemy agents or guerrillas could 
easily cripple the vital innards of the com- 
plex missile machinery, This would be a 
more subtle and equally effective method— 
Just the right cable, severed in two, would 
insure that a missile would never leave the 
ground, 

Security against these means of attack 
is dificult to devise. There is no problem of 
detecting the launcher and its base, because 
in this instance they are permanent. The 
location is widely known from news mediums 
and the knowledge of the local population 
harboring enemy agents or sympathizers. 
This same problem squarely faces the Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases and the established 
military depots around the world, Active air 
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defense including antiaircraft and antimis- 
sile elements for this type of installation is 
possible but costly in both critical materiel 
and money. 

Protection against the covert threat of 
enemy agents is just as difficult. These 
bases will employ many foreign civilians, 
and screening of such personnel is always 
a problem, The presence of any civilian 
within a hand grenade’s throw or even a 
mortar’s range of the installation may be 
dangerous. Sabotage, then, will always be 
an eminent threat. 

Normal passive security from enemy at- 
tack for any weapons system includes pro- 
tection by terrain features, dispersion of 
equipment, camouflage, and the mobility of 
the firing platform. Mobility is the de- 
cisive ingredient of a weapons system that 
enhances its offensive combat capabilities 
while at the same time affords a positive 
defense against attack. 

In military terms, weapon-system mobility 
is the rapid shifting of firepower, It has 
been a prime prerequisite of artillery through 
the centuries and is listed as one of the 
principles of war. Mobile firepower com- 
bined with the maneuver of troops has won 
battles from the time of Caesar to the war in 
Korea. But the mobility of firepower has aiso 
meant security (another principle of war) 
from attack for the particular weapon sys- 
tem used. This is the aspect of employment 
that will be so vital to the ballistic guided 
missile. 

An analysis of the mobility of a weapon 
system discloses some interesting facts. The 
system has previously been defined in a gen- 
eral sense as composed of a base of support 
equipmeft, a firing platform, a delivery 
means, and a payload. 

As an example, the infantry soldier is part 
of a weapon system. He is actually the fir- 
ing platform supported by the base of supply 
facilities of his company. The delivery 
means is the rifle he carriers that shoots a 
payload of a quarter-ounce steel-jacketed 
chunk of lead. 

The mobility of this weapon system de- 
pends on the firing platform which moves 
into battle at an average rate of 244 miles an 
hour and which can take rather definite pro- 
tective measures once its location is detected 
by enemy firepower. 

A more sophisticated land weapon system 
for comparison is the Honest John rocket. 
It is supported by a mobile firing organiza- 
tion of battery or battalion size. The firing 
platform is a standard 5-ton Army truck 
on which is mounted a simple rall launcher. 
The delivery means—the 27-foot, 3-ton 
rocket—carries a payload of an atomic or 
conventional explosive warhead. The mo- 
bility of this system is that of the truck 
launcher which can easily negotiate most 
types of terrain and move rapidly from one 
firing point to another to prevent being lo- 
cated by the enemy. 

Much attention has been focused lately 
on naval ships as a mobile component of 
a weapon system. Obviously, a ship can pro- 
vide a sea-mobile supporting base for an 
aircraft that can be considered as the firing 
platform for a bomb type of delivery means. 
The bomb carries a payload of a wide variety 
of mass destruction elements. 

The most widely heralded application of 
ballistic missiles by naval means is the sub- 
marine-fired missile. Here the firing plat- 
form and the supporting base are on the 
submarine itself, while the delivery means 
is the rocket, such as the Navy's Polaris, 
with a nuclear payload. 

It is important to note that unusual mo- 
bility exists in the capabilities of the atomic 
submarine, giving this weapon system a defi- 
nite tactical and strategic advantage over 
a surface ship, both offensively and for its 
own security from attack, However, the 
problem of precisely determining any loca- 
tion at sea must be solved before this weapon 
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system can accurately deliver a warhead on 
a land 

While an aircraft has the greatest mobility 
of any manned vehicle, its land-based airfleld 
has none. This is an important fact for this 
discussion because, for the first time, the 
supporting base of equipment is fixed while 
the firing platform is extremely mobile, 

The aircraft by its mobility can deliver a 
tremendous assortment of payloads by drop- 
ping them on a target. If enemy firepower 
seeks to destroy it, the aircraft can escape 
through its control of the time and distance 
factors of speed and nraneuver. In contrast, 
the airfield is fixed and as such can be ac- 
curately located by the enemy and attacked 
by any one of the methods outlined pre- 
viously. 

Three im nt points have been empha- 

sized so far by this analysis: (1) In an offen- 
sive weapon system, the firing platform is 
always mobile and its support base is usually 
mobile; (2) An effective firing platform is 
mobile to accomplish its mission and for its 
own security from attack; and (3) A mobile 
support base has the best chance to survive 
enemy attack because it is difficult to locate. 

Now how does this apply to the present 
ballistic missile concept? It simply means 
that the missile base and its launcher should 
be mobile to exist on the worldwide battle- 
field of the IRBM and the ICBM. However, 
this is not being planned for our Thor, Jupi- 
ter, Atlas, or Titan systems. These systems 
will be established in fixed installations, some 
of them partly underground. 

To illustrate the point, the British have 
announced lately that their ballistic missile 
under development is superior in many re- 
spects to United States systems” because 
theirs can be fired from an installation com- 
pletely underground. These concepts seem to 
violate the aspects of mobility as applied to 
any weapon system. 

Although the long-range ballistic rocket is 
15 years old in the history of warfare, the 
German V-2 is still the only weapon of this 
type which can be examined for the prin- 
ciples of employment in combat. It was de- 
signed to be transportable over the German 
railway system, and consequently part of the 
support base was restricted to the supply of 
missiles by flatcar and the rt of pro- 
pellants (which included liquid oxygen) by 
tank car. The rest of the support and 
handling equipment, including the missile 

and launcher, was moved by 

truck. In this case the firing platform, and 

"to a lesser degree the support base, were 
mobile. 

This limited mobility, nevertheless, reduced 
the effectiveness of the countermeasures that 
the Allies employed against the V-2. Fol- 
lowing established doctrine, they attempted 
to detect and destroy the launching sites. 
This was relatively ineffective because the 
launcher was mobile and could be set up on 
any hard stand of ground, 

Once the rocket was fired, the firing unit 
moved to a new location, often in towns or 
woods. The radius of action was restricted 
somewhat by the proximity of a railhead 


although, fortunately for the Germans, Eu- 


rope has an unusually dense railroad net- 
work. 

Factories, laboratories, and assembly 
points were bombed, but the firings stopped 
only when the launching areas were seized 
by the advancing allied land forces. It is 
still an amazing fact that this n was 
successfully employed under conditions of 
overwhelming allied air superiority and in an 
occupied country hostile to the Germans, 

The V-2 was a primary target because of 
its tremendous effectiveness against British 
cities and the British people, even with what 
is considered today to be an ineffective war- 
head—less than 1 ton of TNT. 
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Perhaps the most significant lesson learned 


from the history of the V-2 is how mobility 
played such a vital part in the security from 
attack for this weapon system. All suspected 
launching sites were attacked by all avall- 
able means, but since the launcher and its 
support base were mobile, these counter- 
measures were ineffective. 

The Germans had well learned their lesson 
from the employment of the V-2 after its 
initial launching sites were destroyed be- 
cause they were permanent, easily located 
installations. 

The corollary of this discussion is that 
security lies in mobility for any firing plat- 
form and its supporting base. It appears 
that this principle should apply equally well 
to any modern weapon system—which cer- 
tainly includes the long-range ballistic mis- 
sile. If this is the case, then our present 
concept of employment of this system needs 
to be reexamined, 

Even a cursory investigation Into the sup- 
port equipment of; a missile that, fully 
fueled, weighs from ten to one hundred tons 
discloses the requirement for large pieces 
of handling gear that can accommodate size 
as well as tonnage. Yet the empty missile 
weight seldom exceeds 10 percent of the 
firing weight in the case of a liquid-propel- 
lent rocket. In addition, the rocket body is 
often made in several sections that can be 
transported by vehicle or railroad car. 

Thus most of the tonnage for any ballistic 
rocket is in the propellent, which can be 
shipped in suitable containers for liquids or 
possibly in sections for a solid propellent 
rocket. As a result, mobility can be achieved 
for the ballistic missile as far as tonnages 
are concerned, 

Several ballistic missile systems have al- 
ready been produced and employed using a 
mobile launcher and support base. The V2 
weighed about 14 tons fully fueled, and it 
used rather simple support equipment based 
on rail and truck transportation. The United 
States Army's Redstone missile is a more re- 
cent example of a mobile system, The mis- 
sile body is broken down into 3 sections, 
each hauled by truck and trailer combina- 
tions. 

The Redstone is assembled at a selected 
firing site, erected on its small launcher by a 
simple truck-mounted erection device, and 
fueled by several liquid oxygen (LOX) and 
alcohol tank trucks of conventional design. 
It is Interesting to note that the, LOX is 
manufactured by a portable generating plant 
that moves with the missile support base. 

These examples of missile systems illus- 
trate that they can be designed to be mobile. 
When the tonnage requirements exceed a 
feasible truck-trailer solution, a railroad- 
based concept is practical. Standard flatcars 
have a load capacity of as much as 100 tons, 
and their volume capacity can meet all re- 
quirements for complicated, heavily instru- 
mented electronic and mechanical equip- 
ment. The construction of rallroads is a 
normal, logistical function of large military 
forces which in World War II constructed 


and rehabilitated thousands of miles of rail-' 


road tracks throughout the world. 

An almost forgotten example of a railroad- 
mobile weapon system is the rallway gun. 
The 14-inch naval railway gun car weighed 
267 tons, and it was used along the Allied 
front in World War I. The complete gun 
battery was made up into a train of 14 cars, 
and this unit was an efficient, self-contained 
weapon system. It passed from the military 
scene not because it was mounted on railroad 
cars but because more efficient guns’ were 
developed for truck transport, and bomber 
aircraft extended the range of firepower be- 
yond the feasible capabilities of any gun. 

Mobility also makes an important contri- 
bution to a reduction in the cost of a 
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missile weapon system. The total capabil- 
ity of such a system with fixed launch- 
ers depends first upon a network of launch- 
ing sites, the loss of any one of which re- 
duces this capability. 

Second, the density of the target complex 
that includes the fixed launchers also affects 
the system capability. This density deter- 
mines the estimate of the priority of attack 
on such an area and the effect that such an 
attack will have. 

A mobile launcher system allows a maxi- 
mum capability in a desired area with a 
requirement of only a fraction of the number 
of launchers and support equipment needed 
for a fixed installation with a resulting de- 
crease in overall cost. 

The present ballistic missile systems should 
be evaluated not only as to cost, range, and 
accuracy but also as to their effectiveness 
under actual combat conditions. The mis- 
siles and their firing sites will be first-priority 
targets because any enemy must prevent 
their retaliatory blows. 

The strategic airfields spotted around the 
world are vulnerable targets, but they achieve 
some mutual security in numbers. In addi- 
tion, each airfield supports many mobile 
firing platforms in the form of the long-range 
bomber that can take off and land at another 
base if necessary. 

The IRBM or ICBM fixed base enjoys no 
such advantage, It integrates a support base 
with a fixed firing platform and its output 
of delivery means or missiles per unit of 
time Is drastically limited in number. These 
bases are so expensive that not more than a 
handful can be constructed. Each one will 
be easily located and designated for attack 
by the enemy if he decides to start a gen- 
eral war. Security against a surprise attack 
is almost nonexistent. 

If the missile base is in an allied country, 
its continued utilization may depend on the 
political party in power. A change of gov- 
ernment or an awkward incident might mean 
the loss of an expensive and vital installation 
of equipment to the free world. Likewise, 
any loss of military control of the missile- 
base area means the loss of that particular 
set of equipment. 

This rather untenable military position 
can be avoided if our long-range ballistic- 
missile systems are mobile—to any degree. 
Even if the missile and its supporting equip- 
ment could be moved in a matter of days or 
if the system depended on a railway net- 
work, a large measure of security could be 
gained, 

This security is absolutely necessary for 
this weapon system to survive an initial at- 
tack and be successfully employed in future 
operations. ` 

On February 27, 1958, the New York Times 
stated that a new 500- to 5,500-mile missile 
system had been approved which envisages 
underground installations, harboring solid- 
fuel ballistic missiles, several miles apart to 
make them less vulnerable to enemy attacks. 

This latest missile concept also violates 
the principle of mobility for the support 
base and its launchers, It should be noted 
that being underground offers little more 
security than being above ground because a 
nuclear explosion can create tremendous 
overpressures against the installation, and 
it leaves large amounts of residual radia- 
tion in the area of ground ‘zero. 

But what can be done about this situa- 
tion? Remember that none of these fixed 
bases have been constructed yet and no - 
launching equipment has become opera- 
tional. This would be the opportune time 
for industry and the services to take an 
objective look at our fine ballistic-missile 
sytems and consider the advantages of mo- 
bility as a positive security SRR against 
enemy attack, 


The Moral Aspects of the Alcohol 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, for 
me, personally, the nonuse of alcohol 
has added to my enjoyment and appre- 
Ciation of life. I am a teetotaler, but I 
am not a prohibitionist. 

The excessive or intemperate use of 
alcohol is one of the serious social, eco- 
nomic, and moral problems of our times. 
One of the most important and able 
leaders in this field of education is Dr. 
Titus A. Frazee, executive director of the 
Oregon Temperance League. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record portions of the inspirational 
and educational address by Dr. Titus 
Frazee entitled “The Moral Aspects of 
the Alcohol Problem,” delivered to the 
ninth annual session of the Institute of 
Scientific Studies for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism at Loma Linda, Calif. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM 
(By Titus A. Frazee, executive director, Ore- 
gon Temperance League, Portland. Oreg.) 

Four hundred years before Christ, Socrates 
May have passed judgment on the lecturers 
at the Institute of Scientific Studies for the 
Prevention of Alcoholism. 

Said Socrates: “The partisan, when he 18 
engaged in a dispute, cares nothing about 
the rights of the question, but is anxious 
Only to convince his hearers of his own as- 
sertlons.“ 

We are not here for a debate, but each of 
us recognizes we are discussing, perhaps, the 
Most controversial subject of the century. 
I'm also willing to freely admit, I want to 
Convince my hearers, z 

* * . 


. * 

So I plead guilty to a portion of the 
Socrates indictment, if indictment it be, and 
State that because I do care so very much 
about the rights of the question I would loye 
to convince my hearers—or I would have 
stayed in Portland. 

THE CURRENT MORAL CLIMATE 


Kierkegaard has said: To venture causes 
anxiety, but not to venture is to lose one’s 
self * * and to venture in the highest 
Sense is precisely to become canscious of 
one's self.“ 

Psychologists are in basic agreement that 
the chief problem of people in the middle 
decade of the twentieth cenutry is empti- 
ness. So many people not only do not know 
What they want; they often do not have any 
clear idea of what they feel. 

They lament their inability to make de- 
Cisions; they feel swayed this way and that 
With painful feeling of powerlessness but 
their underlying problem is that they have 
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no definite experience of their own desires 

or wants. One person put it: Im just a 

collection of mirrors, reflecting what everyone 

else expects of me.” 
* . . . . 

Many people could say out of their own 
inner experience the prophetic words T. 8. 
Eliot wrote in 1925: 

“We are the hollow men 
We are the stuffed men 
Leaning together 
Headpiece filled with straw. Alas. 
Shape without form, shade without colour, 
Paralyzed force, gesture without motion.” 
* . > * . 

But this emptiness, this hollowness, is 
cropping out in many different ways in our 
society. David Riesman, in The Lonely 
Crowd, finds the same emptiness in his fas- 
cinating analysis of the present American 
character.. 

But the present typical American char- 
acter, Riesman goes on to say, is outer- 
directed. He seeks not to be outstanding but 
to fit in; he lives as though he were directed 
by a radar set fastened to his head perpetu- 
ally telling him what other people expect of 
him. This radar type gets his motives and 
directions from others. * * * 


WE START WITH OURSELVES 
. * * . >» 

William James once remarked that those 
who are concerned with making the world 
more healthy had best start with themselves. 
We could go farther and point out that find- 
ing the center of strength within ourselves, 
which we can find only through a power 
above and beyond ourselves, Is in the long 
run the best contribution we can make to 
our fellow men. 

„ This is what our society needs—not 
new ideas and inventions, important as these 
are, and not geniuses and supermen, but per- 
sons who can be, that is, persons who have a 
center of strength within themselves. It 18 
our task, in this brief hour to sense this 
need if we are to successfully challenge the 
alcoholic and the alcohol problem. We 
should not attempt to delve into the moral 
aspects of the alcohol problem without some 
such minimal background. 

THE SCAPEGOAT OF REHABILITATION 


Dr. Selden D. Bacon, lecturing at the Yale 
University School of Alcohol Studies in 1948 
said: “Both the ethical and the therapeutic 
approaches to the problem of alcoholism 
must be based on an understanding of alco- 
hol, drinking, and the physiology and psy- 
chology of the human being. Many of those 
who attempt to control alcoholism are like 
those who attempted to control lightning 
without knowledge of electricity." 

Dr. Bacon is correct. But in my concept 
of the real problem, Dr. Bacon has only half 
said It. * 

In dealing with the problem of alco- 
holism, we already know more than we do. 
Knowing is not our problem. 

As I have traveled this Nation from coast 
to coast, both as a student and as a lecturer 
in this field, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that the number one moral aspect of 
the alcohol problem is the all-too-preva- 
lent assumption that rehabilitation is the 
answer. 

ARTIFICIAL GULF 

Nor do I accept the great gulf fixed be- 
tween the problem of alcohol and the prob- 
lem of alcoholism. Many do. I cannot join 


in that emphasis, believing it to be the most 
deceitfully dangerous doctrine with which 
men are being duped and damned. 

* * * As I returned to my study I picked 
up the evening edition of the mi Ore- 
gonlan. One of the standout headlines read 
Man Dies on Curb in Crash.” The man 
turned out to be a 17-year-old Portland boy 
who was standing on the curb in front of 
his home. A 63-year-old man struck the 
youth’s parked car with his own, which then 
hit the victim, killing him instantly. 


My point in breaking In on this dignified 
paper with this current drinking-driving 
tragedy is that it is of little consequence to 
the family of the boy who was killed by the 
unguided missile whether the man who killed 
their son was an alcoholic or not. The moral 
implications are just as clear and just as 
grave, whether the driver was high“ from 
an office party where men and women of dis- 
tinction had had just a few drinks to limber 
up, as though he were an alcoholic with 20 
years of binges to his credit. 

THE MORAL PERIL OF PSEUDO-OBJECTIVITY 

Ralph Daniel, executive director of the 
Michigan State Board of Alcoholism gave a 
highly informative lecture at a workshop- 
conference on alcohol education and alco- 
holic rehabilitation in March of this year. 
He was brilliant and witty in his portrayal 
of his client—Ethyl Alcohol. The lecture 
was presumed to be objective. Please listen 
to the pertinent paragraphs of his presenta- 
tion, So This Is Ethyl. 

“Ethyl was a child of Mother Nature. Pa- 
ternity was never established, and some be- 
lieve that she is illegitimate. * è + 

“Many of the events of her early life are 
documented. She had an affair with Noah. 
Following the great flood Noah cultivated her 
friendship in the form of a vineyard. On at 
least one occasion he partook too freely of 
the fruit of the vine which had been either 
blessed or cursed by Ethyl, and in a drunken 
condition he disgraced his family. 

. * > * > 

People came and went, but Ethyl 
carried on unchanged until about the lith 
century when she met a young Frenchman 
by the name of De Still. The courtship was 
short and they were united in ‘holy matri- 
mony’ with benefit of science if not with 
benefit of clergy. There are some people who 
insist that they were united In ‘unholy matri- 
mony’ but the fact that their offspring were 
known as ‘Spirits’ makes me believe that it 
must have been ‘holy matrimony.’ 

» * . . * 

“And so society drank a new toast to the 
Ethyl-De Still combination and it was potent. 

“The people of the world began to formu- 
late definite attitudes toward Ethyl. It be- 
came apparent that she was here to stay, and 
there have evolved four classes of opin- 
fons. * * © 

“The first class of opinion is made up of 
people who believe that Ethyl is all bad and 
has no good qualities. * * * 

“There are others in this first class who 
are so convinced that Ethyl is exerting a 
dangerous effect on all who come in contact 
with her that they feel it their social re- 
sponsibility to banish her from the lives of 
others as well as thetr own lives, These peo- 
ple have adopted a who-needs-you attitude 
toward Ethyl. x 

“The second general attitude in Ethyl's 
environment is one of social acceptance 
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within certain limits. These people invite 
Ethyl into their homes and to their parties 
and meetings. Still they have some rules 
‘for her conduct. 

“These people enjoy a social acquaintance 
with Ethyl. These people claim a right to 
associate with her. They, more than the 
other three groups, are responsibility for the 
availability, and accessibility of Ethyl. She 
owes her existince to this group. 

“The third general attitude about Ethyl 
is held by people who were originally found 
in the second group. On certain occasions 
these folks get carried away with Ethyl. 
Most of the time these people associate with 
Ethyl in socially acceptable ways, but at 
times they become intoxicated with her 


- charms. * * * 


“These are the people who have an occa- 
sional affair with Ethyl. 1 

“The fourth group of attitudes about Ethyl 
is made up of an estimated 4 million souls 
in this country who have become so involved 
with Ethyl that their whole lives revolve 
around her. The experts label these 
people as sick people, because of their un- 
controllable drives to be with Ethy! and their 
inability to see the catastrophe that is ruin- 
ing their lives. 

“And so we see the four most important 
factors in Ethyl's life. First are the people 
who say ‘Who needs you?’ Second, those 
who socially acquaint with Ethyl. Third, 
those who have an occasional affair with 
Ethyl. And last, those who try to keep go- 
ing steady with Ethyl. 

. . * s * 

“Ever since Eve first convinced Adam that 
no harm would come from eating the for- 
-bidden fruit, we men have been having 
trouble with our women. We can't seem to 
get along with them and we can’t get along 
without them. 

“Thus it is with Ethyl.” 

I have given you in this portion of our con- 
sideration of the Moral Aspects of the Alco- 
hol Problem direct quotes from Ralph Dan- 
iel's lecture to which I referred earlier. It 
has not been taken out of context and would, 
I am sure, be considered a fair condensation 
of his total paper So This Is Ethyl? 

We hear the word “objective” applied to 
many such speakers and writers. It has 
occurred to me that one of the most immoral 
aspects of the alcohol problem its to have 
passed off as objective that which is patently 
partisan. 

Going back to Mr. Daniel's description of 
Noah's experience, he refers to “the fruit of 
the vine which had been either ‘blessed’ or 
‘cursed’ by Ethyl,” it isn’t spelled out, but 
the thought is implanted: beveraged alco- 
hol has been a curse but it can be a blessing. 

Again in reference to the marriage of 
Ethyl to the Frenchman by the name of De 
Still, it Is a marriage in “Holy Matrimony” 
because their offspring are known as “Spir- 
its” and consequently he cannot go along 
with those who would call it “Unholy Matri- 
mony.” Objective? 4 

Still another, It became apparent that 
she was here to stay.” Could this analysis 
possibly have a tinge of wishful thinking in 
it—any subtle planting of the germ of “we 
have it; we need it; we're going to have it; 
almost everybody wants it; it may do some 
damage but we must learn to live with it?“ 

Repeatedly this would-be objective author- 
ity uses the phrase “so satisfying are her 
charms,” failing at any time to add the 
sequel, “At the last it biteth like a serpent, 
and stingeth like an adder.” I shall never 
forget a cryptic comment made by Dr. Arthur 
Bietz at the second session of this Institute: 
“Danger is never in a He; it is always in a 
half{-truth.” 

We find such phrases as “the experts label 
these people as sick people"—with the impli- 
cation that they have uncontrollable drives 
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to be with Ethyl because they are sick—not 
because Ethyl ls a drug. 

Dr. Karen Horney warns, “Freud's discard- 
ing of moral values has contributed toward 
making the analyst just as blind as the 
patient.” 

And, finally, the analogy that “ever since 
Eve first convinced Adam no harm would 
come from eating the forbidden fruit we men 
have been having trouble with our women. 
We can't seem to get along with them and 
we can’t get along without them. * * +» 

The colossal effrontery, the unmitigated 
gall of a man making distilled liquors: and 
my wife syonymous in our American cul- 
ture. Could a public relations counsel for 
the distilleries do any more effective lobby- 


ing for the votes of the people than this 


man has done, not employed by the distil- 
leries, but appearing as an objective au- 
thority? “Here are men” he tells us “who 
have found the burdens of life unbearable 
and glamorous Ethyl has soothed their 
Tevered brow and made life bearable * * *,” 
* * > n > * 
SIN OR SICKNESS on BOTH? 


To the person concerned with the ethical 
dimension of living it is not satisfying to stop 
on the bold assertion that alcoholism is a sin, 
or that it is a sickness. Every personal and 
social problem is also a moral problem. 

From the questionnaires returned by the 
Ministers who attended the Yale University 
School of Alcohol Studies, Howard Clinebell, 
Jr., found not only a considerable variety of 
opinion but also some confusion regarding 
the nature of the ethical problems involved. 
Here is an evaluative summary of some of 
the more frequent conceptions: 

1. Alcoholism is a sin and not a sickness. 
ew 

2. Alcoholism begins as a personal sin and 
ends as a sickness. This would seem from 
the “questionnaires to be one of the most 
common views held by clergymen. * * * 

3. Alcoholism is a sickness which involves 
the sin of abuse. This is among others the 
Roman Catholic point of view. The sin is 
the sin of excess involved in becoming and 
remaining an alcoholic. 

4. Alcoholism is a sickness which is caused 
by a combination of factors involving both 
sin and sickness. This is the view of many 
ministers and of Alcoholics Anonymous, 
though Alcoholics Anonymous takes no 
sides in the matter and does not regard 
drinking as morally wrong. 

5. Alcoholism involves sin in the sense 
that it has destructive consequences. One 
minister wrote: It is a sin in the sense that 
it detracts from his relationship with God, 
his family, and his community.” * * » 


COMPULSIONS 


In this summary, the opinion is also given 
that “the alcoholic is a compulsive person 
even before he becomes a compulsive drink- 
er.“ In the thinking of your speaker today 
is another half-truth. This is not to deny 
the scientific fact that some alcoholics are 
compulsive persons, even before they become 
compulsive drinkers. It is to emphasize 
that some alcoholics are compulsive persons 
before becoming addicted and others become 
addictive drinkers through the process of 
drinking. 

Outstanding in the fleld of psychologists 
who have devoted themselves to the study 
and treatment of alcoholism is Dr. Charles 
H. Durfee. Dr. Durfee is quite certain that 
“No one is born an alcoholic and there is no 
such thing as an alcoholic type.” * * * 

Dr. E. M. Jellinek, former director of the 
Yale School of Alcohol Studies and currently 
Director of World Health Organization, said 
“Neurotic or diseased personalities. * * * 
probably constitute 40 percent of the inebri- 
ate population; but 60 percent come to 
alcoholism from an entirely normal origin 
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and only in the course of drink, They are 
not seeking release, they are conforming to 
certain habits of their set.” 

REPRESSIONS AND MORALS 


There are authorities and millions of fol- 
lowers of those authorities who believe that 
man should not be repressed; that man, con- 
sequently, should take a drink if he desires 
a drink. 


* * * Discipline and restraint are viewed 
as harmful to the character, Be self-ex- 
pressive; religion and morality are destroying 
your personality.” 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen counteracts this 
school of thought when he says, “If a man 
is really made better and saner because he 
gives way to his sexyial instincts and is 
uninhibited by the Christian law of life- 
long marriage, why should not a man be bet- 
ter because he gives way to other instincts. 
such as the hunting instinct? Why not 
organize a kill your enemy hunt, unin- 
hibited by the moral taboo of a Fifth 
Commandment? * * e» 

Fulton Sheen fails to make the applica- 
tion, but it is our considered opinion that 
the analysis the bishop has made regarding 
sexual instincts and morals must also be 
applied to men's attitudes and actions re- 
garding alcohol and morals. 

* * 


* . * 
MORAL NOT DIVORCED FROM SPIRITUAL 


Everyone here, I suppose, has been 
greeted with the friendly salutation “What 
do you know for sure?” And its implica- 
tion is that there is very little a man can 
be certain of, can know for sure, The psy- 
chologists write books telling us how to get 
washed without getting wet, while some 
preachers turn their pulpits into distribut- 
ing centers for soothing syrup and aspirin. 

. » * . » 

“What do you know for sure?” I know 
that moral distinctions are real and I know 
that our labors must be rooted and grounded 
not merely in logic but in love, 

. * . * . 

I shall ask God to give us grace to hold 
before our eyes the broken body of our 
Lord and Master who throughout his min- 
istry kept taking out the sin rather than 
taking it out on the sinner. I will add the 
prayer that we may be compelled by the 
compassion of Christ to come to Him in 
contrition with our carnal lives, not just to 
be corrected but to be conquered; that His 
redemptive power will be revealed in us that 
we may not only have some small part in 
the solution of the alcohol problem but in 
the overall problem of mankind itself which 
alcohol complicates. 


Mr. Philadelphia Republican 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Sunday Bulletin 
dated August 10, 1958: 

Mr. PHILADELPHIA REPUBLICAN “Aus” MrE- 
HAN ALWAYS Keeps Hts Woro AND, IN 
Pouitics, Taar May Be Bap 

(By John C. Calpin) 

Speaking as an individual, we think that 

the honor being paid to Austin Meehan by 
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the Republicans on September 7 is long 
overdue. 

The GOP city committee and a group 
called Friends of Aus Meehan are holding 
“Aus Meehan Day” at Willow Grove Park 
for “Mr. Philadelphia Republican.” 

This is the first time he has been so hon- 
ored. Friends say he has turned thumbs 
down on past efforts to hold dinners and 
Similar affairs for him. This year, they 
wouldn't take no for an answer. 

If there is any gratitude and honor among 
the 3,100 committeemen and the other party 
workers and members, a huge crowd should 
be there. 

Por years, the openhanded Sheriff“ has 
been pouring out his own money for the 
party (or his faction of it in primaries) with 
little tangible reward. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN POLITICS 


He has held 2 offices in his 35 years in 
politics: a short tenure on the registration 
commission and a term as sheriff. While 
he was sheriff, he literally gave his salary 
away. The “payroll” and the sycophants 
Were there on payday, waiting with palm 
outstretched for alms. Probably it cost him 
twice as much a year to be sheriff as his 
salary brought in. This was aside from his 
Political campaigns. 

As @ paving contractor, Meehan has not 
needed the political Jobs but took them as 
part of the game. And what may seem 
strange to some people, he has had as many 
paving contracts from the Democratic ad- 
ministrations as he had under the Republi- 
cans. Last week, he was low bidder on 
#589,000 work on Chestnut, Street. 

For several years now, Meehan has been 
the principal angel“ for the upkeep of the 
GOP city committee. 

INDEPENDENT CRITICS 


The GOP outsiders who sneer at him and 
What they consider his pretensions to the 
leadership never paid a dime, or as the boys 
Say, in the vernacular, “a fishcake.” 

Because they had become infected with 
the poison spread by Democratic campaign 
orators of the past, these independents look 
down their noses at the man who made his 
money the hard way and spends it freely on 
his hobby. They would like to have á scape- 
goat. 

These are the people who think that he 
should step aside as leader, because of recent 
GOP defeats. Others ask why that should 
be, and ask also whether or not the reason 
for the defeat doesn't lie elsewhere. They 
point out that Meehan was the original 
Eisenhower backer in the local GOP in 1952 
and delivered his delegates early for the gen- 
eral. 

Some of the State GOP leaders don't like 
it that Philadelphia Ras such a powerful 
Voice in party affairs. They would like to 


~ keep it to their own clique of backwoods 


and rural leaders—a case of the tail wagging 
the GOP dog. 


MANY IN HIS DEST 


Perhaps others should defend Meehan 
Against these attacks. However, it can be 
stated that without the rotund “sheriff” 
there wouldn't be much of a GOP here. 

Every committeeman who got his division 
Money on past election days got it because 
Aus Meehan. Some estimate that he has 
put up $500,000 for the party over 25 years. 
The unpaid loans after elections pile up each 
year. 

Perhaps he should not have been a big- 
time politician, for he has what seems to 
be a fatal weakness—he is too tenderhearted 
and forgiving. Also, he keeps his word, 
That's bad, in politics, according to some. 

CHARGES UNPROVED 

He has forgiven ali but a few of those 
Who have vilified him during his political 
days, when he was made a whipping boy by 
the Democrats, who, to this day, have never 
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proved a single thing that they said about 
him. 


Certainly, he was a politician, and cer- 
tainly, he made deals, and certainly, he doled 
out patronage. But they never proved he 
profited thereby. 

The committee in charge of the day has 
had 15,000 tickets printed, to be distributed 
to the various wards, These tickets are $5 a 
family, $3 for an individual, 


A Momentous Journey: Latin American 
Tour of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, from 
April 27 to June 16, 1958, the New York 
Philharmonic, under the sponsorship of 
the President's Special International 
Program for Cultural Presentations ad- 
ministered by the American National 
Theater and Academy—ANTA—gave 
39 concerts in 21 cities in 12 Latin 
American countries. This program is 
made possible by congressional appro- 
priations. The orchestra, conducted by 
Leonard Bernstein and Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, was received with acclaim 
wherever it played. 

At each concert the Philharmonic in- 
cluded in its program at least one work 
by a United States composer and often 
a work by a Latin American composer. 
Music, it has often been stated, is an 
international language. The recent 
Latin American concert tour by the 
New York Philharmonic has served to 
reemphasize this fact by the genuine 
good will engendered in our sister re- 
publics to the south and the building up 
of their respect for our cultural achieve- 
ment so important to them. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
President Eisenhower commenting on 
the tour, and a report of the tour by 
David M. Keiser, president, New York 
Philharmonic. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1958. 
Mr. Davip M. KEISER, 

President of the Board, the Philthar- 
monic Symphony Society of New 
York, New York, N. V. 

Dear Mn. Kreisen: The reports of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra's tour of Latin 
America have been very gratifying to me. 
It was heartwarming to learn that this splen- 
did orchestra was received with acclaim 
wherever it performed. 

By sharing with our neighbors to the 
south the skills of one of the great orches- 
tras of our country, we have drawn closer 
to the ideal of mutual understanding and 
friendship which is our goal, I am especially 
glad to know that the success of the orches- 
tra's mission, founded on the fine musician- 
ship of each member of the orchestra and 
of the brilliance of the conductors, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Leonard Bernstein, was fur- 
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ther enhanced by the personal friendliness 
and warmth of the conductors and musicians. 

Please convey to the members of the or- 
chestra and to Maestros Bernstein and Mi- 
tropoulos my hearty congratulations for their 
excellent accomplishment of an important 


Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 


New YorK PHILHARMONIC Tour or LATIN 
AMERICA 

The 7-week tour of Latin America by the 
New York Philharmonic was greeted as a 
momentous happening by each of the 12 
countries visited. In city after city the con- 
certs were called the most important artistic 
events of recent times, and in several in- 
stances the most important in the history 
of the country. The orchestra's visit was also 
welcomed everywhere as an act of good will 
on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the people of the United States. 

Audiences in unprecedented numbers 
packed into theaters, open-air amphithe- 
aters, and even great arenas heretofore dedi- 
cated to popular sports events. The Phil- 
harmonic’s activities and its extraordinary 
successes were day after day reported on 
the front pages of the press. Ovations were 
described as delirious, frenetic, interminable, 
and without recall in our memory. The 
rapid sellout of tickets often created special 
public problems for local sponsors as literally 
thousands had to be turned away from box 
offices. In oné capital city people brought 
food and mattresses and slept on the side- 
walks 24 hours prior to the opening of the 
ticket sale; in another, crowds even tried 
to break down the doors of the overfilled 
theater and stop the concert if they were 
not allowed admission. Editorials calling for 
greater protection of public safety appeared 
in some cities after theater entrances, aisles, 
and backstage areas had been jammed with 
standees throughout a concert. 

It was a highly moving experience to be 
present when thousands of students checred 
and stamped in wild enthusiasm in Santi- 
ago's Madison Square Garden, the Caupo- 
lican; when the initial reserve of the mu- 
sically sophisticated audience in the Colón 
in Buenos Aires turned into one of the 
memorable ovations in the history of that 
magnificent theater; when the United States 
national anthem was very notably applauded 
several days after the unfortunate demon- 
strations in Iima; when 18,000 people 
listened in intent silence in the enormous 
cavern of the Maracanazinho in Rio and 
exploded into a thunder of applause and 
cheering after each number, and when many 
of the audience openly wept as the crowds 
joined in singing of the national hymn 
of Brazil at its stirring repeat performance 
at the conclusion of the program; when great 
crowds surged about our conductors in the 
streets after concerts in almost each pro- 
vincial city in which the Philharmonic 
played, expressing appreciation that their 
city had not been overlooked when the trip 
was planned. These are but a few moments 
from a tour rich in rewarding experiences. 

From the nature, extent, warmth, and 
spontaneity of public attention and response, 
it became readily apparent that the im- 
pact of this tour would be deep and long- 
ranging. This was the first orchestra from 
abroad to visit many of the cities, Its qual- 
ity of performance will be regarded as a new 
standard, it was often stated, and local 
orchestras will no doubt benefit by a stim- 
ulated public interest and the prospect of 
greater local support. Some cities expressed 
their delight that vast popular audiences 
had been discovered for symphonic con- 
certs, 

This tour came at a moment when evi- 
dences of strain in relations with our south- 
ern neighbors were being dramatically dem- 
onstrated. The welcome given to the or- 
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chestra was therefore not only gratifying but 
especially significant. I often heard it ex- 
pressed that in sending the Philharmonic, 
the United States was sending its best, and 
for this symbol of our country’s highest 
achievements there was only universal and 
heartwarming admiration. Representatives 
of local governments and of our own foreign 
missions, as well as private United States cit- 
ens living in cur host countries, were 
outspoken in their pleasure at the flood of 
friendly feeling engendered by the orchestra's 
presence. 

I feel that all who take pride in this Na- 
tion's artistic achievements will join me in 
paying grateful tribute to the officers of the 
Government and of ANTA who have shaped 
this international music program, and to 
the men of the Philharmonic, its two con- 
ductors and management who so brilliantly 
carried through this rewarding mission. 


JUNE 23, 1958. 
Davro M. KEISER, 
President, New York Philharmonic. 


No Need for Panic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


or souTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “No Need for 
Panic,” from the Anderson Free Press of 
Anderson, S. C., for August 7, 1958. 

The editorial succinctly points out 
some facts which should be borne in 
mind by every Senator in considering 
the issue of Federal aid to education, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Neep von Panic 

We have heard much of the alleged plight 
of the Nation's- schools, ascribed to grossly 
inadequate pay for teachers, inadequate 
buildings of physical facilities, and other 
such neglects. The commonly proposed so- 
lution is Federal support of education. 

Now, however, the Institute of Social 
Science Research has issued an exhaustive 
study which reaches very different conclu- 
sion’. It is signed by Roger Freeman, an 
acknowledged authority in this field who, 
among other things, was consultant on 
schoo! finance to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

Here are some of the points Mr. Freeman 
makes and substantiates: In terms of cost, 
education is the largest public service in the 
country next to national defense. Between 
1929-39 and 1955-56, personal consumption 
expenditures doubled, whereas public-school 
expenditures tripled. In 1956, we spent 
$103.94 per capita on education as against 
$34.17 in Russia. In late years, the number 
ot certified teachers has increased materially 
more, on a percentage basis, than the num- 
ber of pupils. Im these years, in addition, 
college majors in education have increased 
by 33 percent where majors in other fields 
decreased by 28 percent. The classroom 
shortage has been greatly exaggerated and 
is rapidly decreasing, 

Finally, in 1957 teachers’ pay, on the av- 
erage, was 94 percent above the 1929 level; 
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earnings of all workers were 82 percent 
above. 

The study certainly does not claim that 
everything is perfect in education. But it 
does. show that our educational problems 
have been magnified out of all reason. 
There's no need to press any panic buttons. 


The Development of Atomic Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled Congress Is Out in Front 
of Ike on A-Energy,” published in the 
Louisville Times of August 6, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concrzss Is OUT IN Front or IKE ON 

A-ENERGY 

Once again Congress has shown Itself to 
be more realistic than the President regard- 
ing the Govenrment's proper role in the 
development of atomic energy. This is re- 
fiected in an enactment authorizing expendi- 
ture of $386,679,000 for this purpose, or 
nearly twice the amount Mr. Eisenhower had 
asked for. 

Reluctantly he has signed the bill, but 
in doing so he has indicated that he may 
advise the Atomic Energy Commission 
against going ahead with some of the proj- 
ects authorized. Biggest of these is a pro- 
posed $145 million plutonlum- producing 
reactor which could be converted later to 
the production of electric power. 

This feature of convertibility was fought 
in Congress by opponents of public power. 
They saw it as a step toward enlarging the 
Government's power-production program at 
some future date, contrary to the adminis- 
tration’s so-called partnership policy that 
gives preference to private utilities. The 
congressional foes of public power tried 
unsuccessfully to amend the bill to provide 
for a reactor plant that could be used only 
for producing plutonium. 

In his statement criticizing the bill, Mr. 
Elsenhower noted that such a single-purpose 
plant would cost $25 million less than the 
convertible type. Yet elsewhere in the same 
statement he gave what we consider the 
soundest of arguments for building the dual- 
purpose plant ordered by Congress, although 
that, of course, was not his purpose. 

What he said was that the Defense De- 
partment had advised him that necessity for 
more plutonium for military purposes has 
not been established. He went on to say 
that until this has been done, “I consider 
it unsound to proceed.” 

Obviously, in the circumstances, it would 
be unsound to proceed with construction of 
a plant which could never be used for any- 
thing but the preduction of plutonium. 
That's exactly why the majority of Congress 
followed the advice of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and authorized a plant 
that could be converted to peacetime uses as 
a producer of electric power if and when 
military needs for plutonium have been fully 
met. 

It would be worse than unsound, of 
course, to run any risk of underestimating 
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present or future military needs for pluto- 
nium. The bill passed by Congress serves 
the double purpose of avoiding such risk and 
at the same time saf g taxpayers’ 
investment in an additional plutonium plant 
by specifying that it be convertible. The 
additional cost over a single-purpose plant 
is small in comparison with the investment 
it would insure against premature obsoles- 
cence, 

Moreover, there is—quite aside from mili- 
tary demands—an urgent need for this 
country to step up its development of 
atomic-generated electric power. We lag 
badly in this important new field and the 
reason we do is the administration overrell- 
ance on its partnership policy. As Con- 
gress has indicated, the Government must 
assume a bolder role. 


Proposal To Ship Surplus Food Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Now the Food Out of Our 
Mouths,” from the Manchester Union 
Leader of Manchester, N. H., of August 
11, 1958, which I recommend to all the 
Members of the Senate and the general 
public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 1 

Now THE Foon Our or Our Movrns 

Do you remember this newspaper's pro- 
posal to store our surplus food all around 
the United States in easily accessible places 
so that in the event of a terrible disaster, 
such as a hydrogen war, each community 
could be assured of enough basic foods 80 
that its population would not starve? ~ 

It has been estimated by experts that it 
would take 2 years after such a hydrogen 
bomb attack to get our farms producing 
again the food which we must have in order 
to live. Storing seems a sensible and ra- 
tional plan, but if the United Nations has its 
way we will not be allowed to do any such 
thing. 

At a recent meeting in Geneva of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions it was decided that the_right thing to 
do would be to have any nation with a sur- 
plus of food, such as the United States, ship 
that food to underdeveloped countries, such 
as India, Communist China or any other na- 
tion which needs food. If this plan was 
followed before war broke out, the United 
States would have been conveniently de- 
prived of Ita food by its enemies for the ben- 
efit of its enemies. 

A neater trick this newspaper cannot im- 
agine, but unless someone with brains steps 
in in Washington, you can be sure this is 
exactly the sort of thing this Nation will do. 
We will wake up some morning to find our- 
selves. under a threat of attack and all our 
surplus food storage given to our enemies. 

It is bad enough to give away our money, 
our airplanes and our armaments to poten- 
tial enemies, but to give away the food on 
which our very lives depend is even worse. 
It will certainly happen unless enough citi- 
zens protest. < 
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Five Mideast Illusions That Befog Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the rising 
tide of nationalism in the Middle East 
must be recognized in its true perspec- 
tive if America and the western nations 
are to avoid grave mistakes in the 
months ahead. An article, written by 
Peggy and Pierre Streit, which appeared 
in the New York Times Magazine of Sun- 
day, August 3, served to clarify and en- 
lighten this vast movement of peoples 
seeking their own destinies, and I com- 
mend it to the scrutiny of all Members, 
The article follows: 

Five Mrorast ILLUSIONS THAT Beroc Us 

(By Peggy and Pierre Streit) 

The crisis of our policy in the Middle East 
stems in large degree from the misconcep- 
tions that we hold about the area, from our 
tendency to equate our standards and ideals 
with those of the Arab world. It is vital to 
recognize the difference between the mirage 
and the reality. Having done so, we may 
hope that a fresh approach will give the 
Middle Easterners reason to rid themselves 
of illusions they have about us. 

The most persistent and significant mis- 
conceptions about the Middle East are set 
forth below: 

Misconception No. 1: That the tumult and 
ferment in the Middle East have been 
Caused by Khrushchev and Nasser. 

It is tempting to believe that if Nasser 
Were overthrown and the Soviet Union 
rendered impotent, tranquility would re- 
turn to the land and oil would flow un- 
threatened from Middle East wells, But 
such a thesis ignores basic forces now churn- 
Ing the Middle East and surging from the 
depths of empty stomachs and ancient re- 
sentments. 

At least three dynamics dominate life 
there today. First is the impatient, rapidly 
accelerating demand of the people for a 
better life. Second is the passionate resent- 
ment toward foreign domination, direct or 
indirect, real or imagined. Third Is the rise 
of nationalism—the desire of the people to 
be master in their own house. Recently this 
Nationalism has grown to encompass the 
ancient ideal of Arab unity. 

History and the mercurial Arab tempera- 
ment—not Nasser or the Soviet Union—are 
responsible for these forces. No doubt, how- 
ever, the Egyptian leader, with the aid and 
Approval of Moscow, has ridden and pro- 
moted them, for both he and Ruasia thrive on 
unrest. 

Misconception No. 2: That the Middle East 
can still be dominated by the traditional 
Tuling classes that have held sway there for 
centuries. 

In general, Middle Eastern society has been 
composed of two groups. The first was the 
small ruling elite comprising the landed 
aristocracy, tribal chieftains, and the great 
Merchants, Often highly cultured, broadly 
traveled, foreign educated, this group Hved 
its own life with little or no contact with the 
People who inhabited and tilled the land. 

These comprised the second group—the 
Peasants, villagers, small artisans, and shop- 
keepers. Their lives were agonizingly simple, 
tor they sought merely to exist. All of their 
energies were consumed in this struggle and 
What they desired most from their rulers was 
to be left In peace. 
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Contact between these two groups was 
usually limited to the levying of taxes and 
the mustering of troops. 

In the past decade there has been profound 
change. The voiceless, voteless, illiterate 
“little man“ of the Middle East—who ac- 
counts for upward of 85 percent of the popu- 
lation—is emerging as a political force. 
Partly as a result of the social awakening 
everywhere; partly because of the sudden 
gush of oll wealth; partly because of Soviet 
as well as American emphasis on raising the 
standard of living of the world, the old walls 
of peasant fatalism are crumbling. 

There is a snowballing awareness of the 
good things this earth can offer and a surg- 
ing, impatient desire to share them. The 
growing middle class—the semieducated 
technicians, mechanics, interpreters, and 
civil servants—give greatest voice to the new 
aspirations and old resentments; and their 
words trickle back to the villages, 

Today the peasants are beginning to beat 
their plowshares into swords and their prun- 
ing hooks into spears. After centuries of so- 
cial stability, the Middle East now echoes 
with the demand for change—change of any 
kind at any price. The people who aspire to 
it are, for the most part, uneducated, prone 
to be unreasonable and susceptible by tem- 
perament to the rantings of any demagog 
who promises them something new. Very 
probably, social unrest resulting from the 
awakening demands of the people will churn 
the Middle East for some time to come, for 
it seems likely that no leader, no matter how 
able, will meet the demands of the masses 
now that they have been aroused. 

Misconception No. 3: That the Middle East 
is ready for western representative govern- 
ment. 

Western forms of representative govern- 
ment have been introduced gradually into 
the Middle East over the last 50 years. “Con- 
stitutional” monarchies have been estab- 
lished; “parliamentary” governments insti- 
tuted. What the West and many well- 
meaning middle-eastern leaders frequently 
fall to realize, however, is that the strength, 
viability, and effectiveness of representative 
government, developed in the West over cen- 
turies, does not lie in these forms. It must 
stem from the people themselves, from their 
sense of responsibility, from the respect they 
hold for the rights of each other and for the 
law that governs them. 

In other words, a functioning, representa- 
tive government implies a number of precon- 
ditions which we in the United States tend 
to take for granted, but which only partly 
exist in the Middle East. 

Implied, for example, is a literate elector- 
ate, capable of informing itself relatively well 
about the issues, men, and problems of its 
government. In the Middle East, illiteracy 
in some countries runs as high as 85 percent, 
thus precluding the existence of a mature 
electorate. Also implied is a degree of eco- 
nomic independence enabling a man to ex- 
press his vote without threat to his very 
existence. In the Middle. East economic in- 
dependence is almost nonexistent. It is futile 
to expect a tenant farmer to vote against a 
landlord who can utterly dispossess him. 

The functioning of effective representative 
government requires, in addition, a degree 
of civic consciousness and a tradition of re- 
spect for law. In the Middle East the fight 
for existence has tended to pit man against 
man, leaving only respect for the law of sur- 
vival. Without some of the preconditions 
outlined here, parliamentary government 
tends to be an empty shell that serves to 
clothe the traditional ruling class in a man- 
tle of legitimacy and to soften the oppro- 
brium attaching to authoritarian rule. 

Furthermore, these governments have fre- 
quently proved themselves unwilling to bring 
about change. Many of them have been and 
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lords, sheiks, and merchants whose power 
and wealth is rooted in the feudal system 
and who see in reform their self destruction. 
Sometimes, under the pressure of the times, 
gestures toward basic improvement of social 
and political conditions have been made, and 
laws have been passed, but with little thought 
of implementation. “ 

Misconception No. 4: That the Middle 
East thinks, as we do, that authoritarian goy- 
ernment is evil. 

Actually, authoritarian rule has always 
prevailed in the Middle East. Despite the 
trappings of parliamentary forms, most of 
the traditional governments were and are 
dominated by strong men, What happens 
in the Middle East when a “constitutional” 
regime is overthrown by a military junta, 
is not (as Westerners tend to view it) the 
destruction of a Western-type representative 
government and a retrograde step toward 
totalitarianism, but merely the replacement 
of one authoritarian rule by another. 

The new regimes may or may not speak 
and act in the interests of the people. But 
it is likely that these interests must increas- 
ingly be taken into consideration, When 
they are, and the ground swell for social 
and economic change is measured against 
the weakness of existing political institu- 
tions in the Middle East to enact change in 
à peaceful and orderly fashion, it becomes 
clear that some form of authoritarianism 
will probably fill the vacuum. Rightly or 
wrongly, many Middle Easterners believe 
that today only a dictator—and a ruthless 
one, if necessary—can cope with the over- 
whelming problems at hand. 

Misconception No. 5.—That the Middle 
East agrees with us that Soviet policy repre- 
sents a threat to personal liberty and po- 
litical independence. 

This belief assumes that the people of the 
Middle East attach the same value we do to 
personal and political freedoms. How can 
they? Except for the sophisticated few 
among the ruling elite, individual freedom 
and its retinue of rights are nonexistent. 
The mass of the people cannot fear the loss 
of something they do not have. And for 
those a cut above the mass—the white-col- 
lar workers, the young army officers, the in- 
telligentsia—individual freedoms are fre- 
quently considered luxuries which have little 
of no bearing on the pressing social and 
economic needs of the time. 

What the United States also overlooks, 
when it seeks Middle East support against 
the Soviet threat to freedom and independ- 
ence, is that it is the West, and not Russia, 
which for many years has constituted that 
threat. The Middle East has had a long and 
bitter personal experience with Western dom- 
ination, It has had virtually no such direct 
experience with Soviet imperialism. It is 
expecting a great deal of dispassionate think- 
ing and political discernment from the ma- 
jority of the Middle Easterners to expect 
them to perceive that what is red is really 
black and what is black is actually white. 

Furthermore, in appraising the Soviet 
Union through the eyes of the people and 
the new leaders of the Middle East, one fact 
looms larger than communism’s ruthless de- 
nial of freedom. It is that Russia, once a 
weak, underdeveloped nation facing many of 
the social and economic problems the Middle 
East faces today, has mastered these in less 
than a lifetime and has not only raised the 
standard of living of its people but has 
emerged as one of the most powerful nations 
in the world. In the context of the aspira- i 
tions of the Middle East today, the Soviet ex- | 
periment offers more instructive, practical 
parallels than the democratic experiment 
symbolized by the West. 

Our foreign policy in the Middle East has 
suffered grave consequences as a result of 
these misconceptions. One of the gravest is 
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troubles and discomfitures to Nasser and the 
Soviet Union. This has tended to blind us 
to the real problems and to make us seek so- 
lutions where they can't be found. 

Simply stated, the policy of the United 
States Government has been to keep Soviet 
influence from flowing in and to keep oil flow- 
ing out. To darso, the United States has 
sought to maintain stability in the Levant. 

Implied in this policy is a static view of 
the social, political and emotional climate 
of the area. When it is realized that the 
Middle East ts entering a period of basic 
change, that this change is not likely to be 
tranquil and that consequently instability is 
likely to be the norm, a policy that seeks 
stability is likely to fall out of step with 
events. 

Furthermore, in seeking stability in the 
Middle East, the United States has backed, 
however reluctantly, regimes that have 
tended to be repressive, reactionary and in- 
creasingly unrepresentative of the growing 
aspirations and demands of the people. 
Thus, United States policy has unwittingly 
tended to bottle up the ferment and add to 
the explosive force of events. 

It may be easy to point to shortcomings 
of United States policy. It is another mat- 
ter to suggest remedies. Nevertheless, some 
broad suggestions may be attempted. 

The United States must frame its policies 
in terms of what are realities for Middle 
Eastern countries, as well as realities. for us. 
Internal social and economic pressures in 
the area presage a period of turmoil. Gov- 
ernments and regimes must be expected to 
come and go, reflecting the area's search for 
eventual stability. We must be able, or at 
least try, to ride with the changes. 

The recognition we extend to any govern- 
ment should be more circumspect than it 
has been in the past. We should not tie 
our fortunes too closely to governments 
that, by thelr nature, may not be able to 
withstand the tide of events. 

And we must, in some way, identify our- 
selves with the legitimate aspirations of the 
people of the area. j 


Bold Action on Depreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


= OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, because I 
feel that the points of Adm. Ben Moreell 
as chairman of the board of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., as well as the views 
of Steel, the Metal Working Weekly, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, should be brought to 
the attention of the Congress and the 
people of the United States, I am sub- 
mitting the following items for the Rec- 
ORD. 

Adm. Ben Moreell-has been the out- 
standing advocate of getting things 
done. He has been the successful head 
of the Seabees in the Pacific during 
World War II when so much was done 
in building advance airfields with so lit- 
tle, but with the tremendous enthusiasm 
of thousands of young men whom he led. 

Ben Moreell, since his retirement from 
the Navy, has been associated in many 
executive capacities with Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., one of our big steel pro- 
ducers. He has just retired as chairman 
of the board, in which position he has 
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been setting the policy of this important 
steel producing union in the capacity of 
the United States. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORP., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 16, 1958. 
Congressman JAMES G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deag Jim: I am forwarding to you with 
this letter an article which appeared in the 
April 28, 1958, issue of Steel magazine en- 
titled Let's Leap to Recovery With Bold 
Action on Depreciation.” 

It is generally held by most economists 
that the greatest single stimulus to economic 
activity is capital investment by industry. 
The records indicate that such investment 
exerts a stimulating effect beginning with 
the production of raw materials at the mine 
and in the forest, and that this effect per- 
meates throughout the economy. 

While I am not sure hat the enclosed 
article defines the most realistic and effective 
procedure for stimulating capital invest- 
ment, it is certainly a long step forward 
in the right direction. 

It has been said that, because of what 
appears to be overcapacity in many lines of 
industry, a fast tax writeoff law would not 
be effective. I do not agree with this point 
of view. Taking the steel industry as an 
example, I know that there are huge ex- 
penditures which should be made now in 
order to improve quality or reduce produc- 
tion costs. While neither of these would 
result in an increase in quantity, they would 
both have the effect of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the working force. The steel 
industry, in common with many other in- 
dustries, is now laboring under the disad- 
vantage that results from an increase in 
employment costs since the end of World 
War If which far exceeds the increase in 
productivity. 

The stimilation of expenditures designed 
to redress this imbalance, at least in part, 
would have the collateral and very desirable 
effect of stimulating the entire economy. 

I feel certain that the same situation 
exists in other industries. 

I would appreciate your careful considera- 
tion of the enclosure and whatever action 
is feasible to promote legislative authority 
for accelerated amortization. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BEN. 


[From Steel magazine of April 28, 1958] 
FicHT ON RECESSION; WILL You Jorin Us? 

A bold yet simple program to correct the 
recession and to halt the march of inflation 
is proposed by the editors of Steel. It iş 
based on th facts: 

The recession got its start (and has its 
deepest roots) in the capital-goods indus- 
tries. 

Capital-goods dollars have more bounce 
than soft goods and service dollars, 

The quickest, surest way to correct the re- 
cession is to stimulate spending for capital 
goods—spending for reequipment and, where 
needed, spending for new plants. 

The most direct method to encourage 
spending for tools is to free industry from 
our straitjacket depreciation laws. 

Steel's program has only two steps: 

For the short term, allow any equipment, 
building, or land acquired from January 1, 
1958, until June 30, 1959, to be amortized 
for tax purposes in 5 years—if the owner 
elects to do 80. 

For the long pull, set up an industry- 
Government commission to modernize the 
depreciation setup on a permanent basis. 

The program has its genesis in letters and 
conversations with our readers. Scores of 
you who are participating in this publica- 
tion's cost crisis competition (its aim: The 
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updating of capacity and equipment to lower 
unit production costs) have suggested that 
depreciation reform is essential to keeping 
our industrial machine modern. 

You have said that investment triggered by 
liberalized depreciation will do more to re- 
gain high-level employment and output than 
any stopgap measure aimed at putting more 
dollars into the consumer's pockets. 
have pointed out that the updating of our 
industrial machines (as opposed to outright 
expansion) is an immediate need in slender- 
izing costs, boosting output per man-hour of 
labor input, and holding down prices, 

We realize that one publication alone—or 
one company or one industry alone—cannot 
overcome the inertia that is blocking depre- 
ciation reform. Pleas made in the past by 
industry and publications—in editorials, in 
speeches, in corporate reports, in testimony 
before congressional committees—-have been 
like drops of water falling on the desert. 
They Have evaporated before they could form 
a reservoir to bulld up enough pressure to get 
action. 

With the Nation groping anxiously for a 
way to stem the recession, we believe the time 
for concerted action is now. 

In the weeks ahead, the editors of Steel will 
continue to spearhead the drive for short- 
and long-term depreciation reform. Our 
voice will reach all Congressmen and appro- 
priate Government officials. 

Will you join us in the fight? 

WALTER J. CAMPBELL, 
Editor. 
Let's Leap To REcOvERY WITH BOLD ACTION ON 
TION 

The United States can take a giant step 
toward halting the recession and checking 
inflation with this two-point program: 

1. Allow any equipment, building, or land 
acquired from January 1, 1958, until June 30, 
1959, to be amortized for tax purposes in 5 
years, if the owner elects to do so. (Con- 
gress should enact the enabling legislation 
now.) 

2. Appoint a Government-industry com- 
mittee (like President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on Foreign Trade Policy) to study what 
can be done for permanent depreciation re- 
form. J. new system should be ready to go 
into effect July 1, 1959. We must abandon 
the Government's rigid concept of useful 
lives for facilities, as embodied in the In- 
ternal Revenue Service's Pulletin F. Rec- 
ommended is the adoption of a bracket sys- 
tem, advanced by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association and following some- 
what the Canadian pattern which is work- 
ing so well, Adopted in 1949, it has with- 
stood the test of 9 years’ use. 

IMMEDIATE RELIEF 


We have, in effect, declared depreciation 
moratoriums twice before—in 1940 and in 
1950 when 5-year amortization was enacted. 
Both contributec immeasurably to the pro- 
ductivity and prosperity of those periods by 
stimulating capital expansion. 

Today, the recession is caused primarily 
by a decline in capital spending. The reces- 
sion has since fed on itself and has brought 
unemployment and other ramifications in 
virtually every segment of the economy. To 
get things going again, we have to move 
the capital equipment and industrial con- 
struction industries off dead center. It has 
been proved that moratoriums can provide 
such stimulation, by giving industry the im- 
petus to buy facilities to make new or ini- 
proved products at less cost. 

Previous moratoriums were designed to 
fncrease capacity in times of war. Now we 
need ‘more facilities that will cut costs so 
that American goods can be priced back into 
the domestic and world markets, 

We need the moratorium in the battle 
against inflation. Increased productivity is 
the most effective way to combat it. And 
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the most effective way to make significant 
gains in productivity is through improved 
equipment. 

Thus a moratorium on our straltjacket 
depreciation rules that force much of indus- 
try to write off its equipment in 20 years 
and its buildings in 40 to 60 years would 
stimulate the basic capital equipment and 
industrial construction industries. That 
would strike at the core of the recession. Re- 
equipment boosts productivity and lowers 
costs. That would strike at the core of in- 
flation. 

Sentiment is rising for a temporary return 
to fast amortization. Representative Encar 
W. Hrestand, Republican, of California, has 
just introduced H. R. 11863 which would re- 
turn 5-year writeoffs for 1958. Herbert I. 
Segal, president, Van Norman Industries, 
Inc., New York, suggests its return as part 
of his. program for recovery. J. A. Swaney, 
assistant to the treasurer at Harris-Intertype 
Corp., Cleveland, belleves it would be a god- 
send to the printing and printing equipment 
industries. — 

LONG TERM CATALYST 


We need a permanent depreciation policy 
that is sane. Ours is the most archaic among 
industrial nations of the world. 

Standard machine tools are usually depre- 
Clated over a 15 to 25 year span in America, 
In Canada, the depreciable life normally al- 
lowed for machine tools is 5 years. In Eng- 
land, it’s about 8; in West Germany, it’s not 
over 10; in France, it's 6 or 7; in Italy, it’s 
T; in Switzerland, it's about 8; in Sweden, 
it’s 6 for machines acquired after 1952 and 
at the discretion of the taxpayer on what was 
acquired before then. 

A President's commission on depreciation 
Would have scores of reform proposals to 
study, plus. plans in other nations, virtually 
all of which are more liberal than ours. 

USEFUL LIVES 

America's depreciation ills stem primarily 
from two sources—from the rigid concept of 
useful lives for facilities and from inflation. 
A solution that attacks the first problem will 
probably help with the second because more 
flexible and liberal schedules of useful lives 
Will auow more rapid writeoffs. The faster 
Ee amortization the less chance for infia- 

That's why the majority of depreciation 
experts interviewed by Steel agree with E. F. 
Gibian, staff director for industrial engi- 
neering at Thompson Products Inc., Cleve- 
land: We should tackle the useful-life prob- 
lem first. Proposals that aim at both get 
complicated and have less chance of congres- 
sional acceptance. 

Steel prefers the bracket approach as the 
solution to the useful-life difficulty. It's 
Simple. It follows generally the system 
working so successfully in Canada and other 
mations. (It already has the backing of 
powerful groups such as the tool builders. 

Under it, the limited physical life concept 
would be scrapped. “Even the most expert 
machine too] builders and engineers could 
not compile a list of average lives for every 
machine tool that would be meaningful,” 
says Jerome A. Raterman, president of Mon- 


; arch Machine Tool Co. 


The multitude of confusing Internal Rey- 
enue Service schedules in Bulletin F, with 
its requirements of salvage and residual 
values, is a unique American phenomenon. 
No important foreign country uses them, nor 
does any other country make the computa- 
tion so difficult, arbitrary, and inequitable, 
NMTBA proposes that Bulletin F should 
simply be a statement of policy and practice 
which would properly recognize obsolescence. 
The 1920 and 1931 editions of Bulletin F 
followed that pa ving the principles 
to be considered in the estimation of useful 
lives, Detailed schedules had been published 
separately but were not Incorporated into the 
bulletin itself until the 1932 edition. 
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Instead of the detailed, obscure sched- 
ules, brackets of useful lives would be set 
up, within which the user could select his 
own writeoff period. For machine tools and 
comparable productive equipment, the 
brackets would be 7 to 10 years; for build- 
ings, 20 to 30 years; for short-lived facilities, 
such as cars and trucks, the present 3 to 
5-year bracket. The bracket idea parallels 
the Canadian system which sets maximum 
rates for 14 general classifications of facili- 
ties. 

It the user is within the brackets, the 
IRS would not challenge him. However, if 
he tried to go below the brackets—3 years, 
say, for a machine tool—he would have the 
burden of proving that as a reasonable pe- 
riod. 

Greater flexibility in our depreciation 
laws would allow for a new factor influencing 
obsolescence today. Listen to Roger W. 
Bolz, editor of Automation: “There is a 
growing need with automation to consider 
entire production lines, or plants, as ex- 
pendable tooling, useful only for the short 
duration of effective product sales life. Au- 
tomation equipment, unlike machinery in 
past years, is often of no value for economi- 
cally turning out products other than those 
for which it was designed.” 

Hear a maker of automation equipment, 
Frank White, president of Automation De- 
velopment Corp., Willoughby, Ohio: “Under 
the ideal depreciation setup, equipment 
should be written off as an expendable item 
in relation to the life of the product it 
makes. Since we don't have that, many 
of our customers, in effect, keep double 
records—one for slow tax depreciation pur- 
poses and one for their own information on 
how long the machine will be useful to 
them.“ 

But not every company will bother with 
double records. Because of our horse-and- 
buggy depreciation laws, much of industry 
tends to reequip on a horse-and-buggy basis 
to conform with bulletin F's schedule of 
useful lives. Many companies tend to buy 
new equipment only when their old has been 
fully or nearly fully written off for tax pur- 
poses. Depreciation reform will get around 
that industrial prejudice and stimulate much 
of metalworking to reequip on a more real- 
istic basis. 

INFLATION 

Many proposals for depreciation reform 
aim primarily at the inflation problem. Most 
embody some device to figure tax writeoffs 
on a replacement basis, rather than the tra- 
ditional original cost approach. If depre- 
ciation on all industrial facilities were fig- 
ured at current prices, Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute figures American industry 
this year would not be paying income taxes 
on 86 billion. 

Congress can hardly be expected to accept 
depreciation on a replacement basis when 
the concept isn’t generally accepted by in- 
dustry or the accounting profession. One 
hope: A recent survey of businessmen and 
heads of business schools by the Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants shows 74 
percent favor shifting to the replacement 
method. Ten years ago, only 80 percent ad- 
vocated such a change. 

The institute's committee on accounting 
procedures pretty mych dictates accepted 
practices. Methods set forth in its bulletins 
are accepted, for example, by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, The committee 
has had the matter of price-level adjustment 
of depreciation on its inactive agenda since 
the 1948 survey, At its June meeting, it will 
consider moving it to the active agenda. But 
even then, it might be a year or two before 
a bulletin is issued. 

So, the time is closer (but not close 
enough) when we can at last persuade Con- 
gress to accept the repiacement cost con- 
cept. Steel believes the most workable pro- 
posal for the replacement concept is rein- 
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vestment depreciation,” which has many 
sponsors, including the steel industry. It 
applies the LIFO concept of inventory ac- 
counting to capital spending. An index is 
applied to facilities to bring their value 
up to today’s dollars, If the facilities are 
disposed of, the updated value may be cred- 
ited to the depreciation account of the com- 
pany in the year they were disposed of, if 
new facilities are installed to take their 
place. 
WILL TAX REVENUE BE LOST? 

We have had 5-year amortization, twice 
before, but it has been dropped twice on 
the grounds that it cost the government 
tax revenue. Evidence is to the contrary. 

Corporate taxes hit $32.4 billion in the 5 
years beginning in 1940 and $89.9 billion in 
the 5 years beginning in 1950. Up until 
that time, those were record or near-record 
receipts. Of course, tax (rates were higher 
during most of those years than they are 

now, but the figures show there's little 
ground for worry about tax losses. 

Canada, Britain, West Germany, France, 
Switzerland, and Sweden all have more lib- 
eral depreciation laws than we have. All 
have equally urgent tax revenue problems. 
But they're not killing the goose that lays 
taxable eggs. We are by excessively taxing 
income-producing equipment and buildings 
through our archaic depreciation setup. 

More liberal amortization may defer taxes, 
but it does not forgive them. They will be 
paid eventually. By generating more pros- 
perity, speedy writeoffs could conceivably in- 
crease taxes, In the long run, fast amortiza- 
tion now and more liberal permanent regula- 
tions beginning in 1959 will be cheaper for 
the United States than the tax cut proposals 
now being considered as antirecession reme- 
dies, 

CONCLUSION 

Needed is an imaginative approach to the 
depreciation problem. Bulletin F, with its 
physical lives based on the history of the 
1930's and 1940's, is unfair and leads to inter- 

«minable controversy between industry and 
Government. Think of the savings in time 
and money to both if those unproductive 
arguments end. That aspect of the situation 
is bad enough. Another handicap is even 
worse. If we don't get a more constructive 
depreciation system, we'll be fatally handi- 
capped in fighting inflation and achieving 
long-term prosperity. 

We haye had capital expansion in the last 
decade partly because -year amortization 
has given us a partial moratorium on our 
outmoded depreciation laws. But fast write- 
offs were virtually killed last year by legisla- 
tion sponsored by Senator Harry Bran, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia. That has contributed to 
the capital goods recession, which is com- 
pletely unmasking the deterrents and in- 
equities of our depreciation system. What 
are we going to do about it? 

Steel's answer: Adopt a two-paint pro- 
gram— return to fast amortization temporar- 
ily while an industry—Government commis- 
sion has time to forge a permanent, liberal 
depreciation system. 


TALE OF THE MILLION-DoLLAR Turret LATHE 


How does our present depreciation system 
penalize industry? Thompson Products 
Inc.'s tale of the million-dollar turret lathe 
bears repeatlüg because it's becoming a 
classic, 

In 1942, Tapco bought a Warner & Swasey 
3-A saddle-type turret lathe for $12,000. 
Federal tax laws permitted the company to 
depreciate the original cost over 14 years. 

In 1956, the lathe became obsolete. It 
had a resale value of $1,000, and the com- 
pany had $12,000 to add to that with which 
to buy a replacement. 

But the replacement cost In 1956 was 
$35.000 for a lathe that would perform the 
same function as the old one, or $67,000 for 
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a new one with attachments to meet today's 
ore exacting needs. 

Thompson had only $13,000 to do a £67,- 
000 job. The difference of $54,000 had to 
come out of profits. To get that amount in 
1956, the company had to earn a profit of 
more than $112,500 before taxes because 
$54,000 was all there was left after the Gov- 
ernment took its corporate profit tax of 52 

cent, 

And, to earn that profit, the company had 
to sell more than $1,250,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, Hence, the million-dollar turret lathe. 


The Sherman Adams Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
incorporate in the Recorp two editorials 
which appeared in the Lexington Herald, 
Lexington, Ky., relating to the Sherman 
Adams case: 

[From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald of 
June 21, 1958 


THE PRESIDENT REALLY NEEDS ADAMS 


How greatly President Eisenhower depends 
upon Sherman Adams in administering the 
affairs of state is a point that must be 

to understand the full and tragic 
significance of the controversy surround- 
ing the Presidential Assistant. No other 
President has depended any more upon one 
man, and thus it is understandable why the 
President wants to retain Adams as his right- 
hand man, his chief of staff. “I need him," 
Mr, Eisenhower sald the other day. It was 
a pathetic admission. 

It was Sherman Adams who exercised a 
considerable weight in influencing Mr. Eisen- 
hower to run for the Presidency in 1952. 
Then it was Sherman Adams who did much 
of the master-minding of the Eisenhower 
campaign in 1952, Inexperienced in politics 
and government, Mr. Eisenhower upon be- 
ing elected turned to Adams for help in get- 
ting adjusted to the ways of governmental 
operations. To a great extent, Sherman 
Adams assumed responsibility for handling 
domestic matters. The President depended 
upon Secretary Dulles and his military 
chiefs for help on foreign and military mat- 

Adams! responsibility became much 
greater after the President became 111 in 1956. 

As pointed out by the New York Times, 
Adams “presides over the White House staff, 
screens requests for appointments with the 
President, and has wide powers of decision 
over which matters get to the President's 
desk. Many stop right at Mr. Adams’ desk. 
The legend O. K—S. A., or ‘No—S. A.’ on a 
document carries almost as much weight 
throughout the executive branch as the 
President's signature.“ 


There has been a comparison of the ac- 


ceptance of gifts by Sherman Adams and 
by Gen. Harry Vaughan, President Marry 
Truman's military aide. But this is as far as 
the comparison goes. General Vaughan held 
a ceremonial position and was somewhat of 
n presidential crony, but he exercised little 
influence, as far as is known, in govern- 
mental affairs. Next to the President, 
Sherman Adams is the most influential man 
in the White House, 

About General Vaughan or any other one 
White House aide, Harry Truman need never 
have pleaded that “I need him.“ On the 
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other hand, it would be difficult indeed for 
President Eisenhower to get along without 
his Sherman Adams. 


From the Lexington (Ky.) Herald 
of June 25, 1958} 
AMMUNITION SUPPLIED BY GOP 


No one has questioned the honesty or in- 
tegrity of Sherman Adams, who is under 
fire from members of his own party for 
what he and President Eisenhower are 
pleased, for want of a better term, to call 
imprudence, but the question that nat- 
urally arises is how anyone so stupid, poli- 
tically, could become involved with vicunas, 
hotel bills, and oriental rugs. The assist- 
ant president, as he is wont to be called by 
many, accepted lavish gifts from Bernard 
Goldfine and now is engaged in explaining 
that appointments and contacts he made 
with Federal agencies in behalf of Mr. 
Goldfine have no unusual significance. 

David Lawrence, who has been going to 
great lengths to explain just how it all 
happened, now has followed the lead of 
others—who can offer no valid reasons in 
support of such acts by members of thelr 
own party—and has gone back to demo- 
cratic delinquencies. He cites numerous 
cases along the same line as proof, we pre- 
sume, that it’s all right to perform such 
extracurricular services so long as both par- 
ties indulge in it. But Mr. Lawrence, like 
many others who believe that the best de- 
fense is reference to past sins of others, 
misses the point entirely when he says that 
Senators and Representatives are equally 
guilty with Mr. Adams in carrying com- 
plaints to department heads when asked to 
do so by constituents. 

If any Senator or Representative gets a 
$700 vicuna coat, then he is as guilty as 
Mr. Adams of stupidity and incompetence if 
he intercedes for a friend with some Federal 
agency., The same applies to a $2,500 hotel 
bill or the loan of a $2,400 oriental rug. 
Few Representatives in Washington receive 
elaborate gifts from the folks back home. 
The constituents generally want free service 
and lots of it, and they think their Repre- 
sentatives should go all out just on the 
simple ground of friendship. When con- 
stituents begin to send them handsome 
gifts, if this ever is the case, then it’s time 
for the Representatives to begin a careful 
study of the situation and perhaps return 
a few gifts. 

The suggestion that Mr. Adams has out- 
lived his usefulness in government did not 
come from the Democrats. The ammuni- 
tion all has been supplied by members of 
Mr, Adams' own party. The Democrats 
readily agree that he should step aside, but 
we are inclined to think that many of them 
would be glad to have him continue to serve 
in the administration, since he would pro- 
vide the party with a fine whipping boy for 
the November elections, 


Statement of the Milwaukee County 
Council of Churches on the Middle 
East 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement on the 
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Middle East crisis by the International 
Relations Committee of the Milwaukee 
County Council of Churches: 

In the present Middle East crisis, we, as 
Christian churches of Milwaukee, Wis., re- 
affirm our Christian faith. We believe in 
God’s creative love and power. We believe 
in Christ's redeeming love and sacrifice. We 
believe in the Holy Spirit, effectively available 
through Christ to all men. We therefore call 
upon the Christian people to seize at once 
the opportunities now at hand for the ad- 
vancement of the brotherhod of nations. 

We call today for Christian repentance, in 
that we have enjoyed prosperity without 
helping Arab nations lift their standard of 
living, and in that we have failed to under- 
stand or appreciate Arab national aspirations 
or to practice full democracy of nations. We 
have been overconcerned with the conflict 
of East and West, and underconcerned with 
the struggle of the Middle East for welfare 
and prosperity, unity and freedom. 

While we regret the use of military force 
in the situation, we commend the leaders of 
our Government for the good order and re- 
straint with which they have tried to stabi- 
lize conditions in Lebanon and for emphasis 
on prompt United Nations evaluation and 
control. 

We call upon our American leaders to com- 
mit themselves not to support any individual 
leaders at the expense of the welfare of Mid- 
east nations and peoples. We ask for a U. N. 
commission to guide a program of relief and 
reconstruction for the Arab peoples, without 
dependence upon dictators, swollen military 
forces, or the shipment of competitive arma- 
ments by outside powers. 

Our greatest united opportunity today in 
the Middle East lies in the development of a 
program for the provision of food and water, 
medical and technical skill, education and 
social welfare. We have abundant evidence 
of the ability of U. N. specialized agencies to 
provide technical help sufficient to guide 
these Arab nations into economic health, sta- 
bility and self-reliance. We believe that 
profits from oil production should go pri- 
marily to the producing nations, but that 
other nations now dependent upon this 
source of oll supply should be enabled to 
purchase it for a fair price. 

Historically, culturally and economically, 
all nations both East and West have vital 
interests in the Middle East. Now we have 
reached the point of no return. Either we 
must do much or we have already done too 
much. We pray God that American leader- 
ship may be used to enlist the nations of the 
world upon a bold and imaginative program 
of action for the good of this region and of 
the world. To this end we humbly ask God's 
help and guidance, 


The Reader’s Digest Spotlights the 
Trouble in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust issue of Reader's Digest contains a 
very interesting article concerning Latin 
America by Michael Scully, entitled 
What's Behind Our Trouble With Latin 
America?” I would like to quote two 
paragraphs from this article: ‘ 

Another source of anti-Yankee ammuni- 
tion is our superfluous friendliness toward 
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Latin dictators. A United States Ambassador 
in Buenos Aires once hailed Peron, the Ar- 
gentine demagog,- as a great leader. 
When an assassin shot dictator Somoza of 
Nicaragua, a White House physician was 
flown down to try to save his life, The dic- 
tators of Venezuela and Peru were decorated 
by the United States for their fight against 
Communist subyersion. 

Red propagandists treasure these items. 
They help to convince student-age Latins 
that our championship of democracy is 
hypocrisy. 


If we are to regain the confidence and 
respect and admiration of the people of 
Latin America, Mr. Speaker, we must 
change our attitude toward dictators and 
democracies south of the border. Vice 
President Nixon put it very well on his 
return from his recent trip to Venezuela 
when he said that there should be formal 
handshakes for dictators and warm em- 
braces for democracies. In this I agree 
with him wholeheartedly. It is my sin- 
cere hope that this attitude may soon 
be incorporated in our official policy to- 
ward Latin America. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Include the entire article. 

What's BEHIND Ove TROUBLE WITH LATIN 

AMERICA? 
(By Michael Scully) 

In Caracas, Venezuela, last May 13, the 
Vice President of the United States and his 
wife were spat upon and stoned by berserk 
mobs. This happened in a land where not 
long ago you would have had to look far to 
mS professed enemy of the United States. 

y? f 

The quick, but only superficially accurate, 
answer is “communism.” The truth is that 
Communists were only picking the fruits of 
a tree of distrust and misunderstanding 
Planted and nurtured by the well-meaning, 
Unwary, literate but ill-informed people of 
all American nations—and their govern- 
ments, 

For weeks, Venezuela's newly legalized 
Communists had fomented a get Nixon 
campaign among students and young work- 
ers. Their newspaper stirred a caldron of 
hatred, using a few bitter truths (for which 
the United States is to blame) to spice a 
stew of fantastic lies and distortions. 
Sample distortion: The United States had 
Welcomed and sheltered their despised ex- 
dictator, Pérez Jiménez. Truth: He was ad- 
mitted on parole, as many of his political foes 
have been. Venezuela, on the basis of legal 
charges, can at any time make a request to 
Our courts to extradite him and return him 
home for trial. As of mid-June it had not 
moved to do so. 

Such exploitation of the uninformed and 
easily swayed created the explosion of May 
13. The duped mob had no idea it was 
Acting as a boobytrap for its own and 20 
Other nations, Had the plan behind the ex- 
Ploslon succeeded, it would have wrecked 
United States relations with Latin America. 
This would have collapsed the weak econo- 
mies of many southern nations and led to 
the hunger riots, political upheaval, and 
chaos on which communism thrives. 

Only the superb control of Nrxon’s Secret 

ice guards averted disaster. The mob- 
manipulators’ aim was to provoke them into 
firing one shot. What would have been the 
Consequences? 
dy, of course, Nrxon might have been 
killed. Certainly others would have died. 
The blackest incident in inter-American his- 
could have led to a brenk in United 
States-Venezuelan relations, leaving Vene- 
ee without a United States market for 
ts oil, forced to deal with Iron Curtain 
countries on thelr terms. It could have 
Meant the overthrow of the present friendly 
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government and its replacement by quasi- 
Communists. 

But a broader objective of the mob pro- 
moters was to trap the United States into 
armed intervention in Latin America. When 
President Eisenhower, alarmed by Nixon's 
peril, sent troops to Caribbean bases, ad- 
vising the Caracas government they would 
fly to Venezuela only at its request, the 
very gesture stirred protests in some Latin 
lands. Had the Caracas violence reached 
a stage to compel armed rescue of the 
Nixons, Red propagandists, masters of mis- 
representation, could have produced a United 
States Invades Latin America story that 
might almost erase Latin memorles of Soviet 
massacres in Hungary, East Germany, and 
Poland. By creating. a monstrous lie from 
a grain of fact, they might have swung 
critical segments of Latin opinion and polit- 
ical decision against the United States. And 
they knew the Latin American climate was 
right for such a move. 

That returns us to why?—the key word 
of this article. 

Why did Nixon, in most of the eight South 
American lands he visited, meet heckling 
and boos from a minority, silence from a 
majority, friendliness from only a few? 
Why is anti-Americanism rising to the 
south? Most important, why does it take 
such an explosion as that at Caracas to 
focus United States’ attention on Latin 
America and compel us to ask, “Why?” 

One colossal fact is almost willfully dis- 
regarded in\both Americas: The welfare and 
strength of each are absolutely vital to the 
other. Let us look at that fact. 

Could we have won out in World War II 
without Latin-American minerals, tropical 
industrial crops, medicinal sources? Or 
without Latin bases for the buildup in 
Africa? How would the Latins have existed 
without our Navy-conyoyed imports and ex- 
ports, without the machinery and funds we 
provided for their imperative Industrializa- 
tion? 

In peace, we are equally interdependent, 
In 1953, a midway postwar year, the United 
States sold Latin America 50 percent of its 
imports ($3.1 billion), taking 48 percent of 
its exports ($3.4 billion). Such figures mean 
millions of jobs, in both Americas. 

How is it, then, that regions so vitally 
linked reached a situation where a few 
conspirators could create the explosion at 
Caracas? Or the no less “insulting stone- 
throwing by students in Lima, Peru? 

During World War II, when our Good 
Neighbor policy lavishly recognized inter- 
dependence, we set up a huge agency to help 
the Latins fight disease, Increase food supply, 
broaden education, and train technicians. 
Our vast spending for war materials helped 
to set off a Latin-American industrial boom. 
Then, after the war, the Latins say, we let 
them down. 

They cite the record: Of $62 billion the 
United States has put Into foreign aid since 
mid-1945, Latin nations have received only 
2.7 percent. Of $3.6 billion voted for the 
mutual security program for fiscal 1958, it is 
planned that the Latin nations will receive 
96 million—for arms and a minimum tech- 
nical ald program. 

Another sore point is that the cost of 
United States goods has gone up and up 
since 1945, while prices for Latin-American 
minerals and export crops have dropped, 
forcing the Latin countries to borrow and 
pile up debt if they are to trade with us 
at all. 

Even our efforts to help some nations have 
offended others. When we sold surplus 
wheat at cut rates to Brazil, for instance, 
Argentina, the normal source of Brazilian 
wheat imports, could not supply the demand, 
but it protested that our low price was de- 
pressing Its market. Surplus United States 
cotton sold to Colombia and Chile created 
resentment in Peru, a cotton exporter, Our 
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cut in oil imports from Venezuela and a 
move in Congress to raise tariffs‘on lead, zinc 
and copper (major exports of Peru, Mexico 
and Chile) created widespread alarm. 

Another source of anti-Yankee ammuni- 
tion is our superfluous friendliness toward 
Latin dictators. A United States Ambassa- 
dor in Buenos Aires once hailed Peron, the 
Argentine demagogue, as “a great leader.” - 
When an assassin shot dictator Somoza of 
Nicaragua, a White House physician was 
flown down to try to save his life. The die- 
tators of Venezuela and Peru were decorated 
by the United States for their “fight against 
Communist subversion.” 

Red propagandists treasure these items, 
They help to convince student-age Latins 
that our championship of democracy is 
hypocrisy. 

Friendly, informed Latins say patiently 
they can understand that the United States, 
faced with the problems of a chaotic world, 
may be tempted into using expedients with 
dictators now and then. What they cannot 
understand—and this is their major source 
of grievance—is our policy on Latin Amer- 
ica’s postwar development. 

After 1945 Washington, faced with re- 
building Europe and fighting fires in Asia, 
adopted a new Latin-American policy. It 
reasoned that no southern nation had suf- 
fered by the war, that some had made big 
export profits, that none was immediately 
imperiled by communism. It argued that 
our ald to Europe was reviving Latin Amer- 
ica’s European markets and providing pri- 
mary military protection. We insisted that 
the Latin solution for big-scale development 
plans was to attract private foreign capital, 
as the United States had done in the 1800's, 

Since 1946, private United States invest- 
ments to the south have swelled from 63 bil- 
lion to $8.5 billion. “Fine,” say the Latins, 
“put that money is almost entirely in oll 
production, mining, and manufacturing, It 
has increased jobs and helped to build huge 
cities, But it has aggravated our whole site 
uation.” And they are right. 

Most Latin boom cities are crowded islands 
of discontent. Movies, bright show windows, 
and advertising give millions new desires, 
Politicians and labor leaders turn desires into 
expectations. But, as prices rise faster than 
wages, and as shortages of water, light, fuel, 
and transportation grow, there is frustra- 
tion. One-fourth of Rio de Janeiro’s 3 mil- 
Hon people, for instance, spend 6 hours or 
more daily on trolleys, trains, and buses so 
inhumanly packed that broken bones and 
riots of protest are far from rare. $ 

Explanations are simple, Population is 
fast. outgrowing food supply. Great un- 
touched areas can produce food and raw ma- 
terials, but the vital need is for railways and 
highways to open them, for irrigation sys- 
tems, storage facilities, river transportation, 
Private capital doesn't provide such things. 
It also shies away from low-profit utilities. 
Schools, hospitals, and water-supply systems 
are not in its province., 

Since 1948, Latin nations have asked Wash- 
ington for help—not for giveaways, but for a 
hemispheric banking fund big enough to 
lend $500 million or more per year for the 
next step in their social-economic revolution. 
The problem, they have argued, offers both 
Americas a historic opportunity, Successful 
solution would mean a solid hemisphere of 
allied democratic nations with complemen- 
tary economies, militarily invincible. More- 
over, much of our industrial output for a 
generation could be profitably absorbed in 
developing their vacant spaces and welding 
isolated areas into strong nations. = 

But Washington has clung to a policy 
delay, emergency loans, and unproductive 
factfinding surveys. 

Our share of the blame, however, cannot 
be put entirely on Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations since 1945, nor on Con- 
gressmen who push high tariffs and subsidies 
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that may briefly benefit their districts but 
hurt the Nation's interest. A big part of it 
traces to our massive national misunder- 
standing of Latin America. it is axiomatic 
with the United States press that Latin 
America is newsworthy only when something 
goes bang—a revolution, an earthquake or 
an anti-American riot. The rest of the time 
we are left unaware of the ferment in a re- 
gion nearly three times the size of the United 
States—a ferment which will lead either to 
a body of strong democratic nations or to 
submission to communism. 

But when the American of intelligence and 
wide interests looks southward, he is bewil- 
dered by a paradox. He sees nations settled 
400 years ago and still underdeveloped; lands 
with vast, diverse resources and ong-crop 
economies; constitutional democracies ruled 
by dictators; lands where innumerable revo- 
lutions seem to have solved no basic prob- 
lems. His interest is likely to fade. 

This leads to the deepest “Why?” of all. 
Latins themselves must bear the responsi- 
bility for such bewilderment and for much 
of the inter-American friction which offers 
temptations to home-grown demagogues as 
well as to communism. 

The one natural reason for Latin Ameri- 
cas underdevelopment is a geography of 
mountains, jungles and areas of alternating 
flood and drought, But today's technology 
and medical science cancel that reason. 
Vast healthful regions of South America’s 
interior can be populated. Other areas can 
be made healthful. 

Latin America's major obstacles are man- 
made. The greatest is that nations demo- 
cratic in form and spirit are still under the 
ghostly influence of long-dead absolute 
kings. g 

The regions now covered by 18 nations 
_ were cut into segments which the Spanish 
Crown called “those kingdoms.” They be- 
longed, not to Spain, but to the king. He 
named officials, held a monopoly over all 
trade, collected all revenues. He was the 
complete dictator. 

The Latin nations that won independence 
in the 1800's had none of the political ex- 
perience that began to the north in 1608. 
They modeled their constitutions on those of 
the United States and France. But the gov- 
erning machinery was a reyised absolutism 
with a strong presidency replacing the king. 
The executive either named governors or had 
power to overrule or remove them. Today 
be usually can deny civil rights, disregard 
congress and the constitution, and rule by 
decree. This top-to-bottom rule makes the 
presidency the grand and only political prize. 

Today in many Latin-American countries 
the growth of industry, unions, the middle 
class, and intellectual ideologists has made 
politics a year-round free-for-all. Some 
have 10 to 15 parties and subparties. This 
leads to minority presidents who must win 
support of other parties by favors that in- 
clude the gross overloading of public payrolls 
with their henchmen. In Congress it means 
incessant debate, delay, amendment, and 
weak compromise legislation. This often 
leads to tolerance of a legal or thinly dis- 
guised Communist Party whose small votes 
and aggressive- tactics can give a non- 
Communist coalition the margin it needs for 
victory. A major objective of communism 
at the present is to promote such fragmen- 
tary parties and finally paralyze the demo- 
cratic process. 

This instability of government has pro- 
duced a dozen other eylls that drain a na- 
tion's strength. Often the bickering 
near-paralysis of a multiparty congress 
tempts a military clique to selze the presi- 
Gency and, while restoring order, fill its own 
pockets, When it in turn is overthrown, 
there is chaos until fiscal and foreign policies 
are changed, departments and foreign service 
restaffed, the army and police reorganized— 

and often the constitution rewritten, Busi- 


~ 
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ness awaits government decisions. The loss 
of national revenue is terrific. 

Since 1945, there have been 27 such up- 
heavals of government. Six ex-dictators or 
ousted presidents—Arbenz of Guatemala, 
Prio Socarras of Cuba, Magloire of Haiti, 
Peron of Argentina, Rojas Pinilla of Colom- 
bia, and Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela—and 
their cohorts have escaped with at least $1 
billion, A 1941 survey found $551 million 
from Latin America in United States 
banks, part of it deposited by the wealthy to 
guard against currency collapse at home, 
part by politicians to insure comfort in exile. 
Under stable governments, such sums would 
be building prosperity at home. 

More costly is the enormous waste of pro- 
ductive manpower. Some countries still are 
more than 50 percent illiterate because their 
leaking economies do not provide revenues 
for schools, and their Uliterates, almost 
without exception. live on a bare subsistence 
level, producing nothing for the national 
good. The necessities of multiparty politics 
Have forced Brazil to employ 3 government 
workers where, by expert estimate, only 1 18 
needed. Uruguay, still a two-party country, 
keeps a delicate political balance by employ- 
ing twice as many government workers as 
necessary, on a year-round haif-day basis. 
The same burdens on productive workers are 
evident in many other Latin countries. 

The United States cannot solve the whole 
problem by piecemeal loans, tariff cuts or 
price stabilization for coffce. It must frame 
a coordinated big-scale program of economic 
assistance through which its aid will be used 
for each nation’s broadcast welfare. But all 
the gold in Fort Knox will not remedy the 
root evil of political instability that drains 
the economies of most southern countries 
and gives communism its chance. The solu- 
tion for that half of the inter-American 
problem must be, and can be, found by the 
Latin American nations. 


Candidacy of Hon. Thomas K. Finletter 
for the Democratic Nomination to the 
United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp some edi- 
torials and statements regarding the 
Honorable Thomas K. Finletter of New 
York. 

I believe most of the Members of this 
body are familiar with the long and dis- 
tinguished career of Mr. Finletter in the 
service of his country. He was a right- 
hand man to Cordell Hull during the im- 
portant period when our foreign eco- 
nomic policy was being formulated. He 
was Secretary of the Air Force during 
the Korean war and he played a lead- 
ing role in many key public and private 
undertakings in New York State. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

[From Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's column 

My Day] 

Thomas K. Finletter has announced his 
candidacy for the Democratic nomination for 
Senator from New York. IRVING Ives, a Re- 
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publican, Is retiring this year on account of 
his health, and this gives the Democrats an 
opportunity to try to place in the Senate 
someone who has the capacity to grow and 
become as important a statesman as former 
Senator Lehman was. 

While Lehman was there, we could be 
proud of his stature among his colleagues. 
He was called “the conscience of the Senate,” 
and on several occasions stood alone, or al- 
most alone, for what he thought was right. 
The other Republican Senator, Jacop Javits, 
is a good man, but I doubt that he can grow 
to be the influence and the leader that Leh- 
man was. 

The only candidate that I see with the 
potentialities to give New York State the 
representation it should have is Finletter. 
He has already proved his competence in 
office. He is known in the national fleid 
and even internationally. His friends know 
that he has integrity. 

When he says that the Senate “is one of 
the most powerful instruments for peace and 
freedom in the world,” he knows that he can 
offer qualities to help make the Senate 
achieve these ends. For these reasons I am 
hoping that the New York State Democratic 
convention will see fit to nominate Finletter, 
and that all our party leaders will work for 
his election. 


[Telegram to Mr. Finletter from Hon, Herbert 
H. Lehman] 

Delighted that you have announced your 
candidacy, Heartiest congratulations and 
warmest good wishes. I am confident that 
you will make an outstanding Senator, and 
therefore, I look forward to participating ac- 
tively in your campaign for election, Re- 
gards. 

HERBERT LEHMAN, 
` 
[Excerpts are from an editorial in tbe New 
York Times, Friday, July 25, 1958 

Thomas K. Finletter's announcement of 
his candidacy for the New York State Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination is no surprise, 
but is welcome all the same. 

A prominent lawyer who was Secretary of 
the Air Force under President Truman and 
has had long experience in public affairs in 
an appointive capacity, Mr. Finletter is a man 
of highest caliber. His willingness to under- 
go the trial by ordeal of running for elective 
office is much to his credit. Offering as the 
most important reason for his candidacy the 
deteriorating diplomatic and military posi- 
tion of the United States, Mr. Finletter right- 
ly points out that “next to the Presidency 
itself the United States Senate today is one 
of the most powerful instruments for peace 
and freedom in the world.” 

7 . . . . 

Mr. Finletter has the endorsement of an 
influential segment of the Democratic Party. 
including such personalities as former Sen- 
ator Lehman and Mrs, Roosevelt, and he 
would also probably have the backing of the 
Liberal Party as well. His official entrance 
into the race makes it more interesting than 
ever. 


[Excerpts are from an editorial In Newsday] 

Averell Harriman is going to be renomi- 
nated for Governor, and on the basis of his 
record deserves to be. Who will get the nod 
to run for United States Senator on the same 
ticket remains to be seen, but we would 
enjoy watching a wide-open fight for this 
job. Our candidate is Thomas K. Finletter. 

Finletter by all odds is the best hope for 
the Democrats. He is a statesman, a man 
with a vast knowledge of world affairs, and 
a former Secretary of the Air Force. 


[From the New York Post of July 24, 1958] 


Thomas K. Finletter's formal announce- 
ment that he is seeking the Democratic 
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nomination for the United States Senate is 
welcome news. 

Finletter is an able, thoughtful citizen 
with a distinguished record of Government 
service. He has strong convictions about 
the failures and follies of United States for- 
eign policy; he feels deeply about the cause 
of human equality. These were matters on 
which the voice of Herbert Lehman was 
heard so eloquently in the Senate; Finletter 
belongs to the same tradition. 

His candidacy is given special significance 
by events of recent days. Few Democrats 
have shown any willingness or capacity to 
debate the great issues of foreign affairs so 
pointedly exposed by the Middle East crisis. 
As a Member of the Senate Finletter could— 
among other things—make an enduring con- 
tribution to such a debate. We believe his 
candidacy would be a rallying point for many 
independent voters, and that his election 
would be an eminently good thing for the 
country. 


{Senator Jons F. Kennepr’s comment on 
Finletter's book, Foreign Policy the Next 
Phase 


Mr. Finletter's book is persuasively argued, 
broad in its outlook, yet always closely rea- 
soned. He evades none of the tough issues 
which face United States foreign policy in 
the years ahead. Though the book is espe- 
cially outatanding in the area of Mr. Finlet- 
ter's special competence, military strategy, 
he does not neglect other dimensions of for- 
eign policy, such as new patterns of foreign 
aid and disarmament. Mr. Finletter's prac- 
tical experience and clarity of judgment 
combine to make this a book deserving the 
attention and reflection of thoughtful Amer- 
icans. 


[Comment by Senator STUART SYMINGTON on 
Mr. Finletter's book] 

As usual, Mr. Finletter writes with knowl- 
edge, clarity, and vision, especially because 
of his vast background of experience in the 
defense and diplomatic fields. 


Schooling the World’s Scientists in 
Nuclear Energy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to read in yesterday’s Christian 
Science Monitor an article entitled 
“Argonne Schools World's Scientists.” 

It reports that no less than 421 scien- 
tists and engineers have been partici- 
Pants in the first 7 sessions of the 
International School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering, established at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory outside 
Chicago, in 1955. 

In this marvelous educational work, we 
are carrying out Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
historic atoms-for-peace program, 

In my judgment, Mr. President, this 
Sort of American leadership will pay off a 
thousand-fold. It will pay off material- 
ly, because it will expand the world's 
technical know-how in capitalizing on 
peaceful use of the atom. 

It will pay off intangibly in terms of 
good will for America. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission is to 
be congratulated for the fine job which 
it has performed in training foreign 
technicians. 

As senior minority member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, I 
know what this international training 
program means in terms of impacting the 
world’s peoples, especially peoples in the 
underdeveloped regions. 

I hope that this program will not only 
continue, but that it will expand. 

Although unique in certain character- 
istics, it is part and parcel of the overall 
picture of American education and train- 
ing, such as are provided for by the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs. 

For the foreign engineers and techni- 
cians not only learn how to deal with 
nuclear reactors, they learn about Amer- 
ica, itself. They learn about its people, 
its homes, its way of life, its freedoms, 
its friendship for all mankind. 

Let America become still more a center 
of education and training, not only in 
the technical sciences, but in the social 
sciences and in the humanities. 

Let us be more than ever before a 
Mecca of learning, of truth, of insight 
into man’s problems, both material and 
spiritual. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Monitor article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARGONNE SCHOOLS Worto’s SCIENTISTS 

(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Cuicaco.—Mitsuho J. Hirata in Tokyo 
dreamed of controlling fusion reaction and 
going to Mars by fusion-reaction-propelled 
rocket. He came here to the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory to learn nuclear knowledge 
that would provide some substance to his 
aspirations. 

From all over the world they come, these 
dreamers of imaginative, atom-powered 
dreams, from Afghanistan, from Egypt, from 
Iraq, from Israel, from Venezuela, from Yugo- 
slavia, from the Philippines, from Greece, 
from India, from France, from Germany— 
from 42 foreign countries in all, 

LEADERSHIP PROVIDED 

A total of 421 scientists and engineers 
have been participants in the first 7 ses- 
sions of the International School of Nuclear 
Science and Engineering, established at Ar- 
gonne in 1955 to implement President Eisen- 
hower's atoms-for-peace program. 

Thus Chicago, with its Argonne nuclear 
school, has become the global center for those 
who would, in their own countries, unlock 
the secret of the atom and its peaceful use, 
for those who have been designated to carry 
the nuclear torch throughout much of the 
world, 

Moreover, in a quiet but effective way, 
Chicago Is providing leadership in the rapidly 
shaping world of nuclear scienge. Dr. Nor- 
man Hilberry, director at Argonne, explains 
how this is coming about: 

“These men,” he says, “gain a feeling while 
here that they have a second home, a 
scientific home right here, a place where 
they can work out their problems among 
people they know and understand.” 

Dr. Hilberry says that when these scien- 
tists go home, “all to key nuclear positions,” 
they continue to turn to Argonne for help 
in their problems, through correspondence. 

The 4-month training period here is de- 
signed to give each participant a balanced 
program in advanced scleuce and engineer- 
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ing theory and practice. Though primarily 
concerned with nuclear reactors, the course 
also includes other specialized studies that 
are important to the peaceful use of nuclear 
energy. 

It is almost on-the-job training. Stu- 
dents usually work with hypotheticals, how- 
ever, since there is insufficient time for car- 
Trying an actual project to full conclusion, 

Laboratory work includes. procedures 
which are basic to the entire reactor tech- 
nology for large-scale experiments in re- 
actor engineering and in preparation and 
reprecessing of reactor fuel. There is also 
training in the techniques of nuclear re- 
search, in nuclear chemistry and physics, 
and in nuclear engineering. 

i ARGONNE FIRSTS 


Participants at the International School 
operate and perform experiments with the 
Argonaut, Argonne's low-power reactor. For 
certain experiments they use Chicago pile 5, 
the laboratory's principal reactor for scien- 
tific research, Arrangements are being made 
for use of Argonne's caves for experiments 
which involve highly radioactive materials. 

Argonne National Laboratory is the senior 
United States center for research into peace- 
ful applications of nuclear energy. Its site, 
covering 3,700 acres, is located near Lemont, 
III., in the western suburbs of Chicago. 
Among its staff of 2.900 are nearly a 
thousand scientists and engineers actively 
engaged in basic and applied nuclear re- 
search 


Among Argonne firsts since the laboratory 
was established in 1946 are discovery of the 
process for separation of uranium and plu- 
tonium by solvent extraction, first produc- 
tion of electricity from nuclear energy, and 
development of the fast-breeder power re- 
actor, a type that produces nuclear fuel while 
generating steam to run an electric turbine, 


PLANTS VISITED 


The seventh class of the International 
School here is now underway. The partici- 
pants, from 25 foreign countries and the 
United States, toured atomic energy fa- 
cilities in the eastern United States before 
coming here. 

They stopped at Oak Ridge, Tenn, Na- 
tional Laboratory; the Detroit Edison atomic 
power reactor development and planning 
center; nuclear-energy laboratories at the 
University of Michigan; and the Shipping- 
port, Pa., pressurized water reactor operated 
by the Duquesne Power and Light Co. 

Two universities participate with Argonne 
in the International School training: North 
Carolina State College and Pennsylvania 
State University. Basic course work is pre- 
sented at these universities in a 17-week 
period that preceded the training here. 
Each of the schools has a nuclear reactor 
and conducts a training program in nuclear 
science and engineering. 

Instruction at the nuclear school here is 
conducted by a full-time staf’ augmented 
by members of Argonne's research and de- 
velopment staff, who present lectures on 
specialized topics and who assist in the di- 
rection of special projects, 


An Oregon Hero Passes to His Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, one 
of Oregon's great heroes died early this 
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month. When Leslie Matlock, of Hepp- 
ner, Oreg., was laid to rest at the age 
of 84, many of the older citizens of his 
community paid their respects to the 


man who was responsible for their being 


alive. Leslie Matlock was a man-who 
knew what to do in an emergency. When 
cloudbursts in the late evening of June 
14, 1903, deluged the high plateaus. of 
Morrow County and churned Willow 
Creek into a 60-mile funnel of death and 
destruction, Matlock and his pal, Bruce 
Kelly, riding horseback, outdistanced the 
flood and cried a warning to hundreds 
within its path. In human lives, the 
flood's toll reached several hundred. But 
for the heroic action of Matlock and 
Kelly, hundreds who survived would 
have been swept to their deaths under 
the angry torrent that poured into the 
Columbia River on that stormy Sunday 
night. 

Mr. President, visitors to Heppner over 
the years found Leslie Matlock a friendly, 
approachable man. He would retell for 
them the story of the ride in simple, mod- 
est terms, if genuine interest were indi- 
cated; he knew a hero’s deeds speak 
louder than any words. 

Candy Johnson, Heppner correspond- 
ent for the Pendleton East-Oregonian, 
has informatively reported the funeral 
in the July 19, 1958, issue. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HerpNER BURS HERO; Won Race Wrr TIME 
(By Candy Johnson) 

HEPPNER —Funeral services were held in 
Heppner yesterday for one of Morrow 
County's most unforgettable heroes—Leslie 
Matlock—whose courageous warning ride in 
the face of the Heppner flood of 1903 saved 
hundreds of lives in Lexington and Ione. 

On that fateful afternoon, more than 50 
years ago, Matlock had finished a quiet 
dinner with relatives and returned to his 
room at Palace Hotel when Willow Creek 
broke its bounds, joined with its tributaries 
and sent great walls of water crashing into 
the streets of Heppner. 

CALLED FRIEND 

The 29-year-old man called his best 
friend, Bruce Kelly, and together they 
“borrowed” a couple of horses hitched to the 
railing outside the hotel, broke into a 
Sunday-closed hardware store for a pair of 
wire cutters and set out cross-country, cut- 
a fences and shouting warnings as they 

e. 

Accounts of the fabled ride quote Matlock 
as saying: 

“We started over the “hills toward the 
northwest * * the lightning kept the 
country bright as day. * * I still don't 
know who was scared the most—the strange 


horses or Bruce and I—but, by pushing them,. 


we finally managed to get a few miles ahead 
of the water just below Lexington. 

“All along the way we shouted at every 
farm house * * no one seemed to doubt 
our word * * as we passed we could see 
the of] lamps blown out and the families 
starting for higher ground. 

SIX HOURS 

“I don't know how long it took us to make 
the ride * * but we spent 6 hours getting 
back to Heppner and the piled-up bodies we 
saw along the way were an awful 
sight. * © *” Matlock’s ride is credited with 
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saving hundreds of people in the Lexington- 
Ione area, although 325 lives were lost in 
Heppner and damages reached the half- 
million mark. 

The flood broke June 14, 1903, lasted only 
1 hour, and took, proportionately, more 
lives than any other flood in the United 
States. 

Matlock was born Nopember 6, 1873, at 
Heppner and was a charter member of the 
Heppner Elks Lodge 358. His family 
crossed the plains in a covered wagon in 
1853 and settled here in 1871. His father 
was once sheriff of Morrow County. 

A tall, erect and handsome man, the Paul 
Revere of Heppner died at the age of 84, 
Tuesday night at his home after an illness of 
almost 2 years. He had returned to his 
home a week ago after hospitalization in 
Portland. 

Still with him at the time of his death 
was one of his most treasured possessions— 
a goldheaded cane given to him by the peo- 
ple of Ione and bearing this inscription: 

“Leslie Matlock, presented by the people 
of Ione in grateful remembrance of his 
heroic ride during the flood at Heppner, 
June 14, 100g.“ 


New York State Housing Code Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K, JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, New 
York State, which under the leadership 
of Goy. Thomas E. Dewey and our for- 
mer colleague, Gov. Herbert E. Lehman, 
Pioneered in extensive State housing 
programs for many years, established a 
precedent 3 years ago when its first 
large-scale middle-income housing pro- 
gram was initiated. Low-rent public 
housing totaling nearly a billion dollars 
in cost has been constructed by the 
State of New York since 1938 under Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions, My State has shown over the 
years that effective leadership and as- 
sistance by State governments can 
stimulate vigorous local rehabilitation 
and conservation programs to overcome 
the scourge of slums and blight and pre- 
vent their recrudescence. 

I wish to invite attention to an impor- 
tant housing study prepared by the New 
York State Division of Housing, the head 
of which is the highly regarded former 
Staff director of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Joseph P. McMur- 


ray. This three-volume report, entitled 


“Housing Codes, the Key to Housing 
Conservation,” represents an auspicious 
milestone in the development of urban 
renewal techniques to cope with the 
problems inyolved in a successful re- 
habilitation and conservation program. 

Task unanimous consent that the New 
York Times editorial of August 4, 1958, 
commenting on this report, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tse Strate Horse Rerorr 

A 2-year study by the State diylsion of 

housing shows that more than one-third 
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of our 1,600 citles, towns and villages do 
not inspect new construction to assure 
safety, sanitation and restraint of fire haz- 


‘ards, There is even less inspection of older 


buildings. Many communities have no 
building code. Where there is a code en- 
forcement usually is undertaken only in 
specific cases after citizens have complained 
of violations. 

State Housing Commissioner Joseph P. Mc- 
Murray, in his report to the Governor on 
the survey findings, has pointed out that 
this situation produces new slums, while 
vast sums of public and private money are 
being spent to redevelop old slum districts. 

While large-scale demolition and rebulld- 
ing is the only way to root out the advanced 
slums, this is a slow and costly task, The 
report suggests that slum clearance be com- 
plemented, in every case, by code adoption 
and enforcement to arrest the spread of 
blight. It proposes that small communi- 
ties, unable to afford full-time technical and 
enforcement personnel, pool their resources 
and engage in joint programs. 

This and other recommendations are con- 
tained in the report, issued in the form of 
3 handy booklets. Among the contents are 
a model ordinance of minimum housing 
standards, an administrative guide for local 
conservation programs and a series of code- 
enforcement problems with suggested solu- 
tions. 

The Federal Government, which has made 
grants totaling more than 8100 million for 
slum clearance in New York State, urges 
increased emphasis on neighborhood con- 
servation and rehabilitation. It contrib- 
uted half of the $145,000 required for the 
survey, the other half belng State money. 
The greatest possible good can be realized 
from this small investment if officials of 
every community study the proposals for 
Yocal application. Copies are available at 
the State division of housing. 


Multiple Use of Forest Lands: A Concept 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the multiple use of forest lands, writ- 
ten by Charles A. Connaughton, re- 
gional forester of the United States 
Forest Service in California, and an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in one 
of the outstanding newspapers of my 
State, the Bakersfield Californian, com- 
menting on the article. 

Perhaps no man in the Service must 
know and apply in each operation of his 
area the principles of multiple use in 
forest- problems as constantly as Mr. 
Connaughton, and it is proper to observe 
that since he has become regional for- 
ester, he has ably demonstrated his 
knowledge of these principles and his 
grasp of administrative and policy 
problems, 

Mr. President, approximately one- 
third of California’s area of 100 million 
acres has forest and watershed purposes 
as its chief value. The scenic and rec- 
reational resources therein are out- 
standing. Deposits of numerous kinds 
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of minerals are found in many sections, 

With the growth of population and 
the concomitant demand on the part of 
hundreds of thousands of American 
families for greater opportunities to en- 
joy the outdoors, I have felt that in- 
creasing emphasis should be given to the 
recreational values. As a part of this 
approach, the need for preserving 
wilderness areas as one of the multiple 
uses to which specific limited areas can 
be put should be carefully studied. I 
was interested in Mr. Connaughton's 
statement that wilderness use is one of 
the multiple uses of the forests which 
is essential and highly desired. 

I have no doubt that the increasing 
interest in land use planning in the de- 
velopment of California gives impor- 
tance at this time both to Mr. Con- 
naughton's studious essay and to the 
Bakerfield Californian's comments on 
it. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MULTIPLE Use FORESTRY 
(By Charles A. Connaughton) 
MULTIPLE USE IS A CONCEPT 

Multiple use of forest land—how often 
have you heard this phrase? How vivid a 
picture of land use does it convey to you? 
And are there any uncertainties as to ex- 
actly what it means? 

In spite of the many years foresters have 
talked about multiple use all of us still do 
not have a common and precise under- 
standing of its meaning. This comes about 
because multiple use is a concept rather 
than a system or method of land use. As 
a concept it is not subject to precise and 
universal meaning when applied area by 
area. 

A forest may have major value for saw- 
log production with intermingled values for 
recreation, water yield, grazing by domestic 
livestock and wildiife, and mining. An- 
other area may haye no timber production 
but have vital recreation and watershed 
values. Actually there are innumerable 
combinations of use varying with the area. 

As a general rule, however, multiple use 
is simply a concept of management which 
involves the combination of uses or services 
of the land in such a way that full utiliza- 
tion is realized consistent with managerial 
objectives, This situation presuppose that 
the uses and services will be combined in a 
manner so that they are complementary, 
insofar as attainable. When this is not 
attainable minor uses must be adjusted to 
exclude conflict with the major or dominant 
use or uses. 

MULTIPLE USE APPLIES TO LARGE AREAS 

The multiple-use concept is concelved to 
apply to large areas, such as watershed units. 
As such, it is a misconception if it is thought 
to specifically apply acre by acre. If, in the 
process of application, multiple use of indi- 
vidual acres is obtained—and this does hap- 
pen frequently—there is no conflict with the 
definition: but such pinpoint application is 
purely incidental and is not intended or 
necessarily desired, 

Multiple use is thoroughly workable, 
therefore, if more than one compatible use 
for an area as a whole is conceived in the 
plan of management. The dedication of in- 
dividual acres to single uses within a man- 
agement unit is a perfectly logical procedure 
consistent with the multiple-use concept, 

OBJECTIVES MUST BE DEFINED 

In applying multiple use to an appropriate 
area the first determination involves a defi- 
nition of land management objectives. 
These objectives are those of the land man- 
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ager or owner and may be determined by a 
number of factors. On private land it prob- 
ably means that the objectives are influenced 
most strongly and properly by profit consid- 
erations. On the public lands it may mean 
full use designed to satisfy the overall public 
needs which may or may not be tangible as 
measured by income. When a dominant use 
determines primary objectives, with lesser 
uses subordinated and restricted, the effect 
is something short of full use. However, ir- 
respective of the ownership, the objective of 
Management must be clearly understood 
prior to the application of the multiple-use 
concept. 

Once objectives of land management are 
defined the techniques of using the indi- 
vidual resources in a manner complementary 
to each other comes into play. If all values 
and services can be used to a maximum 
without conflicts the ultimate is obtained. 
Such full use isn't usually attainable, par- 
ticularly under intensive management. In 
short, a harmonious combination of uses to 
arrive at the maximum overall service from 
the land usually requires some concessions 
in individual use. As for example, in 
managed forests the maximum production 
of wood might be adjusted downward to 
benefit wildlife or water yield if the defined 
objectives so dictate. 

In considering applied multiple use it is 
significant that the demands of an expand- 
ing population with corresponding pressures 
on all land uses make it more difficult to se- 
cure full use of all services from the land. 
Certainly, under intensive management, the 
land administrator must be infinitely more 
skillful in combining the uses, at the same 
time minimizing conflicts. 

MULTIPLE USE NOT A UNIVERSAL ANSWER 


One feature of land management needing 
emphasis in terms of multiple use is the 


fact that full utilization of resources isn't . 


always the best management for a given tract 
of land. The case frequently prevails where 
1 or 2 uses may be so completely dominant 
that all other uses must be subordinated or 
eliminated. As an example, watershed 
values of certain southern California moun- 
tains require that during high hazard fire 
weather all human use eliminated. Or, 
in the established and designated wilderness 
areas in national forests and parks, some 
uses are completely eliminated in deference 
to the dominant wilderness values and use. 
CONFLICTS ARE FREQUENT 

In closing this brief discussion a few in- 
stances illustrating the complexities of mul- 
tiple use will serve to bring out the realities 
in its application. One of the most complex 
aspects of multiple-use application involves 
conflicts within uses rather than between 
uses. For example, mass recreation requires 
roads and improved travel facilities, whereas 
wilderness use is conceived and carried out 
without these facilities. The two are not 
harmonious, yet both are essential and high- 
ly desired. In timber production the harvest- 
ing rotations necessary for pulpwood or other 
small products are distinctly different from 
those required for producng sawlogs, yet both 
are desirable in their own particular circum- 
stances, 

Conflicts between uses may arise, such as 
between grazing of domestic Livestock and 
big-game production, between forest man- 
agement for recreation and timber produc- 
tion, and between watershed management 
and timber production. These are only 
examples which can be multiplied many 
times with each combination presenting its 
own particular problems and solutions. 

MULTIPLE USE APPLICATION REQUIRES SKILL 


In applying multiple use the land manager 
is faced, therefore, with reconciling conflicts 
in such a way that overall objectives are at- 
tained. The manner in which objectives are 
reached is a measure of the manager's skill 
and success, Objectives are best fulfilled by 
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securing the highest degree of multiple use 
that the characteristics of the land will per- 
mit. There should be full recognition, how- 
ever, that frequent exceptions to the general 
rule exist. Where these exceptions occur 
management systems must be designed and 
carried out with infinite skill to achieve most 
effectively the objectives of the particular 
ownership involved regardless of the level or 
degree of multiple use secured. 

[From the Bakersfield Californian of May 23, 
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MULTIPLE UsE EXPLAINED 


In view of new and energetic advocacy of 
expanded wilderness area allotments in the 
national forests and resultant confusion in 
the concept of the axiom of multiple use in 
the policy of the United States Forest Service, 
it would be well to turn our attention to this 
idea of multiple use and its application to 
the overall problems that face the Forest 
Service in its assigned task of administering 
public lands placed in its care. 

One of the clearest and most complete 
statements of the principle has been enunci- 
ated by Regional Forester Charles Connaugh- 
ton of California, able head of the Forest 
Service in region 5, which includes Califor- 
nia and tackles the many problems imposed 
on the service by the expanded population, 
recreation use, demand for more of its 
natural resources and need for greater water- 
shed protection. 

Perhaps no man in the service must know 
and apply in each operation of his area the 
principles of multiple use in forest problems 
as constantly as Mr. Connaughton, and it 
is proper to observe that since he has be- 
come regional forester, he has ably demon- 
strated his knowledge ot these principles and 
his grasp of administrative and policy prob- 
lems. 

In his recent statement, the California 
regional forester observes that multiple use 
ig a concept rather than a system or method 
of land use and as a concept it is not sub- 
ject to precise and universal meaning when 
applied area by area. He notes, for ex- 
ample, that a forest may have major value 
for sawlog production with intermingled 
values for recreation, water yield, grazing by 
domestic livestock and wildlife, and mining; 
another may have no timber production but 
have vital watershed and recreation value, 
and there are innumerable combinations of 
use varying with the area. 

“As a general rule, however, multiple use 
is simply a concept of management which 
involves the combination of uses or services 
of the land in such a way that full utiliza- 
tion is realized consistent with managerial 
objects,” according to Regional Forester Con- 
naughton; “This situation presupposes that 
the uses and services will be combined in 
such a manner so that they are complemen- 
tary, insofar as obtainable. When this is 
not obtainable, minor uses must be adjusted 
to exclude conflict with the major or domi- 
nant use or uses.” : 

Mr. Connaughton goes on to say that the 
multiple use theory is well applied to large 
areas, such as watershed units, which of 
course are exceptionally important in Cali- 
fornia, and is not primarily designated to be 
applied acre by acre. The first determina- 
tion in applying multiple use involves a 
definition of land management objectives, 
and on public lands this may mean, and 
often does, the full use designed to satisfy 
public needs which may or may not be tan- 
gible as measured by income. He also notes 
significantly that the demands of an ex- 
panding population with corresponding pres- 
sures on all land uses make it more dificult 
to secure full use of all services from the 
land, and certainly under intensive man- 
agement, the land administrator must be 
infinitely more skillful in combining the 
uses and at the same time minimizing con- 
Alcts. 
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Noting many such conflicts in his dis- 
cussion, several of which we are familiar 
with even in this area, the regional forester 
observes that “objectives are best fulfilled 
by securing the highest degree of multiple 
use that the characterizations of the land 
permit,” and where exceptions exist, man- 
agement systems must be designed and car- 
ried out with infinite skill to achieve most 
effectively the objectives of the particular 
ownership involved, regardiess of the level 
or degree of multiple use secured. 

This reasonable and clear explanation of 
the multiple use principle by Regional For- 
ester Connaughton serves to increase public 
respect for his organization and widen the 
conviction that we have an able and 
thoughtful administrator at the head of the 
Forest Service in California, 


The NORD-Godchaux Baseball Team 
From New Orleans, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUSSELL B. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the NORD- 
Godchaux all-American baseball team, 
from New Orleans, La., visited Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Monday of this week. 
They stopped by here en route to Johns- 
town, Pa., where they are taking part in 
the national championship playoff of the 
5 Amateur Baseball Associa- 

on. 

NORD stands for New Orleans Recre- 
ation Department. The team is made 
up of those young men in the 17- to 19- 
year age bracket who survived a hotly 
contested championship round in New 
Orleans for the honor of representing 
the Crescent City in this national tour- 
nament. 

The boys are sponsored by Mr. Leon 
Godchaux, of New Orleans, and are here 
because they voted to come by bus in 
order to visit the Nation’s Capital, and 
it was the pleasure of Senator ELLENDER, 
Congressman Boccs, and myself to show 
them some of the highlights of our Capi- 
tal. 


This is the eighth time the New Or- 
leans team has competed at Johnstown. 
Four times they have won the champion- 
ship; twice they were runners-up, This 
year’s team is a capable successor of 
those former champions, and it stands 
for all of the high ideals we seck from 
an American program of recreational 
activity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
names of the players, coaches, and spon- 
sors who are with us from the city 
of New Orleans: 


There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Fred Schwartz; Bob Terrell; Allen Arm- 
strong: John Majoria; Sheldon Gebbs; 
Buel Bourgeols, Jr.; Gene Faust; Richard L. 
Dixon; Fritz Miller, Jr.; Lou “Rags” Scheucr- 
mann; Eldred Paternostro; John Brechtel; 
Gerald Brady; Bob Foret; Darrlyn Tschirn; 
Jack Boasberg; Gus Lamani; Thomas A. 
Fox; Jay Handelman; Morris Powell; Lloyd 


* 
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Webre; Bob Delpidio; Ed Wahden; Fritz 
Bernard 


Miller, Sr.; 


The United Nations General Assembly 
and the Mideast Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY _ 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it has al- 
ready been noted on the floor of the 
Senate that the President and Mr. Gro- 
myko have spoken in the United Nations. 
Thoughtful people are asking, “What has 
taken place? Is there a possibility of an 
effective -agreement being reached? 
What is an effective agreement?” It is 
certainly not a mere piece of paper. It 
must be an agreement which is mutually 
advantageous to both sides. Otherwise, 
we know from the Kremlin's past actions 
that it will not amount to very much. 

So far as the Kremlin is concerned, 
this maneuver has all the earmarks of 
another Communist scheme, as I see it, 
to gain a foothold and then stand by 
patiently until the time is ripe for a 
complete takeover. x 

There appears in today’s Washington 
Evening Star,an article entitled “Peril in 
Unconstructive Criticism,” written by 
David Lawrence, which I feel Senators 
can read with profit. It speaks of the 
hindsight kibitzers of United States pol- 
icy. This is no time for us to be indulg- 
ing in that particular kind of talk. What 
we should seek to do is to see if we can 
be of assistance to the executive depart- 
ment in finding our way through the 
troubled waters of the Mideast. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PERIL IN UNCONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM—HIND- 
SICHT Kristrzers or UNITED States POLICY 
Wao Can’r Be SPECIFIC ARE CRITICIZED 

- (By David Lawrence) 

Critics of American foreign policy, both 
inside and outside of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress, are haying a hard time 
being specific. They generally bemoan what 
seems to them a lack of; positiveness, and 
they even blame the President and the Sec- 
retary of State for not having a secret micro- 
phone in the Kremlin to get minute-by-min- 
ute reports of what an erratic Khrushchey 
plans to do throughout the world. 

The tendency after every crisis is to com- 
plain either that the intelligence reports of 
the United States were not adequate or 
timely, or that the United States has failed 
somehow to checkmate Soviet moves in the 
world. ; 

Partisan politics and the hope for some 
advantageous issue from a political stand- 
point undoubtedly are back of most of the 
criticism, especially the mimeographed 
epeeches and statements that flow from cer- 
tain quarters in and around the Democratic 
membership of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. The doctrine that “partisanship 
ends at the water's edge,“ an American tradi- 
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tion, seems to have been replaced by an 
attitude which says, in effect, that any criti- 
cism of the United States—even if the So- 
viets pick it up for their own radio broad- 
casts—is sniping in the game of 
politics-above-patriotiam,. 

There are, of course, some critics, Inside 
and outside Congress, who are not trying to 
be partisan at all but who find themselves 
baffied by world events to the point where 
they see only American surrender and ap- 
peasement as the way out. They mistakenly 
belleve It will prevent American involvement 
in war, though history tells us a sure way to 
get into war is to emphasize constantly your 
own weakness and lack of resoluteness. 

The main criticism seems to center on the 
charge that the United States should have 
foreseen the way things have shaped up in 
the Middle East. Just how is never made 
clear. But the idea most widely advertised 
is that the United States should have taken 
Nasser unto its bosom and loaned him bil- 
lions for the Aswan Dam, even though he 
indicated clearly beforehand that he in- 
tended to seize the Suez Canal and secretly 
got arms from the Soviets. 

Sometimes it is argued by the hindsight 
critics that the western allies never should 
have allowed the State of Israel to be created 
in the first place. This ls a favorite gripe, 
particularly among some people who want to 
continue to do business with the Arab coun- 
tries and feel that It Is expedient to apologize 
constantly for America's interest in Israel, 

There neyer seems to be any inclination 
to search the real estate titles in the Middle 
East and to go back far enough to discover 
that the people of Israel may possibly have 
lived there long before the modern Arab 
monarchies or colonies came into being. 
World War I took most of Asia Minor away 
from Turkey and enabled some new republics 
and monarchies among the Arabs to start up 
in business. But simultaneously Israel's 
right to existence as the Palestinian home- 
land was recognized in public declarations 
made by the Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain and by the President of the United 
States. 

The issue today isn't Israe], or Arabian 
supremacy, or colonialism, handy as it may 
be to toss slogans around that reflect the 
prejudices of the interested parties. The 
real issue In the world today is the same as 
it was before World War I and before World 
War II. It's whether a single power—an au- 
thoritarian government and dictatorship— 
shall threaten the peaceful life of the free 
democracies or true republics of our times. 


Most of the international mischief perpe- 
trated in the Middle East, the Far Enst, and 
inside Europe, Africa, and North and South 
America—usually called subversion or in- 
filtration—can be traced to an espionage 
apparatus of worldwide proportions financed 
and directed by the evil men in the Kremlin. 

Some of the critics want a blueprint or 
an affidavit to this effect signed by Khrush- 
chey before they'll believe it, although the 
intelligence re are overwhelming. 
Some gullible critics still doubt that Iraq or 
Lebanon have been victimized by the Soviet 
spy rings. They call it just a people's up- 
rising when the king and his family are 
murdered and their bodies mutilated. 
What kind of Arab nationalism is it that 
not only assassinates kings and prime min- 
isters but also drags through the streets the 
bodies of Americans deliberately removed 
from their hotel and killed? Wouldn't this 
be more realistically described as “Arab 
barbarism”? 

There is only one way to kcep the peace 
in the world. It would have saved us par- 
ticipation in two world wars. It's to build 
militarily a strong alliance with Western nii- 
tions that believe as we do, to say again and 
again that force will be used to secure re- 
spect for our rights, and to mean it, 
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That's the only positive policy America 
can pursue—to be ready to go to the brink 
of war and let the world know it. But such 
a policy cannot succeed if there's internal 
disunity and if kibitzers deride firmness as 
brinkmanship and thus weaken the hand of 
their own Government. Criticism is helpful 
always when it is constructive, and there 
isn't any difficulty recognizing when it is 
and when it isn’t, Unity inside the United 
States and inside the Western alliance is 
worth as much militarily as many divisions 
of troops. 


Modern Art: A Pertinent Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the Brussels Fair, as in 
connection with many other activities of 
Government in which the Congress has 
a direct interest, either through appro- 
priations, or authorization legislation, 
including Government buildings, activi- 
ties of the United States Information 
Service, cultural exchange activities, 
Members of Congress have advanced 
varying opinions about modern art. 
That the modern artist has not 
achieved, or striven for, universal com- 
prehension may be impolitic on his part 
but should neither affect his credibility 
as an artist nor public acceptance of 
his efforts. 

In an issue of Art News dating back 
to the summer of last year I came across 
an article of such clarity and so specific 
on what modern art is and what it is 
endeavoring to accomplish, that I 
thought it worthy of the interest of 
Members. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Record abbrevi- 
ated somewhat so as to comply with the 
requirement of space of the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tire LIBERATING QUALITY OF AVANT-GARDE 
ART—THE VrraL Rote TAAT PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE PLAY IN MODERN CULTURE 

(By Meyer Schapiro) 

In discussing the place of painting and 
Sculpture in the culture of our time, I shall 
refer only to those kinds which, whether 
abstract or not, have a fresh inventive char- 
acter, that art which is called modern not 
simply because it Is of our century, but be- 
cause it is the work of artists who take 
Seriously the challenge of new possibilitics 
and wish to introduce into thelr work per- 
ceptions, ideas, and experiences which have 
come about only within our time. 

In doing so I risk perhaps being unjust 
to important works or to aspects of art which 
are generally not comprised within the so- 
called modern movement. 

There is a sense in which all the arts to- 
day have a common character shared by 
Painting; it may therefore seem arbitrary to 
Single out painting as more particularly 
Modern than the others. In comparing the 
arts of our time with those of 100 years ago, 
We observe that the arts have become more 
deeply personal, more intimate, more con- 
cerned with experiences of a subtle kind. 
We note, too, that in poctry, music and 
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architecture, as well as in painting, the at- 
titude to the medium has become much 
freer, so that artists are willing to search 
further and to risk experiments or inventions 
which in the past would have been incon- 
celvable because of fixed ideas of the laws 
and boundaries of the arts. I shall try to 
show however that painting and sculpture 
contribute qualities and values less evident 
in poetry, music, and architecture. 

It is obvious that each art has possibilities 
given in its own medium which are not 
found in other arts, at least not in the same 
degree. Of course, we do not know how 
far reaching these possibilities are; the 
limits of an art cannot be set in advance. 
Only in the course of work and especially in 
the work of venturesome personalities do we 
discover the range of an art, and even then 
in a very Incomplete way. . 

In the last 50 years, within the common 
tendency towards the more personal, inti- 
mate and free, painting has had a special 
role because of a unique revolutionary 
change in its character. In the first decades 
of our century painters and sculptors broke 
with the long-established tradition that 
their arts are arts of representation, creating 
images bound by certain requirements of 
accord with the forms of nature. 

That great tradition includes works of as- 
tounding power upon which artists have been 
nourished for centuries. Its principle of 
representation had seemed too self-evident 
to be doubted, yet that tradition was shat- 
tered early in this century, The change in 
painting and sculpture may be compared to 
the most striking revolution in science, tech- 
nology, and social thought. It has affected 
the whole attitude of painters and sculptors 
to their work. To define the change in its 
positive aspect, however, is not easy because 
of the great diversity of styles today even 
among advanced artists. 

One of the charges brought most fre- 
quently against art in our time is that be- 
cause of the loss of the old standards, it has 
become chaotic, having no rule or direction. 
Precisely this criticism was often made be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, especially in France, 
where one observed side by side works of 
neo-classic, romantic, and realistic art—all 
of them committed to representation. The 
lack of a single necessary style of art re- 
minded many people of the lack of clear 
purpose or of common ideals in social life. 
What seemed to be the anarchic character of 
art was regarded as a symptom of a more 
pervasive anarchy or crisis within society as 
a whole. 

But for the artists themselyes—for Ingres, 
Delacroix and Courbet—each of these styles 
was justified by ideal ends that they served, 
whether of order, liberty or truth; and when 
we look back now to the 19th century, the 
astonishing variety of its styles, the many 
conflicting movements and reactions, and the 
great number of distinct personalities, ap- 
pear to us less as signs of weakness in the 
culture than as examples of freedom, indi- 
vidunlity, and sincerity of expression. These 
qualities corresponded to important emerg- 
ing values of the social and political life of 
that period, and even helped to sustain them. 

In the course of the last 50 years the paint- 
ers who freed themselves from the necessity 
of representation discovered whole new 
fields of form-construction and expression 
(including new possibilities of imaginative 
representation) which entailed a new atti- 
tude to art itself. The artist came to belleve 
that what was essential in art—given the di- 
versity of themes or motifs—were two uni- 
versal requirements: that every work of art 
has an individual order or coherence, a qual- 
ity of unity and necessity in its structure 
regardless of the kind of forms used; and, 
second, that the forms and colors chosen 
have a decided ‘expressive physiognomy, that 
they speak to us as a feeling charged whole, 
through the intrinsic power of colors and 
lines, rather than through the imaging of 
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facial expressions, gestures, and bodily move- 
ments, although these are not necessarily 
excluded—for they are also forms, 

That view made possible the appreciation. 
of many kinds of old art and of the arts of 
distant peoples—primitive, historic, colonial, 
Asiatic and African, as well as an 
arts which had not been accessible in spirit 
before because it was thought that true art 
had to show a degree of conformity to nature 
and of mastery of representation which had 
developed for the most part in the West. 
The change in art dethroned not only repre- 
sentation as a necessary requirement but also 
a particular standard of decorum or restraint 
in expression which had excluded certain 
domains and intensities of feeling. The no- 
tion of the humanity of art was immensely 
widened. Many kinds of drawing, painting, 
sculpture and architecture, formerly ignored 
or judged inartistic, were seen as existing on 
the same plane of human creativeness and 
expression as civilized western art. That 
would not have happened, I believe, without 
the revolution in modern painting. 

The idea of art was shifted, therefore, from 
the aspect of imagery to its expressive, con- 
structive, inventive aspect. That does not 
mean, as some suppose, that the old art was 
inferior or incomplete, that it had been con- 
strained by the requirements of representa- 
tion, but rather that a new liberty had been 
introduced which had, as one of its conse- 
quences, a greater range in the appreciation 
and experience of forms. 

The change may be compared, perhaps, 
with the discovery by mathematicians that 
they did not have to hold to the axioms and 
postulates of Euclidian geometry, which were 
useful in describing the everyday physical 
world, but could concelve quite other axioms 
and postulates and bund up different im- 
aginary geometries, All the new geometries, 
like the old, accepted one, were submitted 
to the rules of logic; in each geometry the 
new theorems had to be consistent with each 
other and with the axioms and postulates. 
In painting as in mathematics, the role of 
structure or coherence became more evident 
and the range of its applications was ex- 
tended to new elements. 

The change I have described in the con- 
sciousness of form is more pronounced in 
painting and sculpture than it is in any 
other art, It is true that music and archi- 
tecture are also unconcerned with repre- 
sentation—the imaging of the world—but 
they have always been that. The architect, 
the musician and the poet did not feel that 
their arts had undergone so profound a 
change, requiring as great a shift in the 
attitude of the beholder, as painting and 
sculpture in the beginning of our century. 
Within the totality of arts, painting, and 
sculpture, more than the others, gave to 
artists in all mediums a new sense of free- 
dom and possibility. It was the ground of 
a more general emancipation. 

Even poets, who had always been con- 
cerned with images and with language as a 
medium which designates, poets, too, now 
tried to create a poetry of sounds without 
sense. But that movement did not Iast 
very long, at least among English-spenking 
poets, although it was strong at one time 
in Russia and exists today in Holland and 
Belgium. 

This sentiment of freedom and possibility, 
accompanied by a new faith in the self- 
sufficiency of forms.and colors, became 
deeply rooted within our culture in the last 
50 years. And since the basic change had 
come about through the rejection of the 
image function of painting and sculpture, 
the attitudes and feelings which are bound 
up with the acceptance or rejection of the 
environment entered into the attitude of 
the painter to the so-called abstract or nesr- 
abstract styles, affecting also the character 
of the new forms. His view of the external 
world, his affirmation of the self or certain 
parts of the self, against devalued social 
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norms— these contributed to his confidence 
in the necessity of the new art. 


Abstraction implies then a criticism of the 
accepted contents of the preceding repre- 


rentations as ideal values or life interests, 


This does not mean that painters, in giv- 
ing up landscape, no longer enjoy nature; 
but they do not believe, as did the poets, 
the philosophers and painters of the 19th 
century, that nature can serve as a model 
of harmony for man, nor do they feel that 
the experience of nature's moods is an ex- 
alting yalue on which to found an adequate 
philosophy of life. New problems, situations 
and experiences of greater import have 
emerged: the challenge of social conflict 
and development, the exploration of the 
self, the discovery of its hidden motivations 
and processes, the advance of human crea- 
tiveness in science and technology. 

All these factors should be taken into ac- 
count in judging the significance of the 
change in painting and sculpture: It was 
not a simple studio experiment or an in- 
teliectual play with Ideas and with paint; 
it was related to a broader and deeper re- 
action to basic elements of common experi- 
ence and the concept of humanity, as it de- 
veloped under new conditions, 

In a number of respects, painting and 
sculpture today may seem to be opposed to 
the general trend of life. Yet, in such op- 
position, these arts declare their humanity 
and importance. 

Paintings and sculptures, let us observe, 
are the last handmade, personal objects 
within our culture, Almost everything else 
is produced industrially, in mass; and 
through a high division of labor. Few peo- 
ple are fortunate enough to make something 
that represents themselves, that issues en- 
tirely from their hands and mind, and to 
which they can affix their names. 

> * * * . 

What is most important is that the prac- 
tical activity by which we live is not satis- 
fying; we cannot give it full loyalty, and its 
rewards do not compensate enough for the 
frustrations and emptiness that arise from 
the lack of spontaneity and personal iden- 
tifications in work: the individual is de- 
formed by it, only rarely does it permit him 
to grow. ^ 


The object of art is, therefore, more pas- 


slonately than ever before, the occasion of 
spontaneity or intense feeling. The painting 
symbolizes an individual who realizes free- 
dom and deep engagement of the self within 
his work. It is addressed to others who will 
cherish it, if it gives them joy, and who will 
recognize in it an irreplaceable quality and 
will be attentive to every mark of the maker's 
imagination and feeling. 

The consciousness of the personal and 
spontaneous in the painting and sculpture 
stimulates the artist to invent devices of 
handling, processing, surfacing, which con- 
fer to the utmost degree the aspect of the 
freely made. Hence the great importance 
of the mark, the stroke, the brush, the drip, 
the quality of the substance of the paint 
itself, and the surface of the canvas as a 
texture and field of operation—all signs of 
the artist's active presence. The work of art 
is an ordered world of its own kind in which 
we are aware, at every point, of its becoming. 

All these qualities of painting may be re- 
garded as a means of affirming the individual 
in opposition to the contrary qualities of 
the ordinary experience of working and 
doing. 

I need not speak in detail about this new 
manner, which appears in figurative as well 
as abstract art; but I think it is worth ob- 
serving that in many ways it is a break 
with the kind of painting that was most im- 
portant in the 1920's. After the First World 
War, in works like those of Léger, abstraction 
in art was affected by the taste for industry, 
technology, and science, and assumed the 
qualities of the machine made, the imper- 


* 
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sonal and reproducible; with an air of cool- 
ness and mechanical control, intellectualized 
to some degree. The artist's power of crea- 
tion seems analogous here to the designer's 
and engineer's, That art, in turn, avowed 
its sympathy with mechanism and industry 
in an optimistic mood as progressive elements 
in everyday life, and as examples of strength 
and precision in production which painters 
admired as a model for art itself. But the 
experiences of the last 25 years have made 
such confidence in the value of technology 
less interesting and even distasteful. 

In abstraction we may distinguish those 
forms, like the equare and circle, which have 
object character and those which do not. 
The first are closed shapes, distinct within 
their field and set off against a definite 
ground. They build up a space which has 
often elements of gravity, with a clear dif- 
ference between above and below, the ground 
and the background, the near and far. But 
the art of the last fifteen years tends more 
often to work with forms which are open, 
fluid or mobile; they are directed strokes or 
they are endless tangles and irregular curves, 
self-involved lines which impress us as pos- 
sessing the qualities not so much of things 
as of impulses, of excited movements emerg- 
ing and changing before our eyes. 

The impulse, which is most often not 
readily visible in its pattern, becomes tangi- 
ble and definite on the surface of a canvas 
through the painted mark. We pee, as it 
were, the track of emotion, its obstruction, 
persistence or extinction, But all these ele- 
ments of impulse which seem at first so aim- 
less on the canvas are built up into a whole 
characterized by firmness, often by elegance 
and beauty of shapes and colors. A whole 
emerges with a compelling, sometimes in- 
sistent quality of form, with a resonance of 
the main idea throughout the work. And 
possessing an extraordinary tangibility and 
force, often being so large that it covers the 
space of a wall and therefore competing bold- 
ly with the environment, the canvas can 
command our attention fully like monu- 
mental painting in the past. 

It is also worth remarking that as the de- 
tails of form become complicated and free 
and therefore hard to follow in their relation 
to one another, the painting tends to be more 
centered and compact—different in this re- 
spect from the type of abstraction in which 
the painting seems to be a balanced segment 
of a larger whole. The artist places himself 
in the focus of your space. 

These characteristics of painting, as op- 
posed to the characteristics of industrial 
production, may be found also in the differ- 
ent sense of the words “automatic” and 
“accidental” as applied In painting, technol- 
ogy and the everyday world, 

. * * 


Conscious control is only one source of 
order and novelty: the unconscious, the 
spontaneous and unpredictable are no lees“ 
present in the good work of art. But that is 
something art shares with other activities 
and indeed with the most obviously human 
function: speech. When we speak, we pro- 
duce automatically a series of words which 
have an order and a meaning for us, and yet 
are not fully designed. The first word could 
not be uttered unless certain words were to 
follow, but we cannot discover, through in- 
trospection, that we had already thought of 
the words that were to follow. That is a 
mystery of our thought as well. 

Painting, poetry, and music have this ele- 
ment of unconscious, improvised serlal pro- 
duction of parts and relationships in an or- 
der, with a latent unity and purposefulnesss, 
The peculiarity of modern painting does not 
Iie simply In its aspect of chance and im- 
provisation but elsewhere. Its distinctive- 
nesss may be made clear by comparing the 
character of the formal elements of old and 
modern art. 


Painters often say that In all art, whether 
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old or modern, the artist works essentially 
with colors and shapes rather than with 
natural objects. But the lines of a Renais- 
sance master are complex forms which de- 
pend on already ordered shapes in nature. 
The painting of a cup in a still-life picture 
resembles an actual cup, which is itself a 
well-ordered thing. A painting of a land- 
scape depends on observation of elements 
which are complete, highly ordered shapes 
in themselvyes—like trees or mountains. 
Modern painting is the first complex style 
in history which proceeds from elements that 
are not preordered as closed articulated 
shapes. The artist today creates an order 
out of unordered varlable elements to a 
greater degree than the artist of the past. 
. a * 


Another aspect of modern painting and 
sculpture which is opposed to our actual 
world and yet is related to it—and appeals 
particularly because of this relationship—is 
the difference between painting and sculp- 
ture on the one hand and what are called the 
“arts of communication.” This term has be- 
come for many artists one of the most un- 
pleasant in our language. 

In the mediums of communication which 
include the newspaper, the magazine, the 
radio and TV. we are struck at once by cer- 
tain requirements that are increasingly satis- 
fied through modern technical means and 
the ingenuity of scientific specialists. Com- 
munications, in this sense, alms at a maxi- 
mum efficiency through methods that ensure 
the attention of the Ustener or viewer by 
setting up the appropriate reproducible 
stimuli which will work for everyone and 
promote the acceptance of the message. Dis- 
tinction is made between messsage and that 
which interferes with message, |. e., noise— 
that which is irrelevant. And devices are 
introduced to insure that certain elements 
will have an appropriate weight in the re- 
ception, 

. . . „ - 


The methods of study applied in the 
theory of communication have been ex- 
tended to literature, music, and painting as 
arts which communicate. Yet it must be 
said that what makes painting and sculpture 
so interesting in our times is their high de- 
gree of noncommunication. You cannot ex- 
tract a messsage from painting by ordinary 
means; the usual rules of communication do 
not hold here, there is no clear code or fixed 
vocabulary, no certainty of effect ina given 
time of transmisssion or exposure. Paint- 
ing, by becoming abstract and giving up its 
representational function, has achieved #*® 
state in which communication seems to be 
deliberately prevented. And in many works 
where natural forms are still preserved, the 
objects and the mode of representation re- 
sist an easy decipherment and the effects 
of these works are unpredictable. 

The artist does not wish to create a work 
in which he transmits an already prepared 
and complete message to a relatively in- 
different and impersonal receiver, The 
painter aims rather at such a quality of the 
whole that, unless you achieve the proper 
set of mind and feeling toward it, you will 
not experience anything of it at all. 

Only a mind opened to the qualities of 
things, with a habit of discrimination, sen- 
sitized by experience and responsive to new 
forms and ideas, will be prepared for the 
enjoyment of this art. The experience of 
the work of art, like the creation of the 
work of art itself, is a process ultimately 
opposed to communication as it is under- 
stood now. What has appeared as noise in 
the first encounter becomes in the end mes- 
sage or necessity, though never message in 
n perfectly reproducible sense. You cannot 
translate it into words or make a copy of It 
which will be quite the same thing. 

But if painting and sculpture do not 
communicate they induce an attitude of 
communion and contemplation, They offer 
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to many an equivalent of what is regarded 
as part of religious life: a sincere and 
humble submission to a spiritual object, an 
experience which is not given automatically, 
but requires preparation and purity of 
Spirit, It is primarily in modern painting 
and sculpture that such contemplativeness 
and communion with the work of another 
human being, the sensing of another's per- 
fected feeling and imagination becomes pos- 
sibie. 

If painting and sculpture provide the most 
tangible works of art and bring us closer 
to the activity of the artist, their concrete- 
ness exposes them, more than the other arts, 
to dangerous corruptlon. The successful 
work of painting or sculpture is a unique 
commodity of market value. Paintings are 
perhaps the most costly man-made objects 
in the world. The enormous importance 
given to a work of art as a precious object 
which is advertised and known in connec- 
tion with its price is bound to affect the 
consciousness of our culture, It stamps the 
painting as an object of speculation, con- 
fusing the values of art. The fact that 
the work of art has such a status means 
that the approach to it is rarely innocent 
enough; one ds too much concerned with 
the future of the work, its value as an in- 
vestment, its capacity to survive in the mar- 
ket and to symbolize the social quality of 
the owner. At the same time no profession 
is as poor as the painter's, unless perhaps 
the profession of the poet. The painter 
cannot live by his art, 

Painting is the domain of culture in which 
the contradiction between the professed 
ideals and the actuality is most obvious 
and often becomes tragic, 

* LJ * . . 


But granting the importance of all those 
perceptions and values which find no place 
in painting today, the artist does not feel 
obliged to cope with them in his art. He 
can justify himself by pointing to the divi- 
sion of labor within our culture, if not in all 
cultures. The architect does not have to tell 
Stories with his forms; he must build well 
and build nobly. The musician need not 
convey u statement about particular events 
und experiences or articulate a moral or phil- 
Osophical’ commitment. Representation is 
possible today through other means than 
Painting and with greater power than in the 
pas 


t. 

In the criticism of modern painting as ex- 
Cluding large sectors of life, it is usually 
&ssumed that past art was thoroughly com- 
prehensive, But this view rests on an im- 
perfect knowledge of older styles. Even the 
art of the cathedrals, which has been called 
encyclopedic, represents relatively Little of 
Contemporary actuality, though it projects 
With immense power an established world 
view through the figures and episodes of the 
Bible. Whether a culture succeeds in ex- 
pressing in artistic form its idens and out- 
look and experiences is to be determined by 
examining not simply the subject matter of 
one art, like painting, but the totality of its 
arts, and including the forms as well as the 


themes. * 


Within that totality today painting has its 
Special tasks and possibilities discovered by 
the artists in the course of their work. In 
general, painting tends to reinforce those 
Critical attitudes which are well represented 
in our literature: the constant scarching of 
the individual, his motives and fcelings, the 
Currents. of social Ute, the gap between 
actuality and ideals. 

If the painter cannot celebrate many cur- 
rent values, it muy be that these values are 
not worth celebrating. Im the absence of 
ideal values stimulating to his imagination, 
the artist must cultivate his own garden as 
the only secure field in the violence and un- 
Certainties of our time. By maintaining his 
loyalty to the value of art—to responsible 
Creative work, the search for perfection, the 
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sensitiveness to quality—the artist is one of 
the most moral and idealistic of beings, al- 
though his influence on practical affairs may 
seem very small. 

Painting by Its impressive example of inner 
freedom and inventiveness and by its fidelity 
to artistic goals, which include the mastery 
of the formless and accidental, helps to main- 
tain the critical spirit and the ideals of 
creativeness, sincerity and self-reliance, 
which are Indispensable to the life of our 
culture, 


The Reciprocal Trade Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Jenner Hits Export of United 
States Jobs.“! 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


From the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ot 
August 4, 1958] 


JENNER Hrrs Exronr ory UNITED STATES JOBS 


In a withering attack on internationalists, 
Senator WILLIAM E. Jenner, in the United 
States Senate the other day, pertinently de- 
clared that the so-called “reciprocal trade 
program,” in combination with other inane 
internationalist programs, “is in fact a sys- 
tem for exporting American jobs to other 
countries.” 

Far from increasing job opportunities or 
wages paid in the United States, Senator 
JENNER declared that this vicious system is 
stimulating the export of American working 
capital to make many thousands of jobs in 
other countrics at the expense of the Amer- 
ican workingman, The output ot the holders 
of these exported American jobs, completes 
a vicious circle. by coming into the American 
market to compete with the output of 
American factories and farms, 

With obvious prophetic certainty, JENNER 
forecasts that surrender to a still further 
expanded directed internatiorfal economy, 
will tall heaviest on the workers of the 
United States whose high wages depend on 
our vastly superior machinery and equip- 
ment, provided out of the savings of Ameri- 
cans, reinvested in employment here at 
home, 

“The reciprocal trade program is by now 
so great a detriment to American economic 
Ute,“ said Jenner, “that it is almost impos- 
sible to describe it in temperate language.” 
He added that is so Incredibly malevolent to 
American interests that “it is almost im- 
possible to make it creditable to those who 
have not looked behind the ficecy clouds of 
propaganda to see the cold unvarnished 
truth.“ 

Senator JENNER described at length to the 
Members of Congress the genesis and devel- 
opment of this specific entity of a veritable 
wave of schemes submerging the best inter- 
ests of America to the benefit of every im- 
provident country in the world. He cited 
how, in enacting the reciprocal trade law in 
1934, Congress indeed voted to surrender its 
legislative responsibility to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The executive branch originally asked for 
this power to implement an overall policy 
approaching free trade in its disturbing ram- 
ifications, And after World War U, the execu- 
tive branch compounded ita evil sell-out of 
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American interests by surrendering its de- 
rivative legislative power to an international 
body, of which we are 1 of 36 members, 

JENNER graphically described how it would 
be grimly humorous t it were not so serious, 
to contemplate how, paradoxically, this inter- 
national body is not concerned primarily 
with free trade, but with is very opposite— 
an elaborate worldwide system of quotas and 
allocations of markets, which is under no 
obligation to put American interests above 
those of its 35 members in any manner what- 
ever. And that it interlocks with a host of 
other international bodies operating above 
the Congress and the Constitution, and in 
accordance with the principles of a directed, 
not a free economy, 

Senator Jenner explains how this not only 
does nothing whatever to increase the yol- 
ume of world trade, or reduce the controls 
on freedom of trade employed by other na- 
tions, but also actually is a limitation on 
the total of world trade, and a transfer of 
a share of the world market from American 
production to foreign production under 
specious arguments about a dollar shortage. 

JENNER cited how, the one worlders be- 
hind the reciprocal trade gimmick report 
huge foreign aid giveaways as foreign trade, 
which the Senator debunks for the specious 
misrepesentation that it Is. It they (these 
reported exports) were foreign aid, they were 
not exports,” said JENNER. They were not 
paid for abroad—and the cost was met by 
taxes on American workers,” he added, then 
citing how Indiana's proportionate share of 
those taxes is higher than anything that ap- 
pears in these dishonest statistics on foreign 
trade.” 

Challenging the Congress to take action 
to deal with this international division of 
wealth, the Senator predicted, “if we do 
nothing, the division of wealth will continue 
until we average the income of Americans 
with those of Cambodia and Egypt. I ask 
you, what kind of average do you get if you 
divide up the incomes of 173 million Ameri- 
cans with the incomes of over a billion peo- 
ple in the under-privileged arcas?” 

Once again we are justified in being proud 
of our Hoosier Senator because once again 
he is so right. 


Germany's Friendship for Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13,1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, with 
events moving so fast, it is most refresh- 
ing to read a calm and understanding 
analysis of the present world crisis, I 
have before me an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times on 
July 29, 1958, titled “Khrushchev Favors 

oil.” 

have often disagreed with the edi- 
torial policy of the Sun-Times, but I 
want to compliment the editor for a 
most scholarly analysis of the present 
world crisis and the problem in the Mid- 
dle East. I was particularly interested 
in the reference to the Adenauer admin- 
istration’s position vis-a-vis the Middle 
East and Israel. $ 

I ask permission to have this editorial 
inserted in the Recorn so that all my col- 
leagues may have the benefit of reading 
this splendid presentation of a most 
complex problem. 
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I have before me also a letter to the 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times writ- 
ten by Gen. Julius Klein, of Chicago. He 
is well known as an able man and a 
keen analyst of world affairs. 

After he finished a useful study of de- 
fense programs in Europe a few years 
ago, I took the floor at that time, as my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
done before, to pay tribute to that fine 
citizen-soldier for a mission well done. 
Many of the recommendations made in 
the general's mission report have been 
adopted. Others should have been fol- 
lowed, but that is beside the point today. 

General Klein’s letter to the editor of 
of the Sun-Times contains ‘the answer 
in which I, and I am sure my colleagues 
concur respecting our country's rela- 
tionship with our present German ally. 

I think the Sun-Times editorial and 
General Klein’s reply show us how wise 
our Government was in pursuing the 
policy it did regarding postwar Ger- 
many. Chancellor Adenauer has done 
all be could to make Germany a loyal 
and true democratic ally and thus bring 
the German people to atone for the ter- 
rible sins and crimes committed under 
Hitler. We are not unmindful of the 
historical turn of events which saw Ger- 
many become a stanch supporter of the 
newest democracy and fortress of free- 
dom in the Middle East—the State of 
Israel. 

I applaud not only Chancellor Ade- 
mauer but also the Chicago Sun-Times 
for their editorial recognition of this 
historical achievement and for making 
the splendid presentation they did on 
the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the editorial, together with General 
Klein's reply. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of 

July 29, 1958] 
KARUSHCHEV Favors TURMOIL 

Soviet Premier Khrushchey torpedoed the 
idea of a UN summit conference at New York 
yesterday. He went back to his previous 
insistence that the Middle East is a powder 
keg that can be deactivated only by his 
previous proposal for » summit conference 
attended by only five powers, the United 
ay Britain, France, the Soviet Union and 


By this move Khrushchev tried again to 
give the Impression that the peace in the 
Middle East is threatened by the United 
States and Great Britain and not by the 
militancy of Arab nationalism and the long- 
standing feud between Israel and the Arab 
states. Khrushchey seeks to put the United 
States and Great Britain on trial at a 
summit; he is not interested in getting down 
to the source of the trouble in the Middle 
East. 

A recognition that any summit conference 
must deal with such basic problems was 
given Sunday by West Germany. 

The West German Government added its 
voice to those who believe that Israel should 
participate in a summit conference If Arab 
States are included, i 

This stand by the German Government is 
especially interesting inasmuch as West Ger- 
many recently has enjoyed particularly good 
relations with. President Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic. 
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Germany has been doing business on a 
relatively large scale with the UAR. Just 
last Sunday President Nasser opened Egypt's 
first steel plant near Cairo. It was bullt by 
German technicians. Nasser publicly 
thanked them, saying, We shall not forget 
those who worked with us under difficult 
circumstances.” 

It is tronic that the nation which, under 
Hitler, persecuted its Jewish citizens and 
hastened the formation of a homeland for 
refugees from anti-Semitism, should now 
be a supporter of Israel. But Germany has 
been consistent in its remorse since the 
death of Hitler for his treatment of Jews. 
West Germany has made a substantial do- 
nation to Israel's development. It is pay- 
ing in restitution funds 6714 million to 
Israel over a period of 12 years. 

It has been said that the turmoil in the 


. Middle East will not subside until the West- 


ern Powers accept the ambition of Arab 
nationalists to form a federation of Arab 
nations, or even a single Arab State. Even 
if this should happen, there would still be 
instability In the area unless Arab leaders 
accept the fact that Israel is here to stay 
and that cooperation between Israel and her 
neighbors is necessary and inevitable. 

On the other hand, Arab leaders profess 
the fear that Israel, beacuse she is not self- 
supporting, inevitably must expand her 
boundaries at their expense. A discussion 
of boundaries—with guaranties for both 
Israel and her neighbors—is imperative for 
any discussion of Middle East problems, 
Both sides will have to realize that there 
must be some form of compromise on bound- 
aries. The refugee problem also cries out 
for solution, - 

The proper place for a discussion of these 
basic problems is in the United Nations, at 
a meeting at which the great powers can 
show their sincerity by sending their heads 
of state. By his reply, turning down such 
a U. N.-sponsored meeting, Khrushchey has 
shown once again that he is not interested 
in stabilizing the Middle East but in keep- 
ing it stirred up. 

Joux 29, 1958. 
EDITOR, f 
Chicago Sun-Times, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Dear Sm: I would like to congratulate you 
on your July 29 editorial, Khrushchev Fa- 
vors Turmoil. Your calm and statesman- 
like analysis of the real problem facing the 
free world in connection with the proposed 
summit conference on the Middle East is 
superb. 

I saw Chancellor Adenauer only 3 weeks 
ago and he discussed with me freely his 
burning desire to contribute all he can to 
bring peace out of the present chaotic situa- 
tion which can only lead to world catastro- 
phe. He further expressed his great per- 
sonal interest in the Middle East problem 
about which he has shown great and genu- 
ine understanding. £ 

It is with special interest that I read the 
following paragraph in your editorial: 

“It is ironic that the nation which, under 
Hitler, persecuted its Jewish citizens and 
hastened the formation of a homeland for 
refugees from anti-Semitism, should now be 
a supporter of Israel. But Germany has 
been consistent in its remorse since the 
death of Hitler for his treatment of Jews. 
West Germany has made a substantiul dona- 
tion to Israel's development. It is paying in 
restitution funds $714 million to Israel over 
a period of 12 years.” 

You are right. That is what the Ade- 
nauer government has been and is doing. 
Let me say that I consider Adenauer one of 
the great, if not one of the greatest, Euro- 
pean statesmen at this moment, His loyal 
support of President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles in their position against 
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the Communist bloc, his great love for hu- 
manity, his firm and courageous stand on 
present world problems are characteristic of 
the principles which have animated the en- 
tire life of this deeply religious and noble 
gentleman. 

I believe when history is further written it 
will record Adenauer as having contributed 
one of the most important chapters toward 
establishing permanent peace to the world. 
America is fortunate in having such an ally. 

The Eisenhower and Truman administra- 
tions should be congratulated for the wis- 
dom with which they dealt with Germany. 
We are now reaping the dividends of this 
bipartisan American approach toward a for- 
mer foe—now a loyal ally. 

We must do all we can to cement this 
friendship and alliance as Germany today 
stands as a bulwark against the Communist 
steamroller and the democratic, western way 
of life, n 

3 Juuivs, KLEIN, 
Major General (Retired). 


Construction and Improvement of Certain 
Roads on the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Reservations - 


SPEECH 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad that the gentleman from Iowa de- 
manded a second, because I think he, 
more than any other Member, should 
support this bill. 

In 1950 the Congress passed the 
Navaho-Hopi Rehabilitation Act to pro- 
vide a rehabilitation program for these 
tribes. It might be called a domestic 
point 4 program, if the gentleman would 
like to call it that, to enable these In- 
dians—who occupy a land area almost 
as large as the entire State of West Vir- 
ginia—to develop their resources. 

This legislation authorizes the expen- 
diture of money for the construction of 
two main highways across these reser- 
vations. There is none at the present 
time. They are needed to carry out the 
educational, health, and resource devel- 
opment programs needed on these reser- 
vations. 

The specific purpose of the legislation 
is to increase the authorization of the 
original bill from 520 million to $40 
million so these roads can be completed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to this as a domestic foreign aid pro- 
gram. Let me say to the gentleman 
that I never considered the American 
Indian a foreigner. 

Mr. UDALL. Nor do I. but I was sug- 
gesting something I thought would ap- 
peal to the gentleman, for he is always 
saying that we ought to do something 
about our own problems and put our own 
people first, We have health, education. 
and roads programs under our mutu 
security program, and I believe we 
should not do less for our own people. 
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I would say to the gentleman that you 
cannot even travel in this vast area of 
the United States, almost as large as the 
State of West Virginia, in a regular mo- 
tor vehicle, How then, in these areas, 
can you carry out programs of rehabili- 
tation and betterment unless you have 
adequate access to the people who must 
be served? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
hat we should pass this bill because he 
hought we were doing so much for 

people abroad. 

Mr, UDALL. I thought that argu- 
ment might appeal to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Does the gentleman 
mean and does he really think we ought 
to look after our own people first? 

Mr. UDALL. I have always held that 
point of view, and that is the reason I 
favor this particular legislation. I think 
this should have a priority over much of 
the legislation we have already passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Does that make the 
gentleman an isolationist? 

Mr, UDALL. No, I would not think 


will 


So. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I agree with the 
gentleman that we ought to look after 
our own folks. 

Mr. UDALL, I thought the gentle- 
man would concur in my point of view 
on this matter, 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it will be 
Tecalled that title III of what is now 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957 was stricken 
by the Senate from the bill as it passed 
the House and thus was not included in 
the final legislation as it became law. 

Title III authorized the Attorney Gen- 

eral to bring actions in the name of the 

United States Government to enforce 

rights guaranteed by the Constitution, 

Which would include enforcement of the 

Supreme Court's decree on school deseg- 

regation. 0 

In an article in the August 1958 issue 
of The Progressive, Dr. Charles Alan 

Wright, professor of law at the Univer- 

Sity of Texas, has observed that segre- 

ation will be ended in the South only 

if the Government of the United States 
recognizes that it is its function and its 
responsibility to require compliance with 
the Constitution. Title III, referred to 
Above, would serve to bring about that 
recognition. It is the subject of several 
bills before the Congress. Title III is 
essential in the national interest and will 
have to be enacted by the Congress if 
we are to effectively guarantee the con- 
/ Stitutional rights of Americans, espe- 
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cially in hose areas of the Nation where 
there is a reluctance to recognize that 
those who share the obligations of 
American citizenship, such as serving in 
the military forces, must also be ac- 
corded the rights of American citizen- 
ship. I append Professor Wright's ar- 
ticle hereto. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle in the August 1958 issue of the 
Progressive, entitled “School Integra- 
tion: An Almost Lost Cause,” written by 
Dr. Charles Alan Wright, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SCHOOL INTEGRATION: AN ALMOST Lost CAUSE 
(By Charles Alan Wright) 

In the course of his campaign in the pri- 
maries leading up to the 1956 Democratic 
National Convention, Adlai Stevenson com- 
mented that it would be a fine thing if de- 
segregation of the public schools could be 
completed by 1963, the 100th anniversary of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. For this 
statement he was roundly denounced, by 
Negro leaders and by liberal groups, as a 
gradualist and a go-slower, It is a measure 
of the extent to which southern conditions 
and northern hopes have deteriorated that 
today it is entirely clear segregation will not 
be ended by 1963. Even more frightening, it 
is now entirely concelvable—perhaps even 
probable—that in major parts of the South 
the schools will never be desegregated. 

It has been far too easy to be complacent 
about the future of desegregation, to assume 
that because the Supreme Court has spoken, 
the South must ultimately go along, This 
complacence is fed by the well-publicized 
success of integration in places like Louis- 
ville and San Antouilo, and by the figures re- 
leased from time to time showing hundreds 
of southern schools now open to children 
of all races, These gratifying developments 
have caused those who do not follow the 
situation closely to overlook the insolence of 
Dallas, the intransigence of Georgla—to ig- 
nore, in a word, the reality of what has been 
happening and will happen in the South. 

Integration has come, on the whole, only 
in those places where it is easy, where white 
supremacy is not a vital article of faith, 
where the cost of two separate—though al- 
most never equal—school systems has been a 
crushing financial burden, accepted by the 
taxpayers only out of habit. In the States 
and cities where these conditions exist, the 
Supreme Court decision must have been se- 
cretly welcomed, no matter how the politi- 
clans waved the Confederate flag, because it 
provides a graceful excuse for ending this 
expensive obeisance to a virtually forgotten 
ancestral memory. 

Texas, for example, has a patently invalid 
law which purports to make it a matter of 
local option for school districts to decide 
whether they will or will not comply with the 
Constitution of the United States. In the 
only election which has been held under this 
absurd statute, the people of Pleasanton, 
Tex., voted quite decisively in favor of inte- 
gration, They did this, however, only be- 
cause the local Negro school was so shock- 
ingly inadequate as to offend the sensibilities 
of usually tolerant State officials, If the 
voters of Pleasanton had rejected Integra- 
tion, they would have been faced with the 
alternatives of paying heavily for an ade- 
quate Negro school, or of losing accreditation 
and State aid for all the schools of their 
district, Pleasanton is in south Texas, where 
the Negro population Is small and prejudice 
traditionally has been directed against Mexi- 
cans rather than Negroes, Under all the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that 
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Pleasanton accepted integration, These, 
however, are not the circumstances which 
exist throughout the Deep South? j 

No Negro child has yet been admitted to 
® white school in Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, or in east 
Texas, and there is no sign that any will 
be admitted in any reasonable period of 
time. No Negro child has yet been admitted 
to a white school in Virginia or Louisiana, 
though In those States litigation intended 
to cause some desegregation is well ad- 
vanced, and the future is unpredictable. 
A handful of Negro children do go to previ- 
ously white schools in North Carolina, but, 
their admission is openly~desoribed as a 
mere token, designed to obscure the fact 
that the overwhelming majority of Negro 
children in that State are being denied 
equal protection of the laws. More than 4 
years have gone by since the Supreme Court 
announced that the Constitution of the 
United States forbids racial segregation in 
public education, but the Deep South re- 
mains committed to its old ways, its de- 
fenses not even seriously attacked much less 
dented. Prospects that this situation will 
change are bleak indeed, 

There was a time when many people 
hoped that the South would end segrega- 
tion simply because segregation is no longer 
lawful, and the Southern gentleman—or sọ 
the myth runs—is a law-abiding person. 
Four years have been more than enough to 
show how naively-unrenlistic that hope was. 
Southern legislatures vie with each other 
in passing resolutions of deflance of the 
court and laws intended to circumvent en- 
forcement of its decrees. Southern political 
leaders—even those regarded as liberal on 
other issues—bid for yoter support by de- 
nunciations of integration and promises 
that it will never take place during their 
administration, Otherwise responsible 
newspapers, with few exceptions, fan the 
fires of lawlessness with distorted and in- 
accurate criticisms of the Supreme Court, 
and proud boasts, like that of the Dallas 
Morning News, that the policy in their area 
is all deliberate delay. It is plain that seg- 
regation will not be ended in the Deep 
South merely because it is contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Others have comforted themselves with the 
hope that a God-fearing South would end 
segregation because segregation is morally 
wrong. This hope, too, has been forlorn. 
Many southern clergymen have behaved 
splendidly on this issue, Almost the only 
white voices which have been heard to speak 
favorably of desegregation have been voices 
trained for use in the pulpit, Unfortunately 
these are voices crying in the wilderness, in- 
effective to persuade even the faithful. 
Segregation remains almost invariably the 
pattern within the church itself, and at 
church-run schools. Two Episcopal bishops, 
one in Virginia and one in Texas, met defeat 
at the hands of the pious and respectable 
church leaders who make up a diocesan con- 
vention when they proposed this spring that 
summer camps operated by the church 
should not be racially segregated—and this 
despite the influence and prestige which 
bishops historically enjoy in the Episcopal 
Church. So long as lay people will not fol- 
low their spiritual advisers even as to race 
relations within the church, it is idle to hope 
that they will let religious teaching dictate 
their action in public affairs, 

There is a final possibility, If the South 
will not end segregation because it is con- 
trary to law, if the South will not end segre- 
gation because it is immoral, there remains 
the possibility that segregation will be ended 
by orders of the Federal courts, Such orders 
there surely will be, ‘That they will end 
segregation is far less clear. Mansfield, Tex. 
was ordered to end segregation In its schools 
by the Federal court in August 1956. No 
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Negro child has yet attended those schools. 
A threatening mob, unrestrained by local 
and State authorities, was enough to intimi- 
date would-be Negr@ applicants, and to keep 
the school for white students only. The 
University of Alabama was ordered to admit 
Negroes in 1955. No Negro has yet attended 
that university, except for the day or two 
that Autherine Lucy risked her life to get to 
the classroom. Nine Negro children did at- 
tend Central High School in Little Rock, 
thanks to their own fantastic courage and 
the might of the United States Army, 
Under Judge Lemley’s order, they will not 
be allowed to return to Central this fall. 

If a handful of Juvenile delinquents, goad- 
ed on by their elders and their governor, can 
create enough unpleasant incidents within 
an Integrated school, then, so Judge Lemley 
ruled, the constitutional. rights of Negro 
children must yield to the desire of the com- 
munity for peace and order in its schools. It 
is hard to imagine a clearer or simpler blue- 
print for thwarting desegregation. Perhaps 
Judge Lemley's order will be reversed on ap- 
peal—though I wouldn’t bet on it. Most 
Southern States are already armed with an- 
other answer, statutes which provide that 
any school occupied by Federal troops is to 
be closed, while the white children are edu- 
cated in private homes, churches, or any 
other place that can be found. Probably 
the courts will be able to see through such 
laws, Perhaps the Federal Government will 
have the determination to insist on reopen- 
ing of the school, and to protect Negro chil- 
dren who go there. But even if, after long 
court struggles, Negroes are admitted to a 
particular school, new and more subtle stat- 
utes will surely have been enacted to remove 
them from that school, and thousands of 
other schools will remain segregated. 

Violence may be the principal weapon for 
keeping schools segregated, despite orders of 
the Federal courts, but it has a powerful ally 
in the delaying legalism. It has been 214 
years since the United States Supreme Court 
ruled, after years of litigation, that Virgil D. 
Hawkins cannot be denied admission to the 
University of Florida law school because of 
his race. Since the Court spoke, Haw- 
kins’ case has been back and forth through 
the Florida courts again, has gone once 
more to the Supreme Court, and now is in a 
lower Federal court. Hawkins has helped 
make a good deal of law, but he has not yet 
been admitted to law school. Last winter a 
Federal court in Dallas finally issued a decree, 
after the case had been appealed three sepa- 
rate times, calling for an end of segregation 
in that city. But the Dallas School Board 
has announced that there will be no inte- 
gration there next year, because, so it says 
with breathtaking hypocrisy, it does not 
know which is controlling, the Federal court 
order or a Texas law, enacted since the liti- 
gation began, requiring continued segre- 
gation, 

The problem of integration is, in ultimate 
analysis, a simple question of law enforce- 
ment. A State which discriminates accord- 
ing to race in admissions to its schools is 
breaking the law. Usually when a govern- 
ment has a law forbidding certain conduct, 
the full resources of that government, in- 
cluding its police and its prosecutors, are 
devoted to preventing and punishing such 
conduct, Quite frequently private persons 
who have a special concern with the unlaw- 
ful conduct may also bring their own law- 
suit, but this is a supplement to the efforts 
of the government to enforce the law, rather 
than a substitute for such effort. It is vir- 
tually unprecedented to leave enforcement 
of the law of the land exclusively to private 
lawsuits, brought and financed by private 
persons, as we now are doing with that pro- 
vision of the 14th amendment prohfblting 
school segregation. 

There are special reasons why private law 
enforcement will not suffice to end segrega- 
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tion. Individual Negroes, denied thelr con- 
stitutional right to attend an integrated 
school, cannot possibly be expected to carry 
the brunt of litigation. The cost of these 
lawsuits -is prohibitive. Necessarily they 
must combine their efforts, as they have done 
in the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, but such an organi- 
zation immediately becomes an obvious tar- 
get for harassing investigations and legis- 
lation, and is forced to divert much of its 
energy and its resources into battling for its 
right to exist. 

Even were the NAACP free. to pursue its 
course unmolested, it is a rather puny David 
forced to do battle simultaneously with a 
number of alert Goliaths. In this battle the 
Southern States have every advantage. 
These lawsuits are extremely expensive and 
the funds which the NAACP Is able to raise 
by private contribution are a pittance com- 
pared to what southern legislatures are will- 
ing to appropriate from otherwise impover- 
ished State treasuries for the cause of pre- 
serving segregation. The States resisting in- 
tegration have the edge with regard to legal 
talent. It is no disparagement of the dedi- 
cated lawyers who have worked tirelessly 
for the NAACP to say that, good as they are, 
they are not the outstanding lawyers of the 
South. 

The South has the tremendous advantage 
of being able to revise at will the rules of 
the game. Let one segregation statute be 
held unconstitutional by a Federal court and 
the legislature in that State will hasten to 
enact a new package of laws which must be 
attacked and invalidated one by one before 
an end to segregation can be ordered. Fi- 
nally, the South has the advantage of the 
seeming neutrality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, It is the Constitution of the United 
States which the NAACP is seeking to en- 
force, but the Government of the United 
States acts as if it is a matter of complete 
indifference to it whether segregation con- 
tinues, in deflance of the Constitution, or 
whether it is ended. It is true that the 
Federal Government did intervene, effec- 
tively and powerfully, at Little Rock, but 
its interyention came at the wrong time 
and for the wrong reason. Segregation in 
the public schools is fully as unlawful in 
Biloxi, Miss., where no court action has even 
been begun, as it is in Little Rock, Ark., 
where a court has decreed its end. 

Court orders must be obeyed, In a law- 
abiding country, and it is right that the Gov- 
ernment should see to it that they are, but 
a court order has no stronger claims to 
obedience than does the Constitution itself, 
from which the courts derive their authority. 
For the Federal Government to remain idle 
in the face of open violation of its supreme 
law, except in the rare case where private 
persons have secured a court order calling 
for compliance with the law, is, in effect, to 
concede the ultimate victory to those States 
which are determined not to obey the law. 

The South will not end segregation be- 
cause the Supreme Court says it must, nor 
because the churches denounce segregation 
as immoral, nor because the NAACP, labor- 
ing manfully with inadequate resources, 
brings a pitifully few lawsuits looking toward 
this end, Segregation will be ended in the 
South only if the Government of the United 
States recognizes that it is its function and 
its responsibility to require compliance with 
the Constitution. The Federal Government 
alone has the money and the legal manpower 
and the patience and the power to force re- 
calcitrant States to obey the law. Decisive 
Federal action in support of integration 18 
the only thing which will persuade the 
South that the end of segregation is inevit- 
able, and that nothing ls to be gained by 
throwing stones outside a Central High 
School or spltballs within. And, not irrele- 
vantly, the Federal Government has express 
constitutional authority, conferred by sec- 
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tion 5 of the 14th amendment, to see to it 
that every person in the land enjoys the 
rights that amendment guarantees. 

It has been only a year—though it now 
Seems ancient history—since Congress came 
close to putting the responsibility for ending 
segregation on the Federal Government, 
where it properly belongs and where it must 
rest if segregation is to be ended. Title III 
of the bill which ultimately became the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957 authorized the At- 
torney General to bring actions to enforce 
school integration and the other rights given 
by the 14th amendment. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill in this form, 
and it was no secret that the bill gave the 
Attorney General this power, Before the bill 
came to the Senate, Telford Taylor, in an 
article in the New York Times magazine, re- 
ferred correctly to title III as “the most im- 
portant provision of the bill.“ But title III 
soon fell victim to southern adroitness and 
administration vacillation. Senator Rien- 
ARD RUSSELL, Of Georgia, blasted title III as 
“the most cunningly devised and contrived 
piece of legislation I have ever seen,” and 
suggested that It had been sneaked into the 
bill without the knowledge of the President. 
Senator Russet, must have scented victory 
when the President told his press conference 
the next day that his objective in the bill was 
merely to protect voting rights, and that he 
had read the bill that morning and found 
phrases in it he didn’t understand. 

This did not quite end the matter. The 
day the Senate agreed to consider the bill 
President Eisenhower issued a statement in 
which he said that one of the four objec- 
tives of the bill was “to provide a reasonable 
program of assistance in efforts to protect 
the constitutional rights of our citizens“ 
an obvious reference to title III—and that, 
though the Senate might make changes in 
detail, he hoped all four of these objectives 
would be retained, Unfortunately, the very 
next day, again at a press conference, he 
made a remark which the newspapers and 
the Senate understood to mean that he was 
not convinced that it would be wise to per- 
mit the Attorney General to bring school 
integration sults. It is doubtful that this 
is what the President actually meant to say, 
or what he thought he had said, but when 
no action was taken to correct this inter- 
pretation of his remarks, title ITI was dead. 
One week later it was formally interred. 
Despite the lack of clear encouragement 
from the White House, Senator KNOWLAND 
was able to hold a majority of Republicans 
to support of title IIT, and they were joined 
by some—but far from all—liberal Demo- 
crats. But the Senate voted, 52-38, to de- 
lete from the bill all except an unimportant 
remnanf of title III, and thus to deny to 
the Federal Government the power to com- 
pel obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

All that has happened since that day— 
the wearlng and unnecessary battle over 
the jury trial amendment, passage of the 
Civil Rights Act itself, the dispatch of troops 
to Little Rock, Judge Lemley's decision—hnas 
been a diverting but fundamentally mean- 
ingless sideshow. When title III was dis- 
earded, 30 too was any reasonable hope that 
school segregation will be ended in the fore- 
seeable future. A few moments before the 
Senate voted on the deletion of title III. 
Senator Jacon Javits, of New York, said, with 
deep insight: Today's vote is supremely 
important. It starts the process by which 
the whole ball game can be lost.“ 

The whole ball game can indeed be lost. 
I think it is being lost. It will remain lost 
unless and until some future Congress cor- 
rects its mistake of last summer by adopt- 
ing a statute similar to title III. More ts at 
stake here than the right of Negro children 
to go to school with white children in the 
South, important as that right is. If the 
Supreme Court’s decision that segregation 
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is unconstitutional is allowed, because of 
Federal inaction, to become a dead letter 
in places where it is unpopular, we can 
abandon our proud boasts that we live in 
a strong Federal Union, rather than a loose 
confederacy of States, and that we enjoy 
constitutional government under law. 


Limitation of Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Stymied Jenner-Butler Bill.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel of 
August 1, 1958] 
THE Strmieo JENNER-BUTLER BILL 


Paradoxically, while legislation requested 
by the administration, to limit Supreme 
Court authority over the executive depart- 
ment has been passed, or well advanced to- 
ward passage, in short order, the Senate has 
done nothing about the infinitely more im- 
portant Jenner-Butler bill, which was ap- 
proved by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and reported to the Senate floor more than 2 
months ago. 

The Court curb bill, drafted by Indiana's 
United States Senator WII IAN E. JENNER, 
and extensively amended by Senator JoHN M. 
Borer, of Maryland, would curtail the 
authority of the Supreme Court in some fields 
in which it has usurped the constitutional 
Tights and functions of the Congress and the 
States, and in doing so has given ald and 
comfort to Communists. 

Senator Jennex commendably agreed to 
many changes in his bill, as amended by 
Senator Burum, assisted by Senator STYLES 
Bawcss, of New Hampshire, which resulted 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee approv- 
ing the revised bill by a 2 to 1 majority. 

The Jenner bill amendments appear to 
eliminate anything that could in any man- 
ner pose any curbs on the Supreme Court's 
authority to review legal questions—or in 
any other manner interfere with the consti- 
tutional entity of the Court as the duly or- 
dained judiciary branch of our Government. 

However, it is vitally important that the 
Tevised bill retains the provisions that would 
void recent Supreme Court decisions by 
making clear the intent and rightful prerog- 
ative of Congress in laws affecting the in- 
Vvestigative power of congressional commit- 
tees in the antisubversive field, prosecution of 
Sedition by the States and Federal Govern- 
ment of antisubversive legislation. 

It is also salutary that provisions have 
been retained and approved by the Judiciary 
Committee which clarify and reffirm the tra- 
ditional division between the judicial and 
legislative powers as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. They would salutarily restrain the 
High Court from its recent penchant for 
making law, rather than confining itself to 
ite proper province of merely interpreting it, 

Indeed, the Jenner-Butler measure re- 
firma with unmistakable clarity the strict 
division of all three of the powers of our tri- 
Partite form of government—the executive, 
us well ns the judicial and the legislative. 
It asserts what certainly necds to be asserted, 
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and that la that the Supreme Court has no 
supremacy over the Constitution any more 
than the other two branches of our Govern- 
ment have. 

Senators Jenner, Burier, and Brmces and 
other United States Senators have given this 
proposed legislation most earnest thought, 
and the Senate Judiciary Committee devoted 
intensive study to it and strongly approved 
it in its most fair and effective modified form 
and reported it to the floor of the Senate. 

Ordinarily, the Senate would have lost no 
time in debating and voting on so important 
a measure, concurred in by 10 members of 
a major congressional committee. However, 
the Jenner-Butler bill has been quickly and 
unceremoniously shelved and ignored. But 
why? Well, as in everything, there has to 
be a reason or reasons, and Senator JENNER 
puts his finger on one when he says it is 
because of Senate politics. He referred to 
the well-reputed fears of Senate Majority 
Leader LYNDON JOHNSON that if the bill were 
permitted to come to a vote, a lot of patri- 
otic Democrats would vote for it—there 
would be a sharp split in the Democratic 
ranks on the matter of curbing the High 
Court, and that this would look bad for the 
Democratic Party in the November election, 

But Senator Jenner realistically points out 
that there also would doubtless be a split 
among the Republicans—that the modern 
Republicans undoubtedly would oppose curb- 
ing the power of the court, as much as the 
New-Fair-Deal Democrats would. 

The hour is indeed late when the Senate 
has for more than 2 months ignored so im- 
portant a bill, so impressively endorsed by 
its own Judiciary Committee, and which 
would so importantly restore to the Congress 
itself the vital legislative powers decreed by 
the Constitution, which have been usurped 
by the Supreme Court. 

We reiterate that with congressional ad- 
journment just 2 or 3 weeks away, it is late. 
However, it is not too late, if the Senate will, 
still, at long last, act to retrieve the su- 
premacy that was vested in the Congress 
by the Constitutional Convention. 


The President’s Address Before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13,1958 „s 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I took time out of a busy sched- 
ule to listen to the President's marvelous 
speech before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in New York. 

As I listened, I was struck anew by the 
Tealization that when we elected the 
President to his second term we were 
fortunate enough to continue in office 
a leader with enormous prestige who can 
speak with great sincerity and authority 
to representatives of all the nations of 
the world, as he did so plainly and elo- 
quently this morning when clarifying the 
picture in the Middle East, especially 
with regard to the position of the United 
States in the Middle East. 

The President brought out most force- 
fully that since the birth of our Republic 
we have shared our wealth and our 
know-how, but have never sought terri- 
torial gains through aggression. 

I believe the American people will ` 
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agree with me that their investment in 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as President, was 
beautifully exemplified this morning and 
it seems to me that he spoke for most 
of us when he said, “We want nothing, 
we give much, and we get so little.” 


Activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities During the 2d Ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, Linclude the following report on the 
activities of the Committee on Un- 
American Activties during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. This report cov- 
ers the period from January 1, 1958, to 
and including July 31, 1958. Under the 
date of August 30, 1957, I inserted in the 
Recorp a report on the activities of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
during the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress: 

REPORT BY CHAMMAN Francis E. WALTER ow 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN- 
AMERICAN AcrTiviries DURING THE 2D SES- 
SION OF THE BOTH CONGRESS 

HEARINGS AND INVESTIGATIONS 

During the period beginning January 1, 
1958, and ending July 31, 1958, the committee 
interrogated 105 witnesses in public session 
and 60 witnesses in executive session. In 
addition, several hundred persons were inter- 
viewed by committee investigators, 

Espionage 

Pursuing connective information derived 
from United States counterspy, Boris Morros, 
the committee interrogated a number of per- 
sons in formal session, as well as in informal 
investigative interviews respecting the Soviet 
espionage apparatus in the United States. 

While much of the information thus de- 
rived by the committee cannot for security 
reasons be publicly divulged, the committee 
is in the process of preparing a s 
report outlining patters of Soviet espionage 
activity in the United States based upon 
some two dozen cases which have been the 
subject of extensive investigation. 

Communist infiltration in baste industry 

Communist penetration of basic industry 
has been a major focus of the committee 
work during the past several months. Hear- 
ings held in Gary, Ind., in which 14 witnesses 
testified In public session and 3 in executive 
session, disclosed a pattern of Communist 
colonization by highly educated, hard core 
party members who erase their Identity, edu- 
cation, and background as they procure 
menial jobs in heavy industry in order to 
engage in Communist activity. The pattern 
of Communist penetration of basic industry 
developed in the hearings in Gary, Ind., was 
confirmed by data received by the committee 
in hearings in other key areas of the Nation. 

Current organizational structure of the 
Communist Party 

The current organizational structure of 
the Communist Party, its present techniques 
of operation and the scope of its functioning 
were developed in extensive hearings, espe- 
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Armando Penha, an undercover operative 
for the FBI from 1950 to the date of his ap- 
pearance in March 1958, testified extensively 
concerning the inner workings of the higher 
echelon of the Communist conspiracy. 

Assessing the current seriousness of the 
Communist Party, Mr, Penha declared; 

“Based on my experiences, I feel—and I 
am sure that I am absolutely correct—that 
the Communist conspiracy, by and large to- 
day, is much stronger than it has ever 
been. * * The party has strengthened it- 
self every time that it weeds out weaklings, 
those that they suspect, those who do not 
accept the party discipline, and as such it 
becomes stronger.” 

During the 8 years that he was in the Com- 
munst Party, Mr. Penha had known approx- 
imately 400 members of the party. In the 
course of his testimony, he identified by 
name over 200 Communist Party members he 
had personally known, including topflight 
functionaries of the national committee of 
the Communist Party. 

Communist propaganda 

The progressively increasing flood of Com~ 
munist propaganda stemming both from 
abroad and from domestic sources received 
committee attention in a number of hearings 
designed to develop factual material on which 
to base legislative recommendations to stem 
the tide of this phase of Communist cold 
war, Testimony was received by the com- 
mittee from various sections of the country 
to the effect that notwithstanding the reg- 
istration and labeling provisions of the For- 
eign Agents Registration Act the interna- 
tional Communist apparatus is directing 
huge quantities of subtly designed Commu- 
nist propaganda to all segments of our so- 
clety for the purpose of undermining our 
recistance, and propagating the, basle foreign 
policy of the Soviet Empire in its drive for 
world domination. A new technique used 
by the Soviet apparatus for avoiding the lab- 
eling requirements of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act was revealed in the form 
of the devious tactic of channeling Com- 
munist propaganda into the United States 
through non-Communist countries. The em- 
phasis placed by the Kremlin-controlied 
international Communist-propaganda on 
student and youth groups in the United 
States and throughout the free world was 
given particular attention by the committee. 
Two of the principal Communist conduits 
for capturing the minds of youth were re- 
vealed to be the International Union of Stu- 
dents, founded in 1946, with headquarters in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, which has branches 
in most countries; and the World Fedcration 
of Democratic Youth which claims over 85 
million members in 97 countries of the world. 


Red infiltration of entertainment industry 


Exploitation by the Communist apparatus 
in the United States of persons in the enter- 
tainment media was the subject of com- 
mittee hearings in New York City. These 
hearings disclosed a design of Communist 
use of persons prominent in the entertain- 
ment industry as sounding boards for the 
Communist line as well asa source of revenue 
to finance the activities of the apparatus 
in this country. A number of persons who 
had been identified as Communists under 
oath by responsible witnesses before the 
committee were interrogated respecting cur- 
rent activities in the entertainment industry. 
The hearings shed a new light on the current 
methods of Communist infiltration in an 
area of our society. which is of vital im- 
portance in formation of public opinion. 

Communist penetration in the South 

That Communist colonizers, propagan- 
dists, and agitators are presently active in the 
rapidly developing industrial centers of the 
South was clearly established in hearings 
held by the committee at Atlanta, Ga. The 
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testimony revealed that trained, hard-core 
Communists based in Red nests in metropoli- 
tan areas of the North are operating in vari- 
ous Southern enterprises including textile 
plants, publications, and organizations in 
which they are masquerading behind a facade 
of humanitarianism, 

Typical of a number of witnesses who were 
interrogated by the committee during the 
Atlanta hearings were Eugene Feldman who 
had been Identified under oath by a former 
undercover agent of the FBI as a member of 
the Communist Party, and, though presently 
in residence in Chicago, II., is publisher of 
the Southern Newsletter which carries the 
Communist Party line Into the South; and 
Carl Braden, Ukewise, identified by a re- 
sponsible witness under oath as a Commu- 
nist who is a field representative of the 
Southern Conference Educational Fund, Inc., 
which ts a successor organization to the one- 
time Communist front, the Southern Confer- 
ence for Human Welfare. 


REPORTS 
Organized communism in the United States 


This report, a detailed study of the Com- 
munist movements in America from the date 
of inception to and including 1958 was pre- 
pared and released by the committee. 


Chronicle of treason 


The committee published a series of ar- 
ticles by {ts chairman, Representative Fran- 
cis E. Water, on various episodes of the 
Kremlin secret war against America, includ- 
ing the activities of Harry Gold and the 
Rosenbergs, who stole some of America’s vital 
military secrets for the Soviet Union; Judy 
Coplon, who kept her Communist masters 
informed about the efforts of the Govern~ 
ment to root out espionage and subversion; 
Louis Wheaton, who betrayed his countrymen 
while they were fighting for survival in 
Korea; and Rudolph Abel, colonel of the 
KGB, the overseas intelligence arm of the 
Soviet Union. 

About the Committee on Un-American 

Activities 


Two publications about the Committee on 
Un-American Activities and its work were 
prepared and released. The first is a booklet 
entitled “The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, What It Is, What It 
Does.” This booklet in question-and-answer 
form covers the principal queries which from 
time to time have been posed by our citizens 
respecting the committce and its work. 

The second publication about the commit- 
tee is a study made by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, en- 
titled “Legislative Recommendations by 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties.” This study sets forth in detail the 
great body of legislation which has been en- 
acted by the Congress following recommenda- 
tions made by the committee from 1941 until 
1958. The study reveals that bills were in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
embodying 80 recommendations made by the 
committee: that all but 2 of these bills 
were offered after 1949; that actual legista- 
tion enacted by the Congress carried out 35 
of these committee recommendations and 
that there are pending in-the 85th Congress 
26 bills emkodying committee recommenda- 
tions, 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, the 
Communist Control Act of 1954, and various 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1952, are among the more im- 
portant legislative enactments in this field. 
In addition, executive agencies of the Got- 
ernment have put into effect policies, orders, 
and reguiations relating to 13 recommenda- 
tions made by the committee. 

The Erica Wallach story 

Based upon extensive interrogation both 
in Europe and in the United States of Erica 

inser Wallach, who was formerly active in 
the Soviet underground in Europe, but who 
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has since broken with the Communist 
operation and is now a resident of the United 
States, the committee issued a report re- 
vealing techniques of Communist justice 
and the utoplan nightmare, which pro- 
duces—even to its inherents—the bitter 
fruit of assassination, torture, and enslave- 
ment, 
Who are they? 


Continuing the series of thumbnail 
sketches of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and international communism, the commit- 
tee this year published brief biographies of 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, secretary 
general of the Popular. Party of Mexico; 
Luis Carlos Prestes, general secretary of the 
Communist Party of Brazil; Enver Hoxha, 
first secretary of the Albanian Workers 
(Communist Party), and Gheorghe Gheor- 
ghiu-Dej, first secretary of the Rumanian 
Workers (Communist Party). The in- 
trigues, double-dealing and ruthlessness of 
these leaders of the forces of communism in 
their respective countries give still further 
emphasis to the words of Emerson: Don't 
say things. What you, are stands over you 
the while, and thunders so that I- cannot 
hear what you say to the contrary.” 

CONSULTATIONS 

A series of consultations with authorities 
on each of the many faccts of the total war 
which the Soviet Empire is waging with the 
United States of America as its principal 
target were conducted by the committee. 
The Communist program for world conquest 

Economic and psychological weapons 
rather than the launching of a third world 
war comprise the current Communist pro- 
gram for world, conquest, Gen. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer warned in a consultation with 
the committee. One of the top strategic 
planners of World War II, General Wede- 
meyer was present at many international 
conferences as adviser to the President. He 
attended the conferences in Washington, 
London, Catro, Quebec, and Casablanca be- 
fore going to China as theater commander 
in 1044. 

“They (the Communists) are attaining 
their objectives without the use of military 
force," General Wedemeyer said: 

“If I were the senior planner in the Soviet 
hierarchy, I would advise Khrushchev: 
‘Continue to do exactly what you are doing 
now. Do not involve the Soviet Union in a 
major war but employ the satellites in brush 
fires or limited wars against our enemies, 
the capitallst countries. Continue penetra- 
tion economically and psychologically, uti- 
lize economic or military aid to as many 
countries In the world as possible. They can 
be made indebted to the Soviet, and If not 
loyal, at lenst they will not be opposed to the 
Communist movement,’ 

Communist psychological warfare 
(brainwashing) 

Communist psychological warfare is now 
winning such extensive victories in the 
United States that the Red bloc will not 
need to employ direct military force against 
us in order to win the total war which they 
are woging with this country the principal 
target, Edward Hunter, American expert on 
Communist brainwashing, asserted. 

Mr. Hunter, whose career as a forcign 
correspondent, author, editor, world traveler, 
and specialist in propaganda warfare, quall- 
fies him as an authority on Communist 
propaganda techniques, stated: 

“I spent 30 years, a little bit more perhaps, 
in countries under various forms of Com- 
munist pressure and attack. What I am 
witnessing in Amcrica is no different from 
what I saw in those other countries. I am 
often referred to as someone who has made 
phenomenal predictions that proved correct 
on things to come. Actually, I have never 
made a prediction as such in my life. I have 
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only predicted in the manner that one pre- 
dicts the total of 4 after seeing the figures 
2 plus 2. 

“I have been watching developments un- 
der communism in other parts of the world, 
and now I see exactly the same develop- 
ments here in America.” 


Communist propaganda activities in Canada 


The sum of $20 million to $30 million 
yearly is collected by Soviet agents in Canada 
as customs duties on food and clothing 
parcels sent by Canadian citizens to the So- 
viet Union and is used to finance the activi- 
ties of approximately 100,000 Communists in 
Canada, Milan Jakubec, president of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Mutual Cooperation 
League of Canada and president of the Slo- 
vak Legion, stated. 

These customs duties average 150 to 175 
percent of the cost of thé article itself, he 
emphasized, and are part of & sum of at 
least $100 million a year in similar duties 
which Soviet agents collect from citizens of 
the free world. 

The Mutual Cooperation League of Can- 
ada, which Mr, Jakubec heads, consists of 
18 ethnic groups originating from behind 
the Iron Curtain; and the Slovak Legion, of 
which he is president, consists of veterans 
who fought during the last war in French, 
British, and other Allied armies. 

Mr. Jakubec stated that there are about 
23 Communist newspapers in various lan- 
guages in Canada. Other Communist propa- 
ganda publications in Canada include the 
Soviet News Bulletin, published by the So- 
viet Embassy, and Northern Neighbors, 
which is financed from the Soviet Embassy. 


Communist psychological warfare (thought 
control) 

The Soviet Union today is engaged in a 
gigantic campaign to win the cold war by 
mobilizing public opinion in western nations 
against thelr own governments, Prof, Con- 
stantin W. Buldyreff declared. 

Professor Boldyreff, formerly on the fac- 
ulty of Georgetown University and once a 
member of the Russian Cadet Corps, was 
one of the organizers of the NTS (National 
Alliance of Russian Solidarists), whichis 
dedicated to the overthrow of the Commu- 
nist regime in Russia. 

The Soviet Union's propaganda campaign 
is a totally new phenomenon” in interna- 
tional conflict, Professor Boldyreff continued. 
“History knows several cases when nations 
fought each other by economic pressure (the 
blockade of Napoleonic France) or even by 
harassing the enemy on the periphery 
(England and Spain) without actually re- 
sorting, for quite some time, to organized 
Military operations. In the past this was a 
strife of one government against another 
government, with every citizen of the oppos- 
ing nation being considered an enemy. In 
the present conflict, the main efforts of each 
of the striving governments are mainly di- 
rected to influence the citizens, Individual 
Citizens, of the opposing nation over the 
head of their own government in an attempt 
to capture their allegiance.” 

Communist encroachment in the Far East 


“The Communist infiltrators are seating 
themselves in places of power in every level 
Of our soci¢ty and every organization we 


, have,” the late Gen. Claire Lee Chennault 


uta ted. 

General Chennault organized and led the 
famed American volunteer group known as 
the Flying Tigers in the Sino-Japancse War. 
Later he commanded the 14th United States 
Air Force in the Par East during World War 
II. He has been 4 leader in the free world 
fight against communism for 20 years. The 
Civilian airline which he organized after 
World War II—ivu Air Transport evacuated 
thousands of Nationalist Chinese who fied 
the Communist conquest of the China main- 
Innd in 1949, 
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The Communist world threat is so critical 
and the hour so late, he declared, that only 
n reversal of today’s passive policies toward 
the Reds by the remaining non-Communist 
nations can save freedom. 

What is behind the Soviet proposal for a 
summit conference? 

The Kremlin looks upon a summit confer- 
ence solely as another weapon in its pro- 
gram of global conquest, four experts on 
international communism asserted. The 
experts—Dr,. David J. Dallin, Dr. Anthony T. 
Bouscaren, Dr. James D. Atkinson, and Mr. 
Francis J. MeNamara— declared that in seek- 
ing an international conference, the purpose 
of the Soviet Union is not to negotiate peace 


but to disarm the West intellectually and 


psychologically. j 
The ideology of freedom versus the ideology 
of communism 

The beliefs which sustain the free world 
can win the ideological struggle with com- 
munism, Dr. Charles Wesley Lowry, chalr- 
man and executive director of the Founda- 
tion for Religious Action in the Social and 
Civil Order, stated. The Foundation for 
Religious Action in the Social and Civil 
Order is an all-faith organization dedicated 
to opposing by spiritual means communism 
and all forms. of totalitarianism and to re- 
newing religious and moral foundations. 

Dr. Lowry characterized the beliefs which 
sustain the free world as: 

“The dignity, innate value, and inalien- 
able rights of man; * * * the providence of 
God; * * * the integrity and ultimate sov- 
ereignty of the people; * * the limitation 
and the division of governmental power; 
* * and the dream and the vision of a 
new and fairer age of liberty and democracy 
for all people, 

Dr. Lowry emphasized, however, that the 
ideological’ struggle was but the deepest 
phase of a total struggle with communism 
involving also military, political, and eco- 
nomic forces. 

REFERENCE SERVICE 

The reference service, maintained by the 
committee for Members of Congress, execu- 
tive agencies of the Government, and the 
committee staff for the purpose of supply- 
ing data from the public files of the com- 
mittee has received during the first 7 
months of 1958, 1,625 requests for informa- 
tion on 5,197 individuals and 1,073 organ- 
izations, periodicals and general subjects. 
All of these have been answered with writ- 
ten reports. 

\ WORK IN PROCESS 

For the remainder of the year 1958 the 
committee has a heavy schedule of work in 
process including hearings and investiga- 
tions, reports and consultations. 


Benson Policies Beneficial to Specialty 
Crop Farmers of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to point out an incident 
which shows that the policies of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and 
this Republican administration have 
been beneficial to the specialty crop 
farmers of California. 


The principal problem of fresh, dried, 
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and canned fruit producers in California 
has been the surplus created by the loss 
of our overseas markets following World 
War II. Secretary Benson and the De- 
partments of State and Commerce have 
rejected the idea of subsidizing fruit 
growers and have worked long and hard 
to once again build up our traditional 
foreign markets. The degree of their 
success was dramatically focused with a 
recent announcement by the United 
Kingdom establishing commercial import 
quotas on fresh, dried and canned fruit 
for the 1958-59 season in excess of $22 
million, This announcement and an ear- 
lier one by the British Board of Trade 
clearly indicates a return to normalcy 
and an intention to make no further ar- 
rangements for British fruit imports 
under United States aid programs. 

This is the first time the United King- 
dom has permitted entry of United States 
fruit on a normal commercial trading 
basis since World War II. 

Here is an example of a sound policy, 
without a single cent of subsidy, solving 
a major problem for a huge segment of 
our farm economy. We California farm- 
ers can thank God for men like Ezra 
Taft Benson. 


United States Action in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orn, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Mihail Farcasanu, president of the 
League of Free Romanians: 

Tue Leacus or Fare ROMANIANS, 
New York, N. Y., August 12, 1958. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
United States Representative from . 
Michigan. 

Dran Mn. Benrier: The farsighted and 
courageous decision to prevent an eventual 
Soviet-Communist takeover of strategic 
points in the Middle East, has bolstered the 
prestige of the United States and given new 
iife to the hopes of all her anti-Communist 
friends. The expectancy has been aroused 
that this firm stand will be followed by a 
comprehensive political action aimed at 
clearly identifying the aggressive colonial 
imperialism of Soviet communism, not only 
in the Indirect aggression in the Middle East, 
but also in the overt aggression in central 
and Eastern Europe. The essence of this 
expectation lies in the hope that finally in 
central and east Europe also, new political 
tactics will be used commensurate with the 
nature and gravity of the overall Communist 
threat. It is in view of this expectancy that 
I take the liberty of respectfully submitting 
to you the following: 

‘Posing as a champion of the Arabs, 
Khrushchey exalted national liberation and 
the right of the people to build their own 
Ute as they see fit, urging that foreign boots 
no longer be planted on their soil (Moscow 
speech, July 22, 1958). Khrushchev later 
added in his letter to President Eisenhower 
of August 5, that “no state * * ® can as- 
sume the right to interfere in the affairs 
of small countries” and that “the peoples of 
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Eastern Europe have freely chosen their pres- 
ent way of life and will not allow anyone 
to change it.“ It seems that no political use 
nas been made by the United States until 
now of these pronouncements in the field 
where they most pertinently apply; namely 
in the issue of Eastern Europe as related to 
the crisis in the Middle East. 

President Eisenhower, in his note of Au- 
gust 1, to Khrushchev, refers of course to the 
system of political domination imposed by 
the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe, but no 
practical political charges and demands are 
‘expressed, a thing which not only would be 
in support of freedom, but highly profitable 
to the tactical-political interests of the 
United States at this juncture. 

In the Rumanian sector, a situation has 
arisen which, together with the Hungarian 
case, would amply justify a certain move by 
the United States to expose the fraudulency 
of the Soviet pretense in the Arab national 
liberation question. Marshal Konev, com- 
mander of the Warsaw Pact forces, cryptically 
announced on May 26, that Soviet troops who 
have occupied Rumania for the last 13 years 
will be withdrawn soon.“ In other words the 
“foreign boots” which Khrushchev could not 
stomach for 6 days in Lebanon, caused him 
no qualms during the 13 years in Rumania. 

What is the reality of the so-called with- 
drawal of the Russian troops from Rumania? 
How can such a withdrawal be ascertained 
and what is, under the circumstances of 
Soviet domination in East Europe, its sig- 
nificance? Up to now the only information 
on Russian troop movements comes from 
Communist quarters: on June 15 the Com- 
munist Tanjug reported that “Soviet troops 
began pulling out“ of Rumania; then 
on July 4, the Bucharest Communist Radlo 
broadcast that “Soviet military garrisons in 
Constanta and Dobrogea regions in Rumania 
left by rail yesterday”; and on July 26, the 
same radio said the last Soviet troops had 
left Rumania, 

No reliable source has corroborated this 
information, Moreover in the actual situ- 
ation of Rumania, it would be difficult if 
not impossible, to ascertain for a fact a with- 
drawal of Soviet troops. It is relevant in 
this respect to remember the discrepancy in 
the estimations of the number of Soviet 
occupation troops in Rumania, ranging from 
40,000 to 300,000. Another facet of this 
problem is the considerable numbers of non- 
uniformed Russian agents which, accord- 
ing to our underground information, amounts 
in the Bucharest area alone to 20,000. Again, 
as the country is surrounded by Communist 
dominated states, having nearly all its fron- 
tiers under Soviet control, the displacement 
of Soviet troops from one frontier to another, 
is In itself of very little importance. Any 
Soviet troop moves in the Warsaw Pact area 
belong basically to a mere strategic reorgani- 
zation. 

There is in consequence an immense dif- 
ference between the alleged Russian with- 
drawal from Rumania and an eventual with- 
drawal of American marines from Lebanon, 
out of which the Kremlin will make its big- 
gest propaganda barrage at whatever Gen- 
eral Assemblies, summit conferences, etc., 
materialize. On one side, in Rumania, a de- 
clared withdrawal in the obscurity and 
secrecy of the Iron Curtain, which must be 
accepted on the Kremlin's word, in the ab- 
sence of any international limelight of either 
the press, United Nations observers, or the 
interested diplomatic representatives; and 
on the other side, in Lebanon, an eventual 
departure in the limelight of publicity and 
cameras, watched by the whole world every 
hour on the hour. Why should this double 
standard of international behavior be ac- 
cepted or passed over in silence? 

Khrushehey is proclaiming the sacred 
right of people “to build their own life as 
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they see fit” and the principle of “national 
independence.” These principles are correct, 
but should they not be applied generally? 
And, if so, is not just to implement them 
also In & country such as Rumania, which 
has been, for 13 years, subjected to the Soviet 
military yoke, and where the people, kept 
in bondage, are denied the most elementary 
right of expressing their desires and aspira- 
tions? Is the noble debate on freedom and 
human rights as proposed by Khrushchev to 
be circumscribed to Lebanon and Jordan, as 
he intends, or should the United States turn 
forcefully the limelight on Eastern Europe? 

It is unfortunate that the United States 
has- recognized the Communist nonrepre- 
sentative governments in Eastern Europe and 
brought them to the United Nations, which 
fact makes it apparently awkward to de- 
nounce the real situation in the enslaved 
countries. But if the United States does not 
want to be reduced to a great extent to the 
role of merely a defender of her oil and 
military interests in the Middle East, while 
Khrushchev and Nasser will be the cham- 
pions of national independence and the right 
of people to freely choose their governments, 
the United States should finally raise the 
question of East Europe and not just rhe- 
torically, but politically. 

This is the only strong card the United 
States has in order to turn the tables on 
Khrushchev and make him a defendant in- 
stead of an accuser. A firm decision should 
be taken at this 11th hour to bring before 
the United Nations the issue of Soviet Inter- 
ference in Central and Eastern Europe, with 
all its immense documentation, and draw 
the political conclusions which would expose 
unequivocally, especially to the peoples of 
Africa and Asia, the colonial and_predatory 
true policies of the Soviet Union. There is 
conceivably no more powerful psychological 
antidote for the subtle buildup of the Soviet 
Union as a champion of liberation and non- 
interference for those peoples than such an 
exposure. If the United States opens this 
campaign, the Soviet propaganda against the 
United States will publicly be cut down to 
size and the virulence of Russian subversion 
noticeably checked. 

As concerns the so-called withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Rumania, the United 
States and the United Kingdom have the 
right through the peace treaty they con- 
cluded with the Bucharest Communist Gov- 
ernment, to supervise the military circum- 
stances of that country, The legal basis on 
which the United States Government could 
avail itself for ascertaining the size of the 
Rumanian forces, and, in the process, the 
foreign troops situation there is clearly pro- 
vided in the treaty, as well as it is for an 
inquiry into the implementation of the 
treaty regarding human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The announced with- 
drawal should thus suggest two political 
moves on the part of the signatories, espe- 
clally the United States: (a) As one of the 
side-attack responses in the General Assem- 
bly's Lebanon-Jordan session, a demand for 
an international verification of the military 
bulldup in Rumania; (b) in connection with 
Khrushehev's demand in the Middle East 
debate that people be free “to bulld their 
own life as they see fit,” another counter- 
attack to his accusations, a demand for in- 
ternational inspection of the human rights 
functioning and guarantees in Rumania and 
other countries. Such tactics would broadly 
apply to the whole area of Eastern Europe, 
Together with the Hungarian case, the an- 
nounced move of Russian troops out of 
Rumania, constitute the most appropriate 
political field for a limited counterattack: 
Lebanon-Jordan versus Rumania-Hungary, 

Allow me to draw your attention to the 
most important aspect, as far as the Ruma- 
nian situation ts concerned. Under the tre- 
mendous Soviet pressure, embedded in the 
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Kremlin's strategic expansion line and con- 
trolled by an apparatus infiltrated with So- 
viet agents, even in the event of an actual 
withdrawal of Russian troops—if no inter- 
national political intervention materializes— 
the only way left for the population to regain 
their rights and liberties is through insurrec- 
tion. In such a case what would be the atti- 
tude of the United States? In view of the 
Hungarian revolt and the brutal Soviet mili- 
tary intervention and the hands-off policy of 
the United States; in view of the Iraq revolt 
backed by the Soviets, with the enthusiastic 
moral defense of the right of the people to 
revolt and more substantial threats of send- 
ing “volunteers”; what if in the near future 
a revolt should take place in Rumania? 
Would the United States again assist passive- 
ly to a Soviet military intervention as in 
Hungary? Would it not be wise to prepare 
in advance for such an eventuality? 

The Subcommittee on Europe of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has presented 
on May 15, 1957, a report on policy toward 
the satellite nations, which recommended 
some moves that should be made in this 
respect, but nobody has used these recom- 
mendations. The only recent quasi-author- 
itative declaration on the United States 
policy in the matter has been Senator 
Kennepy’s statement of June 8, to the effect 
that “we are not going to help them revolt, 
or send arms“, with the implication that if 
a spontaneous insurrection should break out, 
the United States would do absolutely noth- 
ing and thus give the Russians a free hand 
to massacre women, children and men fight- 
ing for their freedom, Was the Senator 
speaking for the administration? 

The reluctance of the United States to 
sincerely bring up the issue of the Soviet 
enslavement of Eastern Europe and the con- 
stant refusal of the United States to support 
in any concrete manner the rights of these 
peoples to freely choose their own govern- 
ments, have widely consolidated the belief 
that the present administration has either 
endorsed a previous deal between Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States giving 
East Europe to Soviet domination; or there 
has been a new, post-1952, understanding 
between these powers, to the effect of not 
interfering with the Soviet subjugation of 
Eastern Europe, save for innocuous figures of 
speech from time to time. Moreover the 
rumor has spread that the Soviet interven- 
tion in Hungary has been partly facilitated 
by assurances of nonintervention by the 
United States. These impressions seem to 
be confirmed by Senator Kennepy’s state- 
ment. Is his point of view shared by the 
Congress? If this is not true and it is felt 
that such a horror as that in Budapest 
should not happen again with the United 
States acquiescing in it by inaction, it is 
timely that a declaration of principle be 
made against Soviet military intervention, 
followed by an implementation of a con- 
structive plan—the minimum basis of which 
could be the Kelly report—in order that any 
future bid for freedom by the enslaved peo- 
ples would have at least a chance and not be 
totally condemned in advance, as heretofore 
has been the case, 

It may seem to some that the matter I am 
submitting is unrelated to the present con- 
cern with the Middle East, but as the Sec- 
retary of State himelf stressed again on 
August 6, in Rio de Janeiro, the unique cause 
which deeply subverts and threatens the 
freedom and peace of the whole world is 
communism, As ali Communist actions are 
interrelated, so in order to be effective, it is 
necessary that the counteroffensive moves 
be also interrelated. 

Iremain yours respectfully, 

MurtatmL FARCASANU, 
President. 
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Freedom Is Still in the Hearts of the 
People Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
year marks the 40th anniversary of the 
Ukrainian Independence Deciaration. It 
also commemorates the 25th anniver- 
sary of man’s inhumanity to man by the 


diabolical creation of an artificial fam-— 


ine in the Ukraine by the infamous Red 
rulers of Russia in 1932-33. 

It would be well for our people to read 
the story related in the attached docu- 
ments of man's revolt against domina- 
tion and slavery. The Ukrainians in 
America—and we have many in my State 
of North Dakota—have not forgotten 
this tragedy, or their desire to see their 
former country free again. For myself, 
too, I may be forgiven for feeling this 
danger so intensely because my own 
German-born parents suffered a like fate 
when the forerunners of the Russian 
Communist Party first took over the 
Ukraine. 

This should be a lesson to us to fight 
the inroads of communism wherever and 
whenever we see it crop up its ugly octo- 
pus-type encircling arms. It has hap- 
pened in other countries. God forbid 
that it ever happen in ours. Let us en- 
courage the renewal and growth of our 
cherished freedoms in other lands. 
Take heed from what has happened 
elsewhere lest it ever happen in ours. 

So that it will be available for all to 
read, I am inserting a letter from Dr. 
Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, N. Dak., 
president of the North Dakota Chapter 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., together with a statement 
entitled “Famine in Ukraine a Warning 
for the West,” and a memorandum of 
the events as they transpired: 

UERAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., July 31,1958. 
The Honorable OTTO KRUEGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KRUEGER: I am taking 
the liberty of writing you that all over the 
United States and North Dakota special 
manifestations were held by Americans of 
Ukrainian descent to mark the tragic 25th 
anniversary of famine in the Ukraine, arti- 
ficially created by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

Twenty-five years ago the Communist 
rulers in the Kremlin instituted what his- 
tory may one day record as the most in- 
human act ever perpetrated on any nation, 
the famine which was deliberately started 
and maintained by the Russian Communists, 
in an all-out effort to break the spirit of the 
Ukrainians, and to eradicate an element 
in the Soviet Union that milder methods 
talled to sway. 

In 1933, through the streets of Kiev, 
Kharkiv, Odessa, and other cities, the miser- 
able wrecks of humanity dragged them- 
Selves on swollen feet, begging for crusts of 
bread, or searching for scraps in garbage 
heaps, frozen and filthy. Each morning 
Wagons rolled along the streets, picking up 
the emaciated remains of the dead. The 
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year 1933 brought death to the villages of 
Ukraine, Many which had formerly boasted 
a population of from 2,500 to 3,000, now 
counted some 200 to 300. 

The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian Nation as they did the Volga- 
Germans, Krymian-Tartars and others after 
World War II, and there has been, perhaps, 
no disaster of comparable magnitude that 
received so little international attention. 

Recent events indicate that no people en- 
slaved by the Russian Communist colonial 
empire either within the U, S. S. R. or as 
so-called satellites are willing to submit to 
oppression forever and without a fight. The 
Ukrainians, like other enslaved people, are 
just as willing and ready to make a bid 
for freedom as were recently their com- 
rades in slavery, the Hungarians. It is 
therefore most fitting that at this moment 
of world tension and restive opposition to 
Soviet rule, we of the free world demon- 
strate our unity of purpose with those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Ukraine's armed and prolonged resist- 
ance to Communist military aggression like- 
wise provided the Hungarians with an oppor- 
tunity to oust the puppet Communist re- 
gime of Bela Kun in 1919 because Lenin, 
forced to wage bitter war in Ukraine, was 
not in a position to intervene by force of 
arms in Hungary in 1919, something which 
Khrushchev and Zhukov were quite free to 
do in 1956-57. 

Speaking for our blood-brothers in slavery, 
therefore, I respectfully request on behalf 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., State Branch of North Dakota, 
and 20,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
living in our State, that you present to the 
United States Congress, this dreadful situa- 
tion in the Ukraine and condemn the Red 
rulers of Moscow for their antihuman terror 
and to give hope to those people behind the 
Iron Curtain, who have kept glowing the 
filckering flame of freedom in Ukraine, in 
Hungary, in Poland, In East Germany, in 
the Baltic and Balkan States. 

Enclosed please find memorandum, a 
booklet, The Golgatha of Ukraine, and a 
manifestation leafiet entitled: “Famine in 
Ukraine a Warning for the West.” 

Our committee would appreciate Insert- 
ing the memorandum and our manifesta- 
tion leafiet, including this letter, into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as a matter of public 
record. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 


FAMINE IN UKRAINE A WARNING FOR THE 
Wesr 
(Statement of Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc., State branch of North 
Dakota) 


The Kremlin today dominates one-third of 
the world and threatens the entire free world 
with subjugation and tyranny. The picture 
of conditions in the subjugated territories 
and enslaved nations shows only terror, #lav- 
ery, mass genocide, persecution and misery. 

This manifestation is belng held upon 
the 20th anniversary of one of the most hor- 
rible crimes committed by the Kremlin upon 
its victims—an artificial famine calculated 
and carried out to break the will of the 
Ukrainians in their resistance and opposi- 
tion to the regime. 

Ukraine, with a population of 45 million 
has the richest farming land in Europe, 60 
million acres of land produce wheat for 20 
million tons of bread. From 1909 to 1913 
Ukraine provided 20 percent of Europe's grain 
supply. It was known as the grainery or 
breadbasket of Europe. 

In 1920 the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
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their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and reyolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and in 
this way to undermine the world economy, 
In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year drive 
against the peasants, forcing them into the 
collective farms. The Kremlin used the most 
diabolical methods on its resisting victims. 
In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by nature 
and tradition are most radically opposed to 
coliectivization and state regimentation the 
effects were unbelievably horrible. From 
1929 to 1932 the Moscow Communists con- 
fiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 people 
with their children, and aged out of their 
homes; deported 1 million peasants with 
their children, wives, aged, and ailing to 
slave labor camps into the tundras and 
Siberia to die of exhaustion and hunger. 
With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated 
a plan of starvation, All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By of- 
ficial edict of August 2, 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 
take any of the food they produced. They 
were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of Ukraine, 
while throughout the other territories of the 
Soviet Union food was plentiful. Entire 
families died in the streets of the villages in 
the terrible tortures of starvation. Canni- 
balism was widespread. The grain elevators 
were overflowing, but they were vigilantly 
guarded by the armed Communist militia to 
prevent the people from reaching the life- 
giving grain—all of which was removed 
from Ukraine. The International Red Crores 
offered aid and relief to the victims of Mos- 
cow but the Soviet Government vehemently 
denied the very existence of famine and the 
need for aid. As a result of this famine be- 
tween 6 and 7 million Ukrainians died. 
Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations in 
the U. S. S. R. Even these methods, how- 
ever, are not completely successful. The love 
of freedom is so strong and so firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day 
to resist actively and passively, the tyranny 
in their land. They will continue to resist 
until their final goal of a free and independ- 
ent nation is achieved. And these gallant 
people deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of every American who believes in the 
principles of democracy and human rights. 
The suffering and misery of the Ukrainians 
throughout their long enslavement in the 
Soviet Union should serve the free world as 
a warning. We should not permit ourselves 
to be blinded to the real aims of the Kremlin 
by the current Russian peace offers. For the 
Kremlin offers the world not peace, but 
misery and enslavement, 


FAMINE IN UKRAINE or 1932-33—MeTHOD 
or RUSSIAN Policy OF PEACE AND BUILD- 
ING OF COMMUNISM 


(Memorandum of Ukrainian Committee of 
America, Inc, State Branch of North 
Dakota) 

This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, a free and demo- 
cratically elected Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Ukraine issued in the capital of 
Kiev a solemn act of proclamation and the 
reestablishment of Ukraine as a sovereign 
independent nation called the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 

This sovereign Ukrainian State was imme- 
diately and duly recognized by a large num- 
ber of foreign nations and di rela- 
tions were established with them forthwith. 

tion was even granted by Soviet Rus- - 
sia, but this did not prevent its Government 
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and Communist Party from opening hostil- 
ities against the new Ukrainian State. 

Ukraine was conquered by Moscow's armed 
forces and occupied, but the people have not 
acquiesced and are refusing to be slaves of 
Moscow to this day. 

In spite of the military victory, the Soviets 
had to face serious difficulties in governing 
Ukraine. Those Ukrainian Communists—the 
fifth column—who gave them their support, 
hoping for an autonomous Soviet Ukrainian 
Republic, were soon disappointed in their 
hopes. They were all entirely liquidated in 
the early 1930's when Ukraine was once again 
subjected to Red terror. .At the time of the 
first 5-year plan, and the forced collectiviza- 
tion, the Ukrainian workers, peasants, and 
intelligentsia rose united to oppose the Soviet 
policy. The purges and large-scale deporta- 
tions were conducted under the personal su- 
pervision of the highest party officials—the 
Russian Postyshev, Kaganovich, and Khru- 
shchev, It is they and their Kremlin 
masters who must be held responsible for the 
terrible famine in Ukraine in 1932-33 which 
took a toll running in millions of lives for the 
barbarous destruction of Ukrainian learning, 
science, and religion, for the persecutions of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent and 
peace-loving people. 

This year is also the tragic 25th anniversary 
of the most appalling crime in history, the 
famine deliberately planned by Moscow in 
Ukraine, in the years 1932-33. 

By this almost incredibly atrocious deed 
more than 7 million Ukrainians died of sheer 
starvation. 

This happened in the smiling Ukraine, 
agriculturally the richest country in Europe, 
the owner of the famous black soll. 

There was no natural cause for this famine; 
it was purposely created by Moscow to break 
the resistance of the Ukrainian ts to 
the collective farm system—a system of 
slavery, and was planned to teach the 
Ukrainians a lesson by the grim method of 
starvation to force them to recognize the 
supremacy of Russia to accept Russia domi- 
nation over Ukraine, 

After the Communists had overrun 
Ukraine, Stalin soon made it clear that the 
time had come for a new reign of terror. The 
year 1930 brought the order for compulsory 
collectivization of all the land and the means 
of production. The peasants were ordered to 
turn over their land and animals to the 
collective farm or be deported. Naturally 
this aroused tremendous opposition. In 
many places the peasants killed their cattle 
rather than turn them over and a con- 
dition of near reyolt covered most of the 
Ukraine. Large forces of the NKVD and even 
military units were sent to the villages to 
force the people into the collective farms and 
those who hesitated or showed any opposi- 
tion were forced into them or deported with- 
out possessions. There were hardly in 
Ukraine a village in which, under the in- 
structions of Moscow, 5 to 15 percent of the 
population were not uprooted. In many 
cases their houses and barns were actually 
destroyed so that there would be no trace left 
of the enemies of the people. 

When these methods failed to break the 
opposition of the peasants to the idea of the 
collective farms, Stalin decided upon a still 
more drastic device: the starvation of the 
Ukrainian village. This was carefully 
planned and worked out in the greatest 
detail. 

During 1931 the demands for the delivery 
of grain reached an unprecedented height. 
New nnd extra delivery quotas were imposed 
upon the villages and the collective farms 
nlike, and all the grain thus secured was 
elther removed to the Russian Republic or 
was sold on the foreign market at dumping 
prices or even for the costs of unloading in 
some places in Italy. By these and other 
methods, the entire grain reserves were re- 
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moved from Ukraine and so were all other 
crops that might support the population. 
The grain harvest of 1932 was somewhat 
below normal as a result of drought but the 
population could have survived, had there 
been the normal grain reserves. 

Signs of the approaching famine were 
evident in the autumn of 1932 but they 
increased rapidly during the winter months 
and shortly after the beginning of 1933 the 
storm broke with all its fury. To 
strengthen the hand of authorities, the 
Council of Commissars of the Union in 
Moscow passed on August 6, 1932, a law for 
the “protection of Socialist property.” This 
made it Illegal to pick a single head of 
Socialist grain in the fields or even to pick 
up a stalk that had been overlooked in the 
harvesting. The same regulation applied to 
everything that was the nominal property 
of the collective farm. 

To enforce this, Moscow sent to Ukraine, 
Pavel Pos ey as second secretary of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine with 7,000 po- 
litical workers from the Russian Republic. 
These men were formed into special com- 
missions for investigating the thefts of food 
by the peasants. They swarmed through 
the villages; they sounded the walls of the 
houses to make sure that no grain or other 
foodstuffs had been hidden in them; they 
investigated every place in the courtyards 
where the earth showed signs of having 
been disturbed. 

The country became desolate. In the 
spring of 1933 there were many villages 
where the entire population had perished 
and almost one-third of the houses in some 
places were empty. There was no one to 
bury the dead, The bodies were hauled 
away on carts or thrown into ravines and 
allowed to lie as they fell, for no,one had 
the strength to dig graves. 

Tt is difficult to estimate the actual num- 
ber of casualties during this artificial fam- 
ine, for there is no doubt that it was arti- 
ficial, In fact when Chubar, the chairman 
of the Soviet Commissars, Premier of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, ap- 
pealed to Stalin for food at least for the 
starving children, he received the definite 
answer from Stalin: “No remarks on that 
question.” It was not long before Chubar 
disappeared as an enemy of the people. 

The most conservative estimate is that 
there were between 6 and 7 million deaths. 
No graphic account however, can truly show 
the depth of this triumph of man's inhu- 
manity to man. 

That this wos an artificially devised fam- 
ine can be proven by the following facts: 

1. There was no famine in Russia, In 
Russia normal Soviet life went on, monoto- 
nous and wretched, but nobody died of, 
hunger, 

2. In Siberia there were enormous sup- 
Pies of government grain. When the grain 
was taken from Ukraine to Siberia, there 
was no place to store it, there were no 
warehouses, 

3. The Ukrainians were forbidden to go to 
Russia for grain. 

4. Russia gave no ald to Ukraine and re- 
jected ald offered from abroad. 

5. The rural population was forbidden to 
buy grain in the cities, 

6. The Soviet NKVD staff in the cities and 
villages were well fed through the system of 
closed restaurants, entrance to which was 
forbidden to the starving village and town 
population. 

7. In party institutions and factories of 
state importance, the workers received 4 
pounds of bread a day. 

8. It was forbidden to mention the fam- 
ine under the threat of severe reprisals. 

9. There was absolutely no mention of 
famine in the press and it was even empha- 
sized that there was no famine and that the 
happy Ukrainian people thanked “the leader 
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of the world proletariat” Joseph Stalin, for 
his ‘liberality? 

10. It was forbidden to give medical treat- 
ment to those dying of hunger and to receive 
them in hospitals. 

11. If any of the starving did get into a 
hospital, it was forbidden to make the diag- 
nosis “exhaustion from hunger” and to give 
hunger as cause of death. 

12. It was forbidden to make statistics of 
the starving and of the rate of mortality. 

To understand properly the atrocities. of 
Postyshev and Khrushchey in Ukraine and 
the masterful plan of Stalin and his bloody 
counselors regarding the liquidation of 
Ukrainian opposition, we must review briefly 
the historical relationship between Russia 
and Ukraine and the growth of the Ukrainian 
movement in the first decade of the Soviet 
power in Ukraine. 

Ukraine always posed a vital problem for 
Russia, in all the latter's stages of develop- 
ment. The nationality problem has been the 
Achilles’ heel of all the regimes and politi- 
cal systems of this semi-feudal and colonial 
slave state. Therefore, Russia's policy, with 
respect to the other Nations has always been 
the same: ruthless and extreme. Brutality 
and police terror, including physical liquida- 
tion of all those who in one way or another 
aspired toward freedom, social justice and 
the national and political independence of 
their people, were always the outstanding 
characteristics of Russia with respect to the 
non-Russian peoples. 

By no means did the historic Importance 
of Ukraine's independence end in 1920. The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, but 
the flery spirit of independence has lived 
to this day. It has for long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state laid the foundation 
for Moscow’s subsequent aggressions and 
imperial aggrandizements. What. Ukraine, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, White Ruth- 
enia, Turkestan and other non-Russian na- 
tions suffered at the beginning of the twen- 
ties the Baltic nations, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and others experienced in 
the forties and fifties. Now, significantly 
enough, the same threat in this serles of con- 
quests confronts the United States, Canada, 
and countries of Western Europe, Middle 
East and others in the free world. 

In spite of suffering and suppression, the 
Ukrainian people continue to this day to 
resist, actively and passively, tyranny in their 
country, and they will continue to resist un- 
til their final goal of a free and independent 
nation will be achieved. 

Respectfully submitted by: 

Dr. ANTHONY ZuKOWSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc., State 
Branch of North Dakota, 


Hon. William E. McVey 


SPEECH 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sense of shock and sincere grief 
that I learned of the death of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois, Dr. 
Witiiam E. McVey. He was a great edu- 
cator and statesman who dearly loved 
his country, and the fine contribution 
that he made to Government in the 8 
years that he served in Washington will 
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live long in the annals of the United 
States Congress. 

To his family and friends, and to the 
people of his congressional district, I ex- 
tend my heartfelt sympathy. 


Comments on Needed Labor Legislation 
by Individual Union Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I would like to in- 
clude another series of comments which 
I have received from individual union 
members. I believe the Members of the 
House will find these comments on pos- 
sible labor legislation to be of consider- 
able interest and will serve to give the 
Members some indication as to the feel- 
ings of individual union members: 

mis so-called right-to-work law should be 
banned by Federal Government. The work- 
ingman has no security whatsoever, I think 
an investigation should be made as to the 
origin of this. The workingmen of this 
country sure do not want it. Please think 
about this closely. 


CRANE OPERATOR. 
— 

I am in favor of not using unlon dues for 
political purposes if the same applies to cor- 
Porations, companies, and officials of the 
same. What's good for the goose ls good for 
gander, 

TOOLMAKER; 

Right-to-work laws will not seriously affect 
unions except to keep them on their toes to 
maintain their membership. I don't think 
they should be handed a 100 percent member- 
ship on a platter. 

Also anyone should be able to work at the 
craft for which he is qualified and have the 
Tight to make his own decision on union 
membership. 

The company I work for does not have a 
union shop and the union is strong and ef- 
Tective. 

There is no doubt in my mind that unions 
are necessary and they are here to stay. But 
they must be controlled and I think a certain 
Political party (Democrats to you) had bet- 
ter wake up before it is too late or the 
Reuthers and Soaps will have the whole 
darned country and the Dems will be won- 
dering what happened, 

. FACTORY WORKER. 

While I am a member in good standing of 
the CIO-UAW and definitely not antiunion, 
I feel that there should be some limitations 
or governmental regulations of their power, 

BHOP WORKER, 
7C: Strike votes may be secret as far as 
voting goes but should be counted in pres- 
ence of company and union representatives 
because no one really, knows for sure fust 
What the vote is (my idea). 

Union members should be allowed to vote 
to accept or reject any proposal made by 
the com once the strike starts 
the member has nothing to say what he will 
accept, until the union representatives get 
What they want, and show no worry over the 
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members being out of work without funds 
or incomes, 3 
Moron WHEEL WoRKER. * 


7A: I think the labor unions generally 
have done an excellent job of running their 
own business. 

70: I have been a member of the labor 
union since 1910 and we have always had 
n secret free ballot for strikes and election 
of union officers, 

7E: A buck for PAC a voluntary con- 
tribution should be allowed. 

Factory Worker, 

No. 7: Should do more checking into 
union busines than they already have. Too 
many bad deals taking place that nobody 
knows anything about. Don't like them 
having all this extra money for strikes, If 
they don’t use it, where does it go to. They 
sure don't give it back to us (the worker). 

CIAN, 


No. 7; This is a touchy subject for me 
to answer for I am a good union man and 
intend to stay that way as long as 1 work 
for any corporation. 

A. I think the unions should have no ob- 
jection for public inspection on any of its 
different funds. They are published once 
every year. 

C. There is less chance of an illegal strike 
or election if union members demand secret 
ballots. I am in favor, 

E. It is not fair for any organization to 
use dues for political purposes. 

If there ever is a law posted, national or 
local, in our State to ban union shop, I 
will fight it forever. We have had to go 
through hell with strikes and many other 
hardships to get working conditions where 
they are today and a ban on union shop 
will start it all over again. That is a good 
way to really get gangsterism started in all 
the peaceful unions. 

In regard to 7È: Unions have as much 
right to use their dues money for political 
purposes as business has to use their profits 
for the same. 

TOOLMAKER, 
7A: The recent disclosures in the union 
racketeering hearing point out a need for 
investigations of corporations, as their hands 
do not appear lily white. ` 
Auro PLANT WORKER. 


— 


I would like to have our Congress pass a 
law to ban all closed union shops and let us 
work the American way and not the Russian 
way. 

‘TOOLMAKER. 


I think the time has come where the Gov- 
ernment should decide how big labor or- 
ganizations should get. The Government 
should keep a close watch on Reuther. His 
ideas are too Socialist. Through Williams he 
is trying to run the State of Michigan and 
I believe through Williams he js trying to 
get into the White House. 

‘TIMEKEEPER. 

D: I'm in favor of a national right-to- 
work law to the extent that Im opposed to 
the closed shop and there should be no pres- 
sure or discrimination against anyone who 
selects to be a nonunion worker. 

TOOLMAKER. 

7: The right-to-work laws are misnamed. 
People who have to work for others to earn 
a living do not want them but the States 
that have them appeal to companies in 
their advertising to come there. In other 
words, the exploiting of laborers is not just 
condoned, it is given official help. 

TOOLMAKER. 
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7D: I really do not favor this sort of right. 
I have worked where they have both and I 
favor union shops. It never looked right to 
me for most all of the men to have to pay 
union dues, strike assessments, and stand on 
picket lines, and then the man that pays 
nothing, does nothing, reaps the harvest. It 
is easy to see the point of the man with a 
large family depending each week on his 
check, why he feels he should be allowed to 
work. If it is carried out like it should be, 
this sort of man should be taken care of 
through their strike money, i 

PLANT PROTECTION, 


The New Class 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK >- 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, a review 
of Milovan Djilas’ new book The New 
Class has appeared in the May issue of 
the scholarly Reading Guide published 
by the Publication Society for the Law. 
Library of the University of Virginia. 

I commend the review to the attention 
of my colleagues active in the contest 
against subversion and infiltration by the 
Soviet-Communist staff. I also recom- 
mend the reviewer’s own book Speak- 
ing of Politics to be read as a preface 
to The New Class. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that two such widely sep- 
arated and socially unrelated authors 
as Djilas in The New Class and Salis- 
bury in Speaking of Politics have reached 
such a similar evaluation of the true 
economic basis of modern Communist 
societies—whether Soviet-Communist, 
Sino-Communist, or Titoist. Both Salis- 
bury’s Speaking of Politics and Djilas’ 
The New Class are significant contribu- 
tions to our efforts in the not-so-cold 
war. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp this brief 
review from the Reading Guide of the 
University of Virginia of May 1958, which 
reads as follows: 

Tue New Crass 
(Book written by Milovan Djilas) 
(By Franklin C. Salisbury) 

This is a book describing the rise of a new 
capitalist class throughout the Soviet Com- 
munist world. It is secondarily an informa- 
tive analysis of that transient type of com- 
munism which some of us in this country 
label “Soviet communism” or “Stalinism” to 
distinguish it from other historical and 
Christian Communist ideologies. Soviet 
communism was imported into Russia after 
the long-delayed, but overly savage, revolu- 
tion, Its success as an import into war- 
torn Russia encouraged its cancerous spread 
into other primitive areas. It ate away the 
feeble tendrils of local self-government and 
consumed with feverish haste the begin- 
nings of nongovernmental enterprise and 
industrial ownership. This was particularly 
easy in Russia and in Yugoslavia where self- 
government by the individual had never 
been seriously tried and private capitalism, 
ke Soviet communism, was a foreign im- 
port. 
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The author assisted In the adoption of So- 
viet communism by his native land. He 
does not apologize, for he points out “a 
Communist movement always begins as one 
of the highest idealism and most selfless 
sacrifice, attracting into its ranks the most 
gifted, the bravest, and even the most noble 
intellects of the nation.” Indeed, as he 
observes, even Soviet communism can be, to 
many of its followers, a secular faith of high 
moral demands “True, these are the morals 
of a sect, but they are morals on a high 
plane.” Too late the author realizes that 
these Soviet Communist moral values, while 
useful in a civil war, are meaningless when 
the physical strife is successfully completed. 

The new class, with which the author is 
concerned, is a logital development in any 
society where the privilege of ownership of 
the means of production has been shifted 
from the individual, alone or in nonstate 
groups, to the state. The author explains 
that he has in recent years equated Com- 
munist with state capitalism, or more pre- 
cisely, with total state capitalism. Al- 
though, from our vantage point of a rela- 
tively safe distance. we may remind the 
author that total state capitalism is but 
one-half the story of Soviet communism, 
the observation shows a greater objectivity 
on the part of Djilas amid peril than many 
of our commentators and scholars are able 
ta conjure up amid plenty. The economies 
of any Communist system are those of state 
capitalism. The other half of the Commu- 
nist theory is even more objectionable to the 
American temperament than state capital- 
ism, namely, that all Communists foster and 
encourage dictatorships. This aspect does 
not loom as important to Djilas as the social 
consequences of state capitalism. But it is 
the dictatorship which keeps him in prison, 
and it this dictatorship that threatens the 
Western World with total destruction, not 
its adventure into monopoly capitalism. 

Djilas’ crusade against his friends and 
fellow travelers in the new class does not 
arise from sour grapes.“ He reached the 
heights in the dictatorship, and he was as 
ellgihle as anyone in Tugoslavia to be an 
active member of the new class. He was 
a member of the policymaking arm of the 
Yugoslavian, state—the Soviet Communist 
staff, which propagandists and their vie- 
tims continue to label the “Communist 
Party.” He fought side by side with Tito 
in Überating what private productive prop- 
erties there were in his native land from 
the prior state capitalists of the aristocracy 
and the visiting flremen of private enter- 
prise, mostly from abroad. He helped turn 
the wealth of the nation over to its new 
managers and owners, the bureaucrats and 
staf members. But, for Idealist persuasions, 
he rejects this membership in the second 
most exclusive club in the world. He made 
and acted on an agonizing reappraisal. He 
aits in prison for his pains while the Soviet 
Cr aan staff grows fatter and jollier 

ally. 

The author complains that “wherever 
Communists come to power, their assault on 
private ownership creates the illusion that 
their measures are primarily directed against 
the ownership classes for the benefit of the 
working class. Subsequent events prove 
that their measures are not taken for this 
purpose but in order to establish their own 
ownership.” 

And, as he further explains: “To divest 
Communists of their ownership rights would 
be to abolish them as a class. To compel 
them to relinquish thelr social powers, so 
that workers may participate in sharing 
the profits of their work—which [private} 
capitalists have had to permit as a result 
of strikes and parliamentary dction—would 
mean that Communists were being deprived 
of their monopoly over property, Ideology, 
and government,” 
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Djilas’ bock will hardly help to Influence 
this new class of state capitalists, the trua 
monopoly capitalists, to give up their privi- 
leges which make them the envy of the 
propertyless liberals throughout the world. 
But it may make these materialist liberals 
pause in their campaign to elevate them- 
selves to the new class at the expense of every 
freedom known to man, Just as the former 
slave makes a hard taskmaster, so the newly- 
propertied liberal makes a stern conservative. 

Let the liberal and the egghead ponder the 
sufferings of Djilas as he wrote this grand 
book. For Djilas is a liberal and his pre- 
dicament a tribute to his unhappy start 
as an egghead. Remember that Soviet 
Communists aspire to a total dictatorship 
and a total state capitalism and that you, 
if you are a liberal, may someday spurn the 
fruits of such a change of ownership and 
thus lose both your property and your free- 
dom, Like the author, Milovan Djilas; you 
may end up in a prison of your own making. 


Progress in the Plywood Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the prog- 
ress made by the plywood industry is 
most encouraging. United States Ply- 
wood Corp., International Paper Co., and 
Georgia-Pacific along with other ply- 
wood plants, are to be congratulated on 
their resourcefulness in cutting their 
costs and providing for maximum utili- 
zation. 

The following article appeared in 
Business Week for July 26, 1958, and is 
an excellent account of progress in the 
plywood industry. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I am inserting the en- 
tire article: 

Prywoop Piars Hon Wits RULES 

For more than 2 years, the plywood indus- 
try has been behaving as if it knew nothing 
of the precepts of classical economics. The 
charts above display the industry's paradoxi- 
cal antics. While prices have been falling 
because of chronic overproduction and over- 
capacity, there has been at the same time 
only a slight slowing in plans to add even 
more capacity. > 

Plywood makers big and small—from giant 
United States Plywood Corp., International 
Paper Co., and Georgia-Pacific Corp., on 
down—are spending millions on new plants 
to turn out hundreds of millions more 
square feet a year. Already, production is 
setting records; this year, it’s running at an 
annual rate of 5.7 billion square feet, a good 
12 percent over 1957's previous alltime high. 

But with the new facilities, this output 
only takes 80 percent of capacity. And this 
spring, after a February drop in the price of 
quarter-inch plywood panels to $64 per 1,000 
square feet, more than 30 mills closed down 
to await a return to price levels where they 
could break even or at least lose less money. 
Since then, a burst in bullding starts has 
bolstered demand, and the price has climbed 
back to $72. But privately, at least, few in- 
dustry realists think it will stay there long. 
Topheavy capacity and fierce price rivalry 
are just too powerful as downward influences. 

Answering the riddle 

Why ls the Industry still building new 

plants? It isn’t because they were late 
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starting on projects conceived during the 
boom—several of the mills were planned at 
the time prices were skidding most rapidly. 
The answer is that in today’s market, ply- 
wood makers are able to turn a profit only 
with modern, integrated mills, where pro- 
duction costs are low. 

-In the high-price era—particularly 1950, 
when plywood was selling for $97, and 1954, 
when the price was around $90—dozens of 
small plants entered the industry. More 
than 75 percent of the Nation's plywood 
comes from the Pacific Northwest, and the 
number of Douglas-fir plywood plants in 
the region jumped from 50 in 1948 to more 
than 120 today. As long as the price stayed 
over #80, most of these fragmented, nonin- 
tegrated producers could. make money. 
Plywood sales—the biggest share of it to 
home constructlon—inereased fourfold in 10 
years. 

Now a new price level is emerging, re- 
fiecting both the plentiful supplies and the 
new low-cost production techniques, and the 
transition won't be easy. Most plywood still 
is made in small, high-cost plants. Many 
of these won't be able to survive with prices 
below $75. 

But an integrated producer with a new 
plant can make money not only at the pres- 
ent $72 price but, in many cases, at $10 to 
$12 below that as well. And this explains 
the rush to build new capacity. 

I. USP SHOWS THE WAY 


An example of what's been golng on Is 
United States Plywood’s new $2.8 million, 72 
million square feet annual capacity plant at 
Roseburg, Oreg. Completed last May, it's 
just now beginning to flex its production 
muscles. 

The very fact that USP built a new plant 
in Roseburg at all indicates that it wanted 
lower production costs. If its aim had been 
simply another conventional mill, it could 
have bought one of the existing plants for 
sale in the area, But it figured only a 
streamlined operation has a chance today. 

Integrated two ways 

USP's new Roseburg layout is on a rall- 
road near a bounteous supply of old-growth 
Douglas-fir—some of it Government owned, 
some of it a 1 billion board-feet stand ac- 
quired by USP through purchase of two 
smaller lumber companies. The mill is in- 
tegrated both vertically and horizontally. 
It starts with standing timber and ends up 
with finished products, and it can produce 
either plywood or lumber. Modern chipping 
and chip handling facilities dispose of by- 
products profitably. 

According to George French, general man- 
ager of the new plant, and Marshall Leeper, 
division manager in charge of USP's $30 mil- 
lion Oregon investment, it should be possible 
to sell plywood from Roseburg for $60 and at 
least break even, but actual production costs 
won't be nailed down until the plant has 
been in full operation for a couple of 
months. 

Challenge 


To an outsider, the Roseburg mill wouldn't 
look too different from most other new mills. 
And, basically, it isn’t. Improvements in 
plywood mills come from meticulous atten- 
tion to every detail in the production 
process, 

But there ts one big difference at Rose- 
burg. USP expects to increase yield and 
lower costs by challenging a basic concept of 
the Northwest lumber industry—the idea 
that high-grade veneer can only come from 
the biggest, most expensive logs. Tradi- 
tionally, the very best logs from the thick 
base of the trees—called peelers—go to ply- 
wood plants, the leftovers to sawmills for 
conversion to lumber products. Too often, 
the sawmill is quite literally left with the 
short end of the stick, and it can't develop 
its full profit potential. 


` 
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a How a fir grows - 

This situation arises from the way a fir 
tree grows. Its lower limbs, denied access to 
light, wither and die and drop. In a com- 
paratively short time, the lower portion of a 
tree contains clear, knot-free wood. In 
early stages of growth, there's only a shallow 
layer of this perfect wood—called shallow 
clear, But as the tree ages, the good wood 
thickens. By the time it's 3, 4, or even as 
much as 8 feet in diameter, it holds a gener- 
ous amount of the perfect premium wood 
known as deep clear. 

Deep clear logs are ideal for plywood, Cut 
into 8-foot lengths, debarked, and spun 
against a scalpel-sharp biade on a huge 
peeler machine, they yield a continuous rib- 
bon of yeneer thousands of feet long. The 
larger the “peeler log,” the more veneer it 
contributes and the more efficiently the lathe 
that does the peeling operates, since it 
doesn’t have to be shut down so often to 
switch logs. 

Expensive matertal 

But deep clear logs are costly, A typical 
old-growth fir gives up three 8-foot lengths 
of grade-A, deep clear logs from its lower 
quarter. Above the deep clear may come 
two 32-foot sawlogs—still relatively knot- 
free and suitable for top-grade lumber. 
Higher still, where the wood becomes knotty 
and old branches cling to the trunk, the 
wood is good enough for low-grade sawlogs. 
Often, though, this part of the tree is con- 
signed to the chippers and chopped into fine 
flakes for particle board or paper pulp. 

The first love of plywood plants is deep 
clear logs. If a plywood mill cuts its own 
timber, it usually trades ita sawlogs to a 
lumber mill for deep clear peelers. Log- 
trading deals are common throughout the 
Northwest, 

Since plywood mills haye been Increasing 
much faster than lumber mills, good peeler 
logs haye been becoming scarce. So Rose- 
burg is taking a new approach. After all, 
veneer from shallow clear logs is just as 
good as that from deep clear logs, even 
though there's less of it per log: So USP 
is going after shallow clear as its prime 
source. It will be able to peel its deep 
clear logs, too, of course, But if the price 
is right, it can assign them to the lumber 
mill for conversion to premium-quality, 
straight-grain lumber products, 

Cooked logs 

It took a lot of innovating for USP to 
be able to process shallow clear logs at less 
than competitive costs. To do the job, 
Roseburg plant manager George French drew 
on hardwood plywood techniques. As a 
prelude to peeling or slicing a hardwood log 
into brittle veneer, you must first steam it 
to soften the fibers and melt pockets of hard 
sap. French reasoned that if this trick in- 
creased the yield of hardwood, it would do 
the same for fir, So after Roseburg's logs 
are debarked—on a machine that handles 
More than a log a minute—they are dunked 
into big steam vats for several hours. 

When the logs emerge, they cut like but- 
ter. For the first time in the industry, it's 
possible to get top-quality veneer not only 
from clear wood but also from sapwood—the 
outer layers of living fiber near the bark. 
Ordinarily, brittle sapwood with its dam- 
aging sap pockets comes off the lathe in a 
Wavy, irregular cut. And the hot logs cut 
so much better that the Inthe can trim 
them closer to their intended size. It just 
never made sense to me, says French, to 
spend a lot of money getting A-grade ve- 
neers for the top layer and then sanding 
two-thirds of it away when the plywood is 
sized, 


Gentler logging 
French went after a lot of other things 
that had never made sense to him—all the 
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way back to the logging operation. He had 
to change the methods of handling logs, 
since sapwood layers had suddenly become a 
valuable veneer source. Extra care was 
necessary in felling a tree to prevent dam- 
age to upper parts of the trunk. In loading 
logs, slings took the place of big pinchers 
that pierced the bark. Loggers learned to 
cut the top and middle of a tree so that it 
would be easily divisible into 8-foot lengths 
tor the plywood mill. 

Revolution came even to the traditional 
mill pond. No longer do men with sharp 
pike poles jab logs into the chutes. Re- 
mote-controlled water jets nudge the logs 
along as gently as an Indian with a birch- 
bark canoe. 

Accent on speed 

The debarker and lathes were engineered 
for fast action, Lathe operators are se- 
lected for lightning-fast reflexes. Through- 
out the plant, the men’s work is at hip level, 


so that no one has f6 bend over to pick up 


tools or material. “We figure," says Leeper, 
diyision manager, “that keeping the men 
fresh lets us produce 25 percent more.” 

USP saves money also in the clipping sec- 
tion, where the long sheets of veneer from 
the peelers are clipped into 4-foot wide 
sheets suitable for panels and defects re- 
moved, The standard industry practice is 
to slide the veneer through two clipper sta- 
tions at 125 feet per minute, with a marker 
and a clipper to do the job. At Roseburg, 
USP installed three chppers and slowed the 
rate to 100 feet per minute. At this speed, 
a clipper doesn't need a spotter to help him. 
The result: Three men handle 50 feet more 
veneer every minute than 4 men do 
ordinarily. 

w. INDUSTRY WIDE PATTERN 

Other plywood producers are planning 
along the same lines as USP. Among the 
largest of the new plants will be Georgia- 
Pacific's at Coos Bay, Oreg., slated for com- 
pletion this year. Independents are doing 
the same. Portland’s Dwyer Lumber Co. 
added a plywood operation to its lumber 
business this year in a move to gain more 
horizontal integration—with a $1.5 million, 
42 million square-foot capacity mill. Says 
Tony Dwyer, one of the owners: “Our plan 
calls for getting by at $64 price levels, but 
we'll have to operate for a while before we 
know we can do it.” 

Willamette Valley Lumber Co., of Foster, 
Oreg., also stepped toward more integration 
last February when it decided to invest $1.7 
million in a plywood sheathing mill. 

Who's who 

In today’s plywood industry. Georgia- 
Pacific is the biggest producer, with about 
500 million square feet annually. Its 12 mi- 
lion board feet of timber make it almost 
self-sufficient. United States Plywood has 
capacity for 440 million square feet, but its 
markets twice again as much through long- 
term contracts with 3 independents and 
open-market purchases; it is by far the larg- 
est plywood marketer. Simpson Logging Co. 
turns out 364 million square feet annually, 
and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. follows with 
185 million square feet. 

The attitude of these giants toward their 
industry today may well have been sum- 
med up by what United States Plywood's 
president, S. W. Antoville, recently told 
Business Week. “In a way,” Antoville said, 
“T almost feel that I ought to apologize for 
building a new plant at this time. But with 
the good timber we had, it would be foolish 
to do anything else at Roseburg. If we can 
build a plant with operating costs 5 percent 
to 10 percent below our own best existing 
plants, that's the kind of competition we're 
going to have to play against in the future.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. S. R. (States Rights) Finley, the 
distinguished son of a distinguished for- 
mer Member of Congress, and president 
of the Tennessee Valley Public Power 
Association, has written a cogent letter 
and fact sheet regarding S. 1869, the 
TVA self-financing bill which will 
shortly be considered by the House, Un- 
der unanimous-consent agreement, I in- 
sert this excellent letter and fact sheet 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The let- 
ter and fact sheet follow: 


TENNESSEE VALLEY PUBLIC 
POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The Honorable Jor L. EvINs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On behalf of 6 mil- 
lion users of TVA power we want to request 
your earnest and fayorable consideration of 
S. 1869 recently reported out of committee 
and shortly to come to the House floor. 
This bill amends the TVA Act of 1933 and 
places further normal electrical facilities’ ex- 
pansion upon a revenue bond basis, replacing 
the present appropriation method. The com- 
mittee report makes clear the urgent need for 
its passage, without crippling amendments. 

8. 1869 has been favorably approved in 
the Senate by a bipartisan vote of 61 for 
and 20 against. It represents a reasonable 
compromise of many views upon this mat- 
ter, The bi} has the approval of all three 
members of the TVA Board—all of whom 
have been appointed by the present admin- 
istration. In four budget messages the 
President has expressed a need for TVA bond 
legislation, stating that it would do away 
with the necessity for Federal appropriations 
for further TVA power needs, 

We are aware that Members of the House 
have recently received an expensively pre- 
pared brochure that predicts dire and un- 
factual results if the bill is passed. In an- 
swer to it we submit a mimeographed fact 
sheet upon the important features of the 
bill, The simple facts about S. 1869 are it 
(1) does away with the need for Federal 
appropriations to finance normal electrical 
TVA growth; (2) requires TVA to make 
larger cash payments to the United States 
‘Treasury than are now called for; (3) main- 
tains congressional control over TVA but 
does not establish Budget Bureau control 
over TVA bond funds; (4) places definite 
restrictions upon the TVA service area and 
reduces (not increases) the area which could 
now receive TVA power; (5) puts a reason- 
able ceiling upon the amount of bonds 
which TVA could have outstanding at any 
one time; (6) gives Congress the right to 
disapprove new TVA power producing proj- 
ects. It is a fair and good bill. 

TVA, the sole source of power for we 6 
million people, has had no appropriations for 
new power capacity for 6 years, Its only 
source of funds for this purpose has been 
the use of TVA's own revenues. These are 
not sufficient to care for the normal growth 
needs, The passage of S, 1869, unamended, 
is sorely needed. We earnestly ask for your 
favorable maa ee of it. 

pect? ours, 
4 73. R. FWI Y, President. 


FACT SHEET ON TVA SELF-FINANCING BILL 
STATUS 


Senate last summer passed S. 1869 (Kran) 
by a bipartisan vote of 61 to 20. Voting for 
were 36 Democrats and 25 Republicans; vote 
ing against were 5 Democrats and 15 Re- 
publicans. Republicans voting for were 
AITKEN, , Barrett, CARLSON, Case of 
New Jersey, CASE of South Dakota, COOPER, 
Corton, Curtis, DIRKSEN, DworsHaKk, 
Hruska, Ives, Javirs, KNOWLAND, KUCHEL, 
LANGER, MORTON, MUNDT, PURTELL, REVER- 
coms, Mrs. SMITH, THYE, Witey, and YOUNG, 
Democrats voting against were BYRD; ELLEN- 
DER, ERVIN, HOLLAND, and PASTORE, 

House Públic Works Committee on July 30 
favorably reported S. 1869, by a vote of 
19 to 15. All Democrats were for, except 
Fatto (Maryland); all Republicans against 
except Mack (Washington). 

PURPOSE 


To give the Tennessee Valley Authority 
the right to issue revenue bonds in the pri- 
vate money market to finance future power 

generating facilities In the TVA area. TVA 
has had no Federal appropriations for new 
power facilities since 1953, and is able to 
meet the power needs of 6 million people 
now only because it is using its revenues 
from the sale of electricity to finance con- 
struction of some 1,715,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity. TVA must have another source of 
funds—and' this bill would send TVA into 
the private money market for those funds. 

The TVA Board of Directors—all Elsen- 
hower appointees—issued a statement on 
July 29 that passage of 8. 1859 “is urgently 
required to enable TVA to meet the growing 
defense and domestic demands for power 
in the area.” 
‘ BACKGROUND 


Revenue-bond financing for TVA has been 
recommended by President Eisenhower in 
his last three budget messages. In January 
1955, the President said: “TVA is giving 
immediate attention to the possibilities of 
financing further expansion of its power 
system by means other than Federal ap- 
proprlations.“ In his 1956, 1957 and 1958 
budget messages the President recommended 
that Congress pass such a bill, last January 
saying: “I hope that action on appropriate 
legislation will be speedily concluded in 
order that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
may be in a position to mect approved needs 
for new generating facilities." The ad- 
ministration favors revenue-bond financing 
because it does away with the need for 
Federal appropriations for TVA power. 

TVA is tiie largest user of coal in the 
Nation, using some 20 million tons last year. 
Passage of this bill will further expand the 
Market for coal, and will create jobs through 
construction of new steam electric generat- 
ing units. 

FEATURES OF BILL 

Substitutes revenue bond financing for 
Federal appropriations to finance normal 
electrical growth in Tennessee Valley. Sends 
TVA to private money market, through issu- 
ing revenue bonds which will be paid off, 
principal and interest, by power users in 
valley; which will not be obligations of 
United States Treasury; and which are sub- 
ject to Federal income taxes. This bill will 
not require any appropriations, 

In addition, TVA will make even larger 
cash payments to United States Treasury 
than are now required. Such payments wilt 
consist of (1) a yearly cash payment which 
would cover the Government’s average cost 
of money on the amount of funds 
invested in TVA power; and (2) a $10 mil- 
lion annual payment in reduction of the ap- 
proprintion investment. At present, the 
total of these payments would amount to at 
least $42 milllon a year which TVA would pay 
in cash into the Treasury, as a return on 
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and in reduction of the Government's ap- 
propriation investment, 

Puts a ceiling of $750 million on amount of 
bonds TVA may have outstanding at any one 
time. This is a 5- or 6-year program, and 
the ceiling makes it clear that TVA must 
come back to Congress within this period for 
further authorization, thus giving Congress 
a chance to review the success of revenue 
bond financing for TVA. 


Maintains congressional control of TVA, 
but keeps TVA policy decisions in hands of 
TVA Board—-where Congress placed respon- 
sibility—and not in hands of the Bureau of 
the Budget. Opponents of this bill (private 
power companies. United States Chamber 
of Commerce) have raised issue of adequate 
congressional control, but real issue is too 
much control of TVA by Budget Bureau and 
Secretary of Treasury. The TVA Board 
needs the management flexibility to issue 
bonds when they are needed, to secure the 
most favorable terms and to operate in the 
most economical and efficient manner. 

Puts definite limitations for the first time 
on TVA’s power service area, in general re- 
stricting TVA to counties now in Tennessee 
River drainage basin and TVA power service 
area. This more than cuts in half the 
amount of territory TVA could serve. 

TVA will continue to submit its budget 
to the President, through the Budget Bu- 
reau, for transmittal to the Congress. This 
budget would include estimates on the 
amounts of bonds TVA planned to issue 
in the next fiscal year. In addition, Con- 
gress has the power to disapprove new TVA 
power producing projects, and Secretary of 
Treasury mas the right to delay TVA bond 
issues for 3 months to prevent eonflict 
with Treasury issues. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


This is a life-and-death matter for TVA, 
which must have another source of funds 
for its power program since it has had no 
appropriations for new power capacity for 
6 years. By the end of calendar year 1960 
TVA's loads will be equal to the system's 
assured load-carrying ability, with no mar- 
gin for unforeseen developments. By con- 
trast, the normal private utility reserve 
margin is about 15 percent. Present esti- 
mates are that 600000 to 1,200,000 kw 
should be added to the TVA system before 
the end of 1961. An official TVA statement 
declares; It would be nec to 
begin construction expenditures early in 
fiscal year 1959 in order to have this capac- 
ity in service in the fall of 1961." 

Private power companics, United States 
Chamber of Commerce, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, and others are 
going all-out to kill this bill, because they 
want to kill any measure that would per- 
mit TVA to continue to function effectively. 
S. 1869 is a compromise bill, with its pro- 
ponents already having agreed to many re- 
strictive amendments. This compromise bill 
must be passed at this session of Con- 
gress—without further amendments, 


A Phase of the Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include 2 of a 
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series of 6 articles, delineating a phase 
of the Communist conspiracy apparently 
not as yet recognized by much of Amer- 
ica. These brilliant and important ar- 
ticles were written by a renowned Com- 
munist fighter, George Todt, of the 
North. Hollywood, Calif., Valley Times, 
and appeared in that newspaper July 28 
through August 2, 1958: 

From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 

Times of July 28, 1958] 
RED THREAT TO MENTAL HEALTH PLAN 
(By George Todt) 

“By psychopolitics create chaos, Leave a 
nation leaderless. Kill our enemies. And 
bring to earth, through communism, the 
greatest peace man has ever known." 
(Beria, Lenin University address to American 
students, 1936.) 


Well, the fat is in the fire. Last Friday, 


Senator Hugh P. Donnelly, Democrat, of Tur- 


lock, made the forthright accusation that 
mental health programs in the United States 
are part and parcel of a long-range Marxist 
scheme to seize control—through cunning, 
treachery, and stealth—of the minds of the 
people of our country in order to ald and 
abet the criminal Communist International 
conspiracy to set up a Red world govern- 
ment. 

This came at a session of the State in- 
terim committee on education and wound 
up in a two-and-a-half-hour questioning of 
the man who has been administering mental 
health questionnaires in the Los Angeles 
school system, Dr. Wayne McMillen. He 
was brought to the local area by the Welfare 
Planning Council of Los Angeles to direct its 
mental health survey. 

Now it is not the purpose of this article to 
go into the background of Dr. McMillen, 

And it is not my purpose, either, to attack 
the principle of appropriate research and 
assistance to those unfortunate souls who 
have had thelr lives blighted with some form 
of mental health affliction. They deserve 
every help which we, their more fortunate 
brethren, can afford to give to them—and 
what is there that we cannot afford from 
our very hearts in this Instance? 

So put me down as a friend of those legiti- 
mate and sincere persons who are working 
hard to better the lives of those who have 
been afflicted with a terrible sickness that 18 
beyond their powers to prevent or cure with- 
out the understanding sympathy and char- 
ity of thelr fellows. I will help carry the 
water for them any time I can be privileged 
to do 80. 

But at the same time, all of us must keep 
our eyes open and be alert to the possible 
infiltration of unworthy and even criminal 
types of mentalities Into this kind of pro- 


' gram which might attempt later to usurp its 


control to their own evil and wicked pur- 


Hore I am referring to the Communist con- 
spiracy specifically in all of ita devious rami- 
fications and overall plans of attack against 
the American people. For we must be de- 
feated, utterly and completely, if the Com- 
munist dream of world domination may one 
day become reality, The Red warlords, while 
not shunning physical combat, would much 
prefer to gain our surrender by psychological 
means—through a weakening of our national 
will and determination to carry on the strug- 
gle against them—and this method has come 
to be known as psychopolitics. It is actual- 
ly a phase of geopolitics, the study of which 
is not well enough known in the United 
States—although to such Marxist Socialist 
dictators as Adolf Hitler, Josef Stalin, Mao 
Tse-tung, Josep Broz Tito, and their ilk, 
it was always considered a must when viewed 
from any angle. And it still is, of course. 

Now what is psychopolitics, anyway? 
There la a considerable body of intelligent 
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and well-educated opinion in our country 
today which holds that it is perhaps the 
greatest of all present threats to the tra- 
ditional American way of Ufe—bullt upon 
the free enterprise system and a concept of 
government through the consent of governed. 

Perhaps one of the most illuminating 
works on this matter is a small book of large 
circulation by this time called Brainwashing, 
which is a synthesis of the official Russian 
textbook on psychopolitics. A complete ad- 
dress by the hated Beria, now liquidated by 
his erstwhile pals in the Kremlin, is set down 
verbatim as he gave it to a group of quisling 
American students of the course at Lenin 
University in 1936. The balance of the well- 
documented work gives us the hideous Bol- 
shevik Communist concept of the way to 
bring the American people under Red dom- 
ination through the fifth column strategy 
advocated in the book. 

This revealing book may be obtained for 
$1. by writing to Truth, Inc., P. O. Box 
10188, Fort Worth, Tex. For those who want 
to know what all the shouting is about, this 
text can became a real eye opener into cer- 
tain questionable activities now going on 
behind the scenes, in a manner of speaking. 
Whether one agrees or disagrees that this 
may be a menace to our Republic of the 
first magnitude, there is only one way to 
know how we think about it—and that is to 
read the Russian handbook on psychopolitics, 
itself, 

The man who authored this work, called 
Brainwashing, was a dues-paying member of 
the Communist Party of the United States 
from May 2, 1936, to October 10, 1939. He 
operated under his own name of Kenneth 
Goff and also under the alias of John Keats. 
In 1939 he appeared voluntarily before the 
Un-American Activities Committee in Wash- 
ington under Congressman Martın Dress, 
Democrat, of Texas, Goff's testimony may be 
found in volume 9 of that year's Congres- 
sional Report. 4 

Read his bock and find out what it reveals. 


[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of July 29, 1958] 
As Bousnevix Boss Purs Ir 
(By George Godt) 

“Treachery, though at first very cautious, 
in the end betrays itself.”—Livy. 

What was it that the cruel Beria, a sub- 
human Bolshevik high priest of modern Lu- 
ciferianism before he was fortunately liqui- 
dated by his best friends several years ago 
in Moscow, had to say on the devilish science 
of psychopolitics to American qulalings at 
Lenin University in 1936? 

Why not give you his exact words, as re- 
Ported by ex-Communist Kenneth Goff, in 
his amazing book Brainwashing, which is a 
Synthesis of the official Russian textbook on 
Psychopolitics? It may be obtained for $1 
from Truth, Inc., P: O. Box 10188, Fort 
Worth 14, Tex. Its contents are as fascinat- 
ing as the gaze of a cobra from 3 feet away. 
Why not try it on for size? Here is one re- 
Vealing excerpt from the book: 

AN ADDRESS BY BERIA ` 


“American students at the Lenin Univer- 
sity, I welcome your attendance at these 
Classes on psychopolitics. 

“Psychopolitics is an important, If less 

division of geopolitics. It is less 
known because it must necessarily deal with 
highly educated personnel, the very top 
Strata of mental healing. 

“By psychopoliticg our chief goals are ef- 
fectively carried forward, To produce a 
Maximum of chaos in the culture of the en- 
emy is our first most important step. Our 
fruits are grown in chaos, distrust, economic 
depression, and scientific turmoil. At last 
a weary populace can seek peace only in our, 
offered Communist state; at last only com- 
Munism can resolve the problems of the 
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“A psychopolitician must work hard to 
produce the maximum chaos in the fields of 
mental healing. He must recrult and use 
all the agencies and facilities of mental 
healing. He must labor to increase the per- 
sonnel and facilities of mental healing 
until at last the entire field of mental sci- 
ence Is entirely dominated by Communist 
principles and desires. 

“To achieve these goals the psychopoli- 
tician must crush every homegrown variety 
of mental healing in America. Actual teach- 
ings of James, Eddy, and Pentecostal Bible 
faith healers among your misguided people 
must be swept aside. They must be dis- 
credited, defamed, arrested, stamped upon 
even by their own Government until there is 
no-credit in them and only Communist-ori- 
ented healing remains, You must work 
until every teacher of psychology unknow- 
ingly or knowingly teaches only Communist 
doctrine under the guise of psychology. You 
must labor until every doctor and psychia- 
trist is either a psychopolitician or an un- 
wit ting assistant of our aims. 

“You must labor until we have domination 
over the minds and bodies of every impor- 
tant person in your Nation. You must 
achieve such disrepute for the state of in- 
sanity and such authority over its pro- 
nouncement that not one statement so la- 
beled could again be given credence by the 
people, You must work until suicide aris- 
ing from mental imbalance is common and 
calls forth no general investigation or re- 
mark, 

“With the institutions for the insane you 
have in your country which can hold a mil- 
lion persons and can hold them without 
civil rights or any hope of freedom. And 
upon these people can be practiced shock 
and surgery so that never again will they 
draw a sane breath. You must make these 
treatments common and accepted. And you 
must sweep aside any treatment or any group 
of persons seeking to treat by effective 
means, 

“You must dominate as respected men the 
fields of phychlatry and psychology. You 
must dominate the hospitals and universi- 
ties. You must carry forward the myth that 
only a European doctor is competent in the 
field of insanity and thus excuse among 
you the high incidence of foreign birth and 
training. If and when we seize Vienna you 
shall then have a common ground of meeting 
and can come and take your instructions 
as worshippers of Freud along with other 
psychiatrists.” 


Hon. William S. Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and an honor to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to an out- 
standing, devoted Congressman, and a 
true and loyal friend who is retiring this 
year from Congress. I am speaking of 
the Honorable WLAN S. HH — or BILL 
HILL, as we all know him —of the State 
of Colorado. 

In his 18 years here in the Congress, 
Br Hit has established a reputation 
and a record which have earned for him 
the admiration, respect, and affection of 
us all. So it is with sincere regret that 
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we see him leave the Congress this year. 
This body needs men like BI HILL. 

We all know of his outstanding con- 
tributions as a ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and the Com- 
mittee on Smiall Business. Bill is highly 
qualified by experience and training for 
his service on both of these important 
committees. 

But in addition to experience and 
training, Representative Hi. also is 
highly qualified for his service here by 
temperament and disposition. He has 
a great wealth of understanding and tol- 
erance, and a pleasant sense of humor. 
All these attributes are very serviceable 
here. For, despite all the pressures and 
hectic activity here, Bu. Hii. always 
maintains a sound perspective on the 
overall requirements and responsibilities 
of the Congress. 

These very warm and human attri- 
butes do not prevent him from being 
forceful and direct on issues before the 
Congress, however, He constantly dem- 
onstrates his enthusiastic devotion to his 
responsibilities here and to the interests 
of his constituents in Colorado; he 
maintains a standard of high principles 
and his actions are based on them. 

I am going to miss the friendly com- 
panionship, the good commonsense, and 
the inspiration for better service which 
Brit HIL provides. He and his wonder- 
ful wife plan to return to Colorado to en- 
joy all year around the wonders of that 
colorful State. Our very best wishes and 
sincere affection go with them and we 
all hope they will continue to have a very 
fruitful and rewarding life among the 
friends and neighbors whom they repre- 
sented in such outstanding fashion in 
Congress for all these years, 


The Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States of America and Auxiliary Hold 
23d National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the 23d national 
convention of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America and 
its auxiliary is scheduled to be held 
August 13 to 17, at the Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 

I am glad to give them a hearty wel- 
come to the Nation's Capital, and to 
wish them a fruitful convention. I feel 
sure that my colleagues extend a like 
hand of welcome to the thousands of 
officers, delegates, and members who will 
convene here, and to their families and 
friends from among 40 of our States, 

One of the larger veterans organiza- 
tions of our country, the Catholic War 
Veterans and its auxiliary constitute a 
powerful force for peace in America and 
throughout the world. They have long 
been active in civic and patriotic affairs 
through their own and with other vet- 
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erans’ groups: They foster proper de- 
velopment of the young, protection of 
the aged, sick, and needy and friendless 
veterans and their dependents. 

The members of CWV and CWVA 
fight to keep America strong as eagerly 
as they strove to preserve her in periods 
of national danger. Their motto—For 
God, for Home, for Country—is a holy 
one, and their work to assist others, in 
accordance with such noble ideals, is 
not kept within a small, secluded seg- 
ment, but is extended to all members of 
America’s society. In like broad meas- 
ure we extend our friendship and en- 
couragement to them. 

The Catholic War Veterans ever hold 
dear the first amendment of our cher- 
ished Constitution: They firmly believe 
in, for themselves and others, the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the individual to 
worship God according to his own con- 
science. They do not believe there is 
any inherent conflict between state and 
church; rather, they believe the two 
should work in harmony for the great- 
est good of all; separately where it is 
necessary, together where possible, but 
always with the thought that man 18 
the child of God, a merciful, loving, 
Father to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform 
this body that today I receive from 
Peter J. Hopkins, national commander, 
and M. Joseph May, chairman of the 23d 
national convention, a short background 
note concerning the Catholic War Vet- 
erans and an outline of their programs 
and plans. The report follows: 

Tue CATHOLIC Wan VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
{ STATES OF AMERICA AND AUXILIARY 

States of America will have the honor of 
holding their 23d national convention in 
Washington, the District of Columbia, Aug- 
ust 13 to 17, 1958. This is their first such 
convention in the Nation's Capital. Their 
auxiliary will hold its convention at the 
same time and in the same headquarters. - 

The Hilton-Statler Hotel has been selected 
as convention home“ for both the CWV 
and its auxiliary. Delegates to the conven- 
tion, national officers, members and their 
families will be housed there and elsewhere: 
however, all the sessions and the chief social 
functions of the convention are to occur 
in the Statler. Upward of 5,000 people in- 
cluding families, and friends will be at- 
tracted to this world capital: for this rea- 
son the 23d CWV national convention is 
called the family convention. Special tours 
and surprises are being prepared for the 
children so that they may get to learn 
more of the Nation for which their parents 
sacrificed themselves in times of national 
emergency. 

A highlight of the convention will be the 
military field mass to be celebrated at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery Amphitheater. 
CW's national chaplain, Father Bede Scully. 
OFM, CAP, will be the celebrant. This 
event will be an occasion of prayer for all 
the war dead of America, and will be ob- 
served on the Feast of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary into heaven. This Na- 
tion, our beloved America, is dedicated to 
the Mother of God under another title. A 
century ago the Catholic bishops of the 
United States dedicated the United States to 
the patronage of the Immaculate Conception 
of Mary; this is the same title under which 
the Catholic War Veterans and auxiliary 
are dedicated. Brazil and Portugal, our 
friends, are likewise dedicated. 

It is fitting too, that this convention Is 
placed under the patronage of His Excel- 
lency Patrick A. O Boyle, archbishop. of 
Washington, within whose see is located one 
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of the greatest religious shrines in North 
America. This ts the rapidly rising, beau- 
tiful National Shrine of the Immaculate 


Conception, on the grounds of Catholic Uni-. 


versity. It is a structure that will embellish 
the beauty of this magnificent Capital and 
stand as a mark of respect to the greatest of 
all women, the Jewish maiden, Mary, Mother 
of the Prince of Peace. 

Perhaps it is mo mere coincidence that 
the founder of the Catholic War Veterans 
of the United States of America is the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Edward J. Higgins, of 
Astoria, N. X., the pastor of the Shrine 
Church of the Immaculate Conception in 
that city. Monsignor Higgins, an Army 
chaplain of World War I founded CWV in 
1935, when there was great need to protect 
veterans and their families, 

Another highlight of the convention will 
be a parade on K Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., Friday evening. Thousands of vet- 
erans ànd members of military, civic, and 
service organizations, and marching and 
musical units of the Armed Forces will par- 
ticipate. This parade Is designed to inspire 
the young to patriotism and the mature to 
s deep reflection and consideration on world 
affairs, and how they may be directed and 
lead the world to peace, 

Of outstanding importance to the con- 
vention will be its annual banquet and mili- 
tary ball, which will be enjoyed by well 
over 1 thousand delegates, officers and mem- 
bers: 

His Holiness, Pope Plus XII, and His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, have approved the work 
of the Catholic War Veterans of the United 
States. President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President Harry S. Truman, and President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have also approved 
the patriotic activities of CWV and their 
earnest work for peace and the welfare of 
the veteran in distress and for his family 
and community. 

It is proper here to conclude with words 
from the Constitution of the Catholic War 
Veterans, organized as it is, “To promote 
zeal and devotlon for God, for country, and 
for home; (a) For God: to promote * * * a 
greater love, honor and service to Him; (b) 
for country: through a more vivid under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United 
States of America and through the active 
participation in the promotion of its ideals 
of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
to develop a more zealous citizenship, en- 
courage morality in Government, labor, 
management, economic, social, fraternal, and 
all other phases of American life; to combat 
aggressively the forces which tend to impair 
the efficiency and permanancy of our free 
institutions; (c) for home: to promote the 
realization that the family is the basic unit 
of society; to aid in the development of an 
enlightened, patriotic, American youth, to 
assist all veterans and widows and depend- 
ents of deceased veterans; (d) these objec- 
tives are encouraged without regard to race, 
creed, or color.“ 

The remarkable fact about those words 
is that they were written in 1935. It is no 
wonder that such ideals haye inspired the 
Catholic War Veterans to become a vigorous 
organization in the forefront of solid Ameri- 
canism. 


Practical Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Gary (Ind.) Anselm Forum has won a 
national recognition back over the years 


in its successful experiment and accom- 
plishments in combating bigotry and im- 
proving race and religious relations in 
the Calumet region of Indiana. 

Tam here submitting a reprint of Octo- 
ber 5, 1956, from the Gary Post-Tribune 
which elaborates upon the integration 
policies originated by the Gary (Ind.) 
Anselm Forum. 

I am also including with my remarks 
a letter from Mark C. Roser, supervisor, 
pupil personnel department of the Gary 
schools, to Mr. Reuben E. Olson, director 
of the Anselm Forum, Inc., in answer to 


‘an inquiry. concerning the success of this 


integration -problem: 
From the Gary Post-Tribune of October 5, 
1956} 


Gary Poticy Was Best 


It has been evident from the start that 
the House subcommittee’s investigation into 
the District of Columbia's schools was es- 
sentially an attack on the racial integra- 
tion policy. Whatever committee members 
may say, it is intended to bolster the South's 
case for integration. 

But if there is a fair appraisal of the evi- 
dence the committee has collected, it must 
be labeled as damaging to the South. 

Negro children are not standing up equal- 
ly with the white children of the same age 
in school tests—that is not surprising. 
What that really means is that the South 
has been short-changing its Negro young- 
sters in the separate but equal schools. It 
has not been giving them an education of 
equal value to that of the white students. 
Instead of discrediting the integration 
policy, the House committee in fact has 
been disclosing an important reason for 
adopting it.. 

There are other factors, of course. When 
youngsters come from sium homes, when 
their parents have had little or no educa- 
tion, it can hardly be expected that they will 
do as well in classes as youngsters who 
come from adequate homes, with literate 
parents. 

There is much truth to statements that 
the integration program was advanced too 
rapidly in the District of Columbia. The 
Supreme Court ruling, it should be remem- 
bered, did not call for precipitous action but 
provided for gradual steps, * * * 

More and more, recent developments are 
refiecting credit on the Gary school board 
for the integration policy it followed here. 
The gradual method, starting with the lower 
grades, took somewhat longer but it avoided 
the difficulties that have been revealed in 
the Washington schools. 

It is doubtful if any other community 
has done a better job than did the Gary 
board. Some cities probably can integrate 
in one long step without trouble, if the 
percentage of Negro students is not large. 
But where integration involves a major 
change, schools would be wise to shape their 
policies after that which Gary used so suc- 
cessfully. 

(Gary's integrated school policy adopted 
in 1946. Indiana's integrated school policy 
House Act 242, adopted 1949. Making In- 
diana the seventh State to so adopt.) 

Gary ANSELM FORUM. 


ScHoot Crry or Gary, 
Gary, Ind., July 3, 1958. 
Mr. REUBEN E. OLSON, 
Director, Anselm Forum, Ine, 
Gary, Ind. 

Dran Mr. OLsON: This is in answer to your 
Inquiry concerning the board policy estab- 
lished in 1946, whereby Gary children are 
to attend the school in the district in which 
they live, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

At the time it was the thinking of the 
school authorities that the implementation 
of this policy would best be, accomplished by 
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starting with kindergarten through the third 
grade. Then, each following year the grade 
level would be advanced by one. 

Experience has shown that for many rea- 
sons this best suited the psychological and 
social needs of our children and parents. 
This method utilized the natural prejudice- 
free attitudes of children so that democratic 
relationships could be established in the 
classroom. Thus, by the time adolescence 
was reached the children were better pre- 
pared to meet the usual stresses and strains 
of this period of emotional growth. 

It was also found that parents, as well 
as teachers, could better relate themselves 
positively. to younger children of differing 
culture and race than they can to the 
adolescent, where there is so much tension 
normally present in the personalities. 

It is almost impossible for even neurotic 
adults to consistently hate a small child. 
Race hate, therefore, is reduced tremen- 
dously by first integrating young children. 
The other efficient method is work with 
mature personalities and start with col- 
leges and graduate schools. 


Yours truly, 
Manx C. ROSER, 
3 Pupil 5 Depart ment. 
R. CHARLSON, — 
Director, pee st Services Division. 


Large-Scale Propaganda Drive in Latin 
America Agreed Upon at Soviet-Red 
China Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Americas Daily of Miami 
1 Fla, on Thursday, August 7, 
LARGE-SCALE PROPAGANDA Dur IN. LATIN 

AMERICA Aduno UPON at Soviet-Rep CHINA 

CONFERENCE 


Lonpon, August 6.—The Communist diplo- 
matic offensive has been officially and for- 
mally extended from the Near East to Latin 
America, and therefore, the war of propa- 
ganda is taking place in the United States 
own backyard. 

The extension of the offensive is the re- 
sult of a decision taken jointly by the Krem- 
lin and the Communist regime of Peiping, 
during the secret conversations of 3 days 

the Soviet Premier, Nikita Khrush- 
chey, and the head of Communist China, 
Mao Tse-tung. 

What can be expected now is a large-scale 
Propaganda offensive in the Latin American 
nations, with the United States as the main 
target of attack. 

Forty-eight hours after the decision of 
Peiping, the Communists opened fire with an 
attack against the enslaving police action, 
which the United States presumably de- 
Velops in Latin America. 

The decision of the Red bloc is seen in the 
joint Chino-Soviet communique issued in 
Pei Sunday, at the end of the secret de- 
Ubera of Mao and Khrushchev. 

Communist China and the Soviet Union 
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ence of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America, according to the communi- 
que. 

The fact that Latin America was included 
with the Arab nations, leaves little doubt 
of the aims of the Red leaders. 


ANTI-UNITED STATES FLAMES IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


Torro, August 6—A semiofficial Peiping 
newspaper today continued Red China's bit- 
ter attack on United States policies in Latin 
America by declaring that anti-American 
flames are burning everywhere in Latin 
America. 

The Communist-run Kwangming Daily, 
commenting on United States Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles“ visit to Latin 
America, added: 

“The tide of national independence will 
not be checked by Dulles and his kind. No 
matter where they go, Dulles and his Uk will 
be received by fists and curses,” 

This was the third editorial attack in 2 
days by the mainiand's strictly supervised 
press, 

Tuesday the Peiping People’s Daily, official 
organ of the Communist regime, and the 
semiofficial Ta Kung Pao lashed out at the 
United States for exploitation and subver- 
sion of Latin America. 

They charged the United States with fos- 
tering armed coups in Haiti and Venezuela 
and attempting armed intervention in Cuba. 

The Kwangming Daily, in language strik- 
ingly similar to that used in Tuesday's edi- 
torlals, said, “Latin America has been re- 
garded by the Wall Street bosses as their 
backyard. 


“It has been exploited and controlled by 


‘them. But the struggle against oppression 


and enslavement by United States imperial- 
ism is spreading in Latin America and the 
contradictions between the imperialist and 
the Latin American people are sharpening.” 

The newspaper said that in recent months 
Vice President Richarp Nixon met a hostile 
reception, President Eisenhower's brother, 
Milton, encountered demonstrations in Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua and Assistant Secretary 
of State Roy R. Rubottom met demonstra- 
tions in Brazil. 


The Injustice of Public Law 84-676 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter by my good 
friend Robert W. Collins, of Yazoo City, 
Miss., which was written to the editor 
of the Army-Navy-Air Force Register. 
It appeared in the August 2, 1958, edition 
of that publication. 

Mr. Collins’ suggestion merits the at- 
tention of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, and I hope Congress will 
be given the opportunity to consider 
changing the effective date of Public Law 
84-676, 

Urnces CONGRESS Conner Own MISTAKE 


marine force to rescue the integrity and in- 
dependence of Lebanon brought many serious 
thoughts to many like myself who was privi- 
leged to serve in the Korean war as a career 
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reservist. Perhaps the whole Nation can now 
get the meaning of the Korean war in a 
better sense of appreciation. Reappraisals 
are now being called for. Congress will be 
expected to and will support the actions 
commenced today. At this time of sober re- 
flection on the Korean war the White House 
and the Congress can now correct an injus- 
tice to the two-war, former Reserve career 
officers who were released involuntarily after 
the end of those recent hostilities by apply- 
ing the following remedy, to wit: 

Reenact and approve Public Law 84-676 
with one very simple and justiciable addition, 
as follows: () This section shall be effec- 
tive on July 1, 1954.“ 

The Congress should reenact this public 
law on its own motion as a simple matter 
of correcting an injustice. Public Law 84- 
676 shows on its face why it fails in its 
stated purpose; to provide a lump-sum bene- 
fit to the members of the Reserve compo- 
nents who had served in World War IT and 
the Korean war and were released involun- 
tarily. The fact of the matter is that on 
the effective date of this statute, approved 
on July 9. 1956, practically all of the mem- 
bers of the Reserve components intended 
by the stated purpose of the legislation to be 
so benefited had already been released in- 
voluntarily in 1954 and 1955. 

Sad to relate this anomaly is written into 
the hearings on H. R. 6725 and H. R. 9952 
(both of the 84th Cong.), to which atten- 
tion is invited. Public Law 84-676 is iden- 
tical to H. R. 6725 save in one particular, It 
provided an effective date of July 1, 1954. 
H. R. 6725 was approved by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House on July 26, 
1955. In the meantime it was withdrawn 
from the Rules Committee and the effective 
date of July 1, 1954, was deleted. On Febru- 
ary 3, 1956, a new set of hearings commenced 
on H. R. 9952. What the responsible com- 
mitteemen thought of the changed version 
was expressed by the chairman, as follows: 
“The committee went into the question of 
cost. It was a financial situation rather 
than wisdom.” Thusly, H. R. 9952 was en- 
acted by the House of Representatives and 
the Senate and Public Law 84-676 became 
law on approval by the President on July 
9, 1956. à 

Congress can correct its own mistakes, 
particularly its admitted and recorded errors 
of resort to false economy in place of its 
stated wisdom in the premises. According- 
ly, it is strongly urged that the 
on its own motion reenact Public Law 84- 
676 with a change in its effective date to 
July 1, 1954. 

Rosert W. COLLINS, 
Commander, United States Naval Re- 
serve (Retired), Yazoo City, Miss. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-Eight 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
FFT 
my constitu- 


in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
y3 you favor: 
t with Russia to end nuclear 
sous testing without foolproof inspection? 
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Yes. 14 percent; no, 81 percent; undecided, 
5 percent. 

2. United States moral support for the in- 
dependence of Algeria? Yes, 31 percent; no, 
33 percent; undecided, 36 ent, 

3. Broad tax cut by raising individual ex- 
emptions from $600 to 6800 as an antire- 
cession measure? Yes, 55 percent; no, 35 
percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

4. Large program of federally financed 
public works to create jobs? Yes, 33 per- 
cent; no, 61 percent; undecided, 6 percent. 

5. Repealing excise taxes on autos, ap- 
pliances, communications and transporta- 
tion, luggage, and jewelry? Yes, 71 percent; 
no, 19 percent; undecided, 10 percent. 

6. Tax reform? Yes, 87 percent; no, 4 per- 
cent; undecided, 9 percent, 

7. Stronger laws to prohibit the use of un- 
tested chemical food additives? Yes, 97 per- 
cent; no, 0 percent; undecided, 3 percent. 

8. Use of troops to enforce civil rights 
court orders as in Little Rock? Yes, 49 per- 
cent; no, 34 percent; undecided, 17 percent. 

9. Granting the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission power to terminate unprofitable 
railroad commuter service without regard to 
public need? Yes, 24 percent; no, 59 per- 
cont; undecided, 17 percent. 

10. Legislation to safeguard employee 
health, welfare, and pension funds? Yes, 
89 percent; no, 4 percent; undecided, 7 per- 
cent. 

11. Stifter penalties for distributors of 
obscene materials by mall? Yes, 88 percent; 
no, 3 percent; undecided, 9 percent. 

12. Extension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act as is? Yes, 47 percent; no, 28 
percent; undecided, 25 percent. 


Records Are Set by Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statistical 
article on the Panama Canal which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of August 
11, 1958: 

RECORDS ARE Ser BY PANAMA CANAL—TRANS- 
TTS AND TOLLS AT A HIGH BUT Errect or Dir 
Is FELT IN DECLINE OF CARGOES 
Bat noa, C. Z., August 10—The Panama 

Canal Company has released figures showing 

that although it got through fiscal year 1958, 

ended June 30, virtually unaffected by the 

recession in the United States, signs of di- 

minishing world trade were beginning to 

manifest themselves. 

Commercially, it was the best year in the 
eanal’s 44-year operating history. Transits 
of oceangoing commercial vessels—nongov- 
ernment ships of 300 tons net or over—to- 
taled 9,187 against 8,579 in 1957, the previous 
high, Toll collections on ocean-going com- 
mercial vessels totaled $41,796,000 as against 
$38,444,000 in 1957, 

Total transits for the fiscal year 1958, in- 
cluding ocean-going commercial vessels, Uni- 
ted States Government vessels, and vessels of 
less than 300 net tons or 500 displacement 
tons amounted to 10,553, The equivalent 
1957 figure was 10,137. 

TOLLS AT RECORD LEVEL 

Toll collections were $42,834,000, some $3,- 
180,000 higher than fiscal year 1957, and a 
record. The difference between the total 
tolls and the tolls for commercial vessels is 
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represented by $991,000 in interagency cred- 
its for transits of United States Government 
ships. 

It is in the volume of cargo carried 
through the canal that the recession’s effects 
show. The 48,124,809 long tons of commer- 
cial cargo shipped through in fiscal year 1958 
is 3.2 percent below fiscal year 1957's record 
figure. 

The discrepancy does not show in the tolls 
collected, as the Panama Canal knows only 
two basic classes of customers—ships laden 
and ships in ballast. If a vessel carries as 
little as I ton of cargo it pays the same rate 
as if it transits fully loaded. 


CARGO VOLUME DOWN 


Strangely enough, even as the total yol-- 
ume of cargo dropped, a new 1-day record 
was established. Some 1,010,000 long tons 
of cargo more than last year moved through 
the canal from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Atlantic Ocean. But the 2,588,000 fewer 
tons moving from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific caused the overall drop. 

According to Panama Canal Company sta- 
tisticlans, the prime cause for the drop in 
southbound, Atlantic to Pacific, cargo was 
the reduction in shipments, principally of 
scrap metal, to Japan. 

In fiscal year 1958 the top 10 cargoes 
shipped through the canal from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic were: ores, 7,559,000 long 
tons; lumber, 3,323,000; wheat, 1,985,000; 
canned food products, 1,285,000; bananas, 1,- 
082,000; sugar, 1,068,000; nitrate of soda, 1,- 
046.000; various metals, 901,000; petroleum 
and petroleum products, 746,000, and barley, 
711,000. 

SOUTHBOUND CARGOES 

Ten top cargoes from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific were: petroleum and petroleum 
products (excluding asphalt), 5,964,000 long 
tons; coal and coke, 3,849,000; iron and steel 
manufactured products, 1,922,000; phos- 
phates, 1,257,000; soybeans, 814,000; sugar, 
654.000; various ores, 564,000; scrap metal, 
532,000; chemicals, 482,000; raw cotton, 354,- 


United States registered ships were the 
canal's best customers during the year. 
There were 2,023 such transits. Many ships 
whose regular runs are routed through the 
canal made several transits each. Next-best 
customers were British-flag ships, which 
logged 1,205 transits. Altogether ships 
bearing the flags of 35 nations used the 
canal in fiscal year 1958. 

Meanwhile, the size of new ships using 
the canal Is making the traffic problem no 
easier. They must get what the canal calls 
a daylight, clearcut transit. 

Vessels accorded such transits must make 
the whole journey by daylight (normally the 
canal is on a 6 a, m. to 10 p. m. basis) and 
may not be passed by any other vessels in 
the 8-mile-long Gaillard Cut, 


Lutheran Laymen’s Leazue Sponsors 
Radio Meditations and Prayers for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the membership 
of the House I present herewith in the 
Record the script for seven 2-minute 
radio meditations and prayers for peace 


r August 14 


which have been sent to every radio sta- 
tion in the United States with the com- 
pliments of the Lutheran Laymen's 
League, sponsors of the Lutheran Hour, 
the Family Worship Hour, and Day by 
Day With Jesus. 

These messages were presented to the 
radio stations by the Lutheran League 
with the sincere hope that their use 
would help allay the fears and tensions 
of these turbulent times. 

A recording and the script were pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower on Au- 
gust 11 by the Lutheran Hour speaker, 
Dr. Oswald Hoffman. 

The seven meditations and prayers 
follow: 

LOOKING TO THE FOUNDATION 


The world crisis flared up suddenly. Like 
a wolf in the snows of winter, it was upon 


us. 

The struggle has only just begun, nor is 
the end in sight, In the midst of troubles, 
our people look to their defenses; actually 
it may be more important in these days 
to look to the foundation. 

‘The foundations of national lfe are laid 
In our homes, and in the lives of those who 
dwell there, Have the foundations of your 
life, your home, been laid on shifting earth 
or on the rock that cannot be moved, though 
wind and stream beat vehemently upon it? 
This is no time to look for an easy way out. 
The days are at hand when we must look 
to the foundations. They call not only for 
convictions, but also for people who act upon 
conviction, 

Listen to these solemn words of Jesus 
Christ about the foundations of conviction 
and action: 

“Whosoever cometh to me, and heareth my 
sayings, and doeth them, I will show you to 
whom he is like; He is like a man which built 
an house, and digged deep, and laid the 
foundation on a rock: and when the flood 
arose, the stream beat vehemently upon 
that house, and could not shake it: for it 
was founded upon a rock. But he that 
hearth, and doeth not, is like a man that 
without a foundation built an house upon 
the earth; against which the stream did beat 
vehemently, and immediately it fell; and the 
ruin of that house was great.” (Luke 6:47-49) 

Will you pray with me? 

Look upon us in mercy, O God, and let not 
our sins destroy us. Turn not Thou away 
from us In our time of testing, but give us 
strength to stand up and acquit ourselves 
as men, Thy men through Christ, our 
Saviour, Amen, 


STRAICHT THINKING 


In a time of national crisis, it is impor- 
tant to keep our heads. The national wel- 
fare calls for straight thinking and thought- 
ful, well-considered words and action. 

It is straight thinking to remember God 
in these troubled days. Listen to the Psalm- 
ist in a time of trouble: 

“Lord, how are they increased that trouble 
me. Many are they that rise up against 
me. Many there be which say of my soul, 
There is no help for him in God. But Thou, 
O Lord, art a shield for me; my glory, and 
the lifter up of mine head. * * * I will not be 
afraid of ten thousands of people, that have 
set themselves against me round about. 
Salvation belongeth unto me Lord: Thy 
blessing is upon Thy people.” (Psalm 3:1- 
6, 8.) 

God rules; no one has usurped His power. 
Though they be increased that trouble us, 
though attempts be made to panic us with 
the thought that there is no help in God, 
God reigns, 

God's biessing is upon His people. Have 
faith in God, and be numbered among His 
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people. Salvation and. deliverance belong 
to the Lord, His express gifts to all men in 
Jesus Christ, His Son and our Savior. Have 
faith in Christ, Himself the divine guaranty 
that, though we may not always be right 
and often may be wrong, God loves and God 
cares, win, lose, or draw. 

Pray to God in the confidence of the 
Psalmist: “I will not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people, that have set themselves 
against me round about.“ With trust in 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
lay yourself down to sleep and awake re- 
freshed, for the Lord will sustain you. 


DISCIPLINE 


A time of national and international crisis 
calls for discipline. For a free people, the 
highest form of discipline is self-discipline, 
the finest restraint is self-restraint. That's 
what the Book of Proverbs means when it 
Says: He that is slow to anger is better than 
the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit 
then he that taketh a city.” 

Steadfastness of purpose requires no 
Angry words to make its way, even when 
groping through the modern jungie of 
international politics. 

God rules; He is still in control, The 
Almighty cares about what is happening in 
the world these days, and about what is 
happening to you. Remember it always, 
but most of al) now, 

How do I know that God cares? I have 
an answer for that question: Because God 
sent Jesus Christ. Remember the claim of 
Jesus Christ upon you, especially His claim 
to your trust and confidence. That kind of 
faith in God can carry you through these 
tense days with the qualities it transmits: 
Love, joy, peace. patience, kindness, gener- 
Osity, fidelity, adaptability, and self-con- 
trol—above all, self-control that no law can 
produce because it comes from inside a man. 

Will you pray with me? 

God, stay close to us and all associated 
with us In these days, that we may not give 
Way to fear or uncertainty, but may live 
confident of Thy care and kindness, through 
Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


BEING ALERT 


The crisis hanging. over the world im- 
Poses upon our citizenry as much as it does 
upon the leadership, of our country the 
necessity of alertness. 

We live in a trigger-happy world, living 
behind closed doors, any one of which could 
open suddenly to disclose the threat of de- 
. rather than the offer of friend- 

p. 

At the same time, we must be alert to 
recognize the clasp of friendship and recon- 
Cillation when it is offered. It is often hard 
to distinguish the friendly hand from the 
Mailed fist in the murky darkness of self- 
hore and suspicion that characterize our 

0. 

This is a time when all of us, whether we 
have previously paid attention to God or 
not, whether we have fistened to Him care- 
Tully or lackadalsically, should be alert to 
His voice. I have no doubt that God is 
employing these days of trouble and tension 
to teach us all some lessons He wants our 
World to learn: that He is God; that we 
are members of His family, whether we rec- 
Oguize the fact or not, by virtue of His 
divine creation and by right of purchase 
through the sacrifice of His Son, Jesus 
Christ; and that He expects us to live in a 
Manner worthy of His sons and daughters. 
To this kind of alertness God himself calls 
each one of us in the words of St. Paul: 
Be on your guard, stand firm in the faith, 
live like men, be strong. Let everything 
that you do be done in love.” (I Cor. 16:13). 

Wil you breathe this prayer with me? 

God, our Heavenly Father, in these dark 
days, make us alert to the opportunities for 
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service Thou dost place before us by Thy 


holy will and in Thy most gracious favor- 


through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 


MEETING REALITIES 


When events arrive at a crisis, they can 
no longer be ignored. Either one comes to 
grips with the problems they present, or 
runs away to let someone else find the 
solution. 

Free people help to make the right deci- 
sions by their willingness to meet and deal 
with hard realities. The existence of a 
threat to world peace is one of these hard 
realities which cannot be blinked away. 
Selfishness and self-interest present their 
own hard reality to people as well as to peo- 
ples. Indeed, the presence of evil itself is a 
hard reality, evident in faces that can smile 
for the cameras one moment and harden 
into fine lines of cruelty the next. 

The hardest reality of all is God, whose 
eternal existence and almighty power have 
been so lightly regarded in times past by 
some of the very people who imagine them- 
selves to be the spokesmen for reality. 

The past, including our own, stands under 
the judgment of God. There is only one 
way to meet this harsh reality—to repent as 
a people and as a Nation of the pride and 
self-will that have caused us, as well as 
others, to ignore God's will and transgress 
His commandments. 

The future is in God's hands. There is 
only one way to deal with this sure reality— 
to trust in His love and hope in His mercy. 
If we should be minded to run away from 
reality in these times of tension, the Bible 
calls us back to the great reality of His 
merciful and reassuring presence: 

“The counsel of the Lord stands for 
ever, the thoughts of his heart to all gen- 
erations. Blessed is the nation whose God 
is the Lord, the people whom he has chosen 
as his heritage.” (Psalms 33) 


Amen 


REDISCOVERING RESOURCES 


We are in the midst of a crucial world 
situation where the position of the world is 
encountering political, economic, social, and 
possibly military challenges in every part of 
the world from forces that, apparently, will 
not be satisfied until they have discredited 
all that we are and everything we stand for, 

To meet this mortal challenge, we need 
to discover new resources or rediscover others 
too long neglected, more powerful than the 
arsenal of weapons which the opposing 
forces in the world will one day, if they 
do not now, possess in equally destructive 
profusion. 

Without discounting the necessity of de- 
veloping political, economic, social, and mill- 
tary resources of the free world, I firmly be- 
lieve that spiritual resources will play a 
much larger role than any of them in reso- 
lution of the tensions now fettering the 
world. 

We cannot create spirituel resources, but 
we can discover them. We shall not find 
them in ourselves, if we find them at all, 

In God's warming love can be found re- 
newing and energizing power—love reaching 
out to all men, of every class and condition, 
in the Son of God, Jesus Christ, appointed 
by His Father to be the lifegiving, self-sacri- 
ficing Savior of the world, inviting the faith 
and deyotion of men everywhere. 

Don't be ashamed to pray to God for 
strength in these days. What the Psalmist 
said is still true; “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it; ex- 


cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman. 


waketh but in vain.” 


ORDINARY COURAGE 
In the midst of crisis, ordinary people 
often show the way, and simple things be- 
come important—falth, for example, and 
courage, and decency, _ 


, 


(Psalms 127;1.) 
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Things looked bad till an ordinary shep- 
herd boy came out to visit his three older 
brothers doing military service in an army 
paralyzed by fear. The enemy proudly 
paraded his armor, and his spokesman prated 
“Give me someone to fight.“ 

Everyone knows what happened when the 
ruddy and handsome youth went out alone 
to accept the challenge. His unforgettable 
courage has been preserved in words handed 
down to us over 30 centuries: “You come 
to me with a sword and with a spear and 
with a javelin; but I come to you in the 
name of the Lord of hosts, whom you have 
defied.” 

The kind of world in which we live de- 
mands courage at home and in the factory 
just as much as in the frontlines, It takes 
fortitude to hold a righteous position firm- 
ly while waiting out the time which will de- 
termine whether there is to be war or peace. 
This is a time to seek those extraordinary 
qualities of firm and calm courage which 
derive their strength from trust in God—the 
kind of trust expressed by David In the 34th 
Psalm: 

“I sought the Lord, and He answered me, 
and delivered me from all my fears. 
The angel of the Lord encamps around those 
who fear him, and delivers them. O taste 
and see that the Lord is good. Happy is the 
man Who takes refuge in him.” (Psalms 
34:4-8.) 

Will you offer this prayer with me? 

Lord God, the refuge of all who trust in 
Thee, give us faith to sustain our courage 
with the extraordinary power that comes 
from Thee alone, Amen. 


Mary Ryder Homes for Elderly Women 
Base Rates on Average Budget of $60 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major social problems facing the 
American people as our population's av- 
erage age increases is to provide ade- 
quate housing at moderate rates for 
elderly couples and individuals, partic- 
ularly those unable to work and with 
very limited incomes. It is one of the 
problems to which we on the Housing 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency have devoted 
many hours of study. The omnibus 
housing bill which our committee has 
approved and which is now awaiting 
clearance for House debate would help 
somewhat in solving this problem by . 
providing low-interest guaranteed loans 
to nonprofit organizations in provid- 
ing good rental housing for the elderly. 

One courageous person in St. Louis 
who saw this problem in all of its gtim- 
ness some years ago and went ahead and 
did something about it is Mrs. Mary E. 
Ryder, who established the Mary Ryder 
Homes for Elderly Women and has been 
operating these homes successfully de- 
spite all kinds of difficulties associated 
with that sort of practical social welfare 
activity. She is particularly concerned 
over the housing needs of the infirm who 
cannot work and whose incomes average 
perhaps $60 a month on old-age assist- 
ance, 
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Mrs. Ryder recently wrote about some 
of the difficulties in meeting the housing 
needs of this group in an article which 
appeared in the St. Louis Labor Tribune. 
In it, she told how the Mary Ryder Homes 
try to keep elderly people safe, clean, 
well fed, and comfortably housed on a 

rate schedule of only $45, $48, $50, $52.59, 
855, and $70 a month. 

The Mary Ryder Homes for Elderly 
Women are a remarkable achievement 
by a remarkable St. Louis humanitarian, 
and I believe Mary Ryder’s report on the 
problems of operating these homes under 
present conditions will be of interest te 
all Members of Congress. Consequently, 
under unanimous consent, I submit for 
inclusion in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the article from the 
St. Louis Labor Tribune referred to, by 
Mary E. Ryder, as follows: 

In Derense or OLD, Inrimm, Mary E. RYDER 

Urnces Factnc Tnurn WITHOUT THEORIES 


- (By Mary E. Ryder) 

Every day, we read or hear on radio or 
television of conferences, surveys, press in- 
terviews, talking, speeches, and quiz panels 
concerning social issues without one single 
improvement or a real 8 offored on 
the subject matter under discussion or any 
real action resulting therefrom. 

Recently, a 2-day session on old-age prob- 
lems was conducted in St. Louis, and one of 
our Government agencies, that is pitifully 
Umited for funds to operate with, sent its 
representative out to St. Louis to offer a so- 
lution for the problems of the aged, which 
seemed to have for ita purpose to put old 
people to work. 

That is fine for those able to work and 
especially those who want to work. No one 
can find fault with that suggestion. 


WHAT ABOUT THE OTHERS? 


But what about the millions of old people 
who are unable to work, and never will be 
able to work again? Why do we never men- 
tion them at these conferences? 

This is the group, due to their physical 
and mental conditions, whose problems will 
never be solved by a job: And, why doesn't 
someone touch on the truth: that this 
group, not provided with even a substand- 
ard budget, but merely a starvatton budget, 
called $60 a month although it doesn't even 
purchase one-half of that value. 

John Kenneth Gallbraith, a Harvard econ- 
omist, recently wrote In a book entitled “The 
Affluent Society,” a fact expressing what, 
with our economic system, many thoughtful 
people have been feeling is wrong. But will 
anything be done about it? 

He points a finger to the contrast between 
private luxury and public squalor. 

It it were not for the United Fund subsi- 
dizing the agencies which are trying to help 
the low-income elderly people of St. Louis, 
St. Louis County and St. Charles, quite a 
few would be living in the squalor which 
Professor Gailbraith refers to. 

NEW DANGERS THREATEN 

And now new dangers threaten the agen- 
cles which are helping to. ameliorate the 
conditions of the helpless, old, and sick, and 
infirm, trying to live on squalor budgets. 

In an effort to correct unsafe and unsani- 


tary conditions, our State and local authori- , 


ties find it necessary to impose costly altera- 
tions that certainly have caused the cost of 
care of elderly people to soar to where only 
homes which must ask for from $150 to sey- 
eral hundred dollars a month budget can 
expect to operate. To pay for this care on 
a 860 a month budget is something that is 
never discussed at old age conferences, 

So, to let the public see for themselves. 
we invite the public to visit the Mary Ryder 
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Homes at 4360-62 Olive Street and 4341 West- 
minster and see what is being done for the 
poor elderly women who must live on their 
low budgets. 

We want the citizens of St. Louis to see 
how the Mary Ryder Homes try to keep 
elderly people safe, clean, well fed, and com- 
fortably housed. We knew we cannot ask for 
an increase of rates. Our rates are $45, 658. 
$50, $52.50, 655, and $70 a month, because 
these old people do not have sufficient 
incomes. - 

Where can they go H we are forced to liqui- 
date this service? 


TRUTH NOT THEORIES 


Let's have the truth, and not so many 
theories. 

Let the people who, after all, support all of 
these institutions, be the judges 

And let those whose spiritual duty it is 
to help tell the truth—let them join this 
crusade and remove the fear that so many 
seem to have, a fear of truthful expression, 
in these confusing days. 

Maybe the truth will finally set us free if 
we all meet facts squarely, and have some 
real action applied with truthfulness and 
not so many conferences and theories. 


In the Name of Fair Play—Farther Facts 
on the Official Snubs Accorded Admiral 
Rickover 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


oF 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
greatest experiences of my life was to 
have the opportunity in April 1956, to 
accompany other members of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on a 12-hour voyage aboard the 
nuclear submarine the Nautilus. I un- 
derstand that I was the first woman to be 
aboard the revolutionary atomic sub- 
marine at sea, and that, of course, made 
the experience even more exciting. 

But the thing which impressed me 
most during the 12-hour trip, 8 hours 
of which were spent below the surface 
of the ocean, was the dedication of Adm. 
H. G. Rickover and the sense of excite- 
ment he imparted to all of us over the 
potentialities of this amazing naval ves- 
sel. It was an experience similar, per- 
haps, to being taken on one’s first air- 
plane ride by one of the Wright brothers, 
or of sharing the triumph of a great pio- 
neer in any fleld of human endeavor. 

Admiral Rickover impressed all of us 
with his visions of the achievements of 
nuclear submarines in the future. Of 
course it was no surprise to us when the 
Nautilus was revealed to have made the 
first undersea transit of the Northwest 
Passage under the ice at the North Pole 
because we were ready to accept and 
believe the possibility of this submarine 
and others like it doing anything Admiral 
Rickover and his fellow pioneers in the 
field of nuclear propulsion set them to do. 

However, I was deeply disappointed 
after this great feat had been accom- 
plished by the Nautilus that Admiral 
Rickover was not even invited to the 
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White House ceremonies at which the 
announcement was made. 

Now, through the concern of a good 
friend, who has written me about it, I 
have further facts bearing on the official 
snubs being accorded Admiral Rickover 
and the picture this letter presents is far 
from pretty. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit for inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the ConcressionaL Recorp the 
letter referred to from Mr. Charles P. 
Muldoon,.a St. Louis friend, who is a 
practicing attorney in Washington and 
who is in close touch with the military 
services and a keen observer. 


I think every Member of Congress who 
believes, as I do, that Admiral Rickover 
has been very shabbily treated consider- 
ing the monumental contributions he has 
made to America's defense and to the 
cause of freedom, will be interested in 
Mr. Muldoon's letter to me, as follows: 

Wasnincton, D. C., August 11, 1958. 
The Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
1313 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mas. Suntivan: It certainly is re- 
gretted there was no room for the father of 
our nuclear Nayy at the White House cere- 
monies last week celebrating the transpolar 
voyage of the Nautilus. For Rear Adm. 
H. G. Rickover—the fiery little man who 
fought for a start on the nuclear submarine 
program—not to be invited, I understand, 
has come to be the usual treatment he ex- 
pects when something he had long dreamed, 
carefully planned, valiantly battled for, 
comes to fruition., To me this is a shameful 
situation which compels me writing about 
it to you. 

If you will stop a moment to recall, it 
took newspaper prodding to get him a place 
at the ceremonies- marking the completion 
of the world’s first nuclear powerplant for 
peaceful uses exclusively. He was finally al- 
Towed a few minutes on the radio and a seat 
on the platform, None of the young scien- 
tists and engineers in his nuclear reactor 
group who worked day and night to com- 
plete the Shippingport Power Plant were in- 
vited, a great disappointment to their wives 
and children who had to live without them 
for years and who had been looking for- 
ward to witnessing their hour of triumph. 
There were, however, plenty of others pres- 
ent who were not and had never been con- 
nected with the program, who did nothing 
to contribute to its final achievement but 
who were there largely, lt is suspected, for 
the publicity involved. 

Now once again it is rumored the first 
atomic submarine with two reactors will be 
launched, the huge Triton. The idea of 
using two reactors was again Admiral Rick- 
over's and I believe you know that he had 
to fight every inch of ‘the way to get it ac- 
cepted. The hour of this particular success 
18. as usual, again one of personal pain to 
him. He had been given assurance that at 
least one of his submarines would be 
Inunched by his wife. It is dificult to un- 
derstand on what basis the many ladies who 
have been launching A-subs were chosen, 
except, of course, Mrs. Eisenhower and Mrs. 
Strauss. But this time Admiral Rickover 
thought his wife would do it. But no, the 
Navy rejected the proposal made by many 
prominent people involved with the build- 
ing of the Triton including, it is sald, the 
officiaidom of General Dynamics itself and 
the honor went instead to the wife of an 
obscure admiral who at no time has been 
connected with and who has done nothing 
for nuclear propulsion. 

I also hear that Groton, Conn., is busily 
preparing to entertain—the number given 
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is 100—personal friends of this admiral's 
wife, friends whom she has invited to the 
ceremony. It must be assumed she is pay- 
ing off social debts of many years standing 
nt the taxpayers expense. As you know, 
these launchings are very expensive and the 
cost Involved is written off as necessary ad- 


vertising which of course is questionable. . 


Nevertheless, the total disregard of the 
personal insults involved to Admiral Rick- 
over as @ result of all this backstage maneu- 
vering to grab the spotlight undeniably 
creates the impression that the top person- 
alities in the Navy are only interested in 
that service to further their own personal 
ends. 

Consequently, in the name of fair play it 
would be my hope that something could be 
done to bring this situation to light. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES P. MULDOON, 


The Wild Blue Yonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Richmond News Leader of August 6. 
1958, entitled “The Wild Blue Yonder.” 
This editorial which reviews the pub- 
lished testimony from one of our con- 
gressional committees points out the 
reckless and irresponsible spending of 
the Department of Defense under this 
administration. This disclosure of the 
facts has aroused my constituents, some 
of whom are registering their complaints 
with me. I hope that the publication of 
this criticism will arouse the administra- 
tion to corrective action. 

Tue Wu BLUE YONDER 


Early next month, the United States Air 
Force will open its new Air Force Academy 
near Colorado Springs. More than a thou- 
sand cadets will move in, the vanguard of a 
student body that in time will climb to 
2,500 men. They willl find waiting for them 
just what the Air Force originally sought to 
build: the finest institution of its kind in 
the world. That was the USAF’s mission 4 
years ago; and though a great deal of work 
remains to be finished, today the Air Force 
can say, with a smile, mission accomplished, 

And the American taxpayer can add, with 
& groan, at what fantastic cost. 

The records are not complete on this 
fabulous oasis in the Rockies. It is doubt- 
ful if the Congress ever will be able to add 
up everything and draw o line at the bot- 
tom, for the Air Force, disdaining economy 
und laughing at fiscal controls, has spent 
money with the arrogant ease of a Roman 
emperor and juggled funds with the slick 
skill of a three-card artist at a county fair. 

In the beginning, former Secretary Talbott 
represented to the House that a complete, 
turn-key job could be had for approximately 
$126 million, That, in itself, seemed a fairly 
incredible sum, but on the promise that the 
Academy could be made ready within that 
figure, the Congress authorized a beginning. 
That was in the 1954-55 fiscal year. 

As nearly as anyone can figure out today, 
total authorizations and expenditures now 
amount to something in the neighborhood 
of $170 million, give or take $10 million, A 
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House committee reported last month that if 
the Air Force carries out all the plans now 
on paper, the total cost may reach $300,900,- 
000. Witnesses for the Air Force, though 
they have termed this particular figure pre- 
posterous, have been careful not to deny that 
such a figure may be reached. They say 
only that they have no present intention of 
going after it. 

The site originally was to consist of 10,000 
acres, It now consists of, 17,800 acres. The 
State of Colorado, it was said, would provide 
the land through a donation of $1 million 
expected to be sufficient to cover the 10,000 
acres at $100 an acre. Land in the original 
area actually came to nearly $300 an acre, 
Total real-estate costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, exclusive of Colorado's contribution, 
amount to $4,256,000. 

On close inspection, it was found that the 
chosen site was subject to severe conditions 
of soil erosion. Retaining walls amounting 
to 64 million have proved necessary. Water 
supplies present a serious problem; an expen- 
sive irrigation system is the answer. 

Designers for the Air Force sought to 
achieve a sense of spaciousness. Thus the 
Academy buildings and staff facilities are 
dispersed -widely over an area half the size 
of Washington, D. C. One result: The central 
steam plant is nearly a mile from the center 
of the academic area, Utilities alone have 
cost $24 million. Street lights, along 70 
miles of roads, amount to $2 million more, 

The cadets will spend most of their waking 
hours in the area shown above. is ine 
cludes the academic building, physical edu- 
cation building, dining hall, and half a dozen 
other structures, Originally, these were to 
cost $28,468,000. The current figure is $44,- 
721,000. 

Consider two of these buildings only: 

The academic building, once budgeted for 
$14,322,000, is now fixed at $20 million. In 
the course of the building's construction, 225 
change orders were made; the structure grew 
from 850,000 square feet to 965.000 square 
feet in the process, For esthetic reasons, 
the ground floor is largely open; the third 
floor is completely open. Only 58 percent of 
the gross area is net usable space. 

Not far away is the cadet dining hall. Be- 
cause the students will be In relatively small 
classrooms and dormitory rooms most of the 
time, It was felt they would benefit spiritu- 
ally from a feeling of wide open spaces at 
mealtimes. Officials of the Academy did not 
see how the daily schedule could be modified 
so that cadets and their teachers could eat 
on two shifts. Thus, the Air Force erected 
one of the most astonishing dining halls 
ever brought into being. It is 252 feet 
square. It will feed 3,000 persons at a sit- 
ting. The floor is terrazzo, the ceiling of 
enameled steel panels; the walls on three 
sides are of glass from floor to ceiling Din- 
ers will have a fabulous vista of the Rockies. 
The entire space is open. In the commit- 
tee’s estimate, the use of spaced supports 
would have achieved s saving in steel and 
roofing of about $275,000. Had conventional 
acoustical tile been used on the ceiling, an 
additional $140,000 might haye been saved. 

It is a temptation to comment also on the 
administration building, which was to have 
cost $1,439,000, and has wound up at more 
than double that figure; part of the added 
cost came (this is in Colorado Springs) 
for air conditioning. An Air Force spokes- 
man stated that it was felt that having 
windows opened at variotis angles would not 
be in keeping with the esthetic standards 
of design set for the Academy. Other Air 
Force spokesmen have denied this was a 
consideration. A 

In 1956-57, the Air Force obtained ap- 
proval from Congress for 405 staff houtzing 
units. Only 46 of these have been bullt—44 
professors’ houses at $43,690 apiece, and 2 
rectories at $56,000 each. The authorization 
Included a superintendent's house at $90,000, 
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but this will not be constructed at the pres- 
ent time since the superintendent is not sat- 
isfied that a suitable residence can be con- 
structed for $90,000, 

This feeling that nothing could be too 
good for the superintendent characterized 
the project as a whole. Although the Air 
Force's original directive asserted that in- 
sofar as possible, standard cataloged items 
will be provided,“ this proved not to be 
possible very far. The only standard catalog 
item the committee could find in the cadet 
dormitory was a $5 wastebasket. Every- 
thing else was custom made, including a 
medicine cabinet for each cadet at $71.76. 
The successful bidder on the medicine cab- 
inet contract, in a desperate concern for his 
fellow taxpayers, suggested a less expensive 
alternative—a seamless, more sanitary. 
easier to keep clean cabinet, which he could 
manufacture “exactly to your overall meas- 
urements” for $51.70 each, “If you are in- 
terested in saving thousands of dollars and 
getting a superior product,” wrote the con- 
tractor, “we will be pleased to submit a 
sample before an award is made.” The Air 
Force was not interested in saving thou- 
sands of dollars. The contractor's offer was 
receiyed on April 30, 1957, and rejected on 
the morning of the following day, May 1, 
1957. 7 

Did you go into that thoroughly?” asked 
Congressman Land, of Wisconsin. 

“We consider we went into it thoroughly,” 
replied a Colonel Jones of the Air Force. 
“We work pretty fast out there.“ 

“Perhaps too fast," said Mr, Laird. 

There will be a great thundering per- 
formance of the Air Force anthem when 
the Academy opens next month: Off we go, 
the cadets will sing, into the wild blue 
yonder. The West Point of the Air will be 
soaring high. And if a small, still voice 
from Virginia may be excused, permit us to 
add the observation that so is the national 
debt soaring high. And reading the Recorp, 
we begin to understand why. 


People With Names Ending in “ski” Have 
Been in This Country as Long as 
Smiths, Jeffersons, Randolphs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article from the 
Polish Star of July 10, 1958, recalls an 
interesting bit of Americana. Ameri- 
cans have been of many racial extrac- 
tions from our beginnings. This is and 
has been our great strength. The article 
follows: 

Propre Wit Names ENDING IN "SKI" Have 
Been IN TRIO Country as LONG 48 
SMITHS, JEFFERSONS, RANDOLPHS 
j (By Bill Frank) 

Most of us think that anyone with a name 
ending in "ski" is of a generation of newcom- 
ers, fresh from the old country. 

And a lot of people also assume that any- 
one with a name that has a combination of 
“a” and “r” or de“ is of parentage that came 
to this country in the steerage of huge ocean 
liners filled with immigrants from mid- 
Europe. 

But it’s high time we came to realize that 
the people with names ending in “ski” have 
been in this country as long as the Smiths 
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and the Jeffersons, the Randolnhs and the 
others with more pronounceable names. 


{TOO LITTLE ABOUT POLES 


A guess a great deal of what we know about 
peoples in American history depends upon 
how well certain historians have popularized 
certain personalities. 

Up until now, there's been too little pub- 
lished about the contributions of the Poles, 
for example. 

The average American, I'm sure, has an idea 
that the Poles in our country came here along 
about the 1880's or soon after that, and the 
immigration from Poland was stepped up in 
the early part of the 20th century. 

Also, the same average American thinks 
that the only Poles who ever made any con- 
tribution to this country before the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century were Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski. 

I certainly don't want to depreciate the 
valiant services these two noted Poles gave 
to these United States—particularly Pulaski, 
who died for the young democrecy. 

But now along comes Vincent J. Kowalew- 
ski of the Polish-American Concrees in Dela- 
ware, and sends me a brochure that has 
opened my eyes, 

ANOTHER JOHN SMITH STCRY 


Every American school kid knows that an 
Indian girl, Pocahontas, saved the life of the 
fabulous Capt. John Smith but— 

How many know that two Poles, Zbigniew 
Stefanski and Jan Bogdan, aleo saved the 
life of the intrepid captain when he was 
about to be ambushed by Indians? 

We read a great deal about the first fam- 
flies of Virginia, etc., but not enough about 
those first Poles who helped to save James- 
town from total failure. 

THEY WERE SKILLED CRAFTSMEN 2 

Let's go back a little in American history 
and pause at the year 1607. 

That was the year when Jamestown was 
founded by the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don. 

The newcomers were faced with all kinds 


of problems in the new world. They espe- ~ 


cially needed skilled craftsmen, whose serv- 
ices were essential to the survival of the 
colony. 

Where to get them? 3 

The Englishmen remembered that for 
years Poland had been England's principal 
source of pitch, tar, rosin, flax, masts, wain- 
scots, and glass. a 

ENGLAND TURNS TO POLAND 


There England could enlist the craftsmen 
for the great adventure in the new world, 

And so on October 1. 1608—350 years ago 
the ship Mary and Margaret arrived in 
Jamestown with a company of Poles. The 
roster contained such names as Michael 
Nowicki, Stanislaw Sadowski, Jan Mata—all 
journeymen in the crafts that were badly 
needed. And they were soldiers, too; good 
fighters, 

Capt. John Smith knew Jan Bogdan per- 
sonally, having met him in Poland in 1603, 
and it was with great joy that men of his 
type were welcomed to Jamestown. 

Within 3 weeks after the Poles arrived in 
Jamestown, things began to hum. A glass 
furnace was roaring—the first factory in 
America. $ 

And within 2 months, the ship Mary and 
Margaret was on its way to England with 
American-made materials—the first export 
of manufactured goods—soap ashes, tar, 
pitch, green glass bottles, and vases, 

THE BIG STRIKE 

Later, other Poles arrived. They were 
dreamers, too, and adventurers, in a way, but 
they also had a very practical outlook on 
life, The romantic stories of early America 
just never gave them a break. 

Then came the big strike for civil liberties. 

Fed up with the finagling in the colony of 
Jamestown, Capt, John Smith decided to 
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return to England. The Poles refused to 
stay behind. They'd have none of the 
shenanigans. 

They went to London but not for long. 
The Virginia Company implored them to re- 
turn to Jamestown and help the colonists 
attain industrial self-sufficiency. Reluctant- 
ly, the Poles agreed but on one major con- 
dition: There were to be more rights for the 
people. 

DENIED VOTE 

Everything went along all right until they 
were denied the right to vote for members 
of the legislative assembly. 

And the reason? 

A filmsy and vicious one. 

It was said that the Poles couldn't vote 
because they were still In debt for their pas- 
sage from England to America. 

All right—so the Poles just went on strike. 
They stopped working in the glass factory. 

Gov. George Yardley tried to reason with 
the Poles—but he probably had never 
bumped up against, the dogged stubbornness 
of Poles sticking up for what they belleve are 
their rights. Some of the most infamous 
dictators of Europe have had apples out of 
that barrel, even in our day. 

THE STRIKE ENDS 


The whole mess became a first-class stench 
that seeped over to England, and eventually 
it was decided that concessions be made to 
the Polanders, and the strike was ended. 

The first strike in America—not for eco- 
nomic gains, but for civil liberty. 

All this and a lot more about the contribu- 
tions of Polish craftsmen and workers are to 
be found in the dusty annals of American 
history, hidden far too long. 

It is most refreshing to learn that Poles all 
over the United States are going to observe 
the 350th anniversary of the arrival of the 
first Polish Immigrants to these shores. 

It should knock the theory that Poles are 
“furriners” into a cocked hat. 


“The Things That Should Be Done” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. NEAL, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most frequent quotes from Abraham Lin- 
coln, in recent years, that attempts to 
justify Government projects, is to the 
effect that Government is justified in 
doing for the people the things that 
should be done, which they are unable 
to do, or to do as well, for themselves. 


It seems to me that many times we 
are so eager to project Government into 
the realm of our economic and commer- 
cial fields, for the sake of creating jobs, 
making so-called improvements, devel- 
oping projects, and so forth, that we fail 
to use proper care to determine whether 
or not the object is really worth the cost. 
In other words, we are overlooking that 
phrase, “that should be done.” 

I can go along with the quote that is 
ascribed to Lincoln if we take it in its 
entirety. Those things that should be 
done can be done. They can be done 
without harming the national economy. 
If the object brings to the Nation a ben- 
efit that is greater than the cost, then 
the Nation is better off by having it ac- 
complished. In this case, also, there can 
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be no inflationary or other harmful re- 
sults. The economy is made stronger 
by the accomplishment of any project 
that will yield benefits greater than the 
cost of the project. This reasoning does 
not apply, however, to the many projects 
that cost in excess, and many far in 
excess, of any possible benefit, that can 
be realized. / 

I say this is a consideration in recent 
year. Traditionally the Government did 
not engage in economic or commercial 
activities. These fields were left entirely 
to the people. The Government pro- 
vided and enforced laws to prevent 
wrongs, not to provide rights. People 
were free to do and to achieve for them- 
selves, The law or the Government 
merely prevented abuses. This system 
gave to the Federal Government only 
such powers as were contained in the 
Constitution, and reserved to the States 
and to the people all other rights or pow- 
ers. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could do only those things the 
people authorized it to do. Conversely; 
in the Old World, where there were so- 
cialistic republics instead of our con- 
stitutional republic, the matter was just 
the reverse, All rights were vested in 
the Government. The people could do 
only those things that the Government 
permitted them to do. This difference is 
the difference in being free or not being 
free; the difference between citizen and 
subject. Which system is best is hardly 
necessary to mention to any American. 
History has made the answer most abun- 
dantly clear. Current events indicate 
which system is looked to to carry the 
burdens of the world. Just simply ask 
or observe who it is that is expected to 
pay the cost, who puts up the money for 
our international undertakings. Our 
system, which is maligned and abused by 
many so-called peoples democracies, is 
always there when it comes to paying the 
cost of our international or cooperative 
projects among the nations. 

I am not indicating that all of this is 
wrong. I believe there are many things 
Government can and should do “to pro- 
mote the general welfare.” There is 
however a right way to do it. There are 
also many wrong ways to doit. In our 
eagerness, not our urgency, we are in- 
clined to look so high and so straight at 
the object that we fail to see many of 
the curves and pitfalls that exist be- 
tween us and the object. We run reck- 
lessly ahead, our eyes so completely up- 
= that we can easily stumble and 

all. 

Many of the projects that we have 
tried, and many that are now . 
offered, under the guise of progress and 
development," fail to square with that 
clause “that should be done.“ Many 
are not sound, not worthwhile. Their 
cost far exceeds any possible benefit that 
can be realized. Some of them, perhaps, 
the people themselves can do; others the 
States or local jurisdictions can well 
handle, even to a better efficiency than 
the Federal Government. This is true 
of almost all local projects, - 

Then I would say a word about our 
major Federal projects. When we enter. 
a field to develop it: we should have in 
mind that our purposes are to establish 
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the project; get it to a point where it 
will be self-supporting, then release it to 
independent enterprise. Our nuclear 
power development is a good case in 
point. I-do not believe we would have 
this great new power today if the Gov- 
ernment had not in large measure, along 
with private enterprise, carried the 
major share of the cost of its develop- 
ment. This new power which holds so 
much promise for the future, even now 
is a major deterrent to war and in- 
_ directly at least is a great factor in our 
national security. Surely it indicates 
that Government moving to do for the 
people those things, which should be 
done, and which they are unable to do, 
or to do well, for themselves, is justified. 
The new era which lies ahead of us due 
to the development in this field is most 
promising indeed. It is still a hazardous 
new area. Again we are pioneers. It is 
exciting to contemplate. Now Govern- 
ment and private enterprise are part- 
ners, working together, as the develop- 
ment stages are being continued. 

Once the development stages are 
ended, however; and the project has 
proven itself successful and useful, 
then it is time for Government to yield 
to independent enterprise. Let the 
field back to the people. Let independ- 
ent enterprise take over, and let Gov- 
ernment continue to follow its proper 
course. A good case in point where the 
Government should now accept the fact 
that the development stages are over 
would be our great Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Surely the years and the 
hundreds of millions that have been 
spent in this development of a power 
project are sufficient to prove it and 
establish) it as a going concern. The 
growth and development from this 
venture has been eminently worth while. 
The power production facilities have 
been accomplished. The market for the 
power has also been developed. If the 
power is sold, and if the facility is e o- 
nomically operated, surely TVA as an 
independent producer could now stand 
on its own feet, pay its normal and fair 
share of taxes to support the Govern- 
ment along with others in its field and 
be a going independent, American enter- 
prise. This then would be a shining ex- 
“ample of what I am talking about: 
Here would be a case where the Govern- 
ment stepped in and did something, that 
the people appear to have been unable to 
do for themselves; something that 
should be done; something that is 
worthwhile, now proven to be self- 
sustaining and a real asset to our econ- 
omy; and a something once developed, 
largely at Government expense, now can 
and will live, function, meet its normal 
requirements, benefit the citizens, and 
pay its proportionate share of the cost 
of Government. 

There are those who will disagree. 
Herein lies the danger of welfare proj- 
ects. Those whose jobs are now ap- 
Parently secure; those whose power rates 
are exceptionally low due to Govern- 
Ment subsidy, and others -who have a 
selfish interest will all decry against it. 

But those who are paying the taxes for 
the subsidies; those whose taxes might 
tend to be, lower if TVA were paying 
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taxes along with other utility compa- 
nies; and those in free enterprise that 
are looking for employment; all of these, 
will perhaps see the fundamental sound- 
ness of this suggestion. 

These two, enterprises are merely two 
of the hundreds that are now in being; 
and which are already proposed. There 
are thousands yet to come. Surely it 
is time that we fixed a policy of opera- 
tion. Let the Government give aid in 
the development of the projects that 
give reasonable assurance that they are 
worth while. Once the project is de- 
veloped let the Government withdraw, 
and let the project then, having been 
born and nurtured to maturity, take its 
place in our Aree economy along with 
other enterprises. This seems to me 
to make sense. This then would get 
right now, a large number of so-called 
Government. corporations, that are in 
full operation, with a record of many 
years, off the budgetary. requirements of 
the Government; off the backs of the 
taxpayers; upright among other Amer- 
lean corporations, doing their worth- 
while services and paying their just 
taxes in support of the Government. 

Let it ever be kept in mind: The peo- 
ple support the Government. The Gov- 
ernment does not, cannot, support the 
people. 


A Jam in the Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore Congress adjourns this session there 
should be favorable action on the omni- 
bus judgeship bill. In Iowa, as in many 
other ‘States, we have a logjam of cases 
crying for decisions. There just are not 
enough judges to hear all of these cases, 
and delay piles up on top of delay. An- 
other Federal judgeship for Iowa would 
certainly go a long way toward easing 
and eventually eliminating the problem. 

An editorial in the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Sunday Register of August 10. states the 
problem as it relates to Iowa and I know 
that this same situation applies to other 
States as well. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that the editorial.be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

A Jau IN THE Courts 

‘The congestion in Federal courts has been 
a problem for a long time. 

In 1955, the Judicial Conference of the 
United States recommended that Congress 
pass an omnibus bill creating 21 new judge- 
ships. Not a single one of those judgeships 
has been provided. The congestion problem 
in the meantime has grown more acute. Now 
the need is for at least 50 additional Federal 
judges, 

That need has been established by a scien- 
tific method. It is based on statistical stud- 
ies, district by district, of the handling of 
all types of criminal and civil cases in Fed- 
eral courts. 

The Judicial Conference, which makes the 
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final recommendations, Includes the Chief 
Justice ot the Supreme Court, the chief 
judges of the circuit courts, and a judge 
representing the district courts of each cir- 
cult. The Judicial Conferences goal is to get 
the courts on a basis where an ordinary case 
can be disposed of within 6 months from 
the time of filing to trial. But in only 7 
of the 94 districts has this goal been reached. 
The median time for disposing of cases in 
1957 was 14.2 months. It took around 47 
months to dispose of private civili cases in 
1 New York district. 

The omnibus judgeship bill now before 
Congress is one that very definitely should 
not be forgotten in rush for adjournment, 

The obstacles are petty, unworthy ones. 
They include efforts of Congressmen to get 
more judges for their own States, regardless 
of need. Some Congressmen don't want the 
appointments made by a Republican Presi- 
dent and would like to delay action on the 
bill until after the next election. The major 
explanation for Congress’ failure to act, how- 
ever, may be that the-public hasn't become 
sufficiently aroused to demand action, 

Towans have a special interest in this bill 
because it provides for creating an addi- 
tional judge for this State. The Judicial 
Conference first recommended a roving 
judge for Iowa—in addition to the two 
present. judges—in 1953 and has renewed 
that recommendation at every session of 
Congress since then. 

Iowa has a larger population than any of 
the other 33 two-judge districts in the coun- 
try. It has a larger population than 6 
States which have 3 judges each and 2 other 
States which have 4 and 5 judges. The 
Iowa judges also have to travel extensively. 
There are six places for holding court in 
both the northern and southern districts, 

Despite the efforts of the two judges— 
Judge Henry N. Graven for the northern 
district and Judge Edwin R. Hicklin for the 
southern district—the congestion problem 
grows more acute. Both are holding court 
this August, the traditional vacation period 
for judges. 

Criminal cases get first priority, There is 
little delay in handling them. The personal 
injury cases get next priority. The business 
cases—involving taxes and patents and other 
complicated matters that require long hear- 
ings—are at the bottom of the heap. It 
becomes a matter of years—not 6 months— 
before some of them can be disposed of. 

The Iowa situation Is no different than in 
other areas of the country where the Judi- 
cial Conference has recommended that addi- 
tional judgeships be created. The conges- 
Aion is far worse in some districts. It can be 
remedied by creating more judgeships. 


Statement of Walter H. Sammis Submit- 
ted to the House Committee on Public 
Works, 85th Congress, 2d Session, July 
29, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARRS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
to include a statement made by Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Sammis, who is president of the 
Ohio Edison Co. 

In my opinion, Mr. Sammis in clear 
and concise words has expressed the 
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views of we who believe in free enter- 
prise and in the liberties for which many 
of us fought. Mr. Sammis made an ex- 
cellent statement before the Public Woks 
Committee and I highly recommend the 
reading of his statement to all of my col- 
leagues in Congress. 
His statement follows: 
STATEMENT OF WALTER H. SAMMIS SUBMITTED 
TO THE House COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
85TH Concnress; 2p Session, JULY 29, 1958 


My name is Walter H. Sammis, I am presi-" 


dent of Ohio Edison Co., an electric utility 
company with general offices in Akron, Ohio, 
and president of its subsidiary, Pennsylvania 
Power Co., with headquarters in New Castle, 
Pa. I am a past president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, haye served on the board 
of the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies and have been active in industry 
affairs for more than 30 years. I have been 
asked by representatives of our industry to 
submit a statement to your committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being per- 
mitted to express an opinion in opposition 
to S. 1869 as passed by the Senate last August 
9, which would authorize the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) to issue revenue 
bonds for the purpose of financing additions 
to its power system. I had the privilege of 
appearing in opposition to the bill on June 
6, 1957, when it was being considered by the 
Flood Control Rivers and Harbors Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. I also had the privilege of appear- 
ing before the Flood Control Subcommittee 
of your committee in opposition to bills con- 
taining similar proposals introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Citrroxp Davis (H. R. 4266) and 
Rotrar E. Jones (H. R. 3236). 

Iam aware of the fact that since I testi- 
fied in opposition to S. 1869 it has been 
amended in certain respects. However, so far 
as our industry is concerned such amend- 
ments do not remove our objections to this 
bill, and we are just as much opposed to the 
issuance by TVA of revenue bonds as we were 
when I testified in May 1957, before your 
Flood Control Subcommittee. 

I realize that the time allowed for these 

is limited, and that there are other 
electric utility witnesses who desire to ex- 
press opposition to S. 1869. Also, inasmuch 
as my testimony in opposition to TVA’s be- 
ing authorized to issue revenue bonds is a 
matter of record, I do not wish to unneces- 
sarily consume the time of this committee. 
Nevertheless, I wish to reaffirm the testimony 
that I have previously given and dispel any 
thoughts, if there are any, that the amend- 
ments which were made to S. 1869 prior to 
its passage by the Senate removed our in- 
dustry's objections to the bill. 

The issuance of revenue bonds by TVA 
as proposed in S. 1869 could complicate and 
impede, if not permanently bar, the correc- 
tion of the basic inequities of TVA's existing 
tax and interest benefits, which are so in- 
volved in the economics of TVA's electric 
operations, and which result in unjust dis- 
crimination between electric customers using 
TVA power and electric customers of In- 
vestor-owned companies. 

Further, the declared intent of the bill as 
expressed on page 11, Une 25, and page 12, 
lines 1 through 9, which I respectfully sug- 
gest deserves your close scrutiny, remains 
the same, namely, to aid TVA in discharg- 
ing its responsibility’ to assure an ampile 
supply of electric power in the area in which 
it conducts its operations. As I stated in 
the earlier hearings, I know of no constitu- 
tional or statutory mandate which requires 
TVA to assume the responsibility of furnish- 
Ing present and future power requirements 
in the area served by TVA. Nor do I believe 
that the Federal Government should assume 
such a responsibility as provided in S. 1869. 
Finally, I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should engage in any proprie- 


teaching. 
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tary business, Including the electric power 
business, where taxpaying businesses are 
willing and able to do the job. 


United States Cultural Aid in Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in extension of my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Jerusalem 
Post, Israel's only English language daily 
newspaper, recently reprinted here in the 
America-Israel Bulletin. It gives a fa- 
vorable report of the results of one small 
part of our mutual security program. 
The editorial follows: 

Since World War II the United States has 
progressed rapidly toward the realization 
that generosity is a good policy. From an 
originally isolationist stand, the United 
States has developed a system of aid to war- 
impoverished and backward countries, 
backed by the realization that too much 
wealth concentrated in a single country, or 
even a half continent, will in the end suf- 
focate trade. If the wisdom of this policy 
needed to be demonstrated, this could not 
have been more effectively done than by the 
fact. that Soviet Russia has attempted to 
copy the method, despite far more limited 
Tesources at her disposal, 

The grants-in-ald are, of course, a one- 
sided affair. One state grants, and the other 
is alded, applying for funds with a greater 
or lesser degree of supervision, as circum- 
stances may dictate, but usually through the 
normal channels of the government at the 
receiying end. As a result, the population 
benefits, but in many cases the individual 
scarcely recognizes, and certainly fails to 
appreciate, the source from which his most 
pressing financial troubles are lightened a 
Uttle. 

In this respect the Information mediums 
guaranty system introduced in Israel by the 
United States, as in other countries, has been 
an exception. Nor is it entirely a one-way 
trafic. Israel is enabled to buy books and 
other publications from America with Israel 
currency, which is deposited in favor of the 
American Government, which pays the pub- 
lishers in dollars. As an avid bock-reading 
country that now favors English over any 
other foreign language, Israel piled up a total 
of IL-7.2m by 1956, or four-fifths of the entire 
moneys accruing through the I. M. G. funds 
in all the countries in which the system is 
operated. It was then decided that the 
Israel currency should be applied to cultural 
and scientific progress in Israel, on the over- 
all principle that the projects selected should 
tend to strengthen Israel-Amerlcan ties. 

Mr. Bernard Katzen, who was then ap- 
pointed to select the projects that would 
benefit, has now been here again to see this 
work being carried out and leaves Israel to- 
day with a sense of gratification at what he 
has witnessed. Nothing would have been 
edsier than to present an alternative list; 
there are few people who could be found to 
agree on priorities in matters of culture and 


THE LARGEST GRANT 

The largest single grant, of a million-and- 
a-half pounds, is going to the building of 
an archaelogical museum to house Israel's 
treasures, which have been almost totally 
inaccessible to students for lack of exhibi- 
tion space—a necessary luxury that Israel 
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would not have been able to afford for many 
years to come. With this go such practical 
matters as the I- 200.000 grant for the fur- 
thering of research in desalting water, in 
which considerable progress has been made 
here; and where even a modest success could 
be of untold benefit to America itself as well 
as to Israel. 

Many of the 44 grants are directly con- 
cerned with presenting America to Israel, 
including the establishment of 5 chairs in 
American studies at the 5 institutions of 
higher learning of Israel, and care has been 
taken that the facilities will reach all sec- 
tions of the population of Israel including, 
of course, the minorities. 

Many of the projects will have a perma- 
nent character, and taken together they may 
certainly expect to impress themselves much 
more clearly on the public consciousness 
than the much greater grants-in-aid to the 
Government itself. — 

It is pleasant to consider that their origin 
lies in the Israelis’ own urge to buy and read 
books and thereby unwittingly contribute to 
a large and generous scheme, 


Danger of Flight From the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
~ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
appearing in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 13, entitled “Flight From the 
Dollar“: 

FLIGHT FROM THE DOLLAR 


One of the more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the sharp 
upward- march of the stock market jn the 
face of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends. And as brokers, 
economists, and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
a very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. The 
E. F. Hutton Co. thinks the rising stock mar- 
ket and declining bond market underscore 
the flight from the dollar. Reynolds & Co. 
comments that last week “the flight from the 
dollar, which has been gathering momentum 
in recent weeks, turned into a stampede.” 

The same note is struck across the coun- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co. of Chicago 
observes that the “answer can be that in- 
vestors have more confidence in the future 
value of stocks than they have in the dol- 
lar's stability.” And the market comment 
of Daniel Reeves & Co. of Beverly Hills is 
both pointed and poignant: “It is sad but 
true that few people any longer believe that 
our currency can ever be worth more in 
terms of buying power and most likely will 
ultimately be worth considerably less.” 

Now admittedly many market comments 
are not necessarily compendiums of wisdom. 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
their business close to people who are con- 
cerned about how to manage their savings 
for an uncertain future. And when they 
note, with so much unanimity, such a 
strong feeling of fear about the dollar then 
it is surely time to pay attention. 

In this instance, too, the feeling is con- 
firmed by the figures on what people are 
doing. The bond market, including the 
market for obligations of the United States 
Government, has been depressed. Plainly 
the generality of people do not want to 
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lend money to their Government. They 
know the Government will pay them back 
dollar for dollar with interest. What they 
fear is that they will be pald back with 
eroded dollars. 

Moreover, the economic figures from Wash- 
ington suggest that the people's fears are 
not unfounded, 

The already huge Government debt Is 
again being lifted; the deficit this year alone 
will be 812 billion or more. Getting the 
money for this deficit. would be a terrible 
problem anytime. With a country already 
inflation-conscious, it is almost an insur- 
mountable problem. The Treasury is very 
likely to find that it can borrow little, or 
nothing, from the public savings; it may 
well have to turn to the Federal Reserve to 
create all the necessary credit dollars in the 
banking system. And almost everyone knows 
nowadays that this is just a fancy way of 
printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it." * * Congressmen talk sorrowfully 
about the terrible things that inflation does 
to people, particularly the little people, and 
casually build the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered 
and independent market reports is that the 
people may be developing a new attitude to- 
ward it. There is a strong suggestion that 
people generally are beginning to abandon 
hope that those appointed to manage their 
Government will halt infiation, an implica- 
tion that the country may come to accept 
the rotting of the dollar as being as inevi- 
table as death and taxes. 

And that is why we think Washington had 
better heed the ominous tone in these re- 
ports. For though this country has suffered 
from its past infistions, all those troubles 
will be as nothing to what we shall have to 
bear if the people, privately and quietly, 
once get it into their minds that they can 
no longer put any trust for the future in 
the dollars of the United States. 


Newsweek Given Correct Information 
About TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
IN THE . — OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had occasion to write Mr. Raymond 
Moley, the distinguished columnist of 
Newsweek magazine, in regard to the 
facts about the TVA and the self-financ- 
ing bill pending before the Congress. 
Under unanimous-consent agreement, 
I insert this letter in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. The letter follows: 
- JULY 28, 1958. 
Mr. Rarsronp MOLEY, 
New York, N.Y, 
Dran Mn. Morey: Reference is made to 
your recent comments which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine—which I have read with 
interest—concerning the pending bill in the 
Congress relating to the self-financing bill 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

I know that you would not want to com- 
mMunicate any inaccuracies in your state- 
ments to your readers, and while you are 
Correct in some of your facts there are other 
statements that are subject to an erroneous 
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Interpretation and accordingly I am taking 
the liberty of calling your attention to some 
of these observations. 

1. In the first paragraph of your column 
you state that the TVA is required to pay 
a small amount of the investment periodi- 
cally to the United States Treasury. Tou 
later make the correct statement that the 
TVA is required to repay the full investment 
in power over a 40-year period. 

The facts are that the TVA has repaid into 
the United States Treasury a total of 6240 
million from power revenue. This amount Is 
far in excess of the amount required by law 
to be repaid annually. In other words, the 
TVA is paying annually into the Treasury, 
irom power revenue, more than the law re- 
quires. Moet great multipurpose. Federal 
developments, and other Federal projects 
provide for an amortization payout on a 
50-year basis. The TVA act requires full 
repayment óf power investment on a 40-year 
basis and, as indicated, TVA is far ahead of 
its schedule, and over a lesser period than 
for other developments. 

2. Lou indicate lack of payment or failure 
of payment of interest on the Federal in- 
vestment, The TVA is owned by the Gov- 
ernment and it is not customary for the 
Government to pay interest to itself. How- 
ever, the profits of the TVA have amounted 
to a 4-percent return on the investment; the 
amount of the payback above indicated, rep- 
resents more than a 2-percent return on the 
Government's investment in TVA power 
facilities. 

3. Your statement might give the Impres- 
sion under the Kerr bill that the TVA would 
be required to pay only a minimum of 810 
million annually. The fact is, that under 
the Kerr self-financing bill, the TVA would 
be required to pay: $ 

(a) Interest on the net Federal appropri- 
ated investment in power facilities equal to 
the average interest rate payable by the 
Treasury on its total marketable public ob- 
ligations estimated at more than $30 million 
annually. 

(b) The TVA would also be required each 
year to elther make repayments of the Gov- 
ernment's investment to the Treasury from 
the reserves or to reinvest its annual depre- 
ciation reserves in new power facilitles—thus 
further increasing the equity of the Govern- 
ment in its investment—or both. 

(c) The bill would require the TVA to pay 
a minimum Of $10 million annually into the 
Treasury in such repayments of principal 
and over and above interest. In short, the 
Kerr bill provides that the Federal Govern- 
ment would receive both interest on its in- 
vestment, repayment of the investment, and 
an increase in value of the Government's 
ownership or this property, all through in- 
come from power proceeds. 

4. You state that the overall Federal in- 
vestment In the TVA is $2 billion. The to- 
tal overall Government investment is less 
than $2 billion. The investment in power 
facilities, with which you are concerned, is, 
only $1.4 billion. From this amount please 
subtract the $240 million which has been 
returned to the Treasury, This will give a 
true and more accurate picture of the Fed- 
eral Investment in TVA's power operations. 

5. The general impression of your state- 
ment is that the Kerr bill is an attempt to 
free the TVA from control by the Congress. 
Actually, the TVA makes annual reports to 
the Congress as do other Government 
agencies. The TVA submits to the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Congress its annual 
budget and is constantly before commit- 
tees of Congress who oversee and supervise 
the agency, probably closer than other Goy- 
ernment agencies are supervised by Con- 


The Kerr bill would continue these budg- 
etary controls provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act. In addition, the 
bill provides that except with the approval 
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of the President during a period of defense 
emergency, the TVA cannot build new 
power facilities with bond proceeds until 
the TVA notifies the President and the Con- 
gress of its plans in this area, Following 
such notice, the Congress may pass a con- 
current resolution disapproving any pro- 
posed new construction. This is indeed con- 
trol by Con 5 

6. Concerning limitations of power service 
area; The TVA has never exceeded its ter- 
ritorial limits and is in fact not serving all 
the territory within its present limits. The 
Kerr bill specifically defines and limits the 
area to the counties now served or which 
lie In or in part within the Tennessee Drain- 
age Basin. The one. exception that 
the TVA may serve the United States or de- 
fense agencies and interconnect with other 
utility systems for exchange power 
arrangements. 

Please do not overlook and fail to em- 
phasize, Mr. Moley, that more than 50 per- 
cent of the power produced by the TVA, goes 
to defense agencies of the Government, such 
as the AEC and Army Rocket Research Cen- 
ters and others. The power costs of the 
Government are thus enormously reduced. 

The navigation and flood-control features 
of the TVA alone justify its operations. 
Lives and property have been saved and 
commerce promoted. In addition, the TVA 
is a great symbol of democracy in action and 
the hundreds of visitors, dignitaries, and 
heads of state from foreign countries inter- 
ested in this great Government agency's 
success serves an added purpose of usefulness 
to the United States. 

Let us give all the facts and let ua press 

the positive and affirmative advantages of 
the TVA. I belleve that in view of the 
above provisions you should agree that the 
interest of the Federal Government and of 
the taxpayers is adequately protected. 

I hope that you will reconsider your 
criticisms or give your readers the benefit 
of the above facts so that they may make 
a Judgment based on the complete facts, 
With kindest tegards and best wishes, I 
am. ! 


Very sincerely yours, 
Jor L. EvINsS. 


The Anatomy of Discontent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following column by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
on August 12, 1958: 

Tue ANATOMY or DISCONTENT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Last week, speaking as a man who is deep- 
ly concerned, Senator Fursricur brought 
into the open the dismay and anxiety 
about our foreign policy which are so wide- 
spread in this country today. There is, to be 
sure, no massive popular discontent such as 
there was, for example, when the Korean war 
had degenerated into a bloody stalemate. 
But among the leading minds and spirits of 
the country there exists a sense of forebod- 
ing that much of the postwar structure of 
our policy is undermined and that we are in 
grave danger of losing control over our 
affairs. 
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It might not take more than one more 
epectacular entanglement and embarrass- 
ment, like the present one in Lebanon and 
Jordan, to provoke so serious a public reac- 
tion that it might be impossible to correct 
our errors and agree upon a coherent and 
rational policy. We must, therefore, take a 
close look at the discontent with our policy 
in the hope that it will throw light on the 
problem. 

Among the discontented critics of the 
Eisenhower-Dulles conduct of foreign policy, 
there are two principal schools of thought. 
The one holds that we could and should be 
powerful enough to contain, and some would 
say to reverse, the revolutionary movements 
which have their centers in Moscow, Pelping, 
and Cairo. The complaint of these critics 
against the administration is that it has 
starved our military establishment, and that 
it lacks the courage and resolution to inter; 
vene forcibly when. as for example in Iraq. 
a former ally of the West Is submerged by 
the revolutionary tide. 

The other school holds that our foreign 
policy in the postwar era, though often con- 
structive as in the Marshall plan and NATO, 
has been in many ways vitlated by a very 
unsound estimate of the power available to 
the United States and of the forces at work 
in the contemporary world. Those of us who 
take this view believe that, while the United 
States must work to keep even in the race 
of armaments, it can never be powerful 
enough to contain, or to push back, by mili- 
tary force the enormous revolutionary move- 
ment of the postwar era. We believe, more- 
over, that the attempt to contain the revolu- 
tions by military force has led us to make a 
series of commitments which cannot be ful- 
fled without inordinate and Incalculable 
risk. 

Our commitments about the offshore is- 
lands, Quemoy and Matsu, on the China 
coast is, so we have been told, deliberately 
uncertain. But that does not improve. it 
very much. An American defense of these 
islands is a strategic absurity, and it does not 
enhance our prestige in the world to say that 
we may, though we may not, go to war about 
these islands. Another such commitment 
was the promise of President Chamoun 
of Lebanon that we would land Marines 
if he asked for them. As for the recent 
London meeting of the remaining Baghdad 
Pact countries, we are in the sorry position 
of not knowing what Mr. Dulles has prom- 
ised to do in a part of the world which is 
strategically at the end of our reach. 

There are, in brief, those who think that 
our troubles can be cured if we arm more 
heavily and intervene more readily. And 
there are those who think that the United 
States has become overextended, that it has 
promised to do more things than it can do, 
and that the way out of our difficulties is 
to reduce our military commitments in the 
Far East, and in the Middle Enst, and to seek 
accommodations with the revolutionary 
movements. 

This is, like deciding to diet or to live not 
on credit but on income, a painful thing to 
do. It is our equivalent in fact of what 
Britain and France have been going through 
in accommodating themsle ves to the fact that 
they are no longer the great powers in the 
world that they were in the 19th century. 
We are no longer so great a power in the 
world as we seemed to be in 1945 when Rus- 
sia had been devastated by the war, China 
was in the throes of a civil war, the Middie 
East had not yet risen in revolt; whereas 
we were Intact, wealthy, and invincible. 

The period of American supremacy was, 
As we can now see, A passing phase in human 
affairs, and our failure to learn to live with 
this great fact of life, the persistence of the 
illusion among us of our own supremacy, is 
almost certainly the root of our miscalcula- 
tions in foreign policy. 
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It is the reason why Mr. Dulles has gone 
around the world promising every nation 
that would accept the promise an American 
military guaranty. In this, Mr. Dulles has 
shown himself to be not a prudent and cal- 
culating diplomat but a gambler who is more 
lavish than any other Secretary of State has 
ever dreamed of being with promissory notes 
engaging the blood, the treasure, and the 
honor of this country. The President who 
endorses all these promissory notes, is the 
man who, when they threaten to be cashed 
in, shrinks from the consequences and pulls 


back the country and Mr. Dulles from the 


brink. 

It all adds up to the kind of policy which 
Theodore Roosevelt used to denounce as 
forcible-feeble. It Is forcible in its promises 
and it is feeble In its deeds. That will not 
for long satisfy a Nation which respects itself 
and means to be respected abroad. 


The Serious Condition Existing in the 
Field of Nursing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13,1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include a letter I 
just received from Dr. Pascal F. Luc- 
chesi, executive vice president and medi- 
cal director of the Albert Einstein Medi- 
cal Center, Philadelphia, Pa., in which 
he requests that I bring to the attention 
of the Congress the serious condition 
existing today in the field of nursing. 


Doctor Lucchesi is one of the most 
outstanding men in the field of medicine 
today and has made a careful study of 
this nursing problem. 

I sincerely believe his proposal to pro- 
vide Federal nursing scholarships is ex- 
cellent and would do much to alleviate 
this critical condition, 


His letter follows: 


ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDICAL CENTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1958. 


Representative WI LIAN A, BARRETT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Baanerr: Since the 
southern division of the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center and other hospitals are lo- 
cated in your congressional district, I am 
taking the liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion the nursing shortage problem. 

This shortage reaches to virtually all hos- 
pltals in the United States. A few months 
ago, the Women's Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor disclosed that 
the Nation was short 70,000 trained nurses, 
If anything, the situation has worsened 
since then. It is acute in Philadelphia, but 
this is only one of many cities with a criti- 
cal nursing shortage. 

As you know, many hospitals including 
the Albert Einstein Medical Center, main- 
tain schools to train nursing students. The 
schools operate at a financial loss to the 
institution. At Einstein Center, for in- 
stance, the charge to a student for the full 
8-year course—including tuition, food. pri- 
vate room, uniforms, and books—is $455. A 
survey made last year by the center disclosed 
that it pots us $4,200 per student nurse for 
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the 3 years, Including both direct and indi- 
rect costs. As you can see, the cost is al- 
most 10 times the charge to the student. 
We also provide a number of free scholar- 
ships, 

Thus, you can see that hospitals such as 
ours are doing their best to supply nurses 
for the ill persons of the Nation. 

However, because of the steadily rising 
costs in all operations, hospitals have 
reached the point where we are financially 
unable to increase our burden in this re- 
spect, 

It would seem that the time has come for 
Congress to study this problem and to pro- 
vide some help. There is more than a moral 
justification for Congress to step in at this 
point. 

As a matter of fact, the armed services and 
Veterans’ Administration do not train any 
nurses, but draw heavily on the trainees of 
the civilian hospitals. 

As institutions operated by patriotic 
Americans, our civilian hospitals are proud 
to have our trainees enter military service 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

However, I do not believe the shortage and 
financial problem, as I have outlined it above, 
is fully recognized, I think if Congress is 
made aware, it will take steps to provide 
nursing scholarships, at least to the extent 
that our graduates go into Government 
nursing service. This would help to bring 
more girls Into nursing and, thus, to reduce 
the appalling shortage faced by the Nation. 

T am writing as an individual, speaking 
only for the Albert Einstein Medical Center. 
But it is a fact that national organizations in 
the fields of medicine, hospital administra- 
tion and nursing have all taken cognizance 
of the shortage and the need. 

Anything you can do to bring the facts to 
the attention of the entire Congress would 
be most helpful at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
PASCAL F. LUCCHESI, M. D. 
Executive Vice President, 
Medical Director, 


and 


Outlook Shifts for Both Parties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ION. RICHARD B. WICCLESWORTII 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recòrd, I include the following 
article by Gould Lincoln appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 7, entitled 
“Outlook Shifts for Both Partics.” 

Ovrtoox SHIFTS von BOTH PARTIES 


Political leaders and strategists of both 
Democratic and Republican Parties are taking 
a new look at the situation and the issues, 
Election day, November 4, is still almost 
3 months way and much can happen in that 
period—just as it has since the beginning of 
the year. 

Earlier the Democrats were riding high, 
wide, and handsome. The big issues which 
they counted on to make big gains in both 
Houses of Congress and to elect Democratic 
governors of States have somewhat faded. 
First there was an uproar over the Russian 
sputniks. The Democrats claimed the Re- 
publican administration had permitted the 
United States to fall far behind the Soviet 
Government in the matter of scientific dis- 
covery and accomplishment; that this coun- 
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try was in imminent danger of becoming a 
second rate power militarily. 

But now we have successfully launched four 
earth satellites of our own. In addition, and 
most im t from a national defense 
point of view, we have just had remarkable 
success with an intercontinental missile, 
designed to hurl a tremendously destructive 
“warhead more than 5,000 miles, 

RECESSION MEASURES 


Second, according to Democratic prophets 
earlier, this country was on its way to a de- 
pression that would rival that of the early 
1930's. All kinds of panaceas, costing bil- 
lions of dollars, were proposed in Congress. 

President Eisenhower and his advisers, 
however, refused to be stampeded into these 
huge spending programs. The administra- 
tion went to work on a saner course. It de- 
clined to recommend a reduction in taxes 
which some of the Democratic economists 
demanded, too. The economy has taken a 
distinct turn for the better. And most un- 
expectedly from the Democratic standpoint. 

_ American farm income has gone up and up, 
until in the first half of this year the net 
income of agriculture has increased about 
$3 billion. The Democrats may have to make 
a new estimate of their party's pulling power 
in the agricultural States of the Midwest, the 
East, and South. 

Also, enrlier in the year, and, indeed, more 
recently, President Eisenhower's foreign pol- 
icy was under heavy fire from the Democrats. 

They charged that the President was exert- 
ing no leadership; that things were at sixes 
and sevens, and that we had lost both pres- 
tige and all our friends, if we had ever had 
any, abroad, The sudden further develop- 
ment of the Middle East crisis, however, 
brought prompt and immediate action by 
President Eisenhower, who ordered the 
marines into Lebanon. Even after he had 
taken this necessary step, he was harshly 
criticized for imprudence which might hurl 
the world into a third world war. But that, 
too, has now changed. The Communist na- 
tions have taken no steps toward armed con- 
flict, although Khrushchev ordered military 
Maneuvers on the borders of Iran and Tur- 
key, in a further effort to frighten the na- 
tions of Europe and the United States. It 
did not work. The British sent thelr troops 
into Jordan. 


U. N. SITUATION CHANGES 


Now there is strong likelihood of a special 
meeting of the United Nations General As- 
sembly on the Middle East issue, possibly at- 
tended by heads of governments, Should 
such a meeting be attended by a measure 
of success in settling the Middle East prob- 
lem, and the world can breathe eusier, much 
of the credit will go to President Eisenhower. 
And another Democratic issue for the closing 
Campaign will have faded into insignificance. 

Since this country became immersed In the 
Middie East situation, the Sherman Adams- 
Bernard Goldfine incident, rated by the Dem- 
dorats as a first-class issue against the Eisen- 
hower administration and the GOP, has as- 
Sumed more correct proportions. The House 
investigating committee has tried desperately 
to tar Mr. Adams, the President’s first as- 
sistant at the White House. But it has failed 
to show ony corrupt action, or attempted 
action by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Goldfine, the Boston industrialist and 
the giver of many presents to many men, 
Democrats as well as Republicans, is still 
Under strong attack. However, Mr. Goldfine 

testified that he contributed even more 
Uberally to Democratic campaign funds thun 
to Republican. 

So far, the Democratic attempt to prove 
there is a mess in the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has not progressed. Undoubtedly 
the House committee will keep at It. Up to 
date. what it has disclosed is a pale picture 
M compared to the mess in Washington dur- 
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ing the last Democratic administration, when 
even the head man in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau was found to have transgressed. 

The Republicans, who were down in the 
dumps—far down—a few months ago have 
plucked up courage. Democrats are wonder- 
ing if everything is as rosy as they had be- 
lieved. Early in 1948 and far into the sum- 
mer the Democrats seemed in for a terrific 
defeat at the polls. Things changed in the 
last few weeks of that campaign. It could 
happen again. 


Public Power Magazine Calls Private 
Utility Lobbyists Arrogant, Cynical, and 
Hypocritical / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
weeks we have witnessed one of the 
most massive lobbying attempts of re- 
cent years in the effort of the private 
monopoly utilities to prevent the con- 
sideration by this body of the TVA self- 
financing bill. In this connection and 
under unanimous consent, I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the editorial 
in the August issue of Public Power 
which cogently and pointedly comments 
on the arrogance and hypocrisy of this 
attempt to cripple one of our great 
agencies and even to prevent debate on 
a measure which is essential to assure 
that 5 million of our people will be able 
to share the economic progress of the 
entire Nation. The editorial follows: 

New Wan ON PUBLIC POWER 

Ne ports of the recent Edison Electric In- 
stitute conyention Indicate that the private 
power companies have declared all-out war 
on all segments of public power. Speaker 
after speaker harangued against public 
power, and one wonders when this so-called 
statistical and fact-finding organization 
found time to devote to its avowed loftier 
purposes. 

It took little time after the EEI conven- 
tion for the power companies to implement 
thelr decision to wage allout war against 
public power. The recent hearings before 
the House Public Works Committee on the 
TVA revenue bond financing bill were one 
of the most arrogant, cynical and hypo- 
critical displays of massive economic (and 
hence political) power that has been wit- 
nessed in Washington for many years. 
These are strong words, but they are backed 
up by the facts. 

Massive economic power? This is proven 
by the unpuralleled aggregation of utility 
executives and their allies who jammed the 
hearing room for this spectacle. A number 
of veteran observers said that never before 
in their memory had so many high-ranking 
power company Officials appeared at a single 
congressional henring. No less than 25 
power company officials and their cohorts re- 
quested time to testify. These included 
presidents of some of the largest power com- 
panies in America, It is perhaps significant, 
too, that in the audience were Edgar H. 
Dixon, partner in the Dixon-Yates debacle; 
Edwin Vennard, managing director of the 
Edison Electric Institute; und top staf 
members of the National-Association of Elec- 
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tric Companies and the electric companies’ 
public information program, the lobbying 
and propaganda arms, respectively, of the 
private power industry. 

Arrogant? How else could you describe a 
coal company official's message to a United 
States Senator that he should not testify in 
favor of the TVA self-financing bill? 

Cynical? This is a mild word to use for the 
coal industry's opposition to the TVA bill. 
The coal Industry's position is perhaps a clas- 
sic example of biting the hand that feeds 
you. TVA is today the biggest single coal 
customer in the country. Moreover, its 
leadership in promoting electric house heat- 
ing has opened up vast new markets for coal 
through increased use of electricity. Yet, 
the coal industry argues against a bill that 
will assure the continued successful opera- 
tion of its largest customer. 

Perhaps the coal industry's position on this 
bill can be explained more logically by two 
other factors: First, the fact that the pri- 
vate power companies are the coal industry's 
biggest class of customers (and power com- 
pany suppliers have been known in the past 
to take up the cudgels for their clients); 
and, second, the fact that TVA's insistence 
on buying coal through competitive bidding 
has brought about a yardstick in utility coal- 
buying practices—a yardstick that has proven 
uncomfortable to the coal companies but 
beneficial to those electric utilities which 
truly want to keep their costs as low as 
possible. 

Hypocritical? For years the private power 
companies have been saying that TVA should 
stand on its own feet. But now that TVA 
has proposed a method by which it will go 
out in the private bond market for its capital 
and finance its program through bonds that 
will not be exempt from Federal taxes, the 
private power companies appear en masse to 
attempt to block such a program, 

Perhaps even more hypocritical is the 
sudden defense by some of the opponents of 
TVA of the appropriations process. To 
argue now for appropriations comes with 
poor grace from those who for years haye 
fought TVA appropriations tooth and nail, 
and who even now would fight bitterly 
against appropriations for TVA power 
facilities. 

The private utility campaign proves again 
that the power companies have only one ob- 
jective: to take every opportunity to strike 
a death blow against public power, equally 
on the local and Federal level. And lest one 
think that these companies may be against 
Federal power but are tolerant of local public 
Power. we should take note that some of 
the same companies whose officials testified 
against the TVA revenue bond plan were at 
the same time putting the squeeze on 
municipal systems in their own backyards 
(witness the case of Ohio Edison against 
Prospect, Ohio). 

It is to the credit of the majority of the 
members of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee that they saw through the argu- 
ments of the private power companies and 
approved the revenue bond financing bill, 
shortly after the close of hearings, by a vote 
of 19 to 15, and ft is hoped that the 
House will enact this important, construc- 
tive legislation, which was approved in the 
Senate by an overwhelming vote last year, 
before the adjournment of this session. 

Before continuing with such an extrava- 
gant campaign of vilification and this mas- 
sive display of economic power, the more 
sober-minded utility executives may want to 
ponder where this course of action will take 
them. If socialism ever comes to this coun- 
try, it will be brought in not by so-called 
public power zealots but by popular disgust 
with backward-looking,. seifigh groups whose 
tactics continually block more moderate 
programs designed to serve the people of 
the Nation, 
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The Danger of Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OY MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle by David Lawrence appearing in the 
Washington Star of August 7, entitled 
Appeasement Leads to Defeat.“ 
APPEASEMENT Lans TO Dryrar— Duras“ 

WARNING AGAINST LETTING Sovier THREATS 

WEAKEN Us CITED 


Sometimes In a few sentences in a public 
utterance there Is epitomized the whole back- 
ground of a crisis in the world. Secretary of 
State Dulles, speaking in Brazil this week, 
sald: 

“The international situation is critical. 
Atheistic, materialistic, and aggressive forces 
that would dominate all the world, talk bold- 
ly; they suggest that efforts to halt them will 
mean nuclear war. 

“We do not in fact believe they want war 
or would invoke war. No sane people want 
war, War would be for all an inexpressible 
disaster. 

“The question is whether their threats will 
cause us to weaken and give in and thus 
sacrifice the genuine Independence of nation 
after nation. That is not the path to peace. 
It is the road to war.” 

The foregoing is an eloquent answer to 
those critics here and abroad who frivolousiy 
exclaim that America has no foreign policy. 

It Ils a courageous answer to those who 
keep on giving the impression that the 
American people are terrorized and that 
there is only one thing to do—to make 
concession after concession to the Soviets 
and the Red Chinese as well as to their 
stooges in the Middle East. 

Many a so-called plan has been proposed 

ky-minded persons who seem to 
feel that the alternative to war is just plain 
surrender. They cloak their proposals in 
fancy phrases—indeed, they bring out the 
old cliches about neutralization of certain 
regions and talk glibly about bold and im- 
aginative ideas for revising American policy. 
But paths of appeasement lead only to the 
same goal—defeatism. 

For there are only two ways to try to 
maintain peace in the world. One of them 
involves military force, and this not always, 
but sometimes, means war. The other in- 
volves moral force, and this—when backed 
by a unified country and a willingness to 
use military force if every other effort falls 
could succeed in keeping peace. 

Some of the critics have derisively called 
this “brinkmanship.” They use the term 
because Dulles once endeavored to 
express the need for courage in foreign policy 
and said that sometimes it is necessary to 
go to the brink of war in order to avoid 
war. He did not mean that he would mere- 
ly resort to bluff. What he did mean is 
that, while it is imperative to exhaust every 
means of making a settlement, no nation 
which believes in the justness of its cause 
can avold going to the very brink of war, 
iteelf, if that is n to impress its 
adversary that it is deeply in earnest. 

There is a great advantage in applying 
moral force to the limit. If, for instance, 
war does come, it is then recognized by the 
people as the only choice left. Moral force 
means public discussion, good propaganda, 
debate in the forum of the United Nations 
General Assembly or in the press of the world 
or over the air waves. The theory is that 
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people will control the hand of a government 
that threatens war. This is logical up to 
the point where censorship and suppression 
of ideas by a totalitarian government build 
an insurmountable barrier to communication 
between peoples. 

Just now America has the most convinc- 
ing case a nation ever had in the interna- 
tional arena, The United States stands for 
maintenance of the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all nations and is 
willing to supply military might, if neces- 
sary, to uphold that principle. For this is 
the key to peace in the Middle East and in 
every other area. To condone aggression, 
direct or indirect, is eventually to invite a 
world war. 

America’s record is untarnished. Though 
engaged victoriously in two world wars to 
defend its interests, it has not annexed a 
single foot of territory. When it has landed 
Marines anywhere, the reason always has 
been to protect the lives and property of 
its own citizens. The United States sent 
military forces to the Middle East last month 
to accomplish two purposes—to protect 
American lives there and to help preserve 
the political independence of a small na- 
tion, thus demonstrating to the Communists 
and their allies that the people and Gov- 
ernment of this country are not pacifistic 
but ready to fight in the future as in the 
past for a just cause. 

The fact that America, itself, may be in 
military danger unless such a determined 
stand is taken now is not perhaps generally 
appreciated. It wasn't widely understood 
either during the 1930's when it was being 
said that in the battle between the democ- 
racies and fascism the frontiers in the de- 
fense of America may be in the Middle East. 

The United States has drawn a line in the 
Par East beyond which it has said the 
Communist forces must not advance. In an 
anslogous fashion—through the Truman 
and Eisenhower doctrines—notification has 
been given that communistic infiltration of 
free countries in Europe and the Middle East 
can reach a point where, if necessary, it 
will be challenged by arms. The hope is 
that peoples everywhere will perceive the 
real issue and restrain any dictatorship gov- 
ernments from taking chances in a delicate 
situation that could break down the peace 
of the world. 


United States in Mortal Danger, 
Lieutenant General Gavin States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following review of Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin's book entitled, 
“War and Peace in the Space Age,” 
with the review written by Mr. Orville 
Prescott, and which appeared in the 
TR York Times of Monday, August 11, 

“We are in mortal danger.” This grim 


statement is made by a man singularly well 


qualified to assess the nature and degree of 
our peril. Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, who 
retired last March from the Army he loved, 
felt that he could not speak his mind while 
under the restraint of its discipline. Now, 
as an angry, nriddle-aged ex-soldier, he has 
spoken it bluntly and passionately in a 
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frightening book that may be one of the 
important volumes of our time, War and 
Peace in the Space Age. 

General Gavin, who was a brilliant leader 
of parachute troops in Sicily, Normandy, 
and Germany in World War II, is no ordinary 
soldier. An intellectual who likes to quote 
poets, philosophers, economists, and histor- 
ians, he has thought long and hard about 
the Nation's problems of defense in the 
atomic age—soon to become the space age. 
General Gavin opinions are often caustic 
and violent. His criticisms of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and former Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson are savage. The depart- 
ment is accused of dilatory and muddled 
methods of decision making. 


DENUNCIATION OF INDECISION 


The general observes that the United 
States is years behind the Soviet Union in 
missile and satellite development and has 
only its own folly to thank for the plight. 
He says that we relied until recently upon 
manned bombers delivering nuclear bombs 
as a deterrent to war in an era when manned 
bombers had been made obsolete by surface- 
to-air missiles and that we wasted time and 
money on outmoded weapons and committed 
many other major mistakes. 

He denounces the establishment of a sep- 
arate Air Force, cuts in military budgets, re- 
ductions in military manpower, delay and 
confusion in launching a thorough missile 
and satellite program, the decision-making 
maze of the Defense Department and the 
pressure of industry for the continued man- 
ufacture of obsolete weapons. 

Asserting that the lethargic procedures of 
the Defense Department could delay a deci- 
sion for years, General Gavin continues: “All 
of the pleading and urging of those in uni- 
form * * * can be of little avall if the De- 
partment of Defense declines to act. Its 
inability to act stems, in the last analysis, 
directly from the fact that hundreds of 
civilians, many of them lacking competence 
in their assigned field, have now transposed 
themselves between the senior civilian Sec- 
retaries of the services and Congress and the 
Executive.” 

The civilian for whom General Gavin has 
the least regard is Secretary Wilson: “He 
tended to deal with his Chiefs of Staff as 
though they were recalcitrant union bosses, 
The thought struck me a number of times 
that Walter Reuther, under the circum- 
stances, would have been a more effective 
Chief of Staff than a professional soldier. 
As I heard another Chief of Staff say, He 
(Mr. Wilson) was the most uninformed man, 
and the most determined to remain so, that 
has ever been Secretary’.” 

The Soviet Union now has long, medium 
and shortrange nuclear missiles ready for 
action. The United States may overcome its 
lag, General Gavin says, but it will require 
an all-out effort and he is not certain that 
we are willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fice. And so for the first time in our history 
we have field armies deployed overseas con- 
fronted with weapons against which they 
can neither retaliate nor defend themselves. 


PREPARATION FOR LIMITED WARS 


Although strategic nuclear missile attacks 
on urban centers may come in world war 
III. General Gavin believes that limited wars 
like those in Korea and Indochina are more 
likely and that they will be fought with 
tactical missile nuclear weapons, Some of 
She ences Ne DOE wins meet eee 
to be fired from a man’s shoulder. To be 
prepared for such wars, the general suggests, 
many new weapons will be necessary: plastic 
drone reconnaissance planes, reconnaissance 
satellites, manned satellites, which he ex- 

missiles. 


Gavin predicts the use of ‘satellites as cam- 
eras, as communication centers, as weapons 
and even as antisatellite satellites. His fore- 
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casts are all dreadful and all convincing. He 
foresees the day when a United Nations force 
could control outer space, but suggests that 
if the United Nations should not undertake 
to do this we must be able to do so our- 
selves. od 

War and Peace in the Space Age is a 
brutally realistic work based upon one fun- 
damentgl assumption: that the Soviet 
Union is at war with the West right now. 
A limited war probably seems a reasonable 
risk to the Kremlin, General Gavin reasons, 
but not a general war. He adds: “If we 
cannot afford to fight limited wars then we 
cannot aford to survive, for that is the kind 
of war we will be confronted with. That is 
the only kind that we can afford to fight. 
There ts but one way to deal with such a 
war, and that is by having superior means 
at hand to respond to the aggression, swiftly 
and severely.” And he contends that we do 
not have such means now. 

In addition to Its often rather technical 
milltary facts and arguments, this book 
contains a brief account of General Gavin's 
youth and Army career and an able analysis 
of Soviet military theory and capacities, 


South Sends an SOS 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 


August 11, 1958, edition of the Shelby 


Daily Star, Shelby, N. C., has a yery 
fine editorial in connection with the 
efforts that have been made recently 
to have a farm bill considered in the 
House. 

The Star editorial entitled “South 
Sends an SOS" points up the fact 
that it is the textile industry and the 
farmer who will suffer if the House fails 
to take action on a farm bill at this 
session. I believe the editorial will be of 
interest to every Member of the House, 
and I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 5 

SouTH BENDS AN SOS 

Members of the House of Representatives 
will be doing the textile industry and the 
cotton farmers of the South a grave dis- 
Service if they adjourn without passing a 
new farm bill, 

It appears that House Members want to 
give up on the farm bill because they failed 
to muster a two-thirds vote to pass it under 
A suspension of the rules. Speaker Sam 
Ravaurgn has stated that as far as he is 
concerned farm legislation for this session 
of Congress is dead. 

It's all right with us if Speaker RAYBURN 
and his fellow Democrats want to be piqued 
at Secretary Ezra Taft Benson and the Re- 
publicans for the opposition which defeated 
the bill. 

But in the process they're cutting off a 
couple af prominent noses in the South to 
splte thé Republicans’ face. We're speaking, 
of course, of our textile industry and our 
cotton farming. 

Alternative to the passing of a farm bill 
will be a serious cutback in cotton acreage, 
already dangerously low. It will mean a 
Turther market setback for cotton and 
Strengthening of synthetics competition. 

True, acreage reduction will raise the price 
of cotton (hurting cotton textiles in the 
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process) and one might get the impression 
that this would help the cotton farmer. But 
it will actually work against his interests. 

Anything which hurts the sale of cotton 
products hurts the farmer who produces. 
Furthermore, to leave cotton and rice 
farmers with overly rigid quotas for next 
year will hurt the farmers themselyes—not 
Benson and the Republicans. — 

Lack of a new farm bill would mean a 22- 
percent cutback in cotton acreage to Cleve- 
land County alone. 

Speaker RAYBURN and Chairman HAROLD 
Cooter, Democrat of North Carolina, of the 
House Agriculture Committee, need to take 
the bull by the horns and do battle for 
their fellow Democrats in North Carolina 
and elsewhere in the South, 

These two House leaders are still free to 
seek a rule under which the bill could be 
freely debated and, we hope, passed by ma- 
jority vote. There ts clearly a majority in 
the House in favor of granting the cotton 
and rice farmers acreage relief next year. 

To throw in the sponge now in the hope 
that the Republicans will get the blame 
would be meaningless. House Democrats 
should forget anger and politics and battle 
for the farmers who stand to be hurt. 

Bring the bill back out. Get it debated 
and amended as the House desires. Chances 
are it will pass in some form and could 
then be reconciled with the Senate version 
in conference. 

But, please, for the sake of the cotton tex- 
tile industry and our cotton farmers, do not 
be content to say: “The Republicans did it 
w you.” 

It can be undone. 


Saline Water Program 


SPEECH 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, on August 
12, 1958, during the discussion of the 
joint resolution—Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 135—which provides for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of 5 demonstration plants for 
testing and laboratory work and the dis- 
covery, if possible, of ways and means to 
produce water suitable for agricultural, 
industrial, and domestic use and any 
other likewise beneficial uses, I was at 
that moment unable to participate in the 
debate on the floor of the House, but was 
graciously extended unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the subject. 

Therefore, Mr, Speaker, I accept this 
opportunity to state my wholehearted 
support of this legislation. I not only 
congratulate and compliment our com- 
mittee in bringing this to our attention 
at this time, but I congratulate them on 
the apparent thoroughness with which 
they have produced for our information 
basic material and factual data upon 
which it is apparent the committee 
knows and believes we can rely. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first came to this 
great legislative body 12 years ago I 
brought with me a specific and dili- 
gent interest in this subject .matter. 
Shortly after my arrival I authorized a 
bill in this House of Representatives 
along somewhat the same lines as Sen- 
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ate Joint Resolution 135, and the legis- 
lation introduced in this body by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from California: 
to wit, Messrs. ENGLE, TEAGUE, HOLIFIELD, 
WItson, and ROOSEVELT, as well as by 
Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. Being from- 
California as we are, it is quite natural 
that we should be vigilantly interested 
and active in cooperation on any worthy 
program which would help relieve the 
water problem in my native State of 
California. Its rapidly growing popula- 
tion; with its expansion of all types of 
industry, and also with the rapidly ex- 
tending and demanding agricultural uses 
of water, it is self-evident that Cali- 
fornia must have some relief from an 
on-pressing and tragic result if there is 
no relief available in the next several 
years. Additional fresh-water sources 
and supplies simply must be found. Not 
only does this statement apply to Cali- 
fornia but to many other States as well. 
The water problem is not an individual 
State problem, it is a nationwide prob- 
lem. No doubt a sound and wise and 
extended use of our natural water 
sources would be of further benefit than 
they are at present, but even that sup- 
ply would normally be sharply limited 
and found inadequate as a sourcé of na- 
tional supply. Therefore, to find ways 
and means to economically and prac- 
tically produce saline water is an essen- 
tial element and factor for us to give con- 
tinuous attention to. The $10 million in 
this legislation involved is but a drop in 
the bucket. To illustrate, I think my 
memory is correct in stating that that 
portion of California commonly known 
as southern California by itself and 
alone financed the expenditure of about 
$220 million to bring fresh potable water 
from the fairly distant Colorado River 
in order to supply our reservoirs and to 
keep on tap this fresh water supply 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
survival of humankind, as well as agri- 
cultural products, 


Having lived for many years on the 
seashore of the blue Pacific at Long 
Beach, Calif., I frequently used to dream 
of the time when it would be found prac- 
tical to produce from those waves beat- 
ing themselves on the beautiful seacoast 
beaches of California potable water 
available to mankind and beast and 
agriculture, too. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of this bill have given such a thorough- 
going explanation thereof that I will not 
speak longer on the subject at this time. 
I repeat that I cordially support the pas- 
sage of this bill and urge all Members to 
do so. 


Are We Headed for Dayton, Tenn., Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 
Mr. WRIGHT.. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a sermon delivered last Sunday 


i 
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at the New York Avenue Presbyterian 

Chuch, by the Reverend Dr. Ernest T. 

Campbell, minister of the First Presby- 

terion Church, of York, Pa.: 

ARE WX HEADED ror DAYTON, TENN., AGAIN? 
(By Rev. Dr. Ernest T. Campbell) 

Back in the year 1925 the most talked 
about community in the United States was a 
small town in northeastern Tennessee. The 
name of the town was Dayton, a guiet agrar- 
jan community, capital of Rhea County, 
boasting at that time a population of about 
one thousand, Some have referred to it 
facetiously as the buckle on the Bible belt. 

Dayton was catapulted into fame or no- 
toriety (as you will) by a court trial that 
pitted the State of Tennessee against one 


John Scopes. In March of 1925 the State 


legislature had passed a law forbidding the 
in public schools of anything which 
denies the story of the creation of man as 
taught in the Bible and the teaching instead 
that man is descended from a lower form 
of animal. John Scopes, a young school- 
teacher, had allegedly broken the law. 

The trial was billed as a “to the death“ 
struggle between science and religion. Ex- 
citement was whipped to a whitened heat 
when the news broke that William Jennings 
Bryan, the peerless orator would be the lead- 
ing voice of the prosecution, and Clarence 
Darrow, the wiley, crafty, criminal lawyer 
from Chicago, the dominant voice of the 
defense. 

The Scopes trial was a sad chapter in the 
history of American Protestantism. Why 
sad? Did not the prosecution win? True 
enough, the State won its case. The trial 
Wore on from July 10 to 21 and climaxed in 
a verdict of guilty against the defendant. 
So shaky was the evidence sgainst Scopes, 
however, that the penalty exacted was noth- 
ing more than token, a mere $100 fine. Fur- 
thermore, the victory was short-lived. Two 
years later the State appellate court reviewed 
the case and reversed the decision. 

Why sad? Sad, because in the minds of 
the general public the position that the 
State took was assumed to be the Christian 
position. In fact, the legislature that passed 
the controversial law reflected the convic- 
tions of but a small right-wing minority. 

Sad, too, because nothing really vital was 
at stake. Far from being science versus the 
Bible, it was science versus one man's inter- 
pretation of the Bible. In the 17th century 
A. D. Bishop Ussher had attempted a chron- 
ology of the Scriptures. With the limita- 
tions under which he worked, he did an 
admirable job. He overstepped his cnuse, 
however, when he stated flatly that God had 
created the world in 4004 B. C. Bryan and 
his colleagues seemed bent on making this 
date stand up. 

There can never be a tension between 
legitimate science and legitimate religion 
since God is one and cannot contradict Him- 
self, It is a matter of domain. To science 
it is given to tell us the when and the how 
of creation: The Bible tells us Who—"In the 
beginning God." ‘The creation narratives in 
Genesis do not have to be taken literally to 
be taken seriously. 

And the Scopes trial was a sad event for 
us in that it depicted the Christian as a 
reactionary against truth. Scientists and 
philosophers alike suffered during the Middle 
Ages at the hands of a church to whom new 
modes of thought were heresies. We had 
come to expect something nobler from de- 
scendants of the Reformation. Where had 
freedom of inquiry gone? 

The play. Inherit the Wind is based on the 
drama that unfolded in the Dayton court- 
room. Toward the end of the first scene 
in the second act Brady (Bryan) and Drum- 
mond (Darrow) meet alone where tomor- 
row the trial will begin. Brady says with 
genuine warmth, “We were such good friends 


once. I was always glad of your support. 
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What happened between us? Why is It, my 
old friend, that you have moved so far away 
from me?” Drummond's reply is perceptive, 
“All motion is relative. Perhaps it is you 
who have moved away by standing still.” 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes anclent good uncouth. 
They must ever up and onwards 
Who would keep abreast of truths”, 


The Scopes trial was a sad chapter in 
the history of American Protestantism. Bet- 
ter that it never should have happened. But 
why bring it up today? We do so because 
of signs abroad that we are headed for Day- 
ton, Tenn, again. In 1925 science was 
made the whipping boy for all that was un- 
holy, In some circles of Christian thought 
today science is again being blamed for the 
woes of humanity. Reactionaries are with 
us still. 

Science, of course, has worked some pro- 
found changes in the life of every one of 
us. We do not communicate or travel as 
we used to. Our health is protected by new 
and superior methods. Our military de- 
fenses are different from those that our fa- 
thers raised. The atom has yielded up its 
power. The privacy of outer space has been 
plerced. And the end is not yet. 

How should a Christian respond to such 
an hour? There is, I feel, a right way and 
a wrong way. The wrong way is one of 
childish condemnation. A radio preacher 
whom I chanced to hear recently revealed 
his mental poverty when he said, Man is 
overreaching himself by attempting to travel 
in outer space. Had God wanted man to 
venture into these yonder regions, he would 
have equipped him for the experience.” The 
speaker went on to affirm his belief that 
only when the Christian ts clothed upon 
with a resurrection body will interplanetary 
travel be possible. 

This view, I contend, is puerillty of the 
simplest kind. Finless, we have learned to 
negotiate the ocean depths. Wingless, we 
have learned to fly through the air. Outer 
space could well be the next to fall. 

Such obscurantism denies the God-given 
faculty of curlosity. Pat Miller of Life mag- 
azine asked Albert Einstein if he would 
give his son, William, a word of advice before 
the young man went to college. The incom- 
parable physicist replied, “Young man, 
never lose a holy curiosity." Holy, because 
God gives it. The truths of the universe do 
not lie on the surface where the indifferent 
may gather them. They are buried deep (or 
high) to tease and whet and challenge our 
curiosity, 

The early chapters of Genesis reveal that 
God who engineered this universe enjoined 
upon man two responsibilities: To dominate 
the earth, and give names to every living 
thing. Science to this day continues to sub- 
due the earth for man's good and classify 
the data that research has uncovered. No 
diecipline can be faulted for following a 
deine directive. 

T suspect that the protesting radio preach- 
er was just fed up with change. How much 
more comfortable to stay as we are. It is 


not easy to adjust to changes that come in 


torrents. The boys at Annapolis say of the 
new submarines that they come up only 
cften enough to allow the crew to reenlist. 
In this age of intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, Russin is but 18 minutes away from 
the United States. Such developments leave 
us breathless. But we can no more hold 
back the tides of progress than we can the 
tides of the sea. 

There is a response more worthy of a 
Christian. Such a response would include 
three stcps. First, we should not let our- 
selves or our generation forget that sclence 
is not total, but partial. It is not the be all 
or end all of life. While it can work won- 
ders, there is much that it cannot do. It 
labors under some severe limitations. 


Science can build a gorgeous house, but 
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sclence cannot make that house a home. 
Science can give us fabulous schools com- 
plete to the latest appointments, but science 
cannot make scholars of the pupils that 
attend. Science can hold before us the 
promise of increased longevity, but science 
cannot tell a discouraged soul why he should 
want to live longer. Science can deal with 
the symptoms of my guilt, but science cannot 
reach in and down to remove the rooted 
cause. 

There is more to life than science, another 
side. It is heartening.to remember that 
M. I. T., the mecca of all technological 
studies, has a dean of humanities. Life has 
its goals, its purposes, its nobility, its poetry, 
its music, its Immeasurables, and its God. 

Secondly, we should never forget that it 
is God's world that is being explored. I un- 
derstand that a quiet tension has existed for 
some years between the pure scientist and 
the applied, between the man who labors 
In unspectacular research and the man who 
converts the gains of science into market- 
able conveniences. Back in 1879 Profes- 
sor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, 
said in an address to his fellow physicists: 
“He who makes two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, is the benefactor of 
mankind; but he who obscurely worked to 
find the laws of such growth is the intel- 
lectual superior as well as the greater bene- 
factor of the two.” And the Christian goes 
on to afirm that the God who invested the 
universe with such discoverable laws and 
energies is infinitely greater than both. 

J. B. Phillips in one of his books pro- 
Poses @ test that a friend of mine who is 
president of a midwestern university tried 
out, He visited a classroom of seniors and 
asked the question, “Does God understand 
radar?" With but one or two exceptions, 
the answer was No.“ How can we be so 
naive. The creation cannot outgrow its 
creator, Call the planets by name or by 
number, the whole incredible host, and the 
Christinn accounts for them each one as 
part of the all things made by Him with- 
out whom nothing was made. He's got the 
whole world—the exposive expansive, ever- 
changing, volatile world—He's got the whole 
world in His hands. 

Finally, we should meet the hour in which 
we live with a renewed determination to be 
more fully Christian than we have ever 
been before. The pity of our age is not that 
the scientist has been too scientific, but 
that we Christians have not been Christian 
enough, There is a truth that our genera- 
tion needs to hear from our lips, and an at- 
titude that it yearns to see alive in us. 

The truth ts that men can be renewed into 
the likeness of their God. It is man’s des- 
tiny to be over nature and under God. We 
have majored in the first and forgotten the 
second. Consequently, human nature—and 
not sclence—is the real culprit. Men are 
not what they ought to be because they are 
not God's. 

It is ours to tell the world of Christ who 
makes a specialty of transforming men and 
women and bringing them back to God. 
This is good news for dark days, that the liar 
can become honest, the miser gencrous, 
the self-seeking self-giving, the drunkard 
sober, the proud humble, and the crooked 
straight. 

And the attitude that our fellows yearn 
to sec In us is one of compassionate care and 
understanding. Science is so impersonal. 
It cares for no man as such. Busily it charts 
trends, computes avcrages, and conducts re- 
search in cold, antiseptic objectivity. But 
people are still people, and they need to be 
wanted and loved. Many are lost for want 
of the touch of a hand made warm by 
Christ. Scientific advances will never render 
such concern obsolete. 

Alexander Irvine has given us a memori- 
ble picture of his mother in the book, My 
Lady of the Chimney Corner. Born to pov- 
erty she makes a Christian home of a sparse 
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cottage in a fishing village tn Ireland's 
County Antrim. Her favorite chair is a 
rocker by the hearth. To this chair her 
townsfolk come in time of need. 

On one occasion a neighbor lady, Eliza- 
beth, lost her grown son in an accident at 
sea. With her heart to the point of break 
ing she goes instinctively to Anna. Anna 
tells her to kneel by the bed and pray for 
comfort, This done, the woman asks, “And 
what shall I say to Him now?” “Ask Him 
to lay His hand upon your head in biess- 
ing.” Elizabeth doubts that God would go 
so far for her, but she prays. And as she 
does, Anna lays her hand on.the sobbing 
woman's head. Elizabeth rises to her feet, 
a new light in her face, “What was it like?“ 
Anna asks. “Why it was soft and gentle 
Uke the fall of a leaf in autumn. And, 
Anna, it felt just like your hand.“ 

Anna replies, “The hand was mine but 
it was God's too. God takes a han' wher- 
ever He can find it, an’ jist dizz what He 
likes wi’ it. Sometimes He takes a bishop's 
hand, an' lays it on a child's head in bene- 
diction; then He takes the han’ of a docther 
t relieve pain, th’ han’ of a mother t’ guide 
her child, an' sometimes He takes the han’ 
of an auld craither like me t give a bit 
of comfort to a neighbor. But they're all 
hans touch't by His spirit, and His spirit 
is everywhere lukin for han's to ure.“ > 

Does He have the promise of your hands 
in this grand and awful hour? 


The New York Times Inspired Cuban 
Unrest and Interference in Cuba’s In- 
ternal Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I again 
Warn that the New York Times, and 
Others who are knowingly or naively un- 
knowingly part and parcel of the Com- 
munist line in this country are prop- 
agandizing to upset our friendly rela- 
tions with legally established govern- 
ments in the Caribbean, causing inter- 
national complications, and harming our 
defense plans in that area. 

Appearing in a wirephoto of the Asso- 
ciated Press is Fidel Castro's brother, 


- Who kidnaped some 50 United States 


servicemen and citizens, together with 
his chief lieutenant, Argentine National 
Ernesto Guevara, known as Che Gue- 
Vara. The Time magazine in a previous 
Special interview with Fidel Castro ad- 
mitted this Che Guevara was a Commu- 
nist follower. 

Has the New York Times ever disap- 
Proved of the kidnaping of United 
States servicemen and citizens? Does 
the New York Times forget that kid- 
Naping in the United States is a Fed- 
eral offense punishable by death? Is 
Not the dual editorial policy of the New 
York Times piling problems upon the 
United States Armed Forces responsi- 
ble for the defense of the Caribbean? Is 
not. the New York Times willingly or 
unwittingly conforming to the policy of 
Russia to create strife, diversions, and 
distractions to United States military 
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commanders, in this very important part 
of our hemispheric defense of the Carib- 
bean and the Americas? 

Mr. Franz Pick, editor of Pick’s World 
Currency Report, of New York, has this 
to say: 

Cuban peso. The Banco Nacional de Cuba 
has once more conserved the value of the 
peso, Cuban bank note circulation has in- 
creased only 4 percent and is covered by 91 
percent ln gold and dollars. Cuba's debts are 
rather small: They amount to about 860 
million pesos, or 136 pesos per capita. Cuba's 
national income of about 2 billion pesos, or 
312 pesos per capita, is the highest in Latin 
America. s 


The peso is at par with the American 
dollar. Does the New York Times wish 
to wreck such a record as it tried to do 
by its propaganda during Castro’s war 
of nerves and shootings in April 1958, 
when a run on the Cuban banks was 
stopped by the strong financial position 
and resources of Cuba's equivalent to cur 
Federal Reserve System, the Banco Na- 
cional de Cuba? 

Will the New York Times ever realize 
that if orderly processes of government 
in Cuba are upset, the United States then 
would have great trouble appeasing 6 
million Cubans thrown into turmoil by 
the results of the Times’ propaganda 
campaign, producing unrest, trouble, and 
anarchical conditions in the Caribbean, 
to the heart’s content of Russia and her 
Communist and pinko sympathizers? 

Will the New York Times realize that 
Cuba is one of the few nations that do 
not come to us with hands extended for 
loans and giveaway funds because Cuba 
has a self-sustaining government? 

The New York Times, a rabid fan of 
Fidel Castro, and some of those Castro 
fans at the State Department who fol- 
low its line of thinking are not playing 
only with propaganda, interests and di- 
plomacy but are playing dangerously 
with. fire and by lack of foresight aiding 
Russia’s aims to establish a bridgehead. 
in the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I shall insert an editorial 
from one of America’s great newspapers, 
the Charleston News and Courier, under 
date of August 3. 1958, exposing the part 
of the New York Times in this unwar- 
ranted and persistent attack on a friend- 
ly government and people and on the 
purposes of United States defense in the 
Caribbean: 

From the News and Courler, Charleston 
(S. C.) Sunday, August 3, 1958] 
UNITED STATES YIELDING To CUBAN Reset DE- 
MAND SMACKS OF INFORMAL RECOGNITION 

In reporting the removal of United States 
marines from an outpost in Cuba, the Asso- 
ciated Press sald the action was designed to 
correct a touchy diplomatie situation. 

The marines, 6 or 8 of them at a time, 
were sent at the request of the Cuban Goy- 
ernment to protect the waterworks which 
serves the United States Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. The waterworks are situated 
in the area where Fidel Castro's rebels op- 
erate. The rebels said assignment of the 
marines guard was an “Invasion of the sov- 
erelgn territory of Cuba.” 

‘The withdrawal of the marines in response 
to Castro's objections raises a question 
whether the State Department has given 
diplomatic recognition to the rebels. 

As far as we know, the State Department 
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itself has not used the term “diplomacy” 
in connection with its dealings with Castro. 
Nevertheless, it appears that the AP has 
recognized the Department’s actions as a 
kind ordinarily reserved for dealings with 
legally recognized regimes. 

The State Department has not indenti- 
fied the channels through which it main- 
tains communication with the rebels. 
Judging from the speed with which Castro 
followers are able to make themselyes heard 
in Washington, it seems possible that they 
have some sort of secret ambassador in this 
country. ‘ 

The rebels, of course, have well-known 
friends on the mainland. To put it another 
way, President Batista has enemies who have 
allled themselves with the rebels. 

Among his enemies is the New York Times, 
& newspaper whose influence in some parts of 
Washington is conceded. When dispatch of 
the Marines to the waterworks was first an- 
nounced, the Times said that Castro's word of 
honor not to permit his men to bomb the 
waterworks should be accepted as protection 
in place of the Marines. Long after the Times 
editorial was written—long enough for a copy 
to have reached the hills of Oriente Prov- 
ince—the rebel protest was announced, 

Is the Times 4 secret ambassador for Cas- 
tro in Washington? 

If such is the case, that will explain why 
the Times denies the right of the United 
States to protect its interests in Cuba while 
supporting the same right in Lebanon. 

The Marines have the same right to guard 
the waterworks that serves Guantanamo Bay 
that they have to occupy Beirut. In both 
cases they were invited in by friendly gov- 
ernments in trouble with rebels. It makes 
no more sense to pull guards away from 
the waterworks to please Castro than it 
would to pull United States troops out of 
Lebanon to satisfy the Lebanese rebels. 

If the State Department has recognized 
another government in Cuba beside the one 
with headquarters in the Capitol at Havana, 
it should come out and say 89. 


Unity in Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Thomas R. Phillips, military analyst for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, in an inter- 
esting and provocative editorial of 
August 12, 1958, raises some questions 
concerning the adequacy of our military 
service schools to produce a sufficient 
number of properly qualified officers to 
serve as staff of unified commands, for 
duty in the Defense Department and 
with the Joint Staff, for joint. military 
missions and military assistance advisory 
groups in foreign countries, and for tech- 
nical liaison at installations of the other 
services, such as the missile ranges at 
Cape Canaveral and, White Sands, 
N. Mex. 

General Phillips points out that uni- 
fication in the Armed Forces is more & 
matter of spirit and attitude than of 
organization. 

He further points out that no indi- 
vidual or group at the Department of 
Defense level or in the Joint Staff has 
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any defined responsibility for planning 
interservice education and experience. 

General Phillips takes a major premise 
from a statement made by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur that “if the boys fight to- 
gether, they must be trained together, 
and the training should begin at the 
earliest time.” And that real unity in 
operations is impossible without unity of 
training at the early stages before the 
officers’ minds are set. 

He also states that a competent au- 
thority estimates "that requirements for 
officers qualified for joint staff and com- 
mand duty have multiplied 20 times since 
the end of the last war. He maintains 
that interservice education at the upper 
level is able to supply only a small per- 
centage of officers needed with adequate 
training for joint staff and command 
duty.” General Phillips states, “the 
total gaining such experience and educa- 
tion is thus about 1 percent of the officers 
in the armed services.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is a subject of vital 
importance to the Nation and it is de- 
serving of study. The educational proc- 
ess should equip individuals to take their 
places in society in their chosen fields. 
Does the present military service training 
setup adequately equip its graduates to 
do their work in unified commands and 
in other situations where unity in spirit 
is a prerequisite? General Phillips’ edi- 
torial follows: 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Tues- 
day, August 12, 1958 
MILITARY UNIFICATION APPROVED, BUT PENTA- 

GON MAKES No PLANS FOR [INTERSERVICE 

Epucarion—InNguiy Dtscrosxs THat No 

INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP Has DEFINED RESPON- 

SIBILITY FOR WHAT MANY CONSIDER Most 

IMPORTANT ASPECT OF UNIFIED DEFENSES 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S. 
Army (retired) ) 


WasuIncron.—Unification in the Armed 
Forces is more a matter of spirit and attitude 
than of organization. * 

Investigation in the Pentagon reveals that 
no individual or group at the Department of 
Defense level or in the Joint Staff has any 
defined responsibility for planning inter- 
service education and experience. 

Steps to improve the receptivity of officers 
to unification and to break down the paro- 
chial loyalties to one service and lack of un- 
derstanding of other services are considered 
essential before unification becomes a fact. 

No one disagrees with the President's state- 
ment that separate ground, sea, and air war- 
fare is gone forever,’ and that “peacetime 
preparatory and organizational activity must 
conform to this fact.“ 

Few will disagree with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur's testimony before the Congress that 
“if the boys fight together, they must be 
trained together, and the training should 
begin at the earliest possible time.“ 

While the President has recelyed from the 
Congress the legislative authority to reorgan- 
ize the Defense Department, no new atten- 
tion has been given in the Pentagon to the 
more important problem of increasing the 
acquaintance of all officers with those of the 
other services, nor of expanding interservice 
education and training. 


TWO MAIN ASPECTS 


The problem can be broken down auto two 
main aspects: 

1. To acquaint cadets and young officers 
with their contemporaries in the other serv- 
ices and to give them a basic understanding 
of the other services’ trnditions, missions, 
Weapons, methods, capabilities, and limita- 
tions; and 
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2. To give joint training to officers, after 
they have become thoroughly grounded in 
the techniques of their own service—estl- 
mated to require 10 or 12 years—to fit them 
for duty on the staff of unified commands, 
for duty in the Defense Department and with 
the joint staff, for joint military missions 
and military assistance advisory groups in 
foreign countries, and for technical liaison 
at installations of the other services, such as 


the missile ranges at Cape Canaveral, Fla, 


and White Sands, N. Mex. 

These are problems that require no legis- 
lation, Arranging for cross-service educa- 
tion and experience can he done entirely 
within the adminstrative authority of the 
Defense Department. Many believe that 
this aspect of unification is far more impor- 
tant than any organizational framework. 
Nevertheless it has been almost entirely 
neglected. 

Oddly enough, the greatest effort has been 
made where it is precisely the most difficult 
to find the necessary time—for the cadets in 
the United States Military and Naval Acad- 
emiles. These institutions are primarily en- 
geged in giving basic education at the under- 
graduate level. Military training and edu- 
cation must be imposed on top of an arduous 
college course. 2 

THREE-WAY APPROACIE 


The Military and Naval Academies have 
met the need for interservice acquaintance 
and understanding in three ways: 

1. Near the end of the third year all the 
cadets.spend a weekend, from Thursday 
afternoon to Sunday afternoon, exchanging 
places with a cadet from the other Academy. 
Every cadet has this experience—he sleeps 
in the other man’s dormitory, he attends 
his classes and he participates in his place 
in his opposite number's social activities. 

2. In the summer or late spring of, their 
third year all the cadets yisit installations 
of the other service. 


3. The two Academies hold joint maneuv-_ 


ers for all the cadets who have finished 
their third year, in the summer between 
the third and fourth years. 

Discussions were initiated in April by the 
commandants of Military and Naval Acad- 
emies with the commandants of the Alr 
Force Academy and the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy to extend their program to cover all 
four academies. 

At present 25 percent of the graduates 
of the Military and Naval Academies are 
commissioned in the Air Force. After the 
Air Force Academy starts graduating officers 
an optional 1214 percent will be author- 
ized to transfer to another service on gradu- 
ation, 

The Academy program hns been highly 
successful and the cadets approve it en- 
thustastically, But only a small percentage 
of the officers in the Armed Forces are grad- 
uates from military academies. f 


OTHERS NEGLECTED 


Little, or nothing, is programed to carry on 
the excellent Academy acquaintance, experi- 
ence, and cross-service education program 
until an officer has had 15 or 20 years of 
service, at which time he becomes eligible 
for joint training at senior service schools. 

By this time many of them have developed 
a harrow one-service loyalty and education, 
and joint staff work comes too late to change 
the parochialism of many. 

A majority of military oMcials with whom 
the Post-Dispatch has discussed the problem 
of cross-service acqaintance and experience 
for Junior officers agree, as a generalization, 
that it would be a good thing. But they also 
gree that administratively the solution Is 
very difficult, 

There are many who feel that too much 
time is already spent in service schools by 
officers. They look with horror on the idea 
of taking a young officer nway from his Job 
for a few months for service with another 
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component of the Armed Forces for acquaint- 
ance and experience. 

It would be difficult to place several thou- 
sand young Army and Air Force officers an- 
nually with the Navy for temporary duty on 
ships for example—hard to do without them 
in many units, and very difficult for the 
Navy to accommodate them on ships. 

EXCHANGE IS FEASIBLE 


Nevertheless, such an exchange for a brief 
period is feasible. What is needed, and Is 
lacking, is a wider appreciation at the high- 
est levels in the Pentagon that such action Is 
essential if real unification is to come about 
in less than a generation. (It took the gen- 
efation between World War I and World 
War II for the Army to unify itself.) 

For senior officers, although for many it is 
too late for the education to take, more 
opportunity for joint education and joint 
duty is available. At the Army's Command 
and General Staff College and the Air Force's 
Air Staff College (the Navy has no equiva- 
lent school), there are instructors from the 
other services to give courses on their 
services. 

Unfortunately, many officers are not en- 
thusiastic about this duty and shun it, so 
that often the most able officers, who should 
bs given such assignments, are Just the ones 
who ayoid them, 

These schools have a small quota of stu- 
dents, 12 from each of the other services, 
Army Officers take such assignments avidly, 
but the Navy and Air Force have difficulty 
filling thelr quotas. 

At the senior service colleges, the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force War Colleges, the an- 
nual quota from the other services is 10 
each. 

There are three joint senior service 
schools: The National War College, the 
Armed Forces Staff College, and the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces. The 
Armed Forces Staff College has two 6-month 
courses annually with 378 students divided 
equally among the services. 


OTHER COLLEGE QUOTAS 


The National War College and the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces conduct 
courses of 10 months and take 99 and 120 
students, respectively, annually from the 
three services. 

Thus cross-service education in the mill- 
tary service school system is being given to 
about 660 officers annually out of a total of 
more than 260,000 officers. 

It is estimated that about 2,000 other om- 
cers are on joint duty in the Pentagon, uni- 
fied commands, military missions, and mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups. The total 
gaining such experience and education 1s 
thus about 1 percent of the officers in the 
armed services. 

One competent authority estimates that 
requirements for officers qualified for joint 
staff and command duty have multiplied 20 
times since the end of the last war, He 
maintains that interservice education at the 
upper level is able to supply only a small 
percentage of officers needed with adequate 
training for jolnt staff and command duty. 

His solution for a minimum start Is to 
double the capacity of the Armed Forces 
Staff College. The facilities are not avall- 
abie and would require appropriations. 

There are some easy and simple ways of 
getting officers of the separate services to 
work together. These are not large in scope, 
but still useful. The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and the State Department all conduct sepa- 
rate language schools. These could be com- 
bined in one with great advantage in in- 
struction and economy. The students from 
the three services would have a year of close 
association with their brother officers of the 
other services, 


PREVIOUS RECOMMENDATIONS 


The same combination can be made in 
separate service information schools, intelll- 
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geuce schools, counter-intelligence schools, 
military police training schools, and the like. 
The number is legion, 

The Gerow Board in 1946 recommended 
the establishment of a joint national security 
university with five coordinate colleges: ad- 
ministrative college; intelligence college, na- 
tional war college; industrial college; and 
State Department college. The réquirements 
today for joint education parallel those at 
the time of this report, except that they are 
much more urgent. No positive action was 
taken on the recommendations. 

Many experts belſeve that the whole sub- 
ject urgently requires attention. However, 
few in the Pentagon are concerned about it. 
But, there is a definite body of opinion that 
unification will continue to drag, regardless 
of changes in organization, until a majority 
of officers are able to get cross-service ac- 
quaintance, experience and education. 


The Bang-Jensen Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


‘| HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing up a previous insertion in the RECORD 
on the case of Mr. Bang-Jensen, I wish 
to include hereunder another -article 
from the Brooklyn Tablet under date of 
July 26,1958; which I think is important 
to all of us Members, and I think the 
people would be interested to know what 
has happened in this Shocking case. 

The article follows: 

Derams CrAsH Procram To Ger Mr. BANG- 
JENSEN—CHARACTER. ASSASSINATION 
FLAGRANT VIOLATIONS OF DUE PROCESS 
Crrep—Travesty oF JUSTICE—ME&ANWIIULE 
ATTEMPTS IN U. N. To SABOTAGE ANTI-ReD 
Report Go UNPUNISHED 

(By Don Zirkel) 

The Bang-Jensen story is understandable 
only if one is aware first, that there are 
Communists in the United Nations whose 
loyalty is not to the international organiza- 
tion but to the international conspiracy; and 
second, that Mr. Pov] Bang-Jensen is an in- 
telligent, dedicated and resourceful anti- 
rere and for that reason must be 

es 2 

It was the good fortune of the free world 
to have Mr, Bang-Jensen appointed in Janu- 
ary, 1957, as deputy secretary of the U. N. 
committee to investigate the Russian ageres- 
Sion which followed the Hungarian anti- 


— Communist revolution of 1956, 


SABOTAGING THE REPORT 


The Reds“ job, naturally, was to sabotage 


and smear the committee's investigation, its 
Teport and its authors, particularly Mr. 
Bang-Jensen, This is the story of their 
efforts. 

William Jordan was named secretary of 
the committee but according to Mr, Bang- 
Jensen “whatever instructions Mr, Jordan 
had, it soon became obvious that he carried 
them out in such a way that it (the report) 
Would be full of errors, many of such a 
nature that it would be easy to make it an 
Object of ridicule for anyone who wanted to 
Undermine confidence in its conclusions.” 
Obviously the Communists wanted to under- 
mine confidence in its conclusions. 

Among the examples of Mr. Jordan's afin- 


* Aty for error is the statement that Imre Nagy 


was Prime Minister of Hungary for the first 
time in 1946-47 (the Prime Minister at that 
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time was Ferenc Nagy. who is currently liv- 
ing in exile in the Unjted States). 

“After long argumentation,” Mr. Bang- 
Jensen asserts, Mr. Jordan agreed to delete 
the incorrect sentence; a day later I found, 
however, that he had not done so. When I 
again took up the matter, he refused to 
make the deletion before the rapporteur 
(the official assigned to draft the report) 
had seen the draft. However, after pro- 
longed. discussion, he promised that he 
would call the error to the rapporteur's 
attention, 

“When the draft came back from the rap- 
porteur, the error had not been corrected. 
Mr. Jordan first claimed that he had pointed 
the error out to the rapporteur; when I ex- 
pressed doubt that he had done this since 
it had not been corrected, he admitted he 
had not but declared as follows: 0 

“"When the rapporteur has approved a 
draft and it states that Imre Nagy was 
Prime Minister in 1946, then as far as I am 
concerned, Imre Nagy was Prime Minister in 
1946. 

ATTEMPTED SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen pointed out many other 
errors and omissions in the report. Per- 
haps one more will suffice here because it 
concerns the central point in the commit- 
tee’s investigation: whether the intervention 
by Soviet military forces November 4, 1956, 
took place upon the request of the legal 
Hungarian Government. 

While the report was being drafted, the 
secretariat came in possession of the full 
text of an address given by President Istvan 
Dobi of Hungary May 9, 1957. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen reports that “Mr. Jordan, 
in spite of many arguments, refused to in- 
form the members of the committee that 
Mr. Dobi in this official address to the Hun- 
garlan National Assembly had admitted 
that: 

“* + + On November 3, Janos Kadar asked 
for the help of Soviet troops and, on No- 
vember 4, as the constitutionally appointed 
premier of the country, began his wise and 
purposeful work * * *. 

As it had become obvious that the ac- 
tivity of Imre Nagy and his government had 
endangered the state and social order of 
the Hungarian People's Republic, the presi- 
dential council of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic on November 4 withdrew its con- 
fidence from the government of Imre Nagy 
ee ote 

Thus Kadar’s request for foreign troops 
took place prior to his appointment, while 
Imre Nagy was recognized as the legitimate 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. Bang-Jensen reports that Mr. Jordan, 
after some arguments, finally sent a copy 
of this long address to the members of the 
committee together with many other papers 
during one of the last meetings of the com- 
mittee, but he maintained that the Secre- 
tariat was not obliged nor permitted, to 
draw the particular passages in Mr. Dobi's 
address to the attention of the members.” 

The ousted Danish official explains the 
significance of this: It was not possible for 
any member of the Secretariat to master 
more than a part of the facts because 
there were 2,000 pages of oral testimony plus 
laws and regulations, Hungarian newspapers, 
transcribed broadcasts, photostats of impor- 
tant documents, many memorandums about 
special problems, etc. . 

“The committee had to trust that the 
Secretariat, as it could reasonably expect, 
would direct attention to it if important 
facts of interest to the commitee’s investi- 
gation were found in the huge mass of ma- 
terial,” Mr. Bang-Jensen says. 

How could the members of the committee 
find errors, he asks, “if the Secretariat kept 
silent about them, as Mr. Jordan frequently 
did?” 

Another of Mr. Bang-Jensen’s 9 to 
correct the report was a memorandum to 
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Mr. V. Duckworth-Barker, press officer of the 
committee: 

“Mr. Duckworth-Barker asked me to do 
him the favor of dictating a memorandum 
about the errors instead of telling him orally 
so that he, with explanation and suggestions 
in writing, could make his corrections more 
quickly. I did so and went to lunch while 
the memorandum, which was addressed on 
the top to Mr. Duckworth-Barker, was being 
typed by a secretary. 

“When I returned, I was told that just as 
the secretary was finished typing it, Mr, Jor- 
dan had come and taken the memorandum 
and the coples from her. I went to Mr. Jor- 
dan; he refused to give it back to me or 
to give it to Mr. Duckworth-Barker. He aleo 
refused to give any reasons. Nor was he 
willing to discuss the errors of facts.“ 

Many similar examples could be given but 
space does not permit. We are merely try- 
ing to establish the background for the next 
phase, the punishment of Mr. Bang-Jensen 
for his role in salvaging the committee re- 
port and translating it from a comedy of 
errors into one of the most magnificent docu- 
ments turned out to date by the United 
Nations, 

Many serious errors were eventually cor- 
rected but on the day the report was finally 
adopted by the committee, Mr. Jordan told a 
colleague that it was not worth the paper it 
was written on and should be thrown in the 
East River.” 

THE ATTACKS BEGIN 


On June 4, 1957, Mr. Bang-Jensen called 
some exampled of sabotage to the attention 
of United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold and his executive assistant, 
Andrew Cordier, an American. Three days 
later, Mr. Hammarskjold indicated in a short 
handwritten note that he would like to dis- 
cuss the matter. That discussion has still 
not taken place, 

Instead (now notice the Communist pat- 
tern) when Mr, Bang-Jensen reported new 
examples of sabotage one of the Under Secre- 
tarles threatened him “with disciplinary ac- 
tion and dismissal if I tinued, by which 
he apparently meant new examples 
of sabotage to your attention; he called me 
repeatedly a vilifier and accused me of mak- 
ing ‘wild allegations,’ while at the same time 
he refused to look at the evidence I offered 
him. ‘It would be ridiculous to spend even 
5 minutes to look at it," he told me.” 

On August 26, Mr. Bang-Jensen was sud- 
denly, without explanation, relieved of his 
duties as deputy secretary of the Committee 
on Hungary. 

On December 4, the Secretary General 
established the so-called gross group in 
circumvention of the staff rules, according 
to Mr. Bang-Jensen, who charges it “has 
usurped the advisory functions of the 
Disciplinary Committee and the Joint Ap- 
peals Board.” 

SECRET CHARGES 


The Gross group was composed of Con- 
stantin Stavropoulos, Philippe de Seynes, and 
a so-called independent outsider, Ernest A. 
Gross, an American. 


Mr. Bang-Jensen asserts: “Though the lat- 
ter acted in his professional capacity as a 
lawyer, for an unknown fee, the public was 
given the carefully cultivated impression 
that the United States Goyernment, through 
Mr. Gross, was participating unofficially in 
the. investigation; it was pointed out in 
United Nations press releases that Mr. Gross 
was a former Assistant Secretary of State 
and former Deputy Representative of the 
United States to the United Nations.” 

The Gross group invited the appellant to 
appear December 13 and 16 and to bring 
relevant documentation. The meaning of 
the term relevant was uncertain since Mr. 
Bang-Jensen did not know the charges 
against him; besides he did not have access 
to his documents in his office in the U. N. 
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building, from which he was accompanied 
by two guards December 4 and instructed 
not to come back, 

During those two meetings, the admin- 
istration promised to produce certain essen- 
tial, nonconfidential documents; however, 
they have not been made available to this 
day. > 

He was permitted no counsel during those 
two interviews and after he proteste meet- 
ing again without his counsel, he was not 
invited to return, 

The transcript of the December 13 and 16 
meetings, which he obtained only upon re- 
peated requests proved in some cases to 
report the contrary of what he said; many of 
his answers as transcribed were so garbied 
that they did not make sense; others were 
marked inaudible; altogether 231 of his 
answers were so incorrectly reported that 
the transcript was beyond correction.” 

On December 21, the Gross group sud- 
denly turned itself into a committee to in- 
vestigate Mr. Bang-Jensen’s conduct and 
released its preliminary findings to the press 
without notifying the appellant; on January 
15 it similarly released another interim 


report. 

On the following day, Mr. Bang-Jensen and 
his counsel charged the report contained 
several indisputable errors of fact and several 
new allegations; but the Gross group refused 
them the opportunity to submit an answer 
although it did not present its final report 
to the Secretary General until February 8. 


DENTED RIGHT TO COUNSEL 


Informed that the Gross report was being 
submitted to the Joint Disciplinary Commit- 
tee, Mr. Bang-Jensen on March 4, again re- 
quested the right to be represented by in- 
dependent legal counsel and to have made 
available the necessary documents. 

Although the U. N. had used independent 
counsel (Mr. Gross), it refused the same right 
to Mr, Bang-Jensen and offered a staff lawyer, 
who, according to Mr. Bang-Jensen, “would 
be placed in a most embarrassing position in 
relation to high secretariat officials.” 

After actions by the staff lawyer which 
made one doubt whose side he was on, he was 
fired by Mr. Bang-Jensen but continued to 
try to represent him. Bs 

On April 9 the committee announced that 
it would accept a statement from Mr. Bang- 
Jensen up to April 21, although the promised 
documents had not yet been provided. 

On April 15 the committee reaffirmed its 
April 21 deadline and 4 days later Mr. Bang- 
Jensen appealed “for the Secretary General's 
personal protection against violations of due 
process and fundamental human rights” and 
took the first step in an appeal to the Joint 
Appeals Board, 

On April 21, Mr. Hammarskjold refused “to 
intervene in or countermand any decision by 
the committee,” although the charges had 
not yet been properly referred to the com- 
mittee under staff rule 110.1 and the commit- 
tee had not been properly constituted and 
convened by the Secretary General, under 
rule 110.5. 


On May 27, the appellant was informed 
by the Secretary General's representative, 
Francis Green, that the case would rest in 
the Disciplinary Committee until final dis- 
position of the appeal, 

Nevertheless the committee proceeded in 
secret and on June 5 recommended that Mr, 
Bang-Jensen be fired. On July 3, he was, 

He has been dismissed, he suggests, “in 
the hope that the appellant, when off the 
payroll, would not have the necessary finan- 
cial means and the energy to carry the case 
through to the Appeals Board and the United 
Nations Tribunal and then, as others before 
him, would be willing to accept an offer of 
termination indemnity plus 3 month's 


salary.” 
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RIGHT TO RELEVANT DOCUMENTS? 


But he intends to appeal to the U. N. tri- 
bunal in the fall-on the basis that “a de- 
fendant is entitled to have access to the 
relevant material necessary for his defense 
and to the testimony and all documentary 
material on which grave charges against him 
are based.” 

The Secretary General and his aids have 
not claimed that a single one of the 87 doc- 
uments requested is secret or irrelevant. 

Can there be any other credible answer 
for the refusal to provide them, Mr. Bang- 
Jensen asks, “than that the requested docu- 
ments are much too relevant for the comfort 
of the administration?” 

He claims that some of the documents re- 
ferred to by the administration do not and 
never have existed and that some of them 
state something quite different from what 
they are reported as saying. It would seem 
reasonable to expect, if-the appellant isin 
error, that the administration would remove 
the shadow of gullt over it and release the 
documents, 

Mr. Bang-Jensen claims that Mr. Cordier's 
failure to produce the documents might be 
partly due to the fact that several of them 
will prove very embarrassing to Mr. Cordier 
himself.“ It would seem reasonable to ex- 
pect, If the appellant is in error, that Mr. 
Cordier would be eager to remove himself 
from suspicion. 

One of the most mysterious angles to the 
situation is the United Nations refusal to 
produce the testimony in clear violation of 
its own high-sounding Draft Convention on 
Human Rights. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are appar- 
ently achieving their aim of discrediting the 
report by having the U. N. discredit its 
author. 

The campaign of vilification includes sto- 
ries placed in circulation that he was men- 
tally unbalanced, an alcoholic, a psychopathic 
troublemaker, a McCarthyite, etc. 


TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE 


Besides the character assassination, Mr. 
Bang-Jensen is the victim of framed-up 
charges which were raijroaded through an 
illegitimate committee and rubberstamped 
by an legally convoked disciplinary com- 
mittee which never heard the defendant, 


‘who has been denied counsel and the docu- 


ments he is entitled to and who has been 
victimized by broken promises and flagrant 
violations of due process of law. staff rules, 
and the universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

Compare the activities of Secretary Jordan 
and Deputy Secretary Bang-Jensen and note 
who is the target: not the culprit but the 
anti-Communist, 


Indirect Aggression 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of August 5, 1958, in the Christian 
Science Monitor, a daily newspaper pub- 
lished at Boston, Mass., appeared the fol- 
lowing editorial on the front page there- 
of. As it deals with a subject which is 
ever present to our daily attention these 
days, I felt sure that you and all my 
other distinguished colleagues in this 
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legislative body would be pleased to have 
the same directed to your attention. The 
editorial follows: 
INDIRECT ACGRESSION 
(By William H. Stringer) 

WasHINGrON.— Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, in isolating “indirect aggres- 
sion” as the grave and great issue to be dealt 
with at the proposed summit conference, 
has singled out that phase of Soviet policy 
which has been disturbing, baffling, aggra- 
vuting to a whole series of United States 
Secretaries of State. 

When President Roosevelt recognized the 
Soviet Union back in his first term, the 
pledge of good behavior most desired from 
Moscow was à forswearing of international 
agitation. The Communists never gave that 
good behavior. 

Now, once more, If we may credit not only 
Mr, Dulles’ press conference remarks but 
various inspired“ stories since, President 
Eisenhower Intends to tackle Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev personally and with 
utmost seriousness about Moscow's practice 
of “indirect aggression — meaning attempts 
to burrow into, intimidate, and overthrow 
existing governments by means of intensive 
propaganda, infiltration of arms and conspir- 
ators, threats of assassination, subtle in- 
trigues, and devious pressures, 

It is very useful for Washington to let 
Moscow know how seriously it regards the 
tactics of international communism, even as 
it was useful 2 years ago for Sir Anthony 
Eden, then Britain's Prime Minister, to warn 
Mr. Khrushchev how seriously the British re- 
garded the Soviet threat to their oll Hreline 
in the Middle East. The pattern of indi- 
rect aggression” is, in Mr. Dulles“ eyes, visible 
all the way from Morocco to southeast Asia 
and in Latin America as well. President 
Eisenhower is ready to tell Premier Khrush- 
chey that this practice, if unchecked, could 
lead to major war. 

There is a serious question whether a 
klieg-lighted summit conference is the best 
forum for a thoughtful discussion with the 
Soviet leader. It is also worth asking 
whether this kind of charge against Mos- 
cow—valid though it is—is all that the world 
expects from Washington at a climatic meet- 
ing of the great powers on the Middle East. 

Undoubtedly, Mr, Dulles feels that now is 
the propitious moment, when the world is 
intensely watching, to unveil his great exposé 
of Soviet behavior. 

Will the President, with all his earnest- 
ness, be able to obtain from Moscow a sud- 
den promise to behave? The United States 
will be demanding that conspiratorial, 
grievance-exploiting international commu- 
nism change its fundamental nature. 
Balked from military conquest by the nu- 
clear stalemate, Moscow aggresses by indi- 
rection, Washington will be asking com- 
munism to stop being revolutionary. 

As for a warning about “major war,” this 
would be more persuasive if Washington 
were not at this very moment permitting 
Moscow to maintain a dangerous advantage 
over the United States in long-range ballistic 
missile development. > 

Conceivably, through the United Nations, 
some of the world’s subversive practices 
could be documented and arrested; there 18 
a plan, for instance, to set up monitoring 
stations to publicize before the world the 
lies and hates and assassination calls spewed 
forth by the Cairo radio. A permanent U. N. 
observer corps could be established, ready 
to mount guard against infiltration across 
threatened boundaries, 

Some of Moscow's sinuous aggressing, 
however, is desperately dificult to pin down 
to isolate. The U. 8. S. R, for instance, 
wins friends by loans, trade treaties, scholar- 
ships. These cannot be outlawed. 


‘ 
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And when the delegates get right down to 
cases, although Egyptian-Syrian arms may 
have played a small role in Lebanon, and 
Egypt's example spurred the Iraqi revolu- 
tion, still the hand of Moscow was very 
indistinct and distant. In fact, the street 
mobs and many intellectuals of the Middle 
East regard the Soviet Union as friend and 
champion. Charges of indirect aggression 
will not be very persuasive in that sim- 
mering area. 

It is strange that Washington 
at this critical Junction is not preparing to 
come forward with a much larger message 
on the Middie East. This is a time to have 
ready plans for territory neutralization, 
border guaranties, bans on arms shipments, ` 
economic development programs. This is a 
time to deal- constructively with Arab na- 
tionalism. Perhaps Secretary Dulles will yet 
see fit to unveil the programs of this sort 
which other officials hint are being readied. 
Otherwise he will seem to have his eyes 
steadily fixed on Moscow the exploiter when 
the great grievances and problems which 
Moscow exploits are thousands of miles 
away. 


Scholarship and Loan Program 
SPEECH 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 13247) to, 
strengthen the national defense and to en- 
courage and assist in the expansion and 
improvement of education programs to meet 
critical national needs; and for other pur- 
poses. f 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, last 
night, the Delegate from Alaska, the 
Honorable E. L. BARTLETT, paid a call 
to my ofñce to express his keep interest 
in this bill, and especially his concern 
over the fact that the bill treats Alaska 
as a Territory rather than as a State. 

Delegate BartLett’s question had been 
anticipated by the committee. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee of Special 
Education, I submitted on July 9, 1958, 
to the Department of Health, Education, 


‘and Welfare the question of whether it 


would recommend any amendments to 
H. R. 13247 insofar as Alaska was con- 
cerned. This was occasioned by the 
epoch-making decision of the Congress 
of a few weeks ago admitting Alaska to 
statehood. In reply to my letter, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare pointed out. that under Public 
Law 508 of the 85th Congress, Alaska 
will not become a State until the hold- 
ing of the elections, and the issuance of 
the Presidential proclamation required in 
section 8 of the act. 7 

So until the elections are held and the 
Proclamation is issued, I believe that the 
treatment of Alaska as a Territory, as is 
done in H. R. 13247 is, therefore, tech- 
nically correct. 

Many laws administered by the De- 
Partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare authorizing programs of Federal as- 
sistance to States and individuals, anal- 
ogous to those which would be author- 


ized by H. R, 13247, contain special pra- 
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visions on Alaska similar to those in 
this bill. a 

The Department advises me that it is 
now undertaking a careful study of all 
such provisions of existing laws with a 
view to developing sound and consistent 
policies for the treatment of Alaska 
which take due account of its new status 
as a State, and with a view to submitting 
to Congress such legislative, proposals 
for amendment of these statutory pro- 
visions as may be appropriate. 

Special treatment for Alaska, as a Ter- 
ritory, is also characteristic of many 
Federal assistance laws administered by 

‘Federal departments and agencies other 
than the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has assured me that its 
forthcoming recommendations for the 
treatment of Alaska, as a State, will be 
coordinated with whatever policies and 
recommendations these other agencies 
develop on the basis of similar studies 
which they are making. 

So, Mr. Chairman, may I say that it 
is my judgment that it would not be 
wise for us to try to legislate further 
about Alaska in this bill. 

So far as I am concerned, this is a 
matter that will have my continuing 
interest, and I look forward to helping 
enact appropriate legislation in this field. 


Why Bernard Goldfine Should Be Cited 
for Contempt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Members of the House the following 
statement of certain matters which 
should be considered in connection with 
the recommendation of contempt pro- 
ceedings against Bernard, Goldfine 
unanimously made by both the Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight 
and the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

Wuy BraNann GoLDFINE SHOULD Be CITED 

FOR CONTEMPT ` 
(Statement of Hon. Oxen Haers, chairman, 

Special Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 

sight of House Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Committee) 

There are several matters which deserve 
most careful consideration in connection 
with the Goldfine proceedings. The juris- 
diction of the subcommittee; the subject of 
the inquiry; the manner in which the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission is involved: 
and the pertinency of the questions to the 
inquiry which Mr. Goldfine refused to an- 
swer are topics which require explanation if 
we are to have a clear understanding of the 
significance of the challenge made to the 
right of the subcommittee to ask the ques- 
tions cited In the report submitted to the 
House today. 

The Special Subcommittee on Legislative 
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Oversight of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce was granted 
authority pursuant to House Resolutions 99 
and 191, 85th Congress, to review, study, and 
examine the execution of the laws by the 
administrative and independent agencies of 
the Government, within the Jurisdiction of 
the committee, 

Resolution 99 expressly authorized the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof to 
make investigations and studies including, 
among others, the following tters: 

“(4) Adequacy of the p to invest- 
ors afforded by the disclosure and regula- 
tory provisions of the various securities 
acts: 

* . * * . 


“(13) The administration and enforce- 
ment by departments and agencies of the 
Government of provisions of law relating to 
subjects which are within the jurisdiction of 
such committee: Provided, That the commit- 
tee shall not undertake any investigation of 
any subject which is being investigated by 
any other standing committee of the House.” 

Resolution 99 also provides that for the, 
purpose of such investigations and studies, 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
may hold hearings and require by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses. 

The purposes of the subcommittee and the 
scope of its Jurisdiction has been stated in 
several places. By press release of Thursday, 
April 18, 1957, the then chairman of the sub- 
committee stated its , the agencies 
to be examined by it and the subjects to be 
considered. On Monday, June 16, 1958, the 
present chairman of the full committee and 
of the subcommittee restated some of such 
purposes as follows (transcript 1883): 

“The House of Representatives has charged 
this subcommittee with the responsibility of 
investigating the manner in which certain 
independent commissions or agencies are ad- 
ministering the law. We are directed to in- 
quire if these administrative agencies are 
functioning within the scope of the statutes 
which established the independence of such 
agencies or commissions, if any of these 
agencies have improperly enlarged upon the 
scope of their statutory authority, whether 
or not any of the existing statutes require 
amendments in order to enable the adminis- 
trative commissions properly to perform their 
licensing, regulatory and adjudicatory duties, 
if there are ambiguities in existing statutes 
which require correction in the public in- 
terest, and whether or not commission de- 
cisions are impartial and free from extra- 
record representations or pressure, 

“These are fundamental questions con- 
cerning which this committee is bound to 
investigate and make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Congress, This is our 
duty. This is our objective.” 

It must be remembered that except for the 
few constitutionally established departments 
of Government, the administrative and ex- 
ecutive agencies exist only by the will of the 
Congress. There is no question but that Con- 
gress has the power to investigate these 
agencies to ascertain how they are function- 
ing and to enact legislation expanding, con- 
tracting, or modifying powers granted to 
them by statute. There is also no question 
but that Congress may exercise such con- 
stitutional legislative authority through the 
medium of committees and subcommittees 
duly established by it. 

The SEC is an administrative agency 
within the direct control of Congress and is 
subject to the investigatory powers of the 
committee and of the subcommittee. As I 
shall point out later, the questions which 
Mr. Goldfine refused to answer 7. concerned, 
exclusively, with the manner 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission; 
with the adequacy of the existing Securities 
Acts and with the eliciting of data useful 
and necessary to assist the subcommittee in 
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devising legislative proposals which it de- 
termines to be appropriate in the public 
interest. 7 

On Monday, June 24, 1958, hearings were 
held at which Mr. Edward N. Gadsby, chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, its general counsel, its director of the 
division of corporation finance, and others, 
appeared and testified as witnesses. Before 
questioning of these witnesses the subcom- 
mittee’s chief counsel said (transcript 2001) : 

“The hearing today concerns a series of 
episodes involving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the East Boston Co, and 
its controlled subsidiary, the Boston Port 
Development Co. It will be developed that, 
irrespective of any other issue in this case, 
there is a need for corrective legislation and 
for improvement in the administration of the 
Securities and Exchange statutes.” 

Counsel also stated: 

“It is expected that in due course in con- 
nection with other cases more extensive 
hearings into Securities and Exchange mat- 
ters will further develop the inadequacies of 
the present statute and allow us to evaluate 
and appraise whether these statutes are be- 
ing administered in accordance with the 
intent of Congress.” 

Mr, Goldfine is the majority and dominant 
stockholder of the East Boston Co, which 
is registered with the Securities and Ex- 

Commission. He is also the domi- 
nant stockholder of its controlled subsidi- 
ary, the Boston Port Development Co. As 
shown in the committee report, page 11, he 
owns or controls more than 70 percent of 
the East Boston stock and 79 percent of the 
publicly held shares of the controlled sub- 
sidiary. In turn, East Boston owns 51 per- 
cent of the stock of its subsidiary, the Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. 

Companies registered with the SEC are 

required, under section 13 of the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934, to file with the 
Commission annual financial reports. From 
1948 to 1956, East Boston Co. and its con- 
trolled subsidiary failed to file such reports. 
During this period, also, East Boston Co. 
and its subsidiary, the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co., held no stockholders’ meet- 
ings and rendered no reports to stockhold- 
ers. 
In April 1954, the SEC undertook legal 
proceedings to compel East Boston to file 
the necessary reports. The motion for 
summary judgment on this injunctive ac- 
tion brought in the Federal district court, 
at Boston, Mass., was heard on June 20, 
1955. On July 15, 1955, the district judge 
ordered that such reports be filed by Au- 
gust 1, 1955. The order entered on July 14, 
1955, changed the required filing date from 
August to November 1, 1955. 

After the failure of the companies to file 
the reports as required by the judgment, 
the SEC, on November 4, 1955, filed a ciil 
contempt petition against East Boston Co., 
Alwyne F. Jealous, H. Maxwell Goldfine, 
Roland M. Packard, and Bernard Goldfine, 

On November 8, 1955, the Federal judge 
who had granted the motion for summary 
judgment in July 1955, disqualified himself. 
The case was then transferred to Judge 
Wyzanski. 

On November 18, 1955, Judge Wyzanski 
entered an order granting the SEC's peti- 
tion for contempt and imposed a suspended 
fine of $20,000 against East Boston Co. The 
contempt petition was dismissed as to the 
individual defendants. On December 16, 
1955, the SEC received 10-K’s from East 
Boston Co. On January 10, 1956, Mr, Wil- 
nam H. Timbers, General Counsel of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, ad- 
vised the Federa! court, the East Boston Co., 
and its officers and directors, that the 
10-K's as filed were materially deficient. 

On February 6, 1956, the SEC moved in 
court for an order that the East Boston Co. 
Pay the $20,000 suspended fine. In so doing, 
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the SEC submitted the affidavit of its chief 
accountant, alleging the fallure of East 
Boston to file proper reports. Among other 
things, it was stated in the affidavit that the 
financial statements accompanying the re- 
ports were not certified to by an independ- 
ent accountant, as required by section 13 
(a) (2) of the act. It was also pointed out 
that the accounts receivable had not been 
classified to show transactions with direc- 
tors and principal stockholders. 

On April 2, 1956, the SEC filed an appli- 
cation in the Federal Court for an order 
to show cause why the defendant, East Bos- 
ton, should not be punished for criminal 
contempt alleging, in part: (1) Defendant 
willfully failed and refused to file on or be- 
fore November 1, 1955, the required reports; 
(2) defendant willfully disobeyed the order 
by filing reports which were improper in 
numerous respects, including the following: 

(a) None of the financial statements in- 
cluded as part of the reports filed by the 
defendant were certified to by an independ- 
ent public accountant; 

(b) The profit and loss statements of Bos- 
ton Port Development Co. included as part 
of said reports were false and misleading in 
that they understated said company's net 
loss for each of its calendar years; 

(c) The balance sheets of Boston Port De- 
velopment included were false and mislead- 
ing. ; 

Furthermore, it was alleged that uncol- 
lectible notes barred by the statute of limita- 
tions were included as current assets; in- 
terest on non-interest-bearing notes and un- 
collectible interest were included as accounts 
receivable in current assets; a defaulted 
mortgage receivable in the sum of $500,000 
was Included as a current asset with no no- 
tation as to collectibility; unupaid real es- 
tate taxes were understated by more than 
$18,000, and balance sheets and profit and 
logs statements of the East Boston Co. failed 
to give effect to losses sustained by its sub- 
sidiary, Boston Port Development Co. 

On April 5, 1956, on stipulation of counsel 
for the SEC and East Boston, the court en- 
tered an order dismissing the contempt pro- 
ceedings without prejudice and ordered the 
defendant, East Boston, to pay $3,000 in 
civil contempt to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in reimbursement of 
SEC's expenses incurred by it in the pro- 
ceeding against East Boston. The court also 
ordered that, within 90 days—from April 5, 
1956—corrected profit and loss statements 
and corrected balance sheets for the years 
1948 to 1955 should be filed by East Boston, 
and for the years 1947 to 1954 by Boston 
Port Development Co. 

On November 7, 1956, the SEC filed another 
petition in the Federal court for an order 
directing East Boston to show cause why it 
should not be adjudged in civil contempt 
and for an order appointing a receiver. 

On November 26, 1956, the SEC requested 
withdrawal of its petition for civil contempt 
and for appointment of a receiver on the 
ground that since November 7, 1956, name- 
ly, on November 15, 1956, the East Boston 
Co. had filed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission its annual report on 
form 10-K for its fiscal year ended March 
31, 1956. 

On November 27, 1956, the court permitted 
the SEC's petition to be withdrawn with- 
out prejudice. 

On March 23, 1956, Mr. Benjamin Brown, 
CPA for the East Boston Co., filed with the 
SEC an adjusted financial report as at De- 
cember 31, 1954, for the Boston Port Devel- 
opment Co. 

Each of the 22 questions which Mr. Gold- 
fine refused to answer are based upon state- 
ments contained in this adjusted report on 
file with the SEC. The report is part of the 
record in the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee, Schedule B of such report is also 
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incorporated in the committee report hercin 
at page 16. 

At page 10 and following, of the commit- 
tee report herein, it is pointed out that the 
subcommittee is in possession of data show- 
ing derelictions by Mr, Goldfine as major- 
ity stockholder in the East Boston Co, and 
its controlled subsidiary, Boston Port De- 
velopment Co., which have not been reached 
by the SEC or have not been adequately 
dealt with by the Commission. Data showing 
such derelictions is contained in the Brown 
CPA report on file with the SEC, 

In essence, the subject matter of the in- 
quiry deals not only with the failure of the 
companies to file required annual financial 
reports for many years and the failure of the 
SEC to require such filing, but also with the 
fact that when these reports were filed they 
disclosed numerous financial irregularities 
concerning which the Commission has no 
effective action. Whether this nonaction is 
because of inadequacies of the law or other 
reasons is a matter which requires most 
careful study. The questions directed to the 
witness and which he refused to answer 
were designed to obtain complete underlying 
information as to these pertinent matters. 

As stated in Watkins v. United States (354 
U.S. 178) at pages 206, 207: 

“The Congress has practically abandoned 
its original practice of utilizing the coercive 
sanction of contempt proceedings at the 
bar of the House. The sanction there im- 
posed is imprisonment by the House until 
the recalcitrant witness agrees to testify or 
disclose the matters sought, provided that 
the incarceration does not extend beyond 
adjournment. The Congress has instead in- 
voked the aid of the Federal judicial system 
in protecting itself against contumacious 
conduct. It has become customary to refer 
these matters to the United States attorneys 
for prosecution under criminal law. 

“The appropriate statute is found in title 
2, United States Code, section 192. It pro- 
vides: ‘Every person who having been suny- 
moned as a witness by the authority of either 
House of Congress to give testimony or to 
produce papers upon any matter under in- 
quiry before either House, or any joint com- 
mittee established by a joint or concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Congress, or 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
willfully makes default, or who, having ap- 
peared, refuses to answer any question per- 
tinent to the question under inquiry, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 nor 
less than 6100 and imprisonment in a com- 
mon jail for not less than 1 month nor more 
than 12 months.“ 

Parenthetically, it should be noted that the 
Watkins case is not strictly applicable to the 
present matter because at page 200, in a foot- 
note, the Supreme Court there states: 

“We are not concerned with the power of 
the Congress to inquire into and publicize 
corruption, maladministration or inefficlency 
in agencies of the Government.” 

However, if the sanction of contempt Is to 
be successful, it must be established that the 
witness has refused to answer a question 
pertinent to the question under inquiry and 
that the pertineney of the question to the 
inquiry has been brought home to the wit- 
ness. 

Before the 22 questions were propounded 
to Mr. Goldfine, and after they were pro- 
pounded, the pertinency of these questions 
to the inquiry was fully explained to him. 
This appears in the committee report here- 
in at pages 9-13 and again at pages 28-30. 
The witness was told clearly that the ques- 
tions asked related to subjects under in- 
quiry and study by the subcommittee relat- 
ing to the Securities Acts, the rules and 
regulations issued by the SEC, the adminis- 
trative enforcement of the law and regula- 
tions by the Commission, and the necessity 
or desirability of remedial legislation for the 
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protection of the public generally, and of mi- 
nority stockholders. Also, Mr. Goldfing was 
given the opportunity in executive session of 
the subcommittee, at which his counsel was 
present, to reconsider his refusals to answer. 
This he declined. 

All the questions asked Mr. Goldfine were 
directly related to a specified legislative pur- 
pose, and this legislative purpose was twice 
explained at length to the witness. 

Under all the circumstances, I believe that 
there ts no justification for the failure and 
refusal of Mr. Goldfine to answer the ques- 
tions when directed to do so. If witnesses 
before committees can successfully refuse to 
answer questions pertaining to ascertaining 
the adequacy of existing laws and of their 
administration by regulatory commissions, 
the ability of Congress.to enact sound laws 
based upon complete knowledge of pertinent 

“facts would be most seriously impaired. 


Citizenship Day and Constitution Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
the State Bar of Texas, through its com- 
mittee on American citizenship, has 
called for statewide observance of two 
highly significant events in September. 
These are Citizenship Day, September 17, 
and Constitution Week, designated by 
the President for observance, September 
17th through the 23d. 

The State bar this week communicat- 
ed with officials of 190 local bar associa- 
tions, urging them to help organize in 
their respective communities—including 
local civic and service clubs, women's or- 
ganizations, churches, schools, city of- 
ficials and the news mediums—appro- 
Priate programs which will bring about a 
Spirit of public rededication to the great 
document of freemen—the Constitution 

` of the United States. 

In view of the significance of Citizen- 
ship Day and Constitution Week to free- 
dom-loving peoples of the earth, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the admonitory foreword included with 
instructional and informational mate- 
rlals sent by the State bar to local bar 
associations of Texas: 

FOREWORD 

They nre not alarmists who warn that 
once again our Nation ts in grave peril. A 
godless, evil force not only threatens the 
security of the United States, but the se- 
curity and freedom of the world. 

The tangible and devastating force of sub- 
Version and aggression, characteristic of Com- 
munist Russia, make more significant the 
Meaning of freedom, the most cherished of 
American heritages. If our cherished way 
ot life is to endure, we must remain dedi- 
Cated to the principles set forth in one of 
history's greatest documents: the Constitu- 
Uon of the United States. 

What are the historic and basic concepts 
Of constitutional government? What are the 
Privileges of, and the responsibilities which 
go with, being an American citizen? The 
answers to these questions should be known 
by every American citizen, if we are to 
counter, effectively, Russian propaganda 
based on deceit, doubletalk, and plain lies. 

The State Bar of Texas places equal em- 
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phasis on six long-range objectives. 
as follows: ` 

“The preservation of representative govern- 
ment in the United States through a program 
of public education and understanding of 
the privileges and responsibilities of Ameri- 
can citizenship.” 

Two particularly significant, closely re- 
lated events will be observed in September: 
Citizenship Day, September 17, and Constitu- 
tion Week, which has been designated by the 
President for observance, September 17-23. 

Your bar association can and should organ- 
ize your community and provide the lead- 
ership in planning and executing observ- 
ance programs and activities to point up 
these important events, 


No. 1 is 


Property on the Moon Is in Great Demand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed shot at the moon has its seri- 
ous and amusing aspects according to 
reports from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior that they are deluged with re- 
quests and applications for property on 
the moon and even on Mars. 
` Hope burns eternal in the human 
breast. Who can say what may be re- 
vealed from our exploration of outer 
space and the possibility of inter- 
planetary communication and travel. 

Who could have anticipated the great 
treasure discovered by Christopher Co- 
Jumbus before he landed on the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere, then un- 
known to the civilized world. 

The following requests and applica- 
tions indicate an amusing, serious and 
an avid interest in the future of outer 
space, 

Property ON THE Moon Is IN GREAT DEMAND 
(By Harry Kursh) 

Now that the astronauts are getting closer 
to landing a rocket on the moon—the Air 
Force will fire one right at it shortly—the 
troubles of the United States Bureau of 
Land Management are apt to multiply. 

As a matter of fact, the Bureau's troubles 
already have begun. Hardly a day passes 
without scores of letters, many requesting a 
homestead on the moon, arriving from all 
over the country. 

Here are some excerpts from the letters: 

„Gentlemen, I would greatly appreciate 
details on the cost and procedure of staking 
out a claim on the moon.” 

„Dran Sm: I wish to file claim to those 
sections of the moon known as the Sea of 
Conflicts, Sea of Serenity, and Gulf of Dews.“ 

„Gentlemen, please send me a deed to 5 
acres of land on the moon for my four 
friends and me.“ 

“Sm: Is it still possible to file homestead 
claims on the moon?” 

Many citizens keep two steps ahead of the 
United States air space program, already are 
claiming land on other planets. 

Typical is this letter received by the 
Bureau: 


“Dear Sm: I wish to register a claim on 
the planet Mars, I base this claim on the 
fact that I have studied this planet very 
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thirly [sic] with telescope and in many 
books.” 


More than one American foresees good 
business opportunities in outer space. One 
wrote to say that he would be interested in 
obtaining the streetcar franchise on the 
moon; another requested all available in- 
formation about land “on any of the planets 
or the moon * * * to open some business.” 

But the Bureau of Land Management, 
which is responsible for granting leases and 
deeds for 380 million acres of the public 
domain in the United States, flatly refuses 
to accept the lunar burden. Its replies to 
prospective homesteaders on the moon, 
therefore, are discouraging. 

On July 1 the Bureau began sending out 
this standard reply: “Dear Sm: Thank you 
for your letter in which you asked about 
land on the moon or planets, 

“It is not now, nor has it ever been, pos- 
sible for anyone to make application for or 
obtain the rights to land on the moon or 
planets through the United States Govern- 
ment. 

“The United States has as yet made no 
claim to any territory beyond the earth. 
To our knowledge, there are no pro- 
visions of national or international law 
covering outer space, 

“Until there is some legal basis for regard- 
ing such lands as public lands of the United 
States, there is no method by which they 
may be officially claimed or obtained by 
anyone.” 


The Rot Goes On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, Augst 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER, Mr.Speaker, although 
Lebanon is in the spotlight at the mo- 
ment, it is not only that country which 
Nasser views with greed. In the follow- 
ing column by Joseph Alsop, Mr. Alsop 
points out that Libya and the Sudan are 
being eyed by Nasser as being vulnerable 
to acquisition. 


I commend this column, as it appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 10, 1958, to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

Tar Rot Gors On 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WasninctoN.—In its incorrigible way, the 
administration has been trying to tell the 
country that everything will now turn out 
for the best in the Middle East. Meanwhile, 
the administration is really sweating with 
fear that everything will shortly turn out for 
the worse. The signs of more trouble ahead 
may be itemized as follows: 

Item: Apparently at the haughty request 
of Gamal Abdel Nasser, King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia and his brother, Prime Minister 
Crown Prince Falsal, have just received the 
Chief of Staff of the Egyptian Army, Gen. 
Hakim Amer, at the royal summer palace in 
the hills, at Taif. 

It is known that the main subject of dis- 
cussion was the return of an Egyptian mill- 
tary mission to Saudi Arabia, for the osten- 
sible purpose of training the Saudi Army. 
The former mission was ejected from Saudi 
Arabia after the Egyptian military attaché 
was caught, red-handed, organizing terrorist 
groups for the overthrow of King Saud's 
government, It is further known that Gen. 
Hakim Amer paid hardly more than à cour 
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tesy call on the King. Almost all his time 
was spent with the Crown Prince, who has 
been the real ruler of Saudi Arabia ever 
since the King’s virtual abdication was forced 
by Nasser's customary propaganda-and-con- 
spiracy pressures. / 

It seems highly likely, therefore, that the 
Egyptian military mission will soon rejoin 
the Saudi Army. In this event, Saudi 
Arabia’s days of comparative independence 
are almost certainly numbered, and the 
transformation of the Saudi realm into an- 
other Nasser province must eventually be 
expected. This reading of the Saud! signs is 
made more likely by the further fact that 
King Saud's most anti-Western foreign af- 
fairs adviser, Sheikh Yussuf Yassim, is on 
his way to Catro. 

Item: Egypt’s vulnerable neighbors to the 
south and west, the Sudan and Libya, have 
been subjected to the most extreme and Un- 
grant da-and-conspiracy pressures 
in re ra In both countries, the 
situation is rated as precarious at best. 

A Nasser triumph in the Sudan will open 
interior Africa to Nasser and the Kremlin. 
A Nasser triumph in Libya will effectively 
rule out any peacable settlement between 
France, Tunisia, Morocco, and the Moslem 
population of Algeria. The American Stra- 
tegic Air Command's most important single 
overseas base, Wheelus Field, will also be lost 
if Nasser wins Libya. The same threat, of 
course, hangs over the Dahran air base in 
Saudi Arabia, which is not used by SAC, but 
is invaluable for our world air transport 

lan. 

E Item: The position in Jordan is so critical 
that it may perhaps erupt in trouble, or even 
end in a surrender, before these words are 
printed. Not so very long ago, President 
Eisenhower was declaring that the security 
of Jordan was essential to the United States. 
Now the British and American Governments 
are anxiously talking about the need for 
King Hussein to abandon his little country, 
which his naked courage saved from Nasser 
and the local Communists only 15 months 


ago. 

The idea is for King Hussein to announce 
that he is leaving the country (presumably 
in the same aircraft with the British para- 
troopers who are there now), so that his peo- 
ple can hold a free plebiscite. The Jordani- 
ans will be ironically offered the chance to 
invite their King back if they choose, So 
the surrender of Jordan will be gracefully 
covered up if this scheme is adopted. 

The reasons for discussing this extraordi- 
mary scheme are highly practical. All Jor- 
dan's borders are now closed, and there is no 
access to the country except through the 
mud-hut port of Aqaba and by American 
transport overfiying Israel. The overflights 
of Israel are the only real means of supplying 
the 2,000 British paratroops sent to guard 
Uusseln against the conspiracy. After re- 
ceiving a grossly threatening Sovict note, the 
Israelis recently withdrew permission for the 
overflights. In answer to strong United 
States protests, they have now allowed the 
Melia ag to continue, but only for a few 

ys. 

Hence the Jordanian tion is literally 
untenable for the long pull, unless measures 
are taken to break the military blockade of 
Jordan that has been imposed by Egypt's 
Syrian province, the new Iraqi Government 
and Saudi Arabia. A partial withdrawal of 
United Statos Marines from Lebanon has not 
been started as yet, solely because of the 
desperate need to provide a kind of cover 
for the British troops in Jordan. 

In short, the rot in the Middle East is 
proceeding more rapidly than ever, This 
was, of course, certain to happen when the 
British and American Governments took only 
the phoniest half measures to stop the rot 
that began in Baghdad. 
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Veterans’ Hospital and Medical Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the session, I made a speech pointing 
out that the budgetary policies of the 
administration had, by the first of this 
year, resulted in the closing of 4,974 hos- 
pital beds which the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is now listing as not required 
to meet current operating plans.” At 
that time, I stated that a more honest 
classification would be “sufficient budget 


not provided Veterans’ Administration 


to operate these beds. I expressed the 
opinion then, and I continue to hold the 
opinion, that the administration is cir- 
cumyenting the intent of laws enacted 
by Congress which provided these facili- 
ties to the Veterans’ Administration for 
the care of eligible veterans, 

The House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has been concerned with this 
important issue and has just completed 
an extensive series of hearings, seeking 
to determine the reasons of the Admin- 
istration for curtailing the veterans’ hos- 
pital program. In its report which ac- 
companied H. R. 10028, the committee 
stated that it was its opinion that the 
intent of the law enacted by the Con- 
gress is being circumvented by arbitrary 
administrative decisions, the result be- 
ing that approximately 5,000 hospital 
beds made available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the care of eligible vet- 
erans are not being used, even though a 
large waiting list exists in all areas of 
the country. 

The waiting list officially admitted by 
Veterans’ Administration is in excess of 
25,000. During its hearings, the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee challenged the 
authenticity of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration waiting list and, at the demand 
of the committee, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration produced evidence of its real 
waiting list, which is double that pre- 
viously admitted by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and stands at about 52,000 
veterans. In defending its failure to use 
fts available beds, the Veterans’ Admin- 
{stration has contended that there is 
not a demand in many areas of the 
country by eligible veterans for hospital 
care. Of course, if such a contention is 
to be advanced, it is embarrassing to ad- 
mit the full extent of the waiting list 
as it actually exists. 

Responsibility for closing 5,000 hos- 
pital beds in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital system, at a time when 
52,000 eligible veterans are seeking care, 
must be laid squarely at the door of the 
White House. On April 22, 1958, the 
chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee wrote to the President of the 
United States and asked the following 
question: 

Will you please advise as to whether the 
closing of approximately 5,000 Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration hospital beds * * is being 
accomplished with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of the President? 


On June 13, 1958, the President re- 
plied to the chairman's letter and ig- 
nored entirely the pertinent questions 
ralsed by the chairman and stated that 
more detailed information would be pro- 
vided by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

During the 3 weeks of hearings con- 
ducted by the committee, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans“ Affairs tried every 
way possible to obscure the facts of the 
situation, but the record is now clear 
that the preparation of the Veterans’ 
Administration's budget was under di- 
rect supervision of the Bureau of the 
Budget and that the budget of the Vet- 
erans' Administration approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White 
House contemplated a sharp curtailment 
of Veterans’ Administration hospital fa- 
cilities. When he appeared before the 
Independent Offices Appropriations Sub- 
committee to discuss the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration budget, Administrator 
Whittier made the following statement: 

If the figure stands as it is now, as it has 
been submitted in this budget, it will mean 
the probable closing of a number of hos- 
pitals as far as we can estimate at this 
time—if the budget stands as submitted we 
would probably have to close seven hospitals. 


The Veterans’ Administration origi- 
nally estimated that it would need $733,- 
966,000 for in-patient hospital care for 
fiscal year 1959. This was tut to $707,- 
100,000 by the Bureau of the Budget. In 
addition to cutting the operating budget 
of the Veterans’ Administration and 
thereby curtailing the veterans’ hospital 
and medical program, the administra- 
tion has been seeking to curtail the pro- 
gram by the imposition of three arbi- 
trary policies, as follows: 

1. Veterans’ Administration plans for the 
development of a program of care of long- 
term chronic or intermediate type patients 
will not be expanded. 

2. Beds which are eliminated through al- 
teration, modernization, or conversion pro- 
grams may not be replaced. 

3, Beds withdrawn from a particular use, 
such as the treatment of tuberculosis pa- 
tients, may not be converted for the care 
of patients with other disabilities. 


During the hearings, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs claimed that he 
had secured a major concession from 
the Bureau of the Budget, which would 
alow him to convert tuberculosis beds 
for other purposes. Despite the claims 
of the Administrator, the concession by 
the Bureau of the Budget is meaning- 
less, as can readily be seen from the fol- 
lowing sentence from the Bureau of the 
Budget's letter conveying the authority: 

The Bureau agrees that the VA shall have 
the right to make conversions of TB beds 
when there is need to convert them to other 
uses. Except in such instances, TB beds 
will be closed when they are no longer needed, 
In carrying out this policy it should, of 
course, be understood that it is subordinate 
to any over-riding policies which may be 
established by way of limitation on operat- 
ing beds or daily patient load, and any finan- 
cial limitations which may be Imposed by 
reason of appropriation action.” 
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In plain English, this means that the 
Veterans“ Administration may convert a 
TB bed to other uses if it does not in- 
crease the patient load or spend any 
more money than it was planning to 
spend before the conversion. Under such 
a limitation, the only way that the Ad- 
ministrator can convert TB beds is to 
close the equivalent number of beds in 
some other hospital. 

The Veterans’ Administration is now 
preparing its budget for the next fiscal 
year, During the hearings, the witnesses 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget were repeatedly 
questioned concerning the intent of the 
administration in recognizing the rising 
cost of medical care, Twenty-three hos- 
pital managers of Veterans Administra- 
tion hospitals in the western States met 
early this year and adopted the following 
resolution: 

The managers of the 23 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals, centers, and domiciliar- 
ics located in the 7 Western States have 
met to consider our hospital program for 
the next 2 years. Our deliberations have 
Tevealed a simple, stark reality. Current 
appropriations will not support presently 
legislated benefits and accepted concepts of 
veterans’ medical care. The floodtide of 
price increases on all fronts is recognized 
throughout the hospital field. Voluntary 
hospitals, State hospitals, and university 
hospitals have experienced the effect of ris- 
ing costs. With the possible exception of 
& few State hospitals, the costs are reflected 
in large rate increases and substantial ap- 
Propriations each year. In nongovernmental 
hospitals these costa are passed on directly 
to the patients. 

Our Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
have not received funds over the past sey- 
eral years suficient to keep abreast of these 
ascending costs. We are endeavoring to 
Maintain a medical program equal to that 
Offered in the community on preinflation 
appropriation levels, Neither have the man- 
agers funds adequate to discharge their 
Specific responsibility in protecting the 
Government's investment in the physical 
Plant and in equipment. We have econo- 
mized to the extent that essential care to 
Our patients is inevitably deteriorating. 

Our 23 hospitals must have a substantial 
increase in fiscal year 1959 and a specific 
increase of §10 milion for 1960 over and 
Above the appropriation for 1958 in order to 

an acceptable level of medical care 
and to maintain our physical plants. These 
Sums do not include whatever might come 
im a general pay raise for Federal employees 
Or the automatic wage boost for the blue- 
collar workers. 

Unless these sizable sums are made avall- 
able, Congress must face these alternatives: 

(1) Lower quality of medical care and 
further deterioration of the physical plants, 
(2) reduced beds with the reduction in pa- 
tient load: close selected hospitals through- 
out the country or close whole sections of 
beds in many hospitals. 

We therefore unanimously resolve that 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 
of the United States be apprised of this 
basic issue and be requested to take clear- 
cut remedial action. 


This resolution was read to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the 
Bureau of the Budget. However, no 
Assurances were received that the views 
Set forth by the 23 western Veterans“ 

tration hospital managers will 
be given full consideration in the prep- 
aration of the budget. 

I agree with the expression of the 
Committee in its report that new leg- 
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islation on this subject is not neces- 
sary. Congress created a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital. system with a 
rated bed capacity of 127,832 beds, yet 
Veterans’ Administration is operating 
only 120,526 of these beds. It is under- 
standable that there will be a few beds 
unavailable for patient care at all times 
because of modernization and conver- 


sion work and, in some cases, the neces- 


Sary medical personnel cannot be re- 
cruited. Aside from beds closed for 
these purposes, there is no legal basis 
for the Veterans’ Administration with- 
drawing beds from use by eligible vet- 
erans purely as a result of the arbitrary 
administrative determinations of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the White House. If 
the Veterans’ Administration persists in 
flaunting the intent of Congress in this 
regard, it will be necessary that Con- 
gress enact a bill such as H. R. 10028, 
reported by the committee, which will 
set a specific number of operating beds 
and specify the average daily patient 
load to be cared for. In the commit- 
tee’s bill, it recommended a minimum 
of 125,000 operating beds to provide care 
for an average daily patient load of 
113,000. If the policy recommended by 
the committee is carried forward, about 
4.500 of the beds withdrawn from use 
by the Administration would be restored 
to operation. 

The veterans hospital and medical 
program is second in importance only 
to the program of compensation for the 
service-connected disabled veteran. 
There is nothing of greater importance 
we can do for a veteran than to give 
him medical care when he is sick and 
unable to provide for himself. The vet- 
erans hospital and medical program 
should enjoy the highest priority, and 
it is my intention to do everything that 
I can to seek restoration of the beds 
which have been arbitrarily withdrawn 
from use by veterans by the Admin- 
istration. 


Plight of the Railroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 9, 1958 


Mr, NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herewith an editorial by Mr. Elmer 
Price in the Lincoln County (Oreg.) 
Leader: 

PLIGHT OF THE RAILROADS 

We are glad to see that Congress and many 
States at long last have begun to take up 
the plight of the railroads of the Nation and 
attempt to solve some of the problems 
which have been strangling them for many 

ears, 
: The railroads of the country had become 
the whipping boy of a host of Federal con- 
trols, State legislation, of counties and cities 
through which they operated, and of restric- 
tive and oppressive union controls. 

So serious had the problem become that 
few. railroads have managed to operate 
profitably in recent years. 
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Some suggested as a solution that the rails 
should be taken over and operated by the 
Government, But this has never solved the 
basic problem of a business operating in the 
red, It merely means that Government 
should subsdize them, and, as in most Gov- 
ernment functions, add the bills on in the 
form of higher taxes, 

That railroads have been regulated to 
death goes without saying. 

Eeing a monopoly enterprise, in many 
cases, they have been subjected to an over- 
dose of Government regulation. And yet, 
because they are actually private enterprises, 
high taxes are piled on them not only by 
States, but by counties and cities. | 

And because they are one of the Nation's 
older and mature industries and long liberal 
in their thinking toward their employees, 
they were hamstrung down through the 
years by the demands and impositions of the 
strong unions which dominated them. 

Toss all of it into the same kettle and 
one comes up with a strangling brew. It is 
the story of an industry so overregulated, 
overtaxed, and overunionized that its en- 
tire future is in jeopardy. 

Add to this the industry's own basic lack 
of imagination in promoting its services to 
the public and we have one apparently dying 
on the vine. 

Yet railroads are a basic industry and vital 
to the continued growth and development 
of the Nation. They need help and shculd 
get it as soon as possible. 


Lone Tree Cemetery 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, during a recent visit to Cali- 
fornia I had the privilege of attending 
‘the Memorial Day services held in Lone 
Tree Cemetery in Hayward. 

Lone Tree Cemetery is on the crest of 
one of the gently rolling hills that form 
the saucerlike Castro Valley. It is a 
beautiful wooded spot now completely 
surrounded by rambling ranch-type 
homes. This was not always so, Like 
many such institutions it was once way 
out in the country. It derives its name 
from the fact that once only a single tree 
grew within its boundaries. 

One of those who participated in the 
services was my old and good friend Col. 
N. W. Armstrong. Colonel Armstrong 
was born not far from the site of Lone 
Tree. He has served his country honor- 
ably from the Mexican border to World 
War II. And, like any old soldier, chaffed 
and squirmed when the powers that be 
ruled him out of the Korean incident. 

Colonel Armstrong is an old newspa- 
perman and I asked him to prepare a 
story on the history of the cemetery and 
the services we attended. As one who 
loves and reveres Alameda County and 
her institutions, he did so. Iam pleased 
to preserve it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

LONE TREE CEMETERY 
(By Col. N. W. Armstrong, U. S. Army 
e e ard, Calif., is 
Cemetery at Hayward, S 
8 Ser historical landmarks of Alameda 
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County. It was established in 1870 by the 
purchase of 34 acres of land by an associa- 
tion of leading citizens formed for this 
purpose, Original incorporators of the asso- 
ciation were George Brown, Thomas Cun- 
ningham, H. W. Rice, C. Ward, and E. Dole. 
Prior to 1870 burials of Protestants took 
place at nearby Squaterville, San Lorenzo, 
or in Oakland, 

The cemetery is located about a mile and 
a half east of Hayward and commands a 
splendid view of Castro Valley to the north 
and the city of Hayward to the west. Lone 
Tree, according to legend, was the only tree 
in a certain location of the cemetery where 
at one time a lovelorn Indian maiden hung 
herself. 

Many prominent pioneers have been laid 
to rest in Lone Tree including William Hay- 
ward, after whom the town of Hayward was 
named. One studying the grave markers will 
find names of immigrants who came to Call- 
fornia in the first days of statehood from 
every country of Europe, indeed from all 
over the world. Private mausoleums con- 
tain the remains of entire families of 
pioneérs. 

Early in the history of Lone Tree’ a sec- 
tlon known as Veterans Plot was set aside 
at the request of the Hayward Veterans 

e a group of Civil War veterans. 

Members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 

- lo kept the plot in good condition for over 

half a century, planting lawns, and shrubs, 
and laying sidewalks. 

After the last Civil War soldier was laid 
to rest, veterans of the Spanish-American, 
War continued the upkeep of Veterans 
Plot. Today a committee composed of vet- 
erans of all wars has undertaken its care. 

Many of the leading citizens of the area 
have shown a keen interest in this patriotic 
program. Among them are Capt. Harry A. 
Bradford, son of the late Alonzo Bradford, 
a Civil War veteran who is buried at Lone 
Tree. 

Allen Strutz who now carries on the 
tradition of maintaining the-cemetery is 
due a great deal of credit for his determined 
efforts in this enterprise. Mr. Strutz 18 
prominent in civic. and charitable affairs 
and a veteran of World War II. 

Each year on Memorial Day appropriate 
exercises are held in this historic spot for 
the honored dead who rest there. Children 
from the public schools and ladies from the 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Auxiliaries together with their families 
decorate every grave with fresh flowers. 

For more than 50 years, starting during 
his days in grammar school, the writer of 
this article has participated in the Memorial 
Day ceremonies. The only exceptions were 
absences during service at the Mexican 
border and in World Wars I and II. 

A typically well planned program was pre- 
sented on Memorial Day, 1958. The commit- 
tee responsible for arrangements was com- 
prised of Allen Strutz, chairman, Bernie 
Overmiller, Anthony Ojeda, George Emerson, 
Edna Black, Arnold Luebeker, Harley Turk- 
ington, Burhl Harwood, William Brun, Ar- 
thur Varella and Joseph Spina. Mrs, Norene 
Overmiller headed a committee in charge of 
decorating the graves. 

Judge Thomas Lester Foley, a past com- 
mander of Hayward Post 68, American Le- 
gion, delivered the principal speech of the 
day. 

Veterans of the Spanish-American War 
headed by Comrade John Morgan cooperated 
with representatives of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
World War I Barracks, Order of the Purple 
Heart and the auxiliaries of all these splen- 
did organizations in contributing time and 
talent for the occasion. Through the 
generosity of the musicians union the Hay- 
ward Municipal Band conducted by Leonard 
Rapose presented a musical program and 
concert. 
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Rev. James R. Swanson, pastor of Bethel 
Assembly of God Church, offered the invoca- 
tion. The pledge to the flag was led by 
Andy Olivan, of Boy Scout Troop 528. Joe 
C. Martin, well known vocalist, led the audi- 
ence in singing America. 

General Logan's order and address were 
read by Robert Pomeroy, commander of 
World War I Barracks 306. A quartet from 
Epiphany Lutheran Church Choir offered 
several vocal selections. F. J, McNaughton, 
commandant, Marine Corps League of Hay- 
ward, read Lincoln's Gettysburg address. 

A procession from the main gate of Lone 
Tree to the veterans plot was headed by the 
colors of the several yeterans groups. The 
Marine Corps League and tke Hayward 
Municipal Band was in the line of march 
followed by veterans and those attending the 
ceremonies. 

Congressman Grorce P. Murer, Eighth 
District, California, was among the dis- 
tinguished visitors in thé audience. Con- 
gressman MILLER is a former first vice com- 
mander of the department of California, 
American Legion, and charter member of the 
Veterans of World War I, Oakland Barracks. 

Also present were former Mayor John 
Purchio, of Hayward, a member of Hayward 
Post 68, American Legion; Peter J. De Ber- 
nardi, Sr., chairman of the Hayward Me- 
morial Building Committee; Louis J. Silva, 
recipient of the Distinguished Service Cross 
in World War I. 

Dr. Nelson Clemens, prominent Legion- 
naire; George Dasher, whose father rests in 
the Grand Army section of the veterans 
plot; Publisher George Henry 
grandfather fought side by side with General 
Taylor in the Mexican War; George Perry, 
World War I veteran, and Del Brennan, who 
wears the coveted Purple Heart, also at- 
tended the ceremonies. Former Mayor Art 
Phillips, a veteran of World War I and 
prominent Hayward businessman and civic 
leader, played in the municipal band. 

Judge Foley voiced the thoughts and sen- 
timents of many of us at this memorable 
oceasion, The text of his inspiring address 
follows: 


“MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH GIVEN BY JUDGE 
THOMAS LESTER FOLEY AT LONE TREE CENS- 
TERY, MAY 30, 1958 F 


“Ladies and gentlemen, 10 years ago today, 
in 1948, it was my privilege to speak here 
on this occasion, It was shortly after Wérld 
War U. We thought of Iwo Jima, Pelielu, of 
the Battle of Britain, of the Battle of the 
Buige—we reflected on the battles of World 
War I and we discussed the spread of com- 
munism in western Europe. Most of us had 
just returned from service in World War II. 

“As I look about me today, I see many of 
the same friends and the same faces of 10 
years ago, and I think of you men, then 
young, having just established yourselves 
after World War II, full of ambition, full of 
hope for the future, intensely patriotic, and 
most respectful of the dead we come here to 
honor. 

“Now your positions in this community 
have given you greater responsibilities, and 
your families greater cares, yet each year 
most of you have been présent on this occa- 
sion to honor those friends of ours, who so 
unselfishly served their community, their 
State, and their Nation. 

“I want you to contemplate and reflect 
on those friends and comrades who served 
our country, who were here with us on that 
occasion 10 years ago, who are not here 
today—comrades and friends who stood here 
with us honoring our service heroes in the 
last few years, who have joined those heroes 
and we in turn are honoring them today. 
I can’t help but think of Spike Shannan, 
Jesse Blankenship, Charlie Jarvis, Dave 
Pressiey—to name a few—and of all the rest. 
I think of all the sad trips to San Bruno 
National Cemetery that many of you have 
made with me during these past 10 years, to 


— 
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say goodbye to comrades that have stood 
here with us on this occasion in the past. 

“For these reasons this holiday and this 
service has ceased being a meaningless ab- 
stract holiday, but has become to me, and 
I am sure to you, a sad but warm personal 
occasion. 

“This holiday is the most beautiful holi- 
day on our national calendar. It is the 
only holiday that has not been corrupted 
by brash commercialism—it is a holiday 
that brings us closer to God, closer to our 
deceased comrades, and closer to each other 
because we haye joined together to honor 
them today. 

“It is not necessary for me on an occa- 
sion such as this to sermonize and pontifi- 
cate, and try in my humble way to inspire 
those present, for the mere fact of your pres- 
ence on this solemn but happy occasion is 
indicative of your intense patriotism, loy- 
alty to your country, and respect for those 
who have gone before you. 

“However, in paying respect to our de- 
ceased comrades, let us refiect on the hor- 
rible history of the past 10 years. 

“Not one of us could have anticipated 
or foreseen in 1948, that in a few short 
years, once again, we would be enlarging 
the rolls of our honored dead in that bloody 
conflict of 1950, 1951, and 1952, called the 
Korean war. N 

“On this occasion in 1948 we were worry- 
Ing about the spread of communism in the 
United States. We had not yet apprehended 
and convicted the Sobels and the Rosen- 
bergs and their ilk, Not one of us could 
have anticipated or foreseen the spread of 
communism through Western Europe, the 
Middle East, Asia, Indochina, and now in 
South America. 

“Who could ever have dreamt in 1948 that 
in 1958 the Vice President of the United 
States would be stoned by Communist stu- 
dents while on a goodwill mission in 
countries of our own Western Hemisphere. 

“When I think of the peaceful years of 
my childhood until 1917, and of the peace- 
ful years of the twenties, and of the peace- 
ful though difficult years of the thirties, 
it is hard to believe the bloody horror of the 
forties and the fifties and the condition of 
our world today. 

“I have purposely omitted today any ref- 
erence to the great wars, the great battles of 
our country’s brilliant historical past, In 
all humility I have tried within my inade- 
quate abilities to bring about a realization 
that this holiday is not only a time in 
which we revere our honored dead, is not 
only a holiday when we review our historical 
past, but a holiday that is ever present to 
those of us who each year join on this occa- 
sion in Lone Tree Cemetery. 

“It is a holiday when we forget our per- 
sonal cares, when we forget our 
problems, it is the holiday when we rededi- 
cate ourselves to our community, our State, 
and our Nation.” 


Capital Gains Tax 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I spoke before this body on 
July 30 relative to the widespread public 
response I had received to a bill— 
H. R. 12709—I introduced on May 27 
proposing a 50-percent reduction in the 
present Federal capital gains tax. 
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Frankly, I am surprised by the extent 
of this response. To date I have had 
hundreds of letters and telegrams from 
highly responsible individuals, bankers, 
financial and small business institu- 
tions—and they all endorse my proposal 
as a “shot in the arm” for the overall 
American economy. 

This is very definitely a tax reform 
measure to create new jobs for the 
American people and additional tax 
revenue for the Government. It will do 
éxactly that, because it will encourage 
investors to liquidate present holdings 
and reinvest’ in new enterprises and in 
small business. I short, it will set free 
a vast amount of investment capital now 
immobilized by an excessive tax rate 
which actually amounts to confiscation. 

As I stated in my July remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I am not going to press for 
passage, or even committee considera- 
tion, of this bill during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. My purpose now is to 
arouse interest in the proposal, with the 
objective of reintroducing it early in the 
86th Congress. In the meantime there 
will be instituted a more comprehensive 
Survey as to its probable effect on the 
national economy. 

I wish to emphasize that the very 
term, capital gains,“ is misleading in 
that it intimates such profits are socially 
evil and should be heavily penalized, 
For the most part, this tax is not a tax 
On income. It is largely an outright levy 
on capital. The gain or profit involved 

may have resulted principally from cur- 
Tency debasement and Government- 
induced inflation. 

Canada, Great Britain, France, Ger- 
Many, and other major nations do not 
impose such a tax. Why should we do 
80? Perhaps it was originated before our 
corporate tax rates were jacked up to 52 
Percent, and was designed primarily to 
collect taxes on income of corporations 
that was not distributed as dividends to 
Shareholders. As long as there is a cor- 
Porate income tax, there is no excuse for 
a capital-gains tax on long-term stock 
transactions. 

If the intent of Congress in continuing 
this law on the statute books was to help 
destroy investment incentive. job se- 
curity, and new job opportunities, it has 
Succeeded. I am positive, Mr. Speaker, 
that such was not the will of Congress. 

Furthermore, this tax was not de- 
signed to cruelly confiscate, as it does, the 
assets of elderly owners of homes and 
farms who. having raised their families, 
Wish to sell their holdings and live in 
smaller and more economical circum- 
stances. \ 

We all should realize, Mr. Speaker, that 
he essence of private American capital- 
ism lies only in the ability of some of us 
to produce more than we consume and 
put the difference to work in hope of a 
fair return in providing, directly or in- 
directly, job opportunities and better 
living standards for less fortunate peo- 
ple. Unless this system is to perish in 
favor of some form of statism, the laws 
of this land must continually encourage 
individual thrift, savings, and invest- 
Ment, 

The capital-gains tax destroys this 
incentive by sterilizing huge pools of in- 
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vestment capital, large portions of which 
would otherwise be employed in new and 
small-business enterprises, thereby cre- 
ating new jobs. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, on 
whom I will call for support of this over- 
due legislation, I wish to herewith insert 
excerpts from additional letters I have 
received from highly qualified business 


leaders and investors throughout 
America, 
The excerpts follow: 


“Your bill, H. R. 12709, ts certainly a fair 
one, and I am hopeful that the national 
survey will bear out your opinion that the 
Federal Treasury will not lose revenue it it 
is enacted. Strengthened by such a report, 
your bill should gain support and ulti- 
mately become law.“ (C. R. Gamble, presi- 
dent, Brown Shoe Co,, St. Louls, Mo.) 

1 Know it is not necessary to tell you 
that a businessman will concur in your ob- 
jective. We believe that anyone who is a 
student of economics will subscribe to the 
fact that the tax on long-term capital gains 
deters progress in the American system of 
individual accomplishments.” (F. S. Elfred, 
chairman, Peabody Coal Co,, St. Louis, Mo.) 

“I certainly heartily agree with your view 
that the present long-term capital gains tax 
is largely a leyy on capital and not on in- 
come and tends to sterilize billions of risk 
capital, a substantial portion of which would 
otherwise find its way into investment in 
new and small businesses, thereby providing 
many new job opportunities.“ (Kendrick R. 
Wilson, Jr., president, Aveo Manufacturing 
Corp., New York.) 

“Please be advised that T am in complete 
accord with this bill arid shall support it in 
any manner that I can.” (Samuel G; Raut- 
bord, president, American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago, III.) 

“I heartily endorse your bill: It will be a 
step in the right direction.“ (J. S. Fluor, 
president, the Fluor Corp., Lied,, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

As a matter of fact, the complete elimi- 
nation of the capital gains tax would pro- 
vide for a free and unfettered movement of 
capital assets. This, in turn, would result 
in an increase of equity funds for the pur- 
chase of new capital improvements, The 
amount of revenue involved im the so-called 
capital gains tax is not, and should not be, 
the controlling factor; rather the emphasis 
should be upon its effect on the economy of 
this country.” (William L. Keady, San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

“From personal contacts and experience I 
can assure you that this bill would release 
hundreds of thousands of dollars In this 
area, I have many friends that are sitting 
tight on very substantiol investments that 
they would like to dispose of. I know of no 
easier, painless way of raising funds than 
through a change in law such as your bill 
provides. Second, I am positive the bill 
would increase the tax money to the Federal 
Government tremendously and in a way that 
no one could take exception to.” (Milton 
H. Prank, vice president, Franklin Van Sant 
& Aseociates, Madison, Wis.) 

“I thoroughly agree with you thut the 
present capital gains tax rate of 25 percent 
does have the effect of retarding investment, 
particularly In small business. There is no 
question in my mind but that a reduction 
in the capital gains tax would encourage 
investment to the point of providing job 
opportunities.” (Dan Gerber, president, 
Gerber Baby Foods, Fremont, Mich.) 

“You indicate your bill rests upon an 
assumption that the rate reduction in ques- 
tion will not reduce the yield to the Treas- 
ury Department of this tax but will, in- 
stead, actually Increase it. Accepting this 
assumption, I do not think there is any 
question but that your bill is a meritorious 


lem would be of great value.“ 
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one.” (C. J. Fitzpatrick, president, Chicago‘ 
& North Western Railway System, Chicago, 
III.) 

"I favor a bill which provides that the 
tax rate on capital gains be greatly reduced 
from the maximum of 25 percent, or be 
eliminated. My reasons are that such a tax 
has the following: faults: (1) It mixes capi- 
tal and income; (2) it freezes investment; 
(3) it prevents Government receipt of taxes 
in proportion to current ability to pay: (4) 
it greatly reduces the value of the stock 
market as a social institution for encourag- 
ing Investment and appraising the value of 
invested capital; (5) it causes great injus- 
tice to savers and investors in times of in- 
fiation; ( it interferes with saying.” 
(Lewis H. Hanley, economic consultant, Port 
Washington, N. Y.) 

“With regard to your bill, I agree that the 
tax on long-term capital gains is largely a 
levy on capital rather than income, I also 
agree that it unfairly penalizes elderly 
owners of homes and farms, I agree that a 
serious national survey to study this prob- 
E. L. Teale, 
president, New York Shipbuilding Corp., 
Camden, N. J, 

“I have felt for a long time that our 


present method of taxing capital gains 


gains from appreciation in value of property 
disposed of—is a shortsighted one and neecs 
drastic revision. I am happy to learn that 
you are attempting to bring about some 
change in the present law.” (F. J. Blaise, 
Asst, secretary-treasurer, the Pure Oll Co., 
Chicago. III.) 

“Basically, Mr. Witson, I believe that Con- 
gress faces the necessity of reducing basic 
Government expenditures as well as reduc- 
ing the tax rates on capital gains. It appears 
that the two go hand in hand.” (W. R. Per- 
sons, president, Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louls, Mo.) 

“Your proposal has been advocated on a 
number of occasions by the securities ex- 
changes and should be of real interest to 
investors, It ts clear that the tax burden 
carried by corporations and by the Ameri- 
can people today is very heavy. We recog- 
nize, of course, the pressing problems in 
Meeting the heavy costs of Federal Govern- 
ment, but we feel strongly that the tax 
structure must preserve the incentives 
necessary for the continued dynamic growth 
of this Nation. Accordingly, any progress 
toward reducing the tax burden and dis- 
tributing it more equitably would, in our 
view. be bénefictal to the overall economy.“ 
(F. R. Kappel, president, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York:) 

“Your bin would go a long way toward 
freeing equity capital markets from the arti- 
ficial restrictions created by the 25-percent 
tax on long-term capital gains. If, as seems 
probable, its enactment would increase 
rather than decrease tax revenues, it would 
certainly be a boon to our economy.” (A. S. 
Glossbrenner, president, Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co, Youngstown, Ohio.) 

“Although I would like to see general re- 
net from oppressive high taxes which are 
destroying the incentives of individuals to 
work, I nevertheless am in accord with your 
proposal. It is a step toward what 1 think 
should be an objectivre—namely, to abolish 
entirely all taxes on capital gains.” (A. C. 
Ruber, president, Union Oil Company of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif.) 

“This bill, which would reduce the capital- 
gains tax to 1214 percent, would, I believe, xe - 
sult in a substantial improvement in the 
Government's system of taxation. The pres- 
ent tax has not only frozen investors into 
many securities, but has also prevented such 
venturesome investors from supporting the 
new and speculative enterprises which are 
so necessary for the country’s growth and 
prosperity.” (Ernest J. Howe, president, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y.) 
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„ want to commend you for undertaking 
the task of securing the enactment of this 
legislation. The present tax rate no doubt 
slows market activities in property and se- 
curities in which the transaction would 
come within the classification of long-term 
gain or loss, Legislative action that will 
stimulate trade in that field will be helpful 
to our economy. It may very well be that 
the increase in trade resulting from the en- 
actment of such legislation would actually 
increase the amount of taxes paid to the 
Federal Government. Certainly any plan 
that has a possibility of reducing the na- 
tional debt should be supported.“ (Paul B. 
McKee, president, Pacific Power & Light Co., 
Portland, Oreg. 

“It is clear to my associates and to me 
that any reduction in—and preferably the 
elimination of—the capital-gains tax will 
stimulate inyestment in new and small 
business.“ (Charles T. Silloway, president, 
Chemway Corp., Mountain View, N. J.) 

“It is my opinion that all taxes are too 

- high at the present time particularly those 
paid by corporations and individuals who 
have sufficient income to supply the capital 
to continue this country's growth. The 
long-term capital gains taxes are, of course, 
applicable to these classes of taxpayers.” 
(F. S. Hales, president, Nickel Plate Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio.) 

“There would seem to be few situations 
where a tax can be decreased and result 
in added revenues to the Government, but 
from the evidence I have it seems that en- 
actment of H. R. 12709 might do just that. 
Should the contemplated survey indicate 
that the Federal Treasury would not lose 
money I personally believe that the proposed 
legislation should be enacted as speedily as 
possible.” (Reuben E. Sommer, president, 
Keystone Steel Wire Co., Peoria, II.) 

“I share v strongly the point of view 
expressed in your letter of July 18. I am 
also firmly of the conviction that a reduc- 
tion in the tax rate on long-term capital 
gains would actually result over the years in 
a very substantial increase in tax revenues.” 
(F. Ritter Shumway, president, Ritter Co., 
Inc., Rochester, N. Y.) 

“I would think that this would be a 
worthwhile piece of legislation providing it 
did not materially affect the revenue to the 
Treasury Department.” (C. S. Parke, presi- 
dent, the Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

“The present working of the capital gains 
tax in effect accelerates the trend toward 
the formation of larger and larger business 
complexes and makes increasingly difficult 
the role of smaller business In the economy. 
As I see it, the reason for this is that in- 
vestments, already now long standing in 
the major and older corporations, are, in 
effect, locked in. The owner of these equi- 
tles pays an enormous penalty in withdraw- 
ing his investment and placing it elsewhere, 
perhaps in a smaller enterprise; even though 
the smaller enterprise may, and often does, 
pay a higher rate of return. This prevents 
the smaller enterprise from obtaining equity 
capital, with a resulting disadvantage to its 
growth and future profitability. I am sure 
that you are going to be able to assemble 
some very convincing evidence in support of 
your program and you should be confident, 
I would think, in having the backing of 
every thinking individual in the United 
States.” (Austin Goodyear, New Canaan, 
Conn.). 

“With reference to your letter of July 18, 
I feel that your suggestion that the tax rate 
on long-term capital gains be reduced from 
the present maximum rate of 25 percent to 
n rate of 1214 percent would be a construc- 
tive amendment to our tax law and would 
probably result in increased tax revenues to 
the Federal Government.” (Erhest R. Acker, 
president, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
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“I am interested In the bill you plan to 
reintroduce in the next Congress, and par- 
ticularly interested in the national survey 
now being conducted. If the survey does 
conyincingly indicate that the Federal Treas- 
ury will gain by this tax reduction, I and 
other businessmen cannot but endorse the 
move heartily," (Robert S. Solinsky, presi- 
dent, National Can Corp., Chicago, III.) 

“We believe your measure is a very impor- 
tant step forward. We also think you are 
correct in your position that the Govern- 
ment itself will not lose in total revenues 
collected, eyen though this tax itself is re- 
duced or eliminated. The removal of the 
tax, we think, would tend to create an eco- 
nomic environment in which people would be 
willing to take risk, thereby producing taxes 
on tncome—tif they did not have to w 
about the taxing of resulting capital gains.” 
(W. J. Good, executive vice president, the 
Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis.) 

“Your idea is excellent as it certainly will 
stimulate the turnover of capital. It would 
appear to me when an incentive is provided 
that will stimulate investments to create 
capital gains the result is bound to mean a 
gain eventually for the Federal Treasury.” 
(George J. Pecaro, president, the Flintkote 
Co., Inc., New York.) 

“T strongly support H. R. 12709 which you 
have introduce to the House. It is my 
opinion that the 25 percent capital gains tax 
results in a stagnation of billions of dollars of 
risk capital, which are sorely needed by the 
country. As investment bankers, we are con- 
stantly reminded that successful investors 
find the capital gains tax a barrier in the 
efficient use of capital funds. Lowering the 
capital gains tax to 12% percent would 
accelerate the conversion of successful in- 
vestments into new areas of risk, and attract 
funds to the risk capital fleld because of the 
added opportunity for a return commensu- 
rate with the risk. I believe it is entirely pos- 
sible that the reduction in the capital gains 
tax would result in a larger total tax revenue 
from this source. Even more important. to 
the Nation would be the increased avail- 
ability of funds for new fields of investment.” 
(Howard Butcher III, Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“In my opinion there should be no place 
In our tax structure for a capital-gains tax. 
It is a confiscation of capital and, as such, 
is economically unsound. Many people be- 
lieve, and I am inclined to agree, that its 
abolishment would ultimately produce an in- 
crease of revenue rather than a loss to the 
Treasury. We believe your program is con- 
structive and we thoroughly endorse your 
opinion as to the benefits which H. R. 12709 
would provide.” (Frank L. Magee, president, 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) - 

“Agree 100 percent with your philosophy 
that a reduction of the capital-gains tax 
from 25 to 124, percent would not only be 
constructive from the taxpayers’ point of 
view, but nationally as well, because I think, 
without question, it would increase the tax 
revenue.” (C. E. Kohlhepp, president, New 
Jersey Power & Light Oo., Denville, N. J.) 

“I think your ideas are very good and trust 
that the bill (H. R. 12709), which you have 
introduced in Congress, will meet with suc- 
cess," (A. E. Heimbach, president, General 
Rallway Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 

“I thoroughly agree with your purpose in 
Introducing a bill (H. R. 12709) to reduce 
the tax rate on long-term capital gains to 
12½ percent. It has seemed reasonable to 
me that doing away with what amounts to 
& penalty on the use of capital would free 
capital for greater use; consequently, it 
would appear logical that a reduction in this 
levy would actually increase the revenues to 
the Government from this source.“ (A. 
Lightfoot Walker, president, Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co., New York.) 
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Is a Co-Op Apartment for Tou? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, with 
cooperative apartments increasing in 
popularity, the following article which 
appeared in Today's Living of August 10, 
1958, is most informative and timely. I 
commend its reading to the attention of 
our colleagues: 

Is a CO-OP APARTMENT FOR You? 
(By Arthur Owens) 


Would it cost you less than renting? How 
much money would be tled up? Could you 
sublet your apartment? Could you eventu- 
ally sell it? How much would you save in 
taxes? How much say would you have in 
running the building? Could you remodel 
as you saw fit? Would you have a voice in 
picking your neighbors? A 

Growing numbers of Americans are finding 
a solution to their personal housing prob- 
lems in cooperative apartments. In the New 
York area alone, some 35,000 familles have 
become co-op owners since World War II, 
and similar housing for another 27,000 local 
families is now elther under construction or 
in the planning stage. 

Why this sudden trend to co-ops? As one 
answer, consider the case of Bill and Edna 
Turner: 

For years the Turners had lived in a small 
but comfortable apartment on New York's 
East Side. They liked the convenience of 
city living. But they'd become more and 
more irritated at their landlord's apparent 
reluctance to make needed repairs. And 
they couldn't help resenting the fact that 
they had nothing but canceled checks to 
show for the thousands of dollars they'd paid 
out in rent over the years, 

Sure, they'd considered buying a split-level 
in Suburbia. But despite the obvious ad- 
vantages of home ownership, they probably 
wouldn't have been happy living on Long 
Island or in Connecticut. For one thing, it 
would have meant leaving most of their old 
friends. For another, Bill just wasn't the 
type to enjoy spending an hour or so on & 
commuter train to come home to an over- 
grown lawn. a i 

What the Turners obviously wanted were 
the advantages of both home ownership and 
apartment dwelling without the drawbacks 
of either. Surprisingly, they're now getting 
exactly what they wanted—without moving 
out of the city. 

‘They have bought a cooperative apart- 
ment, 

By doing so, they have eliminated the 
landlord's profit. So their monthly costs 
amount to less than they were paying 45 
rent. And they can reduce expenses still 
further by taking the same type of income 
deduction for real estate taxes and mortgage 
interest that they would have been entitled 
to as homeowners. What is more, they will 
be acquiring an increasing amount of equity 
in their apartment. This may be turned 
into cash if they ever decide to sell. 

Besides these economio benefits, the Tur- 
ners and their fellow tenant-owners are vir- 
tually guaranteed permanent occupancy, And 
they can have the kind of maintenance and 
service they want—so long as they are willing 
to pay for it. 

Their approach to the housing problem is 
not a new one: Cooperatives have existed for 
more than a century in En i—and for 
more than 50 years in New York City itself. 
They did not become popular in this country. 
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though, until the 1920's. Then, following 
the stock market crash in 1929, resale prices 
plunged. As a result, co-ops fell into dis- 
favor, although the basic values were still 
there, It was not until about 15 years ago 
(when safeguards were provided and when 
the Federal income tax laws were revised to 
permit co-op owners to deduct their share of 
interest and property taxes) that cooperative 
ownership really started to snowball, 


NOT ALL IN LUXURY CLASS 


Perhaps the most significant fact about 
the current uptrend is this: More than half 
the cooperative apartments built in recent 
years have been planned expressly for mid- 
dle-income, rather than upper-income fam- 
ilies. Here is why: 

A few years ago the Federal Government 
realized such families could no longer afford 
the rents then being asked for most privately 
owned residential apartments. So it au- 
thorized the Federal Housing Administration 
to insure long-term, low-interest mortgages 


on new co-op. This made it possible for 


private developers to put up attractive apart- 
ment buildings without investing much cash, 
and to sell them at prices most people could 
pay. 

Meanwhile, the owners of many luxury 
apartment buildings found it more profit- 
able to sell them to cooperative groups than 
to go on operating them as rentals. 

Today cooperative housing is available to 
all but the lowest-income groups. A New 
Yorker, for example, can pay a small for- 
tune for a cooperative palace—or he can 
buy a comfortable four-room apartment for 
about $1,000 down and $110 a month, in- 
cluding gas and electricity. 

Assuming you can afford a co-op apart- 
ment, should you consider buying one? 
The answer is not simple. To help you 
decide, let us see how a typical cooperative 
works: 

The plan of operation will vary somewhat 
according to whether it's an FHA-backed, 
middle-income project or a luxury building— 
so-called because of some special feature 
such as an exceptional view, 4 fashionable 
address, or maid service. We'll focus first 
on the typical luxury co-op. Later we'll see 
how the typical FHA project differs. 


WHAT YOU'D REALLY OWN `, 


As a tenant, you don't actually own the 
apartment you live in—but you have most 
of the rights and obligations of ownership. 
What you do own is a block of stock in a 
corporation set up to operate the building 
on a noprofit basis. This, im turn, entitles 
you to a long-term, renewable “proprietary” 
lease. You may continue to occupy your 
apartment as long as you hold the stock allo- 
cated to it. In other words, an individual 
Apartment and the stock with it are insep- 
arable. 

The co-operative corporation’s chief pur- 
Pose in issuing stock is to_raise money to 
meet that part of the purchase price of the 
building that’s not covered by the mortgage. 
This amount (known as total equity) is equal 
in value to 100% of the corporation's stock. 

Once the total equity has been determined, 
the selling agent decides how many shares of 
stock will be issued altogether. He then 
Apportions the shares among the various 
apartments according to what he judges to 
be their respective rental values. Thus, if 
you selected a large, sunny sulte overlook- 
ing a park, he'd naturally assign more stock 
to it than he would to a smell, dingy apart- 
ment that boasted a fine view of the neigh- 
borhood delicatessen. 

The original equity, or purchase price, of 
your apartment is determined in this way: 
The selling agent first divides the total equity 
by the total number of shares of stock to 
establish the value of one share. He then 
multiplies this figure by the number of shares 
allocated to you. The result is the amount 
you pay for your right to a proprietary lease. 
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YOUR MONTHLY CHARGES 


You pay no rent in the usual sense. But 
you do pay a type of monthly rental that's 
usually called a “maintenance charge,” rep- 
resenting your share of the corporation's 
estimated cash requirements for operation, 
maintenance, interest and amortization on 
the mortgage, real estate and other taxes, 
insurance, and a reserve for contingencies. 
The percentage of total maintenance charges 
that you pay is based on the number of 
shares of stock you hold, 

If you're buying into a new bullding, you 
may sign a contract while it's still in the 
blueprint stage. You won't have to pay any 
maintenance charges except on your own 
apartment, and then not until you take 
possession. Reason: The seller normally as- 
sumes financial responsibility for the main- 
tenance of any units that remain unsold 
when the cooperative corporation takes 
title. (Later he tries to recoup his expenses 
by selling these apartments for more than 
their original prices.) 

When you do start paying. maintenance 
charges, you'll find the amount is by no 
means constant; it fluctuates along with 
the co-op's expenses. But you have some 
indirect control over costs and all other 
policies except those covered by the lease. 


WHO RUNS THE BUILDING? 


Since it's impractical to call a stock- 
holders’ meeting to decide every minor ques- 
tion that comes up, the tenant-owners elect 
a board of directors—usually from their own 
ranks—to represent them. The board hires 
a professional managing agent, who operates 
under its direction. The agent's job is to 
see that the building is run the way the 
tenants want it run, and to prepare the 
annual budget. 

The board’s responsibilities are mainly 
supervisory. It must approve all changes in 
the budget, in operating policies, and in 
the building itself. Its approval is also 
needed before any tenant-owner can sub- 
lease or resell his apartment. 

What happens when your proprietary 
lease expires? As all the other tenants 
leases expire on the same date, this ques- 
tion, too, must be decided by a vote. If a 
majority so decides, the property can be sold 
and the net proceeds distributed among 
the members of the co-op. Generally, 
though, all leases are renewed for another 
long term, 

That, briefly, is how the typical luxury 
co-op works, The FHA-approved project 
operates in much the same way. But from 
the point of view of the tenant-owner, ac- 
cording to Herbert Fischbach of Herbert 
Charles & Co., New York, specialists in this 
field, there are these differences: 

Most important, perhaps, is the cost. A 
New Yorker can buy an apartment in an 
FHA co-op for about $500 a room equity 
and monthly carrying charges of about 835 
a room. Comparable housing in a privately 
financed building, on the other hand, would 
cost him approximately twice as much. 
One reason for_the difference: FHA mort- 
gage terms are generally more favorable. 
Another reason: The developer's profit on an 
FHA co-op is limited by law to a fair fee 
for putting up the building.“ 

Veterans get preference in the purchase 
of an FHA-approved apartment. And they 
don’t lose any of their privileges under the 
GI bill. 

Whereas the proprietary lease on a luxury 
apartment may run anywhere from 15 to 99 
years, the FHA tenant signs an occupancy 
agreement that's effective for only about 3 
years. But the term of the lease makes little 
difference, since both types are renewable. 

Profits from resales of FHA-backed apart- 
ments are limited by Government regula- 
tions, but with privately financed apartments 
there's na limit. Also, the FHA co-op corpo- 
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ration itself has a 30-day option to buy an 
apartment before it’s offered for resale on 
the open market. 


WHAT YOU STAND TO GAIN 


Now that we've examined the principles 
of both types of cooperative ownership, let's 
take a closer look at their advantages, draw- 
backs, and possible pitfalls. First, the ad- 
vantages: 

You're assured of permanent occupancy. 
(That is, of course, unless a majority of the 
stockholders vote to sell the building—which 
isn't likely to happen—or unless you can't 
meet the payments.) So, unlike a rental 
tenant, you don't face the need to negotiate 
periodically for the renewal ef your lease. 
You can go ahead and invest in decorations 
and furnishings with the assurance that 
you'll be there to enjoy them for a long time 
to come. Or you can sublease or sell it as 
specified in your lease and subject to the 
directors’ approval of the new tenant. 

The monthly cost is less than it would be 
for a rental apartment. After buying the 
equity, you pay only your share of actual 
operating costs. The corporation makes no 
profit, and waste is held toa minimum. So 
you're likely to pay anywhere from 10 to 30 
percent less per month than you would to 
rent similar quarters. And the saving is 
even greater after taxes. To Illustrate: 

Suppose you're paying 6200 a month in 
maintenance charges for a 6-room apartment 
with an estimated rental value of $300. 
Suppose, too, that your share of real-estate 
taxes and mortgage interest comes to §70 a 
month, or $840 a year. This means you can 
deduct $840 from your gross Income before 
figuring your personal income tax. If you're 
lucky enough to be paying some of your 
Federal tax in the 50-percent bracket, you'll 
save $420 a year, or $35 a month, in Federal 
taxes alone. And if you live in New York 
State, you'll also save on your State income 
tax. Thus you'll be getting a $300-a-month 
apartment at a net cost of less than $165 a 
month. (But remember, you're losing what- 
ever income you might get from the capital 
you've tied up in the apartment.) 

You have some control over standards of 
maintenance. You and your fellow tenant- 
owners, acting through the board of directors 
and the managing agent, can thus prevent 
your property from deteriorating. As a re- 
sult, the market value of your equity should 
remain at a high level. On the other hand, 
you also have the power to reduce your ex- 


-penses by eliminating unnecessary services 


and uneconomical practices, 

Your equity keeps on increasing. This, in 
effect, acts as a savings account. You can 
withdraw your savings by selling your apart- 
ment. If you do, you may make a sizable 
profit in addition to the equity you've paid in 
(unless your apartment is in an FHA build- 
ing), At least that’s been the experience of 
most luxury co-op owners who've cashed in 
their stock in recent years. 

You aren't personally liable for the mort- 
gage. It's strictly a corporate debt. Even 
if you're unable to continue paying your 
maintenance charges, a three-way escape 
clause in the typical proprietary lease allows 
you to free yourself of further financial re- 
sponsibility in any of these ways: (1) You 
can sell your stock and lease; (2) you can 
sublease your apartment; or (3) failing both 
of these, you can turn over your stock and 
lease to the corporation, which will then 
assume the responsibility of selling or leas- 
ing your your apartment to pay current 
charges. (But here you'll be sacrificing your 
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CONSIDER THESE LIMITATIONS 


Impressive as these advantages may be, 
you'll be wise to postpone signing a pro- 
prietary lease or occupancy agreement until 
you've also considered the negative aspects 
ot cooperative ownership: 

You must replace all equipment and do all 
the decorating in your own apartment. Be- 
ing in a sense your own landlord, you're ex- 
pected to pay the entire cost of any replace- 
ments, additions, remodeling, or redecorat- 
ing. (The co-op corporation will normally 
replace any wornout equipment that’s part 
of the building itself—such as faucets and 
wall switches. It will also redecorate and 
repair or replace equipment in those parts of 
the building shared by all tenants.) 

Your maintenance charges may go up. If 
operating costs should rise, or If the majority 
of the tenants should vote to increase serv- 
ices, you'll naturally have to pay more per 
month. This could happen if the price of 
fucl went up, or if the corporation decided 
to hire another porter or doorman. You may 
also get hit with extra one-shot assessments— 
for redecorating the lobby, say, or for con- 
verting the building from direct to alter- 
nating current. The building's tax load may 
go up. too. 

You can lose some or all of your equity. 
If the market prices of co-op apartments in 
general should plunge, as they did in the 
30s, the value of your equity would auto- 
matically be diminished. But, says one New 
York realtor, “I can see no leveling of of 
prices yet.” 

A more serlous threat to your Investment 
Turks in the possibility that financial reverses 
will make it impossible for you to pay your 
maintenance charges, True, in such an event 
you could protect your investment by sub- 
leasing or reselling. But should you fail to 
find a buyer or lessee acceptable to the 
directors, and to do so within the time limit 
on arrears specified in your proprietary 
agreement, you'd not only be evicted but 
you'd also lose part or all of your equity. 

You can lose eligibility for taxabie-income 
deduction. Many apartment corporations 
rent some of their space to retailers and 
professional men in order to reduce the own- 
ers’ maintenance charges. Ordinarily this 
has no effect on the tax-exempt status of that 
portion of maintenance charges that goes 
for real estate taxes and mortgage interest. 
But the Federal Revenue Act stipulates that 
such deductions are allowable only if the 
corporation receives at least 80 percent of 
its gross income from tenant-stockholders. 

It's highly unlikely, therefore, that any 
such corporation would deliberately plan to 
get more than 20 percent of its income from 
rent. But suppose its rental income nor- 
mally amounted to only slightly less than 
the 20 percent maximum. Then, if several 
stockholders defaulted in their payments, and 
if their apartments couldn't be resold im- 
mediately, the corporation would have to do 
one of two things: (1) Lease the evicted 
tenants’ apartments—in which case the re- 
maining owners would lose their tax advan- 
tage—or (2) levy a special assessment to 
cover maintenance charges on the vacant 
apartments. In either case, the tenant- 
owners would lose money. 

You may not be able to sell or lease your 
apartment when and to whom you choose. 
Some proprietary leases will not allow the 
tenant-owner to evoke the escape clause dur- 
ing the first couple of years of ownership. 
And some severely limit the term for which 
an apartment may be leased. 

Remember, too, that the board of directors 
has absolute authority to disapprove a pros- 
pective buyer—even, unless local law is yio- 
lated, on grounds of race, religion, or na- 
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tionality. Its judgment cannot legally be 
challenged. Nor does it have to explain its 
decisions. This right has been upheld by 
many courts. 

Still another reason your apartment may 
be hard to resell is that its purchase cannot 
be refinanced, since there is no mortgage on 
an individual suite. The buyer must pay 
the entire value of the equity in cash. And, 
because this value increases with each suc- 
cessive year of occupancy, it becomes harder 
and harder to find someone with enough 
cash to close the deal. 

You have no individual control over op- 
erating standards. There is no choice but to 
go along with the majority of tenants in 
such matters as doormen’s hours, redecorat- 
ing the lobby, garbage removal, and so on. 

You have not full freedom to remodel your 
apartment. Here again, you must get the di- 
rector’s advance approval. The reason: Cer- 
tain types of structural changes would in- 
crease the bullding's operating costs or im- 
pair the salabinty of your apartment. 

You cannot use your stock and lease as se- 
curity for a loan, These would be of little 
value to a lender unless he could demand 

on of your apartment in case you 
defaulted. But he could not do so without 
the cooperative corporation's approval, 
which could not be given in advance. So a 
proprietary lease and stock are not usually 
regarded as acceptable collateral. 

You cannot pay off your share of the 
mortgage at will. The corporation’s indebt- 
edness applies to the entire bullding, and ts 
amortized over `a specified number of years. 
So it Is generally considered impractical for 
one tenant-owner to pay off his portion 
while the others continue to make monthly 
payments. 

If you are seriously looking for a coopera- 
tive apartment, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration or your local real estate board 
can refer you to reputable sales agents who 
specialize in co-ops. 


A List or Points To CHECK 


The preceding article discusses a typical 
apartment co-op. But they aren't all alike. 
So, to be sure the particular co-op you're 
considering is a sound one, check these 
points: 

Is it in a desirable neighborhood? (New 
construction within a radius of a few blocks 
is one sign that the area is probably on the 
upgrade.) 

Is the apartment itself attractive? Is the 
layout convenient? 

How do the monthly carrying charges com- 
pare with the cost of renting a similar 
apartment? (Make this comparison on a 
per room basis without taking tax deduc- 
tions into account.) 

If the co-op has been in operation for a 
while, has it been living within its budget? 
(Ask to see financial statements for the past 
several years.) 

Are any major repairs needed? (These 
might soon necessiate heavy assessments.) 

Does the proprietary lease give you the 
right to resell or sublease your apartment, 
subject to the board's approval? 

Is it the co-op’s policy to elect directors 
from among the tenants? Are the directors’ 
decisions subject to the approval of the 
stockholders? 

Is any immediate increase in maintenance 
charges or assessments being contemplated? 

Is the economic status of the other tenant- 
owners similar to your own? (This may af- 
fect your future ability to pay maintenance 
charges and assessments.) 

Is any legal action pending against the 
apartment tion? Has it received any 
notice of violations of the building code? 


August 14 
Blonde, Bright, and Breezy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, merit is 
the essence of the civil-service system. 
There is no merit in the President's 
nomination of Mrs. Barbara Bates Gun- 
derson as Commissioner for Civil Serv- 
ice. The letter below speaks for itself as 
does the editorial from the Washington 
Post, August 13, 1958, both included un- 
der leave granted previously to extend my 
remarks: 5 


CONGRESS OF THE UNtren STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1958. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR JOHNSTON: The confirma- 
tlon of Barbara Bates Gunderson Is of course 
a matter properly for the Senate and, ini- 
tially, for the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of which you are chairman, I 
trust you will permit me to express my opin- 
ion, however, for the consideration of the 
committee, y 

As a member of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and as a citizen, I 
protest. Mrs. Gunderson is not qualified. 
She admits it. This is a brutal slap in the 
face for 214 million clyil-service employees 
and of the civil-service system itself. 

I have no doubt that Mrs. Gunderson 18. 
in the words of the picture caption in yes- 
terday's New ‘York Times, “blonde, bright, 
and breezy.” But nothing in her experience 
equips her for the $20,000 per year position 
of Civil Service Commissioner. She is quoted 
as saying she had never made a study of the 
Civil Service Commission but "I sure intend 
to.” This will make her the highest paid 
trainee in the Government. 

This Is an affront to all the able women in 
this country, There are many women su- 
perbly equipped by training and achievement 
to be a Civil Service Commissioner. It mat- 
ters not to me that Mrs. Gunderson is a 
vigorous Republican Párty official except 
that one supposes other qualifications to be 
essential also. 

My earnest recommendation is that you 
use your considerable influence to persuade 
the administration to withdraw this unfor- 
tunate nomination or, in the alternative, 
that the Senate refuse to confirm her ap- 
pointment. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES O. PORTER, 
Member of Congress. 


LETDOWN FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Most of the enthusiasm over the appoint- 
ment of Barbara Bates Gunderson to be a 
member of the Civil Service Commission 
appears to be concentrated in the person of 
Mrs. Gunderson herself. She is a woman 
of boundless energy, and her eagerness to 
take on the assignment is readily apparent. 
But she does not claim any special quali- 
fications for membership on the Govern- 
ment's top personnel agency, and indeed her 
experience in this field has been nil, Thus 
her nomination is disappointing. 

The recent withdrawal of Bornard L. 
Flanagan's nomination to the CSC after he 
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had admitted errors in his own applications 
for civil service jobs should have been fol- 
lowed by the strongest appointment the 
President could make. Something extraor- 
was needed to recover from that fum- 
ble. But the President has been content 
to bestow the post on the Republican Na- 
tional Committeewoman from South Da- 
kota. The appointment is said to be in line 
with the President policy of attracting 
more young people (Mrs. Gunderson is 41) 
into Government service, especially women. 
But it has all the earmarks of a routine 
political nomination, at the behest of Sena- 
tor Munopr, to a body created to keep poli- 
tics out of the selection of Government per- 
sonnel. f 
It is to Mrs. Gunderson's credit that she 
intends to resign her political office if she 
is confirmed and to refrain from participa- 
tion in politics. Nevertheless, the naming 
of an active party official to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is almost as unfortunate as 
Nominating an active politician to the 
bench. The CSC needs to do its work in a 
spirit of nonpartisanship. Public confidence 
in its devotion to the merit principle will 
be difficult to maintain if political patronage 
appears to dictate the choice of Commission 
members. Coming immediately after the 
Flanagan hearing, therefore, Mrs. Gunder- 
son's nomination is a letdown regardless of 
how energetic and conscientious she may be. 


Theory or National Safety? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF. MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following strong and force- 
ful editorial on an important subject 
matter that should invite the attention 
of all patriotic Americans desirous of 
_ Protecting our way of life from those 
who seek day after day to undermine 
Our Government. This article appeared 
ur the August 14 edition of the National 
Tribune—The Stars and Stripes entitled 
“Theory or National Safety?” 

THEORY on NATIONAL SAFETY? 

Six Communists who were convicted of 
Subversion in 1956 and given sentences of 
from 1 to 5 years were set free last week 
by a ruling of 3 judges of the United States 

t Court of Appeals in New York City. 

The 3 judges ruled the Government had 
faled to show the 6 Communist officers had 
urged people to do something rather than 
just to believe in something. 

This was a distinction lald down by the 
Supreme Court in June 1957. The high tri- 
bunal Bald then the act does not forbid 
teaching overthrow of the Government as 
an abstract principle divorced from any ef- 
fort to instigate action to that end. 

Sometimes we wonder how silly the courts 
Can get, from the highest to the lowest. 
Has devotion to purism and technicalities 
Overshadowed devotion to principle? Has a 
desire to adhere to the strictest interpreta- 
tion of the law become more important than 
the preservation of the Republic of the 
United States? 

You may teach the principles of commu- 
nism in the United States to our younger 
generations so long as you don't tell them 
to overthrow the Government of the United 
States, says the Supreme Court. 
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It would appear that the Supreme Court 
and its followers in the lower judicial eche- 
lons have lost sight of the fact that the very 
teaching of Communist principles is but one 
step toward the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment as we know it and have learned to re- 
spect it. 

As we look back in retrospect, we have a 
distinct recollection of how communism was 
spread and developed in the minds of the 
Russian people. 

First, it was an attack on religion, because 
Communist leaders were cleyer enough to 
realize that as long as people had religion 
they could not cleave to communism under 
the Marxist teachings and the even more 
radical ideas which were being developed 
under the early leaders of the U. S. S. R. 

From the very beginning of their assump- 
tion of power ih Russia the men in the 
Kremlin realized that they could not per- 
Suade the older generation to accept their 
theories of government. These older folks 
still felt the strong pull of religion and on 
Good Friday they were permitted to visit 
their churches and toll the bells in acknowl- 
edgment of their misdeeds and in atonement 
for the wrongs they might have committed 
in the year just past. 

But the wily leaders of the Kremlin, real- 
izing that they could not pierce the solid 
foundation of religion inherent in the older 
people, set out to teach the younger groups. 

Of course, it took a couple of generations 
to instill the thought that religion, home, 
and parents were things to be discredited 
and that the state alone was supreme. 

The ides took root slowly, at first, be- 
cause the older folks still endeavored to 
bring up their children in the ways of right- 
eousness, but as time marched on the older 
groups died off or were disposed of in the 
manner specifically provided by the Krem- 
lin for those who opposed its wishes, and in 
due time there grew up a new generation 
of young men and women who despised 
all the things in which decent people be- 
lieved, with the result that we now have a 
godless people whose only belief is down 
with God and up with the state, having in 
mind the conquest of the world. 

To get back to the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court which we have discussed and 
subsequent rulings by lower courts, up- 
holding the right to teach “the principles of 
communism” provided actual overthrow of 
our Government is not urged, we get right 
back to what happened in Russia. 

We can understand why it may be neces- 
sary to understand the evils of communism 
and that these evils should be explained to 
our students in high school or college, but 
we also believe that the instillation of the 
principles of communism may in time fill 
the minds of our youths to the end that 
they, like the younger people of Soviet Rus- 
sia, will rise and scoff at the principles which 
we, of an older generation, hold dear and for 
which many of our young men have fought 
and died to uphold, 

To say by pure technicality that it Is right 
to teach the theory of communism in the 
schools of the United States or in public 
forums held for the general public is per- 
missible is to open the way to the ultimate 
breakdown of our form of government. 

Repetition of a falsehood, we have learned, 
is one of the most efficient methods of huv- 
ing that falsehood accepted as truth. 

If our younger generations hear enough 
about the ideals of communism, enough of 
them-may be impressed in their early years 
to accept those ideals; with the result that 
much sooner than we of the present day 
think we shall see the acceptance of com- 
munism here in our own country with the 
loss of everything for which we have stood 
since the Declaration of Independence 
brought a new era of freedom to the world, 

Theory, as practiced in the courts of our 
land, may be one thing, but when theory is 
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developed so tenuously that it could lead to 
the loss of our country to f then 
it is time for the Supreme Court to take stock 
of the situation and be guided not 

but by practicality. SERT 

Their strict adherence to words and not 
meaning could well result in the wiping out 
of their own body, and jurisprudence, as- we 
know it and have developed it from the Eng- 
lish common law down to our present-day 
statutes, could well disappear from the earth, 

We believe in freedom of speech as we be- 
lieve in freedom of the press and freedom 
of religion, but if that right becomes license 
and such freedom of speech might extend 
itself to an eventual overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment, then it is a right which should be 
curbed and the courts made aware, by act 
of Congress, if necessary, of the will of the 
majority of our people, 

Laws were made for man by men and, for- 
tunately, in our country the vast majority of 
our people obey and respect the law, but 
when a narrow construction of the law by 
any court in the land leads to a possible de- 
struction not only of the law but of our 
Government, then a stricter ruling should be 
found to prevent what happened in Russia, 
once the Communists took over, from hap- 
pening in this land of ours, 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion Daily Radio Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER | 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the daily 
radio roundup for August 6, 1958, of the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion, of St. Paul, Minn. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GTA Dur Rapio ROUNDUP OF THE FARMERS 
Unron GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, 
Sr. Pavut, MINN., Aucust 6, 1958 
The latest farm price report from the 

United States Government shows that farm 

prices dropped again between June 15 and 

July 15. They are down to 83 percent of 

parity now, and with the big new harvest 

hitting the market places, farmers are rap- 
idly losing the small price gains they had 
chaiked up since 1956. This naturally focuses 
even more attention om the farm bill in 

Congress, which probably will be either passed 

or rejected by the time you hear this broad- 

cast. 

But, to be realistic about It, both the Sen- 
ate and House bills are such cut-up and ham- 
strung versions of what real farm legislation 
should be, that many farm people feel they 
would be better off without either one. And 
the dealing that is going on behind the scenes 
now, around the House bill. amounts to 
almost an insult to farm people, who deserve 
fer better than what either the Democrats 
or the Republicans are talking about giving 
them. Just take a look at what is happen- 
ing now, according to the newspaper reports, 
Apparently theres a lot of wheeling-and- 
dealing going on, with the result, as one head- 
line puts it, that “Ike Hopes To Block Parm 
Bin.” 

How would he do it? Another newspaper 
story tells how administration Republicans 
and Secretary of Agriculture Benson are try- 
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ing to make a deal with Sam RAYBURN, the 
Democratic leader In the House, and Jon 
Manx, the Republican leader, to pass the 
House verslon and shoot it over into confer- 
ence with the Senate, And that’s where 
they'd chew it down to the 60-percent level 
acceptable to the administration and Benson. 
If they made a sure-death deal like this on 
the farm bill, it certainly would reflect with 
discredit on both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, at least in the farm areas. Farmers 
know what's going on, because they have 
their own good sources of information to get 
the facts, and they wouldn't be taken in. As 
a matter of fact, we don't believe that the 
farm Senators and Representatives from our 
area would be a party to such dealings, any 
more than GTA and the Farmers Union 
would. 


Farm people have every right to be indig- l 


nant over this administration plan to deal 
from a deck with five aces in it. The news- 
papers say that on Tuesday, White House 
Maison man Jack Anderson was over in Con- 
gress to talk with RAYBURN and Martin. He 
wanted to get advance assurances” the news- 
paper said, that the bill would get Ben- 
sonized in the Senate-House conference, if 
the administration let it pass the House. 
When the votes are tallied, we'll see how 
successful he was. . 

We can't help but feel that farmers would 
na ve preferred a straight “yes or no“ on farm 
legislation, rather than this slinking around 
behind the scenes. It’s an amazing perform- 
ance for an administration and a Secretary 
of Agriculture that publicly hoid themselves 
above subterfuge. Maybe the attempts to 
work out deceitful deals behind the scenes 
won't work, but we won't know that until 
the farm measure is either rejected or ap- 
proved. Either way, farmers are the losers, 
because with no farm bill, they’d go on as 
they are, and any bill that could pass would 
have to have administration approval, which 
would mean lower price supports. 

It's the kind of a problem that will have 
to be answered after 1960, because that’s the 
first chance farmers will have to vote for 
whatever changes they think are necessary 
in high Government offices. 

Thanks for listening, This ls GTA, the 
co-op way. 


Why the Fight Goes On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an exceed- 
ingly able editorial from the Richmond 
News Leader of Richmond, Va., entitled, 
“Why the Fight Goes On.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 

of July 30, 1958] 
Wry THE Ficut Gors ON 

Now and! then, when it appears that 
everything has been said about school seg- 
regation that possibly could be said about 
school segregation, some events come along 
in the news and once again the necessity 
arises for a restatement of basic considera- 
tion. 

Such a time is at hand now. A number 
of parents, who possibly have not pondered 
the problem wholly, are asking why the 
various Virginia localities are not permitted 
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to go their own way. Here in Richmond, it 
is termed absurd to risk the closing of West- 
hampton and Nathaniel Bacon schools to 
Prevent half a dozen Negro pupils from at- 
tending classes with a thousand white chil- 
dren. In the Arlington area, a few apostles 
of panic are protesting the possibility that 
even one child may lose as much as a single 
day from public school. 

It may be useful, in vlew of the crisis now 
only a month away, to set down anew the 
reasons that underlie Virginia's policy of 
“massive resistance.“ What is the State 
fighting for? 

Three things: 

1. To preserve a constitutional position 
that ought never to be voluntarily sur- 
rendered. 

2. To preserve the ethnic and social struc- 
ture of the South against forces that would 
destroy it. 

3. To preserve the greatest possible educa- 
tional opportunities for the greatest number 
of children, white and Negro alike. / 

Those are the State’s aims. They are the 
only aims. But it should be understood that 
meeting these aims demands a great deal of 
the people of Virginia. We are asked to rise 
above those interests which are personal, 
concrete, and immediate, and to dedicate 
ourselves instead to goals that, to a degree, 
‘are abstract and remote. We are asked to 
think earnestly upon the Constitution of the 
United States and the structure of the Amer- 
ican Republic, and these are big things, hard 
to catch hold of. We will be asked, some of 
us, to accept temporary sacrifices that affect 
our own children, and this is hardest of all to 
understand. 

But the fight is worth making. If Virginia 
quits now, we will repudiate the political 
heritage passed down to us, and we will leave 
to succeeding generations a shameful inheri- 
tance. It is no disgrace to be defeated, and 
in the end we may be defeated. The disgrace 
lies in falling to resist. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional position taken by Vir- 
ginia is simple, direct, unambiguous. Vir- 
ginis entered the Union In 1788, at a time 
when she could have remained forever apart, 
upon certain clear understandings: This was 
to be a Federal union of sovereign States, in 
which the States would delegate certain lim- 
ited powers to the Federal Government they 
were creating; all other powers, apart from 
those prohibited to the States by the Con- 
stitution itself. were to be retained by the 
States individually. This structure of the 
Union was in no way altcred by the War of 
1861-65. 

After the war, when the 14th amend- 
Ment was forced upon the South, northern 
legislators inquired what effect the amend- 
ment would have upon the maintenance by 
the States of racially separate schools. Pro- 
ponents of the amendment agreed that the 
amendment was not intended to prohibit 
this power to the States; the power, there- 
fore, wns to be reserved to them. For a long 
period therenfter, pursuant to this explicit 
understanding of the correct meaning of the 
amendment States, both North and South, 
continued to maintain segregated schools. 
Their power to do so was repeatedly re- 
affirmed by the highest State and Federal 
courts; this construction of the 14th amend- 
ment, directly and vitally affecting millions 
of people and enormous investments in 
school property, became, in effect, a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

The South's position Is that the Constitu- 
tlon may be amended In one way only: That 
is by the consent of not fewer than three- 
fourths of the States, expressed in the rati- 
fication of a specific amendment. The Con- 
stitution cannot be amended by mandate of 
the Supreme Court. The Court's function 
is to interpret the Constitution; and as the 
Court applies Its interpretive powers to new 
situations, so the Court properly may. shape 
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the Constitution to changing tlmes, But 
the States power to maintain separate 
schools was not a new situation in May of 
1954: it was an old situation, dating back to 
the adoption of the 14th amendment in 1868. 
And Virginia's position is that in the school 
cases, the Supreme Court usurped the 
amendatory power that Is vested in the 
States alone. 

Virginia's position is not limited to the 
school matter only. If the Court may usurp 
power so drastically in this instance, we 
have said, then the Court may usurp power 
in every Instance. The concept of a Federal 
Union of States, held together by checks and 
balances, will be lost altogether. 

If this trend is to be halted at all, it wi! 
be halted only because the States resist it— 
resist it dramatically, resist it steadfastly, 
resist it in every legal and honorable way 
that can be devised. If it takes a noise to 
arouse the rest of the country, then we must 
make that noise. If it requires a court 
fight to attract attention, then we will have 
to fight in court. Quiet submission to the 
Court's revolutionary demands would be an 
invitation to new judicial excesses. Stub- 
born and unyielding resistance, if it accom- 
plishes nothing more, may deter the Court 
from fresh encroachments. This constitu- 
tional fight is of primary importance. It 
must not be abandoned. 

THE SOCIETY 


The second reason for Virginia’s policy lies 
in subjective considerations that are most 
difficult for outsiders to understand—at least 
until they have experienced, over a consid- 
erable time, the much mocked “southern 
way of life.“ Our entire society is predi- 
cated on, and influenced by, the intimate co- 
existence of two races. This relationship 
has operated, until recently, upon well un- 
derstood rules—rules that were not static, 
rules that in fact were steadily undergoing 
change—and under these rules the Negro 
people were making astonishing progress. 
What the Supreme Court has attempted to 
do is not only to amend the Constitution, 
which it had no right to do, but to revolu- 
tionize the social structure of the South, 
which it has no power to do. 

This is because the public schools are per- 
ceived not only as educational institutions, 
but as social institutions also. In rural 
areas, espetially, the schools provide a center 
for all community life. Everywhere else, the 
two races may meet and pass—in business, 
in farming, in transportation, in employ- 
ment. It is only in schools that both races 
would be thrown together, social equals, in a 
compulsory relationship, intimate, personal, 
and prolonged. 

The white South cannot accept the long- 
range prospect of such a relationship. We 
of Virginia know, in a hundred ways that 
our distant critics cannot know, something 
of the differences that divide white and 
Negroin the South. These are ethnic differ- 
ences, racial differences—differences iu 
morals, in behavior, in language, in inhibi- 
tions, in aspirations. The South acknowl- 
edges, of course, the achievements of many 
Negro citizens of exceptional competence 
and ambition; and the South is ruefully 
aware of its “po’ white trash.“ But we view 
the classless soclety as sheer fiction. In one 
way or another, all men are divided into 
classes. And what the South holds is that 
the harm done by segregating these classes 
in the publie schools (and admittedly, there 
is harm done) is infinitely less than the 
social chaos and civil decline that would 
follow inexorably in the wake of massive 
race mixing. 

We are not talking here of the conse- 
quences this year, or next year, or the year 
after that. These are consequences 20, 
or 50 years hence. And Virginia has only 
to point to the dismal history of civilizations 
dominated by mixed blood to insist that 
such a fate must be resisted here. 
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THE SCHOOL SYSTÈM 


The least of the considerations, though it 
May seem the most important to distressed 
Parents whose children are directly affected, 
is the alm of keeping every public school 
open every single day. Virginia does not 
need any lectures on the importance of pub- 
lice schools; everyone concedes the impor- 
tance of public schools. But the ultimate 
goal is not necessarily public education, by 
which is meant tax-supported education in 
publicly owned buildings. The ultimate gonl 
is simply education. In one fashion or an- 
‘other, satisfactory educational opportunities 
must be provided, and they must be pro- 
vided for the children of both races, 

Virginia's position is that the public 
School system. as a statewide system, can be 
Preserved for the foreseeable future only as 
& racially separate system. A little integra- 
tion will not preserve the system. A little 
integration will destroy the system. This is 
because integration anywhere means inevi- 
tabiy, integration everywhere. And once ae 
- Precedent is set. disruption follows. Talk of 
massive school closings. If Virginia were to 
accept integration in principle, in time Vir- 
Binia truly would see massive school closings, 
County by county, city by city, in the wake of 
Violence, bloodshed, and bitterness never 
knows. before. And instead of facing the 
Problems of establishing a relatively few pri- 
vate schools, Virginians would face the prob- 
lems of private education across the whole 
State. In the resulting atmosphere of hatred 
and resentment, education would be all but 
impossible. 

It now seems likely that as a consequence 
Of Federal court orders and unyielding State 
Policy, some schools will not be opened in 

ia in September. That will be un- 
fortunate, regrettable, and to the parents di- 
rectly involved, damnably inconvenient. 
But this newspaper does not regard the im- 
Mediate prospect as catastrophic, The re- 
Sourcefulness Of the people will not let any 
Substantial number of children go long with- 
Sut some adequate educational opportunity. 

Virginians have known sacrifice before, 
and they have met hard challenges before; 
they are not lacking in character or energy. 

e can meet the multiple emergencies of 
September calmly, without panic, without 
Violence, without hysterical plens to sur- 
Tender, All that is required is that we 
hold to the long view, abide by the law (no 

w compels Virginia to operate any schools), 
and maintain a steadfast faith in the inher- 
ent rightness of Virginia's position, 


Pentagon Fiscal Planners Squirm as 
Defense Costs Keep Going Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA * 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
th ous consent to have printed in 
© Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Pentagon Fiscal Planners 
dum as Defense Costs Keep Going 
rhs which appeared in the July issue 
The cromautieni Procurement magazine, 
tial author, Allen M. Smythe, is a finan- 
tiel Writer who has written many ar- 
zer A nutnbes of ghet bus nes and 
umber o anci usiness, an 
Military journals, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENTAGON Fiscat PLANNERS Squimm AS 

DEFENSE Costs Keep Gornc Up 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Mounting defense costs are again causing 
concern in the Pentagon. If the services 
manage to keep their expenditures within 
budgetary limits—which is questionable— 
it will be at the expense of conventional 
aircraft, naval vessels, and other weapons, 
Defense Secretary McElroy is reported to 
have asked his fiscal experts for new analy- 
ses of spending trends. 

Why the problem? New pay raises for 
military and Government defense workers 
will add substantially to defense costs. 
Maintenance costs for supersonic aircraft 
and liquid-propelient missiles are skyrocket- 
ing. Construction spending for dispersal of 
Strategic Air Command bases is rising to- 
ward a billion dollars a year. Broader and 
more intensive research requires increasing 
amounts Of money and more is being com- 
mitted for development. 

Recent fiscal reports show that these in- 
creases more than equal the planned in- 
creases of $1.5 billion in the 1959 defense 
budget. 

Pentagon’s hesitancy to commit Itself on 
future spending doesn't mean that it's going 
to cut expenditures for military hardware. 
But the rising costs and the faster shift to 
missiles and spacecraft than was anticipated 
6 months ago mean that planners are hav- 
ing to do a tough and thorough screening 
job on all military projects, 

Navy and Air Force have been having 
financial difficulties this last quarter of fis- 
eal 1958, and will continue to have them 
into early 1959, despite additional appro- 
pristions. Army is in better fiscal condi- 
tion. But all three services are under strict 
budgetary limitations and quarterly expend- 
iture control. 


The Defense Comptroller's efforts to hold 


expenditures for military hardware to $14 
billion a yenar are painful to military con- 
tractors now. They will be agonizing in the 
next fiscal year, 

The huge sums necessary for spaceships, 
ballistic missiles, Mach 3 aircraft and atom- 
ic submarines will be squeezed out of funds 
originally planned for conventional weapons. 
This shifting of funds for major procure- 
ment items is one of the most important and 
difficult duties of Pentagon officials at the 
moment. 

Impact of technological progress is severe 
on combat planning as well as fiscal pro- 
graming. For example, ground- to- alr guided 
missiles have almost supplanted the 90- and 
120-millimeter antiaircraft gun battalions. 
The last battleship has been retired. Naval 
gun factories and proving grounds have new 
duties. The Air Force has just about replaced 
all of the Convair B-36 piston- plus jet 
bomber wings with the Boeing B-52. 

These changes were taking place even be- 
fore the sputnik era. Now the demand is for 
more effort on advanced scientific projects 
and for less effort on programs likely to be 
made obsolete soon by technological prog- 
ress. The 1959 fiscal year budget will reflect 
these trends, but spiraling costs may make 
the choice of approved projects very selec- 
tive. For example, Secretary McElroy will 
continue to allow money to be spent for 
both the Thor and Jupiter IRBM’s: but as 
soon as one shows a clear-cut advantage 
over the other, the boom will be dropped— 
fast—on the runner-up. 

THE UPKEEP’S EXPENSIVE, TOO 

McElroy has expressed concern over the 
high cost of ficld weapons. Previously, 
when new or Improved weapons were ap- 
proved, often it was performance only that 
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was considered. McElroy now Insists that 
mobility, and costs for shipping, storage, 
maintenance and operation, and for produc- 
tion, be considered. 

Pentagon fiscal officials have produced 
some interesting comparisons. Today's op- 
erational fighters fly twice as high and 3 
times as fast as World War II fighters—and 
cost 20 times as much. They also cost more 
to operate and maintain. 

A World War IT submarine cost less than 
$5 million, The Nautilus-type atomic sub- 
marine costs $45 million. A Polaris- 
equipped submarine—five are now planned— 
is expected to cost 6100 million. McElroy 
has said that a Polaris system—the ship, 
missiles, spares, and shore supplies—would 
cost. more than $200 million, which explains 
his opposition to the plans of a House group 
to appropriate for four more of the subs. 
He feels he can use the billion dollars better 
elsewhere, 

An antiaircraft battalion equipped with 
the Western Electric-Bell Labs-Douglas Nike- 
Ajax missile costs about three times as much 
as the conventional AA gun battalions, The 
Nike-Hercules; which will soon be replacing 
the Ajax, will be three times as expenslve, 
not counting the nuclear warhead. When 
the Nike-Zeus antimissile missile is installed, 
it will cost several times more than the 
Hercules. 

The Air Force estimates on the cost of the 
Convair B-58 bomber are béing scrutinized 
by the Defense Department. Average cost 
of the more than 2,000 Boeing B-47 medium 
bombers, now out of production for over a 
year, was less than $3 million, including 
spares and extra parts. The last extension 
of the contract carried a price tag of around 
$1.6 million each, flyaway. At the time, 
Air Force figured another 48 percent for 
spares and extras, making a total unit cost 
of about 62.4 million. 2 

Five years of top- priority development of 
the B-58 have reportedly cost over $600 mil- 
Hon, all under letters of intent. The first 
77 planes will cost around $16 million each, 
flyaway. Air Force expects to hold cost of 
spares and extras under 30 percent, as a 
result of reliability planning and tests. This 
still would make the Initial cost of the B-58 
system around $20 million per plane. 

Unit costs are expected to drop materially 
as production continues. However, the size 
of future orders will be influenced by the 
amount of money needed to complete the 
Boeing B-52 program, and the need for funds 
to push the second generation of solid-fueled 
ballistic missile projects. 

Navy has been considering, at the highest 
level, three carrier fighters—the Chance 
Vought F8U-3, McDonnell F4H, and North 
American P3J. Although all had been pro- 
gramed for sizable production orders, it will 
be a surprise now if funds can be found for 
reduced orders for two of them. 

Air Force has already stretched out its 
program for the Republic F-105 and Convair 
F-106, because of new spending controls. No 
contract extensions for the McDonnell F-101, 
Convair F-102, or Lockheed F-104 are in 
sight. Plans for extensive ground installa- 
tions for the Boeing Bomarc area defense 
missile are being held up while Defense o- 
cials compare estimated costs with those for 
the Nike. 

AGAINST THE TREND 


To brighten this gloomy picture of rising 
defense costs, Army is able to light a couple 
of hopeful candles. The Martin Pershing 
solid-propellent missile, which is soon to re- 
place the Uquld-propellent Chrysler Red- 
stone, Is expected to cost only half as much 
as the 61 million Redstone. Elimination of 
the LOX fuel will drasticatly reduce ship- 
ping, storage, expenses, 
Army Ordnance officials say. 
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this highly mobile field weapon to have a 
range of over 700 miles. 

The solid-propellent JPL-Sperry Sergeant 
is also expected to cost somewhat less than 
the $100,000 Glifillan-Firestone Corporal 
which it will replace; Its shipping and oper- 
ating costs will be substantially lower. The 
nuclear warhead is not included in the costs. 
Sergeant is expected to be smaller and more 
mobile than Corporal, but to have the 
same range—80 miles. 


Private Housing Starts Hit 2½-Vear 
High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in today’s Wall Street Journal 
entitled “Private Housing Starts in July 
Hit 242-Year High.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal of August 14, 

1958] 

Parvate Hovustnc Starts IN JuLY Hrr 24 
Year Hich—ApsusTep ANNUAL RATE Was 
1,160,000—Risz IN Use or FHA, VA Mort- 
GAGES Crrev—-FNMA SHARES CREDTT 
WASHINGTON..-Private housing starts in 

July mounted a seasonally adjusted an- 

nual rate of 1,160,000—the highest adjusted 

rate since January 1956, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported. 

The boost in the annual rate for July over 
the 1,090,000 for June came from the contra- 
seasonal rise in private housing starts during 
the month, the agency said. Private housing 
starts during the month totaled 107,300— 
the highest private total for any month since 
May 1956. The latest figure compared with 
104,500 for June, and 93,900 in July 1957. 

Prodding the total of private starts up- 

> ward, the Labor Department indicated, was 
the increase in the number of homes begun 
under Federal Housing Administration and 

Veterans’ Administration mortgage insurance 

programs. 

Congress last spring provided the Federal 
National Mortgage Association with $1 bil- 
lion of authorization for the purchase of 
mortgages backed by the FHA and VA on 
lower-cost homes—up to a value of $13,500. 

Since the program was begun in April of 
this year, Fannie Mae has committed about 
$600 million for the future purchase of these 
mortgages. Housing industry officials have 
asserted that the Fannie Mae program h 
been responsible for much of the pickup 
housing, although the increased availability 
of mortgage money also has received a good 
share of the credit. 

Despite these views, Government housing 
officials have not yet publicly changed their 
estimates that about 1,100,000 private homes 
will be built in 1958. ; 

When averaged for the first 7 months of 
1958, the Department said, the annual rate 
of private starts thus far in the year comes 
to 1,013,700 units. At this time last year, the 
average of the annual rate was 970,000. 

Total nonfarm housing starts—including 
both public and private—amounted to 
111,000 in July, the Department reported. 

This was a drop of 4,000 units from June, the 
agency added, but the decline was less than 
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usual for this time of year, All of it, how- 
ever, was in public housing. The total num- 
ber of housing starts in July 1957, came to 
97,800. r 

Preliminary bullding permit reports Indi- 
cate that the advance in private homebuild- 
ing came primarily in the North Central and 
Western States, although the South showed 
continued strength. 

At the end of the first 7 months of 1958, 
a total of 605.200 private homes had been 
started—topping the figure for the like period 
of 1957 by 26,000. Housing started with 
FHA and VA mortgage assistance, the Depart- 
ment said, accounted for about two-thirds 
of the overall gain in private starts so far 
this year over the like period of last year. 


Appointment of Miss Bertha S. Adkins To 
Be Under Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BEALL.s Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp three news- 
paper articles concerning the appoint- 
ment of Miss Bertha S. Adkins to the 
position of Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. One of these articles appeared in 
the Baltimore,Sun of Tuesday morning, 
July 22, 1958, and is a news dispatch from 
the Washington bureau of the Sun. The 

“second article appeared in the women’s 
section of the Baltimore-American of 
Sunday, July 27, 1958. The third is an 
editorial in the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, July 25, 1958. 

Miss Adkins is a distinguished citizen 
of Maryland. All Maryland is proud of 
her and is pleased with her appoint- 
ment. I am proud to number Miss Ad- 
kins among my friends. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Baltimore Sun of July 22, 1958] 
Ike Nominares BERTHA ApKins—Picks Her 
To Serve as UNDER SECRETARY IN CABINET 

WASHINGTON, July 21—President Eisen- 
hower today nominated Bertha S. Adkins, as- 
sistant chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, to be Under Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

If her nomination is confirmed by the 
Senate, Miss Adkins, who lives in Salisbury, 
Md., will succeed John A. Perkins, who re- 
signed March 1. 

Miss Adkins has a long history in educa- 
tion afid politics, but this will be her first 
job in government. 

“It's exciting to think of the possibilities, 
provided the Senate approves,” Miss Adkins 
said. 


“AML PLEASED” 


“I, of course, am pleased that the Presi- 
dent and Dr. Flemming feel I can help 
them,” she added. 

Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, president of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will become Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare August 1, 


succeeding the present Secretary, Marion B. 
Folsom, 
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Miss Adkins said today that “if confirmed” 
she will leave her Republican National Com- 
mittee post as soon as she can wind up her 
political affairs, 

She is the second woman to be plucked 
from the Republican party for a sensitive 
Government job. 


ASKED ABOUT IDEAS 


"Mrs. Anne Wheaton, former director of 
women’s publicity of the Republican women’s 
organization, was named by President Eisen- 
hower in June of last year to be associate 
presidential press secretary. y 

Asked whether she would carry any defi- 
nite ideas with her to her new duties, Miss 
Adkins replied: 

“Tl have to wait until I get there. Ill 
work with Dr. Flemming on whatever he and 
the President want.” 

Long an advocate of women in politics, 
Miss Adkins has been a GOP national com- 
mitteewoman from Maryland since 1948. 
Since 1953, she has been head of the women's 

+division of the national committee in addi- 
tion to being assistant chairman, 


[From the Baltimore American of July 27, 
1958] 


Miss ADKINS DESTINED ron GOVERNMENT ROLE 


Some women are born to politics and 
some are raised on politics but Miss Bertha 
S. Adkins, of Salisbury, swallowed politics 
when, at a tender age, she guiped down a 
Taft-for-President button which is now the 
proud possession of the Federation of Repub- 
lican Women of Maryland, 

This button may have caused an educator 
to become a politician and the politician 
then to turn to educational fields, for Miss 
Adkins, one of the top feminine politicians 
in the country, as assistant chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and Its di- 
rector of Women's Activities, has been nomi- 
nated by President Eisenhower to be Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

If approved by the Senate, she will be the 
first woman to hold the $21,000 a year post. 
Miss Adkins is quite pleased and gratified 
at the nomination. 

As an educator Miss Adkins was, for 8 years 
dean of women at Western Maryland College 
and, for 4 years, dean of residence at Brad- 
ford Junior College in Massachusetts. 

Being an Eastern Shore woman might have 
made Miss Adkins change from educational 
endeavors to politics since politics is taken 
seriously on the Shore. She plunged into 
politics in 1946 when she helped to elect 
Representative Epwarp T. MILLER, the first 
Republican from Maryland's First District in 
25 years. - 

Her first political training was on the pre- 
cinct level and she has never stopped preach- 
ing “everywhere” at “everytime,” “everyone” 
must start on the precinct level. She em- 
pene that campaigns are won on this 

evel. 

Since 1948, she has been Maryland's na- 
tional committeewoman, Recognition of her 
efficiency as national committeewoman led 
to her selection as executive director of the 
women's division of the national committee 
in 1950. She then was made assistant to the 
chairman of the national committtee. 4 

One of Miss Adkins first acts after the 1952 
Republican Presidential victory was to set 
up regional and national conferences of Re- 
publican women leaders as a campaign 
Strategy to maintain and further political 
gains and to keep women in the field posted 
on the Eisenhower administration’s accom- 
plishments. 

An alumna of Salisbury High School and 
the Baldwin School in Bryn Mawr, Pa., Miss 
Adkins holds a bachelor of arts degree from 
Wellesley and a master of arts degree from 
Columbia University. In June, 1953, she was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Western Maryland College and in 1955, 
she was elected a trustee of American Uni- 
versity in Washington, 
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She Is a life member of Pi Lambda Theta, 
an honorary society for women in educa- 
tlon. Recently President Eisenhower ap- 
Pointed Miss Adkins to the Lincoln Sesqui- 
Centennial Commission and the members 
elected her chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

She has served as a board member of the 
Maryland Federation of Women's Clubs and 
the Maryland branch, American Association 
of University Women. 


[From the Washington Post of July 25, 1958] 
EQUIPPED FOR THE Jon 


The. dual background of politician and 
educator that Miss Bertha S. Adkins pos- 
Sesses makes her especially fitted for the 
Position of Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
Cation, and Welfare to which she has just 

nominated. The importance of politi- 
Cal experience for a Government executive 
Was once pointed out by an outstanding 
bureaucrat, who when asked what contrib- 
uted most to his success, said it was the 
knowledge of people he attained in his early 
Campalgning for office. Although Miss Ad- 
has never run for office; she has been in 
the thick of national politics since 1950, 
when she became executive director of the 
Women’s division of the Republican National 
Committee. Later she becnme ~ assistant 
Chairman of the committee. In these post- 
tions, and in her campaigning for President 
wer in 1952 and 1956, she had wide 
Opportunity to meet at the grassroots the 
People the Government serves. As a former 
College teacher and dean of women, she has 
Personal knowledge of the problems of edu- 
Cation, Her background intelligence and 
Vigor should enable her to handle success- 
fully ner new job. which she terms a chal- 
lenge"—not a reward. 


Distinguished Service Citation to George 
Garrett, President of the Federal City 
Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF BSIASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two brief articles about a distinguished 
‘citizen of the Nation's. Capital, Mr. 
George A. Garrett. Mr. Garrett was 
recently honored on his 70th birthday 
with the Federal City Council's first 
distinguished service citation. 

An editorial and news story in the 
Washington Daily News of August 5 
Summarizes some of his many contribu- 
tions to the physical and cultural im- 
provement of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Garrett's abilities have received 
bipartisan recognition. Under a Demo- 
cratic administration, he served as this 
country's first Ambassador to the Re- 
Public of Ireland, and more recently he 


was selected by President Eisenhower to 


expedite the important Southwest 
Washington redevelopment program. 
Residents of the Capital City are in- 
debted to him, and to his distinguished 
colleagues of the Federal City Council, 
for their tireless labors to give the Na- 
tion a modern, well-planned Capital. 
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Out of respect and admiration for Mr. 
Garrett, whom I know, I am making 
these few remarks about him. ly 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GEORGE GARRETT GIVEN Crry COUNCIL AWARD 


The Federal City Council presented its 
first distinguished service citation for dis- 
tinguished leadership to its president, 
George A. Garrett, today on his 70th birth- 
day. 

Mr. Garrett once serred as President 
Eisenhower's personal representative to ex- 
pedite the District's southwest redevelop- 
ment program. He was Ambassador to Ire- 
jand under President Truman. 

President of the council since it was 
founded, Mr. Garrett has been instrumental 
in speeding up area development. 

Last December he helped negotiate the 
$5.8 million loan for construction of the 
first units in pilot area B in the southwest, 

Mr. Garrett's career started here 50 years 
ago as vice president of the Dupont Na- 
tional Bank. Since 1940 he has served as 
general partner with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith at 719 15th Street NW. 

He also has served as president of Emer- 
gency Hospital, vice president and director 
of the National Symphony Orchestra, and 
in the American National Red Cross, 


Happy BIRTADAY 


We would uke to add ours to the many 
Washington voices wirhing George A. Gar- 
rett, president of the Federal City Council, 
a happy 70th birthday, 

For over 50 years he's been a real wheel- 
horse in a long series of civic achievements, 
especially in the feld of zoning, metro- 
polltan area development and improvement, 
and redevelopment. 

We're thankful that, through thé sears, 
Mr. Garrett has shown willingness and a 
gift for coming to grips with difficult prob- 
lems and removing roadblocks. This he has 
consistently done in the southwest redevel- 
opment program. 

His days are long and full. But even so, 
Mr. Garrett has a reputation for taking time 
out to be a genuinely nice person. 


Scholarship Program for Superior 
Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have said many times that the great 
challenge of our day is to make our edu- 
cational system match in its effective- 
ness the brilliant achievements of our 
scholars and scientists. It is not enough 
that we produce a handfull of distin- 
quished men; it is imperative that we 
give every student with the capacity to 
grow an opportunity to fulfill his possi- 
bilities. 

Members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin have been giving 
serious and sustained attention to the 
question of how we should go about ex- 
panding opportunity in the field of 
higher education. Sometime ago I 
placed in the Record a copy of a state- 
ment adopted by the faculty of the uni- 
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versity. One of the leading persons in 
this searching inquiry is Prof. Joshua 
Lederberg, chairman of the department 
of medical genetics in the school of med- 
icine. Dr. Lederberg is a brilliant scien- 
tist whose contribution to genetics is 
acclaimed around the world. Iam glad 
indeed that Professor Lederberg has ap- 
plied his great gifts to the problem of 
providing opportunity for the gifted 
student to receive the kind of education 
he deserves, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rrconp the letter from Professor 
Lederberg to me, and his proposal for a 
comprehensive national scholarship 
program, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the proposal were ordered to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tux UNIVERSITY or WISCONSIN, 
Madison, May 29, 1958. 
Hon. WI Ia A. PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR ProxMine: Many of my cal- 
leagues and I have been delighted to note 
and second your determined and active in- 
terest in encouraging our national leader- 
ship in education and scientific research. 

There are two pending bills which I wouid 
recommend to your sympathetic attention. 
One is the Health Research Facilities Act 
which I understand is in committee now. To 
complement the splendid research and train- 
ing programs of the NIH which have done so 
much to advance medical research during 
the past decade we urgently need a steady 
expansion of the facilities to house the re- 
search activities of our eager young scien- 
tists. There is hardly a university or research 
institute in the country that could not make 
a splendid return on the investment of con- 
struction funds. 

The second is the national scholarship pro- 
gram as envisaged in the pending bills, 
S. 3163 and S. 3187. Both bills have many 
splendid features marred by what I hope are 
only transitory defects, such as the vague 
statutory prescriptions for science and lan- 
guages, These are so indefinite it would be 
better to delete them. I am also dubious 
about the effectiveness of the secondary pro- 
grams which require matching funds and 
complicated administrative machinery to 
allocate them directly to private and public 
colicges in the several States. For this ses- 
sion, I would hope therefore that maximum 
emphasis be placed on the scholarship pro- 
grams while we take time to work out the 
best formulas for supporting the Institutions 
themselves, ~ 

I do have my own suggestions for such a 
formula which, I believe, can sidestep many 
of the purported hazards of Federal aid to 
education. This proposal would utilize the 
scholarship system to furnish automatic ma- 
chinery for institutional support. My major 
premise is that financially healthy and in- 
dependent universities are the best source of 
initiative in meeting the Nation's challenges 
in higher education. Iam enclosing 1 mem- 
orandum outlining this bill of rights for 
gifted students which I suggest is the safest 
and most constructive way to encourage both 
these students and the institutions which 
must serve them. 

More immediately, I would also criticize the 
criterion of need as an important factor in a 
scholarship program for gifted students. My 
arguments are summarized in appendix (2). 
With all best regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
JOSHUA LEDERBERG, 
Chairman, Department of Medicat 
Genetics, 
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PROPOSAL FoR A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

Any scheme of comprehensive Federal as- 
sistance to institutions of higher learning 
is bound to evoke reasonable fears of cen- 
tral domination of educational policy. The 
private institutions understandably will be 
particularly reluctant to have to justify 
their programs to central State or Federal 
authorities as a basis of allocation of funds; 
on the other hand the financial straits of 
all our universities, the support of which ts 
too often thought of as philanthropy rather 
than investment, are tied up with the am- 
biguous incentives to our gifted youth to 
make their own investment in higher edu- 
cation. 

The national stake in higher education Is 
too vital for us to contemplate putting it 
on the market in a traditional sense—we 
cannot now afford to limit it to students 
who have private means to pay, but one 
way or another it must become economically 
self-sustaining if the colleges and univer- 
sities are to achieve the health and self- 
reliance that mark other aspects of our free- 
enterprise culture. A comprehensive schol- 
arship program can be devised that would, 
at the same time, insure that our most gifted 
students will be unimpeded in the pursuit 
of scholarship and reward and sustain our 
universities fairly, with a minimum of bu- 
reaucratic interference. This program has 
had a successful precedent in the postwar 
GI bill of rights, and is paralleled to some 
extent in the fellowship programs of pend- 
ing bills and those now operative by the 
National Institutes of Health and National 
Sclence Foundation. What ts perhaps new 
in this proposal is that the fellowship-schol- 
arship program can be used to administer 
Federal support to the institutions as well 
as to the scholars in the most effective way. 

The basic features of the program would 
be: (1) A national (or multi-State) schol- 
arship examination; (2) stipends to the 
highest scoring students sufficient for mini- 
mum needs in college; (3) an award, to the 
institution of each student's choice, sufi- 
cient to cover the actual cost of his educa- 
tion, including liberal provisions for renewal 
and maintenance of facilities and expan- 
sion; (¢) loan funds to cover unusual per- 
sonal requirements, for example, family ob- 
ligations, ; 

Minor adjustments can be made through 
formulas of allocation of numbers of schol- 
arships among the States. A Hberal mini- 
mum should be established for item (3), 
and the award might indeed be fixed at a 
uniform high level. In this way, outstand- 
ing achievement by a school would be recog- 
nized by the interest of superior students 
in attending it. The diverse values of dif- 
ferent kinds of institutions would be rec- 

by the free choices of the potential 
students. In general, the program would 
establish an effective market (in a techni- 
cal economic sense) in which the consumers 
in whom the Nation has the greatest stake 
would be given the means to effect the na- 
tional investment. 

2. Need. The criterion of family income 
is often an unrealistic measure of individ- 
ual needs, especially in advanced education, 
Since we still do not have a deepseated na- 
tional respect for learning, many families 
may be reluctant, even hostile to supporting 
their children in scholarly studies, regard- 
less of their apparent means. A means test 


carries an implication of charity rather than ~ 


national investment, which is in any case 
likely to be repaid as taxes returned on 


augmented income, as well as the now rec- 


ognized social values of scholarly and pro- 
fessional vocations, The administrative ma- 
chinery needed to attempt a fair adminis- 
tration of a means test is already a fair 
argument against it. Finally, the progres- 
sive income tax is the fairest, most versatile 
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and a sufficient tool for allocating the bur- 
dens of national activity on the basis of 
ability to pay: Why should the already tax- 
ridden middle class be specifically discrimi- 
nated against in a national program of in- 
vestment in higher education? 


Greetings To National Citizens for Eisen- 
hower-Nixon in Mobilizing the Inde- 
pendent Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


~ OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is not 
very often that I comment on the floor 
of the Senate with regard to what might 
be considered as partisan matters. I 
would, however, like to say just a word 
with regard to the splendid efforts of the 
1958 Committee of the National Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon. 

Iam delighted to see that this organi- 
¡zation is operating in high gear so as 
‘to give our President and Vice President 
the most effective teamwork in the next 
Congress. 

Tt will be recalled that, in the 1952-56 
Presidential elections, the National Citi- 
zens Committees for Eisenhower-Nixon 
played a leading role in the victories, 

The reason is obvious. 

INDEPENDENTS HOLD THE MARGIN OF POWER 


There are millions of Americans who 
may not be affiliated with regular Re- 
publican organizations and who consider 
themselves as independents who were 
attracted by the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon and who voted ac- 
cordingly. 

In talking with my Republican friends, 
I have repeatedly brought to their atten- 
tion the fact that it is the independent 
voter in my own State, and in other 
States, who holds the margin of victory 
in his or her hands. 

The President of the United States, 
and the Vice President of the United 
States, deservedly still hold the allegiance 
and the good wishes of millions upon 
millions of independent. voters and, yes, 
millions of voters who ordinarily vote in 
the Democratic column, as well. 

VOTERS CAN GIVE IKE AND DICK FULL TEAMWORK 


In this November 1958, election, the 
electorate of our country will have a 
historic opportunity to vote for an 86th 
Congress which can carry out the ideals 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower and RICHARD 
NIxon, 

We all realize that the fight for the 
ballots in November involves an extreme- 
ly difficult series of Senate and House 
races for the Republican Party. 

We wish, therefore, the greatest of 
success to the National Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon in mobilizing inde- 
pendent voters on behalf of GOP candi- 
dates who will work hand in hand with 
the present Republican national admin- 
istration, 
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REGULAR REPUBLICAN STRENGTH ESSENTIAL 


Naturally, we know that the Republi- 
can National Committee, under Meade 
Alcorn, will continue to do a great job, as 
well. A strong Republican National 
Committee, together with the State or- 
ganizations, is essential in this year in 
particular, In Wisconsin, the State vol- 
untary committee is hard-at work in our 
71 counties on behalf of our National and 
State candidates. 

LISTING OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEEMEN 


I send to the desk now a list of the 
distinguished citizens who serve as offi- 
cers and members of the general com- 
mittee of the National Citizens for Eis- 
enhower-Nixon. 


I congratulate the organization for 
the very high caliber of individuals asso- 
ciated with it, this year, as in previous 
years, 


By their diligent efforts, Iam sure they 
are going to help bring an impressive 
vote to the Republican column in the 
crucial 1958 races, 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of officers and general committee mem- 
bers be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

1958 COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL CITIZENS 
ror ElsrENHOWER-NIXON 


Officers: Lloyd F. MacMahon, chairman: 
Mrs. Valley Knudsen, cochairman; John W. 
Callaghan, treasurer; John H. Norris, field 
director; Robert P. Patterson, Jr., secretary; 
Robert L. Clare, Jr., general counsel; Frank 
Di Tugllo, campaign activities; Dan Donald- 
son, speakers bureau; Raymond C. Baker, 
publicity director. 

General committee: John D. Ames, George 
H. Balley, Thomas B. Butler, George M. 
Cheston, Jack F. Chrysler, Mrs. J. C. Cow- 
din, Mrs, Frank H. Cowgill, Nate L. Crabtree, 
James C. Dezendorf, Warren R. Dwyer, HOW- 
ard S. Pahey, Jr., Helen Hayes, Leonard D. 
Henry, Mrs. Edwin I. Hilson, Michael J. 
Horan, Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, Mrs. Ada 
Fisher Jones, Thomas R. Knudsen, Robert 
P. Marcus, Gavin P. Murphy, James L. Mur- 
phy, James F. O'Neill, Roger V. Pugh, Jr. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, John A. Roosevelt, Al- 
bert C. Simmonds, Jr., L. Corrin Strong, 
Ralph W. Stultz, George M. Vetter, Jr., Rus- 
sell Ziegler. 


Subsidies for American Children’ ~~. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT MeNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
issue of Parents magazine for Septem- 
ber 1958 contains a most timely article 
by our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Oregon {Mr. Neusercer], entitled 
“Subsidies for Children.” 

In this article Senator NEUBERGER 
points out that it seems to be easier to 
obtain a Federal subsidy for farm crops, 
for shipbuilding, for airports, than for 
the boys and girls of America. 


1958 


I am pleased that our colleague from 
Oregon has emphasized the strong jus- 
tification for Federal aid to education, 
which I have just been advocating on 
the Senate floor, Mr. President. In his 
article in Parents’ magazine, Senator 
NEUBERGER writes: . 

Without a funneling of national weal 
into school channels on à fair basis, chil- 
dren in States of low average incomes will 
be far less adequately educated than in 
those States with greater financial re- 
Sources, 


I understand that Parents’ magazine 
has a circulation throughout the Na- 
tion of 1,785,000 copies. I trust the sub- 
scribers will come to a greater realiza- 
tion of the urgent need for Federal aid 
to schools through a reading of Dick 
Nevupercer’s article. 

I am pleased to request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by Senator NEU- 
BERGER be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, as it appeared originally in 
Parents’ magazine for September. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supsrpres For CHILDREN 


(By Ricnanp L. Neveencer, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 


On an afternoon when welfare legislation 
Was before the United States Senate, we 
were debating an amendment to increase 
Federal matching funds by about $6.25 # 
Month to each needy recipient of old-age 
assistance. It was s worthy proposal which 
I was happy to cosponsor. Abruptly, a mes- 
sage was sent in to me from the gallery by 
a social worker long active in the field of 
child welfare, She called to my attention a 
Major omission in the pending amendment. 
I rushed back to the Senate floor and asked 
the principal sponsor if he would be willing 
to add to the proposals equal Increases for 
Ald to dependent children. He replied, “I do 
not think the amendment would receive any 
More votes if it contained a provision for 
dependent children.” 

My colleague was frank and candid, and 
ot him I make no criticism. Indeed, he is a 
Person with a humanitarian outlook. Yet 
Senator Pavut H. Dovcias Of Illinois ambled 
Over to my desk and muttered, “Perhaps you 
and I ought to offer a constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the right to vote during in- 
fancy—at the age of 1 year, let us say. That 
might give dependent children more infilu- 
ence than they have at present in the Halls 
Of Congress.” 

I cite this episode only as evidence of a 
Slaring fact. When subsidies are under dis- 
Cussion on Capitol Hill, those which inevit- 
ably receive the shortest shrift and the least 
Consideration are subsidies for the Nation's 
children, 

This stems, to my way of thinking, from 
two principal causes: (1) Sponsors of chil- 
dren’s legislation are frequently too modest 
and timid in their demands; and (2) political 
Pressure in behalf of programs for children 
js not nearly so intensive or overpowering 


as that mustered for business, labor, vet- 


erans, farmers or some other group. 

In the Senate much of my time has been 
Allocated to legislation to expand children's 

nefits and programs. It has taken many 
forms: advocacy of pilot courses to train 
teachers specializing in classes for retarded 
children; bills to raise the authorization 
ceilings on grants-in-aid for maternal and 
child health and crippled children services; 
a resolution calling for a formal Senate 
2 of Canada’s 12-year experiment with 
amiy allowances; cosponsorship of the Mur- 
ray bill (which would, authorize $25 per 
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student in Federal funds for either class- 
room construction or teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, rising to 
$100 per student in every State by the end 
of the fourth year); and authorship of Fed- 
eral matching grants to encourage courses 
teaching the basic physiological facts about 
the impact on health of tobacco, liquor, and 
drugs. In addition, largely as a result of per- 
sonal association with the illustrious Dr. 
Sidney Farber, director of the Children's 
Cancer Research Foundation, I am sponsor- 
ing a bill for $500 million grants for cancer 
research and study, in an effort to get at the 
origins of the disease which claims the lives 
of more children than any other cause ex- 
cept accidents, 

Out of all this experience I have become 
thoroughly convinced that the devoted men 
and women promoting children’s bills are 
not nearly aggressive enough in their re- 
quests. They use few postcard or telegraphic 
blitzkriegs, for example. I cannot help but 
believe that spokesmen for the next gener- 
ation would seek wider benefits if they knew 
the scope and size of Federal subsidies to 
other groups in the population. 

A subsidy is defined by Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary as “a grant of funds 
or property from a government * * to a 
private person or company to assist in the 
establishment or support of an enterprise 
deemed advantageous to the public.” 

With most government subsidies I have 
scant quarrel although I would challenge 
an agricultural policy which pays price sup- 
ports on peanuts and tobacco, but not on 
eggs and orchard-fruits, Subsidies grew up 
with the United States, and they are now 
part of the warp and woof of our national 
fabric. The first transcontinental railroads 
were given every alternate section of land 
along their rights-of-way to induce them to 
build to the Pacific's shores. By President 


Abraham Linclon’s signature, the Homestead 


Act made the public domain of the West 
available for the taking to pioneering fam- 
ilies who were unafraid of a hostile wilder- 
ness: Free locks and canals sent barges up 
the Mississippi and the Ohio and eventually 
up the surging Columbia River. 

In our time, a 62,500 federally financed 
operation on a little girl born with a hole be- 


tween her heart chambers is a subsidy, and 


so is a $20 million Government payment to a 
shipping corporation to enable it to cope 
with foreign competitors, These are the 
major subdivisions of Federal subsidies for 
the fiscal year 1957, as compiled by the 
Library of Congress: 


{In millions of dollars] 
Agriculture . — 63, 564 
Busines «„«„„%„„ñ. 1.011 
10. = 333 
War- veteisisi cdnn — 4679 
International (foreign aid, etc.)--... 3,998 
OUR GFE once . —2 Swenson Ap 108 


What do some of these subdivisions really 
mean? Under agriculture, for example, the 
Government spent $247 million in 1957 to 
maintain price supports on the corn crop. 
In the business category, the Federal budget 
set aside some $39 million for payments to 
private airline operations and $114 million to 
subsidize our shipping on the high seas. Vir- 
tually the entire labor classification was in 
the form of Federal support of and supervi- 
sion over unemployment-compensation pro- 
grams, The bulk of the veterans’ 
was made up of pensions and medical care. 
And, of course, the mutual-security system 
dominated Government disbursements in the 
realm of international aid. 

All of these Government undertakings 
during fiscal year 1957, described as subsidies 
by the Legislative Reference Service, totaled 
$15.3 billion, Subsidies to children, such as 
they are, were lumped in the category con- 
taining some $1,763 million of this amount 
because it included many of the expenditures 
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of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Now, how much will really be 
spent on the children of the United States 
through the Federal budget in the fiscal year 
1959? I would list these items: 


{In millions of dollars] 


School lunch program — 110 
Special milk program ~ S 
Aid to dependent chudren 539 
Crippled children services 15 
Maternal and child health services 1615 
Child welfare services 12 
Salaries and expenses United States 
Children's Bureau 2 
Aid to schools in federally impacted 
a D A —ů ̃— 2051 


1 Estimated on basis of legislation passed by 
the House. 


This total, representing the entire Federal 
subsidy to children, amounts to 6975 million. 
Furthermore, the assistance to schools where 
Federal garrisons and construction projects 
are underway is actually not a child-ald pro- 
gram.- Yet, even if we stretch a point and 
include the 6205 ½ million allotted to schools 
in these realms of Federal defense activities, 
the whole expenditure for children in fiscal 
year 1959 Is barely 5 percent of all Federal 
subsidies. According to the study prepared 
by the Library of Congress, it is much less 
than the subsidies disbursed to business, 
agriculture, veterans, or foreign countries. 
Is this fulfilling our obligation to our next 
generation of citizens? 

Indeed, my own approach to Federal fiscal ` 
policy has been heavily conditioned by my 
profound conviction that our Gov nt is 
far too penurious in its financial, sup of 
virtually all child-welfare programs. All ex- 
isting children’s programs should be greatly 
enlarged. This means funds for maternal 
and child health, for crippled children, for 
the school-lunch program, for ald to de- 
pendent children, and for children who are 
retarded through any kind of congenital de- 
fect. When we are spending some $45 billion 
for armaments, is it not.a shameful disgrace 
when children with defective hearts no 
longer can obtain surgery because an appro- 
priation of a mere $100,000 for the Govern- 
ment's open heart surgery project is ex- 
hausted? When these funds ran out, 70 
children from 12 States were on the waiting 
list at the University of Minnesota Hospital, 
in urgent need of heart surgery. Sixty-nine 
more children had applied, but the requests 
had not even been Bess Furman 
wrote in the New Tork Times that this plea 
had gone to the White House from the 
parents of a little girl born with a hole be- 
tween the chambers of her heart: “We don't 
like to postpone this o We know 


the longer it is put off, the less chance she - 


has,” 

Even as the heart surgery program for 
children came to a halt, my bill was pend- 
ing in the Senate to raise the statutory 
limit on maternal and child health to $25 
million annually, from the present $16.5 
million and $15 million, respectively. The 
situation should have stirred a violent po- 
litical eruption, Sad to relate, it was ac- 
cepted passively, Only two Senators spoke 
to me about it. As I recollect, they were 
Marcarer Cuase SMITH, Republican of 
Maine, and Hunrer H. HuspHrey, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, in whose State the hospital 
is located where the surgical ent 
had aided 400 children born with crippled 
hearts since 1955. 

Not only are we lamentably hesitant about 
expanding current programs for the health 
and welfare of America’s children, but our 


province of Newfoundland, despite its lim- 
ited resources and Spartan way of life, has 
operated for nearly 2 years under à la 
providing that every child who has not a 
tained his 16th birthday is entitled free of 
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charge to medical services of all kinds, in- 
eluding hospitalization and dental and op- 
tical services, 

Prof, James C. Vadakin of Miam! Univers- 
ity has written, In the United States, Fed- 
eral expenditures on child welfare amounted 
to only about eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
total Federal expenditures in 1956. This 
represented only about 80 cents out of every 
$100 of Federal moneys spent. In Canada, 
during the same year; family allowances 
payments alone accounted for almost 9 per- 
cent of total Dominion expenditures, or 
about $9 out of every $100 of Dominion 
moneys spent for all purposes.” The least 
we could do is to study thoroughly the op- 
eration of this program in the country 
which shares with us the bulk of the land 
of the North American Continent. 

In all five Scandinavian nations—Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Ice- 
land—there are programs for the daytime 
care of children in nurseries or kindergar- 
tens. Because the rigors of the northern 
winter require maximum development of 
child health during the comparatively fieet- 
ing months of summer, most of these coun- 
tries help to furnish zestful vacations for 
‘children in the vast outdoors. The railroads 
and other common carriers frequently pro- 
vide free transportation to recreational cen- 
ters. Adds a Danish Government commen- 
tary: In Denmark it has been a custom 
for many years for farmers to extend in- 
vitations to poor children, particularly from 
the capital, to spend a free holiday in the 
country; transportation on the railways ls, 
in these cases, provided free by the state.” 

The child, after all, is a citizen of the 
Nation. He may dwell in any 1 of the 48 
States, but he will grow up to be a citizen 
of the United States of America. In an hour 
of emergency and crisis, the National Gov- 
ernment can claim the child's services and 
perhaps even his life. Military duty is a 
national obligation to the United States Gov- 
ernment, contributed in World War II by 
young women as well as by young men. Does 
the Government feel a commensurate obli- 
gation? The child, grown to young man- 
hood, is regarded as a citizen of the Nation 
when an aggressor strikes at one of our 
military outposts, but evidently he is merely 
a citizen of his own particular State when 
he may be in need of nutrition, social guid- 
ance or medical care in his youth. High- 
income States like New York spend an aver- 
age of $3.33 per child for child welfare sery- 
ices, but low-income States like Arkansas 
spend a mere 82 cents. 

Wealth in the United States has been in- 
equitably distributed. To begin with, most 
of the manufacturing takes place in a hand- 
ful of great Industrial States, such as Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and 
New York, American families elsewhere pay 
tribute to these States whenever they fi- 
nance their automobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, home furnishings, or other products 
of industry. The only avenue by which 
some of this wealth can be spread through- 
out the country for support of the schools 
is through the Federal taxing power. Obvi- 
ously, Idaho and Mississippi cannot levy on 
incomes in Ohio or Connecticut to help sus- 
tain their educational systems. Yet, with- 
out such a funneling of national wealth 
into school channels on a fair basis, children 
in States of low average incomes will be far 
less adequately educated than those in 
States with greater financial resources, 

I would estimate that nearly half our roll- 
call votes in the Senate involve one kind of 
subsidy or another. Many of these subsi- 
dies even furnish benefits beyond our own 
international borders. Some 25 percent of 
the subsidy payments studied by the Library 
of Congress were in the realm of foreign 
ald, economic as well as military. Since be- 
coming a Member of the Senate, I have sup- 
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ported President Elsenhower’s recommenda- 
tions on virtually every such rolicall, despite 
the fact that I am not of his political faith. 
It has seemed to me that the great ques- 
tion of continuing the free-world alliance 
cannot be shaped by partisan differences. 

Yet, when I look up to the Senate gallery, 
I often feel a twinge of guilt. Classes of 
schoolchlidren from neighboring States are 
among our frequent visitors. They look 
down upon us Senators with a sense of awe. 
Occasionally they buttonhole us in the or- 
nate Capitol corridors and eagerly ask for 
our autogrnphs, I try to engage these stu- 
dents in conversation as often as possible, 
seeking their views and opinions. They 
seem so earnest and trusting, so grateful for 
a few moments of our time. But I become 
uncomfortable in their presence. I wish 
more fervently than ever that the big sub- 
sidies in the Federal budget were for aid 
to schools and for child welfare programs, 
because that is where I think they could 
contribute most to the enduring greatness 
of America as a free nation. 


Opposing Views on United States Foreign 
Policy 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Mood in Washington,” written 
by James Reston and published in to- 
day’s New York Times, which is an 
analysis of opposing views of United 
States’ foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Moop IN WASITINGTON—FULBRIGHT AND EISEN- 

Howrn Ser Fonrn Opposire Views or 

UNITED States’ ForricN Powicy 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, August 6—Two events that 
occurred today in Washington illustrate and 
dramatize the strange and contradictory 
mood of the capital. 

On Capitol Hill Senator J. WLAN FUL- 
BRIGHT, the second-ranking Democratic 
member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, delivered the most critical attack on 
the administration’s foreign policy to be 
heard in the Senate this year. 

Coincidentally, President Elsenhower 
ranged over the fundamentals of that for- 
eign policy in his news conference this morn- 
ing without conceding that any of the 
problems in the world today were in the 
least chargeable to the conduct of our 
affairs. 

If this were mere partisanship, it could 
be dismissed as the beginning of election- 
campaign oratory, but it Is much more than 
this. It represents a fundamental differ- 
ence that has been steadily growing here 
in the estimates of where the United States 
stands in the world today. 

The President followed the line today 
he has followed from the beginning. He 
saw a world full of complicated problems 
that could be resolved if the Nation con- 
tinued patiently to follow the es he 
and his associates had repeatedly defined 
and followed. 
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NO NEED von CHANGE SEEN 

He agreed that policies must be under 
constant review but there was nothing in 
his words or manner to suggest any need for 
fundamental changes in the policies or per- 
sonnel of the State Department. 

In contrast, Senator FULBRIGHT Character- 
ized these policies as “inadequate, out- 
moded and misdirected.” He attacked the 
administration’s Middle East policy, and its 
“readiness to use the spectre of Soviet com- 
munism as a cloak for the fallure of our 
own leadership.” 

Finally he called for a hard re-examina- 
tion of these policies, and served notice on 
the administration that such an examina- 
tion would take place, if not by the adminis- 
tration itself, then by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Senator Futaricnt’s outburst may very 
well mark the beginning of a campaign by 
the rising young Democrats on the Foreign 
Relations Committee to force a change in 
the policies and direction of the State De- 
partment. 4 

The Arkansas Senator is the leader, in 
fact, if not in title, of the majority on that 
committee. He has lost all confidence in 
Secretary of State Dulles. He is convinced 
that two more years of the present leader- 
ship and policies of the State Department 
will be disastrous, and he has now embarked 
upon a campaign to do something about it, 

This has been coming on for a long time, 
but without the support of the Democratic 
leadership of either the House or the Sen- 
ate. Speaker Sam RAYBURN in the House 
and Lrnvon B. Jonnson in the Senate 
share many of his worries about both the 
President and the Secretary of State, but so 
far they have hesitated to use their political 
power to try to force any major changes, 

If no changes take place between now 
and the election, It can be taken for granted 
that a major effort will be made to change 
the Democratic strategy from one of biparti- 
san cooperation to one of stern opposition. 

MEMBERS IN THE CROUP 


A majority on the Democratic side of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is almost as 
concerned as Senator FuLsricnr about the 
present trend of events. Included in this 
increasingly critical group are Senators Hu- 
BERT II. Houmpnrer of Minnesota; Mixx 
MANSFIELD, of Montana; Jon F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts; JONN J. SPARKMAN of Als- 
bama; and Wayne MoRsE, of Oregon. 

For the last 2 years these members have 
been asked by the administration to go along 
with policies whose effectiveness they have 
increasingly come to doubt. 

One the whole, they have cooperated, but 
every foreign policy reverse has added to 
their sense of frustration, and this is now 
beginning to spill over into talk of an or- 
ganized effort to force major changes. 

Those who favor such a move argue as 
follows: 

The Democrats have acquiesced in policies 
that have weakened the alliance for the last 
6 years. Scholarly speeches and political ar- 
gument have not moved Mr. Dulles, The 
Democrats have thus been partners in poll- 
cles and tactics they did not approve. 

Therefore, if the Democrats incrense their 
majorities In both Houses in the November 
election, as seems likely, the Democratic 
leadership will be confronted with 1 of 2 
choices: To continue supporting a Secretary 
of State in policies and methods they regard 
as detrimental to the Nation, or to try to 
force changes in both the substance and ad- 
ministration of foreign policy. This is the 
theme, 

CHOICE FOR THE PRESIDENT 

It remains to be seen, of course, whether 
the Democrats can agree to confront the 
President with a choice between a rebellious 
Foreign Relations Committee or dismissing 
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Mr. Dulles. Eren the dissidents on the For- 
eign Relations Committee differ in the de- 
gree of their opposition to the Secretary of 
State, and some, for political reasons, would 
rather see the Republicans take full respon- 
sibility for running the State Department 
than force the President to add Democrats 
to his Cabinet, 

Nevertheless, the Fulbright speech today is 
significant of a growing opposition. The 
truce forced by the need for unity while the 
Marines were in the Middle East is 
coming to an end and at least some infiuen- 
tial. Democrats are now beginning to say in 
Private that their duty in the future segms 
to lie, not in sullen cooperation, but in open 
Opposition. > 


Action on Farm Bill Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OFP TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Action on Farm Bill Urged This 
Session.“ published in the Dallas Times- 
Herald on August 10, 1958. 

Mr. President, since this article was 
Printed, 4 days ago, in the Dallas Times- 
Herald, one of the leading daily news- 
Papers in the South, the West, and the 
Midwest, real and gratifying progress 
has heen made on the farm bill. 1t has 
Passed the House, and there is hope for 
a farm bill within the next few days. 

I ask unanimous consent that an As- 
Sociated Press article which appeared in 
Many newspapers on Sunday, August 10, 
1958, and among others, in the Dallas 
Times-Herald, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ACTION oN Farm BILL Uncen THIS SESSION 

Leaders in the cotton and rice Industries 
of Texas Saturday predicted disaster unless 

gress passes a new farm bill, 

They made their prediction after House 
Speaker Sam Rarnbnk, Democrat, of Texas, 


Said farm legislation appeared dead for this 
session, 

Raysury’s estimate came shortly after 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson ls- 
zued the dire prediction that cotton farm- 
ers will be forced to cut back acreage 22 

Percent and rice farmers 45 percent unless 
' Congress acts to change present laws. 

But a Texas and United States cotton 
er said Saturday that he still has hopts 

a bin will be passed. And a farm expert in 

the State's rice belt predicted farmers will 

rote down rice controls if House inaction 
results in further acreage reductions. 
Meanwhile, Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman 
Of Anderson, Clayton & Co., worldwide cot- 
ton firm, said the threatened acreage cuts 
would be catastrophic to the entire South, 
» SAYS PROPS PERILED 
It this cutback holds, it will be so dis- 
natrous and the cost of the program so scan- 
dalous there will be an explosion,” Fleming 

Said. “Tt could well be the end of the price- 

SUpport program.” 

R. H. Stansel, Harris County Rice Growers 
tion secretary, said such a cut would 

Put a whale of a lot of growers out of busl- 

ness, And they wouldn't be alone. Driers, 
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mills, implement dealers, and farm laborers 
would be affected tremendously.” 

Burris Jackson, Hillsboro, chairman of the 
American Cotton Congress, said that “if 
present law is not changed, the American 
cotton industry faces disaster next year and 
it will be a major blow to the whole econ- 
omy.” 

The House voted down a new farm bill 
Wednesday under procedure requiring a two- 
thirds majority for passage. 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat, of Texas, 
said Friday it would be futile to give fur- 
ther consideration to farm legislation. 


SEEK CONFERENCE 


But Jackson and others hope to bring up 
the farm bill under reguiar procedure— 
whereby a bare majority will be sufficient to 
send it to a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

Unless a farm bill is passed, cotton acreage 
is expected to be cut as much as 22 percent 
next year, Rice acreage would be cut 45 
percent. 

The reductions would come under present 
laws which set acreage on the basis of sup- 
plies and expected consumption. 

The snag in the House was the price sup- 
port level, which opponents of the farm 
bill feel is too high. Under Wednesday's 
procedure, no amendments were permitted. 
Under regular procedure the bill could be 
amended. 

Tacticians of the bill hoped to get it 
through the House, with necessary revisions 
coming in the Senate-House conference 
committee, 

Jackson said all Texas Houre Members, 
except Bruce ALGER, the GOP member of the 
delegation, voted for the bill. The vote was 
210 to 186. 

RICE SITUATION 

The prediction that rice growerr will vote 
down controls came from Marion C. Ulery, 
manager of the Federal Agriculture Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Office at Orange. 

He said rice acreage already had been cut 
40 percent since controls went into effect 
in 1954. 

Ulery said ricegrowers still are optimistic 
“that no big cut will be ordered and we are 
making preliminary plans for next year on 
this basis.” 

He added that “I feel sure that if there Is 
a drastic reduction the ricegrowers will vote 
against controls when the annual referen- 
dum is held the next time.” 

Orange County rice acreage dropped from 
10,250 in 1954 to 6,000 this year, and rice 
leaders in Orange sald the reduction has 
been general along the gulf coast. 

Jackson, who also is chairman of the State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, com- 
mented: 

“We simply must bave more cotton acre- 
age to survive, Texas has a big stake in the 
result. This is not just a cotton problem, 
but it is a public problem, and the public 
better wake up to it. 

“I supported the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and Speaker RAYBURN in the effort ta 
pass a farm bill which was voted down 
Wednesday because I felt that represented 
the only assurance of getting a much-needed 
bill, What we wanted to do was send that 
bill to conference believing that proper ad- 
justments could be made acceptable to all. 

“URGES AGREEMENT 


“Since the bill failed, we all hope and urge 
that some agreement can be reached to get 
a rule (of House procedure) so a farm bill 
can pass before adjournment. 

“We cannot stand the terrific cut in acre- 
age that confronts us without legislation. 
The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the maximum acreage we can 
hope to receive next year is 13,675,000 acres 
under the present law. And the cotton in- 
dustry just cannot exist as a major industry 
under that kind of acreage allotment. We 
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feel therefore, that it is essential that Con- 
8 der and increase the acreage allot- 
ment, 


Visit of Cured Cancer Congress to Gallery 
of United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most inspiring and moving occa- 
sions in the recent history of the United 
States Senate was the presence in the 
Senate gallery on April 1, 1958, of some 
40 delegates to the Cured Cancer Con- 
gress, which met in Washington, D. C. 
These brave and resourceful men and 
women were welcomed to the Senate gal- 
lery by the Senator who has done more 
for health and medical research than 
any other political figure of our time— 
the eminent senior Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hr}. 

A number of us on both sides of the 
aisle had the privilege of participating 
in Senator Hrt's greetings to people 
who are symbols that the most dreaded 
disease of our time can sometimes be 
coped with successfully, if it is detected 
early enough, and provided effective 
medical treatment is available from 
skilled doctors. 


This inspiring event was described in 
detail in the summer, 1958, issue of Can- 
cer News, which is the official periodical 
of the American Cancer Society. I ask 
unanimous consent that this entire ar- 
ticle appear in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, under its heading “The First Cured 
Cancer Congress,” and also that there 
be printed with it the address entitled 
Toward a Common Purpose,” with which 
Senator Lister HILL presented the dele- 
gates of the American Cancer Society 
Cured Cancer Congress to the United 
States Senate on April 1. 


There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE First CURED CANCER CONGRESS 
(The place, United States Senate; the time, 

3:30 p. m., April 1, 1958; the speaker, Sen- 

ator Lister HILL, of Alabama) 

“Mr. President, it is my great privilege 
today to welcome to the Senate of the United 
States a group of men, women, and children 
who are living testimony of the great prog- 
ress that has been made in the control of 
cancer during the past decade. These good 
people from all parts of the United States 
have survived the ordeal which has been 
fatal to so many others, and they visit us 
today as the Cured Cancer Congress of the 
American Cancer Society to enlist the Amer- 
ican people in the cancer crusade.” 

As the Senator spoke, a vivacious 8-year- 
old gallery guest squeezed her mother’s 
hand. A retired couple whose combined 
exchanged happy 


first time the night before. But they were 
as old friends as they sat together in a spe- 
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cially reserved section of the Senate gallery. 
All listened closely to the remarks of Senator 
Hurt and other Senators who spoke spon- 
taneously from the Senate floor to help 
launch the Nation’s annual Cancer Control 
Month, and the special guests had part of 
their reward when Senator Hz concluded 
on behalf of his colleagues and the Nation 
at large: 

“We thank the Cured Cancer Congress for 
honoring us with their visit. They are an 
inspiration to those who sometimes despair 
at the magnitude of the cancer problem, 
They will inspire the American people to a 
greater participation than ever in the cancer 
crusade and I am confident that their exam- 
ple and their experience will give hope and 
confidence to millions of their fellow citil- 
zens.” 

Thus was keynoted the spirit of hope which 
the Cured Cancer Congress of the American 
Cancer Society, in first session convened, 
brought to the Nation’s Capital to help open 
the 1958 crusade. They were 37 witnesses— 
living proof—that many types of cancer now 
are curable. They represented 800,000 other 
living Americans who have been saved from 
the disease. The delegates were selected by 
the divisions they represented, and afterward 
returned to their home States to help mo- 
bilize and spearhead local crusade activities, 

The opening session of the Cured Cancer 
Congress had been called to order in the 
Federal Room of Washington's Statler Hotel 
at 8:30 that morning. Presiding was John 
Davis Larkins, Jr., of Trenton, N. C. —-former 
State senator, political and civic leader, and 
longtime American Cancer Society volunteer 
who was successfully treated for skin cancer 
more than 5 years ago. 

The Reverend Fritz O. Evers, of Baltimore, 
delegate from Maryland, led the invocation. 
In 1949, Pastor Evers saw his dentist for a 
routine checkup which led to a diagnosis of 
cancer of the left jaw, head, and neck. Sur- 
gery and radium saved his life. His inspiring 
prayer was heard by a hushed roomful of 
persons that included five youngsters all 
cured of cancer. Present also were newsmen 
and photographers from the local press and 
the wire services whose reports and special 
interviews would; within 24 hours, carry the 
story of this first Cured Cancer Congress 
across the Nation. 

Members of the Congress itself were a 
varied group. They included a district judge, 
lawyers, doctors, housewives, a teachor, an 
engineer, a bricklayer and a former vaude- 
ville team. Cheryl Lynn Cerjak, a starry- 
eyed 9-year-old from Beaver, Pa, was the 
youngest delegate. She told a reporter “I 
was sick * * but I got well agaln.“ Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Burt, of Brooklyn, N. V., were 
the oldest delegates. He is 76, she 74. Mrs. 
Burt said: “Both of us had cancer and were 
cured. I was 59 when cancer struck. We 
are lucky to be here—together.” Arthur 
Weldner, Jr., 34, of Bryn Mawt, Pa., felt the 
same way. So did his wife. He learned about 
his cancer just 7 weeks after their third 
child was born. 

After a message of welcome from Calvin 
©. Klopp. M. D., president of the ACS Dis- 
trict of Columbia Division, the delegates 
heard the society's president Lowell T. Cog- 
geshall, M. D., report on progress in cancer 
control, Dr. Coggeshall noted that uterine 
cancer cures have helped cut the overall! 
eancer death rate for women. “If every wom- 
an, once a year, would have a checkup, in- 
cluding the cell examination for uterine 
cancer—the Pap smear—we would come 
closer to eliminating uterine cancer as a 
cause of death.” The society's president did 
not ignore the dark side of the picture 
either. Among men the cancer death rate 
has gone up, he sald, mainly because of a 
300 percent increase in deaths from lung 
cancer. He warned that if present rates con- 
tinue some 50-million Americans will face 
cuncer in their homes, He asked delegates 
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t the Cured Congress to help save lives by 
bringing the facts about cancer to this “im- 
mense target audience that we must reach 
with a positive, hopeful message; we must 
educate them to sound health habits, to 
understanding attitudes toward Ulness and 
toward the medical profession; we must 
teach them cancer’s seven danger signals and 
the value of checkups.” 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the National 
Cancer Institute, told the group that “a 
milestone” had been reached on the long road 
to conquering cancer in that the first solid 
tumor apparently had been completely dis- 
solved by a drug. Called methotrexate, the 
drug has been used in treating an extremely 
rare but almost Invarlably fatal type of 
cancer. 

Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey, the 1958 cru- 
sade chairman, called for “dedicated deeds 
and dollars” to help fight cancer, “Business 
may not be good in some parts of the coun- 
try,” he said, “but cancer is worse in any 
area of the country.” General Leavey, presi- 
dent of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., urged corporations to double 
previous contributions. 

During the taiks a 10-year-old boy had 
been eagerly waiting his turn on the dals. 
It came at 10:05, when Mare Seamons, Cured 
Cancer delegate from Logan, Utah, walked 
up front, turned his back to the audience, 
sat down to the plano and played I Dreamed 
and Begin the Beguine, with the precision 
and fervor of a virtuoso. The youngster, 
blind in both eyes, had taught himself to play 
piano and organ from the age of four; after 
he had conquered cancer. Surgery saved his 
life. 

Then, as ita final act, the Cured Cancer 
Congress adopted a resolution urging. the 
800,000 Americans who have been saved from 
cancer to “mobilize in support of the 1958 
Cancer Crusade! speak out about their per- 
sonal victorics; bring to the frightened the 
message of hope that early cancer can often 
be cured; urge all men and women to have 
an annual checkup; help raise the millions 
more needed for research, for service to help 
carry the burdens of patients and families, 
for spreading more life-saving facts through 
education.” All delegates solemnly affixcd 
thelr signatures and the first formal session 
of the first Cured Cancer Congress was ad- 
Journed. 

The 37 deiegates, led by a group of medi- 
cal and lay leaders of the American Cancer 
Eoclety, then went to the White House, Mrs, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary ACS crusade 
chairman for 5 years, recelved them in the 
rose garden. The 5 child delegates presented 
the First Lady with an 8-foot symbolic sword 
of hope. She finshed her famous smile, had 
a word for each of them, and to the group 
said; “It is such a pleasure and privilege to 
meet each and every one of you. * * 1 
wish I cculd do more. I avidly read every- 
thing T can get hold of on this.” To the 
physicians in the group she sald: “You hate 
a wonderful cause.“ 

At 12:15 the delegates were back at the 
Presidential Room of the Statler to attend 
the District of Columbia division's crusade 
kickoff luncheon, There they heard TV star 
Fran Allison in a dramatic narration, The 
Sword of Hope, Speaker was the division 
crusade chairman, Hugh McGowan, general 
trafic manager of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. . 

Then came the visit to the Senate Cham- 
ber where the delegates were officially wel- 
comcd by Senator Hirt, Most had already 
visited Senators and Representatives from 
their home States for a friendly chat. Some 
had also enjoyed an unexpected meeting with 
Vice President Ricmarp M. NIXON. 

Bricklayer George Koyne, of Chase; Md., 
Visited with ex-bricklayer Jonw E. FOGARTY, 
Congressman from Rhode Island, and, like 
Senator HILL, a leader in health legislation. 
Mr. Koyne told _Representatite Fodanrr he 
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was back laying bricks a month after his 
operation for cancer of the larynx. That was 
8 years ago. Congressman Focarty showed 
his visitor a bricklayer’s trowel which he 
keeps on his office desk. Mr. Koyne explained 
that the operation which saved his life re- 
moved his vocal cords but within 6 months 
he had learned how to speak again. 
cant stop an Irishman from talking,” he told 
Representative FOGARTY. 

Following Senator's Hur's introduction of 
the delegates and remarks to the Senate, 
eight other distinguished Members rose in 
turn to welcome the Cured Cancer Congress 
andto stress the urgency of support for more 
research. They were Senators Huserr H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Ricuarn b, Nev- 
BERGER, of Oregon; Irnvinc M. Ives, of New 
York; WII IAM F. KNOW AND, of California; 
JOHN: J. Sparkman, of Alabama; CHartzs E. 
Porter, of Michigan; Enwarp J. THYE, of 
MINNESOTA; and FREDERICK G. PAYNE, of 
Maine. 

Senator Nevarrcer spoke of a relative who 
was stricken with cancer 20 years ago and 
made a complete recovery. He expressed ad- 
miration for the real valor of those who 
have faced the disease and conquered it. 
Describing a visit he and Mrs. Neuberger 
made to the Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation in Boston last summer, where 
Dr. Sidney Farber has over 350 children 
under treatment for cancer, the Senator 
said: “How shocked we were to learn some- 
thing we had never realized, namely, that 
cancer kills more children under the age of 
14 than any other single disease; and how 
startled we were to learn that cancer killed 
6 times as many children as polio in, the 
last year before the discovey of pollo vac- 
cine.” Noting recent discussions in the Sen- 
ate on Soviet propaganda victories in the 
field of nuclear weapons, Senator NEUBERGER 
said that if our scientists find a cure for can- 
cer they will earn for America the gratitude 
of all mankind. 

Along similar lines, Senator Porrer told the 
Senate: It we spent as much money on 
research in connection with cancer as we 
spend on research, for example, in the mill- 
tary field, or if we spent even one-hundredth 
as much, I am confident we would make 
many breakthroughs. So far as leadership in 
the world is concerned, I am sure that we 
would be making a greater contribution to 
the world by a breakthrough in cancer, which 
is the kind of development that will save 
mankind, than we could possibly make by 
the Inunching of a satellite.” 

Senator SPARKMAN expressed appreciation 
for the visit of the Cured Cancer Congress, 
anying: They are a demonstration of the 
fact that cancer can be cured. In the past 
cancer has been largely thought of—and it is 
even today thought of generally throughout 
the country—ts incurable. The group in 
the gallery are a living demonstration of the 
fact that cancer is curable.” 

Senator KNow iano termed the visitors “an 
inspiration to the country, as well as to Con- 
gress.” He said: “As a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy I feel we are 
on the threshold of new horizons in this 
field, which will be n great help to mankind. 
It is of tremendous help to have in Washing- 
ton persons who have been cured of cancer, 
as showing what progress has already been 
made and what our hopes are for the future.” 

Senator HUMPHREY expressed confidence 
that it wlll not be long before we have an- 
nouncements of grent discoveries such as we 
hnd in the field of pollo resenreh. 

Senator Ives said that no family in Amer- 
ica was immune from cancer, and that bis 
own family has been hit several times. 

Before the discussion enced, the Senators 
had recalled the names of honored and be- 
loved colleagues lost to cancer: the late Zen- 
ators Arthur Vandenberg, Brien McMahon, 
Robert A. Taft, Kenneth Wherry and, most 
recently, Matthew Neely. The recollection 
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chat m shadow over the session, but it also 
appeared to sharpen congressional determi- 
nation to help wipe out cancer. It vas late 
afternoon by the time the extraordinary Sen- 
ate tribute ended. 

Most of the Cured Cancer Congress. dele- 
gates gathered afterward in the American 
Cancer Society staff room at the Statler 
Hotel, where national office personnel dis- 
pensed codee and opportunity for reminis- 
cence. When 1 got home,“ and “starting to- 
morrow,” were the pivotal points of many 
conversations going on im groups around the 
room. ‘Wonderful, inspiring," were the ad- 
jJectives most frequently used to describe the 
day's events. ` 

That evening members of the Cured Can- 
cer Congress assembled at the Washington 
premier of South Pacific where. a glittcring 
first night audience watched Miss Allison 
push «a button that lit the giant, 30-foot 
sword of hope erected on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the heart of the Nation's Capital. 
Within the hour following, delegates to the 
congress had started their homeward trek, 
by plane and train—37 ambassadors of 
hope who, in the words of their own resolu- 
tion, were to “bring to the frightened the 
message of hope,” and by their living ex- 
ample instill the hope that will lead to 
action. 

A cancer victim says: 

“I had cancer. I discovered its presence 
early. I was completely cured of it. And 
IT have never made the slightest. secret of it. 

“This malady has been hedged about too 
long with the absurd belief that it is un- 
mentionable. Let's break down the hedges. 
Let's discuss cancer as mattcr-of-factly as 
& broken leg. 

“I don't know why this malady should be 
considered more disgraceful than whooping 
cough or stomach ulcers or heart disease. I 
do not know why any disease should be con- 
sidered shocking. But if it la dirgraceful to 
have cancer, then I am thoroughly dis- 
graced in the eyes of my family and friends. 
And I have knowh more than a dozen other 
disgraceful cases. In my own family there 
have been three. 

“The unmentionableness of cancer still 
Claims too many victims. That's why I want 
to help the American Cancer Society's great 
educational message: You can have cancer 
and live. 

“To start where it all began: Cancer can 
so. easily be un ending. When it isn't tt is 
& brandnew beginning; you are born again. 

“I-was born for a second time in 1936. 

“It was a warm, bright afternoon when 
Cancer struck. Or rather when I discovered 
that it had struck, for the initial Invasion 
of cancer is silent, painless, unwarning; that 
is the treachery and cruelty of this inscrut- 
able disease. It hits anyone, anywhere, at 
any time. The fat and the slender; the 
Strong ond the sickly; the woman who over- 
works aud the woman who docsn't work at 
all, 


“No knowledge of hygiene can ward It off. 
I had been married for many years to a 
physician, and I was, myself, a graduate 
nurse, I had kept my welght rensonable and 
I had always been a strong woman, hardy 
enough to take long mountgin hikes as well 
As to spend exhausting hours at my desk to 
meet an editor’s deadline for a manuscript, 

“If ever a woman scemed secure from ill- 
ness that warm bright afternoon in 1936, it 
wrs I. I was enjoying the day and my 
favorite aport, fishing, when I felt a nagging 
pPailn.| And then I discovered the lump in 
my breast. 

It was still tiny and that was lucky. But 
my recovery did not depend on luck: I acted 
Without delay.“ 


\ 
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TOWARD A COMMON PURPOSE 


(By the Honorable Lister Hr, United States 
Senator from Alabama, chairman, Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Health,/ 
Education, and Welfare) ` 


(Following is the main body of the remarks 
of Senator Hit in presenting the American. 
Cancer Society Cured Cancer Congress to the 
United States Senate on the opening of the 
1958 crusade in Washington, D, C.) 

The American Cancer Society has long 
been the partner of the Federal Government 
in the great and challenging problem of the 
cause and cure of cancer. Just as we in the 
Senate appropriate funds for cancer research 
each year, so, In a parallel effort, does the 
American Cancer Society ralse funds from 
the general populace for the same purpose, 
and together the two efforts, well coordinated. 
and complemented by private industry, move 
toward their common purpose, 

The science of chemotherapy in cancer is. 
the best example of how this three-pronged 
approach works. The Government, private 
industry, and the American Cancer Society 
are presently engaged in a coordinated crash 
program to test some 42,000 new chemicals 
each year in laboratories across the country. 
About 16. compounds are now in clinical use. 
They do not cure, but they do prolong life 
and relieve pain, often enabling thousands 
of cancer patients to lead useful, fairly nor- 
mal lives. Only a few months ago came 
news of great importance. Massive doses of 
one of the new drugs have for the first time 
apparently succeeded in completely suppres- 
sing one rare type of cancer. 

Virology and immunology are important 
new research fields.. Nobel Prize winner Dr, 
Wendell Stanley holds that viruses provide 
the clue to cancer control. His work, and 
that of many other distinguished scientists 
is based on the hypothesis that viruses cause 
most, if not all, types of cancer. Virology 
is one of the many research areas supported 
by the American Cancer Society. 

Yes, research is moving ahead on many 
fronts. But there is another and not less 
important factor—people: Never has any 
population been so well informed about a 
disease and so active In the fight for con- 
quering it as is true of the American peo- 
ple. A leader in all this is the American 
Cancer Society, which, through research, 
service, and education, wages an unrelenting 
battle against cancer. Two million Amert- 
cans, mon, and women in every walk of lite 
doctors, housewives, businessmen, profcs- 
sional workers, factory workers, Industrial- 
iate—are banded together as dedicated vol- 
unteera of the American Cancer Society. 
They do the work. They will be satisfied 
with nothing less than total victors. a 

The goal of the American Cancer Society 
is threefold: 

One, to save all the lives that can be saved 
within the limits of our present knowledge. 
This means the lives of 75,000 Americans 
who now die needlessly each year through 
fear, neglect, delay. 

Two, to find cures for every type of cancer. 

Three, and finally, to find cancer preven- 
tives, so that no man, woman, or child will 
ever have to know the fear and pain of 
cancer. 

Cancer strikes in 2 out of 3 American fam- 
Illes, It can strike in any home, at any 
time, and at any age. Few people realize 
that it is the No, 1 disease killer of our 
children. And it has, also, orphaned more 
children than we like to contemplate. There 
are today more than 300,000 children in the 
United States who have lost either a father 
or mother to cancer. In too many cases the 
parent they lost did not have to die, Early 
detection and treatment could have sayed 
them. 
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We cannot have too much research, be- 
cause we cannot get a cancer cure too soon, 
Ench day gained means 700 lives saved. For 
this is the rate at which Americans are 
dying of cancer—700 a day, 365 days a year. 
This is why we-need more and more: re- 
search supported both by Government and 
by the American Cancer Society. And this 
is why we also need the society's life-saving 
service and education programs, 


II. R. 13742, a Bil To Amend Title 28 of 
the United States Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, JR. 


i OY onio 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill H. R. 13742 to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
so as to confer original jurisdiction on 
the district courts of the United States 
in any civil action to enjoin, suspend, or 
restrain the assessment, levy, or collec- 
‘tion of a tax of a local government of a 
State without regard to the sum or value 
of the matter in controversy. This juris- 
diction is exercisable if two conditions 
are satisfied, first, that there is diversity 
of citizenship between parties to the ac- 
tion, and second, that the action arises 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States. An added feature 
of the bill provides that the prevailing 
party in any such action may be awarded 
reei including reasonable attorney's 

ees, 

The need for this legislation has been 
indicated for some time. It has increas- 
ingly become the habit of municipal cor- 
porations and local political subdivisions 
to levy taxes on many different kinds of 
activities within their jurisdiction. As 
the need grows for greater community 
services, the imagination and persever- 
ance of local taxing bodies is stimulated. 

One device is levying license or privi- 
lege taxes for the conduct of a trade, vo- 
cation, profession, or business. Some of 
these are levied on a flat, annual rate, 
and others on a percentage of profits 
basis. 

Often such taxes, although not large 
in dollar value, becomes a very real bur- 
den to a person or association outside the 
community and State, particularly when 
engaged in similar activities in many, 
many other communities. 

Of course, it is axiomatic that when 
an out-of-State business concern is so 
taxed, any undue or discriminatory bur- 
den upon commerce is forbidden. A 
State, under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, cannot put a barrier 
around its borders and may not inter- 
fere with the constitutional power of 
the Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the 
several States. Such a prohibition may 
not be accomplished in the guise of tax- 
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ation if it produces an excluding or dis- 
criminatory effect. 

A recent case, West Point Wholesale 
Grocery Co. v. City of Opelika, Ala. 
(354 U. S. 390), is a case in point. Un- 
der an ordinance of the city of Opelika, 
an annual privilege tax of $250. was re- 
quired to be paid by any firm engaged in 
the wholesale grocery business which de- 
livered groceries at wholesale within the 
city from points outside the city. The 
West Point Wholesale Grocery Co. was 
a Georgia corporation, and except for 
the solicitation of orders and delivery of 
goods had no other contact with the city 
of Opelika, Ala. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing and the previous decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the cases of Nip- 
per v. City of Richmond (327 U. S. 416), 
and Memphis Steam Laundry Cleaner, 
Inc. v. Stone (342 U. S, 389), holding 
such a tax to be unconstitutional, the 
city of Opelika proceeded to assess and 
collect the tax from West Point. 

Under the law as it exists, the West 
Point Wholesale Grocery Co. could not 
file suit either in the State or Federal 
court to enjoin the assessment or col- 
lection of the tax. Its only recaurse was 
to pay the tax, which was obviously un- 
constitutionally levied, and sue in the 
State court to recover. In this case the 
amount was $250. Thus West Point 
Wholesale Grocery had to go through 
the State courts and ultimately appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States before it could invoke the juris- 
diction of any Federal court, and this in 
a case in which a question involving the 
Constitution of the United States was 


the sole point in issue. 

Now it is possible that the same or 
similar tax could be levied in the next 
year, again requiring the taxpayer to 
proceed in the same manner through the 
State courts to the Supreme Court. It 
is not the $250 in the West Point case 
that is important, but rather the cumu- 
lative effect of taxes upon such an out- 
of-State business over an extended period 
of time that causes the trouble. As was 
stated in Nippert v. City of Richmond, 
supra, pages 429-431: 

But the cumulative effect. practically 
speaking, of flat municipal taxes laid in 
succession upon the itinerant merchant as 
he passes from town to town is obviously 
greater than that of any tax of statewide 
application likely to be laid by the legisla- 
ture itself. And it is almost as obvious that 
the cumulative burden will be felt more 
strongly by the out-of-State itinerant than 
by the one who confines his movement with- 
in the State or the salesman who operates 
within a single community or only a few. 
The drummer or salesman whose business 
requires him to move from place to place, 
exhausting his market at each periodic visit 
or conducting his business in more sporadic 
fashion with reference to particular locali- 
ties, would find the cumulative burden of 
the Richmond type of tax eating away all 
possible return from his selling. A day here, 
a day there, 5 days now and 5 days a year 
or several months later, with a flat license 
tax annually imposed lacking any propor- 
tion to the number or Jength of visits or the 
volume of the business or return, can only 
mean the stoppage of a large amount of com- 
merce which would be carried on either in 
the absence of the tax or under the incidence 
of one taking account of these variations. 
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To subject any out-of-State business 
to such a burden is a costly procedure 
and does not afford the taxpayer a per- 
manent and adequate remedy. It should 
be pointed out that the delay caused by 
the necessity of suit in State courts and 
subsequent appeal from court te court 
and finally to the Supreme Court is in 
itself a burden on interstate commerce. 

The only method by which the free 
flow of commerce can be maintained 
against the unconstitutional levy of local 
taxes is by according one so engaged in 
interstate commerce prompt and per- 
manent relief without harassment and 
undue delay. Federal courts should be 
given jurisdiction over this Federal prob- 
lem. 

This is the purpose of the bill which 
I have introduced. 


Librarians for Education Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a resolu- 
tion on the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, adopted by the American 
Library Association on July 17, 1958, at 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. President, these librarians work 
closely with the students and educators. 
They know their needs, and they know 
the necessity for the elevation of edu- 
cational standards, sought in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 
As a coauthor of this bill, I welcome this 
endorsement of it by American librarians. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION ACT OF 1958 ADOPTED BY THE AMFREI- 
can LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, JULY 17, 1958 
Whereas the American Library Association 

has an established policy in support of Fed- 
eral ald to public education without Federal 
control in order to assist the States and 
their subdivisions to establish and maintain 
adequate educational facilities; 

Whereas the National Defense Friucation 
Act of 1958 alms to provide scholarship loans 
to individuals for study at institutions of 
higher education; grants to the States to 
strengthen science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign language instruction in schools; 
a substantial program of graduate fellow- 
ships to encourage individuals to train for 
n teaching career in our universities and 
colleges, and authorizes an annual appro- 
priation for research and experimentation 
in more effective utilization of television, 
radio, motion pictures, and related mediums 
for educational purposes; 

Whereas the broad program encompassed 
by this legislation has wide implications for 
the libraries whose interests it touches at 
every major point: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at their annual con- 
ference at San Francisco, Calif., on July 17, 
1958, recommend to the 85th Congress, sit- 
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ting in its 2d session, that it enact the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to all Members of the Congress, to the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Heaith, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and to the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 


Proceedings Against Bernard Goldfine 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr, MEADER. Mr. Speaker, my in- 
terest in this resolution lies, not in Mr. 
Goldfine, nor the performance of the 
Legislative Oversight Subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but in the powers of 
the House and their exercise. 

I have often spoken on the investi- 
fative power of the Congress and the 
importance of the factfinding function 
of committees in forming a firm founda- 
tion for sound and intelligent legislation. 

I shall vote for the resolution and 
uphold the power of the committee and 
the House to obtain the information Mr. 
Goldfine defiantly and contumaciously 
refused to give on a subject within the 
scope of the committee's inquiry. 

I disapprove, however, the method 
employed by the committee to compel 
obedience. We are calling upon the ex- 
ecutive—the United States district attor- 
ney—and the courts to do, under section 
102 of the Revised Statutes, the task we 
ought to do ourselves. 

The House has ample power to bring 
contumacious witnesses before it, inter- 
rogate them on the subjects deemed of 
importance to the legislative process 
and, if they defy the House, punish them 
for such defiance. 

The considerations and reasoning in 
such an exercise of the investigative au- 
thority of the Congress—so necessary to 
enlightened lawmaking—are brilliantly 
set forth in a law review article by Ger- 
ald Morgan, presently the President's 
special counsel, which I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 14, 1958, 
at pages 12521-12526. 

Turning over our task of enforcing our 
powers to the executive and judiciary 
branches of the Government is simply 
one more indication of the weakness and 
low estate of the Congress today. 

Actually, however, it is more than 
that. Section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes expressly makes pertinence to the 
question under inquiry” an element of 
the crime. Thus it calls upon the courts 
to make a legislative decision, namely, 
what facts, or what opinions, have a 
bearing or influence upon the deter- 
mination of legislative policy. That is 
our task, not one for the court. 

Curiously, the resolution before us 
contains no phraseology reciting a leg- 
islative finding or judgment that the 
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information sought by the questions Mr. 
Goldfine refused to answer were perti- 
nent, relevant or “germane” to the sub- 
ject of the subcommittee’s inquiry. The 
committee's report did assert relevancy, 
but the House merely received the re- 
port: it did not adopt it. 

Regardless of the report or the ab- 
sence of a finding of relevancy by the 
House, section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes by its terms imposes upon the 
prosecution the duty of proving “perti- 
nency” of the questions, as all other ele- 
ments of a crime, “beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

Thus, the executive branch is to under- 
take to presént to a grand jury and a 
court a legislative proposition; namely, 
what circumstances or set of facts might 
induce the Congress to legislate or to re- 
frain from legislating. That proposition 
is one peculiarly within- the province 
of the legislative body—not the execu- 
tive—not the judiciary. 

Section 102 of the Revised Statutes was 
enacted in 1857. However, for almost 
40 years thereafter the House and the 
Senate continued to try contempt 
charges themselves. In 1894 charges 
against Elisha Edwards and Elverton R. 
Chapman were, certified to the United 
States attorney under section 102 of the 
Revised Statutes. The latter was the 
first indictment under this law. 

Between 1894 and 1940 contempt 
charges were increasingly referred to the 
United States attorney and the courts. 
Some notable contempt cases, however, 
were tried in that interval by the House 
and by the Senate. Since 1940 all con- 
tempt charges have been certified under 
Section 102 of the Revised Statutes, and 
the House and the Senate have failed 
to exercise their inherent powers to pun- 
ish witnesses for contempt. This his- 
tory of the punishment of contempt. of 
Congress is a mute but eloquent index 
of the state to which the Congress has 
sunk— that we should send others to 
do our chores and be bound by their 
actions. 

In the process the vigor of the inves- 
tizgative power of the Congress has been 
weakened. Witnesses have escaped pun- 
ishment, and precedents have been es- 
tablished which seem to hinder and limit 
the factfinding power of the Congress. 

I hope in future instances of defiance 
of committce inquiries the House will 
assert the powers it possesses and pro- 
ceed to deal directly and effectively with 
those who flout its. orders and seek to 
obstruct. its processes. 


In Memory of the Honorable Bill McVey 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958. 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I. too, 
Wish to join my colleagues in paying 


tribute to our departed associate, WIL- 
LIAM E. McVey. 
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No more kindly and considerate Mem- 
ber ever served in this body. He was 
constant in his work both in committee 
and on the floor of the House. His was a 
useful life both as an educator and as a 
legislator. 

I want to join others in expressing our 
sympathies to the Mevey family. 


Will Ike Permit Kremlin To Take Nuclear 
Lead? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


„ HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker; a dis- 
tinguished columnist, Mr. Joseph Alsop, 
has been commenting in a series of ar- 
ticles on America’s woeful unprepared- 
ness in the field of missiles, both offen- 
sive and defensive. One of the most 


frightening articles of the series was 


printed in the Detroit (Mich.) Free 
Press of Monday, August 4, 1958. 

I think it is particularly important 
that the Congress and the American peo- 
ple should be aware of the situation as 
it now exists and will worsen in the 
future. 

I hope all Members of Congress will 
read this splendid article and will be- 
come aware of the grave danger faced 
by the United States during the next 
few years: 

WILL Ike Prnurr KREMLIN To TAKE NUCLEAR 
Leap? 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

WaAsnINGToN.—It is now the Elsenhower 
administration’s policy to permit the Krem- 
lin to gain an overwhelmmg superiority of 
nuclear striking power in the next 5 years, 
This is the true, though unadmitted, re- 
sponse to the warning of the sputniks. 

The terrible facts that support the fore- 
going terrible charge have already been 
printed. These facts in turn quite obyi- 
ously pose a further question. 

How can the administration possibly be 
pursuing such a policy, 8 months after the 
sputniks’ clear warning? 

All sorts of extraneous factors enter into 
the answer. 

The most important, certainly, is the cap- 
ture of the President’s mind by former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George Magoffin Hum- 
phrey. Humphrey taught Eisenhower to 
fear loose or burdensome fiscal measures 
more than he fears the armed might of the 
Kremlin. 

But no President could cling to this sys- 
tem ot priority not even a President so pro- 
tected from the terrible facts as Dwight D. 
Elsenhower—If he did not have some veil of 


military argument to cast over the hideous 


reality. The veil. currently being used is 
the theory of overkill. 

This theory has been put forward by the 
Army and Navy, in order to protect their 
own appropriations from the competition of 
the needed vast expenditures to strengthen 
our nuclear deterrent, 

What, then, is this theory of overkill? 
In essence, it is the argument that you do 
not need the power to overkill, if you al- 
ready have H-bombs and the means to de- 
liver them in quantities sufficient to destroy 
the Soviet Union, 
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Belng childishly simple, it sounds con- 
vincing. This is nonsense, all the same, be- 
cause it slurs over the operational realities 
and altogether ignores the political-psycho- 
logical realities. The operational realities 
may be summarized as follows: 

First, the Kremlin is not deterred from 
attacking the United States by any simple 
computation of American nuclear striking 
power. What deters the Kremlin is a com- 
putation of the balance between their power 
and our power. 

In particular, the Kremlin Is continuously 
computing how much American nuclear 
striking power will probably survive a first 
blow by Soviet nuciear striking power. This 
part of our striking power that will survive 
the first blow is the true and only deterrent, 

As the balance tilts toward un 
able Soviet superiority during the next 5 
years, the part of our striking power that 
will survive a first blow must also diminish, 
. This rate by which our true and only de- 
terrent will weaken is affected by many spe- 
cial factors. 

Ever since the sputniks, for example, the 
Strategic Air Command has kept one-third 
of its aircraft either in the air or on 15- 
minute alerts, in order to make sure that at 
least a third of its strength will survive the 
first blow by the Soviets. 

But this survival force cannot strike back 
without the complexly coordinated support 
of the air-tanker fleet. It will surely be 
disorganized by the effect of the first blow 
on SAC's nerve centers. 

Picture the Kremlin with 1,000 to 2,000 
intercontinental ballistic missiles; with 1,000 
to 2,000 shorter range missiles neutralizing 
our Overseas airbases; with a vast network 
of air defense to withstand our manned 
bombers that survive the first blow; and 
with a substantial manned bomber force of 
their own for the precision jobs. 

What will the Kremlin then do? 

And how shall we respond to Kremlin 
threat, when we have a proud total of 130 
intercontinental ballistic missiles, against 
2,000 Soviet ICBM's. 

That will be one item in the dreadful bal- 
ance sheet of 1962-63; so how will it affect 
our actions? 

This administration ought to know the 
probable answers to these psychological- 
political questions, after the great Middle 
Eastern. catastrophes. 


Hon. William S. Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate for the country that our col- 
league BILL HILL, of Colorado, is retiring 
from Congress at the end of the present 
session. After 18 years of distinguished 
service he has chosen to voluntarily re- 
tire from the Washington scene. 

Brit Hitt is one of the most amiable 
and sincere men I have known during 
the 16 years of my service here. He has 
served his district well, and he has served 
the Nation well. As a ranking member 
on the Agriculture Committee he has for 
many years been a leading voice in legis- 
lation affecting woolgrowers and live- 
stock raisers. Burt Hrt has always 
been found up on the front lines in every 


‘battle that has been waged in behalf of 
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the legitimate rights and interests of the 
American woolgrower. 

Aside from his congressional work in 
the field of agriculture, BILE HILL has 
achieved an enviable record for economy 
in Government, and for maintaining the 
fundamentals of our American institu- 
tions. He has not been hoodwinked by 
the voice of the Socialists and do-good- 
ers. He has held firm to his convictions 
and has always put the welfare of the 
country first. 

I can hardly think of a man who is 
more respécted by his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, than is BILL 
Hitt, And I can hardly think of one 
who is more deserving of that re- 
spect. As this session nears its end and 
the packing begins, I extend to my friend 
Bu. Hitt my own appreciation for the 
good fight he h.s made for better gov- 
ernment, and my best wishes for a happy 
and pleasant future. He and his family 
deserve the best. 


The Late Honorable Augustus Owsley 
Stanley 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of the Honorable Augustus Owsley Stan- 
ley will be mourned by all Kentuckians 
and all Americans. 

Blessed with ability in many fields, his 
outstanding characteristic was his love 
of his fellow man. This trait predomi- 
nated his actions throughout his political 
life: Etched upon the books of both the 
State of Kentucky and our National 
Government, are actions resulting from 
this great man's efforts from which we 
all have benefited. 

Pioneer in the field of humanitarian 
legislation, the turn of events have 
proven his wisdom and foresight. His 
was the true philosophy of government 
for the people. 

Prior to his coming to the Congress in 
1903, Owsley Stanley's name had become 
linked with good government. His 
charitableness and his graciousness be- 
came so widespread that his fellow Ken- 
tuckians called upon him to represent 
them in the halls of the United States 
Congress in 1903. In this office he served 
until 1915. Throughout this service 
these principles predominated. 

In the year 1915 the folks of Kentucky 
called him to serve as their chief exec- 
utive, In this capacity he served faith- 
fully and well through 1919. In this 
office he remained steadfast to these 
principles and objectives. Written on 
the books in old Kentucky history is the 
record that his was an administration 
for the people. 

Following this service, Kentuckians 
demanded further of his time and his 
ability. They elected him to the United 
States Senate, in which office he served 
ably and faithfully through 1925. Be- 
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cause the ddministration in power was 
of opposite political faith, the voice of 
Owsley Stanley was in the minority. 
Nevertheless, here, too, he etched an 
enviable record, the course of which was 
charted upon the seas he so well knew— 
government for the people. 

Governor Stanley, fortunately, lived to 
see many of the principles for which he 
stood—and oftentimes apparently stood 
alone—written upon the books. No one 
received greater joy and greater pleasure 
than Governor Stanley did when the 
Federal Government, through the Con- 
gress, recognized its obligation to the 
disabled, the lame and the blind, the 
poor and the suffering, and others in 
distress. 

Governor Stanley's passing is truly a 
passing of an era. All will miss him 
because he was a friend to all. I extend 
to his widow and his family my sincere 
sympathy, 


Why Ike Opposes Blatnik Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT ~ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House recently made an important con- 
tribution to the eventual solution of the 
problem of water supply when it passed 
a bill to direct the construction of plants 
to convert brackish water to fresh water. 
It would indeed be shortsighted not to 
work in the direction of real progress to 
eliminate water pollution. The efforts of 
our colleague, JoHN BLATNIK, and the 
difficulties that he has had in securing 
action on his hill to expand the water 
pollution control program are pointed 
out in an editorial from the August 16 
edition of Labor. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include it in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wiry Ine Orroses BLATNIK BILL 


Is the Elsenhower administration against 
cleaning up America’s polluted rivers because 
that would adversely affect the selfish inter- 
ests of some big Industrialists? Facts 
strongly supporting an affirmative answer to 
that question are given in an article in the 
conservative Business Week magazine. 

It points out that Congressman JOHN A. 
Bax NK. Democrat, of Minnesota, is pushing 
for passage of a bill which would broaden 
Federal ald for sewage cleanup projects. In 
other words, it would continue and expand 
the water pollution control program BLATNIK 
put through Congress 2 years ago, despite. 
as the magazine says, “strong opposition“ 
from the Eisenhower administration, 

The present Blatnik bill, the article points 
out, is backed by city officials and wildlife 
protection societies, because the smaller pro- 
gram In the past 2 years has proved a great 
success. By having Uncle Sam contribute 
comparatively small amounts to local sewage 
treatment projects, it has stimulated $351 
million in city spending on new or improved 
water treatment plants, a 40 percent increase 
over the spending average of the previous 5 
years. 

That part of the program, the Business 
magozine says, “has grabbed most of the 
headlines,” but there is another part. The 
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Blatnik law “gave the Government stronger 
powers to crack down on municipal and in- 
dustrial polluters of interstate streams. 

“This new enforcement authority,” the 
articles continues, “has been used in a score 
of cases to prod State pollution control agen- 
cles into revitalizing their moribund pro- 
grams against stream polluters.” As a re- 
sult, some big industrialists fear they will 
have to stop pouring their poisonous and 
filthy wastes Into the Nation's streams. 

If that isn’t. why the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration opposed the original Blatnik program, 
and now opposes its expansion, what is the 
reason? 


Guy Harvey Cited for His 20 Years Serv- 
ice as State Chairman of March of Dimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


7 OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most remarkable men I have 
been privileged to know is Mr. Guy Har- 
vey, of Yankton, S. Dak. In addition to 
many crowded years of unusually active 
participation in the fraternal, civic, and 
political life of his community and State, 
Mr. Harvey has established a nationwide 
reputation for his work as a State March 
of Dimes chairman. 

One of only three remaining State 
chairmen appointed personally by the 
late President Franklin Roosevelt, Mr. 
Harvey was recently honored with a 
special dinner and a plaque in recogni- 
tion of his 20 years of service to the 
March of-Dimes. It is difficult for one 
to imagine a more worthwhile invest- 
ment of time and energy than the in- 
spiring leadership that Mr. Harvey has 
given to the great work of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It 
was my privilege to serve as director of 
the March of Dimes in Davison County 
for 2 years under the direction of State 
Chairman Harvey. As his colleague, ad- 
mirer, and friend I salute Guy Harvey on 
the occasion of his 20th anniversary with 
the March of Dimes. 

I include at this point a news account 
from the August 11, 1958, issue of the 
Yankton Press and Dakotan: 

“One of the outstanding records of service 
to mankind,” stated Basil O'Connor, presi- 
dent of the national foundation, in honoring 
Guy Harvey of Yankton upon completion of 
20 years as State volunteer chairman for the 
March of Dimes. 

Harvey's service as a volunteer leader in 
the State has been instrumental in raising 
nearly 62½ million as a weapon in the 
national foundation's fight against polio. 
For many years the only known relief against 
a devastating crippler was insignificant at- 
tempts to thwart the discase. 

However, with the increased attack backed 
by the national foundation, treatment cen- 
ters were set up, lron Jungs were developed, 
professional education was advanced, and 
finally a successful prevention was discov- 
ered by Dr. Jonas Salk. 

Through these milestones Harvey was in- 
strumental in South Dakota in aiding the 
many struck down by polio, During epi- 
demics his desk in Yankton was cascaded bY 
the numerous requests for financjal ald, 
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families whose plight was always answered 
by ceaseless hours of dedication to a cause. 

Of the many State chairmen appointed 
personally by the late Franklin Roosevelt, 
founder of the national foundation, Harvey 
is 1 of 3 chairmen still presiding, the others 
having retired or are deceased. 

In accepting the honor, Harvey announced 
that his activities on behalf of the expanded 
programs of the national foundation, which 
is entering the fields of arthritis, rheuma- 
tism and birth defects, will continue so long 
as the good Lord wills.” 

Mrs. D. L. Corning of Sioux Falls has been 
weappointed volunteer South Dakota ad- 
yiser on women’s activities for the national 
foundation, it was announced today by 
O'Connor. 

Volunteer advisers on women's activities 
face the challenging task of interpreting 
the comprehensive programs and coordinat- 
ing efforts of local chapters to develop long- 
Tange patient-aid services, Simultaneously 
they will encourage completion of all-out 
All-ages polio vaccination programs in all 
communities. Working closely with women's 
clubs and organizations, advisers will seek 
leadership cooperation to increase public 
understanding of the enlarged health pro- 
Brams. They will also participate in early 
Planning for the 1959 March of Dimes which 
will initiate and finance the national founda- 
tion's expanded attack on disease and dis- 
ability. 

Mrs. Corning, chairman of a PTA study 
group for 2 years, is a member of the Fighter 
Squadron Wives. She also serves with the 
staff and office committee for the Girl Scout 
area office. 


Commissioner Henry J. Clay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


= Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
4% years ago an able, young lawyer of- 
fered his services to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Today Henry J. Clay is 
resigning from the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission of the United 
States. 

Commissioner Clay was highly suited 
for the task he has so well performed. 
He is a graduate of the Taft School 
in Middletown, Conn, a graduate of 
Union College and the University of 
Virginia Law School. After having 
made an outstanding record as a prac- 
ticing attorney in New York Cite he 
volunteered his services to the eral 
Government., He was a former Chair- 
man of the International Claims Com- 
Mission. When this Commission was 
Merged with the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission of the United States 
he became its most experienced member. 

Many members of the bar of the vari- 
dus States who have appeared before 
Commissioner Clay have expressed them- 
Selves on not only his ability but his 
Courtesy and fair treatment. 

I speak for many Members of Con- 
gress in expressing the deepest regret 
that he has chosen to withdraw from 
Federal service. It is understandable, 
however, that his public service could not 
Continue forever due to personal com- 
mitments and a large young family, We 
Wish him well. 
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A Tribute to Congressman Ralph W. 
Gwi 


Winn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14,1958 ` 


Mr, DOOLEY, Mr. Speaker, in my 
humble opinion no Representative has 
served his country and his constituency 
more devotedly or constantly than RALPH 
Gwinn of the 27th District of New York. 
While I am not and have not been in 
agreement with his economic philosophy 
through the years of his distinguished 
service to his people, I never could ques- 
tion his deep sincerity or his complete 
dedication to the high responsibilities 
of his position as a Congressman. 

A man of courage, of gentle mien, of 
soul searching spirituality, RALPH Gwinn 
is beloved by all who know him and ad- 
mired greatly even by those who are in 
disagreement with his views. 

His retirement from Congress this year 
will take from the House a needed bal- 
ance-wheel and stabilizing influence. He 
will be sorely missed by his colleagues, all 
of whom respect him for his dedicated 
service and kindly nature. 

Following is an article by a distin- 
guished columnist of the San Francisco 
Daily Chronicle News, which appeared in 
that newspaper recently and which sums 
up eloquently the many admirable virtues 
of Congressman GWINN: 

As I See Ir 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

There are few men I hold in greater regard 
than John Fischer, editor of Harpers. 

He ls, without question, editing the most 
brilliant magazine now published in Amer- 
ica, 

His versatility, his keenness of perception, 
his disciplined love of the truth, his enor- 
mous and exuberant curiousity—all ex- 
pressed in his writing, and in his judgment 
of articles—can only be compared with that 
of the late Harold Ross, editor of the New 
Yorker. 

He is doing a top job. 

But John Fischer can, as I see it, be 
capable of something he would not want to 
be incapable of—namely, injustice. 

In the current issue he has a blistering 
attack, under his own name, on Represent- 
ative Raren W. Gwinn, Republican, of New 
York. In his perceptive way he all but de- 
molishes the Congressman from Bronxville, 
and when John Fischer demolishes anybody, 
he usually stays demolished, 

Therefore, it is with great deference to the 
distinguished district attorney that I rise as 
counsel for the defense. 

1 do so humbly, and with no little trerf- 
bling, as I doubt it I can sway the jury. 

Yet, as Ë arise I ask the indulgence of the 
court. For I defend a man whose political 
views I do not agree with, whose record may 
rightly be regarded, as John Fischer puts it, 
one of the 19th century and the economics 
of John Stunrt Mill.” 

Yet I must ey this is only part of the 
story. 

There is another side. There is something 
to be suid for this 74-year-old man who, per- 
sonally, is the soul of love, who honestly . 
and humbly shares with T. Jefferson the 
moas-covered doctrine that “the best gov- 
ernment is that which governs the least,” 
and with whom you cannot converse 5 min- 
utes without realizing that, from a stand 
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point of character, he is a better man than 
you are, 

Or at least than I am, 

Of how many Members of Congress can 
one say this? Or at least of one whose polit- 
ical views you do not share? 

Indeed, the essential nobility of the man 
is such that during the many hours I have 
conversed with him, in his office, dining 
alone with him in the Republican Club, in 
his home, on the street, I have always been 
reminded of Emerson's famous dictum: 

“What you are speaks so loud I cannot 
hear what you say.” . 

Indeed, I am a better man for having 
known RALPH W. Gwinn, But it is not on 
that ground I defend him. I defend him on 
the one outstanding part of his political 
philosophy I do agree with. 

Namely, that unique plank In his platform 
on which he always ran for Congress: the 
reform of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the return of it to its lawful func- 
tion. 

Here he was on solid ground, because for 
over 30 years that function has been ignored. 

I know. I used to be on the staff of the 
United States Office of Education, I saw 
the law being by-passed and treated with 
contempt every day. I resigned in protest 
against it. 

I carried my protest to the House of Rep- 
resentatlves and had Mr. Gwnvn’s immediate 
cooperation. 

It was Mr. Gwinn who led the fight on 
former Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker; it was Mr. Gwinw who showed 
that Mr. Studebaker was publishing hand- 
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education in Yugoslavia and Poland and 
Panama, but not one word on the status of 
American history in the secondary schools of 
the United States; it was Mr. Gwinn who 
year in and year out demanded, and secured, 
an investigation of this gross and incredible 
fraud on the American people; it was Mr. 
Gwinn who has successful each year in lop- 
ping off thousands of dollars that might 
otherwise have been appropriated for silly 
and ridiculous projects in bureaucratic office; 
it was Mr. Gwinn, coming from Bronxville, 
which happens to have one of the best ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems in 
the United States, who did his best to 
awaken his colleagues to the danger—indeed, 
the peril—of Federal interference in the 
local matter of education. 

Mr. Fischer may not know it, and indeed 
T do not want to offehd him, but as Mr. 
Gwinn spoke on the floor of the House, I 
did not see anybody walk out. I saw some- 
thing that—at least in my mind's eye 
would have surprised Mr. Fischer. 

One day, as he spoke, I saw Thomas Jef- 
ferson walk slowly down the center aisle and 
stand quietly behind him, listening with 
rapt attention as he talked in that voice of 
love and compassion, denouncing those who 
were defiling the Temple of Education. 

Then, as he finished, I saw Patrick Henry 
come in suddenly, stride down the aisle, with 
a bow to Jeferson, take over the lectern and 
with that eloquence which only Patrick Henry 
knew how to give, start slowly and solemnly: 

“Listen, all who are yet free, you have 
just heard the voice of the Founding Fath- 
ers. Isayalso * * *” à 

There was something spelibinding in the 
way Mr. Henry gestured with his arms. His 
volce rang out, and he electrified every man 
within range. And then the applause came, 
It was deafening. I remember standing up, 
the thrill of being an American pounding 
through me. 

And, suddenly, Mr. Henry was gone, And 
there was standing there only the spare, 
gaunt figure of Raren W. Gwinn of New 
York, 

Yet T am glad, because I knew Mr. Gwinn, 
I did not know, in a personal way, those in 
whose behalf he spoke. But I knew he was 
not alone. 
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Mr. Fischer says that the Republican 
bosses of Westchester and Putnam Counties 
have retired Mr. Gwinn. 

Let us hope, if this is true, they have not 
also retired Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Henry. 


Congressman Timothy P. Sheehan De- 
voted to the Polish Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK - 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, TINOTHY 
P. Sueewan, our colleague from the lith 
District on the Northwest Side of the 
city of Chicago, is recognized as one of 
the outstanding fighters in behalf of 
Poland's struggle for freedom. 

Ever since Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in January 1951, he 
has maintained an active interest in 
Poland's cause. Through the years, this 
interest and dedication has never di- 
minished and I know that all citizens of 
Polish ancestry join with me in recog- 
nizing and lauding him for the time and 
effort he has given to Poland. 

Soon after Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in 1951, he was the 
first Member of Congress to introduce 
@ resolution in the 82d Congress to in- 
vestigate the Katyn Forest massacre. 
After the resolution was adopted, he 

served on the special Katyn Investi- 
gating Committee. The whole world 
knows of the accomplishments of this 
investigation. | 

For Tua SHeEenan’s work on this 
Katyn Investigating Committee, our col- 
league received the Polonia Restituta 
Award from the Polish Government-in- 
exile and also is the recipient of a cita- 
tion from the Polish Army Veterans of 
America. 

During 1956, Congressman SHEEHAN 
introduced two resolutions in the Con- 
gress dealing with the Poznan uprising 
which caused President August Zaleski 
of the Polish Government-in-exile to 
write: 

I wish to offer to you my heartfelt thanks 
for this generous gesture. 

Since the initiative you have taken in the 
question of the Katyn Forest massncre, I 
have been following with great interest your 
activities on behalf of my country and I 
can assure you that I am expressing the 
opinion of all patriotic Poles when I ex- 
press to you their gratitude. 

Iam, sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
AUGUST ZALESKI. 


Recently, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, commenting- on the 
15th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Katyn graves, our colleague brought to 
the attention of the people of our coun- 
try facts about the present Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mikhail 
Menshikov, who, when in charge of the 
distribution of, allied food and supplies 
in Poland right after World War II. 
made this distribution not to needy 
Poles but to those card-carrying Com- 
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munist members in strict solidarity with 
the party line. 

The Polish daily, Dzlennik Chicagoski, 
stated editorially that— 

We cannot fight our friends—one of whom 
is Congressman Tour P. SHEEHAN. 


In another editorial, Dziennik Chica- 
goski stated that 

American Poles should not disregard Con- 

en of non-Polish descent, who are 
favorably disposed toward our problems and 
objectives. 

People of non-Polish descent, who hon- 
estiy cooperate with us, are needed in the 
various public offices as much as our com- 
patriots. Co TamotHy P. SHEE- 
HAN, a Representative of the 11th District 
of Chicago, is one of those people who, al- 
though alien to us, is completely deyoted to 
the Polish cause. He is a Republican, but, 
at the same time, a polsed man who fully 
realized that, very often, in advocating a 
just cause, party lines must be crossed and 
one has to vote according to the conscience 
of an honest citizen. 

Congressman SHEEHAN has gained the very 
best reputation among the American Poles 
of Chicago. We can state here that in every 
problem of general Polish or American- 
Polish character we can always count on 
Mr. SuHeeHan’s splendid suggestions or ad- 
vice. i 

From the Katyn committee on, of which 
he was an active member from the begin- 
ning to the end, no Polish problem has ever 
been indifferent or alien to Congressman 
SHEEHAN. : 


On Congressman SHEEHAN's record of 
supporting his constituency, and on the 
basis of his wholehearted support and 
aid for the Polish cause, all citizens of 
Polish descent should give earnest con- 
sideration to the interest which he has 
demonstrated through the years in the 
fight for Poland’s freedom and for his 
close attention to the affairs of Polonia 
here in America. 


Showdown in Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker; under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
op,- I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 12, 1958: 

SHOWDOWN IN POLAND 


The battie has been joined again In Po- 
land. Accepting the challenge of the Red 
regime in raiding the monastery of Jasna 
Gora in the holy city of Czestochowa, the 
Polish primate, Stefan Cardinal Wys=zynski, 
nas ordered special prayers daily for 3 
months. Moreover, without any directive, 
thousands of Poles already are marching to 
Czestochowa to participate in a religious 
demonstration on Friday in connection with 
the observance of the Feast of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary who is regarded as 
the Queen of Poland. 

On the other hand, the Communist gov- 
ernment in Warsaw, under the lash of Mos- 
cow, is stepping up its attacks on the car- 
dinal and the church, possibly setting the 
stage for a new showdown. It is a fateful 
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step for the government because the Poles 
are a religious and patriotic people and they 
have demonstrated repeatedly they possess 
the courage of their convictions despite the 
power of the Red usurpers. 

This is a dramatic moment in the history 
of Poland and the world, as the forces of 
good and eyil face each other in this en- 
slaved land with its proud traditions of free- 
dom. 

It would be difficult to think of anything 
more to arouse the Poles than the raid of 
Jasna Gora which 1s identified with some of 
the most stirring chapters in the history of 
Poland, combining religion and patriotism. 
It is a shrine that occupies a peculiar place 
in the life of the Polish peopie. It is here 
that the primate of Poland maintains his 
headquarters, symbolizing Polish fervor and, 
if need be, sacrifice. 

It is coincidence that this test should 
come at a time when the August holy days, 
focusing attention on Czestochowa, are at 
hand. The Communists cannot be unaware 
of the risk they take. 

There will be millions of Americans who- 
will add their prayers to the supplications 
of the pedple of Poland to surmount the ob- 
stacles in the difficult days immediately 
ahead, u 


More on the Bang-Jensen Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
recommend to the further attention of 
all another article from the Brooklyn 
Tablet under date of August 2, 1953, on 
the Bang-Jensen case. I assure you 
that this is worth reading: 

UNITED STATES, WITHOUT Proor, Hirs Banc- 
JENSEN—UNITED STATES DEPUTY SECRETARY 
Finps U. N. FULLY JUSTIFIED IN -DISMISSING 
ANTI-RED—ICNORES Facts, THOUGH—IN- 
ACCURACIES AND OMISSIONS IN OPTICIAL 
Untren STATES STAND ARE POINTED OUT 

(By Don Zirkel) 

The United States has officially (and with- 
out proof) announced that United Nations 
Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold was 
fully justified in dismissing Poyl Bang-Jen- 
sen, Deputy Secretary of the U. N. Special 
Committee on Hungary. 

That information Is contained in a state- 
ment sent to American citizens who have 
protested the mishandling of the case. The 
statement, signed by James J. Wadsworth, 
Deputy United States representative to the 
U. N. does not answer Mr. Bang-Jensen's 
charges. 

LODCE AID LAUDS LODGE 

It says Ambassador to the United Natlons 
Henry Cabot Lodge “left no stone unturned 
to see to it that the anonymity of the Hun- 
garian witnesses should be preserved and 
that thereby they and their relatives could 
be protected against Communist reprisals. 

“His efforts were completely successful.” 
Mr. Wadsworth proudly announces, with this 
explanation: t 

“The Secretary General gave Mr, Lodge 
definite assurance that the secrecy of these 
documents would be kept totally inviolate 
in his possession. * * * Mr. Lodge was fully 
satisfied with this assurance.“ 

Neither Mr. Wammarskjold, Mr. Lodge, nor 
Mr. Wadsworth have explained how the wit- 
nesses could be protected against Commu- 
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nist reprisals” by turning thelr names over 
to Communist agents. 

But the head of the Department of Politi- 
cal and Security Council Affairs, among 
whose duties is custodian of documents in- 
cluding es Of witnesses and other top- 
secret int tion, was Dragoslay Protitch, 
a Yugoslav. He has since been demoted, 
possibly for his lack of full cooperation in 
the drive to get Mr. Bang-Jensen, and the 
documents in his safe turned over to his 
successor, Anatoly Drobynin, a Russian. 


U. N. s PERFECT RECORD EXPOSED 


The Secretary-General pointed out, Mr. 
Wadsworth assures the United States citizens 
who have written to Mr. Lodge, “that during 
the 12 years the United Nations has been in 
existence, secret material bas been kept ab- 
solutely secure under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary General.” 

Of course there would be positively no way 
to prove that secret documents were never 
taken from the Secretary General's files, 
photographed and returned. 

The Secretary-General's experiences with 
Mr. Bang-Jensen only serve to prove he does 
not have complete and continuous control of 
U. N. documents. 

More specifically, apparently neither Mr. 
Hammarskjold, Mr. Lodge nor Mr. Wadsworth 
remember back to last December, when the 
same Mr. Hammarskjold announced the ter- 
mination of employment of a Ceylonese U. N. 
worker for delivering verbatim testimony 
from the same Hungarian Special Committee 
to a member of the Soviet delegation. 

At least the Secretary-General should have 
remembered because of the link between that 
case and Mr. Bang-Jensen's. 

The Ceylonese employee's offense had been 
exposed many months before and then gen- 
erally forgotten. It was recalled by a ques- 
tion in the first press conference after Mr, 
Bang-Jensen’s cgse became public and Mr. 
Hammarekjold replied that the earlier case 
had been terminated. 


MOST IMPORTANT CHARGE IGNORED 


The press conference was on the morning 
ot December 16. A check of the records indi- 
cates that the termination took place on 
that very day, either by a curious coincidence 
or, more presumably, after the press con- 
‘Terence—to establish a precedent for the 
dismissal of Mr. Bang-Jensen. 

The United States representatives have 
failed to discuss the most important charge 
against Mr. Bang-Jensen, that he gave assur- 
ance of anonymity to prospective witnesses 
which were in excess of his authority. 

They also failed to discuss the sabotage of 
the Hungarian investigation which would 
have resulted from the refusal of the wit- 
nesses to testify because of the refusal to 
guarantee the United States objective, as 
stated by Mr. Wadsworth, “that the anonym- 
ity of the Hungarian witnesses should be 
Preserved and that thereby they and their 
relatives could be protected against Com- 
munist reprisals.” 

Following is the complete text of the only 
Paragraph in which Mr. Wadsworth discusses 
the charges against Mr. Bang-Jensen: ` 

“Secretary General Hammarskjold has now 
Made public the letter which he gave to 
Mr, Baug-Jensen specifying the reasons for 
his dismissal. I do not think this letter 
Supports the idea which scems to exist in 
some places that Mr. Bang-Jensen was dis- 
missed for opposing and denouncing com- 
munism, In fact, among the people whom 
he opposed were two of the main authors 
of the United Nation report on Hungary, 
One of the most powerful Indictments of 
Soviet Communist behavior ever issued by 
the United Nations. I believe that Mr. Ham- 
Mmarskjold's letter shows that he was fully 
justified in dismissing Mr. Bang-Jensen.” 

It is agreed by both sides that Mr. Ham- 
MerskJjold’s letter does not support the idea 
“that Mr. Bang-Jensen was dismissed for 
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opposing and denouncing communism.” Did 
anyone seriously expect it to? But Mr. 
Bang-Jensen’s letters support and document 
that idea and the United States representa- 
tives to the U. N, have failed to discuss his 
letters, 

They have also failed to discuss his docu- 
mentation that members of the secretariat 
tried to sabotage the report and that it is 
one of the most powerful indictments of 
Soviet Communist behavior despite, not be- 
cause of, their activities. 


MR. BANG-JENSEN'S DEFENSE 


As for the charges that promises of ano- 
nymity were given in excess of his authority. 
Mr. Bang-Jensen told Mr. Hammarskjold: 

“It is difficult to understand how anybody 
can determine whether this charge is true, 
without knowing what I was authorized to 
promise the witnesses who testified before 
the Special Committee on Hungary and what 
you claim in this respect. 

“However, the various so-called reports of 
the Gross committee and the disciplinary 
committee do not give the slightest hint as 
to this. Nor Rave you and Dr. Protitch, in 
spite of many urgings since October 10, 1957, 
been willing to tell me what you maintain 
that I was authorized to promise the wit- 
nesses.” 

Mr. Bang-Jensen maintains that he re- 
ceived the authorization early in February 
1957, from Dr. Protitch and that it was sup- 
ported by a February 8 memorandum from 
Andrew Cordier, an American who is the 
Secretary General's executive assistant, and 
several additional memorandums. 

He was promised copies of these memo- 
randums for his defense but while waiting to 
receive them he was criticized for failing to 
reply, convicted and fired. The United 
States representatives to the U.N. have failed 
to discuss this angle of the case. 

MORE UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Since it is claimed Mr. Bang-Jensen acted 
without authorization, he has asked Mr. 
Hammarekjold: 

“(a) Why, for 8 months, from February 8 
to October 9, 1957, neither you, Mr. Cordier, 
Dr. Protitch, Mr. Jordan or anybody else in 
the Secretariat ever asked me: 

„) To see the list of witnesses; 

„(n) Where and in what manner I kept 
and safeguarded this, perhaps the most secret 
document in the United Nations on the secu- 
rity of which human life depended; 

“(b) Why I was not requested to hand 
over the list of witnesses to you, Dr. Protitch, 
or Mr. Jordan for safekeeping, at one of the 
following occasions: 

“(1) After the Committee on Hungary had 
adopted its report on June 7, 1957, and it 
was generally thought that the Committee 
thereby had concluded its functions; 

“(ii) Before I left on a 2 months’ home 
leave on June 17, although the report of the 
committee was made public on that date, 
and one could well expect that questions 
might then be raised relating to the identity 
of the witnesses; 

“(iti)When shortly after my return from 
Denmark, on August 26, I was told, without 
any explanation, that you and Mr. Cordier 
had agreed that I be dismissed as deputy 
secretary of the Committee on Hungary, 
shortly before the General Assembly's spe- 
cial session on Hungary was about to meet; 

“(iv) When, on September 19, one of your 
Under Secretaries, in a memorandum to you, 
as I later discovered since it was included 
as evidence against me among the annexes 
of the final Gross ‘report,’ claimed that I 
had been ‘mentally ill,’ apparently since the 
end of May, and that he was ‘not at all sure 
that he is very far from a state of mind which 
could lead to physical violence, eithér to him- 
self or others.“ 

Neither Mr. Hammarskjold, Mr. Lodge, Mr. 
Wadsworth, Mr. Cordier or anyone else has 
answered these questions or the many other 
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serious charges raised in previous issues of 
the Tablet. - . 


THE MORAL CONSIDERATION 


Mr. Bang-Jensen further points out that 
if he acted without authorization, “which I 
do not for a moment admit,” this does not 
change the fact that “a promise was given 
to the witnesses on behalf of the United Na- 
tions by an officer of the organization. 

“Whether he actually was authorized or 
not is of no legal consequence. In the 
circumstances, all lawyers, I should think, 
will agree that the United Nations and I, 
legally as well as morally, are bound by this 
promise and that it cannot be modified with- 
out the consent of the witnesses them- 
selves,” 

To this argument Mr. Hammarskjold made 
the amazing statement: “Any moral reserva- 
tions which might have prevented you from 
obeying my instructions do not ameliorate 
the impropriety ot your conduct.” 

When United States citizens protest this 
travesty of justice to the United States 
representatives to the U. N. they receive a 
gratuitous statement which ignores’ the 
charges and documentation but believes Mr. 
Hammarskjold was fully justified in dismiss- 
ing Mr. Bang-Jensen. 


Termination of Voice of America Broad- 
casts in Baltic Languages Blow to 
United States Prestige and Interests 


“EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
which appeared in ELTA, Information 
Service of the Supreme Committee for 
Liberation of Lithuania, of August 10, 
1958: , 
TERMINATION oF VOA Broapcasts IN BALTIO 


LANGUAGES BLOW TO UNITED STATES PRES- 
TIGE AND INTERESTS 


The reorganization of the Voice of Amer- 
ica radio center in Munich threatens to 
become a major blow to the United States 
interests and prestige among the people of 
the Baltic States. 

On July 2, the United States Information 
Agency has announced that it was aug- 
menting the Voice programs in English and 
Russian and, in connection with this, was 
reorganizing its radio center in Munich, In 
plain language it means that, under the 
cover of administrative changes, the only 
half-hour broadcasts by the free world from 
Europe in the Baltic languages are being 
abolished. 

As of September 1 of this year, the free 
world’s voice will not be heard from Europe 
in Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian any 
more. The listeners of Voice of America in 
the Baltic countries will be very painfully 
affected by this move, as they do not have, 
and never had, any special American pro- 
grams broadcast to them from Europe (as. 
for instance, the Radio Liberation for Rus- 
sians or the Radio Pree Europe for Bul- 
garians, Czechs, Hungarians, Poles ae 


tion even worse? 
The Baltic people will never be able to 
comprehend that at the same time, while 
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they are discriminated against, the Voice is 
increasing its programs in Russian. The in- 
evitable question arises if by such actions 
the United States desires to promote the Rus- 
sification process which the Baltic. peoples 
are resisting with the same determination as 
ever in the past. 

What is now being liquidated is not an in- 
strument of the cold war, but the only moral 
ties of the United States, as the leader of 
the free world, with the captive Baltic peo- 
ples whose forcible annexation by the So- 
viets will, acco to numerous solemn 
statements, never be recognized by the Amer- 
ican Government, 

For a number of years the Voice of 3 
has been successfully proclaiming the word 
of hope, strength, and truth. No Communist 
obstructions have managed to prevent the 
Baltic peoples from listening to this word. 
This fact is borne out by letters, personal 
witnesses and, especially by the press and 
literature of the Communists themselves 
who have classified listening to the Voice 
as one of the major sins against the regime. 
Hence the transfer of Volce's programs to 
Washington is not only an unjustifiable re- 
treat of the United States from Europe, bound 
to encourage the Soviet imperialists, but an 
offense to its listeners in the Baltie coun- 
tries—they will interpret it as an inexcus- 
able concession to the Soviets, as a step to- 
ward the recognition of Soviet occupation. 
The unhappy act in Munich will create bit- 
ter disappointment among the Baltic peo- 
ples in the free world's policy toward the 
captive nations; a policy which has been 
spineless enough even before this act. 

It is astonishing that the people respon- 
sible for this reorganization have absolutely 
disregarded the specific character of the pro- 
grams in the Baltic languages; that they 
have been oblivious about the unusual inter- 
national status of these countries as well as 
about the fact that these programs are for 
the Baltic peoples the only access to Ameri- 
can information from Europe—their own 
continent, 2 VE 

According to the new setup, as of Sep- 
tember 1—why such a feverish haste to cre- 
ate an accomplished fact?—instead of the 
former free Baltic departments In Munich, 
there will remain only one American official 
with three native employees (one for each 
nationality). Anyone having a minimal 
knowledge of the propaganda broadcasting 
field knows perfectly well that such a service 
will in no way be able even to approximate 
the impact for which the Voice programs 
from Europe have been noted. 

The search for new and more creative 
‘Ways in disseminating United States infor- 
mation is not compatible with the rupture 
of existing contacts. The authors of the 
“reorganization” of the Voice Radio Center 
in Munich contradict themselves when, al- 
legedly looking for better means to win new 
friends for America, they risk the alienation 
of true and tried friends—those In the Baltic 
countries, ‘The temporary continuation of 
the Baltic programs from Washington, even 
if somewhat increased, cannot disguise the 
naked fact that an attempt has been made 
to extinguish the only channel of United 
States information in Europe in the Baltic 
languages. This is something that, only the 
enemies of the United States will rejoice in. 

The muzzling of the United States voice in 
Europe comes at the time when the Com- 
munists are strengthening their broadcasts 
beamed to the West. (Radio Prague, for ex- 
ample, has increased Its broadcasts directed 
at West Germany to 5 half hours a day; 
Radio Budapest is propagandizing the West 
Germans by means of two dally half-hour 
broadcasts.) And the silencing of America’s 
story coincides with a deluge of Communist 
propagandistic interpretations of the Middle 
Eastern events to the Baltic people. 

In order to avoid irreparable harm, the 
“reorganization” of the Voice of America’s 
Baltic programs in Munich must be imme- 
diately stopped. No dubious temporary mo- 
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tives can justify a major blow to the United 
States prestige in the Baltic countries. 

In case it would not be possible to main- 
tain the Voice of America broadcasts from 
Europe in the future, another way must be 
found before the closing date to guarantee at 
least a minimal United States radio pro- 
gram from Europe in the Baltic languages. 
All such possibilities must, of course, be 
thoroughly examined in order to Insure as 
smooth as possible a transition from the 
present situation to another one, Only in 
this way can the severe problem of the per- 
sonnel of the discontinued services be solved, 
because it is unthinkable that people who 
have faithfully worked for the United States 
would be just simply discarded and left ex- 
posed to the hand of Communist revenge 
which can easily reach them in Europe. 
Only such a reorganization and not a iqui- 
dation, can be compatible with genuine 
United States interests, its prestige, and its 

mofal obligations toward the friendly Baltic 
nations, 


Ike Spells It Out 
EXTENSION a REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower made a forceful speech to 
the United Nations General Assembly 
yesterday. Because I believe it will be 
of interest to my colleagues, I include an 
editorial from the August 14, 1958, edi- 
tion of the New York Daily News en- 
titled Ike Spells It Out.” 

The editorial follows: 

Ine SPELLS Ir Our 

In the course of his address to the United 
Nations General Assembly yesterday, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower effectively answered those 
critics, both here and abroad, who have com- 
plained that the United States of America 
actually never does come up with a definite 
foreign policy. 

This Elsenhower plan for the Middle East, 
as spelled out to the world, proved to be 
both bold and comprehensive. 

It embraces four main items: (1) Fast, 
economic, and technical help for the Arab 
nations; (2) a sizable U. N. standing army to 
relieve our marines of their present unwel- 
come chore; (3) a firm pledge to small, 
threatened nations that the United States 
remains willing to back them militarily, 
within the U. N. framework; (4) the crea- 
tion of a U. N. monitoring body to muzzle 
those flammatory propaganda broadcasts 
which have been creating trouble in the 
Mideast. 

Above all, Ike emphasized, the Arabs them- 
selves would have to contribute thelr own 
energies to a do-it-yourself program for 
their region. He stated emphatically that 
the United States had no desire at all to rule 
the Mideast roost—and added pointedly that 
the days when one nation (Red or other- 
wise) could dominate the map are ended. 

To make that item even clenrer, General 
Ike invited his listeners to examine the 
maps, both geographic and economic, of our 
globe. Nowhere, he noted acidly, could any- 
one find a spot where America, a victor in 
two world wars, had taken advantage of her 
strength to annex foreign territory or estab- 
lish an economle dependency. 

Ike conceded freely that we might have 
pulled some bloopers of our own in that 
region. Were any of our broadcasts, for 
instance, offensive to any Midenst states? 
We'd be willing to Usten to reason, just as 
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soon as Arab radio transmitters abandoned 
their incendiary songs. 

So that was our United States bill of goods 
presented forcefully but temperately—and 
now what are the chances of making a sale? 

We'd say that—except for the presence 
of the unpredictable Nasser and the always- 
out-for-trouble Kremlin—Ik's friendly and 
practical blueprint would meet ready Mideast 
acceptance, 

ITS UP TO THE ARABS 

Of recent days, however, Nasser has been 
less belligerent than usual. Some usually 
authoritative sources say that he finally has 
grown worried about increasing Communist 
meddling in the affairs of his United Arab 
Republic. If so, the Eisenhower plan may 
give him an easy and face-saving way to 
get off the Red hook. Our President, sig- 
nificantly, didn’t once bring the sensitive 
Nasser’s name into his speech. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
followed President Ike to the rostrum, and, 
though he wore out two U. N. interpreters 
with his lengthy harangue, to the surprise 
of nobody agreed with hardly one word Ike 
had said, 

That dangerous situation in Lebanon and 
Jordan? That situation, Grommy insisted 
solemnly, was created only by the arrival 
of British and United States troops, In 
short, the burglars weren't doing a thing 
wrong—there wouldn't have been any trou- 
ble at all if the West's cops hadn't arrived. 

Gromyko then repeated his standard de- 
mand that our troops get out of the Mid- 
east pronto, snooting the facts that some 
already have departed and that we'd dearly 
love to withdraw the rest the minute the 
Mideast fire is declared out. 


KREMLIN DISSENT 


Andrei, the mouthplece of a Government 
which has gobbled up the Baltic States, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary within re- 
cent years, then proceeded to denounce the 
United States and England as dirty impe- 
rialists and colonialists. To the dssembled 
U. N. diplomats’ everlasting and resounding 
credit, not a soul laughed, 
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Wetbacks Almost as Rare as Condors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
cellent work in southern California of 
the border patrol in handling the prob- 
lem of the illegel Mexican immigrants— 
the wetbacks—is well described in the 
following article by Lou Jobst which 
appeared in the Long Beach (Calif. 
Independent-Press-Telegram on August 
10, 1958. Gen. Joseph M. Swing, Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, and his fine staff on 
the border patrol deserve commendation 
for the effectiveness of the work done in 
Operation Wetback: 

BORDER SNEAKS YIELD TO LEGAL TRANSIENTS 
(By Lou Jobst) 

‘Tecate GATE, Mextco—The border people 
talk about the wetback the way ornitholo- 
gists discuss the California condor. Both 
are rarities. 

The day when illegal Mexican immigrants 
trudged across the dust-filled river beds in 
droves to seck the Yankee dollar in Call- 
fornia fields and orchards is past. 

Credit disappearance of the unlawful dusky 
itinerant to an unheralded but unique task 
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force—Operation Wetback—a joint under- 
taking of the United States and Mexican 
Governments, 

The big roundup started in the summer of 
1954, a year in which more than 1 million 
illegal foreign entrants were repatriated. 

United States Immigration Bureau and its 
troubleshooters, the border patrol, cooperat- 
ing with the Mexican Servicio Migracion, 
clamped a “Tamale Curtain” on the interna- 
tional border. 

The effect was marked and immediate. 

Apprehension of Mexican citizens illegally 
in California for the fiscal year ending last 
June 30 totaled considerably less than 10,000. 
This is a far cry from the 330,000 picked up 
in 1953 and 291,000 taken into custody in 
the southwest region in 1954. Or the 32,000 
captured in California in 1955. 

But, the border hasn't been sealed by arms, 
desert-girdling jeeps, and airplanes alone. 

Immigration authorities and Labor Depart- 
Ment officials olled the legal machinery to 
change the Mexican visitor from wetback to 
bracero, vernacular for Government-spon- 
sored farm worker. 

While illegal alien arrests dwindled the 
number of braceros hired spiraled. 

Under the Mexican national program 213. 
000 were admitted in 1954, 416,000 in 1956, 
and 450,000 last year. 

California-bound braceros zoomed from 
55,000 in 1954 to 150,000 last season. More 
than 65,000 have been admitted thus far this 
year, 

Experts believe this program has headed 
the wetback for oblivion. 

Cheering signs—other than international 
goodwill—are seen in the operation, 

Shortly after the dragnet operation was 
Perfected, payment of unemployment bene- 
fits in southern California dropped by $325,- 


000 a week. And public health officials re- 


ported drops in case loads of up to 50 percent. 

Crime and communicable disease—the 
types associated with wetbacks—declined by 
40 to 80 percent and epidemics such as dysen- 
tery virtually disappeared. - 3 

Border men are proud of the operation's 
humanitarianism and point out that the 
thousands of illegal entrants were rounded 


up without a single injury or violent inci- 


Gent, 
Does this steady decline of wetbacks mean 
the border patrol has outlived is usefulness? 
Hardly.“ is the reply of the service, ex- 
Plaining that traffic on the border is steadily 
mounting. 


Last year at district entry points more than 


92 million border crossers (more than the 
Combined populations of Mexico, Canada, 
and Great Britain) were counted. 

By and large these are legal transients— 
tourists and tradesmen—but the criminal set 
is still among them, pulling some new razzle- 
dazzle. And immigration agents have leaped 
trom the saddle to cockpit and other modern 
means in their vigilance against this unlaw- 
ful trafficking. 

This year 26 airplanes have been seized. 
The contraband cases ranged from dope ped- 
dlers to a man trying to land 8,200 parrots 
from central Mexico in Los Angeles. The 
birds communicate to humans a virulent, 
Medication-resisting fever. 

On the ground, border patrolmen captured 
36 armed fugitives without losing a single 
Officer in service. (The patrol has the Na- 
tion's top pistol team.) 

On the subversive and criminal front 252 
Persons, many Communists, were excluded 
Trom entry into the States, 


More than $171,358 in narcotics was con- 


ted. 

The ocean borders of California are another 
Scene of hectic operations for the Service. 
aba ers this year have detained 1,135 aliens 

urd shi while roun 23 stow- 
aways. ps ding up stow 

These scabonrd cases range from the bl- 
zarre (an attempt to smuggle 1,800 pounds 
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of cooked lobster ashore in San Diego) to the 
more bizarre (the cracking of the Huey Clan, 
a fraudulent identity scheme that saw more 
than 225 illegal Chinese entries exposed). 

And, all the while in Southern California 
the immigration people are keeping tab on 
313,656 aliens (among them 3,890 Russians), 
not including the braceros. 

One border veteran summed up the depart- 
ment’s attitude. 

“The border patrol is just like any other 
law enforcement agency—it was created not 
Just for apprehension of the criminal but it 
provides a threat for the would-be law vio- 
lator.” 


Loyalty Day Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
recent events in the Middle East have 
focused attention on the sinister effects 
of the skillfully contrived propaganda 
of international communism, The Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars have for many 
years been combating this propaganda 
weapon through the observance of 
Loyalty Day and by other methods. One 
such method has been the sponsoring of 
essay contests for school children, that 
our younger generation may arm itself 
with a knowledge of our enemies. 

Recently I received from the Honor- 
able Charles A. Moran, Georgia State 
Loyalty Day chairman, of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, a prizewinning essay 
on tHe subject of Loyalty Day. This fine 
essay was written by an eighth grade 
student, James Denman of the Immacu- 
late Conception School in Atlanta, Ga. 


Under unanimous consent I take pleasure) 


in inserting this essay herewith: . 
LOYALTY Day 
(First prize essay by James Denman, eighth 
grade, Immaculate Conception School, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars established 
a day which they called Loyalty Day. This 
is a day, set aside in May, that gives all citi- 
zens an opportunity to profess their loyalty 
to the flag, country, and God. We 5 
loyalty every day of the year, but on Loyalty 
Day we show, In an outward way, our loyalty, 
not only to the flag, country, and God, but to 
our neighbors and our employers and as- 
sola tes. 

Loyalty to God comes first to a Christian. 
On this day he goes to his church, and gives 
special praise to God. Loyalty to our country 
comes next. We show our loyalty, to our 
country by celebration and by praying to God 
for the good of our country on this day. We 
show our loyalty to our country at other 
times, in a more effective way. We go to the 
poles to yote, in order to keep our country 
in the hands of Christlan men. We show our 
loyalty to the flag by saluting it daily, and 
keeping it from disgrace, We show loyalty 
to the flag because it represents the free- 
domb of ‘our country. Freedom comes in 
many forms, and the flag represents them all. 

We show loyalty to God because He gave 
us freedom to live our lives in the way we 
think we should. We show our loyalty to our 
country because it Is the land where we prac- 
tice our freedom, 

Freedom did not come to us without cost. 
We gained it through great hardships and 
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sacrifice, When our country was first found - 
ed, it was not a free independent country. 
Men with loyalty to thelr fellow men fought 
to gain freedom. Through the ages, more 
men, loyal to the country which their an- 
cestors fought to gain, fought to keep this 
freedom. The men who fought in the wars, 
which preserved our freedom, showed their 
loyalty in a great way. These were men like 
the VFW. And many did not return to their 
homes as à result of their bravery. 

We are lucky to live in a country which 
we have reason to be loyal to, and, we have 
God to thank for this. This is why we show 
loyalty to God. 

There are some lands where the people do 
not have freedom, and are loyal only to the 
state, Russia is a great example of this, and 
the countries where Russian Influence is 
strong. In these countries, the people are 
taught. from the moment they could speak, 
to be loyal to the state only, and to speak 
against the things that. favor independence. 
They were taught that they must put all 
personal feelings aside to serve the state. 

Only the strongest Christians have any idea 
of independence and God. The people of 
these countries have no idea what freedom 
is like. Many die each day trying to gain 
freedom, which is taken for granted in this 
and a few other countries. 

Because God gave us this freedom, and our 
country is the place where this freedom is a 
daily practice, and the flag represents this 
great freedom, we show loyalty to these arti- 
cles which signify freedom. 

‘There are other reasons to be proud of, and 
this is the fact that we live in a State that did 
much in our fight to gain the freedom of our 
country. Georgia is one of the Original Thir- 
teen Colonits, and was one of the leading 
colonies to fight the British for our freedom, 
So we should show a special loyalty to 
Georgians. 

We also have another flag to be proud of, 
that of the stars and bars and the seal of 
Georgia. This flag represents the freedom 
and glory of our own State, Georgia. So it 
is great to be a ian, as the slogan says, 
“A Georgian can be specially proud of his 
heritage as a Georgian.” 


A Bill To Amend the Criminal Code With 
Regard to the Theft of Livestock Ani- 
mals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


` OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 < 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would 
amend the Criminal Code to provide that 
the theft of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
mules, and goats shall be the same as 
the larceny of property of the value of 
$100 or more. 

The purpose of this bill is to bring the 
Federal law in line with the State laws 
in western States. 

In nearly all western States the theft 
of these livestock animals is grand lar- 
ceny regardless of their value. The 
Federal law should be the same as State 
laws. 

I have, therefore, introduced this bill 
today in hopes that a report will be avail- 
able for early committee action when 
the Congress reconvenes following the 
first of the year, 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed 87 measures on calendar call, passed military constructions 
appropriations, worked on supplemental appropriations, and rejected bill 


on Capitol front extension. 


House passed farm bill and bill extending Mexican farm labor program. 


Senate 


Chamber Action— 
Rontine Proceedings, pages 16125-16163 


‘Bills Introduced: 8 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 4288-4295. Page 16131 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 3268, proposing technical amendments to the 
National Science Foundation Act, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2367); 

H. R. 12670, additional payments to Indians of Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2368) ; 

H. R. 12663, additional payments to Indians of Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., with amendment 
(S. Rept. 2369) ; 

S. 4273, to provide for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community, with amendments (S. 
Rept. 2370) ; 

H. R. 7860, relating to payments to members of the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Indians for damages resulting from 
establishment of Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2371) ; 

S. Con. Res. 116, to approve agreement between the 
U. S. and European Atomic Energy Community con- 
cerning cooperation to advance the peaceful application 
of atomic energy (S. Rept. 2372); 

H. R. 11889, to permit articles imported for exhibit 
at the Minnesota State Fair to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, with amendment (S. Rept. 2373) ; 

H. R. 12662, acquisition of lands for reservoir created 
by construction of Oahe Dam on Missouri River, and 
rehabilitation of Standing Rock Sioux Indians of North 
and South Dakota, with amendments (S. Rept. 2374) ; 

H. R. 11630, to extend the unemployment insurance 
system to ex-servicemen (S. Rept. 2375); 

H. R. 12489, to extend the time for making certain 
reports under the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 and 
the Federal- Aid Highway Act of 1956 (S. Rept. 2376); 

S. 3571, providing equal treatment of all State-owned 
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hydroelectric power projects with respect to the taking 
over of such projects by the U. S. (S. Rept. 2377) ; 

S. 3776, to extend the time for collection of tolls to 
amortize the cost of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Miami, Mo., with amendment (S. Rept. 
2378) ; 

S. 4179, to authorize the Tahchevah Creek flood- 
control project, Palm Springs, Calif., with amendments 
(S. Rept. 2379) ; 

8. 4192, to authorize construction of the Bardwell 
Reservoir on Waxahachie Creek, Tex., with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 2380) ; 

H. R. 8160, to authorize a survey of the Tensaw River, 
Ala., in the interest of navigation and allied purposes 
(S. Rept. 2381); 

H. R. 8652, to rescind the authorization for the Waldo 
Lake tunnel and regulating works, Willamette River, 
Oreg. (S. Rept. 2382) ; 

H. R. 11697, relating to the prevention of obstructions 
and injurious deposits in the harbors of New York and 
Hampton Roads (S. Rept. 2383); l 

H. R. 12216, to designate the Carthage Dam and 
Reservoir (Tenn.) to be constructed on the Cumberland 
River as the Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir (S. Rept. 
2384); 

H. R. 13342, to provide for a survey of the Parish Line 
Canal, La., to determine feasibility for navigation 
(S. Rept. 2385); 

S. 4287, relating to the detention of mail for tempo- 
rary periods in certain cases (S. Rept. 2386) ; 

S. 4266, to establish the U. S. Study Commission on the 
Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins, and 
intervening areas (S. Rept. 2387); 

H. R. 13549, Social Security Amendments of 1958, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 2388) ; and 

S. J. Res. 201, to authorize chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, U. S. Navy (no written 
report). Poge 16127 
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Address by Dario Teens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursđay, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chicagoans are proud people, and justi- 
flably so. We are proud to be known 
as midwesterners and we are proud of 
what made us, The heartbeat of our 
beautiful city is ever strong and steady. 

Emerson. one of our truly great 
American writers, said: : 

The chief want of man in this life 18 
someone to make him do what he can do. 


There is a quality about Chicago 


‘which though inexplicable makes peo- 


ple who live there do many things for 
the growth, development, improvement 
and peace of the world. Not only have 
important contributions in the busi- 


ness and commercial world been made 


by Chicagoans but many wonderful 
things have been done in the cultural 
and scientific areas. 

I recall that another learned middle 
westerner, Rey. John Francis Bannon, 
S. J., of St. Louis University has spoken 
of the midwesterner as the midconti- 
nent man. He recorded well midconti- 
nent man's achievements. Such a man 
we have in Dario L. Toffenetti, a noted 
restaurateur in Chicago. Recently 
Dario Toffenetti was given an honorary 
doctorate of law degree by the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. I am happy for this rec- 
Ognition to be given to him because he 
has earned it. 

Those of us who have the good for- 
tune of being a Chicagoan and those 
who have visited Chicago that this 
city is a melting pot. We'have men who 
despite their being at opposite poles as 
to faith, nationality, and political party, 
are united in the conviction that God 
created all men in His image and like- 
Ness and assigned to man the quality 
of dignity and humanity so that we 
could live in peace and temper our deeds 
with mercy and justice; Dr. Toffenctti 
performs his original task well. 

In May, Dario L. Toffenetti was host 
to an important dinner known as the 
international friendship dinner. Many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen were 
there. Some timely remarks were made 
by a great lady of Chicago and a Re- 
publican friend of mine, Mrs. Bertha 
Baur. Mrs. Baur, who is 86 or 88, said: 

There ia no age. We live in deeds, not 
Fears; in thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, ' 
not in figures on adial. We should count 
time by hearthrobs, They live the most 
who think the most, do their best. There 
is no age. 5 


Appendix 


The following is Dr. Toffenetti’s in- 
spiring address before the international 
friendship dinner in Chicago on May 6, 
1958: 


Mr. Goldstein, our toastmaster; Consul 
General Oldenburg and Mrs. Oldenburg; 
honorable consuls representing 49 nations of 
the world and their distinguished wives; 
Postmaster of Chicago and Mrs. Schroeder; 
Col, John Reilly, assistant to the mayor 
of Chicago, and Mrs. Reilly; Mr. Earl 
Eisenhower, the brother of our President, 
and Mrs. Eisenhower; Mrs, Bertha Bauer and 
Mrs. A. Henry Goldstein, wife of our distin- 
guished toastmaster; General Woodward and 
Mrs, Woodward; Admiral Whitehead (re- 
tired) and Mrs. Whitehead; Mr. Robert 
Robinson, district director of immigration, 
and Mrs, Robinson; our distinguished Judge 
John Sbarbaro; Dr. Augusto Daro; Mr. Daniel 
D. Glasser, past commander of aviation post, 
American Legion; distinguished guests, 
friends, gentlemen of the press, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the Rotarians International, 
representatives of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry; ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it is a pleasure to have you here to- 
night as guests of the Toffenetti organiza- 
tion. Myself, my family, and all our em- 
ployees feel proud that you honored us with 
your presence. 

We have been in the Loop for 44 years, and 
during this time we have had the pleasure of 

thousands of people originating from 
the various countries that you represent; 
we feel deeply grateful to you and your 
people. 

Today. ham and sweets, strawberry short- 
cake, Idaho baked potatoes and Italian 
spaghetti (my wife's famous recipe), have 
become international symbols of good food, 
giving us greater determination for constant 
quality. (Excuse my plug.) 

As restaurant men, we feel that our con- 
tribution and responsibility to our city, our 
Nation and the world goes further than pur- 
veyors of food. We are not only health 
builders but also morale builders; well fed 
bodies develop intelligence and creative 
minds and vitality, Good food served in a 
friendly, pleasing atmosphere creates con- 
tentment. Well fed people are tolerant, 
happy, generous and make better citizens. 
You can see that restaurants are the direct 
fortresses for better public relations among 
the nations of the world. Great national 
treaties, public functions, commercial deals 
all conclude with a wonderful dinner, a few 
cocktails, champagne, and a warm friendly 
spirit of fellowship. , 

Every hometown to us ts the center of 
the world because the heart is centered in 
the spate small or big, it is still the home- 
town which gives us pride. We feel proud 
of our community because of the contribu- 
tions that we make; our character, our 
integrity, our dreams, our creative work; 
cities, towns, villages; are the realization of 
the dreams of men. 

Today, our towns and cities are getting 
closer and closer. Distance is not measured 
by miles or space. Around the world in 80 
days was a big accomplishment 80 years ago. 
Today, one can go around the world in less 
than 36 hours with the supersonic speed and 
mighty planes of the present. As the march 
of progress gocs on and the people of the 
world mingle more readily than ever, prob- 


lems are bound to arise; personality clashes, 
opinions, complexities of the various na- 
tionalities, pose many problems which we 
must meet. 

As I said before, food helps people's dis- 
position and temperament. Yet, we need 
another important formula. Consideration 
for others is to ralse every man and woman to 
our level, entitled to dignity and to 
look at the other person’s point of view with 
an open mind and calm judgment. We may 
have divergence of opinions and ideas, but we 
can always come to a meeting of the minds 
if we have respect and consideration for the 
others. Whether an individual is rich or 
poor, brilliant or mediocre, whether a nation 
is large or small, they should all respect what 
God has given us—the dignity of men. By 

having consideration for others, our minds 
are open so that we see their good qualities, 
enabling us to discuss problems in an intel- 
ligent manner. Consideration for others, 
whether practiced by individuals, employers, 
employees or nations brings about the under- 
standing for the realization of the brother- 
hood of men. 

Chicago is the melting pot of the world. 
Over the years people came from all your 
countries and brought with them a heritage 
of character, indomitable spirit, usefulness, 
integrity and good citizenship. They built 
this city stone by stone and today it Is one of 
the greatest industrial, financial and cultural 
centers of the World. Regardless of national- 
ity, color, creed or religion we work together, 
side by side in harmony and peace. What 
spurred our pioneers and sacrificing people 
to work and develop our wonderful city was 
only the fact that they knew that they were 
needed and important to bulld our great city 
and their Nation. They had pride; they had 
strength of character. Chicago is a great 
city, yet it could not live and endure if it 
would be isolated from the rest of the world. 

Chicago needs all your people from your 
nations to come and integrate your efforts 
with ours, your brains with our brains, in the 
sciences, the professions, industry, agricul- 
ture, medicine, surgery and all the vast 
enterprises which we now enjoy. 

The greatest achievements of this modern 
time were accomplished by men and women 
from many nations (the giant minds that do 
not seek glory). Louis Pasteur, of France, 
discovered bacteria. Professor Harvey, of 
England, discovered the mystery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. Madame Curie, of 
France, radium. Dr. Feri. of Italy, atomic. 
energy and radiation. Our own Dr. Jonas 
Salk, of the United States of America, yac- 
cine to prevent polio. Dr. Koch, of Germany, 
discovered the bacteria causing tuberculosis. 
Dr. Minoto, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Cesedman, of 
England, discovered the use of liver to cure 
anemia. (The gain of the world; it cost us 
thousands of dollars, because everybody eats 
liver and we have to pay higher prices for 
liver, but we are happy to doit.) And again, 
Dr. Pavlaow, from Russia, made a great con- 
tribution to sclence. His discovery of the 
use of animals for experlmentatlons. Pro- 
fessor Benti and Professor Best, from Can- 
ada, discovered insulin, and Professor Flem- 
ming, from England, discovered penicillin. 
Dr. Einstein, of Germany, whose reasearch 
and genius have benefited civilization in its 
quest of the natural and supernatural. 

All these discoveries are on to the 

great laboratories of the world for the bene- 
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fit of all civilization and has greatly les- 
sened pain, suffering, and poverty. It makes 
for a better world. It has been a selfiess 
endeavor and all doctors should be elevated 
to the highest honor of all nations. 

Chicago, we are proud to say, is con- 
stantly working. for the improvement and 
betterment of the medical world. It is truly 
a wonderful medical center for all, and great 
credit should be given to our friend and 
leader, Dr. Carl Meyer, the guiding genius 
of the largest hospital in the world, the Cook 
County Hospital, which he directs. 

The Chicago Fair of 1959 offers to you a 
great opportunity to show Chicago the prod- 
ucts of your Nation and open to your people 
a greater prosperity and also cement lasting 
friendship. 

‘The various nationalities here represented 
have been merged into the melting pot that 
is Chicago, to make the world a better place 
to live. 

* And now commerce. Commerce is a treas- 
/ury to which nations make their contribu- 
tions for the benefit of all mankind. All the 
riches of the world stored away by nature, 
such as oil, iron, gold, cobalt, and items pre- 
cious to humanity, can be depleted, but the 
interdependence of nations is and ever will 
be necessary to preserve the wealth for all 
the world to share. A 


The St. Lawrence seaway, the Sag-Cal 


canal, the highways of the seven seas, the 

highways of the sky, railroads, buses, trucks, 

are open to your nations and to our Nation 

to send the products to your industry, agri- 

culture, and imagination to us and ours to 
- yours. Come to the 1959 Fair. 

With the help of God, let us all join hands 
to do our best to create and exchange new 
opportunities so that all can prosper and 
share God's blessings. You are the ambas- 
sadors of the world, the salesmanagers of 
your countries and ours. You are the great 
force for bringing peace and brotherhood to 
a troubled humanity. God grant that peace 
and security may come to all men of good 
will, wherever justice and mercy is the guid- 
ing light, 


Views of the National Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 8, H. R. 13247, known as the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
was passed by the House. This legisla- 
tion passed the Senate yesterday, and it 
now goes into conference. 

While I give full credit to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor for an 
earnest attempt to solve some of our 
educational problems, and to such of my 
colleagues who voted for this bill I still 
remain in disagreement with them. It 
seems to me that it is a mistake for the 
Federal Government to move too heavily 
into the field of education. 

As passed by the House, this bill would 
have put the Federal Government into 
the business of education to the tune of 
about $1 billion. If I thought the $1 bil- 
lion would achieve the purpose intended 
by this measure, I would be more favor- 
ably disposed. However, the entire edu- 
cational experience of this country 
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shows that the greatest progress has 
been made through the States and not 
by overall Federal controls, There is no 
question that he who pays the piper 
calls the tune, and Federal financing 
means an increasing Federal control of 
the school system everywhere. 

It is noteworthy that this bill also does 
not get to the crux of what many educa- 
tors think is our major problem—the 
fundamental primary and secondary 
school training. In passing also let me 
note that this measure, while it was de- 
signed to help students get through col- 
lege, makes no provision for additional 
pay for schoolteachers. Our educators 

complain more bitterly about the lack of 
good teachers than anything else. The 
only help to teachers offered here is 4 
years’ training for foreign-language 
teachers, who presumably would be ex- 
pected to teach at the same too low pay 
scales, 

Editorials from Cleveland newspapers 
point out that although the House- 
passed measure provides for college 
scholarships for students there are lit- 
erally thousands of scholarships which 
go begging every year. It seems to me a 
mistaken theory that the mere appro- 
priation of large sums of money from 
Washington can force people to do what 
they are not disposed to do for them- 
Selves. 

Our leading scientists seem to be in 
agreement that any program to stimu- 
late scientific training should start in 
the elementary grades. This is where 
the child’s initial interest in science or 
any other subject is first aroused. This 
measure starts from the top, in other 
words, at the college level and tries to 
take young people whose bents have al- 
ready been formed and turn them into 
scientific channels. Neither educators 
nor scientists believe this feasible. 

I want to point out that the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer also notes this meas- 
ure certainly would result in drying up- 
scores of private scholarship money. I 
think this would be disastrous. The 
Cleveland Press, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, terms this measure— 

A part of the irresponsible push toward 
bigger Federal deficits, more power in Wash- 
ington and less for the States and the peo- 
ple themselves. 


Mr. Speaker, believing my colleagues 
will be interested in the views of these 
two leading Cleveland newspapers in op- 
position to this bill, I ask to include edi- 
torials from the Cleveland Press of July 
30, 1958, and from the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of August 4, 1958. 

[From the Cleveland Press of July 30, 1958] 
MOVING IN ON THE SCHOOLS 

In both Houses of Congress, committee Rp- 
proval has been given liberal bills to solve 
our educational problems by plunging the 
defictt-ridden Federal Treasury deeper into 
this field. 

On top of the $1 billion or so the Gov- 
ernment now feeds into public education 
via various routes, the bills before Congress 
propose to go directly Into the production of 
scientists, scholars, and teachers. 

Over the next several years, these bills pro- 
pose to dole out up to $1,500,000,000 for 
scholarships, student loans, teacher training, 
ete. 


Up to now, Congress has turned back the 
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energetic effort to get the Government in the 
school-bullding business, But the scholar- 
ship bill is the opening. It heads the same 
way. 

This all is based on the theorles that too 
many gifted youngsters are not going to col- 
lege simply because they lack the money, and 
that only the Government can remedy this— 
generalizations never substantiated. 

There literally are thousands of scholar- 
ships which go begging every year. And the 
number of scholarships has been growing 
fast—the last survey indicated there were 
nearly 250,000. (The most liberal of the bills 
before Congress would provide an average of 
23,000 a year.) 

This is called a shot-in-the-arm program— 
® one-time deal designed merely to stimulate 
State, local, and private effort for better 
education. Such programs repress rather 
than stimulate because they tempt people 
to depend on others for things they can do 
better for themselves. 

Whenever the Government administers a 
shot in the arm it normally follows with 
permanent cures from Washington. k 

This simply is a part of the irresponsible 
push toward bigger Federal deficits, more 
power in Washington.and less for the States 
and the people themselves. 


— 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer of August 
4, 1958] 


No ro Unrrep Srarxs SCHOLARSHIPS 


In their flurry of last-minute money-shoy- 
eling, some leaders in Congress are bent on 
appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars 
for Federal scholarships for 23,000 college 
students. k i 

We think thelr program is unwise and un- 
necessary, It was born of the hysteria that 
spread at the time Russia sent up its first 
sputnik and it was pumped up by the free- 
spenders in Congress and out. $ 

The program is unwise because in some 
aspects it would be self-defeating. Individ- 
uals. and corporations, for example, which 
have been donating scholarship money in 
increasing amounts in the last decade would 
be less likely to donate if the Government 
moved in. ; 

There are more such sholarship grants 
than you might imagine—10 or 12 times as 
Many as the 23,000 proposed by the free- 
spenders, according to the last count we saw. 

You know what would happen If the pri- 
vate scholarship money began to dry up. 
More and more demands for Government aid, 
so that what is now termed a temporary 
experiment would become a permanent ar- 
rangement costing billions. That would just 
be added to the national debt as a larger 
millstone to be on to the coming 
generation which the scholarship gifts are 
supposed to help. 

We also have reservations about the Federal 
scholarship accent on science. It may bring 
into that field young people who ought to be 
elsewhere. Once started, those interested in 
other fields would beat the drums for schol- 
arships in academic subjects, the arts, ath- 
letics. And why not? We ought to beat the 
Russians in them, too, they could say. 

We think a better system of helping the 
Nation and our young people to understand 
thelr responsibilities to our country would 
be to offer repayable scholarship loans with 
low interest to those who ordinarily are lost 
to college because of family circumstances, 
Another expedient might be to give income 
tax credits to fathers for tuition payments. 

We don't see why Uncle Sam should jump 
into the business of giving scholarships to 
young people who might get them from pri- 
vate sources whose parents are able to put 
them through college or who have a college 
fund bullt up. 

Corporations and individuals should be 
encouraged to give more to colleges and 
scholarship funds for the days in the 1960's 


1958 


when the postwar baby boom will be seeking 
degrees. The Federal scholarship notion 
would discourage rather than encourage such 
giving as people surrendered to the theory of 
letting Uncle Sam do it. 


Ad Expense Disallowed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter addressed to me 
under date of August 6, 1958, by Mr. 
A. E. Cahlan, general manager of the 
Las Vegas Review Journal, together with 
an editorial which happened in Editor 
and Publisher, captioned “Ad Expense 
Disallowed.” 

This letter and editorial depict a very 
serious situation which is rapidly de- 
veloping in this country today and which 
threatens the foundations of our democ- 
racy—freedom of the press. It is con- 
ceivable that unless something is done to 
eurb the increasing self-assumed pow- 
ers of our Internal Revenue Service that 
we will lose that right granted to us in 
the Bill of Rights, because there will be 
no press and, therefore, there can be no 
freedom of the press. 

Advertising supports the cost of pro- 
ducing the newspapers of this country 
and is equally as vital to the consumer 
public. I wish to go on record as being 
unlaterably opposed to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ruling referred to in the 
following editorial, and I feel this mat- 
ter should be brought to the attention 
of all concerned, and especially to all 
Members of this Congress, in order that 
the disapproval registered by Mr. Cahl- 
an and myself be noted, so that action 
can be initiated to get the ruling re- 
versed at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Cahlan's letter follows: 

Las Vecas REVIEW-JOURNAL, 
Las Vegas, Nev., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. WALTER BARING, 
House Ofice Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Wattea: I am enclosing an edito- 
rial from a recent issue of Editor and Pub- 
Uaher. This editorial very aptly sizes up a 
situation which in my opinion could prove 
disastrous to the newspapers of our State 
as well as those of the United States. 

You will note that the Bureau is, dis- 
Allowing as deductible expense any institu- 
tional advertising run by public utilities 
and Government contractors. 

In my opinion this is a roundabout way 
of obtaining control of the American press 
which was started in the days of NRA when 
the Government-suggested code for news- 
Papers contained a paragraph which pro- 
vided a fine of 610.000 and/or 2 years in 
Prison for anyone who dared criticize the 
President of the United States or any mem- 

of the Federal Government. Of course 
this was never adopted. Subsequently, bills 
have appeared in Congress from time to 
time which would require newspapers to 
Obtain a Federal license the same as radio 
and television stations. Then there have 
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been the repeated efforta to place a special 
tax on advertising run in newspapers. 

A frée press is the backbone of any free 
people and to me this last ruling of the 
Bureau is simply for the purpose of eventu- 
ally taking control in Washington. 

Let me point out what happens in Ne- 
vada. Harolds Club advertising would not 
be run because it would not be deductible, 
Many small papers in the State have sur- 
vived solely because of this campaign. 
Many of the papers carry regular advertis- 
ing schedules from the Bell Telephone Co., 
from the power companies and gas compa- 
nies. None of these could run because they 
are of an institutional nature. I could go 
on citing many other examples but I think 
these should suffice: 

While the demise of any more Nevada 
papers would be most regrettable, this is not 
the most sinister part of the Bureau's ruling. 
Who determines whether advertising is in- 
stitutional or not? The internal revenue 
agents who check your return. Here we have 
another twilight zone in which agents can 
lower the boom on ‘those who criticize any 
program they may have in mind and reward 
those who keep quiet or support them: It is 
a very dangerous situation. It means that 
eventually all advertising will be rejected as 
& business expense. You certainly can ap- 
preciate what that can mean since most 
businesses operate today on the basis of de- 
ductible expenditures, 

In short, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

‘without any act of Congress, has laid the 
groundwork for silencing or putting out of 
business the free American press we have 
known since the founding of the Republic, 

I ask you just what you as Representative 
of the people of the State of Nevada and of 
the United States propose to do about it? I, 
for one, am getting increasingly tired of the 
continuing and ever-expanding dominance 
of the American business and the American 
people by the hired hands in Internal Reve- 
nue. You as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States of America are the only 
source of relief. At the risk of creating a bit 
of indignation on your part, I must ask this 
question: Are the Members of the Congress 
fearful of reprisals by the Internal Revenue 
department if they make anything more 
than a token effort to release the hand at 
the throat of the American people which is 
slowly but surely stifling the liberty and free- 
dom we have cherished from 1776 down to 
the present day. 

Iwill await with interest your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
AL. 


[Editorial in Editor & Publisher] 
Ab EXPENSES DISALLOWED 


The official drive against institutional ad- 
vertising as an allowable expense for income 
tax purposes has spread from the Internal 
Revenue Service and the Federal Power Com- 
mission to the Renegotiation Board. 

The FPC has struck down advertising ex- 
penses of private utilities as a factor in de- 
termining cost of operation for the purpose 
of ratemaking. The IRS has ruled that ad- 
vertising placed by utilities to publicize the 
importance of privately operated taxpaying 
companies versus Government-controlled 
power companies is not deductible as busi- 
ness expense for tax purposes. 

The IRS has also taken steps to disallow 
the plant city advertising of Timken Roller 
Bearing over a period of years. 

The latest move in Washington is an or- 
der by the Renegotiation Board to strike out 
$300,000 in advertising expenses of Boeing 
Airplane Co. which had been charged to the 
cost of performing defense contracts, If 
previous procedures are followed IRS will 
probably act to disallow the same sum. 

This three-pronged attack against insti- 
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tutional advertising. may spell the doom of 
that important technique whereby business 
and industry have attempted to explain 
themselves to the general public to create 
favorable corporate images. 

We think that institutional advertising ja 
a valuable tool of public relations. It is 
vitally necessary to some companies like 
Boeing that do not sell anything directly to 
the public. It is just as important to others 
like private utilities to protect themselvcs 
against Government competition. It ig im- 
portant to companies like Timken to convey 
the thinking of management to employees 
and the community. 

Leaders of organized advertising must carry 
this fight to Congress if Government agen- 
cles continue to lay down their antiadver- 
tising rulings. 


Great Future for the Panama Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Panama American of July 31, 1958: 

George M. Smith, manager of the Panama 
Railroad for the past year, left the Isthmus 
today. And his parting words as he walked 
up the of the Panama Line’s 
Cristobal bound for New York were: 

“Anyone who says the Panama Railroad is 
redundant and should be closed down is a 
chump, There is a great economic future for 
the railroad, both for expanding Panama and 
for the Canal Zone.” 

Smith was loaned to the Panama Railroad 
a year ago by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
give a shot in the arm to an enterprise which 
former Gov. John S. Seybold, among others, 
had recommended be consigned to the scrap 
heap. 

Congress did not go along with the recom- 
mendation, and in Smith's year the railroad 
has been put back on the track. 

The operating loss has been reduced by 
more than half according to indieations of 
the 1958 fiscal year figures, the railroad divi- 
sion announced today. The operating loss 
during fiscal 1957 was $252,912. 

There was an increase in revenue with in- 
creased freight tonnage and passenger load 
during the past year and at the same time 
an improvement in the condition of the rall- 
road's equipment, track, and right-of-way. 

How has Rallroader Smith achieved all 
this in the face of significant wage increases 
and higher cost of fuel and other items? 

„There's no magic about it,” he said today. 
“As far as I am concerned it is just a matter 
of railway practice properly applied, plus 
efficient organization and the fact that 
everyone has pulled together.” x 
He added: “The morale of the staff is much 
better now. They feel they are running a 
worthwhile service. The railroad does not 
exist to make a profit. It should break even 
and it is coming much closer to doing that 
now.” 

Smith has been recalled by the Pennsyl- 
vanla Railroad and has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation, Pittsburgh 
reach, in Pittsburgh. He is a native of Vir- 
ginia and a graduate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 

He will be succeeded as manager of the 
Railroad Division of the Transportation and 
‘Terminals Bureau in the Canal Zone by Rich- 
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ard E. Pinkham, formerly superintendent of 
equipment of the Pennsylvania Rauroad at 
Baltimore. 

He spent several days here in July fa- 
millarizing himself with the Panama Rall- 
road, its equipment, and its operation. 


The Oregon Trail Revisited 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak briefly today about a unique 
undertaking of modern times. 

For several months an energetic group 
of Oregonians has been ironing out the 
many problems which confront a reen- 
actment of the crossing of the plains by 
Oregon pioneers 100 years ago. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade is the official 
name selected for the wagon-train proj- 
ect which will follow as closely as pos- 
sible the Oregon Trail. In many places 
it will retrace the actual path of the stal- 
wart adventurers of a century earlier. 


In mid-April of 1959 the wagon train 


will leave Independence, Mo., on its first 
leg across some 2,000 miles to Champoeg 
State Park in Oregon. Its arrival time 
is August 1, During the months on the 
trail the caravan will pass through parts 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Idaho before arrival in Oregon. 

On to Oregon Cavalcade, Inc., is a 
nonprofit corporation formed for the 
sole purpose of the organization, admin- 
istration, and conduct of an authentic 
cross-country expedition. 

for this trek is to properly, 
authentically, and colorfully cclebrate 
and commemorate the cross-country 
emigration of settlers to the Oregon 
Territory and publicize the 100th anni- 
versary of the admission of the State 
of Oregon into the Union of the United 
States of America in coordination with 
the Oregon Centennial Commission. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived concerning the upcoming journey, 
it is jointly sponsored by the Oregon 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the nonprofit corporation, On to Oregon 
Cavalcade, Inc. 

Months of preparation have been de- 
voted to this project. The South Lane 
Stamp Society, Inc., a nonprofit civic 
organization of Cottage Grove, Oreg., is 
participating in the adventure through 
the production of the Official Cachet 
Cover, a souvenir illustrated envelope, 
commemorating the crossing. The soci- 
ety has envelopes for distribution to the 
general public. 

These envelopes will be carried in the 
covered wagon train. Special permis- 
sion for this delivery has been given by 
the Post Office Department. As stamp 
society President Ivan C. Hoyer notes: 

This mail will be the first official United 
States mail to be carried over the Oregon 
Trall by covered wagon in nearly 100 years, 
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Appearing on the official cover will be 
the reproduction of an original sketch 
by Oregon artist Robert S. Drenner. 
Fillers detailing the history of the wagon 
trek and highlighting Oregon history 
will be enclosed. 

Wagons of the train will be drawn by 
two horses. The actual cavalcade will 
be in two parts—the horse-drawn and a 
motorized escort of trucks, field kitch- 
ens, jeeps, sanitary facilities, and man- 
power for taking care of the expedition. 

The trek has been endorsed by State 
officials and the Centennial Commission. 
I have not received word that available 
wagon space has been reserved, but in- 
terest in the overland journey is mount- 
ing and the end of the trail will not 
mean the end of the individual wagons. 
Each may be displayed in a frontier 
town exhibit at the Oregon Centennial 
Exposition and International Trade Fair 
in Portland. 

It is impossible at this time to give 
credit to all the men and women who 
have worked to make the project pos- 
sible. Enthusiastic Oregonians have 
handled the many problems confronting 
the trek. The trail ahead has not yet 
been completely cleared, but I want to 
commend the trail boosters and particu- 
larly a young Roseburg man, Mr. Alan 
B. Knudtson, for this project. Alan is 
chairman of the On to Oregon Caval- 
cade. His interest in history is well 
known, 

Oregon’s 100th birthday celebration 
next year grows bigger and better each 
day. I hope many Members of Congress 
will find it possible to participate. 


Resolution Approving Title IV of Senate 
Biil 4035 as Passed by the United 
States Senate, 85th Congress, 2d 
Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
lease to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Housing Authority of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., approving 
title IV of Senate bill 4035: 

Resolution No. 2572 

‘Whereas on July 11, 1958, the United 
States Senate passed S. 4035 known as the 
Housing Act of 1958; and 

Whereas the provisions of said act entitled 
Title IV—Low-Rent Housing, is of direct in- 
terest and concern to the administration and 
operation of this authority; and 

Whereas the enactment of sald title would 
provide substantial administrative savings to 
both the Public Housing Administration and 
this authority; and 

Whereas the enactment of said title would 
clearly define and establish local responsi- 
bility for the administration and operation 
of the low-rent public housing program as 
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originally intended by the Congress of the 
United States in enacting the Housing Act of | 
1937 as amended; and 

Whereas said legislation, has, by experience, 
been demonstrated to be absolutely neces- 
sary if sald low-rent public housing program 
is to be administered and operated in accord- 
ance with the needs and policies of the local 
communities in which said programs are 
located: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Commissioners of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles, 
Calif., as follows: 

1. That the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles, Calif., approves, in principle, 
the provisions of title IV, S. 4035, known as 
the Housing Act of 1958, as passed by the 
United States Senate and strongly recom- 
mends its adoption by the United States 
House of Representatives and its approval by 
the President of the United States. 

2. That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to Mayor Norris Poulson, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, the Public 
Housing Administration, United States Sen- 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States 
Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, and all Members 
of the House of Representatives from the Los 
Angeles area. 

3. That the executive director be, and 
hereby is, authorized and instructed to take 
such administrative action as is legal and 
poper to secure the enactment of this legis- 

ation. 


Adopted: July 15, 1958. 


Eulogy of Hon. A. O. Stanley 
SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, announce- 
ment has been made today of the death 
of Hon. A. O. Stanley, one of my eminent 
fellow Kentuckians and a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for 
a period of 12 years, he having served in 
this body from March 4, 1903, to March 3, 
1915. This announcement has been re- 
ceived with real sorrow by his relatives 
and friends and those who were closely 
associated with him over a long period 
of years. : 

Iremember Mr. Stanley as the wartime 
Governor of Kentucky during the days 
of World War I. Also, I remember him 
as one of the most gifted orators I have 
ever been privileged to hear on a speak- 
er's platform. He was a master of rhet- 
oric and eloquence and on many occa- 
sions was able to hold an audience spell- 
bound for an hour or more with his 
speechmaking talents. Another char- 
acteristic of his was his ability to walk 
with common people and understand 
their outlook and problems. 

He and my father were friends even 
though they belonged to different politi- 
cal parties and had different attitudes on 
various matters. But I suppose their 
friendship was probably based on the 
humble beginning of each of these two 
men, Mr. Stanley having been born and 
reared as the son of a humble minister 
of the gospel in Kentucky and my father 
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having been born and reared as the son 
of a humble mountain farmer of Ken- 
tucky. 

Many outstanding and distinct honors 
were bestowed upon Mr. Stanley during 
his lifetime and he had the high privi- 
lege of serving, in addition to his years 
in the House of Representatives, as Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, and as a United 
States Senator from Kentucky, and 
finally as an official in a quasi-judicial 
body here in Washington during the lat- 
ter years of his life. And now that he 
has gone from us we would express the 
fervant hope that he may have gone to 
join that choir invisible of those immor- 
tal dead who will live forever in a life 
planned by the Lord for all the just and 
the redeemed of God's family. As Chris- 
tians, we know that life everlasting 
comes through the love, grace, and re- 
demptive power of God Almighty. As 
one writer has well said: 


The love of God is greater far 
Than tongue or pen can tell; 

It goes beyond the highest star 
And reaches to the lowest hell. 


When we think of our friends that we 
have loved long since and lost for awhile, 
we can always remember the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator of this world and 
the unc g character of His grace 
toward all those who belong to Him 
through faith. This thought has been 


eloquently expressed in the words of one 


of our great hymns: 


Oh love that will not let me go 

I rest my weary soul in thee. 

I give thee back the life I owe 
That in thy ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


Oh light that followest all my way, 
I yield my filckering torch to thee. 
My heart restores its borrowed ray 
That in thy sunshine's glow its day 
May brighter, fairer be. 


Oh joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee. 

I trace the rainbow through the rain 
And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


Oh cross that f tent up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee. 

T lay in dust life's glory dead 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be, 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to extend to 
the surviving members of Mr. Stanley's 
family my sincere sympathy on the occa- 
sion of the passing of this eminent Ken- 
tuckian who held various positions of 
great honor in my native State during 
the years of this past generation, 


Hon. Augustus Owsley, Stanley 


SPEECH 


or 
. HON. FRANK CHELF 
y OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday; August 13, 1958 
Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


Comment on the great loss of former 
Mgressman, Governor, and Senator, 
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Augustus Owsley Stanley, who passed 
away at age 91 at his home here night 
before last. 

Senator Stanley's career was a long 
and distinguished one. He was born in 
Shelbyville, Ky., which is located in the 
great Fourth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent here. 
He graduated from Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., which is also my alma mater, 
and later was a member of the faculty 
of Christian College in Kentucky. In his 
spare time he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1894. 

His political career began in 1900, 
whan he was a Presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket of William Jen- 
nings Bryan and Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Two years later, he was elected to Con- 
gress from Kentucky’s Second District 
and was returned in the five succeeding 
elections. During his 12 years as a Con- 
gressman, he came most into public 
notice during his investigation of the 
United States Steel Corp. In 1915, he 
was elected Governor of Kentucky, 
served through World War I, and was 
elected to the Senate at the war's end. 
When he ran for a second term as Sen- 
ator in 1924, he was defeated under the 
Republican avalanche in which Ken- 
tucky, for the first time, voted for a 
Republican President. 

Senator Stanley remained in Wash- 
ington where he established a law prac- 
tice. He was appointed by Herbert 
Hoover to serve as\head of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, created to 
settle disputes arising along the United 
States-Canadian boundary, from 1930 


until 1954. He retired at the age of 86. 


Senator Stanley was not only one of 
the most colorful individuals ever to pass 
across the stage of Kentucky politics but 
what is more, he was known to be one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, silver- 
tongued, golden-throated orators of his 
generation. 4 


As an example of his raw courage, 
honesty, convictions, and his great ora- 
torical ability, he saved the life of a 
colored man about to be hanged by a 
mob. When the Governor heard of the 
mob and the fact that they were about 
to storm the jail and hang him, without 
benefit of State militia, guards, or per- 
sonal aids, he dashed alone into the 
town, mounted a platform, and spoke to 
the crowd. At first, he could hardly 
be heard above the roar and din but 
he literally outshouted the seething 
group which was so overwrought. When 
hiş voice finally carried over the noise 
and “yack yack” of the mob, his first 
words were: 

As your Governor, I have sworn to uphold 
the laws of Kentucky—that I shall do and if 
you are going to hang this Negro, then you 
will have to hang your Governor first. 


He then proceeded, after the crowd 
quieted down, to give them a lesson in 
government, decency, and morals. Fact 
of the matter is, the leader and the 
ringleaders of the mob were actually in 
tears—with this, the crowd quietly and 
ashamedly dispersed and order was re- 
stored. 

The Nation has truly lost an able legis- 
lator, one who served with great honor 
and ability, not only in the House of 
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Representatives, in the United States 
Senate, but in addition thereto, served 
his native and beloved Commonwealth 
of Kentucky as Governor extremely well. 
If the life of A. O. Stanley could be emu- 
lated, even in a small sense, by those 
of us here today and by those who will 
follow in years to come, what a won- 
derful world this would be. He was a 
Christian, a great lawyer, an outstand- 
ing statesman, a fearless leader, a fine 
husband, a devoted father, and one of 
our greatest citizens. He was an all 
American. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
beloved wife, two sons, and the other 
members of his wonderful family. 


Flight From the Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, as 
this session of Congress rolls toward its 
merry close, appropriating more and 
more dollars and adding deficit on top 
of deficit, it might be well to stop, look, 
and listen. 

There are signs and portents that are 
not good. There are increasing reasons 
to believe that our own people are losing 
confidence in their dollars and their dol- 
lar's value. 

The following article from the Wall 
Street Journal gives us plenty of food 
for thought. Our thoughts are not very 
cheerful, but. there is yet time to heed 
the warnings and prevent the runaway 
inflation that has wrecked so many econ- 
omies already, and can even wreck our 
own: 


PLICHT From THE DOLLAR 


One of the more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the aharp, 
upward march of the stock market in the 
face of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends, And as brokers, 
economists and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
a very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. The 
E. F. Hutton Co, thinks the rising stock 
market and declining bond market “under- 
scores the flight from the dollar.” Reynolds 
& Co. comments that last week “the flight 
from the dollar, which has been gathering 
momentum in recent weeks, turned into a 
stampede.” 

The same note is struck across the coun- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co, of Chicago ob- 
serves that the “answer can be that investors 
have more confidence in the future value 
of stocks than they have in the dollar's 
stability.” And the market comment of 
Daniel Reeves & Co. of Beverly Hills, is both 
pointed and poignant: “It is sad but true 
that few people any longer believe that our 
currency can ever be worth more in terms 
of buying power and most likely will ulti- 
mately be worth considerably less.” 

Now admittedly many market comments 
are not necessarily compendiums of wisdom. 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
their business close to people who are con- 
cerned about how to manage their savings 
for an uncertain future. And when they 
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note, with so much unanimity, such a strong 
feeling of fear about the dollar then it is 
surely time to pay attention. 

In this instance, too, the feeling is con- 
firmed by the figures on what people are 
doing. The bond market, including the 
market for obligations of the United States 
Government, has been depressed, Plainly 
the generality of people do not want to 
lend money to their Government. They 
know the Government will pay them back 
dollar for dollar with Interest, What they 
fear is that they will be paid back with 
eroded dollars. 

Moreover, the economic figures from 
Washington suggest that the people's fears 
are not unfounded. 

The already huge Government debt is 
again being lifted; the deficit this year alone 
will be $12 billion or more. Getting the 
money for this deficit would be a terrible 
problem anytime. With a country already 
inflation-conscious, it is almost an insur- 
mountable problem. The Treasury is very 
likely to find that it can borrow little, or 
nothing, from the public savings; it may 
well have to turn to the Federal Reserve to 
create all the necessary credit dollars in the 
banking system. And aimost everyone 
knows nowadays that this is just a fancy 
way of printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it. The President warns sternly 
about the dangers of inflation, and approves 
a budget that can only make more inflation, 
Co: en talk sorrowfully about the ter- 
rible thinks that inflation does to people, 
particularly the little people, and casually 
build the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered 
and independent market reports is that the 
people may be developing a new attifude 
toward it. There is a strong suggestion that 
People generally are beginning to abandon 
hope that those appointed to manage their 
Government will halt inflation, an implica- 
tion that the country may come to accept 
the rotting of the dollar as being as inevi- 

table as death and taxes. 


And that is why we think Washington had 


its past inflations, all those troubles 
be as nothing to what we shall have to 
if the people; privately and quletly, 
get it into their minds that they can 
no longer put any trust for the future in 
the dollars of the United States. 


Farm Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT D. HARRISON 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from Charles B. Shu- 
man, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

Rosert D. HARRISON, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Farm Bureau cannot support legis- 
lation (1) giving any Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the breadth of discretion for setting 
supports that is contained in the proposed 
House farm bill; and (2) providing for 
artificial minimum prlce-support levels. 
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This latter provision is particularly inde- 
fensible when applied to noncontrolled crops 
like corn and feed grains while other crops 
with the same minimum price-support levels 
are subject to marketing quota controls. 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Let's Look at Al Uliman’s Part of Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, we Ore- 
gonians are proud of our State and its 
infinite variety of natural beauty spots. 
The long and scenic coastline is dotted 
with public beaches. Oregon’s moun- 
tains provide an endless challenge to 
those who seek climbing adventures or 
who merely like to hike. 

Recently four of my able colleagues 
were appointed members of the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission. They will serve on a bi- 
partisan commission established to study 
the recreation potentialities of the Na- 
tion’s forests, parks, and other public 
lands. 

The work before these men grows 
bigger each year, National interest in 
outdoor recreation facilities is growing 
rapidly. The need for development and 
expansion of today’s facilities is clear. 
The job of commission members will be 
arduous and time-consuming. 

The Commission members from this 
House come from Oregon, Al ULLMAN; 
Arizona,, JohN J. RHODES; Idaho, Mrs. 
Gracre Prost; and Pennsylvania, Joxx 
P. Saytor. 

These Members are certainly aware of 
the value of planned resource develop- 
ment. 

We of Oregon who have seen AL ULL- 
Max's dedication to work know he is well 
qualified to make concrete recommen- 
dations to the President and Congress 
as to how present and future recreation 
needs can best be met. Any recreation 
time he finds centers on hunting, fish- 
ing, and camping. 

Most recently his tireless efforts to 
help produce an effective and acceptable 
Klamath Indian termination conference 
report resulted in the saving of price- 
less timber, wildlife, and watershed re- 
sources of a major portion of southeast- 
ern Oregon. 

The natural beauty of Oregon abounds 
In all sectors. One such area in AL ULL- 
man’s Second Congressional District is 
the Wallowas. Last month the editor of 
a weekly newspaper in western Oregon 
told his readers of exploring a part of 
Oregon new to him. Mr. Hal Schiltz’ 


‘comments appear in his editorial, A 


Beautiful Part of Oregon, which ap- 
peared in the Myrtle Creek (Oreg.) Mail 
of August 3, 1958: 
A BEAUTIFUL Part or OREGON 
For the first time in 10 years, the publisher 
and his wife have had the pleasure of 2 weeks 
vacation together thanks to confidence in a 
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present hard-working and worthy staff, And 
this important event was celebrated by see- 
ing a new part of Oregon for us, the Wal- 
lowa Mountains of northeast Oregon. From 
conversations since, we know many other 
friends and neighbors have never visited 
this Alpine fastness, and we commend it to 
your attention. 

The Wallowas have been underpublicized 
to date, and remain primitive, for explora- 
tion, but in this lies their great attraction. 
For our money, they far outglamor the much 
publicized Grand Tetons, much of the Cas- 
cades, and Sierra Nevada vistas. Cut off 
from normal highway travel by rugged 
mountains and the Grand Canyon of the 
Snake River on the Idaho side. And a re- 
mote area from the wheat flelds and ranch 
lands of the Baker-La Grande-Walla Walia 
crescent, they remain removed from most 
tourist visiting. We saw only one California 
car in our tour among the mountains and 
only a few from Washington. The most 
visitors were Oregonians, like us, visiting 
just another beautiful part of the State, of 
which we have a grand diversification about 
which we are prone to remain too silent. 

This situation is really fine with us. We 
think that maybe it would be a good idea 
to sort of “fence in“ the Wallowas and keep 
them for Oregonians and their guests. 
Where else in the State is the daily trout 
bag limit 30 fish? Hunting lodges of that 
area boast 100 percent kill for deer and elk. 

Large and beautiful Wallowa Lake itself 
remains relatively clear of personal home 
and tourlst facility encroachments. Inter- 
estingly formed by glacial age lateral and 
terminal moraines of the Pleistocene geo- 
logical period, it remains more than nor- 
mally unsullied by human encroachment its 
greatest service still the provision of needed 
water to semi-arid agricultural lands nearby. 

To really get around in this area, you need 
to employ pack horses, unless you want to do 
it the hard way and back-pack, but we found 
both ways worthwhile as we delved its moun- 
tain fastness depths along three of its main 
rivers—the Minam, the Lostine, and the 
Imnaha. 

If you are vacation bound and wondering 
where to go, we feel that we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the Wallowas to fellow 
Oregonians. But be prepared to camp and 
rough it. That’s the way the Wallowas are 
at their best. 

Those who are interested in our personal 
trials and travails and experiences and com- 
ments on same will find them in “Chips.” 


Lieutenant General Quesada, War Hero, 
Helps Airlines in Peacetime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following column 
which appeared in the U. S. News & 
World Report of August 15, 1958, on Lt. 
Gen, Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada, USAF 
(retired), special assistant to the Presi- 
dent for aviation matters and head of 
the Airways Modernization Board: 
Warttmue Am Hero HELPS AIRLINES IN PEACE 

A military flier spoke up for the commercial 
airlines in Washington last week. Lt. Gen. 
Elwood R, (Pete) Quesada, USAF (retired), 
special assistant to the President for avia- 
tion matters and head of the Airways 
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Modernization Board, told the President that 
airlines must make more money if they are 
to stay modern. The general made his 
statement in the form of a report, and Presi- 
dent Elsenhower has passed it along to 
Congress. 

The 54-year-old general, a combat flier in 
World Wer I. an explorer and soldier- 
diplomat, has a reputation for daring. In 
transmitting his report to the President, 
General Quesada sustained the reputation 
by tackling some delicate problems head on. 

One touchy problem the general dealt 
with was the operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. General Quesada wrote, “The 
Civil Aeronautics Board must examine the 
Carriers’ proposals (for rate changes] prompt- 
ly. * * * A pending CAB proceeding relating 
to domestic passenger-fare levels is not due 
for decision until March 1959, By that time, 
the success or fallure of major segments of 
the equipment program may well have been 
determined.” 

Another of aviatlon's hot potatoes, the 
growth of the Military Alr Transport Service 
into a worldwide passenger scrvice, got this 
treatment in General Quesoda’a report: 
“The Air Force unjustifiably discounts the 
National-defense potential for immediate 
Teadiness of the airline industry.” 

General Quesada is known as an officer 
Who liked to lead his forces into combat himi- 
self in wartime. In peacetime he seems to 
Tetain the trait. 


Sixteenth Annual Report to Constituents 
of Fourth Congressional District, Ne- 
braska, by A. L. Miller, Member of Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the 16 years I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the Congress, it has 
been my custom to render a report to 
the people I represent at the end of 
each session. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
&ress should do just that. If we are to 
Continue to have good government we 
need an informed public. 

I have tried to keep the voters of the 
Fourth District of Nebraska acquainted 
With my activities in Congress. I do this 
through a weckly newsletter to some 80 
papers and a weekly radio broadcast. 
When Congress is not in session, I drive 
about 9,000 miles in the district seeing 
as many groups as is humatily possible. 

In off-election years I hold a “youth 
Wants to know” clinic for the public in 
all the county seat towns. These are 
Question-and-answer periods in which I 

to give information as to my stand 
on many questions before the Congress. 
I can ten you the youth and adults of 
America asked some keen, penctrating 
Questions, 

I have never dodged a vote in Con- 
8ress or an answer to a question. It is 
Not possible, Mr. Speaker, for everyone 

agree. People who disagree with me 
May be right and I may be wrong but 
they are entitled to know how I voted 
and how I feel on all public ques- 
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tions. You-and I live in a world where 
honest and sincere men and women can 
and do differ in their conclusions on pub- 
lic questions. We would not have it any 
other way in America. 

There are many times when the pro- 
posed legislation seems to be of a doubt- 
ful nature. Some appears to be 51 per- 
cent good and 49 percent bad and vice 
versa.. Legislation must be examined 
carefully and then I try to vote accord- 
ing to my conscience. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in the upper 5 percent of 
those answering the most rollcalls. I 
am not a rubber stamp. Any mistake I 
have made has been of the head and not 
of the heart. 

COMMITTEE WORK AND SENIORITY 


I am the ranking member on a com- 
mittee important to Nebraska, the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
This committee handles about 22 per- 
cent of all the bills the President signs. 
Bills are perfected in committees. The 
committee meets every day. I am al- 
ways in attendance. I am also a mem- 
ber of the policy committee that meets 
every week and several times a year with 
the President and his Cabinet. 

Seniority means a good deal and pays 
dividends. Because the southern Mem- 
bers seldom have opposition they return 
year after year and get positions of au- 
thority and chairmanships when their 
party is in power. 

I was the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in the 
83d Congress. I am now ranking mem- 
ber on that committee and a Republican 
victory would make me chairman again. 

The record shows that of the 435 
Members in thé House of Representa- 
tives there are only 20 Republicans and 
37 Democrats who have served longer 
than I have served. Seniority is always 
recognized in both parties, 

4 TWO STRONG PARTIES 


This has been a difficult session partly 


because of the fact that American poll- 


tics are formed upon the basis of two 
strong political parties, There are na- 
tions where there is only one party. 
There is no choice for the people. Then 
we have nations like France that have 
17 or 18 splinter parties in which no one 
party has the majority. Here in Ameri- 
ca and in the Congress you are cither a 
Democrat or a Republican. There are 
no Independents. We have all shades 
of opinion among those who represent 
the Democrat and Republican partics. 
This administration has been a Repub- 
lican administration. The Congress 
which is Democrat has control of all 
committee chairmen and all legislation. 
The Rules Committee, made up of 8 
Democrats and 4 Republicans, certainly 
controls legislation that comes to the 
floor of the House, 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


More than 13,000 bills have been in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress. I was 
successful in getting for Nebraska flood, 
control approval of the Gering-Mitchell 
area, money for the Ainsworth and Far- 
well Irrigation Districts and for Glendo 
Dam. and Fremont Canyon. The mid- 
State reclamation bill was reported from 
the subcommittee and several watershed 
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bills were reported. There are some 
people who criticize putting money into 
reclamation and flood-control projects 
like the mid-State, Farwell and Ains- 
worth projects. To me they represent 
an investment in the resources of this 
country. The money is all paid back 
over a period of years. The construc- 
tion of the Gering-Mitchell flood-con- 
trol projects would save thousands of 
acres of good land from destruction of 
continuing floods. Actually the crops 
raised do not add to the surplus. Wheat 
for instance is not an irrigated crop. 
On a national basis, I introduced leg- 
islation which has passed to control 
chemicals in the food we eat, to give 
our parks a wider use for recreation and, 
as this is written, I believe my bill on 
the use of surplus farm products for in- 
dustrial use will be passed. There were 
a number of minor bills and resolutions 
of a private nature introduced by re- 
quest of the Secretary of Interior. 
VETOES 


The President has found it necessary 
to veto a number of bills. I think he 
was right in vetoing the huge pork barrel 
public works bill. He was right in ve- 
toing the bill which would provide for a 
ship known as the atomic ice breaker. 
He may veto a military bill which has 
money for 142 armories not asked for 
and calls for $1 billion of additional 
spending which the military say they do 
not need. I believe he will veto the huge 
public housing bill and the community 
facilities bill which together would call 
for several billion dollars of additional 
spending. To date more than $3 billi 
has been added to bills reported by 
Rules Committee and passed by the Con- 
gress that the President did not want. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a dozen bills 
waiting for a rule which if passed would 
raise deficit spending about $8 billion. 
There are powerful groups like the ADA, 
the liberal Democrats and a few Republi- 
cans who are insisting on more and 
more spending. It is my opinion that a 
number of these high spending, inflation- 
ary bills will and should be vetoed by the 
President if they are passed by the Con- 
gress. 

I voted against all of this unneces- 
sary and unwanted spending. I voted 
against raising the debt limit. There are 
several departments of Government with 
some many billions of unexpended bal- 
ances. It seems that instead of borrow- 
ing more they should use these unneeded 
funds to pay off the debt and not increase 
it. The way to balance the budget and 
to halt inflation is to stop this unneces- 
sary spending. 

. INFLATION 

With increased appropriations that the 

administration did not ask for, this coun- 


try is confronted with a big dose of in- 


fiation. I believe it is the most serious 
thing Americans face. It can destroy 
just as much as a military defeat. The 
erosion of the dollar eats at all pensions 
and savings accounts. The President 
has warned repeatedly that the spend- 
ing he has not asked for would lead us 
down the road of inflation. That is an- 
other reason I voted against new un- 
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necessary spending and the raising of the 
debt limit. 
AGRICULTURE—FARM BILL 


It has been almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory agricultural bill adopted. 
This comes about partly because the 3 
or 4 farm organizations are not in agree- 
ment upon any legislation. It comes 
about because the membership of the 
Agriculture Committee have been some- 
what at loggerheads, arguing what com- 
modity should get a preferred position in 
the bill. It should be remembered that 
' of the 19 committees in the House, 13 of 
the chairmen come from the South or 
border States. There are 14 Democrats 
with the most seniority and they are all 
from States below the Mason-Dixon line. 
The House Agriculture Committee has 8 
ranking Democrats who are from the 
South. 

I voted for both farm bills as they 
came from the Senate and House hop- 
ing they could be improved in conference. 
Most legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise that comes out of conference. The 
agriculture program must provide the 
farm folks with their fair share of the 
national income. They must have oppor- 
tunity and freedom with as little Gov- 
ernment control as is possible. 

I have not always agreed with the 
administration on some of their legisla- 
tion. I could not go along with the huge 
foreign aid bill or the Federal aid to 
education, or upping the pay and time to 
39. weeks for unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance. I have not always agreed 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. I thought he was wrong in op- 
posing legislation to make alcohol and 
industrial products out of our surplus 
crops. I thought he was wrong when he 
took entire farms out of production with- 
out consulting anyone from Nebraska, 
and then quickly reversed himself. I 
thought he was wrong when he rolled 
back the price of wheat about 22 cents a 
bushel and kept cutting the acreage that 
raises high gluten and protein wheat, 

I have said all the time that there is 
no man in the Cabinet that has a higher 
integrity, honesty, sincerity, and strong 
character than Secretary Benson. I 
might add he is also stubborn. I have 
supported the administration and the 
Secretary in about 85 percent of their 
program.—While I am a Republican, I 
believe I am on the conservative side, I 
could never be a rubberstamp for any 
one or any group. 

Fortunately in Nebraska and the Mid- 
west farm income is rising. It may be 
25 percent higher than 1957. ‘The price 
paid for crops may be lower but there is 
greater abundance which brings smiles 
to farmers and to businessmen who must 
sell to farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who are 
trying to make political capital out of 
the farm situation, out of depression and 
out of the Russian sputniks.. They use 
the sputnik and this. phony- depression 
to force through unwise legislation and 
unneeded spending. In Nebraska there 
is no depression. People grin at you 
when you talk about a recession. While 
the acres and the price have been cut 
on basic farm crops, Mother Nature has 
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smiled upon the farmer and more bush- 
els have been grown. This means more 
dollars in the farmers’ pockets, more 
prosperity for the community. This is 
so much different than the desperate 
drought of 1956 and 1957. 

I introduced legislation for the con- 
version of grain into industrial alcohol 
and for industrial uses. I believe that 
research is one method that will help 
us solve our huge surpluses. This coun- 
try has spent hundreds of millions of 
doliars to learn how to produce more 
on less land and with fewer farmers. We 
have not completed sufficient research 
work to know how to use our surpluses 
wisely. 

The stockgrowers have their problem 
solved. They do not need or want Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Proper utilization of 
the grain surpluses will place the corn 
and wheat farmer on the same basis as 
the livestock raisers. 

FOREIGN -AID PROBLEMS 


I am glad to see a partial meeting of 
foreign diplomats at the summit. I do 
not believe there will be another major 
war. I believe in talking our problems 
over around the conference table. When 
they are talking they are not fighting. 
It does seem that Russia and the Com- 
munists will continue the cold war. Rus- 
sia cannot be trusted. She has made 
37 agreements with this Nation and the 
world and has kept only 2 of those agree- 
ments. This Nation must have a de- 
fense that is strong enough to discour- 
age any aggressor, I am hopeful that 
we can proceed properly with the fuller 
use of the atomic reactors for peaceful 
uses. 

Our foreign aid for the past 10 years 
has been largely a waste of money. We 
cannot buy friendship. I will continue 
to follow the procedure I have always 
followed to vote against foreign aid ex- 
cept for food, medicine, and clothing 
for needy people. I believe we need an 
immediate reevaluation of our foreign 
aid giveaway program. Perhaps loans 
instead of gifts will be the answer. 


TAX RELIEF 


It had been my fond hope when this 
current year started that we could have 
& tax reduction, pay a moderate amount 
on the public debt, and still balance our 
budget. 

My hopes were soon overturned. De- 
mands of the Defense Department were 
higher than anticipated. A restless 
world made it imperative that our Na- 
tion stand prepared for a war which we 
hope will never come. The unbalanced 
budget comes about because of increased 
military spending and spending not 
asked for by the President. Some relief 
from taxes was given to small business 
and on certain excise taxes, 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


I am disappointed in the type of labor 
legislation passed thus far by the Con- 
gress. I had hoped for approval of these 
points: 

Legislation to assure honest elections 
in labor unions. : 

Legislation to protect union welfare 
and trust funds. 

Legislation to eliminate the secondary 
boycott and sympathy strike. 
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Legislation to place the larger unions 
under antitrust and antimonopoly laws 
and protect the workingman. 

Passage of a right-to-work law. 

The Senate Rockets Committee has un- 
covered many unsavory practices by 
union racketeers to which the honest 
laboring man has little defense. Labor- 
ing men need help to clean up their 
unions. He is forced to make political 
contributions often against his will. 
Labor has helped elect, by contributions 
and endorsement, 175 Members of Con- 
gress, Only two are Republicans. La- 
bor leaders have been rather brazen in 
their demands on those they have 
helped. The Hoffa-Reuther labor lead- 
ers openly boast about controlling in the 
next Congress more than 200 Members. 
This is not good for America, 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


It remains my conviction that educa- 
tion belongs at the local and State levels. 
I believe that communities can build, 
maintain, and operate their own schools 
cheaper and better than under the Fed- 
eral Government, — 

VISIT HOME 


As usual, I will be in Nebraska after 
the Congress adjourns. I go home every 
fall, election or not, so that I may chat 
with people about their problems, visit 
the county fairs, speak to service clubs 
and other organizations. There is no 
substitute for face-to-face talks with the 
people whom you represent in Congress. 
I look forward to seeing many of you 
this summer. In the ‘meantime, please 
feel free to write me anytime at 1025 


T Office Building, Washington 25, 


Matter of Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Tom Cawley which appeared in the 
Sunday Press of Binghamton, N. V., 
on August 10, 1958. 

MATTER oF Fact 
(By Tom Cawley) 

A little of the old Jim Farley flashed 
through the political cliches during the 
weck, and it seemed like old times. Farley, 
running for the Democratic nomination for 
the United States Senate, never was what 
you'd call a firebreather, even at the peak of 
his political career (1932-40), but his talent 
for needling is vast. 

He called Fd Dickinson the “mosquito can- 
didate” of the Harriman administration. 
With deadly Kindliness, he suggested Tom 
Murray, another candidate, couldn't write 
a class composition on How To Run for Office. 

He applied the ancient and honorable 
technique of not throwing a needle at Gov- 
ernor Harriman directly, but accused him by 
implication of walling himself off from his 
old friends by having an ambitious clique 
guarding the outer portals of the Goyernor’s 
chamber, 
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Farley isn't coming out swinging in his 
grab for the nomination, but he's warming 
up his old political muscies for a bit of In- 
dian wrestling before the delegates’ votes are 
counted. 

Farley's technique is composed of behind- 
the-scenes strategy in getting a nomination 
for anybody. In elections, his strategy is 
plain and simple. He shakes everybody's 
hand and remembers everybody's name. It’s 
a formula nobody can improve on. 

In contending that-some of his old politi- 
cal friends want to endorse ‘him publicly, 
but are afraid of reprisals from the current 
Tuling Democrats at Albany, Farley is giving 
volce to one of the firm tenets that has 
guided him in politics. 

“Many people,“ he sald recently, proceed 
on the theory that they got into positions 
they occupy on their own power, forgetting 
the fact that as they went up the. stairs, 
there were people helping them along the 
Way and making sacrifices for them.” 

Farley believed that Franklin Roosevelt 
(had violated this tenet when he ran for a 
third term. In a wracking decision, Farley, 
who got F. D. R. to be President, broke with 
the old champ. It was a nerve-shattering 
decision for him, but he had to do what he 
believed was richt. 

The liberal Democrats—who up to that 
Point had loved good old Jim—Jumped all 
over him for what they called his fatal 
defection. 

The old-line Democrats stayed with him. 
Whether there are enough to put him over 
at Buffalo is a big question. 

But the old Farley magic still is evident. 
Even today, name-droppers love dropping 
Jim Farley's name more than any other 
Mame in politics. A telephone call from 
Farley is something that you've got to men- 
tion to your friends. A postcard a a small 


compliment sent by one of the master poll 


ticians of his time: 

Big, smart, well known, well informed, 
With a pair of eyes that have seen every 
concelvable type of political doublecross and 
chicanery, Farley is making his final at- 
tempt for political laurels. 

The sentimentalists will be with him. 
You've got to be with a guy—if you're a sen- 
timentalist—who murmured in 1936, “As 
Maine goes, so g6es Vermont.” 


Wilderness System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. JACK WESTLAND 


~ OF WASHINCTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday; August 14, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement by W. D. 
Hagenstein before the Senate Committee 
On Interior and Insular Affairs on July 
23, 1953. Mr. Hagenstein, who is exec- 
Utive vice president of the Industrial 
Forestry Association, is well qualified to 
Present his views on a bill which would 
have a great effect on my district in the 
State of Washington. 

His statement concerns S. 4028, which 
Would establish a National Wilderness 

eservation System. I agree with him 
that hearings on this proposed legisla- 
tion should be held throughout the West 

acquaint people with its provisions 
And to get their views, especially in my 
district and the State of Washington 
Where forestry is so important to our 
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economy. I know from the many letters 
I have received many persons are deeply 
interested in this subject. 

The statement follows: 5 


STATEMENT or W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE 
Vice PRESIDENT oF INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION, ON S. 4028, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
rams, ON JULY 23, 1958 


My name is W. D. Hagenstein and I reside 
in Portland. Oreg. I am a professional 
forester and a registered professional engi- 
neer in the States of Washington and Oregon. 
I am executive vice president of the Indus- 
trial Fo Association which has been 
promoting constructive forest management 
throughout the Douglas fir region of western 
Oregon and western Washington for 25 years. 

The Industrial Forestry Association con- 
sists of 58 companies engaged in the business 
of growing and harvesting timber and manu- 
facturing lumber, pulp and paper, plywood, 
shingles, hard- and soft-boards, and other 
forest products. Our’ members own and 
manage more than 7 million acres of forest 
land. They operate nearly 250 wood-using 
plants which employ more than 63,000 peo- 
ple and have an annual payroll of more than 
$300 million. \ 

The Industrial Forestry ‘Association 
founded the now nationwide tree farm pro- 
gram in 1941 and to date has certifled more 
than 5½ million acres of privately owned 
forests as tree farms in our region, We op- 
erate one of the West's largest forest tree 
nurseries as a nonprofit enterprise to pro- 
vide seedling trees for keeping forest land 
productive on our members’ tree farms. Our 
nursery has shipped more than 93 million 
trees since it was established and has 25 
million trees growing in it at present. We 
are also developing better trees through ap- 
plication of the'principles of genetics in a 
substantial research program financed en- 
tirely by our membership. 

We come before you today to make the 
plea that before any action is taken on 
S. 4028, this committee hold hearings 
throughout the West to acquaint westerners 
with the provisions of the measure and to 
get their views. Because the proposal was 
only introduced in June of this year, it has 


had little circulation as yet and its provi4, 


sions are not known nor understood by the 
people most affected, As you all realize, 
more than 90 percent of the lands involved 
are in the West. 

In the West, where we have lots of it, land 
is our basic resource. Without it, man 
couldn't exist, for with the exception of the 
relatively small proportion of our total diet 
which comes ffom the sea, everything we 
eat, wear, and consume Is a product of the 
land 


When I speak of the West, I refer to the 
11 Western States. In this great arena, we 


— have three-quarters of a billion acres of 


land or two-fifths of the total area of the 
United States. We have only 23 million 
people, or 14 percent of our country’s total. 
More than half our people are in California. 
In only three other States do we have more 
than a million, 

A third of our land is forest, less than 
half of which is now considered to have 
commercial _ timber-growing possibilities. 
We have 59 million-acres.of cropland, 400 
Million acres of grazing land and nearly 50 
million acres occupied by cities and ‘towns 
and rights-of-way for highways, railroads, 
powerlines, pipelines, canals, aqueducts, and 
other means of transporting products of the 
land to the consumer. 

Obviously, land is the basis of our Western 
economy. The annual value of all farm 
products is nearly $5 billion, Minerals pro- 
duce 23.3 billion, forest products $3%4 bil- 
lion and our tourists are reckoned to spend 
$2 billion. These land-based industries pro- 
duce the basic income for all westerners, 


People who live in our cities and towns are 
apt to overlook this if they work In super- 


ception of our few big urban centers where 
people seem to make their living by trading 
goods and services with one another, but if 
the thousands of small communities close 
to the land weren't thelr products 
and payrolls into the cities, the latter would 
not exist. 

Fortunately for the wage earners of the 
West, every single member of this committee 
is a westerner and all 11 Western States are 
represented. I don't know how often this 
has been true of your committee, but It may 
be an act of Divine Providence rather than 
a fortunate coincidence to prevent hasty en- 
actment of legislation like S. 4028 without 
giving the people of the West an opportunity 
to understand it and be heard on its pro- 
posals. 

To give you an example of some of the 
expressions of opinion on the previous bills 
to create a national wilderness preservation 
system, let me cite from the Portland Ore- 
gonian for November 23, 1957, when the 
Association of Oregon Counties, made up of 
the county judges and commissioners from 
all the State's 36 counties, was reported to 
have received a feport from its public lands 
committee which declared, “that the single 
use concept of Senate bill 1176, the so-called 
wilderness bill, is contrary to the public in- 
terest and asked for Its defeat.“ 

‘This is the kind of grassroots opinion 
which the hearings held by this committee 
and its counterpart in the House in the last 
session of Congress didn't get into the record 
because hearings were held only in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Another example of western sentiment on 
this legislation is evident in the resolution 
approved by the Washington State Assocla- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts’ meeting 
at Seattle, Wash., in December 1956 when the 
folowing action was taken: 

“Whereas the economic development of 
our States and Nation depends on the maxi- 
mum ability of national forest lands to pro- 
duce fiber, water, minerals, game and fish 
habitat, and recreation for all of the people; 
and i 

“Whereas the establishment of excessive 
acreages of limited use, without adequate 
consideration of all natural resource values, 
could have serlous effects on local economies 
und overall public benefits: Now therefore 
be it 

“Resolved by the Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, That 
before any national forest area is dedicated 
to a single purpose use a thorough analysis 
and land management plan be de for the 
arca to assure that the long term benefits 
of all natural resources are adequately pro- 
tected; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Washington State 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
opposes singling out portions ‘of national 
forest areas for limited use through any 
proposed act of Congress.” 

These examples which reflect western 
thinking, by the people whose livelihood ts 
directly affected by the proposals contained 
in S. 4028, indicate the necessity of taking 


this legislation to the West for full public 
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hearings in every State so that their economy 
may be adequately represented in the record 
from which you gentlemen must decide what 
course of action to take. 

Further argument for the necessity of 
holding hearings in the West on S. 4028, if 
you will pardon the personal reference, Mr. 
Chairman, is your statement to the members 
of this committee in the committe print en- 
titled “Full Development of Public Re- 
sources,” dated June 16, 1958. You very 
kindly sent me a copy of this with your letter 
to Conservationists under date of June 30, 
1958. In your letter of transmittal to the 
‘members of this committee, you sald, “The 
policies that are pursued in the development 
of these lands and resources in large measure 
guide the economic destiny of the We: 
You were, of course, referring to the Federal 
lands. 

Quoting further from your letter of trans- 
mittal to the members of this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, you said, “The authority 
placed in our committee for matters affect- 
ing public lands requires that we keep in- 
formed, and that we keep the public in- 
formed, on matters which affect these lands. 
The growing need to develop our public 
lands resources requires more adequate in- 
formation, We need to acquaint the people 
of our Nation with the tremendous value 
of the Federal assets belonging to them so 
amounts budgeted to protecting resources, 
and amounts of investment made to expand 
use of the public lands can be related to the 
value of the assets with which we are dealing 
and potential revenues and benefits. 

We wholly endorse your statement of the 
need to acquaint the people of our Nation 
with the tremendous value of the Federal 
lands belonging to them and what needs to 
be made in the way of investment to protect 
and expand the use of their resources. We 
hope that, as part of your program of ac- 
quainting the people of our Nation, you won't 
forget the people of the West who depend 
upon the good judgment of this committee 
in all matters to do with the protection, man- 
agement, and use of the Federal lands. 

Another reason for delaying action on 
S. 4028 is the recent creation of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion which is charged with examining the 
outdoor recreational needs of the country 
and making specific recommendations as 
to how they are to be met. Consideration 
of the present proposal in light of the study 
which will shorty be underway by the 
Recreation Review Commission is 9 
premature. 

I would now like to cite a few facts saat 
nent in the consideration of S. 4028. 

In the West our No. 1 landowner is Uncle 
Sam. The Government owns more than 400 
million acres, or 53 percent of our total 
area, This means that Federal land policies 
in a big measure control our economy. 
How important that makes full considera- 
tion of westerners’ views on any proposal 
to modify the management of Federa! lands 
is abundantly clear. Without western hear- 
ings, how can our views be adequately 
transmitted to you gentlemen whose actions 
on the pending bill may determine the fu- 
ture of westerners yet unborn. 

I want to mention a few other pertinent 
consideratiéns. 

Our increasing population, predicted to 
be 100 million more in 40 years, means in- 
creasing pressure on the land. Every acre 
must contribute all it can to our needs for 
food, wood, water, wildlife, and recreation, 
Practical land management emphasizes 
highest use for each acre but doesn't ex- 
clude other uces. There is no question but 
that in some areas there are paramount 
- uses such as the growing of food crops on 
agricultural solls, the extraction of ores 
from mineral deposits, the management of 
certain areas exclusively for water, and 
other areas exclusively for recreation be- 
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cause of their scenic wonders and. historic 
values, But most of our land in the West 
is capable of contributing two or more of 
these uses simultaneously, For example, a 
forest, which can be managed for a never- 
ending crop of wood, provides a permanent 
crop of water for domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial use, a continuing habitat for fish 
and game, in many areas can be used for 
grazing livestock, and always has many op- 


portunities for picnicking, hiking, camping. 


fishing, hunting, and noise-free solitude for 
those who want to get away from it all. 

In the West we have 140 million acres of 
national forests managed under the princi- 
ple of multiple use. We have 1344. million 
acres of national parks, monuments and rec- 
reation areas, 6.8 million acres of wildlife 
refuges, and 725,000 acres of State parks. 
All of these areas are dedicated to recreation 
in its many forms. Many of them are so 
developed with roads, campgrounds, trails, 
and shelters that they are available for all 
of our citizens for most every outdoor pur- 
suit. 

Some of the areas in the national forests 
are dedicated to exclusive use of wilder- 
ness recreationists. Called wilderness, wild, 
primitive, and limited areas, they are road- 
less and generally include vast areas of for- 
ests, waters and open lands above timberline. 
They are generally remote and hence access!- 
ble to relatively few. Young families with 
small children can't very well walk 15 or 20 
miles into a wilderness, if they want to take 
the youngsters along. Older people, on the 
average, haven't the stamina to invade these 
areas very far. Working men and women 
don't often have the time or money to ex- 
plore these areas whose vastness requires 
either considerable time by foot or an ex- 
pensive pack trip which few can afford. 

These areas also provide a real worry to 
the Federal forest managers who must pro- 
tect them against fire and, in some in- 
stances, have been up against it when seri- 
ous insect epidemics have broken out. Not 
only is it difficult to control fire and insects 
in these inaccessible areas, but there is a 
serious question as to the advisability of 
investing great sums in protection of forests 
managed under multiple use in Federal or 
other ownership adjacent to wilderness areas 
and running the risk of having fires or insect 
epidemics spill out of the wilderness into the 
managed areas. 

Having been one of the charter members 
of the Northwest Forest Pest Action Council 
and, currently, as chairman of the Western 
Forest Pest Committee which covers the 11 
Western States, I know firsthand of the tre- 
mendous problems which confront us In say- 
ing timber from death over millions of acres 
from such pests as the spruce budworm. 
We have been spraying to control it for a 
decade in the Pacific Northwest and, in the 
last few years, Idaho and Montana have 
had to do a lot of it also. Those of you from 
Colorado and Montana are well aware of the 
problem of the Engelmann spruce beetle and 
all of you know of the pine beetles which 
have been taking their destructive toll for 
many years in every western State. In many 
parts of the West todny there is more timber 
being destroyed each year by insects than 
all that consumed by fire or used by man. 

I know from my boyhood experiences in 
fighting fire in Idaho that we often walked 
for 20 hours or more from the end of a 
road to the fireline. Because we were 50 
exhausted after that long a hike with bed- 
roll and tools to pack, we were of little use 
until we'd had a long rest. And by the 
time we were able to combat the flames, 
the fires were no longer small, so we often 


couldn't control them until either a major 


change occurred in the weather or the fire 
consumed all the fuel. 

One of the fires I was on, almost 25 years 
ago, completely destroyed more than 200,000 
acres of a national forest which no longer 
exists, the Selway, Had these areas been 
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accessible, we probably could have mini- 
mized the damage and saved great quanti- 
ties of timber, soil, wildlife, and just plain 
outdoors for recreation. 

I am sure that all of you, flying as you 
do frequently over your States, know what 
I am talking about when I suggest that 
inaccessible areas are extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to protect against the nat- 
ural rayages of lightning-caused fires and 
the great hordes of insect pests which abound 
in nature. 

No one is opposed to setting aside areas 
for wilderness solitude. The only question 
is, can we do it without adversely affecting 
the multiple-use area adjacent or losing 
resources necessary for the maintenance of 
our western economy? Naturally, most of 
the areas now set aside as wilderness and 
those proposed are in the West because that's 
where the Federal lands are. This also limits 
their use mostly to people in the West be- 
cause the average citizen from far away nel- 
ther has the time nor money to explore them 
by foot or pack train, 

May I conclude by again urging that you 
listen to the many voices in the West, not 
Just those from the wilderness, but to every- 
one who wants to be heard on this and every 
proposal which will influence Federal land 
management. The only way you can do 
this is to take this committee into the West 
and hold hearings on S. 4028 in every single 
State whose jobs and payrolls it will affect. 


A Bill To Amend Section 408 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act With 
Respect to Fees 


= EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a draft of a bill deal- 
ing with the administration of Public 
Law 518 passed in the 83d Congress. 

It is my considered judgment that leg- 
islation of this type should be given 
serious consideration in the 86th 
Congress: 

A bill to amend section 408 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to fees 
Be it enacted, ete., That section 408 (0) 

of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

is amended to read as follows: 

“(o) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may by regulation condition re- 
ferrals to advisory committees pursuant to 
this section upon the payment, by the per: 
son requesting the referral, of fees to-defray 
the costs arising by reason of such referrals. 
Such fees, including advance deposits to 
cover such fees, shall be available, until ex- 
pended, for paying (directly or by way 
reimbursement of the applicable appropria- 
tion) the expenses of advisory committees 
under this section and other expenses aris- 
ing by reason of referrals to such commit- 
tees, and for refunds of excess payments- 
Such regulations may further provide for 
waiver or refund of fecs in whole or in part 
when in the judgment of the Secretary such 
waiver or refund is equitable and not con- 
trary to the purposes of this subsection,” 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to 
correct an undesirable and inequitable 
provision in the Federal Food, Drug, an 
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Cosmetic Act which has placed discrim- 
inatory financial burdens and restric- 
tions upon those involved in the manu- 
facture, recommendation, sale, and use 
of agricultural pesticide chemicals. It 
would delete certain fee provisions from 
section 408 (o) of that act. 

In 1954, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7125, 
which was enacted and became Public 
Law 518 of the 83d Congress. It 
amended the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by adding a new section 
408, which provides for the control] of 
pesticide residues in or on raw agricul- 
tural commodities interided for food or 
feed purposes, It is commonly referred 
to as the Miller pesticide residue amend- 
ment. All parties directly concerned, the 
Government agencies, the growers, and 
the pesticide manufacturers are in ac- 
cord that the law is operating well and 
effectively and that consumers are re- 
ceiving an unparalleled degree of pro- 
tection as a result of it. 

At the time the bill was pending be- 
fore the Congress, it was the announced 
administration policy that, to the extent 
Practicable, all services rendered by 
Government agencies were to be put on a 
self-supporting basis; fees were to be 
charged wherever possible. 

In accordance with that policy, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare requested that H. R. 7125 be 
amended to provide for a fee system 
which would bring in sufficient revenue 
to cover the costs of the operations of 
the bill, if it were to be enacted. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee rejected the pro- 
Posed amendment and the bill as passed 
by the House did not contain a fee 
Provision. The Senate did adopt the 
amendment, and the House later con- 
Curred. The bill as enacted provided 
that “the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall by regulation require 
the payment of such fees as will in the 
aggregate, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, be sufficient over a reasonable 
term to provide, equip, and maintain an 
adequate service for the pérformance of 
sas Secretary’s functions under this sec- 

on.” 

Under the authority of these provi- 
sions, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in February 1955, promulgated a 
regulation which specified a scries of fees 
for the various steps involved in the tol- 
france setting and review procedure. 
Without going into all the details of that 
fee schedule, a few examples will serve 
to illustrate what has developed since 
that time. The original fee schedule, 
announced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
Ministration in February 1955, required 
the payment of $500 for the filing of a 
Petition for the establishment of the 
initial residue tolerances for any given 
Pesticide chemical and a $50 filing fee 
Plus $50 for each additional tolerance re- 
Juested later on the same chemical. In 
September 1955, these fees were doubled 

$1,000 and $100 respectively. Last 
Thursday—August 7—the Food and 
Drug Administration published in the 
Federal Register a notice that effective 
be September 6, 1958, these fees would 
Thiet to $2,500 and $250 respectively. 
3 to a fivefold increase since 
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Under this new fee schedule, if a 
manufacturer develops a new pesticide 
chemical and seeks a tolerance for it on 
a certain crop, he will have to pay $2,500 
before the Food and Drug Administration 
will accept his petition and consider his 
data. Each time that he comes back for 
an additional tolerance on another crop, 
he will have to pay another $500. Some 
pesticide chemicals find use on a great 
number of crops. Thus, a considerable 
amount of money can be involved in get- 
ting these important pest control chemi- 
cals approved by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration so that they may be used by 
our farmers and growers for the protec- 
tion of their crops. These fees for FDA 
approval are ultimately reflected in the 
prices which our growers must pay for 
these essential pesticides. 

Since approval of a pesticide chemical 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
through the establishment of a tolerance 
or exemption is usually a prerequisite 
to the sale of that product for use on 
food crops, the fees charged in connec- 
tion with such approval, in effect, con- 
stitute a tax to do business. It imposes 
additional and unnecessary burdens on 
small companies. 

The previously mentioned policy of 
charging fees wherever possible, which 
led to the inclusion of the fee provision 
in H. R. 7125, apparently was not imple- 
mented to any significant extent and, in 
fact, appears to have been abandoned as 
far as this type of food legislation is 
concerned. , 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
Public Law 85-172, passed last year, con- 
tains no provision for the charging of 
fees for the approval of chemicals pro- 
posed for use on poultry or in poultry 
plants. 

In 1957, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration sponsored a chemical or food ad- 
ditives bill which was introduced by Mr. 
Harris as H. R. 6747. That bill is quite 
similar in many respects to the pesticide- 
residue amendment of 1954. It contains 
no fee provisions except for those in- 
stances where petitions for the approval 
of a food additive are to be referred to 
an advisory committee. The manufac- 
turer or user of a chemical intended for 
use in food would not have to pay a fee 
in order to file a petition and have the 
Food and Drug Administraton examine 
the data to establish its safety. This is 
proper, since the purpose of the Food 
and Drug Administration's review of the 
data is the protection of the public health 
and not the conferring of some benefit 
upon a particular chemical or food com- 
pany. After lengthy hearings on H. R. 
6747 and other food additive bills, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month reported a new 
bill, H. R. 13254, which represents that 
committee's views as to the type of regu- 
lation which should be imposed upon 
food additives. 

This chemical additive bill was passed 
by the House August 13. It had no pro- 
vision for the charging of fees such as 
Apia being carried out in Public Law 

18. 

The above facts relative to the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act and the pending 
food additive legislation would indicate 
that it is not the policy of this Congress 
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or of the present administration to re- 
quire the payment of fees in legislation 
solai the use of chemicals in or on 


It is an injustice to require those who 
must obtain approval of their chemicals 
under section 408 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act—the pesticide 
residue amendment—to pay fees to ob- 
tain such approval while those who 
would obtain similar approval -under 
the proposed section 409—the food addi- 
tive amendment—would not have to pay 
such fees. The two sections are similar 
in requirement and in operation. The 
Food and Drug Administration has es- 
sentially the same responsibility under 
both sections. It would be concerned 
with essentially the same considerations 
and types of data under both sections. It 
would take as much, if not more, time 
and effort on the part of the Food and 
Drug Administration to consider and ap- 
prove a chemical under the proposed 
section 409 as it now does under existing 
section 408 as regards pesticide chemi- 
cals. Hence, there would appear to be 
no sound reason why the Food and Drug 
Administration should charge fees for its 
operations under section 408 while not 
3 them under proposed section 
409. 

This bill is intended to correct this in- 
equity. It would eliminate the fee pro- 
visions of section 408 with one exception. 
That is the provision relating to the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee to 
study a petition to establish a tolerance 
on a pesticide chemical. It appears rea- 
sonable to expect that, if a company re- 
quests the Government to appoint a 
group of experts to serve as an advisory 
committee on its petition for a tolerance, 
it should be willing to pay the actual costs 
incurred by the operations of that com- 
mittee. 

While the fees levied against the per- 
son requesting a tolerance have been 
discussed at some length, there are other 
important fee provisions in the Regula- 
tions which warrant careful considera- 
tion. For example, if a person wishes to 
file objections to a tolerance order and 
request a hearing on it, he must pay a 
filing fee of $250. This appears at var- 
jance with the American system to re- 
quire that a person must pay a fee to 
a Federal administrative agency in or- 
der to register his objections and re- 
quest a hearing on one of its orders 
which he things is contrary to the public 
welfare, or which might put him out of 
business as a grower or manufacturer. 
The regulations also require that if a 
person files a petition for judicial review 
of the order he must pay the costs of 
preparing a transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which the order 
is based. 

Legislation is necessary to correct this 
situation created by the fee provisions 
of section 408 (o) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. As 
the Food and Drug tion 
stated in its order which appeared in 
the Federal Register for August 7, 1958, 
and which announced the latest increase 
“the collection of such fees is required 
by law.“ This has reference to the fact 
that section 408 (o) provides “the Sec- 
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retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall by regulation require the pay- 
ment of such fees as will in the aggre- 
gate, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
be sufficient over a reasonable term to 
provide, equip, and maintain an ade- 
quate service for the performance of 
the Secretary’s functions under this 
section.” Thus, it would appear that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
no discretion in the matter of the fees 
to be levied. Since the fee requirement 
was imposed by law, it must be repealed 
by law. Hence, the introduction of this 
bill and the need for congressional ap- 
proyal of it. 


8 of Reutherism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, most Members regularly read 
Raymond Moley’s penetrating analyses 
of current political trends. I know of 
no one whose judgment is keener. 

His column in the current issue of 
Newsweek is entitled “Essence of Reu- 
therism.“ It is based on Mr. Reuther's 
own statements made to Washington 
correspondent for the Sunday Times of 
London, Mr. Henry Brandon, While 
Mr. Reuther states that he rejects a 
separate labor party, he clearly shows 
that he intends to capture the Demo- 
cratic Party so completely that it will 
become a labor party in every sense of 
the word. 

Mr. Moley's comments are of great 
significance, as we approach a national 
election. I believe they should be 
brought to the attention of every reader 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; hence I 
am including them as an extension of 
my remarks. 

Essence or REvUTHERISM 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A remarkable interview with Walter Reu- 
ther was recently tape-recorded for the Sun- 
day Times of London and was reprinted in 
the New Republic of July 21. Ether in 
speeches, or in demands upon employer com- 

_ panies, or in his actions, the strands of Reu- 
ther's philosophy have appeared before. But 
here they are, tied together in a neat pack- 
age—ominous, comprehensive, and revolu- 
tionary. The proof of his intentions Lies in 
what he has already accomplished. 

“The American labor movement,” he as- 
sures the British, “is as rndical as the Euro- 
pean labor movement.“ But he refrains from 
using thelr labels, such as socialism, planned 
economy, Marxism, or fascism, although in 
essence his program is practically identical 
with the last. He maintains that reforms 
would be within the four corners of a free 
economy and our constitutional system. In- 

_ deed, the late Justice Frank Murphy, in 1942, 
in the Schneiderman case, sald that the 
objectives of any ism, even communism, 
could be accomplished within the American 
Constitution, No original thinker himself, 
Murphy, while Governor of Michigan, prob- 
ably learned this during his close collabora- 
tion with Reuther. 
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It has been clear that Reuther’s efforts to 
secure first a pension plan and then sup- 
plementary unemployment compensation 
were to bring industrial management to his 
side in efforts to get the Government to 
give more. He says that within 48 hours 
after Ford succumbed to his pension plan 
“we got action out of Congress that we were 
unable to get in 12 years.” 


A PLANNED ECONOMY 


The objective in all Reuther strategy is to 
make private decisions more publicly respon- 
sible. To do this, “we want“ a “govern- 
ment clearinghouse, a place where you can 
have a top group periodically sit down and 
evaluate, and based upon their evaluation 
and their recommendation, have the private 
decisions then attempt to translate and im- 
plement these broad policies.” This is pre- 
cisely what Socialists call national planning. 
It is government imposing its will upon all 
economic life. f 

On many occasions Reuther has made clear 
that this supergroup should be composed of 
one-third management, one-third labor 
union, and one-third government. This 
means that to gain contro! of all planning, 
the unions must control the third member- 
government. “The solution,” says Reuther, 
“has got to be economic and political.” 

He rejects a labor party because “a political 
party to succeed has to have groups that go 
way beyond labor as a group.” In short, the 
bulk of workers would be too conservative, 
since so many have moved into the middle- 
income brackets. The groups he has in mind 
that go beyond labor toward collectivism 
would be leftist farm organizaitons, public- 
power pressure people, the ADA (in which he 
is already a principal figure), certain teach- 
ers’ organizations, and generally the pink 
intellectuals (who Include a good many In- 
dividuals of wealth). 

POLITICAL CONTROL 


There Is no better example of the sort of 
coalition he has in mind than the Demo- 
crats of Texas—DOT—directed and largely 
financed by CIO units, which has just re- 
elected RatpH Yarsoroucn to the Senate 
with almost twice his 1957 vote. 

Reuther's ridiculous claim is that the aim 
is to- work with but not capture the Demo- 
cratic Party. This is a subtle trap for those 
conservative Democrats who are prisoners of 
their party, either by habit or tradition or 
by the one-party system in the South. But 
he notes that the Democratic Party is com- 
ing to reflect the kind of programs and 
policies that the American labor movement 
can support.“ ‘Thus the Democrats can have 
the name if their policies are agreeable to 
Reuther. He will reward the party by bear- 
ing à large part of the expense of their 
campaigns. 

Reuther says in conclusion that “the great 
tragedy is not that the Russians are better 
than we are— they're doing better because 
they're trying and we aren't.” But the edu- 
cation which he says should be copiously 
supported should, he says, be directed 
toward “constructive and creative leisure.” 
If we follow that policy, we may win the 
next Olympics but lose the cold war. 
Khrushchev would settle for that. 


Post Ofice Department Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday afternoon August 6, 1958, the 
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Department of the Army and the Mili- 
tary District of Washington honored the 
Post Office Department with a parade on 
the Mall staged by the Ist Battle Group, 
3d Infantry (The Old Guard). A plaque 
was presented by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker to the Postmaster 
General of the United States and the 
members of the United States Post Office 
Department for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the accomplishment. of the vital 
mission of the United States Army. 

This citation reads: 

Through the wholehearted and dynamic 
cooperation of the officials and employees of 
the United States Post Office Department 
with the United States Army in assuring the 
prompt and efficient proceesing and dispatch 
of mall destined for our troops at overseas 
stations throughout the world, the morale 
and well-being of the American soldier in 
war and peace, and hence the effectiveness of 
the United States Army as a major instru- 
ment of national defense, has been im- 
measurably enhanced, 

With the deployment of American troops 
to France in World War I, and the global 
deployments of World War II, the close and 
harmonious working relationship existing 
between the Army and the Post Office De- 
partment made possible the maintenance of 
a strong and durable link between our serv- 
ice men and women and their homes and 
loved ones which has been and continues to 
be of immense significance in helping to 
preserve even under the most difficult and 
hazardous conditions the essential solidar- 
ity of the American family, the foundation 
of our American heritage. ) 

For such capable and devoted assistance to 
the United States Army in carrying out its 
worldwide responsibilities for the security of 
America, and such distinguished service to 
the dedicated men and women of the Army, 
the officials and employees of the United 
States Post Office Department merit in the 
highest. degree this expression of apprecia- 
tion. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield responding for the Post Office 


Department said: 

It is indeed a privilege to accept this trib- 
ute paid the Post Office Department by the 
Army in this magnificent review here today. 

As your Postmaster General it gives me a 
sense of great accomplishment that you 
have scen fit to honor the 530,000 dedicated 
men and women of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The most satisfying of the many services 
which the Post Office Department renders 
is the carrying of messages and packages 
from home to our American young men an 
women who are serving in the defense of 
our libertics in every corner of the free 
world. 

To efficiently cement these tles between 
home and our Armed Forces abroad, the 
Department of Defense and the Post Office 
Department maintain a daily continuous 
Naison to assure the regular and certain ex- 
change of the mails, 

There is, furthermore, an extraordinary 
significance to this occasion for the freedom 
which our sons and daughters are defending 
is- especially symbolized and typified by the 
uncensored exchange of messages through 
our Postal Service. 

The Postal Service which you have hon 
ored today is not only essential to human 
liberty, it is capable of existence only where 
Uverty is a very special thing, something 
deep in the blood of men, imbedded in the 
soil, Immovable as mountains. 

Thank you again, Mr. Secretary, for the 
high honor the Army pays us today. 
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The Miller Pesticide Dill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 

Speaker, the Miller amendment to the 
/ pesticide bill was signed into law July 
22, 1954. Those who use the pesticides 
must follow closely the instructions as to 
their use. This law gives to the Food 
and Drug Administration sufficient au- 
thority to assure the public that they are 
adequately protected at all times against 
the hazard of the use of these chemicals 
in food production. 

Pesticides play an important role in 
providing the Nation’s food supply and 
Protecting the public health. The law 
required thorough pretesting of the 
besticide chemicals and the protection of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not be possible 
to produce as much food as is now pro- 
duced without the proper use of pesti- 
Cide chemicals on food crops. If they 
Were not used, I doubt if it would be pos- 
Sible to produce apples, peaches, pota- 
toes, citrus, and tomatoes, and many 
Other crops would be drastically reduced. 
I doubt if the American people would be 
fed adequately unless crops and live- 
Stock are protected from insects and 
Other pests. 

The American public can be congratu- 
lated that they have had a food industry 
that has been most careful in the past in 
Protecting the public health. They have 
Worked in harmony with the Food and 
Drug Administration. ` 

In publishing a few highlights ọn the 
editorial entitled “My Push-Button 

en,” it is my opinion that the scien- 
tists have just scratched the surface of 
What may happen in the future. 

It is my considered opinion that be- 
fore long we will have new chemicals 
and pesticides that will be selective in 
their uses. They will be selective for 

erent pests. They will be selective in 
treatment of the food we consume. 
ture generations will be benefited by 

e proper application of science in the 
broduction of food for tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us at one time or 
another have either farmed or tinkered 

our garden, so I am quite certain 
colleagues will be quite interested in 
+ article, My Push-Button Garden, 
hich appeared in the July 26 issue of 
Saturday Evening Post. It was writ- 
by the well-known author, Mr. 
Frank Taylor. 
W article is quite long and tells of 
$ author's experiences in lazy garden- 
Si telling how the unorthodox has 
orked for him. 
ae major interest to the Congress, 
i ever, is the information he gives 
i or ating out the wonders and benefits 
mae new insecticides, He calls them 
mid but they have been in use since the 
forties. We have heard varying re- 
on the effectiveness and safety of 
hese chemicals and even now legisla- 
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tion is pending before the Congress 
which would regulate the use of these 
modern tools even further. I say “even 
further” because now they are regulated 
by the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act and the State 
counterpart as well as the Miller amend- 
ment to our Federal Food and Drug Act. 

Mr. Taylor tells how his garden grad- 
ually became “a bug cafeteria. Snails 
came loping over the hills to feast on 
our vegetables. Butterflies came flut- 
tering and laid eggs, which hatched out 
into caterpillars that defoliated the 
trees. Ants moved by the gillion, bring- 
ing aphis and mealy bugs, which are, so 
I am told, the ants’ cows, milked for 
honeydew. While the ants milked the 
aphis and the mealies, the latter sucked 
the juices out of our rosebuds and lilies 
and iris and sweet peas. Lawn moths 
laid eggs in the grass, and the weevils 
that hatched out chewed off the roots, 
turning great patches of lawn a dead 
brown no matter how much we 
sprinkled.” 

He goes on to tell of his introduction 
to chemicals designed and developed to 
aid the farmer and home gardener. “My 
eyes were opened to their potential one 
day when two men drove up in a truck 
equipped with a tank-and a power spray 
rig and what seemed like a mile of hose. 

We're looking for a place with a lot 
of ants,’ one of them said. 

Brother, you've found it,’ I replied. 

How'd you like to. get rid of every 
ant on the place? he asked. 

“‘T’d sure like it. What's the plot?’ 

“They wanted to demonstrate how 
chlordane would rid a home garden of 
ants and offered me a special deal. I 
bought it. They sprayed the place in 
an hour and drove off. I didn’t see an 
ant around for the rest of the summer, 
And the aphis and mealy-bug popula- 
tion took a drop too,” 

Mr. Speaker, the same can be said for 
many other insects and weeds which an- 
nually do billions of dollars in damage. 
Some of these insects play havoc in the 
home garden. Others denude forests, 
strip croplands, destroy pastures and at- 
tack meat and milk animals. 

The Federal Government, through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has declared war on many of these 
pests which can be eradicated. Per- 
haps one of the greatest contributions 
these chemicals have made is the com- 
plete eradication of malaria from with- 
in the confines of the United States. 

Literally millions of lives have been 
saved by successfully eradicating the 
anopheles mosquito—carrier of mala- 
ria—from the United States. 

At present the Department of Agricul- 
ture is carrying on eradication programs 
to rid our land of the gypsy moth which 
is destroying forests in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land States and the fire ant and the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in the South. 

These programs have been under at- 
tack by certain groups. Charges have 
been made—many of them half-truths 
and warped by personal prejudices—and 
USDA has been taken into court on in- 


junction proceedings to stop the spray- 


ing for gypsy moth, Based on shotgun 
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charges one cannot help but question 
their motives. 

The case was heard, and when all the 
facts were presented, the injunction was 
denied. In rendering his opinion, Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York pointed out that 
the adverse testimony presented was not 
warranted by the facts. He also stated, 
“Coupled with these elements is the fact 
that some are so strongly in favor of or- 
ganic farming, without the use of chemi- 
cals, or emphasize their preference for 
biological control that their judgment 
may be influenced by their leanings.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is most im- 
portant that certain facts be presented 
at this time. First, Public Law 518 of 
the 83d Congress provides for the estab- 
lishment of safe tolerances for pesticide 
residues in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, together with the Department of 
Agriculture, are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting these safe toler- 
ances and, I might add, they are doing 
an excellent job. 

These tolerances are established on 
years of research necessitating expendi- 
tures of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Toxicity studies based on genera- 
tions of test animals must be completed 
to satisfy the demanding requirements of 
Food and Drug. The public health is 
always given major consideration. 

I have checked with Dr. W. L. Popham, 
assistant administrator of Agriculture 
Research Service, as to the safeguards 
employed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in their spray programs. Iam satis- 
fied they are doing the best possible job. 

Their fire ant eradication program in 
the South is the latest target for the 
food fadists. Cries of They are killing 
all the wildlife” have reached the Con- 
gress. These reports have not been con- 
firmed. In fact, in one area in Alabama 
which was treated it was reported that 
all the quail had been killed by the in- 
secticide used. A check with the land- 
owners showed that quail still abound in 
the treated area. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely urge that we 
should act slowly before we do anything 
drastic to curtail these eradication pro- 
grams. We should carefully weigh all the 
facts, giving prime consideration to the 
health and economic benefits derived. I 
am convinced that when this is done, 
the Congress will seek to expedite these 
programs. 


` 


Civil Aviation and the Weather Bureau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
s OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
House passed the supplemental appro- 
priation bill without giving favorable at- 
tention to the section relating to steps 
needed to put the Weather Bureau in a 
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position to provide adequate service to 
aviation. This serious and tragic omis- 
sion will someday have dramatic conse- 
quences, 

The Weather Bureau is required to 
supply what weather service is needed 
for the public safety and national in- 
terest. The Bureau concerns itself with 
weather observing, forecasting, warning, 
recording, hydrology, and flood warning, 
climatology, research, and atmospheric 
physics. And in addition to their ob- 
servational duties, collateral require- 
ments are numerous and varied, in- 
cluding the furnishing of weather in- 
formation to motorists, housewives, 
farmers, TV stations, boat operators, 
organized sports, and political aspirants. 

The overall number of forecasters 
available for writing forecasts, for ad- 
yising CAA on weather conditions af- 
fecting air traffic control procedures, and 
for the issuance of warnings is down 
more than 20 percent from the staff of 
10 years ago. Greatly increased avia- 
tion activity during this period, coupled 
with the sharp reduction in staff has 
resulted in far less time being available 
for the preparation of forecasts. Un- 
der such circumstances there naturally 
has been a decline in the quality of fore- 
casts and in service to aviation gen- 
erally. £ 

Without fanfare but with quiet de- 
termination, the National Business Air- 
craft Association has focused attention 
to this critical congressional omission. 

Generally speaking, I am opposed to 
unchecked spending and bigness in Gov- 
ernment, for together they draw our Na- 
tion into the quicksand of smothering 
destruction. Certain departments, how- 
ever, require sufficient funds to ade- 
quately serve the Nation as they are 
charged. Our Weather Bureau, like our 
military, should be strong, alert, mobile, 
and technically modern. I urge the 
other body to recover and restore the 
necessary five points points outlined in 
the National Business Aircraft Associa- 
tion letter. 

Indeed the restoration cost is modest 
compared to the staggering sums which 
our Congress pours into Poland and 
Yugoslavia to subsidize communism and 
strengthen the grasp and control over 
their captive peoples. The National 
Business Aircraft Association communi- 
cation follows: 

CIVIL AVIATION AND THE WEATHER BUREAU 

Congressmen agitated by midair collisions 
are berating both CAA and CAB over air 
safety matters. Yet, these same Members in 
the past 10 years have done little to help air 
safety as it relates to weather. The un- 
Pleasant picture unfolds when we examine 
the happenings of the past 10 years. 

The Weather Bureau offers less aviation 
service today than it did 10 years ago. Dur- 
ing this period there has been a loss of 85 
weather stations, with a corresponding loss 
of 279 highly skilled weather service em- 
ployees. During this same period aircraft 
operations have more than tripled. CAA fix 
postings (instrument flights) have quadru- 
pled. Instrument approaches have increased 
a whopping sixfold. 

Today a fileet of more than 88,000 civil air- 
craft are solely dependent upon the forecast- 
ing and disseminating abilities and services 
of the United States Weather Bureau. These 
aircraft (not including the 1,800 scheduled 
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alr carriers) are widely used in business, in- 
dustry, training, and general transportation. 
The type vary from large four- 
engine airplanes to helicopters, Jets, and even 
turboprops. Most of the larger airplanes 
are readily convertible to military carriers 
in times of national emergency. 

This vast aviation fleet is faced with a 
grim problem that Congress refuses to recog- 
nize: (1) The deplorable state of aviation 
weather services rendered by the Weather 
Bureau to this immense force; and (2) the 
air traffic control and safety problems which 
are compounded by lack of weather infor- 
mation. 

The results of this decline in Weather Bu- 
reau service to the safety of civil aviation is 
characterized by the announcement that in 
2 years civil aviation suffered 1,931 accidents 
in which the CAA cites weather as a casual 
factor. In the same period, the air carriers 
suffered 37 accidents attributable to weather. 
Thus the obvious need for greater weather 
facilities available to civil aviation. 

The air carriers, like the military, have 
their own weather forecasters. All carriers 
have flight dispatchers to advise their pilots 
while en route of changing weather condi- 
tions, and they have their own radio net- 
work by which this weather Information can 
be quickly transmitted to them. This for- 
gotten and ignored 88,000 aircraft haye none 
of these facilities which are considered basic 
for the safe conduct of instrument flights. 

Realizing this deplorable situation, the 
Commerce Department and the Weather 
Bureau have repeatedly sought to remedy 
this deteriorating condition by outlining 
detailed plans for correcting the deficiency, 
Of the 8 requirements to bring the Bureau's 
forecasting and weather disseminating serv— 
ice up to the essentials required by civil 
aviation, only 1 item—high altitude fore- 
casts for International fiights—was acted 
upon by the House subcommittee. The 
items not recommended by the subcommit- 
tee are of direct and vital concern to the 
88,000 general aviation fleet. The NBAA 
carefully considered all proposed items con- 
sidered essential and urgent, and accord- 
ingly place particular emphasis on the 
adoption of five items: L 

1. Restoration of aviation forecast brief- 
ing services: During the past year services 
to aviation have been curtailed at 72 airport 
weather stations due to dropping of posi- 
tions, These reductions were n for 
the Bureau’to function within the narrow- 
ing orbit of budget operations. 

2. Restoration to provide 24-hour-a-day 
weather observations at high-activity air- 
ports: In keeping within the reduced 
budget of last year 57 airport Weather Bu- 
reau stations now operate on a part-time 
basis (less than 24 hours each day). Lack 
of weather reports during the hours the sta- 
tion is closed and the unavailability of 
aviation weather briefing services poses a 
severe handicap to pilots and other inter- 
ested users. ’ 

3. Continuous weather warning broad- 
casts for pilots. This pi will provide 
continuous radio broadcasts to pilots of 
existing weather conditions plus Informa- 
tion as to hazardous weather conditions 
which are expected to develop during the 
ensuing 6 to 12 hours. The 88 CAA L/MF 
Tanges will be utilized to transmit the 
weather information. In this way pilots 
will be able to obtain required aviation 
weather briefing service without recourse 
to crowded telephone channels, 

4. Establishment of 10 new weather re- 
porting stations at airports which meet cer- 
tain criteria for establishment of new avia- 
tion weather reporting stations. 

5. Automatic aviation telephone fore- 
casts: An automatic answering aviation 
telephone device has been in operation at 
Washington National Airport for several 
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years and has proved to be of immense help 
in getting aviation weather forecast infor- 
mation to pilots. An aviation weather fore- 
cast, up to 1 minute in length, is recorded 
by the forecaster on equipment located in 
the weather office. This forecast describes 
current local conditions, changes expected 
for the next 6 to 12 hours and weather on 
alr routes to cities 200 and 300 miles dis- 
tant. Two unlisted telephone lines hook 


into the recording equipment so that two - 


pilots may obtain weather briefing simul- 
taneously, This service is planned at the 
50 airports in the United States with the 
most aviation activity. 

The Weather Bureau has managed to con- 
tinue its operation with essentially the same 
basic appropriation only at the cost of clos- 
ing stations and reducing service, In order 
to meet the continuous and pressing de- 
mands of progress and science, the Bureau 
needs to modernize, and this is possible only 
through the restoration, not expansion, of 
units heretofore removed, /or curtailed, 
through wrongly placed budget reductions. 

We need to bring the Weather Bureau serv- 
feces into phase with present aviation re- 
quirements. 

As @ great nation we are spending enor- 
mous sums of money to develop a system of 
airways, a system of airway traffic control, 
and a complete radar network to control traf- 
fic, all in the name of flying safety; Yet we 
have ignored one of the basic causes of air 
accidents—those caused by weather. 

We completely surround our soldier with 
the the finest of weapons and features to pro- 
tect his life. Our military pilots are wrapped 
in the latest of safety innovations to protect 
him. Money is no object. And our air car- 
riers, foreign and domestic, are likewise 
placed under the protective canopy of mod- 
ern facilities, But the 88,000 civil aircraft, 
the very bedrock of our country's avaiation 
interest, is being denied the essentials, or 
luxuries, of aviation safety. 


Dr. L. R. Mellin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI _ 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, a real 
veteran leader died on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 6. Dr. Robert Mellin was well 
known throughout the American Legion 
for his service work among veterans- 
He was in the thick of the fighting to 
improve the services of the veteran fa- 
cilities. 

As a leader in the medical profes- 
sion, his advice and suggestions carried 
great weight in the legislature of the 
State of Illinois, the Congress, as well as 
in the national councils of the American 
Legion. His passing marks another 
great loss to the servicemen of World 
War I. The days grow shorter and the 
ranks grow thinner. 

To his talented widow—a renowned 
educator—Winifred, 4 brothers, and 3 
sisters we extend our heartfelt and sin- 
cere condolences. Dr. Mellin was 3 
proud and kindly man with many 
friends. They mourn his death. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune and Sun- 
Times articles are as follows: 


— 
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From the Chicago Dally Tribune of August 
7. 1958) 
Dr, L. N. Mrri rw Is Deap at 05—Rrres Famar 
Dr. L. Robert Mellin, 65, of 840 Castlewood 
Terrace, an eye, ear. nose, and throat spe- 
clalist with omces at 165 North Wabash Aye- 
nue, dicd Wednesday in Billings Hospital. 
He was graduated in 1914 from Loyola Uni- 
versity medical school. Dr. Mellin was past 
commander of Advertising Men's Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, and the Military Order of World 
Wars, He leaves his widow, Winifred Holmes 
Mellin, former member of the Chicago Board 
ot. Education; 4 brothers and 3 sistors. 
Mass will be sald at 10 a. m., Friday, in St. 
Thomas of Canterbury Catholic Church, 
4827 Kenmore Avenue. 


~ [From the Sun Times of August 7, 1958) 


Du. L. R. MELLIN Dies; PHYSICIAN, LEADER or 
Vers 

Dr. L. Robert Mellin, 65, physician and 
Veterans’ leader, died Wednesday in Billings 
Hospital. 

Dr. Mellin, of 840 West Castlewood, began 
his practice upon graduation from Loyola 
University School of Medicine in 1914. In 
World War I he served as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. He maintained offices at 185 North 
Wabash and for many- years was on the staff 
of Alexian Brothers Hospital and Columbus 
Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. Mellin was a past commander of Ad- 
Vertising Men's Post, No. 38 of the American 
Legion and a past commander of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Military Order of the World 
Wars. He was also a former medical officer 
of the Cook County Council of the Ameri- 
Can Legion and a former member of the 
National Veterans’ Rehabilitation Committee. 

Requiem mass will be offered at 10 a. m. 
Friday in St. Thomas of Canterbury Church, 
Kenmore and Lawrence. Burial will be in 
Delavin, Wis., the birthplace of the widow, 
Winifred, 

Survivors also include the parents, Joseph 
and Hannah Mellin, and a nephew, Robert 
Holmes Lindstrom. 


Television, an Effective Instrument of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
television has grown tremendously dur- 
ing the past number of years. It is a 
Source of entertainment and a medium 
Of knowledge. The educators have not 
utilized this medium to its full extent and 
the airways should be employed in the 
great task of education. One facct of 
the problem is the teaching of the Eng- 

language to nationality groups who 
do not speak English. In our town, 
especially in my congressional district, 
ere are many groups speaking two lan- 
Euages and a large percentage of the 
Population speaks only the foreign lan- 
Buage. The influx of Puerto Ricans to 
America has accentuated the problem. 
A summary of the facts on New York 
City Spanish-speaking people will prove 
illuminating and interesting. 
There are an estimated 900,000 
ish-speaking people in New York— 
about half the population of Madrid, 
Spain. Some 700,000 of these are Puerto 
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Rican. Cubans, estimated at 100,000, 
comprise the second largest group. Of 
the 725,235 pupils enrolled in elementary 
and junior high schools in New York 
last September, 101.671 were Puerto 
Ricans. Of the 45,000 attending adult 
education classes in the evening last 
March, 11,000 were Puerto Ricans. 

A total of 80,563 pupils in New York 
schools (including high schools) as of 
last October, were classified as non-Eng- 
lish speaking. These ranged from pupils 
unable to spak any English to those who 
could speak English well enough for most 
sityations, but still had to make a con- 
scious effort to avoid the forms of some 
foreign language. School officials said 
Spanish-speaking pupils were prepon- 
derant in the total. 

Spanish is spoken in almost all Puerto 
Rican homes, but over 50 percent of 
these are reported to be bilingual. There 
is an average of 5.1 persons per Puerto 
Rican family. The Puerto Rican popu- 
lation is a young population; about one- 
third of the Puerto Ricans are under 10 
years, over half are under 24 years, and 
two-thirds are under 35 years. The 
Puerto Rican labor force is estimated at 
260,000. About 50,000 are employed in 
the garment industry, 25,000 in the 
restaurant and hotel business, and about 
15,000 in the laundry business. About 73 
percent of Spanish-speaking families 
read a Spanish newspaper exclusively 
and 14 percent read English and Spanish 
newspapers. Approximately 79 percent 
of Spanish-speaking families own televi- 
sion sets, and virtually 100 percent own 
radios. 

One of the television channels has ini- 
tiated a program to help New York's 
Spanish-speaking population to learn 
English through a new daily morning 
series called Aqui Se Habla Ingles. 

I commend the television station 
WRCA-TV, which has initiated its pro- 
gram on channel 4, 

New York's vast Spanish-speaking 
porulation—including an estimated 700,- 
000 Puerto Ricans alone—will be aided by 
television in the task of breaking the 
language barricr. Next weck station 
WRCA-TY, flagship station of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., will launch a 
new daily program which, by teaching 
English and encouraging its regular use 
among Spanish-speaking New Yorkers, 
is designed to speed the assimilation of 
these citizens into the community. 

Titled “Aqui Se Habla Inglés“ = 
lish spoken ħere—and presented in co- 
operation with Harvard University's 
language research center and the De- 
partment of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the new program will be 
seen on channel 4 Monday through Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 7 a. m., beginning 


-Monday, August 11. 


In announcing the series, William N. 
Davidson, general manager of WRCA- 
TV said: “The early time period enables 
us to put this program on the air with- 
out disrupting our present schedule, 
which, of course, is geared to the major- 
ity of viewers. Happily, however, our 
research indicates that this period will 
accommodate a gfeat segment of the 
specialized audience we are trying to 
help. The majority of Spanish-speak- 
ing residents perform labor that requires 
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them to rise very early or retire very 
late, and in both cases they will be able 
to fit the new program conveniently into 
their daily routine. 

Aauf Se Habla Inglés will be hosted 
by Jose Roman, a native of Puerto Rico 
who came to New York 5 years ago and 
is now labor editor of the Spanish-lan- 
guage. newspaper El Diario de Nueva 
York. Mr. Roman, who is well-known to 
Spanish-speaking New Yorkers for his 
Spanish language program, What's Your 
Problem, on radio station WHOM, will 
open the program each morning with a 
brief bilingual roundup of news of par- 
ticular interest to Spanish-speaking per- 
sons. Then he will introduce the pro- 
eve English instructor, Clara Bar- 

Miss Barbeito, a teacher, author, and 
editor with the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
foreign department, will begin instruc- 
tion with the day’s vocabulary—a list of 
English words, many of which relate to 
a specific topic to be discussed by Jose 
Roman later in the program. After vo- 
cabulary, viewers will watch an Eng- 
Ush-language training film produced by 
the Harvard University Language Re- 
search Center. Combining animated 
cartoons and real-life sequences, the 
films are designed to teach phrases and 
short sentences while also increasing 
basic vocabulary. 

As added incentive for viewers to build 
a greater working English vocabulary, 
and to provide a greater sense of par- 
ticipation, the program will feature a 
daily word game. To play the game, 
viewers must identify in English a num- 
ber of household objects shown each 
morning on the program. When listed 
correctly, and in the sequence shown, 
the first letters of each object will spell 
out a Spanish word. The viewer submits 
his list of words, plus the English trans- 
lation of the key Spanish word, and if 
correct, will receive a prize. 

At the conclusion of the word game, 
program host Jose Roman will speak in 
English only, on a topic of special in- 
terest to Spanish-speaking New Yorkers. 
These daily topics will cover such sub- 
jects as the New York City rent clinics, 
where they are, what they do, and how 
they operate; job opportunities in New 
York, how to apply and requirements 
necessary; educational opportunities for 
adults, where and how to register for 
them, as well as mainland American cus- 
toms and culture. 

Aqui Se Habla Inglés will be produced 
by Miss Pat Farrar of the WRCA-TV 
Public Affairs Department, and will be 
directed by Mike Garguilo. 


The Sherman Adams Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN C. WATTS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recorp two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lexing- 


í 
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ton, Ky., relating to the Sherman Adams 
case: 


[From the Lexington Herald of Thursday, 
, June 28, 1958] 
As Acror, Apams Was No Nixon 

Vice President Nrxow has advised his fel- 
low Republicans not to panic because of the 
Sherman Adams case. And in advising his 
party’s leaders to wait out the storm, occa- 
sioned by disclosures of Adams’ acceptance 
of gifts, Nixon was speaking as a politician 
who has weathered such a storm, and with 
flying colors. 

In 1952, Nixon admitted the acceptance of 

of money amounting to more than 
$18,000 while he served as a Member of the 
United States Senate. The money was given 
to him after he was elected to the Senate and 
before he was nominated as a candidate for 
Vice President in 1952. Nixon apologists, 
including the Lexington Leader, sometimes“ 
explain away the Nixon acceptance of money 
by saying that it was for campaign purposes. 
They forget, of course, that Nixon wasn't 
running for any kind of office during the 
time that he received the money. 

Supposedly, the money paid to Nixon by a 
group of Californians engaged in the real 
estate, oil, banking, and allied interests was 
to help pay his office expenses. An audit 
showed that a good part of the money went 
to pay travel, hotel, and communication ex- 
penses incurred by Nrxon as a United States 
Senator. More than $5,000 was spent by 
Nixon for other expenses, which he ordi- 
narily would have had to pay for himself, 
Thus the money served to supplement 
Nixon's salary as a Senator, and it was paid 
by a group of persons who could have had 
some vested interest in Federal legislation at 
the time. 

When a New York newspaper uncovered 
the Nrxomw fund in 1952, the then vice presi-_ 
dential candidate put on a melodramatic 
television performance in which he referred 
to Democratic mink coats and almost every- 
thing except the $18,000 gift. He certainly 
did hint that the gift made it a little easier 
perhaps for him to make the downpayment 
on a $45,000 house which he bought after be- 
ing elected Senator. 

GOP leaders no doubt wish that Sherman 
Adams could have been as adroit as NIXON 
in explaining away the Goldfine gifts. Adams 
was a cold performer in his appearance be- 
fore the Harris subcommittee, and his con- 
fession act didn’t click as the producers had 
hoped. His histrionic ineptitude no doubt 
means that President Eisenhower eventually 
will have to get a new “chief of staff” and 
that the country will, to some extent, get a 
new President. 


[The Lexington Herald of Monday, June 30, 
1958] 
Part or Your CONGRESSMAN’S Jon 

Congressmen, since the meeting of the 
first session after formation of the Union, 
have been called upon for favors by the 
folk “back home.” It is just part of their 
job and has been so accepted through the 
years. Therefore, it is somewhat surprising 
to read where some of the defenders of 
Sherman Adams try to cast doubt as to the 
wisdom or propriety of such congressional 
acts, and seek to place these congressional 
contacts with Federal agencies on an equal 
footing with those made by the Presidential 
assistant in behalf of his friend, Bernard 
Goldfine. 

These columnists, among whom David 
Lawrence is the most outspoken, endeavor 
to make it eppear that Congressmen who 
take up matters with Federal agencies in 
behalf of constituents are violating some 
code or regulation. Again we say, this is 
part of the Congressmen’s job and they soon 
will find that the folk back home are not 
interested in returning them to Washington 
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if they don’t heed their inquiries. The 
point the writers seem to miss—if they are 
not purposely trying to evade the issue in 
order to protect Mr. Adams—is that these 
requests from the home district are not 
accompanied by lavish gifts. 

Congressmen exert influence and there is 
no denying the fact that when they call 
upon a Federal agency for a report that the 
agency responds promptly—perhaps a little 
more readily than it would if the request 
came direct from the voter back home. Re- 
quests from Senators probably merit a little 
speedier action than those from Representa- 
tives. Requests from high officials, espe- 
cially those in the executive branch, un- 
doubtedly get speedier action than those 
from Senators. The “weight” implied in 
such requests varies according to the rank 
of the official making the request, 

A Congressman handles hundreds, many 
of them thousands, of such calls in the 
course of a year. If he decides he isn't in- 
terested in returning to Washington all he 
has to do is to begin ignoring these calls. 
Few expect or receive anything other than 
pledges of support for such services. Few, 
if any receive vicuna overcoats (even $200 
ones, the price to which David Lawrence 
now ascribes the 8700 Adams gift) $2,500 
hotel bills or $2,500 oriental rugs, on loan. 
If you want to ask your Congressman -for 
some favor don't be frightened by all this 


talk. Just don't send him anything for this 


service. You may embarrass him. 


Report on the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
No 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
to the people of Tennessee on the activi- 
ties of Congress during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It has been a 
most active session during which we 
have considered extremely important 
legislation. In my estimation, the Con- 
gress has fulfilled its responsibility to 
act in the public interest in almost every 
instance. Many of the bills considered 
here have been of direct concern to the 
people of my State and I want them to 
know of our efforts. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dran Fetenn: Now that Congress is ap- 
proaching adjournment, I want to write you 
about some of my impressions of this sec- 
ond session. And I also want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the comments, 
observations and recommendations many of 
you submitted which have been so helpful to 
me in these past months. 

TO MEET NEEDS OF NEW SPACE ACE 

The 85th Congress was the first to be faced 
with the challenges of the space age, her- 
alded by the launching of the satellites now 
circling above the earth. To meet the de- 
mands of this new era we are entering the 
Congress has responded by passing consid- 
erable major legislation which I feel was 
vitally necessary to guarantee our security 
and enable us to prepare adequately for our 
ever-enlarging responsibilities. 
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For example, I strongly supported the pas- 
sage of the defense tion plan, so 
clearly called for by the new needs of the 
space age in military and strategic planning. 
This act clarifies the chain of command, 
especially as it relates to the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense over the military 
departments, and it increases the size of the 
staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to 
facilitate strategio planning. A new posi- 
tion of Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering was created by the act, which 
also contains many other provisions designed 
to define powers and functions within the 
Department of Defense. As a Member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, I 
took an active role in the passage of this 
act, which should eliminate much of the 
wasteful competition between the services 
and make the entire defense organization 
and readiness of the Nation more adequate. 

Another move to meet the challenge of 
this era was made by Congress in creating 
a new agency to deal specifically with the 
development of a comprehensive program 
of research and operations in aeronautical 
and space sciences, The newly created Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion is to be a civilian controlled body deal- 
ing with the problems of space flight and 
the development of aircraft, missiles, and 
other space vehicles. This is Indeed a dra- 
matic step into the future, 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Congress further responded to the critical 
military problems by appropriating a record 
amount during peacetime for our defense. 
It became apparent to most of us that we 
were woefully weak in many areas of de- 
fense. As a member of the Special Defense 
Preparedness Subcommittee which investi- 
gated our military posture early in this ses- 
sion I became aware of a serious need for 
stepped-up defense activity. The budget for 
military affairs was designed to accomplish 
that task. $ 

We also followed the recommendations of 
the Cordiner Commission by raising the pay 
rates a minimum of 6 percent for almost all 
military personnel with over 2 years of serv- 
ice—a measure which should serve to at- 
tract and retain the capable men needed to 
staff.our Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, I have been encouraging pas- 
sage of the national defense education bill, 
which provides for a Federal scholarship 
and loan program to aid talented students 
to continue their education. This bill 
would also grant money to State agencies to 
factlitate the Improvement of science, math- 
ematics, and language teaching. I feel that 
this is a very much-needed program, but I 
want to assure you that it involves no Fed- 
eral infringement on local control of educa- 
tion. A modified form of this bill has 
passed the House and I am hopeful that the 
Senate will-act favorably on it before this 
session adjourns. 

FOREIGN AFPAIRS AND MUTUAL SECURITY 

In the field of foreign affairs, we passed two 
extremely important bills to which I gave 
my full support. The troubles in Latin 
America and the crisis In the Middle East 
underlined the vital need for full authoriza- 
tion of the mutual security program. The 
military and economic support provided un- 
der this act is one part of our attempt to 
meet the challenge of Russia's determination 
to wage wars of economic aggression com- 
bined with political subversion. This chal- 
lenge also pointed out the need for an effec- 
tive program for reducing barriers to trade. 
It is to the credit of Congress, I think, that 
a reciprocal trade program was renewed in 
the national interest. Expanding interna- 
tional trade promotes the best interests of 
our own country and advances the welfare 
and security of the free nations of the world. 
To achieve this end I gave my support and 
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vote to the bill which successfully extended 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

Another steppingstone to international 
Peace and security was the passage by the 
Senate of a resolution supporting the crea- 
tion of an expanded and more effective United 
Nations police force. In supporting this 
resolution it was my feeling that we must do 
everything possible to strengthen this vital 
agency which has done so much to promote 
the penceful solution of our international 
Problems. 

COMBATING THE RECESSION 


On the domestic scene, too, the second ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress faced important 
issues. Foremost among these was the reces- 

Sion. I proposed or supported several meas- 
Ures designed to stimulate business, restore 
Consumer confidence. and inject new stimuli 
into the economy. One bill which I cospon- 
sored is known as the Community Facilities 
Act. This act would expand the eligibility 
of projects for public facility loans under the 
Housing Act, It is designed to accelerate 
local public works programs, not by the old 
PWA approach, but through expanding the 
Capacity of local agencies of government to 
undertake projects through Federal loans. 
Such a program would be much faster than a 
Federal public works program and would not 
run up the huge Federal debt. This bill 
Passed the Senate but unfortunately did not 
Teceive the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is my sincere hope that this 
bill will receive the earliest possible recon- 
sideration and passage in the next session of 
Congress, 

Another important antirecesslon measure 
Was the law which authorizes loans to States 
that wish to extend their unemployment 
bencfit programs to persons who have ex- 
hausted their jobless pay. I sponsored a bill 
Which would have enlarged the benefits con- 
siderably and extended them over a longer 
Period of time, but unfortunately it was not 
accepted, I of course supported and voted 
for the bill that did pass. 

Other proposals met with more complete 
Success. These included the passage of a 
Major housing bill—which the President re- 
luctantly signed—to put new life into the 
Construction Industry. We felt that the 
Stimulation of housing was especially impor- 
tant because It does not take that industry 
long to tool up and get started, and further- 

‘More, it touches almost every community in 
the country and stimulates many related 

esses as well. An emergency housing 
bin was the first untlrecesslon measure 
Passed in 1958 and was followed by passage 
in the Senate of an omnibus housing bill. 
latter measure, I fear, may never get 
ough the House of Representatives owing 

to the lateness of the session. 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

During this session we also passed a bill 

Stepping up the great Federal-aid highway 
By accelerating the road construc- 
tion of this 41,000-mile system it is hoped 
t resultant demands for both men and 
Materinis will boost the economy. Under 
the samo principle we have urged the vari- 
dus Government departments, especially the 
Department of Defense to which most of the 
ey goes, to step up purchases and con- 
tracts for which money had previously been 
appropriu ted. 
ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUDCOMBITTTEE 


Much of my work this session has involved 

e Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman. Along with the 
Problem of the recession, our chief domestic 
Problem has continued to be inflation. I 
to ve continued to conduct hearings designed 
ni determine monopoly influence on the in- 
tionary spiral, especially with respect to 

ý nlatered prices. For a long time, by 
wens on the floor of the Senate and by 
tary the President, I have urged a volun- 
labor-management wage-pricg control 


program to avert the increase In steel prices, 
which will probably cause another round of 
inflation, depress the economy, further lower 
production, and add to unemployment. 
Since the recent steel-price increase, the 
committee has recommended again that the 
President exert strong leadership to maintain 
the price line. As yet he has done very 
little. This problem is extremely serious for 
both the public and the Government, and 
you may be assured that I will continue to 
work toward its solution, for what I consider 
to be the best interests of the Nation. 

I have also sponsored a bill to restrict 
unlawful price discriminations. The heart 
of this bill states that in effect a company 
cannot sell to retailers in the same market 
area at two different prices if the end result 
is a lessening of competition. The passage 
of this bill is considered a matter of eco- 
nomic life or death by thousands of small- 
business men. . 

As the best anti-inflatlonary measure at 
this point, I advocated a straight acrocs-the- 
board price cut at all levelse—manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing, If business 
were sufficiently stimulated by such a re- 
duction, Increased production would more 
than make up for the reduction in prices, 
and there would be no marked reduction in 
business profits. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

Other major legislation of interest in- 
cludos our activities in the labor fleld. We 
have responded to the disclosures of cor- 
ruption and abused trust and power in some 
unions by enacting measures which are in 
the interest of both labor and the public. 
No one is completely satisfied with these 
bills since opinions differ widely on the 


remedies required, but these bills have gone 


a long way in meeting the recommendations 
of the McClellan committee which has been 

into these abuses. Both Houses 
have approved a bill which requires man- 
agers of employee welfare funds to register 
these funds with the Department of Labor. 
In addition, they would be required to make 
annual financial reports and disclose the 
funds’ financial transactions to the public, 
The Senate has also passed a bill providing 
for the regulation of union elections and 
requiring union officers to file financial, or- 
ganizational and trusteeship information 
with the Secretary of Labor, This bill con- 
tains provisions for greater protection of 
the rights of Individual workers, the public, 
management and unions in their labor-man- 
agement relations. We are hopeful that 
this may receive House action this session, 

> RAILROADS 

As you know, our railroads have been 
suffering severe economic reverses in recent 
years. Many are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Congress recognized the importance of 
a strong communication and transportation 
system by passing a Transportation Act 
which provides some tax relief and financial 
and operational assistance to the rallroads. 
I strongly supported these measures and 
feel that the railroads will be restored to 
sound financial condition, 

THE 49TH STATE ADMITTED 

I am sure that all of you are happy with 
me to welcome into our Union the 49th State 
of Alaska. For many years I have sponsored 
and actively supported the admission of 
Alaska, which is truly deserving of state- 
hood. You may be interested to note that 
Alaska followed what is known as the Ten- 
nessce plan in electing two Senators who 
then petitioned Congress for admission, 
Tennessee had done the same thing just 
prior to its admission in 1796. 

Also approved this session was another 
overdue measure which provided an average 
10.1 percent increase in pay for all classified 
Government workers; white-collar workers 
in TVA. AEC, DIA, and other nonclassined 
agencies, including postal employees. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TENNESSEANS 

One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation, especially for Tennesseans, was the 
farm bill, Three attempts have been made 
in 1958 to write either basic or emergency 
farm legislation. The latest bill, which 
passed the Senate last month, provided 
farmers the choice of reductions in price 
Supports and eased production controls on 
cotton, or the present price- support pro- 
gram. It also contained provisions relating 
to corn, feed grains, and rice. I was cer- 
tainly not fully satisfied with this bill, but 
I supported it chiefly because of the emer- 
gency situation in cotton, and in consider- 
ation of the President's vetoes of previous 
farm bills. It is still not clear whether the 
House will act on farm legislation this ses- 
sion, but I am hopeful that it will. 

On the brighter side, I am glad to report 
that 25 counties in west and middle Ten- 
nessee were declared eligible to receive Farm- 
ers Home Administration emergency loans 
under & law passed this year. This law au- 
thorizes credit measures to meet emergency 
needs of farmers and small business due to 
excessive rainfall. 

In the last session of Congress the Senate 
passed a good and workable eelf-financing 
law for the TVA—a piece of must legislation. 
We are still anticipating House approval of 
this bill which would relieve TVA of the 
annual fight for appropriations, and will 
permit the planning of its power expansion 
on a much sounder basis. Incidentally spe- 
cific appropriations of interest to Tennes- 
seans included almost a million dollars for 
Cheatham lock and dam, over $10 million 
for Barkley Dam, and planning money for 
an important project at Melton Dam, just 
to mention some highlights. The Memphis 
Harbor project, for which $550,000 was al- 
located, has now recelyed funds for its com- 
pletion, 

Last the President vetoed the important 
appropriations bill which included the Mem- 
phis Federal Building and other matters of 
interest to our State. These were not among 
the provisions to which he objected, how- 
ever, and I am confident that these appro- 
priations will be approved this session, 

Other construction authorized included 13 
new armories and other military installa- 
tions in various localities throughout the 
State. There was also authorized a new 
metals and ceramics building at Oak Ridge 
which will greatly facilitate our research in 
atomic energy. Iam very hopeful that funds 
will be forthcoming for the construction of 
that building as well as for a permanent re- 
search building at Oak Ridge which was 
authorized in 1957. 

For some time I have tried to prevent the 
closing of Mallory Air Force Base at Mem- 
phis. The Air Force, however, has decided 
to close that Installation. I am endeavor- 
ing, and I am confident that I will be suc- 
cessful, to obtain funds for the modifica- 
tion of the Memphis General Depot in order 
that the Air Force motor vehicle function can 
be relocated there. The Air Force is sup- 
porting my efforts and they agree that it 
would be detrimental to the Air Force oper- 
ations to have this very efficient management 
team broken up by relocation. : 

The omnibus judgeship bill, which au- 
thorizes three new Federal Judges for Ten- 
nessee, has not yet been reportetl from the 
Judiciary Committee. A bill authorizing 1 
new judgeship each for the 3 grand divisions 
of Tennessee passed the Senate last year but 
failed in the House. to the lateness 
of the session, it is doubtful that it will 
be enacted this year although I have stressed 
the need for additional Judges over and over 
again. 


This has been a most sketchy PASA 
deed, but perhaps from these highll 
may be seen that this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress has been exceptionally busy one, 
despite its several disappointments. This 
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has been my 20th year as a Member of Con- 
gress and never in my experience have the 
challenges been greater than now, as we 
dramatically enter this new era, beset by 
the serious domestic and crucial foreign 
problems which call for responsibility, vi- 
sion, and imagination. 

If you desire more detailed Information 
write to me in Washington. 

I want to again express my appreciation 
for all the letters and suggestions I have 
received during the course of this session. 
Be assured that I will welcome your continu- 
ing interest and recommendations for the 
“new legislative session beginning next Jan- 


Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


‘ Sincerely, 


The United States Helped Arab 
Nationalism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Near East Report, a Washington letter 
on American policy in the Near East, in 
its August 1, 1958, issue contained an 
article headed: “The United States 
Helped Arab Nationalism.” This article 
appears to me to portray the United 
States as the one country which has 
aided Arab nationalism instead of the 
United States being portrayed as the vil- 
lain or enemy of Arab nationalism. It 
seems singularly appropriate at this 
time, when there is so much ferment 
in the Near East, that the historical 
background of the area be presented to 
the Members of the House; and I there- 
fore request that it be printed in the 
RECORD: 

ANALYSIS: THE UNITED STATES HELPED ARAB 
NATIONALISM 


Tt is difficult for the United States to come 
to terms with Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser 
because he does not really want to come to 
terms with the West. He profits by his anti- 
westernism. He gains popular acclaim by 
portraying America as the villain, the enemy 
of nationalism, the ally of the conservative 
past, and the exploiter of the fellahin. 

To this indictment, America owes neither 
assent nor apology. 

The truth is that Arab nationalism is in- 
debted to the United States. For if our coun- 
try had not entered World War I in 1917, 
thus Insuring the victory of the Allles, and 
if President Wilson had not insisted on self- 
determination for all peoples, the Ottoman 
Empire would have survived and the eight 
independent Arab states would not have 
come into existence. 

Few Arab nationalists today will acknowl- 
edge the decisive United States role in re- 
storing Arab independence, and if they are 
reminded of it they will insist that the 
United States then forfeited Arab friendship 
by supporting the creation of the State of 
Israel, Since the great majority of the na- 
tions of the world, including the U. S. S. R. 
as well as the United States, joined at the 
U, N. in recommending the establishment of 
Israel, it is always a mystery why the United 
States should be singled out by Arabs for 
special responsibility. 

Conversely, since the United Kingdom 
alone among the great powers refused to 
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support and implement the U. N. decision, it 
is a mystery why this pro-Arab attitude did 
not endear the British to the Arab world. 
But the fraudulent character of this prop- 
aganda is best exposed by the forgotten fact 
that the pioneer Arab nationalists who led 
the desert revolt were so eager for inde- 
pendence and so grateful to the West for 
assistance in driving out the Turks that they 
did not begrudge Palestine to the Jews. 


THEY ACCEPTED ZIONISM 
The romantic leader of the Arab awaken- 


ing, Lawrence of Arabia, accepted Zionism / 


and believed it would benefit the Arabs, 

The diplomatic uterature of the period 
documents Arab acquiescence, 

On January 3, 1919, with Lawrence as 
intermediary, the Emir Feisal, grandfather 
of the youthful king who was murdered in 
the Baghdad coup last July 14, signed an 
agreement with Dr. Chaim Weizmann by 
the terms of which the Arab Kingdom of 
the Hejaz accepted the Balfour Declaration. 
Two months later, Feisal wrote to Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter, who was then 
representing the Zionist_organization: 

“We Arabs, especially the educated among 
us, look with sympathy on the Zionist 
movement * * * We will wish the Jews a 
most hearty welcome home.” 

Thus, the British Royal Commission, in 
the historic 1937 report declared: 

“If King Hussein and the Emir Feisal 
secured their big Arab State, they would 
concede little Palestine to the Jews.” 

Indeed, there was every reason for the 
Arabs to aocept the Balfour Declaration 
which promised Palestine fully to the Jews 
because that declaration helped win World 
War I and helped the Arabs themselves to 
liberation. It may sound odd to today’s 
Arab nationalists, but Arab nationalism t- 
erally owed a debt to Zionism. 

Thus, the British Royal Commission wrote 
in 1937: 

“The fact that the Balfour Declaration 
was issued in 1917 in order to enlist Jewish 
support for the Allies and the fact that this 
support was forthcoming are not sufficiently 
appreciated in Palestine. The Arabs do not 
appear to realize in the first place that the 
present position of the Arab world as a 
whole is mainly due to the great sacrifices 
made by the Allied and Associated Powers in 
the war, and, secondly, that insofar as the 
Balfour Declaration helped to bring about 
the Allies’ victory, it helped to bring about 
the emancipation of all the Arab countries 
from Turkish rule. If the Turks and their 
German allies had won the war, it is im- 
probable that all the Arab countries except 
Palestine, would now have become or be 
about to become independent states.“ 


ARAB RESISTANCE 


Arab hopes for complete and swift inde- 
pendence were frustrated by both the British 
and the French. Feisal himself was ejected 
from the Syrian throne. Inside Palestine, 
Arab extremists resisted the implementa- 
tion of the Balfour Declaration and the 
League of Nations mandate with riots and 
strikes. With this, there began a long and 
tragic period of vacillation and appease- 
ment, during which Jewish rights to Pales- 
tine were whittled down by the mandatory 
power. 


The first partition in 1922 severed Trans- 


jordan from Palestine to provide a throne for 
Abdullah, as a consolation to wounded Arab 
pride. (One wonders whether Churchill 
would do it today.) Finally, by 1939, the 
abe ogg to the Jews was virtually nullified 

y the Palestine white paper, which all but 
closed Palestine’s doors to Jewish Immigra- 
tion and doomed uncounted numbers of 
Jews to death in Hitler's gas chambers and 
concentration camps. 

(History has 9 curious way of repeating 
itself. In a first reaction to the antiwest- 
ern coup in Baghdad, Senator RALPH FLAN- 
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pers, Republican, of Vermont, offered a 
1958 white paper. He took the Senate floor 
to urge cutting down Jewish tion 
into Israel by striking at American Jewish 
philanthropic support for refugee resettle- 
ment. How does Senator FLANDERS recon- 
cile his argument that American Jewish aid 
to Israel has caused Arab resentment with 
the impressive fact that West Germany has 
never suffered any setback in its growing 
relations with the Arab States, even though 
it is pouring almost a billion dollars into 
Israel for reparations?) - 

Despite its early disappointments, Arab 
nationallam overcame obstacles as the 
French and British withdrew and Arabs won 
independence in nine separate Arab States, 
But one must draw a distinction between 
the historic nationalism of the Hashemites 
and the form it takes under Nasser’s banner. 

Nasser wants to unite—and dominate— 
the entire Arab world. It is a bizarre twist 
of history that the great-grandson of Hussein, 
the leader of the Hejaz revolt, has fallen to 
assassins who struck him down in the name 
of Nasser g nationalism. 

A true nationalism respects the rights of 
all people to self-determination, Jews as 
well as Arabs, Iraqis as well as Egyptians, 
Lebanese as well as Saudi Arabians. This 
is consistent with the Wilsonian concept, 
but the imperialist would erase boundaries 
he impeaches as artificlal and obliterate 
sovercignties he derides as synthetic. 

Those who want to deal with Nasser must 
ask whether they accept the proposition 
that all Near East states are his rightful 
legacy and that none are entitled to assist- 
ance in defense of their integrity. How can 
they be sure that the Syrians are resigned 
to their annexation? Or that Iraq must 
be written off? Is Arab “unity” an instru- 
ment for subjugation? 

To embrace Nasserism because we are the 
friend of Arab nationalism is to say that 
we must put up with juvenile delinquency 
because we love our children, 


PRESSURE ON ISRAEL 


Although Israel is now one of the few 
Near East states firmly committed to the 
West and, despite its size, a redoubtable 
source of strength for the free world, Arab 
propagandists have now opened an all-out 
campaign to make her the scapegoat for 
western reverses. This is an obvious prel- 
ude to pressure on Israel to make conces- 
sions to the Arabs and thus placate Nasser, 
a tactic reminiscent of the craven responses 
of European statesmen to the rise of nazism 
in the 1930's. 

Responsible western statesmen are not 
likely to collaborate in any such disrep- 
utable and perverse program. Yet the mood 
of panic, engendered by a train of adversity, 
can lead to suicide pacts, 


NURI AS-SAID’S TESTAMENT 


This propaganda will gather impetus 
from an article in Life magazine written by 
‘Nuri as-Said before his death. In this 
“testament,” the late Iraq Prime Minister 
damns Israel for western setbacks and com- 
plains that “Americans seem incapable of 
comprehending the profoundly bitter, even 
, pathological attitude of the Arabs toward 
the Jews of Israel.” He concedes that this 
is perhaps “an ugly thing but it is basic to 
the seeming Arab compulsion to flirt with 
suicide.” 

Yet nelther the creation of Israel nor its 
policies figured in the pro-Nasser coup in 
Iraq or the siege of Lebanon. Neither 
nor Zionism was an issue. The pro-Nasser 
campaigns in both countries are assaults— 
not on Zionism or Israel—but on Western 
imperialism, military moves in the o 
struggle of totalitarianism against democracy: 

In his youth Nuri as-Said, like his fellow | 
nationalists, Lawrence and Feisal, was ready 
at Paris in 1919 to accept a Jowlrh Palestine. 
But that has generally been forgotten, and In 
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later years no Arab leader was more implac- 
able in his persistent demands for conces- 
sions to appease the Arabs, Alone among the 
Arab States, Iraq refused to sign an armistice 
agreement with Israel. All last year he cam- 
palgned in London and Washington demand- 
ing slices of Israel to prove that he was a 
true Arab patriot—not so much because he 
hated Israel but because he was under attack 
for his prowestern policies, and he needed 
anti-Zionism as a shield against the frenetic 
Catro radio, 

It is the West—not Israel—that is the 
Primary target of Nasser. 

WHERE DOES HISTORY BEGIN? 


Nevertheless, there are some pundits who 
are obsessed with the view that if there were 
no Israel the Near East would be a vast oasis 
Of peace, Invariably these historians begin 
their chronicle of current developments in 
1948 with the establishment of Israel. 

One might reply with equal force that 
Western dimculties in the area began, not 
with the establishment of Israel, but with the 
demonstration of the weakness and infirmity 
of the West when it failed to defend Israel 
from Arab’ aggression and subsequently 
tolerated and condoned the Arabs’ refusal 
to make peace. 

Typical of the propagandists who seek to 
blame Israel is Dorothy Thompson, former 
head of AFME, who syndicated a bitter attack 
in her newspaper column on July 28. That 
column distorts the record and impugns the 
integrity of former President Harry S. Tru- 
man and former Gov. Thomas E. Dewey who, 


Miss Thompson charges, supported Israel in 


1948 because they were vying for votes. One 
might enter a point-by-point rebuttal but 
Perhaps the best answer to her (and Senator 
ERs) is written in the passionate words 
Miss Thompson herself uttered to a huge 
Gathering in Madison Square Garden on 
21. 1944. These are some of the state- 
ments Miss Thompson made: : 

“A people without a homeland of their 
Own la doomed. * * * A 

“From one end of Europe to another, Jews 
sit down and weep, aye they weep, because 
they remember Zion. And I say: Their 
Word should go out through all the earth 
and their cry to the end of the world. And 
there should be no speech and language 
where their voice is not heard. 

“The opponents of Zionism are hypocrites. 

ey oppose the Jewish homeland on be- 
half of the Arabs. Very well, then. What 

tian country, however underpopulated, 
48 prepared to receive all who come? 

“The brutal truth is that the only 
Spot * + here Jewish refugees 
Were received * * * as assets and not liabil- 
itles—is Palestine. * * * And have they a 
right to be there? 

“To whom anyhow does this earth belong? 
* > * Dhave no patience with the argument 
that Palestine belongs“ to the Arabs, be- 
Cause they are the original settlers there, 
Which by the way, is very dubious. 

"The Near East was once a great center of 
Civilization. * * + Only in our own times 
Could this land be redeemed. * * * But in 
the whole Near East only one people have 
done it—and that is the Jews of Zion. * * * 

ey are taking nothing from the Arabs, 

are giving the most essential thing 
there is. © For they are saving and re- 
Creating the land. 

“If all the Jews of Europe should settle in 
Palestine and its surroundings and do what 

© Original stonebreakers and builders of 

© soll have done, there would not be fewer 
tnd poorer Arabs but more and richer Arabs 
ic the Near East. * * The earth belongs to 
ts lovers and creators.” 

Perhaps Governor Dewey listened to her 
Aran that night. Perhaps Harry Truman, 
in & Senator, heard their echoes in Wash- 

Bton. They agreed with her then—as 

Most Americans who favored the resto- 
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ration of Israel. Why does she now attempt 
to discredit their good faith—the sincerity of 
many other great American leaders—merely 
because she changed her mind? 

WHERE DO WE GO? 

But post mortems serve little purpose un- 
less they help answer the question: Where 
do we go from here? One fact emerges 
from the foregoing recital. For 40 years the 
weak thread of appeasement runs unevenly 
through the fabric of our policy and the 
slightest stress or strain rips it apart. 

The West has never confronted the Arabs 
of the Near East with the fundamental fact 
that those who claim rights must discharge 
their correlative obligations. 

The West has tended to excuse and Indulge 
Arab aggression, whether it is directed 
against Jew or brother Arab, whether it is 
direct attack or indirect subversion, The 
Arabs have never been presented with an 
open challenge which summons them to 
comply with the U. N. Charter and to make 
peace, 

Little wonder that the Arabs have con- 
vinced themselves that Israel can and will be 
destroyed. This attitude is one of the basic 
causes of instability In the region, 

Nor is there doubt that Israel's danger will 
grow when the time comes for western forces 
to withdraw from Lebanon and Jordan. The 
existing security shield will be gone. Arab 
hostility will be fanned, for Israel, a symbol 
of western civilization in the region, will be 
& special target, It will be the residuary 
legatee of all the hatred that has been incited 
against the United States and the United 
Kingdom in connection with recent troop 
movements. 

It would be logical under the circum- 
stances to fortify Israel both by firm guaran- 
tles as well as by material assistance to en- 
able her to strengthen her economy and her 
defense capacity. Someday the great pow- 
ers may produce an arms embargo for the 
Near East, but we are a long way from It, 
and until that day comes every democratic 
friend of the West should be equipped to de- 
fend itself. 7 

Finally, the United States commitment to 
Israel should be spelled out in language that 
is understandable to everyone, including 
Nasser. We have just extended new com- 
mitments to the Baghdad Pact powers. 
There is no reason why we should hesitate 
to offer a firm guaranty to Israel, While the 
United States intervention in Lebanon was 
obviously reassuring, for it demonstrated 
that our country is ready to honor its com- 
mitments, an explicit guaranty to Israel is 
needed not merely to reassure the Israelis 
but to deter Nasser and every other Arab 
leader. Collective security relies on deter- 
rence as well as intervention. It is the road 


to peace. 4 


H. R. 9020 
SPEECH 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee has 
brought up H. R. 9020 under suspension 
of the rules to prevent the amendments 
which would convert an unsatisfactory 
and inadequate bill into a bill worthy 
to be passed by this distinguished body. 

If it were not in the closing days of 
the session, I would urge my colleagues 
to vote against the Agriculture Commit- 
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tee in this instance. But to vote against 
it now would undoubtedly kill the bill 
this year. H. R. 9020 was granted an 
open rule months ago and could have 
been properly amended to make it cor- 
respond to S. 1356 which was passed by 
the Senate. 

H. R. 9020 will continue a mistake 
made in 1921 when the Congress was per- 
suaded by the lobbyists for the Big Five 
meatpackers to allow the packers to es- 
cape the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

No other segment of the food industry 
has ever been able to remove itself from 
FTC control. This has been a tremen- 
dous advantage to a few large packers 
which dominate the meat industry. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
never carried out its responsibility to 
prevent unfair competition or monopo- 
listic acts in the merchandising of prod- 
ucts sold by meatpackers. As a result 
the two largest companies have been 
permitted to retain most of the monoply 
powers they had established prior to 
1920. 

In 1947 the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission reported that Armour & Co. had 
more assets than all the independent 
packers in the United States combined. 
This was also true for Swift & Co. 

Last year Swift sales exceeded $2,500,- 
000,000 and Armour sales amounted to 
approximately $2 billion. These giant 
concerns, without effective FTC regula- 
tion to prevent unfair competition have 
vi able to injure their small compe- 

tors. 8 

This high degree of economic concen- 
tration without regulation of trade prac- 
tices has also worked against the best 
interests of livestock producers and con- 
sumers of meat. 

The Department of Agriculture lacks 
the enforcement staff and the incentive 
to prevent unfair competition in meat 
merchandising. The Department works 
closely with the meatpackers and de- 
pends on their cooperation to provide 
market news information and other im- 
portant data essential to the Depart- 
ment’s programs. Enforcement action 
against the packers would apparently 
jeopardize to some extent the friendly 
relationship that now exists and has al- 
ways existed between the big packers 
and the Department of Agriculture. 

This relationship undoubtedly explains 
why the Secretary of Agriculture has not 
issued a cease-and-desist order against 
a meatpacker to prevent unfair trade 
practices in the merchandising of packer 
products since 1938. 

The Senate considered H. R. 9020 as a 
substitute for the O'Mahoney-Watkins 
bill, S. 1356. ‘That body properly re- 
jected H. R. 9020 by an overwhelming 
nonpartisan vote because H. R. 9020 
seeks to retain exclusive jurisdiction and 
control over the wholesaling of meat in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senate bill, on the other hand, 
would share jurisdiction between the 
Agriculture Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission. N 

I will vote for H. R. 9020 only because 
legislation is necessary this year and be- 
cause all logic points to an agreement in 
the House-Senate conference that would 
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include concurrent jurisdiction. Any 
agreement in conference which falls 
short of concurrent jurisdiction should 
be emphatically rejected by the House, 


Venture for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


EON. JOHN V. BEAMER- 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
materialistic times, it is heartening to 
have evidence that other and more last- 
ing values are being considered. On a 
previous occasion, I inserted in the REC- 
orp an article describing the venture for 
victory program being conducted by Tay- 
lor University, Upland, Ind. 

Recently, I received a newsletter re- 
porting on this Christian venture of a 
group of devoted young men. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this news- 
letter in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

VENTURE FOR Vicrory NEWSLETTER JULY 24, 
1958, SINGAPORE 


We had just finished a basketball game in 
Saigon, the southernmost city of the China 
Seas and the key and gateway to much of 
Red China's expansion program, when the 
news came; “American Marines have landed 
in Turkey to aid in the Lebanon crisis.” 
Radios and newspapers blared stories, “Is 
this the beginning of the end?“ Tenseness 
and fear reigned among the people of this 
Oriental nerve center. There was no peace 
and security in Saigon—except—in the hearts 
and lives of those few Christians who knew 
the peace that passeth understanding 
through faith in Christ our Lord. Yes, even 
that night there were some new believers in 
this war-torn area who knew that what they 
had experienced within was greater than 
that about them—even war. Vietnam offered 
us the challenge to make, Christ known in a 
country that had the 1 number of Chris- 
tians of any place we have ever visited. But 
those that we met, ministered unto our lives 
even though we had come to bring the good 
news of salvation to those who had not yet 
heard or believed. Highlight of the work 
here was with the Army of Vietnam and a 
special game against the American Army 
team with an opportunity to preach to the 
officers and men stationed in Saigon. The 
attendance and decisions were not impres- 
sive in numbers, but each member left feel- 
ing God's blessing upon those few precious 
days in Vietnam. 

Singapore has a Communist mayor. Over 
half the population is under 25 years of age. 
It is the most cosmopolitan city we have 
ever visited. Tonight in the service we had 
Chinese, Malayan, Dutch, Germans, Syrians, 
Jews, Indians, British, Eurasians, Indonest- 
ans, and Americans. What ls there about 
this man Christ that could be such a com- 
mon denominator for this group as well as 
their Savior? This answer can only be found 
in His love, His power, and His concern for 
us. Two young Buddhists came to the Lord; 
also a Chinese scholar, a clerk, a public ac- 
countant, etc, This has ali come to pass be- 
cause you have prayed for a group of basket- 
ball players and the Lord has guided and 
blessed their testimonies. One rule we saw 
displayed for young Communists was this: 
“Be untiring in your exhortations.” The 
team members have had a combined total 
of 50 meetings plus 14 ball games in 10 days. 
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When we prayed with one young ‘man at 
12:30 a. m., we saw the blessings of unt ir- 
ing exhortation of Hu word. 

Here in Singapore we are playing in the 
Happy World. It is a big amusement park 
and adjoining the stadium is a huge taxi 
dance where hoodlums and prostitutes hang 
out. Magy of the Christians will not come 
to this area. We have not refused to play 
here because this is the area where the 
Gospel is needed. These people would never 
go to a church * * this is definitely 
reaching the unreached. I cannot imagine 
Christ not talking to the woman at the well. 
When we saw many of these youth at the 
decision meeting following the game 
His words “neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin no more,” were real again. 

Now we are on our way to Kuala Lumper 
in the Malaya Federation. It is positively 
against the law here to witness or preach to 
a Moslem. For the first time in history they 
have waived this law in the stadium when 
the basketball team presents its halftime 
program. Unusual opportunities, challeng- 
ing people—again a great and effectual door 
has been opened. We believe that His word 
will not return void but will accomplish the 
purpose wherefore it is sent. 

The team has played 52 games and last 
night beat the best in Singapore 100-55. 
The total attendance is approaching 200,000 
and every boy is well and busy with his 
responsibilities. Today at noon I addressed 
the Singapore Rotary Club with 200 men 
(including two Ambassadors) present repre- 
senting 24 countries. One was from Japan 
and the other from East Germany. One 
stated to me, “The sincerity of your message 
assures me that there is still hope.” This 
hope is not in bombs, not in education, but 
in Him who sald, “My peace I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” This is the message being given 
forth by the Venture for Victory basketball 
team * * we, are your ambassadors of 
peace here in the Orient—playing, preaching, 
praying for His peace to reign in the hearts 
of men. 

For the cause of causes. 

Don J. ODE. 
Director, Venture for Victory. 


Psychopolitics, the Basic Communist 
Tactic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include two additional articles by 
that great patriot, George Todt, of the 
North Hollywood, Calif., Valley Times. 
These articles outline the basic Com- 
munist tactic, psychopolitics, and should 
awaken all America to this grave threat. 
[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 

Times of Wednesday, July 30, 1958] 
How COMMUNISTS EXPANDED 

“There is treachery, O Ahaziah."-—II Kings 
IX: 23. 

The balance of an infamous address made 
by Berla to American traitors at Lenin Uni- 
versity in 1936, as reported by ex-Communist 
Kenneth Goff in his book Brainwashing 
which was commenced in this column yes- 
terday, concludes as follows: 

“Psychopolitics is a solemn charge, With 
it you can erase our enemies as insects. 
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You can cripple the efficiency of leaders by 
striking Insanity into their families through 
the use of drugs. You can wipe them away 
with testimony as to their insanity. By our 
technologies you can even bring about in- 
sanity itself when they seem too resistive. 

“You can change their loyalties by psy- 
chopolitics. Given a short time with a psy- 
chopolitician you can alter forever the 
loyalty of a soldier in our hands or a states- 
man or a leader in his own country, or you 
can destroy his mind. 

“However, you labor under certain dan- 
gers. It may happen that remedies for our 
treatments may be discovered. It may hap- 
pen that a public hue and cry may arise 
agianst mental healing. It may thus occur 
that all mental healing might be placed in 
the hands of ministers and be taken out of 
the hands of our psychologists and psychia- 
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.trists. But the capitalistic thirst for con- 


trol, capitalistic inhumanity and a general 
public terror of insanity can be brought to 
guard against these things. 

But should they occur, should independ- 
ent researchers actually discover means to 
undo psychopolitical procedures, you must 
not rest, you must not eat or sleep, you 
must not stint one tinest bit of available 
money to campaign against it, discredit it, 
strike it down, and render it void. For by 
an effective means all our actions and re- 
searches could be undone. 

“In a capitalistic state you are aided on 
all sides by the corruption of the philosophy 
of man and the times, You will discover 
that everything will aid you in your cam- 
paign to seize, control, and use all mental 
healing to spread our doctrine and rid us 
of our enemies within their own borders. 

“Use the courts, use the judges, use the 
Constitution of the country, use its medical 
societies and its laws to further our ends. 
Do not stint in your labor in this direction. 
And when you have succeeded you will dis- 
cover that you can now effect your own leg- 
islation at will and you can, by careful or- 
ganization of healing societies, by constant 
campaign about the terrors of society, by 
pretense as to your effectiveness make your 
capitalist himself, by his own appropriations, 
finance a large portion of the quiet Com- 
munist conquest of the Nation. 

“By psychopolitics create chaos. Leave A 
nation leaderless. Kill our enemies. And 
bring to earth, through communism, the 
greatest peace man has ever known. Thank 
you.” 

That's what the man sald, I will leave it 
to my readers to determine how prophetic 
some of his words may have turned out to 
be by this time. Incredible, isn't it? 

However, students of contemporary his- 
tory need look no further back into the 
pages turned by old father time than the 
military debacles of such erstwhile strong 
nations as France in 1940 and China in 1948 
to see the fatal effects of quisling penetra- 
tion in modern and machiavellian Trojan 
horse operations by 20th century exponents 
of the art of total war. ) 

Neyer before has any allen philosophy of 
human mistreatment gained so much land 
and population for itself at such a low price 
as has the imperialistic Soviet Empire—al- 
most without firing a short as it were. How 
have the barbaric and inhuman Communists 
managed to succeed beyond their wildest 
dreams in the beginning? Who would ever 
have dreamed that the nondescript band of * 
human scavengers, which took over mother 
Russia in 1917 would dominate nearly half 
the world just 40 years later? And hold 
the balance of mankind in terror at the 
same moment? 

What has happened to us? 

The only honest answer to this pertinent 
question must Ile in the persistent methods 
of infiltration used against us by the athe- 
istic and amoral Communist hordes. They 
have not beaten us to any large extent upon 
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the field of battle, so the answer has to lie 
elsewhere. We might as well face it: they 
have somehow very cunningly managed to 
infiltrate themselves, to our vast detriment, 
within the highest levels of Government and 
internal affairs. 

That this happened to the United States 
in World War II is documented.in Elizabeth 
Churchill Brown’s famous book, The Enemy 
at His Back, a Bookmaijer publication, Like 
Goff, Mrs. Brown—who is the writer-wife of 
columnist Constantine Brown, incidentally— 
evinces no naive surprise that our Govern- 
Ment and most-prized institutions are the 
serious objects of Communist espionage and 
infiltration. Just the contrary. What is 
truly amazing is the typical American re- 
action that such things can't happen here. 
Cloak-and-dagger stuff, you know. 

What do you think your reaction might 
be after reading these two eye-opening books 
for yourself? Why not try it and find out? 
[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 

Times of July 30, 1958] 
*PSYCHOPOLITICS’ OF THE COMMUNISTS 

“As saith the proverb of the Ancients, 
Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked. — 
I Samuel, XXIV. 13. 2 

“The stupidity and narrowness of nations 
Not blessed with Russian reasoning," says the 
official U. S. S. R. textbook on psychopolitics, 

has caused them to rely upon practices 
which are, today, too ancient and outmoded 
for the heroic pace of our time. And in view 
of the tremendous advance of Russian cul- 
ture in the feld of mental technologies, be- 
Sun with the glorious work of Pavlov and car- 
rled forward so ably by later Russians, it 
Would be strange that an art and science 
Would not evolve totally devoted to the alin- 
ing of loyalties and extracting the obedience 
Of indlyiduals and multitudes. 

“Thus we see that psychopolitical proce- 
dures are a natural outgrowth of practices 
as old as man, practices which are current 
in every group of men throughout the world. 

us, in psychological procedures, there is 
no ethical problem, since it is obvious and 
evident that man is always coerced against 
his will to the greater good of the State, 
Whether by economic means or indoctrina- 
tion into the wishes and desires of the State. 

Basically, man is an animal. He is an 
animal which has been given a civilized 
veneer. Man is a collective animal, grouped 
together for his awn protection before the 
threat of the environment. Those who £0 
group and control him must then have in 
their possession specialized techniques to di- 
rect the vagaries and energies of the animal 
man toward greater efficiency in the accom- 
Plishment of the goals of the State. 

“Psychopolitics, in one form or another, 

long been used in Russia, but the sub- 

ject is all but unknown outside the borders 
of our Nation, save only where we have 
Carefully transplanted our information and 
where it is used for the greater good of the 
Nation, 

The definition of psychopoltics follows: 

Psychopolitics is the art and science of 
asserting and maintaining dominion over 
the thoughts and loyalties of individuals, 
omcers, bureaus, and masses, and the con- 
Quest of enemy nations through mental 

ing. ee 

“The strength and power of psychopolitics 
cannot be overestimated, particularly when 
Used in a nation decayed by pseudointel- 
lectualism, where exploitation of the masses 
Combines readily with psychopolitical ac- 
tions, and particularly where the greed of 
Capiltalistic or monarchial regimes has al- 
ready brought about an overwhelming: in- 
Cldence of neurosis which can be employed 
as the groundwork for peychopolitical action 
ana a psychopolitical corps. 

It is part of your mission, student, to 
Prevent psychopolitical activity to the detri- 
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ment of the Russian state, just as it is your 
mission to carry forward in our Nation and 
outside it, if you are so assigned, the missions 
and goals of psychopolitics.” 

Elsewhere in this arresting book, T found 
such quotations from Bolshevik sources as 
the following: 5 

In this time of unlimited weapons, and 
in national antagonisms, where atomic war 
with capitalistic powers is, possible, psycho- 
politics must act efficiently as never before. 

“Any and all programs of psychopolitics 
must be increased to aid and abet the ac- 
tivities of other Communist agents through- 
out the nation in question. 

“The failure of psychopolitics’ might well 
bring about the atomic bombing of the 
motherland. 

“If psychopolitics succeeds in its mission 
throughout the capitalistic nations of the 
world, there will never be an atomic war, 
for Russia will have subjugated all her ene- 
mies. : 

“Communism has already spread across 
one-sixth of the inhabited world. Marxist 
doctrines have already penetrated the re- 
mainder. An extension of the Communist 
social order is everywhere victorious. The 
spread of communism has never been by 
force of battle, but by conquest of the mind. 
In psychopolitics we have refined this con- 
quest to its last degree. 

“The psychopolitical operative must suc- 
ceed for his success means a world of peace, 
His failure might well mean the destruction 
of the civilized portions of Earth by atomic 
power in the hands of capitalistic madmen, 

“The end thoroughly justifies the means. 
The degradation of populaces is less inhuman 
than thelr destruction by atomic fission, for 
to an animal who lives only once, any life 
is sweeter than death. 

“The end of war is the control of a con- 
quered people, If a people can be conquered 
in the absence of war, the end of war will 
have been achieved without the destruction 
of war. A worthy goal. 

“The psychopolitician has his reward in 
the nearly unlimited control of populaces, 
in the uninhibited exercise of passion, and 
the glory of the Communist conquest over 
the stupidity of the enemies of the people.” 

I bave quoted the above at length because 
I believe that no American citizen can reveal 
more effectively to his countrymen as to 
the nature of their enemy and just what they 
are facing presently on the world stage—and 
perhaps here at home as well—than the 
words which have emanated from the Rus- 
sians themselves in this case. 

This revealing insight comes at an appro- 
priate moment—just as we are about to be 
hurled into a new summit conference with 
the masters of psychopolitics. Can we trust 
them? 


News of the “Nautilus” Is Needed 
Sedation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, coming at 
a time when the nerves of this Nation 
are frayed from the harangue of those 
who are so committed to the belief that 
all is wrong with the United States, that 
we are outdistanced and outclassed by 
our potential enemies; the news, I should 
say the greatest news in these cold war 
years, of the Nautilus opens a new era, 
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should give great confidence and hope 
to all Americans. Greater than the Rus- 


ing the administration to task about 
our lack of positive leadership today, 
and then to praising Soviet Russia to- 
morrow, may eyen quiet for a spell. It 
has puzzled many of us just how intel- 
ligent people could pose as opposing 
communism with one hand, and praising 
Soviet Russta with the other, could hope 
to make friends and infiuence people. 
Yet, for days, months, yes, and weary 
years this seems to be what has been 
happening. Boldly declaiming against 
communism, then following through by 
belittling everything that is American, 
and showing up the greatness of Soviet 
Russia, and expecting that our people, 
the products of our decadent capital- 
ism and our outmoded American school 
system are falling so rapidly and so 
disastrously behind Russia; and appar- 
ently feeling that they would be ac- 
cepted as true advocates of freedom and 
the rights of little people. 

I am thinking today how early in the 
administration of President Eisenhower 
they insisted on what we then termed 
a “One hundred and thirty wing Air 
Force.” ‘That was when we used the 
old conventional World War U type 
planes. This same criticism of falling 
behind in our defenses was used. Sup- 
pose we had followed their thinking and 
stockpiled planes of that vintage. What 
value would they be today? Then later 
they pressured for us to try to match 
Russia sub-for-sub in the old-type sub- 
marine. Had we done this, what value 
would those old, clumsy, slow, only able 


to submerge for a few hours and lim- 


ited mileage be worth to us today? Now 
we are told, as of this time, perhaps 
20 vessels like the Nautilus, ready and 
waiting under the ice cap, would en- 
able us to keep the peace of the world, 
with only such other defenses as we 
have in being today. Hail, Nautilus, 
and our highest compliments to those 
who have made her possible. Hail, also 
to the administration that has not been 
panicked by our “wavering Willies,” who 
ostensibly oppose communism while 
praising Russia; who pose as patriots 
and at the same time try to discredit 
and change everything that is tradition- 
ally American. 

The column, The Nautilus Opens a 
New Era, by David Lawrence, which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of August 11, is timely and I believe 
of interest, and I am pleased to include 
it herewith: 

Tux NAUTILUS OPENS A New EnA— Pot An FEAT, 
Barinc RUSSIAN HEARTLAND TO MISSILES, 
SEEN MAJOR Untrep States BLOW 

(By David Lawrence) 

The United States Navy has done it again, 
It has revolutionized strategic warfare in the 
world today, as it has done several times In 


past history. 
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For while the sputniks whirl around in 
far-off space, their military value in relation 
to a precise target still much in doubt, it 
has been demonstrated that the atom-pow- 
ered submarine, with its capacity to fire 
siles, can become a major deterrent to war 
itself. i 

Most people who since school days have 
become accustomed to remember maps that 
sparate the hemispheres do not realize that 
the borders of Soviet Russia lie across the 
top of the world and are bounded by a stretch 
of nearly 3,000 miles of the Arctic Ocean 
which in turn is accessible from both the 
Atlantic and Pacific sides of North America, 
This geographical circumstance means that 
Soviet Russia is now vulnerable to attack by 
missile-carrying submarines which can fire 
into her heartland and reach almost any city 
therein with atomic weapons. 

The North Pole, pivotal point for the 
plane-carrying bombs of the United States 
Strategic Air Force that can go across the 
Arctic directly to Soviet Russia, now be- 
comes also the rendezvous of American sub- 
marines hiding under the big ice cap in the 
polar seas. 

The latest exploit by the Nautilus—which 
cruised submerged from Hawali by way of 
the Bering Sea along the coast of Alaska, 
“then traversed the Arctic under the ice to 
& point beyond Greenland and, still sub- 
merged, headed this week for Great Brit- 
ain—is startling in its military implications. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
tremendous significance militarily of what 
has just happened is to quote from a copy- 
righted interview published recently In U. S. 
News & World Report—cleared by the Navy 
Department—in which Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, sometimes called the “father of the 
atomic submarine,” said: 

“A large number of these missile 
nuclear submarines should be kept continu- 
ously at sea, submerged anywhere we want— 
many of them hiding under the Polar ice 
cap. They would constitute a fleet-in-being 
ready for immediate use at any time. 

“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country—even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States—he knows that in- 
evitably he himself will also be destroyed, 
because we will have these submerged mis- 
slle-launching bases where he cannot pre- 
vent them from firing on him. So this 
missile-carrying submarine may turn out td 
be a real deterrent to war.” 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 

“Consider the problem from the enemy's 
point of view. He can do something about 
missile bases which we or our Allies may 
haye on land. He can sabotage them or 
overrun them, or he can fire missiles at 
them. But suppose these bases are some- 
where in the ocean? Or hidden under the 
Polar icecap? How is he going to find them 
under millions of square miles of polar ice- 
cap?” i 

The Admiral pointed out that the United 
States has a total of 22 nuclear-powered 
submarines that either have been built or 
have been authorized and that the last 3 
Authorized by Congress will carry Polaris- 
type 1,500-mile missiles. This is a -nonair- 
breathing rocket which has not yet been 
fully developed. But the Regulus-type 
rocket—which is air-breathing and can be 
fired from submarines surfacing at night— 
the Admiral said, are operational right now. 

Thus seapower—long the bulwark of our 
offense and defense—joins airpower in the 
development of strategic concepts which, 
while designed primarily for use in war, can 
really serve to maintain world peace, For 
the history of international behavior has 
shown that, where one major power or alli- 
ance of powers has a military advantage, it 
can use its potential to secure respect for 
its words of diplomacy and thereby preserve 
peace, 
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America today, by reason of what the Nau- 
tilus has accomplished, is in a position once 
more to talk from strength. This deterrent 
power, emerging in an era of irresponsible 
dictatorships—which overnight might have 
pushed the world to the brink of war—can 
be halled as an epochal occurrence, 


The Untold Story Behind Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
issues of life where many men act and 
react on the basis of emotion, fear, or 
hatred, those who urge the counsels of 
reason, understanding, justice, and law 
and order frequently find themselves at- 
tacked and reviled by the extremists. 
But their wisdom, integrity, and raw 
courage in speaking up for those basic 
processes of a democratic society and of 
representative government are a part of 
the cement that holds the American 
structure of freedom together despite 
the pressures and strains that assault it. 

Harry S. Ashmore, executive editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette, which was this 
year awarded a Pultizer prize for meri- 
torious public service, and who per- 
sonally received another Pulitzer award 
for his editorial writing, clearly merits 
recognition for such service, not -only 
from his journalistic peers, but also 
from many others. Mr. Ashmore has 
contributed to the June issue of Harper's 
magazine another thought-provoking 
article, entitled “The Untold Story Be- 
hind Little Rock.” In it he calls atten- 
tion to the failures of the press and 
other means of communication to bring 
to the American people the full picture 
of the significant developments leading 
up to and following the highly publicized 
events of last fall in Little Rock. 

Because following this June there will 
be another September, and because what 
Mr. Ashmore has said in this article to 
his news colleagues also has an urgent 
meaning for public officlalsk—who have 
an even greater duty to inform the peo- 
ple and preserve justice, law, and order— 
I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Ashmore be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the manuscript will 
run to approximately three pages of the 
Recorp, at a cost of 8243. 

I ask that the article be printed, the 
cost notwithstanding. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE EASY CHAM—THE UNTOLD Story BEHIND 
LrrrLe Rock 


(By Harry S. Ashmore, 1958 Pulitzer prize- 
s winner) 

The executive editor of the Arkansas Ga- 
zette and author of Epitaph for Dixie— 
widely acclaimed as the best of recent books 
about the South—examines the failure of 
our press, TV, and radio to report what 
really happened in his city. His paper won 
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a Pulitzer prize this year for meritorious 
public service and Mr, Ashmore himself re- 
celyed another for his editorials during the 
Little Rock crisis. 

For some months now I have served, in 
addition to my other duties, as something of 
a public monument, a sight to be seen by 
distinguished visitors on safari to darkest 
Arkansas. They still come in a seemingly 
endless stream to view the scene of the bat- 
tie of Little Rock—small, brown men from 
the Orient, lady parliament members from 
Norway, earnest students from eastern uni- 
versities, pipe-smoking professors of sociol- 
ogy, ecclesiastics of every rank and denom- 
ination, and journalists without number. 
They go, usually, to look upon the site of 
Faubus’ charge and Eisenhower's envelop- 
ment, visit the Governor in his marble sanc- 
tuary, and come finally to what a friend of 
mine has termed, inaccurately, I hope, Ash- 
more’s tomb. 

These visitations often provide unique in- 
tellectual exercise. It is stimulating, at 
least, to discuss, through a French inter- 
preter, the States rights doctrine of John ©. 
Calhoun with a Japanese professor of Eu- 
ropean literature. But I encounter a beset- 
ting frustration, too. With only rare excep- 
tlons the visitors—domestic no less than 
foreign—come with an Image of Little Rock 
firmly fixed in their minds, an image fash- 
ioned by the millions of words sprayed 
through the communications mediums since 
the balloon went up last September, And 
I doubt that the image is perceptibly altered 
even when they gaze upon a qulet, attractive 
city built upon tree-clad hills where civilized 
people still go about their ordinary business 
without visible trepidation. 

There is, of course, good reason why Little 
Rock has become a symbol that arouses 
strong emotions among people everywhere in 
the world. Events have made the very name 
of the city a battle cry for those on both 
sides of the great moral issue that has di- 
vided this Nation through most of its his- 
tory, and still divides it. “Remember Little 
Rock“ proclaims the great seal that adorns 
propagandg-bearing envelopes going out from 
the headquarters of the southern citizens’ 
councils. The same words have been sounded 
by Negro hoodlums moving with drawn 
knives against whites in the slum streets of 
northern cities. , 

It follows that there has been consider- 
able deliberate tinkering with the image 
at home and abroad. Little Rock was about 
as handy a package as the Russians have had 
handed them since they set out to woo the 
colored peoples of the earth. In the South 
(and among some of the copperhead colum- 
nists who espouse States rights above Mason 
and Dixon's line) a whole new mythology 
has evolved to fit extant prejudices against 
the central Government. 
for example, has solemnly contended that 
Old Applehead sent his stormtroopers into 
Little Rock to assault innocent citizens not 
only without legal sanction but without 
cause, and John Temple Graves maintains 
on several southern editorial pages that the 
mob which overran the Little Rock police 
force was Harry Ashmore’s imaginary lion 
in the streets. The effort is far advanced 
to expunge from pliant southern memories 
the sallant fact that Orval Faubus moved 
first with force of arms when he sent his 
State militia to seize Central High School 
in naked defiance of a Federal court. 

WHAT THE REPORTERS DIDN'T SEE 

But this I regard as incidental, a natural 
hazard of my trade, and my time. What 
gives me professional pause is the odd, dis- 
torted, and grossly incomplete image of Lit- 
tle Rock carried around by those who got 
their facts straight, and in great abundance. 
Among my present afflictions is the gloomy 
suspicion that somehow as we Improve the 
mechanical means of communication we are 
losing the fundamental ability to) commu- 
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Baying less. 

In my time I have seen the mass mediums 
expand to include the formidable newcomer, 
television, and_add a new dimension to the 
Taw stuff of history. In the same span, 
newspapers, although financially weakened 
by the additional competition for attention 
and the advertising dollar, have improved 
their techniques; we get the news faster and 
dish it up in prettier packnges. We are as 
free as we have ever been—which means that 
we are as free as our proprietors have the 
heart and the will to be. 

Yet with aul of this, we seem to be no 
Nearer a solution to the fundamental prob- 
lem that has beset us since Gutenberg per- 
fected movable type—how to present the 
day's events in meaningful perspective: In- 
deed, in some important ways, we seem to be 
Moving in the opposite direction. The con- 
Centration on technique can, and often has, 
become a sort of refuge from this more com- 
plex problem. One of the major wire services 


is still bemused by Dr. Rudolph Flesch's 


formula which seeks salvation through 
syntax, and holds that public understanding 
Can be improved through shorter sentences 
and more frequent paragraphs. It seems to 
me it docsn‘t really matter what tools we use 
30 long as we are prone to wake up each 
morning and discover a whole new world and 
Write about it as though nothing relevant 
had gone before. 

The Little Rock story is a case in point. 
It was, by universal Judgment, the second 
biggest news story of the year—topped only 
by sputnik. It attracted a concentration of 
Correspondents, photographers, and radio 
and television technicians comparable to that 
which assembles for a national political 
Convention. The newspapers, wire services, 
and networks sent their best men, too— 
Seasoned hands to handle the fast-breaking 
Spot news and think-plece experts to back 
them up. For many days the story had top 
Priority on every news desk in this country 
and abrond—which meant the men on the 
ground could count on whatever space or 
time it took to report their findings In full. 
It is fair to say that contemporary journal- 
oe best effort went into the Little Rock 

ry. 

Let Harold C. Fleming, the perceptive 
executive director of the Southern Regional 
Council, whose business it is to chart the 
shifting pattern of race relations in the 
South, has written of the result: 

“What do the millions of words and tele- 
Vision images add up to? Have they given 
Americans—to say nothing of foreigners—a 
Clearer undorstanding of the South's malaise? 
As a result of them, will the national shock 

less or the insight greater if a similar 
eruption accompanies desegregation in Dal- 
las or Charlottesville or Knoxville? We can 
hope so, but not with much optimism. Only 
a few major newspapers, like the New York 
Times, a few thoughtful television and radio 
Commentators, and a few good magazines 
Sought to giye a meaningful perspective to 
their reports from Little Rock. 

“Conspicuously lacking in most interpre- 
tations is any sense of continuity. The up- 
Keaynals in Tusciloosa, Clinton, and Little 
Rock were not isolated events, but episodes 
in an unfolding drama of social change.” 

I can file no dissent from Fleming's ver- 
dict. I was there when the cowboy reporters 
Tode in to the scent of blood. They did not 

ave to seck for drama; it was thrust upon 

em, with a complete set of heroes and 
Villains—aond these readily interchangeable, 
depending upon your point of view. I do 
not charge that the press sensationalized the 
Little Rock story; the facts themselves were 
Benentional enough to answer any circulation 
Mannger’s dream. Moreover, I believe that 
With rare exceptions—the men and women 
Who reported the Little Rock story were 
Competent und conscientious. Similarly, I 
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haye no reason to believe that any but a tiny 
handful were bound by home-office policy or 
blinded by their personal prejudices, 

They performed their traditional function, 
within the traditional limits. They braved 
the mob that formed for some days around 
the high school, they interviewed the princi- 
pals.on both sides and many of the minor 
characters, they sketched in personalities 
and filled in color, and some at least tried 
hard to define the feeling of the community. 
Over a period of weeks they did a reasonably 
accurate job of reporting what happened at 
Little Rock—but as Fleming has sald, they 
have failed to tell why it happened. 


THE UNFINISHED STORY 


And the reason; I think, is that to Amerl- 
can journalism the Little Rock story had an 
arbitrary beginning and end. It began the 
day Governor Faubus surrounded Central 
High School with his State guard. It con- 
tinued so long as there was a naked edge of 
violence. It ended when Federal troops re- 
stored a surface order to the troubled city. 
It has had subsequent footnotes only when 
the edge of violence reemerged in clashes 
between white and Negro children inside the 
school. It survives in the press today largely 
in the sort of occasional oblique reference 
that passes for background of more immedl- 
ate news. 

Yet, it is quite obvious that the Little 
Rock story did not begin in September, It 
is equally obvious that it has not ended yet. 
For Little Rock was simply the temporary 
focus of a great, continuing, and unresolved 
American dilemma which touches upon fun- 
damental concepts of morality, of social 
change, and of law. Journalism has concen- 
trated on only the exposed portion of the 
iceberg; the great, submerged mass remains 
uncharted. 

It was, admittedly, an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult story to handle. A journalist is trained 
to seek out spokesmen for both sides in any 
controversy. They were readily and anxiously 
available in Little Rock. The case for resist - 
ance to the Federal court's desegregation 
order was made at length by Governor Fau- 
bus, and bolstered by the more flamboyant 
utterances of the unabashed racists in the 
citizens’ councils. The case for compliance 
was made by the local school officials, the 
mayor of the city, and—belatedly—by the 
President of the United States, with some- 
what more passionate arguments freely of- 
fered by spokesmen for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 

le. 
s But this was a controversy that bad three 
sides. Caught between the committed and 


dedicated partisans was a substantial and 


silent mass of plain citizens—confused and 
deeply disturbed. They were people who de- 
plored desegregation and also deplored vio- 
lence. They felt, many of them, a deep com- 
passion for the nine Negro children exposed 
to the anger and contempt of a white mob. 


But they also felt that the Negro children 


should not be attending the white school in 
the first place. They had been, most of 
them, willing to undertake what they con- 
sidered the unpleasant duty that had been 
required by the courts. 

But then, at the last moment, their gov- 
ernor had stepped forward and proclaimed 
that what they had accepted as the law 
was without substance—and that their fall- 
ure fo resist desegregation amounted to trea- 
son to their own traditions and to their own 
people, 

It is true that most of those who accepted 
this thesis (and the majority have, to some 
degree) did so with conscious rationaliza- 
tion. But it is also true that when emotion 
triumphed over reason they did not actively 
join the crusade of the governor and the 
citizens’ councils; rather they simply sub- 
sided into troubled silence and by so doing 
withdrew thelr support from those few who 
attempted to stand against the tide. And 
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because they were silent, their attitude went 
largely unreported, The press took due note 
of the fact that im fairly short order Goy- 
ernor Faubus was in command of the field; 
but here again it did not explain Why 
which is the heart of the story. 

It can be argued that these matters are 
too subtle for the proper practice of journal- 
ism—that those who rode to Little Rock as 
though it were a four-alarm fire could not 
be expected to plumb the hidden attitudes 
of the populace, and indeed that the effort 
to do so would represent a dangerous de- 
parture from proper standards of objectivity. 
Perhaps s0. But there were other aspects of 
the Little Rock story that were equally vital 
and by no means so elusive. There was, con- 
spicuously, the failure of leadership in Wash - 
ington which matched the default of south- 
ern leadership, and made the ultimate 
showdown between State and Federal force 
inevitable. 


NEWS THAT DOESN'T HAPPEN 


Before pursuing this thesis I should, per- 
haps, note that I am (to borrow Sam RAY- 
BURN’s description of himself) a Democrat 
without suffix, prefix, or apology. It should 
be noted too that I spent 10 months in the 
wilderness with Adlal Stevenson in 1956, 
when the Democratic candidate's cries on 
this subject, along with all others, were large- 
ly unheeded. But, making all due allowance 
for my prejudice, I submit that the record 
shows that from May 1954, when the United 
States Supreme Court reversed the old Plessy 
doctrine, until September 1957, when the 
chickens finally fluttered in to roost in Little 
Rock, the Eisenhower administration took no 
affirmative action to pave the way for the 
sweeping legal change the Court required or 
to temper the inevitable dislocations it would 
occasion. Indeed, the incredible fact is that 
the administration, without preliminary, 
moved directly to the ultimate resort of 
armed force, and then was confounded by 
its own belated audacity. 

It required no delicate fingering of the 
public pulse to chart the course of grow- 
ing defiance in the South. It was evident 
in violent utterances by some of the South’s 
public men and in the silence of others. It 
was made a matter of record in the passage 
of a variety of restrictive laws In the south- 
ern legislatures. A conspicuous public mon- 
ument was erected in Washington when 100 
southern Members of the Senate and House 
signed their breast-beating manifesto in the 
spring of 1958. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower's only reaction to all 
this was an occasional bemused press con- 
ference statement about the difficulties of 
changing the minds and hearts of men. 
His administration, it is true, made token 
efforts to pass stringent civil-rights legisla- 
tion—which only served to lacerate the 
southerners in Congress and certainly had an 
adverse effect upon their minds, hearts, and 
spleens. And, of course, Vice President 
Nixon, in the days before he sheathed his 
hatchet, joined other administration spokes- 
men in making proper obeisance to their 
party’s Abolitionist tradition when cam- 
paigning in those areas where the Negro vote 
is heavy. a 

But at no time did Mr. Eisenhower attempt 
to use the moral force of his office to per- 
suade southerners of the justice of the course 
the Supreme Court required of them, or his 
great personal prestige in the region to allay 
their fears that they were being forced into 
a revolutionary rather than an _ eyolu- 
tionary course. Nor did he employ the vast 
political powers of his office to negotiate with 
the recalcitrant southern political leaders 
from a position of strength 


to wrap Mr. Eisenhower in bunting and pro- 
tect him against criticism, I do not believe 
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that this was a primary cause of the con- 
spicuous failure of the press to take due 


note of the troubles that 

the South, and of the administration's ap- 
parent unawareness. I suspect that it stems 
rather from the limiting journalistic axiom 
that what happens is news, and what doesn't 
isn’t. 

Thus the reporters rode into the region 
only when there was action—when a couple 
of red-necked hoodlums in backwoods Mis- 
sissippi dropped Emmett Till into a river, 
or a mob ruled that Autherine Lucy couldn't 
attend the University of Alabama, or John 
Kasper incited the citizens of Clinton to 
wrath. In between, an occasional reporter, 
usually from one of the magazines, toured 
the region—but these too often caught only 
the sound and the fury on the surface. A 
notable example was the series in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last summer, The Deep 
South Says “Never.” The author, John 
Bartlow Martin, is a competent and consci- 
entious practitioner, but his pleces were 
largely distilled from the utterances of the 
extremists without qualifying balance. The 
certainly unintentional result was to give 
national credence to the contention of the 
councilmen that they spoke for the whole 
of the southern people, and the council 
leaders themselves regarded the Post series 
as invaluable propaganda in their campaign 
to enforce the doctrine of brute resistance 
upon the silent majority. But the other and 
equally essential part of the story—the drift 
in Washington—went largely unnoticed ex- 
cept by a few peripheral critics who address 
a limited audience. 


THE POLITICAL DEAL 


If the reporting of the prelude to Little 
Rock was conspicuously inadequate, it seerns 
to me that the postlude provides an even 
more distressing example. The stirring 
martial events of September were, it is true, 
somewhat confusing—particularly when 
President Eisenhower and Governor Faubus 
held their historic peace conference at New- 
port and there remained some doubt as to 
who emerged with whose sword. Out of the 
communiques issued by the White House on 
this occasion, however, and the later meet- 
Ing with envoys from the Southern Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, there emerged an ns- 
sumption that the executive department of 
the Federal Government was prepared to 
back to the utmost the orders of the Fed- 
eral judiciary. 

This notion was reinforced by the arrival 
of the 10ist Airborne Infantry, and by the 
presence in Little Rock of so many FBI 
agents they created a problem of hotel ac- 
commodations. Indeed, there was public 
and official talk of a vast document com- 
piled by the FBI, at the direction of the 
United States Attorney General, presumably 
in preparation for court action against those 
who were clearly defying the injunctions of 
a Federal judge. During those fall days the 
embattled Little Rock School Board—under 
fire from the State government for carrying 
out the judge's order and deserted by a city 
administration intimidated by a show of 
political strength by the citizens’ council 
waited for the Federals to ride to their aid. 
All they got, as it turned out, was with- 
drawal of the regulars of the 10lst and a 
perfunctory detail of federalized National 
Guardsmen, under orders to observe but not 
to arrest any malefactors within the school, 

It soon became apparent that this was far 
from enough to preserve any semblance of 
order. The mob which once came close to 
forcing entry into the school did not re- 
form, it is true, but if didn’t need to. A 
far safer course was to inspire a small group 
of white students to undertake a campaign 
of harassment against the isolated Negroes. 
And as it became apparent that Washington 
had done all it was going to do, the citizens’ 
councils became bolder and bolder in their 
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campaign of intimidation, coercion, and boy- 
cott directed against any who dared dissent 
from the defiant course they had charted. 
The campaign bore tangible fruit in the ex- 
Plusion of 1 of the 9 Negro children who 
had responded in kind to calculated mis- 
treatment—an event greeted by the appear- 
ance of cards on the lapels of the student 
activists bearing the cogent notice: “One 
down—eight to go.” 

Here again, in spasmodic, uncoordinated 
fashion the surface of these events has been 
recorded by the press. But the other and 
more significant portion of the story has at- 
tracted Httle attention. In Washington, the 
decision to leave to the Little Rock School 
Board the entire burden of carrying out the 
Court order against impossible odds has 
never been officially announced, but has been 
clearly acknowledged by the Department of 
Justice. The new Attorney General, William 
P. Rogers, said that there were no present 
plans for further legal action in Little Rock. 
He further noted that the administration 
would not press for additionalcivil-rights 
legislation at this session of Congress—a 
matter of some moment since the Justice 
Department had previously used as an excuse 
for inaction at Little Rock the failure of the 
enforcement provisions in the last civil- 
rights bill. 

These pronouncements were followed by 
one of the most remarkable scenes enacted 
on Capitol Hill since the passage of the 
Missouri Compromise. Mr. Rogers appeared 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee to be 
interrogated as to his fitness as Attorney Gen- 
eral, received cordial greetings, and was rec- 
ommended for confirmation without a single 
question being addressed to him regarding 
his past or future course in the Little Rock 
case—and this before a committee that 
counts among its members Senators JAMES 
EASTLAND, of Mississippi, and OLIN JOHNSTON, 
of South Carolina. This singular occurrence 
was accorded no more than passing mention 
in the press and no one of consequence spec- 
ulated in print or on a television tube as to 
the dimensions of what must have been one 
of the most alngular political deals in recent 
years. 

TIME FOR WHAT? 

Just as the Little Rock story did not begin 
in Little Rock, it will not end there—what- 
ever the ultimate fate of the eight children 
still remaining in the beleaguered high 
school at this writing. These events have 
already had tragic consequences in Arkansas 
and the South; those who were disposed to 
support an orderly adjustment to the new 
public policy have been discredited and dis- 
armed—not alone by the extremists who are 
now in control, but by a national adminis- 
tration which deserted them in the first col- 
lision between Federal and State force and 
declared in effect that the rule of law pro- 
pounded by its own courts is not enforc- 
ible. And so, by default, what began as a 
local issue has been bullt into a national 
constitutional crisis. 

And it is no less than that—perhaps the 
most critical the Nation has faced since 
1860. I do not suggest that civil war is im- 
minent, because, of course, it isn’t. I do 
say that the drift in Washington has gravely 
compounded the dislocations that were 
made inevitable by the historical develop- 
ments affirmed by the Supreme Court in 
1954, and has left the country sharply di- 
vided on a complex moral and social issue 
at a time when national unity could be the 
price of national survival. 

There are many who share the blame. 
There is reason to wonder if our system of 
education has served us adequately when 
in its ultimate flowering it has produced a 
generation, North and South, that appears 
not only unable to grasp the implications of 
the race problem but unwilling to face it 
squarely, I have said of the South that its 
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besetting problem is not the accommodation 
of the rising aspirations of its Negro people, 
difficult as that may be, but its inability to 
reduce the issue to rational terms. In 
slightly different context, the same thing is 
true ot the non-South—called upon now to 

“translate its pious principles into action and 
blinking painfully over the mote in its own 
eye. 

But my concern is with journalism. No 
one can say with certainty that the course 
of. events in the South could have been 
altered had the President exercised firm 
leadership—or that Mr. Eisenhower would 
have been disposed to act even if the alarm 
had been sounded by those who are supposed 
to man the watchtowers of public affairs. 
And now, after the fact, this is perhaps not 
of consuming importance. But the watch- 
towers remain largely silent still, and I sug- 
gest that this is a matter of pressing concern. 

For it seems to me that the American 
people are still not aware of what Little 
Rock really demonstrated—the shocking fact 
that not only did the administration have 
no plan to meet the crisis at Little Rock 
when it came, but even now, with all the 
bitter lessons before it, still has charted no 
effective course of action nor displayed any 
disposition to do so. 

I am the first to argue that time is of the 
essence in any resolution ofthe problem. In 
so delicate an area of human relations change 
must be evolutionary. Yet time Is of value 
only if it is put to some practical use; per- 
haps the most cogent single question yet 
raised was that put by Francis Pickens Miller 
of Virginia to a group of Southerners who at 
a national conference were pleading for a 
breathing spell. 

What, he asked, did they propose to do 
with it? 

It is clear that the southern leadership has 
no program and no policy except the nega- 
tive one of delay at any price—and part of 
that price will be a steady deterioration of 
race relations across the whole of the Nation, 
with a corollary impact of great significance 
on our sagging foreign policy, In the face 
of this, the administration has offered noth- 
ing except the politician's usual device for 
postponing unpleasant decisions—the crea- 
tion of a study commission, which, if it does 
not founder on its partisan division, at some 
distant date presumably will come up with 
the facts the press should have been setting 
forth all along. 

These then are some of the aspects of the 
Little Rock story which seem to me to be 
largely unrecognized or generally misunder- 
stood despite the millions of words that have 
adorned the front pages and boomed through 
the loudspeakers. I suppose that a patient 
man with endless time on his hands might 
have put together the lurid fragments that 
were hurled at him and divined their mean- 
ing—but readers and listeners are usually 
both impatient and busy. It remains, then, 
journalism's unfulfilled responsibility to 
somehow provide perspective and conti- 
nuity—to add the why to the what. 

How can it be done, in the face of the real, 
and in many ways „ limitations of 
time and space that beset all of us who live 
by the clock? I will confess that I have no 
ready answers. But I do know the task 1 
urgent and steadily becoming more so. 

And I think perhaps it begins with recog- 
nition that this is so—and that, valid as they 
may be, the excuses we newspapermen have 
made to our selves In private, and the proud 
boasts of rectitude our promotion managers 
commonly make in public, are no longer good 
enough. I think we have got to get over 
the notion that objective is achieved by 
giving a sinner equal space with a saint— 
and above all of paying the greatest attention 
to those who shout the loudest. We've got 
to learn that a set of indisputable facta does 
not necessarily add up to the whole truth. 
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Perhaps what we need most of all is simply 
the courage of our own convictions—to rec- 
Ognize that news is not merely a record of 
ascertainnble facts and attributable opinions, 
but a chronical of the world we live in cast 
in terms of moral values. We will err, cer- 
tainly, and we will be abused—but we will at 
least be in position in the watchtowers, try- 
ing to tell the story in all its dimension. 


United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


. HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
Prepared a statement in regard to our 
foreign policy and the attitude of some 
of us on that subject. I ask unanimous 
Consent. that the statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


From time to time my colleagues on the 
Other side of the alsie have utilized the Sen- 
ate as a forum to discuss the foreign policy 
Of the United States, For the most part 
their remarks have been fair and they have 
voided injecting partisan considerations 
into thelr discussions, 

: They are to be commended not only for 
the light which they have shed on many 
Of the problems we face in this precarious 
World, but for the support which they have 
Biven to the programs of the President. 

In recent weeks, however, my Democratic 
Colleagues haye begun to harp on the 
theme that the administration has faled in 

_ leadership; that somehow the administration 
is to be held responsible for the fact that 
the world of 1058 ts a precarious place in 
Which to live. 

I have searched these recent spesches for 
the positive suggestions which are allegediy 
lacking in the present leadership. I have 
Sought to separate the wheat from the chaff, 
Tam frank to say that I have found remark- 
ably few kernels of wheat amongst all of 
5 5 words that have been launched ou this 

r, 

It is always easier, to demand an idea, 
than to develop one. 

I do not deny that from time to time we 
rend in the press or find In the remarks of 
My collengues the germ of a new idea. But 

y. many times those Ideas which are 
supposed to be positive in character are 
nothing more than glittering generalities or 
Procedural gimmicks. 

Among the generalities we hear such sug- 
gestions as: 

NATO should be strengthened; or 
__ NATO must concentrate on economic 
Problems; or 

The Algerian problem should be settled by 
Biving Algeria commonwealth status; or 

We should concentrate on economic ald 

ead of military ald: or 

e must pay more attention to Latin 
America, or Canada, or Southeast Asin, or 
the Middle East. 

I must say if I were the Secretary of State 

Would certainly not know what to do with 
Advice of this kind. The Secretary of State 
must live in a world of reality. ` 

There may be some things he can do and 

Actions he may take which will induce 
nge in the current of events. But I sug- 
Sest that much of what happens in this 
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world is outside the control of the United 
States. 

It is unrealistic to expect that a note from 
Washington will force nationalism into con- 
structive channels; or that a word from the 
President will settle a constitutional crisis in 
France, or Lebanon; or, for that matter, even 
in a neighboring Latin American country. 

It is a wise man—it is a wise natlon—that 
realizes its own Umitations. 

It seems to me that one of the first steps 
toward international responsibility would be 
for the American people and thelr represent- 
atives in Congress to realize our limitations. 
This is the first step toward wisdom. 

We cannot legislate peace and security 
throughout the world. 

We cannot extend a little aid here and 
there and expect automatically that our 
troubles will be over. 

Certainly, this Nation is not without influ- 
ence throughout the world. But at the same 
time we must realize that our influence is 
in many instances of a marginal character. 

I can ilustrate this fact by referring to 
the situation in India and in China. 

During recent floor debate it was suggested 
that massive doses of economic assistance to 
Indla would somehow be decisive in preserv- 
ing her independence from Soviet control. 
It was argued that India should not be lost 
to freedom, as was China a loss attributed 
to a failure to give Generalissimio Chiang 
timely help. 

My point is that the loss of China to the 
side of freedom and the preservation of 
Indian independence are everits of such 
magnitude and complexity that what the 
United States does or falls to do is not 
necessarily decisive. In short, our sights 
must be geared to reality. Unless the United 
States imposes a Pax Americana on the 
world—which I do not think we could or 
should do—what this Nation may do in the 
world is important, but not by any means of 
controlling significance, 

I labor this point in order to inject some 
reality in our thinking about problems of 
international relations. It is time for us to 
realize that Dwight Eisenhower is President 
of the United States, and not omnipotent in 
the world. It is as unrealistic to give him 
credit for all that is right about the worid 
as it is to hold him responsible for all that 
is wrong with the world. 

The same may be said of Mr. Dulles. He 
handles the foreign relations for the United 
States, and, despite our undoubted power 
and influence, Mr. Dulles cannot snap his 
fingers and bring peace to the Middle East, 
or restore the satellites to freedom. 

If India is to preserve its independence, it 
will be largely because of what the Indian 
people and their leadera do for themselves. 
And the same is true with respect to many 
of the other problems with which nations 
are burdened. 

The United States, with the most admir- 
able foreign policy we could dream up, can 
only be of marginal Influence on the future 
of the Middle East, of Africa, of South Asia, 
and of the Far East. This is not to say that 
we should throw up our hands in hopeless- 
ness. It is only to emphasize that good in- 
tentions may pave some roads, but that the 
hard work of salvation, the building of the 
trails and the heaviest work must come from 
the peoples who are principally concerned. 

We are doomed to continuing disappoint- 
ment in our foreign policy if we do not learn 
to keep our feet on the ground and to base 
our policies on reality instead of fancy. 

I would warn also, against allowing our- 
selves to be taken in by what I would call 
procedural gimmicks. 

We cannot expect to solve our problems in 
Africa by creating an Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs—even though I sup- 
port that proposition. 

We are not going to solve problems of our 
relationships with Latin America by rushing 
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headiong into an all-American summit 
meeting 


We are not going to bring peace to the 
world by grasping blindly at summit con- 
ferences with the Russians. 

Procedural gimmicks are not without use, 
but let us not condemn the President or Mr, 
Dulles because they have not grasped at the 
procedural gimmicks put forth on the floor 
of the Senate or because they have not 
dreamed up a few such gimmicks of their 
own. 


There have been many times over the years 
I have served in the Senate when I have seen 
my colleagues on both sides of the center 
aisle in moods of frustration. Many times 
this frustration had risen out of events in 


the field of foreign relations. 


I recall the years when Members on this 
side of the alsle were frustrated with the 
foreign policies of members of the other 
party who controlled the executive branch 
of the Government. I detect in some of the 
remarks that I have heard in recent months 
here that my Democratic friends have felt 
some frustration with the foreign policies 
of 1958. 

- Now, frustration is a normal, human, emo- 
tion. It has its place in life. But let us 
remember that frustration is an emotion and 
as such it does not provide a solid basis upon 
which to build a foreign policy. 

I da not pronose to stand on this floor 
today, or any other day, to try to tell the 
President of the United States how to con- 
duct the foreign policy of the Nation. Al- 
though it is the purpose of our forign policy 
to promote peace and freedom in this world 
so that the values we cherish and nurture 
may forever be preserved, that purpose may 
best be achieved if we leave its day-to-day 
direction to our President. 

One of the popular topics for students of 
foreign affairs is the role of Congress in the 
formulation of foreign policy. This topic 
is more popular than simple. Indeed, it is 
perhaps easier to describe what the foreign 
policy role of Congress should not be than 
it is to describe what that role should be. 

Certainly, it is not the role of Congress to 
quarterback every move which the President 
and the Secretary of State undertake. If 
531 Members of Congress were to undertake 
that duty, the main effect would be to tele- 
graph our punches to every nation in the 
world, friend and foe alike. 

Clearly, it is not the role of Congress to 
second guess every act of the Executive, 
telling him how something should have been 
done. It is easy to be smart after the 
event—but this kind of smartness is not very 
helpful. 

The Congress cannot expect to substitute 
for the executive departments in the gather- 
ing of Information upon which our foreign 
policy must be based. We cannot substitute 
for the thourands of able, devoted, members 
of our Foreign Service who are stationed 
throughout the world, 

Finally, it is not the role of Congress to 
“bird dog” the Secretary of State as he 
wends his way through the jungles of inter- 
national relations. 

Yet Congress has a positive role to play in 
the formulation of foreign policy. I would 
stress that in discharging this role, how- 
ever, Congress proceed on the basis of a little 
bit of faith. We should certainly assume 
that the President and the Secretary of State 
are conscientiously working to promote the 
interests of the United States. - 

Mr. Dulles is one of the hardest working 
Secretaries of State this Nation has ever had. 
He may make mistakes, even as Members of 
the Senate do on occasion, but no one can 
deny that his actions spring from the high- 
est motives and bis labors have been far and 
above the calis of duty. 

It seems to me that the principal role for 
Congress in the fleid of foreign policy da to 
try to keep the pcople and the executive in 
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tune. In other words, Congress is exercis- 
ing its proper role when it serves as go be- 
tween. In some Instances, this means that 
we must go to our constituents to explain to 
them and help them understand the reasons 
why certain foreign-policy actlons may be 
necessary. In other instances, it is our duty 
to go to the executive and pass on to it the 
views of the American people. 

We must help to link the commonsense 
of the Americgn people with the facts and 
the expert advice we receive from those 
Americans who are engaged in the day to day 
strategy of foreign policy. c 

A good example of the need for explaining 
certain policies to our constituents can be 
found in the mutual security legislation 
upon which we act each year. Of course, 
the President can, as we say, “go to the 
people,” but I have never been convinced 
that he can do the carefully tailored job of 
explaining and answering the many ques- 
tions which Americans have about the need 
of this program. That is our job. 

It has been my experience that my Wis- 
consin constituents are quick to grasp the 
importance of the mutual-securlty program 
to our own security when I can sit with~ 
them and describe in detall the consequences 
of failure to keep that program going. 

A good example of the influence of the 
people in getting the executive branch to 
tallor its programs to the felt needs of the 
American people was found In the wartime 
resolutions expressing the sense of Congress 
that the United States should help to create 
and should join a postwar international 
organization devoted to the maintenarice of 
peace. And in more recent years, I am con- 
vinced that it has been the constant pressure 
of the American people which has kept the 
executive hard at work in seeking reliable 
means to suspend nuclear tests, despite the 
difficulties of negotiating with the Russians 
in this important field. 

Our Government is a Government of sep- 
aration of powers. It works best if the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches tend to their own knitting. Yet 
we see many instances in which individuals 
in these branches of the Government are 
tempted to tell other branches how to do 
their work while they neglect their own re- 
sponsibilities, This tendency must always 
be resisted. 

Fortunate indeed are we that our Founding 
Pathers devised constitutional safeguards to 
keep our branches of Government separate 
in the discharge of their duties, and unfortu- 
nate indeed are we that the American people 
can sit in ultimate judgment of our faithful 
discharge of our constitutional duties. 


Tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, state- 
ments by John J. Halloran and Frank L. 
Orfanello, representing the Maritime 
Association of the Greater Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. I ask also that letters 
to Mr, Halloran from a number of prom- 
me citizens in Boston be printed as 
we 

The subject of these statements and 
letters is of great concern to the ports 
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of northeabtern United States. The 
statements and letters express very well 
the point of view of the port of Boston 
with respect to the tolls which are now 
to be established on the St. Lawrence 
seaway. 

Congress was very clear, Mr. President, 
in authorizing the St. Lawrence seaway, 
in providing that it should be self- 
liquidating over a period of 50 years. 
Congress recognized full well the injus- 
tice of supporting with tax revenues 
the operation of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way, since much of the tax revenue 
would be derived from ports in direct 


competition with the seaway. 


I think the statements of these gentle- 
men, Mr. President, are worthy of our 
attention, inasmuch as they are in af- 
firmation of the objective which Con- 
gress made so clear in authorizing the 
seaway project. 


There being no objection, the state- 


ments were ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EVIDENCE AND VIEWS FOR 
RULES OF MEASUREMENT AND TOLLS HEAR- 
ING 


My name is Frank L. Orfanello, director of 
the Port of Boston Commission. Our busi- 
ness address is 14 Court Square, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Port of Boston Commission is an 
agency of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, created to promote the waterborne 
commerce through the port of Boston. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
tolls, as recommended by the United States 
Tolls Committee, are inadequate. 

We realize that the proposed tolls have 
been recommended after considerable study 
and deliberation. We are of the opinion, 
however, that the income realized from said 
tolls will be insuficient to amortize the cost 
of the seaway pursuant to legislative man- 
date. ` 

Public Law No. 358, 83d Congress, May 13, 
1954, authorizing expenditures for the sea- 
way is very explicit that moneys expended 
pursuant to said act shall be repaid over a 
period of 50 years. 

The Port of Boston Commission, therefore, 
is unalterably opposed to any subsidy from 
the United States to the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, 


STATEMENT OF MARITIME ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Greater Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
IN CONNECTION WITH RECOMMENDATIONS 
or TOLL COMMITTEE ro St. Lawrence BEA- 
WAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is John J. Hallo- 
ran, and I appear as the representative of 
the Maritime Association of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. Our busi- 
ness address is 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. i 
The Maritime Association is a voluntary 
organization with approximately 200 corpo- 
rate and individual members, all of whom 
are interested in the development of water- 
borne commerce of the port of Boston. The 
members are engaged in various forms of 
maritime business: Steamship owners, 
agents, importers and exporters, customs 
brokers, terminal operators, warehousemen, 
towboat owners, truckmen, stevedores, and 
other types of maritime endeavor. Collec- 
tively, all are substantial employers of labor 
and all depend for their economic welfare 
upon marine activities, 

Our prime concern in the present proceed- 
ing is the hope and desire that the statu- 
tory requirements for the St. Lawrence sen- 
way development shall be effectuated. This 
is particularly important in the matter of 
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tolls for the very basic reason that any defi- 
clency would be made up by Federal reve- 
nues derived from citizens and operations in 
a competitive situation with the seawny. 

We fully believe that the tolls committees 
of Canada and the United States have every 
intention of complying with the mandate 
of Congress that the seaway shall be self- 
sustaining and, in particular, we have every 
confidence that the United States Tolls Com- 
mittee has no Intention of creating a Gov- 
ernment-subsidized facility. 

However, we do not agree that thelr tolls 
structure will meet the statutory require- 
ments of a self-supporting operation. We 
may further state that we consider their 
proposed substantial deferment of capital 
payments is not a businesslike concept of a 
project of this nature. 

We agree to the tolls committee estimate 
of total tonnage movement at the outset but 
there remain many unknown and uncertain 
factors. Just a slight percentage change in 
& revenue and in an expense item would or 
could create havoc and jeopardize the whole 
tolls structure. 

Even though we accept the committee's 
tonnage figure, which we consider very opti- 
mistic, our analysis does not bring about rev- 
enue approaching that of the committee. 

In opening its report on the tolls structure 
the United States tolls committee states 
that it has had the benefit of views advanced 
by interested public authorities and others. 
The most outstanding public authority ap- 
pearing in favor of the seaway was probably 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
Its staff devoted much time in a study of 
potential traffic and toll structure. Secre- 
tary W. A. Harriman, in 1947, and Secretary 
Charles Sawyer, in 1951, testified that the 
Department of Commerce believed that basic 
tolls should be 50 cents a short ton on iron 


ore, $1.25 a short ton on general cargo, and 


a ballast rate of 15 cents per deadweight ton. 
Considering that a deadweight ton is at least 
60 percent more than a gross ton this ballast 
rate suggestion becomes 24 cents @ gross ton, 
just four times the rate recommended by 
your toll committee. These toll charge estl- 
mates by the Department of Commerce were 
generally agreed to by advocates of the sea- 
way at the time. à 

In a comparison of the proposed rates by 
proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway in 
1947 and 1951 with the suggested schedule 
submitted by your tolls committee we call 
attention to the cost rise during the period 
between 1947 and 1958 and we should Invite 
your consideration to the following standard 
cost indexes: 

Consumer Price Index: United States De- 
partment of Labor (1947-49 equals 100), 
April 1958, 124.5. 

Construction Cost Indexes: Department of 
Commerce (composite) (1947-49 equals 100), 
April 1958, 138. Engineering News Record 
(1) building (1947-49 equals 100), April 
1958, 153.3, May 154.1; (2) construction 
arte equals 100), April 1958, 165.9, May 

“These price trends clearly show that rates 
should be higher than proposals of 11 years 
ago; certainly there Is no justification for 
lower schedules. 4 

We submit that you should be particularly 
concerned at the extremely low rates rec- 


ommended for bulk iron ore and ballast voy- 


ages. Your tolls committee states that 90 
percent of the seaway traffic will be bulk 
cargoes which bulk cargoes will in the main 
call for ballasting one way. To propose spe- 
cial bargain rates on the most important 
segment of the traffic seems entirely In viola- 
tion of good business judgment. 

The basic philosophy of your tolls com- 
mittee appears to be shown by the following 
sentence on page 7 of their report: 

“This means that the estimated traffic 
during the initial years of g development 
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Period is not expected to produce revenues 
sufficient to meet total annual charges.” 

Now turn to page 5 of their report from 
which we quote the following: 

“The traffic through the seaway will be 
of the same general character as that now 
transiting the St. Lawrence Canals and the 
Welland Canal,” 

This is not a new business or new develop- 
ment. It does not call for price induce- 
ments or loss items to attract the uniniti- 
ated. The St. Lawrence has been a going 
Concern in the domestic and foreign trans- 
Portation system for many years. The so- 
Called seaway la merely an enlargement or 
5 of an old well-known water- 

y. 

Furthermore, it was the clear intent of 
Congress to require that tolls should produce 
revenue to meet total annual charges. An 
examination of Public Law No. 358, 83d 
Congress, May 13, 1954, section 12 (b) and 
the paragraphs following will show that no 
authority is given the St. Lawrence Devel- 
opment Corporation to defer any of the spe- 
cific expenses named. 

On the contrary, it provides that toll 
Charges shall be calculated to cover all costs 
Of operating and maintaining the works 
under the adminitsration of the Corporation 
including depreciation, payment of interest 
on the obligations of the Corporation, pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes and amortization of 
the principal of the debts and obligations 
Over a period not to exceed 50 years. Clearly, 
all these items of expense are to be met from 
revenue and nowhere do we find any author- 
ity is vested in the Corporation to defer any 
Of these payments, We have further noted 
that your tolls committee has made no pro- 
vision for any reserve to compensate for in- 
Creasing costs, periods of reduced business, 
accidents, or casualties causing partial or 
Complete stoppage of traffic. To provide a 
uniform, average annual cost figure over a 
Period of 50 years into the future, does not 
8eem to conform with good sound economic 
or business practices. 

We urge your careful consideration of all 
these conditions, as we are confident you will 
find it necessary to substantially increase the 
rates proposed by your tolls committee in 
Order to meet the mandate of Congress for 
a self-supporting St. Lawrence seaway. 

Bos rom AND MAINE RAILROAD, 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. Jonn J. HALLORAN, i 
Manager, Maritime Association, Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

DEAR Mn. Hattonan: We have read and 
endorse the statement you are to make at 
the hearing in Washington on August 6, 1958, 
before the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 

ration, and we authorize you to 50 
record us. 

We believe the seaway should be self -sus- 
taining, and that to make it so, compensatory 
Du should be levied in accordance with the 

W. 


Sincerely, 
P. J. MuLLANeY. 
Foreign Coxmence CLUB OP Boston, INC., 
Boston, Mass., July 31, 1958. 
Mr, Jons J. HA onA, 
Maritime Association, Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 
Dran Bin. Hautoran: I have read your pre- 
statement to be made at the St. Law- 
tence seawny hearing in Washington on Au- 
Bust 6, 1958. 
a member of the port advisory 
Council representing the Foreign Commerce 
Club of Boston, I subscribe heartily to your 
Position and statement and you may accept 
1 as authority to state that we concur fully 
u your presentation. 
Very truly yours, 
FOREIGN Commerce CLUB or Boston, 
T. R. WELCH. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WAREHOUSEMEN'S 


ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1958. 
Mr. Jon J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association, Greater. 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Dear Ma. HALLARAN: At a meeting of this 
association’s executive committee held yes- 
terday, I was instructed to place the Mas- 
sachusetts Warehousemen's Association on 
record with you as being in complete accord 
with the statement of the Maritime Associa- 
tion prepared for presentation at the hearing 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation in Washington on August 6, 
1958. 

We strongly endorse your position on the 
tolls proposed by the Tolls Committee and 
you may use our name as being one of the 
organizations that supports your statement. 

Sincerely, 
L. F. Foster, 
Executive Director. 
Tre PROPELLER CLUB 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Port or BOSTON, INC., 
Boston, Mass., July 29, 1958. 
Mr, Jonn J, HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. HaLLORAN: As chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Propeller Club 
of the Port of Boston I am authorized to 
write to you and endorse statement of Mari- 
time Association of the Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce in connection with 
recommendations of Toll Committee to St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., which 
you intend to present on August 6, 1958, at 
Washington, D. O. 

We feel that the material appearing in 
this statement is a realistic analysis of the 
general economics of the situation on a 
national basis. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun O. PARKER, 


Tue Finst NATIONAL BANK OF Boston, 
Boston, Mass., July 30, 1958. 
Mr. Jounn J. HALLORAN, 

Manager, Maritime Association, 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, Boston, Mass. 

Dran Mr. HaLLORaN: As representative of 
the Boston Clearing House Banks on the 
advisory council to the Port of Boston Com- 


mission, I want to endorse the statement 


which “you propose to make before the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp., at the 
hearing in Washington on August 6, 1958, in 
connection with the recommendations of 
their Toll Committee. £ 

The rates now being proposed by the joint 
toll committee are considerably lower than 
original schedule of tolls that were sug- 
gested when this project was in promotion 
and legislative stages and we do not see how 
anyone can accurately estimate potential 
traffic through the seaway at the present 
time. It is qur feeling, therefore, that the 
original schedule of rates should be adopted 
until such time as actual experience over a 
period of 3 to 5 years proves what the exact 
cost of operation and the tonnage are going 
to be. We feel that there is no proper way 
to arrive at fair and accurate toll figures 
except by actual experience and the rates 
can be adjusted at a later date, if necessary. 
At the present time it is extremely impor- 
tant that the toll rates be established at a 
figure which is adequate to cover all costs 
of operating and maintaining the seaway, 
Including depreciation, interest on the out- 
standing debt of the corporation, and amor- 
tization of the principal over a period not 
to exceed 50 years so that the taxpayers of 
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the United States will not be called upon to 
subsidize this project. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. M. BINNEY, 


Boston SHIPPING Association, INC., 
Boston, July 24, 1958. 
Mr. Jon J, HALLORAN, . 

„ Manager, Maritime Association of the 
t Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 

merce, Boston, Mass, p> 

Dran Mr. Hattoran: Now that the St. 
Lawrence seaway is becoming a reality, the 
members of our association are very much 
concerned, They feel very strongly that 
proper tolls should be levied, and that the 
seaway must be self-sustaining. They do 
not want taxpayers in this area to subsidize 
the seaway in the event the tolls or revenue 
are not sufficient. 

Our association is comprised of 32 mem- 
bers engaged in maritime activities in the 
port of Boston and yicinity, and provides 
a payroll for labor in excess of $10 million 
annually. In addition, accessorial services 
expend additional moneys. Members of this 
association are steamship owners and agents, 
contracting stevedores, contracting watch- 
ing agencies, contracting linehandlers, con- 
tracting ship cleaners, and terminal oper- 
ators and warehousemen. We attach a List 
of the individual members. 

The Boston Shipping Association, Inc. 
heartily endorses your statement to he made 
at the St. Lawrence seaway hearing on Au- 
gust 6 in Washington, D. C. 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR spin President. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE Co,, 
Plymouth, Mass., August 1, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN J. HALLORAN, 
Manager, Maritime Association of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 

— merce, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Jonn: I received in the mall the 
statement you are to present at Washing- 
ton in connectioh with the Toll Committee 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, 

You have the endorsement of the Asso- 
clated Industries of Massachusetts. Hope 
this will add some support to the presenta- 
tion, 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
E. N. Mayen. 


United States Proposals for the Near East 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


by David Lawrence, which appeared in 


the Evening Star, W. D. C., on 

Thursday, August 14, 1958, entitl 

“United States Proposals for Near East.” 
I commend this article to the reading 

of every Member of this body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNrrep STATES PROPOSALS FOR NEAR EAS 
EISENHOWER TALK HELD SIGN or STAND FOR 
INDEPENDENCE OF SMALL NATIONS 
‘There have been great addresses in the 

past by Presidents of the United States in 

the periods preceding big wars, but none 


” 
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that has been the equal of the speech de- 
livered by President Eisenhower to the 
United Nations General Assembly with the 
aim of preventing a world war from break- 
ing out over the Near Hast situation. 

It was an impressive message because it 
reiterated the traditional principles for 
which the United States has consistently 
stood throughout its history. It will be 
effective, throughout the free world, pri- 
marily because the address reflects bipartisan 
support here. This is but another way of 
saying it is a true expression of the pur- 
poses and intentions of the people of the 
United States. 

For the speech means that America has 
not yielded in her firm Insistence that the 
independence of small nations must be pro- 
tected against any aggression by a major 
power, even if measures of protection bring 
on a crisis of major proportions. 

The President at the very outset spoke 
of “the danger that nations under aggres- 
sive leadership will seek to exploit man’s 
horror of war by confronting the nations, 
particularly the small nations, with an ap- 
parent cholce between supine surrender or 
war.” He added: “This tactic reappeared 
during the recent Near East crisis. Some 
might call it “ballistic blackmail’.” 

Mr. Eisenhower in those few sentences 
served notice that the American people 
would not be terrorized, would not appease 
dictatorships and would not compromise on 
basic principles of national sovereignty. He 
denounced the cry of aggression which the 
Soviets have raised against the military aid 
given by the United States at the request 
of the Government of Lebanon. He said 
that, “If it is made an international crime 
to help a small nation maintain its inde- 
pendence, then indeed the possibilities of 
conquest are unlimited.” 

Here, therefore, is the great cause to which 
the President says America is dedicated—a 
cause that champions the rights of small 
nations to work out their own destinies 
without external interference. This is re- 
miniscent of President Wilson's plea just 
40 years ago for the self-determination of 
peoples and of President Roosevelt's sim- 
ilar point in the Atlantic Charter of 1941, 

But, while conceding that each nation has 
a right to make any change—in fact, he 
said that “change Is indeed the law of life 
and of progress — Mr. Eisenhower declared 
that this carries with it an obligation to 
bring about change in peaceful ways. The 
President insisted that, above all else, there 
must be “an end to external interference 
in the internal affairs of the Arab states 
of the Near East.” 

Mr, Eisenhower realized that merely to 
set forth the requirements of the U. N. 
Charter that members refrain from inter- 
fering through indirect aggression or other- 
wise with the independence of other mem- 
ber states was not enough. He called for 
the setting up of U. N. machinery to police 
troubled areas, and he offered a program of 
economic cooperation based not alone on 
American support but on the contributions 
in the internal affairs of the Arab States 
themselves. 

The speech was carefully designed to ex- 
press agreement with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Arab nationalism, but at the same 
time it was unmistakably directed at the 
major threat to world peace today—the dic- 
tatorship In the Soviet Union which seeks to 
dominate smaller nations and stir up trou- 
ble between them. The President's pointed 
reference to the damage done by inflamma- 
tory broadcasts was an example of what 
realistically is causing crisis after crisis in 
the Near East. 

Obviously, the plan for economic develop- 
ment of the Near East by means of a re- 
gional arrangement is a response to those 
who have all along insisted that money is 
needed to assist the peoples of the Arab 
world to develop their resources and improve 
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their standard of living. America’s promise 
to help is significant. If taken only on its 
face value, it would ald immeasurably in 
Telaxing tension and bringing peace to the 
Near East. Implemented further by inter- 
national conferences, it could prove to be of 
transcendent importance in world history. 

But when Mr. Eisenhower sat down amid 
the applause of the free world’s representa- 
tives, Soviet intransigence came back into 
the picture at once. The Soviet Union's 
Foreign Minister was almost immediately on 
his feet to repeat the same familiar cries 
about. aggression and exploitation by the 
West. 

The Eisenhower address is bound even- 
tually to bring second thoughts to all the 
Arab politicians who have echoed the Krem- 
Un's cries against the presence of American 
troops in the Near East. Those troops will 
be withdrawn the moment there is a real 
basis for peace. The big question now is 
whether the mischiefmakers in the Kremlin 
will be content to let the Near East settle 
down or whether they will continue to keep 
it stirred up. 

President Eisenhower has put on the rec- 
ord America’s willingness to go all out to 
maintain the peace of the Near East. The 
burden now is on the Arab world and on 
the strategists in the Kremlin. -For public 


opinion—thinking people everywhere—will- 


endorse what President Elsenhower has said 
so eloquently and will hope that his plan 
for peace in the Near East will be supported 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 


— Your Congressman Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
issued by Representative Usugr L. Buk- 
pick, of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS ON 
SECRET TAEATIES 


(By UsnER L. BURDICK) 


WI. Lisrox, N. Dax.—The following item 
has been carried in the dally press of the 
country, and there is no doubt it is true: 


“UNITED STATES STRENGTHENS BAGHDAD PACT 
TIES UNDER NEW COMMITMENTS 


“Lonpon.—Secretary of State Dulles Mon- 
day night committed the United States to 
defense of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan as a 
virtual partner In the Baghdad Pact. 

“The pact is being realined to take into 
account the apparent loss of Iraq. 

“Dulles signed up after twice talking with 
President Eisenhowen in Washington by 
telephone. American backing was thus 
pledged for security of western-allied Mos- 
lem nations on or near the Soviet southern 
frontiers. Automatically, the United States 
became more deeply involved in the Middle 
East than ever before. 

“Without technically joining the pact, the 
United States virtually became a member 
through the new obligations undertaken in 
deciaration that Dulles signed with leaders 
of the four active members—Iran, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Britain. 

“With this dramatic stroke, the United 
States immensely increased the strength and 
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power of the alliance weakened so badly 
after the violent overthrow of the prowestern 
Royal Government of Iraq, the fifth member. 

“Iraq was not represented at the Baghdad 
Pact council meeting. The late King Faisal’s 
government had been the lone Arab keystone 
of the pact designed, among other things, to 
bar communism from the Middle East. His 
capital city of Baghdad originally gave the 
alliance its name. 

“A spokesman for Britain said: We greatly 
welcome the strengthening of American ties 
with members of the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation.’ The declaration provides that the 
United States will promptly enter into two- 
Way agreements with Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, 
and Britain. The document expressed deter- 
mination of the signers to maintain their 
collective security and to resist aggression— 
direct or Indirect’. 

“Some Western statesmen have accused 
the Soviet Union of indirectly bringing 
about unrest and revolution in the Middle 
East and threatening other nations in adja- 
cent areas. 

“The countries signing the declaration 
took under consideration.whether substan- 
tial alterations should be made in the 
Baghdad pact and its organization. This 
means that they are not completely sure 
what the new Iraq Government is going to 
do. They feel there may be a bare chance 
that Iraq will continue its membership.” 

Regardless of whether or not we should 
have signed up the name of this Govern- 
ment binding us further into the Baghdad 
Pact, the dangerous thing is that we allow 
the Secretary of State to sign such docu- 
ments. No one in the United States knows 
about what is to be signed except the ex- 
ecutive department, and to allow one de- 
partment to bind this country to a contract 
that may, or possibly will, involve us in war 
is not protecting this Government through 
the representatives of the people. Congress 
has nothing to say, and doesn’t even know 
what is in the mind of the exccutive de- 

ent. 

The result of executive action like this 
might well amount to a declaration of war 
without the consent or knowledge of the 
Congress, for if we have pledged this Gov- 
ernment to go to the assistance of any 
country, then Lf that country is attacked, we 
are in a war, 

During the Democratic administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman, many commitments 
were made without the consent of Congress, 
and now the Republican administration is 
following the same course. No Con 
nor anybody else outside the executive de- 
partment, knows how many contracts we 
have signed and propose to sign. These 
contracts or treaties have the force of law, 
and it appears to me that Congress is not 
needed in dealing with foreign government, 
according to the ideas of those who make 
the agreements. The only safe way to 
handle matters of this kind is to submit the 
treaty to Congress before it is signed. Any 
other course may involve us in war without 
the people knowing a thing about it. If 
there is a good reason for us to enter into 
such u contract a patriotic Congress will 
know {t, and we can envision that many of 
these treaties would not be made. 

The executive department handles these 
matters in a secret way and gets away with 
it because any information about a treaty 
before it is signed is marked “secret infor- 
mation,” and that is as fur as we can go in 
finding out what is in the wind. It would 
be interesting to the people of this country 
to know how many of these secret treaties 
are in existence today, and to what extent 
they bind the United States to support them. 

Dealing with foreign countries is a live 
issue today, and the Congress of the United 
States should have at least some slight in- 
formation about making contracts that may 
involve us in a war. This last contract with 
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the Baghdad Pact countries has all the ear- 
marks of danger to this Nation, but the Sec- 
retary of State signs them as easily as a 
debtor renews a note, 


The Problem of Inflation 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent editorial was published recently 
in the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram, dated dated August 5. That 
Paper urged the Government to “turn 
the corner now away from business- 
Stimulating, inflationary devices.” Be- 
Cause of the urgency of the message, and 
since it relates so directly to my recent 
Speeches on the inflation problem, and 
to other speeches during the past week 
by my. colleagues, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The paper's suggestion that margin 
Tequirements be raised was very timely. 
The editorial was published the day the 
Federal Reserye announced the increase 
to 70 percent. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor an article entitled More 
Inflation Ahead?” written by Henry 
Hazlitt and published in Newsweek of 
August 18, 1958; and an editorial en- 
titled “Flight From the Dollar,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of 
August 13, 1958. oy 

There being no objection, the edito- 

and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
From the Salt Lake City Deseret News and 
Telegram of August 5, 1958] 
Acr Now To Stow Inrration’s SWING | 

Kennecott Copper's swing back to a 5-day 
Week this week is, of course, good news to 
tens of thousands of workers and their fam- 
ilies and the businessmen who depend on 
their patronage. It is also one of many en- 
Couraging signs of a significant business up- 
turn this fall. 

But these signs also represent some- 
thing else. They should sound a warning to 
Government to turn the corner now away 
from business-stimulating, inflationary de- 
Vices, 

Unless. we do, we muy be in for another 
inflationary spiral that will dwarf any of 
the others since World War II. And infia- 
tion, in the long run, is a deadlier threat 
to this country than business slowdowns. 

Signs of an upturn can be seen on almost 
every hand. 
. The Kennecott work step-up is one. The 
company had been on a 4-day week since 
April. In addition, nearly 1,500 employees 
had beon lald off entirely, The news that 
Sales have risen sufficiently to justify a swing 

ck toward normal operations is tremen- 
dously heartening, 

Even more encouraging are the signs in 
the construction industry. Total dollar yol- 
ume of new construction for the first 7 
Months of this year is even higher than the 

th, ming first half of 1957. July 1957, was 
5 © highest month on record up to that time, 
uly 1958, was 3 percent higher. But one 
note of caution; The boom has stemmed 
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largely from vast Government spending for 
highways, publie housing, and armed sery- 
ices construction. 

The stock market is another indication. 
It has now regained more than four-fifths 
of the ground it lost in the sharp declines 
of late last summer. But here again, dan- 
ger signals are in order. The major pres- 
sure boosting’ the stock market seems to 


come unquestionablyfrom the expectation ot 


inflation. Present selling prices for stocks 
are 30 to 40 times their current annual earn- 
ings, which is far out of line. Some of the 
customer confidence is due, of course, to the 
expectation of good, solid future earnings, 
but more of it seems mainly a hedge against 
further Inflation. 

And then there are other signs. Indus- 
trial production has begun to rise. So has 
steel production. Farm income continues to 
rise. Personal income is higher than ever. 
So are Federal expenditures. All tend to 
boost and stimulate the economy, 

But what will be the result? Inflation 
reems a certainty; the only question is how 
much, Last week the major steel companies 
boosted their prices 64.25-64.50 a ton. Alu- 
minum went up 7/l0ths of a cent a pound. 
Costs in industries using these products— 
and, it might almost be asked, what Indus- 
tries do not?—are certain to rise accordingly. 

Meanwhile, Government spending will be 
running around $12 billion in the red next 
year, the greatest peacetime deficit, by far, 
in the Nation's history, The deficit will be 
almost wholly inflationary, 

So what does all this mean? For one 
thing, that President Eisenhower was fully 
justified in vetoing a $6.5 billion appropria- 
tions bill full of otherwise sound projects, 
because Congress had added to it $500 mil- 
lion tor the civil service retirement fund, 
“No sound justification” can be found, he 
said, “for adding unnecessarily over half a 
billion doliars to a deficit which may reach 
$12 billion this year.” 

This veto kills the $11.7 million appro- 
priation for Salt Lake City’s new Federal 
bullding, which iss unfortunate. But good 
government and economy are not just for 
the other fellow. We applaud the veto, for 
now if ever is the time for the most strin- 
gent efforts to squeeze out every ounce of 
fat from every budget in the interest of 
minimizing inflation, If the appropriations 
bill can be pushed through these closing 
days of Congress without the objectionable 
feature, well and good. If not, it is still 
better to delay a bit rather than to accept 
unbridled spending at this critical time. 

Moreover, now is the time for the adminis- 
tration to consider carefully reinstating 
some of the Inflation-control measures that 
were removed to stimulate the economy. 
Margin requirements on stock purchases 
might be a good place to start. Credit re- 
strictions might be considered next. 

We do not suggest that the economic 
brakes be put on full just now, But what 
we must do Is to stop the long swings of the 
pendulum from boom to recession, and the 


best way to do that la to act before the swing 


gets fully into motion, 


[From Newsweek of August 18, 1958 
More INFLATION AHEAD? | 
: (By Henry Hazlitt) 


The signs are becoming unmistakable that 
the recent rise in the stock market is more a 
reflection of the belief in further inflation 


(4. e., in a further shrinkage in the dollar) 


than à reflection of business recovery. 

Certainly stock prices are not reflecting 
current earnings reports, The First National 
City Bank of New York reports that net prof- 
its after taxes of 809 corporations in the first 
half of this year were 30 percent under those 
for the corresponding period last year. The 
automobile industry suffered a 56-percent 
drop in profits; the railroads, a 61-percent 
drop. 
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No one would suspect anything about this 
by looking at the recent stock market. The 
Dow-Jones industrial average went up from 
420 on October 22 last year to 513 on August 
8. This has created some surprising rela- 
tionships between prices of stocks and the 
earnings and dividends of the companies. 
Barron’s, the financial weekly, has pointed 


out that the stocks in the Dow-Jones indus- ~ 


trial average as of August 1, were selling ata 
rate of about 17.3 percent of net earnings, 
This is higher than any earnings multiplier 
rate in the entire 1949-1957 upswing. And 
the New York Times has called attention to - 
some extraordinary examples, such as Uni- 
versal Cyclops Steel selling at 100 times its 
current annual earnings rate, and Crucible 
Steel at 110 times. 
STOCK AGAINST BOND YIELDS 


No less significant is the relationship re- 
cently established between the dividend yield 
of stocks and the interest yleld of bonds, 
Normally the yield on common stocks, be- 
cause of higher risk and uncertainty, is sub- 
stantially above the yield on high-grade 
bonds. But as of July 30 the yield on Stand- 
ard & Poor's index of 500 common stocks was 
3.87 percent, or only 0.13 percentage point 
above the 3.742 percent yleld an its Al-plus 
bond average. This is the closest the two 
yields have come together since July 1957, 
when for a short time stocks were actually 
yielding less than Al-plus bonds. It was the 
first time this had happened in more than 
20 years. 5 

This situation is usually thought to be 
paradoxical. In fact, the near-approach of 
the yields on common shares and bonds is 
often followed either by a fall in the price of 
common shares or a rise in the price of 
bonds. But there is one situation in which 
the convergence or crossing of stock yields 
and bond yields is a logical response. This 
is when investors and speculators believe 
that still further monetary Inflation is 
threatened. In that case stocks are valued 
abnormally high in relation to current earn-. 
ings or dividends. Bonds, on the other 
hand, are valued abnormally low, because the 
purchasing power of the principal is expected 
to decline, and lenders insist on a higher 
interest rate as an insurance premium 
against this. 

EVER-MOUNTING. DEBT 

If there is a fear of further depreciation of 
the dollar, the blame rests squarely in Wash- 
ington. Congress and the administration, 
between them, are responsible for the pros- 
pect of a 612 billion deficit in the current 
fiscal year. | Even if we admit that the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities either can or should 
try tostabilize the economy, they made an ex- 
travagant overresponse to a mild recession, 
slashing the rediscount rate from 314 to 1%4 
percent, reducing required reserves of mem- 
ber banks, and engaging in massive support- 
buying of Government securities. Whatever 
the immediate effects may be of the restora- 
tion of stock-margin requirements from 50 
percent to 70 percent, it is unsound and ulti- 
mately futile to encourage a general infla- 
tionary flood and then try to dam off its ef- 
fects in 1 or 2 directions. 

And now the Treasury wants a further 88 
billion boost in the national-debt celling to 
$288 billion. It is time to ask some blunt 
questions of Congress and the administra- 
tion. Do you ever expect the debt to be paid 
off? Do you ever intend even to reduce it? 
If so, at what rate? Under what conditions? 
Are the conditions likely to be realized? Do 
you intend to pay off either principal or 
interest in dollars of even present (48 cent) 
purchasing power, or do you mean to keep 
short-changing the Government's creditors 
by further depreciation? 

President Eisenhower has expressed great 
concern which, however, must still be trans- 
lated into policy. 
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From the Wall Street Journal of August 13, 
1958] 


FLIGHT From THE DOLLAR 


One of the more puzzling things around 
Wall Street these days has been the sharp 
upward march of the stock market in the 
face of lower earnings, reduced and some- 
times omitted dividends. And as brokers, 
economists and other commentators seek an 
explanation, we hear more and more often 
s very ominous phrase. 

A few examples will illustrate many. The 
E. F. Hutton Co., thinks the rising stock 
market and declining bond market under- 
score the flight from the dollar. Reynolds 
* Co comments that last week the flight 
from the dollar, which has been gathering 
momentum in recent weeks, turned into a 
stampede.” 

The same note is struck across the coun- 
try. Wayne Hummer & Co., of Chicago, ob- 
serves that the answer can be that investors 
have more confidence in the future value 
of stocks. than they have in the dollar's 
stability. And the market comment of 
Daniel Reeves & Co., of Beverly Hills is both 
pointed and poignant: “It is sad but true 
that few people any longer belleve that our 
currency can ever be worth more in terms 
of buying power and most likely will ulti- 
mately be worth considerably less.” 

Now admittedly many market comments 
are not necessarily compendiums of wisdom. 
Still, brokerage houses are by the nature of 
their business close to people who are con- 
cerned about how to manage their sayings 
for an uncertain future. And when they 
note, with so much unanimity, such a strong 
feeling of fear about the dollar then it. is 
surely time to pay attention. 

In this instance, too, the feeling is con- 
firmed by the figures on what people are 
doing. The bond market, including the 
market for obligations of the United States 
Government, has been depressed. Plainly 
the generality of people do not want to lend 
money to their government. They know the 
government will pay them back dollar for 
dollar with interest. What they fear is that 
they will be paid back with eroded dollars. 

Moreover, the economic figures from Wash- 
ington suggest that the people's fears are not 
unfounded. 

The already huge Government debt is again 
being lifted; the deficlt this year alone will 
be $12 billion or more. Getting the money 
for this deficit would be a terrible problem 
anytime, With a country already inflation 
conscious, it is almost an insurmountable 
problem. The Treasury is very likely to find 
that It can borrow little, or nothing, from 
the public savings; it may well have to turn 
to the Federal Reserve to create all the nec- 
essary credit dollars in the banking system. 
And almost everyone knows nowadays that 
this is Just a fancy way of printing money. 

Finally—and this is the saddest part of 
all—the political facts of Washington sug- 
gest that nobody is going to do anything 
about it. The President warns sternly about 
the dangers of inflation, and approyes a 
budget that can only make more inflation. 
Congressmen talk sorrowfully about the terri- 
ble things that inflation does to people, par- 
ticularly the little people, and casually build 
the budget bigger. 

The basic problem of inflation is not new. 
But what is suggested by these scattered and 
independent market reports is that the peo- 
ple may be developing a new attitude toward 
it, There is a strong suggestion that people 
generally are beginning to abandon hope that 
those appointed to manage their Government 
will halt inflation, an implication that the 
country may come to accept the rotting of 
the dollar as being as inevitable as death 
and taxes. 

And that is why we think Washington had 
better heed the ominous tone in these re- 
ports, For though this country has suffered 
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from its past Inflations, all those troubles will 
be as nothing to what we shall have to bear if 
the people, privately and quietly, once get 
it to their minds that they can no longer 
put any trust for the future in the dollars of 
the United States, 


The Voice of Radio Cairo: What It Means 
to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly pointed out that what Presi- 
dent Nasser says, and what Radio Cairo 
Says, are often two entirely different 
things. 

The head of the United Arab Repub- 
lic may, for purposes of. expediency, is- 
sue sirupy words to the West in order 
that he can consolidate his gains. 

Meanwhile, Radio Cairo beams, night 
and day, in 23 languages, and uninter- 
rupted stream of hatred against the 
United States and other western powers, 

Moreover, the most powerful single 
propaganda transmitters of the Middle 
East continue to demand the assassina- 
tion of prowestern leaders in Arab coun- 
tries. 

I ask my colleagues: What can we ex- 
pect of a government which speaks with 
one voice to us, through diplomatic 
channels, and with another voice against 
us through propaganda attacks? 

And what do we expect will happen in 
the Middle East if these appeals for as- 
sassinations continue? How much sta- 
bility can we expect there? y 

If United States troops leave Lebanon, 
and British troops leave Jordan, what is 
to prevent Radio Cairo from redoubling 
its appeals for the immediate murdering 
of prowestern leaders? 


These are questions whose answers we 
had better think over very carefully. 

Mr. President, during the last few 
days there has been a great deal of com- 
ment about the message the President 
of the United States delivered before 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, It was a wonderful message, 
and was wonderfully delivered. How- 
ever, we must realize that an agreement 
or treaty with a nation which does not 
keep agreements or treaties would be 
worthless. The Kaiser said an inter- 
national treaty was but a scrap of 
paper. Today, the philosophy found in 
the Mideast and in the Kremlin demon- 
strates that that attitude still exists in 
the world, at least in those areas. So 
we must not permit ourselves to be lulled 
into a state of complacency by syrupy 
words of either the Kremlin, Nasser, or 
anyone else. The stake involved is so 
great that we must not subject ourselves 
to that danger. If the United States 
were to step out of that picture and if 
the Kremlin were to be successful in 
egging Nasser to step in, what. would 
the situation be? Then there would be 
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a fire which would have to be put out. 
Would it lead into a third world war? 

So, Mr. President, it is obvious that 
we cannot permit our eyes to be blinded 
to what will occur tomorrow if today 
we act like children, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Cairo Radio: It Promotes Nas- 
serism With Lies, Hate, and Obscenity,” 
which was published yesterday in the 
Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal of August 14, 
1958] 


Camo Rano: Ir PROMOTES NASSERISM WITH 
Lies, HATE, AND OBSCENITY 
(By Ray Vicker) 

Camo.—"Hypocrites, Vice lords. Degener- 
ates.” 

These are only a few of the milder 
epithets being used to describe Americans 
by Cairo Radio, the most potent propaganda 
tool now operating in the Middle East. 

President Eisenhower yesterday put the 
spotlight on the Egyptian Station in his ad- 
dress before the United Nations, He didn't 
call it by name—but none listening to him 
doubted what he was talking about when he 
declared inflammatory “radio broadcasts di- 
rected across national frontiers in the trou- 
bled Near East“ were a form of “indirect 
aggression.” : 

A few weeks ago Cairo Radio's strident 
voice called for uprisings in Iraq and Leb- 
anon. Today it cries for a revolution in 
Jordan, 

“Kill the dwarf King Hussein“ —that fs 
the theme of program after program beamed 
to the troubled Kingdom of Jordan. The as- 
sassin would be a hero acclaimed by the en- 
tire Arab world, station announcers declare 
with fervor. 


FACTOR IN TROUBLES 


And from its powerful Czech-bullt trans- 
mitters in the Nile Delta, this station is 
beaming a steady stream of anti-American, 
antlwestern propaganda in 23 languages to 
most of the world.. Diplomats and govern- 
ment Officials in the Middie East rate its 
virulent stream of abuse as a prime factor 
in recent disturbances in this area. Nation- 
alist Arabs in a dozen countries listen to its 
voice for cues to new action. 

Cairo Radio's 600,000- to 1,000,000-kilo- 
watt capacity transmitters override every 
other station in the area. America's Voice 
of America, broadcasting its Congrese-muted 
weak signal from a penny-pinched ship an- 
chored in Rhodes harbor, is drowned out by 
the din of Cairo Radio and its Voice of the 
Arabs programs. 

And the station presents America to the 
Arab world as a venal nation of colonialists. 
Mohammad Sahaf, commentator on a recent 
afternoon broadcast, said, “Since the end of 
World War II the policy of the American 
Government turned against all liberation 
movements in all parts of the world, fighting 
against the free leaders of oppressed nations 
and killing those who showed a tendency of 
being a hendache to the plans of American 
imperialism.” 

Mohammad Abdel Kader described the 
United States as being “made of the refuse 
of all nations of the world molded together 
into a solid mass of crime and graft and 
corruption.” 

He describes United States Middle Enstern 
policy as “the policy of political prostitution 
and vagrancy of those gathered in America 
from the scum of the earth.“ 
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‘WARPED MENTALITY 

Earthy obscenities flavor the rest of the 
broadcast. Secretary of State Dulles ts de- 
scribed by another announcer thusly: “The 
man is crazy and has a warped mentality.” 

The announcer ended his broadcast by 
saying: “We warn you, Mr. Dulles, to lay 
of Arab nationalism before it proves to be 
eae death of you and your like, you hypo- 
crite.” 

Most -broadcasts involving America con- 
tain so many obscenities that squeamish 
monitors won't repeat exact phraseology. 

Headquarters of Calro Radio is in the 
heart of this hot, sunny city at 4 Sharia El 
Cherifeen, a narrow lang between a canyon 
of bulidings. Policy for the station is de- 
cided by President Nasser and his top lieu- 
tenants. 

A policeman in a white uniform stands 
with a rifle before the entrance of the block, 
six-story, gray stone building which resem- 
bles a medieval Italian castle. The police- 
man steps forward, then hesitates as you 
nod nonchalantly to him. 

Inside the drab halls people scurry back 
and forth between high vaulted offices. You 
remember the comment of one western in- 
telligence officer: 

“The station employs hundreds of people, 
literally hundreds, and it must cost a small 
fortuhe to operate.” 

A stair leads upward. On one floor the 
landing opens into a hall where a group of 
radio supervisors are drafting a program. 
Each has a script and each has some sug- 
Gestion to make in Arabic. The chorus of 
Voices seems to make Little sense. 

A youth thaws somewhat and explains 
that the radio supervisors are mapping a 
Program to be beamed later that day to 
Lebanon. 

What should the tone be? Violent? 
Friendly? Who should the program try to 
reach? What should be the theme? These 
Questions are threshed out at bruinstorm- 
ing sossions.” After agreement, the outline 
is given to a team of writers and a script is 
Written. Officials clear the script and it is 
then given to the production team with the 
scheduling. 

There is nothing haphazard about the 
abuse which. flows through this station. 
Economists, folksong writers, politicians, 
historians. anthropologists, and radio tech- 
Nicians all join hands in carefully planning 
toe part of the program for maximum ef- 

Each program is preceded by long studies. 
Included are studies of the customs of each 
People to whom a broadcast will be beamed. 
Attention is paid to the time they sleep and 
awake, the time they, start and end work 
and the average time-distance between work 
and home. This helps decide the time the 
Program will be beamed. 

Other studies delve into the political posl- 
tion of the country, its economy, the type of 
government and major problems occupying 
the attention of the people. This informa- 
tion decides the content of the program. 

More studies go into the literacy rate of 
the people involved, their method of ex- 
Pressing themselves, their tdioms, and their 
intonations. This helps set the tone of the 
Presentation. 

Cairo Radio not only broadcasts news bul- 
letins nnd commentaries, it also presents to 
sach people their popular songs und muaic. 

lonely Kurd in northern Iraq hears 
Catro Radio's messages interlarded with wild 
tunes of the Upper Tigris Valley. The Su- 
danese hears the savage drum beat of his 
natlve dances along with the political pitch 
to join Egypt. 

Each program is presented by a native of 
the country to which the message is beamed. 
“ssuring that all idioms and methods of 
Presentation will be authentic to listeners. 
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SOMALI, SWAHILI 

Programs last from 15 minutes to 2 hours 
fs a rule. Languages include: Indonesian, 
Malayan, Bengali, English, Kurdi, Turkish, 
Iranian, Sudanese dialects, Swahili, Amheric, 
Somali, French, German, Portuguese, Span- 
ish, and Hebrew. As many as seven pro- 
grams broadcast simultaneously over differ - 
ent bands. A total of 62 hours of propa- 
ganda daily is now being fed to people in the 
Middle East, South and Southeast Asia, and 
Africa. 

Of the 7 programs identified with Cairo 
Radio, 4 are especially important. These 
are the general program, Voice of the Arabs, 
which specifically aims at promoting Arab 
nationalism, the Sudanese program which 
tries to sell Sudan on the idea of unifying 
itself with Egypt, and the beamed broad- 
casts. The latter may be directed at any 
country where Egypt thinks it has some- 
thing to gain by spreading its messages. 

Not content with carrying the torch of 
Arab nationalism, the station also beams 
broadcasts to the Belgian Congo lashing at 
Belgian paternalism in its native policy; at 
Kenya urging natives to rise again against 
British colonialism; at French West Africa 
selling natives the idea of working together 
with their Moslem brothers in Egypt. 

Especially virulent messages to Africa are 
reserved for the Voice of Free Africa. This 
is a station operated from an unidentified 
location in southern Egypt by Egyptian in- 
telligence. The government maintains a 
myth about this being a clandestine station 
but It is an open secret who runs it. 

WESTERN COUNTER MEASURE 

Egyptian officials cmim that Cairo Radio 
is being operated merely as a counter meas- 
ure against anti-Egyptian propaganda. The 
government claims that eight clandestine 
radio stations are now beaming anti-Nasser 
propaganda into the Middle East each day. 
There were nine such stations until last 
month when the Voice of Iraq was stilled by 
the revolution. Says an Egyptian Govern- 
ment official: “We have reasons to believe 
one or more of those stations are on Cyprus, 
another in France, one in Israel, and at least 
one in Turkey. They are constantly sub- 
jecting us to vilification and abuse.” 7 

No doubt Western powers. would be only 
too hippy to silence their clandestine sta- 
tions if Calro Radio could also be silenced. 
Their stations seem to be running poor sec- 
onds behind Egypt's when it comes to effec- 
tiveness of propaganda. 

“The only way a small country can attack 
a big one is to yell like hell,” says one 
European diplomat. Egypt is not going to 
quit yelling through Cairo Radio unless 
forced to do so, for when you come right 
down to it this is her best weapon.” 


Twentieth Anniversary of the Southwest 
Rural Electric Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
-HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA ~“ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr.-LANGER. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest movements on behalf of the 
farmers and rural people of the United 
States was the rural electrification pro- 
gram which was inaugurated in the 
1930’s. T know that the rural electrifi- 
cation program in North Dakota has 
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been a blessing to the farmers, their 

wives and their children and the rural 

peonia of my great State of North Da- 
ota. 

I have spoken many times on the floor 
of the Senate of the great strides made 
by our people because of REA. 

I notice the Tipton Tribune, Tipton, 
Okla., August 7, 1958, issue, there is an 
item which states: 

Economists who have made exhaustive 
studies Of the matter say that for each dol- 
lar spent by a rural electric cooperative to 
build its distribution system, more than $4 
is spent by co-op members for wiring and 
appliances. Some economists place the 
figure at 85. 


The article says that rural electric 
cooperatives bolster United States econ- 
omy, 


I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor at this point two 
clippings from the Tipton Tribune of 
August 7, 1958, which deal with the 20th 
anniversary of growth of the Southwest 
Rural Electric Association which services 
southwestern Oklahoma and northern 
section of Texas. I am happy to note 
that the rural electrification program 
progresses in all parts of the United 
States where it has been instituted. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

SOUTHWEST RURAL ELECTRIC MARKS 20-Tran 
GROWTH 


Celebrating 20 years of progress in bringing 
electricity to the rural areas of nine counties 
in Oklahoma and Texas, the Southwest Rural 
Electric Association will hold its 21st annual 
membership meeting in the Tipton city park 
Tuesday, August 12. 

With more than 2,000 members and visitors 
expected to be on hand for the annual event, 
an interesting program will feature the Willie 
Wirehand Serenaders of KOCO-TV, at Enid; 
short talks by Roscoe Kelffer, widely known 
rural electrification leader, and E. E. Karns, 
manager of Western Farmers Electric Cooper- 
ative of Anadarko. 

Kelffer, a long-time farmer of Helena, Okla., 
is now serving his fourth term as president 
of the State Association of Rural Electric Co- 
operatives. He has a broad understanding of 
the problems facing rural people today. 

Karns, an authority on power generation 
and transmission, held a responsible position 
with the Rural Electrification Administration 
in Washington, D. C.. before coming to the 
cooperative at Anadarko, 

A brief talk will also be given by Betty 
Fern McGee, 16, a Southside 4-H Club youth 
with one of the most outstanding records of 
achievement in the State. She was the State 
winner in the cooperative speech contests in 


_ 1957 and was also the winner in the county 


speech contests, 1954 to 1958. 

The Willie Wirehand Serenaders, sponsored 
on television Monday through Friday of each 
week by a number of rural electric coopera- 
tives of the State, are one of the Southwest's 
most popular musical groups. They will pre- 
sent their wide repertoire of western, popu- 
lar, novelty, and religious music. 

As usual, a feature of the annual parley 
will be the drawing for attendance prizes, 
all of which are useful electrical appliances. 
Winner of the grand prize will have his choice 
of a television set, home freezer, refrigerator, 
1-ton air conditioner, or electric range. 

Also, a brief business session will offer 
reports on the condition of the cooperative 
as a financial and business enterprise. 
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There will be free swimming in the Tip- 
ton pool for children of all visitors. The 
pool will be supervised. 

The Southwest Rural Electric Association 
provides electric service to all or part of 4 
counties in Oklahoma and 5 Texas counties. 
The vast network of the co-op's lines reach 
into Tillman, Jackson, Grees, and Kiowa 
Counties in Oklahoma, and Wichita, Wil- 
barger, Hardeman, Foard, and Archer Coun- 
tles in Texas. 

The annual payroll of the cooperative, 
over $100,000, helps bolster the economy of 
the community in which it is headquar- 
tered. Twenty-five employees of the co- 
operative live in Tipton and 21 of these 
own their own homes here. 

“The bulk of the cooperative'’s payroll is 
spent right here in Tipton,” J. M. Maddox, 
manager, says. “In addition, the coopera- 
tive spent $23,511 with Tipton merchants 
last year for supplies, materials, and serv- 
ices.” 


Reviewing the progress Southwest Rural 
Electric Association has made since its in- 
ception 20 years ago, Maddox points out 
that when the first line was energized De- 
cember 13, 1938, slightly more than 300 
rural families in Jackson and Tillman 
Counties began receiving electric service for 
the first time. 

This event marked the beginning of the 
rural electrification program in the area 
now served by the consumer-owned REA- 
sponsored electric cooperative. 

It was just a small part—that first line 
of only 162 miles—of the vast network of 
distribution lines now totaling more than 
2,400 miles and serving more than 5,400 
residential, farm, and industrial customers 
and organizations. 

“The rural electrification program was 
just slightly over 2 years of age at that 
time,” Maddox points out. “It was just 
starting to bring the luxury of city living 
to the rural areas in the form of electricity 
at prices which the farmers and rural peo- 
ple could afford to pay.” 

To the more than 300 rural families of 
Tillman and Jackson Counties, getting elec- 
tricity meant getting electric lights, But 
as the years passed, and they learned of 
the many other conveniences and labor- 
saving devices which electricity could pro- 
vide for them, a great many expanded their 
use of electric service. 

Today, a large number of the rural and 
farm homes served by the Southwest Rural 
Electric Association have acquired electric 
refrigerators, home freezers, electric washing 
machines, electric ranges, attic fans, electric 
water systems, irons, radios, television sets, 
roasters, and many others. Many have in- 
stalled all-electric kitchens, air conditioning, 
electric milkers, electric-powereed farm ma- 
chine shops, incubators, brooders, and other 
types of electrically powered farm equip- 
ment. 

At the present time it is eatimated that 
there are more than 400 ways to put elec- 
tricity to practical use on the farm and in 
the home. 

All these things have contributed to the 
steady rate of growth of Southwest Rural 
Electric Association. 
~ As to the future outlook for the coopera- 
tives growth, J. M. Maddox has this to say: 
“We hope to continue our steady progress 
by adding new members from time to time, 
and to educate our membership to a greater 
use of electricity in thelr everyday work and 
living. At this time we are preparing to 
launch a campaign to promote a better un- 
derstanding of the advantages of electric 
heating in the home, its safety features, its 
cleanliness, and Its numerous other conven- 
lences. Today's rural family can have all 
the modern conveniences of the city and 
still enjoy the advantages which the open 
country provides.“ 
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Runa Execrric Co-ors BOLSTER UNITED 
STATES Economy 

Economists who have made exhaustive 
studies of the matter say that for each dollar 
spent by a rural electric cooperative to build 
its distribution system, more than $4 ts spent 
by co-op members for wirlng and appliances. 
Some economists place the figure at $5, 

Conservatlvely, this means that more than 
$14 million has been channeled into the 
economy of Southwest Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation's service area during the co-op's 20 
years of operation that would not otherwise 
have been put there. 

The cooperative has spent $3,483,000 bulld- 
ing its distribution system and for system 
improvements. 

Two EMPLOYEES or SOUTHWEST REA ARE 

LANDMARKS HERE 

Two employees of Southwest Rural Elec- 
tric Association of Tipton are virtual land- 
marks of the history of progress of the or- 
ganization. They sre Homer Shotts, line 
superintendent, and C. M. Shelton, work 
order clerk and dispatcher. 

The work these two men did in launching 
the cooperative project predates the cooper- 
ative itself for they were engaged in taking 
member application and securing easements 
for the construction of the initial lines. 

Recalling those early days of the program, 
the men say that most farm people they 
called on were willing enough to pay the $5 
application fee but they did not belleve any- 
thing would ever come of it. Shelton and 
Shotts say that practically all rural people 
would not believe that they would ever get 
electricity for their farms and farm homes, 

They point out that in that day people 
thought of electricity only in terms of get- 
ting lights for the home, They didn't realize 
at that time the many uses electricity could 
be put to on the farm to take the drudgery 
out of rural living. 

“These men are excellent employees,“ J. M. 
Maddox, manager, says. It is worth a great 
deal to have employees with the background 
knowledge of the system that these two 
men have. It makes them very valuable.“ 


The World's Political Illness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most in- 
teresting article by Constantine Brown 
entitled “The World's Political Illness,” 
which appeared in the Evening Star, 
8 D. C., on Thursday, August 

I think this article calls for the atten- 
tion of the public in general and my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Wortn’s POLITICAL ILLNESS—POLTTICAL 
OFFENSIVE AGAINST RED Vmus SEEN ONLY 
Cure IN DULLES” VIEW 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Secretary John Foster Dulles and a few 
realists in the State Department are diag- 
nosing the ills of the world as “political.” 
The virus which bescts every nation is pro- 
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duced by international communism; the 
only possible cure suggested for some years 
by our Secretary of State is a strong politi- 
cal offensive against direct and t ag- 
gressions prompted by the Krenilin. Most 
of the “consultants,” particularly from con- 
gressional ranks, are taking issue and de- 
clare the ailment is “economic.” They rec- 
ommend large doses of American dollars and 
substance as the only possible treatment. 

Mr. Dulles, in his discussions with the 
congressional “consultants,” pointed out 
that whenever this country and her asso- 
clates adopted what used to be called in 
medicine “heroic remedies,” the pernicious 
high fever subsided and the patient im- 
proved, There are many examples of this 
treatment: The Truman doctrine, which 
stopped the Soviet advances in the Middle 
East in 1947 in their tracks; the Berlin 
blockade; the aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea and, very recently, the response 
to the requests of the heads of governments 
of Lebanon and Jordan to land troops and 
thus stem the Communist tide. 

It is unfortunate that the last three oper- 
ations have not been pushed to their logical 
conclusion; Complete success. In Korea, we 
bowed before the fear of our allies that 
pushing ahead with our military forces 
would involve us in another world war. 
Under the impact of some of the allies who 
had sent small forces to the Korean battle- 
fields we accepted first a ceasefire and later 
actually signed an armistice at a time when 
our commanders in the field felt certain 
that they could push the enemy across the 
Yalu with fewer losses than we had suffered 
during the ceasefire period. 5 

The military promenade in Lebanon ap- 
pears to have been of little assistance. It 
was a mere shot in the arm, with only very 
temporary effect, because the free world de- 
cided to let the illness run Its course in Iraq. 
There are many here and in London who 
maintain that had the Turks, for instance, 
been asked (and provided with the much- 
needed gasoline for their tanks and air- 
planes) to move into Iraq, the rest of the 
still loyal army would have rallied around 
the legitimate successor of the murdered 
King Faisal. The coup so cleverly engi- 
neered by Moscow by way of Cairo could 
have boomeranged. = 

As things stand now, politically, it is only 
a question of time before the King of Jordan 
is either ousted or assassinated, while the 
real ruler of Saudi Arabia, Crown Prince 
Faisal, Is expected to accept Nasser domina- 
tion, The other Arab princelings who con- 
tral vast resources without which the NATO 
and particularly Britain claim they cannot 
survive, unquestionably will join Colonel 
Nasser. 

The inevitable nationalization of the oil 
resources is unimportant. Few people 
bother about the fact that the oil companies 
may make smaller profits. What is im- 
portant is that once the Arab empire is 
established under the president of the UAR. 
the oll resources will be controlled politically 
by the Soviet Union. Only those countries 
which accept the Moscow standard of co- 
existence will be supplied, 

This is the analysis of the political X-ray 
pictures which Mr. Dulles has carefully ex- 
amined ever since he took office. There is 
no question that economic ald is necessary 
in certain areas to lessen the fever. But 
economic help alone as advocated by the 
many consultants inside and outside the 
government has proved of little or no help. 

The belief that communism thrives in 
countries where poverty is rampant is belied 
by the facts. Those who have traveled, like 
this reporter, in areas where people lead a 
substandard way of life realize that hard- 
ship does not produce communism or a de- 
sire to join the Communist system. People 
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in South Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, and 
Turkey—to mention only those I have visited 
Trecentiy—have barely enough to eat, and 
live, if they are lucky, in hovels. Yet they 
are all determined to fight and defeat com- 
munism. 

Thé same thing can be sald about the 
Chinese in Taiwan and the Turks, who in 
recent years have suffered economically more 
than «yer in their history. Economic as- 
sistance and relief are sought by all, but not 
at the price of surrender to the Red con- 
Spiracy, 


Crippling of Labor Called Dangerous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MeNAMARA. Mr. President, 
Writing in the August 11 issue of the 
Chicago Daily News, Columnist Harry 
Barnard points out that the blacken- 
ing of the American labor movement be- 


Cause of the actions of a few is not only 


unjust but dangerous to our democracy. 

Mr. Barnard, by the way, is author 
of the book Independent Man, a bio- 
graphy of the late Senator James Cou- 
zens, a former distinguished Member of 
this body from the State of Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorn. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CRIPPLING oy Laon CALLED DANGEROUS 
(By Harry Barnard) 

So much ink has been used lately for 
blackening the public image of labor unions 
that using a little here to bring this matter 
into better focus seems highly desirable. 

Labor unions are good. They are neces- 
sary for achieving democratic aims for a falir 
shake for everybody and for as much freedom 
as orderly society can tolerate. Some of their 
lenders act hard boiled. But so do many 
employers. 

So long as we operate an economic system 
On the principle that the profits should go 
to Individuals or private corporations, not 
to the state, workers need the protections of 
Organization. ‘There is no getting around 
this fuct, unless we want Government to 1x 
Wages. 

Many businessmen, perhaps most, do keep 
in mind the welfare of their employees. But 
80 long as any do not, employees must band 
together to get decent wages and conditions. 

Otherwise, the indlvidun worker, usually 
having no reserves for bargaining power 
cannot refuse any offer. Otherwise also, 
even social-minded employers, because of 
Competition, are inevitably forced to lower 
their wage rates. 

These are old truths. But they ought to be 
kept in mind to offset the anger produced 
by recent reminders that some unscrupulous 
Men are in labor unions or organizations 
they cau unions, but in fact are extortion 
schemes. 

Anger over this is certainly justified, 
though none of this is really new. Corrupt 
men haye always operated in the labor move- 
ment—just as such persons have always 
operated in business and in professions. 

But they are in the minority. 

Some new Inws may be desirable. This 
May ve so to the extent that bigger unions, 
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like bigger business, result in new relation- 
ships. 

Also, the time has come, I think, for 
unions themselves to drop certain vestigal 
practices—featherbedding by railroaders, 
“bogus” typesetting by printers, and the like 
—which had justification in earlier eras but 
not today. This along with their own house- 
cleaning of iliegal practices. 

But I am not unhappy that Congress will 
not pass new labor legislation this session. 
It Is all to the good that there be a breather 
for everybody for digesting better the Mc- 
Clellan committee activity, some of it noth- 
ing more than sensationalism. 

More Government regulation of labor prac- 
tices means less freedom, not only for labor, 
but also for industry. This may be un- 
avoidable. But we should not rush along 
this road. 

John L. Lewis, of course, is not unbiased 
here. However, when this really great labor 
figure appeared before a Senate committce 
last year, he made a comment worth em- 
phasizing. “One of our proudest boasts 
abroad.“ he said, “is that our unions are 
free, unlike those of Russia.” 

This is important. 

Neither Mr. Lewis nor I argues that free- 
dom means that racketeers should not be 
punished—a responsibility, by the way, of 
local and United States prosecutors. 

The racketeers should be run out, but the 
method should be carefully weighed, with 
the balance, I think, in favor of the most 
freedom possible for our unions. 

We do not hamstring the entire medical 
profession because of a few quacks. By the 
same token, we should be sure we do not 
cripple the now free American labor moye- 
ment out of indignation over a few bad eggs 
in it. 

By any test, throughout history, the labor 
movement has been a major bulwark of 
democracy. It is that now. This should not 
be forgotten. 

Nor should we forget that extending Fed- 
eral regulation into this field, even for good 
purposes, can be the first of several fatal 
steps toward statism where it would hurt 
democracy most. 


United States Cattle in Latin American 
Countries ‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the great forces in settling the 
West was the cattleman, and though his 
importance has been recognized in books 
and television, opportunities are now 
present for this country to extend the 
impact of his achievement to the other 
parts of the world. 

The July issue of the Cattleman has a 
very informative article on the Latin 
American cattle industry and the pos- 
sibilities for American assistance through 
sharing of our knowledge and the sale 
of our cattle to these countries. The 
author of this article, Mr. W. W. Callan, 
points out that conditions in the Latin 
American countries vary greatly from 
those in the United States, but that with 
study, mutual benefit will result. 

The economic challenge' in world 
power is becoming increasingly serious, 
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and adds greatly to the difficulties of 
our political and military struggle. Mr. 
Callan suggests one way in which steps 
may be taken to strengthen our ties with 
our sister republics in the Latin American 
States. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have this article printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THere’s A Marker ron OUR CATTLE IN LATIN 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
(By W. W. Callan) 

So often when we hear someone speak of 
one of the many countries south of the bor- 
der, we have only a vague idea of the geog- 
raphy, climate, terrain, or the people in- 
volved. Few of us realize that Brazil is 1 
of the 4 countries of the world larger than 
the United States. It is difficult for us 
sometimes to realize that the Mayan culture 
of Guatemala is older than anything we 
know in the United States, or that the lush 
tropical growths along the coast lines of 
many of these countries give way to high, 
cold mountain areas within less than an 
hour's airplane flight. 

So to understand the conditions surround- 
ing the market for cattle in Latin America, 
we have to understand that any general state- 
ments that we make will not epply in many 
spots, 

There are, however, a few general condi- 
tions that prevail in most of the Latin 
American countries, including Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and in South America that 
need to be recognized at this point. 

COMPLETE ABSENCE OF SELECTIVE BREEDING 


The custom of the cattlemen is to allow 
the bull to grow up without castration, and 
that 4- to 6-year-old bull meat is quite 
common and perhaps constitutes the ma- 
jority of the meat in Latin America. These 
animals often run with the cow herds indis- 
criminately. There is complete absence of 
any plan for selective breeding for better 
animal production as we know it in the cate 
tle areas of the United States. 

It is not uncommon for à 5-year-old bull 
to be moved from the place where he was 
born to one of the better coastal plain fat- 
tening areas weighing 600 pounds and after 
6 months to be sent to market weighing 600 
pounds and have the meat from this animal 
to represent the average or perhaps a little 
above the average of the meat that is avall- 
able in many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 

At this point I hasten to say that there 
are a few countries where there are a few 
fine cattlemen who are just as ve 
and who take advantage of all the tech- 
niques we know for beef production in the 
United States. These men who are the ex- 
ception to the rule have fine cattle. They 
market 3-year-old steers weighing 1,100 
pounds, fat off grass with a very desirable 
quality of meat. Many of these people have 
cow herds that could go into some of our 
best cattle areas in the United States and 
compare favorably with the cow ‘herds now 
found in those areas. 

_We should also recognize that the meat In 
most Latin American countries is cooked 
and consumed the same day the animal is 
killed. There is almost a complete absence 
of refrigeration. Of course, in the major 
cities again we have an exception and there 
are refrigeration plants for the meat sold 
to the elite and gome of this meat is of very 
fine quality and quite flayorful and some- 
times very tender. 

LITTLE GRAIN FOR LIVESTOCK 


There is nlmost a complete absence of 
any grain for the cattle throughout Latin 
America. There is hardly enough corn, 
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wheat or other grains to feed the human 
population with a little bit used for poultry 
farms, leaving nothing in the way of grain 
for the livestock. So we are talking about 
animals that have to grow up and build their 
entire life subsistency on grass and other 
vegetation, and go to market at a much 
older age and at a much lower weight than 
any we are accustomed to thinking of in 
the cattle areas of the United States. 

In many areas there Is a rainy season when 
an average of 10 Inches of rain each month 
for 6 months will occur. At this time there 
is a lush growth of grass and other vegeta- 
tion; growth where the nutrients have been 
washed out of the soil. Little food value is 
found in the grass of many areas. Cattle 
may be up to their backs in green grass 
but be in poor condition and failing to make 
growth or put on fat except at an extremely 
slow rate. 

As a result in many of the areas, exclusive 
of the few modern ranches of these coun- 
tries, the cattle have a tendency to be light 
framed and of small bone. Animals im- 
ported from the United States or other areas 
are not likely to grow cut to the same scale, 
weight or bone structure animals developed 
in the better cattle areas of this country. 
Experience has shown the necessity of recog- 
nizing the soil and mineral deficiencies when 
cattle are selected from importation into 
most areas or perhaps all of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

It has been aps 50 years that most 
of the United States has been relatively 

- free of internal and external parasites. Our 
animals do not have many of the immuni- 
ties of the native animals to tick fever of one 
kind or another that is quite common in 
most of the Latin American countries, 
There are a few areas where the cattlemen, 
veterinarians and other adyisers have been 
quite progressive in the treatment of the 
animals to condition them to withstand the 
ravages of the parasites. 

In the case of the tick fever, a system has 
been developed to preimmunize the animals 
before they are turned loose in an area in- 
fested with ticks. This treatment has been 
especially successful in the case of young 
animals not over 10 months of age in a few 
of the countries. 

I have tried to give a little of the back- 
ground that is necessary for those who wish 
to successfully introduce cattle from the 
United States to Latin America. These 
problems, while serious, are not insur- 
mountable. If recognized and approached 
with commonsense and all the knowledge 
gained by those who have studied the prob- 
lems in recent years, these problems. can 
be overcome and the animal successfully 
introduced into Latin America with beneficial 
results to the cattle now being used. 

Also on the positive side of cattle raised 
in Latin America, there are some interesting 
situations, 

Land in many cases, good land, is readily 
available to cattiemen of almost all Latin 
American countries. Forelgners who desire 
to acquire this land may have either difi- 
culty in acquiring or keeping It. 

The manpower to perform the necessary 
ranching work and the costs of operation 
are both readily available and low in cast. 
The cost of bringing a 6-year-old steer from 
time of birth to sale at the ranch for mar- 
ket is a negligible item as compared with 
the cost we know in the United States. 

Thore is always a demand for all the beef 
or other meat products that can be grown 
in moet Latin American countries. Many 
of the citizens of these countries only rarely 
secure any meat. The cause of health and 
nutrition would be greatly assisted if more 
moat was available for more of the people. 


NO PREMIUM ON QUALITY OF MEAT 


In many of the countries the governments 
have rather strict controls over the prices of 
tue live animals and the resale price of the 
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meat. These government regulations, in 
general, do not recognize any difference be- 
tween animals in good flesh with some fat 
and the run-of-the-mill animals that may 
be in poor flesh and of inferior quality. In 
other words, a kilo of beef is a stated maxi- 
mum price regardless of whether the animal 
from which it was cut would grade by our 
standards—Choice, Good, or Utility. 

In Mexico, the Central American countries, 
and throughout South America, there are 
individuals, ranching corporations, Govern- 
ment agricultural and livestock department 
and others who are aware of all the problems 
listed here and many more that exist in their 
own areas, who are successfully importing 
and exporting breeding livestock; introduc- 
ing them into their herds and showing real 
improvement in the resulting animals. 
These people are practicing the best animal 
husbandry known to us. They are working 
toward the marketing of 2-. and 3-year-old 
animals weighing more than those marketed 
by their neighbors at 6 years of age. 

In spite of the governing regulations in 
many of these countries, the high cost of ex- 
port and import expenses, money exchange 
rates and transportation costs, they are con- 
tinuing year after year to bring in more and 
better animals and finding it both possible 
and profitable to do so, 

The experiences of many of these people 
indicate less difficulty when young animals 
with good growth characteristics and large 
bones are introduced and carefully managed 
until they reach maturity. The young ani- 
mals respond to preimm tion and other 
adjustments more readily n the older 
animals in many cases, These young ani- 
mals, however, require greater nutritional 
care to reach their maximum growth than 
would be necessary for us here, 

There is a real need for many kinds of 
livestock, especially cattle to be carefully 
selected, well prepared, and taken care of in 
the herds in the various Latin-American 
countries. 

The introduction of inferior animals, fail- 
ure to properly recognize the health and nu- 
tritional problems is certain to result in un- 
satisfactory experiences and is to be avoided 
wherever possible, 


The Soviet Union’s Economic Offensive in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the appendix of the Recorp a series of 
6 articles and 1 editorial which appeared 
in the Miami News, prepared by its Latin 
American editor, Mr, Hal Hendrix and 
his staff, concerning the success of the 
Soviet Union's economic offensive in 
Latin America. 

They pointedly describe the scope of 
the Communist offensive, and the grave 
threat it poses to the United States. As 
the Soviets strengthen their toehold in 
Latin America through a greatly ex- 
panded trade program, they will follow 
it up with massive attempts at political 
penetration of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

For many years I have urged the es- 
tablishment of a stable, long-range, ef- 
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fective, workable trade program between 
the United States and Latin America. 
These articles call for the same action 
and give new evidence that we must act 
soon in bringing our Latin American 
trade policies in line with the demands 
of the times. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

From the Miami (Fia.) News] 
SMALL, BUT GrowINc—Sovier TRADE HITTING 
LATIN Sort Srots 

(Throughout the world the Soviet Union 
has launched an economic offensive which is 
considered an entering wedge for later politi- 
eal penetration. The economic campaign 
has touched parts of Latin America, Several 
weeks ago, the Miami News has asked its 
correspondents in Latin America to report on 
this Soviet offensive and its shape and size. 
Their reports on this extremely dangerous 
development follows.) 

(By Hal Hendrix) 

In the last year, several informed Ameri- 
cans have expressed Increasing concern re- 
garding the rising tide of Communist eco- 
nomic influence in the free world. 

There is evidence at every turn that the 
much-heralded Soviet economic offensive has 
reached into Latin America. 

The penetration has been in varying de- 
grees in the 20 Latin republics. Some of the 
nations have nibbled at the Red bait, some 
have taken a fairly good-sized bite, some 
have turned away. 

The dollar value of all the Soviet transac- 
tions is relatively small. Soviet business In 
Latin America, for instance, amounted to 
$131 million in 1956; United States sales in 
the same year were nearly $4 billion, 

UNDERLYING SIGNIFICANCE 


Roughly 2 percent of Latin American trade 
was with the Soviet bloc. Although this is 
not a large figure, there are at least two rea- 
sons for not assuming that it is completely 
insignificant. 

First, Soviet bloc trade with Latin America 
has been growing about 40 percent a year 
since 1952. 

Considering the very low level from which 
it started, the net gain stillis small. But it 
points up an intensified economic drive in 
Latin America. 

Second, the Soviet Union is directing its 
trade offensive primarily to soft spots in 
Latin America—countries that, because of 
various economic problems, have experienced 
diMiculty in disposing of their exports at de- 
clining world prices. 

FRIEND IN NEED 


The Soviets are thereby able to make an 
effective show of helping out nations in 
trouble. There Is no doubt that behind the 
trade screen the chief purpose is political 
penetration. 

Latin America has been increasingly 
anxious to find new marketa, and the anxiety 
has grown in recent months due to the de- 
pressed free world market in most commodi- 
ties. 

The Latin nations possess some of the raw 
materials In short supply in the Soviet bloc. 
They have a large demand for some of the 
products the bloc has in surplus, 

All reports indicate that trade between 
Russia and its satellites and Latin America 
will show another gain this year. Red trade 
missions have been extremely busy in solicit- 
ing Latin purchasers and offering to buy 
Latin products, 

TOO LARGE TO IGNORE 


If Red trade in the Latin area should in- 
crease at the possible rate of 20 percent a 
year, in 10 years it would amount to about 
$1 billion, This still would be considerably 
below the United States volume in Latin 
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‘America, but too large for the United States 
to ignore. 

A strong and growing Soviet trade offensive 
in Latin America presents a serious challenge 
to the West in general and the United States 
in particular. Ņ 

For as the Soviet Union's trade grows in 
the Western Hemisphere, so does its political 
penetration and influence, 

Reps In Latin Amertca, No. 2—Rio WovuLp 
DEAL von RUSSIAN On. 
(By Herbert Zschech) 

Rio ps Janemo, August 5—The Soviet 
Union's trade offensive has been underway 
in Brazil several months. 

It has been more intense here than in 
many other Latin nations, and last month 
obtained its first success when Brazilians 
said “Yes” in principle to a barter-trade 
offer. 

However, the deal depends on conditions 
Spelled out by Brezil There has been no 
indication the Soviets will egree. 

Russia offered to supply Brazil with 200,- 
000 tons of crude oll—worth about $9 mil- 
lion—in exchange for coffee, cocoa, and 
cotton, 

NO GATE FOR INFILTRATION 


According to reports which have not been 
denied, Brazil accepted the offer with these 
two provisions: 

1. It should be strictly trade, not involving 
currency. 

2. It should not be a pretext for Russian 
trade missions, technical missions or similar 
groups to be sent to Brazil. 

Alexander Volkov, a member of Russia's 
Supreme Soviet, said in Rio yesterday that 
the time was ripe for Brazil and Russia to 
Tenew diplomatic relations, which were 
severed in 1947. 

The Soviet delegate snid Russia was in a 
Position to supply Brazil with large quan- 
tities of machinery, including o!l drilling 
equipment and nuclear plants with techni- 
Cal assistants, 

The recent Russian offer was made 
through the Soviet Trade Buréau in Monte- 
Video, which is the hub of Soviet South 
American activities, to the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment's oll monopoly, Petrobras. Brazil 
now imports about $400 million worth of oil 
@nnually, mainly from United States firms. 

Rursinn trade specialists earlier submitted 
®& proposal to supply ships in exchange for 
Brazilian coffee. Brazil rejected the offer, 
but then accepted a similar deal with Com- 
munist Poland for 12 merchant ships. 

ALSO WANTS MANGANESE ` 

The Soviets also have expressod interest in 
buying Brazilian manganese. 

attempts to extend trade relations 
lately have been meeting with increasingly 
favorable reception by Brazilian nationalist 
groups, including some quarters close to 
President Juscelino Kubitechek. 
The Brazilian Forelgn Ministry has been 
the principal center of defense against these 
tendencies. It remaing to be seen whether 
the recent resignation of Foreign Minister 
edo Soares will change this attitude. 

Opposition deputies in the Brazilian Con- 
Gress have frequently accused the Govern- 

ment of attempting to blackmail the United 
States with the Russian trade offers in order 
gain financial and commercial advantages 

in Washington, 


Reps u LATIN AMERICA, No. 3—Mexicans 
CooL To Russtam Barr 
(By Marion Wilhelm) 
‘ Mexico Crry, August 6—If Russian officials 
Mexico have any trade tricks up their 
Sleeves, and there have been recent indica- 
Sh do, Mexico is not likely to fall for 


hon? Russians broached the trade subject 
ere recently when’Deputy Foreign Minister 
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V. V. Kuznetsov, ending a South American 
tour, made overtures all kinds of 
heavy industrial machinery, including pe- 
troleum rigs— just what the nationalized oll 
industry needs to speed up exploration and 
development, > 

But Petroleos Mexicanos, or Pemex, told 
the Miami News the Soviets have made no 
direct offer. If they do, it ls known that 
Pemex would say, No.“ 

The industry's equipment Is almost totally 
from United States manufacturers and it 
would not be feasible to switch at this point, 

FRIENDLIEST WITH UNITED STATES 

Further, the Mexican Government main- 
tains friendliest official relations with Wash- 
ington and this administration has been 
outspokenly anti-Communist. 

President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines didn't 
bother to answer a letter received last April 
from Russia's Khrushchey asking Mexico's 
support of his unilateral suspension of nu- 
clear tests. 

Ruiz Cortines’ successor, President-elect 
Adolfo Lopez Mateos, is expected to continue 
warm relations with the United States Gov- 
ernment and United States businessmen 
when he takes office in December, 

Kuznetsov’s statements here nevertheless 
indicated that there would be some concrete 
offers made to Mexico's rapidly industrial- 
izing economy, presently bounding ahead 
with the help of United States capital and 
machinery, 

“For example,” he sald, “the U. 8. S. R. 
could sell petroleum machinery, lathes, 
highway construction machines, transport 
equipment, The Soviet, for its part, could be 
a constant buyer of the traditional export 
products of Mexico,” 

PARTY SNUBDED 

He added: 

“We are disposed to develop economic, cul- 
tural, scientific, sports, and other relations 
with Mexico.” 

It was interesting that Mexico's Minister 
of Economy Hilberto Loyo, who bosses for- 
eign commerce, didn't attend the chummy 
party thrown in the Russian Embassy by 
Kuznetsov and the Ambassador. He sent an 
assistant. 

Propagandawise the Russian minister's 
visit was more significant, since he had fol- 
lowed pretty much the betroubled trati taken 
by the Vice President of the United States, 
RICHARD NIXON. 

“We didn't plan our trip to coincide with 
Mr. Nrxon's,” Kuznetsoy told the Mexico City 
press conference, smiling broadiy and remi- 
niscent of the jocular Khrushchev. 

While Mexico's Government is not likely to 
promote any trade with Russia, Iron Curtain 
manufacturers have been silently moving in 
some products for Mexican sale. 

Cameras from Iron Curtain countries, in- 
cluding East Germany, have been on sale 
here for some time. 

The most noticeable stepup in Russia’s 
Mexican offensive has been in magazines and 
periodicals—some published here, but most 
brought in from Russta—and books, now on 
sale at numerous bookstores around Mexico 
City. 

Reps IN LATIN AMERICA, No. 4—Russta THREAT 
IN ARGENTINA STILL MOSTLY PALABRAS 
(By Herbert M. Clark) 
Buenos Ams, August 7—Russia's vaunted 


trade offensive has been more a matter of i Stas 


propaganda than product recently in Argen- 
tina, although it is stealing headlines and 
building into a potential threat. 

Briefly, this is what has happened in recent 
months: 

The Soviet Union has sold a million tons 
of crude oll and a sizable quantity of rails to 
Argentina at prices below United States rates. 

An Argentine purchasing mission visited 
Communist bloc countries in January and 
February and bought $27 million worth of 
goods, mostly machinery and steel. 
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ARGUMENTS OVER OIL VALUE 


Czechoslovakia has sold Argentina a coal- 
washing plant for its Rio Turbio deposits. 

à Tne most recent fanfare centered on the 

eal in which Russia agreed to supply Argen- 
tina with 4 million tons of petroleum over 
the next year. It was front-page news in 
papers, which did not bother to point out 
that the agreement would meet barely 10 per- 
cent of Argentina's needs for imported fuel. 

The Government announced that the So- 
viet quotation of $2.32 a barrel was less than 
has been paid in the world market recently, 
but the pro-Frondizi weekly El Intransigente 
contended that actually Argentina has been 
paying only $2.28 and that actually the gov- 
ernment has been driven to overspending in 
an effort to use up commercial credits. 

N SOVIETS OFFER MACHINERY 

The first 400.000 tons of Soviet oil will actu- - 
ally be credited against an existing balance 
to Argentinas favor in Russia, one which 
the trade mission sent behind the Iron Cur- 
tain was not able to liquidate. The balance 
will be imported on a barter basis 
low-grade wools from the clip which starts 
next October 1. 

Russia has offered road- machinery 
and ratlway and oilfield equipment in a 
series of negotiations, but none has yet borne 
fruit as President Frondizi attempts to juggle 
overwhelming needs against nonexistent 
means of payment. The president has fore- 
cast a 8360 million trade deficit for 1958, even 
with an import freeze applied on May 2 and 
not yet relaxed. 

Tron Curtain trade with Argentina actually 
has slumped over the past 3 years. In 1955, 
Russia and its satellites sold $64,170,000 of 
the total of $1,172,590,000 worth of 
which Argentina bought and took $47,510,000 
worth of total Argentine exports of $928,595,- 
000, absorbing 52 percent of the country's 
total foreign trade. 

The percentage slipped to 3.6 percent for 
1956, and for the first 4 months of 1958— 
latest figures available—fell to 2.8 percent of 
the total. 

Of total exports of $321,859,000, barely 
$8,846,000 went behind the Iron Curtain, and 
only $11,638,000 of total imports of $405,- 
943,000 came from the Soviet bloc. 


Rens Is Latin America, No. 5—Pervu-Rep 

TRADE LIGHT, nur Soviet Tries To NIBBLE 

‘ (By Donald I. Grifs) 

Lista, August 8—Peru has not yet really 
felt the Soviet Unlon's trade offensive in 
Latin America. 

Trade between Russia and Peru is virtually 
nonexistent. Imports from Soviet bloc 
countries, chiefly Czechoslovakia, amounted 
to only about $1 million last year. The 
figure is expected to be about the same this 
year. Exports to all Communist bloc coun- 
tries amounted to less than $3,000 last year. 

SUSCEPTIBLE TO RED TRADE OFFERS 


Observers here note, however, that Peru fs 
susceptible to Soviet trade overtures since 
its foreign-exchange income this year Is ex- 
pected to drop at least $40 million because 
of the plunge in world prices of the nation's 
principal exports—lead, zinc, cotton, wool, 
and sugar. 

Left-wing and anti-American elements 
here have suggested recently that Peru at- 
tempt to trade with Russia and its satellite 
The demands became loud at 
the time the United States Government was 
considering increasing duties on lead and 
zinc imports. 

However, little serious thought has been 
given to Soviet nibbles. The country’s gov- 
erning class is strongly anti-Communist. 

At present, Peru's principal imports, with 
the exception of wheat and beef, are manu~ 
factured goods that can be obtained more 
cheaply and easily from the United States or 
Western Europe. 
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RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA NONEXISTENT 


Peru never has maintained diplomatic or 
economic relations with the Soviet Union, 
Gespite intense efforts by the Soviets for 
recognition during World War II. 

For a time a Czechoslovakian legation 
existed in Lima, but the Peruvian Govern- 
ment ordered it closed last year. The Gov- 
ernment charged that the legation was serv- 
ing as an outlet for Communist propaganda. 

Three years ago a Yugoslav trade mission 
visited Peru. But its members never got 
farther than their hotel. A hooting mob 
surrounded the place until the mission left. 

Rens IN Latin America, No, 7—RUSSIANS 
RANK Firrs IN BUYING or Cusan SUGAR 


(This concluding article on the Soviet 
economic offensive in Latin America is a 
roundup of reports from Miami News cor- 
respondents—Julio Vielman in Guatemala, 
Jay Mallin in Cuba, and Victor Hugo Villegas 
in Bolivia—on the situations in their respec- 
tive countries.) 

(By Hal Hendrix) - 

In Guatemala, the overthrow of the Com- 
munist administration of President Jacobo 
Arbenz Guzman in mid-1954 established the 
tone of any relationship between Guatemala 
and the Soviet Union or any of the Commu- 
nist-bloc nations. 

Any diplomatic, commercial or cultural as- 
sociations that existed between the Soviets 
and Guatemala before the 1954 revolution 
were cut off and have remained severed. 

A decree signed June 6, 1954, by the late 
President Carlos Castillo Armas, forbids all 
trade between Guatemala and the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
Many, Hungary, Communist China, North 
Korea, and all the other Soviet satellites. 

Inquiries among Guatemalan Government 
Officials, businessmen, and foreign-investment 
Fromoters disclose no real effort by the So- 
viets or their puppet nations to ald or trade 
with Guatemala. 


FIFTH AS CUBAN SUGAR BUYER 


In Cuba, the world’s largest singie sugar 
bowl, trade with the Soviet Union is limited 
largely to sugar sales. Russia ranks fifth as 
a@ purchaser of Cuban sugar. 

The United States usually buys slightly 
more than half of the total Cuban sugar 
crop. Other big buyers; with purchases 
ranging between 300,000 and 500,000 tons, 
are Great Britain, West Germany, and Japan. 

As of last May 1, Russia had purchased 
187,000 tons of Cuban sugar this year. Total 
for 1958 is expected to be about 260,000 tons. 
Last year, purchases amounted to 347,673 
tons. This year, for the first time, Red China 
bought sugar from Cuba—50,000 tons of it. 

(The total Cuban crop this year was 5,600,- 
090 tons, worth about $600 million.) 


BOLIVIAN REDS MIDDLE MEN 


In Bolivia, the Government’ maintains no 
commercial relations with the Soviet Union. 
It has not yet received any formal proposi- 
tions, either for an exchange of products or 
for tin and oll exploitation. 

However, the Bolivian Communist Party— 
With the backing of several leftist political 
parties—recently suggested to President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo that it would be advisable 
for Bolivia to enter into trade agreements 
with the Soviets. 

The Bolivian Communists said the Soviet 
Union might be able to purchase “almost any 
amount” of Bolivian lead and copper. They 
also said the Soviets were anxious to offer 
technical and economic assistance to inten- 
sify the country’s mining production, on 
terms more advantageous than those ex- 
tended by the United States, 

OIL AGREEMENT CAUSES ALARM 

The recent barter agreement of Russian 
petroleum for other Argentine products has 
caused alarm in Bolivia, since Bolivia has 
been supplying oil to Argentina at the rate 
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of about 120,000 barrels a month. Bolivia 
has been counting on Increased oil exports to 
help rehabilitate its economy and relieve 
some of Its heavy dependency on tin exports. 

To counteract the Soviet economic offen- 
sive Bolivia seems likely to increase its tin 
and oll production and seek to place it in a 
more favorable and less restricted interna- 
tional market. 

This will require increased technical and 
economic injections. And since Bolivia re- 
volves in the democratic western orbit, at- 


tainment of its goals of better quotations 


and increased demands for its products, de- 
pends largely on its neighbors in this sphere 
of influence. 


—— 


From the Miami (Fla.) News of August 12, 
1958 


Rover STORM on Hoz1zon 


The continuing threat of the Soviet Union's 
economic offensive in Latin America, which is 
in reality the front yard of the United States, 
should be a matter of serious concern for 
every citizen of this country. The effort of 
the Soviet bloc is like the little black cloud 
on the horizon, with a falling barometer and 
mereasing winds. A rough storm could move 
in on us. 

Last week, correspondents of the Miami 
News unfolded a serles of accounts of just 
what the Sovicts and their satellites are up 
to on the economic front In Latin America: 
Their reports, ranging from Mexico south- 
ward to Argentina and Chile, all noted that 
the Communists are aiming at the soft spots 
in this hemisphere with sugar-coated trade 
proposals that mask a long-range political 
penetration program. 

The Soviet trade in Latin America still Is 
relatively small in volume compared to the 
United States-Latin commerce. On the basis 
of figures alone an unwary observer might 
well ask: What is all this fuss about? The 
answer is easy and disturbing. It lies in the 
intentions and capabilities of the Soviet 
bloc now and its potentialities in the years 
immediately ahead. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites have 
reached a point where they can extend long- 
term credits at interest rates more attractive 
than those from the United States, buy large 
quantities of raw materials and export manu- 
factured goods and machinery. They have 
moved into Latin America at a time of gal- 
loping inflation and tumbling commodity 
prices. 

The degree of economic penetration has 
varied in the Latin nations. Some have 
resisted stoutly; some have weakened. The 
danger is clear. It should be clear to this 
Government that it is foolhardy to keep 
threatening higher tariffs, and to continue 
sidestepping the issue of establishing more 
stable trade policies with our Latin neighbors. 

Now that Vice President RICHARD M. NIXON, 
Dr. Milton Elzenhower, and Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles have had recent on-the- 
spot views of conditions in Latin America, it 
is hoped that Washington officialdom will 
take constructive steps to stem the brewing 
Soviet storm blowing toward our front yard. 
The United States has certainly had sufficient 
forewarning. ; 


The Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
IN THE „ STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
it was my privlege to hear a very fine ad- 
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dress delivered by Emmet ONeill, who 
spoke about the contemplated Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Memorial. I believe his 
speech can be read with profit, because 
of its bearing upon our foreign policy, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CORREGMOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

(Address by Emmet O'Neill) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the Philippines became a sovereign 
nation on July 7, 1946. On October 12, 1947, 
the United States, at a formal ceremony re- 
turned to the Philippines the last bit of 
Philippine soil which had been under its 
econtrol—the island of Corregidor. At the 
ceremony on Corregidor, when the American 
flag was lowered and the Philippine flag 
raised, the American Ambassador (the pres- 
ent Chairman of this Commission) said in 


part: 

“Today the United States of America con- 
veys to the Republic of the Philippines the 
last tangible bit of America, the island of 
Corregidor. It is right that this be done. 
But in a deeper sense, Bataan and Corre- 
gidor do not belong solely to any one 
country, even to the heroic Philippines. 
* * * There is more to this hallowed spot 
than what we here convey, and it is 
that which belongs to the ages and to all 
men who believe in human liberty. Nations 
yet unborn will strive for freedom and re- 


‘ceive strength and courage from nearby 


Bataan. Men now living and yet to be 
born will carry on inspired by the true mean- 
ing of Corregidor. They are now. enshrined 
in the temple of hope for mankind with 
Runnymede, Valley Forge, and other places 
where the fires of freedom were lighted and 
kept burning. : 

The blood of Americans and Fill- 
pines mingled, indissolubly in the soil of 
Battan and Corregidor, each defying the 
forces of autocracy and slavery. The blood 
shed by your sons and our sons cannot be 
scparatéd in the hallowed earth of Bataan 
and Corregidor. * * This spot will tell the 
story to oppressed and groping people how 
they, too, can attain liberty by devotion to 
the democratic way of life. 

“Bataan and Corregidor will ever be beams 
to guide liberty-loving people of Asia and of 
the world to a way of life which will bring 
the greatest good to the greatest number. 
May they light the way to freedom for mil- 
lions who are seeking that which Bataan and 
Corregidor so sublimely represent.” 

This was the tnception of the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial effort, 

Mr. Chairman, some have inquired as to 
the support of the idea of placing a memorial 
on Corregidor. Its deep meaning and im- 
portance has brought approval and wide- 
spread support both in the Philippines and 
the United States. 

President Quezon, during the tragic days 
of the war stated that Corregidor should be 
preserved as a memorial. 

Every other Philippine President, Rojas, 
Quirino, Magsaysay, and Garcia have been 
doeply interested In our efforts to place a me- 
morial on Corregidor and have given it their 
support. The Government of the Philip- 
pines set aside Corregidor to be preserved as 
a shrine, and created the Philippine National 
Shrines Commission. It was directed to work 
with the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission and has done so enthusiastically. 
It has officially and unanimously expressed 
its full endorsement of the concept and plans 
for the construction of the memorial, The 
members have individually and collectively 
expressed their unqualified appreciation of 
the winning design and officially approved it. 
They have stressed the great desire of the 


1958 


Filipino public to see the proposed memorial 
erected soon. 

The Honorable Eulogio Balao, when Secre- 
tary of Defense, stated: “I hope very soon, 
we shall see standing on Corregidor a living 
Symbol of the gallant struggle.” 

The Honorable Carlos Romulo said: “It is 
Tor this reason that we in the Philippines 
are happy to know that the United States 
Government has created a Corregidor Bataan 
Memorial Commission and that plans are 
underway—and we sincerely hope they can 
be carried out soon—to build a memorial 
with Corregidor as its pedestal. Done with 
proper sensitivity, this memorial will be a 
Perpetual beacon light to show the world 
the road to peace.” On July 17, 1958, he 
Said; “You are rendering an incalculable 
service to the cause of Philippine-American 
friendship." 

The defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, 
the representative veterans’ group in the 
Philippines has written in part as follows: 

“The veterans’ organization in the Philip- 
Pines will be eternally grateful for the mag- 
nificent plans you have for the monument— 
I can only say that they are with me 100 
Percent behind the idea.” 

The Corregidor-Bataan Veterans’ Associa- 
tion in the United States has discussed plans 
to hold its annual reunion on Corregidor 
when the dedication occurs. 

General MacArthur said in a letter to the 
chairman: 

"It is indeed a most worthy purpose. For 
no soll on earth is more deeply consecrated 
to the cause of human liberty than is that 
Of the island of Corregidor and adjacent Ba- 

Peninsula. There, American and Fill- 
Pino blood is intermingled to immortalize 
that gallant stand taken to resist against 
desperately overwhelming odds the onrush 
Of the forces of despotism which sought to 
blot the concept of freedom from the face 
of the earth. 

“I am quite confident that you will find 
among our countrymen few who will hesitate 
to support the erection upon that hallowed 
round of so suitable a memorial to those 
Who there fought and bled and died in 
desperate resolve that liberty should live.” 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has endorsed 
wholeheartedly the proposal and served on 
the jury of award which selected the winning 
design for the memorial. 

Gen, Jonathan M. Wainwright wrot® as fol- 
lows: “Even while the fighting was going 
On, I visuslized such a thing in the future, 
and of course, I am more than interested in 
Seeing the project go through.” 

Major General Moore, who surrendered the 
Corregidor forces, said: “I feel that such a 
zymbol erected on that hallowed ground 
would exert a deep influence throughout the 

East and impress upon all who see it the 
unselfish ideals of American democracy.” 

I could quote similar statements from 
Gen. A. M. Jones, one of the commanding 
generals on Bataan; Genernl Krueger who 
commanded the Army ground forces and 
General Kenny who commanded the Army 
Alr Corps, both served on the jury of award 
and are giving their support to the cause. 

No effort has been made to collect endorse- 
Ments and these are but a few of many 
Statements agreeing with the goal of the 
Commission. 

Since this is our first appearance before 
this committee, may I take a few moments 
to outline briefly the basic concepts of the 

idor memorial. 

It will be a symbol to every participant in 
ona Pacific war both in the United States and 

he Philippines of the months and years of 

Service and sacrifices in the preservation 

Of liberty against an aggressor bent on con- 
Quest, tyranny, and enslavement. To such a 
yeteran, and there are over 4 million of them 
n every part of the United States, it will be 

deserved recognition of each one's service to 

Country, Primarily it will be a re- 
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minder and record of those who gave their 
lives to preserve freedom in the world, and 
with the use of the memorial as a living 
memorial, which I will mention later, it will 
continue to serve so that “these dead shall 
not have died in vain.” 

It will be a sensitive and appropriate rec- 
ognition of the most remarkable feat of arms 
in the world’s history, America’s participa- 
tion in World War II, undertaken with no 
thought of conquest or material gain. In 
the Pacific, the front was 8,000 miles from 
our shores, and the battleline extended 
almost half the way around the earth. 

The Philippines were a part of the United 
States until July 4, 1946, almost one-third 
of our natlonal existence up to that time. 
It will be a symbol to every Filipino who sees 
It, and they will be numbered by countless 
thousands, of our understanding and appre- 
ciation of that long association unique in 
the annals of history. It will be a perma- 
nent and deserved tribute to the Philippines, 
which cooperated with us and remained 
faithful for 50 years. 

It will cause our ties to remain close when 
we place on their soil this impressive testi- 
monial of our recognition of the price the 
Filipinos paid through ¢ frightful years for 
remaining true to the United States and the 
cause of democracy. It was no light deci- 
slon, to defy an all-powerful conqueror, and 
to resist the plausible promises as to co- 
Asian prosperity, hemispheric solidarity, sov- 
ereignty, and freedom. That deliberate 
choice caused them to suffer more loss of life 
than the combined losses of the American 
forces in both the European and Pacific areas 
combined. The memorial on Corregidor will 
continue to impress upon the minds of men 
why an oriental nation, the Philippines, 


-weighed the cost and decided to stand with 


an occidental nation. It will bear testimony 
to the Philippine confidence in the Integrity 
of the United States, and its belief in democ- 
racy after 50 years of trial. It will stand as 
the best argument for democracy of which 
I have any knowledge. 


This mémorial will be placed by the United 


States not in Washington or some other 
American city for the edification of our- 
selves, but on Asiatic soil which will mean 
a great deal to all Asiatics. Such a tribute 
on foreign soil is somewhat unique, and can- 
not fall to explain better to the world, espe- 
cially Asia, what is the truth ns to the real 
America, so little understood at the present 
time in the world, especially-Asia, in spite of 
our largesses running into the billions. 

All of Corregidor will actually be a me- 
morial, The Philippine Government has 
eet it aside and, as I have said, created a 
Commission similar to ours to cooperate 
with us. They are quite importunate as to 
the immodiate start of the erection of the 
memorial, They are even now taking visi- 
tors to Corregidor and showing them the 
future site. 

Their Congress has appropriated funds for 
the development and beautification of Cor- 
regidor. They are planning through various 
organizations to make it avallable and in- 
spiring to all. 

They have begun to restore Malinta tun- 
nel. ‘There, was enacted the greatest drama 
of modern times. In the early days of 1942, 
it was the Capitol of the Philippines and 
their great President Quezon was there 
carrying on for the future of the Phillippines. 
It was the headquarters of General Mac- 
Arthur and all that was left of the high 
command of the American forces. It was 
there that the Treasury of the Philippines 
was located. It was the hospital for the 
sick, wounded, and dying, as well as the 
only real shelter for our intrepid, starving 
troops from the viclous bombings by land 
and alr. 

Geners] MacArthur said he could never 
forget their gaunt faces, unafraid. 
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A major goal of the Commission is to use 
the memorial as a living memorial. We be- 
lieve that with this design as a symbol, and 
the memorial as a base of operations, it can 
appreciably affect the thinking of Asia, 
These are activities that we expect to carry 
on without any financial help from the Goy- 
ernment but with its guidance. 

The Commission has had the cooperation 
of a number of experts on the Far East in 
laying the groundwork for practical pro- 
grams to be developed as a part of the living 
memorial. Studies have been made by Far 
Eastern experts in the Library of Congress, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Cornell University, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, as well as by 
selected Philippine authorities. The ideas 
haye ranged from child education, common 
tongue, exchange students to and from the 
Philippines and other Asiatic countries, etc., 
means of better thought interchange be- 
tween the Philippines and the rest of the 
Fur East and a forum from which the doc- 
trines of democracy can be proclaimed. 

The specific programs and projects to be 
selected for the living memorial must of 
necessity be delayed until the memorial is 
an actuality. 

ILour great country has an inherent weak- 
ness, it is that our way of life {8 so dynamic 
that our leadership and our people have little 
time for constructive thinking on a long- 
range basis. Our high scale of living makes 
it dificult to understand the desires and the 
psychology of the millions who live in a dif- 
ferent world from us both physically and 
mentally. I appreciate the ergency situ- 
ations which must be met here and it 
is understandable that 80 percent of our 
foreign news deals with the European and 
Near East situations, yet Russia and Chinese 
communism are quietly performing in subtle 
ways in the Far East where half of the people 
of the world now live and where millions 
have little information and few fixed 
opinions as to ideologies. Informed authori- 
ties on the Far East seem to agree that the 
Communist effort there is much more effec- 
tive than the Democratic, and they freely 
predict, that unless the situation changes 
Russian communism will be stronger and 
stronger throughout that area and among 
the millions living there, because, as we 
believe, it has an Asiatic China to front for it. 

According to experts it now seems prob- 
able that communism will dominate a great 
number of the nations in the Far East. It is 
quite shortsighted on our part not to solidify 
and make use of the great asset that the 
United States has had and now has in the 
understanding friendship of the Philippines. 
The Philippines, an Asiatic nation, has proven 
its dedication to the democratic way of life. 
It has stamped out effective communism in 
the Philippines and openly alined itself 
with the United States and democracy. It is 
worthy of note that the Philippines stand 
at the most exposed frontier, within 1 hour's 
time from China by a flight of rocket planes, 

No other foreign country, with the possible 
exception of Russia, has such an important 
asset as we have in the Far East. The Fill- 
pinos Bre largely of the same racial stock as 
many, many millions in Asia—Indonesians, 
Malayans, Siamese, etc, There are hundreds 
of thousands of Chinege in the Philippines 
and very many of the people of the Philip- 
pines have close ties of blood, fri p. and 
business with those living in other Asiatic 
countries, even behind the Bamboo . 

The Philippines, with its understanding ot 
Asiatic psychology, in cooperation with the 
United States can help to do much to combat 


and they can put the 
light in so doing. Under the aegis of 
the Corregidor-Bataan symbol, which repre- 


— 
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sents what tho Philippines sacrificed to pre- 
terve the democratic way of life, they can 
intelligently influence the oriental mind. 
We know that very often the service or gen- 
erosity of the United States is misunder- 
stood and mistrusted. 

It is very difficult to sell the American way 
of life, when America is doing the selling. 

Of course, a comprehensive effort on the 
part of the Philippines would have to be 
well thought out, financed and cooperatively 
controlled. 

A basic task of the Commission of the 
greatesct importance was to create and select 
à design that would be inspiring and worthy 
of the things commemorated. We felt that 
thought should be given to oriental forms 
and tastes as well as occidental. We realized 
that artistic forms in painting, sculpture, 
etc., impress people differently due to varja- 
tions in human nature. Realizing this the 
Commission felt that it is highly desirable 
to enlist the interest and participation of 


The Commission sought competent advice 
and direction in this field for our own: staff. 
They secured the part-time service of Mr. 
John F. Harbeson of Philadelphia. He has 
been recognized for years as one of the lead- 
ing men in his profession. Under his di- 
rection the Commission conducted s nation- 
wide competition among the architects of 
the United States, in which 43 men or firms 
participated. All designs were submitted 
anonymously and among the competitors 
were many of the outstanding firms in the 
United States. After several months the 
competition in two stages was completed, 
and the winning design was chosen. It was 
created by a splendid but lesser-known firm 
from Seattle, Wash., Naramore, Bain, Brady 
& Johanson. The jury of award had as Its 
chairman Mr. Pietro Belluschi, dean of the 
School of Architecture and Planning, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There 
were seven other outstanding men in the 
field of architecture and sculpture and three 
from other professioris, Admiral Nimitz, Gen. 
Walter Krueger, and Gen. George C. Kenny. 
‘The design chosen was-cordially approved by 
our Commission. The Philippine Shrines 
Commission acting for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment accepted and approved the selec- 
tion. Incidentally, the members of the 
Philippine Shrines Commission were highly 
pleased and individually expressed their 
great satisfaction with the design. The jury 
of award in its report sald in part, “The final 
selection was made through gradual elimi- 
nation. The majority found the winning 
design to possess sculptural qualities of a 
high order, to be a simple form easy to re- 
member, to admire and to love; it compared 
well with the shape of the island, and it had 
the right scale. The jury in the end be- 
Ueved that it had spiritual power and its 
meaning did not need to be explained any 
more than the Washington Monument needs 
to be explained.” 

All Corregidor is virtually the base of the 
memorial. It will stand at the top of Cor- 
regidor which is at that point 500 feet above 
the surrounding sea. The memorial will 
rise approximately 250 feet higher or 750 
feet above the nearby ocean and bay. Be- 
tween its two uplifted arms there will be a 
beam of light reaching to the sky and it 
will throw its rays far out across the China 
Sea. All incoming and outgoing vessels will 
pats within 1 or 2 miles of the memorial and 
all air travel from the east and west through 
Manila will see it vividly. 

The architect gives his Interpretation of 
the structure in part as follows: 

“In the design of the monument for the 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial we have tried 
to express in concrete form an abstract sym- 
bol of hope and aspiration. It was intended 
that this form be abstract enough to permit 
the individual viewing it to read into it 
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values from his own experience. We felt this 
to be very important inasmuch as the mon- 
ument should have equal, if not similar, or 
identical, meaning to peoples of East and 
West. 

“Some.of our thoughts were as follows: 

“We searched for a form that was not 
static, but one that would be dynamic, feel- 
ing that a static form such as the vertical 
shaft expressed the memorial concept of a 
finished past. We felt that here was the 
need for a form that somehow would ex- 
press a future, not a past; a hope, and nota 
sorrow. s; 

“The double form of parabolic concrete 
shells is essentially the shape of out- 
stretched arms, or of simple outstretched 
hands, an inherent form of hope and sup- 
Plication universally understood. 

“The double form can also symbolize the 
East and the West, each a separate and dis- 
tinct entity, yet each equally striving to the 
highest point; each held to the other by an 
encircling bond without which the struc- 
ture of their civilization would collapse, even 
as the structure of the monument would 
collapse without the tie between the two. 

“The opening, or eye, between the two 
portions of the monument, with its single 
vertical unwavering beam, protected by the 
encircling monument, symbolizes the single- 


ness of purpose, shared by both East and 


West. The shaft of light also symbolizes the 
brilliance of mutually shared ideals and 
hopes, and also by its transitory quality em- 
phasizes the need for constant care and nur- 
ture of these ideals and hopes. — 

“Other thoughts perhaps less abstract: 

“The monument should be visible in sil- 
houette from Manila, therefore it was placed 
on the very top of the island. By day the 
silhouette would be dark against the light. 
sky. By night, the underside of the monu- 
ment would. be brightly lighted to effect a 
white silhouette in a dark sky. 

“The monument will also be visibly im- 
portant from the airlanes into Manila. With 
this in mind our design calls for the top 
surface of the monument to be surfaced in 
brilliant-colored mosaic. This design might 
depict symbols of East and West.” 

We have been extremely gratified at the 
approval of the design by most of those who 
have seen it and studied it. Particularly 
pleasing has been the attitude of the Fili- 
pinos, who recognize that it gives conisder- 
ation to artistic forms other than the simple 
classic style which had been traditional in 
this country. 

My father used to quote a Latin phrase 
to me “De gustibus non disputandum"— 
“You can not debate taste.” But we are 
highly gratified at the enthusinsm of nearly 
all of those who have studied the design. 

The outline I have just given to you was 
for your information and does not directly 
appertain to the bill before you, By pre- 
vious bills which have heretofore passed 
Congress, the Commission was empowered to 
erect the memorial. The Commission has 
the authority now under previous acts of 
Congress to do all the things which haye 
been mentioned so far, 


Japanese Hizh-Seas Fisking Is Destroying 
Alaska Red Salmon Fishery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I hope one 
of the priority items on the agenda of 


August 15, 1958 


the 86th Congress will be legislation to 
protect the Alaska red salmon fishery. 
We have regulated ourselves by allow- 
ing only 2 days fishing a week during 
the season and cutting down on the 
amount of gear in the interest of con- 
servation—all to little or no purpose— 
because the Japanese refuse to cooper- 
ate as shown by the following recent 
editorial from the Seattle Times: 

Fears FOR BRISTOL Bay FISHERY Borne Our 


Forebodings of a disastrous run of red 
Salmon in the Alaska fishing industry’s 
principal area of operations in Bristol Bay 
have been fully borne out by events. 

Alter one of the ‘shortest seasons in his- 
tory the catch and pack of red salmon in 
the Bristol Bay fishery were the poorest and 
smallest on record. 

The total pack is tentatively estimated 
at 232,000 cases in round numbers. The 
pack last year was 463,491 cases. But the 
years more suitable for comparison, accord- 
ing to salmon-industry spokesmen, are 1952 
and 1953 when the salmon of the 1958 run 
were spawned. The pack in 1952 was 712,503 
cases, in 1953, 443.057. 

The collapse of this valuable fishery ia at- 
tributed almost entirely to the operations of 
the Japanese fishing fleet which for several 
years has been taking huge numbers of 
Alaska salmon on the high seas. 

There was a “flukish,” unexpectedly large 
run of pink salmon in some Alaska waters 
this. season which helped to produce sub- 
stantial increases in the total Alaskan 
salmon pack, but this has no bearing on 
the Bristol Bay red-salmon problem. 

In anticipation of a-record drop in the 
red-salmon run, the Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice had cut the 1958 season virtually in half 
and issued regulations severely restricting 
fishing to protect the year’s spawn in Alaska 
streams. 

Unsuccessful efforts purportedly had been 
made by the American State Department to 
persuade Japan to restrict its fishing actiyl- 
ties to an area farther west of the line es- 
tablished by the tripartite Pacific fisheries 
treaty of 1952 as the eastern limit of the 
Japanese ocean operations. 

The Japanese Government declined to 
comply with this request. There were news 
reports also that Japanese commercial fish- 
ermen themselves had agreed to limit thelr 
high seas fishing to an area farther west. 

While there is no evidence that the Jap- 
anese fishing ships crossed the treaty line 
or otherwise ylolated the treaty, there is no 
evidence, either, that the Japanese fisher- 
men heeded this supposed private agrce- 
ment. N 

The factor that has decimated the Alaska 
red-salmon run is that the Japanese fish- 
ing flcet has been taking great numbers of 
immature as well as mature salmon as the 
fish circle far to the west in their ocean 
cycle. These salmon obviously never return 
to their spawning streams in Alaska to re- 
produce their stock. The Bristol Bay run 
in future years cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be any better than this year's. 

This intolerable situation, rulnous to one 
of the world’s valuable food resources can- 
not be permitted to persist. y 

Extraordinary measures must be resorted 
to by the State Department and all other 
appropriate agencies to convince the Japan- 
ese Government that the Alaska red-salmon 
fishery must be saved. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A National Cultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next 
week, the House of Representatives will 
have the opportunity to provide a great 
cultural beacon for the people of the 
United States and of the world. 

The House will be acting on S. 3335. 
the Fulbright-Anderson-Wiley bill, as 
amended by its Public Works Commit- 
tee, to provide a National Cultural Cen- 
ter in the District of Columbia. 

I haye frequently brought to the at- 
tention of my colleagues in the Senate 
the importance of this center, as spon- 
Sored on the House side by Congress- 
Man Frank THOMPSON, of New Jersey, 
and others. 

Although I am not a member of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee, 
I feel very keenly the responsibility 
Which all of the Members of the Con- 
gress have to the people in the greater 
Washington area. 

WISCONSIN, OTHER STATES WELCOME THIS 

PROJECT 

But, as a United States Senator from 
the State of Wisconsin, I feel, in this in- 
Stande the responsibility which I have. 
as well, to the people of the 48 States to 
help provide for them a great National 
Cultural Center which would be a show- 
Place of the performing arts. 

Alone among the great powers of the 
World, Washington, unfortunately, lacks 
& major center for this purpose. 

In 1955, we of the Congress author- 

d formation of an Auditorium Com- 
Mission, giving that group the respon- 
Sibility for designing a structure and de- 
termining a site. 

Next week, the House will have the 
opportunity to move ahead one great 
Step toward such a center. Let us not 
turn back. 

In favorably reporting S. 3335, the 

use Public Works Committee re- 
Sponded to the enthusiastic support 
trom the Capital area. It-responded, as 
Well, to the messages of many private 


Citizens, who indicated that they are 


ready, willing, and able to help launch 

the drive for the collection of private 

funds to bring this center into being. 
NO SO-CALLED ECONOMY ISSUE INVOLVED 


All that remains now is for the House 
of Representatives to “flash the green 
light” next week. 
la earnestly hope that this will be done. 

t not any misguided so-called econ- 
Omy drive sidetrack this action. There 
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is no economy issue involved in this leg- 
islation. The funds will be raised pri- 
vately—and within 5 years, 

THE INSPIRING LINCOLN CENTER IN NEW YORK 


As an illustration of what private en- 
terprise can do, I send to the desk ex- 
cerpts from an article which appeared 
in the July 19, 1958, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post entitled “Colossus on 
Broadway.” 

This article describes the progress to- 
ward a splendid project which I have 
previously cited to my colleagues, the 
new Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, in New York. 

Under the inspired léadership of Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, III, president, some 
of the most famous names in the arts 
in America; together with top executive 
talent in American business and other 
areas of our national life, are teaming 
together to raise $75 million to pay for 
the center. 

They hope, moreover, to provide a 
fund of perhaps $20 million that will be 
used in a long-term program to present 
contemporary works, encouraged experi- 
mentation in the arts, and achieve re- 
lated objectives. 

AN ANSWER TO DOUBTERS AS TO FUND-RAISING 

I present this article because it depicts 
the high caliber of private voluntary ef- 
fort, such as will not only see the Lincoln 
Center project through to success, but 
which will see the Nationtal Cultural 


Center through to success. 
Some of the critics of the District of 
Columbia project have questioned 


whether private leadership will come 
forth. The answer is that leadership 


nas already come forth; notably in the 


person of Mr. Robert Dowling, who has 
worked so tirelessly as chairman of the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy and in other artistic efforts and civic 
causes. 

New York's project provides an ex- 
cellent model of voluntary action, which, 
I am sure, we can count on, as regards 
counterpart work here. 

I cannot too highly commend men like 
Mr. Rockefeller; Mr. Clarence Francis, 
who is heading up the fund-raising cam- 
paign; Mr. Richmond R. Gardner, co- 
chairman; Messrs. Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr. Devereux C. Josephs, and Charles 
M. Spofford, vice presidents; Mr. Robert 
E. Blum, -treasurer; Mr. Edgar B. 
Young, secretary; Mrs. Robert L. Hoguet, 
Jr., chairman of the woman's committee; 
Mr. Lander Greenway, chairman of spe- 
cial gifts; and others too numerous to 
mention. They afe taking time out from 
their busy lives in order not only to raise 
a great edifice, but a living organism for 
cultural presentations for and by the 
American people and for and by friends 
of the performing arts everywhere. 


I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from this article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, preceded by a list 
of distinguished officers and campaign 
committee members of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter. 

There being no objection, the excepts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 5 
LINCOLN CENTER FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS, 

Inc, = 

Officers: John D. Rockefeller 3d, presi- 
dent; Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; Devereux O. Josephs, vice president; 
Charles M. Spofford, vice president, Robert E. 
Blum, treasurer; Edgar B. Young, secretary; 
Reginald Allen, executive director operation; 
Otto L. Nelson, Jr., executive director, con- 
struction, 

Campaign committee: Clarence Francis, 
chairman; Richmond P. Gardner, cochair- 
man; Mrs. August Belmont, John E. Bier- 
wirth, Thomas D'Arcy Brophy, Benjamin 
J. Buttenwieser, Christopher T. Chenery, 
Harold W. Comfort, Mrs. Lewis W. Douglas, 
John W. Drye, Jr., James A. Farley, G. Keith 
Funston, Lauder Greenway, Harold H. Helm, 
Mrs. Robert L. Hoguet, Jr., Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr., C. D. Jackson, David M. Keiser, Rob- 
ert Lehman; John J. McCloy, Thomas A. 
Morgan, Charles S. Munson, Franz Schnelder, 
Howard C. Sheperd, Lansing P. Shield, Win- 
throp H. Smith, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., Sid- 
ney J. Weinberg, Mrs. Frederick K. Weyer- 
haeuser. ` 


CoLossus ON BROADWAY 
(By Joe Alex Morris) 


A sentimental saying along Broadway is 
that there's no business like show busi- 
ness’—meaning that any guy or any doll 
with a song or a dance can dream of suc- 
cess on the street of bright lights and 
slightly broken hearts. It may seem pre- 
posterous, therefore, that the newest and 
most promising recruit to Broadway is John 
D. Rockefeller 3d, who can't carry a tune, 
doesn't dance the rumba, and was once sus- 
pected of suppressing a yawn while seated 
in the Golden Horseshoe of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. But Rockefeller does have @ 
dream—a miultimillion-dollar dream that 
may prove more exciting than anything that 
has happened in show business since Good 
Queen Bess split her gloves applauding the 
premiere of Romeo and Juliet, 

A lanky, retiring man, Rockefeller got into 
the entertainment world at the age of 50 as 
president of Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts, Ine, a nonprofit corporation dedi- 
cated to establishing in the United States 
a unique focal point for the finest talent in 
music, dancing, and drama. To achieve this 
immodest goal, the corporation expects— 
with the help of philanthropic organizations, 
of labor, business and civic groups, and of 
the public generally—to raise approximately 
$75 million for an American cultural center 
without parallel in history, 1 

The realization of any ambitious civic 
plan obviously requires an organization dedi- 
cated to overcoming formidable and com- 
plicated difficulties, and Lincoln Center's 
brief corporate history already is studded 
with trials and tribulations. Lincoln Cen- 
ter, for example, is one phase of a much 
larger $205 million New York City slum- clear- 
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ance-and-redeyelopment project which will 
include new parks and apartment buildings 
and probably educational buildings. A 
group of property owners opposed to cer- 
tain parts of the larger project—but not to 
Lincoln Center—unsuccessfully challenged 
it in the lower courts. After repeated ap- 
peals, the United States Supreme Court 
finally declined to interfere with the lower- 
court decision on June 9 of this year. Since 
then, other litigation has been instigated 
but Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts 
has proceeded in the belief that its plans 
will not be seriously delayed regardless of 
the length or outcome of such legal con- 
troversy. The fund-raising campaign, un- 
der direction of Clarence Francis, former 
chairman of General Foods Corp., has gained 
momentum steadily this year and the center 
has formally acquired title to an li-acre site 
near New York City's famous Central Park 
and negotiations are currently under way for 
nearly 3 acres more. In the next few years, 
it is confidently hoped to establish there: 

1. A spectacularly modern opera houre 
with 3,800 good seats, all the newest stage 
improvements, an orchestra pit that can be 
raised or lowered by elevator, and a television 
studio for special performances. The bal- 
conies will be hung away from the walls to 
improve acoustics and the bullding will be 
double-shelled to prevent the audience from 
hearing the shriek of a taxicab in the street 
or the rumble of an airplane overhead, 

2. A 2,800-seat symphonic concert hall that 
will take full advantage of all proved inno- 
vations to achieve acoustical perfection. It 
will also be possible to convert the hall for 
pop concerts by installing tables at which 
refreshments can be served. 

3. A 2,500-seat theater for ballet, operetta, 
and other dance groups, which, for the first 
time in America, will be provided with a 
home comparable to state-supported organi- 
zations in other countries. 

4. A theater seating about 1,400 persons for 
repertory dramatic presentations, for recitals, 
and for small or intimate operas that lose 
some of their effectiveness when presented in 
large auditoriums. 

5, An unprecedented educational center for 
advanced students in the performing arts. 
The school will be designed to foster devel- 
opment of recognized talent and creative 
ability, to encourage experimentation and to 
establish a unique laboratory in which stu- 
dent and professional musicians, dancers, 
actors, playwrights, conductors, composers, 
and technicians will mutually benefit by 
close association and collaboration. 

6. A library and museum for research and 
study of everything In the performing arts 
from ancient musical instruments to record- 
ings of modern productions. 

“Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts is 
the most exciting yision as well as the largest 
civic project ever undertaken anywhere on a 
private philanthropic basis,” one distin- 
guished authority said recently. “There are 
always plenty of troubles between planning 
and achievement. But success of this proj- 
ect could make America the recognized cul- 
tural capital of the world and be a major 
factor in destroying the myth that this is a 
land devoted only to crass commercialism. 
More important, it can assume leadership in 
making the best in the performing arts 
available to the many instead of the few.“ 

These are high-sounding and perhaps 
highbrow words. Neither Rockefeller nor 
his associates in Lincoln Center speak so 
extravagantly of their objectives. Yet, some 
such alm lies behind the many months of 
hard work and down-to-earth planning that 
more than a score of distinguished profes- 
sional and businessmen have put into the 
project. There are, sponsors of the center 
believe, millions of Americans with more 
lelsure than ever before and with greater in- 
terest in opera, ballet, drama and symphonic 
concerts, These entertainment groups are 
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not and probably will not be clearly profit- 
able fields for commercial enterprise, but 
audiences are steadily increasing, and Lin- 
coln Center is based on the theory that, 
in the future, grand opera must be for the 
masses and not merely for the carriage trade. 

The “performing arts“ is a stilted name 
that might cover almost amy living perform- 
ance—except possibly a singing-dog act—but 
at Lincoln Center it will mean entertainment 
only on a high level by the best artists. The 
opera house, for example, will be the new 
home of the Metropolitan Opera Association, 
and the concert hall will house the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Similarly 
distinguished groups—not yet selected—will 
be based in the repertory and ballet theaters, 
and still other recognized American and 
foreign companies will be invited for limited 
engagements to keep the great complex of 
air-conditioned auditoriums operating the 
year around, 

But this concentration of famous com- 
panies in a handsome and modern Manhat- 
tan setting is only part of the vision hehind 
Lincoln Center. 

“There isn’t much point In merely re- 
potting the Met or the Philharmonic,” 
Rockefeller once pointed out. There must 
be an entirely new concept that will pro- 
vide a creative stimulus,” 

To encourage creative work, the center 
contemplates a 10-year program costing 
about $1 million a year to facilitate experi- 
mentation in new forms, presentation of 
contemporary works and reyiyal of signif- 
cant but less popular classics. Such activi- 
ties are essential to cultural progress al- 
though they are normally beyond the means 
of established organizations such as the 
Metropolitan Opera Association. But the 
most revolutionary feature of the long-range 
planning of sponsors—and of Rockefeller, 
in particular—is educational. The school 
for advanced students in all of the perform- 
ing arts will be created by reorganization of 
the Juilliard School of Music under direction 
of Wiliam Schuman, a leading symphonic 
composer and an experienced administrator, 

he several hundred students in the 
school will be selected by the faculty strictly 
on the basis of talent. Most of them pre- 
sumably will be graduates of other schools 
in the United States or abroad, and will 
range in age from about 18 to 28 years. The 
purpose of their studies at the center will 
be to bridge the gap between academic train- 
ing and the beginning of a professional ca- 
reer. There will be no definite period of at- 
tendance and no graduation, but there will 
be a specialized course of study and work 
under leading Instructors that might be com- 
pared to the internship of a medical-school 
graduate before he becomes a practicing 
physician. The school will have its own 
small theater and concert hall, so that stu- 
dents will have opportunity to create, pro- 
duce, and perform. 

A still greater stimulus to creative work 
is expected to come from the close associa- 
tion of students or young “Interns” with fa- 
mous professionals appearing at the center. 
The students will attend rehearsals of the 
professional companies in order to become 
familiar with all stages of producing an 
opera or a play. They will be able to study 
different techniques and to consult with top 
professionals in their fields. But this col- 
laboration between the school and profes- 
sional groups will not be a one-way street. 
The professionals are confidently expected 
to profit, too, by their proximity to the most 
promising young artists in their fields and by 
exposure to the creativeness of youth. Out 
of such a cross-fertilization of ideas among 
the performing arts and among students and 
professionals will develop, it is believed, the 
creative atmosphere 380 essential to great 
cultural progress. 

And, in Rockefeller's mind, the bringing 


in of young people and young ideas may well 2 
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be the center's most important contribution 
to the future. 

This rather dazzling concept of Lincoln 
Center represents a remarkable break with 
the past, but it Is by no means a one-man 
idea or a Rockfeller project. On the contrary, 
it is a civic undertaking—the product of 
many minds and of a strange series of 
circumstances dating back more than a 
quarter of a century.. 

> 7 LJ . * 

“I enjoy music, but I have no special back- 
ground for it.“ Rockfeller remarked later, 
“unless you count a few years in which my 
parents unsuccessfully encouraged me to be- 
come familiar with a violin. But I believe 
there is a steadily increasing interest in this 
country in good music, opera, ballet, and 
theater, perhaps because people are better 
educated, have greater leisure and enjoy 
yastly improved methods of communication. 
Children today are exposed to music from a 
very early age and they know and under- 
stand it far better than when I was a boy. 
Encouragement of this trend can contribute 
to the welfare of America. 

In addition, it can be of great importance 
in our relations with other nations. In 
travel abroad, I have often observed the in- 
terest of ordinary peoples in artistic and cul- 
tural achievement. Even the poorest homes 
in Japan, for example, always have some ar- 
tistic feature—perhaps only a flower ar- 
rangement or a yase—that emphasizes their 
aspiration to cultural progress. They re- 
spect nations that encourage such progress. 
The disturbing thing is that many foreigners 
mistakenly believe Americans are concerned 
only with material achievement. They ad- 
mire our technology, but look elsewhere for 
cultural leadership, despite the fact that 
New York is perhaps the greatest cultural 
center in the world today. This has been a 
handicap in our relations with other peoples 
and, for that reason, it is my hope that Lin- 
coln Center may become a symbol before 
the world of America’s cultural develop- 
ment,” 

The joint committee of which Rockefeller 
became a member held only one meeting, 
but ít was an important one. Rockefeller 
had already begun to toy with the idea of 
expanding the music-center proposal to In- 
clude other performing arts, and educational 
facilities. He knew, for example, that it 
would be more likely to attract financial ald 
from big foundations if training of students 
was included, He believed the broadest fea- 
sible approach was likely to be the most suc- 
cessful, After a few hours’ discussion, the 
joint committee agreed to dissolve Itself and 
set up a larger exploratory committee to es- 
tablish a definite objective. Rockefeller was 
elected chairman of the exploratory com- 
mittee: s 

The next 18 months may have been the 
busiest and most exciting of Rockefeller’s 
career, It was typical of his methods that 
almost the first thing he did was go up to 
65th Street and Broadway and pace off the 
site that Moses had allotted to the opera and 
symphony. He knew immediately that it 
wasn’t large enough, and later, he persuaded 
Moses to expand it to three city blocks. He 
knew virtually nothing about show business, 
but he began learning in a hurry by cram- 
ming like a schoolboy facing final examina- 
tions. His tutors were tops in their fields, 
and they kept him busy from early morning 
until late at night. He might consult Ella 
Kazan or Joshua Logan on problems of the 
drama at breakfast; discuss the ballet with 
Lincoln Kirstein or Choreographer George 
Balanchine at luncheon; go into the trials 
and tribuations of composers with Aaron 
Copland in the afternoon; learn about the 
headaches of repertory from Cheryl Craw- 
ford: and spend an evening talking grand 
opera with Rudolf Bing. 

With Wallace K. Harrison, one of the 
architects of the United Nations buildings, 
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and Anthony A. Bliss, president of the 


Metropolitan Opera Association, he toured . 


the famous musical and theatrical centers 
of Europe, studying the methods and facil- 
itles of La Scala Oper House in Milan, the 
Comédie Française in Paris, Sadler's Wells 
in London, and a half dozen postwar Ger- 
man opera houses that have attracted wide 
attention for their technical improvements, 
A group of European architects and acous- 
tical experts—Alvar Anlto, of Finland; Sven 
Markeius, of Sweden; Walther Unruh, of 
Germany—also were brought to New York 
to confer with American designers. 
Rockefeller and his committee wanted to 


take advantage of the latest technical de- 


velopments abroad, but the basic concept 
of Lincoln Center was American and their 
most important consultations were with 
men and women who had had experience 
in similar projects In the United States. 
Many of the basic policies to be pursued 
were discussed at a 2-day seminar attended 
by educators, composers, architects, critics, 
Producers, labor leaders, and patrons of the 
arta from widely seattered parts of the coun- 
try. James D. Zellerbach discussed the 
problems of the San Francisco Arts Center: 
Samuel R. Rosenbaum related experiences 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra board: 
Charles R. P. Farnsley told of the develop- 
ment of a cultural center at Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. Helen M. ‘Thompson, of Charleston, 
W. Va., who is executive secretary of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, em- 
Phasized the need for a center at which 
trainee conductors could get professional 
experience. A second similar seminar in 
the summer of 1956 was devoted to the 
need for developing educational facilities 
to carry young artista across the gap be- 
tween technical-training and professionul 
Performance. 

As a further contribution to planning, 
the entire staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
company was asked to make suggestions 
for what would be needed in an ideal 
Opera house. The result was a 40-page 
Memorandum covering everything from con- 
venient storage space for sets to a heated 
Swimming pool for exercise between re- 
hearsals. All thought of an ideal house 
“was quickly dropped when architecta esti- 
Mated that it would cost almost $50 million 
to carry out the suggested plans. 

After a few months in his new job, Rocke- 
feller atili couldn’t carry a tune, but his skull 
Was crammed with an amazing collection of 
Statistical information on the performing 
arts. Once every 3 weeks, he sat down with 
the exploratory committee to discuss prog- 
Tess and plan the next steps. These meet - 
ings could have been exceedingly difficult. 
In the past, it had often proved impossible to 
Achieve a meeting of minds among repre- 
8entatives of a single: group such as the 
Opera. The meetings of the exploratory 
Committee, however, brought together a 
Score of distinguished men long accustomed 
to individual leadership—Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr. president of Steuben Glass, Tue. 

ereux C. Josephs, chairman of the bonrd 
Of New York Life Insurance Co; David M. 
Keiser, chairman of the board of Guanta- 
Namo Sugar Co.; Robert E. Blum, president 
Of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sei- 
ences: Irving S. Olds, lawyer; George D. 
Stoddard, dean of education at New York 
University; C. D. Jackson, vice president of 
me, Inc. Furthermore, in thelr relations 
With Lincoln Center each of these men rep- 
desented a different immediate interest. It 
Would not have been surprising if their dis- 
cussions had covered everything and got 
Nowhere. 
Yet, from the beginning, the sessions set 
Some kind of record for speed and collabora- 
lon and hard work. There were, of course, 
Many differences of opinion, but these usu- 
ally melted rapidly before the general en- 
Usiasin of the group for the broud concept 
í 
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of Lincoln Center. Some of the busiest men 
in New York accepted and eagerly executed 
assignments that required them to devote a 
large part of their time to the project. They 
attended meetings faithfully, and there were 
comparatively few flares of temperament, 
> * > * > 

he exploratory committee went 
out of existence and Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts, Inc, was born in June of 
1956, with Rockefeller as president. 

The next stage of work—carrying out the 
plan—plunged Rockefeller into complicated 
negotiations with Federal and city officials, 
particularly planning commissioner Moses. 
Nobody bas ever accused Moses of being a pa- 
tient or conciliatory negotiator. He has 
probably done more for New York planning, 
and enjoyed more rough-and-ready contro- 
versies in doing it, than any other figure in 
the city’s history. He wanted to get the 
plans for Lincoln Center “frozen” as soon as 
possible, and his approach was one of Let's 
get going; you can’t walt or the whole thing 
will die on its feet.“ 

To a certain extent, the directors of Lin- 
coln Center welcomed the emphasis on speed, 
because the new concert hall must be com- 
pleted by 1960 or the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony will be homeless. But there also were 
many reasons for moving cautiously on the 
overall plan until the countless details of ar- 
ehitecture and financing could be worked 
out. It took a great deal of Rocketeller's 
"soft persuasion” to keep them on an even 
keel during the winter of 1956-57, but, over 
the long run, his quiet, painstaking persist- 
ence seemed to complement the efforts of the 
fast-moving, fast-talking, and temperamen- 
tal Moses. They worked together with a 
minimum of friction, which was essential to 
success of the project. 

The detalled blueprint for building and 
operating Lincoln Center for the performing 
arts probably. will not be completed until 
after the site has been cleared. But basi- 
cally Lincoln Center, Inc., will act as a kind 
of management company for technical oper- 
ation and policy making in the center as a 
whole, Fach participating group, such as the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, will collabo- 
rate, but will remain completely autonomous 
in handling its own affairs, and will be re- 
sponsible for its own deficits. 

In a campaign within the next year, the 
sponsors hope to raise about §75 million to 
pay for the center and to provide a fund of 
perhaps $20 million that would be used 
a long-term program to assist the school 
present contemporary works and to encour- 
age experimentation.in the performing arts. 
About half the total sum has already been 
raised. If these hopes are fully realized, the 
center will be debt free, and rents paid by 
nonprofit organizations using the audi- 
torlums prefumably will be comparatively 
modest. It is also believed that by combin- 
ing maintenance and other services—ticket 
sales for atl auditoriums at a big central box 
office, for example—there will be considerable 
savings ln the cost of operation of various 
units in the center, In addition to the 
Metropolitan Opera Association and the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, the center 
expects eventually to have a resident ballet 
company atid repertory company. All these 
groups will make their auditoriums avail- 
able to guest companies selected by the 
center's management during months out- 
side of their own regular seasons, ‘thus keep- 
ing the stages busy throughout the year, 

The half dozen buildings in the center will 
be clustered around a large central plaza 
and flanked by city parks. An underground 
garage, with facilities for parking 700 auto- 
mobiles, will have moving stairs running to 
the lobbies of the auditoriums and there wiil 
be an underground connection with the sub- 
way system. 

A great deal of hard work remains to be 
done before Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
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ing Arts can become a reality, but progress 
has been surprisingly rapid since the day in 
1955 when it was only a dream. years 
does not necessarily make anybody an expert 
in the entertainment field, and nobody has 
yet reported seeing Rockefeller strolling down 
Broadway, singing “Show business is my 
-business.” But when, on behalf of the 
board of directors, he put his signature to 
the agreement to buy and develop 11 acres 
touching on Broadway at West 65th Street. 
Rockefeller became one of the top figures in 
the world of the performing arts. 
“It's a great challenge,” he summed up re- 
cently with a slow smile; But it's a lot of 
fun too.“ 


Lt. Comdr. Frank M. Adams ~ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 8, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, all Americans are proud of the 
heroic achievements of the submarine 
Nautilus and its crew in making its 
historic voyage under the Arctic ice cap, 

The people of Tunica, Miss., are es- 
pecially proud of the event, however, 
because the executive officer aboard the 
Nautilus was Lt. Comdr, Frank M. 
Adams, a native of Tunica who was ap- 
pointed to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy by my predecessor, the Honorable 
Will M. Whittington. - 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article from the Tunica Times-Demo- 
crat concerning Commander Adams’ role 
in the historic voyage of the Nautilus: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER ADAMS, “NAUTILUS' “ 

SECOND IN COMMAND, ON HISTORY-MAKING 

VOYAGE UNDER ARCTIC ICECAP—IN CHARGE OF 

ATOMIC SusmMarine’s CRUISE From ICEĻAND 

TO PORTLAND, ENGLAND, AFTER SAILING From 

Hawant UNDER ARCTIC SEA AND ACROSS THE 

NORTH POLE 


Tunica’s celebrity is a native son, Lt. 
Comdr. Frank M. Adams, executive officer 
aboard the Nautilus, whose history-making 
voyage under the Arctic icecap was an- 
nounced Friday at special ceremonies at the 
White House when President Eisenhower 
presented the Legion of Merit to the Nau- 
tilus’ skipper, Comdr. William R. Anderson, 
of Waverly. Tenn, and a Presidential unit 
citation for the submarine’s crew of 13 ofi- 
cers and 98 men. à 

The Times-Democrat's news release from 
the Navy Department is dated August 5, en 
route Honolulu to Europe, is titled: Trans- 
polar News Release,” and is quoted: 

"Lt, Comdr. Frank M. Adams was a mem- 
ber of the crew of the U. S. S. Nautilus when 
the world’s first atomic-powered submarine 
steamed under the vast Arctic icepack to 
make a record-shattering voyage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean by way of the 
North Pole. 

“The Nautilus left Honolulu on July 23 
and after rapid submerged voyage through 
the Bering Strait went under ice off Point 
Barrow, Alaska, and proceeded due north 
to become at 11:15 p. m., eastern daylight 
saying time, on August 3, the first ship 
in history to reach the North Pole. After 
steaming over 1,700 miles under the polar 
pack the remarkable submarine on August 
5 entered the open waters of the G 
Sea west of Spitsbergen and continued south 
to the Atlantic to become the first ship to 
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make the Northwest Passage via the polar 
route.” 

The release didn't report that after Com- 
mander Anderson left the submarine to go 
to Washington to receive Presidential hon- 
ors and the Nation's acclaim, Lieutenant 
Commander Adams assumed command of 
the atomic submarine in Iceland for the re- 
mainder of the voyage across the Atlantic 
to Portland, England. The cruise from 
Honolulu to England, wa the Arctic, was 
completed Tuesday, when the submarine 
reached Portland. Commander Anderson re- 
Joined his ship in England. 

The son of Mrs. Ione Montgomery Adams 
and the late Harry E. Adams, Lieutenant 
Commander Adams attended Tunica schools 
and was graduaed from Marion Institute, 
Marion, Ala. He received his appointment to 
the United States Naval Academy from for- 
mer Congressman Will M. Whittington of 
Greenwood. 

He was commissioned in the Navy in June 
1946 after graduating from the Naval Acad- 
emy. Before becoming executive officer 
aboard the Nautilus on January 10, Lieuten- 
ant Commander Adams was on duty aboard 
the battleship Missouri from 1946 to 1948. 

Since then, except a 2-year period, 1954 
56, when he was assigned to the executive 
department of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, Lieutenant Commander Adams has 
been on submarine duty. 

Since boyhood, Lieutenant Commander 
Adams planned for a cereer in the Navy and 
after graduating from the Naval Academy, 
became a submarine man, selecting this 
branch of the Navy for duty. k 

His mother is in Denver, Colo., visiting her 
niece, Mrs. Houston Putney, Mr. Putney and 
family before going to Lindsay, Mont., to 
visit her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ed Magalsky, and family. 

Lieutenant Commander and Mrs, Adams, 
the former Novie Capps of Farmyille, N. C., 
and their children, Clint, Monty and Har- 
riette, live at Gales Ferry, Conn., near New 
London, were the Nautilus is based. 


Mornrr, Frtenps Receive Lerrerss FROM 
Noatn Pore 


The letters which have been recelved lo- 
cally from Lt. Comdr. Frank M. Adams, post- 
marked 11: 15 p. m., August 5, 1958, U. S. S. 
Nautilus, North Pole, are already collectors’ 
items, but will be carefully treasured by the 
recipients. 

On the left side of the envelope is a draw- 
ing with a map of the northern tip of the 
world and a fish drawn like a human hold- 
ing an American flag which is about to be 
placed at the North Pole. Wording on the 
cachet or drawing Includes: U. 8. S. Nau- 
tilus (SSN57) and the First Time In History. 

Among those receiving these important 
and exciting letters are Mrs. Harry E. Adams, 
mother of Lieutenant Commander Adams; 
John W. Dulaney, Sr., cousin; John W. Du- 
laney III. cousin and godson of the Nautilus’ 
executive officer, and M. Gerald Burrow, 
president of Planters Bank. 

Lieutenant Commander Adams wrote to 
his godson, 3-year-old John III: 

Dran JoHN: As you Will notice from my 
address I am writing to you from the top 
of the world—the North Pole. Nautilus 
brought us up here under the ice on a his- 
tory-making voyage—the first transpolar 

of a ship from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean through the Arctic Ocean 
vla the North Pole. 
_ "Old Santa Claus in his bright red sult 
just left the ship after a short visit with 
us. 

“I hope that your mother and dad will save 
this letter and envelope for your future Boy 
Scout scrapbook. 

“Best of everything to you. 
your godfather.” 

Mr. Dulaney's letter reads: 

“Tam writing you this letter as a memento 
of the first history-making first transpolar 


Lore from 
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voyage by a ship through the Arctic Ocean 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic via the North 
Pole. 

“Nautilus has traveled submerged from 
Point Barrow, Alaska, and she will emerge 
in the Atlantic Ocean on August 5, having 
trayeled over 1,700 miles under the Arctic 
ice pack. 

“Please give Irene my love, and I hope to 
see you all soon.“ 

Lieutenant Commander Adams!) letter to 
Mr. Burrow says: 

“Iam writing you this letter as a memento 
of the history-making first transpolar voyage 
by a ship through the Arctic Ocean from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean via the North 
Pole, 

“Nautilus submerged north of Point Bar- 
row, Alaska, on August 1 in the Chuckhi Sea 
and will emerge in the Atlantic Ocean be- 
tween Spitsbergen and Greenland on Au- 
gust 5. 

“Please give my regards to your wife, and 
to the Holmes.“ 


You’re Not Needed, Uncle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp I commend my col- 
leagues attention to the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Palo Alto 
Times under date of June 5, 1958: 

Palo Alto is a city which is served by 
a well-operated municipal power distri- 
bution system. Nevertheless its citizens 
do not give their blanket endorsement 
to all public-power projects and insist 
that Government money be spent only 
in situations where good business sense 
prevails, 

The following editorial by Miss Elinor 
V. Cogswell clearly reflects the sound 
thinking of the citizens of Palo Alto: 

You're Not NEEDED, UNCLE 
(By Elinor V. Cogswen) 

Water is backing up from 1 of the 3 dams 
being privately built in Hells Canyon, Power 
will start flowing in September through a 
region that would otherwise face a serlous 
shortage. 

Yet it was not until Monday that rock- 
ribbed advocates of public power at all costs 
gave up the fight to halt the three-dam proj- 
ect and substitute a federally built high dam 
on the Snake River—a project that couldn't 
have been finished for yenrs, A House sub- 
committee mercifully killed cff legislation 
that would have authorized Uncle Sam to 
start to begin to get ready to bulld a dam to 
meet—after awhile—an urgent need that pri- 
vate enterprise can meet this year. 

While the talk went on in Washington, the 
Idaho Power Co. built dams. The dams will 
start creating wealth for the Snake River 
Valley this fall. Taxes will begin pouring 
into Federal, State, and local treasuries at 
the rate of nearly $10 million a year. 

The fight was silly enough when It started. 
There are many situations in which public- 
power projects are desirable; Hells Canyon 
is not one of them. At the end, the original 
absurdity of the high-dam plan was com- 
pounded, for the Government would have 
had to repay the power company for work 
already done, und delay for years the power 
and flood-control benefits of the project. In 
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addition to calling on taxpayers for some 
$400 million. 

Under a license legally issued by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission in 1955, the Idaho 
Power Co, has completed Brownlee Dam, 
Oxbow Dam, just downstream, is well under 
way. A third dam in Hells Canyon will com- 
plete the system. 

The high dam was to hold back some 3,880,- 
000 acre-feet of water—more than it would 
ordinarily got and more than could be em- 
ciently used. Increasing amounts. of water 
are being drawn off for use upstream, stead- 
ily reducing the need for storage capacity. 

Use of the term “high dam“ for the Fed- 
eral project has implied that the Idaho 
Power Co. dams are Inadequate midgets by 
comparison. The fact is that the Brownlee 
Dam, just being completed, is the second 
highest rockfill dam in the world—400 feet 
high and 1,380 feet wide. It will generate 
360,000 kilowatts of power as soon as its gets 
going, and can be expanded to generate 
540,000 kilowatts. 

The 57-mile reservoir behind it will hold 
1,500,000 acre-feet of water, providing for 
flood control, reserve supply, and recreation. 

Oxbow will generate 200,000 kilowatts to 
stort with, and the third dam will add 272,000 
kilowatts. That adds up to 832,000 kilo- 
watts initially, with a potential of 1,012,000. 
The Federal dam was expected to produce 
924,000 kilowatts. 

It is hard to imagine that power users 
could get juice cheaper from a $400 militon 
project generating 924,000 kilowatts than 
from a $138 million Job producing more. 

Rates charged by the Idaho Power Co. 
in the Pacific Northwest are 35 percent below 
the national average. Even if they were not, 
the potential users would gladly pay more 
in order to get the power now and put it 
to work earntg for them. 

They need it for irrigation pumping. to 
develop their phosphate resources, and to 
mect a varicty of domestic and commercial 
needs that stem from expansion of the basic 
agricultural economy. 

If the people who will use the power fa- 
vored the privately built three-dam project 
and opposed the Federal plan, who was it 
wanted the latter? The question has more 
than casual Interest for Californians. 

Practically all the agitation for the “high 
dam“ has come from public power pro- 
ponents in Oregon and Washington who 
want a Federal agency handling the project 
so that public power distributors in those 
States will have first claim on the power— 
a preferential right ahead of that of private 
customers in Idaho, where most of the 
waters of the Snake River originate. 

Here we have a familiar issue. Who has 
the rights to profits from the oil originating 
in our tidelands—the area of origin, Call- 
fornia, or the Federal Government, which 
claimed paramount rights? Who has first 
claims on our water, the north in which It 
originates, or the south, which needs it for 
uses that are part of the entire State’s econ- 
omy and welfare? y 

No single formula will serve. In the Hells 
Canyon case, the claim of the area of origin 
is strengthened by the comparative costs and 
efficiency of the rival projects, 


Trade Makes Friends 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following edito 
from the New Orleans States: 2 
Trapvre Mares FRIENDS 


Fighting communism has been such a 
costly business that it has come to be ac- 
cepted as always being expensive. 

Yet some of the best campaigning for 
friends and against communism costs yir- 
tunlly nothing, as Dr. Yale Brozen, eco- 
nomics professor at the University of Chi- 
cago School of Business; reminds in the 
current issue of Freeman, published by the 
Foundation for Economic Education. His 
remarks were originally before the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee earlier this 
year, 

In a day when we woo other nations by 
Sundry devices—foreign aid, military as- 
sistance. and treaties of many sorts—look 
around and see some of our best friends. 
On them we have exercised few of these 
means. 

Brazil is first mentioned by Dr. Brozen. 
One of our finest friends year in and year 
out, she feels close to us in important part 
because we are her best customer, In turn, 
she is one of the better customers for United 
States-produced goods. 

To the north is stanch friend Canada of 
whom we are the best customer. And Can- 
ada likewise is one of our major customers, 
not an aid client. Trade ties us closely to 
Britain as well, 

Communists’ efforts show they, too, realize 
the influence which accrues to them through 
buying, such ss Egypt cotton, India’s 
hemp and various products from other na- 
tions hungering for markets and expanded 
commerce, 

“The purchase of a country’s goods,” says 
Dr. Brozen, “is a mightier weapon than 
many appreciate. This has exceedingly im- 
Portant implications for our trade policy.” 

Fiying in the face of this are those who 
Would needlessly limit and hamstring our 
trade although it makes solid friends while 
imposing no additional burdens on the 
taxpayer. 


Salute to Folsom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many outstanding tributes to the re- 
cently retired Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation; and Welfare Marion B. Folsom, 
One of the most inspiring has been made 
not by a fellow Republican, but by my 
very good friend on the other side of 
the aisle, the Honorable STEWART L. 
Upatt. In a statement to which I heart- 
ily asseverate, Mr. Unatt cites Secretary 
Folsom's common touch, tenacity, and 
fairness in the following letter to the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post: 

From the Washington Post of August 8, 
1958] 
BALUTE To FOLSOM 

Sccretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Marion B. Folsom has gone into retire- 
Ment and perhaps it would not be inappro- 
Priate for a Democrat to have the Inst say 
On his performance in the Elsenhower 
Cabinet, 

Unlike his predecessor, he believed In the 
Mission of his department, and his positive 
attitudes youchsafed n constructive role for 
his office in formulating and presenting logis- 
lation to Congress. 
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He was cognizant that most worthwhile 
legislative objectives are achieved through 
the bipartisan approach. One of his win- 
ning qualitics was that he gave attention to 
the particular task at hand, and was quite 
willing to let the political consequences of 
his acts come to public notice after office 
hours and without hyperbole. Even those 
who generally thought his goals were too 
low (as with the school-aid bills) respected 
the tenacity and fairness with which he 
pursued them. 

Secretary Folsom also had a common 
touch: At times he dropped in at the offices 
of junior House Members (of both parties) 
to explain proposals he favored, If he was 
the quietest member of the Eisenhower Cabi- 
net, it would be a pleasant irony if it turned 
out he was also one of its most effective 
advocates as well. 

In my opinion, Secretary Folsom well de- 
served your accolade for a job well done. 

STEWART L. UDALL, 
Representative of Second. District, 
Arizona. 


Time for the Big Stick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to include a newspaper article I wish to 
insert an editorial entitled “Time for 
the Big Stick. It recently appeared in 
the Chicago Daily Drovers Journal. The 
editorial follows: 

‘Time FOR THE Bic STICK 


Another round of talk about the national 
debt and the need for giving the legal limit 
of that debt another boost has an all too 
familiar ring. We're told, in effect, that it's 
a case of “raise it or else.. Again, it is to 
be only temporary, but, like every instance 
in which Government spending or taxation 
are involved, temporary“ soon becomes 
permanent.’ 

Officials, from the President on down, dire- 
fully bring up the ogre of a fiscal year ahead 
in which the Federal deficit will soar to $11 
or $12 billion. Another increase in the legal 
debt limit and continued burdensome taxa- 
tion seem to be the only suggestions they 
have to offer in a situation which would 
threaten receitership it it were an individual 
or a private business matter, Instead of in- 
volving the United States Government. 

Whether the administration has been that 
of Eisenhower, Truman, or Roosevelt, the ap- 
proach to the national debt and Fedcral 
deficit has been the same for years. Any 
talk of approaching the problem from the 
other direction—the direction which anyone 
other than the government would have to 
take—has been seldom and brief. That is, 
cut the cloth to fit the pattern and bring 
government spending into line with income 
to balance the budget and pay off the debt, 

The discouraging thing about it, however, 
is the apathy which the American people 
have displayed toward government debt. 
Fat paychecks and easy money have blinded 
the average individual to the serious aspect 
of the situation, even though he is being 
paid today in dollars worth half, or less, of 
those received only a few years ago. 

To them “government” is something in- 
tangible and too remote to be of Individual 
concern. The belief persists that govern- 
ment can continue on its merry spending 
way, unrestrained, along a road which ulti- 
mately will spell national ruin just as surely 
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as it would ruin the individual pursuing a 
like course with respect to personal finances, 

Small wonder, then, that most Congress- 
men and Senators show little concern for 
the Nation’s financial future and subscribe 
to a sbend-and-tax, tax-and-spend political 
platform. If the folks back home are con- 
tent with 40-cent dollars, why aim higher? 
If they don’t care what effect present fiscal 
policies will have on their children, why 
should Congress concern itself with pos- 
terity? 

Until a sufficient number of voters 
awakens to the seriousness of it all, and de- 
mands in no uncertain terms that Congress 
pass laws to curb such reckless spending 
and going deeper and deeper into debt, it is 
rather naive to hope for a change which 
would force less, not more, Government 
spending until it is not only brought into 
line with Federal income, but allows a steady 
reduction of the public debt. 

There is a need for more thinking such 
as that reflected by Senators Bremers (Re- 
publican of New Hampshire); Brap (Demo- 
crat of Virginis); and Curtice (Republican 
of Nebraska); who have stepped over party 
lines to back a Senate bill which would not 
only prohibit the Federal Government from 
spending more money than it takes in from 
taxes and other revenues during a given fis- 
cal year, but would further provide that a 
certain amount be set aside each year to 
pay off the Federal debt on a systematic 
basis, 

If the people of this country really want 
to save it from a financial collapse, which 
could come much sooner than they think 
and even with tragic suddenness, it's time 
for them to go after with the big 
stick and tell that body that, for a change, 
“or else“ means check the Government 
spending spree regardless of any argumenis 
to the contrary, and get the Government 
back on its financial feet, or step out and 
make room for a Congress that will do it. 

It might be well to recall again the Soviet 
boast that its people would force the United 
States to spend itself into destruction, and 
that socialism would take over here without 
the firing of a shot. Could it be that they 
are already well along the road to attaining 
that goal? 


Improved Methods of Stating Budget 
Estimates 


SPEECH 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. Iwasa mem- 
ber of the committee that held hearings 
on it. I believe it is worthwhile legisla- 
tion and that if adopted it will create 
more efficiency and more economy in 
government, I hope the House will 
adopt this resolution. 

Its adoption will represent a long step 
forward in the effort by the Hoover Com- 
mission to improve the functioning of 
the Federal Government. 

The bill has had the warm support of 
thousands of Americans interested in 
simplifying Federal budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures. I have had a great 
deal of mail on it myself, from good citi- 
zens of Indiana’s Sixth Congressional 
District. They see in H. R. 8002 an op- 
portunity of cutting down on Govern- 
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ment spending, and I think the bill will 
eventually have that effect. 

I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
for 8 years and I consider this proposal 
among the most important ones our 
committee has handled during that 
period. I recommend the adoption of 
the resolution. 


Major Breakthrough Under Arctic Icecap 
: by “Nautilus” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very timely article on 
the cruise just made by the atomic sub- 
marine Nautilus under the Arctic icecap. 
This is also a great achievement for the 
skipper of the cruise, Comdr. W. R. 
Anderson. 

{From the U. S. News & World Report of 
August 15, 1958] 
New Worry ron Russta—Mayor BREAK- 
THROUGH BY UNITED STATES aT SEA 

(A silent, invisible cruise Just made by 
an atomic submarine under the Arctic icecap 
now promises this for the United States: 

(Major military advantage, with American 
missile-carrying subs able to hide under the 
icecap, hit much of Russia at will. 

p (A peacetime short cut for the future, with 
cargo submarines saving thousands of miles 
from Atlantic to Pacific ports.) 

An atomic submarine, the Nautilus, has 
Just given a graphic demonstration of this 
country's growing atomic power at sea. 

The Nautilus left Pearl Harbor in the Ha- 
walian Islands and cruised up the Pacific, 
along the Aleutians, It surfaced just once, 
near Alaska, then sailed under the polar ice- 
cap, across the North Pole and into the At- 
lantic, emerging just off Greenland. 

Man for the first time had moved across 
the top of the world under water. On the 
surface, Rear Adm. Robert E. Peary had 
pushed to the pole in 1909. In the air, Rear 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd was the first to fly 
over the pole, in 1926. It was Just last week 
that Comdr. W. R. Anderson, captain of the 
Nautilus, crulsed to the pole under a layer 
of ice. 

The cruise of the Nautilus carries with it 
great significance, both military and com- 
mercial. Officially, streas is placed upon the 
possibility that atomic submarines of the 
future may achieve commercial value by 
carrying cargoes across the pole, cutting 
ocean-travel distances between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports on an underwater polar route. 
Unofficially, all attention is centered on the 
military meaning of the achievement of the 
Nautilus, 


HIDDEN WEAPON 


The submarine is seen more and more as 
the great missile-launching platform of the 
future. Submerged, lying under the vast 
icecap of the north, a submarine is regarded 
as almost completely freed from danger of 
detection and destruction. It can rise under 
cover of darkness. surfacing in open stretches 
of water in the Ice, to launch the long-range 
and intermediate-range missiles of the fu- 
ture with their hydrogen-bomb warheads. 
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Soviet Russia, of all nations, Is least pro- 
tected from this type of sea approach. For 
8.000 miles, her nothern coastline is facing 
the polar icecap. Vital Soviet cities are 
within range of missiles now deyeloped, from 
a launching platform within that icecap. 
Coming within sight are longer-range mis- 
siles, which could reach deep into Russia's 
heartland from launching sites near the 
North Pole. 

Speed and maneuverability of nuclear sub- 
marines operating under the polar icecap 
were demonstrated, too, by the Nautilus, 
Traveling completely submerged, Com- 
mander Anderson’s submarine averaged a 
speed of 16 knots, covering 384 nautical 
miles—or 442 land miles—a day. It traveled 
about 6,000 miles, surfacing only once. 

The voyage showed conclusively, as well, 
that the crew of a nuclear submarine can 
exist for prolonged periods under thick ice 
without Ul effects, 


AN EXPERT SPEAKS 


Just how valuable this ability to cross the 
top of the world under the polar icecap may 
be in wartime is explained by this country's 
top authority on nuclear submarines, Rear 
Adm, Hyman G. Rickover, In a recent inter- 
view with U. S. News & World Report, Ad- 
miral Rickover said this: 

“A large number of these (missile-carrying 
nuclear submarines) should be kept continu- 
ously at sea, submerged anywhere we want— 
many of them hiding under the polar ice- 
cap. They would constitute a fleet-in-being, 
ready for immediate use at any time. 

“That means that, if anyone declares war 
on us and actually fires missiles into our 
country—even if he should manage to de- 
stroy the United States—he knows that in- 
evitably he himself will also be destroyed, 
because we will have thege submerged mis- 
sile-launching bases where he cannot prevent 
them from firing on him. So this missile- 
carrying submarine may turn out to be a real 
deterrent to war.” i 

Admiral Rickover then went on to say: 
“Consider the problem from the enemy's 
point of view. He can do something about 
missile bases which we or our allies may 
have on land. He can sabotage them, or 
overrun them, or he can fire missiles at 
them. But suppose these bases are some- 
where in the ocean? Or hidden under the 
polar icecap? How is he going to find 
them under millions of square miles of polar 
icecap?" 

Actually, the advantage of hiding under 
the polar icecap was demonstrated by Ger- 
man submarines which escaped under its 
edge in World War II. 

Russia is highly vulnerable to attack from 
missile-launching submarines operating in 
the vicinity of the North Polé, the admiral 
contends. In the interview, the questions 
and answers went like this: 

Question. Is not the polar icecap a long 
way from the heart of Russia? 

Answer. No, It is not. With a 1,500-mlle 
missile, you can, if you have freedom to use 
the oceans, knock out almost any part of the 
world. 

Such a submarine can hide under the polar 
lcecap and then go directly anywhere it 
wants. 

Then there is another point. It offers the 
possibility for other countries to become 
powerful, to change the international poli- 
tical setup. It would permit England, for 
example, to increase its importance as a 
naval power. She would not have to do 
much more. 

Question, What are we doing about getting 
some of these submarines? 

Answer, We have a total of 22 nuclear- 
powered submarines that either have been 
bullt, are building, or have been authorized. 

Question. Can all of them carry missiles? 

Answer, No. The last 3 of these 22 that 
Were authorized in legislation Congress has 
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just passed will carry Polaris-type 1,500-mile 
missiles—and the Polaris, which is a non= 
air-breathing rocket, is still being developed. 
There are several others that carry Regulus- 
type missiles—and although these are air 
breathers, they are operational right now. 


PROOF OF POWER 


Now the polar crulse of the Nautilus dem- 
onstrates that Admiral Rickover's idea of 
using the big icecap is feasible, It promises 
to have a major impace on the power race 
between United States and Russia, giving 
this country a powerful new technique in 
use of weapons at a time when long-range 
missiles for launching by submarines are 
reaching an advanced stage of development. 

Militarily, in other words, the submarine’s 
arctic trip opens up new vistas for the United 
States, gives it an edge in an area where 
geography makes Russia most vulnerable. 


AID TO TRADE 


Peacetime uses of the Arctic route are 
belng eyed as well, although the prospects 
here are more long-range. 

There are great savings in distance for 
cargo-carrying submarines able to use that 
route. For example, the normal sea route 
now from Honolulu to London is 9,500 nau- 
ical miles long, while a route under the 
arctic icecap is only 6,700 miles in length. 
From London to Tokyo, the voyage is cut in 
half, from 12,200 miles by present, sea lanes 
to 6,300 miles via the North Pole. 

Even from ports on this continent, the po- 
tential savings in distance are sizable. From 
Seattle to Oslo, for instance, the distance by 
present shipping lanes is 9,300 miles, while 
it is only 6,000 miles by way of the Pole. 
From Quebec and United States cities along 
the St. Lawrence seaway to Tokyo, the dis- 
tance is cut from 10,700 to 8,700 miles. 

For both peace and war, thus, the latest 
crulse of the Nautilus promises a major edge 
for the United States at a time of growing 
international competition. 


The credit for building the Nautius 
goes to Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, who is 
an expert in the nuclear power field. 
I thought the readers of the Recorp 
would be interested in his reasons for the 
28555 of the Nautilus project, which 
ollow: 


Tar ApMirat Speaks His MIND 


(Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the man Who 
bullt the atomic submarine Nautilus, went 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
last week and revealed some of the things he 
had learned while breaking trail in the nu- 
clear power field. Here are some excerpts 
from his testimony that are pertinent to the 
current national determination to meet the 
challenge presented by Russia's progress in 
military technology.) 


The military organization Is not set up to 
do development work. It is set up mostly 
to do routine work. So if anyone comes in 
with a new idea, the people in the organiza- 
tion naturally tend to make him conform 
to the organization because conformity is 
prized. 

There ts still too much conformity rather 
than performance—conformance rather than 
performance. 

So the first thing that a man has to do Is 
to make up his mind he is going to got his 
head chopped off ultimtaely and if he does 
not have that feeling he will never get things 
accomplished in the military. 

So when I took this job I knew that if I 
were going to do it in a proper manner I 
would naturally displease many people afd 
cause them to be angry with me. My antic- 


‘ipation proved to be quite correct, 


The reason my organization is efficient 18 
not because I can find good people. There 
are no good people to be found. The good 
people already have good jobs, 
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All you can ever do is to find potentially 
good people and then you must train them 
yourself, 


The most depressing thing that comes out 
of the interviews with job candidates is 
the fact that, whether they are civilians or 
Officers, they do not read, they do not study, 
once they leave school. The ability to make 
money, the ease of making money for any- 
one who has been through college Is so great 


in the United States that we have an expres- - 


sion: We say they are becoming “nest bulld- 
ers” or “egg hatchers,” They are just spend- 
ing much of their time working around the 
house. They are not improving themselves 
enough professionally. 

There can be no division between respon- 
sibility and authority and really get a job 
done effectively and rapidly. 7 

Now, the ordinary Government agencies 
are geared to the concept of the division of 
powers, checks, and balances, just as is the 
Federal Government. This system is per- 
fectly all right for more or less static or 
routine things; but it surely does not work 
today when weapons are so powerful and so 
fast. Its primary purpose is to see that 
everyone does his job by the rules. But 
there are no rules for development. If there 
were rules, it wouldnt be development. 

If we lose a war, it will make no difference 
whether all of the rules of bureaucracy were 
carried out or not. 

I would like to amplify this point, because 
I think right here you have what is wrong 
with some of the large-scale research and 
development work. It is not money. It 
lun't moncy altogether. To some slight 
extent, yes; It is money, but it also takes 
time to spend money. In fact, if you give a 
man too much money, he can waste time. 

And I surely would like to disabuse any of 
the Senators here that all you have got to do 
is appropriate a lot of more money and you 
are going to get things done. It is time we 
must buy, and time today is our measure of 
survival. 

It is more the getting qualified people to do 
a job, make sure they train their people and 
mäüke sure, and I think—I wouldn't be sur- 
prised. that there may not be over 10 or 15 
People in the whole United States who are 
capable of handling large-scale research and 
development work. 

Make sure when you get one of those guys 
that you don't let everybody hound him to 
death and tie him up with trivia. 

For Instance, my time and the time of most 
of my leading people, is spent on things 
which have no real relation to our job, We 
are at the beck and call of every staff, every 
ataf member there is in Washington. Anda 
good deal of our time is spent in protecting 
ourselves—in preventing bad things from 
happening. 

“Well,” you could ssy, “Why do you pay 
attention to them? Why don't you disregard 
them?” You can't do that. You can't live in 
an organization and just disregard people. 
You can't, because you will get everybody 
down on you, and it will become difficult to 
get things done. 

I think we are kidding ourselves. I think 
most of our people cannot understand that 
We are actually at war. They don't under- 
stand it. They need to hear shells, They 
are not psychologically prepared for the con- 


cept that you can have a war where you don't | 


have actual literal fighting, and this is the 
trouble. 

Most people say they see it, but they do not 
really act that way, I think everybody today 
in the military should be acting, should be 
doing things as if we were really at war. We 
have got to learn ways of doing things faster- 
I think it ls almost too late. This is what I 
worry about. = 

The ensiest thing to do iù Washington 
when something goes wrong is to 
and from what I have seen in many years all 
that usually gets reorganized are the tele- 
Phone numbers, 
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One of the main reasons for the success 
of the Nautilus project was that there were 
so many people who were certain the project 
would fall, and they did not want to be as- 
sociated with lt. * * That was one of the 
most wonderful and fortuitous things that 
happened in our program. 


Mississippi Native Next Tennessee 
Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, we in Mississippi are proud of 
the fact that Buford Ellington, recently 


nominated as Democratic candidate for 


Governor of Tennessee, is a native of 

Mississippi. The people of Holmes 

County, Miss., are especially interested 

in Buford Ellington’s career. They are 

confident that he will make a great Gov- 
ernor of our great neighboring State, 
because of the confidence they have in 

Governor Ellington’s fine parents, Mr. 

and Mrs. A. E. Ellington. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an article about Mr. and Mrs. Ellington 
from the Four County News: 

BUFORD ELLINGTON'S HOLMES County Pan- 
ENTS Harpy OvER His GUBERNATORIAL VIC- 
TORY 
Since Buford Ellington was elected Gov- 

ernor of Tennessee Thursday, life at his old 

homeplace in the Bethesda community in 

Holmes County has been busy and exciting 

for his happy parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 

Ellington. 

At the attractive white frame house, lo- 
cated on a high point with a commanding 
view of the surrounding country, phone calls 
and visitors have been constant. 

Things were so happily hectic that when 
this reporter asked them Monday how long 
they had been married, they looked at each 
other and burst out Isughing—this was 
their 54th wedding anniversary and in the 
excitement they had forgotten it. 

The Ellingtons have lived in the Bethesda 
community, 8 miles northeast of Lexington 
and 6 miles northwest of Durant, their 
whole lives, and have been on this farm 
most of the 54 years of their married life. 

Their son Buford, the oldest boy, finished 
Bethesda school, says his mother, and then 
on the advice of Millsaps school officials went 
on to Holmes at Goodman. Back in the old 
record book at the school, Buford Ellington 
is listed as having graduated from Holmes 
Agricultural High School in 1926. He then 
went on to finish at Millsaps. : 

UP ALL NIGHT 

“We sat up all Thursday night listening 
to the returns,” sald Mr. Ellington, and Mrs. 
Ellington said that it wouldn’t have done 
any good to go to bed, since they couldn't 
have slept anyhow. 

“We've been swamped to death,“ laughed 
Mr. Ellington. “I'm supposed to be in the 
ficld cutting hay right now.” Mr. Ellington 
is 74. He had already been out working the 
garden that morning. 

He's still active on the farm, as the fore- 
going illustrates, which he operates in part- 
nership with his middle son, Irby, of Lexing- 
ton. “Irby has breakfast with us every 

except Saturday and Sunday and 
works here until noon and then goes into 
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town to his gas station.“ explain the Ening- 
tons. i 


THREE SONS 

The third son is Leonard, 43, who is with 
the Clewiston Motor Co., Caterpillar dealer 
in West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Irby attended Durant High School 1 year 
and attended Holmes for a short while. Mr. 
A. E. Ellington and Irby have 125 cows on 
their place. 

Getting back to the big topic of the mo- 
ment, Buford’s election as Governor, Mr. Ell- 
ington was asked if he was ever in politics. 

No, man.“ was his emphatic reply. 

How did Buford become such a successful 
politician? 

“He was a natural born politician, from 
the time he was a baby,” recalled his par- 
ents, remembering his taking part in all 
activities and fitting in well. Asked about 
any sports he played, his mother said that 
he played basketball but he wasn't a real 
basketball player. “Now Irby was the bas- 
ketball player,” she said. That brought an- 
other thought to her mind, 

PROUD OF ALL BOYS 

“The two other boys are just as good 
boys as Buford—all three of them have made 
us very happy. Tm proud of Buford, and 
I'm proud of Irby and Leonard, too. We 
have the finest daughters-in-law a person 
could ask for, too.“ she said. Leonard is the 
best church worker,” she said. 

The Ellingtons haye both lived in the 
Bethesda neighborhood all their lives, and 
have belonged to the Bowling Green Meth- 
odist Church for 54 years, Dr. A. I. Me- 
Iwain, of Jackson, is the pastor there now. 
and they say he is the best in Holmes 
County. 

They live at the extreme western end of 
district 2, and get their mail on route 2 
out of Durant. They have electricity and 
n telephone and all modern conveniences in 
their pretty home. 


PRETTY COUNTRY 


On the road up to their house, rock out- 
croppings form the base of the good gravel 
roads in places, and crystal clear streams in 
deep beds flow over sandy bottoms. The 
country is very hilly, and is similar to moun- 
tain foothill country. From his favorite 
sitting place under a tree in the front yard, 
Mr. Ellington has a wonderful view of the 
country in all directions. 

In the past, Mr. Ellington said that he 
has done some truck farming, but now Is 
concerned mostly with cattle and timber. 

A fact that makes thelr son’s Buford elec- 
tion more unusual than ever is the fact that 
he has been in Tennessee only about 20 


ars. 

Some Tennessee papers had just come in 
Monday. One showed a picture of a crowd 
of 40,000 at a Memphis rally, called one of 
the largest crowds ever. Another was the 
Nashville Banner of Friday with the big 
headlines, “Ellington Wins It” in huge letters 
across the front, and several pictures of. 
Buford sweating out the election returns. 

“We don’t feel like we deserve all this 
publicity,” Mrs, Ellington said modestly, but 
friends in Holmes County feel differently, 
they feel that they do. 


Soviet Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time our office has ben receiving propa- 
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ganda from the U. S. S. R. Embasy. It 
is quite different from informative ma- 
teria] that comes from other embassies 
but we felt that freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press are two cardinal 
principles in this country. For this 
reason, we made no particular comment 
in our office and made an attempt to read 
this material as it came from that source. 

I now have received a leter from one of 
the newspapers in the Fifth Indiana Dis- 
trict advising me that they too have been 
receiving the press releases from the So- 
viet Embassy. They complain bitterly at 
the type of propaganda that this embassy 
has been circulating and, furthermore, 
that they are permitted to pay only. 3 
cents per piece of mailing matter which 
costs the postal department many times 
that much to handle. l 

The newspaper editor in returning this 
particular piece to me said that it cost 
him 8 cents to send it first class and the 
Russian Embassy apparently was paying 
only 3 cents. 

Thus, it seems that a subsidy is being 
given to those who would attempt to un- 
dermine us or who at least are not hesi- 
tating to be severely critical of our Presi- 
dent, our Congress, and our people in 
these press releases. = 

Does it not seem that this is going far 
beyond freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press? They would not tolerate 
even this much propaganda coming out 
of our embassy in Moscow, and I am 
wondering why it is necessary to permit 
it in our free land. 


A Hoosier Point of View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. BRA 


OF INDIANA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen in the last half century a rapidly 
increasing belief in the powers of gov- 
ernments—at all levels—as being the 
best medium for settling all of the con- 
fllets and differences in our lives. Many 
of us—and this is particularly true of 
Hoosiers—have felt that this attitude 
demands too much of government, and 
is bought at too great a price. I doubt 
that all-powerful governments are the 
best means of solving all of the problems 
of day-to-day living, and I am sure that 
such endeavors would necesdrily be ac- 
companied by severe restraints of those 
liberties we cherish. 

Without denying the rightful duties 
and responsibilities of governments, it is 
werthwhile to remind ourselves that 
many problems can and should be solved 
without recourse to legislation or sover- 
eign decree, In this light I was particu- 
larly impressed by recent remarks of Mr. 
Dallas Sells, president of the Indiana 
State AFL-CIO. His comments, as they 
appeared in the July 25, 1958 issue of 
the Leader, weekly publication of the 
Indiana State AFL-CIO, follow: 
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THE PRESIDENT'S COLUMN 
(By Dallas Sells) 

Aldon C. Palmer, insurance commissioner 
for the State of Indiana, in a statement pre- 
pared for the Indiana Hospital Association, 
recommended State regulations of hospital 
rates. While we agree that hospital rates 
are too high because of some added costs 
that should not be borne by the patient, we 
question State Interference In this field just 
as we oppose State interference in the free 
and democratic collective bargaining proc- 
esses of labor-management relations. 

One thing is certain, if the administrators 
of hospitals that are service social institu- 
tions and not business enterprises, do not 
assume their full responsibilities in this 
area, some other group will assume the 
authority. 

In Pennsylvania recently, the insurance 
commissioner gave the authority to the Blue 
Cross. We think the hospital association 
should, in cooperation with the proper 
medical groups, work with citizen groups to 
resolve this issue. The health and welfare of 
the citizens of Indiana are at stake. 


National Education Association Studies of 
Local Property Taxes and Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most convincing arguments in fa- 
vor of Federal aid to schools is the way 
the local property tax is breaking down 
as an adequate and fair means of financ- 
ing school construction and operation. 

A most thorough and exhaustive study 
of this development has been published 
by the National Education Association, 
as prepared by Dr. R. L. Johns, head of 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration at the University of Florida. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Johns’ informative study, entitled “The 
Property Tax and Public School Financ- 
ing,” be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Proreaty TAx AND Porte Scnoot. 

FINANCING 
(R. L. Johns) 

There is evidence all around us that we 
face a major financing problem in providing 
for an adequate program of public education 
in the decade ahead. The attainment of 
the American ideal of equality of opportu- 
nity—even national survival—may well de- 
pend upon a major policy change In educa- 
tional expenditures. 

At present our school financing policies 
show several major defects: 

1. The Federal Government has followed 
the laissez faire policy of let the States do it. 

2. Some of the States have followed the 
policy of let the loca] districts do it in- 
cluding those districts which do not have 
the wealth to do the job. g 

3. Many districts have followed the policy 
of keeping tax rates low while many others 
are prevented from financing their schools 
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either by poverty or by State restriction on 
the tax. 

The net effect of these policies and con- 
ditions in many districts has been to spend 
as little as we can rather than what it 
takes to finance an adequate program of 
public education. Furthermore these poli- 
cies have resulted in placing 54 percent of 
the financial burden of supporting schools 
on the property tax. The purpose of this 
pamphlet is to analyze the effect on school 
financing of using the property tax as the 
principal source of school revenue. 

THE YEARS AHEAD 


Let us first take a look at the problem of 
school financing in the next 10 years. The 
Committee for the White House Conference 
on Education studied this problem in 1955 
using data for 1953-54. At that time educa- 
tional expenditures totaled approximately 89 
billion.” After studying the status of edu- 
cation and educational needs, the Committee 
estimated that educational expenditures 
would need to be doubled and Increased to 
$18 billion during the succeeding 10 years. 

Events during the intervening years now 
make it evident that this estimate was much 
too low. The educational program envi- 
sioned by the Committee cannot possibly be 
achieved without at least doubling the per 
pupil expenditures for education. This is 
quite different from doubling the total ex- 
penditures because of the rapid increase in 
school population. 

In 1956-57, the revenue receipts available 
to the public schools totaled approximately 
$10,220,000,000, or $316 per pupil enrolled. 
School enrollment is increasing approximate- 
ly 1,200,000 per year. Assuming that the 
school enrollment will be 44,338,688 in 1966- 
67, it would require $28 billion to provide 
#632 per pupil in revenue receipts for 1966- 
67. The doubling of per pupil expenditures 
would previde an average teacher salary of 
98.440. Many authorities belleve that it 
would require an average salary of this 
amount to provide the type of teacher 
needed in the public schools, Further de- 
creases In the purchasing power of the dollar 
and other events by 1966-67 may subse- 
quently prove even this estimate to be con- 
servatlve. 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 


With this financial picture before us, can 
we possibly expect the property tax to pro- 
vide 54 percent of the school revenue in 
1966-67? The schools received approximate- 
ly $5.5 bililon from the property tax in 1956- 
57. Can we expect the property tax to pro- 
vide more than $15 billion or 54 percent of 
the school revenue needed in 1966-67? In 
considering this problem it is advisable that 
we examine the types of taxes levied by all 
levels of Government, the sources of the in- 
come of the people, and the equity of the 
property tax as compared with other sources 
of revenue. 

Taxes are levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, State governments, and local govern- 
ments other than schools and school districts. 
Table I presents some very interesting evid- 
ence concerning these taxes. (Table I shows 
only taxes levied by various levels of govern- 
ment, not expenditures.) There are many 
intergovernmental transfers of funds 
through grants in aid not shown in this table. 
But this table presents some pertinent infor- 
mation concerning the tax levying possibili- 
tles of the various levels of government. 

Tux collections totalled approximately 
803.570.000.000 in 1953 and the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected more than $70 billion of 
this total. 

DIFFERENT TAX SOURCES 

‘The property tax raised 10 porcent of all 
governmental taxes; 59 percent came from 
individual and corporation income taxes; 17 
percent from various types of sales taxes: 
8 percent from payroll taxes, and 6 percent 
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from all other taxes. Total taxes have in- 
creased considerably since 1953 but the per- 
cent derived from each source has changed 
very little. Therefore the percent derived 
from each source is of great significance, 
The Federal Government derives none of 
its tax income from the property tux, The 
last time the Federal Government even st- 
tempted to levy a property tax was during 
Civil War days. State governments. derive 
only 3 percent of their tax income from the 
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property tax, local. governments other than 
schools, 72 percent, and school districts 98 
percent. Table I shows clearly that the tax 
levying possibilities of school districts, de- 
spite their heavy financial responsibilities, 
are far more limited than any other level of 
government. School districts are Iimited al- 
most exclusively to the property tax and most 
states place severe restrictions on the amount 
of property taxes which can be levied by 
school districts, 


Tax .e 1.—Tuz collections of different levils of government 1953 
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Adapted from data given in American Public Finauce, yaam Schultz and ©, Lowell Harris, Prentis Hall, 


. 292, and Trends in Sientficant Facts in School Finance 


ooher, U. S. Oles of Education, p. 21. 


The property tax is one of the most un- 
popular, In most districts, property tax 
levies for schools must be approved by a 
vote of the people, School bond issues 
which are retired by property tax levies are 
also usually submitted for the approval of 
the people. 

The Federal Government and State gov- 
ernments have access to the most popular 
types of taxes; none of these must be ap- 
proved by popular vote. On the other hand, 
school boards must obtain most of their 
local revenue from an unpopular tax ap- 
proved by popular vote. This situation is 
of great significance in appraising the prac- 
tical possibility of school boards obtaining 
a significant portion of the additional funds 
needed in the next 10 years from the prop- 
erty tax. The reasons for public resistance 
to the property tax will become apparent 
in the following paragraphs. 

SOURCES OF INCOME 


All taxes must be paid from income of 
some kind. Therefore the taxing system 
should have some rational relationship to 
the sources of income of taxpayers. The 
sources of income haye been changing sub- 
stantially during recent years. Table II pre- 
sents an analysis of the national income in 
1929 and 1956: Although the national in- 
come has quadrupled during this period and 
although the amount derived from each 
source has increased, the relative amounts 
derived from different sources have changed 
greatly. 

Compensation of employees In the form 
of salaries and wages comprised 58.2 per- 
cent of the national income in 1929 and it 
had increased to 70.2 percent in 1056. Cor- 
porate profits provided 11.5 percent of the 
national income in 1929 and 11.8 percent 
in 1956. All other sources of income de- 
clined between 1929 and 1956 in terms of 
Percent of total income. Farm income de- 
clined from 6.8 percent of the total in 1929 
to only 3.4 percent of the total in 1956. 
This is of particular significance to rural 
districts which rely heavily on the property 
tax on farms, 


y Clayton Hutchins, Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. 


In 1956, compensation of employees, cor- 
porate profits, and the income of unincorpo- 
rated businesses and the professions com- 
prised 90.1 percent of the national income, 
These three major sources of income can be 
taxed much more readily and equitably by 
income taxes and sales taxes than by prop- 
erty taxes. 

It Is possible to tax other sources of in- 
come—farms, rental properties, and evl- 
dences of loans—by the property tax, but 
some authorities on taxation believe that 
even these sources of income can be taxed 
more equitably by nonproperty types of 
taxes. These last three sources comprised 
only 9.9 percent of the total national in- 
come in 1956 and 203 percent in 1929. 
Therefore the only components of the na- 
tional income which bear any rational re- 
semblance to the property tax are rapidly 
declining as a percent of the total income. 
Although the typical taxpayer may not be 
fully aware of these economic changes, he 
senses that the property tax is not a rational 
tax and, therefore he resists it. 


Taste II.—Sources of national income, * 1929 
and 1956 
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PRINCIPLES OF TAX EQUITY 


Different types of taxes can be analyzed 
in terms of certain generally accepted prin- 


ciples of tax justice or equity. 


Ability to pay: The most commonly ac- 
cepted principle of taxation is ability to pay. 
The ethical justification of this principle is 
that the proportional sacrifice of one person 
for supporting government should not be 
greater than another. The progressive in- 
come tax best satisfies this principle because 
the greater a person’s or corporation's in- 
come the higher the rate of taxation. It is 
the opposite of a regressive tax which weighs 
more heavily, proportionately, on those of 
least wealth. 

The property tax rates very low according 
to this principle because the taxpaying abil- 
ity of people is but poorly reflected by prop- 
erty, One example is sufficient to establish 
this point: When a man goes into debt to 
buy a home, he immediately increases his tax 
lability although there is no increase in his 
income. 

Benefit: Also used to evaluate types of 
taxes is the benefit principle. This means 
that taxes on person and property should be 
scaled in proportion to benefits received 
from government. Schools, of course, in- 
crease the value of property but persons 
benefit more from schools than property. 
People can be taxed more equitably by in- 
come and sales taxes than by property taxes. 

Various criteria: Many other principles of 
taxation and several criteria have been advo- 
cated, including adequacy of yield, flexibility 
of yield, adapability, ease of administration, 
cost of administration, ease of payment, and 
stability. The only one of these criteria on 
which the property tax rates high is stability. 
All of the major sources of tax revenue listed 
in table I, rate higher on most of these 
criteria than the property tax. The typical 
taxpayer may not know the canons of tax 
equity but his sense of justice is offended by 
excessive property taxes. ‘Therefore he re- 
sists large Increases in property taxes. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROPERTY TAX 


In should not be inferred from this line 
of reasoning that the property tax should 
be abolished as a means of school support. 
There are many reasons why the property 
tax should continue to be one of the im- 
portant sources of school revenue. The most 
important of these is to provide a degree of 
freedom in decisionmaking for local school 
administrative units, a vital factor in pre- 
serving experimentation and innovation in 
the public schools of America. š 

A local school administrative unit cannot 
carry out many important decisions affect- 
ing educational programs unless it has the 
power to obtain local revenue in addition to 
the amounts provided from other levels of 
government. The property tax is about the 
only substantial source of local revenue 
available to local school administrative 
units. Therefore, the provision of local 
home rule necessary for Innovation and ex- 
perimentation is sufficient reason to con- 
tinue the ad valorem tax as an, important 
source of local school revenue. . 

Much can be done to improve the yield 
of property taxes levied for school support. 
Assessment practices should be improved. 
Constitutional and statutory restrictions 
should not limit property taxes which can 
be leyied for schools. There are unnecessary 
restrictions in the qualifications of electors 
voting for property taxes. And in some cases, 
the majorities required to vote for a tax or a 
bond issue are excessive. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


the public schools. To double educational 


expenditures with no increase in national 
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income per capita would require 6 percent 
of that income. But the per capita national 
income is rising and by 1966-67 it would not 
require 6 percent of the national income to 
provide §28 billion for the public schools. 
The U. S. S. R. reportedly spends 6 percent 
of its national income on public education, 
Within 40 years, the Soviet Union has lifted 
_ itself from a nation largely illiterate with a 
medieval culture to a highly literate, pro- 
ductive, and powerful nation. Education 
has beén the principal means by which that 
accomplishment has been made possible. 


GREATER FINANCIAL EFFORT 


Unless the United States of America 
chooses to become a second or third class 
nation, {t must make as great or greater 
financial effort to support public education 
as that proposed in this booklet. In order 
to do so, our school-financing policies must 
undergo a major change both in the amount 
of revenue provided and the sources of that 
revenue. 

The property tax can no longer be the 
principal source “of school revenue. The 
Federal Government and State governments 
are in a much better strategic position than 
school districts to tax the major sources of 
national income. 

Therefore the Federal Government should 
abandon its present policy of stopgap, trivial 
appropriations for public education, The 
national interest demands that the Federal 
Government adopt a policy of providing sub- 
stantial financial assistance for the public 
schools. 

The States should make further expan- 
sion and further improvements in their pro- 
grams of State support. 

Local governments should Improve the ad- 
ministration of the property tax and in many 
districts increase the yleld from that source. 

But the major increases in school revenue 
during the next 10 years should be provided 
by the Federal Government and the State 
governments. 


Cleaning Up Veterans’ Fund Raising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of an edi- 
torial in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 15, 1958, concerning the activ- 
ities of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House in regard to its investiga- 
tion of fund raising by veterans an 
veterans’ organizations. i 

I belleve the Members of the House, 
including those who had some doubt as 
to the wisdom of this investigation, will 
find the editorial pertinent and invalu- 
able. The report of the committee has 
been designated House Report No. 2546 
and the legislation to correct the abuses 
which we found is H. R. 13689: s 

CLEANING Up VETERANS’ FUND RAISING 

One observation by the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, which has been investi- 
gating all sorts of fund-raising activities, 
good and bad, by veterans’ organizations, 

will hit the spot with a lot of people: 

“No good reason is seen why the general 
public should be annoyed and burdened by 
the receipt of unordered merchandise for 
which they are expected to make payment 
or go to the trouble of returning.” 


As regards this practice, the committee 
urges a law which would require that at 
least half of the gross receipts must be de- 
voted to stated charitable 

Furthermore, the lawmakers feel that peo- 
ple wouldn't be quite so generous with some 
of the money-seeking programs if they knew 
what a small percentage funneled down to 
charity. 

Hence all-inclusive legislation for stricter 
controls is recommended. Funds collected 
would be regarded as trust funds. Groups 
with congressional charter would have to 
make annual reports to Congress on their 
finances. 

Certainly these are requirements to which 
no genuinely public-spirited organization 
can reasonably object. 


Survey on Current Unemp!oyment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
cently the University of Michigan's Sur- 
vey Research Center conducted a survey 
on current unemployment. The survey 
was devised and carried out largely by 
Prof. William Haber and Prof. Wilbur 
Cohen of the University of Michigan, 
The survey is of such importance that 
I am asking unanimous consent to have 
it placed in the Record where all Sena- 
tors may read it. 

Mr. President, surveys such as this are 
of great importance. Too often we act 
without sufficient knowledge in arcas 
such as unemployment. Too little in- 
formation is available concerning the 
facts and attitudes of the unemployed. 
I can only hope that the University of 
Michigan will find it possible to continue 
this particular study, or studies relating 
to it, and I only wish that it had been 
available sooner than it was. 

Mr. President, I commend this report 
of the study to my colleagues. The two 
men who were principally involved in 
setting it up and carrying it through 
Professors Haber and Cohen—are men 
of great intelligence and judgment. The 
University of Michigan should be proud 
to have them as members of its staff. 
Both have worked long and diligently 
in this general field. Further, Mr. 
Cohen, whom many here know, is prob- 
ably the most knowledgeable man in the 
country on the subject of social security. 
An expert in the field of social security 
may be defined as someone who knows 
Wilbur Cohen's phone number. 

I therefore commend this report of the 
Haber-Cohen study to Members of the 
Senate and I hope that it will be just 
the beginning for further studies in this 
field. I ask unanimous consent that this 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to ke printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

One in every four American families felt 
the recession’s impact through’ unemploy- 
ment or shortened workweeks. But surpris- 
ing optimism about individual economic 
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prospects and business conditions generally 
prevails even among those still unemployed. 

These findings of a nationwide study on 
unemployment were reported Sunday, Au- 
gust 10, by Profs, William Haber and Wilbur 
J. Cohen of the University of Michigan. 
Their conclusions are based on interviews 
with a random sample of 1,456 adults con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan survey 
research center during May and June. 

Data obtained from the survey indicate 
that 12% million families felt the reces- 
sion’s impact directly. In 814 million fami- 
lies, the head or one other member was un- 
employed at some time between mid-1957 
and mid-1958. Shorter workweeks affected 
an additional 4 million families, (See table 
1.) 
In 700,000 families, two or more members 
experienced unemployment, 

Other highlights, in brief: 

Length of unemployment: Those unem- 
Ployed at the time of the survey averaged 21 
weeks unemployment; those previously un- 
employed who had found jobs again by June 
hey du 11 weeks unemployment. (See ta- 

le 2.) 

Unemployment insurance coverage: Sixty 
Percent of those unemployed at any time 
during the past 12 months recelved some un- 
employment benefits. Thirty percent re- 
ceived benefits during the entire period they 
were out of work, 

Roughly a third of those who did not re- 
ceive unemployment compensation never ap- 
plied for their benefits, because the family 
head either felt he would not be unemployed 
long enough to make it worthwhile or that 
benefits were not enough to make it worth- 
while to apply. 

Income losses: After countirig unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits as income, unem- 
ployed families estimated their income losses 
as follows: Under $500, 38 percent; from $500 
to $1,000, 25 percent; from $1,000 to $2,000, 
25 percent; $2,000 and over, 12 percent. (See 
table 3.) 

Impact by income groups: Unemployment 
was most widespread among families with 
1957 incomes of $5,000 or less. Shorter work 
hours were most frequently experienced by 
those in the $3,000 to $7,500 income bracket. 
Taken together, these two factors had their 
greatest impact on families with 1957 income 
of $3,000 to $5,000, (See table 4.) 

Impact by age: Unemployment during the 
past year was concentrated among younger 
members of the labor force. About 1 in 4 
family heads under 30 were unemployed at 
some time during this period and nearly 1 
In 10 were unemployed at the time of the 
survey. Only 13 percent of family heads aged 
40 to 50 were unemployed at any time dur- 
ing the same 12 months. (See table 5.) 

Mensures taken by unemployed: Most 
familles experiencing unemployment report- 
ed they piled up bills (26 percent), borrowed 
money (22 percent), or got help from rela- 
tives (21 percent). Some moved to cheaper 
quarters (11 percent) and 4 percent were on 
relief. 

In addition, some people sald they with- 
drew savings and cut down on buying, A 
few reported that another membor of the 
family went to work, or that they sold their 
car or other durable goods. About 1 in 5 
families reported they took no steps to adjust 
to thelr income loss, but many familics took 
more than 1 measure. Two-thirds of those 
employed less than 8 weeks took some mens- 
ure to make ends meet; for those unemployed 
9 wecks or more, this proportion was 84 
percent. 

Job expectations of unemployed: Many of 
those unemployed at the time of the survey 
had optimistic hopes for the future. One- 
third felt confident they would get their old 
job back soon or they could find another job 
with equal pay. Slightly more than a third 
felt their chances of getting another job with 
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equal pay was bad. The remainder were un- 
certain. 
Economics attitudes of unemployed: Un- 
employed persons are only slightly more pes- 
‘simistic about the economic outlook than 
those who have jobs. Although 25 percent 
of the heads.of families unemployed at the 
time of the survey felt that another major 
depression like the thirties could happen, 55 
percent felt a major depression unlikely. 
Sixty percent of those currently unem- 
ployed believe business conditions will not be 
any worse a year from now than they are at 
present, On the other hand, only 27 per- 


cent felt there will be good times during. 


the next 12 months. 

Heads of families who found new employ- 
ment and were no longer unemployed were 
even more optimistic. Eighteen percent felt 
that a major depression could happen, while 
67 percent felt that it was unlikely. Nearly 
half thought there will be good times during 
the next 12 months. 

Those who are unemployed now, or who 
Have been unemployed during the past 12 
months, express a desire to buy some new 
appliances, to make repairs on their home, 
or some other major expenditure, as fre- 
quently as employed people. Ten percent of 
those who are now unemployed say that they 
expect to buy a car in the next year. Of 
those people who were not affected by the re- 
cession, only a few percent more indicated 
that they planned to buy a car In the coming 
year. 

Unemployment in Detroit: A special series 
of interviews with unemployed Detroit 
workers showed interesting differences from 
national patterns. 

Out of all those in Detroit who were un- 
employed during the year from June 1957 to 
June 1958, a much larger proportion were 
still unemployed at the time of the survey 
than were still unemployed in the rest of the 


Nation. 


The duration of unemployment in Detroit 
also has been appreciably longer than in the 
rest of the Nation. As a result, income 
losses due to unemployment and shorter work 
weeks appear more severe in Detroit than 
the rest of the United States. These losses 
occurred even though a larger proportion of 
Detroit’s unemployed were covered by unem- 
ployment insurance than was true for the 
country as a whole. 

Even though their economic losses were 
above average, more of Detroit's unemployed 
felt they had a good chance of getting back 
their old job or finding a new one with equal 
pay than was true for the rest of the country. 

Unemployed Detroiters also felt slightly 
more optimistic about business conditions 
than unemployed elsewhere—almost half 
those interviewed felt there would be good 
times in the coming year. 

Commenting on the findings, Professors 
Haber and Cohen said: 

“While a larger proportion of American 
workers have been affected by this recession 
than at any time since World War I, the 
amazing thing is that a generally optimistic 
attitude continued to prevail, in spite of 
large economic losses. 

“We believe this is due in part to the more 
significant role of unemployment insurance 
than in previous recessions, 

“It is, undoubtedly, also due to the fact 
that most people, including the unemployed, 
felt there wns little likelihood of a severe 
depression and the belief of many that their 
chances of obtaining another job were good, 
should they become unemployed. 

“To a large extent, the bullt-in stabilizers 
of our economy, developed during the past 
25 years, gave assurance that the recession 
would not develop into a depression. 
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“While unemployment insurance during 
this period made up a larger proportion of 
the national wage loss than in any previous 
period, it is still clear that, unless further 
permanent improvements in unemployment 
insurance are made, both in terms of amount 
and duration of benefits, unemployed work- 
ers are still subjected to severe economic 
losses during layoffs.” 

Commenting on the study itself, they said: 

“This is an important new area of re- 
search for the university. Survey research 
has been extended into three new areas 
with this study: (1) Rather than obtaining 
a series of static pictures of unemployment, 
experience with unemployment over a period 
of 12 months has been studied; (2) unem- 
ployment in families has been measured, in 
addition to Individual unemployment; and 
(3) data have been collected on how greatly 
‘hurt the unemployed feel and how their 
attitudes and expectations were affected. 

“This data will be a useful supplement 
to information currently available from the 
Government, which records only the num- 
ber of persons currently unemployed and 
does not measure the dynamic impact of 
unemployment over longer periods of time, 

“Data obtained in the University survey 
on current unemployment corresponds 
closely with data from the Bureau of the 
Census on unemployment at the time of 
our interviews. This adds reliability to the 
new data obtained in our study,” 


Questions for the Haber-Cohen study 
were included as part of the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center's survey 
of consumer attitudes and intentions to 
buy. George Katona, Eva Mueller, James 
Morgan, and Vivian Kleinman of the survey 
research center staff assisted in the project, 

The study was made possible through the 
cooperation of the coordinating committee 
on social welfare research of the university, 
of which Dean Fedele F. Fauri of the school 
of social work is chairman, and its commit- 
tee on income maintenance and social se- 
curity, headed by Professor Cohen. 

The Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, Wayne State University-Univers- 
ity of Michigan, and the University of 
Michigan Department of Economics assisted 
the project through Professor Haber and 
Ford Foundation faculty research funds, 
Martin David served as research assistant. 

Professor Cohen was director of research 
and statistics for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration prior to his University of Mich- 
igan appointment in 1956. Professor Haber 
is a member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employment Security. 

Complete findings of their study are ex- 
pected to be available this fall. 

Taste 1—Eztent of unemployment, shorter 
working hours 
Percent 


Head of family unemployed at time 


He. 2 ————T— 
Head of family unemployed during 
past 12 months, but employed at 
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TABLE 1.—Eztent of unemployment, shorter 
working hours—Continued 
Percent 
Family member other than head un- 


employed during past 12 months - 3,0 


Total families affected by un- 
employment 
Head of family working shorter hours. 


Total families affected by un- 
employment, shorter hours 

Head of family employed - — 
Head of family self-employed — 
Head of family not in labor force 
Unemployment, shorter hours not as- 
certained 


Total families not affected by 
unemployment, shorter hours 75.5 


Norx.— Since it was not possible to obtain 
information which would indicate the losses 
which self-employed persons suffered from 
business conditions during the recession, 
these figures underestimate the full impact 
of the recession on United States families. 


TaBLeE 2.—Duration of unemployment for 
heads of families 


Currently 
Cur- jemployed, 
Number of weoks 


Total 
Average duration of uncom- 
Ployment.........weeks.. 


Nore.—The period for which heats of families actually 
will remain unemployed are understated by this tals 
Those who are now baok st work ure the more fortunate 
ani more able whose * of unemployment would ba 
Wss than average une circumstances, Manx of 
those who were still Tarn d in June undoubtedly 
remained unemployed for some time after the avoy: 
henos, the average duration of anemplo: t of thosa 
who were unemployed at the time of the survey will 
continue to rise. As a result, this table presents mini- 
mum estimates of duration of unomployment. 


Tantx 3.—Income losses after unemployment 
insurance benefits, estimated by unem- 
ployed families 


Percent 
Under 6500 3 ˙ A 0 
$ EP rN OE SA PEREA "| 
$1,000-$1,409 ......-.-.... 5 PREP . 
$1,500-$1,979 ~..........--.. 8 


92.000 -82,499.—————.— 4 


82.500-83, 499222 ——— 5 
$3,500 and over. 8 
T eaae wera AO 


Nore.—This table excludes those who were 
not able to give a numerical estinrate of their 


time of survey PETITE OO Se — 7.9 income loss, 
TaBe 4.—Unemployment by 1957 family income groups 
[Percent] 
Head of fumily 
Is currently unomployed— es... -250.222.0500 — — 


Was uncmployed during ycar 2 nepen 


Total unomployed 


Total a 


Total 


—ͤ—ü—E — — 


Is or has been working shorter hours 


OO SS sears s owes ee N —— 


Not affected ty Unsmployzicnt or shorter hours 


Note.—1057 income may have been affected by unemployment or shorter hours In the last quarters of 1957. 
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Tasis 5.—Unemployment by age groups 
[Pereent} 


Head of family 


Ie currontly unemplo 
Is currently employed, was unemployed earlicr in 
CC ——QhQhÄ—0% STE See a oe 


Total unomployeil. —...-..~-.--.------n2--+- 


Under 30 30 to 40 


40 to 50 80 to 63 | Over 65 | All ages 


9 6 5 6 
15 10 |}- 8 6 
24 16 13 12 
l4 10 v 


38 w 22 21 1 


1 Less than 9.8 percent. 


His Finest Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LOSER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am including an excellent editor- 
fal which appeared in the Nashville 
Banner on Thursday, August 14. 

The President of the United States in 
his address before the General Assembly 
of the United Nations was at his best. 
His six-point program to bring peace to 
the Arab world should receive the close 
study of the General Assembly and cer- 
tainly the free world should understand 
our position and desire for peace every- 
where. 

The President's speech could, indeed, 
have been his finest hour. 

The editorial follows: 

i His Prnesr Hove 

‘Nothing 
Position on peace, security, and progress in 
the Middle East, as President Eisenhower 
yesterday defined it. And if U. N. does not 
move to implement it in full consciousness 
of duty and opportunity it will be default- 
ing on an obligation which no member land 
of conscience can deny. 

Only the blind could fall to see the line 
sharply drawn between this presentation of 
fact / and principle—assertive of security 
gunrantees for the small nations—and the 
wild mouthings of Gromyko to the effect 
that this constitutes “aggression.” That Mr. 
Eisenhower in paragraph after paragraph 
scored a direct hit ls evident from the source 
of the yelps. 

As he sald, “If it is made an International 
crime to help a small nation maintain its 
Independence, then indeed the possibilities 
of conquest are unlimited. We will have 
nullified the provisions of our (U. N.) char- 
ter which recognizes the inherent right of 
collective self-defense. We will have let 
loose forces that could generate great disas- 
ters. The United Nations has, of course, a 
primary responsibility to maintain not only 
international peace, but also security,” 

To that fact, bearing directly on the call 
to this assembly, the President's message was 
addressed. Along with it the corollary prin- 
ciple of self-determination by the peoples 
in this case the Arab nations—whose sur- 
vival as independent, national entities, is at 
stake. 

That is not a revised position of the 
United States. A common principle has 
guided this policy; notably, that “aggression, 
direct or Indirect, must be checked before it 
gathered sufficient momentum to destroy us 
ull—aggressor and defender alike.” 


Invredefining this concept, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive minced no words. “I would be less 
than candid,” he said, “if I did not tell you 
that the United States reserves, within the 
spirit of the charter, the right to answer the 
legitimate appeal of any nation—particularly 
small nations.” 

That occurred In the case of Lebanon, im- 
mediately at hand, Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the United States appealed to the U. N. 
to assume the patrol task for which these 
troops were sent. That was blocked by a 
Soviet veto. 

The Arab countries assuredly know Amer- 
ica's concern for the sovereignty for which 
they are striving—the deration, that is, 
for legitimate undertakings to that-end, and 
the respect for aspirations that do them 
credit. No leader among them, or alliance 
of leaders, could have read into this message 
a sinister design. On the contrary, it was a 
declaration of concern for their freedom, and 
with that a formula for joint action to help 
build, under their auspices, an economic 
structure meeting their primary human 
needs, 

Again it is pertinent to quote the Presi- 
dent: “A true Arab renalssance can only de- 
velop in a healthy human setting. Material 
progress should not be an overriding objec- 
tive in itself; but it Is an important condition 
for achieving higher human, cultural, and 


could be clearer than America’s ‘Spiritual objectives.” 


That is ndequate answer to the Soviet al- 
legation that along the Communist road lies 
progress from want and misery. It is the 
assurance of deeds, along with words. For 
Mr. Eisenhower not only introduced it as a 
topic; he presented the means to that end. 

A peace program indeed; a framework of 
policy and action by which both clouds and 
tension could be lifted from an apprehensive 
world in the knowledge that mankind col- 
lectively was striving to banish the condi- 
tions that make for war. When development 
and human progress are the objectives, and 
strength exists to combat mutually the In- 
roads of conspiratorial assault, it would be a 
gain for the very purpose for which the 
U.N, exists, 

There are six major elements in the pro- 
gram yesterday laid down: (1) United Na- 
tions concern for Lebanon; (2) United Na- 
tions measures to preserve peace in Jordan; 
(3) an end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife; (4) a United Nations Peace 
Force; (5) a regional economic development 
plan to assist and accelerate improvement in 
the living standards of the Arab peoples; (6) 
steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in the 
area. 

They cre points belonging together —to be 
considered as a whole, understanding that 
us n U. N. responsibility one objective cannot 
wholly succeed without the other. 

It needs to be stated again and again, that 
this world of Individual nations is not going 
to be controlled by any one power or group 
of powers. It Is not going to be committed 
to any one ideology. We must be, by the 
very nature of the case, a world community 
of sovereign powers, and of open societies, 

That solemn note concluded the Presi- 
dent's speech: We must then seek with new 
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vigor, new initiative, the path to a peace 
based on the effective control of armaments, 
on economic adyancements and on the free- 
dom of all peoples to be ruled by govern- 
ments of their cholce. Only thus can we 
exercise the full capacity God has given us 
to enrich the lves of the individual human 
beings who are our ultimate concern, our re- 
sponsibility, and our strength.” — 

The President excelled himself in what 
probably was the greatest speech of his 
career. The depth of his convictions, the 
breadth of his appeal to conscience, realism, 
and courage, the vigor of his presentation— 
no wonder he stands as the personal symbol 
of his Nation and the figure of leadership in 
the free world. 5 

It was his finest hour. 


Judge Eugene McGarry, of the Old 
School, Not Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Lou Eugene McGarry died the other day, 
February 24, 1958, at 4:30 p. m., just like 
a real lawyer would wish it. In a pro- 
found sleep, in the place he loved, in his 
law office. 

He started out as a lad around his 
father’s boiler works, in the early nine- 
ties, and did well. Then, as a young 
man, he went off to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He came back, got married. 
Studied law at night school and became 
a lawyer. He specialized in the criminal 
practice. Judge McGarry had 10 chil- 
dren and he reared them well. Lou was 
a real father and proud of his family. 
One boy, Joe, now a colonel in the Air 
Corps, served in World War II. with 
honor, and all the children married. He 
had 32 grandchildren and ê great- 
grandchildren. His lovely mate died 15 
years ago. 

All in all, he was versatile and clever. 
He knew every trick and kept the prose- 
cution in trouble all the time. We all 
learned things from Lou. 

Congressmen EMMET BYRNE and BAR- 
RATT O'Hara were numbered among his 
good friends. The camaraderie around 
the criminal court building was some- 
thing to talk about in the old days. 
Great prosecutors and the best of the 
criminal detense matched wits and ma- 
neuyered about on the legal field of bat- 
tle, as knights of old. 

The fellows were around the criminal 
court one day and talking of days gone 
by. How men thought of things a little 
differently than they do now. And then 
one perked up, it was an old courtroom 
fan, a curbstone bard, and strictly be- 
tween the two of us, he mentioned & 
lawyer whose name was Lou. 

Said he: 

This fellow was fast on the lip and words 
flowed like a Texas well, He splintered the 
alr with his vibrant talk and the juries were 
under his spell. He breezed right through 
a murder trial and gave the State just ell. 
He knew how to talk to Juries, the kind that 
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had only heard the school bell. (The hi- 
Talutin’ guys were too busy to serve a spell.) 


Those days are over now; people got 
Smarter with the newspapers, radio, and 
television giving the straight informa- 
tion. Schooling, too, is more to the read- 
ing and writing side. People have better 
training. But in the old days, Lou was 
the best. 

He was a popular person and the peo- 
ple elected him to a judgeship. He was 
crossed up in a big political fight and 
the party did not reslate him. He ran 
as an independent and lost—but nearly 
300,000 voters said Low was a good 
jJudge—but the party beat him. 

After leaving the bench he was placed 
by Democratic Party Leader Joseph Gill 
in the recorder’s office as a lawyer in 
the title section, retiring after 10 years. 

He returned to his old love, the crim- 
inal court. He was one of the best brief 
writers of appeals to the Supreme Court, 
and one of his briefs so impressed the 
Supreme Court that his contentions as 
to the archaic nature of its operation 
resulted in a complete rewriting of the 
Habitual Criminal Act of the State of 
IIlinols. I know, because I introduced 
and passed the law, together with Rep- 
resentative Burhans of Peoria, he in the 
house and I in the State senate, under 
the advisory guidance of Chief Justices 
Daley and Schaefer of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois. 

He practiced law for a while—and 
everybody was glad to help him. He 
Came into my office. He died there the 
Other day, and the legal fraternity gave 

& good sendoff to his Maker. 

In attendance were members of the 
criminal court press, George Wrizht, 
Chicago Daily Tribune; Art Summer- 
feld, Chicago Daily News; and others; 
together with the distinguished lawyers 
of the civil and criminal bar, Crane, 
McDonald, Bieber, Brodkin, Bellows, Pe- 
trone, Stewart, Nicosia, Love, Bulger, 
Brody, Mallerdino, Busch, Meyers, the 

ine brothers, Schultz, Barbaro, Sca- 
lise, the Stillo brothers, and Altieri. 

Among the outstanding members of 
the bench attending were O'Connell, 
Dougherty, Butler, Crowley, Hartigan, 
Lupe, Sbarbaro, Pope, Cilella, Barth, 

oulies, Cornelius Harrington, Mor- 
rissey, Quilici, Green, Dunne, McDer- 
mott, Chelos, Drucker, McSweeney, 
Kula, McCormick, Covelli, Austin, Weiss, 
Padden, Casey, Normoyle, Wells, Demp- 
Sey, Barry, Robson, Holmgren, Roberts, 
Kluczynski, Ward, Burke, Bicek, Tucker, 

nard, Kiley, Touhy, Lyons, Adesko. 

Do not worry about Lou—he did more 

his share to make men a happier 

lot. He fought all the way, and strictly 
among these lawyers they said that 
zoodhearted Lou was one of the greatest 
lawyers of his time. So we who knew 
um say “Ditto”. And the Good Lord 
will see to it that he makes the Gate 
the Promised Land. We all are proud 

t we knew Lou, and his good friends 
Just ask in their prayers that he travels 
road to Kingdom Come a little light. 

ú is good and sces in man His like- 
ae And Lou was 9 real seryant to the 
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Indian Education Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 28, 
1958, I asked the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs what progress had been made 
during the past 2 years in the imple- 
mentation of Public Law 702, 84th Con- 
gress. 

Public Law 702, sponsored by Repre- 
sentatives Ruopes and Upatt, of Ari- 
zona, and Senator GOLDWATER, author- 
ized and directed the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to conduct a study and investiga- 
tion on Indian education in the United 
States and Alaska. I am disappointed 
to learn that although preliminary steps 
have been taken the program has not 
yet gotten underway. Thirty years have 
elapsed since the last comprehensive 
study of Indian education was made and 
another. is sorely needed, I sincerely 
hope sufficient funds will be made avail- 
able during the 86th Congress to permit 
this study to be made. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, under the able direction 
of Commissioner Emmons, has an out- 
standing record of performance and 
service. I believe the Bureau should be 
given the necessary appropriation to en- 
able it to make this important study. 

Commissioner Emmons’ letter dated 
August 8, 1958, follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAMS, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1958. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hater: We are pleased to comply 
with your request of July 28, for a progress 
report and information with respect to the 
survey of Indian education authorized by 
Public Law 702, 84th Congress. Although 
the intent of the Congress to have such a 
survey made is clear, the act has never been 
implemented because we have been unable 
to secure the necessary appropriations to do 
so. Funds to carry out the survey were in- 
cluded in our 1958 budget request, but since 
other projects in the judgment of the Con- 
gress had a higher priority, moneys were not 
appropriated for this survey. 

The purpose of Public Law 702 was to have 
a survey made to study Indian education in 
the United States, including an investigation 


of the education problems of Indian chil-_ 


dren from non-English-speaking homes, and 
the possibility of establishing a more orderly, 
equitable, and acceptable program for trans- 
ferring Indian children to public schools. 
The Bureau developed preliminary materials 
for the planning and managing of the sur- 
vey. However, lacking adequate funds, this 
was the extent of our participation, 

The last comprehensive study of Indian 
education was made in 1928 in connection 
with the Moriam survey made by the Insti- 
tute for Government Research. Although 
there have been several surveys and studies 
made since that time, there js nothing of a 
comprehensive nature that can be compared 
to the Meriam study of 1928. A compre- 
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hensive survey such as that authorized by 
Public Law 702 would be helpful, and with 
that legislative authority we hope it may be 
Possible, when funds become Available, to 
carry out such a study sometime in the not 
distant future, 


Sincerely yours, 
GLENN L. EMMONS, 
Commissioner, 


Indian Adult Vocational Trainiag 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, when Pub- 
lic Law 959 was enacted during the clos- 
ing days of the 84th Congress, I stated 
that it was perhaps the most important 
and far-reaching piece of Indian legisla- 
tion processed by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs during the 84th 
Congress. Introduced in the House by 
Representatives EDMONDSON, UDALL, and 
Berry, and in the other body by Senators 
Youne THYE, Cuavez, MUNDT, and GOLD- 
water, legislation culminating in Public 
Law 959 authorizing the Secretary of In- 
terior to undertake by contracts or agree- 
ments with any Federal, State, or local 
governmental agency, vocational train- 
ing school, corporation or association, a 
program of vocational training for In- 
dians to help them obtain employment, 

Iam pleased to insert in the RECORD 
a letter from Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Ernst which presents a progress 
report on the implementation of Public 
Law 959. The letter follows: 

Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. James A. HALEY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs, Committee on Interior and 
insular Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hatey: Your letter of July 28, 
1958, requested information about the Bu- 
regu ot Indian Affairs’ adult vocational train- 
ing services program authorized under Public 
Law 959. The following is a brief summary 
of progress made in the program to date. 

Full-time institutional vocational training 
is now available in the 10 area offices of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and in 8 field reloca- 
tion offices at Chicago, III.; Cincinnati and 
Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; 
Los Angeles and Oakland, Calif.; and St. 
Louis, Mo, Applications are being taken for 
adult vocational training services at agency 
and other similar Bureau offices. 

Since January 1958, there have been 165 
various occupational courses approved, in- 
volving approximately 65 different schools. 
As of June 30 of this year, 376 Indians had 
entered yocational training under the act, 
either at the field relocation office destina- 
tion or at the area office location. Of this 
number, 37 trainees have discontinued train- 
ing for various reasons. As the has 
been underway only a short time, Just four 
have completed the training. ning 
July 1 of this fiscal year, a total of 325 ap- 
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plications were on file for processing. Of this 
number, 115 have been primarily selected and 
137 have been finally selected. Of this latter 
number, 118 have already departed for their 
training destination. 

The Bureau has staffed each of the offices 
where training is available with qualified 
training officers who are assisting the ap- 
plicants with the necessary counseling rela- 
tiye to the appropriate training objective 
they should pursue, Grants of financial as- 
sistance covering tuition and related costs, 
and other necessary items, are being fur- 
nished to the participants in the program as 
their needs require. 

To carry cut this work, $1,500,000 was ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1958 and, as stated 
above, at the close of the fiscal year, 376 
heads of families and single individuals were. 
enrolled in approved courses of adult voca- 
tional training. Most of these persons en- 
tered training during the months of April, 
May, and June 1958. The courses of training 
being pursued range from 6 to 24 months In 
length, with an average duration of about 12 
months. 

For fiscal year 1959, $2,830,000 was appro- 
priated to carry on and expand the program. 
With these funds, we will be able to continue 
in training the persons who entered late in 
fiscal year 1958, and we expect to provide 
services to 670 additional trainees. 

We believe the interest in the program ex- 
pressed by the number of Indians partici- 
pating and the inquiries that have been made 
about it is exceedingly oat and indications 

are that the program is gaining momentum 
as knowledge of the opportunities afforded 
by it are known. We are pleased with the 
reception this program has obtained from 
the Indians and with the progress that is 
being made. 
Sincerely yours, 
; Rocer ERNST, 
` Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Ike’s Good Press 
+ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include an editorial from the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader of August 7, 1958: 

Ix's Goop Press 


Although President Eisenhower might be 
the first to deny it, he has received what 
any public relations consultant would call 
a “good press.” To be sure, he has been 
Criticized. All Presidents are criticized. 
And where Mr. Truman caught his lumps 
only from the conservative right, Mr. Eisen- 
hower often has caught it from both sides— 
liberal and conservative, white and black, 
North and South. 

But if there are times when it may seem 
that Mr. Eisenhower can't win for losing. 
more frequently it appears that he can't 
lose for winning: 

We have in mind the astonishing fashion 
in which Mr. Eisenhower's defeat on his de- 
fense reorganization bill has wound up as 
Mr. Etsenhower's victory. Both the admin- 
istration and the Congress were agreed on 
about 90 percent of the original bill; so 
far as these provisions were concerned, there 
scarcely could have been an “Eisenhower 
victory” because there was no contest, 

On two points, however, there was great 
controversy, The House insisted upon a 
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provision specifically allowing both the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the individual service 
secretaries to take their dissenting views 
on major problems to the Congress. Mr. 
Eisenhower demanded that the provision be 
eliminated. It was, he said, “a bad concept, 
bad practice, bad uence,” and an invita- 
tion to insubordination. What happened? 
The Congress coldly kept this provision in- 
tact. 

Back on April 3, in a special message, Mr. 
Eisenhower satd: “We must remove all 
doubts as to the full authority of the Sec- 
retary of Defense.” He called fundamen- 
tal” the Secretary's need for greater flexi- 
bility in transferring appropriations, Within 
limits, he declared, such authority should 
be “complete and unchallengeable.” Dozens 
of Congressmen, however, were unkind 
enough immediately to challenge that which 
the President regarded as unchallengeable. 
He quickly retreated, and the provisions he 
once described as “fundamental” never were 
sought at all. 

On these two major areas of controversy, 
representing just about all the controversy 
there was, Mr. Eisenhower was roundly 
licked. Yet he smilingly assured reporters 
last week that “except in relatively minor 
respects, the bill adequately meets every 
recommendation I submitted to Congress.” 
And the headlines dutifully read, “Eisen- 
hower Scores Victory in Defense Fight." 

If Mr. Eisenhower could just enchant the 
Russians the way he seems to enchant every- 
one here at home, the United States would 
have it made abroad. 


Your Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, two sig- 
nificant events have taken place in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress. On 
August 8, 1958, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted three civil-rights amend- 
ments by a voice vote. This is the first 
time that the Powell amendment has 
ever been adopted by a voice vote and on 
that date the science aid bill passed the 
House, providing that there would be no 
discrimination on account of race, re- 
ligion, national origin, or sex. 


The other significant event occurred 
when the House and Senate approved the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
The brilliant columnist for the New York 
Post, Sylvia F. Porter, has summarized 
this important legislation in her column 
of August 7, which I am including in 
my remarks: 

Your DOLLAR 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

The banks of this Nation are not designed 
or organized to provide risk capital or long- 
term loans for small business firms. This, 
the American Bankers Association, organiza- 
tion of the country's bankers, readily admits 
in black and white. 

The capital markets of this Nation also are 
not set up to provide growth capital at tol- 
erable cost for small firms. This, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, organization of 
the country’s investment banking houses, 
readily admits in black and white, too. 

Nor are the existing business-lonn pro- 
grams of the Federal Government and some 
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of the States geared to doing an adequate job 
of meeting small-business needs for capital 
with which to expand and grow. Lending 
activities of Government agencies are com- 
paratively meager; restrictions on their oper- 
ations just about prohibit the agencies from 
making the type of loans small-business men 
so desperately seek. 

For years 4 dangerous vacuum has existed 
in the financing system of this country, and 
because of the vacuum the position of the 
small-business man in America has steadily 
Geteriorated. 

For years, a force toward busness giantism 
in the United States has been the money 
squeeze on small firms and because small 
firms have simply had no place to go for 
adequate long-term financing, increasing 
numbers of them have shriveled and died. 

Now, though, a move is being made to fill 
this vacuum—as a result of the long efforts 
of Senator SPARKMAN, (Democrat, of Als- 
bama) and the devoted work during this 
congressional session of Senator JOHNSON, 
(Democrat, of Texas) and n 
ParMAx. 

A turningpoint for small business in our 
land will be reached when “The Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958" goes on the 
books—as is anticipated any day. 

You should know about this act. For your 
Own welfare, you should help make the pro- 
gram and experiment a roaring success. 
Here, therefore, are vital details. 

Question. What does the act provide? 

Answer. It provides that Congress will ap- 
propriate $250 million for the Small Business 
Administration for use in promoting the 
formation of local sball business investment 
companies the Nation over. These com- 
panies are to help small firms get risk capital 
and long-term loans. 


Question: How will the local investment 


companies be set up and financed? 

Answer. A group of as few as 10 local 
businessmen can yoluntarily form an invest- 
ment company with the approval of the 
SBA. To start, the company must have a 
minimum of $300,000 of capital, but half of 
this it can get from the SBA. The other 
half must be raised from private sources and 
the company can obtain additional capital 
from private sources as well. 

In short, these are to be private invest- 
ment companies. Although they will be 
kicked off with Government assistance, the 
idea is that eventually, they will be owned 
almost entirely by private capital, 

Question. What will the investment com- 
panies do for small firms? 

Answer. A local investment company may 
Invest risk capital directly in a small firm 
actually arrange to buy stock in the firm; or 

It may make a long-term loan running up 
to 20 years at an interest rate determined by 
the SBA to the firm. 

The only key limitation is that the invest- 
ment company can't lend an individual 
small business more than 20 N of its 
total capital. 

Again, the emphasis is on investment de- 
cisions by private, local businessmen back- 
ing their decisions with money of their own 
and seeking a profit on worthwhile risk 
loans. Washington“ won't be doing the 
job. 

Question. Why is this so revolutionary? 

Answer. It is revolutionary because the 
bill is creating a new system of financing 
small business. It is a most constructive 
step because it will give the small firm a 
more equal opportunity to obtain long-term 
growth capital and thus will help it com- 
pete more effectively with big companies. It 
is a positive antimonopoly move. 

Of course, much depends on how vigor- 
ously the SBA administers the program and 
on how enthusiastically local investors co- 
operate. 

But as the law goes on the books, all of 
us who feel deeply that the survival of small 
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business is Imperative to the survlyal of our 
System have high hopes. This will be re- 
corded aa one of the great deeds of the 85th 
Congress. 


On Saturday afternoon, September 
20, 1958, at 4 p.m. I am calling to- 
gether a leadership conference of Negro 
businessmen in my district at my New 
York headquarters, 132 West 138th 
Street, to formulate plans for the estab- 
lishment of s small business investment 
company in my area, as Iam certain that 
this law will prove beneficial to the 
Small business men in Harlem. 


A Letter by Generalissimo Rafael L. 
Trujillo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BileCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include’a letter written by Generalissimo 
Rafael L. Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
Public to the Apostolic Nuncio to the 
Dominican Republic. The program sug- 
gested by Generalissimo Trujillo is af- 
firmative and constructive in its pur- 
Pose and appeal. It should commend 
itself to all people who desire to combat 
communism. 

Translation] 
Crupap TRUJILLO, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
July 22, 1958. 
His Excellency the Most Reverend Mon- 

Signor SALVATORE SUNO, 

Apostolic Nuncio of His Holincss Pope 
Pius XII, City. 
Your Excxixxer: As we find ourselves 
relatively near the 2,000th anniversary of the 
tian ern and more than four and a half 
Centuries since the discovery of America, an 
Act symbolized by the raising of the Christian 
Cross by Columbus on the first land that he 
trod; at a time, too, of deadly and persistent 
expansion by internationtal communism in 
nearly all parts of the Americas, in anticipa- 
tion of which I hastened to save this Repub- 
lic from such an evil influx as early as 1936 
When I was the nation's president, It has oc- 
Curred to me to submit to the high con- 
sideration of His Holiness Pope Pius XII. 
through the distinguished mediation of Your 
Excellency, an iden which I believe to be 
ot considerable importance, so that, should 
Holy Father deem it appropriate, he 
Would consent to sponsor its translation into 
reality. ` 

The Iden is the following: The desirability, 
both from the historic and religious points 
Of view, that the Holy See should arrange 
Tor the dispatch of a high pontifical mission 

the capitals of all the countries of the 
New World, entrusted with the lofty mission 
Of realizing in those countries what we 
Might call a ratification of the Catholic faith 
And a defense of that civilization which was 
born with Christianity. Its mission of re- 

tion of the human principles of 

Peace and concord cannot at this time be 
ut one of the gravest concern in the face 

Of the disastrous events which we are wit- 
Nessing. This would come to be, let us 
‘ay, an intensive campaign for spiritual 
pitengthening against communism, which, 
neidentally, does not exist in this country 


thanks to the foresighted measures I erected 
as a barrier against it. Undeniable is the 
ever-alert zeal with which not only the 
church of this country but also that of the 
other Catholic American countries carries 
out its ministry. But inasmuch as the ene- 
mics of the freedom and equality upheld by 
Christianity are increasing their efforts, an 
action such as I herein suggest would seem 
desirable, an action to fortify the spirit of 
the great family of Christian peoples of this 
hemisphere with the far-reaching impact 
that a pligrimage of this magnitude, spon- 
sored by the spiritual father of all the faith- 
ful, would have. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XII advises from 
his exalted position as Christ's representative 
on earth that Christian peoples everywhere 
make the greatest efforts to halt the ad- 
vance of communism. 

Such concern by the holy father would 
have at this time, in the advancement of my 
proposal, a far-reaching significance, should 
his holiness so deem it, I think that his high 
decision in this regard would reinforce the 
very action he has been advising for the 
attainment of world peace. 

If the suggested idea is acceptable to his 
holiness, the high pontifical mission which 
would be set up for this purpose, would com- 
mence its work in Ciudad Trujillo, the capi- 
tal of this country in which, as is well known, 
the first mass was held in America, the first 
cathedral built, the first university founded, 
the first government set up, and the work of 
colonization and civilization of the New 
World commenced—a few among the many 
other works which will not have escaped the 
privileged knowledge and perception of the 
holy father and of Your Excellency, in con- 
nection with the rare historic fact that the 
Dominican nation is the cornerstone of the 
Gospel in the New World. 

Such a campaign, in which the reaffirma- 
tion of the spiritual seed of Christianity in 
the hearts of all American countries would 
be sufficient in itself to bring about, indi- 
rectly but surely, the required end, would 
in my opinion, constitute a most forceful 
onslaught against communism, and one of 
far greater value than all those ylolent and 
bitter diatribes against that doctrine, its 
founders and its exponents, ever launched 
by newspapers and anti-Communist groups 
with the use of inyectives, always suscepti- 
ble of bringing about violent and impetuous 
reactions. 

Apart from the European cardinals and 
bishops comprising the mission which would 
attend the initial act In Ciudad Trujillo, all 
the cardinals and Bishops of America would 
be invited, and their expenses would be paid 
by our Government, as was the case with the 
International Catholic Culture and World 
Peace Congress held in this city. Generally 
speaking. the plan to be followed in develop- 
ing the proposal and in financing this cru- 
sade would be agreed upon between our 
Government and the Vatican, should the 
idea meet with the approval of his holiness. 
In the remaining American capitals, the ex- 
penses could be covered by the various re- 
ligious bodies pertaining thereto, together 
with oficial ald wherever this were possible, 

Your Excellency, being aware of the Chris- 
tlan feclings of the Dominican people, and of 
their deep-rooted respect for the religious 
traditions which form an essential part in 
their double faith in God and in the country, 
is also well aware with what joy and enthusi- 
asm a mission of such quality and purpose 
would be welcomed here, 

Hoping that this suggestion, inspired as it 
is by the same high ideals as those of the 
vicar of Christ, may receive, in these critical 
hours of the world, the benediction and back- 
ing of Your Excellency, and Your Excellency’ 
agreement to my request that it may be 
made known to his holiness so that he may 
give it his consideration, I have pieasure In 
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conveying to Your Excellency my profound 
gatitude together with my best wishes for a 
safe journey, good health, and comfort on 
the occasion of your forthcoming visit to the 
eternal city: 

I remain, Your Excellency's sincere and 
devoted, 

RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO, 


Moon Dust and a Rocket Around the 
Moon—Will They Unfold a Mystery of 
Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. STEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, not 
since Pope Gregory, the Great, has there 
been so much speculation, it seems, about 
time, speed, space, and the moon, and 
their effect on the activities of man. 

It is said that the Gregorian calendar 
under which we live was devised to free 
man from the comings and goings of 
the moon and the tricks it played. Man 
plowed by the moon and soon found 
himself plowing in the snow. So an 
adjustment was made for every 100 
years and leap year was taken care of. 
Man now plows by the Gregorian cal- 
endar free of snow. 

But has the calendar freed man from 
the tricks, if any, that the moon might 
still be playing on him during its 27.3 
days visibility 13 times a year? r 

Like the ebb and flow of the tides, is 
there a repetitive pattern of conduct, 
of creative thought and feeling, of nega- 
tive thought and feeling that man ex- 
periences in the coming and going of the 
moon? Is a calendar on thought and 
feeling in order? And knowing it, can 
we parry destructive tendencies and en- 
hance creative ones? Lacking such cal- 
endar, do we think and feel, in the snow, 
as it were? 

Man has lived through 4,000 years of 
recorded history. This means through 
52,000 moons covering 200 generations. 
Is there a repetitive pattern of man’s 
conduct in any of the quadrants of the 
moon through time? 

Edison said that his ideas came from 
Space. Are thought waves thrown by the 
handfuls, as it were, through space, with 
each of us absorbing as much of them as 
we can take? 

These and other questions come read- 
ily to mind when one reads in today’s 
press of moon dust and of our contam- 
inating it with a direct shot at the moon. 
Some say that we should fire a rocket 
around the moon to avoid contaminating 
the moon dust. Moon dust, it is said, 
holds a mystery of life that could add 
greater glory to the divine in it all. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert in the Recorp an item on moon 
dust and a rocket around the moon as 
related in-the August issue of the Sat- 
urday Review: 

(By John Lear, science editor) 

‘The Washington rumor factory once again 

is circulating the report that an American 
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rocket will head for 8 moon this month. 
If the story is true this time, we hope the 
rocket will be sent around the moon rather 
than at it, because the story of life from the 
moment of its beginning in the cosmos may 
be written in the dust on the face of the 
moon just as clearly as the later phases of 
evolution appear in the fossil-bearing sedi- 
ments of the crust of the earth. 

The moondust sorolis were discussed in 
the issue of Science which members of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science read during the July week that 
marked the 100th anniversary of the theory 
of evolution through natural selection, 

The moondust is assumed by astronomers 
to be of great antiquity, Prof. Joshua 
Lederberg, chairman of the department of 
Medical genetics at the University of Wis- 
consin, and Dean B. Cowie, a member of 
the staff of the department of terrestrial 
magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D. C., reported. They explained: 
“This dust is cosmic material captured by 
the moon’s gravitational field and presum- 
ably left, undisturbed by atmospheric and 
biological alteration. 

“For the biologist, the dust may furnish 
two striking opportunities,” the two scien- 
tists declared, making public what they had 
said at a secret symposium in Washington 
in May on possible uses of earth satellites 
in life science experiments. The first pos- 
sibility is to assess the prebiotic synthesis 
of organic compounds“; the second is “to 
make an empirical test of cosmic dissem- 
ination of biospores.” 

To put the problem in its true perspec- 
tive, it must be recalled that analysis of 
Ught from the stars indicates that the 
chemical elements existing on earth are 
here in different proportions of abundance 
than they are elsewhere in the cosmos. 
Whereas carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen make 
up three-fourths of all the matter in the 
universe apart from hydrogen and helium, 
there is no nitrogen in earth's crust and 
very little in the atmosphere, a relatively 
tiny amount of carbon, and a small amount 
of oxygen. In brief, “the richness of or- 
ganic complexity on our own planet was 
formed out of the mere dregs of cosmic dis- 
tillation,” 

If man could get his hands on some of 
the dust that moves among the stars, he 
might put it in a test tube and work back- 
ward along the chain of life to find his 
own beginnings, Interplanetary dust is the 
next best bet, but as soon as it nears earth 
by way of asteroids and comets it is likely 
to mix with what we already know is in 
earth’s atmosphere and confuse the record. 
The dust on the moon can tell us the story 
if we can sample it without contaminating 
it. Even a minor degree of pollution could 
ruin the account. 


Angry Voters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, as 
a Member of the National House of 
Representatives the present Governor of 
Connecticut, Hon. Abraham Ribicoff, 
made an outstanding name for himself. 
As Governor of Connecticut, he has given 
outstanding service with ability and 
courage to the people of his State, 
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As he served the people of his district 
in the Halls of Congress with credit, so 
now Governor Ribicoff is serving the 
people of his State with credit, already 
establishing a reputation thoughout our 
country as an outstanding Governor. 

As evidence of this fact, I include in 
my remarks, a highly complimentary 
editorial appearing in the Washington 
Star of August 14, 1957: 

ANGRY VOTERS 

Connecticut's Governor Ribicoff is a highly 
respected public official wherever his good 
works are known, And not the least of these, 
by any means, is his success in drastically re- 
ducing the slaughter on his State's high- 
ways. 

This has been done by cracking down hard 
on the speeders, the drunks, and the reck- 
less drivers. Some 14,000 motorists have 
been fined or had their Iſcenses revoked, 
and some of these are reported to be planning 
to take it out on the Governor when he comes 
up for reelection this year. Since he won by 
only 3,200 votes in 1954, this could be a seri- 
ous threat should it really materialize. 

The Governor’s safety campaign has re- 
duced traffic fatalities in Connecticut by 
about two-thirds—a truly impressive record. 
There ought to be enough people in the State 
who appreciate this safety record, and whose 
votes will offset the malcontents who have 
been punished for traffic violations. It 
would also be a great help, of course, if Gov- 
ernor Ribicoff’s Republican opponent were 
to announce that, if elected, he will continue 
the all-out drive against the bad actors on 
the highways. Politics being politics, how- 
ever, this probably is too much to hope for, 


Basis of Congressional Quarterly Study 


EXTENSION hes REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that on Monday next it is 
possible that the House of Representa- 
tives will consider labor legislation simi- 
lar to that which was recently con- 
sidered in the other body. The maga- 
zine Congressional Quarterly, Inc., in 
its issue for the week ending August 1, 
1958, has an interesting summary of 
the amendments offered in the other 
body and a tabulation of the rollcalls 
thereon. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include the summary and tabulation, 
as follows: 

Basis or CONCRESSIONAL QUARTERLY STUDY 

For its vote study, Congressional Quar- 
terly chose the 12 key amendments to 8. 
2888 and the 10 key amendments to S. 3974, 
all opposed by both the Democratic leader- 
ship and the AFL-CIO and all defeated. 
(Congressional Quarterly rollcall Nos. 49-59, 
61, 89, 91, 93-96, 102, 103, 105, 106. Weekly 
report, pp. 555-557; 808-814.) 

S. 2888: The following were the 12 amend- 
ments to S. 2888: 

ALtotr, Republican, of Colorado: Exempt 
level of benefits type plans from S. 2888; 
rejected 28-59 (Democrats, 2-43; Republi- 
cans, 26-16). 

Knowtanp, Republican, of California: 
Require election of unlon officers once every 
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4 years by popular ballot; rejected 37-53 
(Democrats, 1-43; Republicans, 36-10), 

ENoWLAND: Establish conditions for trus- 
teeship over locals; rejected 35-53 (Demo- 
crats, 1-42; Republicans, 34-11). 

ENoWLanD: Make payments to union rep- 
resentatives by employer agents illegal; re- 
jected, 35-52 (Democrats, 1-41; Republicans, 
34-11). 

RNOWLAND: Authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to publish union reports and to notify 
the Attorney General if he believes false 
information has been filed; rejected 33-53 
(Democrats, 1-40; Republicans, 32-13). 

KNOWLAND: Bar as exclusive bargaining 
agent any union refusing to grant equal 
rights and privileges to members; rejected 
28-53 (Democrats, 0-40; Republicans, 28-13). 

SmrrH, Republican, of New Jersey: Permit 
strikers permanently replaced during a 
strike to vote in representation elections; 
rejected 33-50 (Democrats, 0-41; Republi- 
cans, 33-9). 

Smrrn, Republican, of New Jersey: Permit 
the National Labor Relations Board to cer- 
tify building and construction trades unions 
without prior certification elections; re- 
jected 34-52 (Democrats, 0-42; Republicans, 
34-10). 

Muwot, Republican, of South Dakota: Di- 
rect the Secretary of Labor to publish re- 
ports on violations of S, 2888 on mishandling 
of union funds; rejected 22-67 (Democrats, 
0-43; Republicans, 22-24). 

WartkKINS, Republican, of Utah: Permit 
States to assume jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes the NLRB declines to handle; rejectéd 
35-51 (Democrats, 0-41; Republicans, 35-10). 

Curtis, Republican, of Nebraska: Tighten 
the Taft-Hartley Act ban on secondary boy- 
cotts; rejected 26-60 (Democrats, 0-41; Re- 
publicans, 26-19), 

KNOWLAND: Permit the NLRB to invali- 
date a union election in which a member 
has been deprived of his vote contrary to 
union rules, provided the vote might have 
changed the outcome; rejected 35-53 (Dem- 
ocrats, 0-42; Republicans, 35-11). 

Some of the amendments to S. 2888 were 
obviously pro-union in substance; Demo- 
crats, arguing they were merely an attempt 
to crack the antiamendment bloc and open 
rope bill for wide-ranging changes, opposed 

em, 

S. 3974: The following were the 10 amend- 
ments offered to S. 3974: 

Gotpwater (Republican, Arizona): Strike 
from the bill language narrowing the Taft- 
Hartley Act definition of “supervisor”; re- 
donaa 38-47 (Democrats, 11-33; Republicans, 

14), ' 

Hottanp (Democrat, Florida): Permit 
States and Territories to regulate or ban 
strikes in public utilities; rejected 27-60 
(Democrats, 9-37; Republicans, 18-23). 

Watkins (Republican, Utah): Permit 
States to assume jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes the NLRB declines to handle; rejected 
37-53 (Democrats, 7-40; Republicans, 30-13). 

Sutra (Republican, New Jersey): Impose 
fiduclary responsibility on persons handling 
union money and permit members to sue 
against misuse; rejected 42-47 (Democrats, 
5-42; Republicans, 37-5). 

Smite (Republican, New Jersey): Dar 
NLRB access to any union not complying 
with the reporting and disclosure provisions 
of the bill; rejected 30-53 (Democrats, 2-43; 
Republicans, 28-10). 

KNOWLAND: Require unions, on petition of 
20 percent of the members, to hold secret- 
ballot referenda on recall of officers; re- 
jected 31-52 (Democrats, 640; Republicans, 
25-12). 

Curtis; Bar “hot cargo” contracts and 
strengthen existing laws against secondary 
boycotts; rejected 32-51 (Democrats 8-33; 
Republicans 24-13). 

Porn (Republican, Michigan): Permit 
sult for recovery of union membera’ dues if 
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they are not being used exclusively for collec- 
tive bargaining or related activities; rejected 
30-51 (Democrats, 5-39; Republicans, 25-12). 

Munpt: union elections to be 
Supervised by a membership board of rep- 
Tesentatives of all candidates; rejected 44- 
45 (Democrats 8-37; Republicans 35-8). 

McCieittan (Democrat, Arkansas): Strike 
from the bill a provision permitting build- 
ing trades and construction employers to 
conclude exclusive bargaining contracts with 
Unions that have not won a certification 
clection; rejected 29-60 (Democrats 18-28; 
Republicans 11-32) 

INDIVIDUAL VOTES ON SENATE LABOR DILL 

AMENDMENTS 


The table below shows how Senators stood 
on the two labor bills (S. 2888, 3974) of the 
1958 session. Numbers under “F” indicate. 
how many times a Senator voted, paired or 
announced for amendments to make the bills 
tougher; under A“ the number of times he 
Voted, paired or announced against. The 
breakdown is based on Congressional Quar- 
terly roll calls 49-59, 61, 89, 91, 93-96, 102, 
103, 105, 106. (Weekly Report, pp. 555-557, 
808-814). An asterisk (*) indicates candi- 


date for reelection. 
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Senator 
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Bush 
Saltorstall_..2 


Caso (Now Jurgy) 
So 
Smith (Maine). 


Seeger. 


Seesen 


Jordan had not yet been appolnted to the Senate 
when S. 28 was debuted. 
3 Gore was ubsent on all 10 votes. 


Price Fixing Conspiracy Indictment 
Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr, ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have written the below quoted letter to 
the Attorney General because of my hope 
that the small-business people of this 
country will not feel that justice is such 
a cumbersome and slow matter that it 
cannot afford them any adequate relief. 

The case illustrated below is of im- 
portance, and I hope that Members hav- 
ing small gasoline dealers in their dis- 
tricts will take an interest in this matter. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Recorp, as follows: 

5 Avgust 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM Prracx ROGERS, 

Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 

My Drau MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: It sur- 
prised me greatly when I recently learned 
that the price-fixing conspiracy indictment, 
in the case of United States v. Standard Oil 
Company, et al., was dismissed by the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, South Bend Division, be- 
cause it was returned by an illegally drawn 
grand jury. The defendants in this case are 
14 major oil companies who were charged 
with an unlawful combination and conspir- 
acy in unlawful restraint of gasoline traffic 
in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

It was entirely h the efforts of Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Small Business 
Committee that facts were uncorered which 
appcared to present a clear case of price Nx- 


ing in the South Bend, Ind, area. This. 
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came to light during one of the subcommit- 
tee's hearings on distribution practices in the 
petroleum industry last year. 

I immediately sent a telegram to the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice advising him of the situation and re- 
questing that immediate action be taken to 
determine the existence of possible violations 
of the antitrust laws on the part of the pe- 
troleum companies involved. Transcripts of 
the hearings were promptly forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for evaluation as soon 
as they became available. The information 
contained in these transcripts was deemed 
by the Antitrust Division to be sufficiently 
complete to enable action to be undertaken 
by way of grand jury proceedings which cul- 
minated in the Indictment of these 14 major 
oll companies for alleged violations of the 
Sherman Act. 

I deeply regret that this Indictment was 
dismissed, not so much because the subcom- 
mittee had announced that it desired to make 
it a “test case“ in regard to the length of 
time that would elapse in the proceedings, 
but because of the importance of this case 
to the small business segment of the petro- 
leum industry. 

The price fixing in this case arose in con- 
nection with a gasoline price war. The 
hearings of the subcommittee have shown 
that price wars often reduce the retail dealers 
to a desperate financial plight from which 
they are usually unable to extricate them- 
selves. Price fixing associated with such 
situations frequently serves to narrow the 
retailer's normal margin of profit. This 
particular situation also clearly indicates 
that any tampering with retail gasoline prices 
may take the ultimate form of antitrust 
violations. 

In this case it was reported that the Jury 
Commissioner did not draw the jurors’ names 
in public from a box containing names of at 
legst 300 qualified persons as required by 
law, but that the names were picked from 
Slips placed on a desk in the office of the 
Jury Commissioner. The indictment was 
dismissed because certain officials charged 
with the administration and enforcement of 


Federal laws did not perform their respective 


duties in a proper manner. 

The fact that the Jury Commissioner and 
the clerk of the court were derelict in their 
obligations to follow the mandatory pro- 
visions of the Statute dealing with the meth- 
od of selecting a grand jury does not, I sub- 
mit, absolve the Department of Justice of its 
responsibility.. Actually the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as the chief law enforcement officer of 
the United States, is vested with complete 
control over all criminal prosecutions 
through the United States attorneys and 
other subordinates. 

The duties of all officers of the Department 
of Justice and all functions of the agencies 
and employees of such Department were, 
with few exceptions, transferred to the At- 
torney General by the 1950 Reorganization 
Plan No. 2: 

It is strange indeed that the United States 
attorney for that district was not more care- 
ful, especially in this case which appears to 
be one of national importance. The United 
States attorney as Federal prosecutor acts 
also in an administrative capacity and has 
wide discretion to be exercised for the gen- 
eral public welfare. Since he is the legal 
adyisor of the grand jury and has the duty 
to present evidence to such body, it is, I 
think, not unreasonable to require that he 
make sure that the grand jury is properly 
selected and legally qualified to act, other- 
wise all criminal charges presented by it 
would be vulnerable to attack and all pros- 
. 2 ps 8 5 5 nas promised 

The De ent of Jus 
“4 and valid indictment this 
coming autumn, Frankly, 
stand may this matter must be delayed until 
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a later date. It is a known fact that the 
longer any case, particularly one involving 
charges of criminal violations, is delayed, the 
more difficult it becomes to obtain a con- 
viction. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee has been vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the small-business 
man in the petroleum industry. During the 
hearings held by the Subcommittee during 
1955, and again in 1957, the records were 
replete with allegations of coercive practices, 
price fixing and other undesirable methods 
of operations, to the detriment of small 
business. 

Here, we have an indictment involving 
some of the biggest corporations in the 
country which was thrown out of court, due 
to what appears to be the obvious incom- 
petence of important officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in falling to see that court 
Officials comply fully with the express re- 
quirements of statutory law. 

I shall follow this matter with a great deal 
of interest in observing what action is taken 
in its prosecution and what the ultimate 
outcome will be, and will appreciate your 
keeping me fully informed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


Euratom—A Symbol for the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy has 
given its unanimous approval to legisla- 
tion providing for cooperation between 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community to advance 
the peaceful use of atomic power. 

I, for one, firmly believe that it is im- 
perative that this legislation be enacted 
before the adjournment of the 85th Con- 
gress. It represents a big step forward 
in the carrying out of the atoms-for- 
peace program which President Eisen- 
hower gave to the world almost 5 years 
ago, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include an 
excellent editorial on Euratom which ap- 
peared in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 15. 

The editorial follows: 

Evrarom—A BYABOL ron THE MIDDLE East 

It is fitting, and perhaps symbolic, that on 
the same day President Eisenhower made 
his dramatic appearance before the General 
Assembly, the Congressional Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee unanimously approyed 
the legislation to set Euratom in motion. 

For it was on this same rostrum, almost 
5 years ago, that President Eisenhower made 
his “atoms for peace” proposal out of which 
Euratom grew, and which fired the whole 
world’s imagination and dream of peace, 
through beneficial uses of the atom. 

At first, the Soviet Union tried to block 
this idea, just as they are opposing the 
President's plan for the Middle East. But 
it caught up such worldwide support that 
in the end they joined it. Out of it came 
the International Atomio Energy Agency, 
now functioning in Vienna, and out of it 
also came Euratom, on which the five na- 
tions of the common market, particularly 


‘peace plan for the Middle East. 
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France, place great hopes for a rapid in- 
crease in the supply of electrical energy. 

One can only hope that the history of 
“atoms for peace” will be repeated in equal 
worldwide support for a United Nations 
Actually, 
the two are by no means unrelated. For once 
Europe develops fully the electrical energy 
potentials of the atom, it will no longer be 
as dependent on Middle East oil for its 
energy sources. 

And by the same token, as the President 
Suggested in his speech yesterday, the de- 
velopment of atomic power may eventually 
make possible the solution of the Middle 
East's own paramount dependency—on 
water. With cheap, and virtually inexhausti- 
ble, sources of power, it should eventually be 
possible to reclaim the vast deserts of Africa 
and Asia, and make them green again, as 
once they were. 

Thus it omes increasingly clear that 
not only © is indivisible, but so is the 
progress and orderly development of man. 
The same irrefutable logic of “atoms for 
peace” lies in the President's plan for de- 
fusing the Middle East time bomb, 


The Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
pleading for a bill that should have been 
passed many years ago. 

Iam happy that during my first term 
here I have been helpful in introducing 
this bill and having it released from 
committee. 

The hopes of the coal industry, its 
workers, and the allied trades are riding 
on this yote. The need for research and 
chances for the survival of this impor- 
tant segment of our economy are one 
and the same. Without one, the other 
is lost. 

For a full account of these aspirations 
and hopes, kindly refer to my address on 
page A7005 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 5, 1958, entitled The Coal 
Research Program.“ 

At this point, I wish to put into the 
Recorp the following article which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the Finan- 
cial Post, of Toronto, Canada. In this 
article, the coal producers of Canada are 
calling for long-range planning and for 
the survival of their coal industry. 

Can we do any less at this late date? 
I sincerely believe we can make this in- 
dustry the pillar of American prosperity 
and economic welfare once again, if 
given help. 

Herp Coat Inovetar Now—Nova Scoria 

Warns COMMISSION 

Nova Scotia's views on the hardpressed 
coal industry: 

Short-term prospects are not particularly 
bright. Long-term prospects are for in- 
creased use of coal, 

Appearing before the Borden Energy Com- 
mission recently, Hon. E. A. Manson, Nova 
Scotia Minister of Mines, viewed the next 
decade as crucial, warned against the long- 
range consequences of mine shutdowns, 

“Uniess the province’s coal Industry can 
be maintained in the next 10 years, either 
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' 
by government assistance of legislation, the 
industry will not be able to take its place 
in the supply of energy by 1980," he said, 

Manson observed that by 1980 Canada like- 
ly will have to produce twice as much coal 
as it does now. 

Nova Scotia also suggested some form of 
assistance to submarine mines to maintain 
coal in a competitive position with natural 
gas, Urged sufficient freight subventions to 
make coal competitive with imported resid- 
ual oils, This includes residual oils made 
from imported crudes. Recommended the 
Dominion Coal Board be maintained, even 
if a national energy authority Is established. 

“Absorption of the board’ into a larger 
organization with responsibility in the whole 
energy field would lessen the effectiveness of 
its work on coal,” Manson claimed. 


In line with our efforts here in Con- 
gress for action on a research law for 
the United States coal industry, I want 
to submit the following items from one 
of our wide-awake daily newspapers in 
my district. 

The publishers of the New Kensington 
Daily Dispatch are aware of the urgent 
need for this important legislation: 

NATIONAL COAL RESEARCH EFFORT Sovcnt 

By DENT 


(By Robert E. Hennessee) 


Wasnincton.—Congressman JOHN H. DENT 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, is urging Con- 
gress to establish a Coal Research Commis- 
sion and assures his colleagues that coal can 
have a bright future. 

“There is no limit,” he told the House this 
week, “what science and engineering may do 
for coal, for everyone connected with the in- 
dustry, and for the millions everywhere who 
stand to benefit by what coal and ite products 
may bring to them.” 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs recently reported out a bill to 
set up a coal research commission, which 
Dent said could do for the coal industry what 
the Agriculture Department has done for 
American farming, in improving efficiency, 
production and new uses, t 

Dent traced the history of American coal 
from that day back in 1673 when the Prench- 
Canadian explorer Louis Joliet recorded on & 
map a deposit of “carbon de terre” along the 
banks of the Mississippi River in northern 
Illinots, up to the present, which, he sald, 
finds is with the most efficient coal industry 
in the world. 

Then the Congressman turned to. the 
future: 

“Energy demands will continue to spiral 
upward at a progressively greater rate as 
population increases and standards of living 
improve. The coming decades will require 
such an enormous amount of energy that 
coal industry production will of necessity 
tend ever upward." 

Dent concluded: 

“What is in store for us in the way of utili- 
zation (of coal) is too wondrous for conjec- 
ture. f 

“Besides carrying out its primary functions 
to provide heat and power, coal has become 
the source of a wide variety of chemical 
products including sulfa drugs, nylon, plas- 
tics, explosives, perfumes, and fertilizers. 
Tests (to develop new products) must be en- 
couraged.” 

Dent said that while the bill reported out 
of committee was not in the precise form he 
would have liked, he nevertheless thought it 
would “go a long way toward reaching the 
objective we all hope to obtain.” 


COAL QUANDARY 
Congressman Joun Dent's efforts to keep 
the coal industry alive through a pro 
National Coal Resoarch Commission is oër- 
tainly commendable, 
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Like the railroad industry, the coal in- 
dustry has yirtually been engulfed by the 
atomic and nuclear age of this decade. But 
Congressman DENT, as well as many others 
Close to the scene, realize that this industry, 
which has meant so much to Westmoreland 
County and the Nation, still can play an 
important role if given the right direction 
in Washington. 

Dent, who was roalsed in the aroma of coal 
dust In the Allegheny-Kiski Valley, last week 
had an opportunity to express his views be- 
fore the House and as reported by- Dispatch 
Washington correspondent Robert E. Hen- 
nessee, it looks like something might come 
out of this bill which is now out of com- 
mittee and could be passed before this ses- 
sion adjourns. 

It would behoove interested parties in this 
area to lend their moral support to Con- 
gressman Dent in this much-needed effort 
to keep the coal pits of the Nation a lasting 
Amorican ‘tradition. 


Those of us from the depleted and 
economically ill coalfields recognize the 
opposition of other fuels to this legisla- 
tion. We also feel that it is the kind 
of blind opposition that in the end hurts 
the coal industry and the people of the 
country in general and at the same time 
does no good for the oil and gas indus- 
tries, 

These industires fail to recognize the 
common good as the basic ingredient of 
American welfare and prosperity. 

If this Congress fails to pass this leg- 
islation it will only signal a harder fight 
next session. 

Speaking for the group of Congress- 
Men from the coal-producing States, I 
Can assure the Congress that we cannot 
give up the fight until we have reached 
our goal. 


Increased Judge Power: A Congressional 
Obligation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Post of August 14 contains 
another strong editorial urging congres- 
Sional action on the Federal judgeship 
bill The Post along with other news- 
Papers all across the country has for 
some time been pressing for enactment 
of this vital measure. In its latest edi- 
torial, it presents further convincing 
arguments of the need for more judge 
Power in the Federal judiciary. 

Passage of the judgeship bill is one 
of the great unfinished tasks before this 
Congress. I do not believe we should go 
home in fact can go home, in good con- 
Sclence—without acting on this bill. 

I hope the leadership will accept its 
responsibility in this crucial area before 
it is too late. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
sort the Washington Post editorial at 
this point in the Rrconn: 

Two Down, Onr To Go 

Two bills. passed by Congress should con- 
tribute much to relicf of the overburdened 
Federal courts, One limits the cases that 
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may be filed in the Federal courts by reason 
of diversity of citizenship to controversies 
involving $10,000 or more. The previous 
minimum fixed in 1911 was $3,000. More- 
over, a corporation suing persons living in 
the State where it has its principal place of 
business can no longer get the case into the 
Federal courts on the-ground that it is in- 
corporated in another State. The result 
should be a substantial relaxation of pres- 
sure on Federal judges. 

The second measure which has passed 
both Houses requires the chief judges of the 
district and circuit courts, with some ex- 
ceptions, to relinquish their administrative 
duties after reaching the age of 70, although 
they can still function as regular members 
of thelr courts. This should bring more 
vigorous leadership into 7 circult courts and 
19 district courts within the next year. 

An acute need still exists, however, for 
enactment of the bill creating 46 new judge- 
ships which has now been approved by the 
Judiciary Committees of both Houses. The 
compulsion behind the bill is to be found in 
the fact that cases in the Federal courts 
have increased 62 percent since 1941 and 
judge power only 26 percent. The result is 
increasing delay in the disposition of cases. 
In Brooklyn it takes about 3% years for a 
civil suit to come to trial, and in many other 
areas the delays are almost as serious. This 
shocking denial of justice has brought cries 
of alarm from Chief Justice Warren, the 
judicial conference, bar associations, and 
many other groups. It is making a mockery 
of the United States’ professed concern for 
justice to the individual, 

If some of the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress are reluctant to create 46 new judge- 
ships for a Republican President to fill, they 
may well recall that Mr. Eisenhower has 
indicated a distaste for overloading the 
bench with lawyers chosen from only one 
party. Spokesmen for the administration 
have indicated that when something ap- 
proaching a balance between the number of 
judges selected from the two major parties 
has been achieved, the President would try 
to maintain that balance by naming judges 
from both parties. A positive statement of 
this policy by the President now would give 
an obvious boost to the judgeship bill. 

But Congress has a responsibility to au- 
thorize more judgeships in any event. The 


heed to bring the courts abreast of the ever ~ 


incrensing flow of Federal cases is sufficiently 
great to justify Majority Leader JOHNSON 
and Speaker RNrnung in launching special 


drives to get the judgeship bill enacted be- 


fore adjournment. - 


The Housing Act of 1958 
EXTENSION ỌF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE ` 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
progress toward the conclusion of this 
session, I most earnestly hope that the 
so-called omnibus housing bill of 1958, 
recently acted upon in the Senate, will 
not be overlooked in the logjam that so 
often accompanies the rush toward ad- 
journment. Failure to act on this bill, 
in my opinion, would be placing an un- 
happy and unnecessary blemish upon an 
otherwise commonly admitted construc- 
‘tive record of this 85th Congress. 

One basic reason, among many, why 
action on this measure is vitally impor- 
tant is the admitted effect it would have 
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as a further antirecession bulwark and 
production and employment stimulus. 

The emergency housing bill that was 
earlier passed has demonstrated that a 
stimulation of the building industry, 
with the associated trades affected, is 
one of the wisest and most economical 
methods through which any further de- 
terioration of our overall economy can 
be restrained. 

It is universally recognized that our 
economy has been in a recessionary 
trend for a year or more and, although 
current indicators have shown some im- 
provement, most authorities agree that 
we are far from being on safe ground. 
The unemployment situation, as revealed 
by the most recent figures, is still deeply 
disturbing, These figures unquestion- 
ably establish that approximately 5 
million Americans are yet out of work 
and more than 144 million persons have 
been reduced to part-time work. The 
most optimistic interpretation of these 
statistics demonstrate that more than 7 
million families in this country are di- 
rectly experiencing the hardship results 
of the economic recession. We have at 
hand an economical way and instru- 
ment to substantially relieve their dis- 
tress. 

This housing bill would undoubtedly 
assist in the revival of our lagging 
economy by encouraging investment ac- 
tivity in the construction field, with an 

increase 


accompanying in production 
and employment. 
Embodied also in this housing bill 


is the foundation purpose of promoting 
better housing throughout the country, 
giving further impetus to operating pro- 
grams designed to combat slum areas, 
and providing needed assistance to the 
continuation and expansion of the vet- 
erans home loan program. 

Another primary objective of the 
measure is to further the advancement 
of scientific and academic knowledge, by 
helping our hard-pressed institutions of 
higher learning to provide the vitally 
needed dormitories, classrooms, and 
scientific laboratories which are pitifully 
inadequate to meet the ever-increasing 
enrollment. Obviously, one of our es- 
sential national goals is to compete with, 
and surpass, the scientific achievements 
and of Soviet Russia, and we 
cannot hope to do it unless the fullest 
facilities are made available to students 
through our colleges and universities. 

In this most blessed country in the 
world, we have only begun to attack 
the problems of providing decent hous- 
ing for our elderly citizens, expanding 
FHA insurance, encouraging wider rec- 
ognition of the necessity of urban re- 
newal, and relocating families displaced 
by wholesome and healthy slum clear- 
ance. 

The foundation unit of any nation is 
the family. The best guaranty of whole- 
some family life is a home of their own 
in decent surroundings. Reasonable en- 
couragement of better housing for 
American families and American citi- 


possible date, 
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SOS for a Dying Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Congress in January of 1955, I 
have been fighting to save a vital in- 
dustry in America. I refer to the fluor- 
spar industry. Due to foreign imports 
our domestic industry has been 
strangled. Congress inaugurated a 
program to stockpile this strategic ma- 
terial and it has been of great help. I 
am more than disturbed, however, that 
the President this week vetoed a 1-year 
extension of that program. I am in- 
deed hopeful that Congress can pass 
the minerals stabilization bill now 
awaiting House action, in order that 
this and other industries can survive. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I am 
_enclosing a letter to the editor from one 
of my constituents outlining the true cir- 
cumstances of this small but vital in- 
d 


ustry. 
The letter follows: 
From the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
July 12, 1958 
l SOS For a DYING INDUSTRY 


To the Eprrok: 

While we hear recesslon-depression“ on 
all sides, I would like to bring to your kind 
attention a dying American industry prob- 
lem. I refer to the slow squelching of our 
fluorspar mining industry because of for- 
eign imports and lack of proper Government 
protection, Because I believe the future will 
make unpredecented demands upon the 
fluorspar industry with new needs, because 
this future could be a great boost to econ- 
omy in your area as well as ours, and because 
I am personally acquainted with the heart- 
ache and struggle for survival, I feel that 
somehow, somewny, something must be don 
in its behalf, g ; 

Of the 660,000 tons of fluorspar consumed 
in the United States in 1957, foreign imports 
totaled 620,000. Southern Illinois and Ken- 
tucky produce most of the United States 
fluorspar. There is plenty of it. The indus- 
try could expand overnight. In 1957, 120,000 
tons of foreign imports went into Govern- 
ment stockpile under Department of Agri- 
culture berter contracts, 500,000 tons poured 
into America’s commercial consuming mar- 
ket, despite fluorspar ore reserves and milling 
capacity substantially capable of supplying 
all our consumption needs. 

Here is a good, rich American resource 
‘with a growing demand that cannot move 
forward and develop fully because of foreign 
imports, Our Gorernment in this instance 
is failing to protect an industry of its own 
blood and country, nor even giving it an 
even chance. Employment in this area is 
critical. Man does not want charity and 
state aid, but the rightful dignity of work- 
ing for his dally bread. ~ 

Fiuorspar through its usage in steel, alu- 
minum, tranfum, atomie energy, and fluoro- 
carbon chemicals las becoming more and more 
an integral part of America's future. Rea- 
sonable estimates for 1900 suggests a fluor- 
Epar consumption of over 1 million tons. 
Fluorspar is at present the only cOmmer- 
clal source of fluorine. New uses for this 
mineral are developing all the time. The 
use of fluorine as an oxidizing agent in high 
energy fuels for missiles and rockets, ex- 
pansion of fluorocarbon producers (these 
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chemicals being used for propellants in pres- 
surized containers, refrigerants in cooling 
systems, and fiuoroplastics), hydrofluoric 
acid consumption used in atomic energy pro- 
gram, fluoridation of community drinking 
water systems directly instead of with a 
fluorine compound, etc. 

With countless other experiments under- 
way for the use of fluorspar, which will create 
new demands from time to time, here is an 
industry with a great future. But this fu- 
ture will not belong to the American people 
unless cur Government takes measures to 
protect them. 

Mrs. BILL D. JOHNSON. 

HARRISBURG, ILL. 


Senator Smith of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Senate of the United States last week, 
our colleagues in that other body sus- 
pended their legislative proceedings for 
several hours in order to pay tribute to 
the senior Senator from New Jersey who 
is leaving the Senate at the end of the 
present term. 

The demonstration of the respect and 
affection which his colleagues feel for 
Senator SMITH was unusually impres- 
sive. The Newark Evening News and 
the Elizabeth Daily Journal have both 
commented editorially on this display of 
deep warmth toward Senator SMITH. 
The editorials should be of interest to 
the great many Members of the House 
who have known and worked with Sen- 
ator SmirH over the years, and I ask 
that they be considered as part of my 
remarks, 

My own friendship with Senator 
Sur goes back many years. I have 
cherished every element of that friend- 
ship and every occasion on which it has 
been renewed. As the News and the 
Journal have pointed out, ALEXANDER 
SMITH was a man of great talent, broad 
experience, and deep devotion to his 
country. But to me, the qualities that 
most endeared him were his warm, 
human kindness and understanding, his 
unfailing generosity and consideration 
for others. There are altogether too few 
people like ALEXANDER Sait in this 
world, and the Congress of the United 
States will be the poorer for his absence. 

The editorials follow: A 
[From the Newark Evening News of August 

10, 1958] 
To SENATOR SMITH 

Beginning in 1944 when he was elected 
for the unexpired term of W. Warren Bar- 
bour, New Jersey has three times sent H. 
ALEXANDER Surrn to the United States Sen- 
ate. Now, as Congress nears adjournment, 
he is preparing to relinquish a legislative 
career that over the years has enhanced his 
stature and that of his State and party. 

Senator Surrn is not taking leave of the 
Senate until the expiration of his term next 
January. But last week his colleagues took 
occasion to make abundantly clear what they 
think of him as a friend and as a Senator. 
Led by Ctrrrorzp P. Case, soon to be New 
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Jersey's senior Senator, Member after Mem- 
ber arose to praise Mr. Smrrn’s service to the 
Nation and Senate in a tribute that con- 
tinued for several hours. 

It was a warming demonstration of per- 
sonal esteem that in Senator Sarrn’s case 
was the more impressive because it was so 
richly deserved, . 

[From the Elizabeth Daily Journal of August 
11, 1958] 


FAREWELL To SENATOR SMITH 


In the conventional pellmell rush for an 

illusive adjournment hour, Capitol Hill has 
little moment for personal sentiments, but 
the Senate paused for 2 hours in a tribute 
to New Jersey's H. ALEXANDER SMITH. He 18 
in the final months of his third term, and 
last spring declared against another election 
campaign. 
The junior Senator from the Garden State, 
Union County’s Mr. Case, summarized the 
congressional concept of his colleague with 
the simple statement that “I wish the world 
were full of men like ALEX SMITH.” 

Senator Sauru took to the Senate one of 
the broadest and most absorbing back- 
grounds to be found in all the Congress. He 
has talents for above the run-of-mine legis- 
lator and experience and broadness of field 
rarely encountered, even at the congressional 
level, where ability is a hallmark. 

Both sides of the aisle joined in the trib- 
ute to Senator SmirH. For 2 hours partisan 
labels were laid aside as the men who have 
worked with him in committee sessions and 
debated him on the floor spoke their praise. 

The prospects are that the Nation will not 
lose Senator Sarrn’s skills. Instead of the 
traditional shelving as an elder statesman 
of his party, he probably will be comman- 
deered for advisory or diplomatic service in 
the administration, where he is held in the 
highest esteem. 

From his work on the Senate's Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and his prior experience 
he has attained stature as an expert in 
United States dealings with other nations. 
This is the sphere in which the Nation needs 
its finest and shrewdest. It is a logical locale 
for Senator SmrrH, 


Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp excerpts from a 
speech on the Middle East crisis that 
I made recently: 

Tue Mpx East Catsts 
(Excerpts from an address by Congressman 
Cram ENGLE, Los Angeles, July 20, 1958) 

The decision by the President to send the 
Marines to Lebanon was a tragic choice be- 
tween two evils—the evil of the collapse of 
Lebanon, Jordan, and the Persian Gulf 
States in the wake of the Iraqi revolution, 
and the evil of unilateral military interven- 
tion unsupported by the United Nations 
with the risk of world war In the atomic age. 

The President has made the choice, The 
country has been committed. We are now 
in the midst of a graver international crisis 
than we faced in Korea. We must sce this 
crisis through. 

Thorefore, this is not the time to carp and 
criticize, to seck political capital out of our 
national peril, however regrettable we may 
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find it is that this administration's foreign 
policy has brought us face to face with these 
awiul alternatives. 

But the time will come for a full review 
of our Middle East foreign policy, and when 
It does, it will be fully explored. I cannot 
refrhin from pointing out that spokesmen 
for the Democratic Party in the United 
States Senate have foreseen the gathering 
storm in the Middle East and issued warn- 
ing after warning that our policy was in- 
adequate and inept. Those warnings have 
been ignored. 

A fuller discussion of the past is for the 
future. Today, I wish to deal with some 
constructivé proposals as to how we may 
extricate ourselves from the prospect of 
indefinite military Involvement in the Mid- 
die East. For we are now in the position 
of the man with the bear by the tail—it 
only takes one man. to get hold, and a dozen 
to let loose. 

What should we do now? 

First, I think we should do everything in 
Our power to substitute military forces act- 
ing in the name of the United Nations for 
forces acting in the mame of the United 
States alone. We should pursue this ob- 
jective with all the vigor at our command, 
and we should not be deterred by the So- 
viet veto of our resolution in the Security 
Council, which was anticipated. I am glad 
to see that we are calling for an emergency 
Session of the General Assembly. The going 
Will not be easy there, with a two-thirds 
vote required. 

Second, while these deliberations are in 
progress, every effort should be made 
through adequate supplies and training to 
prepare Lebanon—and in the case of Great 
Britain, to prepare Jordan—to maintain 
law and ordor, and to resist subversion from 
the outside in the event we lose the resolu- 
tion in the General Assembly. If that hap- 
Pens, we can't stay in Lebanon forever, and 
there is the possibility that after the up- 
Coming election there, a new government in 

banon may ask us to get out. 

Third, I believe we must seek an arrange 
Ment through the United Nations for a 
U. N. Force to guarantee the peace, and to 
Protect legal governments of Middle East 
States from subversion from without, cou- 
pied with a worldwide embargo on the 
shipment of arms to thut area, while we get 
at the more basic causes of the unrest and 
ferment which are sweeping through the 
whole of the Middle Enst. p 

So far, our Middle East foreign policy has 
not done so. The premise of the Elsenhower 
doctrine is that the chief cause of the trou- 
ble in that area is the threat of armed So- 
viet intervention. And the Bagdad Pact is 

on the assumption that Soviet cco- 

nomic, political, and military influences can 

a military alliance be prevented from 

Operating in an area adjacent to the Soviet 
er. 

The Elsenliower doctrine is limited by its 

to resisting: aggression from a country 
controlled by international communism. 
Can we apply that doctrine to President 
asser, even if It is proved that he had a 
d in the current Middle East troubles, 
Which the team of U. N. observers in Leba- 
nom has been unwilling to certify? The fact 
is that the Eisenhower doctrine doesn't 
touch top, side, or bottom of the basic is- 
Sues in the area, and isn’t even invoked as 
125 ground for our military intervention in 
banon, The Bagdad Pact is also essen- 
tially negative in character, and futilely 
Setks n containment of Nusser as well as 
see Soviet Union. Both the doctrine and 

e pict ignore the basic realities of what 

going on in the Middle East. 

In that arcea—marked by one of the 
> viest concentrations in all the world of 
tagnating poverty, hunger, fear, and dis- 
ben corrosive stiperstition and human sub- 
H Bation—tehs of millions of people are 

Gling to emerge almust overnight, into 
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the mainstream of international life. And 
they are struggling to find for themselves 
the basic decencles of human existence, 
which they now lack, but which modern 
technology makes possible. 

One manifestation of this vast struggle is 
nationalism. We, of all peoples, cannot 
quarrel with that. And we cannot stop it if 
we would. We must recognize that fact, just 
as we also recognize the difficulties and dan- 
gers inherent in the great surge of national- 
ism in the Middle East at a moment when 
the peace of the whole world is in precar- 
ious balance, . = 

What we can do, and what we must do, is 
to distinguish between the constructive and 
destructive tendencies In Middle East na- 
tlonallsm, and encourage the former and 
oppose the latter. 

A constructive nationalism will seek not 
war, not conquest, but peaceful solutions to 
the problems of borders, of refugees, of an 
orderly liquidation of the last vestiges ot 
colonialism, of wiping out hunger, disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and fear. 

Now specifically, as I mentioned previous- 
ly, an essential precondition for progress in 
the Middle East is a U. N. emergency force to 
be made available to keep the peace and 
block aggression from any source. At the 
same time, we should initiate proposals to 
end the arms race in the Middle East 
through ah embargo on the shipment of 
arms to that area from any other source 
than the U.N. itself. 

We should take the lead in the United Na- 
tions, working toward reestablishment of the 
principle of free navigation on international 
waters and unfettered access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal for ships of all 
nations, 

We must make it clear, again acting 
through the United Nations, that the dream 
of some Arab leaders of pushing Israel into 
the sea is nothing but a fantasy and will not 
be permitted to materialize. 

Finally, we should direct our influence to- 
ward the establishment of a United Nations 
organization charged wit developing, f- 
nuncing and implementing programs of 
technical aid to all nations of the Middle 
East. 

Toward this end, we should take the ini- 
tiative in the United Nations in proposing 
a Middle East Development Authority as an 
administering agency for the mutual pool- 
ing of capital and technical aid for this en- 
tire region. Americans should offer to par- 
ticipate in supplying capital and technical 
aid. 

In this way, nationalism will.be put to 
work in constructive channels, the ground 
work laid for ending the poverty of these 
peoples and the solution of their many vex- 
ing problems. 

We should move to do what we can to 
alleviate starvation and crippling malnutri- 
tion in the Middle East by making available 
to the peoples of that area at least a portion 
of the farm surpluses of this Nation which 
now cost us $1 million a day just to keep 
in storage. i 

An area so vital economically to us—and 
an area which is the key to world peace It- 
self—requires a program with this vigor and 
imagination, We must prepare to sustain 
such a program for many years to come. 

For we must recognize that we are in for 
many years of turmoil and difficulty in the 
Middie Enst. There are no simple, quick, 
easy solutions to the many complex prob- 
lems of that turbulent area. = 

But we have an interest in the Middle 
Enst of such overriding importance that it 
cannot be ignored. That interest is the crea- 
tion of a peace in the Middle East which is 
both stable and vital. 

If we do not recognize the urgency of that 
interest, and our inescapable responsibility 
for action to achieve that peace, the present 
crisis will seem mild compared with the 
others that must surely follow. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
no more important challenge confronts ~ 
the people of the 18th Congressional 
District of Texas which I have the honor 
to represent, than the conservation of 
our water resources. Realizing this sit. 
uation, the members of the Panhandle 
Underground Water Conservation Dis- 
trict No. 3 at White Deer, Tex., insti- 
tuted a competition and opened it to 
all high school seniors in the district 
who submitted essays under title of The 
Importance of Water Conservation.” 
First place winner in this contest was 
Mr. John Davis, of Pantex Village, Pan- 
handle, Tex., who received $150 as first 
prize. The larger prize was, of course, 
the recognition of the necessary stew- 
ardship of our natural resources. I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert here- 
in the text of Mr. Davis's excellent first- 
place essay. 

The essay follows: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE or UNDERGROUND WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By John Davis) 

One could write the story of man’s growth 
in terms of his epic concerns with water. 

Through the ages people have elected or 
have been compelled to settle in regions 
where water was deficient In amount, in- 
férlor in quality, or erratic in behavior. Only 
when supplies falled or were made useless 
by unbearable silt or pollution or when floods 
swept everything before them, were centers 
of habitation abandoned. But often the 
causes lay us much in the acts or failures of 
men themselves as in the caprices of nature, 

There's a lot to know about water. We 
see and feel rain, snow, fog, and dew. We 
use water for drinking and washing, we irri- 
gate our fields and lawns. We talk about the 
weather, complain that it is too wet or too 
dry. Most of us are conscious nenrly all the 
time of the importance of water in our 
lives, but actually our knowledge of it is 
rather skimpy. 

We know the symbol of water, but little 
about its properties, which can make us com- 
fortable, rich or poor, secure or insecure. We 
cannot live without water, but we could live 
better if we knew more about it. 

Ordinarily water, which most people take 
for granted, is on the way to becoming a 
national problem of great, even dangerous 
size. Farmers complain that wells and 
springs, which they have depended on, sre 
going dry as the level of water in the ground 
gets lower, 

The problem of water supply already Is 
critical in many areas. Consumptions and 
other uses of water are phenomenal yet only 
a fraction of what they will become. In the 
Southwest the problem of water shortage 1s 
an old one. There are parts of the East and 
Middle West where the supply of water 
threatens to run below demand. In some 
areas d water ls being withdrawn 30 
times as fnst as it is being replaced. 

In 1955 the United States used 200 billion 
gallons of water a day. It is estimated by 
1957 we will use 490 billion gallons of water 
a day. That is enough to supply 145 cities 
the size of New York with water. 

More and more Texas farmland is being 
irrigated with underground water every year. 
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In the Panhandle, High South Plains, the 

winter garden area, and in other sections of 

the State, more wells are being drilled, and 

more water is being pumped from the under- 

ground for Irrigation, industrial, and munic- 
- ipat supplies. 

‘There are two great formations of water 
under Texas. These are the Ogallala for- 
mation in the Panhandle and South Plains, 
and the Lissie Sandstone formation along the 
gulf coast. 

When circumstances that govern the water 
yielding performance of these two Texas 
ground water sources are reviewed, one con- 
clusion seems inescapable. The demands 
placed upon these two water bodies exceed 
their capacity to match the withdrawals on 
a sustained basis, The fact remains that we 
have superimposed upon these aquifers, de- 
mands of such tremendous quantity that 
steady water table declines seems inevitable. 

In 40 years our Texas population is ex- 
pected to reach about 17 million people, and 
most sources are in agreement that in the 
same period the national population will 
approach 300 million. 

These oncoming millions will, place a 
heavy strain upon our physical capacity to 
provide enough food and fiber. 

In reviewing these facts, we know that ex- 
pansion, Industrial expansion, and the ex- 
pansion of Irrigation all tend to steadily de- 
plete the amount of our ground waters. 

The outlook for the future ground-water 
supplies presents a problem that is impor- 
tant to the economy and well-being of al- 
most every citizen in the United States. It 
is of particular Importance to municipalities 
using ground water as a sole source of water 
supply, to many thousands in rural areas 
who are dependent on ground water for do- 
mestie supply, and a large number of the 
bigger industries. 

In some of our larger cities water has been 
rationed. People were not allowed to water 
their Jawns, In some Instances bathing was 
even limited. 

The city without a water problem has 
been the exception rather than the rule, and 
it shares this dilemma with farmers, 
ranchers, industrialists in the rapid expan- 
sion and increasing demand for water. 

To meet the water demands that will be 
placed upon us in the future, we must do 
our best to conserve our underground water. 

Water falling on the surface either enters 
the ground or runs off into streams. A part 
of the water that enters the ground evapo- 
rates or is transpired by plants. Water in 
excess of these soll requirements percolates 
downward to zones of saturated rocks and 
thus reaches ground-water aqulfers. , 

By conservation practices we can decrease 
the amount of water entering the stream 
and increase the amount of water entering 
the soll. 

By buillding dams on our rivers we can 
increase the amount of ground water. Also, 
we can supply cities with water and reduce 
the amount they are taking from the 
ground. 

Sewage water from large cities can be 
purified, and a large portion of it may be 
reused for industrial purposes. 

Intelligent development of ground water 
must be based on clear, accurate evaluations 
and appraisals. Although much has been 
accomplished in the past 20 years from in- 
vestigations of our major ground-water 
reservoirs, there still remains a need for de- 
talled study of the geology and occurrence of 
ground water. 

The intelligent use of water has always 
been a road to wealth and to a better way of 
life. 
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Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 å 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the second-place winner in the Panhan- 
dle Underground Water Conservation 
District No. 3 was Miss Mary Lou Miller, 
of Panhandle, Tex., whose prize was $100. 


Her treatise on the importance of water 


conservation is outstanding, and I re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert the 
essay herein that all the Members may 
have the benefit of Miss Miller’s excel- 
lent views. Her fine contribution toward 
the solution of a major national problem 
will be long remembered. 

The essay follows: 

WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
(By Mary Lou Miller) 

A series of blows to the Natlon's water 
supply since 1940 has sent experts scurrying 
out for ways to conserve this diminishing 
vital resource as well as to open up new 
water supplies. Une increases in 
population, shifts in Industry, droughts, and 
pollution of streams and lakes have accele- 
rated the need for water, while decreasing 
the ready supply. 

Next to the air they breathe, water 18 
probably the most important thing in hu- 
man lives. Water is so easy for most people 
to get that they seldom think how neces- 
sary it is for man, animal, and plants. 
Without it man and his animals would die. 
The bodies of living animals and plants con- 
tain more water than any other substance. 

The pioneers of Daniel Boone's day had 
to hunt for a never-falling spring or brook 
before deciding upon a spot for a tabin, 
Bitter battles have been fought for the pos- 
session of some muddy terhole or tiny 
stream that would furnish this liquid. 

One of the most important uses of water 
is for human and animal consumption; 
however man uses water in a variety of ways 
necessary to his way of life. One of the 
chief concerns of a farmer's life today is 
that the season will bring enough rain to 
supply the necessary water for his thirsty 
plants, Almost every modern factory uses 
grent quantities of water in its many opera- 
tions and in the disposal of its wastes. The 
modern home, with its facilities.for bath- 
ing, cooking, and washing dishes, uses a 
great many thousands of gallons of water 
during a year. Often the least expensive 
way of moving freight is to carry it in boats 
on rivers, lakes, or oceans. Running water 
is used for the generation of waterpower and 
electricity. Civilization has arrived at the 
stage when the people demand that many 
of the stores, hotels, and office buildings be 
air conditioned. This agaln calls for water 
to cool or moisten the alr. Water is used 
in refrigeration and for fire protection. It is 
a home for fish and aquatic life. Man uses 
oceans, lakes, rivers, streams, and ponds for 
recreational purposes. Life would be very 
drab and uninteresting if there were no 
brooks, rivers, ponds, lakes, or oceans to 
break the monotony of the landscape. 

Man obtains his water from two main 
sources, ground supplies and surface sup- 
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plies. Surface supplies consist of all the 
water that is above the ground, such as in 
rivers and lakes. Ground supplies come 
from springs and wells. 

A certain amount of the water that falls 
on the earth's surface passes underground, 
the percentage varying with the porosity of 
the surface materials. This absorption of 
water is due to the fact that all rocks are 
somewhat porous and considerably fissured. 
Sand and gravel deposits are very porous and 
can store from 15 to 35 percent of their bulk 
of water, 

Even though ground water is unimportant 
as a direct source for power, navigation, and 
recreation, it Is of considerable importance 
because the minimum flow of streams is sus- 
tained chiefly by ground water and because 
it yields water suitable for most of the other 
uses of water. 

Water passes underground in yarious ways. 
The following are the most prominent: 
Direct inhibition of rainfall, the sinking of 
surface flows in passing over zones of porous 
rock, the spreading of streams laterally into 
the porous deposits of their valleys, and the 
percolation of water laterally from the ocean 
or lakes into materials of the shore. Falling 
raindrops strike trees, bushes, and grass that 
cover the soll. The humus acts like a blotter 
which holds the water for a time, during 
which the roots of growing plants absorb 
some of the moisture. The plants use water 
in their life processes, and then return it to 
the air. The rest of the water trickles down 
through the topsoil, Some. of it usually pen- 
etrates deeper layers of soil and rock where 
it forms useful stores of ground water. 

Ground water has several advantages over 
surface water. It is usually more accessible; 
it may be reached within a few hundred feet 
of the place where it is to be used, whereas 
surface water may require pipelines and 
rights-of-way over stretches of eeveral miles. 
Ground water may be available for use in 
areas where the supply from streams and 
lakes is very limited or has already been ap- 
propriated by other uses. Yield from wells 
and springs is generally a more dependable 
source because it fluctuates less than stream 
flow in alternating wet and dry climatic 
cycles. Ground water is more uniform in 
temperature and soluble mineral load than 
surface water, and It is generally free of tur- 
bidity and bacterial pollution. Thus ground 
water is also an important source of water 
and must be conserved as well as the surface 
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The utilization of ground water might be 
increased significantly above the limits set 
by natural replenishment if flood waters or 
other surplus water could be used to increase 
the replenishment artificially. Thus a co- 
ordinated program of flood control and arti- 
ficial recharge might serve the double pur- 
pose of preventing damage from too much 
water and storing it until it can be used 
beneficially. 

Nature has many ways of conserving water 
anch ot controlling it to prevent too-rapid 
evaporation or runoff from the land. Trees. 
grasses, and other plant life play an Impor- 
tant part in the natural circulation of water 
and thus in its conservation. Without plant 
Ute the water would run off as rapidly as it 
falls, taking away valuable topsoil, causing 
erosion and floods, and leaving little water 
for man or vegetatlon. 

Nature's process allows waters to move in 
an endless cycle from the atmosphere to the 
land or oceans and back again. This cycle, 
however, is interrupted by the storage of the 
water in plant life, in natural or artificial 
Inken, in the soll, or stored in the porous 
rocks or cavities of the earth. 
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Man often upsets the water balance in his 
desire to grow more crops. He drains ponds, 
swamps, and other lands, He plows under 
the natural sods, cuts timber, and dredges, 
and straightens streams. These changes 
lessen the natural storage of water and 
Spread its movement off the land. As a re- 
sult much of the water falling as rain or snow 
finds its way to the oceans without having 
given its full service to growing things. This 
hurrying away of water results in soil ero- 
sion and floods, 

When water shortages occur, it ls not nec- 
essarily the fault of nature; but it is rather 
the lack of foresight and bad usage of this 
valuable resource by man. Man often neg- 
lects to return water to the earth to replace 
that which he has used. When man dis- 
turbs the balance of nature, he must estab- 
lish a new balance. If he returns nothing to 
Mature, he finally destroys both nature and 
himself. 

In many places the water supply has been 
exhausted or lessened by the lack of con- 
servation practices or waste. Towns and cities 
Often get their water supply from lakes 
and rivers, and they sometimes dump sewage 
and garbage into them. This makes the 
water unfit to drink. Water pollution is a 
Serious problem. Even ground wells can 
become polluted through wastes seeping into 
the soll around the water supply. 

Since man uses so much water in so many 
different ways, it ls indeed an absolute essen- 
tial to his life, Although water seems to be 
inexhaustible, there is not enough of it in 
some places and too much in others. Thus 
man must conserve water if he is to have 
it tor his many needs when it is necessary. 

Conservation simply means using the nat- 
ural resources of the world wisely. Man 
must remember that the world’s gifts are 
not his alone. He only borrows them for a 
lifetime. The conservation of water not only 
is an essential thing for the present genera- 
tions but also is a moral obligation to the 
Tuture generations of man. 


-J 


America Doesn’t Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
read a very timely editorial which ap- 
Peared in the Nashville Banner on Au- 
gust 14 and I am including it in my ex- 
tension of remarks as I believe each 
Member of Congress will be interested in 
reading what this newspaper has to say 
about the rumor that the United States 
is studying “the possibility of surrender 
m a nuclear war.“ 8 

The very thought of surrender in any 
War is repugnant to every American and 
this rumor should certainly be dispelled 
Once and for all. 

The editorial follows: 

AMERICA Dorsn’r SURRENDER 

Of the planting of rumors and the mo- 
Tonic speculation of defeatist theorizers, ap- 
Parently there is no end. But President 
Eisenhower has moved swiftly to check and 
demolish, a-borning, one that could only 
Have hatched in the incubator of idiocy. It 
is the report that “oficials” are studying the 

Possibility of surrender by the United States 
in a nucicar war.“ 

Granting that such is purely academic, it 
Would violate every premise of fact and con- 
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science on which principle, courage, and con- 
viction rest. It angers not only the Presi- 
dent, but every American who has fought for 
liberty. 

The Chief Executive did not stand before 
the world yesterday as an exponent of ap- 
peasement, or as one thinking in terms of 
compromise with the forces of murderous de- 
struction. Neither he nor his Nation has 
subscribed to any surrender theory, and does 
not now. Nor does defeatism, even as a 
theory, figure in the contemplation of any 
task ahead—even if the time should ever 
come that as the defender of human liberty 
America stands alone. 

It is not surprising that the very men- 
tion of such defeatist speculation, however 
theoretical, incensed the President to the 
boiling point. The overwhelming majority 
of 170 million Americans share his anger. 
Anyone giving credence to this poison of 
heart and spirit, calculated to beget pre- 
monitions and doubt, is a candidate for the 
booby-hatch and overripe for it, 


The Importance of Water Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I request unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp the third place essay en- 
titled The Importance of Water Con- 
servation,” sponsored by the Panhandle 
Underground Water Conservation Dis- 
trict No. 3. This fine treatise was sub- 
mitted by Mr, Cloyd M. Bender, Jr., of 
Panhandle, Tex., who was awarded $50. 
His laudable treatment of the subject 
matter is commendable as is the vision 
evidenced by Mr. Felix Ryals, manager 
of the water conservation district, and 
the members for undertaking this com- 
petition. 

The essay follows: 

WHY TOE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 
By Cloyd M. Bender, Jr.) 

The farmer is endowed with God's most 
precious gift which is our soil. Productive 
soll is God's most priceless gift to man. It 
is the one thing that all living things must 
depend upon for their livelihood. It is the 
farmer that has always been responsible for 
the caretaking of this soll. When 
created the earth he also made a balanced 
cycle which would supply the necessary 
water to keep the soil fertile. The cycle 
has been badly hampered due to men's fre- 
quent misuse of the soll with his sharpened 
sticks, axes, plows, and fires; he has unin- 
tentionally aided the process of erosion. 
This erosion, which is connected so closely 
to water conservation, has furnished the 
pathway for much of our precious water 
to flow down. A great deal or perhaps all 
of this water could have been used to ald in 
God's cycle of supplying water to our soll, 
had it only been conserved, 

It has only been in recent years that man 
has learned to conserve this water and put 
it to good use. This has been accomplished 
in many ways and on all scales, from the 
Hoover and Grand Coulee Dams, to the small 
reservoirs on the individual farms, Regard- 
less of the size of these projects they all 
have one thing in common; they all have 
been a step in the right direction in con- 
serving our water. 
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Because our modern society has brought 
heavy demands upon the Nation's war re- 
sources, the need to conserve them is now 
generally recognized. This recognition, has 
been a step in the right direction. 

But clearly much more is required for 
the sound development, wise use, and pro- 
tection of these resources, We require, for 
one thing, much more technical and com- 
mon knowledge. 

Because we are still lacking in this knowl- 
edge, the effective use and conservation of 
our water has been hampered. We do not 
yet know enough in exact terms about the 
water resources available to us, the use 
currently made of water throughout our 
Nation, and specifically our farmiands, or 
the effect on our water supply. One thing 
that we are sure of is that a tremendous 
amount of water could be conseryed if we 
only had à Canadian River Dam, 

Of all our water resources, least is known 
about those which are underground. This 
lack of knowledge has hampered thelr ef- 
fective development, as well as use and 
conservation. In some areas demands for 
ground water have increased even faster 
than for surface water; ours, of course, is 
one of those areas, Because of this tre- 
mendous growth in the use of ground water, 
many startling news reports have appeared 
in the papers and on the airwaves about the 
situation in certain cities and other areas. 
One of those cities is Amarillo and one of 
those areas is the Panhandle of Texas. In 
our area the water-level trend in most wells 
has been steadily downward for several years. 
There are several areas across the Nation 
facing the same problem that we are. This 
problem is that our ground supply is being 
generally depleted and may be exhausted 
within the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion. This is a startling fact, but it is one 
that we must not overlook. 

The serious problems of ground-water 
shortage are in areas, like ours, where water 
is pumped out faster than the entire ground- 
water reservoir is replenished. Under these 
conditions the reservoir is belng emptied of 
water that may have taken decades or even 
centuries to accumulate, and there is no 
possible way of replenishing this supply un- 
less conditions change. All of these prob- 
lems result in what is known as an over- 
developed area. An overdeveloped area is, 
of course, an area where too much of the 
water is taken from the ground such as 
ours. A few ground-water reservoirs re- 
ceive very little natural replenishment. 
Some are in deserts where replenishment oc- 
curs only after exceptional rainstorms that 
may be several years apart; others are almost 
completely sealed off by clay or other ma- 
terial that impedes entry of water from 
precipitation or from other sources. The 
water in these reservoirs can hardly be 
classed as a renewable resource, Where the 
quantity stored In them is large, there is a 
real problem involved in development: 
should the water be extracted for maximum 
benefit of our generation, as minerals and 
other nonrenewable resources are mined, or 
should the pumping be limited to the places 
where the supply can be replenished rapidly. 
‘These are a few of the many problems before 
us; there are also a few answers but they 
are not simple. 

Corrective measures, already applied in 
certain areas include prevention of waste, 
prorata reduction of pumping from all wells, 
prohibition of further development, reclaim- 
ing of used water, and importation of water 
from other areas. Some of these practices 
could never be used in our area but those 
that are feasible must be utilized. It seems 
to me that the best answer to water con- 
servation would be this: use what you need, 
and make sure that you have a need for 
what you use, 
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TVA a Costly Burden on Taxpayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a statement which 
I made before the House Committee on 
Public Works on July 30, in opposition 
to the TVA revenue bond bill S. 1869. 

As I indicated on that occasion, this 
legislation if enacted could prove to be 
one of the most costly mistakes ever 
made by the Congress, and would impose 
further burdens on the taxpayers in ad- 
dition to the billions of dollars which 
TVA has already cost this country. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. ARCH A. Moore, In., FIRST 
, WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE COMMITTEE 

ON PUBLIC WORKS, UNTTED STATES HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 30, 1958 

Mr. Chairman,” ladies, and gentlemen, I 
appear In opposition to Senate bill 1869. My 
opposition to this bill is based primarily on 
the unfair competitive situation in which 
others parts of the United States find them- 
selves when competing for the location of 
new industry with the TVA. My position is 
so clearly stated by a news story appearing 
in the Wheeling News- of February 
20, 1956, that I would like to quote this story 
in is entirety: 

“VALLEY TAXPAYERS GIVE INDUSTRY TO ALA- 

BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT LOST BY WEST VIR- 
| GINTA TO TVA REGION > 

"(By Haze Cochran, News-Register staff 

writer) 

“Ohio Valley residents helped pay to keep 
a new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn't realize it—but even if they 
had, they couldn't have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

“It's the age-old story of government sub- 
sidy versug free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition. x 

“The News-Register learned today that the 
Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest alumi- 
num company in the United States decided 
to locate a buge aluminum plant in TVA 
territory rather than along the Ohio River, 
south of Point Pleasant, probably because of 
the cheaper, Government-subsidized power 
available at Lister Hill, Ala. 

Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News- 
Register his firm was ‘working on’ locating 
the new industry in West Virginia. 

We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. I can't 
say that is the real basis, but it was one 
given." 

“Sporn sald the American Gas & Electric 
gave Reynolds a good rate, the same rate we 
offered to Kaiser Aluminum and Olin- 
Mathieson.” But, he added, there was a 
large tax Component in the American Gas & 
ec trie rate. 

hey (the Reynolds oficiais) told me the 
TVA rate was lower.’ 

“Purther evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds piant was lost to West Virginia 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Vir- 
ginia Senators Matthew AL Neely and HARLEY 
Ik. Konz by M. C. Funk, vice president of 
the Ap Electric Power Co., a mem- 
ber firm of American Gas & Electric, 
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“In his letter, Funk points out that ‘I feel 
sure you will be interested in knowing about 
the latest instance of the pulling of indus- 
tries into TVA territory. This one greatly 


“According 
had been approached by Reynolds Metals Co., 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 

aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley. 

“The required 225,000 kilowatts of electric 
power was to be furnished by our company. 
Of course, power is a principal element in 
aluminum cost.” 

“Punk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds aluminum plant was to be at Apple 
Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below Point 
Pleasant. 

“In the meantime, however,’ Funk told 
thg Senators, the Reynolds Co. was negotiat- 
ing with TVA. We knew this and did our 
utmost to land the business for our system 
and West Virginia. 

In fact,’ he stated, ‘our quoted price for 
power exceeded the TVA price by only one- 
third of the difference between the taxes 
which we have to pay and the scant tax con- 
tribution which TVA makes. 

„Nevertheless, Funk's letters to Neely and 
Krricore continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has an- 
nounced that it will locate in Alabama, with 
power to be supplied by TVA. It is reported 
that this new Reynolds plant will cost about 
$75 million.’ 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators, 
the power firm official notes that ‘as a conse- 
quence, TVA will now somehow have to. get 
the money for and to build more steam elec- 
tric power—which, of course, will enable it 
to do more of this same sort of thing.’ 

“And the same sort of thing will mean that 
tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio Valley, 
West Virginia, and Ohio as well as the rest 
of the Nation, will aid the TVA cause. 

„Competition in which a substantial pro- 
tion of the tax component is eliminated can 
be very deadly,” Sporn commented. 

“The American Gas & Electric president 
pointed out that 20 cents of every dollar 
private electric firms receive for power serv- 
ice goes to the Government, 

“‘Excluding the tax component, we can 
give them (industry) a better rate than TVA 
or any of the public power installations. The 
people are being asked to develop the power 
in TVA.’ 

“When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of American Gas & Electric stated, ‘Weat 
Virginia is going to have to fight for in- 
dustry,’ 

But the State shouldn't have to fight an 
agency which has the weapons.“ 

“He explained that the TVA, through Gov- 
ernment subsidy has the weapons to attract 
industry in the area around such installa- 
tions. 

“ ‘Why should the Government so equip 
other States?“ he asked. 

“Sporn pointed out that West Virginians 
should naturally be against Government 
power projects. They're in the disinterest of 
the State.” 

“The power oficial pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant ayail- 
abtlity of coal and manpower, but it’s going 
to have à tough time meeting Government 
subsidy. 

“There have been other instances of new 
industry being lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-subsi- 
dized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

In an address delivered as part of the 
Cooper Foundation Series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as ‘valid today 
as on the day it was made Sporn pointed 
out that ‘a basic difliculty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
not be in the public interest.’ 
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“The most common form of subsidy of 
public power is the tax route. Interestingly 
enough, it is now teing claimed that public 
power operation is more desirable because it 
can be carried out without paying taxes.’ 

t is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist.’ 

So- called savings, by going to a govern- 
mental setup, merely result in the general 
taxpayers, rather than those benefiting from 
the project, paying in additional taxes the 
subsidy granted the tax-free power project. 
A general application of the tax-free subsidy 
principle would result in complete disor- 
ganization of all government.’ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an 
irresistible magnet which draws industries 
requiring particularly heavy quantities of 
electric energy ‘from other locations that 
but for taxes are equally as well situated 
and might perhaps otherwise be even more 
favorably situated’.” - 


Representative William E. McVey 
SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
very high respect and esteem in which 
our late colleague from Illinois, Repre- 
sentative WIILIAM E. McVey, was held, 
is probably best evidenced by the edi- 
torials in the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the Chicago Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily News of August 12 


featured the following editorial: 
REPRESENTATIVE W. E. McVer 


The sudden death of Representative WIL- 
Liam E. McVey has deprived Congress of one 
of the stanchest advocates of Government 
economy and sound money. 

His career illustrates the fact that a well- 
educated man is capable of holding conscrva- 
tive economic views and fighting for them 
effectively. 

He was the valedictorian of his class at 
Ohio University, and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
was a master of arts and a doctor of philos- 
ophy at the University of Chicago. 

He was himself a distinguished educator. 
As a young man, he was a school superin- 
tendent In the Philippines. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and once served as president of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, 

For a few ycars before he entered Con- 
gress, he was professor of education at De 
Paul University. He was the author of sev- 
eral books and magazine articles in the fields 


ot education and cconomics. 


A year ago, Mr. McVey announced that he 
would not seek reciection in 1958, when he 
would have completed four terms. He was. 
however, persunded to change his mind. He 
was renominated in the primary and would 
probably have been reelected. 

The Republican Party should make a dili- 
gent search for a man of equal qualifications 
and stature to take his place. : 


The Chicago Daily Tribune of August 
13 editorialized as follows: ; 
WILLIAM E. McVey 

The death of Representative WILIA E. 
McVey is as great a loss to honest Republi- 
canism as it is to his constituents. Mr. Me- 
Very represented the Fourth District of Ul- 
nois, comprising part of Chicago and its 
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southern suburbs. He was a Member of 
Congress for nearly 8 years. 

His constituents had learned to love and 
respect him during the 28 years he was su- 
perintendent of Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College in Harvey. He 
was chosen by a caucus to challenge the 
Democratic incumbent in 1950, and won 
easily with the support of Democrats as well 
as Republicans, He wished to retire in 1956 
and again this year, but both times he was 
persuaded to run again. 

In Congress, he devoted himself in his 
own words “to the perpetuation of those 
Treedoms which have made this country 
great.“ He fought the socialistic tendencies 

ot the New Dealers and their disciples. As 

a lifelong educator, he saw the dangers of 
Federal sid to education; as a former tax 
assessor, he opposed ever-mounting taxes, 
Which he described as “like icebergs. We 
see only a small part of them." The coun- 
try can ul spare men of his courage and 
sense, 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn, I am in- 
serting an editorial which appeared 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 
15, 1958, which is a very well reasoned 
editorial on the subject of Federal Aid 
to Education. I believe that it should 
receive wide circulation: 

OVi FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 

America's answer to the Soviet school 
system is now being given its finishing 
touches on Capitol Hill. This is the bill to 
Provide about 61,000,000. 000 to §1,500,000,000 
to improve the teaching of language, science, 
and math in our high schools, to provide 
thousands of Federal college scholarships, 
and to seek out the able high-school students 
and try to persuade them to set thelr course 
for a college degree. 

If this proposal is approved, it will be the 
nearest thing to a general education ald 
Measure to come out of Washington since 
1862. That was the year when the Morrill 
Land Grant College Act made the State col- 
leges possible. 

In its final form, it Is expected that the 
bill would provide for 10,000 Federal scholar- 
ships a compromise between the Senate 
figure of 23,000 and the House figure of none. 
These would be based on need, White House 
insists. 

In the past, proposals for Federal aid to 
help build public schools failed because Con- 
Btess refused to open the door to Federal in- 
vasion of the field of education. By a wise 
tradition, the bullding and support of the 
Dublic schools have been a State and com- 
munity responsibility. -~ 

The 1958 bill has a better chance of pass- 
ing because it is aimed at encouraging more 
high-school students to go to college and to 
take more science and math courses. This 
idea has an immense, popular appeal since 
the United States Office of Education pub- 
lished a report last November that said the 
Soviet Union is outstripping us in every scl- 
entific phase of education and some other 
Phases as well, 
= One of the most unhappy aspects of this 

edern] education bill is the easy, but dan- 
gerous assumption that all problems in the 
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United States can be solved simply by spend- 
ing a little more money. 

There is no doubt that education in the 
United States, at the high-school level espe- 
cially, is badly in need of an overhaul, 
There are too many snap courses, not enough 
incentiye to take the more difficult subjects 
and a failure to exploit fully a revolutionary 
new educational tool—TV. The question is, 
Will spending $1 billion to $1.5 billion of 
Federal money bring about reform? Or will 
it simply postpone the day when economic 
necessity might otherwise compel educators 
to make the reforms. 

Russia, it should be pointed out, was 
spending 684 billion rubles a year on its 
educational-cultural activities in 1955, when 
the Americans were spending $15.5 billion on 
all forms of education from grade school to 
the college or university level, the United 
States Office of Education report stated. 

Since the Russian ruble is worth anywhere 
from about 6 to 10 cents American, the Rus- 
sians were spending only about 84.5 billion 
to $6,840 million a year on education—or 
about a third of what we were, 

It isn't just how much we spend, but how 
well we spend it that will determine whether 
or not we can bring about the needed reyo- 
lution In our classrooms, 


In Defense of the VFW 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good constituent, Mr. Jack Kluger, Nas- 
sau County commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, has asked that I insert 
in the Appendix of the Recor the fol- 
lowing letter which he recently ad- 
dressed to one of our local newspapers 
end which appeared in its August 11 
issue: 

In DEFENSE OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars 


EtmMont.—The Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
Nassau County take sharp issue with your 
editorial of June 30, entitled “The Privileged 
Veteran.” The reliable American veterans 
organizations have been the one voice con- 
sistently promoting legislation to assist vet- 
erans ever since the unfortunate conditions 
which developed after the First World War. 

The VFW hss never asked for, mor re- 
ceived, as a point of fact, privileged treat- 
ment for veteráns. All that ever was asked 
of a grateful Nation was an opportunity 
for the returning serviceman to rehabilitate 
and reestablish himself in ciyillan life. This 
was done through hospitalization, subsidized 
college training, veteran guaranteed mort- 
gages, etc. These measures were part of a 
planned program to put the ex-GI back, at 
least in part, on an even plane with his 
civilian counterpart. This goes for the vet- 
eran who spent his time on the front line, 
as well as those “10 veterans who served 
far behind the line.” 

We further recognize that there are those 
who would abuse the benefits given to yet- 
erans. We neither condone this action nor 
expect to be held responsible for it. It 
should be remembered that although veter- 
ans organizations pioneered the whole pro- 
gram of veteruns benefits, membership in a 
yeterans organization is not a prerequisite 
to particlpate in all veterans benefits. 

Contrast this sharply to the 30 days a 
worker bas to joln a union or be barred 
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from all benefits of employment in that 
industry. We certainly would never want 
this restriction, however, it should be borne 
in mind before so many free swings are 
taken at veterans organizations. Actually, 
veterans benefits are only one phase of the 
program of the VFW. The principles and 
objectives upon which the VFW is founded 
are both patriotic and fraternal, However. 
first and foremost, the VFW epitomizes 
“Love of Country and Devotion thereto,” 
and that Is why your editorial was sọ dis- 
tasteful. The editorial not only showed a 
complete lack of understanding of the func- 
tions of a veterans organization, but the 
editorial itself, contained at least a half 
dozen distortions, This the VFW considers’ 
unpardonable by a vehicle representing itself 
as a responsible segment of the press. 
Jack KLUGER, 
Nassau County Commander, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


State Department Blunders Hart Coal 
Industry 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, with each 
passing week, I become more and more 
concerned with the inefficiency, inepti- 
tude and indifference of the State De- 
partment in deals which ultimately af- 
fect the domestic economy of our Nation. 
It is quite apparent that many of the 
persons employed in the State Depart- 
ment either have never taken a course in 
basic economics, or else they have be- 
come so enmeshed in nebulous webs of 
foreign intrigue that they have no time 
to concern themselves with the effect 
which their activities or inactivities may 
have upon the United States of America. 

Several weeks ago, I called attention 
of the House to the fact that France has 
been using foreign-aid dollars to pur- 
chase coal produced by the Soviet Union. 
This fact was called to the attention of 
the State Department which turned a 
deaf ear to the complaints of thousands 
of coal workers in West Virginia and 
throughout the Nation, whose jobs have 
been usurped as a result of these foreign 
giveaway policies. I have protested 
against these policies in the best manner 
I know how by voting against the for- 
eign-aid authorization and appropriation 
bills, and I will continue to fight any 
program which will sacrifice the jobs of 
American workers and destroy our indus- 
tries simply for the purpose of pursuing 
a course which has failed to either win 
us friends or improve the security of 
our Nation. 

At this time I would like to call atten- 
tion of my colleagues to a letter sent on 
August 12, 1958, to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State, Douglas Dillon, by 
that stanch defender of the mining in- 
dustry in America, Mr. Joseph E. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers 
Association. Mr. Moody, in his inimita- 
ble manner excoriates the State Depart- 
ment for its continued inactivity in deal- 
ing with the matters of foreign policy 
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which vitally affect the economy of our 
country and the coal industry in particu- 
Jar. I wholeheartedly endorse Mr, 
Moody’s letter and urge all Members of 
the House to read and subscribe to the 
philosophy espoused therein. 

The letter follows: 


Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. C. DoucLas DILLON, 

Deputy Under Secretary of State, United 
States State Department, Washington, 
D.C, 

Dran Ma. Ditton: I am writing you with 
reference to certain actions and policies of 
the Dopartment which have had a most 
detrimental effect on the maintenance and 
growth of overseas markets for American 
coal. No segment of the domestic coal in- 
dustry depends so greatly on exports for its 
economic health as do the southern fields, 
located in West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
‘Tennessee, and Alabama, which supply ap- 
proximately 85 percent of these shipments. 
The great majority of producers in these 
fields are members of this association. 

Where coal is concerned, the Department 
seems to have abandoned its traditional role 
of fostering United States interests abroad. 
Last year, for example, it raised no question 
when some $4 million was advanced to the 
U. S. S. R.'s Polish satellite for purchase of 
coal-mining machinery, equipment patently 
destined to improve productive capacity so 
that Polish coal could compete even more 
successfully with our coals in the world mar- 
ket. Obviously, and rightly so, if United 
States coal producers were to go to the Gov- 
ernment for ald in purchasing coal machin- 
ery, they would have their requests rejected. 
Yet the funds for Poland came from the 
President’s special fund, which, with the 
Department's guidance, Congress made avall- 
able to him to use to further this country’s 
interests abroad. 

In Argentina, the United States recently 
authorized a $60 million loan for a steel 
plant, and is considering an additional loan 
request of $40 million. Nowhere in the loan 
agreement, negotiated or pending, is there a 
stipulation that the plant should obtain even 
a part of the coal for its operating require- 
ments from the United States. Not only 


that, but Argentina now has a 4-year barter < 


nt to import 2 million tons of Polish 
coal and it is not improbable that Argentina, 
which we supplied with over 1½ million tons 
in 1956, will now turn entirely to the Com- 
munist bloc for its coal. 

These examples of how the State Depart- 
ment's policies are curtailing our foreign 
trade in coal are evident. Not so obvious 
are those instances where countries which 
‘we are alding fall to reciprocate our friend- 
ship and, directly or indirectly, use these 
funds for coal purchases outside the United 
States or even in the Communist bloc. A 

We give substantial ald to Japan and yet 
I understand that recently 12 cargoes of coal 
‘were purchased by the General Services Ad- 
ministration for Japan—financed, of course, 
by American dollars. Eight of the 12 
cargoes were awarded to Australian pro- 
ducers, and only 4 to the United States, 
This, despite the fact that the coal industry 
in our country has had a production de- 
crense this year of approximately 25 per- 
cent—with resulting idle time for coal 


miners and a general recession of all busi- ~ 


ness in coal mining areas, 

A bill to end, or at least moderate, such 
activity was proposed during the current 
aeasion of Congress in the form of the so- 
called Payne amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. This would insure that at least 
50 percent of United States ald funds for 
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procurement of commodities, including coal, 
for foreign use would be spent in the United 
States. The State Department strongly op- 
posed this measure and the amendment 
failed of passage. - 

On June 19 of this year in Brussels, the 
Department and the Atomic Energy Com- 
missfon signed jointly the so-called Euratom 
agreement, which, if implemented, would 
provide many millions of taxpayers’ funds 
to subsidize a gigantic reactor-construction 
program for Europe. 

Since reactor construction and operating 
costs are many times those of conventional 
fuels and electric power station equipment— 
about 10 times those of coal-burning plants 
in this country where reactor techniques are 
probably most advanced—we would not only 
be casting away part of an annual market 
for 40 million tons of American coal, but 
simultaneously levying upon the pockets of 
every taxpayer In the United States to make 
up the losses on this astounding investment. 

Iam taking the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of a letter which I have just sent to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Appro- 
priations Committees detalling the conse- 
quences of such an irrational course. 

The Department's lax attitude where this 
country’s basic and most plentiful fuel is 
concerned, does not end here. In the case 
of residual oil, which is dumped at east 
coast ports, imports now displace more than 
41 million tons of coal annually. These im- 
ports are being dumped by a cartel which 
has been charged by the Justice Department 
with conspiracy to violate the antitrust laws. 
The case still is pending after 5 years. 


The actions which I have mentioned un- 


fortunately lead to the conclusion that the 
Department of State—wittingly or unwit- 
tingly—pursues a calculated policy of indif- 
ference and neglect where the health of 
the coal industry and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers and thelr families depend- 
ent upon it are concerned. Partly as a con- 
sequence, production is down, exports are 
down, and thousands in the industry are 
jobless. This constitutes neglect òf these 
vital national resources when Soviet coal 
production has for the first time exceeded 
our own and the U. S. 8. R. is embarked on 
an energetic eampaign to Incrense its coal 
production 10 percent a year for the next 5 
years. 

From all indications, the State Department 
has been extremely solicitous of the welfare 
of our oll industry. It would be helpful, 
indeed, if the Department also would review 
its coal policies in the light of these repre- 
sentations, 

Specifically again, it can: 

1. Reevalute, in the light of thelr impact 
at home, its policies respecting: (a) Unre- 
stricted loans and grants; (b) residual oll 
imports. 

2. Carefully determine where American aid 
funds are spent, and, whenever possible, en- 
courage a spirit of reciprocity through coal 
purchases in the United States. 

8. Recognizing that Europe is basically a 
coal economy, reevaluate the need for an 
extravagant and self-defeating program such 
as Euratom. 

4. Encourage and be alert to opportunities 
for mutually beneficial barter arrangements 
involving United States coal. 

Iam sure members of the Industry would 
be happy to discuss personally, in detall, 
these recommendations, 

This letter is sent to you on the instruc- 
tions and with the unanimous approval of 
the board of directors of Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association in regular meeting, Au- 
gust 11, 1958. 

Respectfully, 
JosePH E. Moopy, 
President, 
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The Advantage of Lath and Plaster 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, safer, 
better homes are a continuing national 
objective. Many believe that lath and 
plaster offer advantages in safety, ap- 
pearance and wear for interior walls 
and ceilings over so-called dry-wall con- 
struction. 

Recently I received a letter on this 
subject from Joe M. Baker, executive 
director of the National Bureau for 
Lathing and Plastering, Inc., whose or- 
ganization is making a sincere effort to 
educate the American people regarding 
the need for and desirability of better 
quality homes through the use of perma- 
nent and fireproof materials. Because 
of the wide interest in the subject, I in- 
clude his letter in full in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, where his thoughts will 
be available to all of the Members: 

NATIONAL BUREAU For LATHING 
AND PLASTERING, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1958. 
Hon. FRANK C. Osmens, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I personally want to 
take this opportunity to thank you for your 
telegram addressed to us at our annual con- 
vention in Minneapolis, Minn., congratulat- 
ing us on our program to educate the public 
to bulld better homes—homes for the future, 
instead of slums for the future, 

Not only do we have to educate the public 
but it Is going to be necessary to educate 
the Congress and all the Federal agenoies 
that handle construction that there is no 
substitute for any type of building mate- 
riais, especially for genuine lath and plaster. 
Our Government agencies have established a 
minimum specification for interior walls and 
cellings consisting of one-fourth inch ply- 
wood, three-eights inch and/or one-half inch 
drywall, whereas if genuine lath and plaster 
is used it requires three-elghts inch gypsum 
lath plus one-half inch of plaster, resulting 
in a wall and ceiling thickness of seyen- 
eights inches, which is permanent construc- 
tion and is fireproof. Compare seven-eights 
inch of lath and plaster with other mate- 
rials ranging in thickness from one-fourth 
inch to one-half inch and from mensure- 
ments alone, lath and plaster is far out in 
front. 

Our Government agencies gave no consid- 
eration whatsoever to fire protection in pri- 
vate homes on which the mortgage is guar- 
anteed by the FHA, the VA, nor on the 
Capehart housing projects. 

The appalling waste in many human lives 
and general productivity which results from 
substandard housing is the greatest single 
strain upon our national economy. - 

No economy of materials can justify ex 
posure of a child to the terrible hazards of 
fire. No flexibility of bulding use can ex- 
plain the use of inflammable material to & 
parent suffering the anguish of knowing that 
a loved youngster has suddenly and agoniz- 
ingly been forever stilled by searing, spread- 
ing flames, that might have been avoided. 
We call your attention to the fire that oc- 
curred in a Navy housing project in San 
Diego, Calif, Three children lost their lives 
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in this fre. There was another fire at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where three children died as a 
result. There was a slight saving in the 
original bullding cost by using substitute 
materials for walls and ceilings. But, how 
could this saving be compared with the lives 
of these loved ones? 

Plastered walls and cellings are a tried 
and tested builing material which have 
earned 1- to 4-hour fire-resistant ratings 
from. the underwriters laboratories, which 
can be employed th economy to protect 
the lives and health of all occupants—not 
Only of homes but also of schools. 

The last Congress appropriated an extra 
$3,000 per unit to be used in construction 
of Capehart housing to make these projects 
more livable. 

In seyeral instances where there have been 
Sufficient funds to accept the alternate of 
lath and plaster the agencies have falled 
to do so stating that they could not justify 
spending the money just because it was 
appropriated. We contend that the most 
important consideration to be given in the 
construction of these projects first should 
be the protection of those who occupy 
Same; and second, the maintenance costs 
should be taken into consideration. 

We have in our files a letter from the Air 
Force written to one of the United States 
Senators in which he states: 

“Over a period of years experience indi- 
Cates less maintenance and repair costs by 
the use of lath and plaster. Initial hair 
and similar cracks are expected but these 
Are easily and inexpensively patched up by 
Painters at the time the house is redecorated. 
It should be noted that although the use 


' Of drywall has many advantages it is not 


completely trouble free. Settlement of ex- 
terior walls and partitions, or shrinkage of 
lumber, may cause popping of nails at ends 
of panels with resultant cracks at taped 
Joints, Hard usage may also result in panel 
damage requiring complete replacement. 
Repairs of these types of damage require 
expert mechanics whose wages, combined 
with material costs, are more expensive than 
the repair of plaster damage.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Jor M. BAKER, 
Exceutive Director. 


H. R. 8002 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. The enactment of H. R. 
8002 as revised by the Senate will fur- 
nish a needed implement for Federal 
auditing. There has been a tremendous 
demand for a more meticulous check on 
the Federal system of expenditures, mo- 
tivated in large part by the Citizens Com- 
eee for the Hoover Report, The at- 

tude of this group is understandable in 
the light of the huge reserves of unobli- 
gated funds in the pipelines cach year. 
Stan other body amended the original 
ter of proposed legislation in such a 
pied as to bring about these modest revi- 
527705 They inserted permissive language 
Aayan where Congress sees fit it may 
fro orize the transfer of expenditures 
it in One category to another insofar as 
m S deemed feasible. It—the amend- 

ent of the other body—clarifies the in- 
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tended wish of the House legislators that 
contractors be paid promptly for services 
rendered within a fiscal year even if the 
payment is not made technically before 
the close of that fiscal year. Lastly, the 
other ‘body deleted two lines of the bill 
which would have permitted in an ap- 
propriation bill a recision, or reappro- 
priation, on a transfer. 

In effect the bill as returned from the 
other body is substantially the same as 
previously approved by the House by a 
tremendous majority. 

Everything considered, this bill is sim- 
ply permissive legislation and it is en- 
titled to a trial. If it praves too costly 
or ineffective it can be dispensed with 
by the Congress. If it works it will im- 
prove expenditure limitations so that the 
House may control not only obligating 
authority, but continue expenditures as 
it did before it departed from the con- 
tract authority principle. When it did 
that it left the rate and time of expendi- 
ture in the hands of departments and 
agencies, and gave up its control in any 
given year to a balanced budget: 

With the debt ceiling having to be 
lifted to a new high of $288 billion, it 
looks as though a balanced budget is out 
of the question for some years to come. 
But it is a goal devoutly to be wished for 
and eventually attained. 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will have 
a good effect on many citizens who will 
at least realize that Congress is trying 
to be judicious in its bookkeeping. 


Transportation Act of 1958 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, often 
when legislation is being considered by 
the House, dire predictions are made by 
individual Members as to the impact of 
the legislation under discussion. Some- 
times the House is persuaded by these 
predictions and sometimes not. A few 
weeks ago the House had under consid- 
eration the Transportation Act of 1958, 
the so-called railroad assistance bill. 
Just prior to passage I specifically 
warned the Members from the New 
York metropolitan area and a few other 
commuting localities that the bill would 
produce disastrous results. Members of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and some others, scoffed 
at my warnings. The bill passed, how- 
ever, and was signed into law by the 
President on August 12. 

Only one Member of the House, in 


‘addition to myself, saw fit to vote against 


the bill. 

Unfortunately, confirmation of my 
worst fears was not long in coming. 
Practically at dawn, on August 13, the 
day following the President's signing of 
the bill, the New York Central Railroad 
posted abandonment notices announc- 
ing the termination in 30 days of its 
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West Shore ferry service between Wee- 
hawken, N. J., and New York City. 
These notices had obviously been pre- 
pared long in advance, 

Unless the ICC should intervene, on 
September 13, this century-old vital 
transportation link will be entirely 
abandoned under the new section 13A of 
the Transportation Act of 1958. This 
section grants the railroads the power of 
abandonment, after posting notice, and 
at the same time takes away from the 
public and the community any specific 
tights to intervene which may have ex- 
isted prior to the passage of the act. 
The same situation exists with respect to 
Erie Railroad ferry service between New 
York and New Jersey. 

There are a few loosely organized 
commuter groups which are working in 
conjunction with several municipalities; 
the Bergen County, N. J., governing 
body; and the attorney general of New 
Jersey in an effort to prevent the catas- 
trophe which will befall thousands of in- 
nocent people should these facilities be 
abandoned. With what limited re- 
sources are available to them, I am sure 
that every effort will be made to have 
the ICC suspend these abandonments 
while the unfairness and unconstitution- 
ality of these provisions in the Trans- 
portation Act can be established in the 


~ courts. 


In its haste to bail out the railroads, 
Cohgress has ridden rough-shod over the 
future of many of our people. The eco- 
nomic disturbance, possible loss of em- 
ployment, and the major congestion of 
highways, bridges, and tunnels that will 
be ca , is impossible to estimate at 
this time. In the future, it might be 
well for Congress to consider, in this 
connection, individual rights as well as 
the financial needs of the railroads. I 
favor helping the railroads, but it should 
not be done unless those affected are 
given the right to protect themselves. 

The underlying value of every home 
and business in northern New Jersey is 
threatened by these abandonments. 
Every person, community, and county 
in that area should immediately give full 
support to those leading the fight for 
continued rail and ferry service. 

If justice cannot be obtained from the 
ICC or the courts, then Congress must 
amend the act and fully protect these 
innocent citizens. 


Tenth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Republic of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we note to- 
day the 10th 5 of the founding 
of the Republic o rea. 

A fateful and eventual 10 years have 
passed in the life of the Asian republic 
which has been our close friend, and our 
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ally in combat. Starting from truly 
humble beginnings among the destruc- 
tion left by war and long foreign occu- 
pation, this ancient land of honorable 
people hardly had established their goals 
and objectives before they were invaded 
and forced to defend at great cost and 
sacrifice their homes and their liberties. 
They were assisted by many free nations, 
and greatly by the United States, for 

the sinister force which threatened their 
independence was the same one that 
threatens the liberties of freemen every- 
where. 

After the end of the fighting, the Ko- 
rean people again turned to the tasks of 
developing a country which, although 
without great wealth, does have many 
resources. Not the least of these re- 
sources is the spirit of the people and a 
determination to find their own way and 
be accountable only to their own na- 
tional conscience. 
~ My interest in the progress of Korea 
is more than casual. I served in mili- 
tary government in Korea from October 
1945 to July 1946 when this brave coun- 
try was attempting to formulate an eco- 
nomic and governmental stability that 
would represent their needs and would 
permit them to take their place as a free 
nation among other free nations of the 
world. I have returned to Korea several 
times since then so that I am able to at- 
test to the steady progress that they are 
making. In this country I am one of 
the directors of the American-Korean 
Foundation. 

They are making progress. They live 
still in the shadow of the evil which al- 
most engulfed them. We may find it 
difficult to fully understand them at 
times, for our Nation, even in its strug- 
gling years, did not know the kind of 
hazards which have beset Korea in the 
last decade. 

We can take pride in their accomplish- 
ments, for they have demonstrated the 
type of national feeling which turns peo- 
ple to the moral dedication and objec- 
tives which free people share. Their 
ultimate victory will be, in part, our vie- 
tory for we both seek honorable peace 
based on the freedom and dignity of man. 


Money Grows on Our Hardwood Trees, 
Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS - 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MATTHEWS, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from a recent issue of the Florida 
Times-Union, Jacksonville, Fla., which 
points out the growth of industries re- 
lating to our forest resources. 

I am particularly delighted that as 
pointed out in this article we are having 
a furniture factory move to Live Oak, 
Fla., which is one of the splendid com- 
munities in my Eighth Congressional 
District. The editorial follows: 
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Money Grows on Our HARDWOOD TREES, Too 


The forthcoming opening of a furniture 
factory in Live Oak directs our attention 
to another aspect of our forest resources— 
hardwoods. 

Because of the work of the Georgian, Dr. 
Charles Herty, and others, regional prosper- 
ity has been advanced through utilization 
of southern pines. The burgeoning paper 
and pulp industry here in Jacksonville, the 
State and South attests to the economic ac- 
tivity this development has brought. 

But softwoods represent only part of the 
potential that the South has tn its wood- 
lands. More and more there are signs that 
we are waking up to the value of our neg- 
lected hardwoods, The experts have been 
emphasizing the value of hardwoods for 
some time, and the sugestion has been made 


that Florida again investigate the feasibil-~ 


ity of growing one of the most valuable 
hardwoods of all, mahogany. 

The migration of the furniture Industry 
to the South has been a spur to hardwood 
culture. By the reverse token, development 
of hardwoods will help to expand furniture 
making in the region. 

The national center of furniture manu- 
facturing has long since shifted from Grand 
Rapids, Mich. to North Carolina, and from 
there, it is fanning out over the South. It 
has been a boon to the economy, for in 
many instances small operations have con- 
tinued to grow, while spawning satellite in- 
dustries in surrounding areas. 

Location of a furniture plant at Live Oak 
is welcome on many counts. It helps to 
pioneer the way in the State for another in- 
dustry. Furniture making is not done on 
any sizable scaie in the State, but there is 
no reason why it should be that way. 

This sign of diversificatiton of the econ- 
omy in north Florida bodes well too for the 
increased job opportunity it represents to 
the people of our area. Portions of the 
northern section of our State are deficit 
areas from the standpoint of population. 
One of the ways to check this condition is to 
offer new employment, 

Work requiring skilled labor is always de- 
sirable; for the future of the State and 
South does not lie in the direction of cheap 
exploited labor, but in an intelligent and 
industrious working force. 

The Live Oak venture bears watching and 
following up, for it symbolizes a new hori- 
zon for the area and State. 


Conversion of Sea Water to Potable Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, water ex- 
perts have pointed out repeatedly over 
the last few years that many areas of 
our country face a critical, even perilous 
situation if the water table continues to 
decline. Already water in certain places 
in the great State of California is being 
transported from a source hundreds of 
miles away, at considerable expense to 
the consumers. Were it not for the Colo- 
rado River, for example, large cities in 
California would be in a most trying 
situation. 

The development of a mechanism to 
transform sea water into potable water 
has long since been successfully achieved. 
Fighting ships of large size, certain island 
possessions of the United States, and 
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hotels on such islands as Bermuda are 
already equipped with devices which are 
successfully converting sea watér into 
drinking water. 

The writer recently witnessed a dem- 
onstration in the State of Connecticut 
where thousands of gallons of drinking 
water were made from salt water suc- 
cessfully and economically. A Bermuda 
hotel is now being equipped with a simi- 
lar installation at a cost not prohibitive 
to its management. 

The major problem today is to devise 
a method of producing large quantities 
of potable water from sea water or 
brackish water—as found in certain 
parts of the Southwest in natural under- 
ground storage—at a cost in keeping with 
a community's ability to pay for it. 

Most processes—and there are a num- 
ber of them—resort to heat as the moti- 
vating factor in conversion, and heat, 
whether generated electrically or by coal 
or oil, is expensive. The introduction of 
atomic energy into the process of conver- 
sion may soon come about. Another pos- 
sibility is that the powerplants of littor- 
ally situated cities will be transformed 
for the dual purpose of supplying not 
only electric power for the community 
but even for the transformation of sea 
water or brackish water into potable 
water in vast quantities. This, of course, 
will be an answer to the problem facing 
many communities. 

Whether the sea water or brackish 
water is converted into drinking water by 
means of radiation, membrane filter— 
osmosis—distillation, or any other way, 
the problem of cost is the paramount 
one. But success in the effort is neces- 
sary if hundreds of thriving communities 
are not to be changed into tombstone 
cities. People will have to remove them- 
selves to areas where water is plentiful. 

The chances of success have been 
multiplied many times by the passage by 
the House of Senate Joint Resolution 135 
on August 12—passed Senate June 10. 
This joint resolution provides for the es- 
tablishment of no less than five water 
demonstration plants designed to dis- 
cover the most feasible and economic 
means of attaining the aforementioned 
objective. Once we find a means of sup- 
plying unlimited quantities of drinking 
water from the sea or from underground 
brackish deposits, man the world over 
will sleep better content in the knowledge 
that one of the basic necessities of life 
is always within his reach. 

The House, as well as the other body, 
is to be commended for the swift enact- 
ment of a most important piece of 
legislation. 


Thoughts as Adjournment Nears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 
Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us are feeling the pressure of these 
crucial days of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. We have suffered many losses, 
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physically, and a number of our able 
colleagues are withdrawing to pursue 
other activities. Adjournment for some 
can be considered as graduation and for 
others of us, only a change until a new 
curriculum begins. 

I would like to express my sincere good 
wishes to all of my colleagues and in par- 
ticular to my colleagues from Illinois. I 
hope that between now and the time 
Congress reconvenes in January 1959, 
you will each enjoy good health, strength, 
and success. I extend this wish regard- 
less of party and may each of us who 
desires to be returned to Congress be 

successful on November 4. 

The purpose of our being here in this 
great legislative body is to serve the in- 
terests and the well-being of our Nation 

and more specifically, the people whom 
we represent, to the very best and full- 
est of our ability. We sought the office 
and we must assume the responsibility 
_ Willingly. I consider it a privilege to rep- 
resent the Third District of Illinois. 

Many of us disazree as to what is best 
for our country and our constituents. 
We may differ as to what is the best way 
to accomplish our purpose. The impor- 
tant element is not our differences as 
men or as parties but our unity in de- 
Siring that, as our loyal and able minor- 
ity leader, JOE MARTIN, says, America 
should come first.” 

As long as the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate lend themselves to 
the privilege of free speech, only found 

- 80 abundantly in the Halls of Congress, 
I believe our Nation may well earn the 
distinction as being the only nation gov- 
erned by men able to survive the myriad 
attacks against her, both from without 
but more lamentably, the attacks from 
within. To our children and grand- 
children, let us bequeath not a spectral 

America but a vibrant America. 

I am deeply appreciative of the fol- 
lowing letter which our minority leader 
Sent me: 

Orrick oF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C, August 11, 1958. 
Hon. Emmer F. BYRNE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Exmer: Congress is about to ad- 
Journ, and I cannot let you go home without 
expressing my appreciation of your personal 
loyalty as well as your support of a legisla- 
tive. program that is full of outstanding 
achievements. 

Although we Republicans were in a minor- 
ity of 30, we were the driving force that 
brought about most of the program of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. We were stalwart sup- 
Porters of his splendid efforts to maintain 
Peace, and we rigorously supported his 
Measures to stimulate the business recovery 
which is now apparent. We were able to de- 
fent some fantastic spending schemes. If 
we had not been successful, the country 
Would now be headed toward disastrous in- 
fintion and possible bankruptcy. The coun- 
try has profited from your judgment and 
courageous service, 

I do hops you will be succéssful in your 
Tall campaign and with additional recruits 
return to help solve these momentous prob- 
lems that are ahead. As a capable, tested 
legislator you deserve the support of your 
district regardless of party affiliation. 
America should come first. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Josera W. MARTIN, Jr. 
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Slums Are a Luxury We Cannot Afford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr, VANIK, Mr. Speaker, in the 
greater Cleveland community, Mr. Oscar 
H. Steiner, one of the most vigorous and 
enthusiastic builders of private low-cost 
housing, has made the clearing of Cleve- 
land slums an almost personal crusade. 
His devotion and his untiring energy in 
this cause have made him an authority 
on this subject. 

I want to submit to the consideration 
of my colleagues an article which he sub- 
mitted in the Reporter magazine for 
November 14, 1957, entitled “Slums Are 
a Luxury We Cannot Afford”: 

CLEVELAND.—Fred and Mildred Hurns were 
very special sidewalk superintendents when 
they stood at the corner of East 35th Street 
and Scovill Avenue here not long ago and 
watched bricklayers at work on a 283-apart- 
ment development. Along with hundreds 
of other Negro families, the Hurnses were 
displaced 2 years ago from this same area 
by a slum-clearance project. But their visit 
had. not been prompted by any nostalgia 
for thelr old neighborhood. They had come, 
with their four children, to check on the 
new apartment they will soon be moving 
into. Furthermore, they will take up resi- 


dence in one of the modern fireproof apart- . 


ments not as renters but as owners. 

Because I am the head of the building 
firm that 1s putting up the Longwood de- 
velopmént into which the Hurns family will 
move, what follows may sound presumptu- 
ous. But I honestly believe that the proj- 
ect, small as it is, has real significance for 
all communities that want to do something 
about their slums. 

All too often slums are cleared with public 
funds and then the former residents are 
forced into other slum areas by the exces- 
sive rents of the new development. It hurts 
me every time I hear of a huge apartment 
development with rents of 625 to 640 and 
more per room going up in a former slum 
section. Unless something is done to help 
people like the Hurnses, the troubles that 
affiict the heart of almost all of our large 
cities will increase rather than diminish. 

The Hurns family has been making month- 
ly deposits during construction toward the 
downpayment for thelr new home. When 
their two-bedroom apartment is ready and 
they move in, they will have paid $500 down. 
(Sure, they U be cramped for space by ideal 
standards, but they'll be less crowded than 
they were before or than they would be in 
another slum.) Their monthly payments 
covering interest, amortization, taxes, insur- 
ance, and all exterior repairs and services, in- 
cluding lawnmowing and snow removal, will 
be $81.50. Other families are saving toward 
or have made downpayments of 6750 for 
three-bedroom units in Longwood on which 
their total monthly payments will be any- 
where from $85.50 to $91.50, depending on the 
size of the rooms. These are bargain-base- 
ment prices in Cleveland, where construction 
costs are high. Two other firms are working 
in Longwood on more conventional rental 
projects, and this is progress too. But I 
think it is interesting that those who are 
paying for their own apartments will be pay- 
ing substantially less than those who rent. 

We learned from an earlier project that 
the average family income of a purchase 18 
$4,100 a year, only about $700 below the 
national median and a thousand dollars un- 
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der the median for city dwellers. And yet 
after years of living in deteriorated, jam- 
packed slums most of the had 
almost given up hope of ever renting, let 
alone owning a decent home of their own. 
We have experienced practically no turn- 
over; even more, there are no delinquencies, 

Two years ago the city of Cleveland, with 
the help of a Federal grant of miore than 
$2 million, bought for demolition the tat- 
tered tenement the Hurnses had lived in on 
East 35th Street. The houses In the neigh- 
borhood were predominantly frame, and 
most of them hadn't been painted in years. 
Maintenance consisted of patches on patches. 
Originally single- and double-occupancy 
houses, they had practically all been con- 
verted to multifamily occupancy—some with 
families of 6 or 8 persons living in a single 
room and sharing bath and kitchen facili- 
ties. The Hurnses paid $15 a week for 3 
rooms. Some families paid more, some 
slightly less, but the rates were almost uni- 
formly exorbitant, although not at all 
shocking to anyone who is in any way fä- 
miliar with the economics of Negro slum 
property. b 

HOW TO MAKE SLUMS 

Along with a sizable number of the 
1,200 families who once lived in the sec- 
tion, the Hurnses were relocated into the 
Cleveland Hough neighborhood. There they 
had to double up again in a house in an 
area that is already caught in a familiar 
pattern: overcrowding, heavy wear and tear 
on already neglected bulldings, climbing 
rents, growing crime and delinquency, an 
increasing tax burden on the - entire city 
in short, new slums while the old were be- 
ing cleared. The police call this area the 
Jungle. 

The rapid growth of new slums means 
that Cleveland and Cities like it are getting 
nowhere fast in a desperate race that will 
exhaust the earnest dreams of the planners 
and the bright hopes of the city adminis- 
tration. 

Of the 61.5 billion industrial expansion 
enjoyed by the Cleveland metropolitan area 
in the postwar years, $1 billion worth has 
been located in the suburban municipalities. 
Most of the new houses have also been built 
outside the city limits. 

As the tax base in the center of the city 
levels off in relation to that in the rising 
suburbs, Cleveland's housekeeping prob- 
jJems—health, police, and welfsare—show no 
corresponding reduction. 

No one can say that we Clevelanders 
haven't had plenty of warning about how 
expensive slums can be for a city to go on 
tolerating. Back in 1934, Father Robert B. 
Navin, now Monsignor Navin, president of 
St. John College in Cleveland, completed a 
study of a $33-acre section of the city that 
included the present Longwood project site. 
Father Navin discovered that direct cost of 
maintaining the section—in city, county, 
and school services, in private and public 
health and welfare spending—was $2 mil- 
lion, against a potential real estate tax reve- 
nue of $225,000. He observed that the in- 
clusion of a few items of administrative 
overhead would haye made the deficit 10 
times the tax return, 

The social deficit, which also costs money, 
was found to be even more disproportionate. 
A section comprising 2.5 percent of the city’s 
population and 0.73 percent of the land area 
boasted 21 percent of the murders, 8 percent 
of the juvenile delinquency, 26 percent of 
the vice resorts, 10 percent of the illegitl- 
mate births, and 12 percent of the tubercu- 
losis deaths: : 

The years since Father Navin made his 
survey have increased the costs of municipal 
services without solving any of the social 
problems, so that even in a period of rela- 
tively full employment and prosperity, slum 
areas constitute a severe drain on the city’s 
resources. When the city administration 
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went to Cleveland's voters with a $7-million 
urban-redevelopment bond issue in 1953, it 
could argue accurately that the Longwood 
section represented an annual loss of more 
than $200,000. 

Some simple arithmetic shows how good 
an investment Longwood will be. It cost $3 
million to buy and clear the project area, 
Resale of the land to builders brought $450,- 
000, leaving a net cost of slightly over $2.5 
million to the city and Federal Government. 
But the new apartments and shopping cen- 
ter will so enhance the tax returns from the 
section that the city will get its share of the 
costs back in 9 years. Hard figures like 
these as well as humanitarian motives con- 
vinced the business and industrial leaders 
of Cleveland that they should support the 
city’s renewal efforts. This they are doing 
through the nationally recognized Cleveland 
Development Foundation. 

Nearly 100 Cleveland companies sub- 
scribed $2 million to provide the founda- 
tion with a revolving fund to expedite al- 
most every phase of Cleveland’s redevelop- 
ment. Part of the money has been or is 
being used now as loans to the city and 
Private builders to get specific projects un- 
derway. The list of officers and trustees of 
this organization includes many of Oleve- 
land's industrial and commercial leaders. 
Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze and Renewal 
Director James M. Lister have repeatedly 
paid tribute to the foundation's help in get- 
ting programs started. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


Whenever I begin to feel complacent about 
what we are accomplishing for the Hurnses 
and families like them, I have only to climb 
into my car and drive up and down the 
broken streets of the neighborhoods adjoin- 
ing the Longwood building sites. In half an 
hour, the proper—and . bitter—perspective 
is restored. What we have done, what we 
are doing, is only a pinprick compared to the 
major surgery needed. 

The majority of inhabitants of Cleveland's 
slum areas are Negroes. The Cleveland Com- 
munity Relations Board issued a report a 
Tew years ago showing that only 500 of the 
140,000 private dwelling units built in the 
Greater Cleveland area since the war had 
been available for rent or purchase by Negro 
families. What this has meant, of course, is 
that colored families, regardiess of economic 
status, have been for the most part confined 
to the oldest and most rundown sections of 
the city. The Negro problem.“ which helps 
create slums in the first place by overcrowd- 
ing open neighborhoods, makes slum elimi- 
nation all the more difficult. 

Restrictive real-estate practices of builders, 
brokers, and lenders, echoing the sentiments 
of white neighbors, have made it almost im- 
possible to obtain tracts of vacant land in 
the outlying sections of Cleveland or across 
municipal boundaries into the suburbs on 
which to build single home or apartment de- 
velopments with open occupancy. Wider 
realization of the economic consequences of 
prejudice—the cost of maintaining slums, 
Tor instance—may help hasten the day when 
integrated housing ts more than a church- 
sponsored social experiment. 

Cleveland and other industrial cities should 
certainly review their extensive landholdings 
with an eye to making some vacant sites 
available for open housing, When the city 
of Cleveland was eager to attract the 1959 
Pan-American Games it quickly produced 
land for a stadium, parking fields, and tem- 
porary housing facilities for the athletes. 
Why couldn't the same areas be made avail- 
able for housing the slum DP's? 


The need everywhere is for low-cost houses. 
The spectacular boom in the postwar years 
produced a tremendous amount of housing 
for families who could afford to pay $15,000 
or more—familles, in other words, with an 
annual income of $7,000 or more, It is safer 
and more profitable for a contractor to build 
and sell a $35,000 home than one selling for 
$8,000 or $10,000. But the supply of homes 
in the upper bracket has come within hal- 
Ing distance of the demand. In fact, you can 
say now that the prospective buyer has a 
very good choice. 

But the building boom didn’t help the 
average industrial worker. Accurate figures 
for the income of Cleveland families show 
that 60 percent of the families are in the 
$3,600 to $5,000 per year range—too high for 
public housing under Ohio’s income limita- 
tions, and too low for the private units that 
have been built. 

This income group, which includes so many 
of the slum DP's, cannot afford to pay more 
than $85 to $95 a month in rent or monthly 
Payments on a mortgage. Some of them, in 
desperation, are paying more than 1 week's 
take-home pay in rent, but in the long run 
they are bound to find they have been led 
up a blind alley. The old rule of thumb that 
no more than 20 to 25 percent of income 
should go for shelter still holds true. 

In building apartments to rent or sell in 
the $65 to $95 range there are all sorts of 
problems, not the least of which is tight 
money. If mortgage-interest rates climb 1 
percent, as they did between our first and 
second redevelopment projects, the pur- 
chaser's monthly payment jumps nearly $5— 
more than 8 percent—on an $8,500 mortgage. 
In addition, costs of material and labor keep 
increasing, and the average industrial work- 
er's pay shows no sign of catching up. 

One place where relief would seem en- 
tirely possible—and logical—is in land costs. 
Instead of charging $14,000 per acre for the 
Longwood site, why couldn’t the city of 
Cleveland have deeded the land for $1, mak- 
ing sure that the savings would be passed 
on to the purchasers of the new units? It 
would have meant an immediate reduction 
in monthly payments of more than 83. As 
in the case of interest rates, the amount can 
be substantial for the family budgets we're 
talking about, 

The increased writeoff on the land would 
help bridge the wide gap between public 
housing, which must be almost completely 
subsidized, and conventional private housing, 
which only those with incomes of $7,000 or 
more can afford. It's not as if the city would 
simply be giving away money it could never 
hope to see again; the time required for it 
to recover its capital outlay in tax returns 
would merely be slightly lengthened. 

There's nothing radical about such a pro- 
posal. In many parts of the country, com- 
munities are providing free factory sites and 
sometimes even building free factories to. 
promote industrial developments. The same 
philosophy of enlightened self-interest could 
well be applied to the housing crisis, 

Slums are not only the shame of our 
cities in aesthetic and moral terms; they are 
also outrageously expensive, 

Ninety-three percent of the shabby dwell- 
ing units in the razed slums of the\Long- 
wood section were owned by absentee land- 
lords, When the Hurnses and the other fam- 
ilies move into the new apartments, a large 
degree of homeownership will be restored to 
the neighborhood. 

I feel very strongly that resident owner- 


ship ts the best possible guaranty against 
community deterioration. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress a speech and statement by Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, the founder of the 
Townsend Club movement and great 
champion for decent and adequate pen- 
sions for our elderly citizens. 

Whatever one may think about the so- 
called Townsend Plan, there may be no 
doubt that Dr. Francis Townsend has 
been a constructive force in American 
economic life. He speaks out day after 
day for social justice for our elderly 
citizens. This statement is particularly 
timely as the Senate considers improve- 
ments in our social security system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Dr. Francis E. TOWNSEND SPEAKS 


I have just read an article in which the 
author expresses his belief that the findings 
of science will eventually bring about great 
revolutionary changes that will transform 
the world’s social structure into a virtual 
heaven on earth. 

I doubt very much that scientists acting 
alone can ever master the illnesses of the 
world. They can tell the world how to act, 
but they still have the apathy to overcome 
that afflicts the great masses of people who 
are ignorant and unable to think for them- 
selves. These people, who need help most, 
cannot be reached with scientific advice. 
They are affiicted with a malady that is too 
deep-seated and too longstanding to be 
reached by scientific facts alone. 

There is a worldwide sickness afflioting the 
human race today which is epidemic in 
character and which has been cursing the 
world since the dawn of civilization. Like 
all other men who have had medical train- 
ing, I no sooner see a case of sickness that 
I do not want to make a diagnosis and, if 
possible, suggest the needed remedy. Hav- 
ing observed this world sickness, and having 
seen it in every part of the globe that I have 
visited, I have done a great deal of thinking 
about how to combat it and check its vi- 
clous spread throughout the world. This, 
I have concluded, can never be done through 
the discoveries of new medicines. I believe 
here is a case of such urgency and need that 
the world dare not wait for the slow and 
tedious experimentation that scientists re- 
quire before curative agencies can be de- 
pended upon. This world sickness is spread- 
ing so rapidly, and its ravages upon human- 
ity have become so terrifying, that nothing 
but the application of sound commonsense 
and immediate action will be able to slow it 
down. 

Yes, you have guessed it; the malady I 
refer to is poverty. It would seem that a 
sickness so widespread would attract the at- 
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tention of the world’s greatest thinkers, but 
It seems that familiarity with poverty cre- 
ates an indifference toward it, and little or 
nothing has been done. 

What a strange and ‘fearful indictment is 
hurled at our cherished institutions, our 
achools, our churches, our colleges, and even 
our national Government itself, for their 
apathetic attitude toward this greatest curse 
that has ever afflicted the human race. 

This indifferent attitude toward a rapidly- 
growing, worldwide affliction is carrying with 
it the threat of a revolution that is so dread- 
ful that those of us who cherish our present 
social achievements are becoming truly 
alarmed they may all have to be thrown into 
the discard. This danger comes home to us 
when we stop to think of the magnitude of 
the impending disaster. 

Probably two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation can be classified as desperately poor. 
Until recently it has been accepted as an 
act of Providence that poverty was ordained 
as the lot of most mortals; only since the 
dawn of a spirit of democracy, growing out 
of oppression, has it been possible for man- 
kind to break away from tradition and strike 
out for self-improvement in an independent 
way. 

Here in the new world where men first 
found freedom to use their brains inde- 
pendently and increase their abllity to pro- 
duce new ways of creating wealth, the 
greatest revolution in all the world's history 
has been brought about, The tremendous 
discovery that there was no limit to our 
ability to create wealth has brought with it 
many new problems which clamor for solu- 
tion. In these United States alone the prob- 
lem of what to do with our new-found 
wealth is a problem of worldwide import. 

Wealth that has been created but cannot 
be sold is almost as dangerous and baffling 
as poverty itself. Man's ingenuity and in- 
ventlveness have run ahead of the Nation's 
ability to buy and consume. At first glance 
it seems so simple a problem could easily 
be solved—just give away our excesses of 
such goods as we cannot use, through our 
home market, But we find there are markets 
abroad as well as here at home, and the peo- 
ple who run those markets object to our 
dumping our surpluses on them; it shuts 
down on thetr profits and disrupts their 
markets, and they say; “Keep your stuff at 
home; we cannot buy it and we will not have 
it dumped at our doorstep.” 

So here we are, we Americans, with a world 
of wealth-creating ability, doomed to restrict 
our production of wealth to the minimum 
and let factories and farms lie idle and un- 
employment increase and plague us. 

Does it not seom strange that our national 
thinkers have not given consideration to the 
matter of incressing our home consuming 
ability by mnking us all better customers of 
our fast-growing volume of wealth? 

In our national population there are at 
present some 20 millions of adult citizens 
who can be classed as paupers or semi- 
paupers, Their consuming ability is re- 
stricted to a bare uèvelthood because of one 
thing—lIack of ability to buy. Their money 
supply has dried up, 

Who are these people? The old, the sick, 
tho crippled, the blind and all others who 
have met with afflictions that have incapaci- 
tated them for making a living. How fool- 


ish of us who are blessed with strength and - 


good health to impose a burden upon our- 
selves by condemning these afflicted ones to 
& life of deprivation. It entails a tremen- 
dous cost upon the producers of our Nation 
to maintain 20 millions of human derelicts 
on a bare subsistence plane of living. 

Why in the world do we not devise n way 
‘whereby these unproductive ones can be, 
come, at least, good customers? Customers 
are just as important to industry as working 
Producers; all we would have to do- to con- 
vert these burdened and burdensome people 
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into useful citizens would be to see that 
they were Mberally supplied with money; 
they would put that money to work pur- 
chasing great quantities of the wealth of 
things that are now surpluses. 
It these deprived millions were to receive 
regular monthly annuities in sufficient 
amounts to permit them to live comfortably, 
and without anxiety and worry, they would 
soon establish a dependable flow of money 
throughout the channels of trade, and no 
such thing as a depression, or recession could 
become possible. Thus we could insure our 
Nation a constantly growing prosperity that 
would be proof against hard times. 

Well, if we had for our Nation proof 
against hard times and depressions, that 
would constitute insurance for the free en- 
terprise, capitalistic system of ours, would 
it not? And that brings us to the impor- 
tant theme of why we so badly need a na- 
tional insurance system of money circulation 
that cannot be disrupted under any national 
or international conditions: If that kind of 
insurance can be made available to our Na- 
tion, it can shortly be made avaliable to 
all others, when we make it clear to them 
how we have done it, 

How to insure the nonexistence of pov- 
erty throughout the world is the most im- 
portant and pressing problem facing the 
modern world; it is the biggest, most hu- 
mane and benevolent undertaking that hu- 
manity can be called upon to undertake. 
It must be accomplished within the next 
few years or the possibility of its accom- 
plishment will have been lost forever. A 
great revolution of the underprivileged peo- 
ple of the world is forming, and it is being 
fanned into flames by the advocates of com- 
munism. 

Communist leaders are to be found in 
every country today preaching to the poor 
and helpless that their deliverance is at 
hand; that if they embrace communism their 
days of suffering will be over. The chroni- 
cally poor are swallowing this doctrine 
through their ears; they are saying to them- 
selves: “These promises sound good to us, 
even though they are only half true, Any- 
thing—any change, is better than what we 
have to endure now.” 

So. here in the United States, let us set 
up a system of insurance that will cover all 
American citizens and forever eliminate 
poverty from our country and demonstrate 
to other nations that we stand ready to help 
them do likewise. 

A way of establishing and maintaining 
such an insurance has been before our Na- 
tion's lawmaking body for more than 20 
years; unfortunately there are none so blind 
as those who will not see. 

But extreme pressure is being put upon our 
lawmaking body from many directions. Our 
burden of poverty is growing very rapidly. 
It is causing a rapid increase of crime; it 
fosters ignorance and neglects disease; it 
crentes n fertile field for the growth of that 
odious thing we call communism. All these 
enemies of progress and prosperity can be 
mastered here in the United States. We 
know there is no limit to our ability to 
create wealth. A just distribution of our 
wealth has become a must ff we are to avert 
national and international disaster. 

Let us not despair. There Is great promise 
that in the very near future our legislative 
bill for the establishment of national insur- 

-ance will win. Social forces all over the 
world are putting pressure upon our law- 
makers, and the whole world is looking to 
the United States for a way out of its dim- 
culties. 

Let us remember that God helps those who 
help themselves. Let us all become indi- 
vidual missionaries for our country and for 
ourselves, and see that our neighbors are 
made acquainted with the importance of 
insuring that poverty shall no longer curse 
our Nation with its bitter blight. 
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Commendation of Senator Fulbright of 
Arkansas by Milwaukee Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand an excellent editorial 
from one of the Nation’s great news- 
papers, the Milwaukee Journal. It is a 
commendation of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRICHT] for the superb 
speech he made the other day. I wish 
to read merely the last paragraph: 

Mostly, FULBRIGHT’s was an honest picture 
of where we are, and a cogent, fervent plea 
to Americans of both parties to break away 
from our present “inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected” foreign policy and try to 
develop “a set of coherent, realistic, well- 
thought-out objectives and feasible policies 
to attain them.” 


Mr, President, approval by the Milwau- 
kee Journal is given only after the great- 
est consideration. It is a commendation 
which is something to be proud of. I 
congratulate the Senator from Arkansas 
on the commendation of this great news- 
paper. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the Apendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Whaat Is Our Foretcn Poticy? 


One of the most searching comments on 
American foreign policy was made in the 
Senate the other day by FULBRIGHT, of Ar- 
kansas. It was grim, but so are the facts, 

Senator FULBRIGHT said: 

“Only the blindest of optimism would in- 
terpret our international position as a se- 
cure one. The fact is that we are in trouble, 
very deep trouble, regardiess of what hap- 
pens next in the Middle East. 

“Time and again we have drifted until cir- 
cumstances reached an intolerable state, and 
then we have rushed to the brink. This 
time we have even put one foot over the 
brink. 

“This Nation has wallowed in a kind of 
fool's paradise in jolly and supercilious com- 
Placency while elsewhere others of more se- 
rious bent of mind have worked. 

“Are we to admit that we are, as men, 
less capable, less astute than the Russians? 
If that is the case, we had better will the 
world to them without further ado—and our- 
selves along with it. But if we are their 
equals as men, and if the ideologies for 
which we bear witness are superior to theirs, 
then in heaven's name when are we going 
to stop taking refuge in this excuse that they _ 
are responsible for our difficulties? 

“We have cast ourselves indiscriminately 
in the role of defender of the status 
quo. * * * We have found ourselves alined 
against those who would strike at tyranny 
or corruption. We have found ourselves 
alined with landlords who have exploited 
tillers of the soil and with militarists who 
have kept the people in line, 

We have on a grandiose scale provided 
peoples of the underdeveloped nations with 
the weapons of destructive. warfare, and 
bave been miserly in providing them weapons 
to wage war on their own poverty, economis 
ills, and internal weaknesses. 
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“What, really, is our policy in the Middie 
East? Can we live with Arab unity, or can 
we not? Where are we going in the Far 
East? What is our policy? We cannot for- 
ever ignore 600 million people on the main- 
land of China.” 

PousnicnT is second-ranking Democratic 
member of the Senate Forelgn Affairs Com- 
mittee. His statement was not overly parti- 
san, although he did charge bitterly that 
“present leadership of this country, when it 
is not weak and desultory, tends to be im- 
petuous and arbitrary.” He blamed Congress 
for emphasizing military over economie aid. 
He traced Chinese policy back to the Truman 
administration. 

Mostly, Furnatenr's was an honest picture 
of where we are, and a cogent, fervent plea 
to Americans of both parties to break away 
from our present “Inadequate, outmoded, 
and misdirected” foreign policy, and try to 
develop “a set of coherent, realistic, well- 
thought-out objectives and feasible policies 
to attain them.” 


‘Tribute to Admiral Rickover and Com- 
mander Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES 


KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter from 
M. Leitzsey, published in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald of this morning. 

The letter, Mr. President, has to do 
with Admiral Rickover, in connection 
with the development of the Nautilus and 
other submarines, The letter points out 
the great achievement of Comdr. William 
R. Anderson in taking the Nautilus under 
the polar icecap. 

Mr. President, Commander Anderson 
is a native of Waverly, Tenn. We are 
very proud of Commander Anderson. A 
great celebration will be held in his 
hometown in the latter part of this 
month in recognition of what he has 
done. But the people of Tennessee are 
also very proud of Admiral Rickover. 
Admiral Rickover first worked on the 
motor which went into the Nautilus at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. After that was devel- 
oped, Commander Anderson was under 
Admiral Rickover's direction for more 
than a year. 

I agree with the conclusion of the 
letter that Admiral Rickover certainly 
should have been included as one of the 
guests at the White House, and I am 
glad Commander Anderson, when he saw 
the slight which had been visited upon 
Admiral Rickover, immediately went to 
call upon the admiral to pay his respects. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

ADMIRAL Ricxovrn 

It Is altogether fitting and proper to accord 
every honor possible to the handsome and 
heroic Comdr. William R. Anderson, of the 
Nautilus, and certainly he deserves all the 
fanfare he so promptly received. However, it 
is difficult to comprehend the apparent neg- 
Ject shown Admiral Rickover, the so-called 
father of the nuclear Navy, whose brilliant 
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research and deyelopment—and pushing his 
project to completion—made possible Com- 
mander Anderson's wonderful achievement, 

The commander immediately noticed and 
regretted the absence of Admiral Rickover 
and promptly hurried over to his office as 
soon as the ceremonies were over. The filmsy 
explanation that “there had not been room 
enough to crowd everyone in“ was more than 
inadequate; it was ridiculous. 

However, the little man who wasn't there 
was more than conspicuous by his absence, 
and instead of diminishing his fame, it will 
probably bring him greater recognition and 
appreciation by the whole world. 

Surely the White House contains a room 
large enough to include one small, wiry ad- 
miral, although his brainpower couldn't be 
contained in a building larger than the Pen- 
tagon. He deserves the very highest acco- 
lade our country can bestow, and no doubt 
the first to agree would be Commander 
Anderson. 

M. Lerrzser. 

Wasnincron. 


The U. N. Radiation Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS” 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to an 
excellent editorial which appeared in the 
Wednesday, August 13, Minneapolis 
Tribune, entitled The U. N. Radiation 
Report.“ 

The concluding paragraph of the edi- 
torial supports the request that I made 
in the Senate on the date of Tuesday, 
August 12, when I urged that our Gov- 
ernment make a basic policy decision on 
the question of banning further nuclear 
tests if proper safeguards and inspection 
can be agreed upon. 

The editorial gets right to the heart 
of the issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: ; 

Tue U. N. RADIATION Report 


There's nothing fundamentally new in the 
U. N. report on radiation. It concurs in the 
widely held view that, genetically speaking, 
any radiation is bad radiation and is scru- 
pulously scientific in noting that while 
fallout from weapons testing can cause 
leukemia and bone cancer, we dont yet have 
firm evidence as to how many cases of these 
diseases stem from testing and how many 
from natural causes. à 

It calls attention once more to the large 
amount of natural radiation (cosmic rays, 
etc.) which is harmful but which cannot be 
reduced and against which we have no pres- 
ent protection. And it notes that good 
radioactivity—t. e., medical X-rays—also has 
bad side effects. 

The U. N. committee concludes that all 
steps designated to minimize the Irradiation 
of human populations will act to the bene- 
fit cf human health. Such steps include 
the avoidance of unnecessary exposure re- 
sulting from medical, industrial, and other 
procedures for peaceful uses on the one 
hand and the cessation of contamination of 
the environment by explosions of nuclear 
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weapons on the other. The reference to 
nuclear explosions will almost certainly be 
cited by those who oppose weapons tests as 
support for their position. 

Generally, the U. N. study repeats the 
findings of the excellent report made by this 
country's National Academy of Science in 
1956. In that document, in the present 
U. N. report and in future studies, scientists 
can sum up their factual findings as to the 
effects of manmade and natural radloactiv- 
ity. The decision that the manmade has 
exceeded or is about to exceed justifiable 
bounds must be a political decision, 

That decision will not be made simply by 
saying that man’s use of atomic energy— 
whether for weapons, medicine, or peaceful 
atomic power—has some. bad effects and 
therefore must be immediately stopped: 
For almost every advance in human progress 
has been paid for with human suffering and 
even death. The western industrial revolu- 
tion, for example, exacted such a toll in its 
time, and the human costs of contemporary 
industriallzation in underdeveloped nations 
have only been reduced, not eliminated. 

The value of reports like those of the 
U. N. and the National Academy is’ that 
they make it possible for the ultimate polit- 
ical decisions—such as to test or not to 
test—to be made on the most reliable fac- 
tual Information, ~ 


Broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Middle 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 21, this year, there was a broadcast 
over the Mutual Broadcasting network 
by Fulton Lewis, Jr., that is so apropos 
with reference to events of the past few 
weeks, and, for that matter, the last 
few days, that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

BROADCAST BY FULTON LEWIS, JR., JULY 21, 1958 


The Middle East spotlight is beginning to 
switch to the United Nations, tonight, as 
the actual happening of events at the scene 
of the crisis begins to quiet down. There 
have been a few minor skirmishes between 
loyal Lebanese troops and rebels in Beirut, 
but none involving Marines, and some 92 
Americans who were caught In Baghdad by 
the overthrow of the government of King 
Faisal 1 week ago this morning were flown 
out of the country to Ankara, Turkey, in a 
Pan American Airways DC-6-B which the 
State Department chartered for that express 
purpose. 

Despite the fact that they were all in- 
structed not to talk with newsmen or any- 
one else except State Department personnel, 
several are reported to have done so, and 
they sald that everything is quiet in Bagh- 
dad and they didn’t know anything had hap- 
pened till they got aboard the plane. 

That coincides, generally, with scattered 
pickups from other escaping travelers to 
other points, one of whom said that among 
the group of Individuals massacred by 
tommy-gun fire along with the King, the 
Crown Prince, and the Premier in the pal- 
ace courtyard were three forelgn show girls, 
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who were staying in the palace. How they 
happened to be there was not explained, but 
this was a rather expensive weekend in 
Baghdad. One was Canadian, one was 
French, and one was Israeli. : 

Troop movements in the area have pretty 
much stopped. The United States and Brit- 
ain both seem to have moved in all the forces 
they consider necessary to do the job, and 
the entire picture seems to be poised to await 
whatever the next events are that may take 
place, if any. 

To the diplomatic analyst, probably the 
most significant event over the weekend was 
the release by the East German Government 
of the nine Army helicopter prisoners, who 
have been held for weeks in Dresden, after 
being captured by the Russians, when their 
plane ran out of gas and had to land in a 
thunderstorm in East German territory. 

It seems to be generally agreed that this 
release was the dirct result of the American- 
British move-in of Armed Forces into the 
Lebanon-Jordan area, and that it betrays a 
massive apprehension on the part of the 
Soviets. = - 

For weeks. Moscow has been toying with 
that issue—the nine helicopter prisoners— 
amusing itself with a cryptic game of tease, 
so far as we are concerned, cooperating with 
the East German Government—if such it 
could be calied—in a pitch to win de facto 
recognition for that government, as the cost 
of freedom for the prisoners. 

It's an old Russian trick, and it seems to 
amuse the Kremlin leaders to needle West- 
ern powers in such situations, like a cat 
toying with a mouse, 

But came this break in the Middle East, the 
Moscow bosses decided the picture was too 
serious to be taking time out to play, and 
that this might have been one of the things 
that had been played too far, and had trig- 
gered action on the part of the United 
States and Britain—and decided to forget 
it and turn the men back. Those who know 
the Russian ways say unquestionably they 
intended to do so all along, sooner or later, 
but were enjoying the pantomime as long 
as it seemed harmless, 

That coupled with a generally bewildered 
reaction from Moscow so far as diplomatic 
moves are concerned, suggest that the Soviet 
leaders never expected the move-in that sud- 
denly took place, and are floundering around 
trying to figure out what to do about It. 

The one thing they have come up with— 
the demand for an immediate summit con- 
ference to discuss the crisis In the Middle 
East—is not doing very well, thus far. They 
wanted the conference to begin tomorrow 
morning, and the White House announced 
late this afternoon that the President will 
not even have an answer for the note until 
tomorrow at the earliest, and perhaps not 
then. 

A tentative draft of it was turned over to 
the British and the French for study today, 
but nobody seems to be very thyroidal about 
getting it decided and delivered aud the gen- 
eral picture is that we are letting Mr. 
Khrushchev cool his heels in the outer.oflice 
while we take our time. 

This is a beautiful picture for study, in- 
cidentally, because it is a very dramatic set- 
ting of the international chess board. 

Mr. Khrushchev, alcoholic that he is, has 
baited and badgered and ridiculed and chnl- 
lenged like the bully from the gashouse 
gang, and the longer the decent law-abiding 

. citizens of the neighborhood put up with it, 
the more he began to believe his own propa- 
ganda about how strong and tough he is, 
and how big his gang 18. 

But finally, out of a clear sky when he is 
just in the middle of one of his housebreak- 
ings, the lights go on and he is surrounded 
by the cops—it all catches up with him at 
once, and when he begins to take stock of his 
real situation, he begins to realize that that 


huge gang of his consists of victims he and 
his top pals have bullied into submission, 
and then comes the showdown, they not only 
will not come to his rescue and support; 
they would like nothing better than to see 
him clobbered and thrashed within an inch 
of his life. It was all a lot of fun, the 
boasting and the bragging and the stealing 
and the waylaying of smailer boys, as long 
as he was enjoying the immunity that was 
extended to him because of the code of the 
society on which he was preying. They be- 
leve in orderly procedures of accepted law 
and human behavior, and they declined 
therefore, to resort to the methods that he 
wes using against them. 

But now, all that’s over. The camel’s 
back is broken, and they're on the same level 
with him, and the situation is bad, bad, bad. 
And that is the picture that Mr. Khrushchev 
finds in the magic mirror of the Kremlin 
tonight, make no mistake about it. 

Put yourself in his shoes. His only reliable 
allles are two: Mr. Nasser down in Cairo, 
who hasn't got a thing when it comes to 
force; as weak as a newborn kitten, and 
wouldn't last 36 hours, if the British and 
Americans—even leaving out the Israelis— 
were to turn on him. And military experts 
agree that the Israelis could do it by them- 
selves, and would like nothing better, and it 
wouldn’t take them more than 36 hours. 
That's ally No. 1. 

Ally No. 2 is Commiunist China, with two 
sabre-toothed tigers just waiting for the op- 
portunity to pounce, from Formosa on the 
one side and from South Korean on the 
other. And while Mao Tse Tung has lots of 
men. and men who hold life very cheaply, 
they aren't any good in modern warfare, 
unless they have the materials with which to 
fight, and if Mr. Khrushchey is threatened 
from other quarters, he cannot afford to be 
sending any considerable quantity of his war 
materials to Mao Tse Tung. 

And all this while, on his southwest front, 
is a snarling, murderous pack of caged 
wolves, who for 13 bitter years have been 
suppressed under his dictatorship and who 
have demonstrated their determination to 
be free of him, even when they had nothing 
to fight with. What happens when they are 
unleased, and supplied with arms and air 
support and all that goes with it? 

They almost succeeded in Hungary, as Mr. 
Ehrushchev well remembers, and likewise in 
Poland, and we, the stupid Western world, 
following the milktoast counsels of the dip- 
lomats sold them short on those former occa- 
sions and gave them not the first lota of 
help. 

That would not be so this next time. Come 
another outbreak, we would give them sup- 
plies and guns and tanks and the protection 
of our combined alr forces, and this would be 
bad in the extreme. 

Mr. Khrushchev just cannot spread it that 
thin. He is extended, and, through half the 
distance of his lines, he is operating through 
enemy country which hates him and every- 
thing he stands for, and that is tough 
operating. 

Oh. it has been all very easy to put up 
this great front about the family of the pro- 
letariat nations and the glorious people's 
republics of East Germany and Poland and 
Bulgaria and Rumania and Czechoslovakia 
and the rest. While the tanks were in the 
background and his Russian soldiers were 
standing around the periphery of the crowds, 
he could make those statements and nobody 
would challenge them, because nobody dared. 
It was suicide to do so, 

But Mr. Khrushchev and his predecessor, 
Mr. Stalin, weren't fooling anybody with that 
line—unless it was themselves. Feeding it 
to the Russians is one thing. They have 
never known anything but dictatorship and 
degradation, and they are in their homelands, 
at least, and the Russian troops that ore 
everywhere present are their troops, 
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That is not so in Poland and Hungary and 
the rest of these subjugated countries. In 
the first place, they are a people who have 
a culture of their own, in each case; they are 
a people who have known freedom and are 
willing to fight for it again when the oppor- 
tunity arises. They are being occupied by a 
foreign conqueror, and the talk about the 
people’s republics is so much hogwash. 
Gomulka? Kadar? Gottwald? ‘These are 
self-serving pigs, the puppets of a hated 
foreign government, as much hated and 
despised as were the huns of old. 

This is what Mr, Khrushchev sees in the 
mirror tonight, and it is an ominous pic- 
ture, indeed. He dares not move, this way 
or that, for fear the slightest misstep will 
trigger his destruction. 

He turns now to the United Nations—the 
very United Nations he has violated and 
defied and kicked in the teeth and helped to 
render impotent—and hopes that somehow 
there will be some solution in that direction, 

He wants a summit conference—which he 
will not get, not on his terms, He wants to 
discuss the Middle East. There will be no 
summit conference, I am able to inform you 
at this moment, unless eve is dis- 
cussed, as part of the whole evil picture— 
and it will be held, even then, only as a very 
last resort, 

Unhappy man—and let the world gloat over 
that fact, He has had it coming a long time. 


Federal Aid for Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Nation has, I think, only one reasonably 
large daily newspaper which is a per- 
sonal, crusading newspaper, and it is the 
Capital Times of my own home city of 
Madison, Wis. In the great tradition of 
American journalism, it is a militant 
campaigner for liberal democracy in 
every sense of the word. There has re- 
cently been published a typical liberal 
editorial, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, entitled “If Federal Aid is O. K. 
for Business, Why not Business?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Fevenat Ato Is O. K. FOR BUSINESS, 

Wuy Nor EDUCATION? 

The Wisconsin Statee Chamber of Com- 
merce continues to drone away on the dreary 
theme that Federal ald to education will 
menn Federal control of education, 

Actually, as Philleo Nash, candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for lieutenant gov- 
ernor, recently reminded us “Foderal ald to 
education is older than the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Nash pointed out that 2 years before the 
adoption of the Constitution the Continental 
Congress, at the instigation of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, wrote an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory providing 
for free public education and setting aside 
from the public domain sufficient land to 
provide free schools. 

Federal aid is an old and honorable princi- 
ple, which has been continued in various 
forms through the years. Many of our col- 
leges have made permanent improvements 
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trom the funds received under the GI bill of 
rights. 

It has always seemed strange to us, as it 
must to many overburdened property tax- 
payers who are shouldering the increasing 
costs of education, that such groups as the 
chamber of commerce continue to discrimi- 
nate against education and agriculture: 
They have no compunctions about accepting 
Federal aid to highways. Indeed, they are 
among the most passionate lobbyists for more 
Federal highway funds. 

Is the cement that goes into a highway 
any more tainted than that which goes into 
a school? 1 

Nor do we hear them object to Federal aid 
to the shipping lines, the airlines, the news- 
papers and all the other private businesses 
that are subsidized with Federal money. 
Why aren't they concerned about Federal 
control of these recipients of Federal aid? 

Why ts it that only Federal aid to educa- 
tion and Federal aid to agriculture alarm 
these business groups? 


Centennial of the Conflict of 1861-65 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the approach of the centennial of the 
War Between the States quickens in- 
terest in the type of observance which 
is planned. An editorial published in 
one of the great newspapers of the 
South and Southwest very ably discusses 
the trend of the planning to this date. 
There is great interest in my home 
State of Texas in the type of observance 
to be held in the years of the commem- 
oration of the event. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled Nation Will Con- 
duct Centennial Observance of 1861-65 
Conflict,” published in the Houston Post 
of July 28, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Nation WILL CONDUCT CENTENNIAL- OBSERV- 
ANCE OF 1861-65 CONFLICT 

America is preparing to conduct Its most 
lavish historical observance. The years 
1961-65 will mark the 100th anniversary of 
the great Civil War by which this country was 
torn asunder and then welded back together 
more strongly than ever before. 

The national observance will be headed by 
n distinguished American, Maj. Gen. Ulysses 
S. Grant Ul, grandson of the man who took 
Richmond. And it is worthy of note that 
when it came time to select the chairman 
of the Civil War Centennial Commission, an 
agency created by Congress, a Virginian nom- 
inated General Grant and there was unan- 
imous approval, both North and South. 

General Grant has called on all States, re- 
gardless of their status during those fateful 
years, to form State commisslons to co- 
operate in the planning and coofdination of 
the forthcoming centennial observance. 
General Grant said the objective of the com- 
mission Is to make it the greatest pageant in 
our history. He added that the participation 
of all States, whether at the time they were 
States, Territories, or embraced in the 
borders gf another State, is wanted, 
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On most of the major battlefields of the 
Civil War, such as Gettysburg in Pennsyl- 
vania and Vicksburg in Mississippi, there are 
markers and monuments erected by the peo- 
ple of both North and South in honor of their 
sons who fought there. The Lincoln Me- 
mortal in Washington, probably our most 
beautiful national monument, is encircled by 
the names of all of the States. In short, the 
war is over and very few scars remain. The 
war's centennial observance is something in 
which all States can take part with pride. 

A major objective of the observance is the 
collection and safe storage of letters, diaries, 
journals, and other documents of historic 
value concerning the war. People will be 
asked to go through old trunks and storage 
closets to search for such material, 

Texas, a member State of the Confederacy, 
contributed much to the South’s cause. On 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, for instance, 
there are markers which tell the story of the 
heroism of Hood's Texas Brigade. Visitors to 
Gettysburg find it difficult to understand 
how they had the courage to race down a 
steep hill to the bottom of a ravine and 
up on the other side, constantly under Yan- 
kee fire, to drive the Union force out of a 
natural fort, called, appropriately enough, 
Devil's Dam. But they did. 

Texans fought valiantly in other battles 
and the war came to the State in the battles 
of Galveston and Sabine Pass. Indeed, there 
is abundant reason for Texas participation in 
the observance, 


American Foreign Policy in the African 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Governor of Michigan, the 
Honorable G. Mennen Williams, traveled 
into parts of Africa, particularly Liberia 
and Ghana. He has conyeyed some of 
his impressions to the Secretary cf State, 
a copy of which letter he has shared 
with me. 

He also has prepared a statement on 
United States policy in Africa which was 
issued upon his return. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two documents be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. They represent 
an important contribution to the devel- 
opment of American foreign policy in 
the African area. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Aucusr 5, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. s 

My Dear Mn. Secretary: Permit me to ex- 
press my appreciation for the many courte- 
sles extended to me by yourself and by the 
members of your department at home and 
abroad in connection with my recent trip 
to Liberia and Ghana. In everything and on 
every occasion, the department served me 
and my purposes well, 

Specifically, let me say that in Liberia I 
met Richard Jones and his wife. He is a 
most genial person and is working hard to 
fulfill his duties. While I had a very full 
achedule prepared by the Liberians, Mr, 
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Jones had a reception for me and performed 
other incidental services for me. He also 
met me and saw me off and paid other kind 
attentions and courtesies which I much 
appreciated. 

In Ghana I was met by Ambassador Flake, 
who impressed me very favorably as an ex- 
perienced career official who was doing an 
effective job. He was particularly ably as- 
sisted by Peter Rutter, who with his wife not 
only performed services for us beyond the 
call of duty, but who, I had the feeling, had 
a good grasp of African affairs. The Am- 
bassador in hig summing up for me made 
some very interesting points, some of which 
I found difficult to believe, but which on 
independent review I found to be absolutely 
correct. In connection with esome passport 
and travel, the Embassy moved mountains 
and I commend them most highly on their 
efficacy, 

Mr. Secretary, I do not pretend to be a for- 
eign affairs expert, certainly not an expert on 
Africa, but as you may know, I have an in- 
terest in the field and have studied and 
traveled somewhat. 

My own official business in the oncoming 
campaign make it impossible for me to spend 
much time in putting together the kind of 
report I would like to prepare for you. 
Therefore, not to walt until the time when 
I could do it properly, I would like to sub- 
stitute as an addendum hereto a press re- 
lease I issued on my return to the United 
States. 

In addition to this I would like to say that 
I did hear several businessmen and govern- 
ment officials say that the Soviet operations 
are perhaps more vigorous than my press 
release indicated. This leaves me to believe 
ear action on our part is imperative at this 

me. $ 

It was impossible for me to accurately gage 
the importance or prestige of the Pan Afri- 
can racist extremists. However, I strongly 
suspect there is more of this than some of our 
good friends let on, The very convincing and 
erudite Ghana Minister of Education, Mr. 
O. T. Nylander, made an independence day 
speech which showed influences, which may 
have been only political license or which may 
have had deeper significance. While it 
sounds strange for me to say this to you, in 
describing the push for African independ- 
ence, he stated that the African lamb was 
fiercer than its opposition and that the Afri- 
can elephant never forgets, There were other 
occasions when this kind of lgnguage came 
out. Again, I can't say that I could give you 
a sound judgment in this area except to say 
that I think much and careful consideration 
should be given to this kind of thing. 

Finally, it seems to me that real thought 
should be given, if it is not being given, to 
the idea of where America should stand with 
respect to Pan Africanism. It may well be 
to our interest to prevent the volcanization 
of Africa, where the Soviet Union might sow 
confusion and discord. 

Again, Mr. Secretary, I wish to thank you 
for your many kindnesses and apologize for 
the incomplete kind of report this is, but I 
trust you will understand the circumstances. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 


STATEMENT ON UnNtren States PoLicy IN 
Arnica, By Gov. G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, OF 
MICHIGAN 


Governor Willams, arriving at Idlewild 
Airport, N. Y., made the following statement 
based on a 10-day trip to Liberia and Ghana, 
independent countries of Africa. Primary 
purpose of the governor's trip was to attend 
ceremonies marking the 111th anniversary of 
Liberian Independence, at which he was guest 
or honor. 


“ 
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Governor Williams said he found both 
countries very friendly to the United States 
and making democratic progress. 

But,“ he continued, “you don't have to be 
an African expert, which I am not, to see that 
things are getting ready to pop in Africa and 
that the United States has neither a workable 
comprehensive all-African policy nor a par- 
ticularly effective policy for Liberia and 
Ghana. 

“The proposed action for Ghana resulting 
from Nkrumah’s visit is a step in the right 
direction, but this is only a very feeble be- 
ginning. Now is the time to act, when the 
iron is hot and malleable and before it either 
melts and spills over who knows where or 
becomes cold and rigid. Now is the time to 
act, when our friendly relations are at their 
best, and when our action will be most help- 
ful and appreciated. 

“With regard to Liberia, it fs to the self- 
interest of the United States to vigorously 
support and help develop this friendly coun-: 
try. Africa is more than restless with the 
desire for self rule. But this legitimate ambi- 
tion can be distorted into ugly results by 
Overexuberance, or by rampant Nasserism 
and/or latent Communist subversion. Presl- 
dent Tubman, of Liberia, in this maelstrom 
has consistently supported the free West, and 
as senior statesman of the Independent Afri- 
can states, particularly those south of the Sa- 
hara, he has provided progressive and sen- 
sible leadership in the direction of free self- 
determination and world cooperation. 

“Furthermore, whether the United States 
likes It or not, it is a fact that Liberia is 


regarded as a showcase of American democ- 


racy in Africa, and we're not showing at our 
best. The Communists are pointing to the 
lag in Liberia with its close association with 
the United States in comparison with some 
of its neighbors who were or are European 
colonies in an effort to discredit both the 
United States and our free way of life. This 
certainly is an added reason why the United 
States should support the development and 
growth of Liberia.” 

By way of explaining the last statement, 
the Governor pointed out that all Africa 
knows that the United States sent our freed 
Slaves to Liberia, beginning in 1820, encour- 
aged her independence in 1847, kept other 
Nations from exploiting her, used her as a 
Staging base for American planes in World 
War II, and now has important business in- 
terests there. Liberia adopted n constitu- 
tion and system of government based on our 
own, and is generally regarded as following 
the American line. 

While colonial powers were developing 
Africa for their own profit and collaterally 
Providing some education and economic ad- 
vantages for a number of African people, the 
United States more or less left Liberia to 
shift for itself. Without capital and other 
resources, the Liberians ekillfully maintained 
and developed their liberties, but were un- 
able until comparatively recently to exploit 
their economic resources or to bring educa- 
tion to the native peoples. The result of 
this was that in some ways Liberia lags be- 
hind the economic and educational develop- 
Ment of some of her neighbors. 

The Goyernor then continued: “Liberia 


“with some support from the United States 


Government and with the help of American 
business enterprise is hard at work trying to 
Pull itself up by its own bootstraps. It has 
Made commendable strides in establishing a 
System of education not only for its civilized 
Population but also for the indigenous pco- 
ple, some of whom are almost ready to live 
in a modern society but some are not. 
Liberin has built some roads, experimented 
With improved agriculture, encouraged busi- 
ness enterprise, and has built up a cultured 
e 29 leadership that is able but 
ew, g 

“Incidentally, there are many attractive 
opportunities for American businessmen in 
Liberla, Liberia welcomes free enterprise, 
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pursues an open-door policy, gives new busi- 
ness tax concessions, and permits the free 
export of profits from the country. The 
country is rapidly developing not only its 
tree crops but such mineralą as iron, gold, 
and diamonds. 

“President Tubman has said time and 
again that Liberia seeks no gifts, and Liberia 
has sought to pay its loans. Liberia urgently 
needs loans for internal development such as 
roads, power, and communications. Pres- 
ently, the United States has a $23 million 
loan under consideration. Irecommend that 
it be authorized in full. 

“Liberia also needs technical assistance. 
The United States is doing some good work in 
this area but it requires considerable ex- 
pansion. For example, the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Institute is doing a magnificent job in 
practical vocational education, But there 
should be three such institutions at least. 

“In some places American assistance is 
not appreciated. That certainly will not be 
the case in Liberia. Liberia regards the 
United States, some will be surprised to 
know, as her mother- country. President 
Tubman has unabashedly taken our side 
time and again in international matters. It 
is important that this be generously recog- 


nized, because it has been suggested to him 


that Liberia would do better by sitting on 
the fence between the East and West. It 
certainly would not be in the best interests 
of the United States to create the illusion 
that we are more concerned with buying 
the allegiance of waverers than in helping our 
friends and allies.” y, 


The Cherry Growers’ Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, an 
editorial from the Oregonian of August 
13, 1958, has taken a stand in favor of 
the position which I assumed in the Sen- 
ate in opposition to the so-called cherry 
growers’ amendment, that would have 
weakened the Trade Agreements Act. 

The editorial, entitled “Victory for 
Broad View.“ shares my belief that the 
Senate-House conferees acted wisely in 
dropping this amendment, which was 
neither necessary for the welfare of the 
cherry growers nor beneficial to a suc- 
cessful trade program with our allies 
overseas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edl- 
torial from the Oregonian of Portland be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VICTORY FÖR Broad View 

The reciprocal trade bill, which was passed 
by the Senate Monday and which now goes 
to the President for his signature, does not 
contain the so-called cherry growers’ amend- 
ment which Senator Wayne L. Morse, of 
Oregon, put into the Senate bill as originally 
passed. The amendment was dropped from 
the final bill last week by the Senate-House 
conferees. 

Deletion of the amendment was a victory 
both for the Eisenhower Administration and 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
Senator Necpercer not only opposed his fel- 
low Democratic Senator from this State, but 
all other Pacific Northwest Senators, in his 
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stand against the amendment. He expressed 
the view that he could not, in good con- 
science, oppose similar demands to weaken 
the act from other States if he succumbed to 
local pressure from his own State. 


The amendment was designed to include 
cherry growers among those who may ap- 
peal to the Tariff Commission against im- 
ports of glace and candied cherries. But the 
amendment had to be wider than that. So 
the domestic industry producing like or di- 
Tectly competitive products which may ap- 
peal to the Commission was redefined to 
include any group of producers of raw or 
processed agricultural or horticultural prod- 
ucts from which any import-affected_ prod- 
ucts or articles are produced. 

A memorandum from the Department of 
Commerce said the amendment would sub- 
stantially widen the area of domestic op- 
erations which might be considered threat- 
ened with serious injury by any imported 
article. Cotton growers could claim injury 
if imports of men's shirts increased, or, to 
take an extreme case, cattle raisers might 
claim to be affected by Imports of gloves. 

Commerce Department spokesmen also 
pointed out that growers’ cooperatives pro- 
duce a large part of the United States out- 
put of brined cherries and thus they already 
are entitled to bring action under the escape 
clause in regard to imports of stich cherries. 
To the extent that cooperatives produce 
glace cherries, the growers also have the 
right of appeal on imports of that nature. 

Therefore, there was no need for the 
amendment In order to give Pacific North- 
west cherry growers standing as applicants 
for escape actiom On the other hand, adop- 
tion of the amendment would have opened 
a wide area for action to weaken the vital 
reci trade agreements between the 
United States and other countries. In 
standing with the administration against the 
amendment, Senator NEUBERGER took the 
broad view of foreign trade which Is essen- 
tial to its success. 


Haven’t They Heard of Hoffa? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from this afternoon's Washington Daily 
News. 

I agree completely that the revela- 
tions of the McClellan committee over 
the past months, and particularly within 
recent weeks, are more than sufficient 
argument for affirmative action by the 
House on the labor reform bill passed by 
this body recently. That bill, I under- 
stand, will come up for a vote in the 
other body next Monday and I know 
that the Members of the House will have 
in the forefront of their minds the effect 
which enactment of this bill will have on 
a cleanup of labor rackets. 

If this law were on the books today, it 
would be impossible for the Hoffa- 
dominated teamsters union to have 
criminals as officers. It would be im- 
possible for the funds of the union to be 
drawn off for the personal profit of a 
few officers without the knowledge of 
the union members. 
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These and many other aberrations in 
a few unions would be cleared up 
promptly by enactment of S. 3974 by the 
Congress this year, and I can see no 
reasonable justification for not support- 
ing this measure under present circum- 
stances. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Haven't THEY Hearp or HOFFA? 


Congress has been acting like it never 
heard of Jimmy Hoffa—even though the 
Senate’s McClellan committee for 18 months 
has been spreading on the record a massive 
volume of evidence showing Hofa is a con- 
sort of criminals. 

All the other evidence poured into the 
McClellan committee records—misuse of 
Teamster Union funds, sellouts to employ- 
ers, hooliganism—has failed to arouse indig- 
nation in Congress. 

Only now, at the tag end of the session, 
have House leaders been able to bring up 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, a gingerly approach 
toward a law to curb the likes of Hoffa. An 
effort will be made Monday to get this mea- 
sure a House vote. But a stronger bill, al- 
though backed by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, has no chance at all. 

Even a bill to clean up union pension 
and welfare funds—which ought to be 
sacred in anybody's book—has been diluted 
to the point of futility. 

You would think laws to combat the 
abuses, arrogance, and outright. thievery of 
union-raiding racketeers would be the easi- 
est thing in the world to get through Con- 
gress—out of pure decency if no other rea- 
son. The laws which have been proposed, 
however feebly written, are aimed at pro- 
tecting the rights and dues of the workers 
who made up the unions. 

When Hoffa was hauled up before the Mc- 
Clellan committee last year he promised to 
do something about the hoodlums in the 
Teamster Union. When he was hauled back 
the other day he testified he had asked all 
the boys and they all said they were pure. 
Bo: 


“What more could I do?” 


That one line ought to be enough to goad- 


every Member of Congress into a furious 
effort to get the stiffest kind of law to pro- 
tect the victims of these racketecrs posing 
as union leaders. What are they afraid of? 


Impartial and Nonpunitive Legislation Is 
Always in the Best National Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD D. DONGHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been privileged to sit in this, and other 
legislative assemblies, long enough to 
know that there will never be any such 
thing as a perfect bill composed by hu- 
man minds, without divine assistance. 
May I further say that within my ex- 
perience I have never seen a measure of 
purely punitive intent accomplish any 
real or lasting good. 
mn the enactment of legislation under 
our democratic processes we have come 
to expect the efforts of special groups to 
interject their passions, prejudices and 
particular interests. As conscientious 
legislators it is our duty to closely ex- 
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amine these pressures and concentrate 
our attention upon the enactment of a 
reasonable compromise designed pri- 
marily to inspire observance of the law 
with good will because of its essentially 
impartial nature. 

In this respect there is pending before 
us a so-called labor-management reform 
bill which was approved in the Senate 
by an overwhelming bipartisan vote of 
88 to 1. No one with good sense claims 
that this measure is perfect but, even 
according to a great many members of 
the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, it unquestionably, if adopted, 
would contribute to union reform and 
sound industrial relations. However 
many conténtious provisions the meas- 
ure may be said to contain, it undoubt- 
edly occupies a middle and compromise 
ground between the extreme demands of 
employer and union groups. Its enact- 
ment would tend to restrain a great 
many of the worst abuses plaguing some 
of the country’s largest unions and it 
would provide more contro] by union 
members over the affairs of their organ- 
izations. Certainly it would discourage 
the unbridled ambitions of those few 
unscrupulous individuals whose main 
objective appears to be personal use of 
big union trust funds for their own 
interest. 

There are also provisions in this bill 
placing additional restrictions upon un- 
warranted management practices; pro- 
visions designed to prevent scheming 
employers from entering into collusive 
arrangement with any tempted union 
official for the purpose of perverting real 
collective bargaining. 

The revelations of the McClellan com- 
mittee have demonstrated the need for 
reasonable legislation to encourege 
labor-management, internal activity re- 
form. The general public expects a re- 
sponsive impartial reaction of the Con- 
gress to that need. The great majority 
of labor unions have taken the first and 
biggest step in the best method of cor- 
rection, from within, by their adoption 
of strict ethical codes of practice. With 
a temperate measure of impartial and 
reasonable, which is always the wisest, 
legislative encouragement we can enter- 
tain good hope for increasing good will 
and cooperation between labor and man- 
agement for the national benefit. In 
pursuit of that wholesome objective, I 
most earnestly hope that this labor- 
management reform bill will be pre- 
sented to the House before adjournment, 
so that it may be discussed, debated, 
and acted upon in accord with our 


cemocratic legislative traditions. 


George Todt’s Opinion on Senator William 
F. Knowland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp articles en- 
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titled, “George Todt’s Opinion,” pub- 
lished by the Valley Times of North 
Hollywood, Calif., on various dates. 

These are particularly good articles 
and very complimentary to our distin- 
guished minority leader, Senator WIL- 
LIAM KNOWLAND. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—KNOWLAND'S SOUND 
PHILOSOPHIES 


(“Ideas must work through the brains and 
the arms of good and brave men, or they are 
no better than dreams”—EMeERson.) 

It is always hard to write a column when 
Senator Wirum F. KNOWLAND speaks to the 
American people nowadays. For the simple 
reason that he says 80 many good. things 
that one must be perplexed as to what to 
emphasize and what to leave out. The 
trouble is that it is all so solid and worth- 
while. Certainly his hard-hitting and dy- 
namic address at the Hollywood Palladium 
last Monday night, when he was the prin- 
cipal speaker for the United Republican 
Finance Committee dinner, was no excep- 
tion. Here are some highlights: 

“We must, as a nation and a political 
party, build on principles rather than per- 
sonalities. Individuals come and go, but 
fundamental principles endure. What are 
some of these basic principles our party 
should stand for? I suggest the following: 

“1. Constitutional government with the 
division of power between the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and the reservation of all 
power not granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Constitution, to the States 
and to the people. The longer I have been 
in politics, the stroncer I have leaned as an 
advocate of States rights. 

“2. Maintenance of our free enterprise 
system under which we have grown from a 
small colony of 3 million people to a great 
world power of 170 million with the most 
productive economic system the world has 
ever known. 

“3. Protection by the Federal Government 
and the States of the people from the con- 
centrated and arbitrary use of power by busi- 
ness or labor organizations against indi- 
viduals and small-business enterprises. The 
right to earn a living is a civil right of the 
first magnitude. 

“4. Maintenance of a sound and growing 
economy based on free enterprise and full 
employment. No business or labor organi- 
zation should have the power to strangle the 
economic life of 170 million Americans, and 
by so doing endanger freemen everywhere. 

“5. Support a sound fiscal structure for our 
Federal, State, and local governments, This 
requires all of them to live within their 
means and to stop trespassing on the tax re- 
sources of the others. Without a sound dol- 
lar and a solvent government our whole 
structure of local, State, and national gov- 
ernments, of public and private educational 
facilities, of wage earners, of public social 
security and private pensions and retire- 
ment systems will be jeopardized. Without 
a sound dollar every employee, every house- 
wife, and our people living on retirement in- 
come or social security payments will be 
penalized, Inflation and debt repudiation 
is another form of confiscatory taxation in 
the Marxist Socialist pattern. 

“It is time for us to rededicate ourselves 
to a renewed faith in our free way of life.” 

‘Those who may glorify the social welfare 
state philosophy of government might feel 
that Senator KNow ann is desirous of taking 
us back to 1890 with his principles thus 
enunciated. The rest of us who prefer com- 
monsense instead of the more lofty reaches 
of the stratosphere will welcome his timely 
suggestions for the future—and this includes 
both the sensible segment of the Republican 
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Party as well as their counterparts who are 
to be found among moderate Democrats. 


GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—KNOWLAND'S LABOR 
BILL oF RIGETS 


("If principle is good for anything, it is 
worth living up to.“ — Benjamin Franklin.) 

It now becomes increasingly clear that 
what Senator WILIA F. RNOWIAN D, the 
Republican party's man of principle, is actu- 
ally doling with reference to organized labor 
Is simply this: he Is ignoring the haughty. 
entrenched union bosses and going over their 
heads to the rank and file union member- 
ship with what might well be called a labor 
Bill of Rights. 

He will not be applauded by the Hoffas, 
Becks, Reuthers, Dios, and other dictatorial 
bosses of that ilk—on National, State or local 
levels. But he will become increasingly the 
champion of Union Joe Doakes as he learns 
what the Senator is talking about. What 
Mr. Knowtanp is seeking to end, no less, is 
the brutal victimization of Union Joe by 
certain labor tyrants who have ridden rough- 
shod over him in the past. 

I listened to the Senator in his tremen- 
dous address before the California Republi- 
can assembly in Long Beach last Saturday— 
and he dealt in specifics. He was never more 
serious or in greater earnestness than when 
he demanded seven items in behalf of dues- 
paying members: 

1, The right of the membership to select 
their officers by secret ballot. 

2. The right to recall Incompetent or dis- 
honest officials by secret ballot. 

3. The right to vote by secret ballot on 
the question of taking the membership out 
on strikes. 7 

4. The right of the membership to be pro- 
tected In the administration of their welfare 
funds in the same manner as are insurance 
policyholders or bank depositors. 

5. The right of union members to have 
their dues and initiation fees handled with 
integrity and strict accountability. 

6. The right of the union membership to 
correct arbitrary and unlawful action of 
union officials. 

7. The right of union members to be pro- 
tected from reprisals and job discrimination 
in cases where they challenge union lead- 
ership. 

Here, then, is the labor bill of rights which 
Senator KNowLann has proposed for Union 
Joe Doakes. 

More items may be added later at the 
Buggestion of union members themselves. 

Who can say that anything Mr. ENOWLAND 
has proposed is against the best interests 
of organized labor? Labor,4t says here—not 
the selfish overlords of the rank and file of 
union membership whose personal greed 
sometimes seems to beggar description. 

The greatest wonder of all this—from the 
moral point of view—is why it hasn't been 
enacted in terms of appropriate legislation 
before, 

Are labor-union members second-class 
citizens? 

Aren't they entitled to the same protec- 
tion as other investors in tangible and in- 
tangible matters of monetary consideration 
and value? 

Who has the effrontery to negate the basic 
and fundamental rights any American citi- 
zen may be expected to possess—whether 
that organization be a labor union or any 
other relationship based on trust? 

Senator ENow.anpd with his customary in- 
tegrity and forthrightness’ is not only ask- 
ing such needed questions in behalf of the 
American people—but he is also proposing 
a positive remedy. 


Gronce Topt’s Ortntow 
(See! There is Jackson standing like a 
Stone wall.“ —Bernurd Bee—Battle of Ma- 
nassas.) 
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It must seem well-nigh incredible to any 
thoughtful American that practically all 
unions in the State of California have either 
raised their dues substantially or levied spe- 
cial assessments or right-to-work funds from 
their members In order to battle against a 
man who has stood up to.be counted for 
working men and women today as has Sen- 
ator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. > 

Let me tell you what they are fighting 
against—the reason why they are taking the 
workers’ money to do battle with the cham- 
pion of Joe Doakes. The authoritarian labor 
bosses, entrenched in wealth and spoils ob- 
tained through compulsion in all too many 
causes, hate the libertarian labor stand of 
Bui KNOWTAN D. They are forcing their 
wards to contribute money to destroy his 
his stand. What is it? 

Here is. Senator KNowLanp’s labor policy in 
full, This is what union men and women 
are being compelled to contribute money 
for—the defeat of the very stand which they 
want and desire themselves. 

“I stand for free and democratic unions,” 
state Senator KNowLanp. “I believe in and 
unqualifiedly support the right of every 
American worker to Join a union. Any at- 
tempt to restrict the opportunity of an em- 
ployee to participate voluntarily in a union, 
or to preyent a duly elected union organiza- 
tion from representing such employees in 
collective bargaining, will be vigorously op- 
posed by me. 

“I believe in the right of every union mem- 
ber to have a free voice in the administra- 
tion and activities of his or her union, and if 
the unlon does not act in their best interests 
I believe in the right to withdraw from the 
union without losing employment. 

“I have introduced legislation in the Sen- 
ate, and support similar legislation in Call- 
fornia, which will guarantee democratic con- 
trol by union members over the officers and 
activities of their respective unions. This 
legislation does the following: 

“1. Guarantees the election of union offi- 
cials by secret ballot. 

2. Provides for the recall of union officials 
who misuse their positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

“3. Prevents conspiracies between manage- 
ment and union officials that work against 
the welfare of union members. 

4. Protects union members’ welfare and 
pension programs. 

“5. Requires that where unions are per- 
mitted, under law, to represent all employees 
in an industry or plant, all employees must 
be admitted into the union if they should 
desire union membership. 

"6. Provides that union members shall 
have a voice in the conditions, terms, and 
duration of a strike. 

J. Prevents arbitrary control over local 
unions of trustees appointed by national or 
international unions. 

8. Provides for regulation by union mem- 
bers of the actions of their unions on ques- 
tions of excessive union fees, assessments 
or arbitrary actions, 

“I believe that unions, in order to grow, 
prosper, and function effectively, must in- 
duce employees to become members of their 
hi johns voluntarily and not by compul- 

on. 

“No permanent progress has been achieved 
in our society, or in any other civilized na- 
tion, where people are compelled to belong 
to particular organizations in order to exist. 
The strength and contribution of our 
churches, parent-teacher associations, and 
fraternal, charitable and civic organizations 
has been due to the free and willing partic- 
ipation of our citizens. 

“I believe in the right of an individual to 
decide, without coercion, his intention to 
become a member of a union. I also belleve 
that if an individual decides not to support 
@ responsible union which is working for his 
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benefit, that union would continue to ad- 
vance without his membership. 

“In yoluntary organizations, there will al- 
Ways be some individuals who will not par- 
ticipate in the activities of institutions work- 
ing In their behalf, But that is the price we 
must willingly pay for liberty. Its alterna- 
tive is compulsion without cooperation. 

I therefore support the initiative proposal 
which will permit the people of California to 
vote on voluntary versus compulsory union- 
ism. 


“I believe it is necessary to raise the issue 
of undemocratic and compulsory unionism 
at this time in our Nation’s history. This is 
not a partisan issue. 

“If we are to continue to make progress 
through our free enterprise system, with its 
benefits flowing to all, responsible manage- 
ment and responsible unions are necessary 
to achieve this objective. We are all, in a 
real sense, each one our brother's keeper. 

“I have great faith in the ability of the 
citizens of California to independently see 
the difference between truth and falsehood. 
I am convinced that the recommendations 
and policies that I propose will be supported 
by the members of organized unions when 
they are fully and fairly informed. 

“Freedom and democracy must prevail in 
organized labor, for responsible union or- 
ganizations operate in the best interests of 
our society.” 


AFL-CIO Opposition to Equal Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Miss Alma Lutz, which was published in 
the July 13, 1958, issue of the Boston 
Sunday Herald, Boston, Mass. 

There being no objection, the letter 


-< was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
Hits AFL-CIO OPPOSITION To EQUAL RIGHTS 


To the EDITOR oF THE HERALD: 

Who sets the standard for American 
women? National women's organizations, 
such as the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women, the General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs, the American Fed- 
eration of Soroptomist Clubs, the National 
Woman's Party, and so on, or the AFL-CIO? 

The equal-rights amendment, Senate Joint 
Resolution 80, now on the Senate Calendar, 
reads: “Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex.“ 
The AFL-CIO would annul it by means of the 
so-called Hayden rider which would provide 
that the amendment should not be con- 
strued to impair any rights, benefits, or ex- 
emptions now or hereafter conferred upon 


persons of the female sex.” 


The equal-rights amendment would give 
women what men long have enjoyed, equal 
protection of the laws under the Federal 
Constitution. Why a progressive organiza- 
tion, such as the AFL-CIO should wish to 
withhold this basic American heritage from 
women is hard to understand unless they 
fear the equal competition of women, as 
more and more automatic machinery dis- 
places workers, and wish to continue and in- 
crease the handicap of special labor legisla- 
tion for women, — 

In other words, is opposition to the equal 
rights amendment and Insistence on the 
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Hayden rider a seemingly altruistic means 
of shutting off the competition of women? 

Obviously women, shackled by protective 
and health legislation based on sex, which 
would be upheld and encouraged by a 
Hayden rider, would find their employment 
opportunities hampered especially in the 
better-paid jobs. 

Men have always feared the competition 
of women and in the early days of labor or- 
ganization refused to admit them to their 
unions. Only as a last resort did they en- 
courage separate women’s unions. Today 
women are a minority in the AFL-CIO. 

The arguments used by the AFL-CIO 

the equal rights amendment do not 
hold up when analyzed, The protective la- 
bor legislation for women which they fear 
it will endanger is out of date, for it was 
adopted when women were inexperienced in 
business and industry and were exploited as 
a source of cheap labor. Women, today, are 
essential to our economic system, and it is 
time the AFL-CIO retooled their thinking. 

Whatever protective labor legislation 18 
necessary can under the equal rights amend- 
ment be extended to men. This has already 
been the trend in minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. It should be the trend in safety reg- 
ulations, hour legislation, and healthful 
working conditions. Legislation for certain 
groups, such as mothers, veterans, minors, 
the blind, and so on, will be possible under 
the equal rights amendment. Since insur- 
ance statistics show that women outlive men 
and resist disease more readily, we must be- 
gin to think in terms of protecting men. 

The AFL-CIO protests the equalization of 
the retirement age under social security 
benefits which the equal rights amendment 
would bring. A differential in the retirement 
age of men and women is mistaken chivalry 
which may make a few happy, but definitely 
depreciates the value of women employees 
and tends to keep them in the low-wage 
class. 

This is the time for women to let their 
Senators know that they expect them to 
vote for the equal rights amendment, Senate 
joint resolution 80, and against the Hayden 
rider or any other qualifying rider. 

ALMA LUTZ. 

Boston. 


Tribute to Robert D. Marphy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
or WISCONSIN 
_IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
am pleased to pay tribute to Mr. Robert 
Murphy, Deputy Undersecretary of State 
and the No. 1 United States trouble- 
shooter, for the splendid work he has 
done in the Middle East. The Nation, 
I believe, again owes him a debt of grati- 
tude. 

We in Wisconsin are particularly 
proud of the record of Bob Murphy, 
an outstanding Badger, of which Wis- 
consin has contributed many, to serve 
our country in war and peace. 

The Middle East crisis, of course, was 
no new experience to him. In recent 
years he has served with distinction in 
many critical situations, including: The 
North African campaign in 1942; secu- 
ring Japanese cooperation during the 
Korean conflict; conciliating Tito's dis- 
pute with Italy over Trieste in 1954; 
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working for solution of the Suez crisis 

in 1956. 

Now, as a master diplomat, Bob Mur- 
phy has earned another plaudit of “job 
well done.” 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Washington Daily News carried some 
fine articles recognizing the merits of 
the work done by this top-ranking 
troubleshooter. I request unanimous 
consent to have the articles printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

|From the Milwaukee Journal] 

Bos MURPHY: One-Man Task FORCE—CAREER 
AMBASSADOR FROM MILWAUKEE Is Tor 
‘TROUBLESHOOTER, WHOSE WORK IN LEB- 
anon Is BUT ONE OF MANY DELICATE AND 
DANGEROUS ASSIGNMENTS He Has HANDLED 


(By Laurence C. Eklund) 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—"“The Lawrence of 
North Africa,” as Robert Daniel Murphy 
was called when he was paving the way 
for the Allied invasion of enemy-held Al- 
geria in 1942, is up to his old tricks again. 
The big, genial Irishman from Milwaukee 
is right in the thick of behind the scenes 
negotiation and camel trading designed to 
calm the Middle East trouble spots. Last 
week he was flying about from Lebanon to 
Jordan to Israel, one Jump ahead of new 
political and djplomatic developments. 

His cloak and dagger work as the State De- 
partment's No. 1 trouble shooter has won 
Murphy a number of other titles—not all 
complimentary. He has been called a dip- 
lomatic Kilroy” because his face always 
shows up wherever American interests are 
at stake. 

Last week Pravda, the Communist party 
organ, called him “Mr. Morpheus,” who, 
“with the help of American guns, was try- 
ing to put the Lebanese to sleep through 
his false, ‘pacifying’ activity,” 

MOSCOW RADIO CALLS HIM FASCIST 

Prayda said a “comedy” was being staged 
by Murphy for the election of a new presi- 
dent, and Soviet Premier Khrushchev ac- 
cused him of interfering in the domestic 
affairs of Lebanon. Moscow radio beamed 
at Latin America screamed about Murphy's 
“fascist” background. 

A Moscow broadcast in Arabic called 
Murphy the “hero of a bribery case” in 
which, said the broadcast, 17 million dollars 
was given to “leading Japanese statesmen 
in order to safeguard a pro-American ma- 
jority in the Japanese parliament.” 

In the Middle East now, as in north Africa 
during the war, Murphy was working under 
personal instructions from a President of the 
United States. He has had to endure criti- 
cism not only from the enemy but from per- 
sons in his own Government who did not 
understand exactly what he was doing. 

While Murphy, as the No, 3 man in the 
State Department, carries the title of Deputy 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, he is 
actually a sort of combination of secret 
agent, skilled technician, shrewd negotiator, 
and charming diplomat. 

After 40 years in our Foreign Service, 
Murphy, now 63, knows his way around as no 
other American diplomat. He speaks French 
and German fluently and his knowledge of 
French is being put to good use in his cur- 
rent negotiations. 

One of Murphy's associates described him 
as “the most successful American diplomat 
since Benjamin Franklin.” 

BRIEFED BY PRESIDENT 


For his present assignment, that of calm- 
ing things down in Lebanon, Murphy was 
summoned hastily to the White House while 
in the midst of testimony before the Senate 
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Foreign Relations Committee. That was the 
day after the marines had landed in Leba- 
non. 

His entire career in the Foreign Service, of 
course, prepared him for such a delicate 
mission. 

Dispatches relating to the Middle East as 
well as the rest of the world flow constuntly 
over his desk at the State Department. 

This was a mission, however, that re- 
quired intensive briefing by State Secretary 
Dulles, CIA Director Allen Dulles, and ex- 
perts on the Middle East desk at the De- 
partment. He has a quick mind and readily 
grasps the gist of a situation. 

Within hours, Murphy, leaying his wife 
behind in Washington, was being flown in a 
Government plane to Westover Field in 
Massachusetts, where he boarded a jet tanker 
for the first nonstop jet flight ever made 
from the United States to Beirut. The 
tanker hustled him to the world’s newest 
trouble spot in 11 hours. 

The lanky, soft talking Murphy's greatest 
asset is his ability to deal with all kinds 
of people, and that’s what he has been do- 
‘ing in Lebanon—with President Chamoun, 


- General Chehab, rebel leaders and religious. 


dignitaries. He has a fantastic memory and 
remembers people's names. His conferences 
start early and run late into the night. He 
likes people and his warm, infectious, out- 
going personality makes people like him. 

Murphy, who weighs a lean, hard 185 
pounds and stands 6 feet 2, has an uncanny 
knack of adapting himself to any situation. 
In north Africa he accompanied French Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, with whom he was ne- 
gotiating, to mass every morning, an easy 
chore for him since he comes from a de- 
yout Catholic family which used to live at 
605 North 25th, Street, Milwaukee. 

HIS MISSION: GET MARINES OUT 

Murphy ts a devoted family man. He met 
his wife, the former Mildred Taylor of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who was a Red Cross worker, 
when he was stationed in Switzerland, Their 
daughter, Mildred, covers New York State 
politics for the New York Times. Another 
daughter, Rosemary, an actress, is currently 
playing on Broadway m “Look Homeward, 


If a situation calls for the kind of poker 


that is played with cards well as the 
diplomatic kind, Murphy ig as adept at 
that, and likes to play for high stakes. He 
is also a weekend golfer and does rather well 
at the sport at the Chevy Chase Club here. 

In Lebanon Murphy spent much of his 
time talking to both government and rebel 
leaders, trying to get them to agree on Gen- 
eral Chehab as a compromise candidate for 
president. With a suitable new president 
installed in office there may be no further 
need in Lebanon for our marines, so in a 
sense it is Murphy’s mission to get them 
out of there. 

The last time this ace troubleshooter was 
sent out of the country to try to put out a 
fire was in February, when he was ordered 
to represent the United States in exercising 
this Government's “good offices” in Tunis 
and Paris in seeking to settle the hot dis- 
pute between Tunisia and France. 

The French Government fell, and the im- 
mediate reaction was that Murphy's good 
offices mission had failed. To use the lan- 
guage of the State Department, some of his 
suggestions were not implemented, but there 
is reason to believe his missionary work 18 
now bearing fruit as French-Tunisian hostil- 
ity subsides. 

HELPED SETTLE TRIESTE 

Murphy himself believes that the fact that 
France and Tunisia were able to reach agree- 
ment on the problem of French troops in 
Tunisia, largely in accordance with the pro- 
posals of the good offices mission, made it a 
rewarding project, 
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In July and August of 1956 Murphy met 
With officials of Great Britain and France in 
London to discuss matters relating to the 
Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal, 
and helped untangle the perilous situation 
that developed. 

His. troubleshooting has even exterided to 
doing something about the demoralization 
of the State Department produced by the 
McCarthy era. In 1954 he was called back 
to Washington to serve as a member of the 
Secretary's Committee on Personnel and 
partly as the result of his work the Depart- 
ment's morale has improved greatly the last 
4 years, to a point where promising young 
people are again seeking careers in the For- 
eign Service. 

In 1954 Murphy successfully mediated 
Yugoslav President Tito's dispute with Italy 
over Trieste. 

As Ambassador to Japan he moved quickly 
to insure full cooperation with the United 
Nations’ military commanders and to obtain 
Japanese understanding of U. N. military 
requirements. lle assisted in winding up 
the tortuous negotiations fora Korean armi- 
stice; making several trips to the battlefronts 
with Gen. Mark Clark to confer with Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. 

As political adviser to Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Murphy went to London to plan 
the big invasion of the European Continent 
in World War II. It was the first time in 
American military history that a civilian 
had sat with the General Staff, privy to all 
its secrets, in planning a campaign. 

HELPED ARRANGE BERLIN AIRLIFT 


He stayed with Disenhower's staff until the 
conquest of Gurope was complete, then be- 
came political adviser to the United States 
Occupation stan in Germany. Gen, Lucius 
Clay said his skilled negotiations with om- 
Clals in the dozen governments contributed 
largely to the success of the Berlin airlift. 

Murphy helped lay the foundation for 
the healthy growth of West Germany as a 
democratic nation and partner of the United 
States. 

This was particularly gratifying to the 
Man who had lived across the street from 
Hitler in Munich in the early 1920's, when 
Murphy was vice consul there. The Mil- 
waukecan had been screamed at by the 
budding Nazi leader, who finally had him 
chased out of Germany. The trouble came 
to a head in 1925 when Mrs, Murphy talked 
back angrily to a Munich shopkeeper who 
had called her a stupid American, and the 
incident was blown up by the Nazis into an 
international dispute. 

One of Murphy's bad guesses was about 
Hitler, he recalls with amusement. As vice 
consul, Murphy wrote a report in which he 
dismissed the future fuchrer os a fanatic 
Who would never amount to much. Before 
Sending in his report, however, the young 
diplomat consulted the papal nuncio in 
Munich, a young Italian named Pacelli. Pa- 
cell agreed with Murphy's estimate of 
Hitler and sent a similur report to the 
Vatican, Ñ 

More than 20 years later, accompanying 
Allied troops into Rome in 1944, Murphy 
Sought out his old friend Pacelli, who had 

e Pope Plus XII. Murphy josned 
him about papal infallibility as regarded 
Hitler, and the pontif cmilingly answered 
that he had not been Pope in Munich days. 

Concerning Murphy's earlier work In north 
Africa, General Eisenhower wrote in Crusade 
in Europe that “unquestionably his mission- 
ary work had much to do with eventual 
success.“ 

It was in north Africa that Murphy as- 
Sembled a staf of 20 assistants which has 
been called the ablest group of intelligence 
Agents ever assembled by Americans, 


MACHINEGUN IN BACK 


Among the more dramatic Incidents in his 
north African cloak and dagger work was the 
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meeting he arranged near Algiers between 
Gen. Mark Clark, who came ashore from a 
submarine in a rubber boat, and certain 
French officers friendly to the allied cause, 
some weeks before the American invasion. 

Perhaps the closest call.during this north 
African intrigue occurred in November 1942, 
at the villa of Admiral Darlan, Vichy French 
supreme commander in Algiers. Expecting 
the Americans to land almost immediately, 
Murphy and a handful of his undercover 
men had arrested Darlan and Gen. Alphonse 
Juln, commander of the French Army in 
Algeria, The American landing was delayed 
and 12 miles off course, however, and Mur- 
phy and his men were outnumbered and 
marched off with machineguns in their backs. 
Six hours later the Americans came, and Mur- 
phy’s little army was liberated. 

In 1949 Murphy was given one of the 
State Department's first distinguished sery- 
ice awards for acts of national or interna- 
tional significance. 

Murphy 2 years ago was named a career 
ambassador, the highest career job in the 
Government, paying $20,000 a year, and on 
at least two occasions in recent years he has 
been Acting Secretary of State, 


WORKED IN ROUNDHOUSE 


Military men traditionally have been 
suspicious of diplomats—sometimes called 
“those cooky pushers in striped pants“ 
and have been inclined to shy away from 
them. But the generals and admirals have 
had no trouble getting along withthe tough- 
minded Murphy. He came up the hard way. 
As a boy attending Gesu parochal school he 
sold Milwaukee Journals at North Third and 
West State Streets and he worked in the 
Milwaukee road roundhouse while going to 
the old Marquette Academy. Fists were used 
often in his neighborhood, and he was a 
boxer in his college days at Marquette. 

In his present job Murphy is the Maison 
between the State Department and the 
Pentagon. He meets regularly with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and he took part in the dis- 
cussions that led to the decision to send 
marines to Lebanon, 


From the Washington Daily News] 
Bos MurPHY 


The Deputy Under Secretary of State, Rob- 
ert Murphy, is home again, and he deserves 
all the plaudits that can be rung up from an 
appreciative nation. { 

He was President Eisenhower's special en- 
voy to the Middle East in this great crisis, 
Maybe Bob Murphy's accomplishments can't 
be mapped with the exactitude of the Nautt- 
tus’ spectacular feat, but certainly this able 
diplomat navigated an amazing course under 
the most challenging ice cap of the cold war. 

The fact that the Middle East, with all the 
immense pressures and counterpressures, 
isn't at war today may be due in no small 
part to Mr. Murphy's skill and persuasiveness. 
In his own terse estimate, his mission turned 
out very satisfactory. Coming from the mod- 
est Mr. Murphy, it speaks a lot. 


The Bizarre Conduct of Justice Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
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of Saturday, August 2, 1958, entitled 

“The Bizarre Conduct of Justice 

Douglas.” ö a 
There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

THE Branz Conpucr or Justice DOUGLAS 


The strange immunity to prosecution en- 
joyed for many years by Frank Costello, the 
New York gambler, and his recent efforts to 
avoid serving a prison sentence for income 
tax evasion were reviewed in a Senate speech 
by Senator Joun WaeLrnms, Republican of 
Delaware. The Senator rebuked Supreme 
Court Justice Wiliam Douglas for granting 
a stay of sentence to Costello after the full 
Court had refused to grant a review of his 
conviction, and remarked: 

“I think the courts of our country should 
stop pussy-footing around with this racke- 
teer and remember that 170 million law- 
abiding Americans have some rights as well 
as do these gangsters,” 

Senator Wurrams' indignation -will be 
shared by many of his fellow citizens who 
recall previous bizarre behavior by Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas. In 1953 Douglas issued a last 
minute stay of execution to Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, the atomic spies. The full Court 
was called into special session and the 
Douglas order was set aside, after which 
the Rosenbergs were put to death. 

Representative Warn, Democrat of 
Georgia, soon afterward introduced a reso- 
lution calling for impeachment of Justice 
Douglas, charging that he was unfit to dis- 
pense justice. 

Traitors like the Rosenbergs and racketeers 
Uke Costello are entitled to, and have re- 
ceived, the protections which the Constitu- 
tion provides for all persons. There is no 
reason for a Supreme Court Justice to go to 
bat for such people after their cases have 
been thoroughly reviewed. It is ridiculous 
to give Costello the benefit of the doubt 
after the trial court and two appellate courts 
found against him. Surely after all that 
study of his case, he is no longer entitled to 
the presumption of innocence, 


Death of Representative William E. 
McVey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record two excel- 
lent editorials with reference to the late 
Representative William E. McVey. The 
first is entitled “William E. McVey” and 
was published in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of August 13, 1958; the second 
is entitled “Representative W. E. 
McVey,” and was published in the Chi- 
cago Daily News for August 12, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Chicago Daily Tribune of 
August 13, 1958] 
WLan E. McVey 

The death of Representative WILTAAur E. 
McVer is as great a loss to honest Republi- 
ecanism as it is to his constituents, Mr, 
McVry represented the 4th District of Ult- 
nols, comprising part of Chicago and its 
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southern suburbs, He was a member ‘of 
Congress for nearly 8 years. 

His constituents had learned to love snd 
respect him during the 28 years he was 
superintendent of Thornton Township High 
School and Junior College in Harvey. He 
was chosen by a caucus to challenge the 
Domocratic incumbent in 1950, and won 
easily with the support of Democrats as 
well as Republicans. He wished to retire 
in 1956 and again this year, but both times 
he was persuaded to run again. 

In Congress, he devoted himself in his 
own words to the perpetuation of those 
freedoms which have made this country 
great.” He fought the socialistic tendencies 
of the new dealers and their disciples. As a 
lifelong educator, he saw the dangers of 
Federal aid to education; as a former tax 
assescor, he opposed ever-mounting taxes, 
which he described as “like icebcrg, 
see only a small part of them.” The coun- 
try can ill spare men of his courage and 
sense. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of August 
13,1953] 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. McVey 


The sudden death of Representative WIL- 
Lian E. McVey has deprived Congress of one 
of the staunchest advocates of government 
economy and sound money. 

His career illustrates the fact that a well- 
educated man is capable of holding conser- 
vative economic views and fighting for them 
effectively. 

He was the valedictorian of his class at 
Ohlo University, and a Phi Beta Kappa. He 
Was a master of arts and a doctor of phil- 
osophy at the University of Chicago. 

He was himself a distinguished educator. 
As a young man, he was a school superin- 
tendent in the Philippines. For many years 
he was superintendent of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, 
and once served as president of the North 
Central: Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 

For a few years before he entered Con- 
press, he was professor of education at De 
Paul University. He was the author of sey- 
eral books and magazine articles in the fields 
of education and economics. 

A year ago, Mr. McVey announced that he 
would not seek reclection in 1958, when he 
would have completed 4 terms. He was, 
however, persuaded to change his mind. He 
was renominated in the primary and would 
probably have been reelected. 

The Republican party should make a dil 
gent search for a man of equal qualifications 
and stature to take his place. 


Senator Gore’s Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, one 
ot the outstanding Members of this body 
is the junior Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Gore]. We all know of his fine 
record and of his ability, 

It is gratifying that the people of Ten- 
nessee are also well aware of his record 
and ability, as his overwhelming victory 
in his State's recent primary election so 
conclusively shows. 


we 
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An editorial in the August 18 issue of 
the magazine, New Republic, pays trib- 
ute to the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
Gore] for the way he conducted himself 
during that campaign, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gore STANDS Par 


There still is a moderate southern opin- 
ion to mobilizs—at least when a man who 
has ability and energy and the confidence 
of his constituents places racial issues in 
some perspective—at least in Tennessee, 

On television screens, through radio loud- 
Speakers, on billboards lining the highways 
from the Great Smoky Mountains to the 
Mississippi River, during recent weeks Ten- 
nesseans were exposed to a saturation cam- 
paign of accusation and invective by 62- 
year-old former Governor Prentice Cooper 
as he sought to unseat. the 50-year-old in- 
cumbent, Senator ALBERT Gore. Cooper 
charged that Gore by refusing to sign the 
southern manifesto, by voting for the final 
version of the civil rights bill, and by advo- 
cating reciprocal trade agreements, had be- 
trayed the southern way of life and turned 
his back on his native State. Gore accepted 
the challenge and broadened the arena. 
Cooper appeared at rallies waving a copy of 
the southern manifesto, “Tennessee is a 
southern State, my first official act will be 
to sign this manifesto which my opponent 
refused to sign.” He added that he would 
introduce a bill to reverse the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. He also charged that 
the record showed that Senator Gore had 
“said ‘aye’ to the civil rights bill—after 
which bayoneted troops were sent to Little 
Rock to force integration at Central High 
School.” 

Gore ignored the manifesto—it never had 
any real meaning beyond that of a high- 
flown political gimmick, anyway—and the 
complete misrepresentation of the civil- 
rights bill he patiently explained away by 
the truth, terming the bill right-to-vote leg- 
islation.. “I believe in the right to vote re- 
gardless of economic status, religion, or race.” 
He also stated that he belleyed a mild bill 
would: forestall passage of a severe bill for 
some time to come, 

Seeking to take advantage of the reces- 
sion and the admitted injury to a few Ten- 
nessee industries—textiles, pottery, zinc, 
aluminum—from foreign competition— 
Cooper struck hard at Gorr's leadership in 
extending America’s reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. “His record proves him to be a global 
one world do-gooder, advocating a program 
that is sapping the life out of this Nation.” 

In a State whose two major crops are cot- 
ton and tobacco, Gorz, long a disciple of 
Cordell Hull, pointed out: “Last year west 
Tennessee produced $73 million worth of 
cotton and $47 million of it was sold in for- 
eign markets” and in east Tennessee he read 
from a telegram sent him by the Tobacco 
Leaf Exporters Association: “If this trade 
agreements act is not extended we certainly 
will lose a mfJor part of tobacco exports 
totalling $300 million per year.” And he 
reminded all Tennesseans that their State's 
share of industrial and agricultural exports 
last year was more than $230 million. 

Gore assumed no labels. He gave the 


voters his record and stood by it, and on 


August 7 they gave him 6 more years to im- 
plement it. The people of Tennessee proved 
that agitators in Clinton and violence in 
Nashville were not their only frames of refer- 
ence In selecting their political leaders. TVA 
and Oak Ridge are also in Tennessee, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to-inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 
Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof ag determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa, 
Supp. 2). x 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoxp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
2 ‘ape (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will pleas® 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


On Texan Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an article in the New York Times 
has brought back many warm memories, 
It concerns what has happened in the 
hill country of Texas because the people 
of that area had the courage and the 
imagination to battle against great odds 
to tame the Colorado River. 

When I was a small boy in the Texas 
hill country, the Colorado River was 
wild, strange, and unpredictable. There 
were times when its waters would be re- 
duced to the merest trickle. There were 
times when it would become a turbulent, 
raging torrent, capable of inflicting mil- 

lions of dollars in property losses and 
taking lives. 

The taming of the Colorado was not 
something that happened overnight. 
It required a long struggle by ¢he people 
of imagination against the people who 
were timid and hesitant and who did 
not wish to take the first tentative step. 

There should be a roll of honor for the 
men who led the struggle that harnessed 
the waters of the Colorado. High in that 
roll would be the name of the late Alvin 
Wirtz, a man of daring vision and bold 
imagination, who had the foresight to 
realize the tremendous potentialities of 
the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

High on the list should be the names 
of Congressman Buchanan, Congress- 
man Mansfield and Congressman 
Homer Thornberry, Senator Connally, 
the late Senator Morris Sheppard, our 
junior Senator [Mr. YARBOROUGH], a for- 
mer member of the Lower Colorado River 
Authority Board, and former Gov. James 
Allred were men without whom many of 
the dams could not have been built. 

Because of their work, the face of the 
land has been changed—changed in a 
form which represents progress for our 
People. The Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority is an inspiring demonstration of 
what happens when men unite for 
achievement. 

The history of the area can well be 
divided into two periods—what hap- 
pened before and after the dams of the 
etta Colorado River Authority were 

t. 

Today, the highland lake country of 
Texas is one of the most beautiful 
stretches of land in America. Death 
and devastation have been replaced by 
irrigation and reclamation. Floodwaters 
which once meant destruction now mean 
Dower to help the people with their tasks. 

The highland lake country is a para- 
dise for fishermen and hunters, It af- 
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fords vast expanses of water for boating 
and for swimming. 

There is probably no river in America 
that has been better developed than the 
lower Colorado. 

The article in the New York Times was 
written by Hugh Williamson, with whom 
I went to school at San Marcos. It may 
appear to some people to be too lyrical. 
But to those of us who knew the hill 
country and who knew Austin in the days 
before the Lower Colorado River Au- 
thority, it is, if anything, an understate- 
ment of the case. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article from the New York Times be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 17, 
1958 
On TAN WaTeRS—TAMING or COLORADO 
River Has CREATED A VAST VACATION LAND 
NEAR AUSTIN 
(By Hugh Williamson) 

Austin, Tex.—Time was, within the mem- 
ory of many Texans now of middle age, when 
the Colorado River of Texas dwindled to a 
trickle In dry years and then, when the rains 
came, surged gulfward in roaring, damage- 
and-death-dealing fury. When we went up 
into the hills for hunting and fishing, we 
traveled terrible roads, choking on dust one 
day and bogging down in mud the next. But 
all that is changed now. 

The Lower Colorado River Authority built 
a series of 6 dams to provide flood protec- 
tion and water for irrigation and electric 
power, and more spectacularly, thereby cre- 
ated a stairway of lakes that reaches 150 
miles northwest from Austin, the State 
capital, 

To tourists in these parts, the city itself, 
as well as its chain of lakes, is worth a visit. 
First know as Waterloo, it was a mere cluster 
of shacks, huddled along the river, when the 
site was chosen to be the capital and rg- 
named for Stephen F. Austin, the colonizer. 
Today Austin sprawls over both sides of the 
river and stretches out into cedar-covered 
hills. The capitol building and the Uni- 
versity of Texas tower dominate the skyline. 

The Highland Lakes have made Austin very 
outdoors conscious. The river valley and its 
surrounding hilis—once wild and tnhabited 
only by a few scattered sheep and goat ranch- 
ers—is a vacation center of formidable pro- 
portions and fast growing in fame and popu- 
larity. All of the standard water sports, plus 
a few novelties, thrive in, on, and around the 
lakes’ 76,000 acres, enfolded by more shore- 
line than the Texas gulf coast. 

FISHING IN COMFORT 

On Lake Buchanan, farthest upstream of 
the chain, an entrepreneur has constructed 
an enclosed, air-conditioned fishing dock with 
all the comforts of home. Another operator, 
at Marble Falls, has built a cable car that 
takes fishermen down a steep cliffside to some 
of the best white bass fishing anywhere: On 
Lake Austin, within the city limits of the 
capital, a sternwheeler, capable of carrying 
200, sails up and down with tourist parties. 

All of these attractions, and many others, 
are accessible by good paved roads that wind 
through the hills where, from an occasional 


peak, there Is a view of glistening blue water 
dotted with fishing craft and sailboats. 
Through the trees a side road leads to va- 
cation homes that may be a fisherman's 
modest shack or a millionaire’s country 
showplace. Travel these ways in the starry 
dawn and chances are you will see swift- 
running deer, Now and then a sign indi- 
cates where to turn off and reach a com- 
mercial camp offering supplies, rent boats, 
bait, and cabins. 

Some of these accommodations are plush, 
some inexpensive, and some rudimentary, 
ranging down to $1 per day for a camp- 
ing site. There are 11 public parks through- 
out the chain of lakes. Streams of traffic, 
especially on weekends and holidays, indi- 
cate that these establishments are well 
patronized, and the vacation homes, rapidly 
increasing in number, are in constant use. 
Of all the diversified activities that the va- 
catlonists pursue, fishing is the biggest 
draw. 

FORMIDABLE CATFISH 


Take Marble Falls, for example, the site 
of quarries from which came the stone of 
the_magnificent Texas capitol. This small 
town today is famous as a center for white- 
bass fishermen. The sporty black bass 
abounds there, too, as it does in all the lakes, 
The crappie is a source of fun and good 
eating for thousands, and catfish come in 
sizes up to 80 pounds. Carp fishing is a 
growing fad, and any youngster can take a 
string of fat bream. 

is a fine and happy occupation 
on the lakes generally, though you can hear 
some picturesque language when a speed- 
boat, hauling a water skier, whizzes too close 
to an angler's skiff, There is also a hunting 
season, when hundreds of nimrods invade 
the rugged hills—among the best deer-hunt- 
ing areas in the Nation. 

Some of the gunners will make it a com- 
bination hunting and fishing trip, some will 
bring their families for an outing and a 
visit to Longhorn Cavern, third largest in 
the world. At one time or another, this 
underground curiosity was a home for In- 
dians and a retreat for Confederate soldiers. 
Legend says that Sam Bass, a colorful Texas 
bank robber, once hid there. The cave con- 
tians brilliantly encrusted formations, a 
giant icicle, and other marvels, 

All told, it is a lot different along the Colo- 
rado, now that the dams and the good roads 
have been built, An autumn ride here is 
itself a rewarding experience as the sumaa 
and oak trees flaunt their red and gold 
leaves in the crisp sunshine. The cedars 
provide a background of dark green and the 
lakes refiect the vast, immaculate blue of a 
Texas sky, adorned with white clouds drift- 
ing gently in a breeze fresh from the Gulf 
of Mexico, 


The Housing Challenge of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, somewhat 
condensed, an address by James H. 
Scheuer, a recognized authority in the 
field of housing, in which he outlines the 
housing predicament which faces our 
Nation and makes a number of thought- 
ful suggestions for dealing with it, 

Mr. Scheuer is president of the Citi- 
zens Housing and Planning Council of 
New York and serves as chairman of the 
Housing Advisory Council of the New 
York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination. He is also a private enter- 
prise sponsor of title I redevelopment 
projects in Washington, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, and Sacramento, Calif. He has 
written and lectured widely on many as- 
pects of housing and planning. 

The address was given at a housing 
and urban renewal conference in Berke- 
ley, Calif., sponsored by the American 
Council To Improve Our Neighbor- 
hoods— Action. 

T invite the attention of my colleagues 
particularly to Mr. Scheuer's comments 
on middle-income housing. The Senate 
passed several weeks ago_an admirable 
housing bill which I believe to be one of 
the best approved by this body in several 
years, yet the bill does not tackle directly 
the greatest obstacle which stands be- 
tween the American people and the high 
standard of housing which we should and 
must achieve. As Mr. Scheuer remarks: 

The single greatest unserved market ls that 
Aa inexpensive middle income rental hous- 

g. 


I commend Mr. Scheuer’s remarks 
on this problem to the attention of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, because we must, I am 
convinced, approach this problem of 
middle-income housing boldly and di- 
rectly in housing acts which we must 
write in future Congresses, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HOUSING CHALLENGE OF AMERICA 


Among the domestic problems most in 
need of our immediate and serious attention 
is our nationwide housing predicament, 
which grows more costly and more painful to 
remedy with every year of apathy and neglect. 

We are about to be inundated by demands 
for shelter and community services for which 
we are wholly unprepared. One-fifth of our 
present population lives in shamefully sub- 
standard housing. While we pride ourselves 
on having corrected the situation which 
existed 25 years ago, when one-third of our 
people were underfed and ill-clothed, we have 
utterly failed in that quarter century and 
are now continuing to fall to provide housing 
which will adequately meet minimum pres- 
ent, Jet alone future, needs, 

Future needs will be even more pressing 
than those we have thus far neglected. The 
national population in the next two decades 
will leap from the present 165 million to 230 
million people, z 

Virtually the whole of this extraordinary 
growth will occur in our metropolitan areas, 
chiefly in our suburbs. * The population 
of our 168 major metropolitan centers will 
be increased by no less than 60 percent, 

. . * . . 


We must face the fact chat our metropoll- 
tan ares, in which more than 90 percent of 
our population will soon be living, are today 
in an acutely dangerous financial position. 
The exodus from our urban centers of the 
upper middle-Income and professional groups 
have resulted in a loss, for the cities, of tax- 
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able income, The urban trek of great num- 
bers of large-sized, low-income families has, 
at the same time, resulted in the social as 
well as dollar costs of overcrowding, under- 
maintenance, and inadequate city services, 
These long-term population trends pose 
problems of city and suburban finance with 
which we have made only the most tentative 
and halting efforts to come to grips. 

Surely the existence of this extraordinary 
debit balance in an age of abundance and 
prosperity indicates that our national hous- 
ing, slum clearance, and urban renewal pro- 
grams need a complete review. We must now 
develop an inventory of presently needed 
municipal facilities of all kinds, and make 
plans to deal with the almost frightening 
growth in metropolitan requirements which 
will occur in the next two decades. We must 
shape a program of broad scope and con- 
tinulty, and characterize it as one of funda- 


mental urgency at every level of government. - 
* 


* . . . 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Federal officials must take a fresh, long 
look at the vast current shortages in hous- 
ing, and in essential municipal facilities and 
services, which plague our urban centers 
across the country. They must also” make 
themselves freshly aware of the unbelievable 
new demands which will be engendered by 
our future population expansion. 

Our top Federal housing officials are ex- 
perts at the complicated business of com- 
munity development. I am profoundly con- 
vinced that, without exception, they are men 
with deep convictions making a vigorous 
fight for a broadly conceived housing and 
urban renewal program. 

But their convictions frequently do not 
prevail in top administration circles. It 
seems apparent that theirs is not necessarily 
the viewpoint of the Bureau of the Budget, 
of the United States Treasury, of the Federal 
Reserve Board, of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and, indeed, of the White House 
itself. 

There is much evidence to indicate that 
the highest administration echelons still 
look upon the entire urban renewal and 
housing program as a device for stabilizing 
the economy—as a thermostat to be raised 
or lowered as economic and fiscal forces run 
thelr meteorological course. This point of 
view, if continued, will surely be recorded as 
one of the tragic blunders in domestic policy 
in modern times. 

We have heard some talk in months gone 
by that it would be well to turn back respon- 
sibility for the provision of needed housing 
and community facilities to the citiés and 
States. A few unalterable facts in this con- 
nection might be pertinent. 

Consider, first, the total volume of needs 
for community facilities of all kinds, In 
1954 the Department of Commerce estimated 
that our cities and States would be required 
to spend during the decade ending in 1964 
approximately 8200 billion to bring municipal 
facilities and services up to the minimum ac- 
ceptable level. This would include expendi- 
tures for roads, schools, sewer and water 
facilities, hospital plants, and so forth. 
Against the target of $20 billion a year for 10 
years, city and State governments are now 
spending approximately $10 billion annually. 

But even with this inadequate rate of ex- 
penditure, cities and States have been forced 
to increase their bonded indebtedness three- 
fold since 1946—from about $15 billion to 
about $50 billion. In order to meet the Com- 
merce Department's estimate of community 
needs, they would have to treble their pres- 
ent level of bonded indebtedness in the dec- 
ade to come. 

Second, consider the immensity of our 
housing needs. By 1975 we will have to pro- 
duce about $300 billion of new housing for 
20 million additional new families in our ex- 
panding metropolitan areas, The Twenticth 


- will cost well over $10 billion. 
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Century Fund's comprehensive study, Amer- 
ica’s Needs and Resources, advises us that 
we must spend, in addition, almost $100 bil- 
lion to bring our present housing inventory 
up to a satisfactory minimum standard, by 
rehabilitation where feasible, and by demoli- 
tion and renewal where the bulldozer is the 
only indicated treatment for the cancer of 
blight. 

Last, the various public improvement pro- 
grams for slum clearance, highways, schools 
and other municipal facilities are currently 
displacing each year several hundred thou- 
sand predominantly low income minority 
families. This is creating a demand for at 
least one million units of moderate price re- 
location housing over the next decade which 
As a result, 
the most conseryative and workmanlike 
estimates of our future housing needs by 1975 
range toward $500 billion—one half a trillion 
dollars. 

Which categories of housing are in the 
shortest supply? The single greatest un- 
served market is that for Inexpensive middle 
income rental housing. The title I, section 
220 slum clearance program fills the need for 
upper middle income rental accommoda- 
tions. But it does not fill the vast need for 
lower midde income housing ranging in price 
somewhere between public housing and the 
luxury rentals which the title I program all 
too often produces. 

The annual cost of servicing a 90 percent 
mortgage is the main determinant of rent 
levels in a title I project. And the financing 
charges for title I redevelopment housing are 
designed to attract private capital by paying 
the going private rate or long term loans. 
These relatively high charges make it im- 
possible to produce redevelopment housing 
in the garden apartment category for less 
than $25 to $30 per room per month, or high 
rise housing, even of minimum deisgn stan- 
dards, for much less than about $45 per room 
per month, It is a mathematical and phys- 
ical impossibility to close the gap between 
these rentals and public-housing rentals by 
any possible combination of construction 
savings. The only way rent levels can be 
produced between public housing and upper 
income title I redevelopment housing is by 
making mortgage funds available at lower 
annyal financing charges. Private enterprise 
can and must build this housing on a mass 
scale. Private mortgage funds cannot, how- 


ever, be expected to finance housing at mid- 


dle income rent level, since the interest and 
amortization rates paid on such funds must 
be lower than the going free market rate, 
These funds can only come from direct gov- 
ernment or public-authority loans. 

There is ample precedent for such a direct 
loan program on Federal, State, and city 
levels. The Federal college housing program, 
the direct State loan program in Connecticut, 
New York's Mitchell-Lama legislation, all 
point the way toward an effective Federal 
program of direct loans to stimulate privately 
built housing which would be available at 
middle income rent levels. 

The second most urgent need is for a con- 
siderably expanded federally assisted public- 
housing program to build relocation housing, 
using vacant or nearly vacant land on the 
outskirts of our cities. To insure the basic 
political acceptability of the national high- 
way and slum clearance programs, it Is abso- 
lutely imperative that we provide adequate 
relocation housing. 

It Is clear, I believe, that there are urgent 
housing and community facility needs to be 
filled in our cities, and that to fill them even 
minimally, our expenditures must be vastly 
increased. Now let us review the comparable 
resources of our Federal, State, and local 
governments. Since 1939 the Federal tax 
take has increased about thirteen-fold, 
whereas the combined tax revenues of cities 
and States have increased only three times. 
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With Federal Government revenues rising 
four times as rapidly as the combined reve- 
nues of cities and States, it is clear that Fed- 
eral authorities will have to make a substan- 
tial contribution to the enormous job of 
creating the cities and suburbs of tomorrow. 
By making minor and inconsequential tax 
concessions, the Federal Government is sim- 
ply relegating responsibility for financing 
tremendous community projects to the cities 
and States. 

Something seems terribly wrong when the 
annual subsidy to potato growers alone is 
larger than all current Federal contributions 
to urban renewul. It is high time that top 
administration policytmakers undertake to 
support State and city urban renewal pro- 
grams over at least a 10-year period. May 
I emphasize that in my lexicon, support“ 
means scope and continulty—a large and 
continuing effort, It may well cost the 
Federal Government 65 billion a year for 
the next 10 years to support a total program 
for developing and renewing our cities, 
towns, and surburbs. If so, this will still 
amount to less than 7 percent of the total 
budget. It will be no more than the cost 
of current aids and subsidies to agriculture, 
which benefit directly about one-tenth of 
our population. 

Five billion dollars annually is a great deal 
of money. But our cities and suburbs, with 
thelr limited tax resources, simply cannot do 
the staggering job unassisted. The Federal 
Government, with its vast sources of income, 
must help, little as we may like to go to 
Washington for aid in solving local problems. 

It should be understood that by far the 
greater part of the $500 billion of needed 
housing will—or should—be built privately, 
and will require little or no subsidy or out- 
of-pocket cost by the Federal Government 
Once the stage is set. 

I hope deeply and profoundly that our 
free-enterprise system will produce the great 
mass of our needed housing, and that public 
housing will play a useful but distinctly 
minor role in meeting the total housing de- 
mand. But in order for the great building 
industry to do the job, the Federal Govern- 
ment must make the requisite financial tools 
avallable both to the builder for rental hous- 
ing, and to the purchaser for sales housing. 

The Federal Government must expend 
enough “seed money” to assist cities in their 
basic planning and land acquisition. For 
these must come first before private interests 
Can be harnessed to a crash program of ur- 
ban redevelopment housing. In relation to 
total community needs for redevelopment 
and renewal, there should be a minimum 
authorization for Federal capital grant com- 
mitments of $500 million a year for a period 
of 10 years, with machinery for annual re- 
View of this amount. 

THE ROLE OF THE STATES 


State administrations can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the urban renewal pro- 
gram. 

First, they can press county and city au- 

ities to realine and recast their lines of 
administration and planning. This means 
either modernization or abandonment of 
Srchaic governmental jurisdictions which 
hamper intelligent efforts at metropolitan 
and regional planning from coast to coast. 
We all know that overlapping and competing 
Political subdivisions, and ancient and out- 
dated planning, zoning and building laws 
dan frustrate the most broadly-concelved 
Plans for urban renewal. 

Secondly, States can share with the cities 
the financial burden involved in meeting 
their required local share of total “seed 
Money costs." At present, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays tworthirds of the net pump 
Priming cost, and the local community is 
Tequired to pny one-third. Until the Fed- 
eral Government accepts a higher propor- 
‘lou—perhaps three-quarters of the total 


cost—the burden of paying one-third will be 
a dificult one for cities. The assistance of 
the States in sharing this burden will great- 
ly stimulate the program. 

THE ROLE OF THE CITIES 


But in the final analysis decisions concern- 

ing community development must be com- 
munity decisions and cannot be imposed 
upon a reluctant citizenry by any higher 
authority. 
Our elected officials, both mayors and city 
legislators, must effect the necessary govern- 
mental reforms to enable our cities to get on 
with the job of intelligent planning. We as 
citizens must have the moral courage to ac- 
cept the sacrifices and insist upon the hard 
decisions which are required to bulld Amer- 
ican cities and suburbs ot which we will be 
proud. 

Furthermore, articulate support of an ur- 
ban renewal program by industrial, business, 
labor, civic, and religious leaders will serve 
to spark more broadly-gaged Federal and 


State programs in support of city redevelop- 


ment. 

Of one thing we can be sure. Ultimately 
we will have to pay for this immense popu- 
lation growth. The only question is how 
much do we pay and how do we pay it. We 
can continue to pay in terms of urban blight 
and urban sprawl; in terms of unnecessarily 
high police, fire, health, and delinquency 
costs produced by slums; in terms of a na- 
tionwide traffic snarl which is gradually 
choking the suburbs as well as the cities. 
Or we can maturely recognize that cop- 
ing with our problems now is In the long 
run the cheapest and least painful way of 
paying for the future society of which we all 
dream, 

Surely the job is not hopeless. Indeed. 
many cities have broad and well-advanced 
plans for urban renewal, Cleveland's urban 
renewal program is an excellent example of 
how a partnership between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and an alert, responsible, local com- 
munity can function. On April 3, 1957, 
sponsors were chosen for one portion of the 
promgranmy, Four months later construction 
was, under way. By Thanksgiving, less than 
8 months after sponsor selection, the first 
families moved into the completed project. 

How did they do it? Cleveland Mayor 
Anthony Celebreeze did a remarkable job of 
organizing and galvanizing into action the 
city departments concerned. 

Mayor Celebreeze was successful in stim- 
wating Cleveland's industrial and financial 
leaders to band together in total support of 
Cleveland’s urban renewal program. The 
Cleveland Development Foundation, headed 
by John Green, chairman of the board of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., made avallable on a 
short term revolving loan basis several mil- 
lion dollars of “seed money” to assist the city 
and the private sponsors in getting the pro- 
gram into high gear... 

Significantly, the Cleveland office of the 
FHA was determined to prove that the FHA 
financing formula for title I redevelopment 
housing would work. The requisite mort- 
gage insurance commitment was issued in 
the astonishing time of 25 days after an ap- 
plication was submitted. 

And perhaps most important of all, the 
deadening hand of administrative bureauc- 
racy was notably absent at all leveles of 
officlaidom in Cleveland. In fact, as a spon- 
sor of a portion of the Cleveland program I 
was encouraged and supported in my efforts 
to make this middle-income worker project an 
attractive and eminently livable one. I was 
given great freedom to strive for sparkling 
building design and landscaping, as well as 
to provide a comprehensive planning pack- 
age of tenant facilities Including outdoor 
sitting, recreation, and dining areas for 
adults and children; a splendid community 
building; and an intimate and nelghborly 
family store in the center of the project. I 
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emphasize this freedom to inject some style 
and galety into the project because frequently 
redevelopment sponsors are hedged about 
with frustrating limitations which doom a 
project to mediocrity from the very start, 
> * * . * 
To humanize our projects, a larger variety 
of physical building types should be used 
within each project—a pleasing and interest- 
ing admixture of high rise elevator apart- 
ments of varying heights with several types 
of row houses and garden apartment units, 

Let us fortify this variety of structure 
with some variety of design. Why not use 
the marvelous variety of color and texture 
available in surface materials, fenestration, 
facade and landscaping to add some glamor 
and spirit to our projects? Architecture 
need not be a dismal science. No country in 
the world more nearly bursts with architec- 
tural excitement and creativity than ours, 
But one would never know it from the gray, 
drab, institutional pall which hangs, like 
a deadly smog, over many of our large 
projects. 

We must plan both our central city projects 
and our new suburban communities for the 
many different population components which 
make up our rich American society, Federal 
statisticlans may tell us that the average 
American family unit is composed of 2 par- 
rents, 1.34 children, and three-quarters of a 
mongrel pup. Happily, we are not a nation 
of averages. We are a nation of differences 
and diversity. This is our strength, our re- 
silience, and our hope. 

So far, we have not produced housing to 
serve this great variety of Americans, for 
aging couples or single individuals, for cou- 


‘ples with large numbers of children, cer- 


tainly not at a price which the truly middle- 
income family can afford. We have shame- 
fully negelected to meet the housing needs 
of 15 million American minority citizens. 

Surely, in our efforts to rebuild our cities 
and create new suburbs we can, above all, 
make certain that these programs serve the 
total American community * * * 

This is a time of excitement. We cannot 
permit this excitement to dissipate itself 
and end in frustration and defeatism. Let 
us work with pride and purpose today to 
shapé the America we want to live in to- 
morrow. Never was the advice more timely, 
„Make no small plans—they have no magic 
to stir the minds of men.” 


The Critical Gap in United States 
Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from yesterday’s Washington Post 
and Times Herald entitled The Critical 
Gap,” which contains some interesting 
and yalid comments with respect to the 
outstanding speech made by the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Ken- 
NEDY] last week. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tre Crrrica Gar 

New American achievements with nuclear- 

powered submarines are being hailed by 
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some as this country's answer to the Soviet 
sputniks. Nothing could be more mislead- 
ing than such e comparison. It detracts 
not one bit from the significant and spec- 
tacular accomplishments of the Arctic navi- 
gators, or from the no less significant and 
spectacular American efforts in outer space, 
to say that assumptions that we have there- 
by offset the military lag represent the 
height of complacency. 

Senator KENNEDY has performed a useful 
service in pointing to the critical period 
ahead—1960 to 1964—in which Soviet super- 
jority in missiles may substantially reduce 
the value of this country’s deterrent power. 
“Let no one think,” he warns, that a Soviet 
attack, inadvertent or otherwise, is impos- 
sible because of the H-bomb damage we 
would still hope to rain upon them.” An 
even more likely, though probably less 
starkly dangerous, threat is that of limited 
war, under the shield of what President 
Eisenhower called Soviet ballistic blackmail. 
Mr, Kennepy cites pertinently the inade- 
quacies of sea and air lift illustrated in 
the expedition to Lebanon. 

But the material shortcomings, unques- 
tionably serious, are no more serious than 
many of the false assumptions that still 
seem to prevail. Among these, of course, are 
the magical protections attached to brink- 
manship and boasts of massive retaliation, 
and the seeming conviction that virtue in- 
evitably will trumph over evil because mor- 
ality is on our side. Mr, KENNEDY properly 
insists that more than a military answer is 
needed, though his prescription for use of 
remaining American economic, ideological 
and geographic advantages is more than a 
little vague. But his comments about the 
exaggerated emphasis on military economiz- 
ing, on the deference to the dangerous no- 
tion that the country can afford only so 
much defense, are altogether to the point. 
Unfortunately, such emphasis remains the 
rule. 

The focus of military and economic effort 
is virtually important as the magnitude. All 
the evidence is, however, that the Soviet 
union is outstripping us not only in prepar- 
ation for hot war, but also in the cold war— 
and this may have some bearing on Soviet 
willingness to discuss realistic arms control. 
The lamentable fact is that this is possible, 
not because of any innate Soviet superiority, 
but because the Soviet Union is devoting 
a far larger proportion of its resources to 
these efforts, is working harder than we are, 
and has a dégree of direction and coordina- 
tion which we and our partners have yet 
to achieve. 


Spirit of the Bluestem Grass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, last 
week there was a formal dedication of an 
historical marker citing the glories of the 
Kansas bluestem pasture region at Mat- 
field Green. 

The Flint Hills of Kansas are known 
nationally for their bluestem grass and 
their beauty. It was most fitting that at 
this dedication Walter A. Jones of Em- 
poria should conclude his remarks by 
stating: 

We here dictate a humble spot, not to the 
glory of God or man, but to the glory of the 
great spirit of the bluestem grass, 
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In yiew of the millions of people who 
have witnessed the beauty of the Flint 
Hill section, I ask unanimous consent 
that Rolla Clymer's editorial which ap- 
peared in the El Dorado Times on Au- 
gust 14 be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPIRIT oF THE BLUESTEM GRASS 

The formal dedication of the historical 
marker citing the glories of the Kansas blue- 
stem pasture region, at the Matfield Green 
service area on the Kansas turnpike Tuesday, 
was done in excellent taste. 

All the elements of the true Flint Hills 
spirit were present—deep pride in the hills 
and thelr utilitarian mission In the world of 
today, lofty sentiment for the glory that 
shines all around as a brooding benediction 
over the lives of the hills’ people. All speak- 
ers were serious and down to earth, the pro- 
gram was invested with divine blessing, and 
the crowd of about 150 of the hills’ faithful 
responded cordially to all phases of expres- 
sion. The ceremonies lasted a brief half- 
hour, and were capped when Miss Ginger 


Countryman—true daughter of the hills—, 


unvelled the marker for present and future 
generations of wayfarers to read. 

What was said on this occasion may not be 
soon forgotten by those who listened. Par- 
ticularly is this remark true of the words of 
Walter A. Jones, of Emporia, who with accus- 
tomed feeling and brilliance, paid a solemn 
tribute to bluestem grass. The winged 
words of his classic utterance are herewith 
reprodueed in order that they may be prop- 
erly preserved: 

“The history of grass is as long as the 
record of time. Grass has clothed the 
framework of the ages and is the master 
work of God's maturity. 

Man that is born is of few days, but the 
bluestem grass lives on in the heart of the 
hills, never weary, always alert—for its rooted 
crown makes an eternal bond between the 
dead earth and the living mental and physi- 
cal triumph, man himself. 

“Man is born of the genes of the grass, is 
nourished in the red corpuscle of that which 
is all grass, and matured in the flower gar- 
den of the spirit. The spirit flows in a 
steady stream through the mammary vessels 
of incipient man to old age. Receding, but 
ever faithful even to the dearth of drouth 
and winter's solstice, it leaves its remnants 
to nourish until it returns with the robin. 
When grass ceases to nourish man, man re- 
turns to earth. 

“Millions of years ago the place where we 
now stand was the heart of a great sea, where 
calclum and minerals were ground by the 
laving waters and mixed with the phos- 
phates of mammals, then bound with grass. 
The pressure and heat of weight and motion 
bedded down the limestone breaks and 
crusted the residue in the mills of the ages. 

“There was in the mind of the great spirit 
a home for man. When he had sealed and 
bound the book of time, he brought forth 
from the bowels of the earth the great rocky 
chain of mountains to the west of us and 
knocked down a greater chain into the under- 
belly of our continent to fill its place. He 
drained the waters of this great sea into the 
crevices of the earth, leaving to us the hills 
arrayed in whiteness, but nourished in grass. 

“These are our bluestem hills, bounded on 
the west and north by the short grass, on 
the east by fields of grain, flowing south into 
the grass of the Osage Country. 

“These bluestem hills turn the increase of 
nearly a million head of cattle into 100 mil- 
lion pounds of beef in one season, where 
once only buffalo and antelope roamed. 
This is the kingdom of the whiteface steer, 
the greatest industrial miracle of all time. 
God's cattle on a thousand hills! 
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“Grass is the peace of the south wind, 
Grass is the music of the west wind that 
glides in and out of season with the ease and 
beauty of the homeward curve of swallows. 
Grass is the beauty of the blob that is a 
March creeper, or the soft glint in a mal- 
lard’s crest, the white blackness of a crow’s 
wing, or the flash of a redbird's coat. 

“Although we displace grass to bury our 
sorrows, it always returns as a certainty of 
immortality. From grass alone does God 
create out of the dead earth by the warmth 
and softness of His breath all that is beauty 
and peace and music. For there is no thing 
but which proceedeth out of grass. 

“We here dedicate a humble spot, not to 
the glory of God or man, but to the glory of 
the great spirit of the bluestem grass.” 


Excessive Oil Imports Threaten Domestic 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the world crisis has once again proved 
the dangers to our own security if we 
become too dependent on foreign oil. I 
have continuously urged that we adopt 
legislation which will limit imports in 
order that our own oil industry will be 
able to properly develop and meet our 
needs during uncertain times. 

Recently, Mr. Eugene M. Locke, of 
Dallas, president of the Texas Independ- 
ent Producers and Royalty Owners As- 
sociation, pointed out other problems 
which confront the Texas oil producers. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have the article which was 
published in the Houston Post on July 23, 
1958, under the heading “End of Oil Im- 
ports To Texas Urged by Locke,” printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

END or On. Imports To Texas Uncen BY Locke 

Absrix.—An early end to imports of oil 
from other States into Texas was called for 
Tuesday by Eugene M. Locke of Dallas, presi- 
dent of the Texas Independent and Royalty 
Owners Association, 

“Texas is and has always been fully capa- 
ble of meeting all requirements made on 
it for both crude and products,” he said, 
“and the action of the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission in increasing Texas production 
should remove any contention that out- of- 
State oll will be needed here.” 

Locke said several large Texas companies 
recently have built a pipeline from the 
Four Corners area which could be used to 
“pour up to 170,000 barrels of crude daily 
through west Texas into the Houston area.” 

Crude oil production at the far end of 
the new pipeline is unprorated and not sub- 
ject to a ratable take, he said. 

“The companies thus can use their own 
oll and produce at maximum levels in direct 
competition with Texas producers who are 
regulated by ratable takings and market de- 
mand requirements,” the TIPRO chief con- 
tinued. 

“This pipeline could be used to rip apart 
the entire fabric of Texas conservation laws, 
as companies owning the pipeline also own 
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the out-of-State wells supplying the line. 
It is clear they could favor their own pro- 
duction by cutting off 170,000 barrels daily 
of Texas production.” 

Locke estimated a loss of that amount of 
Texas production would cost the State's 
economy $100 million annually.. 

The shipment of Venezuelan oll into 
Texas and its movement through Texas 
Pipelines to other States also was assailed 
by the TIPRO president. 

He said the organization will seek “effec- 
tive supervision of such crude movements 
into Texas elther through legal, administra- 
tive or legislative remedies.” 

“It was bad enough that for years Texas 
had to hold the umbrella over other States 
which refused to cut back their production 
to demand,” he said, “but now these com- 
Panies with that unprorated oll are bring- 
ing it into Texas, raiding our own dimin- 
ished market.” 

Locke said Texas has an unused produc- 
tion capacity of over 2 million barrels daily 
at this time. 

“But not all of this can be moved im- 
Mediately in an emergency,” he said, “be- 
Cause domestic pipeline construction has 
been allowed to lag as a result of excessive 
imports.” 


Tenth Anniversary of SAC Headquarters 
at Omaha 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Strategic Air Command was created and 
began operations in 1946. Two years 
later the headquarters was removed to 
the city of Omaha, with the new head- 
Quarters building some 8 miles distant 
from the city. 

A week ago last Saturday there was 
Celebrated the 10th anniversary of the 
location of headquarters of SAC, by 
ceremonies at Offutt Air Force Base, as 
Well as a dinner and program in the 
evening. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article giving the account 
of the celebration, published in the 
Omaha World-Herald, as well as an edi- 
torial from the Omaha World-Herald, 
both of August 10, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 

the Recor, as follows: 

SAC, Wontp's Peace Force, SALUTED oN 10TH 
ÅNNIVERSARY— THREE GENERALS GIVEN 
Praise sy SPEAKER—CITY CALLED ATRFOWER 
CENTER OF WoRLD 
Omaha paid tribute to the Strategic: Air 

Command Saturday night. 

SAC was saluted by representatives of the 
entire community—the people, the busi- 
Nesses, the Government, i 

They gathered in the ballroom of the 
Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel with leaders of 
SAC—past, present, and future—the Air 

ce and aviation in general. 

FRIENDLY NEIGHBOR 

The formal dinner marked the 10th anni- 
Versary of the establishment of SAC head- 
Quarters in Omaha which made the city the 
World’s most important command post. 
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SAC was hailed by Omaha as a warm and 
friendly neighbor and as the organization 
which has employed cold efficiency to con- 
tain the threat of Russian aggression. 

Arthur C. Storz, Sr., chairman of the ob- 
servance, put the tribute into words. 

PRAISE THREE 

Much of his praise was directed to three 
generals—George C. Kenney, who organized 
SAC; Curtis E. LeMay, who brought SAC to 
Omaha and led it into the jet age: and 
Thomas S. Power, who is guiding SAC’s ad- 
vance into the world of missiles and space 
travel, 

Mr. Storz recalled that when General 
LeMay and his staff moved to Omaha 10 
years ago, headquarters was set up in the 
Martin bomber plant and that he brought 
with him a skeleton organization. 

HUNDRED MILLION INVESTED 


Said Mr. Storz: 

“Today we have an establishment in 
which there is invested $100 million. These 
figures, of course, do not include the aircraft 
at the base. 

“Step by step, over the last 10 years, a lot 
of difficulties presented themselves, but our 
citizens of Omaha, plus General LeMay and 
his wonderful staff of executive officers, co- 
operated until one by one we whipped all 
these troublesome situations into line. 


PRAISES SENATORS 

“We always had the complete cooperation 
of our Senators, Wherry, Griswold, Hruska, 
and Curtis, and they always did a wonder- 
ful job in getting things done for us in 
Washington whenever possible, 

“Today we can truly say that here in 
Omaha at the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command we have the air-power center 
of the world.” 

Mr. Storz quoted Gen. Lauris Norstad, Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe, as say- 
ing he has “unmitigated confidence in our 
airpower.” 

FEW CHANGES LIXELY 


General Norstad, said Mr. Storz, states “he 
believes war in Europe is highly improbable 
as long as NATO keeps its shield up and 
SAC’s sword is on the alert. General Norstad 
does not foresee any technical changes or 
weapons system advances by the enemy that 
would make SAC ineffective in the next 5 
to 10 years.” 

CITY URGED TO MODERNIZE 


Lt. Gen, Elwood R. (Pete) Quesada, World 
War II hero who now is President Eisen- 
hower's assistant for aviation, urged Omaha 
to modernize its air transport facilities. 

“Omaha, if it is to retain its position as the 
hub of industry and the hub of transporta- 
tion in the Midwest, must provide modern 
facilities for commercial aviation,” he de- 
clared. 

“If Omaha is able to foresee the needs of 
the future, then it will reap the rewards of 
the future,” he told the gathering. 

Mayor John Rosenblatt presented General! 
Power and SAC a scroll expressing the ap- 
preciation of Omaha and Nebraska to the 
Strategic Air Command: - 

“On this, the 10th anniversary of the com- 
ing of Strategic Air Command headquarters 
to our community, the grateful citizenry of 
Omaha and of Nebraska expresses its pro- 
found respect, admiration, and thanks to the 
officers and men who safeguard our security. 

“Omaha and Nebraska pride themselves on 
being the home of the strength of the free 
world, the Strategic Air Command, whose 
indomitable vigilance, resolute diligence and 
courageous gallantry are making so historic a 
contribution to the twentieth century.” 

The scroll was signed by the mayor, Gov. 
Victor E. Anderson, who also was present, and 
Mr, Storz. 
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TEN NEIGHBORLY YEARS 


When SAC came to Offutt Air Base in 1948 
it was not a new experience for Omahans to 
have men in uniform living among them in 
peacetime. Omaha had been a military 
headquarters city since the days of the In- 
dian uprisings. 

But the coming of SAC was different. 
Many Omahans were surprised to find that 
their new neighbors were a spit-and-polish 
outfit, wholly devoted to what they were do- 
ing. Such dedication to duty seemed almost 
unnatural in peacetime. Didn't these SAC 
people know the war was over? Weren't 
they overdoing things with their perpetual 
vigilance? 

It didn’t take the people of Omaha and 
the surrounding area long to understand. 
They learned that the Strategic Air Com- 
mand is not just a collection of control 
centers, bombers, tankers, and missiles, im- 
pressive as these tools are, SAC is people. 
Warm and friendly people. Neighbors who 
take an active part in community life. But 
they are people who have a special job to do 
and who, day and night, must live in the 
belief war may be only a few minutes away. 

The rest of us now understand well, and 
share the pride that SAC people have in their 
job—which is nothing less than to guarantee 
the peace of a fretful world. So when we 
congratulate the men and women of SAC 
on their 10th anniversary among us we can- 
not help but bask just a little in the reflected 
glow. We're proud to be the home of the 
Strategic Air Command, and proud to be the 
neighbors of the men and women who make 
it what it is, 


Awareness of Freedom Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHTO ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an article 


entitled “Awareness of Freedom Needed,” 
written by Jayne Ellison, and published 
in Camerica of August 3, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AWARENESS OF FREEDOM NEEDED 
(By Jayne Ellison) 

There's an unreasonable man working as a 
technical consultant at Wright Air Devyelop- 
ment Center. 

George Bernard Shaw once sald: The rea- 
sonable man adapts himself to the world; 
the umreasonable one persists in trying to 
adapt the world to himself. Therefore, all 
progress depends on unreasonable men.“ 

Dieter H. Schwebs, who became an Ameri- 
can.citizen in June, says there is no achieve- 
ment in conformity whether in human rela- 
tionships, education, or technological ad- 
vances. j 

“We are living in a state of total war from 
the point of view of spirit, economics, and 
technology,” Schwebs reflected. 

“I have a nigħtmare concept of the fu- 
ture, unless the citizenry rouses from its 
apathy and takes the initiative against com- 
munism and its ideas." 

Schwebs foresees the United States as an 
isolated island, doomed by economic block- 
ades. Driving force in the drama would be 
Russia, which would implement its nonshoot- 
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ing war by delivering ultimatums to all 
countries in Europe and elsewhere. 

Russia's race for “accumulatien of knowl- 
edge” will be the catalyst in implementing 
economic disaster for the free world, the 
last stronghold for individualism. Readiness 
in Russia’s timing will be marked “not by 
ability to produce the most weapons, but by 
superior technological knowledge.” 

Soviet scientists are spurred by political 
ideas, working climate and environment.con- 
ducive to concentrated experimentation and 
conditioned thinking, according to Schwebs. 
He met many of them in Barcelona, Spain, 
while attending international scientific meet- 


ings. 

What line of counterattack is needed to 
offset the Russian offensive? 

First. The scientist points out, there is a 
need for prointellectualism, compounded by 
full awareness of individual freedom as guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, 

Second. Establishment ef institutes for 
mathematics, chemistry, and physics to pro- 
vide young Americans with facilities for spe- 
cializing and concentrated study. 

Third. Accelerate basic research programs 
in natural sciences to increase understand- 
ing and provide a basis for new concepts. 

Fourth, Jolt complacency into its proper 
illumination by examination of history 
and the fate of societies where high stand- 
ards of living were believed protection against 
all forces. 

Fifth. Approach education as an adjust- 
ment to thinking, rather than an instrument 
hoping to achieve adjustment to life. 

“The future of my two small daughters 
and all the children coming along in this 
country depends on the challenge offered to 
gifted prospects,” Schwebs said. 

“School need teachers with knowledge, lots 
of it, and less gimmicks, Creative thinking 
is stimulated by well-educated teachers and 
it is stified by extras, thus wasting talent. 

“Complacency and materialism are dia- 
bolical partners in the struggle to preserve 
individual freedoms. History shows ancient 
Greece and the Roman Empire as outstand- 
ing examples of belief that barbarians 
wouldn't concern themselves with societies 
having such high standards of living, Smug- 
ness and a false sense of security, coupled 
with complacency, spelled the doom of dic- 
tators from the time of Alexander the Great, 
down the line through Hitler and Peron. 

“A German proverb, with a counterpart 
in other languages of the world, is a key to 
the demises: Arrogance comes shortly before 
the downfall.” 

Survival, despite being bombed out six 
times in his native Germany, sharpened 
Schweb’s focus on materialism. The final 
rout was easy, since his total possessions 
less than filled a suitcase. Paris was to 
be his destination, before coming to the 
United States. 

Reflective evaluation placed human re- 
lationships and intellectual stimulation, 
along with individual freedom, as the only 
real reason for living. Secret meetings with 
friends in Berlin, spiked with conversation 
and music, carried him through the Nazi 
era and its threats to individual thinking. 

“There must be a new awareness of how 
priceless individual freedoms are 
which mark true security * * * Instead of 
materialism and the false hope that money 
will buy anything,” Schwebs said. 

“It isn't enough to be against communism 
or sin, but we must all know what we are 
for. 

“We are obligated to articulate on what we 
advocate and to present ideas and ideals to 
the world. 

“Selling ideas, rather than possessions, is 
one of the prime responsibilities of the 
future.” 

What brought Schwebs to the United 
ae and his recently acquired citizen- 
ship 
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He believes his adopted country is the 
sole bulwark of freedom in the world and 
that technological developments, no longer 
stock-in-trade in Europe, must generate 
from here. His goal: Contributing to pre- 
vention of a hot war or the alternative eco- 
nomic isolation. 


This Congress Has Made a Formidable 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled This Congress Has Made a 
Formidable Record,” written by Robert 
C. Albright, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald of August 
17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tus CONGRESS Has MADE A FORMIDABLE 

RECORD 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

A Congress that faced up to the dazzling 
new world of tomorrow while grappling with 
the problems of today is now concluding a 
really remarkable session, 

Not perhaps since the historie 73d Congress 
and Franklin Roosevelt's first 100 days has a 
Congress turned in such a formidable record 
of work done. 

More than that, the 85th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, prodded, probed, and fretted its way 
into a completely new era of manmade 
moons, intercontinental missiles, polar-prob- 
ing submarines, It even set up a new Gov- 
ernment agency to cope with the problems 
of space. On top of all this, it created a new 
star and a new State—out of the Territory of 
Alaska. 

This hard-working Congress, whatever its 
shortcomings, ground out legislation like a 
box factory, most of it keyed to the urgent 
problems of our day and to the needs of an- 
other day just over the horizon. 

In a way, it was really three sessions of 
Congress rolled into one: a sputnik-inspired 
January session which searched out 17 ways 
to improve our research and defenses; a mid- 
term pre-Easter drive to halt the recession 
with an imposing parade of job-producing 
bills, and now a stemwinding finale charting 
foreign trade-aid history and underwriting a 
new social security structure, 

DID WELL BY IKE 

Overall, it was a bipartisan Congress which 
gave President Elsenhower most of the things 
he wanted, however, dismayed the admin- 
istration may have been at some of the Demo- 
cratic embroidery. 

One of the President's imperatives was a 
complete Defense Department reorganiza- 
tion to place more power at the top. This 
ran into such a co ional buzz saw that 
it seemed unattainable. But in the end the 
President got & bill he could accept. 

In seeking parallels to this productive Con- 
gress, old timers could find no session in the 
last quarter of a century which turned out 
more legislative grist. Oddly, however, many 
regarded the Republican 80th Congress, at- 
tacked by former President Truman at the 
time as the “second worst” Congress in his- 
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tory, as a runner-up to this one in significant 
performance. 

Despite Mr. Truman's wrath at some of its 
legislative failures, it was the Republican 
80th which passed the Marshall plan and 
later laid the groundwork for the North At- 
lantic Treaty Alliance through the Vanden- 
berg resolution.” It was the Truman-lam- 
basted 80th Congress also which passed the 
Taft-Hartley Act and overrode a Truman veto 
to pass a tax cut. 


STATESMANLIKE FORMULA 


The Democratic Congress now dying, much 
like the Republican 80th, was faced with 
the problem of how to work with a Presi- 
dent of the other political faith during a 
penoa of great domestio and international 


xe At the outset of this session, a basic lead- 
ership decision was reached. The decision 
was not to risk, under any circumstances, a 
head-on legislative-executive clash. It was 
decided to mimiumize politics as much as 
possible and try to pass a substantial pro- 
gram on a bipartisan basis. The formula 
worked. 

Chief architect of 85th Congress strategy 
was Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, Democrat, Texas, a skilled legislative 
craftsman and an old hand at getting things 
done with a minimum of controversy. Across 
the Capitol, Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Demo- 
crat JouNsOoN’s onetime political mentor. 
gave the program his blessing and helped 
carry it out. 

Throughout most of the session, JOHNSON 
worked with a bare 49-to-47 Senate Demo- 
cratic majority, obviously too narrow a party 
edge to bull through any partisan program. 
So in many of the big tests Jounsown led in 
double-harness with Senate Republican 
Leader WI IAN F. KNOWLAND, California, or 
Senate GOP policy chief STYLES BRIDGES, New 
Hampshire. His close working relationship 
with the White House and key Cabinet offl- 
cials helped round out the bipartisan per- 
formance, 

A CABINET CATALYST 

Speaker Rarsurw and another “old pro.“ 
House Majority Leader Jonn W. McCormack, 
Democrat, Massachusetts, directed the House 
end of the strategy, working in harness on 
many a bipartisan vote with House Republi- 
can Leader JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr. Massachu- 
setts. 

A recent addition to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, Treasury Secretary Robert B. 
Anderson, helped bridge the gulf between 
the two parties on the politically explosive 
tax Issue. Anderson, a former Texan, is an 
old friend of Jounson and Raysurn. Fol- 
lowing a round of informal conferences, 
Raysurn and Anderson agreed not to press 
for tax reductions at this session. 

When this 714-month-old session con- 
vened. the possibility of substantial achieve- 
ment of any sort seemed extremely remote. 
With the 1958 congressional elections in the 
offing, both parties were maneuvering for 
political advantage, each determined to land 
a haymaker on the other. Russia's Sput- 
nik I had just handed the Democrats @ 
wonderful chance to challenge administra- 
tion “lack of urgency.” 

In addition, the first twinges of the busi- 
ness recession were being felt in the land. 
It looked like Democratic weather, but the 
Democrats differed on what to do about it. 

Jounson argued that the best politics in 
these circumstances was no politics. In his 
opening speech to the January 7 Senate 
Democratic caucus, widely described as the 
Democratic state of the Union message,” he 
cautioned against “dissension” or narrow 
partisanship.” 

“We must work as though no other Con- 
gress would ever have an opportunity to 
meet this (space) challenege, for, in fact, 
none will have an opportunity comparable,” 
he said. 
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At the same time, he said Congress could 
not afford to ignore the soft spots in the 
economy or forget pressing farm, school, 
housing and resource problems. 

Six weeks later, at the February 23 Demo- 
ieratic dinner honoring Harry Truman, Jonn- 
SON outlined a 10-point program which was 
ro become sort of work-sheet for the-ses- 

on. 

He called for a mature“ outer space pol- 
fey and American use of United Nations 
machinery for peace. In addition, he pro- 
Posed that Congress pass education, farm, 
housing, small business, sid and trade, 
union reforms, natural resources, and pub- 
lic works measures to meet problems “cry- 
ing aloud” for action. 

When he had finished, Speaker RAYBURN 
stepped up to the microphone and told the 
Democratic celebrants: 

_ “LYNDON JoHNson has laid down R pro- 
gram here tonight, and we are going to put 
it through Congress.” 

Practically all of Jonxsox's points, plus a 
number of antidepression late starters and a 
liberalization, of social security benefits, 
Passed Congress in one form or another. 
There were important detours, of course, 
like the original farm and river and harbors 
bills, which bumped into Presidential vetoes, 
and the union reform and housing bills, 
which ran into House trouble. 

This leadership record is cited because the 
85th Congress, 2d session, didn't just hap- 
pen to turn out all that work. It had no 
more, no less self-propulsion than any other 
Congress. Fact is, it had to be led. 

In this instance the Texas leadership team 
of Jounson and RAYBURN, working with im- 
portant Republican assists, provided just 
the right pull. 

Another important attribute of the John- 
son-Rayburn leadership was its follow- 
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through. Again and again bills and pro- 


grams that appeared to be dead were sud- 


denly back on their feet after inhaling deep 
draughts from the oxygen pump, The farm 
Program, for example, underwent one such 
resuscitation after another. 

Senate leaders followed up personally on 
each of the 17 recommendations made by 
Jounson's Senate Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee after its missile-satellite probe. That is 
why Congress voted some $815 million more 
than the President requested in defense 
funds, including extra money for long-range 
Missiles and missile-firing submarines as 
Well as big bombers. 

Eventually, the productive 85th got 
around to passing bills in practically every 
legislative field. Some bills which had been 
buffeted around in committees for years 
onme out of the crush and were suddenly in 
the money. 

Unfortunately, this didn't work in every 
Case, Bills with exceptional merit often die 
like flies when the adjournment bell rings 
because of influential opposition or a hostile 
House Rules Committee, This Congress will 
Prove no exception. 

But by and large, this session came up 
With a record the President will find it 
hard to reject, and one which most incum- 
bent Republicans (and Democrats) can run 
on. In a word, the record has something in 
It for everybody. 

If the current election trend appears to 
Tun heavily with the Democrats, chances are 
You çan lay it to factors far removed from 
this bipartisan Congress. 

The voters still have a way of voting Re- 
Publican in good times and Democratic in 

„regardless of what bills Congress passed 

Or rejected. Another factor apparently fa- 
Yoring the Democrats Is the current Middle 
crisis, The Democrats attest, from sad 
Pre-1952 experience, that cold wars have a 
Way of reacting against the party In power, 

That may or may not explain why the 
Administration's handling of the Middie 
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East crisis is the most absorbing topic on 
and off the floor of the dying Congress, and 
the subject most likely to influence the No- 
vember turn of the clock. 

When the new (86th) Congress comes back 
in January, it is likely, therefore, to be with 
considerably enhanced House and Senate 
Democratic majorities. Senate Democratic 
estimates of pickups range all the way from 
4to 10. House Democratic expectations run 
around 30 to 40, 

All of this would make for a much more 
liberal Congress than the one now expiring. 
So if you are tempted to label this one New 
Dealish,” hold up a bit. The next could be 
a throwback to the thirties. 

Whatever happens in November, all things 
being equal, the present congressional lead- 
ership isn't likely to change. Speaker 
RAYBURN and LYNDON JOHNSON, although 
moderates by instinct, know how to work 
equally well with a liberal majority or a con- 


servative minority. In any event, neither is 


likely to be successfully challenged. 

One of the holes in the record of the pres- 
ent Congress is the failure to make any 
change in Senate Rule 22, the Senate’s vir- 
tually unlimited debate rule, requiring the 
votes of 64 Senators, two-thirds of the full 
membership, to force a bill to a vote. 

Next January liberal Democrats, teaming 
up for the second time in 2 years with Vice 
President Rickard M. Nrxon and his follow- 
ing of Senate Republicans, could change 
this. They expect to strike at the start of 
the session on the theory that the Senate, 
like the House, must adopt its rules at the 
start of a sesslon—by majority vote. 

One possible compromise is a plan jointly 
put forward last year by leaders JoHNSON 
and KNOWLAND, permitting two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting ta cut off de- 
bate, with no other strings attached. 

A statistical fact to remember: The Sen- 
ate next year will have 98 Members, instead 
of 96, as Alaska comes into her own as a 
State. Unless observers miss their guess, ad- 
mission of Alaska means two more yotes for 
the almost inevitable change in the Senate 
debate rules. It's just one more symbol of 
the slow but steady decline of Old South 
influence in the Senate. 


The Eisenhower Doctrine II— The U. N. 
and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 . 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
attention of the world is focused upon 
the special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. The President of the 
United States laid down a program for 
peace in the Middle East. It is appro- 
priately termed by the New York Times 
“The Eisenhower Doctrine II.“ 

The President's program is the subject 
of considerable debate and discussion 
in the United Nations. Actually, it 
places before the U. N. a real challenge— 
a test of the U. N's ability to create and 
establish long-range economic policies 
and to induce political settlements in 
troubled areas. 

Two excellent editorials of the New 
York Times of recent date focused at- 
tention upon United States Middle East- 
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ern policy and the problems that the 
policy faces in the United Nations, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials “The Eisenhower Doctrine II” 
and “The U. N. and Democracy” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Tue EISENHOWER DOCTRINE II 

The plan for Middle Eastern peace, secu- 
rity and economic development outlined by 
President Eisenhower before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly has been welcomed 
throughout the free world. At the same 
time it is recognized that the practical prob- 
lems involved are enormous and that one 
of the first conditions must be the restora- 
tion of security and stability in that region. 

To make arrangements for such restora- 
tion is the primary responsibility of the 
United Nations and the paramount business 
of this Assembly session which has been 
called not to obtain the western troop with- 
drawals, as Mr. Gromyko insists, but, as Mr. 
Lloyd emphasizes, to consider the com- 
plaints of Lebanon and Jordan of outside 
interference in their affairs. These com- 
plaints and the American and British re- 
sponses to them raise a problem which, as 
President Eisenhower emphasized, involves 
the right of small nations to call for as- 
sistance against direct or indirect aggres- 
sion, The President rightly warned that “if 
it is made an international crime to help 
a small nation to maintain its independence, 
then Indeed the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited.” 

The right to call for assistance, as even 
Mr. Gromyko concedes, is guaranteed in ar- 
ticle 51 of the United Nations Charter in 
case of direct aggression through armed at- 
tack. But he rules out such a right in case 
of indirect aggression, although the United 
Nations has long been trying to deal with 
this new tactic. 

The very Assembly now considering the 
matter condemned inflammatory propaganda 
in 1947. It adopted an “Essentials of Peace” 
resolution in 1949, condemning any acts, di- 
rect or indirect, aimed at subversion or fo- 
menting of civil war. It passed a “Peace 
Through Deeds“ resolution in 1950, outlaw- 
ing as the gravest crime the fomenting of 
civil strife in the interest of a foreign power 
or intervening in the affairs of another state 
tor the purpose of changing its legally es- 
tablished government by the threat or use 
of force. Finally it adopted the ting 
for Peace” resolution which em the 
Assembly to act when the Security Council 
is paralyzed by the usual Soviet veto. 

This is legal and practical background. 
against which the Assembly must now act. 
But President Eisenhower also made a point 
regarding American policy which applies 
when the United Nations cannot act and 
which, in effect, is an expansion of both the 
original Truman and Eisenhower doctrines. 
The Truman doctrine pledged ald to Greece 
and Turkey against direct and indirect ag- 
gression, but primarily by economie menns. 
The original Eisenhower doctrine pledged 
both economic and military ald to nations 
against overt armed aggression from any na- 
tion controlled by international communism. 
In the United Nations message President 
Eisenhower now declares that the United 
States reserves, within the spirt of the Char- 
ter, the right to answer the legitimate ap- 
peal of any nation, particularly a small 
nation,” to resist any aggression, direct or 
indirect, from whatever source it may come, 

It is up to the United Nations to provide 
help to smaH nations calling for it, as the 
President proposes. But the expansion of 
the Elsenhower doctrine marks a milestone 
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in the development of American foreign pol- 
icy which further commits us to the cause 
of peace and freedom. 


THE U. N. AND DEMOCRACY 


In its latest effort to wrestle with the 
Middle Eastern problem, the United Nations 
Gencral Assembly is again confronted with 
an issue that reaches far beyond the Middle 
East and inyolyes the basic character and 
possibly the very existence of the United 
Nations itself. The issue, always in the 
background ever since its foundation, is 
whether the United Nations shall function 
as an international democracy based on the 
sovereign equality of all its members, as pro- 
vided in the Charter, or whether it is to be 
dominated by a dictatorship of big powers 
making their own deals in a game of power 
politics, 

The first concept of an international 
democracy has always been espoused by the 
West, in lar by the United States, 
which has made the United Nations the ful- 
crum of its foreign policy. It is espoused 
again in the present instance, as eloquently 
demonstrated by President Eisenhower's ad- 
dress, in which he reaffirmed our faith in 
the United Nations as the world body pri- 
marliy responsible for both international 
peace and security, invoked the United Na- 
tions’ own resolutions against any kind of 
aggression and repudiated the very idea of 
any one power or group of powers dominat- 
ing the world. In keeping with this con- 
cept the United States, while presenting its 
own proposals, gladly backs the efforts of 
smaller nations to find solutions for the 
Middle East through the United Nations and 
its Secretary General. 

In contrast, the second concept of big 
power dictatorship always has been and is 
still propagated by the Soviets. It was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gromyko as early as the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945, when he de- 
manded that the smaller nations should 
trust the big powers and for the rest ob- 
serve discipline. It has been expressed by 
the deluge of Soviet vetoes which has para- 
lyzed the Security Council, by the Soviet at- 
tempt to take important problems, such as 
disarmament, out of the United Nations and, 
most pointedly, by the Soviet drive for a 
summit meeting to decide world issues by a 
few big power heads of government whom 
the Soviet must view as dictators akin to 
their own, which the western statesmen are 


not. 

In line with that concept Mr, Gromyko 
again calls for a big power agreement on the 
Middle East as an essential precondition for 
a settlement. But the ultimate Soviet goal, 
as bluntly proclaimed by the Kremlin and 
backed by ballistic blackmail, is, of course, 
not dictatorship by several but by only one 
big power in a final world triumph of com- 
munism, 

There are those who criticize the Ameri- 
can concept of the United Nations as too 
idealistic and back the Soviet concept of big 
power rule as closer to the realities. The 
big powers cannot, of course, abdicate their 
responsibilities, and the United States has 
specifically reserved the right of individual 
and collective self-defense within the spirit 
of the charter whenever the United Nations 
is unable to act. But when the United Na- 
tions is able to act, as in Korea, or is at least 
able to take a stand, as on Hungary and Suez, 
the United States has supported it and will 
do so again in the Middle East. It is, how- 
ever, up to the smaller nations, constituting 
the great majority in the United Nations, to 
make international democracy work, and do 
50 without ng those who bow to 
United Nations decisions or rewarding those 
who systematically defy them. 
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Support in Oregon for Two-Price Plan for 
Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
East Oregonian of Pendleton, Oreg., re- 
flects in its editorial interests the para- 
mount importance of wheat in the econ- 
omy of its area of circulation. Conse- 
quently, the editor studies closely the 
direct or indirect impact of all agricul- 
tural bills on the one basic commodity 
grown in quantity in the Northwest. 
Umatilla County, of which Pendleton is 
the county seat, is one of the great wheat 
counties found in the Columbia River 
watershed. The States of Oregon, Idaho, 
and Washington produce the bulk of the 
soft white wheat grown in this country. 
So it is understandable that the news- 
papers of the Northwest wheat belt re- 
port to their readers every word or ac- 
tion, coming from Washington, which in 
any way influences the price of their 
principal crop. 

In a similar vein, the newspapers of 
the Midwest, where corn is king, follow 
avidly the measures which concern this 
basic crop. In the South, in like man- 
ner, no word touching on cotton falls to 
be studied and reported by the region’s 
press. 

In preparing the Monday, August 11, 
1958, issue of the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian, the editor went to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, where his practiced eye 
discovered references to the domestic 
parity program—a subject of profound 
interest to every wheat grower. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the editorial thus inspired. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pendleton (Oreg.) East Oregonian 
of August 11, 1958] 
It’s STILL Very MUCH ALIVE 

Men who understand the problems of ag- 
ricultural have long recognized that there is 
no pst solution that can encompass all the 
basic crops, those crops that are provided 
Government price support. That has been 
evident in recent weeks with the introduc- 
tion to and passage by the Senate of legis- 
lation that would determine price supports 
for corn, rice and feed grains according to 
market prices of the previous 3 years. Wheat 
was excluded for the reason that wheat has 
special problems, 

The best special program for wheat, nc- 
cording to our thinking, is the domestic 
parity plan which would provide Govern- 
ment support for that wheat which was 
consumed domestically and would permit 
free marketing without price guaranty of 
all wheat that went into the export market 
and all that went into the feeding of liye- 
stock and poultry. 

Among early exponents of the domestic 
parity plan were members of the Oregon 
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Wheat Growers League. They have spread 
the gospel far and wide, have gained much 
support in wheat producing States, and 
among Senators and Representatives from 
those States. 

The domestic parity plan has had rough 
going in the Congress because of opposition 
by Representatives of corn-producing States. 
They have not wanted wheat to become a 
feed for llyestock at prices that would be 
competitive with corn. There are some fa- 
vorable signs that that opposition is weak- 
ening. 

A leader in the Senate for the domestic 
parity plan has been Senator FRANK CARLSON, 
of Kansas; a State that produces one-fourth 
of all the winter wheat grown in the United 
States. Senator CARLSON introduced in 1956 
and again in 1957 legislation which would 
establish the domestic parity plan for mar- 
keting of wheat, 

In an exchange of remarks on the floor 
of the Senate late in July with Oregon's 
Senators Nevupercrr and Morse, Senator 
Cantso revealed that he plans to introduce 
domestic parity plan legislation again early 
in 1959, i 

During the discussion, Senator CARLSON 
made statements which will, we are sure, 
be of interest to wheat producers here as 
well as whose economy and that of the 
wheatgrowers is inseparable. We quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 25; 

Mr. CARLSON., The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Nxunznaxn]j comes from a good State so 
far as dealing with domestic parity is con- 
cerned, because, historically, the McNary- 
Haugen bill was sponsored by a very able 
Senator from the State of Oregon many years 
ago. I knew him quite well personally. The 
Senator from Oregon, therefore, has a very 
good background for this type of program. 

“Frankly, I cannot see any future for the 
wheatgrowers of the Nation except through 
a domestic parity program. I believe that 
has been proved this year. We are operating 
under a limitation of 55 million acres, in ac- 
cordance with Federal statute. Yet, as the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] stated last night—and he ex- 
pressed it very well—based on 1938 produc- 
tion figures, we are today, on 55 million 
acres, producing the equivalent of 82 mil- 
lion acres in 1938. We are doing that because 
we have Improved our methods and increased 
our soil fertility, and so forth. Therefore, I 
cannot see any future for the wheatgrower 
except through a program of this type. 

“Mr, CARLSON. If it could be put into ef- 
fect without the great burdensome surpluses 
we have at the present time it would be a 
good program. It would provide 100-percent 
parity for the portion consumed in this coun- 
try; the remaining portion would be ex- 
ported or fed on the farm, without supports 
and without subsidy. 

“We must be frank in a discussion of this 
situation, We have and we will have next 
July more than 1,200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in surplus. Therefore I would be less 
than frank if I did not state that we must 
have some acreage controls until we dispose 
of some of the surplus. 

“Second, we are having difficulty in the 
foreign markets, We are being criticized by 
our neighbor to the north, Canada, and by 
some other countries, for dumping our wheat 
by subsidizing it as high as 95 cents a bushel. 
I would like to say that the people who con- 
tend that the proposed program is a dump- 
ing program had best look at our present 
program. The argument against the pro- 
posed program, that it is a dumping pro- 
gram and would endanger us internationally, 
is not a sound one, because we are already 
doing that, although I do not agree it is 
justified. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. I can understand that. 
I shall ask the Senator from Kansas about 
one crucial agricultural problem which is 
particularly vexing in the Pacific Northwest. 
Along the seaboard in Oregon and Washing- 
ton we have a very fine, cool climate, suit- 
able for the raising of poultry, such as tur- 
keys and chickens. The wheat grown in 
eastern Oregon and in eastern Washington 
is the logical feed for that poultry. 

“However, under the existing situation, the 
Wheat is supported at too high a price for 
the poultry raisers to buy it as feed for their 
turkeys and chickens. Is it not true that if 
the domestic parity or two-price plan were 
in effect, that particular dilemma might be 
solved, and the portion of the wheat crop 
available for feed could then be sold to the 
poultry raisers at prices which they could 
afford to pay and still make a profit on their 
operations? 

“Mr. Cartson, One of the complaints we 
Teceive from the corn-growing sections and 
the feed-producing areas of the Nation is 
that if quantities of those products are 
grown substantially in excess of the needs 
for human consumption, they will disrupt 
or wreck the feed program. ` 

“I contend that that is a real fallacy, be- 
cause if the wheat growers of Kansas were 
allowed to grow wheat on some of their 
acres, instead of planting milo and sorghum 
crops, they would grow from 15 to 25 bushels 
of wheat an acre, while at the same time, 
on the same ground, substituting sorghum 
grains, they would grow from 50 to 75 bush- 
els to the acre, which would increase the feed 
tonnage. i 

“So I think the corn growers will see the 
üdvantage of such a plan. They are begin- 
ning to see it now. It will be the greatest 
thing which could happen to them. If 12 
million acres were planted to wheat to be 
consumed in that way, the producers them- 
selves would have a great advantage as com- 
pared to the present situation, 

“Mr. Canison. The domestic parity plan 
for wheat, which was authorized in 8. 3183 
and S. 774 was a plan whereby wheat pro- 
ducers are assured of getting a return for 
wheat used for domestic food which is in 
lne with other United States prices and 
costs while aliowing all wheat produced to 
be sold competitively both in domestic and 
foreign markets. 


“As compared with a continuation of the 
Present program. it would maintain or in- 
crease wheat producers’ incomes while re- 
ducing Government expenditures to negligi- 
ble amounts. It also will permit eventual 
removal of acreage allotments, eliminate ex- 
port subsidies, take the Government out of 
the wheat-export business, and permit all 
wheat to move through private-trade chan- 
nels. I know of no other proposal which 
would accomplish all of these results.“ 


True Status of Political Affairs in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Since the large metropolitan daily papers 
in Texas which have printed so many 
untruths about me during the past 6 
years have not ceased their attacks with 
My recent nomination, I call attention 
to a recent column in the Tulia (Tex.) 
Herald, by Mr. H. M. Baggarly, one of 
the outstanding editorial writers of 
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America. Mr. Baggarly's editorials have 
placed first in State competition in 
Texas, and first in nationai competition 
as the best editorials appearing in weekly 
papers in Texas and America, for most 
particular years. 

Mr. Baggarly, with his usual percep- 
tion, has put his pen to the Texas politi- 
cal situation, and has accurately de- 
scribed it in his well known column the 
Country Editor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the column, the Country 
Editor, from the-Tulia Herald of August 
7, 1958 written by Mr. Baggarly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Tulia (Tex.) Herald of August 7, 
1958 


Tue Country Forron \ 
(By H. M. Baggarly) 

Although the press was unsuccessful in de- 
feating RALPH YARBOROUGH at the polis, it 
has not given up its fight. By taking his pro- 
nouncements out of context, by misplacing 
the emphasis on what he has to say, his 
enemies attempt to make him appear what 
he isn't. 

Recent headlines make it appear that Yar- 
BOROUGH plans to go to the State Democratic 
Convention and raise a rough house, perhaps 
unbecoming to a United States Senator. 

Here is his statement released when he 
arrived in Austin Saturday morning from 
Washington; 

“I have proposed a free State Democratic 
Convention of freely selected Democrats, 
The governor has announced that he is the 
‘titular head of the Democratic Party in 
Texas,’ and as such is entitled to control the 
State Democratic Convention, He has de- 
nounced me as vicious because I have said 
that Democrats should control their own 
convention. 

“If it is truly a Democratic State Convén- 
tion, it should be run by uncontrolled Demo- 
crats. If it is a Price Daniel convention, to 
be run for the benefit of him and his cronies, 
then he should control it. If it is a Demo- 
cratic Party Convention, it shouldn’t be in 
the vest pocket of any one man, We've had 
too much experience in Texas in recent years 
with conventions held in the palm of one 
man's hand. 

“I do not call people vicious because they 
do not agree with me. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of people have disagreed with me on 
political questions in the past, but that does 
not make them vicious and deny them a 
voice in the Democratic Party. The Demo- 
cratic Party is truly a national party, broad 
enough in its doctrine and faith to include 
people of all religions, all races, all conditions 
from rich to poor, and all shades of economic 
thought from liberalism to conservatism. 

“It will be a tragic blow to the Democratic 
Party if its convention in the greatest State 
in the Union becomes a mere Cronies Club 
for any politician temporarily in office. 

“A person who really believes in democ- 
racy won't try to turn its delegates repre- 
senting 9 million people into mere puppets 
of his political machine. A lover of democ- 
racy would want to see freely elected dele- 
gates freely assembled to represent the peo- 
ple’s will, not one politician's will, 

“I believe in democracy as the best form 
of government yet instituted among men, 
and in the Democratic Party as the best 
voice of democracy in America. Whatever 
force makes that Democratic Party the tool 
or property of one man, weakens the forces 
of democracy in the whole and leaves all of 
us the poorer for its happening. The welfare 
of the people will best be served by a free 
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convention and not by a controlled conven- 
tion. 

“I view the Democratic Party as the party 
of spirit, not the party of spite. To me, the 
Democratic Party is an organization with the 
tove of humanity in its heart. There is no 
room in it for personal vengeance. It is too 
great to be controlled as the mouthpiece of 
any one man. The people will rise in their 
majesty to claim their own,” 

That is the spirit and attitude of Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH. Now compare his spirit 
with that of Goy. Price Daniel who has been 
billed by the dally press as one devoted to 
restoring harmony to the Democratic Party. 
Yet instead of promoting harmony, he never 
misses an opportunity to promote discord, 
For instance, Swisher County is predomi- 
nantly Loyalist and in sympathy with the 
principles of the DOT. We Swisherites are 
not labor racketeers, we do not belong to the 
NAACP or to the AFL-CIO, We are not Latin 
American radicals. 

Yet the Governor calls us all these names 
because we do not approve of his brand of 
democracy which contends that to be a good 
Democrat one must vote Republican and per- 
haps cross-file every now and then; because 
we adhere to the Jeffersonian philosophy that 
government should be by and for the people 
instead of the chosen few; because we be- 
lieve in majority rule at all conventions. 

Just yesterday Daniel said, “By the time it 
(the State convention) is over, they'll be 
crying, ‘me no DOT.“ It is easy to grasp the 
sneering contempt in that expression. 

If Price Daniel was either honest or dedi- 
cated to party harmony, he would try to find 
a middle ground on which all of us could 
meet. He would recognize the fact that at 
least half the Democrats in Texas are what 
he calls splinters. When Price Daniel al- 
leges that he wants or is working for har- 
mony, he lies—and that is the only word 
Webster has that accurately describes his ac- 
tion. He is devoted to 1 cause—kicking 
everyone that isn’t 1 of the original Shiver- 
crats out of places of leadership in the Demo- 
cratic Party if not out of the party. 

If we are to judge RALPH Yarsorovucn and 
Price Daniel according to their announced 
purposes and ambitions, which is the mod- 
erate? Which seems to want party unity? 
Which is the big man? 

Read their direct quotations in the dally 
newspapers, not the headlines written by the 
papers or the slants given by writers who 
speak in third person—then decide which one 
is vindictive and spiteful. 

We daresay there will be many delegates 
to the State convention who may even be 
pledged to Price Daniel but who love har- 
mony, unity and their fellow man sufficiently 
to demand that the convention be conducted 
according to the principles advocated by 
RALPH YARBOROUGH rather than those of Price 
Daniel and Jake Pickle, 


The New Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs of the University 
of Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
Pennsylvania's great and progressive in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, is opening its new- 
est graduate school this fall, the Grad- 
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uate School of Public and International 
Affairs. It is headed by Dean Donald 
C. Stone, who brings to the position an 
outstanding background of educational, 
administrative, and public service. 

We of Pennsylvania expect this school 
to make a notable contribution to higher 
education in the field of public affairs 
and particularly to the interchange of 
ideas and experience between American 
and foreign administrators and students. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
an article on the school entitled “A New 
Window on the World,” from the mag- 
azine Pitt of the University of Pitts- 
burgh in its 1957-58 winter issue. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘ A New WINDOW on THE WorLD 


This year, when the fall semester begins, 
the university will open another window 
on the world—a wide and exciting view 
through its newest graduate school, the 
Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs. 

In increasing numbers, visitors, teachers, 
and exchange students from abroad have 
brought to the university each year culture 
and knowledge from many lands. And the 
exchange of ideas and personal contacts be- 
tween students and teachers has further 
enriched the traditional environment al- 
ready established at the university, as sym- 
bolized in its nationality rooms. But in 
the past, for the most part, many of these 
activities have been on an individual basis, 
and restricted to classroom activities, Now, 
on the graduate level, this new school pro- 
vides a new structure and permanent dimen- 
sion directed into specific areas with definite 
aims. 

AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 


The objective of this new Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs is to focus 
its research and teaching programs on the 
pressing worldwide administrative and pub- 
lic-affairs problems which face men and na- 
tions,-preparing its graduates with the tools 
of leadership and knowledge to attack and 
successfully solve them, Only when public 
and community responsibilities on national 
and international ievels are discharged ef- 
fectively and democratically can the unl- 
versal desire of mankind to live in peace be 
fulfilled. 

Accordingly, the school will deal primarily 
with administrative affairs, whether govern- 
mental, community, or international, Pro- 
grams will be concerned with the adminis- 
tration of change, with providing the lead- 
ership capable of improving society and 
advancing civilization, 

This new uate school will provide a 
center for professional education, research, 
and advisory services needed by all levels 
of government and many voluntary and in- 
ternational agencies in this era of rapid 
technological and social change. The school 
will present several unusual features: 

It will provide an integrated approach to 
education in the affairs of local, State, Na- 
tional, and international organizations. 

It will serve the leadership requirements 
of voluntary and community organizations 
at all levels. 

It will engage in a balanced program of 
research, advisory, and consulting services, 
and formal and informal professional educa- 
tion in these interrelated fields. 

Tt will provide an intercultural and inter- 
national setting in which American and for- 
eign administrators and students may share 
experiences and ideas and gain insight and 
perspective as they prepare for policy, opera- 
Uonal, political, and research responsibilities. 
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It will stress the functions of leadership 
in the advancement of social ethics and re- 
sponsible freedom. 

The programs of the school are profes- 
sional in character and planned at the gradu- 
ate level. The method of teaching embraces 
both conceptual and empirical approaches 
to the problems of administration. A funda- 
mental Knowledge of the currently recog- 
nized theories and principles of administra- 
tion plus an awareness of the need for their 
further testing and refinement are viewed as 
necessary background for the school's em- 
phasis on administrative problem solving in 
program development and execution. Such 
an objective is made possible by a faculty 
which combines academic achievement with 
a wide and varied practical experience in 
both national and international administra- 
tion, 

The main fields of concentration are: 

1. General public administration: Foun- 
dation work in administrative theory and 
science with special emphasis on program 
development and operational management, 
executive leadership and supervisory tech- 
niques of solving administrative problems, 
and human relations. 

2. Municipal metropolitan administration: 
The social, economic, geographic, and politi- 
cal aspects of urban life and growth, admin- 
istration of local public services, municipal 
organization and finance, intergovernmental 
relations, and personnel management, 

3. Planning and urban development: A 
joint program, with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology to provide training for poten- 
tial city planners and urban development 
experts. 

4. Community affairs administration: It 
is planned to offer two courses in 1958-59 in 
this new field which is concerned with the 
development of administrative leadership for 
community, civic, and other voluntary self- 
help organizations. 

5. The administration of international 
affairs: While this curriculum is designed to 
develop a wide range of skills in handling 
international, intercultyral, and indigenous 
economic and social development programs, 
it will also provide a solid grounding in 
major international problems and issues. 

Especial emphasis is being given to coop- 
erative arrangements between the graduate 
school of public and international affairs 
and other professional schools of the univer- 
sity, including business administration, edu- 
cation, engineering, law, public health, and 
social work, as well as the social science dis- 
ciplines. The new school will have par- 
ticularly close working relationships with the 
departments of economics, geography, his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. 

Another unique feature is the benefit the 
new school will derive from the university's 
administrative science center, a recently 
created research agency of behavioral scien- 
tists organized to do research in administra- 
tive processes as they occur in all types of 
large organizations. In addition, the Insti- 
tute of Local Government, established in 
1944, will be an integral part of the school. 

Seminars, workshops, visiting speakers on 
international sffairs, and the many inter- 
national resources already avallable in the 
university will enrich the curriculum. Ar- 
rangements for study, research, and practical 
experience are flexible so that special pro- 
grams may be provided to meet particular 
needs and interests of overseas students, 

THE STUDY PROGRAM 


For both young men and women and 
senfor officials from abroad, the school offers 
a unique opportunity, In developing a cúr- 
riculum, the aim has been to select courses 
and -points of view which experience has 
shown to be of N maximum utility in dealing 
with specific situations and conditions found 
iy many countries, especially those most 
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often encountered in the newly independent 
and the less Industrialized parts of the world. 
The alm will be to enroll students, on 


both junior and senior levels, with the kind 


of personal qualities, leadership capabilities, 
and moral stamina which will enable them 
to carry broader responsibilities in Important 
and significant fields of government, busi- 
ness, labor, education, and human rela- 
tions. i 

The current academic year is being de- 
voted to planning and development, recruit- 
ment of staff, special seminars and confer- 
ences, and initial advisory and research proj- 
ects. A limited number of full-time stu- 
dents will be admitted to the degree pro- 
grams in September, 1958. 

Fellowships: A fellowship program has 
been established. Awards will be granted on 
the basis of ability and relative needs, Most 
students and officials from abroad who 
attend for short periods for degree purposes, 
however, will normally be financed under 
educational exchange programs of their own 
government, the United States Government, 
international agencies, or private founda- 
tions or associations. 

Degrees: The program leading to a mas- 
fer’s degree will require 1 to 2 years, de- 
pending on the previous education and ex- 
perience of the candidate. Programs for 
doctoral work can be carried out jointly with 
certain other schools and departments of the 
university. 

Especially designed nondegreee programs 
will often best serve particular interests of 
some students, however, and, for these, a 
certificate of study will be granted. 

Direction: The school has been established 
by the board of trustees under the initia- 
tive and leadership of Chancellor Edward H. 
Litchfield, who himself has had a distin- 
quished career in the fields of public and 
international affairs in government, higher 
education and business. The school ts one 
of the professional schools under the coordi- 
nation of Vice Chancellor Elvis J. Stahr. 

‘The pioneering and experimental character 
of the school is matched by the diversity of 
experience of its first dean. Dean Donald C. 
Stone brings to the university varied admin- 
istrative, research, consulting, and teaching 
experience dealing with all levels of govern- 
ment, public affairs, private education, and 
community service. He has served as Execu- 
tive Director of the Public Administration 
Service, as Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Officer of the Presi- 
dent, Director of Administration of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (now 
International Cooperation Administration). 
and, most recently, as president of Springfield 
College. He has participated in numerous 
international conferences and helped in the 
establishment of the United Nations and 
UNESCO 


The University of Pittsburgh, with its fresh 
and progressive approach in many fields of 
education and research, provides a natural 
setting for this professional school, For 
many years a need for this kind of training 
has existed in the Upper Ohio Valley region. 
With the shifting pattern of world events, 
trade, economics, and politics, graduates from 
this new school will find many areas of chal- 
lenge and service, locally, nationally, and 
internationally. i 

In the next quarter of a century man seems 
destined to conquer space and reach the 
stars. The trip to the moon already is as- 
sured. But in contrast to his fantastic prog- 
Tess in the physical world, advancement in 
the social, economic, and spiritual worlds ap- 
pear insignificant and these problems insur- 
mountable. Yet, here is the area ‘of mana 
greatest challenge. For in the solutions of 
today’s complex cultural, economic, and po- 
litical problems are the keys to freedom from 
fear and want, oppression, and war. 
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Fifty-ninth Annual Reunion, 10th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry Last Man 
Association 


REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
President, the 10th Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry Last Man Association met 
on August 2, 1958. The recorder-treas- 
urer, Dan A. Dooley, has made a very 
fine report, which I think will be of great 
interest to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEER INFANTRY 
Last MAN ASSOCIATION 
LIGONIER, PA. August 14, 1958. 
To the 113 Survivors of 10th Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry: 

The 59th annual reunion of the 10th Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry Last Man Asso- 
ciation was held Saturday, August 2, 1958, at 
Brentwood Post 1810, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, located on Route 
61, in the Brentwood section of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., with President John H. Turley (C), First 


Vice President William E. DeBolt (D), Sec- 
ond Vice President G. Fred Anderson (C), and 
Recorder-Treasurer Dan A. Dooley (I) in their 
Tespective places. 

Of the 113 surviving members of the 10th 
Regiment, as of the reunion date, 33 mem- 
bers were present. Also in attendance were 
42 guests, including the widows of Pvt. Frank 
P. Trainor, of Company C, and Pyt. James 
Hudson, of Company I. 

Rolicall of deceased members—with mem- 
bers at attention, Recorder Dooley called the 
roll of the following 21 veterans whose deaths 
had been reported since our last reunion: 

Company A: Sgt. Charles P. Keller, Pvt. 
George A. Rowe, Pyt. William T. Van Voorhis. 

Company B: Corp. William M. Cleckner, 
Pvt. Theodore G. Bauman, Pvt. Harry Wilmet 
Miller. 

Company C: Pyt. John R. Barnes, Pvt. Wil- 
Mam E. Little, Pyt. Frank W. Shanaberger. 

Company D: No deaths reported. 

Company E: Prt, Walter J. Devlin, and Pyt. 
Joseph Dempsey Roadman. 


Company H: Sgt. Samuel K. Welrich, Jr.; 


Corp. Eli H. Wherry; Pvt. William E. Reed. 

Company I: Pvt. John D. Fenton, Pvt. Burt 
H. Leonard, Pvt. Alfred F. (Snap) Rugh. 

Company K: Pvt. Joseph K. Bush, Pvt. John 
H. Chambers, Pyt. Charles William Pfinder, 
Pyt. Charles B. Wood. : 

Taps was sounded in thelr honor. 

Hon. William Rahauser, judge of the or- 
Phans’ court of Allegheny County, delivered 
the address of welcome on behalf of the city 
of Pittsburgh, which was very much appre- 
ciated by members of the 10th Regiment. 


Report of the historian: Recorder Dooley 
reported: That a card signed by Joseph D. 
Roadman (E), dated August 20, 1947, gave 

address as Redondo Beach, Calif., and the 
date of birth as August 13, 1877; that in- 
formation received between 1954 and 1958 
showed that both Joe Roadman and his wife 
had died in a sanitarium, and was buried, 
under the name of Joseph D. Rodman; that 
the records in the police department at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where Joe worked as a motor- 
cycle officer for more than 20 years before he 
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retired, shows over his fingerprints on the 
application blank the name of Joseph Demp- 
sey Rodman. 

That through correspondence it was 
learned that M. C. Lilley & Co., manufac- 
turers of the sabre engraved, “To Colonel A. 
L. Hawkins from eltizens of Greensburg, Pa., 
and members of Co. I', 10th Regiment, Na- 
tional Guard Pennsylvania" was absorbed by 
Bill Kay, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, who does not 
have the old Lilley records and was unable 
to contact any of the old employees. 

That no information has been received 
concerning the 10th. Regiment bass drum, 
which disappeared in Washington, Pa., and a 
letter from Mrs. Charles H. Delaney states 
that the drum used by her husband, of Com- 
pany H, is in the museum, in Harrisburg, 

That the contents of our July 15, 1958 ros- 
ter was placed in the Monday, July 28, 1958, 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Sen- 
ator Eowarp Martin, of Company K. 

That of the 258 rosters mailed to widows 
or next of kin of our deceased members, 15 
have been returned, several of them marked 
“deceased.” 

Reports from companies: According to the 
registration cards, the following members 
were present: Company A (3), Frank E. Yohe, 
R. Dale Jolliffe and Joseph Phillips; Company 
B (2), William A, Ketterer and William E. 
Smith; Company C (6), Charles O. Collins, 
John H. Turley, G. Fred Anderson, Homer 
J. Daugherty, Abraham De Gardeyn, Jr., and 
Leroy Underwood; Company D (6) George 
E. Mills, James H. Cope, Richard T. Cunning- 
ham, William E. DeBolt, Charles J, Rosen- 
ecker and Harry C. Wilson; Company E (4), 
James McShane, Harry R. Hummer, Harry 
M. Kinkead and Bert Mason; Company H 
(3), Harry E. Cope, Edward M. Power, Jr., and 
Thomas M. Reese; Company I (3), Judge 
Richard D. Laird, Daniel A. Dooley and Ken- 
nett W. Saam, and Company K (6), Samuel 
L. John, Albert Cathers, Benjamin F. Ham- 
iton, Lowye Keys, Joseph W. McCullough and 
Donald C. Scott, Total, 33. 

Remarks by guests or members: President 
Turley called on Judge Richard D. Laird, 
of Company J, who said in his remarks that 
because of pressing official business he had 
been unable to attend recent reunions and 
that in the future he hoped to be a regu- 
lar at our reunions. Other speakers were 
R. Dale Jolliffe for Company A, President 
Turley for Company C. Harry C. Wilson for 
Company D, Bert Mason for Company E, 
Harry E. Cope for Company H, and F. G. G. 
Conley, son of the late Rollo J, Conley, of 
Company D. 

Reading of communications: The follow- 
Ing telegram was read: R. Dale Jolliffe, 316 
Bracken Avenue, Pittsburgh. Wish you 
would extend to my comrades my sincere 
regrets in not being with them at the 59th 
reunion. My work here is se piled up I 
cannot get away. That God may grant you 
all health and happiness is my prayer. ED- 
Wand Martin, United States Senator for 
Pennsylvania.” 

The following letter, addressed to the re- 
corder, was also read: “My colleague and 
good personal friend, Senator EDWARD MAR- 
ttn, has informed me that the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry United States Volunteers of 
the Spanish-American War, is holding its 
69th annual reunion on August 2, 1958, In 
Pittsburgh. 

“As one who has long been aware of the 
services performed by the volunteers in the 
Spanish-American War, I would like to con- 
yey my heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes to the only unit in the United States 
that has continually held an annual reunion 
since the war in which the volunteers served. 

“Again, good wishes to the 10th Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and with my best 
wishes for a very successful reunion, I am 
cordially yours, Kart E. Munpr, United States 
Senator." A thank you letter was mailed to 
Senator MUNDT. 


‘ 
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Unfinished business—Relics Committee: 
A letter has been received from Miss Julia 
Bierer, daughter of Maj. Everbart Bierer, 
stating that the Spanish canon presented 
years ago by her father to Fayette County 
(now gathering dust in the basement of the 
courthouse at Uniontown), and other relics 


in her possession and in the family of Capt. 


Dan Bierer, will be turned over to the 10th 
Regiment when and if the association de- 
cides on a place to keep them. 

A motion was made at the meeting to 

place the baseball trophy in the Baseball 
Hall of Fame, at Cooperstown, N. Y. It 
was defeated. 
“Good and welfare: A motion was made 
by Thomas M. Reese of Company H, that a 
standing vote of thanks be tendered Senator 
EDW and MARTIN and Recorder Dan A. Dooley 
for the work they have done for the 10th 
Regiment. 

Election of officers: The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Harry R. Hummer, Company E. Latrobe, Pa.; 
first. vice president, Bert Mason, Company 
E, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; second vice presi- 
dent, Thomas M. Reese, Company H, Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., and recorder-treasurer, Dan 
A. Dooley, Company I, Ligonier, Pa. 


Korean Decade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Republic of Korea celebrated its 10th 
bitrhday this past week. An interesting 
editorial appeared in the New York Times 
entitled Korean Decade.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Korean DECADE 


16 was 10 years ago today that the free 
and independent Republic of Korea was pro- 
claimed, They have been turbulent years 
in which disaster was narrowly averted. 
They have also been fruitful years in which 
the Korean people have shown their great 
courage, resilience and imagination. 

This free government was instituted by 
the consent of the governed as expressed 
in an election that was sponsored and ob- 
served by the United Nations. It was nec- 
essarily the government of only a part of 
the peninsula, since the Communists would 
not permit either a free election or United 
Nations observation. Freedom could sur- 
vive in only part of the troubled land. 

Its survival has seemed almost miraculous. 

This part of the country was obliged to 
fight off a vicious onslaught from the Com- 
munist North, to accommodate literally mil- 
lions of refugees who fled the Red terror 
and to undertake a gigantic rebuilding under 
conditions that would have tried the stout- 
est of hearts. 

Fortunately, the United Nations was able 
to discharge some of the responsibilities that 
it had assumed. It was able to come to the 
defense of the free Koreans militarily. It 
has been able to give assistance, since the in- 
vader was halted, in this of re- 
building. The United States may well be 
proud of its leading part in these opera- 


` tions, 
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The total obligation, however, has not yet 
been met. The United Nations has recog- 
nized the government in Seoul as the only 
lawful government among the Koreans, It 
is pledged to work for the unification of the 
peninsula under a free government, The 
case.of Korea is still upon the agenda of the 
United Nations. It must be still upon the 
conscience of the world. The free Koreans 
have shown themselves worthy of our ad- 
miration. They deserye more than that. 
They can honorably claim our continued 


support. 


Solar Radiation—Wisconsin “Sunshine” 
Satellite No. 4 in Vanguard Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pelased, from time to time, to in- 
yite attention to the splendid contribu- 
tions made by our scientists and tech- 
nologists at the University of Wisconsin 
to our national science program. 

Today, I would like to make special 
comments on a current project, the de- 
velopment of a sunshine satellite“ 
scheduled to be number 4 in the Van- 
guard series. The satellite is designed to 
provide important data on the radiation 
of the sun, For example, we need more 
answers to such questions as: How much 
heat comes to the earth from the sun? 
How much heat is reflected by clouds, 
snow, and water and radiate into space 

_by the earth? How is sunshine, or lack 
of it, related to general weather con- 
ditions? To help answer these, and 
other questions, the information radioed 
back to earth from the orbiting satellite 
is expected to be extremely valuable. 

The project is being developed by a 
team of scientists, headed by Dr. Verner 
Suomi, meteorologist. Other members 
of the team include: Prof. Robert J. Pa- 
rent, Prof. Wayne Swift, Harry Miller, 
Peter Schoffer, Charles R. Stearns, E. J. 
Romare, William Hauser, and Andrew 
Grondahl. -> 

Yesterday’s New York Times carried a 
fine article on this splendid project. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUNSHINE STUDIES BY SATELLITE Ser—Van- 
on Is Mape Reapy To MEASURE RADIA- 
TION IN WEATHER STUDIES 
Marson, Wis., August 16.—Where does all 

the sunshine go% 

The answer could bring much more accu- 
rate weather forecasts, and perhaps one day 
help produce control over weather. 

TO get the answer, a team of scientists 
headed by Dr. Verner Suomi, University of 
Wisconsin meteorologist, is putting finishing 
touches to a Vanguard satellite that could 
solve the problem. It probably will be 
launched late this year, 

Sunshine brings tremendous amounts of 
heat to the earth every day. 

Obviously, the earth doesn't keep all this 
heat. If it did, life would be impossible on 
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this planet. The earth gets rid of as much 
heat as it collects. 

“Over a year or 10 years, the radiation ex- 
change balances out,” Dr. Suomi explains. 
“But we don’t know what happens month by 
month, or whether there are significant ef- 
fects on the weather if for a week we get 
more or less heat than the earth surrenders 
to space. 

EFFECT OF CLOUDS A FACTOR 


“Clouds and snow reflect a good deal of 
heat directly back to space. What happens 
to weather if the United States is covered 
with lots of cloud for a week or so? 

“Suppose the oceans get more sunshine 
than usual, for lack of clouds. You would 
think there would be more evaporation and 
so more rain would have to fall somewhere. 
Or do the oceans, perhaps, store heat in such 
& way that short-term changes in incoming 
radiation don’t make any real difference? 
We'd like to know.” 

To help resolve such questions, the sun- 
shine satellite will measure the heat coming 
to the earth from the sun; the heat reflected 
by clouds, snow, and water and radiated into 
space by the earth and its air. 

These measurements can be correlated 
with weather events on earth. 

Making 90-minute trips around the world, 
the satellite will report radiation measure- 
ments over land and sea, by day and by 
night. It will provide knowledge not ob- 
tainable in any other way. 


HEAT FLOWS TO POLES 


The tropics collect more heat than they 
surrender. The polar regions surrender more 
than they receive from the sun. Heat moves 
from the equator toward the poles to be dis- 
sipated. These heat "migrations are the 
basic mechanism of our weather. 

Dr. Suomi and a team of enthusiastic 
aasistants have the sunshine satellite about 
set to go. 

It carries four little sensors—metal balls 
suspended at the tips of long antennas. The 
sensors measure temperatures, which in 
turn depend upon the amount of radiation. 

Two of the sensors are about the size of 
table tennis balls, painted black and white. 
Two others are much smaller, and protected 
by metal blinders. The blinders can shade 
the sensors at times from direct rays of the 


sun, which cast a sharp shadow, but still 


allow them to measure radiation coming 
back from the earth. 

The sensors are so designed that they 
separately can measure the sun’s incoming 
radiation, reflected radiation, and heat 
surrendered by the earth. 

Thermistors, tiny electrical thermometers, 
record the temperatures In the sensors. This 
message is transmitted along wires through 
the antenna and recorded as signals on a 
1-pound tape recorder, 

The tape recorder gets readings every 30 
seconds, which means about every 150 miles 
of the satellite's journey. When the satel- 
Ute passes over a recording station, it will be 
commanded by radio to broadcast its find- 
ings. The data from one roundtrip are 
broadcast to earth in 10 seconds, then the 
recorder starts storing new data. 

If powered by a solar battery, the satel- 
lite should be able to taik to earth for about 
a year, Dr, Suomi said. 


TO COUNT LIGHTNING FLASHES 


Its findings are expressed in mathematical 
equations, and it will report 230,000 equa- 
tions in about 100 days. These wlll be proc- 
essed.in a computing machine, 

The satellite will also record hits by mi- 
crometeorites and try to count lightning 
flashes on earth. It will be tuned to re- 
cord certain bursts of radio noises created 
by lightning flashes. 

The team building the equipment for this 
satellite includes Prof. Robert J. Parent, 
Prof. Wayne Swift, Harry Miller, Peter 
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Schoffer, Charles R. Stearns, E. J. Romare, 
William Hauser and Andrew Grondahl, 

The .Wisconsin satellite will be No. 4 in 
the Vanguard series, and is scheduled to be 
launched within the International Geophys- 
ical Year, which ends December 31. 


United States Geographic Center in South 
Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, South Dakota is understand- 
ably gratified that the admission of 
Alaska to the union of States will shift 
the Nation's geographic center to our 
State. It is just another example that, 
sooner, or later, all good things gravi- 
tate to South Dakota. 

Should Hawaii become the 50th State, 
the geographic center of the Nation as 
a whole will shift only 9 miles, and will 
still remain in South Dakota, accord- 
ing to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The new geographic center will be lo- 
cated near Castle Rock, S. Dak., in Butte 
County, in the westernmost part of the 
State. Castle Rock consists of one store, 
and the population is not very large. 
But all the residents are unanimous in 
their gratification over this new recog- 
nition. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not blame the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for being proud 
that the new center of the United States 
will be in his State. But I want him to 
understand that the center of the world 
is my home town. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
not know about that. I suppose it de- 
pends on where one begins his calcu- 
lation when he wants to locate the cen- 
ter of the earth. ‘ 

Mr. AIKEN. Any map will prove it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
statement of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey is the authority 
for the statement I have made today. 

Mr. President, recently the Rapid City, 
S. Dak., Daily Journal published an 
article by Mr. Ed Niciejewski describing 
the whereabouts of the new center and 
the impact which this news has had 
upon the small community of Castle 
Nock. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CastLe Rock Not “Uprrry” Over Berna 
\ CENTER OF UNITED STATES 

(By Ed Nicilejewski, Journal staff writer) 

CASTLE ROCK—A road and a map are up- 
permost in the minds of residents in this 
community nearest the Nation's new geo- 
graphic center, 
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A sweep of a mapmaker's divider puts Cas- 
tle Rock near the Nation's balance point 
when Alaska is admitted into the Union. All 
nine permanent residents of Castle Rock hope 
the distinction will put, them on South 
Dakota’s map for all time. 

“Here's Mason up the road without even a 
Postoffice and they're always on the map. 
We've had a post office since 1910 and we're 
On some maps but not on others,” declared 
Mrs. Francis Jacobsen. 


POPULATION 


The Francis Jacobsens account for most 
of Castle Rock's population. Included in the 
family are Mr, and Mrs. Jacobsen; their 3 
children, Patricia, 17; Merle, 13, and Harlan, 
11: Jacobsen mother, Mrs. Mabel Jacob- 
sen. and their ranch hand, Herman Pargas. 

Rounding out the census are Mr. and Mrs. 

Eichler, who run a combination gen- 
eral store, post office, and filling station. Not 
counted on the impromptu census are Mr. 
and Mrs, Wortham Marten, Chattanooga, 
Okla., and their children Linda, 13 and Janet, 
11. The Martens are in Castle Rock only 
during the summer harvest season. 

As attention of the Nation swings to Castle 
Rock, its residents were amused and de- 
tached. 

“If they put a monument up here, then 
Maybe they'll bulld a road to it,” declared 
Mrs. Francis Jacobsen, waving a hand gen- 
erally at State Highway 79 which constitutes 
Main Street. 3 

From the Belle Fourche River to the 
south, State 79 shoots straight across plalns 
to the north, a seemingly endless ribbon of 
whité and dustry gravel. 

Impact of tourists and the curious coming 
to Castle Rock as result of the new desig- 
nation didn't particularly worry anyone. 

“What would they come up for? There's 
nothing to see here and this Is too far away 
from everything,” one resident opined. 

Pargas offered an impromptu thought on 
the cartographer's computations, “It's bet- 
ter to be in the middle of the United States 
than to be on the outside of it,” he said. 

UNCONCERNED 

Eichler reflected the hamlet's general un- 
Concern, “I haven't thought about this,“ 
he said, “but it will be good for Butte 
County. It will be good for the county and 
it will be good for South Dakota, I don't 
know why, but it will be.” 

Mrs, Mabel Jacobsen admitted surprise at 
the information but, like others, wasn’t par- 
ticularly concerned. In her 70's, Mrs. Ja- 
Cobsen came to Castle Rock in 1910 and 
Served as postmaster for 34 years before re- 
tiring in 1948. She and her husband were 
the immediate Area's second settlers. 

Comment from the mayor was not Ryall- 
Able—Castle Rock doesn’t have one. A 
Query for this oficia] prompted 13-year-old 

erle to ask: “Mom, who's the big shot 
here?” His brother Harlan commented: 
“We're all mayors here.“ The boys felt 3 
Cats and 2 dogs should be included in the 
census. 

If the action in distant Washington 
should bring civilization to Castle Rock it 
Would be a shame in some ways. 


NO PROBLEMS 


The village has no juvenile delinquency 
Problems; recession and crime are merely 
Words in newspapers. Its residents are 
forthright and friendly with true western 
hospitality. Spend an hour with them and 
on think you have known them all your 

e. 

Because the law requires it, Henry Jacob- 
sen, a nearby rancher, was elected justice of 

e peace, and Henry Carlson, another 
Tancher, was designated constable, 

“They really don’t do anything because 

is nothing for them to do, but the law 
Says we have to have the offices,” explained 
Francis Jacobsen, who is town clerk. 
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Nearly everyone in town holds some office or 
other, i 

Two Top Peak, clearly visible from Castle 
Rock's only east and west street, may be 
near the Nation's actual new center, Only 
11 miles away by air, it may as well be 10 
times that distance so far as accessibility 
is concerned. 

To reach Two Top Peak from Castle Rock 
a tourist would have to start several miles 
north of town and proceed west. Winding 
around buttes and through draws, the graded 
road gradually peters out to twin ruts, sepa- 
rated by an island of grass. A rain turns 
the ruts into quagmires. 

FEW PEOPLE 


Scattered on the hillsides are rocks as large 
us homes and aside from curious cows and 
wildlife the rough country is nearly devoid 
of life. Adjacent to the peak are several 
ranches owned by the Kinghorn brothers, 

Last week a pilot from Weber Aviation in 
Rapid City and I planted a sign near the 
Nation's geographic center the easy way 
by flying there. 

Twenty-five minutes after taking off from 
Rapid City, pilot Jerry McDow brought the 
airplane in for a neat landing on the prairie 
near Castle Rock. Another hop of 10 min- 
utes brought the craft to another landing 
near Two Top Peak, 

Feeling very much like explorers, we erected 
& small rock cairn and planted a sign: “New 
Geographic Center of the U. 8. A. Popula- 
tion 0.“ p 

A mile away a herd of cattle, unimpressed 
with the intrusion, foraged among prickly 
pear for food. The sun beat down and a 
brisk wind made anchoring the sign difficult. 

French explorer and adventurer Verendrye 
may have trod this spot over 200 years ago. 

Gen, George A. Custer’s or General Crook's 
troops may have engaged hostile Sioux or 
hunted buffalo in this very same pasture in 
the 1870's. 

But at this particular historic moment 
when we planted the sign, nobody could 
have cared less. 


America Disturbed by Communist Trend 
in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the serious prob- 
lem of increasing Communist penetra- 
tion of Latin America. 

Looking backward, I recall the grim, 
alarming days of the unlamented regime 
of Colonel Arbenz in Guatemala. At 
that time, Communists completely dom- 
inated the government. I believe I was 
one of the first, if not the very first, 
Member of the Senate to expose the 
Communist beachhead in that land. 

Fortunately, the Communist regime 
was ousted in Guatemala, thanks large- 
ly to the heroism of the late Col. Castillo 
Armas, But, following his tragic assas- 
sination, there have been disturbing 
indications of Communist efforts at a 
comeback there, despite the anti-Com- 
munist position of the present govern- 
ment. 

Communism looms now as a problem 
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in other lands, as well: in the Caribbean, 

in Central and in South America. 

THREE CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO COMMUNISM'S 
GROWTH 

Why? For three reasons, I believe: 

First. Often, because of conditions 
which breed communism, which arouse 
discontent and demand for a change. 

Second. Invariably, because commu- 
nism puts on a false but attractive face. 
Under the tricky Khrushchev, the Krem- 
lin plays down dictatorial Marxism and 
plays up so-called socialist democracy, 
friendship, and aid. 

Third. Because whether or not local 
conditions are good or bad, and whether 
or not Khrushchev or a Stalinist is in 
the saddle, the fact is that Communist 
agents are all over Latin America, work- 
ing for revolution. These agents are 
skilled, unscrupulous conspirators, as are 
the Red agents in the Middle East. 

For these and other reasons, we see 
the paradox of Red signs in many areas 
of the devout continent. 

KHRUSHCHEY MAKING HAY WITH “SOFT-SELL” 


Meanwhile, particular success has been 
achieved by Khrushchey’s soft-sell.“ 
His line of soft-pedaling communism, 
while dangling all sorts of economic 
offers—trade, loans and assistance—has 
unfortunately paid off, so far as increas- 
ing Soviet ties with Latin America are 
concerned. 

By all reports, the Communists have 
been making considerable headway re- 
cently in Venezuela. In that oil-rich, 
iron-ore rich land, Reds are infiltrating 
trade unions, student organizations and 
other groups and are taking other steps 
to try to become the balance of power 
there. 

ANTI-COMMUNISTS SPEAK UP AS WELL 


Across my desk there come many in- 
dications of Communist and fellow- 
traveller activities there and elsewhere, 
as well. Fortunately, there come indica- 
tions, too, of strong anti-Communist 
voices—inside and outside governments. 

I have in my hand, for example, the 
text of an editorial in the August 5, 1958, 
issue of the Habana Post entitled Com- 
munism in Latin America,” which was 
prepared, I understand, by Mr. Edward 
Scott. 

I understand that the Habana Post 
was itself attacked the preceding Satur- 
day, and that hundreds of pamphlets de- 
nouncing so-called Yankee imperialism 
were left there, and on the street after 
the assault. 

The pamphlets asserted that— 5 

Imperialism, with its aggression against 
the Middle East, seeks to unleash nuclear 
war against the Soviet Union and all the 
peoples of the world. 

The pamphlets concluded: 

Down with aggressive warmongering im- 
perialism. Long live the Soviet Union, de- 
fender of peace and liberty. 

According to reports, two banners were 
also left saying, "Yankee troops get out 
of Yateras’—the waterworks supplying 
the United States Naval Base at Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

I send to the desk the Habana Post 
editorial, preceded by an Associated 
Press dispatch of August 3 from Caracas, 
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written by Larry Allen, entitled “Reds 
Widen Their Grip in Venezuela.” 

I have not personally been to either of 
these countries, so I would not attempt 
to speak in detail as regards the prob- 
lem of communism there. But I cite 
these two newspaper reports as evidences 
of an all-too-prevalent problem through- 
out, an area which we would like to be 
the very symbol of good-neighbor rela- 
tions. We hope that all the lands of 
the Caribbean and of the rest of Latin 
America will always be our friends and 
allies. We of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committeee through our subcom- 
mittee study and through our regular 
review intend to give this problem our 
mopman attention. 

ask unanimous consent that both 
ae oe items be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Revs WEN THem GRIP In VENEZUELA 

2 y Larry Allen) x 

Caracas, August 3.— With incredible speed 
the Communists have moved into positions 
in Venezuela where they often dictate the 
acts of the junta that overthrew a dictator- 
ship last January, 

Their organization is closeknit, speedy, 
and precise. Unless their tactics are halted 
soon, Venezuelans may awaken one day and 
find control of the oil-rich nation in Red 
hands. 

The Communists are respected. They have 
equality with all other political parties. 
They are consulted by the Government. 

There are Communist Party members in 
all the key trade unions, in businesses and 
industries, in civic and student organiza- 
tions, and in the offices of government. 

The Communist Party is small. But its 
agitators are descending upon cities, towns, 
and villages in every strategic sector of 
Venezuela, enlisting party members. They 
incite and enforce strikes. 

Communist membership might reach 
100,000 by the end of the year. At the mo- 
ment, the party rolls show 26,000 to 30,000. 

Apparently because the number sounds 
small, the provisional government, headed by 
Rear Adm. Wolfgang Larrazabal, waves aside 
any suggestion the Communists constitute 
a threat to Venezuela's “new democracy.” 

Larrazabal said recently Venezuela's Com- 
munists were patriotic and nationalistic, and 
not the byproduct of Moscow's interna- 
tional communism. 

As he spoke, two kingpins of the Venezue- 
lan party were in Moscow, presumably get- 
ting their orders. 

In Larrazabal’s view, the Communists 
helped to overthrow the 10-year-long mill- 
tary dictatorship of Gen. Marcos Perez 
Jimenez last January 23 and therefore are 
democratic. 

But outside of Larrazabal's governing five- 
member military-civillan junta, there is 
rising alarm over the Red riptide, particu- 
larly within the army. 

That might crystallize into action, long 
before national elections expected in Novem- 
ber. There are deep rumblings of discontent 
among some top army officers and talk the 
Communists must be stopped. 

This already has exploded into one abor- 
tive coup. 

Gen. Jesus Maria Castro Leon, defense 
minister in the junta, led a conspiracy July 
23 aimed at toppling the government. One 
of his chief alms was an immediate crack- 
down on the Reds. 

But the Communists and their sympa- 
thizers got wind of the conspiracy. 
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They immediately mustered more than 
100,000 Venezuelans. They chanted for 
Castro Leon's death and the eradication of 
alt conspirators. Castro Leon was forced 
out and exiled to a job in Washington. 

The average man fears to say anything 
critical or to suggest any action against 
the Communists. It means attack from 
most of Venezuela's newspapers. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church, often 
the spearhead against communism, is highly 
cautious in Venezuela. Only occasionally is 
there the mildest reference to Venezuelan 
Communists in the church’s organ, La 
Religion. 

It is a great change from 7 months ago 
when the Communists were outlawed, 
hunted and generally ignored. by the Vene- 
guelan people, 


From the Habana Post of August 5, 1958] 
COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


An Associated Press dispatch out of Wash- 
ington, D. C., published in the Courier yes- 
terday stated that officials in Washington 
were surprised and mystified by the meeting 
between Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
and Mao Tze Tung, chief of the Chinese 
Communist Party in Peiping on July 31. 

We fail to see why there should be any 
mystification. With the world in a state 
of crisis, what is more natural than that 
Khrushchev, master of 193 million people 
should discuss events with Mao, who holds 
in his hand the destinies of 602 million 
Chinese. 

Nor can we see any reason for surprise in 
the notice served on the Western World by 
Khrushchev and Mao that they intend to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Their statement 
said that the two Communist leaders would 
give their firm support to the national in- 
dependence movements of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

When questioned with respect to the Com- 
munist statement, John Foster Dulles, United 
States Secretary of State, sald that he was 
struck by the fact that the Russian and 
Chinese Communists were about to under- 
take a movement of independence and lib- 
eration in Latin America. "I thought that 
-if they wanted to spread independence, they 
could start nearer home,” Mr. Dulles added. 

The United States Secretary of State's 
Irony probably did not perturb Khrushchev 
and Mao. They have murdered literally 
millions of people for merely thinking of 
freedom and independence, If the Com- 
munists ever were to gain control of a Latin 
American country by liberating it from 
whatever the Communists believe it should 
be liberated from, that country would then 
assume the status of a Hungary, as vassal of 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, it would be exposed to the 
same type of repression as was infilcted on 
the Hungarians, 40,000 of whom were mur- 
dered by Khrushchev’s assassins because 
they wanted to be independent of Soviet 
rule. 

There is a tendency to believe that no 
Latin American country could be sub- 
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way us Hungary has been enslaved by Mos- 
cow. The plain reality is that without the 
armed aid of the United States, no coun- 
try in Latin America, including Brazil, 
could withstand a full scale assault by the 
Communists, an assault which would come 
after the state in question had been sown 
with fifth columns arid nests of traitors. 

That men would be prepared to die to de- 
fend their country is beyond question. But 
it is not enough to die. The simple act of 
dying would not defeat the Russian invad- 
ers. 

Another fallacy 1s that Russia is too far 
away from Latin America for it to be an ef- 
fective conqueror. Modern methods of 
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transportation by air and by sea have an- 
nihilated distance and now there is no poa- 
sibility of defense by geography. 

All that stands between any individual 
state upon which Communist Russia might 
have designs, and Moscow, is the United 
States of America, without whose military 
power the target country would be next to 
defenseless. 

Back in 1936, the Republic of Panama in- 
sisted on excluding from its amended treaty 
with the United States the provision 
whereby the independence of Panama was 
guaranteed by the United States. Those 
who sought this revision said that the guar- 
anteeing of Panama's independence by the 
United States was an offence to Panama's 
sovereignty. 

When Panama seceded from Colombia in 
1903, the United States Navy prevented the 
Colombians from landing troops in Panama 
to quell the revolt. That is how the United 
States first “guaranteed” Panama’s inde- 
pendence, 

Supposing that the Republic of Colombia 
now were to demand anschluss“ with Pan- 
ama, Is there any one naive enough to be- 
lieve that Colombia could not take Panama 
in a matter of days? And is anyone naive 
enough to believe that some nationalistic 
Colombians have not thought many times 
about such a possibility? 

What is it that prevents them from tak- 
ing action? Certainly it is not any fear of 
the Panamanian police force. No, it is the 
United States of America which is the de- 
terrent—in the same way as it is the United 
States of America which, without boasting 
about it or making statements, which would 
offend the dignity of the Latin America 
peoples, serves as the bulwark against mili- 
tary aggression by Soviet Russia against any 
country south of the border. 

Now the Russians are lining up with the 
Chinese to “liberate” certain Latin American 
States. It should be noted that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese in all 
Latin American States and undoubtedly 
Mao will hope to find among them agents 
for their new policy of penetration. Most 
of those Chinese have families in Red China 
through whom pressure could be brought 
to bear on those unwilling to collaborate. 

This statement by Khrushchey and Mao 
should not be taken lightly. ‘They obviously 
intend to intervene directly in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries and now 
is the time for consultations to be had for 
the purpose of determining what common 
steps should be taken to meet this new 
menace to the democratic way of life. 


Spotlight on Steel Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, there 
is a running argument about the increase 
in the price of steel and the reasons given 
for the increase by industry. 

Recently there appeared in the publi- 
cation of the International Association of 
Machinists—The Machinist—in the Aug- 
ust 21, 1958 issue, an article entitled 
“Spotlight on Steel Profits.” This par- 
ticular article states that the cost of 
steel production is up $2.38 per ton while 
the price went up $4.50 per ton. The 
article also notes the impact of the in- 
crease of steel prices on the cost of living. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPOTLIGHT ON STEEL Prorrrs: Cosr Ur $2.38, 
Price Ur 84.50 


The United States steel industry, which 
ralses prices each year and tries to shift the 
blame to organized labor, is in the spotlight 
this week. 

In the wake of the industry's average $4.50- 
&-ton price—pushing the price of steel to 
an all-time high of $150 a ton: 

The United Steelworkers revealed that the 
$4.50 price boost is nearly twice as much as 
the actual increase in labor costs. 

The Justice Department announced that 
it may call a grand jury to investigate 
whether the steel companies violated the 
law despite their denial of a price-fixing 
agreement. 

The United States Senate Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, headed by Senator 

KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, indicated it 
Would conduct further hearings to look into 
steel industry prices and profits. 

David J. McDonald, president of the steel- 
Workers, explained that the wage increases 
or 14.9 cents an hour received by union mem- 
bers recently were in line with the long- 
Tange growth of productivity in the steel 
industry, and thus could have been ab- 
sorbed by the companies without price in- 
creases, 

Labor economists pointed out further that 
the higher steel prices far outstripped the 
Wage raises even without considering the pro- 
ductivity Increases. It takes 15 man-hours 
to produce a ton of steel, they explained. On 
that basis, the total wage package amounted 
to $2.38 per ton. Yet, the steel companies 
increase prices by nearly twice that much. 

The current issue of Steel Labor also re- 
Ports that even though the industry has been 
Operating at only slightly more than 50 per- 
dent of capacity during the first quarter of 
the year, the industry “as a whole was able 
to roll up a fairly hefty rate of return on 
net worth of 5.7 percent." 

“This is a remarkable achievement,” the 
neswpaper points out, “never before equaled 
in the history of the basic steel industry,” 

United States Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY 
Of Minnesota also scoffed at the steel com- 
Panties’ claims that the price increase was re- 
Quired by higher labor costs. 
ki "Between 1953 and 1957," he explained, 

total annual salaries and wages in the steel 
industry rose by 15 percent. But during the 
Same period, U. S. Steel's net profits rose 
from $222 million to $419 million—an in- 
Crease of 89 percent.” s 

Benator Humpnrer said that it is dificult 
to see how such corporations as United 
States Steel are being squeezed on profits 
when United States Steel's net profits per 
ton of steel have gone up from §8.85 a ton 
in 1953 to $17.91 per ton in 1957. 


WHAT INCREASE MEANS TO MANUFACTURE 


The $4.50-a-ton increase in steel prices will 
increase costs in metalworking industries, 
but not nearly as much as many people 

The magazine U. S. News & World 
Report figured out last week just what the 
increase in steel prices add to the most of 
e in various products, Here are the 
acts: 


Product: Increase in costs 
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Prize-Winning Essay on Highway Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the National Grange annual- 
ly sponsors a national highway safety 
contest. The winning essay in South 
Dakota was written by a high school 
senior, Robert Hartshorn, of Buffalo 
Gap, Custer County—my home county— 
S. Dak. The subject of the prevention 
of highway accidents is of interest to 
everyone these days. Therefore, I ask 
that Mr. Hartshorn’s essay be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR HIGHWAY 

SAFETY 


(By Bobby Hartshorn, State winner in 
Grange safety contest) 

Let us take a few minutes to consider this 
title, Community Organization for Highway 
Safety. Highway accidents have reached an 
appalling alltime high so far this year in 
our State. At the time of this writing, South 
Dakota has had 63 highway fatalities com- 
pared with 48 at this time a year ago. It 
is true, the overall picture throughout the 
Nation is a trifle better than 1 year ago. 
For the past 3 months, there has been a 
slight decrease in traffic deaths in the United 
States; but since there is still room for a 
great deal of improvement, we should strive 
to do something about this shameful, need- 
less loss of life, Now, If you were to tell 
people these were really not accidents, they 
would probably disagree with you and say 
that they certainly were not planned; and so 
they were accidents. But, let us stop and 
think for a minute. Better than 90 percent 
of those accidents could have been prevented, 
so were they really accidents after all? r 

Now, we all consider our communities, our 
home neighborhood, a place we are proud of, 
Our neighbors and friends live there. We 
miss it when away, and have a feeling of 
belonging when we return. We would not 
for the world intentionally hurt or kill one 
of these people, but we might if we do no 
more than talk about highway safety. It is 
our responsibility, and we must do some- 
thing about it. ~ 

Last year our Grange sponsored a motor 
vehicle checkup in cooperation with the 
State motor patrol. All vehicles passing 
through town that afternoon were checked. 
This seems like a small thing but it was a 
beginning and worth while in that a few 
were required to make necessary repairs. 

Another thing we are considering is keep- 
ing an accurate record of all miles driven 
in any type motor vehicle by each member 
of our Grange, and then totaling up the 
number of accident-free miles that have 
been driven, I am sure this could easily be 
extended to include entire communities, not 
just Granges. 

The South Dakota Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation is currently sponsoring a worth- 
while project. Anyone haying 2,000 miles 
(his latest) of accident-free miles may sign 
up for a chance of winning free prizes, some 
more valuable than others, but the basic 
idea is very good. 

I feel that driver training courses should 
be made compulsory in every high school. 
Practice makes us better at anything we do; 
and surely it ls highly important that we 
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practice driving the right way, without de- 
veloping wrong habits even more strongly 
than they are now. Driver training courses 
are doing just that; teaching people the 
right way to drive. If communities will be- 
gin making organized requests, driver train- 
ing courses can be made compulsory. 

Communities might sponsor a revision in 
our existing driver's permit law. Surely it 
is more important that we know something 
about driving than that we are able to pay 
for a permit. Why not make it necessary to 
pass some sort of test, also? 

Liability insurance is now required, but 
there are still those who do not have it. Af- 
ter an accident occurs, it is too late to get 
the insurance. Wouldn't it be much better 
to require proof of liability Insurance at the 
time automobile licenses are purchased? If 
such changes are to be made in our existing 
laws, it is up to the people to do it; and 
surely the best way is through community 
organization. 

Many of the films on highway saftey 
shown in schools, 4-H camps, and so on 
could well be shown at many public gather- 
ings. It is good for drivers and passengers 
of all ages to be reminded as well as taught— 
once in a while. 

I believe that the real problem in commu- 
nity organization for highway safety is up 
to each one of us. Of course you want your 
community safer, Then why not get busy 
with some of the ideas I have mentioned? 
Once you get started you will think of more, 
probably better than the ones I have men- 
tioned, too. So get busy on this problem 
now. Ichallenge you. | 


Solid Achievements of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an article 
entitled “A Congress of Solid Achieve- 
ments,” published in the Washington 
Sunday Star of August 17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CONGRESS or SOLID ACHIEVEMENTS 

Congress was in a waspish mood, It was 
hot, the big job was over and the tedious, 
end-of-session haggling over last-minute, 
controversial legislation was wearing pa- 
tience thin. 

Time and again last week the legislative 
processes on Capitol Hill were interrupted 
by shouting and argument. 

One of the worst fights broke out Thurs- 
day night on the Senate floor. Senator CAPE- 
HART, Republican of Indiana, took exception 
to a speech Senator Kennepr, Democrat of 
Massachusetts, made earlier in the day 


warning the United States was losing the 


nuclear arms race with Russia. 

Senator Carruart peevishly asked why Mr. 
Kennepy had to “tell the world * * (and) 
our enemies.” The bitter argument and un- 
successful effort to clear the gallery while the 
Senators discussed America’s military short- 
comings postponed s scheduled vote on a 
$3.6 billion supplemental appropriations bill. 

But the 85th Congress aware of its already 
established reputation as one of the best 
legislative bodies ever to occupy Capitol Hi 
and kept In line by able leadership stayed on 
the Job. 
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THE WEEK'S SCENE 

Important legislation which occupied Con- 
gress in its homestretch drive last week or 
still on the calendar included: 

Farm bill: The House, after turning a cold 
shoulder to Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
recommendations, reconsidered and approved 
a measure which would lower price supports 
on basic creps while maintaining cotton and 
rice acreage allotments, The Senate didn’t 
like some of the changes the House had made 
in its bill and indicated full congressional 
approval would require further conference 
compromises. 

Tax reduction: Senate approval com- 
pleted congressional action on two tax revi- 
sion bills. One measure sent to President 
Eisenhower reduces excise taxes by $42 mil- 
lion annually, exempting from the 10 percent 
amusement tax all admissions under $1. It 
also repeals the 20 percent tax on club dues 
and initiation fees for membership to com- 
munity swimming pools and skating rinks. 
The second bill provides $260 million in an- 
nual tax relief for small business. 

Social security: The Senate turned down a 

posed 10 percent increase in old-age bene- 
fits and approved the House version calling 
for a 7 percent increase. 

Depressed areas: The House approved in 
modified form a Senate bill extending 8275 
million in aid to economically depressed 
areas. Prospects for a conference compro- 
mise appear good. 

Reciprocal trade: The Senate approved a 
4-year extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, 
regarded as a great personal triumph for Pres- 
ident Elsenhower. 

New air agency: Acting to insure greater 
safety in the air, the two Houses agreed to a 
conference report establishing a new Federal 
aviation agency. The new agency will com- 
bine the functions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Airways Modernization 
Board and assume some authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

National debt Umit: The Senate Finance 
Committee approved and sent to the full 
Senate a measure increasing the permanent 
national debt ceiling from $275 billion to 
$283 billion and providing for a temporary 
ceiling of $288 billion. 

Labor: The Senate has approved a bill 
which would protect union welfare funds 
and provide for election of officers by secret 
ballot. Although a similar bill was killed in 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
there is still a chance it will be brought be- 
fore the House this week under suspension 
of the rules. Passage would require a two- 
third vote. 

Housing: An omnibus $2.4 billion housing 
and urban renewal bill is expected to be 
brought before the House this week, also 
under suspension of the rules. The mea- 
sure has been approved by the Senate. 

Education; The two Houses last week were 


at odds on an aid-to-education bill designed 


to provide the Nation with more scientists, 
The Senate approved a broad $1.37 billion 
measure which would provide 23,000 schol- 
arships with maximum annual grants of 6250 
per student. The House measure, which 
“carried a $900 million appropriation, en- 
tirely eliminated the scholarship provision, 

Foreign aid: The Senate will vote this 
week on the ä $3.5 billion for- 
eign ald bill. 

When it finishes its work probably 
Thursday or Friday—the 85th Congress will 
have completed a session which proved once 
and for all that the American Government 
ean function quite well as a 2-party coall- 
tion. 

Its most notable achlevements— Alaskan 
statehood, civil rights legislation, defense re- 
organization and extension of reciprocal 
trade—have refuted President Eisenhower's 
1956 warning that with Republicans in the 
White House and Democrats in control of 


* 
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Congress the Nation could expect a cold war 
of partisan politics that would bring chaos. 

There were times, of course, when the 
bipartisan approach to building a sound 
legislative program was threatened by party- 
line politics, The fright generated by a 
recession and Russia's sputnik invited flnger- 
pointing and blame-placing. But the de- 
veloping legisiative program was snatched 
back to safety by two remarkable rescuers, 
Senate Majority Leader LYNDON JOHNSON 
and House Speaker Sam RAYBURN. 


Rafer Johnson Will Return to United 
States as National Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am in- 
cluding herewith in the Appendix of 
the ConcressionaL Recorp a further 
installment report on the current suc- 
cesses of Rafer Johnson in the field of 
the decathlon in competition in Europe. 
His achievements are of great signifi- 
cance to the United States because of 
their quality, the fact that he is an 
American citizen and the product of 
American schools, and the further fact 
that he is a member of a so-called mi- 
nority group in the United States. The 
ins ent Lrefer to is an article which 
ap in the August 10, 1958, issue 
of the Fresno Bee over the byline of 
Bruce Farris. I wish to further indulge 
in a little local pride by stating that Mr. 
Johnson's predecessor in the field of 
breaking records in the decathlon was 
Bob Mathias, an outstanding athlete 
from Tulare, Calif., a city in my con- 
gressional district. Mathias and John- 
son were reared only a very few miles 
apart in California. 

The article follows: 

Rares JOHNSON WILL RETURN ro UNITED 
STATES AS NATIONAL HERO 
(By Bruce Farris) 

Kryossurc—Rafer Lewis Johnson will re- 
turn to the United States Tuesday to be 
hailed as a conquering hero following his 
world record decathlon performances in Rus- 
sia, but to this small community he is much 
more than the finest all around athlete in 
the world. 

He is a living example of what can be ac- 
complished in this country through hard 
work, clean living, determination, and faith. 

This town is less than 20 miles from 
Tulare where in 1948 and 1952 another teen- 
age marvel, Bob Mathias, first rocketed the 
San Joaquin Valley into the world decath- 
Ion Olympic games victories. 

The 3,000 residents of Kingsburg have 
witnessed many of Rafer's mightiest tri- 
umphs and many know it is the site of a 
near tragedy which could have ended this 
fantastic athletic story before it began. 

Here live his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Johnson, who brought Rafer here when he 
was 11 years old and who have lived, worked, 
and been an integral part of the community 
ever since. 

Mrs, Johnson, nicknamed Dimples because 
of her happy disposition, will fly to Los An- 
geles Wednesday or Thursday where the 
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6-foot 3-inch, 200-pound, 22-year-old UCLA 
predentistry student will be honored at a 
reception. Another welco! g committee 
will meet him at the Fresno air terminal and 
the grand climax will come in a hometown 
reception in Kingsburg’s new city park. 

These and other triumphs in the East are 
only part of the 1958 Rafer Johnson story 
in which the press in all corners of the globe 
have hailed him as the greatest athlete in 
the world.” 

But turn the time machine back to the 
summer of 1948 when a grim-faced Kings- 
burg doctor told Rafer’s frantic parents he 
might have to amputate the boy's right foot. 

Mrs, Johnson gave this account of the 
incident the other day: 

“Rafer and 2 or 3 of his friends were play- 


“ing on a conveyor belt at the cannery, They 


would ride the belt to a point where it turns 
a corner and then they would jump off; 
Rafer did not jump in time. His foot was 
caught in the iron siding on the machine. 

“I heard him yell and ran to help. I sup- 
pose I would have caught my hands in the 
belt if a workman had not pulled me back, 
but all I could think of was freeing my boy. 

“They turned off the machine and had to 
dismantie part of it to get him loose. The 
sole of his foot was sliced nearly to the end of 
his heel. One large tendon was all that held 
it together. They rushed him to the hos- 
pital and for a while we thought they would 
amputate. The doctor finally sewed him up 
and Rafer was on crutches for nearly a year. 

“You know,” she reflected. “I still don't 
know how he pulled through it to compete in 
athletics.” 

“Rafer always was active from the time he 
was a baby,“ said Rafer's father with a twin- 
kle in his eye. We named him Rafer because 
it was the name I always wanted to have andI 
vowed to name my first born son Rafer Lewis. 
He always was a good boy and was a fine ex- 
ample for his brothers and sisters to follow. 
He did and still does everything well. 

“You know, I hope to have 2 boys in the 
1960 Olympics. Rafer’s youngest brother, 
James, will enroll at UCLA next year and I am 
confident he can make the United States 
team in the broad jump or hurdles. I doubt 
very much if he wil try the decathlon. I do 
think he will be a fine football and basketball 
player. Rafer also plans to play basketball 
again this year.” 

FUTURE IN DENTISTRY’ 


How about the future—after 1960, what 
then? 

“I am certain he will be a dentist,” said 
the elder Johnson. “He has pointed toward 
that goal since he was a senior in high school. 
I know he mentioned professional baseball 
but I don’t know how serious he is about it. 
He has not played baseball since his first year 
in high school. I remember he used to break 
a lot of bats when he was in grammar school 
but he was a pretty good hitter.” 

Johnson works in the Fishel products plant 
here run by John Fishel. Rafer inherits his 
height from his father who is 6 feet, 314 
inches tall. 

Rafer was born in Dallas, Tex., and will be 
23 years old August 18. He has 2 brothers 
and 2 sisters. 

His father brought the family to Call- 
fornia in 1943. They settled in Oakland 
where Johnson worked at Treasure Island 
and later bounced from Madera to Chow- 
chilla to Fresno (where he stayed for about 
2 months) before settling here. 


GOOD STUDENT 


“Rafer always has been a good mixer and 
an excellent student,” said Kingsburg Vice 
Principal Ejnar Peterson. “I don't think 
studies came easy to him but he ls a very 
hard worker. He made the scholarship so- 
ciety 7 of his 8 high-school semester and 
earned a lifetime membership. 

“He spent a lot of time in athletics during 
high school (he earned 11 varsity letters) 
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but he always found time to get all of his 
school work in on time. He participated in 
the school plays and other activities and 
never once during the 4 years was he a dis- 
ciplinary problem. 

“The thing I noticed most about him in 
athletics was his ability to relax between 
action, When the play started again he was 
always alert and ready. Few of us doubted 
he would be anything but outstanding in 
anything he tried.” 

Rafer worked most of his summers for 
Wilbur Shannon, automobile dealer, or at 
the California Packing Corp. cannery run 
by Harold Strand. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY 


“He is just like one of the family to us,“ 


Said Shannon: “He worked for me many 
years and has been a great inspiration to 
my boy Gary. He always liked jobs with a 
challenge and he has the ability to do many 
things. He does most of the work on his 
own car, He plans to put a new motor in 
it when he returns next week.” 

Some of his closest friends are high-school 
Classmates Dale Bengston, Eddie Mascarin, 
Calvin Johnson, and Guy Troisi. Rafer, 
Monte Clark, Clarence Treat, and Calvin 
Johnson formed a singing quartet and spe- 
cialize in spiritual songs, Rafer is a bari- 
tone and his friends say a good one. 

Rafer was president of his senior class at 
Kingsburg High School, and this fall will 
assume his duties as student-body president 
at UCLA, a school of more than 17,000 stu- 
dents. 

ACTIVE IN CHURCH 

He always has been active in the Mission 
Covenant Church here and is a leader in the 
campus Crusade for Christ organization in 
Los Angeles. 

Rafer can lay claim—although you would 
never hear it from him—to one of the larg- 
est and most spectacular trophy collections 
in the world. He has nearly 100 large tro- 
phies, some more than 3 feet high, and 3 
large cardboard boxes packed 3 or 4 deep 
with small boxes containing medals won in 
elementary, high school, and college. He has 
been honored in nearly every continent in 
the world and has made two overseas good- 
will trips for the United States State Depart- 
ment. 

Several San Joaquin Valley athletes had 
parts in shaping his career which led to his 
Participation in the decathlon. — 

Troisi, another stellar all-around athlete 
at Kingsburg, competed against Rafer in 
track events from elementary school age on. 

“Guy was much bigger and stronger in 
those days,” said Kingsburg Coach Murl 
Dodson, “and Rafer bad to work on form and 
technique in an attempt to beat him in-the 
Weight events.” 

Leamon King, Delano High Schoo! sprint 
star, forced Rafer to take up hurdling. 

“We knew Rafer couldn't beat King in the 
Sprints, so I switched him to the hurdles,” 
continued Dodson, “He was a natural in 
that event from the start and it always has 
been one of his strongest races.” 

Ducky Drake, his track coach at UCLA, 
told this reporter during the last invitational 
decathlon in Kingsburg: 

“I think Rafer's biggest asset in athletics 
is his ability to adjust to the conditions and 
Situations. If I notice he is doing some- 
thing wrong, I have to tell him only ones 
and he corrects it. It has been this way all 
the time I have known him, I don't think 
there is any limit to what he can do.“ 

Kingsburg residents are divided in which 
Path they think he should follow. 


URGES FOOTBALL 
“I think he should quit track and try foot- 
Tall,“ said one. He can't eat medals.” 
Others thought he would be an excellent 
„a movie actor (which is what Mathias 
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is doing), and others simply say they think 
he can do anything he puts his mind to. 

Rafer is a good bowler, he enjoys fishing, 
and would like to take up golf if he had more 
time. Time is one thing which has been 
scarce for him the past 3 years. 3 

His track career may reach its peak in 
Rome, Italy, In 1960, where he hopes for a 
second and most certainly the last time to 
represent his country in the Olympic games. 

Rafer still is a young man, but he already 
has taken his place alongside such as Jesse 
Owens, Jackie Robinson, and Kenny Wash- 
ington, who many feel accomplished more in 
world diplomacy through their efforts on and 
aff the field of athletics than many statesmen 
have around conference tables. 


Event 
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THE JOHNSON STANDARD 

Rafer Johnson, in compiling his world rec- 
ord total of 8,302 points in Russia recently, 
bettered the marks of the immortal Jim 
Thorpe in 8 of 10 events and the marks of 
Bob Mathias and Vasily Kuznetsoy in 6 of 
the 10 events. 

Johnson bettered Thorpe’s marks in 8 of 
the 10 events. He also was ahead of Mathias 
in 6 of the 10 events when the Tulare Wonder 
Boy established his high mark of 7,887 in 
1952. 

The big Kingsburg athlete also bested Va- 
sily Kuznetsov, of Russia, in 6 of 10 events 
when the Russian set his top mark of 8,014 
points this year, 

Here is the event-by-event comparison: 


Johnson, |Kuznetsov,| Mathias, | Thorpe, 
1958 1958 


1952 1012 
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Export Market for Coal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OP WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most heartening developments for the 
United States coal industry has been the 
development in recent years of a strong 
export market. During 1957 about 55 
million tons of coal were shipped to 
overseas markets, thus providing jobs 
for a large number of miners. 

Recent developments overseas have 
raised some serious threats to this im- 
portant export market and unless the 
trend is checked it could result in a 
complete loss of these overseas ship- 
ments. As a matter of fact, during this 
year of 1958 we are facing a loss of 12 
million tons in exports. 

Where does this threat to United 
States coal come from? It stems from 
the economic war which the Russians 
have declared upon the United States 
and the West in general. Russia and its 
satellites are going all out to displace 
United States coal in markets which 
were built up through hard work and 
smart, aggressive merchandising. 

The saddest part of the story is that 
many so-called friendly countries are 
using United States dollars, made avail- 
able as a part of the foreign economic 
aid program, in exchange for coal from 
Russia and Poland. 

Other countries which in the past 
have used United States coal are now 
making barter agreements under which 


they exchange their products for Com- 


munist coal. In the long run these 
countries will find that they are paying 
through the nose for this Communist 
coal, In barter exchanges, the Russians 
always charge artificially high prices for 


their coal or else accept products in ex- 
change at a price far below the prevail- 
ing world market. 

The United States coal industry has 
called this serious matter to the atten- 
tion of the State Department. All sorts 
of vague promises have been made that 
proper action would be taken. 

Unfortunately, the practice has not 
stopped. In fact, it has become more 
prevalent in recent months. Just re- 
cently, Argentina concluded a trade 
agreement with Poland under which 
Polish coal will be imported to replace 
about 2 million tons of United States 
coal each year. Japan's deal with Com- 
munist China to use coal from that 
Communist country instead of United 
States coal is another example of the 
type of competition United States coal 
is facing. 

It is my firm belief that the United 
States Government, in its dealing with 
countries which are turning to Commu- 
nist countries for coal, is not exercising 
its full powers in behalf of this great 
American industry. We should recog- 
nize this is a part of the Russian trade 
offensive and take appropriate action to 
counter it. x. 

The coal industry is beset by serious 
problems at home. The Government 
encourages the import of residual fuel 
oils from “friendly” nations despite the 
fact that this “liquid coal“ is competing 
directly and unfairly with domestic coal. 

The Government is encouraging Fed- 
eral installations to convert from coal to 
other fuels for heating purposes despite 
the fact that in many instances coal is a 
more dependable and cheaper fuel 
source, 

Now, the Government is standing by 
while the coal industry fights a losing 
battle with Communist coal in foreign 
countries. The Government should step 
in and use all of its influence to help the 
United States coal industry in the fight 
it is waging for important export mar- 
kets against long odds, 
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The American’s Creed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, Constitu- 
tion Week begins September 17. Every 
day should be Constitution Day in the 
minds of all true Americans, because 
every day we individually, and as a peo- 
ple, profit by the rights and liberties 
which the Constitution assures us. 

We should be thankful that one day 
is set aside and designated as Constitu- 
tion Day. It gives each of us as patri- 
otic citizens an opportunity to demon- 
strate our reverence to this great charter 
whose provisions protect our liberties. It 
is day to day tribute to the founders of 
our Republic, and to all who have made 
the supreme sacrifice to preserve, pro- 
tect and defend our precious heritage. 
It is a day of days to ponder the words 
of Justice Story of the Supreme Court: 
“Let the American youth never forget 
that they possess a noble inheritance, 
bought by the toils and sufferings and 
blood of their ancestors, and capable, if 
wisely improved and faithfully guarded, 
of transmitting to their latest posterity, 
all the substantial blessings of life, the 
peaceful enjoyment of liberty, property, 
religion and independence. 

The structure has been erected by ar- 
chitects of consummate skill and fidelity; 
its foundations are solid; its compart- 
ments are beautiful as well as useful; 
its arrangements are full of wisdom and 
order; and its defenses are impregnable 
from without. It has been reared for 
immortality, if the work of man may 
justly aspire to such a title. It may, 
nevertheless, perish in an hour by the 
folly or corruption, or negligence of its 
only keepers, the people. Republics are 
created by the virtue, public spirit, and 
intelligence of the citizens. They fall 
when the wise are banished from the 
public councils, because they dare to be 
honest; and the profligate are rewarded, 
because they flatter the people in order 
to betray them.” 

This day should remind every citizen 
of our Republic, of that great document, 
= American's creed, by William Tyler 

ge: 

“I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy in a repub- 
lic; a sovereign nation of many sov- 
ereign states; a perfect union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity, for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes. z 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; to respect its 
fiag, and to defend it against all 

enemies.“ 
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Every American citizen should read 
the tributes paid to William Tyler Page, 
the author of the American's creed in 
the book by Mrs. Myrtle Cheney Mur- 
dock, entitled. The American’s Creed.” 


Shortage of Nurses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the nursing shortage problem 
is quite serious. It is acute in Philadel- 
phia, as well as throughout the country. 
I believe the situation is so critical that 


Congress should be urged to study the 


problem with a view to dete 
what aid can be extended. Accordingly, 
under leave to extend my remarks I am 
quoting a letter addressed to me by Dr. 
Pascal F. Lucchesi, executive vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the Albert 
Einstein Medical Center of Philadelphia. 
The letter follows: 
ALBERT EINSTEIN MEDICAL CENTER, 
Philadelphia, Pa., August 8, 1958. 

Congressman HucuH Scorr, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Representative Scorr: Since the 


northern division of the Albert Einstein 
Medical Center and other hospitals are lo- 
cated in your congressional district, I am 
taking the liberty of bringing to your atten- 
tion the nursing shortage problem. 

This shortage reaches to virtually all hos- 
pitals in the United States. A few months 
ago, the Women's Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor disclosed that 
the Nation was short 70,000 trained nurses. 
If anything, the situation has worsened since 
then. It is acute in Philadelphia, but this 
is only one of many cities with a critical 
nursing shortage. 

As you know, many hospitals including 
the Albert Einstein Medical Center, main- 
tain schools to train nursing students. The 
schools operate at a financial loss to the in- 
stitution. At Einstein Center, for instance, 
the charge to a student for the full 3-year 
course—including tuition, food, private 
room, unforms and books—is $455. A sur- 
vey made last year by the Center disclosed 
that it costs us $4,290 per student nurse for 
the 3 years, including both direct and in- 
direct costs. As you can see, the cost is 
almost 10 times the charge to the student. 
We also provide a number of free scholar- 
ships. ‘ 

Thus, you can see that hospitals such 
ours are doing their best to supply nurses 
for the Ul persons of the Nation. 

However, because of steadily rising costs 
in all operations, hospitals have reached the 
point where we are financially unable to 
increase our burden in this respect. 

It would seem that the time has como 
for Congress to study this problem and to 
provide some help. There is more than a 
moral justification for Congress to step in 
at this point. 

As a matter of fact, the armed services 
and Veterans Administration do not train 
any nurses, but draw heavily on the trainees 
of the civilian hospitals. 


As institutions operated by patriotic Amer- 
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icans, our clyllian hospitals are proud to have 
our trainees enter military service and the 
VA. 

However, I do not believe the shortage and 
financial problem, as I have outlined it above, 
is fully recognized. I think if Congress 18 
made aware, it will take steps to provide 
nursing scholarships, at least to the extent 
that our graduates go into Government nurs- 
ing service. This would help to bring more 
girls into nursing and, thus, to reduce the 
appalling shortage faced by the Nation. 

I am writing as an individual, speaking 
only for the Albert Einstein Medical Center. 
But it is a fact that national organizations 
in the fields of medicine, hospital administra- 
tion and nursing have all taken cognizance 
of the shortage and the need. 

Anything you can do to bring the facts to 
the attention of the entire Congress would be 
most helpful at this time. 

Respectfully yours, 
PASCAL F. Luccuest, M. D., 
Executive Vice President and Med - 
teal Director. 


` 


Watershed Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include copy of my weekly 
newsletter Keenotes for the week of Au- 
gust 11, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Conservation of soil and water is one of 
the most pressing problems facing the coun- 
try today. Soll and water are not inexhaust- 
ible. We cannot expect the United States to 
retain its position as the world's preeminent 
nation if we squander these two precious re- 
sources. 

It is because of the compelling urgency of 
the soil and water problem that I have 
strongly supported the watershed develop- 
ment program—an entirely new cooperative 
approach to the problem of saving of water 
and soil and making the maximum use of 
them and, at the same time, preventing 
damaging floods. a 

Congress created the watershed develop- 
ment program in 1954, making it possible 
for the first time for local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies to enter into agreements to 
control the flow of water in an entire water- 
shed. A number of pilot projects were au- 
thorized, many of which are now nearing 
completion. 

On the basis of a recent study I have made 
on the effects of this program, I am convinced 
that it has been one of the most successful 
conservation programs ever undertaken. The 
cost has been extremely modest, local initia- 
tive has been emphasized, and the role of the 
Federal Government minimized. 

The program operates on the theory that 
floods can be minimized and the maximum 
amount of water retained on the land if the 
problem is attacked at the headwaters of 
small streams. Dams to retard the flow of 
water during flooding are built and channels 
of small streams are cleared of underbrush, 
straightened and deepened to speed the flow 
of water. In addition, farmers in the water-, 
shed area build farm ponds, plant trees, and 
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begin other practices designed to check the 
flow of water over their lands, 

The Salem watershed in West Virginia was 
one of the first of the pilot projects under- 
taken. It is now practically completed and 
Will be dedicated on September 11. The ex- 
periences in watershed development are 
dramatic proof that the program will work. 

During recent heavy rains, after most of 
the work was completed, the level of floods 
Was considerably reduced, thereby greatly 
reducing property damage. Also, water re- 
ceded much faster after flooding rains, The 
flow of water across farmlands, which used 
to carry away tons of rich topsoil, was slowed 
down considerably. 

About seven projects in West Virginia are 
either under construction or in the planning 
stages. Others, including the Brush Creek 
watershed in Mercer County, are being con- 
sidered now. 

One thing I like about the program is the 
fact that local interests must initiate the 
projects. Local groups must also help de- 
fray the costs of construction and mainte- 
nance. The program seems to have won wide 
acceptance on the part of farmers and other 
interested parties. 

When the watershed approach is applied 
nationwide, it should be possible for the 
Federal Government to avoid haying to build 
costly downstream flood control dams. If the 
water can be retained in the upper reaches, 
the problems of many downstream areas will 
be solved. 

I regard, the watershed legislation as an 
example of what can be accomplished for our 
people when all agencies of Government get 
together in a cooperative venture. Not only 
can money be saved but local and State 
initiative is preserved. 

I was gratified to have had the opportunity 
to work and vote for this program in Con- 
gress, and I will continue to do everything 
I can to see that it is carried out as rapidly 
as possible, 


Consideration of Legislation Under Sus- 
pension of the Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER, Mr. Speaker, previous 
commitments made in my district make 
it imperative that I return to Indiana 
after today's legislative business. has 
been completed. For these reasons, I 
wish to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD, 

First, the move on the part of the ma- 
jority leadership in attempting to con- 
sider 35 bills under suspension of rules 
was most unfortunate, Several of the 
Measures were worthy in principle but 
the bills were both poorly drafted and 
wholly inadequate. Under suspension 
of rules, the House Members have no 
opportunity td either debate in detail 
or to offer perfecting amendments. 

I sincerely believe that people desire 
Some legislation that would correct the 
abuses of certain labor unions as ex- 
Posed by the Senate Labor Rackets 
Committee. However, S. 3974, the 


_ Kennedy-Ives bill, fell far short of cor- 


recting any of these evils. In fact, the 
House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion voted 22 to 7 against reporting the 
Measure, I joined the many Members 
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who had hoped that an acceptable bill 
could have been prepared and dis- 
cussed with an open rule. This would 
have been fair to labor, management, 
and to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the second place, there were many 
bills which had been considered in com- 
mittees that had not been listed for 
votes in the House. The railroad retire- 
ment bill had been reported out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and some action should have 
been taken on it. In fact, in the com- 
mittee I had supported a compromise 
measure that was reported to be at least 
reasonably acceptable. I had wanted 
to vote in support of some such measure 
because the railroad retirement fund 
had been placed in an actuarial hazard 
by action of the previous Congress. 

Also, I join others in deploring the 
fact that so many millions and billions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars were threat- 
ened by many of the bills on this list of 
35 suspensions. 

Finally, if these bills had not con- 
sumed the time of the House, then con- 
ference reports of bills which had 
passed both the House and the Senate 
could have been accepted. For 8 years 
I have worked for a flood-contro] pro- 
gram for the upper Wabash River Val- 
ley. I have voted each time for the 
authorization bill and this year the Con- 
gress sent and acceptable bill to the 
President which he signed into Public 
Law 85-500. I also voted for the ap- 
propriation bill for the rivers and har- 
bors program, The conference commit- 
tee report could have been presented 
and, of course, if a recorded vote would 
have been taken, I would vote yes again. 
I have asked the pair clerk to pair me in 
favor of this bill if a vote is taken. For 
that matter, my voting record has been 
established by past votes if any con- 
ference reports require further rollcalls. 

Upon my return to the district I shall 
be called upon for reports on the work of 
the 85th Congress to many groups. It 
is going to be very difficult to find many 
actions deserving of praise. It is ap- 
parent that it was one of the “spend- 
ingest” Congresses in our history with 
the Congress appropriating far in excess 
of the request of the President. Per- 
haps this Congress will be best known 
and longest remembered by the neces- 
sary legislation that it failed to enact 
and by the partisan politics that seemed 
to flavor so many of the legislative 
proposals, 


Travel Rights of American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I so thoroughly. agree with the 
Statements and position taken by the 
B'nai B'rith on the rights of American 
citizens to travel freely about the world 
in pursuit of legitimate activities with- 
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out restriction as to religion, race, or 
other artificial limitations, I bring the 
following letter to the attention of my 


colleagues. In light of recent events in 


the Near East, the views expressed 
therein merit our consideration and 
support: 
Famrax Loox No. 1566, B’nar B'RITH, 
Los Angeles, Calif, August 11, 1958. 
Hon. JaMes ROOSEVELT, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: One of the cardinal 
functions of United States sovereignty is the 
protection of the integrity of American citi- 
zenship and of the proper rights of American 
citizens in their pursuit of Iawful trade, 
travel, and other activities abroad. 

It is a primary principle of our Nation 
that no distinction among American citizens 
shall,be made on the basis of their indi- 
vidual religious affiliations. Any attempt by 
foreign nations to create such distinctions 
among our citizens in the granting of per- 
sonal or commercial access, or any other 
rights otherwise available to American citi- 
zens generally, is wholly repugnant to our 
laws and intolerable to our principles. This 
attitude our Government has historically 
and successfully maintained in its relations 
with foreign countries on several notable 
occasions. 

Now it is abundantly clear that the in- 
tegrity of American citizenship has been 
and continues to be blatantly flouted by a 
systematic boycott and blacklisting by the 
Arab League of any American enterprise that 
maintains business ties with Israel or with 
Israel firms, and of any business owned by 
Jews or having Jewish employees. 

Moreover, Arab ports are closed to Ameri- 
can vessels that stop at Israeli ports, Ameri- 
can planes landing in Israel are forbidden 
to fly over Arab territories, and, indeed, no 
American is allowed entry to an Arab coun- 
try from Israel except on official business. 

As further affronts to our national prin- 
ciple barring distinctions on religious 
grounds, we cite (1) the refusal by Saudi 
Arabia to permit the assignment of Ameri- 
can citizens, solely because of their religious 
faith or derivation, to military, diplomatic, 
or civilian duties for our Government at 
the Dhahran Airfield, and, additionally, to 
refuse, for the same reason, American con- 
cessionaires to employ certain personnel for 
work in Saudi Arabia; and (2) the refusal 
of entry and travel visas by most Arab 
League states to certain United States citi- 
zens exclusively because of their religious 
faith, or religious derivation. 

We deplore this Arab boycott and black- 
listing of Americans because it constitutes 
a serious impairment of the rights and priv- 
Ueges of American citizenship. Continued 
appeasement and capitulation to it frustrate 
efforts of the United Nations to achieve 
peace in the Middle East, foster conflict 
which undermines the efforts of our own 
Government to allay tensions in that area, 
and implies American sanction for a most 
intolerable form of international intimida- 
tion. ' 

We therefore call upon the President of 
the United States to proclaim to ail na- 
tions that our Government tolerates no dis- 
tinction based on religious faith among its 
own citizens, just as it makes none among 
the citizens and subjects of any other coun- 
try, and that it regards any such distinc- 
tions directed against American citizens as 
incompatible with the relations that should 
exist among friendly nations, We also urge 
the President to instruct the United States 
delegation to the United Nations to protest 
the Arab boycott and organize resistance to 
it in the U. N. i 

We urge further that the President and 
Secretary of State reassert the prerogative of 
our Government, and take immediate steps 
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to safeguard that right, to assign qualified 

American citizens to military, diplomatic, or 
other service within any foreign country 
regardless of that country's objection to 
such citizens on grounds of religious faith 
or affiliation. 

We also call upon the President and the 
Secretary of State to insure that in their 
execution, application, and administration, 
all treaties, conventions, or executive agree- 
ments entered into or renewed between any 
foreign state and the United States shall 
expressely provide that no American citizen 
shall, solely because of religious affiliation or 
derivation, be denied the advantages of 
travel, employment, or trade, or any other 
benefit made possible by such documents. 

Very truly yours, 
Farrrax Loon No, 1566, 
B’nal, B'RITH, 
Pur R. SCHAFFER, 
President. 


Oil Imports and the New Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the do- 
mestic oil industry is still suffering from 
excessive oil imports. At a time when 
the domestic industry should be expand- 
ing its exploratory and development 
activities, the reverse is true. Overall 
drilling operations for the Nation as a 
whole are down 10 or 12 percent. Wild- 
cat drilling, the forerunner of new oil 
reserves, is down some 20 percent. Pro- 
duction during the first half of this year 
likewise is down some 10 percent below 
last year. 

These trends are a warning of real 
danger ahead if the domestic industry is 
to be looked upon, as in the past, as an 
assured source of supply for all needs, 


including an expanding economy as well’ 


as emergency requirements. 

For the past year, the administration 
has been endeavoring to correct this sit- 
uation. Under the defense amendment 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1955, the President inaugurated the 
present voluntary program to limit im- 
ports. Some good has been accom- 
plished. The continuing deterioration of 
the domestic industry makes it clear that 
further action is needed. 

The recently enacted Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958 gives fur- 
ther guidance and direction to the Presi- 
dent with respect to this oil import prob- 
lem. The new amendments to the de- 
fense amendment spell out through spe- 
cific guidelines and definite standards 
the intent of Congress with respect to 
importations of any commodity into this 
country which threaten the national 
security. 

Mr. Speaker, under this new author- 
ity, the President and other administra- 
tion officials concerned have the respon- 
sibility to adjust the present oil import 
program so as to bring it into conform- 
ance with the new law. Under this new 
authority, the President has ample au- 
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thority to reduce imports to levels which 
will permit the domestic industry to carry 
on a program of exploration and develop- 
ment adequate to serve the national se- 
curity and a growing economy, 

I urge the President to review the pro- 
gram to this end. Iam confident that he 
will do so and that further early action 
will be taken to reduce oil imports. 

The new law is specific and definite. 
For the first time, Congress wrote into 
the law that derivatives or products of an 
article such as crude oil must also be con- 
sidered if imports of the basic article are 
such as to threaten the national security. 
I believe this provision of the new law re- 


„quires that the President now take action 


to bring oil products within the import 
limitation program. f 

The necessity for early action to limit 
imports of oil products is obvious. Un- 
der the voluntary program, crude oil im- 
ports have been substantially reduced 
under the peak levels reached this time 
last year. But oil products, which have 
not been within the program, have in- 
creased at an alarming rate and have 
offset the gain made in reducing crude 
oil imports. In 1954, total product im- 
ports were less than 400,000 barrels daily, 
amounting to about 6 percent of domestic 
production. During the first 6 months 
of this year, product imports averaged 
almost 650,000 barrels daily, amounting 
to 10 percent of domestic production. 
Product imports not only displace the do- 
mestic oil producer, but they likewise dis- 
place the domestic oil refiner and the 
domestic laborer who works in a refinery. 

Most important, the new law contains 
specific standards to guide the Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and 


the President in determining the level of 


imports that endangers the national se- 
curity. Primary among these standards 
is requirements of growth of the industry 
involved necessary to provide for the na- 
tional security. In determining whether 
or not an industry is growing adequately 
the President and the Director must con- 
sider the investment, exploration, and 
development necessary to assure such 
growth. In addition, they are required 
to consider the impact of imports upon 
the economic welfare and condition of 
the domestic industry concerned. 
IT'S TIME TO ACT 


The record of decline rather than 
growth on the part of the domestic oil 
industry during the past 2 years makes 
it clear that further action to limit im- 
ports is now necessary under this new 
provision of law. The intent of Con- 
gress in this regard was made definite 
and unmistakably clear in both the House 
and the Senate. When this matter was 
before the House, Congressman MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, had this to say: 

If drilling and exploration activities do not 
reach a satisfactory level, then under this 
provision, the President or his designate 
would have the responsibility of reevaluat- 
ing existing programs for the regulation and 
control of imports to see that they meet the 
requirements of the new standards in the 
committee bill. 


I believe the administration is fully 
cognizant of the full meaning of the new 
law. This is borne out by the testimony 
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of Secretary of State Dulles before the 
Senate Finance Committee. At that 
time the above statement of Congress- 
man Murs was presented to the Secre- 
tary and he was asked if he agreed with 
that statement. He answered in the af- 
firmative. In view of the legislative his- 
tory together with the expressed under- 
standing of Secretary Dulles, I am con- 
fident that the administration will act 
to carry out the purpose of this provi- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have stated, the pres- 
ent voluntary program has brought about 
a substantial reduction in crude-oil im- 
ports. Despite this accomplishment, be- 
cause of the drastic reduction in do- 
mestic production, imports of crude oil 
as well as products continue in my opin- 
ion to be excessive. The President’s 
Cabinet Committee in 1955 found that 
the ratio of imports to domestic produc- 
tion that existed during the year 1954 
was the maximum safe level from the 
standpoint of national security. I be- 
lieve that experience since then fully 
confirms the soundness of this finding. 
Imports since 1955 have continued to ex- 
ceed the 1954 ratio and during this time 
operations of the domestic industry have 
declined to a serious and dangerous de- 
gree, It seems to me that this experi- 
ence is persuasive in leading to the con- 
clusion that imports, both crude oil and 
products, should now be limited to the 
1954 ratio. 

It is hoped those in the executive de- 
partment will take quick and effective 
action to carry out the intent of Con- 
gress and give the domestic oil indus- 
try the additional protection it needs to 
regain its No. 1 place in the economy and 
defense of our Nation. 


Saturday Review Critic Much Impressed 
With Ashland, Oreg., Shakespearean 
Festival 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 
HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following news story 
which appeared in the August 10, 1958, 
edition of the Medford (Oreg.) Mail 
Tribune: 

Drama Cnrric IMPRESSED WITH FESTIVAL 

Henry Hewes, 41-year-old drama editor and 
critic of the Saturday Review magazine, said 
Friday he was agreeably surprised and much 
impressed with the Ashland Shakespearean 
Festival, 

He singled out the company's devotion to 
its work, the Intelligence of its direction and 
some of its characterizations, and the high 
quality of its speech for special mention. 

Hewes, who served under the critic John 
Mason Brown, before taking over his position 
on the internationally famous magazine 3 
years ago, arrived in Ashland Thursday eve- 
ning. 
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He had previously visited the Shakespeare 
festival in San Diego, Calif. and plans an 
article discussing the two enterprises. He 
saw The Merchant of Venice, Thursday night, 
heard tapes of King Lear, Friday, and at- 
tended Trolius and Cressida Friday night. 

Hewes said he approved highly of produc- 
ing Shakespeare's lesser known works, since 
it forced pecple to think freshly. He said 
people brought too many preconceptions to 
the better known plays, and tended to miss 
the intellectual challenge. “In Englapd.“ he 
said, “they have so much Shakespeare they 
don’t think about it.“ 

He criticized, on the other hand, the fes- 
tival's liberal recreation of the Elizabethan 
stage. He said it was the only reproduction 
this literal in the United States, that it was 
nice to have one such cxample but that he 
preferred a more imaginative setting. He 
described the effectiveness of a stage which 
would appear starkly Elizabethan at the out- 
set, then gradually depart from it through 
elaboration of shifting of the set as the play 
progressed. » 

‘He also discussed the omitting of inter- 
missions. He said it was a good thing to have 
in one place, since plays were produced this 
way in Shakespeare's time, but that it re- 
quired a very devoted public. 

“If a production is first-rate,” he said, “I 
like to go on without intermissions. I get 
wound up in the play.” Asked if he had 
missed the breaks during The Merchant of 
Venice, he replied, “I got my second wind.” 

More than 100 people overflowed the Gres- 
ham Room of the Ashland Public Library 
Priday afternoon to hear Hewes lecture on 
some principles of Shakespeare production. 
He emphasized realism, or “real things hap- 
pening to real people” in the words of George 
Bernard Shaw. 

“Find modern equivalents for Shake- 
speare characters, don't make them like men 
from Mars.“ Hewes said. “A touch of earth 
— and there never hurt Shakespeare,” he 

ded. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leaye 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
weekly newsletter Keenotes for the week 
of August 3, 1958. 

KEENOTES 
(Dy Representative ELIZABĖTH KEE) 


The ad ecesion of the 85th Congress, which 
is rapidly drawing to a close, has been 
marked by three distinct moods: 

1. Congress reconvened amid deep public 
concern over the tremendous Russian ad- 
vances in science and technology as evidenced 
by the launching of two earth satellites. 

2. Public concern shifted early in the 
spring from this grave national problem to 
the growing threat of a serious economic 
recession. 

3. In recent weeks, attention of official 
Washington and the public has shifted to 
foreign affairs and particularly to events in 
the Middie East which have created the 
most serious war threat since Korea. 

This has, indeed, been a momentous ses- 
sion of Congress and, contrary to some who 
have tried to label this a do nothing Con- 
gress, I believe this session will go down in 
history as one of the most productive in 
recent years, 

U 
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In many respects, Congress was ahead of 
the administration on matters relating to 
outer space. Congress demanded that posi- 
tive action be taken so this country could 
overtake the lead which the Russians had 
taken in this vital fleld. Both Houses ap- 
pointed special committees on space and 
astronautics and let it be known in no un- 
certain terms that they wanted a single new 
agency to direct United States activities in 
space. The result has been the creation of 
& new agency on space and astronautics, and 
in the future all activities will be closely co- 
ordinated. This should save money and, 
more importantly, save time in space devel- 
opments, ` 

I am sorry that the sense of urgency seems 
to have disappeared, We are still behind 
the Russians and constant driving and push- 
ing will be needed to overtake them. I am 
sure that the Congress wil not neglect this 
issue. 

People are alarmed over the high level of 
unemployment and other indications of an 
economic downturn. Recently, there have 
been signs of an upturn, which is good news 
to all of us. But here, too, Iam afraid that 
the sense of urgency has gone out of this 
problem. We are not out of the economic 
woods despite the optimistic indications. A 
sound, prosperous America is absolutely 
essential if we are to maintain our freedom, 

An atmosphere of gloom was apparent 
when events in the Middle East assumed 
crisis proportions. There is no denying that 
the situation is extremely grave. As much 
as any of us might deplore the necessity for 
sending American troops into a danger area, 
we can agree, I am sure, that we all must 
support the stand taken by the President. 
Many people here believe the gravest dangers 
are now passed. This may be true, but the 
fact remains that this is a crisis that will 
be with us for along time. We cannot afford 
to allow any temporary easing of the crisis 
to\ lull us into any feeling of false security. 


Eleventh Anniversary of the National 
Student Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 
IN THE 8 e eee eee 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, this year marks the 11th anni- 


versary of the United States National 
Student Association, one of our most im- 
portant nationwide organizations of 
young people. 

A study of this fine organization will 
show that our young people are con- 
cerned—and deeply—with the great is- 
sues of our life and times. 

They are concerned, as young people 
of our Nation have always been, with the 
enduring values of our civilization and 
they are today, as ever, prepared to de- 
fend our country to the death. In war- 
time these young people make up the 
bulk of our armed services and to ques- 
tion their loyalty is a disservice to our 
country. 

The United States National Student 
Association is a confederation of student 
governments of colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Its national 
leadership—this year as in previous 
years—has been elected by the National 
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Student Congress, comprising delegates 
elected by the member schools of the as- 
sociation. 

In a statement of evaluation adopted 
by the three major deans’ organizations 
in the United States National Associa- 
tion of Womens Deans and Counselors, 
the American College Personnel Admin- 
istrators at their meeting in St. Louis 
last spring, declared that the United 
States National Student Association has 
led the mobilizations of the unions of 
students of the free world in combatting 
the partison propaganda and distortion 
of truth fostered by the Communist-led 
International Union of Students. The 
statement went on to say that the United 
States National Student Association 
strives to symbolize the youth of the free 
world to the students in those critical 
areas where the battle of ideas has not 
yet been resolved, and has demonstrated 
that experience in democracy aids stu- 
dents in combatting influences that 
would undermine or destroy our way of 
life. 

President Eisenhower wrote the 
United States National Student Associ- 
ation, when it received a $25,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation for the spon- 
sorship and execution of a project on 
student responsibility in higher educa- 
tion, that— 

I was glad to learn of the National Student 
Association's proposal for developing in the 
student community a better knowledge of 
the issues confronting higher education— 
issues that there emphasized in the recent 
report of the Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School. It is very satisfying 
to me to see the responsible and mature 
reaction of your organization to these prob- 
lems, The fact that your program provides 
opportunity for enlisting the fresh thinking 
and vigorous dedication of a million young 
people in our colleges and universities makes 
this one of the most promising efforts under - 
taken in this area of endeavor. 


‘The delegates to the 11th annual con- 
gress of the United States National Stu- 
dent Association will assemble August 
20, 1958, on the campus of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University at Delaware, Ohio. I 
extend to them on this occasion greet- 
ings and best wishes for their continued 
good works, in consonance with their 
constitution which declares it is the pur- 
pose of their organization to foster the 
recognition of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of students to the school, the 
community, humanity, and God, and to 
preserve the interests and integrity of 
the Government and Constitution of the 
United States of America. 

I include here some statements and 
background information from The 
American Student—Profile and Promise 
1947-57, a publication of the United 
States National Student Association, for 
the information of my colleagues: 

GREETINGS 

Representing a vast and lively constitu- 
ency, your organization has done much to 
direct the traditional energies and free spirit 
of students toward constructive interest in 
community, national, and international 
aTairs. As you enter your second decade of 
service I am sure you will continue to ad- 
vance the bullding of good citizenship and 


responsible government, the foundations of 


freedom and world peace. 
DwicHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States. 
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Almost & year ago, the world was shocked, 
yet thrilled, by the valiant effort of the Hun- 
garian students to free their nation from the 
insufferable yoke of Communist tyranny. 
Although the students were tragically unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt to gain freedom and 
justice, they dramatically reminded the 
world of the idealism of youth. 

American students share with students 
throughout the world a common vision and 
attitudes of hope and optimism for the fu- 
ture. They want to live in a world that will 
be fair to them, They seek a world of peace 
and opportunity so they can rear their fami- 
lies in a normal way without fear and anx- 
jety. American students do not want war 
on the unsettling threats of war. They do 
not want a nation torn internally by class 
struggle or racial tensions, Americans, 
young and old, seek a world at peace, in 
which they can contribute their share to the 
welfare of all. 

The United States National Student Asso- 
ciation has developed and matured during 
the past 10 years. Through your adherence 
to the principles of your organization and a 
large measure of enthusiastic willingness to 
work, the horizons of Americans students 
have been broadened and the Nation and 
world have profited. 

RicHarp NIXON, 
Vice President of the United States. 


The association has not only done much to 
stimulate the student community’s interest 
in national and international affairs, but 
has provided a valued and time-tested in- 
stitutional framework by means of which 
students throughout the country can make 
their valuable contribution to the life of 
the Nation. From the ranks of those who 
have been active in the association has 
come a most outstanding group of young men 
and ‘women who are already shouldering 
major responsibilities in journalism, law, 
politics and the sciences. The Nation is 
indebted to the National Student Association 
for its contributions to our national life, 
My sincere hope is that you will continue to 
meet the challenges of our times in the 
same forthright and courageous spirit as 
you have during the past 10 years. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
United States Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


USNSA is to be commended on its valu- 
able contribution to campus activities in 
the past. We who are interested in the 
well-being of our college students look to 
your group for continued cooperation and 
guidance in this vital area, 

Your keen and active interest In all phases 
of student life eminently qualifies you for 
this role, 

CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
United States Senator from New 
Jersey. 

You have much to be proud of on this, 
your 10th anniversary. In the international 
field you have increased the understanding 
between students of many nations, pro- 
moted a truer picture of the United States, 
and provided workshops and seminars for 
the education of students interested in in- 
ternational affairs. 

On the domestic scene your fight for leg- 
islation to meet our educational needs is 
commendable, and I urge you to continue 
it. May I also suggest that you consider 
carefully the implications of the current 
trend of our society toward conformity, 
stagnation and complacency. Tou can be 
instrumental in stimulating students and 
promoting individual thought and achieve- 
ment. The challenges you face are enor- 
mous. They can only be met through the 
Tull play of inspiration and ingenuity, 

JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania, 
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FROM THE ADDRESS py HurerT H. HUMPHREY, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FnoM MINNESOTA 


Too many persons in the United States 
have gotten the country club attitude. In- 
stead of working hard, with only brief in- 
tervals for rest and relaxation, we spend 
most of our time at the club. 

Too many Americans are timid and lack 
the imagination necessary for world leader- 
ship. Wherever men seek freedom, they 
look to us to set high standards. When 
we fail to show the qualities of leadership, 
the whole world becomes flabby. 

You, as students, can set new standards 
of inspiration, conviction, and idealism for 
our Nation. Don't be afraid to be dissenters. 
Don’t be unwilling to take intellectual risks, 
to dare, to pioneer, to challenge. 

Too many people who talk about the need 
for good government are unwilling to get 
into politics and get it. Both of our major 
parties can stand a world of improvement. 

You, as students, should not hesitate to 
get involved in political issues, Politics 
needs more students. 

We politicians don't have all the answers. 
We're not geniuses, 

Your volce will be heard if you want it 
to be heard. In some cases, you can be 
heard before Congress more easily than be- 
fore a township board, 

To be_effective, your resolutions or your 
personal position should be well documented. 
You should expect and be able to withstand 
criticism. In making your views kpown, 
don't substitute popularity for leadership. 

The National Student Association can be- 
come your voice in Congress, State legisla- 
tures, or city councils whenever you will it. 

Perseverance pays off. Opposition to 
fingerprint provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter Act by United States National Student 
Association and other organizations has lead 
to their repeal in the Senate, and the House 
will soon follow. We've inched along where 
we should have made real yardage, but we 
have made progress. 

You young people can be the social con- 
science of older society. You should be filled 
with convictions to the point where it 
bothers your parents. 

There’s plenty of work that remains to 
be done which directly affects you as stu- 
dents. The educational plant of America— 
public, private, parochial—is in trouble. The 
National Government, as I see it. has respon- 
sibility and a singular role to perform in the 
educational process. 

The performance of our United States 
National Student Association help sustain 
my faith in youth. The record of the asso- 
ciation over the past decade speaks for itself 
and is proof enough of the fine caliber of 
our young adults. Intellectually and spirit- 
ually United State National Student Asso- 
ciation members deserve recognition as gen- 
eral spokesmen for American youth. 

On the homefront, USNSA has spear- 
headed basic improvements in all aspects of 
campus life, promoting the cultural, social, 
and physical welfare of students. Member 
student bodies have joined together to tackle 
mutual problems and to stimulate demo- 
cratic student government. Most important, 
USNSA brings us a dynamic, articulate stu- 
dent voice in national affairs. * * * What 
better way of supplementing student civic 
responsibility and offering yast educational 


opportunities? 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator from Wisconsin. 


— 


Certainly in today’s complex world nothing 
is so important as it is to motivate young 
people to take upon themselves the obliga- 
tion of greater service to their fellow citizens, 
It is with this in mind that I wish to con- 
gratulate your organization on providing for 
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the students of America a greater N 
nity of service. 
JoHN M. ASHBROOK, 
Chairman, Young Republican National 
Federation. 

You are engaged in a task which Is of pro- 
found significance to the welfare of our 
Nation and to the caliber of its contributions 
to the well-being of peoples everywhere. By 
making democracy work on the campus; by 
helping to eradicate prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, and ignorance from student life; by 
broadening the horizons of your fellow stu- 
dents to understand their international re- 
sponsibilities; by developing a political con- 
sciousness and sense of responsible political 
activity as the first duty of citizenship; and 
by raising educational standards and pro- 
moting serious academic endeavor you are 
improving the quality of the society in which 
we live. 

Our Nation and the entire free world des- 
perately need young leaders such as your- 
selves who care about the problems of so- 
ciety and who by becoming skilled in the 
art of politics and the techniques of demo- 
cratic government are capable of doing 
something about them. That is why the Na- 
tional Student Association and you are 80 
important to the world of tomorrow, 


Davin A. BUNN, 
President, Young Democratic Club of 
America, 


The National Student Association is doing 
a great work and it is more important than 
ever before that students in every part of 
our country realize the vitally important 
role they must play in working for world 
understanding and freedom. 


Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


National advisory council: Wallace M, 
Alston, president, Agnes Scott College; Wil- 
lard W. Blaesser, dean of students, University 
of Utah; Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary, 
United Nations; M. Porter Butts, director, 
College Union, University of Wisconsin; Er- 
win D. Canham, editor, Christian Science 
Monitor; Christine Y. Conaway, dean of 
women, Ohio State University; Rev. T. M. 
Hesburgh, OC. S. C., president, University of 
Notre Dame; Reinhold Neibuhr, vice presi- 
dent, Union Theological Seminary; Walter 
P. Reuther, president, UAW; Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; George N. Shuster, president, 
Hunter College: Harold E. Stassen, special as- 
sistant to the President of the United States; 
Robert M. Strozier, president, Florida State 
University; E. G, Williamson, dean of stu- 
dents, University of Minnesota; O. Meredith 
Wilson, president, University of Oregon. 

National advisory board: James Dougherty, 
chairman, professor of history, St. Joseph's 
College, Philadelphia, Pa.; Philip Berry, for- 
mer USNSA national affairs vice president, 
Detroit, Mich.; Douglass Cater, Washington 
editor, the Reporter magazine, Washington, 
D. C.; Philip Des Marais, executive vice presi- 
dent, St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Or- 
leans, La,; Jack R. Gibbs, research professor, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Mar- 
guerite Kehr, educator, Washington, D. C.; 
John Lang, Jr., secretary to the Honorable 
Charles Dean, of North Carolina, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C.; James 
A. Lewis, vice president for student affairs, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich,; 
Charles McCracken, dean of students, Tren- 
ton State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; 
Glenn A. Olds, director, Cornell United Reli- 
gious Works, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
| Financial advisory board: Ruth Geri Hagy, 
chairman, 

Travel advisory board: John J, Simons, 
hairman 


International advisory board: Stanford L. 
Glass, chairman, 
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THREE HuNDrro FORTY-FIVE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES, WITH A TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
or 965,000 STUDENTS Comsrrrurx THE 
Untrep STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCI- 
ATION 

CALIFORNIA-NEVADA-HAWAIT _ 


California Institute of Technology, Im- 
maculate Heart College, Los Angeles City 
College. Loyola University, Mills College, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, University of California, Los 
Angeles, University of Hawatl, University of 
Southern California. 

CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA 

Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina; Belmont-Abbey College; 
Bennett College; Bridgewater College; Claf- 
Hin College; Clemson College; Columbia Col- 
lege; Converse College; Davidson College; 
Duke University (Women’s Student Govern- 
ment); East Carolina College; Fayetteville 
States Teachers College; Furman University; 
Greensboro College; Hampton Institute; 
Hollins College; Lenoir Rhyne College; 
Lynchburg College; Mary Baldwin College; 
Mary Washington College; North. Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing; Queen's College; Randolph-Macon 
Women's College; Salem College; Sweet Briar 
College; University of North Carolina; Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; Virginia State 
College; Winthrop College; Wofford College; 
Women's College, University of North Caro- 
Una. 

GREAT NORTHWEST REGION 


Central Washington College of Education, 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
Marylhurst College, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Reed College, Seattle Pacific College, 
Southern Oregon College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alaska, University of Idaho, Uni- 
versity of Portland, University of Washing- 
ton, Washington State College. 

GREAT SOUTHEAST 
Agnes Scott College, Barry College, Clark 
‘College, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Morehouse College, Savannah State College, 
_ Shorter College, Spring Hill College, Univer- 
Sity of Miami. 
GREAT SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical, 
Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- 
mal, Bishop College, Dillard University, Hous- 
ton-Tillotson College, Oklahoma City Uni- 
versity, Our Lady of the Lake College, Phil- 
lips College, Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, Southwestern 
University, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
University of Oklahoma, University of Texas, 
Xavier University. 

i ILLINOIS-WISCONSIN 

Augustane College; Barat College of the 
Sacred Heart; George Williams College: Lewis 
College; Mount Mary College; Mundelein Col- 
lege; Northwestern University; Rockford Col- 
lege; Roosevelt University; Rosary College; 
University of Chicago; University of Illinois; 
University of Wisconsin; University of Wis- 
consin, Milwankee; Wheaton College. 

IOWA-NEBRASKA 

Central College, Grinnell College, Iowa 
State College, Simpson College, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, University of Dubuque, 
Wartburg College. 

KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

Ballarmine College, Centre College of 
Kentucky, Fisk University, George Peabody 
College, Kentucky State College, King Col- 
lege, LeMoyne College, Maryville College, 
Nazareth College, Southwestern at Memphis, 
Transylvania College, University of Louls- 
ville, Vanderbilt University. 

MASON-DIZON 


American University; Catholic University 
Of America; College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land; Coppin State Teachers College; Dun- 
barton College of the Holy Cross; Howard 
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University; Loyola College; Maryland State 
Teachers College, Frostburg; Maryland State 
Teachers College, Towson; Morgan State 
Teachers College; Trinity College; University 
of Baltimore; Washington College. 
METROPOLITAN NEW YORK 


Barnard College; City College of New York, 
Baruch Day; City College of New York, Ba- 
ruch Evening; City College of New York, Main 
Day; City College of New York, Main Eve- 
ning; College of New Rochelle; Columbia 
College: Columbia University; Fordham Col- 
lege; Fordham School of Education; Good 
Counsel College; Hunter College, Bronx; 
Hunter College, School of General Studies 
(evening); Manhattan College; Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart; Marymount 
College, New York City; Marymount College, 
Tarrytown; New York University, Heights; 
New York University, School of Education; 
New York University, Washington Square: 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island: Pace 
College; Pratt Institute; Queens College; St. 
John's College; St, John's University College; 
St. Joseph's College; Sarah Lawrence College; 
Wagner College; Yeshiva College. 


MICHIGAN 


Bay City Junior College, Flint Junior Col- 
lege, Ferris Institute, Hope College, Mary- 
grove College, Mercy College, Michigan Col- 
lege of Mining and Technology. Northern 
Michigan College of Education, University 
of Michigan, Wayne State University. 

MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Augsburg College; Bethel College and 
Seminary; Carleton College; College of St. 
Benedict; College of St. Catherine; College 
of St. Thomas; Concordia College; Dickinson 
College; Gustavus Adolphus College; Ham- 
line University; Huron College; Hibbing 
Junior College; Macalester College; North 
Dakota Agricultural College; St. John's Uni- 
versity; St. Mary’s College; University of 
Minnesota, Duluth; University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Yankton College, 

MISSOURI-KANSAS 

Cottey College; College of Emporia; Col- 
lege of St. Theresa; Fontbonne College; Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; Lincoln 
University; Marymount College; Maryville 
College; Mt. St. Scholastica College; St. Bene- 
dict’s College; University of Kansas; Univer- 
sity of Kansas City; University of Missouri; 
Webster College; William Jewell College, 

NEW ENGLAND 


Albertus Magnus College; American Inter- 
national College; Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration; Bennington College; 
Bradford Junior College; Brandeis Univers- 
ity; Brown University; Colby College; Colby 
Junior College; Dartmouth College; Em- 
manuel College; Garland Junior College; 


Harvard University; Harvard-Radcliffe Grad- 


uate Council; Hillyer College; Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Mitchell College; 
Mt. Holyoke College; Mt. St. Mary's College; 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart; Pem- 
broke College; Quinnipiac College; Radcliffe 
College; Regis College; St. Joseph's College; 
Simmons College; Skidmore College; Smith 
College; State College, Keene, N. H.; State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass.; State 
Teachers College, Castleton, Vt.; State 
Teachers College, Framingham, Mass.; State 
Teachers College, Salem, Mass.; State Teach- 
ers College, Westfield, Mass.; Trinity College; 
University of Bridgeport; University of 
Maine; University of Rhode Island; Welles- 
ley College; Wheaton College; Wheelock Col- 
lege; Worcester Junior College, 
NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth; Douglass College; 
Drew University; Farlelgh-Dickinson Col- 
lege; Jersey City Junior College; Rutgers 
University; St. Peter's College; Seton Hall 
University; State Teachers College, Newark; 
Upsala College. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Alfred Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute (of State University of New York); 
Alfred University; Bard College; Canisius 
College; College of St. Rose; Cornell Uni- 
versity; D'Touvine College; Erie County 
Technical Institute; Harpur College; Hart- 
wick College; LeMoyne College; Niagara Uni- 
versity; Orange County Community College; 
Rochester Institute of Technology; Rosary 
Hill College; Russell Sage College; Siena 
College of St. Bernardine; State Teachers 
College, Brockport; State Teachers College, 
Buffalo; State Teachers College Cortland; 
State Teachers College, Fredonia: State 
Teachers College, New Paltz; Union College; 
University of Buffalo; University of Ro- 
chester; University of Rochester, School of 
Nursing; Vassar College. 

OHIO-INDIANA 


Antioch College, Baidwin-Wallace College, 
Capital University, College of Wooster, De- 
fiance College, Denison University, DePauw 
University, Fenn College, Fenn College (eve- 
ning session), Indiana University, John Car- 
rol University, Muskingum College, Oberlin 
Coliege, Ohio State University, St. Mary's 
College, Taylor University, University of 
Notre Dame, Ursuline College, Wilberforce 
University, Wilmington College, Youngstown 
University, Western College for Women, 

PENNSYLVANIA-WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Alliance College, Beaver College, Beth- 
any College, Bryn Mawr College, Cedar Crest 
College, Chatham College, Chestnut Hill Col- 
lege, Dickinson College, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Franklin and Marshall College, 
Gannon College, Grove City College, Harcum 
Junior College, Immaculata College, Juniata 
College, Lincoln University, Lycoming Col- 
lege, Mercyhurst College, Mount Mercy Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania State University, Rose- 
mont College, St. Francis College, St. Vincent 
College, Seton Hall College, Sheppard College, 
Swarthmore College, Temple University, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (women's student 
government), West State College, 
West Virginia University, West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College. z 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

Colorado State College, Colorado Women’s 
College, Loretto Heights College, Regis Col- 
lege, University of Colorado, University of 
New Mexico, 

: ; UTAH 

Brigham Young University, College of 
Southern Utah (of Utah State University), 
University of Utah, Utah State University, 
Weber College. 


Benton, Pa., Air Force Base Wins Air 
Force Trophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader of August 12, 1958, which discloses 
that the Benton (Pa.) Air Force Station 
has been awarded a trophy for profi- 
ciency by the Air Defense Command: 

Benton Air Force Station became the first 
Aircraft Warning and Central Squadron in 
Eastern Air Defense Force this week to win 
the Air Defense Command's coveted Mag- 
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gie” trophy awarded periodically for maxi- 
mum performance of highly sensitive and 
costly radar equipment. Presentation of the 
trophy, which derives its name from the 
magnetron, an integral magnetic-type tube, 
was made yesterday to Capt. I. E. Bitterman, 
648th AC&W squadron commander, by Lt. 
Col. Vita Fedorovich of the ABC Directorate 
of Eleetronics. 

Officers and key noncommissioned officers 
present at the awarding of the trophy were: 
Lt. Joseph Marchese, electronics officer; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Fedorovich; S. Sgt. Stephen 
Lizbinski, maintenance noncommissioned 
officer; Capt. Bitterman, M. Sgt. Frank Ship- 
ley, noncommissioned officer in charge of 
radar maintenance, and M. Sgt. John Polil- 
lim, noncommissioned officer in charge of 
communications. 

Competing with some 150 radar sites in 
air defense, Benton Air Force Station was 
cited for keeping the magnetron operational 
for 636 hours without decrease in radar 
height finding capabilities. The average life 
span of the fixed frequency pulse-type oscil- 
lator lies in the neighborhood of 400 hours. 
The achievement, all the more noteworthy 
because of the magnetron’s ultra-sensitivity 
requiring special techniques in shipping, 
handling, Installation, and maintenance, was 
described as a direct result of unit team- 
work, 

The Air Defense Command instituted the 
Maggie award to inspire such teamwork and 
to spur maximum air defense at minimum 
cost to the American taxpayer. Less fre- 
quent replacement of the magnetron at the 
more than 150 stations across the country 
will result in considerable annual defense 


spending. 


Humane Slaughter Is Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Aug- 
ust 15, 1958: 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER Is PASSED 


The humane slaughter bill has passed 
Congress at last, after decades of struggle. 
It now needs only the President's signature, 
which we hope he will soon affix, to become 
law. 

Anyone who has ever visited an ordinary 
slaughterhouse may well wonder why it 
has taken 30 years for Congress to agree to 
the simple principle that an animal ought 
to be rendered genuinely insensitive to pain 
before it is butchered. Of course there has 
been opposition from some of the meatpack- 
ing houses because they feared that such 
methods (either electric stunning or carbon 
dioxide gas) would be very costly, although 
this has not proved to be the case in the 
longrun. But this kind of opposition should 
never have been able to frustrate the very 
widely held conviction that needless cruelty 
is an affront to our civilization. And it is 
not just professional animal lovers who 
think this. Man is a part of nature, and 
indignity of cruelty to nature inevitably, in 
one way or another, sullies human dignity. 

Perhaps no bill in recent history has had 
s0 ree A loyal and hard-working supporters. 
Many of these people, like Mrs, Christine 
Stevens of the Animal Welfare Institute of 
New York, were representatives of the hu- 
mane societies, Many others were simple 


may be added at a later date. 
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citizens with a conscience. Together they 
have literally bombarded Senators and Rep- 
resentatives with messages, which, appar- 
ently, have at last made their point. They 
formed a lobby, if you like, but it was a 
lobby of conscience. Animals, after all, 
have no vote. 

The bill does not require meatpackers 
to slaughter humanely, but it does forbid 
Government agencies to buy meat which has 
not been so slaughtered, which is close to 
the same thing. The major packinghouses, 
which do so much business with the Gov- 
ernment, will have to conform. Finishing 
touches in the form of an expanded bill, 
But the 
principle has been accepted, and that is the 
important thing. 


Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, slums 
and blight have long been a scourge of 
our cities Scarcely a community has 
escaped their ravages.. They have 
spread so far and so fast and their costs 
have become so great that they have be- 
come a problem of national concern. 

Congress recognized that slums were 
a national menace when it enacted the 
Housing Act of 1949. That act provided 
for Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance and redevelopment, but this 
program, as originally conceived, was 
only a partial answer, .The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs found in 
1953 that slums were spreading faster 
than they could be removed, and called 
for a program to prevent as well as to 
eliminate slums and to rehabilitate areas 
that could still be saved. 

_ Congress responded with the Housing 
Act of 1954, which opened the way to 
a new total approach by providing Fed- 


- eral aid for slum prevention through 


conservation and rehabilitation, while 
continuing assistance for clearance and 
redevelopment. This new approach, 


which combines community, private, and. 


Federal resources in a unified effort, is 
known as urban renewal. 

Urban renewal begins with the com- 
munity itself. First, the community 
must survey its total problem and draw 
up its own blueprint for effective action. 
This is known as the community's work- 
able program for urban renewal. The 
workable program is, in brief, a plan of 
action for and by the community itself. 
Federal assistance is used to help the 
community carry out its plan when local 
and private resources alone are not suffi- 
cient to do the job. To qualify for major 
types of Federal aid, a community must 
have a workable program approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

TYPES OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
The types of Federal assistance avail- 


able to communities for urban renewal 
include; 
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First. Planning advances to finance 
survey and planning work necessary be- 
fore actual operations in the project area 
can begin. 

Second. Temporary loans to provide 
the community with working capital in 
acquiring slum areas and preparing them 
for redevelopment. 

Third. Capital grants of up to two- 
thirds, or under certain conditions 
three-fourths, of the net cost of projects. 
The net project cost usually is the dif- 
ference between the cost of acquiring the 
land and preparing it for redevelopment, 
and the return from its resale at fair 
value to private redevelopers. 

Fourth. Relocation payments to fami- 
lies, individuals, and businesses for mov- 
ing expenses and losses of property 
resulting from their displacement by 
urban renewal projects or other gov- 
ernmental action. 

Fifth. Demonstration grants to aid 
communities in studying, developing, 
testing, and reporting methods of slum 
prevention and elimination that will be 
of value to other communities in solving 
urban renewal problems. 

Sixth. Urban planning assistance 
grants to State planning agencies to 
provide planning assistance to commu- 
nities of less than 25,000 population 
which lack the funds and facilities for 
performing this work. Such grants may 
amount to half of the,cost of this work. 
Similar grants are available to official 
State, metropolitan, and regional plan- 
ning agencies for planning work in met- 
ropolitan areas and in urban regions, 
and in areas affected by disasters and 
expansion of Federal installations. 

Seventh. An urban renewal service to 
provide technical advice and assistance 
to communities in preparing their 
workable programs and in carrying out 
other urban renewal activities. 

Eighth. To encourage private invest- 
ment in financing new housing and re- 
habilitation of existing residential struc- 
tures in urban renewal areas, section 
220 of the National Housing Act pro- 
vides for special Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance. This type of in- 
surance can be used only in areas with 
urban renewal plans approved by the 
local governing body and certified by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator as eligible for this assistance. 
Similarly, under section 221, FHA is au- 
thorized to insure loans on liberal terms 
for new and rehabilitated private hous- 
ing anywhere in the community to re- 
house families displaced by urban re- 
newal projects or other governmental 
activities. 

Ninth. Low-rent public housing is 
provided for families of low income dis- 
placed by urban renewal projects. The 
Public Housing Administration, a con- 
stituent of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, is authorized, on applica- 
tion of the local housing 3 and 
approval of the local governing body, to 
make loans and pay annual subsidies 
for public housing projects, within the 
maximum number of units authorized 
by Congress. 

PROGRESS MADE 


Since the Housing Act of 1954, urban 
renewal has made substantial progress. 
At the end of the last fiscal year on 
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June 30, 1958, there were 543 federally 
assisted projects underway in 328 com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
All of the $1.2 billion in capital grant, 
funds made available to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration through fiscal 
1958 had been reserved, contracted for, 
or disbursed. Net reservations of cap- 
ital grant funds for projects during the 
year totaled $300 million, an increase of 
$62 million over 1957. These reserva- 
tions included both new projects and in- 
creases for projects already underway. 

In the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon, an urban renewal planning 
advance of $65,975 and a capital grant 
reseryation of $642,817 for Springfield 
have been approved, as have a $44,880 
planning advance and a $211,260 cap- 
ital grant reservation for Florence. 
Eugene has an application which is still 
pending. 

Fite communities and one metropoli- 
tan area in the Fourth Congressional 
District are benefiting from the urban 
planning assistance program. A grant 
of $11,500 has been approved for the 
Eugene-Springfield metropolitan area. 
Grants for urban planning assistance to 
other communities in the district have 
been approved as follows: Albany, 


$9,000; Coquille, $1,200; Grants Pass, 
$2,000; Sutherlin, $6,400; Sweet Home, 
$2,000. Applications for urban planning 


assistance for Medford and North Bend 
are pending. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial by George Costello entitled 
“What's Urban Renewal,” from the 
Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review of July 
22, 1958, as follows: 

Wat's URBAN RENEWAL? 


(By George Castillo) 

A phrase which will become more and 
More familiar to Douglas County residents 
in future years is urban renewal. 

At present, only two towns in the county 
are in a position to show much interest in 
it, but as the county grows and towns ex- 
Pand in population, it may become a vital 
phrase. 

The two towns most likely to have im- 
Mediate interest in Douglas County are 
Roseburg and Reedsport. Roseburg has cast 
only a passing look, being more interested 
at the moment in working out a planning 
Program. But Reedsport, squeezed between 
the Umpqua River and the hills is taking a 
Studied look at a need for making better 
use of its land, 

The subject of urban renewal has become 
a subject for consideration by cities of the 
Nation because of a Federal program which 
apparently puts urban renewal in the realm 
of practicability. ` 

It is designed to promote a self-help 
Program whereby cities can convert the 
blighted and deteriorated tax-losing sections 
into new and reyenue-producing industrial, 
commercial or residential districts. On the 
face of it, It sounds like good 5 

SCOPE IMPOSING f 


The scope of the Federal program is im- 
Posing. It calls for complete elimination of 
&reas in which houses have deteriorated to 
the point where it is feasible to raze and 
rebuild rather than to try to improve them. 

The program is designed to (1) conserve 
good housing in cities through the use of 
Codes and ordinances effectively enforced; 
(2) rehabilitate substandard units by en- 
couraging the owners to remodel in accord- 
ance with the building and housing codes 
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of the community; and (3) allow demolition 
of buildings too old, run down or dilapidated 
to lend themselyes to recovery. 

When demolition has been completed in 
an area, it would be replatted in accordance 
with good city planning and then sold to 
individual home owners, contractors and 
developers for reconstruction. 

A program of such sweeping scope, is, of 
course, too much for a city. The cost of 
buying all the property, for example, in per- 
haps an 8-square block area of Roseburg 
wouid bankrupt the city. The additional 
costs of razing houses, carrying on studies 
and replatting would make it impossible. 

Congress in 1954 recognized both the need 
and difficulties and authorized a broad pro- 
gram of Federal urban planning assistance. 
it agreed that the Government could help 
pay for financing surveys and planning 
work necessary, furnish working capital for 
acquiring land and structures in a blighted 
or deteriorated district, site clearing and 
preparation for redevelopment, It also 
agreed to furnish capital for preparation of 
the razed areas for sale to private enter- 
prise. 

TWO-THIRDS WOULD BE PAID 

The difference between the return received 
from the sale of the renewed lands and the 
total cost of carrying out the project would 
be the project’s net cost. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay two-thirds of this cost and 
the city must pay the other third through 
cash, land, public facilities, demolition or 
other work contributed to the project op- 
eration. 

Several towns in Oregon have already 
launched efforts to take part in the pro- 
gram. Portland and Springfield have re- 
ceived approval for survey funds and have 
launched the surveys. Eugene has applied 
for funds for a survey, and Florence and 
Reedsport are currently whipping up en- 
thusiasm for projects. 

Besides making sense in getting the best 
use from potentially valuable urban land, 
such projects should give cities a new start 
on orderly planning, which I feel is neces- 
sary to properly handle the great popula- 
tion increases expected in the Northwest. 

It will cost less now to prepare for that 
orderly development than to try to patch on 
a plecemeal basis when developments have 
already taken place, 


Wilkes-Barre Clergyman Will Celebrate 
25th Anniversary of Pastorate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the, 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
August 13, 1958, which comments on the 
silver anniversary of the pastorate of 
Rev. F. W. Trumbore at St. Clement’s 
Episcopal Church, Wilkes-Barre, to be 
celebrated on September 14: 

JUBILEE OF PASTORATE 

A special service and reception on Septem- 
ber 14, marking the 25th anniversary of the 
pastorate of the Reverend F. W. Trumbore 
at St. Clement's Episcopal Ccurch, calls at- 
tention to an important milestone in the 
history of the 90-year-old parish, 

When a clergyman spends a quarter cen- 
tury or more in a charge, there is little need to 
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heap encomiums on him, for his record of 
service invariably speaks for itself. This cer- 
tinly is true in the case of the Reverend Mr, 
Trumbore. 

The passing of time has tended to cement 
the colse ties between him and his congre- 
gation, to which he has devoted 25 of his 30 
years in the Episcopal priesthood. A church- 
man of considerable capacity, he has found 
his field of labor in South Wilkes-Barre and 
vicinity especially challenging, presenting 
him with many opportunities for service. 

Despite his modesty and unselfishness, his 
spiritual leadership has asserted itself in 
many spheres. He has been equally success- 
ful as an administrator. 

A native of Bethlehem, the Reverend Mr. 
Trumbore is an accomplised musician. The 
community itself has benefited from his tal- 
ents through the Bach festival and other 
programs to which he has lent his talents. 

It will be especially gratifying to the 400 
members of St. Clement’s Church on this 
occasion to know his frultful career has a 
good many years to go In the normal course 
of events. 


Census Shows Recession Slows Move 
From Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said about the flight of 
farmers from the farm with the implica- 
tion that the reason therefor has been 
other than normal distress situations on 
the farm. A statistical review covering 
several decades last past will reveal that 
the greatest exodus from the farm occurs 
during periods of general prosperity and 
that the only periods when farm popula- 
tion has increased in recent history have 
been periods of depression. 2 

This conclusion is borne out by recent 
reports from the Census Bureau. These 
reports are discussed in the attached ar- 
ticle which appeared in the August 10, 
1958, edition of the Fresno Bee: 


Census SHOWS RECESSION SLOWS Move From 
FARMS 


Wasutncton.—The Census Bureau today - 


said the recession may have slowed down the 
flights of farmers from the land. 

A Bureau report said the farm population 
dropped by 1,430,000 to 20,827,000 between 
1956 and April 1958. This decline marked 
the resumption of a long-term downtrend 
which was halted temporarily from 1953 
through 1956. 

The Bureau said, however, information 
from other sources indicates “the economic 
recession may have caused some return of 
workers to farm areas and partially retarded 
movement away from farms.” 


SEVENTEEN-PERCENT DROP 


In the past 8 years, the farm population 
has dropped by 4,231,000, or nearly 17 per- 
cent. Whereas i in every 6 Americans lived 
on a farm in 1950, the ratio this year was 
1 in 8. In 1910 every third American was 
a farm dweller. 

The Bureau sald over the years it has 
dropped many homes from the farm category 
because the occupants no longer made a busi- 
ness of farming. 

Thus aoe people have been from 
the farm population without actually 
moving. 3 
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LAND CONVERTED 


Much land which formerly was farmed has 
been converted to residential and industrial 


Prine principal reasons for the decline in 
farm population, however, are changes in 
farm technology and more opportunities in 
other fields of employment. 

The 1958 survey shows 40 percent of the 
workers living in farm homes were employed 
off the farm, compared with 30 percent in 
1950. 

Since 1950, the number of farm residents 
between the ages of 20 and 24 has declined 
by one-third. 


Small Business Hits the Jackpot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, this 
has been a memorable Congress for the 
interest of smali business. On the 
House side, much credit must go to 
Chairman Wricut Parman of the Small 
Business Committee, and it is important 
on both sides of the aisle for the con- 
stant efforts to convince the appropriate 
committees for the need for specific ac- 
tion. ‘The results of the session’s action 
are well sumarized in an article in the 
Sunday New York Times of August 17, 
on the front page of the business section. 
I enclose it, not only for the information 
of my colleagues, but I hope for wide dis- 
tribution among thousands of small- 
business people who can and should be 
directly and favorably affected by the 
accomplishments of this Congress: > 
SMALL Business HITS THE JACKPOT—NEW 

LEGISLATION Gors LONG WAY IN PROVIDING 

Tax AND FINANCING RELIEF 

7 (By Richard Rutter) 

The ways of Congress probably are more 
predictable than is a slot machine. But 
there are times, it must be admitted, when 
there is a certain tantalizing resemblance. 

Ask the Nation's 4 million small-business 
men, For nearly 5 years they—or rather 
their very articulate spokesmen in and out 
of Congress—pulled all the levers in an 
effort to win some measure of financial aid. 
They got lots of publicity and sympathy, but 
little else. Then, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress: jackpot. 

Chances are even the small-business lobby 
is rather taken aback by the bonanza. It 
consists of 3 important measures dealing 
with loans and tax relief. One has been 
signed into law, another is on the President's 
desk, and the other is expected to be there 
goon. 


BBA NOW PERMANENT 


In some ways, the first new piece of legis- 
lation may be the most far reaching. The 
Small Business Administration was set up in 
1953 at a temporary agency to assist smaller 
concerns obtain credit. It has now become 
a permanent independent Federal agency. 

The ceiling on the indildual loans it may 
grant has been raised from $250,000 to $350,- 
* 000. The interest rate charged has been re- 
duced from 6 to 5½ percent. The little fel- 
low now has a permanent big friend at court, 
60 to speak. 

The significance of the second new piece of 
legislation was dramatized in Atlanta, Ga., 
last week, The Citizens & Southern Na- 
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tional Bank announced that it had author- 
ized the investment of $325,000 in capital 
in a new corporation to be sponsored by the 
bank and formed for the express purpose of 
providing venture capitat for small and ex- 
panding business. This was the quick reac- 
tion to the passage of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958. 

The $325,000 put up by the Atlanta Bank 
will be augmented by $115,000 from inter- 
ested individuals or corporations in that 
State, plus $60,000 from Citizens & South- 
ern affillates. The private investment will 
thus amount to $500,000, and the total initial 
funds to some 61 million including loans and 
investment aid from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
AUTHORIZED 


Under the new law, that agency has been 
given $250 million in loan authority to fur- 
nish long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. The funds will not go directly to the 
individual entrepreneurs but to investment 
companies such as the one planned in Geor- 
gia. These concerns, in turn, will funnel 
long-term capital to small companies unable 
to obtain the needed financing elsewhere. 

The investment companies must be formed 
by at least 10 persons, have a minimum capi- 
tal and surplus of $300,000, half of whieh 
they they can get from the SBA and limit 
loans to not more than 20 percent of bor- 
rower's capital, 

The recession notwithstanding, tax relief 
for the average taxpayer never got to first 
base in this session of Congress. With a 
minimum of fanfare, however, small business 
got several breaks: 

Faster tax writeoffs on new equiument in 
the first year after its purchase. 

Extension from 2 to 3 years of the period 
for which a loss may be carried back and ap- 
plied against previous income, to gain a ret- 
roactive tax refund, 

Ten years instead of 15 months in which 
to pay estate taxes on a business held by a 
few persons. 

An increase from $60,000 to $100,000 on 
the amount of earnings that may be retained, 
instead of being distributed, without stiff 
tax j 
Why all this attention to the small busi- 
ness? 

The Small Business Administration defines 
a small business as. follows: A wholesaler 
with annual sales of less than $5 million; a re- 
tailer or a dealer in services with volume of 
less than $1 million; a construction company 
whose annual receipts for the preceding 3 
years have been less than $5 million; a man- 
ufacturer with 250 or fewer employees. Man- 
ufacturers with between 250 and 1,000 em- 
ployees are classed as small or large depend- 
ing upon the type of activity, 

NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF COMPANIES ARE 

SMALL 


On this basis, the overwhelming number 
of all American enterprises—more than 98 
percent—fall into the small-business cate- 
gory. They account for a good 35 percent 
of all dollar sales. So it’s impossible to talk 
on the American economy without taking 
full note of small business. 

In recent years about 380,000 new enter- 
prises have been etarted annually. At least 
99 percent are small operations, Each year 
between 325,000 and 340,000 concerns have 
passed into limbo. And the vast majority 
of them have been small. The result has 
been a net increase in the business popula- 
tion of about 50,000 new companies a year. 

The unfortunate majority haye gone under 
for various reasons. Chief among them have 
been poor mansgement, stong competition, 
lack of experiencc—and lack of credit, Until 
very recently there has been an almost com- 
plete dearth of knowledge about the im- 
portance of this last problem, and some 
economic observers have insisted that it was 
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no problem at all. They contended that 
sound operators could obtain all the credit 
they needed, and that unsound ones had no 
business being in business. 

Last year the research staff of the Federal 
Reserve System studied the whole matter 
of credit availability for the little fellow. 
The first installment ot a massive report was 
delivered to interested congressional com- 
mittees this spring. The survey is still con- 
tinuing, and will not be completed until 
some time next year at-the earliest. 


THEY HOE A TOUGH ROW 


Some conclusions, however, do seem evi- 
dent from the Fed's findings so far. Gen- 
eralizations are risky, but the consensus is 
that small companies are up against greater 
financial difficulties than the bigger ones. 
Their credit standings are lower, they find 
it much harder to get long-term loans and 
equity capital. Interest rates are higher, 
maturities shorter. The pinch is severest 
for those concerns that are able and willing 
to grow but are stymied by lack of funds. 

Commercial banks are by far the chief 
source for small-business financing. Insur- 
ance companies, mutual funds, Investment 
trusts, and institutional investors largely 
shy clear of small borrowers, Even the 
Government has contributed comparatively 
little. At the end of last year, for instance, 
the combined loan and commitment total 
for the SBA and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was 4 percent of the $6,900,000,000 In 
small loans outstanding by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

That's all the more reason why the meas- 
ures just enacted by Congress should gladden 
the heart of the corner butcher, tailor, and 
antique-candlestick seller. The establish- 
ment of private investment companies in 
particular may signal the beginning of a real 
breakthrough in the fleld of equity financing. 


Nantucket Owner Hits Senate Quiz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
again, Iam glad to commend the South- 
town Economist of my district for giv- 
ing a factual and comprehensive report 
about the Nantucket Restaurant, also in 
my district, located at 10437 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago. 

I certainly am sympathetic to and 
share Harold Reade’s reaction to the 
treatment he received by the Senate 
Rackets Committee when he testified be- 
fore this committee recently. Mr. 
Reade is the owner of the Nantucket 
Restaurant and I know the problems he 
has had with the labor union. It took 
plenty of courage to refuse to sign a 
sweetheart contract and I admire Reade 
for his fearlessness. Also, men who can 
still go through what he has experienced 
for some time and still be fair and just 
in their appraisal of the overall situa- 
tion, should be applauded. This is 
Americanism in action. , 

My viewpoint is similar to restaurant 
owner Reade's feelings and that is I am 
opposed to racketeering in the unions 
but not to the unions, themselves. I 
am-proud that my father pioneered for 
the rank-and-file labor union member 
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in the days before sweetheart contracts 
and I am sure if my father were alive 
today, he would back me to the hilt, 
and perhaps push me further than I 
have gone. The entire labor field has 
changed. Many good things have come 
to the rank and file who deserved it. 
But the tactics so prevalent of late and 
the fear which has been borne in the 
heart and minds of many, many mem- 
bers of organized labor is a sad com- 
mentary. The situation has developed 
sufficiently that if the exploitation is not 
corrected and ethical behavior restored, 
the gains won through the splendid ef- 
fort of many honorable labor leaders, 
will be completely lost. 

I would like for the Rxconn to reflect 

the account of Harold Reade’s experi- 

ence in Washington and also to show, as 
per a Sun-Times story recently, that the 

Nantucket owner was not once seduced 

into signing a sweetheart contract. 

I would like to reiterate some remarks 

I made on the floor of this Chamber this 

week. There should not be any ad- 

journment until we have done some- 
thing to correct- problems in the labor 
field. 
The articles follow: 
[Prom the Southtown Economist of August 6, 
1958] 

NANTUCKET Owner Hits SENATE Quiz—Sars 
SENATOR KENNEDY AND COMMITTEE COUN- 
SEL KENNEDY BELITTLED RESTAURANT OPER- 
ATORS 
United States Senator Joun F. KENNEDY 

and his brother Robert, counsel of the Senate 

Rackets Committee, were charged yesterday 

by E. Harold Reade, proprietor of the Nan- 

tucket Restaurant, 10437 Southwestern Ave- 
nue, with deprecating honest witnesses in 
the Chicago “sweetheart contract” probe. 
Still smarting from the rebukes he recelved 
in Washington, Reade told the Englewood 

Kiwanis Club at a luncheon in the South- 

town YMCA that “the Kennedys in partic- 

ular tried to drag Chicago restaurant people 


down to the level of hoodlums to take some 


of the heat off of the unions.” 

Evidently referring to the Senate Rackets 
Committee or its alds, Reade said: 

“Those fellows don't always play the game 
on top of the table. They use some devious 
ways. Some of the things are not handled 
right.” 

Reade, who refused to sign a sweetheart 
contract and whose restaurant was picketed 
from October 1955 to November 1957 by a 
restaurant employees" union, said he “cooled 
his heels” outside Counsel Kennedy's office 
for days waiting to testify at the Rackets 
Committee in the hearing. 

He stated: 

“When I was finally called to the stand. 
I was introduced as less than cooperative and 
less than honest. 

“This was totally undeserved and followed 
the Kennedy pattern of dragging restaurant 
owners down to the level of the hoodlums.” 

Reade said the Rackets Committee counsel 
used & phony wage scale to show that res- 
taurant owners saved thousands of dollars 
a year by not paying union wages or by sign- 
ing sweetheart contracts. Reade stated: 

“The committee quoted from a contract 
negotiated with night clubs. There is no es- 
tablished wage scale for waltresses because 
they work under different conditions in 
various places. One restaurant pays a wait- 
ress more because she does the work of a 
bus boy in addition to waiting table, or 
helps out in the kitchen by making the 
Salads the customers order.” 

“I haye not yet found one restaurant man 
who knew he was saving money by not 
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paying the union wage. Iam not against 
the unions. I am against racketeers. 

“I believe a great deal of good could come 
from the Senate investigation, despite the 
things about it I find objectionable, if the 
public could be sufficiently aroused to de- 
mand that conditions be corrected.” 

Reade said some good had already been 
accomplished. He stated: 

“Governor Stratton and Mayor Daley have 
finally decided we need an antiracket pick- 
eting law in Illinois although they weren't 
for one during the last session of the legis- 
lature. And Chicago judges are at long last 
issuing permanent injunctions against un- 
warranted picketing although I was denied 
one.” { 

Reade said: 

“If I had gotten the full protection of 
laws already on the books the picket line 
would have been taken off my restaurant the 
frst month.“ 

He continued: 

“The master-in-chancery ruled against us, 
recommending we get a limited injunction 
with all the teeth pulled out and that we 
pay half the cost of the trial. He had ac- 
cepted the testimony of hoodlums as against 
that of honest men.” 

The speaker also denied the published re- 
port that the unions had a majority of the 
employees of the Nantucket when the picket 
line was set up. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times of July 21, 
1958] 
TWENTY-FIVE CAFES HERE ON SWEETHEART 
CONTRACT LIST 


WasHN rom. — Following is the list of 25 
Chicago area restaurants released Friday by 
the Senate Rackets Committee. 

The figures are amounts the committee 
claims each restaurant saved annually by 
avoiding union wages through sweetheart 
contracts. 

Julians, 103 East Chicago, $9,000; Escape, 
Harlem and 29th, Berwyn, $4,200; Johnny's 
Steak House, 501 South Wabash, 611.000; 
Mickelberry’s Log Cabin, 2300 West 95th, 
$19,600; Flanders Tea Room, 7501 South Ex- 
change, $9,800; Richards, 3011 Harlem, Ber- 
wyn, 83,300; Beverly Woods, 11532 South 
Western, $21,000; Embassy, 6144 Cermak, 
Cicero, $2,000; Klas, 5734 Cermak, Cicero, 
$4,600; Esrig’s Coffee Shop, 600 South Dear- 
born, $6,000: Nielsen’s, 7330 West North, 
Elmwood Park, $8,200; Jack's Grill (a chain), 
$13,000; Homested, 12126 Vincennes, Blue 
Island, 88.500; Rupcich's, 4040 East 106th, 
$14,800; Peter Pan (a chain), $10,900. 

Old Prague, 5928 Cermak, Cicero, $5,300; 
Allgauer's Fireside, 7200 North Lincoln, Lin- 
colnwood, $14,700; Aligauer’s Ridge, 6666 
North Ridge, $5,600; Chris Carson's, $13,500; 
Martinique, 2500 West 94th, Evergreen Park, 
$33,100; Segal's, 8276 South, South Chicago, 
$11,000; De Mar's restaurants (three), $27,- 
100; The Surrey, 10459 South Western, $1,100. 

The total annual savings listed by the 
committee for the 25 restaurants is $258,500. 


Transfer of Federal Land to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill at the request of 


the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, which provides 
for the transfer of 10,233.45 acres from 
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the Federal Government to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe. 

This is property which was purchased 
by the Federal Government for school 
purposes on the Rosebud Reservation 
and has long since served its purpose 
for school use. During the past years, 
it has been leased by the tribe to non- 
Indian ranchers with a portion of the 
rental going to the tribe. It is my un- 
derstanding that this land was pur- 
chased out of profits from the school 
herd, and for that reason is actually In- 
dian property, or tribal property. 

My purpose in introducing this bill 
at this late date is that the committee 
to whom the bill is assigned may have 
the benefit of an early report in the next 
session of Congress in order that early 
action can be taken by the House. 


Wilkes-Barre Broadcasting Co. Executive 
Will Receive Benjamin Rush Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Record of August 14, 
1958, which discloses that Mr. Roy E. 
Morgan, executive vice president of 
Wyoming Valley Broadcasting Co., will 
receive the Benjamin Rush Award pre- 
sented annually by the Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania to the lay individual 
who has contributed outstandingly to the 
health of the citizens of Pennsylvania: 
Morcan Wins RUSH Awarp—Meopicat SOCIETY 

Names Local. Man 

Roy E. Morgan, Forty Fort, executive vice 
president of Wyoming Valley Broadcasting 
Company, WILK, Wilkes-Barre, has been 
selected to recelve the 1958 Benjamin Rush 
Award presented annually by the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania to the 
lay individual who has contributed out- 
standingly to the health of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania. The award will be made in 
Philadelphia October 14 at the State dinner 
during the 108th annual session of the med- 
ical society. 

“As moderator of the Safeguard Your 
Health television series of the Luzerne 
County Medical Society for three seasons, 
Morgan has contributed his talent, time, and 
effort to health-improvement projects for 
the people of northeastern Pennsylvania,” 
declared Dr. James W. Boyle, of Luzerne, 


_ president of Luzerne County Medical Society. 


A native of Nanticoke, Morgan was gradu- 
ated from Hanover Township High School 
and Pennsylvania State College; he has been 
& newspaper reporter, college administrator, 
and professor, and during World War II he 
served as assistant chief, Gasoline Rationing, 
OPA, in Washington, D.C. He is immediate 
past president of Pennsylvania Association of 
Broadcasters, 

Morgan has been active as president of 
Family Service Association and is a director 
of United Fund. Community Concert Associ- 
ation, Municipal Merger Commission, Cere- 
bral Palsy Association, and Wyoming Valley 
Hospital. He is past president of Wilkes- 
Barre Kiwanis Club and immediate past lleu- 
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tenant governor, Division 15, Pennsylvania 
District of Kiwanis International. He is a 
Mason, a member of Westmoreland Club, is 
married, and has two children. 

The State Benjamin Rust Awards are in 
the form of a large medallion featuring a 
bas-relief portrait in bronze of Dr. Rush, 
distinguished Philadelphia physician and 
patriot, and a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Nominees for the State 
award included organizations and individu- 
als who had previously been selected to re- 
ceive miniature medallions awarded individ- 
ually by county medical societies. A com- 
mittee composed of members of the board of 
trustees of the State society made the State 
award selections. 


Address by Hon. Nelson S. Dilworth 
EXTENSION..OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by the Honor- 
able Nelson S. Dilworth, State senator of 
California, before a public meeting in 
Palm Springs, Calif., celebrating the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, together with a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of California, author- 
izing publication and distribution of his 
address: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 196, RELATIVE TO THE 

Fraeevom FOUNDATION AWARD ro SENATOR 

NELSON S. DILWORTH 


Whereas the Senate of the State of Call- 
fornia has been honored through the selec- 
tion òf one of its members; the Honorable 
Nelson 8. Dilworth, to receive the George 
Washington Honor Medal awarded to him by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
with the additional recognition of second 
place in national competition in public ad- 
dresses that help to bring about a better 
understanding of the American way of life; 
and 

Whereas th Freedoms Foundation exists to 
create and build an understanding of the 
spirit and philosophy of the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights and of our indivisible 
“bundle” of political and economic free- 
doms inherent in them, and to inspire love 
of freedom and to support the spiritual unity 
born of the belief that man is a dignified 
human being, created in the image of his 
Maker, and by that fact possssor of certain 
inalienable rights; and 

Whereas the Freedoms Foundation selects 
as its awards jury recognized leaders and the 
most highly esteemed of our citizens from 
all parts of the Nation, the jury of 30 which 
made the award herein referred to includ- 
ing 14 members from among the justices of 
the supreme courts of the various States of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas the award to Senator Nelson 8. 
Dilworth specifically states that the trus- 
tees, directors and officers of Freedoms Foun- 
dation of Valley Forge announce with 
pleasure the selection of Hon. Nelson S. Dil- 
worth by the distinguished National 
Awards Jury to receive the George Wash- 
ington Honor Medal for Our Constitution, 
Have We Outgrown It?, an outstanding 
achievement in helping to bring about a 
better understanding of the American way 
of life; and 
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Whereas the address for which this honor 
was awarded was delivered at Palm Springs 
in California, at a public meeting in cele- 
bration of the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States; and 

Whereas the Honorable Nelson S. Dilworth 
has served the people of Riverside County 
and the State of California as a patriotic 
public servant for many years and as a mem- 
ber of the legislature since 1937: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That it congratulates its distin- 
guished member upon the receipt of this 
well-earned honor; and be it further 

Resolved, That the address of Senator Dil- 
worth, Our Constitution, Have We Outgrown 
It?, be printed in today's Journal; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be and he is hereby directed to present to 
Senator Dilworth a suitably prepared copy 
of this resolution, and to have printed for 
general distribution 1,000 copies of his 
address, 


Our CONSTITUTION, Have We Outcrown Ir? 


(By Senator Nelson S. Dilworth) 


Mr, Chairman, friends and patriots; it is a 
great privilege to come here at the Invitation 
of so great an organization to share with you 
a few thoughts on the most urgent question 
or decision before the American people to- 
day. At this time of the year on or near the 
anniversary of the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States it Is a wise custom for the people 
of the United States through the leadership 
of their most distinguished patriotic organi- 
zations to give thought to the blessings and 
benefits that have come to us through the op- 
eration of the principles of government and 
liberty firmly established by the Constitu- 
tion. = 
In my introductory sentence I referred to 
“the most urgent question, before the 
American people.” Unfortunately the Amer- 
ican people are questioning the merits of the 
Constitution today as never before. Where- 
ever it is discussed there are those who 
would sacrifice the great eternal principles 
of the sovereign rights of the citizen for the 
temporary and illusiye benefits of the all- 
powerful state. 

“Today I want to try to bring to you a 
clear and present delineation of the match- 
less achievements of the American people 
working in the protective framework of our 
Constitution. To set out on so great a task 
it is imperative that we refresh our knowl- 
edge of the events Immediately preceding the 
Constitution, events which were the founda- 
on which it was bullt. 

Our Nation was founded on faith in Al- 
mighty God our Creator and a belief in His 
book. Liberty and freedom cannot be pre- 
served without a belicf in the God who 
created them. Liberty and freedom never 
have been preserved without belief in God 
and they never will be. Worship of God is 
necessary to build character in men to en- 
able them to preserve freedom. It is a truth 
that we tend to become like what we wor- 
ship. 

In all history, our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is the most humble and reverent 
declaration of human rights and responsi- 
billty the world has ever recorded. There it 
stands. No words of mine or of any man 
can add to it or take awny from it the glory 
of its truth and reverent reliance on God's 
protection and assistance, 

We cannot too often return to the sub- 


limely courageous phraseology of the great. 


Declaration. Let me quote a significant se- 
lection. 

“When in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which haye connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
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the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature and 
of nature's God entitle them, a decent re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and in- 
stitute new governiment, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect thelr safety and happi“ 
ness, 

Wo therefore the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the World for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by the au- 
thority of the good people of these Colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare, that these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; and for the 
support of this declaration, with a firm re- 
Uance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence we mutually pledge to each other our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

What could be more solemn and dignified 
than these words penned in a time of great 
strife and bitterness? Who could add to one 
line or sentence? Today it is our obligation 
to live up to these high sentiments. If we 
neglect these great principles of human re- 
lations and are apathetic to their emulation 
and preservation, we shall lose in time the 
incalculable benefits that have flowed from 
them. Without the Declaration there could 
have been no Constitution and without the 
Constitution there could have been no such 
freedom and prosperity as we know It. 

I call upon you as my witnesses here to- 
day that there is no place In the Declaration 
of Independence that guarantees any results. 
This document and the Constitution only 
safeguard an opportunity for the American 
people to establish and maintain liberty and 
to provide national defense against all at- 
tack within or without. They will not work 
themselves. We cannot have liberty and 
peace without noble effort and self-sacrific- 
ing service any more than we can have 
bread without labor and toll, These great 
documents are entirely in the language of 
opportunity, a chance to achieve for the 
people of America. 

So, tonight, let us look at our Constitution 
and attempt to identity its fruit in our mod- 
ern American way of life. What has the 
Constitution enabled the American people to 
accomplish toward realizing in government 
the ideals of the Declaration: life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness? 

First we have accomplished freedom of 
life. We have established effective curbs on 
the police and military forces of our coun- 
try. The citizen cannot be placed in jeop- 
ardy for life or liberty by the police or even 
by any Judge against the will of the accused. 
Every citizen may count on this security. 
The people have withheld from Government 
officials and reserved to themselyes in the 
form of juries the right to judge the gullt 
or innocence of their own neighbors. Ameril- 
cans have established the greatest considera- 
tion and fairness toward those accused of 
wrongdoing ever known to exist In this world. 
Even for petty offenses the citizen accused 
can demand a trial by a citizen fury of his 
peers within the jurisdiction of his alleged 


offense. This vital feature of American. 


liberty is not equaled in other governments. 
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Other great powers are withheld from our 
Government officials by the people. Leaders 
of the national Government are powerless 
to alter the Constitution if they are faithful 
to their solemn oaths to uphold and defend 
it. Only by referring proposed amendments 
to the elected legislatures of the States or 
to elected conventions can amendments be 
effected. 

The history of liberty the world around 
has been the story of resistance by the peo- 
ple to the encroachments of their own goy- 
ernment. No matter how well intentioned, 
human beings in public office, some of them 
at least, tend to expand their power and 
enlarge their activity. In no other country 
have the people more safeguards, more weap- 
ons to strengthen their resistance by peace- 
ful means to such trespass of the liberties 
which haye been reserved to the people by 
the Constitution. 

In the Constitution itself there are num- 
berless checks and balances to safeguard our 
country against arbitrary caprice in official 
acts. Congressional action is subject to Pres- 
idential veto. The veto may be overridden by 
& two-thirds vote in each House of Congress. 
The President must obey the laws duly en- 
acted and must uphold the Constitution. If 
he fails, Congress by the process of impeach- 
ment may remove him from office. The Pres- 
ident may not touch a single dollar in the 
Treasury without first recelying an appro- 
Priation by Congress, The powerful House 
of Representatives in Congress is required to 
come before the people for election or re- 
moval every 2 years, In almost 170 years no 
One has subverted our constitutional proc- 
esses and today our Government is the oldest 
national government in the world without 
Major change in its fundamental makeup. 

Another check or balance on the Presiden- 
tial power is that the most important ap- 
pointments made by the President are sub- 
ject to the approval and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Thus the important policy decisions 
of the American Government are for the most 
part the result of the concerted action of sev- 
eral or even many officials. 

Historically the last word in the defense of 
the Constitution has been the prerogative of 
the judiciary with the final resort being the 
Supreme Court. Acts of Congress may be 
challenged in the courts by any citizen and 
if the courts find that they they are in con- 
flict with the Constitution, the congressional 
act is void, So we have a government of 
laws made by many rather than one official 
find all subject to the scrutiny of the courts 
as to thelr conformity with the Constitution, 

The security of the American citizen in his 
Constitutional rights is our Nation's most 
Outstanding and unique political accomplish- 
Ment. So much for our political institutions. 

Equal or perhaps greater significance at- 
taches to the economic results that have fol- 
lowed the security of our citizens in political 
Tights. ‘The best characterization of our 
Tights is the phrase in the Declaration, “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” But 
life would be undesirable without liberty and 
liberty unenjoyable without the opportu- 
nity to seek happiness and contentment. 
Happiness and contentment ordinarily in- 
elude securing a home, shelter, food, clothing, 
and a gainful occupation and other property 
rights. We hear much of the rights of free- 
dom of speech and press but not so often do 
We consider the vital necessity of the right 
to possession of property lawfully acquired. 
This is securely established in the Constitu- 
tion but is Mttle glamorized because it is 
not often challenged in regard to the pos- 
Sessions of the average family. y 

The right to be secure in the ownership 
ot a home of your own, the right to labor 
and to keep the product of your labor or 
business has so inspired the American men 
and women that they have produced an 
abundance of good living nowhere equaled 
in all the world’s history. 
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American industry, the teamwork of capi- 
tal, management, and labor, produces in such 
abundance for American markets as to make 
our Nation the financial banker of the 
whole world, American industry did not 
grow big by regulation, but by service, ren- 
dered. Competition is the most stimulating 
regulator ever found. 

Both the investor and the laborer are guar- 
anteed the right to organize and to cooperate 
together to increase their gains. Under free 
enterprise, the people, all of the people, of 
the United States have a greater purchasing 
power—have more, buy more, possess more, 
and use more food, clothing and housing 
and everything else—than all the people of 
Europe and Asia combined. These are ob- 
vious and very practical achievements of the 
American people under our constitutional 
liberties. 

Hours and days of labor are reduced. 
Working people ride to work in automobiles 
instead of walking or riding a bicycle as in 
other countries. Clothing is purchased with 
one-third the hours of labor that are re- 
quired in the most favored countries of the 
eastern world. Our homes are larger and 
filled with labor-saving equipment unknown 
in other lands. Also we have achieved the 
widest distribution of good living standards 
among more of our people than elsewhere. 

Another result ‘of our unprecedented in- 
dustrial production is that it has become our 
greatest bulwark of defense. Not only was 
our country able to produce the vast store of 
arms and ammunition for our Armed Forces 
in the late World War but great quantities 
of armament were supplied to our allied free 
nations. Freedom is as vitally important 
to us for the preservation of our national 
existence today as when the Constitution 
was written 170 years ago. 

Perhaps an even greater product of Amer- 
ican freedoms is the cultural advancement 
in our country. Fraternal lodges, service and 
luncheon clubs, recreational clubs and chari- 
table organizations abound in every city, 
town, and hamlet. All are developing new 
heights of service. Religion of many faiths 
may be freely exercised within our country 
and is a potent, great, and lasting influence 
for good. 

We tax the successful to make possible 
services to the less fortunate. Competition 
is realin America but we do not tread down 
those who are less successful. We have a 
thousand humane laws for the benefit of 
those who are unfortunate or handicapped. 
Our provision for those in need exceeds the 
rewards of skilled laborers in four-fifths of 
the rest of the world. ‘These services are 
made possible by the production and skills 
of the successful. 

Another distinctive thing our Constitution 
has done is that it has attracted as immi- 
grants to this land over 22 million people. 
This is unique in all the history of man- 
kind, They have left their loved native lands 
and the homes of their childhood, parted 
from kindred and friends to cross the wide 
seas to come here and swear allegiance to 
our Constitution. Gladly they have brought 
their Uttle ones, their families and posterity 
to leave them in the keeping of the American 
people under our Constitution, R 

To do this, to make such a drastic changa 
in thelr life's surroundings means two 
things: Life under our Constitution had 
grent attractions for them and life away 
from the benefits of our Constitution was 
one of privation, hardship, and lack of op- 
portunity. 

What would you take for the privilege of 
living in America? What would induce you 
to leave America once for all never to return? 
Oh, yes, the Constitution makes a difference. 
Let's keep it unimpaired. Don't let the 
agents of a foreign enemy talk you into weak- 
ening it or subordinating our Constitution to 
any foreign ideas. 


I could go on and on and recite the familiar 
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things that we take for granted but that 
are only possible because of our political 
framework, our Constitution, but my time is 
passing quickly. Let me tell you some 
things that are not the prime cause of our 
American achievements. First, too much 
credit is given to our natural resources, 
They do not exceed those of many other 
populous lands. Russia has many times the 
standing timber than America ever had. We 
have only a small percentage of the mineral, 
coal and ofl deposits of this world. Our 
acreage of good agricultural land Is less than 
6 percent of that in the world. No, it is not 
the material land within our borders that 
has made us great; it is true that we have 
developed our resources and made good use 
of them, more so than other peoples, but 
that is American industry, thrift, and energy 
spurred on by the possibility oft enjoyment 
of one’s own achievements. 

Another thing that cannot explain our 
material success is our location, far from the 
principal markets of the world. We are half- 
way around the world from the greatest 
population centers. We have been materially 
successful in spite of our isolated location, 
not because of it. 

Again, no one can attribute our prosperity 
and material success to military conquest. 
We hold and rule no conquered land. Along 
our farflung land frontiers our neighbors 
dwell peacefully and unafraid, without forts 
or defenses of any kind. The American Con- 
stitution is the greatest peace document ever 
produced by men. Our weaker neighbors pay 
us no tribute, but dwell secure under our 
protection from the greed of conquest by 
totalitarian countries. The flow of wealth is 
not from the weak to this powerful Nation, 
but from us to the weak and underdeveloped 
countries. 

Again, let us look at the throngs of people 
coming to America. Of necessity we have 
had to wisely limit the number, but they 
are coming by hundreds of thousands every 
year, the poor and oppressed of other lands, 
the refugees from political dictatorships, and 
the ambitious youth who seek to escape the 
limitations of social and economic restric- 
tions across the seas. Yes, there is a constant 
movement of population from even the mild- 
ly socialistic countries seeking the oppor- 
tunities. of free enterprise in America. 

But let's look at the other side. Who is 
leaving America? Who are fleeing from 
America? Who are leaving with no thought 
of returning? They sre so conspicuous I 
could almost name them to you, the Ger- 
hardt Eislers and others who have been 
caught in the attempt to destroy America, 
I wish we could get enough action, official 
and judicial action, careful but firm, that 
would run out a lot more of these conspira- 
tors that plot to destroy all that we hold 
dear. 

Obviously our Constitution is a very im- 
portant document to a great many people. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who sald, "If de- 
struction be our lot, we must ourselves be 
Its author and finisher. As a Nation of free 
men we must live through all time or die 
by suicide." But we have a duty to uphold 
and protect our freedom for it was Edmund 
Burke who first told us, “All that is necessary 
for the triumph of evil ts for good men to 
do nothing,” But what evil do we face, do 
you ask. 

Karl Marx declared, “Christlan brotherly 
love hos been tried for 18 centuries and 
found wanting. I win found my movement 
on a more dynamic force, class antagonism.” 
This is the challenge the world faces today. 
This is the battle cry of the impatient con- 
querors of 800 millions abroad, as they cast 
their envious eyes at our riches. 

And how are we to meet that challenge? 
First we must meet it with the truth. The 
truth about America and its greatness and 
how we achieved it must be carefully taught 
to all of our youth and made available to all 
adults, Where communism and other forms 
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of government have to be considered, the 
destructive evils that are inseparable from 
Communist operation must be Included on 
a truthful and factual basis. 

The American people are willing to fight 
Communist attacks on free men overseas 
but bave not awakened to the need to de- 
fend leaders and institutions in our home- 
land from obviously Comrfunist-inspired 
attacks. Our most dangerous enemies are 
not marching under foreign flags but infil- 
trating here in our affairs. 

Of what avail is it that American youth 
win costly victories on bloody foreign bat- 
tlefields if we at home allow similar ene- 
mies to discredit our Constitution and 
weaken the faith of our people in our Amer- 
ican institutions that make our American 
economic system productive and beneficial 
to all of us. 

Our enemies wage the cold war by word 
of mouth and by the printed page to weaken, 
deceive, and divide their prospective vic- 
tims. They announce the liberation of the 
people of any country they conquer. They 
proclaim their new dictatorships to be peo- 
ple’s democracies. They call their despot- 
ism republics. Communists have stolen the 
language of freedom and successfully per- 
verted it to serve their own methods of con- 
quest and subjection, They use our most 
precious words to enslave unsuspecting 
peoples, 

Fortunately our courts have held that our 
Constitution is clearly not a suicide” pact. 
The thoughtful men who frame the words 
and spirit of this great charter of our free- 
dom had no thought of guaranteeing unre- 
strained action to those who are working to 
destroy our freedom and substitute the So- 
viet dictatorship or any other form of cen- 
tralized power. 

Our State and national lawmakers have 
acted to restrain those who plot the over- 
throw of our Constitution. The courts have 
convicted large numbers of those accused 
but our vigilance must continue. 

And for us, what is there for us to do? 
First we must use our freedom of speech 
to help preserve our freedom, We must 
speak out in defense of our Constitution and 
in defense of our American production sys- 
tem. Of course, there are inconveniences, 
America is growing. Like our highway con- 
struction there are detours, temporary, of 
course, on our way of life. But I maintain 
that America is 90 percent all right and the 
other 10 percent is under construction, 

When folks read a newspaper or book they 
like to look at the pictures even though they 
skip through the reading matter. So they 
may not pay too close attention to what we 
say. but if our lives are neighborly and help- 
ful, and our loyalty to our country is obvious 
in all our daily actions, the influence of us 
all cannot be anything but helpful and an 
inspiration to others to greater loyalty. 

Also, every American should be ready to 
give a reason for his faith in the Constitu- 
tion. He should read it and study it. He 
should know it from beginning to end, Get 
from your libraries the fascinating story of 
how it was written. Learn to know and tell 
others about the interesting lives of Madison, 
Jefferson, Washington, and Hamilton and the 
others. 

There is only one stronghold of freedom 
militarily able to resist the power of world 
Communist dictatorship today, and that 18 
our country bullt on our Constitution. 

Will you not serve in its defense in peace 
as unselfishly as many of you have served in 
war? Speak out effectively but kindly for 
the preservation of the Constitution and 
American freedoms. Have we outgrown our 
Constitution? Perish the thought. It is true 
that America has grown from 3 million souls 
to 170 million under the form of government 
based on our Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion has grown with America in usefulness 
and effectiveness. All of its principles of 
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political procedure are sound and productive 
of rich benefits to the people. The stirring 
events of the long years of our Republic have 
8o vindicated the wise and just rules of our 
immortal Constitution that I sometimes 
wonder if we have grown in appreciation as 
much as the Constitution has grown in im- 
portance and power for good to all the world, 
Shall we not always swear our undying loyal- 
ty to that document described by the English 
statesman, Gladstone, long years ago, “The 
most wonderful work ever struck off at.a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

This Constitution of 1789 gave strength 
and permanence to the infant Republic and 
taught it to walk. In the youthful years and 
adolescent stages of our political development 
the Constitution restrained the impetuous 
leaders and guided them in a safe path. 

Then through the great hour of sacrifice 
and trial when brother resisted brother, the 
Constitution was the beacon star of a peace- 
ful settlement and reconciliation. Through 
the great wars with Spain and Germany, our 
Constitution gave great strength to our 
morale and fighting spirit. And can one say 
less of the war in the Pacific, where was mar- 
shaled the greatest fleet of naval warships, 
the mightiest army of men, and the most 
powerful aerial squadrons of all time until 
General MacArthur landed in Japan and set 
up a military government. And what was 
the result? In a few years that proud nation 
accepted peace with a modified Government 
influenced by our Constitution. Today, again 
free and sovereign, the Japanese cherish their 
new freedoms derived in spirit from ours. 

What gretater service could be rendered by 
our Constitution than to serve as a basis of 
reconciliation and peace among men. God 
grant that we as a people may grow in under- 
standing and helpful living under our Con- 
stitution to worthily interpret to the world 
its basic principles of peace. 

Not only have we not outgrown our Con- 
stitution, but as we face a future filled with 
new problems it is the greatest hope of men. 

It is the chart and compass of men of good 
will whose motives are love and mercy for 
all men everywhere. Amid the night of wars 
and preparations for war our Constitution 
serves as the guiding light from the North 
Star as American leaders blaze new trails to- 
ward peace, 


Hon. Sam Rayburn = 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been written about the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who is one of the great 
men of this country. One of the most 
recent of such writings is an article 
which appeared in the August 7 issue 
of the Los Angeles Times written by Bill 
Henry. I submit this article for the 
benefit of the other Members of the 
House: 

By THe Way, With Brn Henny 

Wasuincton.—To most Americans, who 
seldom, if ever, get to see the House of Rep- 
regentatives in action and if they do prob- 
ably don't know who is presiding, Sam RAY- 
BURN is just that fellow with the gavel who 
bobs up on TV every 4 years at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention and bangs for 
law and order whenever some of his excitable 
fellow Democrats get out of line. That's not 
the half of it, 
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MR. SPEAKER 


Our Mr. Sam has been Speaker of the House 
of Representatives longer than any other 
man, longer even than the celebrated Joe 
Cannon, and beyond that he has been a 
Member of the House longer than eyen he 
cares to remember. If you think he runs 
the convention with an tron hand, you should 
see him running the House. Mr. Sam knows 
the rules forward and backward, he under- 
stands the strange ways of his conferees 
both in committee and on the floor, and he 
is able to judge to the width of a cat's 
whisker exactly how far to let things go 
before he steps in and sets the boys on the 
right track if they show signs of breaking 
out of the reservation, What Mr. Sam says, 
goes. 

PROGNOSTICATOR 

So it was a good thing, this week, to at- 
tend Mr, Sam’s daily press conference which 
he holds for about 3 or 4 minutes each day 
just before he steps out onto the floor to 
open the day's session. Mr. Sam's time is in 
demand and there is always a Jam of people 
trying to get in to see him but somehow he 
regularly leaves time for Fishbait Miller, the 
House doorkeeper, to call the gentlemen of 
the press in for a moment before the busi- 
ness of the day gets underway. You walk 
in and Mr. Sam is more or less buried in a 
big leather chair behind his desk, usually 
with House Majority Leader McCormack of 
Massachusetts alongside him, 
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So somebody asks when the Congress Is go- 
ing togo home. Says Mr. Sam with some final- 
ity, “we're going to stay here until we're 
through.” He is pressed for something more 
definite than that and he rattles off a list 
of bills on the schedule for the day. When 
he finishes he says he guesses that's just 
about the load of poles for the day, which 
apparently is the way they sum things up 
down in Bonham, Tex., where he comes from. 
This reminds somebody about the education 
bill—scholarships for the deserving youth. 
Mr. Sam is not too sanguine or, apparently, 
too enthusiastic. He mutters something to 
the effect that we got to educate everybody— 
make them smart. You gather then the old 
Texas schoolteacher thinks you can't make a 
smart guy out of a dumb cluck. 
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He looks at the clock and sees he has about 
30 seconds to get to the floor, whack the 
gavel and turn the dominie loose with the 
opening prayer so he gets up and starts for 
the door, Somebody asks about the eight 
Texas counties that had been invited to se- 
cede from Texas and join New Mexico. Old 
Sam just snorts and opines that there's a 
lot more nonsense than sense in the world 
these days. Out on the floor he gets things 
going, then disappears but when it looks as 
if the Republicans are about to defeat a 
Democrat sponsored bit of legislation he slips 
into a seat on the floor from which he can 
easily get to the microphone for one of his 
rare floor appearances, 


Reply From Federal Communications 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


0 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, in 
response to numerous inquiries, I am 
enclosing the reply of the Chairman of 
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the Federal Communications Commis- 

sion concerning the Commission’s posi- 

tion on the content of the material of- 

fered to the public by broadcasting sta- 

tions: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 25, 1958. 

This is with further reference to your 
letter of June 9 and. acknowledges your 
letter of July 23. 1958, concerning the Com- 
mission's program responsibilities. In your 
letter of June 9 you refer to the Commis- 
slon's deferral of action upon the spplica- 
tlons for renewal of licenses of certain of 
the Atlanta, Ga., radio stations because of 
programing matters. In both of your let- 
ters, you raise essentially three questions: 
(1) Does the PCC make a systematic check 
on radio programs; (2) does the FCC feel 
that It has enough legislative authority to 
act in this area; and (3) if not, what ena- 
bling legislation might the Commission 
deem necessary to fulfll its responsibility for 
good programing? 

Referring first to the Atlanta, Ga., stations, 
it is true that after considering the appli- 
cations for renewal of licenses of the Atlanta 
radio stations, the Commission deferred ac- 
tlon on certain of them and directed the 
staff to address letters to the licensees of 
the stations’ inquiring with reepect to the 
questions raised as to whether the stations’ 
programing was in the public interest. The 
staff sent such letters to the licensees and 
the Commission has new received replies 
‘from all of the stations. At the present time, 
the staff is reviewing the replies and it is ex- 
Pected that in the near future, the Com- 
mission will give further consideration to 
the staff's recommendations. f 7 

As you may know, section IV of the re- 
Newal application (form 303), a copy of 
which is enclosed, constitutes the appli- 
cant's statement of program service. This 
section is completed and filed by each of the 
more than 4,000 licensces when they apply 
for renewal of licenses, and serves to give 
the Commission a picture of their over-all 
Programing operations. Over the past 18 
months the Commission has carefully re- 
Viewed its authority over and 
has considered various proposals for the re- 
Vision of said section IV. At the present 
time, the Commission's staff is considering 
revisions of the section proposed by an in- 
dustry committee of the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is believed that the staff will be 
Prepared to report on there proposals to the 
full Commission in the early fall. 

I have had occasion within the past few 
days to comment with respect to the Com- 
Mission's authority in he fleld of program- 
ing. In testifying before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with reference to 
H. R. 10378, making inapplicable antitrust 
laws to certain professional team sports, I 
Said in part: 

“No doubt this committee Is aware of the 
Testrictions in section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act that prevent the Federal Communi- 
Cations Commission from exercising the 
Power of censorship over radio communica- 
tions or signals transmitted by any radio sta- 
tion. This, of course, includes television. 
The restrictions on the Commission exercis- 
ing censorship are indeed broad and this 
Commission feels that generally it has no 
authority elther to prevent a particular pro- 
&ram-being presented or to require that the 
station brondcast any particular program. 
The policies of this Commission have been, 
‘where feasible, to further the broadest pos- 
sible variety and balance in the programing 
ot radio and television stations, and to fur- 
ther the ‘public interest, convenience and 
necessity whenever possible where it relates 
to broadcasting, The absence of direct au- 
thority and statutory jurisdiction over spe- 
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cific programs has not been construed as 
disabling this Commission from adopting 
policies to encourage overall improvements 
in programing as distinguished from encour- 
aging or discouraging any particular pro- 
gram. We see nothing in the bill which leads 
us to believe that Congress intends that this 
bili shall modify the Commission's jurlsdic- 
tion as to programs.“ 

Enclosed is a copy of my formal statement 
which may be of interest to you. 

I believe that the foregoing fully answers 
the questions you have asked. I am pleased 
to know of your interest in the matter of 
broadcast programing and the Commission's 
role with respect thereto. If you have further 
questions concerning this subject, I shall be 
glad to answer them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. DOERFER, 
Chairman. 

(Formal statement referred to by the 

Chairman is also appended.) 


STATEMENT or Hon, JORN C. DOERFER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION, ON H. R. 10378, MAKING IN- 
APPLICABLE ANTITRUST LAWS TO CERTAIN 
PROFESSIONAL TEAM Sports BEFORE THE 
Senate COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY (85TH 
Conc., 2p Sess.), JULY 15, 1958 


My name is John C. Doerfer. I am Chair- 
man of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and I appear today as a witness in 
connection with your consideration of H. R. 
10378. 

The bill under consideration, among other 
things, would make the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act inapplicable to four organized pro- 
fessional team sports. The inapplicability 
of those statutes refers to 5 definitive areas, 
1 of which is subparagraph 4 of section 1 of 
the bill, which relates to the regulation of 
rights to broadcast and telecast reports and 
pictures of sports contests. Although the 
quoted subparagraph would appear to deal 
with the communications fleld, it does not 
appear, in any way, to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 151 et seq). 

No doubt, this committee, is aware of the 
restrictions in section 326 of the Communica- 
tions Act that prevent the Federal Commu- 


ications Commission from exercising the 


power of censorship over radio communica- 
tions or signals transmitted by any radio 
station, This, of course, includes television. 
The restrictions on the Commission exercis- 
ing censorship sre indeed brond, and this 
Commission feels that generally it has no 
authority either to prevent a particular pro- 
gram being presented or to require that the 
station broadcast any particular program. 
The policies of this Commission have been, 
where feneible, to further the broadest possi- 
ble variety and balance in the programing of 
radio and television stations, and to further 
the public Interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity whenever possible where it relates to 
broadcasting. The absente of direct author- 
ity and statutory jurisdiction over specific 
programs has not been construcd as disabling 
this Commission from adopting policies to 
encourage overall improvements in program- 
ing, as distinguished from encouraging or 
discouraging any particular program. We see 
nothing in the bill which lends us to belleve 
that Congress intends that this bill shall 
modify the Commission's jurisdiction as to 
programs. It seems to us, therefore, that the 
bill concerns itself primarily with the public 
interest considerations of antitrust matters 
relating to professional team sports. We be- 
lieve that these are policy matters for the 
appropriate determination of the Congress. 

The action on this bill undoubtedly will 
have a direct bearing on the nature, variety, 
and amount of sports programing broadcast 
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to the public. In our judgment, the public 
interest ia best served by having available to 
the public the widest possible choice of pro- 
grams. The question of whether or not this 
legislation will result in less s broad- 
casting is important to the public, and it is a 
very pertinent question to which the Con- 
gress should give very serious consideration. 
Sporting events evoke tremendous interest, 
and they are among the most highly popular 
eka that are received by the viewing 
public. 


Mr. Speaker, the queston still remains 
in view of this letter: Does the Commis- 
sion need a more direct instruction that 
Congress ftels the American public is 
entitled to reasonably balanced presenta- 
tions from the radio stations? I think 
the answer is clearly “Yes.” 


Wilkes-Barre American Legion Post 132 
Awarded Special National Citation for 
Outstanding Child Welfare Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Wilkes-Barre Record of Wednesday, Au- 
gust 13, 1958, disclosing that Wilkes- 
Barre American Legion Post 132 has 
been awarded a special citation by the 
American Legion National Headquarters 
for carrying out the most oustanding 
child-welfare program in the American 
Legion's 12th Pennsylvania district: 
Post 132 Program Wins NATIONAL; LEGION 

CrraTiIon—CHILD Wetrarne COMMITTEE AC- 

TIVITY Is RATED Most OUTSTANDING IN 12TH 

DISTRICT 


Wilkes-Barre Post 132, American Legion, 
45 North River Street, has been awarded a 
special citation by the American Legion na- 
tional headquarters in Indlanapolis for carry- 
ing out the most outstanding child-welfare 
program in the 12th District. 

Commander Wendell M. Evans said: “Child 
welfare is one of the American Legion's major 
programs and we are proud that our efforts 
have been honored in this way.” 

The commander gave credit for winning 
the award to John McKeown, child-welfare 
chairman of the post: George L. George; 
James J, Lavin, John O’Krongoly, Michael B. 
Rushton, Chtlsea Williams, and Frank 
Roache, all members of child welfare com- 
mittee. 

The special citation wes presented to the 
post by Dr. A. H. Wittman, department child 
welfare chairman. It is signed by American 
Legion National Commander John S., Gleason, 
National Child Welfare Chairman Maurice T. 
Webb, Child Welfare Director Randel Shake. 
State American Legion Commander John W, 
Collins, State Adjutant. Daniel Shaub, and 
State Child Welfare Chairman Dr. A. H. 
Wittman. 

Once each year all American Legion posts 
are required to submit a report of their work 
for children and youth. It was on the basis 
of this report that the local post was selected 
as having carried on the most outstanding 
program in the district during the- last 12 
months, 
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Daily Digest 


- HIGHLIGHTS’ 


Senate passed bill on criminal confessions in evidence, cleared seven sundry 
bills for President, and took up a judicial procedure bill on which amend- 
ment to limit Supreme Court jurisdiction is pending. 

House cleared social security and welfare funds disclosure bills for President 
and sent Federal scholarship bill to conference. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16994-17035 


Bills Introduced: 8 bills and 3 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 4308-4315; and S. Res. 383-385. 
Pages 16995-16996, 17140-17141 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 9407, providing additional opportunity for cer- 
tain employees to obtain career conditional and career 
appointments in civil service (S. Rept. 2474); 

H.R. 11009, providing for the establishment of Grand 
Portage National Monument, Minn. (S. Rept. 2475); 

H. R. 1493, and H. R. 10559, private bills (S. Repts. 
2476-2477); 

H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for 6 months, with amendments (S. Rept. 2478); 

S. 4198, disposal of federally owned property of the 
Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, Louisiana, with 
amendment (S. Rept. 2479); 

H. J. Res. 654, reimbursement recommendations for 
certain highways on the Interstate System (S. Rept. 
2480) ; and 

H. R. 12728, to amend the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act with respect to third- 
party liability, with amendment (S. Rept. 2481). 

Pages 16995, 17140 


J 

Jefferson Memorial—Correction: On page D866 of 
Dairy Dicesr of August 18, 1958, it was erroneously 
reported that S. 4085, providing for the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial at the site 
of old St. Louis, Mo., Was passed that date on call of 
calendar. Actually, this bill passed the Senate on 
August 16, 1958, as reported on page D864 of Datty 
Dicest. 

Bills Referred: 11 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committecs. Pages 16994, 17035 
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Calendar Call: Order was entered for call of calendar 
on Wednesday, August 20, from Order No. 2484 (H. R. 
12365, private bill). Poge 16994 


Coal: Senator Kerr withdrew his motion entered on 
August 16 for reconsideration of vote by which Senate 
on August 14 had passed S. 4248, to create a Coal Re- 
scarch and Development Commission. Page 16996 


D. C. Juvenile Court: Senator Javits was appointed 
as a conferce on H. R. 7785, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional judge for the juvenile court of 


the D. C, in lieu of Senator Morton, excused, 


Poge 16997 


Education: Senate insisted on its amendment to H. R. 
13247, National Defense Education Act of 1958, agreed 
to hold conference requested by House, and appointed 
as conferees Senators Hill, McNamara, Yarborough, 
Smith of New Jersey, and Allott. Page 17075 


President's Communication—A ppropriations: Com- 
munication was received from President transmitting 
proposed supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $119,300,000 for Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and $70,410,000 for the Department of 
Labor for fiscal year 1959; and $54 million for Post Office 
Department for fiscal years 1957 and 1958—referred to 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed 
as S. Doc. 117. Page 16994 


Bills Cleared for President: The following six bills 
were cleared for President when Senate concurred in 
House amendments thereto: 

Colorado River: S. 3448, to exempt Seedskadce unit, 
Colorado River Basin project, from acreage limitation 
provisions of Reclamation Act; 

River basin study: S. 4021, to establish the U. S. Study. 
Commission on the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, 
5 -Chattahoochee, and Alabama - Coosa River 

asins; 


The Sam Rayburn Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, less than a year ago, in Bonham, 
Tex., the Sam Rayburn Library was dedi- 
cated. It is not the same as it was then; 
it will not be the same tomorrow. A 
library grows—in physical actuality and 
in’ meaning; and the Rayburn Library 
achieves new dimensions in spirit and 
significance as Bonham's illustrious 
“Mister Sam” continues to make history, 

The August issue of Texas Parade fea- 
tures a splendid article on the Sam Ray- 
burn Library. The article was written 
by James Duvall. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SAM Rarsurn Lingary 
(By James Duvall) 

Up in Bonham, Tex., there is a living 
Monument to the man who served as 
Speaker ot the House of Representatives 
longer than any other man. It is an ele- 
gant library building which houses the lfe- 
time collection of books and papers 
accumulated by the town's most famous na- 
tive son who is affectionately known 
throughout the Nation as “Mister Sam.” 
“In early boyhood Sam RAYBURN became 
interested in American government and 
history. However, few books on these sub- 
jects were available to him. Whenever he 
could he borrowed or bought books, espe- 
cially those dealing with the lives of men 
ee in American government and 


As Mr, Raysven’s library grew larger and 
More valuable, it became his desire to leave 
his library to his friends and neighbors, 
the peopie of Bonham and his Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

He did not want his library to be dis- 
Mantled and scattered about in later years. 
He could not forget the difficulty he had in 
finding information he needed when he was 
& small boy. 

But even though the idea of a library 
Was often in his thoughts, it seemed more 
of a dream than a reality. For, unlike many 
men in public office, he was not a wealthy 
man. 

Then, in 1948, he received the Collier's 
award for outstanding congressional serv- 
ice which carried with it a 610,000 check. 
With this money he bought a 4-acre tract 
of ground which he thought would be a 
good location for the library. 

As soon as Mr. Rarsurn'’s many friends 

heard he was building a library, donations 
from them began pouring in. Almost im- 
mediately a group of his friends formed 
the Sam Rayburn Library Foundation to 
build the library and serve as a governing 
body once it was built. 
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In due time the building was completed 
and dedicated last fall in a ceremony at- 
tended by friends, neighbors, and top fig- 
ures in American life. 

One of the major points of interest in the 
buillding is the library office, which except 
for @ small variation in size, is an exact 
reproduction—even to the furnishings—of 
the Speaker's Capitol office. The chandelier, 
fireplace, furniture, book ends, and other 
such objects came from the Speaker's Capi- 
tol office, 

Another point of interest is the main 
reading room. It contains a very rare col- 
lection of all the published proceedings 
of Congress since 1774, in addition to hun- 
dreds of books about American government 
and American history. 

The biographies of many American Presi- 
dents and leaders, and their writings, are 
also in the main room. Many of the more 
recent books contain the autographs of past 
Presidents of the United States. 

Then there is the exhibit room. It con- 
tains some of the historic mementoes which 
the Speaker has collected in more than a 
half century of government service. The 
exhibits are placed In sequence and show 
how Mr. RAYBURN’S career has progressed 
from the Texas House of Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States, where 
he has served as Speaker longer than any 
other man, 

Among the mementoes are the many 
different gavels which he used on various 
historical occasions to call the Congress to 
order. Also in the exhibit is a 2,500-year- 
old Grecian urn. It was presented to Mr. 
RAYBURN by the Greek palace guard in ap- 
preciation of the economic aid that Greece 
has received from America. Most important, 
however, are the many personal ‘objects 
which show Mr. Raysurn’s character. 

Mr. Rarsund's books and papers were cat- 
aloged by Mr. Karl Trever, special assistant 
to the Archivist of the United States. Mr. 
Trever believes the collection to be one of 
the best specialized libraries in the South- 
west and that in the years to come, it will 
become a national center of research in the 
fields of American government and Ameri- 
can history. 


The Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

By a majority vote of 198 to 190 the 
House today defeated the attempt of 
the Speaker of the House to ram 
through the wholly inadequate Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill under suspension of the 
rules. 

When action on labor reform legisla- 
tion was forced on a reluctant Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Senate, a great 


’ 


hue and cry was raised about “orderly 
procedure.” The Democratic leadership 
of the Senate, with the full and open 
support of the hierarchy of labor, in- 
sisted that as a matter of orderly leg- 
islative procedure proposed labor re- 
form legislation should be considered in 
committee before being voted upon on 
the floor of the Senate. The House to- 
day affirmed its belief that time for 
regular procedure and orderly hearings 
should be allowed in the House as well. 

Actually, the Democratic leadership of 
the House, like its counterpart in the 
Senate, has been following the line of 
the bosses of labor—either the mild and 
ineffective Kennedy-Ives bill or no bill 
at all. Their preference seems to have 
been no bill at all. 

Aside from all other considerations, 
the fact is that the Kennedy-Ives bill 
needed committee attention. In its 
present form it was nothing more than 
hastily written floor amendments super- 
imposed upon or, in some instances, sub- 
stituted for, loosely drawn and hastily 
contrived committee language. 

It is common knowledge that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill was developed in an at- 
mosphere of high pressure and violent 
political partisanship. The many inade- 
quacies and the more glaring deficiencies 
in the bill were pointed out in a minority 
report and in supplemental views filed 
by Senate Labor Committee members. 
Thereafter, in the course of 5 days and 
4 nights of acrimonious floor discussion, 
the bill was amended no less than 28 
times. This alone justifies the action of 
the House today in rejecting the measure 
and in demanding careful consideration 
of labor-reform legislation at the com- 
mittee level of the House. 

I point out to the Members of the 
House of Representatives that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill would not have fulfilled 
even the moderate labor reform recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower. 

I point out further that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill would not have carried out the 
labor-reform recommendations of the 
Senate Labor Rackets Investigating 
Committee, commonly known as the Mc- 
Clellan committee. It would not have 
done the cleanup job that is so neces- 


sary. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill had no enforce- 
ment sanctions on unions which retain 
officers who file false or misleading finan- 
cial reports with the Secretary of Labor. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not provide 
for democracy in unions. It provided for 
secret-ballot elections for local and in- 
ternational officers at stated intervals, 
but it totally ignored the need for secret 
ballot decisions on other matters of union 
business. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill required that . 
the Federal Government assert its juris- 
diction over all labor disputes. Thereby 
it tried to preempt the whole field and 
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practically put the various State labor 
relations boards and agencies out of busi- 
ness. It would have compelled an over- 
burdened National Labor Relations 
Board to take on more cases and thus 
further backlog a caseload which has not 
been current for years. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing 
about organizational or racketeer picket- 
ing even when such picketing was con- 
trary to the wishes of the collective bar- 
gaining unit concerned. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not tighten 
up the inadequate secondary boycott pro- 
visions of existing law. ' 

— The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing to 
ban the expenditure of union funds for 
partisan political purposes. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill would have 
narrowed-the definition of supervisors 
contained in existing law and thus force 
foremen into the same union-shop con- 
tract as the employees they are supposed 
to supervise. 

Section 607 of the Kénnedy-Ives bill 
could have been so construed as to make 
it a crime for an employer to give his 
employees a raise in pay or other bene- 
fits when such action coincided with 
union attempts to organize his em- 
ployees. 

The reporting and disclosure features 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill were wholly 
inadequate as a means of getting im- 
proper leadership and dominated stew- 
ards off the backs of the working men 
and women of America. The bill re- 
quired that improper conduct be reported 
to the Secretary of Labor and then be 
disclosed to public view. It did not bring 
the power of Government action against 
proven improper union leadership. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not make 
it mandatory that the union member be 

allowed to sce the financial and other 
records of his union. All he could have 
was the information which his union of- 
ficers reported to the Secretary of Labor 
and even that might be in such abbre- 
viated form as the Secretary thought 
adequate. 

The McClellan Rackets Investigating 

Committee—and I have never liked the 
committee's name because I think it is 
‚unfair to good unionism—retommended 
that there be imposed on union officials 
the same responsibilities in regard to 
union funds and property as as now 
generally imposed on the officials of 
banks and other institutions which act as 
repositories and administrators of trust 
funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not impose 
fiduciary responsibilities on union of- 
flelals in regard to the funds and the 
property of their membership. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill did not empower 
union members to go into State and 
Federal courts to sue for violations of 
trust by union officials charged with the 
care, custody, and prudent use of union 
funds and property. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill should have 
been thoroughly studied in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor be- 
fore being voted upon by the House. 
This important legislation never should 
have come up under suspension of the 
rules of the House. It deserved defeat. 
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The Myth of Executive Privilege 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has signed into law H. R. 2767 
which was passed without a dissenting 
vote by both Houses of Congress, The 
new law prevents the misuse of a 169- 
year-old statute which has been twisted, 
in recent years, into a claim of authority 
to refuse the public the facts about the 
day-to-day operation of the Federal 
Government, 

In signing the legislation, however, the 
President issued the following statement: 

In its consideration of this legislation 
the Congress has recognized that the deci- 
sionmaking and inyestigative processes 
must be protected. It is also clear from the 
legislative history of the bill that it is not 
intended to, and indeed could not, alter the 
existing power of the head of an executive 
department to keep appropriate information 
or papers confidential in the public interest. 
This power in the executive branch is in- 
herent under the Constitution, 


The President, in his statement on H. 
R. 2767, brought in an entirely unrelated 
issue—an issue which Attorney General 
William P. Rogers attempted to insert 
during both House and Senate consider- 
ation of the bill. The so-called “execu- 
tive privilege’ to keep information 
confidential “in the public interest” is 


not mentioned, in any way, in H. R. 


2767. The President, in claiming that H. 
R. 2767 does not affect “executive priv- 
ilege”—a;valid claim since the legisla- 
tion has absolutely nothing to do with 
that particular issue—is asserting that 
such a privilege does, in fact, exist. The 
President even asserts that this power of 
secrecy is “inherent under the Constitu- 
tion” and seeps down to the Executive 
Departments. If any Constitutional 
“privilege” exists to keep secret the facts 
of government, it is certainly granted 
only to the President himself and cer- 
tainly not to his appointees, heading of- 
fices which are not even mentioned in 
the Constitution. 

A complete analysis of the absurdity 
and the dangers of this Government- 
wide claim of “executive privilege” has 
been made by Dr. Harold L. Cross, who 
is the Nation's leading expert on the 
freedom of information problem. His 
analysis, printed in the August issue of 
the Bulletin of The American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, effectively explodes 
the myth of executive privilege. - 

The analysis follows; 

THE MYTH oF "EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE" 
(By Harold L. Cross, fol counsel for ASNE) 

As Congressman Grorcs Meaprr, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, pointed out recently, “It is 
difficult to prove that a nonexistent thing 
does not exist.“ ! That to which he referred 
and of which I write is the “nonexistent, 
imaginary, so-called executive privilege” * of 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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the nature, dimensions, and pretentious 
rhetoric in which it is currently advanced. 

No such privilege is in the 
Constitution or in any act of Congress or in 
any court decision. It is not (as some news- 
papermen, incautiously accepting executive 
officials’ asseverations, are so prone to chorus) 
an established or well-settled principle. It 
has been repeatedly challenged, denied, re- 
pudiated, or refused acceptance in the Con- 
gress and in numerous court decisions, and, 
in addition, by lawyers whose professional 
competence is equal to, and whose objectivity 
is not less than, that of Attorneys General 
and by other persons whose views are en- 
titled to at least equal respect. 


BUREAUCRACY—SERVANT OR MASTER? 


Congressman Mraper said: “I wonder if the 
American people and their elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this latest pronouncement of the 
executive branch of the Government (refer- 
ring to a statement by Attorney General 
Rogers to the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights). If this is sound consti- 
tutional doctrine, then it is permissible, 
without amending the Constitution, for the 
huge executive bureaucracy we have bullt up 
to become the master, not the servant, of the 
people.“ * 

I wonder if editors and their representa- 
tives in Washington appreciate that “if this 
is sound constitutional doctrine” the right 
of the people, the Congress, and the courts 
to know is a nonexistent thing whenever 
those in the executive branch or exercising 
executive functions in the so-called inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies created by the 
Congress to choose to assert this executive 
privilege and that freedom of information, 
despite anything the Congress or the Federal 
judiciary can do about it, thus hangs on 
absolute, unfettered, judicially unreviewable 
executive official grace, courtesy, Indulgence, 
or discretion, 


QUOTING NIXON AS REPRESENTATIVE 


Happily, the existence of such a privi- 
lege is not sound constitutional doctrine; 
not yet at least. It is instead a mere unre- 
solyed claim by those officials to an unre- 
stricted right of privacy.“ It is as wide open 
as all outdoors. 

Among those in Congress who have re- 
pudiated It is one but a heartbeat from the. 
Presidency. Said Representative RicHakrp M. 
Nixon; “ 

“I am now going to address myself to a 
second issue which is very im t. The 
point has been made that the President of 
the United States has issued an order that 
none of this Information can be released and 
that therefore the Congress has no right to 
question the judgement of the President. 

“T say that that proposition cannot stand 
from a constitutional standpoint or on the 
basis of the merits for this very good reason. 
That would mean that the President could 
have arbitrarily issued an Executive order in 
the Meyers case, the Teapot Dome case, or in 
any other case denying the Congress infor- 
mation it needed to conduct an investigation 
of the executive department and the Con- 
gress would have no right to question his 
decision.” 


NO LIMIT TO POSSIBILITIES 


Among the court decisions In which Its ac- 
ceptance was refused is one by a Federal cir- 
cuit court of appeals.* Quoting some gentle- 
men who were conspicuously present when 
the Constitution was adopted, the opinion 
said: 

“Moreover, we regard the recognition of 

such a sweeping privilege against any dis- 
closure of the Internal operation of the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government as 
contrary to a sound public policy. * * It 
is but a small step to assert a privilege 
against any disclosure of records merely be- 
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cause they might prove embarrassing to 
Government oSicers. Indeed it requires no 
great flight of imagination to realize that if 
the Government's contentions in these cases 
were affirmed the privilege against disclosure 
might gradually be enlarged by executive 
determination until, as is the case in some 
nations today, it embraced the whole range 
of governmental activities.” 


MENACE NEEDS_TO BE SCOTCHED 


Among the numerous others who have re- 
pudiated it is Dean Wigmore in his monu- 
mental work on evidence Said he: 

But the solemn invocation in the prece- 
dents above chronicled, of a supposed in- 
herent secrecy in all official acts and records, 
has commonly been only a canting appeal to 
fiction.. It seems to lend itself naturally to 
mere sham and evasion, * * * But the vast 
extension, in modern times, of administra- 
tive Jaws regulating the affairs of the in- 
dividual citizen, is presenting a large scope 
for this claim of privilege. The possibilities 
of such abuse are plainly latent in this sup- 
posed privilege. * * * The menace which 
this supposed privilege implies to individual 
liberty and private right will justify us in 
repudiating it before it is solidly entrenched 
in precedent.” 

As a barricade of secrecy against the peo- 
ple there are no Federal judicial precedents 
for the privilege. In the single reported 
appellate court decision on citizens’ inspec- 
tion of Federal nonjudicial records the privi- 
lege was not asserted or, If asserted, was ig- 
nored, while the court referred to the invoked 
“inalienable right of every citizen to be in- 
formed.“ When the issue is presented for 
determination consideration must be given 
to the reach of the first, üfth, and ninth 
amendments. 

THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT ro TRAVEL 

` Editors will recall what has happened to 
that long-asserted absolute discretion of the 
executive branch of the Government on the 
issuance and revocation of which; 
unlike executive privilege did have some 
vestige of support in an act of Congress and 
Presidential regulations in an area of foreign 
affairs supposedly singularly committed to 
the Executive. In the passport cases the 
Government at long last conceded that the 
people's right to travel has a fifth amend- 
ment aspect.“ I refer, of course, to the lib- 
erty-due process provisions of the amend- 
ment, not to the currently familiar protec- 
tion against self-incrimination. 

Thanks to this fresh emphasis on liberty 
and due process, and to the Supreme Court's 
reminder that there is such a thing as the 
first amendment, the people's right to know 
acquires constitutional aspects which have 
been neglected too long. After all, the peo- 
Ple’s right to know can hardly be inferior 
to their right to travel. 


COURT DECISIONS CITED 


As a clamp upon the Congress the claim 
of executive privilege is bare of Federal ju- 
dicial precedent, though the respected high 
courts of California, Massachusetts, and New 
York hayé rendered décisions adverse to the 
claim. In one of these, the decision most 
nearly on the precise point, the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
upon the refusal of an official in the execu- 
tive branch to produce a record thereof de- 
Mancded by the Bay State senate and deal- 
ing with the express declaration on separa- 
tion of powers in the bill of rights in that 
State's constitution, squarely rejected the 
doctrinalre interpretation of separation of 
powers relied upon to support the executive 
Privilege claim of the Federal executive 
branch. The court's unanimous opinion 
cited, among others, three decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 
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FROM BURR’S TIME TO THIS 

As to the claim as against the judiciary, 
the Federal courts from Marbury v. Madi- 
son u and United States v. Aaron Burr u in 
the early 1800's to Reynolds v. United 
States “ in the 1950's have forthrightly as- 
serted and, as occasion arose, exercised the 
judiciary's power to determine the merit of 
a claim of privilege against disclosing evi- 
dence relevant to issues in pending litiga- 
tion. That involves a justiciable question 
traditionally within the competence of the 
courts” and, as the Supreme Court has 
said, “Judicial control over the evidence in 
a case cannot be abdicated to the caprice of 
executive officers.” In recent cases Federal 
courts, disregarding claims of this privilege, 
have directed production of records by ex- 
ecutive departments not only in litigation 
involving the Government but also in that 
between private citizens,” 14 


“LITTLE PRESIDENTS” APPEAR 


Editors will understand that the issue 
does not involve the right (as distinguished 
from the privilege) of the Government to 
withhold records and information which 
actually are lawfully secret, confidential, or 
otherwise not subject to compulsory dis- 
closure pursuant to valid past or future acts 
of the Congress or to controlling judicial 
decisions concerning evidentiary or testi- 
monial privileges. Space does not permit, nor 
the occasion call for, stating the particulars 
of such records and information ranging 
from certain military secrets and identity of 
confidential informants to income-tax re- 
turns, crop reports, and many others. 

Nor in its current dimensions does the 
claim of privilege primarily involve the ex- 
tent of any possible presidential immunity 
from the enforcement of legal process which, 
aside from the holding that the President is 
subject to the subpena power of the courts," 
also remains unresolved. The privilege is 
claimed by and in behalf of a host of Federal 
officeholders to whom no such immunity ex- 
tends; and, naturally, it has sired little 
presidents who have ventured to assert presi- 
dentinal authority in respect of matters which, 
for all that appears, the President himself 
was quite unaware. Other officials, It should 
be noted, forthrightly disclaim any such 
power. 

The claim has been advanced recently in 
three documents. ‘The first of them, un- 
signed, undated, transmitted by Attorney 
General Rogers to the House Government 
Information Subcommittee, and consisting 
of 102 pages (which seems a lot for a privi- 
lege said to be well settled) is captioned: “Is 
a Congressional Committee Entitled to De- 
mand and Receive Information and Papers 
From the President and the Heads of De- 
partments Which They Deem Confidential 
in the Public Interest?“ u 


QUESTION KEEPS ROBBING UP 


At long last, page 86, this pops out: “None 
of the foregoing cases Involved the refusal 
by a head of a department to obey a call for 
Papers or information. There has been no 
Supreme Court decision dealing squarely with 
that question.” At intervals in later pages 
the question keeps bobbing up: “How is the 
Supreme Court likely to decide the issue con- 
cerning the withholding of confidential 
papers by the executive branch from Con- 
gress and its committee?" Naturally, the 
author knows the answer but, alas, agree- 
ment thereon falls far short of unanimity, 

The second paper, the pronouncement re- 
pudiated by Congressman Meraper, is the 
March 6, 1958, statement of Attorney Gen- 
eral Rogers to the Senate Subcommittee. on 
Constitutional Rights. After referring to 
certain principles said to have been estab- 
lished by unilateral action of President 
Wachington's Cabinet, President Tyler and 
other persons and quoting from opinions by 
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official predecessors, newspaper editorials 
and court decisions he seems to consider 
have a tearing, Mr. Rogers comes up at page 
29 with this: 

“To conclude that a constitutional priri- 
lege exists in the President and in those act- 
ing in his behalf and pursuant to his direc- 
tion to withhold documents and information 
as against a congressional demand for pro- 
duction or testimony does not wholly dis- 
pose of the problem. A further question 
arises. Is the Executive or the Congress to 
determine whether the privilege is appro- 
pirately asserted in a given case, There is 
r judicial precedent governing this ques- 
tion.” 

The last sentence Is correct. His 
“To conclude” is equally bare of judicial 
precedent. He says further: “As a practical 
matter only the Persident can make the de- 
termination as to disclosure.” There is no 
judicial precedent for that one either. How 
about a determination by the Federal judi- 
ciary in a government by law? 

REVERTING TO M’CARTHY HEARINGS 

The third paper ts the Memorandum“ of 
Attorney General Brownell which accom- 
panied the famous Army-McCarthy hearings 
letter of May 17, 1954, from President Eisen- 
hower to Secretary of Defense Wilson in an 
emergency which certainly was sudden and 
may have been dire. (It may be worth 
noting here as news that Mr. Rogers at page 
6 of his statement says “that this letter imr 
poses no barrier to the disclosure of any 
official action.” There may be some un- 
awareness of this in the executive branch 
and administrative agencies.) The “privi- 
lege’ is stated in the “Memorandum” as 
follows: * 

“American history abounds in countless il- 
lustrations of the refusal, on occasion, by 
the President and heads of departments to 
furnish papers to Congress or its committees 
for reasons of public policy. 

“Nor are the instances lacking where the 
ald of the court was sought in vain to ob- 
tain information or papers from the heads 
of departments, Courts have uniformly held 
that the President and heads of ents 
have an uncontrolled discretion to withhold 
information and papers in the public in- 
terest; they will not interfere with the ex- 
ercise of that discretion, and that Congress 
has not the power, as one of the three great 
branches of the Government, to subject the 
executive branch to its will any more than 
the executive branch may impose its un- 
restrained will upon the Congress.” 

COLD STARES WERE EFFECTIVE 

The first paragraph is substantially cor- 
rect. It may be noted, however, that the 
number of instances of refusals by heads of 
departments that stuck are not exactly 
countless; that there have been a number 
of instances in which department heads, 
brought before Congress by request or sub- 
pena, spoke at first of this so-called priy- 
lege and then, facing cold stares, whisper- 
ing they'd ne'er consent, consented; that 
quite often the reasons for refusal were 
actually well-settled rules of law rather than 
mere subjective public policy; and that hosts 
of Members of Congress who have investi- 
gated the executive branch from the dis- 
aster that befell General St. Clair to the 
disaster that befell Pearl Harbor—and 
later —have scoffed at and repudiated any 
constitutional basis for such refusals and 
that the instances of congressional inquiries 
in which information and papers have been 
furnished by the President and departments 


Congress, Was 
His statement would be even more 
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remarkable if it were correct, which it 
is not.“ No cases are cited therefor either 
in his statement or in the document from 
which he lifted it. There are no suoh cases. 
It is sheer assertion, as shown above, as far 
as the rights of Congress and the people 
are concerned; and, so far as withholding 
from the courts is concerned, it is at direct 
variance with pertinent court holdings. 
Opinions of Attorneys General are not law.* 


r's A ROYAL PREROGATIVE 


The executive branch as of now has no 
such speolally privileged right of privacy as 
against the people, their Congress or their 
courts, The claim to one harks back to 
royal prerogative and is made in a land, 
where there is reason to believe, the people 
have done something more than merely to 
change their kings. If such a privilege ought 
to exist, let it be sought forthrightly by 
amendment of the Constitution or in legis- 
lation by the Congress inasmuch as “The 
founders of this Nation entrusted the law- 
making powers to Congress alone in both 
good and bad times, It would do no good 
to recall the historical events, the fears of 
power and the hopes of freedom that lay be- 
hind their choice.“ “ Any such privilege 
should depend by law on the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the record, paper, or informa- 
tion involved and not upon the status (as 
being in the executive branch or exercising 
executive functions) or the will or the dis- 
cretion or the caprice of the official happen- 
ing to have custody. No such servant of the 
people should be judge in his own cause.” 


1 CONGRESSIONAL Record, House, March 10, 
1958, page 3286. 

*Ibid., page 3285, 

3 Ibid., page 3281. 

*66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 1957), 

£ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, House, April 22, 
1948, page 4783. 

Reynolds v. U. S, (192 F. 2d, 987 (3d Cir. 
1951)); reversed on other grounds, U. S. v. 
Reynolds (345 U. S. 1, 73 8. Ot. 528, 97 L. Ed. 
727. 32 A. L. R. 2d 382 (1953) ). See note 15, 

' VIII Wigmore on Evidence, 3d ed., secs. 
$267, 3279; also earlier sections, 

s United States er. rel. Stowell v. Deming 
et al, (19 F. 2d 697 (App. D. O. 1927)). 

*Rockwell Kent and Walter Briehl cases, 
United States Supreme Court, June 16, 1958; 
citation not available to writer on June 21, 
1958. 

“Opinion of the Justices. 328 Mass. 
655, 102 N. E. 2d 179 (1951), and cases cited. 

#1 Cr. (U. S.) 197, 2 L. Ed. 60 (1803). 

1 Burr's Trial, 182, 2 (bid. 535. 

* Citations in note 6. 

* Reynolds v. U. S., cited in note 6. 

* VJ. S. v. Reynolds, cited in note 6. 

“ Morris v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. (21 F. R. D. 
155 (1957)); Snyder v. U. S. (20 F. R D. 7 
(1956) ); 66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 
1957); 41 Cornell Law Quarterly 737 (Sum- 
Mer, 1956); 59 Yale Law Journal 1451 (Berg- 
er and Krash, 1950). See also court papers 
In Barclay v. U. S., U. S. D. C. Dist. Col., Civil 
Action No. 4422-50, where “privilege” claim 
Hy Secretary of Army was overruled. In some 
of the cases cited the claim of privilege was 
based on 5 U. S. C. 22 which the Attorney 
General has claimed to be “a legislative ex- 
pression and recognition” of the constitu- 
tional “executive privilege.” 

* Burr's Trial, cited in Note 12. 

1 This document also appears in 10 Federal 
Bar Journal 103 (Wolkinson, 1949), Its au- 
thor is or was connected with the Depart- 

ment of Justice. From material in it much 
of Attorney General Brownell’s “Memoran- 
dum“ cited in Note 19 was “lifted” almost 
word for word. 

Replies from Federal Agenoles to Ques- 
tionnaire submitted by The Subcom- 
mittee on Government Information of the 
Commuttes on Government Operations, pp. 
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646-552; appears also in records of Army- 
MoCarthy Senate Hearings and as an Attor- 


“ney General Opinion. 


m ConGREessionaL RECORD, House, March 10, 
1958, pp. 3280-3286 (Meader); 89 Georgetown 
Law Journal 563 (Collins, 1951); 40 Harvard 
Law Review 153 (Landis, 1926); Committee 
on Government Operations, The Right to 
Congress to Obtain Information from the 
Executive and from Other Agencies of the 
Federal Government, April 27, 1956; Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Memorandum of Law, Staff Re- 
port, October 17, 1957. 

™ 66 Yale Law Journal 477 (Bishop, 1957). 
See also matter cited in Note 20. 

= Cross, The People’s Right to Know Legal 
Access to Public Records and Proceedings, pp. 
23-24. The late U. S. Supreme Court Jack- 
son, himself a former Attorney General and 
author of one of the Opinions often cited re 
“executive privilege” referred to them as 
“partisan advocacy” in Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579, 649, note 
17 (1952) ). 

#59 Yale Law Journal 1451 (Berger and 
Krash, 1959); see alse matters cited in Note 
20. 


™ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Oo. v. Sawyer 
(343 U. 8. 579 (1952) ). 

= VIII Wigmore on Evidence, 8d ed., sec- 
tions 23 7a et seq. ` 


Congratulations to the Junior Service 
League of Jersey City on Its 30th An- 
niversary (1928-58) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED 


D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, alert 
as ever to render merited praise, my ad- 
ministrative assistant, Mr, John Murphy, 
has brought to my attention the wonder- 
ful and unselfish work of the Junior Serv- 
ice League of Jersey City and especially 
the help it has given to the Whittier 
House Boys Club. 

Dr. Henry J. Gewirtzman, who is presi- 
dent of the board of directors, and James 
B. Clarke, a member of the board, are 
only a few who know of the great assist- 
ance to the boys club by the junior 
league. 

The young ladies of the junior league 
sacrifice time, social engagements, and 
in many instances their own personal in- 
terests to help the young boys at the 
Whittier House. Iam proud of the work 
of these young ladies and I know our 
community is grateful and most thank- 
ful for all they have done and are doing 
to enhance community life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include the 
following: 

THE JUNIOR Service LEAGUE or JERSEY CITY, 
N. J., 1928-58 

Thirty years ago the Junior Service League 
of Jersey City was organized under the able 
guidance of Miss Harriet Niese, Its purpose 
was to render volunteer service, to promote 
the social and economic welfare of Jersey 
City, and to further and promote its edu- 
cational, cultural, and civic conditions, 
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The purposes of a Junior Service League 
are: 

1. Careful training of the individual mem- 
ber. 


2, Emphasis on her obligation to give her 
talents to the community. 

Each new member is required to take a 
provisional training course to make her 
aware of her responsibilities as a citizen, 

After this course is taken, an apprentice 
period has to be served in any community 
agency of the member’s choice or wherever 
there is a need. 

From the time she is accepted as an active 
member, each girl continues to contribute 
her volunteer services working up in many 
cases to positions of real responsibility as 
board members of various cultural, civic and 
welfare agencies, 

A Junior Service League aims neyer to be 


-competitive, but rather to pioneer in the 


field of cultural and welfare activities, with 
the guidance of professional leaders. 

During these years of service, while the 
league has been training and providing 
young women to assist in the social services, 
the task of supporting the agenofes has not 
been overlooked. The income from dues 
must cover all operating expenses, thus all 
money raised through dances, entertainment, 
card parties, and the Uke is made ayailable 
for charitable purposes. 

For many years they have published a 
pamphlet called Junior Service League 
Notes, containing Articles written by mem- 
bers on various aspects of league work, news 
of the members, original stories, and poetry. 

A brief review of some of the activities of 
the league during these 30 years shows that 
the league has consistently realized the pur- 
poses for which it was founded. 

Originally the league. distributed the 
money it raised among several social agen- 
cies. However, in 1932 the league spon- 
sored an individual project, the Women's 
Exchange. In 1936 a survey of Jersey City 
was made and published in book form, This 
piece of research studied the city’s social- 
service needs and evaluated the facilities of 
the agencies then in existence. This was 
one of the league's greatest contributions to 
social work in Jersey City. Because of this 
survey the Council of Social Agencies was 
formed. Then in 1939 they undertook the 
revitalization of the SPCC, During the 
war years they maintained clubrooms at 
the Falrmount Hotel for the use of officers 
of the armed services. In 1944 their special 
interest centered on the faimly service child 
welfare program, as well as redecorating and 
furnishing two dormitoties and a sun porch 
at the Salvation Army Door of Hope. In 
1946 they established the Volunteer Bureau. 
In 1949 the league assisted in developing a 
recreational program at Whittier House Boys’ 
Club for girls as well as making major reno- 
vations in the clubhouses. This project has 
been so rewarding and the need so great 
that the league has continued to support 
this worthy organization ever since. In 1954 
they furnished sundry equipment for the 
Girl Scout camp. In 1955 the league com- 
piled and published a directory of social, 
health, and welfare agencies serving Hudson 
County for the Council of Social Agencies. 
They also purchased two lean-to’s for the 
Boy Scout camp, as well as sponsored a series 
of lectures at the Woman's Club, In 1955 
and 1957 they donated a total of six hospital 
beds to the American Cancer Society, Hudson 
County Chapter. In 1957 they established 
a hospitality cart for use at Greenville Hos- 
pital and participated in the formation of a 
Teen-Age Girls’ Club at the A. Harry Moore 
housing project. Their biggest project that 
year was decorating and furnishing the teen- 
age lounge at the YMCA. Altogether, in the 
past 80 years, the league has given some 
$75,000 to various charitable enterprises in 
Jersey City. 
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A summary of past activities would not be 
complete without recording the board mem- 
berships, The expenditure of time and 
thought by those who serve as members on 
the boards of the various social agencies is 
representative of much of the valuable work 
done by the league members. League mem- 
bers served on the following boards: Aber- 
crombie Guild of Christ Hospital, American 
Cancer Society, Council of Christ Hospital, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Fam- 
ity Service, Odd Volumes, Public Health and 
Nursing Service, Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
Tuberculosis League, Whittier House Boys’ 
Club, Bergen School Board of Trustees, and 
Soroptomist. 

While the league has contributed much to 
the community it has also given much to 
its members—the opportunity to make pleas- 
ant associations and new and lasting friend- 
ships—at the same time training leaders for 
larger responsibilities in community life. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Independence of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


P NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HRUSEKA. Mr. President, in Oc- 
tober of this year, the 40th anniversary 
of independence for the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia will be observed. 

It was from this central European 
country that my ancestors came. For 
this reason, I have followed carefully, 
and with great interest, the events which 
have transpired there in recent times. 
Since my schoo] days, I have read its 
history, its literature, and its achieve- 
ments. 

Because the Congress will soon ad- 
journ, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement which I have pre- 
Pared in regard to this 40th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FORTY Trans or CZECHOSLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator HRUSKA) 


October 28, 1918, signified one of the most 
important landmarks in the modern history 
Of the Czech and Slovak people. That date 
ls often referred to as the origin of their 
independence. But mere dates mean little, 
for the 4th of July didn't mean the true 
beginning of American independence nor 
does July 14 indicate the beginning of 
French independence. ‘The true origin ot 
the aspirations for independence and re- 
Publican form of government of both of 
these nations crystalized in the minds of 
their peoples long before they were declared 
or achieved. 

By the same token, the feeling of neces- 
sity to be free and self-governed developed 
in the thinking of the Czechs and Slovaks 
More than 40 years ago. The Czechs and 
Slovaks have proved time and time again 
that the spirit of self-determination and 
National independence is very firmly im- 
bedded in their thoughts and desires. That 
is why they can claim today that they are 
Celebrating 40 years of Czechoslovakian in- 

ence even though this smali, strategi- 
tally located central- n country has 
Teally been free and independent for only 
One-half of that period. There has always 
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been enough evidence to prove that the 
Czechs and Slovaks, if left alone, would have 
continued to develop their government along 
the lines of a truly constitutional republic. 

The first 20 years after World War I were 
the formative years, when national inde- 
pendence was finally reached after 300 years 
of foreign suppression. The first President, 
Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, guided his peo- 
ple over the obstacles to new paths for the 
realization of ideals developed and kept alive 
in the minds of people during the long years 
of alien rule. 

Not everything was perfect in the new 
republic. Czechoslovakian democracy suf- 
fered the deficiencies of political infancy. 
Conscious of the experience of the suffering 
of a supressed minority, the founders of 
the republic were particularly anxious to 
fashion the parliamentary system and elec- 
toral laws so as to assure the right of repre- 
sentation to all, even every small minority. 
This lead to party splintership, and an over- 
emphasis on politics in all phases of life. It 
resulted in the lack of centralized respon- 
sibility. 

But this weakness was far outweighed by 
the accomplishments of the new nation in 
the field of economic stabilization and adop- 
tion. of modern social legislation. In the 
international field Czechoslovakia stood 
firmly on the side of those supporting the 
new permanent international organization, 
the League of Nations, with which the re- 
public shared its own growing pains. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Edvard 
Benes, became one of the principal person- 
alities of the League. The Czechoslovak 
Republic and its people occupied an impor- 
tant position among the free peoples of the 
world. It gained the respect of friend and 
foe alike for its political, social, and eco- 
nomic accomplishments. The political struc- 
ture and governmental policy of Czechoslo- 
vakia during the first 20 years of existence 
earned for it the title of “the most demo- 
cratic country of central and eastern Eu- 
Tope." 

The same forces that swept away the struc- 
ture of the postwar order In the interna- 
tional status quo situation, destroyed the 
independence of this promising young re- 
public in 1938. Nazi aggression took its pri- 
mary aim at its most immediate and most 
ardent foe, the Czechosloyaks. Due to the 
weakness of the Western democracies which 
allowed themselves to be pushed by the Fas- 
cists into the Munich agreement, the fight- 
ing spirit of the Czechs and Slovaks was 
broken, Their armed forces, at that time 
the best-equipped and best-prepared mili- 
tary units of all the democratic nations, 
were disarmed, 

Events moved swiftly. In less than 6 
months after Munich, Bohemia, and Mora- 
vla became German protectorates. Slovakia 
was declared an independent state under 
Nazi sponsorship and direct supervision. 
Many Czechs and Slovaks who had the op- 
portunity, seized it and joined the Western 
Allics in the fight against the German- 
Italian Fascists. d 

Even though the Czechs and Moravians 
in the protectorate were not directly in- 
yolved in the military action of the Second 
World War, in their enforced labor for the 
German military machine, thousands of the 
patriots paid with their lives for their un- 
derground efforts to sabotage and slow 
down the Nazi war industry. 

At the end of World War II, due to the 
so-called liberation of the major part of the 
territory of Czechoslovakia by the Red Army 
and the international conditions prevalling 
at that time, undue Soviet influence was 
extended to Czechoslovakia, The Czecho- 
sloyakian Communist leaders, who had 
spent their war years in Moscow and who 
returned to Czechoslovakia on the heels of 
the Red army, exacted for themselves a 
share in the Government which was totally 
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out of proportion to the political positions 
they had prior to the war. A political strug- 
gle between Communists and non-Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia broke out even 
before the whole country was free. 

In spite of the attempts of the demo- 
cratically minded leaders supporting Presi- 
dent Benes, this struggle was climaxed by 
the Communists’ overthrow and seizure by 
force and violence of the Government in 
February 1948, Pressed by the threat of 
civil war and Red Army intervention, Presi- 
dent Benes yielded to Communist demands, 
With the sudden and mysterious death of 
Jan Masaryk, the popular foreign minister 
and son of the first President, open and 
complete assumption of power in Czecho- 
slovakia by the totalitarian Communist re- 
gime was accomplished, And again thou- 
sands of Czechoslovaks left the country, 
taking the grave risk of shot or im- 
prisoned during their attempts to escape 
the new tyranny. 

Settled now in all four corners of the 
world, these exiles encompass all groups of 
the population: workers, farmers, students, 
businessmen, industrialists, artisans, priests 
and preachers, army officers and soldiers, 
government officials and workers, mothers 
with children, and members of the police. 
At the risk of their very lives, Czechs and 
Slovaks have continually defied and out- 
witted the vigilance of the Communist police 
and frontier guards in a succession of in- 
geniously planned and daringly executed es- 
capes, In freedom trains, airplanes, primi- 
tive armored vehicles built by their own 
hands, in home-made submarines and diving 
suits and by innumerable other cunning de- 
vices they have forced the seemingly im- 
penetrable Iron Curtain. 

Many more remained at home because 
their escape was impossible, Nevertheless 
they too are giving evidence, by their open 
or concealed opposition, that they do not 
want the dictatorial rule of the foreign to- 
talitarian regime. 

The impression many casual obseryers in 
the West and among the neutral countries 
may haye that Czechoslovakia is one of the 
most stable and cooperative Soviet bloc 
members is much more apparent than real. 
There is a large body of evidence pointing 
to the fact that the Czechs and Slovaks— 
in overwhelming majority—oppose the pres- 
ent-day regime in their homeland. Aside 
from the many thousands of those who were 
fortunate and succeeded in escaping from 
the workers’ paradise, the people who re- 
mained had given ample existence of their 
resistance to the Communist dictators. It 
must be remembered that the way of insur- 
rections which swept the Communist satel- 
lites in 1953, started in Pilsen and other in- 
dustrial cities of Czechoslovakia. Likewise, 
the 1956 revolts which culminated in the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings can easily be 
traced in their intellectual contents to the 
example shown by the Czech and Slovak 
writers and students during the demonstra- 
tions in the spring of that year. 


The best evidence of the wenkness of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist regime, how- 
ever, is demonstrated by the fact that the 
today's rulers of Czechoslovakia find that 
they must follow very closely the Moscow 
line especially the ruthless Stalinist brand 
of it, because they realize that any relaxa- 
tion would only encourage an open mass 
revolt. Let us keep in mind, therefore, in 
assessing the action of the present-day 
regime in Czechoslovakia, that it is not the 
wishes of the people, not even those of & 
siznble minority, which are behind the de- 
cisions of the Czechoslovak Communist Gov- 
ernment, but rather the bulk force of So- 
viet Russian superpower. 

We can rest assured that the Czechs and 
Slovaks have remained faithful to their cul- 
tural tradition’ which has been closely tied 
to that of the West, and that they oppose 
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the pressures to replace it by Communist 
cultural concepts. Even the most furious 
attempts of the Communists to combat 
Masaryk’s democracy cannot destroy the 
people's attachment to the democratic tra- 
dition of Presidents Masaryk and Benes. 
Both Masaryk and Benes remain the sym- 
bols of true democracy, of freedom from 
Communist oppression. Through these sym- 
bols the Western cultural heritage In Czech- 
oslovakia shows great persistence under the 
eastern onslaught. 

Ten years of systematic intimidation and 
police terror have been unable to break the 
spirit of resistance of the people. Until very 
recently almost hermetically sealed fron- 
tiers have proven no barrier to the resource- 
fulness of courageous individuals in their 
quest for freedom. Inside the heavily 
guarded borders the resistance continues 
with unabated vigor in spite of Draconic 
countermeasures taken by the Communists. 

The role of this nation’s present people is 
a harsh and difficult one. If it be said or 
thought that it is hopeless, history will 
refute such statement. In spite of the op- 
pressive heel of Nazi occupation and control 
from 1938 to 1945, the spirit of freedom and 
liberty lived in great strength and hope. 
The 300 years preceding 1918, when the Re- 
public was established, were a much longer 
time indeed. But that same spirit lived on 
through generations none of which saw the 
light of independence and all that goes with 
it 


The world can be sure that even now, 10 
years after the Communists have taken over, 
the strong and clear will of the people and 
their desire to be free still burn brightly in 
the hearts and in the souls of the greatest 
number of them. They are certain to be 
vindicated in their faith. When the proper 
time comes that effective and successful 
blows can be struck, let us hope that the 
peoples of the free world will boldly and 
promptly help them to reenter the ranks 
of freemen once more. 


Young Men in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our country's great Sen- 
ators, as I am confident history will con- 
firm, has some cogent observations to 
make about the part young men can 
play, and have played, in politics and 
points to our Founding Fathers as proof 
that politics and careers of distinguished 
service to the Nation are compatible. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues a brilliant article by Senator 
Paul. Doveras, of Illinois, from Esquire 
magazine of September 1958: 

Tue BarcHr Younes Mew IN Pottrics 

(By Pavt Doveras, Senator (Democrat, 

Illinois), of the United States) 

In the seed-time of our Republic, young 
men carved out stunning careers in public 
affairs, Jefferson was 33 when he wrote the 
Declaration cf Independence, Madison 36 
when he took the lead in drafting the Con- 
stitution. The wonder boy of the era, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, by 32, was George Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of the Treasury. At 20, he 
was well on the way to permanent fame as 
the General's military alde-de- camp, ad- 
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viser—and a lieutenant colonel in the Rey- 
olutionary Army. 

Nineteen signers of the Deciaration of In- 
dependence were in their twenties and 
thirties and the average age of all signers 
about 45. I include Benjamin Franklin, 81, 
as an honorary member of these young giants. 
His mind—to quote a Convention delegate— 
“was alive as any man of 25." 

In a young, yeasty, new-borning America, 
young men had political opportunity thrust 
upon them, Older citizens, except for the 
perennially young-in-heart Franklin, were 
loath to break with the established order and 
English crown. So it was youth which took 
the plunge for Independence, and young men 
catapulted into leadership positions, who be- 
came Founding Fathers. Given responstbil- 
ity, they matured rapidly. The Nation's 
highest honors went to the politician and 
statesman, along with the clergy, and these 
professions attracted the most gifted and 
high-minded talents of the day, 

Other great men in United States history 
have been early-bloomers. Voters sent 
Abraham Lincoln to the Illinois State Legis- 
lature at 25, and Stephen A. Douglas at 23. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a New York sen- 
ator at 28. Though they came from widely 
divergent backgrounds and eras, these men 
and their careers offer object lessons for 
would-be politicos today. All began politick- 
ing in their twenties. And they got their 
feet wet, first, in local or State politics. All 
were trained in the law. Social Scientist G. 
Wright Mills probing the personal histories 
of some 518 Americans who've held the Na- 
tion's best political jobs over 164 years (Su- 
preme Court justices, Presidents, Cabinet 
officers, et al.) came up with the not-so- 
astounding fact that about 75 percent had 
been lawyers. 

This percentage holds roughly true for the 
young Republicans and Democrats I'll pro- 
file (though they are also drawn from fields 
like teaching, journalism, the clergy, and 
business). The reasons for the long, sus- 
tained romance between the law and politics 
are obvious. Key Government jobs involve 
the making, drafting, changing of laws. 
Psychologically, lawyers tend to be natural 
candidates, for the art of oratory and per- 
suasion can be used interchangeably to sway 
juries or clients—or win votes, Furthermore, 
voters do not hold the opinions of a lawyer 
against him. 

If the first 30 years of United States history 
were a golden age for the young politicians, 
it is an older generation which now wields 
political power. The average age of Congress 
is 56. President Eisenhower is 67; Secretary 
of State Dulles, 70. We're older as a Nation of 
course, and a citizenry whose average age is 
older naturally values maturity more highly. 
It takes longer today for men to become 
known nationally. Mass communications 
like TV and radio actually help older men 
hold onto entrenched positions through ex- 
- posure on these mediums—opportunities not 

readily available to the young unknown. 

There are exceptions: Robert Kennedy and 
Bernard Schwartz are already famous to the 
public as Senate investigators, as was the 
late Rudolph Halley—but generally the old 
guard has a firmer hold on the medium. 
The selection of outstanding young poli- 
ticilans under 35 is not an easy one to make, 
but there is no dearth of candidates. This 
year, for example, a 29-year-old unknown, 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate, Eugene 
Foley, lawyer, came within 700 votes of be- 
coming the first Democrat elected in Con- 
gress in 65 years from a rock-ribbed GOP 
dairy-farming district in Minnesota. Win- 
ner in this close election was a 6-foot-3 Nor- 
wegian-American dairy farmer, Albert Quie, 
34. Elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late GOP Congressman Andresen, Quie must 
run for office all over again this November, 
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Moral here: you can sometimes win—or al- 
most win as Foley did—in a hopeless con- 
test with the help of a burning issue, In this 
case, traditionally GOP farmers, disgruntled 
by Benson farm policies, simply stayed home 
on election day. It's the young candidates 
who often have the courage to run in swing 
districts, heavily populated by an independ- 
ent vote which swings back and forth be- 
tween elections. Political old guardsmen 
aren't so apt to covet candidacies in these 
volatile areas. Victory takes idealism, long 
hours of political drudgery enthusiasm— 
youthful qualities all. As a result, you are 
apt to find stronger, better candidates in the 
seesaw contests. 


THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


With some of these considerations in mind, 
I lead off my list by profiling the young 
Democrats whom I naturally know most in- 
timately: 

First, of course, is the United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, FRANK CHURCH, a handsome; 
slender youngster of 34. CHURCH, a lawyer 
who saw World War II action in Burma, 
China, and Indla, was elected to the Senate 
after fighting his way through a crowded 
Democratic primary and then beating the 
Republican incumbent, Herman Welker, by 
as big a majority as that by which President 
Eisenhower carried the State. Coming to 
the Senate a virtual unknown (though he 
had been chairman of the State Young Dem- 
ocrats from 1952 to 1954 and had married into 
a family of prominent Idaho Democrats), he 
established himself as an orator by a mag- 
nificent speech in favor of a high dam at 
Hell's Canyon. I rank him, as a Senate 
speaker, along with such spellbinders as 
Humpnrey, of Minnesota; Morse, of Oregon, 
Dmssen, of Illinois; Javrrs, of New York. 
Unless accident intervenes, CHURCH should be 
long in the Senate—and perhaps as much 
an influence, in his own style, as his famed 
predecessor, William E. Borah. 

My own State of Illinois has produced a 
colorful Congressman in KENNETH GRAY, 
from the southernmost district, the 26th, a 
coal-mining and farming area. He hadn't 
yet reached his 30th birthday when he was 
elected in 1954, displacing GOP Con; n 
Bishop who'd won election after election for 
14 years, A wartime combat pilot, KENNETH 
is a man in love with speed—he has a pen- 
chant for flying planes, and driving autos, 
full throttle. By profession, he's been an 
auto dealer; by hobby, a skilled auctioneer 
and magician. He used his talents as a 
magician in his campaigning. One favorite 
trick: taking a man's shirt off without re- 
moving his coat. This backfired in one 
chse—when his sleight-of-hand revealed the 
grubby underwear of a local bigwig. Polit- 
ically, Gray is tireless and knows virtually 
every family in his district by name. 

Congressman GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota is both an egghead and a war hero, 
who won the Distinguished Flying Cross for 
35 bombing missions over Europe. (Fliers, I 
have observed, seem to do well in politics— 
perhaps it has the same adventurous appeal,) 
He came home from Europe to graduate from 
college, then went on to Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he received a Ph. D. in history 
and political science; subsequently he taught 
history at Dakota Wesleyan. In a solidly Re- 
publican State, he and a group of young peo- 
ple set about building up a moribund Demo- 
cratic Party virtually from scratch, To do 
‘so, he resigned his teaching job to serve as 
organizing secretary of the Democrats from 
1953 to 1956. In the House he’s known for 
his clear discussions of farm and foreign 
policy, and his interest in education is un- 
flagging. This fall he, too, faces a reelection 
fight, against Gov. Joe Foss, another war hero. 
In s recent poll, some 23 percent of voters 
queried said they regarded themselves as 
Republicans; 25 percent confessed to being 
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Democrats; the rest classified themselves as 
independents. There's no doubt that even 
in historically solid Republican or Demo- 
crat bailiwicks, voters today are more willing 
to cross party lines, if an attractive can- 
didate (like McGovern) comes along. 

Representative Jim WRIGHT, 35, shaped his 
Political aptitudes by running first for the 
Mayorship of Weatherford, Tex.—actually, he 
Won the job twice. Then he was elected to a 
House seat in both the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. An ex-advertising man, he was sin- 
gled out in 1953, by the Texas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as one of the year's five 
Outstanding young Texans, He, too, has a 
notable war record—winner of the Distin- 
guished Fying Cross in B-24 combat missions 
in World War II. 

In Washington, powerful influence is not 
Possessed solely by elected officials. In a Re- 
publican administration you will obviously 
find fewer zealous young Democrats in high 
Places than you would, say, in the heyday of 
the New Deal. 

One young man, whose name is seldom in 
the public prints, at 29 is a formidable be- 
hind-the-scenes power, He is Bobby Baker, 
of South Carolina, secretary for the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate and hence Sen- 
ator LyNpon Jounson’s right-hand man, 
Baker is a persuasive force in the cloak- 
Trooms—he sounds out Democratic opinion on 
upcoming bills, estimates their chance for 
passage, makes sure that enough Democratic 
Senators are rounded up for crucial rolicalls. 
In time, he may emerge another Leslie 
Biffle, the gray eminence among Democratic 
lawmakers, who went on being a party power 
year in, year out. 

I've cited hard-driving committee counsel 
Robert Kennedy, who has hit the headlines 
With his probing of Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffa, He has one inherent advantage: his 
Name is already known in American public 
life via his Senator brother, JOHN, KENNEDY, 
and his father, Joe Kennedy, ex-Ambassador 
to Great Britain, though all the very inde- 
Pendent Kennedys like to carve out careers 
on their own. Certain names do wield a 
Political magic—the Roosevelts, the Tafts, for 
example. Undeniably, they are of help in 
bringing a young man to public notice, 
though performance is required to stay there. 
In Minnesota, the Youngdah! name is potent. 
Luther Youngdahl, now a distinguished Fed- 
eral judge, for three terms was the State's 

essive Republican Governor; now a 
nephew, Kent Youngdahl, 29, has been twice 
elected as an Independent Democrat to the 
13-man Minneapolis City Council. 

From the field of journalism comes a 33- 
year-old State Senator, GEORGE Brown, of 
Denver, Colo., ex-Air Force pilot and the first 
Negro to be hired as a reporter on a major 
daily newspaper, the Denver Post, west of 
the Mississippi. Graduate of the University 
of Kansas School of Journalism. Brown 
Worked successively as a police reporter, avia- 
tion editor, night city editor, and made such 
& name for himself he was appointed to fill 
& vacancy in the Colorado lower house in 
1955. In 1956. he was elected on his ‘own 
right to the State senate. 

THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 

Who are the bright youngsters among the 
Republicans? 

I've had most friendly associations with a 
number of remarkable young men in the 
GOP over the years—the progressive and 
truly able Oren Root, Ir,, in New York, for 
One; Phillip Willkie, son of the Illustrious 
Wendell Willkie, for another. I thought so 
highly of him, I made him counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Ethics in Government, 
ot which I was chairman. Nonetheless, I am 
not as well acquainted with young Repub- 

under 35 as I am with their Democratic 
pposites, I turned for advice and counsel in 
Winnowing a list to friends like Willkie, now 
Practicing law in Rushville, Ind., to GOP 
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legislators, newsmen, officials in Republican 
Party headquarters, and administration staff 
members. One authority sent along a wry 
observation with his ballot: that GOP young- 
bloods tend, in his opinion, to be more con- 
servative today than their national adminis- 
tration—witness last year's Young Repub- 
lican convention which repeatedly dissented 
from Eisenhower policies as too liberal. 

The border State of West Virginia has 
something of a political wunderkind in the 
immensely attractive Gov. Cecil Highland 
Underwood, 1 of 6 children of a dirt farmer, 
Not since 1933 has a Republican lived in the 
West Virginia Governor's mansion. At 35, 
Underwood's also the youngest governor in 
the Nation. By his early twenties he was 
deeply immersed in politics as well as in 
pursuing an academic career—first as a grad- 
uate fellowship student, then high-school 
teacher, finally vice president of Salem Col- 
lege—with time out for door-to-door selling 
as à Fuller brush man, At 22, he won a seat 
in the State legislature and campaigned in 
seven elections thereafter without losing a 
one, Normally, West Virginia votes Demo- 
crat by more than 100,000 majority; the Re- 
publicans were dispirited, to say the least, 
after a 30-year losing streak, but by the time 
Underwood revitalized the party, he won 
the governorship by 60,000 votes. He was 
indisputably helped by two factors; Eisen- 
hower ran on the same ticket, and carried 
the State; the Democrats were grievously 
split between conservative and liberal wings. 

Hartford, Conn., insurance capital of 
America, is an industrial town which almost 
invariably votes Democrat by about a 25,000- 
vote majority. But 34-year-old EIn May 
managed to secure a House seat for the Re- 
publicans 2 years ago largely by force of 
personality, and by waging a whirlwind 
speaking marathon before Kiwanis, Rotary, 
veterans’ groups and other civic organiza- 
tions. Eighteen months before elections, 
party leaders decided to make an all-out fight 
for the seat. They set about methodically 
searching for a fresh personality who could 
attract the independent vote. They were 
attracted by Max's speaking ability, his 
strong! junior chamber of commerce and 
civic-organizational ties, his war record as a 
P-38 fighter pilot, his reputation as a suc- 
cessful insurance man with wide acquaint- 
anceship. 

In a rather jet-propelled career, young 
Jor Hort of California, went from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to fighting in 
World War II, then back to college, where 
he was active in Republican politics and, 
upon graduation, became president of the 
Young Republicans of the State of California. 
When the Korean war started, he went back 
into service and was wounded in a booby- 
trap explosion in Korea. Only a few months 
after his return from the wars, this tough, 
blunt ex-Marine, at 28, became a candidate 
for the House, has demonstrated his staying 
power by winning election three times. 

In the South, young WILLIAM Cramer, of 
Florida, is an important personality—far be- 
yond his two-term election to Congress, for 
he is the only office-holding Republican of 
any importance in the State, and first to be 
elected in his district since 1875. As a lieu- 
tenant junior grade, Cramer took part in the 
invasion of southern France, graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from the University of North 
Carolina, went to Harvard Law School. He 
learned his political ABC's as minority leader 
in the Florida State legislature, then as re- 
gional director of the Young Republicans. 
In 1952, he went through the trial-by-fire 
of losing an election; but in 1954, backed up 
by a revitalized organization of Young Re- 
publicans, he won a House seat, heavily sup- 
ported by voters in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
many of whom are retired Republicans from 
the North. In 1956, he increased his ma- 
jority again. 

Representative chan Porr, 34, has the 
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distinction of being the first Republican 
elected in his traditionally Democratic dis- 
trict. Graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, his appeal for southerners 
who favor military heroes was enhanced by 
his record as a B-24 bomber pilot with the 
Eighth Air Force in England (he also holds 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and his unit 
was awarded a special Presidential cita- 
tion). As a student, he ran successfully for 
the mayorship of Copeley Hill, a village main- 
tained by his university for student war vet- 
erans and their families; at 29, he tried for 
a House seat in the 83d Congress, was re- 
turned to the 64th and 85th by satisfied con- 
stituents. 
IMAGINATIVE CAMPAIGNING 


Mayor Gordon S. Clinton, of Seattle, Wash., 
in his mid-thirties, waged a campaign for 
that office which was marked by imaginative 
tactics. He was backed by two young brain- 
trusters, Joel and Frank Pritchard, who ap- 
parently have no designs on elective office 
themselves, but have behind-the-scenes 
powers in a number of GOP races. The 
brothers Pritchard set about organizing a 
vote-getting cadre called 100 Young Men 
for Clinton. Actually 1,000 got steamed up 
about the campaign; they held Keffeek- 
latsches in homes, walked miles in door-to- 
door campaigning; at rush hour, young men 
for Clinton invaded crowded bus stops, hand- 
ing out campaign literature. On election 
night, they staged a 5-hour telethon in which 
one personable and articulate young sup- 
porter after another spoke up for Clinton. 
The candidate himself, a local lawyer, had 
built a citywide reputation as an outstand- 
ing citizen—board member of the YMCA 
and a director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He displayed an affin- 
ity for getting on famously with the varied 
ethnic groups—the Filipinos, Chinese—in 
this polyglot city, which still has a rugged, 
frontierlike spirit about it. Since his elec- 
tion, Clinton has shown a nonpartisan ten- 
dency to call on Democrats, as well as Re- 
publicans, as advisers and consultants to his 
administration. 

In Ohio, newepapermen have voted John 
Ashbrook, 29, one of the State’s outstand- 
ing legislators. His father, the late William 
Ashbrook, was a conservative Democrat who 
represented the 17th District in Congress for 
20 years and ran his weekly newspaper in 
Johnstown, Ohio, as a stanchly Democratic 
organ. In 1953, his son inherited the pub- 
Heation and switched it over to the GOP 
column, Graduate of the Ohio State Law 
School, Ashbrook as a Harvard undergrad- 
uate, was a very active young Republican 
club member; as a Navy officer he went to the 
antarctic in 1946 and 1947 with the Byrd 
expedition, came back to plunge into Ohio 
politics, and nationally is well known as 
chairman of the Young Republicans’ Na- 
tional Federation. 

THE TRENDS 


Some trends seem to emerge from my list 
of candidates, Nearly all the men have serv- 
ice records; most in World War II, a few in 
Korea. One or two were boomed for office 
as war heroes. They have traveled widely 
either in uniform or as footloose Americans, 
and have college degrees, if not higher aca- 
demic honors. Despite the onus of egghead, 
which quite improperly dogged Adlai Steven- 
son in two presidential campaigns, candi- 
dates are finding it less necessary to talk 
down their literacy to the electorate. (I 
think of one wise and witty southern Sena- 
tor, now retired, with a gorgeous string of 
academic degrees and honors, who habitually 
felt called upon to address his voters in the 
language of the cracker-barrel philosopher.) 

There are good reasons for this. Some 8 
million men took advantage of the GI bill 
of rights after World War II to pursue aca- 
demic studies. Americans in general are 
better educated. (A nation once run by 
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intellectuals of the caliber of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Adams, may be realizing it takes 
a high degree of competence to understand 
such far-ranging issues, which national poll- 
ticlans face, as: the French war in Algeria, 
the turbulent situation in Indonesia, meas- 
ures to combat growing unemployment, the 
lag in missiles, and the shortage of class- 
rooms. 

But if young candidates today are better 
educated, better traveled, and less provincial, 
they are in the opinion of a longtime Wash- 
ington correspondent less colorful. “Poli- 
tics was more fun to cover in the old days,” 
he remarks, with a certain nostalgia. The 
era of the string tie, the galluses, is on the 
wane in Congress. Television and the times 
have not only revolutionized political cam- 
paigning but the candidate as well; old- 
fashioned histrionics look ludicrous per- 
formed solitarily in a studio. Moderation, 
sensibleness are the appeals of the day; many 
TV political speeches, a GOP national execu- 
tive remarks, more Closely resemble a plea for 
the Community Chest than the old-style, 
barn-burning, stemwinding brand of polit- 
ical oratory. 

I belleve the prospects for a young man 
with political ambitions are brighter in 1958 
than they have been in many decades, La- 
mentably, steadily, after the Civil War, poli- 
tics lost luster as a career for the up-and- 
coming and ambitious. The rush to get rich 
quick centered men's ambitions on business, 
rather than public affairs. The ways in 
which so many politicians allowed them- 
selves to be corrupted by selfish interests also 
made politics distasteful, as a calling. All 
too often, the politico was the agent of the 
bankers, the manufacturers, the railroad 
kings. There are signs, happily, that this 
prejudice is lessening, After World War II, 
particularly, many veterans came home with 
ideas about buillding a better America; the 
hurly-burly of war, perhaps, made men look 
more kindly upon the hurly-burly of politics. 

Business may still be more lucrative and 
other professions less risky. 

But from personal experience, first in Chi- 
cago ward politics, later in Washington, I 
can attest that politics is still the most ex- 
hilarating of callings for the young man of 
ideas. And the Nation has never needed 
him more. i 


German Day Address Delivered by Gover- 
nor McKeldin, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. BEALL, Mr.: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by the Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt McKel- 
din, delivered at Gwynn Oak Park on 
the afternoon of August 17, 1958, on the 
occasion of an outing of Americans of 
German origin. 

I consider the address of Governor 
McKeldin a worthy tribute to that great 
segment of our American people who 
have German antecedents. 

It was my pleasure to be present at 
ee and to speak extemporane- 


I believe that not only Americans of 
German origin, but all Americans are 
desirous of a united Germany. I told 
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those in attendance at the Gwynn Oak 
Park meeting that I would continue my 
efforts toward the unification of East 
and West Germany, and I expressed the 
thought in the minds of many—that it 
would be a great day for the entire world 
when a united Germany could again be- 
come an important member of the fam- 
ily of free nations. 

There being no objection, the address 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: ; 

GERMAN Day ADDRESS BY Gov. THEODORE R. 
McKELpIN AT GWYNN Oak PARK, AUGUST 
17, 1958 
The greatness of a nation, like that of a 

person, radiates from its being. : 

It is expressed by the thinking of tts 
collective mind and displayed in its lasting 
contributions to the rise and the progress of 
civilization. 

The genuineness of Germany's greatness 
is demonstrated by the survival of her in- 
fluence In the world, after lapses into times 
of evil leadership, in which the German peo- 
ple, intent on their culture, their inventive- 
ness, their arts and the humanities, neglected 
to attend to the affairs of politics, They 
trusted government to the wrong hands. 

The greatness of Germany is particularly 
emphasized today in much of the leadership 
that is given by her sons and by Americans 
of German origin and descent in America's 
contributions to the progress of the great 
new sciences which inspire scholarship 
throughout the world and hold the interest 
of all thinking people. 

Twice within this century it has been the 
unhappy fate of Americans of German blood 
to have to stand in arms against the land of 
their fathers. It has been a severe trial 
and it did not end with the clash of arms; 
for it has imposed upon our people of Ger- 
man descent a stronger obligation to pre- 
serve the memory of all those things that 
Germany has contributed to the enrichment 
of civilization. 

For it was through German immigration to 
these shores that the great values of the 
German way of life were brought to bless 
America. If the sons of the immigrants 
should allow the tragedy of the 20th cen- 
tury to make them forget the glory of earlier 
days, not they alone would suffer, but all of 
us would be the poorer. British and Spanish 
and French and Itallan—whatever may be 
the origin of our American families, we have 
all profited by what Germany has con- 
tributed, as we hope German-Americans 
have profited by what the rest of us have 
to give. 

It is the great good fortune of the Ameri- 
can that, in things of the mind and spirit, 
he inherits from all nations, regardless of 
his own descent. His ancestors may have 
roamed the Scottish highlands, or the Rus- 
sian steppes, or have built thelr homes 
around the Irish lakes or in the African 
Jungles. No matter. 

As an American, he has fallen heir to the 
music of Bach, to the philosophy of Kant, 
to the science of Lelbnitz and the poetry of 
Goethe. For those Americans who came 
originally from Germany have brought with 
them the riches of the German mind and 
spirit, to add to the common treasure, 

All of us are under an obligation to pre- 
serve this treasure, but I think you will 
agree that a special obligation lies upon each 
group to preserve first of all the contribution 
that our own people brought. Certainly 
Beethoven must be studied by an Italian- 
American musician, Mommsen by an Anglo- 
American historian, Ehrlich by a Spanish- 


American physician, But while those great 


names must command the respectful ad- 
miration ot an American named McKeldin, 
it is reasonable to suppose they arouse not 
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only respectful admiration but also a Warm 
glow of pride in an American named Eisen- 
hower. A German-American, should be duly 
grateful for all that other nations have 
given us; but he must be particularly proud 
of what Germans have given us. 

Among the gracious gifts that have come 
from the fatherland, none is better worth 
preserving than the tradition of compassion 
for the helpless that is conspicuous in the 
German character. The Christmas tree is 
an importation from Germany. It is the 
most beautiful of all symbols of our belief 
that the strongest of claims upon our gen- 
erous sympathy is the claim of sheer help- 
lessness, In the case of the Christmas tree 
it is the helplessness of youth. Children 
cannot command, they can only appeal; yet 
the glittering tree is evidence that thelr ap- 
peal has moved the German heart in a way 
that the commands of great Caesar never 
could. 

Love of family and parental respect are 
outstanding virtues of the German people, 
and here in America, among the people of 
German descent, we find the young and the 
old in particularly close communion, 

In German families, the aged are cared 
for—not as a mere duty—but as a product of 
love. 

I am sure there are among us here today, 
the sons and daughters of men of German 
blood, but whose mothers are descended 
from people of other lands—or vice versa. 

I am sure that they have learned to love 
and respect the great German traditions— 
even as they love and respect the qualities 
handed down from the lands of the other 
parents’ origins. 

There are here non-German husbands and 
non-German wives with spouses whose fam- 
ily roots are in the fatherland—learning 
even today of the greatness into which they 
are wed—and filled with a new pride for 
this America which makes possible the blend- 
ing of so much that is fine in all the world. 

The task of Americans, if we are to achieve 
our high destiny in the years ahead, is to 
select the best from all the national cultures 
that have been brought to this land. We 
have among us representatives of all tradi- 
tions, of all manners and customs, of all 
intellectual disciplines, In each of them 
there is something excellent; and if we might 
Select the excellent from each, we could 
weave them all into a tapestry of such bril- 
Uance and beauty as the world has never 
seen, 

But to be able to do that we must first 
learn to recognize the excellent when we see 
it. And if we wish to recognize the excel- 
lent in an allen culture, the best prepara- 
tion is to study carefully what is excellent 
in our own, This is why it is first-rate 
Americanism for Americans of German blood 
to study, and practice and strengthen all 
that is Une in German tradition, not for It- 
self alone, but in order that America may 
profit. The German-American should study 
other cultures too, but he will appreciate the 
others sooner if he first learns to appreciate 
all that is best in his own. 

And all this blending and all this sharing 
never will obliterate all that is great in 
the German nature. 

Down through the years and through the 
centuries we will find German names among 
the great artists and musicians, the surgeons 
and physicians, the lawyers and the writers 
and all the rest. 

And often if the great one's name is 
O'Neill or Adkins, or Semanski or Donato or 
Jones, it will not be at all unlikely if his 
mother was a Speicher or a Propst, or a Ru- 
pert or a Kleist. 

Yes, and when this period of trial and er- 
ror in the launching of man’s great new 
adventure in the exploration of outer space 
settles down to an era of real accomplish- 
ment among the stars, many of the planning 
boards and many of the ships of space will 
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be manned by keen and courageous Ameri- 
Cans whose names would have familiar rings 
in Berlin, Hamburg, or Heidelberg. 

Yes, we of America—you and I and all 
Our nelghbors—are thankful for the Ger- 
mans among us and the German within us— 
and all they have done for these United 
States and a better world. 


Competition in the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my good friend, Stanley Marcus, of 
Dallas, has contributed so much to the 
cultural life of the Southwest that one 
wonders how he ever found time to make 
Neiman-Marcus one of the most famous 
stores in the world. 

Few Texans can write with more au- 


thority on the subject of competition in 


the arts, and few have surpassed his 
work in bringing about cultural advances 
in the Southwest. His efforts have had 
a profound effect in Dallas and in Texas. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a column 
written by Mr. Marcus for the August 
issue of Texas Parade. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION IN THE, Arts 
(By Stanley Marcus, guest publisher) 

We are all aware that competition in busti- 
ness produces a beneficial effect on the total 
community. Our system of business is built 
on the theory of competition, and certainly 
it has produced a very healthy situation 
insofar as the consumer is concerned, He is 
able to buy better things for less money 
because he can shop around. 

I have been thinking lately that a little of 
this samie competition is not a bad thing in 
the field of arts. The boards of directors of 
Museums and symphony orchestras and so 
forth are after all only human, Unless 
Spurred on to accomplish new and exciting 
things, they are inclined to “let George do 
the work.“ and a community's cultural life 
can stagnate badly. 

Here in my hometown, Dallas, we devel- 
Oped, many years ago, a very healthy cul- 
tural atmosphere. We became known as the 
Athens of the Alfalfa Fields. Actually there 
was a certain amount of justification for this 

ause We were producing an excellent rest- 
dent professional theater, we had a good sym- 
Phony orchestra, we had a good series of 
summer musicals, and a good municipal 
fine-arts museum, All these things the com- 
munity took for granted, and went happily 
On its way assuming that no other Texas city 
Could offer a cultural life anywhere near so 
interesting as that to be found in Dallas. 

Well, we soon found out this was non- 
sense. Civic opera companies in San Antonio 
and Fort Worth made us painfully aware that 
We didn’t have one of our own. The sym- 
Phony orchestra in Houston, led by the 
eminent conductor, Leopold Stokowski, be- 
came a major and exciting force in the musi- 
cal picture of the country. The Fort Worth 
Art Museum was constantly doing interesting 
and-exciting things. Houston had not 1 but 
2 fine community theaters, 1 of which was 
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invited to participate in the Brussels World u 
Fair. 


All of this not only offered competition to 
Dallas, but was to make us look 
just a touch pale and wan. 

So, things are changing. We now have 
not 1 museum in Dallas, but 2. The new 
one, put together by the Contemporary Art 
Association, is very small, but full of life 
and doing some remarkably interesting 
things. On 1 or 2 matters it has worked 
with the older Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
and both museums have benefited tremen- 
dously. Last season, under the very able 
leadership of Lawrence Kelly, a group of 
Dallas people got together and produced a 
short season of grand opera which included 
a concert by Maria Callas and the produc- 
tion of Italian Girl in Algiers. Ths season 
they will present Madame Callas, by all 
odds the most exciting singer alive today, 
in La Traviata, one of her best roles, and 
in Medea, a great and neglected opera which, 
from all accounts, she does brilliantly. 

Meanwhile, the symphony orchestra has 
gone out and hired itself one of the best 
conductors in the world, Paul Kletzki. He 
is a man of tremendous musical integrity 
and has the respect of the musical com- 
munity of the world. The professional resi- 
dent theater has found a new managing 
director also, and he announces plans that 
seem full of novelty and interest for the 
season to come. At the same time, the city 
is working on building a community theater 
which would be run by the brilliant director 
of Baylor University Dramatic School, Paul 
Baker, The building will be designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, and it is a matter now 
of pulling together enough money to make 
it come off. I have every confidence that 
we'll do it. 

All of this is tremendously important to 
a city. It is all very well for bank de- 
posits in Dallas to be good and for the city 
to have a balanced and healthy economy. 
However, this is not enough. A city turns 
itself from a dreary place to live into an 
exciting and interesting place to live by 
means of the cultural program it can offer 
its citizens. 

In my opinion Dallas is on its way again 
to becoming the Athens of the Alfalfa Fields. 
In my opinion, also, it was healthy, tough 
competition that did it, and it is healthy, 
tough competition with other cities and 
within our own city that will continue to 
provide an interesting and varied cultural 
life. : 


The Importance of Athletic Exchanges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note in Sunday’s, August 17, 
Milwaukee Journal the reprint of an ar- 
ticle from the newspaper Straits Times, 
published in Malaya, describing the very 
fine work which has been performed by 
a track and field coach from Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., on a tour of southeast Asia. 

Tom Rosandich has been making a 
tremendous number of friends for our 
country as an ambassador of sports and 
good will to Malaya and other lands in 
that area. 

This Milwaukee Journal article served 
to recall that I have been glad to hear 
on several occasions from Col. P. F. 
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Eagan, chairman of the People-to-Peo- 
ple Sports Committee, about which I 
have previously commented. 

Mr. Rosandich went abroad under the 
auspices of the State Department’s ar- 
tist and athletic program. 

Colonel Eagan's group is, however, en- 
tirely private. 

Earlier this year, it entertained, here 
in our own country, an all-star cricket 
team from Pakistan. The 18 members 
of that team had never previously been 
in the United States and they made a 
fine showing, as was expected—not only 
among the many devotees of the sport 
of cricket, but among other Americans, 
as well. 

The United States has a deep and 
abiding friendship for the Pakistani 
Government and people which we count 
not only as allies, but as warm friends. 

This particular tour symbolizes and 
furthers that friendship. 

No one would ever contend that Amer- 
ican foreign policy would find athletic 
exchanges as such absolutely indispen- 
sable; but I do not think that any think- 
ing person would dispute that athletics 
is one of the most admirable, universal, 
and quickest ways of reaching hearts and 
minds of peoples in a way that political 
and diplomatic avenues can often not 
match. 

Not so long ago, for example, in Mos- 
cow, American track and field stars were 
greeted with tumultous applause by Rus- 
sian audiences in the stands. But at 
that very time the subservient Soviet 
press was thundering criticism of United 
States foreign policy. 

The poet says, “All the world loves a 
lover.” So, too, all the world admires a 
good sportsman; a man or woman who 
demonstrates competence and skill in 
the universally understood and appreci- 
ated medium of athletics. 

Of course, in connection with the 
sports program, no one should underesti- 
mate the financial problems involved in 
underwriting the expenses of a visiting 
team to this country or abroad. Never- 
theless, I am hopeful that there will be 
still more visits under State Department 
auspices, under people-to-people aus- 
pices, and otherwise. 

American baseball stars, track and 
field leaders; Americans who excell in all 
of the tests of the decathion, these and 
other Americans can perform a tremen- 
dous service to our country abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the August 17 article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE ATHLETE SPENDS YEAR INsTRUCTING 
Asians IN Track—Tom Rosanpicu Has 
Maps FRIENDS WIrH HEADHUNTERS AND 
(Saul Joshua is a sports reporter for the 

Straits Times, Malaya's national and leading 

newspaper with a circulation of about 85,000 

daily. The following is his report on a Wis- 

consin athlete on a State Department good- 
will tour.) 

Srycarorr.—Thomas Rosandich, track and 
field coach from Sheboygan Falls, Wis„ who 
has been on a coaching tour of southeast 
Asia for almost a year now, has won the 
admiration of thousands of Asian athletes 
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and officials alike for his outstanding contri- 
bution toward the improvement of the sport 
in this part of the world, 

Indeed Tom, who has been named “Hengku 
Sokan Abdul” Rosandich (Prince of Ath- 
letics), has won thousands of new friends for 
the United States and it is my opinion that 
he has been one of the best ambassadors of 
sport and good will ever to be sent out of 
America. ; 

Malaya especially has been honored again 
by Tom's visit as we have already seen some 
great coaches and athletes such as Geoff 
Dyson, Jesse Owens, Perry O’Brien, Bob 
Mathias, and Bill Miller. 

HAS MADE FRIENDS 


From prime ministers to the headhunters 
of Borneo, from kings to the common people, 
Tom has never failed to make friends. : 
He has coached in seven Asian countries: 
Kingdom of Laos, Thailand, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Malaya, Singapore, and Borneo. 

In addition he has coached in all the states 
of the newly independent nation of Malaya— 
the first coach to do this. 

When he was in Laos, he found athletes 
there knew very little about track and field. 
Tom had decided to get them started on the 
pole vault, but was told that there was not 
a single pole-vault pole in the country. 

So Tom “stole” some soldiers and together 
went deep into the jungles and cut poles from 
a bamboo forest. 


GIVEN HONOR GUARDS 


Laos did not have a track before Tom's 
arrival but they had one soon after he ar- 
rived. Tom directed 600 troopers on the 
construction, 

Before he left Laos; an honor guard of 1,500 
troopers smartly lined up at the airport to 
give him a sendoff. Tom was made an 
honorary captain In the paratroop division 
and was decorated by the Minister of Defense 
himself. 

There were times when Tom had to coach 
athletes who could not understand a word of 
English. With gestures and smiles he man- 
aged. 

Rosandich has always made it a point to 
taste all the oriental dishes, ranging from the 
spicy curry to shark’s fin soup, even if he has 
had to face the prospect of being ill for a few 
days. 
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HELPED GROUP FORM 

Rosandich was one of the founder mem- 
bers of the Asian Track and Field Associa- 
tion, which held its inaugural meeting in 
Tokyo during the third Asian games in May. 
He was in Tokyo as head coach of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya's track contingent at the 
Asian games. Out of the 12 athlets under 
his care, 11 scored polnts—Malaya’s best 
achievement in international competition. 

The rise in individual performances of 
track and field men has been evident since 
Rosandich‘s arrival in Malaya about 6 months 
ago. 

Malaya’s top quarter miler, Rahim Ahmad, 
could not beat 50 seconds, but under Tom's 
guidance lowered his time to 48 seconds and 
at the Asian games won the bronze medal in 
the 400 meters, 

Malayan pole yault champion, Pal Singh, a 
Sikh, would not have qualified for the Asian 
games but for Tom's patient, tireless super- 
vision, 

At the Asian games Pal cleared 12 feet 8 
inches, 5 inches better than his own Malayan 
record. Now Pal is confident that he can top 
13 feet, 

Now Tom plans to go on a coaching tour 
of Indla, Pakistan, and Iran with Melvin 
Patton, the world's fastest human, before 
leaving for home and Brookfield High School, 
where he will teach this fall, 


the same way. 
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Democrats See Gains From Congress 
Policy—Cooperative Approach in Ses- 
sion Expected To Pay Off in Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a very able 
article entitled “Democrats See Gains 
From Congress Policy—Cooperative Ap- 
proach in Session Expected To Pay Off 
in Votes.” The cle was written by 
John D. Morris, and was published in 
yesterday’s issue of the New York Times. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 

17, 1958) S 
DEMOCRATS Sre GAINS From CONGRESS Por. 
ICY—COOPERATIVE APPROACH IN SESSION 
Exrrerz To Par Orr IN VOTES 
(By John D. Morris) 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 16.—Congress has pro- 
duced political capital for the Democratic 
Party In the session now drawing to a close 
by employing a subtle technique with a 
reverse English twist. ri 

The party has increased its political stature 
by assuming an essentially nonpolitical 
posture. It has deemphasized narrow parti- 
san differences and accentuated areas 
agreement. e 

Today, the chief exponent and engineer 
of this approach to the business of legislat- 
ing is LYNDON B. JOHNSON, of Texas, Demo- 
cratic leader of the Senate. He has a gen- 
erally willing ally in his fellow ‘Texan, 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, the principal Demo- 
cratic policymaker in the House, 

In earlier sessions under the same leader- 
ship, the technique was employed to a lesser 
extent and drew considerable crjticism fram 
the party's liberal wing. s 

The criticism is still heard, but much less 
frequently and less emphatically, because it 
is hard to argue with success. After 2 years 
of JOHNSON-RaysuRnn leadership, Democrats 
increased their congressional majorities in 
the 1956 election in the face of a landslide 
victory for the Republican President, 

COLD WAR ISSUE 

Apart from the positive political aspects 
of its substantial record of legislative 
achievement, Congress has deprived the Re- 
publicans of the one issue that might have 
done the most for them. President Eisen- 
hower raised that issue in 1954 by suggesting 
in a speech at Denver that the election of a 
Democratic Congress would result In “a cold 
war of partisan politics between the Con- 
grees and the executive branch.” 

“You know perfectly well,” he added, “that 
you just can't have one car with two drivers 
at the steering wheel and expect to end up 
any place but in the ditch—especially when 
the drivers are set on going in different di- 
rections.” 

As it turned out, both drivers were headed 
And the argument is often 
made today, with some basis in fact, that 
much of the President's program might well 
have ended in the ditch if a conservative 
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Republican Congress had been able to lay a 
hand on the wheel. . 

None of all this is intended to imply that 
the present session has been devoid of 
strictly partisan scraps, or that high principle 
and a desire for harmony have entirely moti- 
vated either party, But the scraps, some of 
them quite bitter, have occurred mainly in 
preliminary stages of legislation. 

To a great extent, thé issues thus created 
became submerged in the larger sea of co- 
operation and compromise. They neverthe- 
less will not be forgotten in the coming po- 
litical campaign, and one or more could be 
decisive in some races. 

FARM AND LABOR 

Disputes over farm policy, labor reform 
legislation and unemployment insurance, for 
notable examples, will doubtiess figure in a 
number of campaigns. 7 

The farm issue promises to help Demo- 
cratic candidates in some farming areas 
where the administration’s flexible price- 
support policies are blamed for low prices on 
dairy products, feed grains and some other 
agricultural commodities. President Elsen- 
hower's veto of a Democratic bill to freeze 
supports at leyels no lower than those of 
1957 will be used against him. 

The substitute bill now nearing enact- 
ment under Republican pressure goes in the 


opposite direction and will cause trouble 


for some farm-State Republicans. Demo- 
crats may have to share the lability, being 
in the nominal control of this session of 
Congress. 

But they have as an excuse the fact that 
Congress had to bow to the administration 
to win necessary Republican votes for other 
features of the bill demanded by cotton 
and rice farmers. 

KENNEDY-IVES BILL 

The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
passed by the Senate without any great 
partisan squabble may now give the Re- 
Publicaus an important campaign Issue. 
Republicans defeated it by moving to call 
the bill up in the House Education and 
Labor Committee. The Democratic major- 
ity voted solidly against the motion. 

On unemployment insurance Republicans 
Joined with southern Democrats to win a 
sharp battle for approval of the administra- 
tion’s formula for supplementary benefits 
to jobless workers. The administration plan 
was substituted for a broader and more lib- 
eral bill hat had the blessing of Democratic 
leaders. 

The administration victory could well 
mean defeat for some Republican candi- 
dates in areas of continued unemployment, 

The main weapon that Republicans are 
likely to use in counterattack is com- 
pounded of fiscal and economic arguments. 
They will accuse the Democratic Congress 
of raising Federal expenditures far beyond 
the country’s needs, thereby causing new 
inflationary price rises, saddling the Goy- 
ernment with a huge and growing national 
debt and foreclosing the possibility of tax 
relief in the foreseeable future, 


The Board of Fundamental Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA £ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, 5 
years ago, as a Member of the 83d Con- 
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gress, I had the privilege of introducing 
a bill to incorporate the Board for Fun- 
damental Education, This legislation 
was enacted in 1954, and the board has 
more than proven its merit. Indianap- 
olis, Ind., which I represent, was 1 of 9 
cities to win the 1956 Look magazine 
community home achievement award for 
outstanding strides toward better hous- 
ing, an achievement accomplished 
through the endeavors of the board. 
The corporation enabled a buyer to earn 
his mortgage downpayment by working 
on his own home. This method worked 
SO well that about 150 homes, appraised 
at $12,000 to $14,000, occupy land once 
covered by shacks. This and subsequent 
achievements of the board are a clear 
demonstration that minority housing can 
be a financial and social success, and 
certainly established that private indus- 
try and ingenuity still are a proud part 
of the American heritage. 

The goals of the Board for Funda- 
mental Education are basic training in 
basic skills: How to work properly, how 
to eat properly, how to build proper 
houses, how to live properly as Ameri- 
cans. The program started in Indianap- 
olis more than half a century ago, be- 
ginning as a mission house for Negroes, 
Flanner House. Gradually it became 
more than a settlement house. It be- 
came a learning center, an employment 
center, an educational center, a health 
center—a vital and productive force in 
the economy of our city. Then it moved 
into housing—not the housing fabri- 
cated for people through Federal money, 
but housing built by the people them- 
selves, 

Sponsorship of the idea is solely on a 
voluntary basis. A group of American 
leaders in business, industry, education, 
science and agriculture comprise the 
leadership. 

Mr. J. Dan Benefiel, director of the 
development for the board, with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, has provided 
me with the report of the executive di- 
rector of the third annual meeting of 
the Board for Fundamental Education, 
which met Monday, May 26, 1958, in 
Dallas, Tex. It is a matter of personal 
pride to me that the board has achieved 
so much since the Congress incorporated 
it in 1954, and under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the report in the 
RECORD: 

Report OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR TO THE Timp 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD FOR FUN- 
DAMENTAL EDUCATION, DALLAS, TEX., Mar 26, 
1958 

(By Cleo W. Blackburn, executive + 
director) 
I. INTRODUCTION 

To introduce a new idea or product In a 
highly competitive market, and gain accept- 
ance for it, is both a dificult and expensive 
undertaking. This is no less true in educa- 
tion than it is in commerce and industry. 
In selling the new product, cost and diffi- 
culty encountered are in direct proportion 
to the sales potential of the product or the 
importance of the iden. 

Fundamental education, in a real sense, 
isa new product, It is a product offered as 
the soundest and wisest approach available 
to the solution of the many problems faced 


by our rapidly changing American com- 
“munities, 
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Our board, therefore, with this new prod- 
uct to sell, in a market where products old 
and new are numerous, where buyers are 
few, discerning, systematic, and careful, 
should take a good hard look at the selling 
job it has undertaken. This involves a criti- 
cal evaluation of our purposes and the meth- 
ods we have used to achieve them. Having 
made this evaluation, we then must plan for 
the task confronting us in the days imme- 
diately ahead. 

You have already reviewed our 1957 an- 
nual report. It gives a summary Of our ac- 
tivities during the past year. My remarks 
are intended to provide in indelible outline 
a working perspective for our future plan- 
ning. 

Businessmen, educators, scientists—physi- 

cal and social—all recognize that we have 
not found the answers to some of the most 
perplexing problems of our age. Particu- 
larly have we failed those people who live 
in depressed urban and rural areas of our 
country, and for that matter, the world. 
The price we are paying for this failure, in 
money and people, is a luxury we can ill 
afford. The traditional approaches to these 
problems not only have falled to solve them; 
but often have aggravated them. Therefore, 
the need for- pioneering spirit becomes ob- 
vious if new approaches are to be developed. 

The current concern as reflected in the 
press and other communication mediums and 
in much conversation has made positive 
planning for solutions to these problems 
even more difficult. Only @ small percent- 
age of our people can become top-acientists 
or educators who will provide the Imagina- 
tive ideas which must lead our people in 
the fields of science, education, planning, 
and thought. In addition to this small 
group, we must have an intelligent, pro- 
ductive, and responsible citizenry. As a 
matter of fact, this Is perhaps the most im- 
portant resource and asset this country, or 
any other, possesses. Any attempt to gear 
our whole educational system and commu- 
nity efforts to the production of scientific 
and educational needs without giving ade- 
quate attention to the needs of the great 
majority of our citizens would be a serious 
mistake, and we are in some danger of mak- 
ing such a mistake. The highly specialized 
and fragmentary approach to the commu- 
nity and its people through the specialized 
agencies or institutions, such as schools, 
hospitals, and social agencies not\ only has 
been ineffective in solving many of the basic 
and fundamental problems at the commu- 
nity level, but it has also brought serious 
inbalance to them. Housing, health, recrea- 
tion, education, and welfare are a part of a 
single complex and cannot be treated in iso- 
lated or fragmentary fashion, They must 
be viewed and developed as a part of the 
total group of community services, each 
considered a necessary complement of the 
other. 4 

There are no single answers to juvenile 
delinquency, to poyerty, to health, or to ir- 
responsible citizens. These problems can 
only be solved with the total community 
working at them. One of the boldest and 
most imaginative attempts to bring together 
the total resources of a community—its hu- 
man, institutional, ang material resources— 
to solve the problems of the community has 
been set forth in a program of fundamental 
education. Its plan and program have been 
carefully and solidly worked out at consid- 
erable cost in time and money. The wisest 
and most knowledgeable leaders in commu- 
nity development, science, education, agri- 
culture, business, and government have rec- 
ognized the great potential which this pro- 
gram has for this country and for the world. 

Businessmen and industrialists have given 
initial leadership, organization and finance 
to the planning, research, and preliminary 
implementation. This is the American busi- 
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ness and industrial community's approach 
to an American problem. It is geared and 
designed basically for the American commu- 
nity. Although it has overtones and impli- 
cations which will be useful in many foreign 
areas, its first responsibility is to work in 
areas of the American community—urban 
and rural—which have been bypassed by 
technological, industrial, and educational 
opportunities, The development of people 
in these areas represents one of our greatest 
potential sources for strengthening the 
American economy. Not only do they rep- 
resent potential markets for industrial 
goods, but they constitute a source of man- 
power and leadership for the production of 
those goods. They also represent a poten- 
tially effective labor force which can pro- 
vide the marketable and productive skills 
that are badly needed In many areas of our 
country today. 
Il. WHAT THE BOARD SET OUT TO DO 


The Congress and the President of the 
United States recognized the great need and 
value of such a program to America and 
American interest, both at home and abroad, 
A congressional charter was Issued to the 
Board for Fundamental Education in August 
1954, s 

Leaders in education, agriculture, Indus- 
try, science, and other technical fields 
worked together for 5 years, bringing to- 
gether the best in skills, experience, and 
know-how from wide fields of endeavor to 
design and develop the current program of 
fundamental education with practical ap- 
proaches to the community, its people, and 
their problems. 

Following our organizational meeting in 
December 1954, the board set about the 
arduous and difficult task of implementing 
this program. The board at the outset in its 
1954 meeting made some definite decisions 
which should be reviewed at this time. 

1, That its program was divided into three 
basic areas: 

(a) The establishment of demonstration 
centers: About 12 should be set up in widely 
scattered areas, and should represent a va- 
riety of ethnic, economic, and social prob- 
lems. Wherever possible, existing institu- 
tions should be utilized as demonstration 
centers; for in this way a few dollars of the 
board's money would trigger many dollars 
and much experience in terms of leadership, 
concern and commitment from the local 
communities in which work was to be done. 

Our board is no substitute for local com- 
munity responsibility. Our job is to supply 
the leadership necessary to supplement the 
local community's efforts to make the insti- 
tution a demonstration which can serve as a 
pattern for other Institutions and communi- 
tics that wish to solve their own problems 
through the use of self-help and local re- 
eponsibility. 

(b) Providing for leadership training: To 
facilitate the training of leadership, our 
centers will work cooperatively with a num- 
ber (10 to 45) of carefully selected universi- 
ties. These associate universities will be used 
especially for purposes of program evalua- 
tion, development of teaching material, and 
the training of leaders, 

(c) Council of consultants: The techni- 
cal committee on program development was 
replaced by a council of consultants com- 
posed of the ablest and wisest technicel peo- 
ple that could be nssembled. The function 
of this council is to advise the board through 
the staff on the soundness and validity of 
program development, planning, and policies. 

2. That a program of this importance and 
magnitude must move from strength; that 
it could be done only by a board composed 
of the first team of American business, in- 
dustry and education, Therefore, in keep- 
ing with its obligation and promise to 
Congress, the board should immédiately seek 
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to expand, inviting to.membership the prin- 
cipals of several strategic industries. 

3. That a fund of $860,000 be raised imme- 
diately to provide for a 2-year operation and 
developmental program. Such funds should 
be used to strengthen existing demonstra- 
tions, to add at least two other demonstra- 
tions immediately, and to underwrite the 
expense of raising the 5-year budget needs. 

4. That the executive director should im- 
mediately attempt to recruit an able staff to 
carry the professional responsibilities of the 
board. 


III. PROGRESS REPORT 
A. Successes 


Three years and 4 months have passed. 
I believe we should at this juncture evaluate 
how much of this task we have achieved 
during the interim and examine what is yet 
to be done to fulfill our goal. 

Demonstration Centers 


During the years 1955 and 1956, two new 
demonstrations were added—Northland Col- 
lege in Ashland, Wis., and the Arnold School 
in Duluth, Minn. The programs of the two 
parent demonstrations—Flanner House and 
Jarvis College—were greatly strengthened by 
supplying improved staff through increased 
contributions from the board. 

Council of Consultants 


The council of consultations was organized 
and achieved great strength under the able 
leadership -of Dean Verne C. Freeman of 
Purdue University. 

Grants 


A grant of $88,000 was received from the 
Kellogg Foundation to be used in program 
planning and development, which grant was 
renewed for a 3-year period, last year, in the 
amount of $109,000, making a total contribu- 
tion from Kellogg of approximately $200,000. 


Personnel 


We immediately sought to strengthen the 
board by adding the services of an associate 
director for development, public relations, 
and financial resources. We found the per- 
son we felt was needed for the job but had to 
wait for a period of some 18 months until 
he discharged his responsibility to his em- 
ployer before joining our team, which he did 
January 1, 1957. 

Board Addition 


During 1956 three members were added to 
the board: Mr. D. Coleman Glover of Deere 
& Co., Mr. Paul R. Williams, architect of Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Dr. F. D. Patterson of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York City. 

During 1957, the board was strengthened 
further with the addition of Mr. H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., and Dr. Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University. 

Early in 1958, Mr. Morris E. Jacobs, chair- 
man of the board of Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
accepted membership on the board. 


Public Recognition 


During these past 3 years, the work of the 
board has gained wide, public acceptance; 
and the demands and requests from com- 
munities all across the United States and 
from many foreign countries have been al- 
most overwhelming. The recognition on the 
part of foreign countries, educational in- 
stitutions, and communities of the potential 
value of fundamental education to meet their 
needs has been most gratifying. More than 
0.000 people from 38 States and 14 different 
countries have visited our demonstration 
centers to inspect fundamental education at 
work. Some have come to consult with its 
leaders and some to spend a period in resi- 
dence learning certain aspects of its self-help 
program. Housing, in particular, either has 
attracted many who wished to improve their 
own careers or to acquire techniques to take 
back to their home communities. 

Two communities—Lufkin, Tex., and Co- 
lumbus, Ind —have definite plans for using 
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our methods to improve blighted areas in 
their own home towns. 

The State Department has approved the 
Board for Fundamental Education for its 
foreign-visitor and exchange program in or- 
der that people from countries all over the 
world may come and participate, not only 
in our associate university program but in 
our demonstration centers as well, Notifica- 
tion of the program designation has been sent 
to the American consular offices abroad, 
which is further recognition of the value of 
the board's operations. 

B. Areas of concern 


If some aspects of our program have gone 
faster and further than we had hoped, we 
have also fallen short In two significant areas, 


Board Membership 


We have failed to enlarge our board to its 
prescribed number of 40 plus a council of 
advisers of 15. Failing in this, we do not 
have needed strength among the first team 
of American business and industry to provide 
the kind of leadership and financial support 
necessary to carry forward a program of this 
magnitude and importance. 

We have attempted, with the addition of 
our associate director of development, to 
carry forward our development program by 
working through executive directors of cor- 
porate and other foundations. Our experi- 
ence to date has convinced us that the selling 
job is seldom done effectively at this level. 

The great and urgent need of our board 
is to secure the interest and participation of 
10 additional leaders in business and in- 
dustry, from strategically located cities, who 
will provide the additional strength and 
leadership necessary to obtain the financial 
support required to complete our job. 


Top-Level Approach Needed 


Many of the larger corporations have set 
up definite policies for their giving programs, 
most of which were created before the Board 
for Pundamental Education was organized. 
Contributions secretaries and their commit- 
tees usually do not deviate from these poli- 
cies. Therefore, the approach has to be 
made at the level where policy is made— 
and can be changed—and that is with the 
principals of the corporation. 

Mr. H. Bruce Palmer's January 15 lunch- 
eon in Newark has been of great value in 
introducing foundation executives to the 
board. Similar meetings for heads of cor- 
porations in all larger cities are an important 
next step. This is our prime need. This 
is a must if our job is to be achieved. 

Unless our developmental staff can have 
the assistance of leaders in strategically lo- 
cated cities, they are greatly handicapped in 
interpreting the needs and program of 
fundamental education to the local commu- 
nity and to contributions committees. 
Whenever our representatives have had the 
opportunity to deal directly with heads of 
industry, positive results have generally ob- 
tained. 

This does not mean that staff-leével work 
can be omitted or that we should discon- 
tinue submitting formal requests and budg- 
ets to contributions secretaries, It means 
we have to work at both ends—winning ac- 
ceptance of top management as well as with 
the contributions executives. 


Problem of Getting Topflight Personnel 


The heads of our associate universities and 
colleges and our council of consultants— 
our technical advisers—began this under- 
taking with great enthusiasm and vigor be- 
cause they felt they would have the personal 
leadership of business and industry in this 
undertaking. They thought they would be 
working under the strength of imaginative 
business leaders; and, therefore, they have 
given themselves unselfishly in this cause— 
many of them with no thought of compen- 
sation, as have the businessmen who have 
worked so closely with us. They have seen 
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this as a great public service and, indeed. 
it is. But those persons whom we have 
asked to join our staff professionally are 
men—and these are the men we want—-who 
are on important assignments at the mo- 
ment. These men are secure in fheir posl- 
tions, they are happy in them, and they are 
reluctant to give up their present posts in 
which they are sure and secure for some- 
thing that has not yet received full support. 


Must Capitalize on Interest of Educators 


The men who serve on our council of 
consultants, the men who are already work- 
ing on existing uniyersity committees, as 
well as university presidents, would like to 
move from confidence. The slowness with 
which we have had to move, the inability 
to provide financing necessary for research, 
study and materials, and our inability to 
provide physical plants at our demonstra- 
tion centers do not serve to build confidence 
in these leaders who are under much pres- 
sure and have many demands upon their 
time. There is a danger that they will turn 
their attention to something else, and it 
will be very difficult to regain their atten- 
tion and their efforts if our delay is 
extensive. 

And yet, despite our problems, our suc- 
cess has been almost phenomenal, if one 
can review the fact that we have raised 6797. 
869 for this program; however, it must be 
kept in mind that $274,700 of this amount 
was in designated gifts and could not be 
applied for general purposes. Of the $860,- 
000 we set out to raise, to date we have 
raised $523,169; and instead of operating 
2 years, this $523,169 has provided the funds 
for the support of our 4 demonstrations 
and the operation of our central office for 
3 years and 4 months. This has been ac- 
complished through careful management and 
the husbandry of every available penny of 
our resources; however, this too has been a 
very costly procedure for many of the things 
which should have been done have not been 
done, . 

Iv. AS WE LOOK AHEAD 


The response from communities, universi- 
ties, colleges, and citizens toward our pur- 
poses has been warm, enthusiastic and posi- 
tive. The challenge of the possibilities of 
our idea evokes real interest on the part of 
the people in the fleld of education and agri- 
culture, Especially is this true on the part of 
those universities and colleges which are 
training foreign students to work in under- 
developed countries. They see in us real 
hope for practical orientation of these stu- 
dents who must go back to their countries 

and work in rather primitive situations. 

If a few of our board members could take 
the time to help us recruit the kind of board 
we need and give leadership through corpo- 
rations and foundations in helping us secure 
financing, it is possible that they will have 
wrought more wisely than they thought, 

With your help, the staff will continue in 
dedication and commitment to make funda- 
mental education live in communities where 
the neediest of the needy eagerly wait for 
guidance. 


Eighly-fifth Congress Sets Bipartisan 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


e or 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 18,1958 
Mr. BYRD.- Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
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article written by William S. White, one 

of the outstanding columnists. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 18, 1958] 

ErGHTY-FIFTH SETS BIPARTISANSHIP Recorn— 
Party Frcers Wacep on ONLY 2 or 40 
Mayor ISSUES IN PRODUCTIVE SESSION 

(By William S. White) 

The least partisan peacetime Congress in 
memory—and the most quietly productive in 
actual legislative achievementse—is drawing 
to a close. 

This, the 85th Congress, has been un- 
dramatic, unbitter—and in strictly headline 
terms rather uninteresting. It has made no 
great national issues. But at no time has it 
divided the Nation. It has operated with 
almost none of the violent debates that used 
to be commonplace. 

Compromise, accommodation, and private 
Negotiations among the leading figures in 
both parties have largely replaced the old- 
time collisions on the floors of both Houses. 
It is in this way that most of the long 
and solid legislative record has been made. 

This is the extraordinary fact of this sec- 
ond and final session of the 85th: On pre- 
cisely 2 of twoscore major issues have there 
been strictly partisan fights. These two 
issues have been farm and labor legislation. 

Such great matters as the reciprocal trade 
(tariff-cutting), foreign aid, and space age 
Planning programs have been handled co- 
operatively. between the leaders and the rank 
and file of both parties. 

Thus, though this Congress has been under 
Democratic control, its work has not been 
Democratic as such. Rather it has been 
simply congressional—the product of a uni- 
fied institution rather than of competing 
parties, 

And this institution has usually led Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rather than being led by 
him. Traditionally, it is the White House 
that demands a well-defined legislative pro- 
gram and the Congress that replies yes, no, 
or perhaps. 

But the 85th Congress itself has on the 
whole laid out the program, It has, of 
course, sometimes accepted Presidential 
recommendations. But mainly it has been 
the real initiating force, as well as the 
concluding force, in legislative policy. 

More than any other term the word pro- 
fessionalism" best describes these opera- 
tions. The Senate has had two oddly 
matched party leaders in LYNDON B. JOHN- 
son, of Texas, for the Democrats and WL- 
Lian F. ENOWLAND, of California, for the Re- 
publicans. 

In many ways they could not be more 
different. JOHNSON is a eubdtiec, imaginative, 
and temperamental floor marshal. He is the 
ablest pro.“ by the consent even of those 
who disapprove of him, that the Senate has 
known in generations. KNow1anp ls stolid, 
immovable, and heavy. ; 

He is, however, a granite monument of a 
man in personal and legislative integrity 
& man with whom agreements can be made 
without the slightest doubt that they will 
be kept at any cost. 

The fact that his Senate career is ending 
he is now running uphill for Governor of 
California—is regretted by practically every- 
body in the Senate. 

In the House, two leaders with 80 years of 
past congressional service between them have 
been drawn together more than ever before. 
They are Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
for the Democrats and Representative 
JoserH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, for 
the Republicans. 

It has been the Senate, however, which has 
Most typified this new kind of Congress. 
And the Senate has reflected JomNnson’s poll- 
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cles of moderation and what he calls “re- 
sponsibility.” By responsibility he means 
refusal even to commit his party to oppo- 
sition merely for opposition’s sake. 

Whether all this has been good depends 
largely on the question: Good for whom? It 
seems hardly debatable that the immediate 
interests of the country have been promoted 
by a calm and constructive Congress. 

It seems hardly more debatable that the 
personal interests of Democratic Congress- 
men have been served. For in two previous 
congressional elections during the height of 
the power of a Republican President—in 
1954 and 1956—the same Johnson policies 
returned Democratic majorities to both 
Houses. 

What is entirely debatable, however, ts the 
effect of the Johnson approach on the Presi- 
dential election in 1960. Will the accumu- 
lating years of this approach—which mutes 
controversy and issue—making and always 
demands simply actlon—well serve or ill 
serve the Democratic Presidential nominee? 


United States Policy: The First Problem 
in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Louis J. Halle, which 
appeared in the New Republic of Au- 
gust 18, 1958, is both timely and in- 
formative. y 

Louis J. Halle was a member of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning 
Staff until 1954. He is presently visit- 
ing professor at the Institute of Higher 
International Studies at Geneva on 
leave of absence from his post as re- 
search professor at the University of 
Virginia. 

I commend Professor Halle’s article to 
the attention of our colleagues: 
Untren States POLICY! THE FIRST PROBLEM 

IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
(By Louis J. Halle) 

On July 15, at the request of the Lebanese 
Government, President Eisenhower sent the 
marines into Lebanon to prevent the Gov- 
ernment’s forcible replacement by a govern- 
ment favorable to the movement for Arab 
union, Few can doubt that fhis decision, 
in its consequences, is likely to weaken the 
western cause and correspondingly strength- 
en the opposed cause of international com- 
munism. As in China, we have entangled 
ourselves in a deteriorating situation from 
which we shall not easily extricate ourselves. 

Yet the decision, when it was taken, may 
have been right, since by that time the con- 
sequences of not taking it would probably 
have been worse. This article, then, does 
not question the decision. It questions the 
course of action that left us, at last, with no 
better alternative. 

The temptation is to berate the men in 
Government on whom the direct. responsi- 
bility lies. They will have enough to bear, 
however, in the months to come, and in any 
case an exclusive concentration of the blame 
on them would be as shallow as it was un- 
just. The failure of our policy is a national 
failure flowing from established national il- 
lusions about the world. It comes from mis- 
conceptions that have led us astray in the 
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same fashion before. By now, however, we 
should be ripe for the lessons it has to teach. 

The basic political temper of the American 
people in this century has been conservative, 
The periods of popular support for policies 
of radical change have appeared merely as 
suspensions of this temper in response to 
emergencies. No single word sums up this 
American conseryatism better than President 
Harding’s coinage, “normalcy.” Normalcy 
implies a world that is not properly subject 
to change. The mental image is likely to be 
that of the world in which one was brought 
up, The American conservative expects 
that, when the occasion has passed, national 
budget, taxation, military establishment, for- 
eign relations, and government bureauc- 
racy—all will return to what they were and, 
therefore, properly should be. 

Here is a basic attitude that blinds us to 
history as it actually is. In effect it denies 
history. In the midst ot a world in continu- 
ous and irreversible evolution it attaches it- 
self to the idealized image of a static world— 
Mr. Eisenhower's world of the old oaken 
bucket, Senator Taft's world of 1912, or Gen- 
eral MacArthur's world of Far Eastern im- 
perialism, with his father in the van on 
horseback. If the status quo ante is gone, 
then at least the actual status quo must be 
nailed down. History must not be allowed 
to go on in this way, even though we have to 
commit our Armed Forces to stopping it. 

In this simple and massive view, the con- 
flicting forces in international relations are 
not subject to change. Communism today is 
what it was when Marx and Engels issued 
the Communist manifesto; it is the same in 
China or in Yugos!avia as in Russia. Amer- 
ican democracy is what it was when Jefferson 
composed the Declaration of Independence, 
and our American Constitution is the symbol 
of this immutability; swearing to uphold it 
is swearing to prevent change. Moreover, if 
the Arab states or Nationalist China are, as 
our orators have told us, free and demo- 
cratic nations, they must be duplicates of 
Jefferson's America. 

A world of fixed elements Uke this is also 
a world without play. National objectives 
and policies never really change, friendships 
and enmities are not subject to modifica- 
tion. Consequently, the relations of con- 
flict or cooperation on the international 
scene are also unchangeable. They are like 
Tennessee feuds: no accommodations are 
thinkable, even though the subject of the 
quarrel has been forgotten. 

All this fits in with the child's crude image 
of a world that is divided between saints and 
sinners, cops and robbers, cowboys and In- 
dians—the image perpetuated in those car- 
toon strips that are so much more influen- 
tial than books of history or of political 
science. In this bipolar world of total good- 
ness and total villainy there can be no neu- 
trality, no halfwayness, no in-betweenness, 
If Mr. Nasser connived with some Commu- 
nists last Tuesday, then he is forever one of 
them. There will never be any doing busi- 
ness with him. Between him and us there 
can only be war. 

This aspect of the American conseryative's 
attitude is just as opposed to the real world 
as the other. For in history-as-it-is every- 
thing keeps changing and switching around, 
including International alignments. But the 
conservative thinks that history stopped 
sometime before he was born, or should have. 
That is why he is ag shocked as he is by the 
defection from us of the Chinese, and made 
acutely uncomfortable even by such a pleas- 
ing event ss Tito’s defection from Moscow. 
He doesn't understand, and he thinks there 
must be some deep conspiratorial trickery 
behind it all. 

Mr. Dulles has been accused of personal 
inflexibitity; but this is merely the inflexi- 
bility of American conservatism. 

In consequence of this tendency to assimi- 
late all colors to one end of the spectrum 
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or the other, the notable shift of our Gov- 
ernment from a policy of containing com- 
munism to a policy of containing the United 
Arab Republic has been made without our 
noticing it. The Eisenhower doctrine had 
been unequivocally explicit in addressing it- 
self only to the prevention of aggression in 
the Middle East “from any country con- 
trolled by international communism.” Tes- 
tifying on February 14 and 15, last year, 


before the joint Senate committees on for- 


eign policy, Secretary Dulles said that the 
United States proposed guaranty against 
Communist aggression would not involve 
forcible intervention to keep the peace in the 
“intra-regional”’ affairs of the Middle East. 
This rather ruled out direct reference to the 
doctrine when the President, last July 16, 
had to explain our intervention in Lebanon 
to the American people; but he equated the 
United Arab Republic's pressure on Lebanon 
with “the same pattern of conquest with 
which.we became familiar during the period 
of 1945 to 1950,” citing the actions of the 
Communists against Greece in 1947, against 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, against China in 
1949, and against Korea and Indochina “be- 
ginning in 1950.“ Then “Lebanon was 
selected to become a victim.” By this verbal 
association and slight ambiguity the inno- 
cent auditor of the President's message was 
led to assume that the United Arab Repub- 
lic's pressure on Lebanon was an integral 
part of the whole pattern of Communist 
aggression, that there was no distinction to 
be made between the movement for Arab 
Union under Mr. Nasser's leadership and the 
worldwide conspiracy centered in Moscow— 
this in spite of the proclalmed neutralism 
of Mr. Nasser’s policy and the fact that, when 
the July crisis arose, he was fraternizing in 
Belgrade with Moscow's great enemy of the 
day. The distinction, which has funda- 
mental significance for American policy, was 
simply erased by implication, and this could 
be done only because the doing conformed 
to the mythical image in the American mind 
of an exclusively bi-polar world. 

This mythical image includes a view of the 
World as made up of nation-states created 
by nature and established for all time, whose 
Sovereign independence and territorial in- 
tegrity are consequently inviolable. In this 
view we do not distinguish an artificial con- 
struction like Jordan from France or Mexico. 
We assume that national independence and 
territorial integrity is what the people in 
each of the nation-states aspire to more than 
anything else and that we are identifying 
ourselves with their aspirations when we 
guarantee them these things. That is how 
we find ourselves, today, in the position of 
Guaranteeing the Arabs against Arab union. 

But we have made a resounding mistake 
here, for Arab nationalism today is like Ger- 
man nationalism before 1871. Germany was 
divided into a muititude of artificial princi- 
Palities, and the nationalistic allegiance of 
the German peoples was given not to these 
political constructions but to the idea of a 
united German nation. If, when Bismarck 
Was in a position not altogether unlike Nas- 
ser’s today, we had undertaken to guarantee 
the independence and territorial integrity 
of all these principalities, we would have 
done in Germany essentially what we have 
now done in the Middle East. 

The Eisenhower doctrine was an explicit 
guaranty by the United States of the inde- 
pendence and territorial Integrity of the 
Arab fragments against Communist aggres- 
sion, It made no demands on them in re- 
turn for our protection. One might think 
that under the circumstances they could not 
have falled to welcome such a guaranty. 
Instead, the predominant Arab sentiment 
was a compound of resentment, embarrass- 
ment, and an Irrational fear that the doc- 
trine represented the threat of imperialistic 
penetration into their area by the United 
States. j 
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The notion that independence and terri- 
torial integrity, for any political entity that 
calls itself a nation, represents something 
like the divine will, is closely tied to the 
principles of justice and international law, 
support of which the President gave as the 
reason for sending the Marines into Lebanon. 
(In a statement explicitly contradicted by 
other statements in the same message, the 
President sald: “That, and that alone, is the 
purpose of the United States.“) These prin- 
ciples, he said, were being violated by such 
covert ald and comfort as the UAR was gly- 
ing to the Lebanese rebels. The President 
described the situation as one of aggression 
from withcout—another stereotype in the 
American mind—and it was to meet the ag- 
gression that the Marines were sent Into 
Lebanon. 

But the basic situation was not, In fact, 
one of aggression from without. The basic 
situation was one of civil war within, to 
which such aggression as existed, while not 
negligible, was incidental. Civil wars al- 
most always attract covert outside partici- 
pation by foreign elements interested in the 
victory of one side rather than the other, 
but this does not alter the fact that they 
are civil wars, Therefore, in intervening 
with troops to frustrate the incidental ag- 
gression, we have at the snme time inter- 
vened in the civil war. The external can- 
Not be separated from the internal, Yet 
the President, in his message to the Amer- 
ican people, denied it: 

“Some will ask, Does the stationing of 
some United States troops in Lebanon in- 
volve any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of Lebanon? The clear answer is: 
Nos” 

There is no need to comment on this 
statement, except to call attention to it as 
an example of the professional speech-writ- 
er's art. 

The crude stereotypes of an historic world, 
fixed in our national outlook, constitute the 
basic cause of our failure to deal effectively 
with the dangers that confront us in the 
Middle East. The difference between myth 
and reality Is at the root of our present 
mishap in the Middle East. Also involved. 
perhaps, is a remnant of what Denis Brogan 
has called the illusion of American omni- 
potence. Nothing is beyond the capacity of 
our power as a nation, The Marines can 
stop history. 

We ought to note that this Is not the first 
time we have been led astray by these mis- 
conceptions, From 1945 to 1949, and still 
today, we identified the political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of China (and 


therefore the principles of justice and in- 


ternational law) with the jurisdiction of its 
Nationalist government. (The Chinese 
themselves, for whom the mandate of 
heaven takes the place of law, did not share 
these Identifications.) When the Nation- 
alist Government crumbled and fell, and 


when in the accompanying civil war the 


Chinese Communists fought their way into 
the succession with some ald and comfort 
from Moscow, we dealt with that event as 
simple aggression from without, regarding 
it as the subversion by Moscow of the inde- 
pendence and national sovereignty to which 
the Chinese people aspired. Our support of 
Chiang Kai-shek did not (and does not) 
constitute Intervention in the internal at- 
fairs of China because China is summed up 
in him; what is opposed to him Is not prop- 
erly Chinese acocrding to the mythology: 
it is aggression from without. Today we are 
still stuck with a commitment to the Chi- 
nese people that they welcome as the Arab 
peoples welcome our commitment to what 
we think thelr aspirations must be. In both 
cases we have used American force to pre- 
serve a status quo to which we thought they 
ought to be devoted. 

I shall not forbear, at this point, to make 
a comment which I ask the reader not to 
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misunderstand. We are not unique among 
nations in replacing the real world by a 
mythological world to which foreign policy 
then addresses itself. In fact, we are quite 
outdone in this by the Russian leaders with 
their Communist mythology. The aspira- 
tions of the people can be found in the books 
of Marxism-Leninism. People who are op- 
posed to those aspirations are not people at 
all—they are enemies of the people. In 
Hungary, the Soviet Union has identified 
itself with the aspirations of the Hungarian 
people, even though this has meant the 
forcible suppression of that overwhelming 
majority of the population which constitutes 
the enemies of the people. Carried far 
enough (much further than we have carried 
it), our well-intentioned -identification of 
American policy with what the aspirations 
of the Chinese or the Arabian peoples ought 
to be could, at last, become indistinguishable 
from Moscow’s support of the aspirations of 
the Hungarian people. The first step in pre- 
venting it from being carried that far is to 
recognize the danger. = 

Today, as always, we live in a dynamic 
world in which only the continuation of his- 
toric change is certain. We may by a com- 
bination of power and statesmanship be able 
within limits to slow down or accelerate the 
course of history, or to alter its direction by 
a degree or two. But we cannot stop it by 
any means at our disposal. Our job, there- 
fore, is to adjust ourselves to it, to anticipate 
it, and constantly to come to such terms 
with it as will best preserve the security of 
our community of free men and nations. 

To the extent that what we call justice 
and internation’! law are identical with the 
status quo (and the great weakness of the 
League of Nations was that its covenant did, 
in effect, make this identification) they don’t 
fit the facts of the real world, and, to that 
extent, their value is academic, To that ex- 
tent they take their place with such subjects 
of debate as whether we should give America 
back to the Indians. It follows that we 
would not be well advised to defend, say, the 
Duchy of Westphalia against the movement 
for German unification simply because our 
lawbooks say that its independence and ter- 
ritorlal integrity are forever inviolate. (For- 
ever“ gets out of date so quickly.) On the 
contrary, we would do better to avoid com- 
mitting ourselves to Westphalia, well dis- 
posed as its government may be, and to 
think, instend, of the terms to which we 
might be able to come with a united Ger- 
many, if that should be what history has in 
store. 

In many cases, such a recognition of the 
nature of history will make for a policy of 
avoiding or minimizing involvement in a de- 
veloping situation—a policy of not seizing 
initiatives, When sand, gravel, and rocks 
begin to slip down the mountainside the 
prudent mountaineer does not rush forward 
to catch them and stop them and put them 
back. He bestirs himself to stand aside, to 
be out of the way when the landslide comes; 
and he waits until the sliding material has 
found a new angle of repose before he moves 
to promote Its stability. 

The were nothing that we could have done 
between 1945 and 1949 to stop the historic 
forces that were completing the Chinese rev- 
olution begun in 1912, Our only hope, how- 
ever slender, lics in coming to terms with 
what we found on top when the angle of re- 
pose was at last achieved. But the proposals 
to this effect, because they were called trea- 
son, could nof even be debated (to this day. 
United States policy toward China has been 
freely debated in every free country except 
the United States), and in the absence of 
debate the lessons of our experience could 
not be learned. Since it was treason to guy 
that we had made a mistake, we were the 
ri likely to avoid a repetition of the mis- 

e. 

Now, perhana, we have in fact repented it 

in the Middie East. We are, at least, com- 
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mitted to the support by force of the inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of recently 
invented states that cannot stand by them- 
selves, that are not supported by their own 
peoples, and that may well be swept away by 
the Arab nationalism which identifies itself 
with the concept of a single Arab nation. 
At best we may be left holding by force some 
enclave, some Formosa, which represents for- 
ever our inability to adjust ourselves to his- 
tory, our commitment to the status quo 
ante "the principles of justice and interna- 
tional law’), 

One reason why I am averse to heaping 
blame on the people in government is that I 
am acutely aware of how easy ft is, on the 
one hand, for a magazine writer to make 
foreign policy look easy, and how difficult 
and delicate it is, in fact, to avoid excessive 
commitment, moral or otherwise, to those 
whose cooperation one enjoys and values. 
As the President sald, ‘Readiness to help a 
friend In need ib an admirable characteristic 
of the American people.” But these relations 
are not all based on ties of sentiment, and 
there is no long history of love between us 
and the present Arab governments, These 
relations are more soundly based on mutual 
need, and here our advantage as a great 
Power is that in most cases our need of a 
particular country is distinctly less than its 
need of us. We eliminate this advantage 
when, seizing the initiative, we send out 
missions to press our aid on others instead 
of waiting for them to come and ask for it. 
It has at last become commonplace for other 
countries to tell us the terms on which they 
will agree to accept our ald. In the case of 
the Richards mission we have a variant of 
this. Mr. Richards offered each of the Mid- 
dle Eastern governments that would receive 
him economic aid in return for its public 
endorsement of the Eisenhower doctrine, the 
doctrine of American support for its inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. Lebanon 
gave its endorsement for only $10 million. 
Others wouldn't give it for any price. Here, 
then, we seem to have gone out of our way 
to be allowed to commit ourselves. 

The mutual need that, more than any 
Other, binds us to the Arab world is ofl. But 
We have consistently acted as though the 
Arabs’ need to sell oll to the West was less 
than the West's need to buy it from them. 
This ls the opposite of the truth. With 
some sacrifice Europe and the Western Hemi- 
Sphere together could mhke themselves self- 
Sufficient in oil, but the Arabs have no al- 
ternative to Western markets. (Russia is a 
het exporter of oil.) A resolute first step 
under American leadership, in the direction 
of making the West independent of supplies 
through Suez, would probably have obviated 
any need to take a second by bringing Nas- 
Ser to terms on the canal. But in refusing 
to take this step we drove the British and 
French to desperate action, and when Nasser 
in the frenzy of the military operations 
that ensued corked his canal, we arranged 
do have it uncorked for him without asking 
anything in return. 

Today, Iraq, under the newly installed 
rebel government, is as dependent on west- 
ern markets as it was under King Felsal's 
Bovernment, Any Arab union, under Nasser 
or anyone else, would have the same depend- 
ence and, if we took advantage of it, the 
Same inducement to abstain from the Soviet 
embrace. The foundation for a really re- 
Warding diplomacy in the Middle Enst 
Would be laid by à first step in the direction 
Of making ourselves independent of Middle 
Eastern oll so that we could set the terms 
on which we would buy it. This is funda- 
Mental. But we apparently lack the clarity 
or resolution to take such a step. 

The history of our various nonrecognition 
Policies, especially in Latin America, shows 
that, given time, it is not impossible for us 
to uncommit ourselves, where we have made 
the mistake of committing ourselves elther 
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to a regime that was slipping from power 
or against a regime that was coming in. 
Having the Anglo-American troops on the 
spot makes such a policy more difficult, 
requiring more elaborate operations for sav- 
ing face, but surely our uncommitted 
friends in the United Nations can help with ` 
this and the job can eventually be done, 

If it is true, as I believe it is, that we 
want to see as much indigenous strength as 
possible in the Middle East, then the absorp- 
tion of the present political constructions, 
with the survival of which the President said 
our vital national interests were identified, 
into a united Arab nation bound by eco- 
nomic tles to the West might turn out to be 
quite a good thing for our vital national in- 
terests. And, though this is not a national 
consideration, our diplomacy in such cir- 
cumstances might give better security to 
Israel than it has under present circum- 
stances, 

Even if we extricate ourselves from our 
present plight, however, we shall have to 
conduct our affairs better in the long run if 
we are going to hold our own in the real 
world. This means that we shall have to 
generate wisdom out of the experience we 
have been giving ourselves by our mistakes. 
But we shall not do this by attributing 
merely to mistaken decision those misadven- 
tures that are, in fact, the product of wrong 
concepts and wrong principles. As a begin- 
ning, I suggest that all of us who are con- 
cerned with our foreign policy—Republi- 
cans, Democrats, independents—inscribe two 
basic principles over the portals of our 
minds; 

The inevitability of change ts the basic 
challenge to a Nation’s foreign policy, which, 
looking to the future, must address itself to 
a moving rather than a static present, 

One test of whether a government has the 
consent of the governed ts its ability to gov- 
ern by itself. No government that cannot 
meet this test qualifies for outside support, 
either on practical grounds or on grounds of 
principle. 


America, One Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks at this 
point, I want the Recorp to show the 
thoughts of some of our young people on 
the subject of America, and what it 
means to them. 

Here are two essays that were written 
by Linda Miller, a seventh-grade student 
at Henry Houck Junior High School, and 
by Jeffrey Neil Miller, Lebanon High 
School, They reflect the qualities of keen 
observation, deep thought, and their 
faith in our Nation. 

Mrs. Bertie Miller, of 1107 East Leh- 
man Street, Lebanon, Pa., who called 
these to my attention, has every right to 
be proud of her children. 

These essays follow: 

AMERICA, ONE Nation UNDER Goo 
(By Jeffrey Nell Miller, Lebanon High School, 
Lebanon, Pa.) 

I have walked the length of the block on 
which I live many times, but never have I 
tried to classify my neighbors according to 
their nationality.. I have never wondered 
why the neighbors next door are of German 
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descent, nor that the family living opposite 
him come from Greece, nor that in the next 
house to the left lives an Irishman, nor that 
my mother is of English descent. 

I only know this is united America—one 
nation of many nations—one nation under 
God. Land of the German, who is thrifty 
and handy; land of the Greek, with his flair 
for good cooking; land of the Irishman, with 
his love of life and liberty, land of the Eng- 
lishman, with his pride and loyalty; this is 
America, melting pot of nations, nation of 
many nations—one nation under God. 

My neighbor across the street is not my 
enemy because his nationality, his religion, 
his politics differ from mine. He is not just 
a descendant of a given nation; but he ls an 
American as I am an American. 

We stand together, we Americans of all 
colors and features, of all heights and weights 
and ages. There are 48 States and 160 mu- 
lion people in these United States of America. 
One nation under God, which means all of us 
working together and living together under 
one flag, and by no means least, under one 
God. 


In 1953: when President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower delivered his inaugural address, he 
prayed these words: “We pray that our con- 
cern shall be for all people, regardless of sta- 
tion, race, or calling—so that all may work 
for the good of our beloved country and for 
Thy glory. Amen.” That shall always be 
my prayer as there ts no bigger job for my 
generation than that of learning to live to- 
gether as children of one Father. The job 
stretches all the way from me to the United 
Nat ions. ` 

This is united America, where false racial, 
Teligious, and political prejudices may not 
exist; where I may not hate my neighbor 
because he is a foreigner, For Americans are 
not a race, they are a people, bonded together 
not by ties of blood but of falth—faith in the 
past, present, and future of these United 
States of America as one nation under God, 
where there shall be liberty and justice for 
all.“ 


Witar American Crrrmensute MEANS ro Me 


(By Linda Miller, seventh-grade student, 
Henry Houck Junior High School, Lebanon, 
Pa.) 

I raise my pen, turn my head to look out 
the window, and ask myself “Why am I so 
proud to be an American Citizen?“ Then 
I press my pen against the paper and try to 
write my reasons. 

Iam free to choose the kind of work I want 
to do, attend free schools to fit myself for 
the greatest service of which I am capable, 
and free to go to Sunday school and church 
as I please. 

A long time ago, a little boy lived with his 
parents in a log cabin. Every night he 
studied and read books before a charcoal fire. 
It was the only light he had and the only 
way he could learn and become educated. 
His name was Abrabam Lincoln and when 
he grew up he became President of the 
United States, The life of Abraham Lin- 
coln is symbolic of what American citizenship 
means to me. 

America is a country where the people be- 
long together, work together, and stand to- 
gether as a family under one fag. America 
is a wonderland of beauty and à land of 
plenty. There is enough of everything for 
all who live here. 

As a young American citizen of today, 


“America means a future full of hope and 


promise, It means that I shall have a part 
in making a lasting peace and building a 
better new world. 

Being an American citizen means every- 
thing to me. I owe all that I am or ever 
hope to be. I ask nothing more of life than 

to be called a good American citizen. 
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HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Connecticut and the city of 
Meriden in that State were saddened by 
the recent death of one of its most illus- 
trious citizens, Cornelius J. Danaher, af- 
fectionately known through the length 
and breadth of the State and beyond its 
borders as “Connie.” 

He was the father of the workmen's 
compensation act of Connecticut, which 
was considered a model piece of legis- 
lation which was followed and copied 
by many other States in the Union. 

He raised an outstanding group of 
children, including the former United 
States Senator from Connecticut, now a 
judge of the United States court of ap- 
peals in Washington, the Honorabie 
John A. Danaher, and another son, 
Francis R. Danaher, a former mayor of 
the city of Meriden for several terms. 
All other members of his family have 
made just as outstanding and enviable 
records in their own chosen professions 
and activities. x 

His great devotion to his church, his 
family, and his friends were outstand- 
ing traits which made him the great 
“Connie” as we all so affectionately 
knew him. As a trial Jawyer in our 
courts he had no peer. He lived a long, 
useful, and vigorous life, and he has gone 
to the great beyond with the knowledge 
that he has served his fellowman and 
his country and his God well. 

To those surviving him I extend my 
heartfelt sympathy. 

The following editorials appearing in 
the Meriden (Conn.) Journal and the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant express most 
adequately the sentiments of all those 
who had the honor and privilege of know- 
ing him: 

[From the Meriden (Mass.) Journal of 
August 2, 1958] 
CORNELIUS J. DANAHER, SR, 

“All things wear out except the mercy 
ef the Lord and a mother’s love,” Cornelius 
J. Danaher, Sr. remarked on his 78th birth- 
day. 

Nearly 10 years later, “Connie” Danaher 
succumbed to the wear and tear of time, 
leaving this world peacefully in his sleep. 
Most of his earlier contemporaries had gone 
before him, yet he was never at a loss for 
friends, for the spirit of youth remained 
with him to the end. 

It is rare when a man who has outlived 
his own generation can continue as a vital 
force in his community, yet “Connie” did 
that. Full of years and honors, he never 
lost touch with the progress and growth 
of the city where he made his career. He 
was Meriden's oldest practicing lawyer, per- 
haps the oldest in the State. 
days ago, he was at his desk. Wherever he 
sat there were books—many books, and he 
rejoiced in adding their riches to a_mind 
already well stocked with legal and general 
information, 

With his family, his church, his profes- 
sion, “Connie” considered himself greatly 
blessed. His content in life was yisible, and 
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was no doubt one of the reasons why he 
was never bowed by the weight of his years. 

To recount all the honors and the ac- 
complishments of this distinguished attor- 
ney would require thousands of printed 
words, Here we need note only a few of 
the highlights of his career by which, per- 


_ haps, he will be best remembered as a man 


in public life. He was known as the 
“father” of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which generated further social legis- 
lation in a program continued by session 
after session of the general assembly. He 
served long and well as State commissioner 
of labor. Always he had the interests of 
the workingman at heart, and no pioneer 
in labor's cause was better loved. He was 
instrumental in the establishment of the 
State police department. The people of 
Connecticut owe more to him than most 
of them know. By his conscientious work 
as a public servant, he brought them per- 
manent benefits. 

Cornelius Danaher was a deeply religious 
man. He served his church continuously 
and in many ways. One of the honors which 
brought great joy to his declining years was 
his appointment by Pope Pius XII as a 
Knight of St. Gregory, a rare mark of recog- 
nition granted only to laymen who have 
spent their lives in such endeavor. 

As a husband and father, Mr. Danaher set 
an example for all family men. It was his 
greatest pleasure to surround himself with 
his children and grandchildren at times 
when reunion was possible. The marks of 
respect and great affection for the patriarch 
of the Danahers always impressed any—out- 
siders fortunate enough to be present on 
these occasions. 

It was our privilege to have had many con- 
tacts with “Connie” Danaher over the years. 
As a source of information about the chang- 
ing Meriden scene; for reminiscences of 
sports, of personalities, and public figures 
he was often called upon, and never disap- 
pointed the reporter. From a conversation 
with him a writer could always extract some- 
thing worth while. Even his prejudices—and 
he had a few—were interesting. 

Mr, Danaher will be greatly missed in the 
city which knew him so well. We give him 
our final tribute with a sense of loss, yet we 
know that he would not approve an excess 
of mourning. Joy in life, faith in the here- 
after—who could wish for more? 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
August 2, 1958] 
CORNELIUS J. DANAHER 


Connie Danaher had an unfailing inter- 
est in people and things. Whether he was 
telling you about James Gates Percival, a 
strange Connecticut genius, or the records 
of the New Haven and Meriden teams he 
used to own in the old Eastern Lengue, his 
booming voice, winning ways, and smooth 
command of the language fascinated his lis- 
teners. He was a fighter with strong convic- 
tions, but he was also a charming compan- 
jon, a devoted family man, and a hard work- 
ing lawyer. 

Yet, when you say all those things. how 
do you sum up Connie Danaher? You've 
missed his record with labor, first as at- 
torney for the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor and author of the State's Workmen's 
Compensation Act—which averaged about 
$25 million in payments last year—later as 
State labor commissioner, You've missed 
the memory of the political scuffies that Con- 
nie gloried in, his appearances at meetings 
in behalf of candidates, of whom it was said 
that none lost ir Connie Danaher was there 
to speak for him. 

In rough, this was an exuberant man of 
great personality, of great worth. He was a 
person who loved life, a man with a touch 
of poetry on his Ups, a fondness for learn- 
ing, profound interest in human beings, 
pride in his family and their accomplish- 
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ments, faith and devotion, and an eternal 
curiosity that bespoke eternal youth. Any 
one at these would mark a man. Connie 
Danaher had them all. 


Statement by Hon. Fred Hartley, Jr., Co- 
chairman, Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I include a statement by the Honor- 
able Fred Hartley, Jr., cochairman, Con- 
ference of American Small Business Or- 
ganizations: 

STATEMENT BY Hon. FreD HARTLEY, Ja, Co- 

CHAIRMAN, CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN SMALL 

Business ORGANIZATIONS 


The apparent plan of the House Demo- 
cratic leadership to ram the Kennedy-Ives 
bill through the House on Monday, August 
18, under a suspension of the regular parlia- 
mentary rules is an insult to the dignity of 
the United States Congress and to the intel- 
ligence of the American public. 

In the first place, the Kennedy-Ives bill is 
& fraud, It is intended to delude the public 
into the belief that it will remedy the evils 
of union corruption and lawlessness dis- 
closed by the Senate Rackets Committee, 
whereas in actual fact it does not even be- 
gin to get at the root causes of union cor- 
ruption or provide adequate penalties 
against the thievery, extortion and violence 
which have run rampant in American union- 
ism. Its provisions are weak-kneed and lily- 
livered, They would amount to only a mild 
slap on the wrist for the hard-boiled thugs 
and racketeers who are perpetrating these 
crimes upon the American public and the 
laboring men and women who are their 
helpless captives. We can already hear the 
cynical snickers of laughter from the labor 
bosses who are putting all their pressure 
tactics Into action to lobby this bill through 
Congress, 

The labor bosses want this bill to pass be- 
enuse they consider it a health certificate. 
They know that the American people have 
become disgusted with the corruption of the 
labor movement and the weapons of fear, 
violence, and coercion that have become the 
standard tactics of the power bosses of labor. 
They hope that passage of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill under the banner of labor reform legisla- 
tion will appease the public's revulsion and 
disgust and will restore the facade of re- 
fpectability behind which they had operated 
so long. At the same time, they know that 
the Kennedy-Ives provisions will not serlous- 
ly cut down or restrict their power or have 
any effect other than the nuisance factor of 
requiring them to file certain financial re- 
ports which will merely be buried in the files 
of the Department of Labor without any 
check on their accuracy. They know, too, 
that the provisions of Kennedy-Ives dealing 
with union election procedures will give them 
no trouble since they are firmly in contro) of 
the machinery under which union elections 
are conducted. 

In the second place, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
under the guise of union reform would sub- 
stantially amend the Taft-Harticy Act and 
weaken some of its vital provisions. Em- 
ployees in the construction Industry, for ex- 
ample, would lose much of the protection 
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the law was designed to give them and would 
become virtual pawns of the bullding trades 
unions, which, incidentally, have spawned 
some of the most ruthless and power-hungry 
racketeers in the entire labor movement. A 
good example of this is section 604 which, in 
effect, reestablishes closed-shop hiring hall 
Practices, and section 609 which authorizes 
the establishment of pooled vacation funds 
made up of employer contributions but ad- 
ministered by union officers who would deter- 
mine who gets the vacations, 

Further than this, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
contains completely arbitrary requirements 
on reporting by employers of. all expendi- 
tures in excess of $5,000 s year in connection 
with employee relations. This sleeper pro- 
vision in section 103 has the specific purpose 
of eliminating the employer free-speech 
guarantees of Taft-Hartley, Its only result 
would be the harassment of employers in 
carrying on employee relations activities and 
diversion of attention from the basic prob- 
lems of union corruption, intimidation of 
workers and similar union abuses. 

Finally, the effort to bring up this bill on a 
Suspension of the rules of the House is con- 
trary to all rational legislative processes and 
makes a mockery of the deliberative law- 
making functions of Congress. The provi- 
sions of this bill have not been examined or 
reported on by the House Education and 
Labor Committee and it is safe to say that 
not more than a handful of the Members of 
the House have any real idea as to what is in 
the bill or how its provisions would operate. 
It is almost unbelievable that the House 
would permit important and serious legista- 
tion to be railroaded through in this fashion, 
To do so in this instance would establish 
dangerous precedents for the future and can 
only result in deterioration of proper legis- 
lative procedures. 

As coauthor of the Taft-Hartley Act, and 
on behalf of thousands of small 8 
who are the immediate targets of the extor- 
tlonists and racketeers in the union move- 
ment, I ask that the responsible Members 
of Congress use their influence to discourage 
this attempt to stampede the House into 
passing this ill-considered bill on any 
grounds of political expediency. The Ameri- 
can people want sound and effective laws to 
deal with union corruption and they will not 
be fooled or taken-in by this transparent at- 
tempt to whitewash the union bosses. 


The Pampa Harvester Basketball Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
handle of Texas has so many things of 
which to be proud, it would be difficult 
to enumerate them. Daily, seasonally 
and annually, I have ample justification 
for the pride I share because of the many 
worthwhile accomplishments of the 
People in the 18th Congressional District 
which it is my honor to represent. ; 

I was particularly gratified by the yic- 
tory in early spring of this year, of the 

Harvester basketball team. 
These boys from my hometown cap- 
tured the Texas State hich school bas- 
ketball championship. This is no mean 
feat, as you know, because we take our 
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high” school athletics seriously in the 
Lone Star State. Victory was attained 
in the final playoff at Austin, Tex., on 
March 8, when the Harvesters defeated 
the Port Athur Yellowjackets 48-47, in 
an exciting and memorable game. 

The mentor of this fine organization 
is Mr. Clifton McNeely and the assistant 
coach is Mr. Terry Culley. Members of 
the 1958 class AAAA championship team 
are Bill Brown, Ray Stephenson, Larry 
Cruise, Darryl Ammons, Bobby Gindorf, 
Mack Layne, Coyle Winborn, Robert 
Murray, Charles Minor, Don McGuire, 
Karl Kotto, John Ayers, Craig Winborn, 
Joe Timms, Billy, Wray, Phillip Gist, 
Hershel Torrell, Kenneth Dulaney, Leslie 
Stanfield, Jim Scott, Mert Cooper, and 
Darwin Phillips. 


A Letter to Hon. John V. Beamer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I enclose in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter that I 
addressed to our colleague, Hon. JoHN 
V. Beamer, of the Fifth Indiana District, 
I know that he has worked for flood con- 
trol in this district since he has been in 
Congress. I also know that he appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee in 
an effort to secure the needed funds, 

It also has been brought to our atten- 
tion that he has been in personal con- 
tact with the Corps of Army Engineers 
and other Government agencies for ap- 
proval of the upper Wabash Valley flood- 
control project. 

Other indications of his conscientious 
representation of the fine people of his 
district were his efforts to see that both 
opponents and proponents were given 
equal opportunity to appear before the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Beamer is the kind of conscien- 
tious person who does this kind of work 
without seeking publicity. It was for 
this reason that, after the President 
signed the rivers and harbors bill on 
July 3, I sent him the following letter: 

Drar CoLLEAGUE: In these closing days of 
the 85th Congress, I have had an opportunity 
to review the work of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. d 

I knew that you are especially pleased that 
this session has approved the flood-control 
program for the upper Wabash River Valley. 
I well remember how diligently and hon- 
estly you worked for 8 years for this worthy 
project that should bring so many benefits 
to the residents of your district. 

I join other members of the committee in 
complimenting you. We were pleased to co- 
operate in such a worthy project that had 
received approval of all of the Government 
agencies and also of your own State adminis- 
tration and general assembly. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Haaser McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 
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Ville Platte, Its History, Growth, and 
f Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. T. A. THOMSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, our small communities and 
towns represent the greatness of our Na- 
tion, As they grow, our Nation grows; 
and as they become strong, our Nation 
is able to remain strong. Each town or 
city has its own history, of which its 
citizenry should be proud. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, that my own hometown has the 
historical background that qualifies to 
be listed among the most interesting of 
our Nation. As it has become older, it 
has, also, become a grander place in 
which to live because of the development 
that civie pride and unselfish endeavor 
by its people have accomplished. 

Mr. Jules Ashlock, the editor of the 
Gazette, our local newspaper, has, in his 
own inimitable style, published a short 
narrative documenting the development 
of our beloved town of Ville Platte, La. 
and inasmuch as this year marks the 
centennial anniversary of my home, I 
should like to make this colorful story 
available to the membership of this 
body and a matter of record. 

The narrative follows: 

VILLE(PLATTE, Its History, GROWTH, ano 

FUTURE 


(By Jules R. Ashlock) 

Ville Platte, the county seat of Evangeline 
Parish, La. is a colorful little city with a 
present population of about 8,000 people, it is 
this year celebrating its 100th anniversary. 

Located as it was on the ancient royal road 
through Spain's new world empire, the Ville 
Platte area was populated for 100 years 
prior to actual incorporation. Through this 
section ran the Spanish trail coming from 
the south of Opelousas (probably New 
Iberia) and thence flowing northward 
through Bayou Chicot, Alexandria, Natchi- 
toches, moving westward through Nacog- 
doches, Tex., to San Antonio, focal point of 
the Spanish road system to Mexico and the 
lands of Callfornia, 

Quite erroneous is the Impression held by 
many that Villie Platte was settled by the 
Acadians driven from Nova Scotia by the 
British. Actually, the earliest settlers here 
were either directly from France or the 
British Isles, or the descendants of such in- 
dividuals, The Acadian, or “Cajun” coun- 
try, is located largely south of Opelousas. 

Ville Platte, as we understand it today, 
was founded by Marcellin Garand, former 
adjutant major in the French Empire under 
Napoleon, It is known that this man served 
in the French army nearly 12 years, took 
part in the major Napoleonic campaigns in- 
cluding the Russian disaster, and was twice 
wounded. He served as postmaster here 
from 1842 to 1648, eventually died in 1852. 

How Ville Platte acquired its name is ob- 
scure; the literal translation from the 
French means “flat town,” The mame may 
have been due to Ville Platte's location; it 
was the first community on level land met 
by sta travelers coming from the 
north. Conversely, it was the last level set- 
tied area seen by travelers going northward 
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to Alexandria, Easy to imagine, then, is 
that it would be called “Ja ville platte“ sit- 
uated where the red hills of Bayou Chicot 
meet the rich black erath of the gulf coastal 
lain. 

~ Ville Platte was incorporated on March 16, 
1858, by an act of the Louisiana Legislature 
during the administration of Gov. Robert C. 
Wickliffe, a native of Kentucky. Act No. 97 
of 1858, as It was known, was enacted in both 
French and English. Curiously, in the Eng- 
lish version the last part of the town's name 
Was spelled Plate“ and in the French ver- 
sion Platte.“ The act made no provision 
for a mayor; there were five councilmen, and 
from their number they elected a president 
of the council. This remained the state of 
affairs until 1912, when Ville Platte yolun- 
teered to come under the general act gov- 
erning Louisiana municipalities. 

What role Ville Platte played during the 
Civil War is not clear. Though many of her 
sons fought under the Stars and Bars, hap- 
pily no major battles destroyed her civiliza- 
tion. One curious institution is known to 
have flourished in these postwar years, and 
that was the playing of the tournoi. An old 
photograph exists showing the game here in 
1887 before a great group of spectators. The 
tournoi, or tournament, is the ancient sport 
of the French knights where mounted 
horsemen race over a circular course spenr- 
ing rings; it is played no place else in the 
world today. 

The Catholic Church was first established 

at Ville Platte in 1854 and has served the 
community's needs ever since. The religious 
preference of the population in the area has 
remained predominantly Catholic. Educa- 
tion was sporadic in the area until the 1890's, 
when the Evangeline Academy was founded 
before the turn of the century. It became 
the Ville Platte High School. 
Political interest in the Ville Platte area 
Jed to the creation of Evangeline Parish in 
1911; this was accomplished by further dis- 
membering the shrinking acreage of once 
enormous St. Landry Parish. 

When 1900 rolled around, the United States 
Census reported Ville Platte with a popula- 
tion of 163. By 1907 the railroad came to 
Ville Platte and the community began a 
steady growth and development. About this 
time the town lost its “one street status“ 
and streets were laid out in typical grid 
pattern. By 1910, shortly before Ville Platte 
became the parish seat, the population 
reached 603, It reached 1,364 by 1920. 

The 1930's were the key ones in Ville 
Platte's modern history. Though the popu- 
lation was only 1,722, in 1930; it had 
reached 3,721 by 1940 due largely to the dis- 
covery of oll at Tate Cove just north of the 
city limits. World War II only served to 


increase the boom, and by 1950 the popu- 


lation reached 6,663. Major oil and carbon 
black industries were established. 

Another major accomplishment of the 
thirties was the creation of Chicot State 
Park just north of the city. This 6.500 acre 
wooded area of rolling hills, surrounding a 
2.500-acre cypress studded lake, by legisla- 
tive act was made Louisiana's largest State 
park at the instigation of farsighted citizens 
of the community. Thousands from all over 
the United States enjoy its natural beauty 
yearly. 

It in the 1950's that the face of Ville 
Platte began to grow beautiful with a mil- 
Mon-dollar paved street program, subsurface 
drainage, improved lighting system, acquisi- 
tion of city park and construction of a mag- 
nificent swimming pool. Today the city 
compares favorably with the finest in 
Louisiana in schools, public buildings, fire 
fighting and street maintenance equipment, 
hoepitals, recreational parks, public utilities, 
and industrial potential. 

World War II began a series of 
July Fourth celebrations sponsored by vet- 
erans organizations, These eventually be- 


come the Louisiana Cotton Festival which 
annually attracts thousands to Ville Platte 
where the ancient Tournol has been revived 
and made a feature attraction of this lead- 
ing Louisiana harvest celebration. 

This is a rich city in all senses of the 
word. It is rich in history, legend, color, 
agriculture (rice, cotton, sweet potatoes, 
corn, and cattle), vast timber acreage, nat- 
ural resources, and unlimited subterranean 
wealth. But its greatest riches, beyond any 
doubt, lie in the hearts and minds of Its 
peopte who believe that for Ville Platte 
nothing is impossible, 


The Sherman Adams Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WATTS, Mr. Speaker, under 
len ve to extend, I wish to incorporate in 
the Recor two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Lexington Herald, Lex- 
ington, Ky., relating to the Sherman 
Adams case, as follows: 

[From the Lexington Herald of July 2, 1958] 
Fox Ams CAusz or His ENEMY 


Even at the risk of being forced to be- 
come a member of the exclusive John Fox 
million-dollar libel club, we Join with a ma- 
jority of Americans in the opinion that 
most of the testimony offered by the Boston 
promoter and former newspaper executive 
lacked the ring of truth. We also agree 
with Presidential Secretary James C. Hag- 
erty’s comment after being told of the 
wholesale filing of million-dollar libel suits 
against Sherman Adams and others: “How 
silly can you get?“ 

If the loquacious Mr. Fox, who showed 
absolutely none of the characteristics usually 
ascribed to his family name, expected to em- 
barrass the Presidential assistant by getting 
on the witness stand and repeating things 
he said he had heard relative to Mr. Adams’ 
alleged dealings with Bernard Goldfine, he 
falled to accomplish his purpose. If he ex- 
pected his testimony to bring about the 
hurried resignation of Mr. Adams, he prob- 
ably now is chagrined to learn that his state- 
ments had the opposite effect. Mr. Fox's 
unsupported statements have served to bring 
some of Mr, Adams’ most avid critics to the 
point of supporting the Presidential assist- 
ant against such vicious statements as the 
Boston publisher gave out before the House 
committee, 

If there was any belicf that there might 
be substance to some of the charges, then 
this doubt was dispelled when Mr. Fox re- 
sorted to the age-old custom of filing libel 
suits against those who refused to accept 
his statements at anything more than their 
face value which was little enough as third- 
handed testimony. No one will belleve the 
charges made unless Mr. Fox is able to bring 
to the witness stand men of character and 
reputation who will substantiate, at least in 
part, some of the things that he has brought 
forward. In the meanwhile the House com- 
mittee should take steps to prevent such 
smear campaigns, regardiess of the desire of 
some publicity-sceking individual to attain 
the front pages of the newspapers. 


From the Lexington Herald of July 9, 1958] 
A GILBERT AND SULLIVAN PLOT 


It's too bad that Mesars. Gilbert and Sulli- 
Yun are not available to give us a musical 
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version of Washington happenings of the 
past several days. 

A microphone planted in the room of 
aids of Bernard Goldfine, accused of giving 
expensive gifts to Sherman Adams, presi- 
dential assistant; a private secretary of Mr. 
Goldfine screaming that important papers to 
be used in a committee of Congress hearing 
had been stolen comedy relief in the pres- 
ence of leg-man Jack Anderson of the Drew 
Pearson staff; Mr. Goldfine appearing sud- 
denly in gold robe and fancy silk pajamas 
and drawing from his pocket the inevitable 
typed statement that somehow got typed 
between his notification of the theft and 
bug-planting and his highly disturbed ap- 
pearance before newsmen. These are the 
ingredients, Oh, that the two famous 
Britons could be with us today. 

While the situation is ludicrous, the 
background that produced it Is most serious, 
The planter of the microphone has resigned 
or has been fired, and rightly so. Drew 
Pearson, quoting a most quotable quote, says 
that his aid was most “imprudent, but I 
need him.” Mr. Goldfine, exhausted and 
all “shook up“ by the events, has asked to 
be permitted a day or so away from the 
committee’s questions to get his nerves 
under control, His attorneys, public rela- 
tions men and television experts also wel- 
come the delay to prepare the script for his 
next appearance, 

We cannot become too excited over the 
disappearance of the private papers, left 
rather carelessly in a closet in the secretary's 
room while she was away over the weekend. 
Undoubtedly there are duplicates of these 
papers, and we feel sure that the banks in 
question will still have copies of the $775,- 
000 In checks written by Mr. Goldfine and 
not cashed up to the present writing, accord- 
ing to reports on the hearings. 

One good thing may come of the whole 
proceedings. At least everyone will now 
know how columnist Drew Pearson operates. 


National Recognitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
unfortunate periods in American history 
is that which marked the uprooting and 
relocation of fine, loyal Japanese-Ameri- 
cans from the west coast following the 
bombing at Pearl Harbor. Families were 
torn from their homes without having 
been given an opportunity to place their 
affairs in order, their possessions were 
scattered, and with the war's end, there 
was no opportunity to effect a restora- 
tion of their previous position in the 
community. 

On July 2, 1948, the Evacuation Claims 
Act which sought to provide a measure 
of material reparation was signed by 
President Truman. Since that time, the 
claims of those who had been injured 
through the relocation process have been 
adjudicated. 

Of great assistance in administering 
the program were Assistant United States 
Attorney General George C. Doub and 
Mr. Enoch E. Ellison, who will receive 
awards from the Japanese American Citi- 
zens League for the efficient manner in 
which they administered the program, at 
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its 15th biennial national convention on 
Monday, August 25, at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Speaker, I append the Washington 
Newsletter written by Mike Masaoka, 
national legislative director of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League which ap- 
peared in the Pacific Citizen on Friday, 
August 15, 1958, and which reviews the 
history of the program as follows: 

[From the Pacific Citizen of August 15, 1958] 
NATIONAL RECOGNITIONS 
(By Mike Masaoka) 
Wasuincron, D. C. 

Assistant United States Attorney General 
George C. Doub, who directs the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, and Sec- 
tion Chief Enoch E. Ellison, who administers 
the Japanese Claims Section in the Civil Di- 
vision, will be honored at the convention 
banquet of the forthcoming 15th biennial 
national conyention of the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League, Monday evening. Au- 
gust 25, at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. : 

They will be presented with hand-em- 
bossed scrolls of appreciation for their efforts 
in connection with the evacuation claims 
program, whose administrative phases will 
be concluded before the end-of the year, ex- 
actly a decade after Congress enacted the 
remedial statute for the benefit of Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry arbitrarily re- 
moved by military flat from thelr homes and 
associations on the west coast in the spring 
of 1942. They will be the only ones receiving 
national recognitions at this convention. 

They will join the Ulustrious citizens who 
have previously received this high honor: 
President Eisenhower, Secretary to the Cabi- 
net Maxwell M. Rabb, Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman, Senator Pat McCarran, 
Congressmen Francis E. Walter and Walter 
H. Judd, motion picture executive Dore 
Schary, and writer-director Robert Pirosh, 
of “Go for Broke” fame. 

The basic statute, the exacuation claims 
law, was signed by President Truman on 
July 2, 1948, following unanimous passage 
by both the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to receive and to adjudicate certain 
claims arising out of the evacuation of 1942 
for real and property losses suffered as a 
direct consequence of that evacuation. By 
the January 3, 1950, deadline, more than 
24,000 claims for almost $130 million had 
been filed. 

The adjudicative procedures, however, 

Were so slow and cumbersome that only a 
Tew cases were belng completed each year, so 
im August 1951, Congress enacted an 
Amendment authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to compromise and settle all claims up 
to three-quarters the amount of the com- 
pensable items, or 62.500. whichever was 
less. In the next 5 years, more than 
20,000 claims were compromised and settled, 
leaving the larger and more difficult claims 
to be adjudicated. Early in July 1956, the 
‘Congress further amended the law to pro- 
vide that the Attorney General might com- 
Promise and settle ali claims up to $100,000, 
without requiring the deduction of 25 per- 
cent of the amount of compensable items 
tor this expeditious handling, authorizing a 
Judicial alternative to the Court of Claims 
for those with claims larger than $100,000 
and those dissatisfied with the Government 
Offer, and recognizing the eligibility of 
Claims postmarked prior to the January 3, 
1950, deadline, profit and nonprofit corpora- 
tions and organizations, and internees whose 
losses were the direct result of evacuation 
and not of internment, provided that the 
claims in the latter two categories were 
timely filed in the first instance. 
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It is under this final amendment that the 
program will be completed in its adminis- 
trative phases before December 31, 1958. 

Assistant Attorney General Doub is re- 
sponsible for the speedup that will allow 
the completion of the program this year. 
His personal conviction that the wartime 
evacuation was both unnecessary and un- 
justified has contributed to his humane 
attitude toward this program. His deter- 
mination to see its conclusion not later 
than this year resulted in his personal visits 
last spring to Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, with Mr. Ellison, to 
discuss with his fleld staff and evacuees 
and thelr attorneys and problems slowing 
up the program. The successful completion 
of this claims program will be the first that 
our Federal Government has ever instituted 
and closed—to our knowledge—so this in 
itself represents a kind of tribute to the 
character of the man to be honored by the 
JACL. 

According to Washington’s JACL repre- 
sentatives, had Mr. Doub been in charge of 
the program for the Government since the 
beginning it would not only have been com- 
pleted much sooner but the legal inter- 
pretations might have been far more 
generous. 

Section chief Ellison has been in direct 
charge of the program almost since its in- 
ception. He has served under 4 Assistant 
Attorneys General and 4 Attorneys General 
in the 10 years he has been associated with 
the work. The Assistant Attorneys General 
were H. Graham Morrison, Holmes Baldridge, 
Warren Burger, and, of course,Mr.Doub. The 
Attorneys General were J. Howard McGrath, 
James P. McGranery, Herbert Brownell, and 
the current William Rogers. Coincidentally, 
the first 2 in each of the listings served in 
the Truman administration, with the latter 
2 in the present one, 

With his assistant, Paul Grumbley, Mr. 
Ellison has been responsible for the success- 
ful processing of, up to the end of fiscal year 
1958 (June 30, 1958), 24,100 claims authoriz- 
ing awards in the amount of almost 635% 
million. With less than 200 claims left, they 
are confident that they can “work them- 
selves out of their jobs“ long before the end 
of the year. 

There is an understandable feeling among 
many evacuees that they did not receive as 
much as they were entitled to. But, the ad- 
ministrators have been as generous as they 
thought the law allowed them to be, stretch- 
ing their interpretations to the extent, for 
example, that the white women wives of 
evacuees could be considered as “persons of 
Japanese ancestry” for the purposes of being 
awarded compensation for their evacuation 
losses. 

On the other hand, when what were con- 
sidered to be restrictive and legalistic inter- 
pretations were handed down, such as on 
agricultural crops, management expenses, 
and fair rental values, for instance, JACL 
asked the Congress for clarifications through 
appropriate amendments and was rejected 
on these items. 

It is axiomatic that claimants are never 
satisfied with the amount they are awarded. 

In the case of this program, however, it 
should be recalled that Dillon Myer, Director 
of the War Relocation Authority that super- 
vised this evacuation, in testifying before 
congressional subcommittees considering this 
legislation more than a decade ago, estimated 
that not more than $10 million would be 
paid under its provisions, That already 
more than $35 million have been awarded is, 
we think, a commentary on the spirit that 
has motivated those who have administered 
this difficult program to its completion. 

JACL properly honors two men who in 
their efforts to help a once persecuted and 

ted minority have demonstrated the 
noblest traits of Americans who respect and 
live by the law. 
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Management and Employees Are Grateful 
to 85th Congress for Legislative Relief 
to Railroad Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent approval by President Eisen- 
hower of legislation providing much- 
needed relief to the railroad industry 
has been heralded as one of the worth- 
while accomplishments of the 85th Con- 
egress. 

Those of us who represent a large rail- 
road population have been fully con- 
scious for the past several years of the 
economic plight of the Nation's railroads 
oR has been steadily growing more 
acute, 

In my congressional district in Penn- 
sylvania, which from a percentage stand- 
point has one of the largest railroad 
populations in the Nation, there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 railroad employees 
presently unemployed because of de- 
pressed conditions in an industry that 
has for years been one of the mainstays 
of our economy: 

During the past several months when 
the national conscience was aroused 
over the economic difficulties of Amer- 
ica’s railroads, I received over 6,000 let- 
ters from railroad employees and citi- 
zens in all walks of life urging that con- 
gressional action be taken to rescue the 
railroads from their economic plight. 
These letters were sincere expressions of 
average American citizens and were de- 
void of any semblance of the usual pres- 
sure campaigns often resorted to in an 
attempt to influence legislators. 7 

In discharging my obligation to- my 
constitutents, for the past several years 
the constant furloughing of railroad em- 
ployees has occupied my attention and 
has been a source of grave concern. 

As a former railroad employee, I know 
what it means when employees with 20 
or more years of service find themselves 
unemployed for a long period of time. 
The situation has become progressively 
worse because hundreds of employees 
with over 20 and 25 years of service have 
little prospect in being recalled to their 
former positions because of the de- 
pressed conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

In an effort to help the railroad in- 
dustry recover economic stability, I have 
devoted the major portion of my time in 
trying to be of assistance in reviving a 
basic industry that is indispensable in 
war or in peace. 

Those of us in Congress who represent 
districts with a large railroad population 
agree with the publicized diagnosis of the 
ills that beset the railroad industry. 

Briefly, they may be identified as a 
reduction in freight traffic because of the 
decrease in carloadings and the inability 
to compete with other forms of surface 
transportation. In addition, the private 
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automobile, the airlines, and other com- 
petition for passenger traffic greatly re- 
duced passenger revenue which, coupled 
with the loss in freight revenue, resulted 
in a substantial decrease in gross income, 

Meanwhile, taxes on railroad termi- 
nals and rights-of-way continued to be 
levied while airlines escape taxes on air- 
ports and enjoy a subsidy in the opera- 
tion of the airways. 

Even the United States mail was being 
hauled at a loss when it was disclosed 
early this month that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered that 26 
eastern railroads were entitled to an in- 
crease of $32 million a year in new reve- 
nue and $62 million in back revenue for 
handling the mails. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad produced evidence that it 
lost as much as $14 million a year. 

The action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting rates for 
hauling the mails, together with the pas- 
sage by Congress of legislation to repeal 
the 3-percent tax on the transportation 
of property and President Eisenhower's 
approval last week of the bill to provide 
means of obtaining loans, abandoning 
unprofitable lines, and increasing rates, 
represent a step forward in finding an 
imperative solution to the vexing prob- 
lems that have overshadowed America’s 
railroads for the past several years. 

The railroad bill signed last week by 
the President should also help the rail- 
roads because it permits closing loop- 
holes whereby a large number of truck- 
ers have been able to operate as private 
and not common carriers and by so doing 
escape being regulated. 

The net effect of the action of Con- 
gress in extending a helping hand to the 
railroads has been to bolster the morale 
and the hope of thousands of good Amer- 
icans who have made railroading their 
career and who are on the threshold of 
seeing their years of service wasted as 
the recurring periods of unemployment 
have forced them to seek employment 
elsewhere at a time when such a possi- 
bility becomes increasingly remote. 

While railroad management and em- 
ployees are grateful for the legislative 
relief granted by the 85th Congress, the 
problems of the railroad industry are far 
from being solved. Being quite frank, 
the action taken by the 85th Congress 
only scratches the surface. 

In addition to congressional action, 
Management and labor have equal re- 
sponsibilities in the teamwork that is 
necessary in making certain that the 
railroads are a healthy segment of the 
Nation's economy. 

For the benefit of those who may ex- 
pect that the recent action by Congress 
will perform miracles for the railroad in- 
dustry, causing if to recover overnight 
from its present depressed condition, 
such a result is not possible. It will take 
many months before any real benefits 
are derived. Meanwhile, we all live in 
hope that the upswing in the Nation's 
business will continue and that carload- 
ings will increase to the point that many 
unemployed railroaders may be recalled 
to work. 

Mr. Speaker, having been for years an 
advocate in seeking legislative relief by 
Congress as a means of banishing unem- 
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ployment in the railroad industry, it is 
encouraging to receive many letters from 
railroad management and employees 
commending me for my efforts. 

Vice President P. F. Osborn, of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., wrote 
me as follows: 

We of the industry have felt that we 
lacked friends in high places and I am glad 
to see someone of your caliber coming to our 
defense. 


Similar sentiments are expressed in 
the following letter from President 
James M. Symes, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.: 

THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co,, 

OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
August 11, 1958. 
Hon, JAMES VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Recalling 
our conversation when I visited you in 
Washington a few weeks ago, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for your effective 
assistance in connection with legislation of 
vital importance to the rallroad industry. 

This has indeed been an important year 
for our industry. The repeal of the wartime 
excise tax on freight transportation as well 
as the enactment of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 are most significant steps in the di- 
rection of restoring fair and sound condi- 
tions in the transportation industry. 

To my own expressions of appreciation tor 
your cooperation in this effort should be 
added the gratitude of our stockholders, our 
employees, our patrons, and the public gen- 
erally, whose interest will be substantially 
served by this recent legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. SYMES. 


In conclusion, on behalf of the large 
railroad population in my congressional 
district, I wish to express appreciation 
to the membership of the 85th Congress 
for the consideration given to the prob- 
lems of the railroad industry. 

The attitude of the average railroad 
employee is summed up briefly in a con- 
versation I had with a railroad employee 
ARA my home town of Altoona, Pa., who 
said; 

The action by Congress in an effort to re- 
lieve the railroads of some of their head- 
aches has given me and many of my fellow 
workers renewed faith in Congress and in 
our form of Government. 


Secretary Benson’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
following fine statement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson appeared in This 
Week magazine on August 17, 1958, and 
speaks for itself: 

Don't Ler Usporutaniry Scare You 
(By Ezra Taft Benson, United States Secre- 

tary of Agriculture, as told to Charles D. 

Rice) 

WasHINGTON.—You may remember the 
Classic cartoon in the New Yorker magazine 
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that showed a farmer and his son saying to 
the farm wife: “We may be a little late to- 
night, Emily, We're hanging Ezra Taft Ben- 
son in effigy.” I recall it as one of the few 
really amusing barbs I have received in my 
stormy career as Secretary of Agriculture. 
This job traditionally is controversial, and a 
sense of humor is essential for the incum- 
bent. 

Happily for me, our opponents have been 
rather quiet in recent months. It's been a 
welcome change—brought about largely by 
rising farm income. 

But I had hardly sat down at my desk in 
1953 when the fireworks started. Complaints 
flooded in from every quarter. Even Con- 
gressmen within my own party urged me to 
resign. Hot letters from the Farm Belt piled 
up at an appalling rate. All this, mind you, 
because of problems of farmers carried over 
from the past administration—about which 
I had not had time to get at the real solution, 


WHO WANTS TO BE WHIPPED? 


People have often asked me how it felt to 
be a target, so to speak. Was it frightening, 
could I sleep at night? What about the time 
in South Dakota when they threw eggs at 
me? Curiously enough, it has not been as 
bad as one might guess. Of course, no man 
in his right mind wants to be publicly flayed, 
8 of how strong his convictions may 


a8 as T look back on the past few years 
I must say that my job has been no more 
unnerving than I expected it would be when 
the President appointed me. 

My program, to state it In the simplest 
possible terms, is to widen profitable markets 
and give farmers greater freedom. Reason- 
able price supports are of value to farmers 
in orderly marketing. 

Some lowering of wartime incentive price 
supports was inevitable in the program, so 
I knew I was heading into a storm from the 
first—my eyes were wide open. The reason 
I stuck to the course was threefold: 

1, I feared that the constant building up 
of Government surpluses could end only in 
distaster, and I preferred to be accused of 
being unsympathetic at the start rather 
than being called a bungler in the end. 

2. More important—I was convinced that 
Americans can face facts; that if a problem 
must be solved the hard way, Americans will 
sooner or later choose the hard way and 
success, rather than the soft way and failure, 
Today I'm surer than ever. 

3, Most important of all, I knew that 
farmers want to be free to produce, to mar- 
ket, to compete and, to whatever extent 
possible, be free from Government regula- 
tion and control. 

But there was certainly a lot of abuse in 
the beginning. Of course, I was possibly 
better prepared for abuse than the average 
man because of my faith in prayer and my 
religious training. That may seem a strange 
statement until you know that I served 2 
years as a young missionary of the Mormon 
Church in northern England. An important 
part of my work was pre: in the min- 
ing and factory district, and I can testify 
that a British mineworker fresh from the 
pub can out heckle anyone else in the world. 

In general, I think I can say that constant 
opposition hasn't bothered me too much, 
except at one point. That was when I came 
into office early in 1953. I made my first 
policy speech in St. Paul, and somehow 
everything went wrong. Certain parts of 
the speech were misinterpreted or actually 
misquoted. Headline flared up to the effect 
that Benson “would do nothing until dis- 
aster struck.” Some of the newspapers had 
fun with an even greater inaccuracy—that I 
was against price support except in the case 
of undue disaster. They wanted to know 
what a due disaster might be, 
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ALL ALONE IN WASHINGTON 


When I returned to Washington after the 
speech. I admit I was feeling pretty low. 
Farm prices were going down and Govern- 
Ment surpluses were going up because of 
previous administration programs and poli- 
cles. I was being attacked almost dally in 
Congress by political demagogues. News- 
men and other “insiders” were making bets 
as to just when I'd be forced to resign. And 
on top of this, I was working literally 15 
to 18 hours a day to reorganize the Depart- 
ment and do my regular chores. 

But I think the worst of it was having to 
come home Inte each night to an empty 
apartment. My family was still out west, 
because we didn't want to take the children 
out of school before June, and also because 
my wife had the task of selling our house 
so that we could buy one in Washington. 

We are a particularly close-knit family, 
and I am not being sentimental when I say 
that my wife and children have been truly 
a great support. So those days in the apart- 
Ment were extremely lonesome ones for me. 

I phoned my wife frequently, and she did 
her best to keep my spirits up. You must'nt 
worry,” she'd say. “The President is still 
behind you, isn’t he?” “I hope so,” I said. 
“But after al, even a President reads the 
newspapers.“ 

I was not joking either. I felt anxious as 
to just what the President thought about 
the St. Paul speech. Presently he called me 
to the White House, and I was greatly re- 
lieved when he told me he thought every- 
thing I'd said was right. “However,” he 
chuckled, Im not sure you should have 
Bald it quite so soon.” 

That meeting raised my spirits enor- 
mously, and I think I can say that since 
then I have not been greatly troubled by 
Political attacks and demands that I resign. 
I have had some trying moments, of course. 
I shall certainly remember the day when 21 
Republican Congressmen filed into my office 
to ask, quite sincerely, if I'd put price sup- 
ports under live hogs. It is not an easy task 
to face 21 Congressmen and say No.“ (And 
I'm very thankful that the recent livestock 
price situation has indicated that prices 
paoia rally without Government interven- 

n.) 

As recently as last January, two Congress- 
men called on me, also sincerely, to say that 
there had been a-caucus on the Hill, and 
they had been delegated as a committee of 
two to ask that I consider resigning. I 
Promised that I would consider it. And I 
did, And I stayed. 

Do not think that I haven't spoken to the 
President about resigning. But I am happy 
to say that the President has always stood 
firmly behind me and my policies. And on 
One occasion he said something that I shall 
Always treasure, even though I realize it 
Probably was no more than a warm gesture. 
He told me, “Ezra, if you quit. I quit too.” 

I think most people feel my sorest trial 
must have been the time they threw eggs 
at me in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Strangely 
enough, it was not a trial to me at all. The 
eggs didn’t come close to me and were ap- 
Parently thrown by what one might call 
Pool-hall farmers (persons who spend more 
time loafing about town than they do on 
the farm). 

ONLY BETH dor MAD 


Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
telephoned me after the egg incident to say 
that his active interest in politics was a di- 
rect result of a similar act when someone 
threw a tomato at Wendell Willkie. That 
Sort of abuse always rallies fair-minded peo- 
Ple to your cause. 

So actually, I found myself in debt to the 
egg throwers, because there had been a denl- 
nite nir of hostility in the audience at the 
Start of things, but the final response, both 
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from personal talks and from mail, was 
much warmer than I could have hoped for, 
In fact, the only person who felt bitter 
about the Incident was my youngest daugh- 
ter, Beth, who complained that it was not 
fair to throw eggs at her father. 

On the whole, I feel that our program has 
weathered the storm pretty well, and that 
the storm is abating. But Ill admit that 
I still get long-distance calls from radicals 
who consign me to everlasting flames, 

But more seriously, I have not been un- 
happy with my lot as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In spite of the rough spots, it has 
been deeply exciting to watch our farm 
economy struggle through to its present im- 
proved situation. We're not out of the 
woods yet, but we're making progress. 

In 1953, everybody was asking whether 
Ezra Taft Benson could make a_ realistic 
farm program work. But the real question 
was whether the American farmers could 
accept a realistic program and make it work. 

There is increasing evidence that they 
will, And it is just one more proof that 
American citizens will always be willing to 
face up squarely to problems in the end. 
That is our strength. 


Gypping the Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wonder if the people of Delaware really 
know how much money their Senator 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS saves for them with his 
everyday bulldog activities. 

I submit an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch which shows the 
great services which Senator WILLIAMS 
has performed for this country and the 
citizens of Delaware: 

GYPPING THE EMPLOYEE 

Senator Jon J. WII Laus has performed 
many public services in his nearly 12 years 
in Congress but none, so we believe, greater 
than in digging out the facts about the 
number of employers who are defaulting in 
the payment of social security and with- 
holding taxes to the Federal Government, 

The Delaware Republican, who is his par- 
ty's highest ranking member on the Senate 
Finance Committee, has just made public a 
report which shows that on January 1, a 
record high of $300,678,000 in employment 
taxes—withholding and social security 
taxes—was in default. 

What this means is that almost a third of 
B billion dollars had been paid in by em- 
ployees to their employers for Uncle Sam, 
but that the employers kept the money in 
their own pockets, In response to Senator 
Witiams' prodding, Acting Revenue Com- 
missioner O. Gordon Delk estimated that if 
the defaulting continues at its present rate 
the shortage in payments to the Federal 
Treasury could skyrocket to $500 million by 
December 30. 

Shocking as these total figures are, it is 
even more distressing to learn that during 
1957 the defaults were caused by 377,253 
employers widely distributed over the coun- 
try in business and industry. They with- 
held the taxes and then falled to turn them 
in. They gypped their employees and then 
held out on their Government. 

It wil give many citizens a feeling of 
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outrage that such s condition can exist on 
so large a scale. Yet 1957 was just the 
worst year so far, The preceding year, 1956, 
was a bad one, too. For in that year 356,748 
employers failed to turn in $279,183,000 in 
employment taxes which they had kept out 
of the pay checks of their employees. 

That is not all of this bleak story in mana- 
gerial morals. According to the report which 
Senator WitiaMs obtained and made public, 
the Internal Revenue Service has decided 
that an additional $140 million in withheld 
taxes was uncollectible and so has written 
it off. This was said to be. the 
amount ot social security delinquencies ever 
written off by the Federal Government. 

Meantime, delinquencies in the payment 
of personal Federal income taxes dropped 7 
percent from 1956 to 1957. This suggests 
that the stiff campaign of prosecution for 
personal income-tax evasion has paid divi- 
dends and that a similar campaign against 
employers who default on withholding taxes 
also is in order, 

Social security is the legal as well as the 
economic right of the American citizen. If 
the Government is lax in collecting the con- 
tributions of the worker, then the Govern- 
ment too fails the citizen. 

Now that Senator Wruutams has done the 
wholesome thing of making this lamentable 
situation public, surely all officials in Wash- 
ington, from the President down, will join 
in correcting it. The Department of Justice 
ought to prosecute all offending employers 
to the full extent of the law. 

Why have we heard so little about this 
low-level defrauding? 


The South’s Story Must Be Told 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had many requests to place in the RÈC- 
orp the article written by the Honorable 
Garland B. Porter and entitled “The 
South’s Story Must Be Told.” This 
article has aroused much interest over 
the Nation, arid it is one that every per- 
son should be interested in reading. 
The article is as follows: 

Tue Sovurn’s Srory Musr Be Toro 
(By Garland B. Porter) 

In our issue of September 1957, we ran an 
editorial titled “Let the Advertising Begin,” 
referring to the advertising campaign that 
the State of Georgia had prepared in an 
effort to let the rest of the Nation know 
some of the truth about the South, in reply 
to the adverse press that this region has 
received these last few years. The calumny 
being heaped upon the South by many news- 
papers and periodicals from the outside be- 
gan to flow in increasing volume as the 
South reacted against the Supreme Court 
edict of May 17, 1954, that Negro children 
must be taken into white schools. 

Our editorial was read by alert Walter C. 
Johnson, one of the best-known publishers 
produced in the South this last half century, 
and who held every job at the hands of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers Association 
since its inception in * including its 
presidency. Mr. Johnson sent us some ma- 
terial that dates back to his period of presi- 
dent of SNPA. 1925-26, explaining the cam- 
paign to tell the story of the South by the 
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newspaper publisher; 93 newspapers in 10 
Southern States underwrote the $150,000 
campaign, which appeared in the Detroit 
Free Press, Advertising & Selling Fortnight- 
ly, Printer's Ink Weekly, Sales Management, 
Editor & Publisher, and the Fourth Estate, 

That campaign was at a time when the 
Nation was entering the era of industrial ex- 
pansion, the pattern of which was expressed 
in the report of the publishers as furnished 
by Mr. Johnson: “The next 5 years is the 
critical period. The owners of billions of 
capital in the North and East are today de- 
ciding where they will make their invest- 
ments. Every consideration of wise 
forethought and of business sagacity de- 
mands that this great dual campaign of 
selling the South to the South and selling 
the South to the Nation should proceed 
without delay systematically, intelligently, 
and enthusiastically.” 

The campaign created great interest, fo- 
cused thinking on regional expansion, and 
brought the manifest advantages of the 
South to the attention of industrialists who, 
looking ahead, could see that they must 
build plants nearer to the wide markets of 
the Nation to meet the challenge of future 
distribution and selling. It contributed 
greatly to the development of industry in 
the Southland. But the eloquent aspect of 
the campaign was this, that the publishers 
of the South were possessed of the leadership 
and the faith in their region to lay their 
money on the line and to use their own ve- 
hicle of action—adyertising—to do the job. 
What's happened to the publishers of the 
South—has a vast shyness fallen upon them? 
Have they been cowed by the avalanche of 

abuse, distortion, and castigation that many 
outside publishers have launched upon their 
region? 

Today when the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the outside go to great pains and ex- 
pense to print feature stories that distort 
the South’s regard for law and order, regard 
for welfare and rights of the Negro, educa- 
tion of the Negro, and discrimination against 
minority groups generally, what do southern 
publishers do to counteract the damage and 
to set the record straight? Many of them 
seemingly side with the self-serving critics 
by their silence, and some even admit 
enough of the distorted facts as to endorse 
the rest. 

WHERE ARE THOSE VOICES? 


Where are those eloquent voices of a gen- 
eration, and more, ago who stood up and 
defended the region against political attack 
in the guise of hypocritical virtues? We 
have a few scattered about the southern 
landscape today, but the voices that would 
stem this tide of calumny are too few or 
not united enough. There is either shyness 
or dumbness in the ranks, and it might be 
the latter is fathered as much by ignorance 
as by fear. Can it be that men of supposed 
knowledge of history and the law can see 
in the biased verdict of May 17, 1954, at the 
level of the Supreme Court, any reverence 
of the law and precedent? _ 

Can it be that they are content to run 
thelr affairs from day to day without going 
to the trouble to dig up facts to dignify their 
people and protect their region against the 
distortions and half-truths that even some of 
their own writers sell to the outside editors 
who pander to the element of the Nation 
that takes a vile and gleeful interest in read- 
ing propaganda against one of the original 
segments of the Nation and without whose 
efforts and sacrifices long ago there would 
have been no nation? 

How many of these sons of our Nation 
have taken the trouble to read and study 
the Constitution, how it came into being, 
why it was written as it was; how many of 
them ever read and studied Plessy v. Fergu- 
son (which they probably refer to in an 
offhanded manner), have read and studied 
Cumming v. Richmond County Board of 
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Education, Gong Lum v. Rice? How many of 
them who have copied the half-truth propa- 
gandists in deferring to John Marshall Har- 
lan’s famous dissent to Plessy v. Ferguson 
without having taken the trouble to read it? 
And if they read it carefully, did they later 
read this same jurist's masterpiece known 
as Cumming v. Richmond County Board of 
Education, which confirmed the pattern of 
thought regarding the right of the State to 
maintain separate schools for Negroes and 
white children? 

Unless these fundamental documents have 
been studied at first hand and have been 
digested as to spirit and message and funda- 
mental law, I submit that no editor, in or 
out of the South, has any fundamental right 
to level scorn and calumny against the South 
and the manner in which our people live 
and abide by the law. 

The South is not just some foreign coun- 
try which northern editors can abuse with- 
out injury to their own native land. In 
this age when billions are being given away 
to “underdeveloped” peoples around the 
globe, why is it that these outside editors 
continue to take potshots at the South 
which has always lived by the Constitution 
since the day it was written by one of her 
greatest sons? Are these editors so bereft 
of vision that they can't understand the 
need of the free peoples of the world to 
stand together which implies even more 
need that the people of our native land 
should so stand? If they don't know this, 
why don't the editors of the South stage 
such an answer to the suicidal and illogical 
propaganda that they can't help but see? 

And in doing so, they might let this 
Nation known more about that phrase being 
tossed about so carelessly nowadays: “the 
law of the land.” The law of the land is not 
what the Supreme Court says it is. How- 
ever, if soon the abusers of the South, under 
the spur of politics, don’t distinguish be- 
tween that phrase and their own baiting of 
the South, the law of the land will be no 
more, The Supreme Court was designed to 
help in interpreting new laws, not to make 
them. Through long custom it has learned 
to throw some out; but we repeat, it can't 
make them. When it does, it usurps power. 

Only the Constitution itself is the law 
of the land. 

There never has been a nation so given to 
playing the game of follow the leader as ours. 
This is made easy by the development of the 
mediums of mass communication, and by the 
relative youth of our Nation as such. Our 
heritage has been one of freedom and free- 
dom of speech. Anyone with something to 
say has that right in this free land. Fads are 
quickly started and easily spread. Our news- 
men, ever alert for the latest story and all 

to pounce upon the next move, just 
simply bat the ball to the four corners, Wit- 
ness Elvis Presley and Frank Sinatra, neither 
of whom with the slightest melodious timbre 
in his voice, who are built into great singers. 
Synthetic news supplies the need for head- 
lines when there is a void of real news. 

So our editors and their readers, accus- 
tomed to world-shaking events and headlines, 
insist on that sort of heady diet. When big 
war news dies out, most anything that re- 
sembles a thrill can shatter the silence. Not 
since reconstruction days has this Nation 
fully forgotten how to belabor the South, and 
when the Supreme Court came out with its 
outrageous verdict of gulity against the South 
in May 1954, that slumbering hunger for the 
sensational grabbed it and ran. 

Every lawyer and every judge knows the 
fundamental process of law separating law- 
making from law-applying. How could this 
Nation welcome the verdict that white chil- 
dren must accept Negro children into their 
schools if such was not welcome to both 
parties? Because the Nation has been al- 
lowed to look upon the South as some alien 
land where white folks steal the rights of 
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Negroes. This sectional miasma allows the 
Nation to remain blind to the real issue— 
constitutional government. A combination, 
of ignorance or prejudice against the South 
sustains the outside press in its career of 
fanning animosities between the great seg- 
ments of our country. 

It is easy to say the other fellow Is igno- 
Tant; that’s what the outside editors say 
about us. A close study of the documents 
mentioned above should be answer enough. 
My contention that the sacrosanct editors 
have not relied on the record itself is borne 
out by an editorial that ran in one of the 
Nation's greatest newspapers a few days 
after the May 17, 1954, edict was proclaimed 
by the Supreme Court. This editorial was 
captioned “Justice Harlan Concurs,” and de- 
veloped the false premise that Harlan, who 
had dissented from the Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision of 1806, would have concurred in 
that biased and unconstitutional essay on 
sociology heralded as a Court decision in 
1954. It was obvious that the editors who 
wrote and ran that editorial had not studied 
the Cumming v. Richmond County Board 
of Education decision written by Harlan for 
the Supreme Court in 1899, in which he 
outlined clearly and eloquently the right of 
the States to regulate and control educa- 
tion—and it grew out of a Negro school 
case in Georgia. Harlan would have dis- 
sented from the edict of May 17, 1954. 

I contend that there is too much igno- 
rance of history and the law rampant at 
the editorial level of the Nation. One of 
the great needs of our times Is for the South 
to present facts of our laws and our cus- 
toms and our Constitution to the Nation. 

Another is that the various factions and 
so-called minorities forget their self-serv- 
ing identities and become citizens of the 
Nation. It is a puzzling fact that many 
Jewish organizations and Jewish-controlled 
segments of the mediums of communication, 
is siding with the NAACP in this vilifica- 
tion of the South. I asked one of my Jewish 
friends in New York why this is so. He 
answered: ‘You've never been a member of 
an outcast race.” There he hit upon one 
of the dangerous half-truths. 

The Jews are not an outcast race; they 
-have no business in history or in common 
sense making common cause with the Ne- 
groes against the South. The Jews have not 
Just been important but eminent contribu- 
tors to civilization and to world culture. 
There has not been in this Nation any more 
prejudice against Jews than against practi- 
cally every other so-called minority. The 
Trish have been the butt of ridicule and at 
one time blas. And likewise German immi- 
grants, and Swedish, and Scotch, and almost 
all others. Have any of these segments laid 
down and howled as the Negroes of the 
NAACP brand are howling? 

My ancestors lived in the mountains of 
North Carolina. Hillbilly country, guitar- 
picking and feuding by inheritance. But 
they were Americans, having helped found 
and shape the Nation. The hillbillles are 
held up to ridicule and even to scorn in pub- 
lie and in private—on radio and television 
they are given their answer in laughter and 
in music. Who ever heard of a National 
Association for the Advancement of Hill- 
billfes? The hillblilies are too sane and their 
sense of humor and their good sense are too 
sturdy for such foolishness. 

WHO IS PREJUDICED? 

But speaking of prejudice, is there any 
greater prejudice rampant in this Nation at 
this moment than that against the South? 
It is so vicious and it is so pointed that poli- 
ticlans stand up in the Congress and In our 
national political conventions and spout the 
most insulting scorn at our heads. It is an 
open and infamous secret in these United 
States which we helped fashion that no man 
from the South could be elected President. 
Is that bias? Much concern is expressed by 
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both major political parties as to whom the 
Negroes will accept—what deference is made 
to whom the South will prefer? Is that 
bias? 

The sacrosanct do-gooders say that we 
deny voting rights to the Negroes—what are 
they denying to the South as a region? 
There are some 17 million Negroes in all the 
Nation, There sre some 40 million white 
people in the South. Where sleeps democ- 
racy that our great editors defend so piously? 
In fact, what is democracy? Is it the rule 
of the people or is it the whim of nine men 
who by pious edict misshape the processes of 
law and order in this, the greatest land of 
freedom under the warmth of the sun? Sup- 
pose 5 of 9 othér men were to come in and 
read Cumming v. Riek mond County Board 
Education and Gong Lum v. Rice, then 
read carefully the 9th and 10th amendments 
to the Constitution and were to realize that 
the States have control of the education of 
thelr youth—what would be the law of 
the land? 

It is to be expected that Federal judges will 
follow along the radical direction that the 
Supreme Court pointed in its shameful abuse 
of power on May 17, 1954. What does that 
prove? It proves simply that judges are 
trained in the process of following prece- 
dent; something which didn’t mean a thing 
to the Court that day when it allowed Earl 
Warren, whose judicial qualifications for 
Chief Justice of that Court were practically 
nil, to hand down a decision making a mock- 
ery of precedent and constitutional law. If 
we depend on Federal judges to reverse the 
Supreme Court's biased verdict, we will de- 
pend in vain. Most judges are trained to 
abide by the decision of the Court above. 
Nor could law and order proceed in any 
other way. 

Because there is too much prejudice in 
the Nation, at the level of its press and 
Other media of communication, ever to ex- 
pect them to correct their misconceptions of 
legal process and social customs, there re- 
Mains the duty that the South unite in cor- 
Tecting the miasma before it is too late. 
They tell us that we must coddle the Negro 
because two-thirds of the peoples of the 
world are colored, It also is a fact that 
most of the world’s peoples are non-Chris- 
tian. Must we become non-Christian to 
Play their game? If we have the right to 
send Christian missionaries about the 
World, isn’t it rightful that we live in our 
Own social traditions as we please? Since 
when has the American ideal sunk so low as 
to have some alien doctrines forced upon us? 
The hypocrites and political self-servers 
have gone far enough. 

The South always has been the bulwark of 
Constitutional government. The foreign 
elements that have forced their way through 
all kinds of pressure into our land, as if 
these United States were the sociological 
Preserves of the worki, have never chosen to 
come South, The present craze of dividing 
our wealth with all the backward peoples of 
the world, granting them quotas to stake 
Claims where we have carved a nation from 
a wilderness, supinely letting their philos- 
ophies of world socialism stupefy our own 
Customs and laws—these radical, liberal 
dangers can and will destroy this Nation. 
The leveling poison of communistic thought 
already has seeped into our national think- 
ing so that it is almost impossible to get a 
hearing for the traditional American philos- 
Ophies. The Constitution itself is held in 
scorn by some of the modern authority cited 
by the Warren Court as ample support of 
its May 17, 1954, edict. 

If the South, through its publishers and 
through advertising that will have to be 
Paid for by southern patriotic States and 
organizations, does not save the Nation from 
this leftwing trend, it already is too late. 
The Nation that we helped to build, that 
Was the hope of free men and the property 
Of the free men and women who created it, 
Can be saved only by uniting our regions, 
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As a starter, I suggest that the northern 
editors before they print any more of those 
South-bating distortions, ask themselves 
this question: which is more important, my 
patriotism or the acclaim of some ill-in- 
formed readers who might exult in this 
story? 


* 


Piano and the Stool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, once again it has become neces- 
sary for us to raise the national debt 
limit, Each time the debt limit is raised 
we increase the money supply, thus mak- 
ing it possible for labor leaders with in- 
ordinate power to validate unreasonable 
and impossible wage demands. 

Henry Hazlitt, in the July 28 issue of 
Newsweek, presents this problem clearly. 
In describing our present situation, he 
said: 

A famous European clown used to have 
an act in which he would try to play a grand 
piano but find himself persistently thwarted 
because the stool was always in the wrong 
place. Whereupon he would try futilely to 
push the piano around to adjust it exactly 
to the stool. This is the Keynesian prescrip- 


~ tion. This is how we are trying to cure the 


present recession. We have legally made the 
unions so powerful that they can dictate 
their terms to the Nation. Instead of, say, 
some 10 percent of the workers adjusting 
their excessive wage rates to the realities in 
their own industries, 170 million people are 
being forced to pay higher prices for every- 
thing in an effort to adjust the whole econ- 
omy to the demands of the Reuthers and 
McDonalds. Meanwhile, most of our poli- 
ticians remain studiously ignorant of the real 
situation. 


Mr. Hazlitt’s penetrating analysis of 
the problem of inflation is important to 
each of us. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
I include the column entitled “Piano and 
the Stool” by Henry Hazlitt, which ap- 
peared in the July 28 issue of Newsweek. 

PIANO AND THE STOOL 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

In 1936, Prof. Jacob Viner, reviewing John 
Maynard Keynes’ new book The General 
‘Theory of Employment, Interest, and Money, 
ventured a prediction that has proved, at 
least in part, remarkably prophetic: < 

„Keynes reasoning,” he wrote, “points ob- 
viously to the superiority of inflationary rem- 
edies for unemployment over money-wage 
reductions. In a world organized in accord- 
ance with Keynes’ specifications there would 
be a constant race between the printing press 
and the business agents of the trade unions, 
with the problem of unemployment largely 
solved if the printing press could maintain 
a constant lead and if only volume of em- 
ployment, irrespective of quality, is consid- 
ered important.” 

There may be some doubt whether the 
problem of unemployment has been largely 
solved. But we have certainly been trying 
to solve it since 1936 in accordance with 
Keynes’ specifications, and we have certainly 
embarked upon a race between the printing 
press and the trade unions. 

Take the current recession, There has 
been some recovery from the bottom. Mod- 
erate increases have occurred in industrial 
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production, retall sales, housing starts, the 
factory workweek, and total employment. 
Particularly striking has been the mainte- 
nance of personal income, the rise of farm 
income, and the continued high level of 
consumer spending. 

PLANNED INFLATION 


But it is precisely the maintenance of high 
Personal monetary income, in a period of 
smaller output, that points to the existence 
of inflation. With the index of industrial 
production down about 10 percent from a 
year ago, wholesale prices have risen and the 
Consumer Price Index for this May was 3.3 
percent higher than in May of 1957. The 
development that has caused most o 
in some quarters—the recent rise of the stock 
market to new high levels for 1958—finds a 
more plausible explanation in the fear of 
further dollar erosion than in the trend of 
corporate earnings. < 

The 1958 inflation, like all inflation, is not 
the result of some inescapable plague, It is 
the deliberate creation of governmental pol- 
icy. Part of this is the approval by Congress 
of inflationary spending programs, to be paid 
for by a deficit expected to reach $10 billion 
to $12 billion in the current fiscal year. Part 
of it is the result of Federal Reserve policies 
reducing bank reserve requirements and forc- 
ing interest rates once more down to ultra- 
low levels (with Treasury bills yielding less 
than 1 percent). These policies have been 
reflected in an increase in total bank deposits 
and currency of $10 billion between April this 
year and a year ago. 

WE ADJUST TO REUTHER - 

But has all this inflation worked? Has 
it, in fact, cured unemployment? True. 
the official estimate of employment was 920,- 
000 higher in June than in May. Yet be- 
cause of the flood of new graduates l 
for jobs, the estimate of unemployment rose 
to 5.4 million, a 17-year high. This unem- 
ployment is still largely concentrated in such 
industries as automobiles and steel, with 
the steel industry still operating below 60 
percent of capacity. American automobiles 
and steel are being priced out of a full- 
capacity market by high prices caused by 
excessive production costs. Yet instead of 
any move to lower wage rates to adjust to 
reduce demand, the powerful nationwide 
unions in these industries have been forcing 
wage rates to new high levels. 

A famous European clown used to have an 
act in which he would try to play a grand 
piano but find himself persistently thwarted 
because the stool was always in the 
place. Whereupon he would try futilely to 
push the piano around to adjust it exactly 
to the stool. This is the Keynesian pre- 
scription. This is how we are trying to cure 
the present recession, We have legally made 
the unions so powerful that they can dic- 
tate their terms to the Nation. Instead of, 
say, some 10 percent of the workers adjust- 
ing their excessive wage rates to the realities 
in their own industries, 170 million people 
are being forced to pay higher prices for 
everything in an effort to adjust the whole 
economy to the demands of the Reuthers 
and McDonalds. Meanwhile most of our 
politiclans remain studiously ignorant of 
the real situation, 


Report on Soviet Vivisectionists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Thomas R, Henry, 
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entitled “Report on Soviet Vivisection- 
ists”, which appeared in the Washington 
Star is a new low in human sadism and 
barbarity. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
this brutality to unoffending animals ac- 
complish any useful purpose. It does 
prove, however, that by nerve cutting 
and other surgery the brain can be tam- 
pered with and made practically useless, 
and that humans, as well as dogs and 
cats, can be turned into robots or vege- 
tables. 

What an agreeable future to look for- 
ward to. Is this the penultimate of 
Soviet science? 

Maybe we had better be destroyed by 
science, utterly and completely, rather 
than exist under such conditions, 

Indeed we had better remember the 
words in the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew: 

And fear not them that kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul, but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both soul and 
body in hell. 

REPORT ON SOVIET VivIsecTIONISTS 
(By Thomas R. Henry) 

Russian physiologists are experimenting 
with a weird state of death in life. y 

They are severing surgically the nerve 
pathways of sight, hearing, smell, and right- 
side-upness in puppies and cats. Thus a 
condition is created in which the animals 
are completely isolated. They stay in the 
world of the living but are not of it. 

‘The experiments are described by Drs. B. M. 
Kosovsky and E. N. Kosmarskaya of the de- 
partment of brain development of the Soviet 
Academy of Medical Science in the Russian 
Bulletin of Biology and Medicine. 

The two kinds of animals react quite dif- 
ferently. The puppies somehow adjust ac- 
tively to their empty world. The cats go into 
a deep sleep from which it is very difficult to 
arouse them and which continues until they 
die. Previous similar experiments with adult 
dogs are cited, however, in which the reac- 
tion was the same as with the cats, so age 
and the stage of brain development may be 
a deciding factor. 

ADULT DOG TESTED 

Klosovsky and Kosmarskaya, however, per- 
formed the operation on one adult dog and 
found that it behaved much like the puppies, 
In the dog, the physiologists report, “there 
was noted an alteration of periods of vary- 
ing duration of being asleep and awake. The 
total duration of daytime sleep varied within 
wide limits and did not differ from the sleep 
of normal adult dogs. 

During the time it was awake, which could 
exceed 5 hours in a day, the dog walked a lot, 


stood on its hind paws, and climbed out of , 


its enclosure over low walls. When walking 
in a room with a large amount of furniture 
it stumbled over all the objects it encoun- 
tered. Finding Itself between things or in 
a corner, it always left the spot by moving 
backwards. 

_ “On the first day after the operation it 
was observed that the animal had lost the 
feeling for the position of its body in space. 
We attempted to place it in the free area of 
the enclosure where it did not touch any- 
thing. It jumped high in the alr with its 
paws placed wide apart, landing hard with 
its whole body. On the floor it threw out 
its paws wide and stretched with them until 
it encountered some object, after which it 
quieted down. If the object was moved away 
the jump and all the phenomena following 
it were repeated again. All this was accom- 
panied by pronounced panting by the animal 
which lay with mouth open and tongue pro- 
truding. 
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“On the second day it was already stand- 
ing on half twisted, widely separated paws, 
but it did not walk. It was able to stand 
without touching anythin On the third 
day it began to walk about in the enclosure. 

“It was already eating independently the 
day after the operation. The correct slope 
of its head into the feeding trough was hin- 
dered by strong, sweeping movements from 
side to side. 

“On the second day it found the trough 
in the enclosure by itself and was taking 
meat just as it had done previous to the 
operation, It found the trough by itself and 
ate the food which had been left overnight. 
Its taste was fully preserved after the oper- 
ation since it always selected the meat from 
the trough and only after that did it eat the 
bread. It gnawed bones willingly, holding 
them down with its paws. There was at times 
an aggressive action toward puppies which 
approached its trough, It did not lose weight 
but even incfeased it considerably. 

“The behavior of the adult cats was the 
complete opposite. For 5 to 7 days after the 
operation they did not try to get up on their 
paws, but rather crept from place to place. 
They crawled about until they touched some 
object beside which they rapidly fell asleep. 
The sleep was extremely deep and was dis- 
turbed with difficulty by shaking the walls 
of the cage. The time awake did not exceed 
1 or 2 minutes, 

“Loss of feeling for the position of the 
body in space, however, was accompanied 
by the same phenomena which was observed 
in the dog the day following the operation. 
Jumping into the air, however, was accom- 
panied by a marked aggressive reaction. 
They howled loudly, bared their claws and 
hissed. Subsequently they did not show an 
inclination to touch some object and could 
sleep peacefully in a free space. 

“With a single exception they did not eat 
independently and it was necessary to feed 
them artificially. The cat which ate inde- 
pendently a week after the operation kept 
its weight for the entire 69 days of its life 
after exclusion of the senses. 
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“The cats never woke up by themselves 
in order to eat, even if they had not been 
fed for 2 days. It was characteristic that 
during a strong irritation which was un- 
pleasant for them the adult cats never 
localized the irritation. A cat would hiss 
furiously, show its teeth, bare its claws, and 
beat its tall but never made any attempt to 
crawl away from the site of the irritation. 
There was a loss of any feeling for clean- 
liness which lasted for 2 or 3 weeks. Dur- 
ing this time the animals did not wash 
themselves, did not lick their coats and did 
not crawl away from a wet place.” 

The difference between cats and dogs de- 
prived of their senses, the experimenters 
believe, may be due to the evolutionary his- 
tory of the two species. 

In the United States there have been vari- 
ous experiments with human beings on the 
results of complete sensory deprivation but 
this has been achieved by such devices as 
lightless and soundless rooms. 


Defeatism Has No Place in Nuclear War 
Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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am including an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Nashville Tennes- 
sean on August 15, 1958. 

All of us have been greatly perturbed 
by the recent report that independent 
agencies under the direction of the De- 
partment of Defense are making studies 
on a possible surrender in event of an 
all-out nuclear attack. The following 
editorial concerning this report will in- 
terest all Members of Congress and I 
commend it to your reading: 

Dereatism Has No Prace IN Nuciear Wan 
STUDIES 


No man has been more emphatic about 
the futility of muclear war than President 
Eisenhower, who said in his United Nations 
speech that aggression must be checked be- 
fore it gathered sufficient momentum to 
destroy us r and defender. 

But no good soldier, or citizen either, em- 
braces morale- breaking speculation on sur- 
render even before there is a clash of 
strength. This being true, it is easy to un- 
derstand the President's reported anger over 
charges that the question of whether the 
United States should surrender in an all-out 
nuclear attack is being studied by inde- 
pendent agencies under Defense Department 
direction. 

In all haste, the Defense Department has 
told the President and Republican Senators 
that there is no thought or plan for sur- 
render and the studies are only theoretical.” 
This is but a partial denial of the allega- 
tions by Gen. Thomas Phillips, retired, mtii- 
tary analyst for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
The expert further said that scientists are 
proceeding on the assumption that Russia 
has achieved, or is rapidly gaining, inter- 
continental military superiority with mis- 
siles, and there has been no official denial 
of this. . 

For our part, we hope and are inclined to 
believe that the Defense Department actually 
has no defeatist attitude in making a neces- 
sary study on the destructive possibilities of 
nuclear attack. Mr. John B. Macauley, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense, has made 
a trip to the Senate to explain that part of 
an overall study of the possibilities of an 
all-out war between this country and Rus- 
sia had included conditions under which 
either the Soviet Union or our own country 
might be forced to give up. This would be 
realistic theorizing or planning without de- 
noting any fainthe: ess. 

Defense organizations have a right and 
duty to weigh all possibilities and probabill- 
ties, and it should also be in their province 
to estimate how long a nation could hold out 
after devastating H-bomb attacks. 

We are sure that there is no textbook mat- 
ter at West Point, for instance, indicating 
when United States armies should surrender 
in warfare. But there must be estimates on 
when any unit's fighting power has been so 
gravely impaired by heavy casualties that Its 
strength is debatable. 

We take pride in the marine spirit which 
gives no recognition at all to the word sur- 
render, There may be strategic withdrawals 
and plain retreats for this corps but that 
does not imply a lack of will to fight again 
when the proper time comes. 

What interests the Defense Department at 
this time, apparently, is the fact that nuclear 
war will be like nothing that ever occurred 
before, in that it will be a war on populations 
and industrial centers. The main objective 
will be to destroy the means of making war 
and the will to on. If casualties are to 
be estimated in the millions, as is being done 
by reasoned experts, we can feel sure that 
Soviet Russia's scientists, military men, and 
statesmen have also sought to estimate how 
much damage they could sustain and still 
continue a war, But that would not menn 
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a they are putting surrender high on their 
t. 


Denouncing ballistio blackmail” in his 
latest speech, President Eisenhower pointedly 
said, “Pressures such as these will never be 
Successfully practiced against America,“ and 
his actlons of recent weeks bear out this 
declaration. 

There is an imperative need to keep our 
defenses strong, cost what it may, but the 
greatest need is to prevent a nuclear war 
which might be started by some madman— 
& war that might “destroy us all.” And the 
best news for mankind ts that representative 
nations of the world are now centering their 
attention on this latter objective. 

Now is the time to emphasize that in the 
lexicon of the United States of America there 
ia no such word as surrender, although we 
believe potential enemies already know this 
to be true. 


Remarks of Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin 
at the Benedict, Md., Celebration of 
the 300th Anniversary of Charles 
County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, I attended the Benedict, Md., 
Portion of the tercentenary celebration 
currently being held in Charles County, 
Md. At that time, I had the privilege 
of listening to the remarks of the Honor- 
able Theodore R. MckKeldin, Governor 
of Maryland. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include his speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

REMARKS oF Goy. THropore R. MCRKELDIN AT 
THe BENEDICT, Mo, CELEBRATION OF THE 
300TH ANNIVERSARY OF CHARLES COUNTY, 
Avucust 16, 1958 


The raid on Washington, starting with the 
landing here at Benedict in 1814, was the 
sharpest military humilistion ever infiicted 
Upon the United States, not forgetting either 
Bull Run or Pearl Harbor. For a relatively 
Small enemy force to scatter the civilian gov- 
ernment and burn the Capital put us in a 
Worse light before the rest of the world than 
anything before or since. 

Some people may ask, then why remember 
it? Nations, like men. usually choose to bury 
in forgetfulness those occasions when they 
Were exposed in a sorry plight. Even our 
enemy on that occasion does not choose to 
remember Plattsburg. Fort McHenry, and 
New Orleans. Part of the inscription on Lord 
Cornwallis' tomb in Westminster Abbey reads, 
“He defeated the Americans with great 
Slaughter.” Yorktown is consigned to ob- 
Uvion. 

But there are very good reasons for our 
ignoring the rule and including this event 
in our celebration of the tercentenary of 
Charles County, In the first place, it was a 
humiliation, but not & defeat. The war was 
Not decided here. In fact, it may be argued 
Plausibly that the war of 1812 was not de- 
Sided on any battlefield, but at the table 
around which the peace commissioners sat 
in Ghent. Gallatin, Clay, and John Quincy 

there played such a bold and skillful 
game that they emerged with terms that 
astonished the world. 

Furthermore, it can be argued that what 
happened here and at Bladensburg was not 
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primarily a military, but a psychological de- 
feat. We underestimated the shrewdness of 
the foe, We assumed that he would strike at 
some objective of strategic importance, and 


from that standpoint the most important 


objective in this region was the harbor and 
city of Baltimore. So there we centered our 
defense, and the wily enemy selzed the op- 
portunity to strike a blow that produced 
little military but terrible psychological ef- 
fects. 

It is well to remember that. I will go fur- 
ther and say that in 1958 it is imperative to 
remember that, because once more we are 
engaged in a struggle in which the psycholog- 
ical far outweighs the military factor. I 
mean the cold war with Russia, in which not 
a shot has been fired by the armies on either 
side, but in which nevertheless we have 
both suffered and dealt some heavy blows. 

We stand now in the same danger that 
threatened us in 1814. If we concentrate 
our defense at the wrong place it is easily pos- 
sible that we may have to undergo another 
humiliation as great as the burning of Wash- 
ington. ‘That must not happen, and the best 
way to prevent it is to consider carefully 
what we are doing now, and to make sure 
that it does not bear any resemblance to our 
mistakes in the past. 

It is true that today Baltimore is in no 
more danger than any other American city, 
so there is no temptation to concentrate all 
our forces there. But I have an uneasy sus- 
picion that again we may be underestimating 
our enemy. In the course that events have 
taken recently there is much more than a 
hint that he hopes that we will confine our 
detense almost if not quite exclusively to 
armament because it is not his purpose to 
strike us at that point. If we rely altogether 
on fire and steel, while he works with bland- 
ishment and betrayal, it is easfly possible 
that we may suffer defeat before there is any 
clash on the fleld of battle. 

President Eisenhower has warned us of 
that danger again and again, Mr. Eisen- 
hower's late opponent, Mr. Adlal Stevenson, 
has warned us. The wiser leaders of both 
parties in Congress have seen the danger and 
have cried out against it. Yet there is in 
the country at large a lethargy that is 
causing grave anxiety to all our responsible 
officials, 

What is the explanation? The American 
people certainly are not mentally dull, They 
have lived in the midst of the battle of ideas 
throughout the course of their national his- 
tory. In 1789 the Constitution of the United 
States was the boldest and most radical ex- 
periment in Goyernment that had been un- 
dertaken in a thousand years; and as Justice 
Holmes put it, “every year if not every day” 
since that time we have had “to risk our 
salvation” on some idea not yet proved. 
One might think that of all the nations in 
the world ours would be the readiest to accept 
the challenge of psychological warfare, and 
the quickest and most ingenious in its 
prosecution. But it is plainly not so. 

I am sure that one of our handicaps and, 
I suspect, the heaviest, is sheer incredulity. 
We have been so long a free people, we have 
been so thoroughly imbued with the princi- 
ples of liberty, for so many generations we 
have drawn in belief in self-government 
with our mother's milk, that we simply can- 
not believe that any man is serious when 
he denies the validity of our strongest con- 
victions. 

It is hard for a man to realize that what 
is utterly plain to him may be a deep, dark 
mystery to another man, unless that other 
man is half-witted. It is only too plain that 
our Russian opponents are not half-witted. 
On the contrary, they have proved again and 
again that they are very smart people in- 
deed. Hence a great many of our people 
have adopted a theory that is certainly 
doubtful and that may be highly dangerous. 
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It is the theory that communism is a con- 
spiracy against what the Communists know - 
perfectly well is truth, buf which they per- 
versely refuse to admit. 

There is no question that Communists 
have conspired, are conspiring, and will con- 
tinue to conspire against us. They make 
no bones about it. The visits of Mao to 
Moscow, and of Khrushchey to Peiping are 
frankly for the purpose of conspiring against 
the democracies of the West. They are called 
consultations on means of common defense, 
but that is only diplomatic language for a 
conspiracy. If you want to be nasty about 
it—and the Russians do—the same word can 
be applied to the visits of MacMillan to 
Washington, and the visits of Dulles to all 
quarters of the earth. 

But to term communism itself a conspire 
acy is an abuse of the term, Communism is 
a system of government, To my way of 
thinking, it is also very close to a religion— 
a form of devil worship, as I see it, but devil 
worship is a religion, So when I hear a man 
speak of the Communist conspiracy, I sus- 
pect that the man is not thinking clearly, 
and to fail to think clearly at this time is 
dangerous. 

For we know by experience that thorough- 
going hypocrisy will inevitably betray itself 
in the end, and as a rule that end comes 
fairly soon. But a fanatic is not a hypo- 
crite. He may be utterly wrong, insanely 
wrong, but he will not betray himself be- 
cause he is not a llar and there is nothing 
to betray. Therefore he makes a tough and 
durable opponent, and handling him calls for 
intelligence and skill, as well as strength. 

The Communist form of government has 
endured since 1918, that is to say, for 40 
years, and instead of subsiding, it has spread 
over half the world. This is not proof of its 
validity. Many other false ideas have flour- 
ished as prodiglously, yet have collapsed 
eventually because they were false, I am 
convinced that the same fate awaits commu- 
nism; but I am not convinced that the men 
propagating it ge any less sincere than the 
men who carried the green banner of Islam 
from India to the middle of France 13 cen- 
turies ago, 

If this is true, then we should beware of 
the American tendency to regard the thing 
as a mere plot, enormously greater, but of 
the same kind, as the plot that led to 
the assassination of Lincoln, Conspirators 
against government rely on violence and may 
be put down by force; but the propagators 
of a faith are most successful when they 
rerly, not on force but on persuasion, and 
they can be put down only by more effective 
persuasion, 

So, when we rely on nuclear bombs car- 
ried by guided missiles to repel communism, 
I am apprehensive that we may be repeating 
the mistake we made when we prepared to 
resist the British at Baltimore, only to have 
them land at Benedict and burn Washington 
before we could turn around. Military 
strength is essential to our national sur- 
vival, of course; but it is not the most effec- 
tive means of maintaining our national in- 
fluence, and malntenance of that influence is 
essential it we are not only to survive, but 
also to prosper, 

I have no enthusiasm for the continued 
existence of the United States as a hermit 
nation, as China existed for many centuries, 
refusing all contact with the rest of the 
world, and slowly sinking into intellectual 
sterility and moral corruption, Rather than 
that, I would prefer the fate of ancient 
Athens, overwhelmed and destroyed by su- 
perior force, but leaving a name that has 
been a synonym for glory for more than 2,000 
years. 

I do not apprehend the destruction. We 
have never been defeated by military force. 
Even at Bladensburg the disaster was 
brought about by muddied thinking, not by 
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the physical power of the foe. I respect 
the size and strength of the Red army, and 
I have no wish to encounter it if an encoun- 
ter can be honorably avoided. But I do not 
fear it, as I greatly fear the kind of muddled 
thinking that piles up defenses where the 
enemy is not going to strike, and leaves 
the vital point. 

In this old war the strongest defense of 
America is not her armament, but her skill 
in maintaining the kind of government that 
provides the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Her defense is strengthened most 
when she strengthens her reputation for Hb- 
erty at home and justice abroad. Behind 
that defense she can give to the Russian, or 
any other menace, the scornful retort of 
Brutus: 


“There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am arm'd so strong in honesty 
‘That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not.” 


, Socialists, Democrats, and 
Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, when a ship 
piles up on a well-known reef, while the 
captain thought he was sailing a true 
and proper course, it may be interesting, 
although far too late, to determine the 
winds and the tides that carried him to 
his fateful end. 

The American ship of state is sailing 
straight into reef-infested waters. Even 
now, the submerged reefs are scratching 
the barnacles from the bottom of the 
ship. The next reef may well be fatal 
to our Republic. 

Now is the time to determine the 
winds and the tides that have taken us 
so far from our charted course, and to 
correct our bearings before disaster 
overtakes us. 

I believe that 80 percent of Americans 
would say that they are opposed to so- 
cialism, that they believe that our free- 
enterprise and profit system has given 
us the highest standard of living ever 
known. There is no Socialist or Com- 
munist country which we desire to imi- 
tate. You cannot have a Socialist 
government without absolute dictator- 
ship over our lives and our property. 

The road to socialism, like the road to 
hell, is paved with promises of material 


security from the cradle to the grave. 


Like Satan, who offered Jesus the whole 
world in exchange for His soul, we now 
hear, and too often listen to, the siren 
voices of socialism promising us the 
whole world, but they never mention the 
price, dictatorship. 

From whence come these magnetic 
voices which have distorted the compass 
of our ship? They began as a whisper 
in 1905 when the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society was organized by Upton Sin- 
clair, Jack London, and other so-called 
intellectuals. Their objective was to or- 
ganize student Socialist clubs in every 
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college and university. Of course Har- 
vard University had one of the first so- 
cieties, and many of its alumni were 
prominent figures in the first New Deal. 

Harold Rugg and John Dewey, fathers 
of progressive education, were affiliates 
of the organization. Columbia Univer- 
sity drew heavily from among the affili- 
ates of this society to rewrite our text- 
books to conform to Socialist ideologies. 

Walter Reuther was the founder and 
first president of the chapter at Wayne 
University. This is not surprising, as he 
is a third-generation Socialist. Reuther 
still embraces socialism as a utopian 
dream. 

In 1921 the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society changed its name to the League 
for Industrial Democracy, just a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. 8 

In 1933 Reuther and his brother, Vic- 
tor, went to Russia and becanie further 
enamored with Russian socialism. It was 
from there that the famous letter was 
written to “Dear Mel and Glad! — 
Bishop—extolling socialism in Russia 
and closing with: 


Carry on the fight for a Soviet America, 


Victor wrote the letter and signed it 
“Vic and Wal.” Walter disclaims the 
letter but the Bishops do not. 

Walter and his two brothers helped to 
conduct a meeting at which the Com- 
munist National Student League and the 
Social Student League were merged into 
the American Student Union. John L. 
Lewis referred to Reuther as an earnest 
Marxist. 

Socialism has not come by revolution 
but by encroachment and infiltration 
into government. Stephen Rauslenbush 
of the League for Industrial Democracy 
said: 

One good man * * Inside the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the Treasury, can do more 
to perfect the technique of control over in- 
dustry, than a hundred men outside. 


He entered the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior and became head 
of the Planning Section of the Power 
Division. Now he is economic consultant 
to the United Nations. Harry Dexter 
White entered Treasury. Adolph Berle 
became Assistant Secretary of State. He 
said: 

The Government will enter into direct 
finnancing of activities now supposed to be 
private, and a continuance of that direct 
financing must be Inevitably that the Gov- 
ernment will ultimately control and own 
these activities. Over a period of years, the 
Government will own most of the produc- 
tive plants of the United States. 


Paul Porter, another socialist planner, 
as Division Head of the War Labor 
Board, said: 

All natural resources * * all banka, in- 
surance companies, and public utilities, all 
basic industries and the manufacture of steel, 
automobiles, and textiles shall be public prop- 
erty. All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
land, buildings, or equipment affected shall 
be required to surrender them in return for 


“commonwealth bonds, 


That, my friends, is the program ahead 
for us under the dictatorship of the so- 
cialist leaders. Who is their leader? 
Walter Reuther. I say this because he 
has been identified as founder and first 
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president of the Wayne University Chap- 
ter of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety which had changed its name by 
then to the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, a change in form but not in sub- 
stance. 

Then came the A. D. A—Americans for 
Democratic Action—and the P. A. C— 
Political Action Committee—of the 
C. I. O. whose president was Walter 
Reuther. After the merger of A. F. L. 
and C. L O., the Political Action Commit- 
tee became COPE—Committee on Poli- 
tical Education—headed, guided and di- 
rected by Walter Reuther, with all of the 
financial power of the A. F. LC. I. O. at 
his command. This is the most power- 
ful poltical combine in America. It 
elects Senators and Congressmen who 
will be completely subservient to it. 

Upton Sinclair, one of the founders of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
realized that the Marxist Socialist Party 
could not win as such, and urged the 
change in name to the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. He said: 

When I set out to take over the Democratic 
Party in California, many socialists were dis- 
pleased. 


But—he said 

when I ran on the Socialist Party ticket with 
the slogan ‘End Poverty in California’ I re- 
ceived only 60,000 votes. Later when I ran 
on the same slogan on the Democratic ticket 
I received 879,000 votes. So I know lt will be 
the Democratic Party and not the Soclalist 
Party which will bring this great change to 
America, 


I fully agree. 

When asked by an investigating com- 
mittee of Congress: 

Are you a Communist? 


Reuther replied: 
A Socialist yes, a Communist, no. 


My answer to that reply is “A chicken 
is an egg before it is hatched.” 

I have tried to show you an unbroken 
chain from the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society—1905—to the Committee on Po- 
litical Education which in its 53 years of 
existence has created an interlocking di- 
rectorate within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Cost of Minerals Stabilization Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF Uran 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the minerals stabilization program 
as proposed in S. 4036 as reported by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is the last hope we have for keep- 
ing in operation what few lead-zinc 
mines we now have left. It Is this bill or 
no bill. 

Considerable speculation has been 
made as to the cost. I have obtained 
from reliable sources the information 
that the maximum cost for the coming 
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year would be $156,957,500, and the total 
maximum cost for a 5-year period would 
be $454,787,500. 

Copper purchases will be made for only 
l year, and then only if for stockpile pur- 
chase at 2745 cents per pound or less. 
Copper on the London Metal Exchange is 
now about 28.5 cents per pound delivered 
New York and United States custom 
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smelter price is 27 cents, If the upward 
price trend of recent trading should con- 
tinue, domestic copper price could ex- 
ceed 2754 cents and there would be no 
stockpile purchases made under provi- 
sions of S. 4036. 

The maximum stabilization, bonus, 
and incentive payments proposed are as 
follows: 


Total 
Bill reference Mineral Annun maximum Maximum paynicnt finial 
quantity maxhnum 
payment 
Copper. 150,000 tons... N. S cents Pb $52, . 000 
Loud 350,000 tons. 3.9 couts I'/bb 27, 300, 000 
0 2.0000 tons... 1.125 cunts P/b 2. 250, 000 
z ket 550,000 tor 2.9 cents l/h 31, 900, 000 
|. ..--tlo _.....| 2.000 tons. 0.55 eents hb... 1, %0, 000 
Sec. 101 SSi Tierser 180,000 tons -| $13 per tom 2, 340, 000 
7 sel fo pa pase 374,000 umts «| $18 per unit... 4, 750, 000 
8 > | Hory I.. 1,000 tuns o por ton = 70, 000 
121 3 Chromite. . 50,000 tung -.--- ---.| $35 per ten — L 750, 000 
. Columbinum- f 50,000 ponnds. ... 2. $2.35 1% b.. 117, 500 
| tantalum. 

el ie eee a Re ee 146, 057, 500 

Less copper, 1 your only canals . yours. 
Maximum annual hst 2 ͤ ͤ ag ig OE at ——— We EE METS STS 
4 yours at this màximum.- f. 840, 000 
Total estimated t-yvar EAEN EE WII EE E EAS S EETA S cere ae :| 454, 787,500 


1 Rstimated producers elicible for maximum. bonus 


on lead production, 


2 Extimuted W producers eligible for maximum bonus on zine production, 


The Lincoln-Douglas Debates 100 Years 
Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. GORDON L. M:DONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH, Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago, August 21, 1858, Abraham 
Lincoln lost a political debate to 
Stephen Douglas, but won the first 
round of his successful battle to win the 
Presidency of the United States. 

Stephen A. Douglas, the most power- 
ful political figure in the United States 
n that time, went on to political obliv- 
on, 

The magnetic charm, the unassail- 
able integrity, and honesty, the great 
faith and devotion to the preservation 
of the Union of Abraham Lincoln won 
for him the Presidency of the United 
States and a place in world history and 
in the hearts of the people of the world 
that still burns with a bright flame and 
Still holds out hope for an honorable 
world peace for all nations. 

I am including with my remarks the 
following account of the Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates of 100 years- ago. 

Ax ANNIVERSARY THIS Weex—Lincotn-Dove- 
LAS DEBATES Arter 100 Trans 
(By George W. Grupp) 

One hundred years ago Thursday August 
21, 1858—Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglas met in Ottawa, Ill. for the first of 
their famous seven joint debates. 

The air wns fillled with excitement that 
day. Twelve thousand persons gathered to 
hear the orators. There were parades be- 
fore and after the speeches. And when the 
speakers made a point, their partisans re- 
tponded with shouts and cheers. 


eae was the zenith of stump campaign-~ 
g. 


At stake was a seat in the United States 
Senate. Douglas was running for reelec- 
tion as United States Senator from Illinois 
and Lincoln was trying to gain his seat. 

The issue was slavery and States rights. 
Douglas believed the States should decide 
whether slavery would be permitted. Lin- 
coln contended that it should and would 
be decided on a national basis. 


THE ORATORS! A DESCRIPTION 


The orators presented a sharp contrast. 
Stephen A. Douglas was the most powerful 
man in the Senate. He was the most in- 
Huentlal person in the Democratic Party, and 
one of the best known politicians in, the 
United States. 


Lincoln was merely a country lawyer who 
was practically unknown outside the State 
of Illinois, Even though Lincoln was 5 years 
the senior of Dougias. he was only at the 
sunrise of his political career while Douglas 
was at about the sunzet of his political 
career. 

Both Douglas and Lincoln started out in 
life as poor boys, but Lincoln was the poorer. 
Both had toiled with their hands, Douglas 
us a farmer and cabinetmaker, and Lincoln 
as à farmer and rallsplitter. 

Lincoln and Douglas were self-made men 
except that the Little Giant had some formal 
elementary education. Both were lawyers. 
Douglas was a natural leader and master 
of men; Lincoln, however, did not possess 
the same degree of these advantages. Both 
were politicians and ambitious, 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION 


Neither of them advocated slavery, but 
each had a different point of view and 
method of dealing with it. Douglas sup- 
ported the Dred Scott decision and Lincoln 
oppoéed It. Douglas did not care had the 
individual States voted on slavery., Lincoln 
did not believe a house divided against itself 
could endure. 


They had great respect for each other in 
spite of their being political opponents. 
When Douglas heard that Lincoln had been 
nominated the Republican candidate for 
United States Senator he said: 

“I shall have my hands full. He is the 
strong man of his party—full of wit, facts, 
dates—and the best stump speaker, with his 
droll ways and dry jokes, He is as honest as 
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he is shrewd; and if I beat him my victory 


will be hard won.” 

In his opening speech of his campaign, 
at Chicago on July 9, 1858, Douglas said 
Lincoln was “a kind, amiable, and intelli- 
gent gentleman, a good citizen, and an hon- 
orable opponent.” Can anyone imagine 
Harry S. Truman, with his campaign phi- 
losophy of “Give em hell,“ paying such a 
compliment to his opponent as Douglas did 
to Lincoln? 

And can anyone imagine Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt standing arm in arm with Herbert 
Hoover on a hotel balcony during their cam- 
paign as Douglas and Lincoln did at Free- 


port? 
HOW THEY LOOKED 


As they stood on that balcony there was 
& remarkable contrast between them. Doug- 
las, about 5 feet tall, had a round face, thick 
neck, and Napoleonic shape of head. He 
wore a fancy ruffied shirt, a dark blue coat 
with shiny buttons, light trousers, highly 
polished shoes, and a white soft hat. He 
looked the picture of success. 

In contrast, Lincoln, 6 feet 4 Inches tall, 
had a lean, homely, sorrowful face, stooped 
shoulders, and a general ungainly appear- 
ance. He wore an old high stovepipe hat, 
a coarse rusty looking coat with sleeves too 
short, and baggy-locking trousers which were 
so short that they showed his unpolished 
rough boots. 

When the candidates arrived at the seven 
cities for joint debate on separate special, 
or regular, railroad trains they were greeted 
with a salute of artillery guns. Then a band 
of music escorted them to their hotel. 

Another procession formed with a band of 
music as they wended their way from the 
hotel to the speaking grounds where they 
usually arrived about 2 in the afternoon. 
In these processions the candidates added 
color. For example, at Freeport, Douglas 
rode in a splendid carriage drawn by white 
horses. “Old Abe” rode with a dozen dirt 
farmers in an old-fashioned Pennsylvania 
Dutch hay drawn by six horses with 
the driver riding on one of the wheel horses. 


THOUSANDS WERE THERE 


Fifteen to twenty thousand persons at- 
ended each of these debates with the ex- 
ception of Quincy and Alton debates where 
fewer persons turned out because of their 
opposition of Douglas and because they were 
not particularly interested in Lincoln. 

The people poured into Ottawa, Freéport, 
Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg. Quincy, 
and Alton on foot, on horseback, on wagons, 
on special railroad trains; and for the Alton 
debate a river steamer was chartered to carry 
hundreds across the Mississippi River from 
St. Louis. 

There has never been anything like this 
political election campaign in the history 
of the United States. The country was 
aroused over the slavery question in both the 
North and in the South. The citizens took 
an active interest in the political welfare and 
preservation of institutions of this country 
which would put to shame some American 
citizens of today. 


THE CROWDS WERE EAGER k 


Here ls how a reporter for the New York 
Evening Post, September 24, 1858, described 
the public interest and crowds at the de- 
bates: 

“It is astonishing how deep is the interest 
in politics these people take. Over long 
weary miles, hot and dusty prairies, the pro- 
cessions of eager partisans come, on foot, on 
horseback, in wagons drawn by horses and 
mules; men, women, and children, old and 
young; the half sick, just out of the last 
shake; children in arms, infants at the ma- 
ternal fount, pushing on in the clouds of. 
dust and beneath the blazing sun; settling 
down at the towns where the meetings ore 
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with hardly a chance for sitting, and even 
less opportunity for eating, waiting in anx- 
ious groups for hours at the places of speak- 
ing, amid the war of artillery, the music of 
the bands, the waving of banners, the huz- 
zahs of the crowd as delegation after dele- 
gations appears, the cry of the peddlers 
vending all sorts of ware, from infallible 
cures to monster watermelons in slices to 
suit the purchasers—combine to render the 
occasion one scene of confusion and commo- 
tion. 

“The hour of 1 arrives and a perfect rush 
is made for the grounds; a column of dust 
rises to the heavens and fairly deluge those 
who are hurrying on through it. Then the 
speakers come with flags, banners, and 
music, surrounded by the cheering partisans. 
Their arrival at the grounds and immediate 
approach to the stand is the signal for 
shots to rend the heavens. They are intro- 
duced to the audience amid prolonged and 
enthusiastic cheers; they are interrupted 
by frequent applause and they sit down 
finally amid the same uproarious demonstra- 
tion. 

The audience sit or stand patiently 
throughout the debate, and as the last word 
is spoken, make a break for their homes, 
first hunting up lost members of their fami- 
lies, getting their scattered wagonloads 
together, and as daylight fades away, enter- 
ing again upon the broad prairies and slowly 
picking their way back to the place of 
beginning.” 

DOUGLAS, THE ORATOR 

Douglas always addressed his audiences 
with a finely modulated voice which could 
reach the utmost limits of the crowd. Lin- 
coln, in contrast, with his thin, unmusical 
voice had to lift it to a high pitch In order 
that the people on the outer edge of the 
crowd could hear him. 

The greatness of Douglas was so exagger- 
ated that any dogmatic statement he made 
carried more weight with the audiences than 
the profoundest arguments of “Old Abe.” 

In spirit Douglas was aggressive, alert, and 
combative. In manner he was either arro- 
gant or patronizing. Lincoln, on the other 
hand, was imperturbable and slow in getting 
started. But as he proceeded he gained as- 


surance and spoke in a natural and convinc- 


ing power, and often rose to eloquence. 

The debates had brought the two men to a 
common level to test their intellectual 
strength. The crowds were not disappointed 
with the strength of Douglas, but they were 
amazed by the unexpected power of Lincoln, 

At the beginning of the campaign, before 
the joint debates, and in spite of the op- 
Position of his friends, Lincoln announced 
the main issue of the debates. It was: “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. 
I belleve this Goverument cannot endure 
permanently, half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the house to fall—but I do expect 
It will cease to be divided, It will become 
all one thing, or all the other. * * * Either 
all the opponents of slavery will arrest the 
further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shalt rest in the belief that it is 
in the course of ultimate extinction, or its 
advocates will push it forward till it shall 
become alike lawful in all the States, old 
as well as new, North as well as South. 

LINCOLN’S FRIENDS WORRIED 


Lincoln's stand made many of his friends 
shivers for they believed he would easily be 
delivered into the hands of Douglas because 
the Little Glant“ in opening his campaign, 
and before agreeing to the joint debates, 
made a terrific attack on Lincoln's stand, by 
declaring: “Lincoln adyocates boldly and 
clearly a war of sections, a war of the North 
aginst the South, of the free States against 
the slave States—a war of extermination—to 
be continued relentlessly until the one or the 
other shall be subdued, and all the States 
shall become either free or become slave.“ 
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Lincoln denied that he advocated war for 
he believed the slavery question could be 
solved with peaceful methods and without 
bloodshed. Lincoln denied the implied 
charges of Douglas’ 7 questions. 

Then Lincoln asked Douglas 4 questions. 
In his second question he asked: “Can the 
people of the United States territory, in a 
lawful way, against the wishes of any citi- 
zen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a 
State constitution? 

Douglas’ reply to that question reelected 
him as United States Senator from Illinois, 
but it lost for him the Presidency of the 
United States for he had offended the south- 
ern bloc. And it was then that Lincoln is 
reported to have said to Joseph Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune: “Now I have won the place 
that he was playing for”’—meaning the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 


Helping Hand for Mideast Is a Better 
Way to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Eisenhower's address before the United 
Nations General Assembly on the Middle 
East situation brought hopes of peace. 
It offered encouragement, and a work- 
able basis for a solution to many prob- 
lems confronting the Arab countries. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I want to include a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Nash- 
ville Tennessean on August 14, 1958. 
The first paragraph of that editorial ex- 
presses the opinion of many of us who 
believe our country's position is much 
stronger since President Eisenhower re- 
affirmed our policy as champion of small 
nations. 

The editorial follows: 

HELPING HAND For Mipeast Is a Brrrza War 
TO PEACE 

The United States world position is 
stronger toda}, now that President Eisen- 
hower has reaffirmed his country’s tradi- 
tional position as the friend and champion 
of small nations as they strive for in- 
dependence and security. 

And hopes for peace in the Middie East are 
encouraged by his call on the United Nations 
for firmer action while sponsoring an inter- 
national program for regional development 
in that backward area, 

The most important aspects of the Presl- 
dent's speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly were his repudiation of a 
status quo stand and the ofer to work for 
an Arab renaissance, He would do this in 
company with others, even Soviet Russia, 
without trying to create the opinion that it 
would be an exclusive American attainment. 
There is a touch of humility here which 
should be helpful. 

No sensational surprises were forthcoming 
as the representatives of some 80 nations 
listened to the United States chief of state, 
who had previously stirred them with his 
atoms-for-peace speech, 

On this occasion, much of what he was to 
say could be anticipated, since his thinking 
had been outlined by perceptive news re- 
porters, But there was gratification in the 
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unfolding of a program which, though not 
entirely original, offered a friendly hand to 
all Arabs and called for an international 
police force to meet emergencies. 


United Nations Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold had already outlined a path 
for Middle East stability which touched on 
some of the subjects mentioned by Mr. Elsen- 
hower. But surprisingly enough, some of the 
most vocal Arab nations gave it a hostile 
reception. They will not be so quick to criti- 
cize Mr. Eisenhower’s program, it is to be 
hoped. 

Now that the United States has laid down 
a policy of noninterference in the political 
affairs of Arab nations, so long as they are not 
of the violent kind to threaten peace, even 
Mr. Nasser, who was not mentioned in yester- 
day's address, should see its potentialities. 
There is imagination in the proposal for 
Arabs to band together, making their plans 
and starting tings off with their own money, 
to speed water development, protect health, 
improve education, industry, and agriculture. 

Precedent for such an institution will be 
found in the Organization of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, which helped distribute 
Marshall plan aid for Western Europe. Or 
the plan could be likened to enlargement of 
the TVA principle which should have har- 
nessed the waters of the Jordan ere now but 
for the inability of affected nations to agree. 

As was to have been expected, Mr. Eisen- 
hower defended Intervention in Lebanon and 
Jordan by his country and Britain, and at 
least he came off better in this respect than 
did Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko in try- 
ing to pin an aggressor label on the Western 
Powers. The fact that some marines were at 
that moment leaving Lebanon had its effect. 

Admirable restraint was shown in refusing 
to center an attack on Russia, although that 
nation was indirectly accused of ballistic 
blackmall, and the United States record was 
held ‘up for comparison, 

Some of the Near East's problems, such as 
that involving the Arabs and Israelis, were 
passed over for the obvious reason that 
nobody knows the answers, and it can be 
regretted that no solution, even tentative, 
was offered for the Pulestine refugee problem 
which will have to be solved some day, 


Among the Assembly members there must 


‘have been a realization that this speech was 


not a production of Mr. John Foster Dulles. 
who appeared smilingly on the scene after 
his Chief had been escorted from the ros- 
trum. It is only accurate reporting to note 
that the welcome he received was less than 
enthuslastic. Instead, he seemed to be ex- 
periencing an embarrassing aloneness until 
the television picture faded out. 

New advisers have appeared at the White 
House, and if that means the end of catch- 
as-catch-can policies of negation, so much 
the better for all. 


Effect of Metal Mining Depression Upon 
Business Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


0 OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
vastating effect of the depression in metal 
mining upon the business communities 
which serve the miners and upon the op- 
erators of small mines are illustrated by 
the following telegrams: 
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Burre, MONT., August IN, 1958. 
Hon. Congressman LEE METCALF, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Desperate situation in Butte businesses 
closing. Others in dire financial straits, Six- 
teen thousand less people according to R. E. 
Polk Co. Passage of minerals bill is a must 
to help save this community. Stockpiling 
of strategic metals such as copper is not, 
repeat not, a waste of taxpayers’ money but 
an investment in America’s defense. Re- 
member dire need for copper during World 
War II. We urge your complete cooperation, 

MONTANA RESOURCES, INC. 
Burre, Monr., August 16, 1958. 
an LEE 5 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Due to the low prices of lead and zinc I 
have had to cease mining these minerals 
from my Philipsburg properties. My man- 
ganese operation has also ceased due to the 
closing of the Government depot at Butte. 

I noted in tonight's newspaper that the 
House Rules Committee has cleared for 
House action a program for domestic min- 
erals production, Do you hold any hope for 
the passage of this legislation now before 
Congress? 


Con; 


Pere ANTONIOLI, Sr. 


The United States Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
sentative from the State of New York, 
I am proud of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy which is located 
in our great State: 

The United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, the youngest of the Federal 
service academies, is situated on 68 acres 
of land at Kings Point on the north 
shore of Long Island Sound, approxi- 
mately 20 miles east of New York City. 

Following the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the Corps was estab- 
lished on March 15, 1938. The Academy 
was completed and dedicated on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
7 85 dedication message to the Academy 
Said: 


This Academy serves the merchant marine 
&s West Point serves the Army and Annap- 
olis the Navy, 


Although it came into existence just 
prior to World War U, the war years saw 
the growth of Academy tradition and the 
development of its program. Through- 
out the war cadet-midshipmen served 
aboard merchant ships in combat zones 
the world over. Many of the young men 
who were among the first graduates of 
the Merchant Marine Academy were also 
among those who gave their lives in serv- 
ice to their country. 

The part that the cadet-midshipmen 
of the United States merchant marine 
Played in the war against Japan can be 
seen in the words of the telegram that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur sent to the 
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superintendent of the Academy on Octo- 
ber 16, 1945. General MacArthur's tele- 
gram read as follows: 

I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Uguaki, who commanded the 
Japanese naval forces of northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido, be forwarded to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. T., as a memento of the valiant 
service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 


The value of merchant marine train- 
ing, such as the Academy at Kings Point 
offers, was brought out in the testimony 
given by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
USMS, superintendent of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, in 
the Senate hearings held on merchant 
marine training and education, in Oc- 
tober 1955. In his statement to the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate, Rear Admiral 
McLintock said: 

You will be interested to know that we 
have had official shipping visitors from Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines; seeking to study 
our training so that they might adapt it to 
their own, and continuing their interest by 
further visits and by correspondence. This 
greatly enhances our maritime prestige gen- 
erally and cements understanding. 

I think it is true to say that men who fol- 
Jow the seafaring profession, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, understand the basic 
principles of fair play and of courage under 
stress, and demonstrate, as during a rescue, 
democracy at its best. Such a spirit we 
build here. 


Superintendent McLintock went on to 
say: 

On the matter of making the sea their 
career our figures compare favorably with 
the other schools, This has been borne out 
by the review of maritime training pre- 
pared by the Maritime Administration and 
is further supported by the résumé of the 
industry survey made by the committee. 

I am happy to note that steamship com- 
panies report more Kings Point graduates on 
their rolls than graduates of the State mar- 


* itime academies, As a matter of Interest, 


our cadet-midshipmen serving aboard ship 
during the profitable year at sea find that 
Kings’ Point graduates are in great majority. 

Others will speak of the importance of the 
well-trained ship's officer in war and of his 
key role In any operation. I speak also of 
his vital importance in peace. * * * There 
is scarcely a ship at sea under our flag at 
this moment that does not have on her 
bridge or in her engineroom officers educated 
here; kecping those ships and their cargoes 
of men and merchandise on the right course 
end delivering the goods through any 
weather. Just back us up and these men 
will see us through. 


The term “cadet-midshipman” indi- 
cates the dual status that a young man 
holds at the Kings Point Academy. He 
is a cadet of the United States Merchant 
Marine Corps and a member of the 
United States Naval Reserve. A candi- 
date must meet naval requirements, 
physically and otherwise, as a requisite 
for appointment. 

After completing their plebe or fresh- 
man year at the Academy, cadets are as- 
signed to 1 year of sea duty. Under the 
watchful eye of experienced seamen, the 
cadet-midshipman has actual shipboard 
experience in addition to studying texts 
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and lessons. Upon his return from 
learning the ways of the sea and sea- 
men, he completes his second- and first- 
class years of collegiate-level work. 
Upon graduation from the Academy all 
cadet-midshipmen receive their licenses 
as either deck or engineer officers. They 
are also commissioned ensign, USNR and 
receive the degree of bachelor of science. 

Like graduates of West Point, Annapo- 
lis, and the Air Force Academy they are 
ready to serve their country in our Na- 
tion's merchant marine—our fourth arm 
of national defense, 


Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Celler 
Over Radio Station WINS, New York, 
Sunday, August 17, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the transcript of my re- 
marks over radio station WINS, New 
York, Sunday, August 17, 1958: 

Aw Honest-ro-Goopness SUMMIT MEETING 


There is to be a summit meeting, but not 
with Khrushchev and Soviet Russia. It will 
be a South American top-level meeting of 
Latin Americans, probably with Presidents 
and Foreign Ministers of Western Hemisphere 
countries. 

This is good news. It represents a healthy 
change of attitude on the part of our State 
Department. The idea for the meeting or 
even meetings, came from the able and 
energetic President of Brazil, Dr. Juscelino 
Kubitschek. Secretary Dulles thought well 
of the idea. 

Drive and determination are characteristics 
of President Kubitschek. He was born in 
Brazil in 1902, and lost his father when he 
was only a year old. Early in life he started 
to work and earn a living. Despite many 
obstacles, he studied medicine and became 
a doctor of medicine. He served in hospitals 
in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and is a top 
Brazilian surgeon, It is unusual for a medi- 
cal man to become the head of a nation. 

President Kubitschek was elected mayor 
of Belo Horizonte in 1940. In 5 years in 
office, he was largely responsible for the 
city’s planned growth. Later, he became 
governor of Minas Gerais, his native State 
and, during his term in office, he helped 
build its industry and attract capital. He 
was & most popular governor and in 1956, 
became President of Brazil, amidst great 
acclaim and approval. 

He has great plans for Brazil and is a 
decided friend of ours. We should aid him 
in every reasonable way to help build a 
strong, progressive, democratic Brazil. He 
has a wonderful motto that he follows re- 
Hgiously; “What I start, I finish.” I recom- 
mend it to our President. One of his plans 
is the setting up of a new capital in the 
center of Brazil, to be called Brazilia. The 
present capital of Rio de Janeiro is on the 
coast and is really unsuited as a capital, Al- 
though a beautiful and picturesque city, Rio 
is, in part, quite narrow and permits of little 

. It is also far distant from the in- 
terior of the land. The site of the new capi- 
tal will be right in the center of the country. 
The task of setting up a new capital is gigan- 
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tic, The great Turk, Kemal Ataturk, did 
just that in setting up Ankara as the new 
capital of Turkey. s 

I met President Kubitschek on my last 
vlist to Rio 2 years ago. My dear wife ac- 
companied me. We had à most pleasant and 
constructive interview. In fact, he presented 
me with his portrait photograph, taken in 
full regalia. This now hangs in my Wash- 
ington office and I shall always prize it. 

Brazil will move steadily forward and on- 
ward with its President. He is a human 
dynamo, constantly on the move to improve 
the lot of his people. We shall, I am sure, 
hear utterances of a real statesman at the 
coming South American Summit Conference. 
I hall President Kubitschek, 

Undoubtedly, as a result of the visits of 
Dulles, Nixon and Milton Elsenhower to 
South America and more particularly, their 
contacts with Dr. Kubitschek, the United 
States is now backing a move in Latin 
America for a loan bank. This is a reversal 
of policy. It will be an Inter-American De- 
velopment Institution—a sort of financial 
Marshall plan for Latin-American countries. 
These countries have been urging the estab- 
lishment of a hemisphere development bank 
ever since the Marshall plan for Europe was 
set up in 1948. However, the United States 
steadily opposed the idea for a number of 
political and economic reasons, For one 
thing, the United States preferred bilateral 
credit arrangements with individual Latin- 
American countries because the United States 
could then firmly control the nature of the 
dispensing or spending of the funds. I be- 
lieve however, the setting up of this Inter- 
American Development Institution is a step 
in the right direction and should help greatly 
to cement and solidify our relations with the 
neighboring Republics, 

THE “NAUTILUS” AND THE AFFRONT TO RICKOVER 


All of us were recently thrilled when we 
received the news that the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus plunged through the 
polar icecap at the North Pole. Another 
great forward step had thus been made in 
the conquest of the physical world. 

This amazing voyage by the Nautilus un- 
der its skipper, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, 
opens up great vistas for our military offense 
and defense as well as the development of 
new international trade routes. Just im- 
agine crossing the North Pole under the ice- 
pack. It is almost too fantastic to believe, 
However, this wonderful voyage under the 
deep Arctic icepack was no mere accident, 
It may be eerie, but it did not take place in 
any dream world, It was the result of many 
days end nights of hard labor, weeks and 
months, and years in the laboratory, on the 
testing ground and in the training camps. 
It was a product of vision, wisdom, and ar- 
duous work. We pay tribute not only to 
the gallant commander and the intrepid 
crew of the Nautilus, but also to the man 
whose inexhaustible energy and wisdom 
made this wonderous exploit possible. That 
man is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the 
father of nuclear-powered submarines, 

The skipper, Commander Anderson, was 
called to the White House and received a 
Presidential citation (the first Legion of 
Merit awarded in peactime) amidst con- 
siderable pomp and circumstance. The fan- 
fare which greeted Commander Anderson 
must have been a great change from the 
long nights and dark days spent beneath the 
Arctic. There were present, together with 
the President, the President's aide, Capt. 
E. P. Aurand; Thomas S. Gates, Secretary of 
the Navy; Vice Adm. James A. Russell, Act- 
ing Chief of Naval Operations; Adm: Fred- 
erick B. Warder, Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet Submarine Force; Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, Supreme Commander Atlantic Forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and Lewis Strauss, Ad- 
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ministrative Assistant to the President on 
Peaceful of Atomic Energy. 

The one additional man who should have 
been there was strangely absent, I refer to 
Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover who was 
mainly responsible for the construction of 
the Nautilus. Frankly, he was, in effect, 
snubbed. Why was only the top brass in- 
vited to the ceremony and not the man re- 
sponsible for the Nautilus? The skipper of 
the Nautilus, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, real- 
ized the affront and after receiving the Presi- 
dential citation at the White House went 
directly to Admiral Rickover's office in the 
Navy Bullding and paid his personal respects 
to the slight, frail figure, Admiral Rickover. 
The Admiral, when subsequently inter- 
viewed, said he was “too busy to worry 
about snubs.” Receiving snubs is nothing 
new for Admiral Rickover. In 1953 he was 
well-nigh involuntarily retired from the 
Navy. Navy promotion boards twice passed 
over him in selecting captains for promotion 
to rear admiral. Ordinarily, when you are 
twice passed over, that means retirement, 
but Congress recognized the wonderful nu- 
clear work registered by Rickover and forced 
the Navy to grant him his due. The Navy 
took heed and made him a rear admiral. 

Rickover's difficulty with the Navy stems 
from his zeal in pushing the development 
of nuclear-powered ships. The Navy brass 
does not.dike his outspoken comments and 
his disdain for redtape. Admiral Rickover 
now faces another fight; he is 58 years old 
and his active duty will end July 1960, un- 
less he gets special extension of a year or 
is promoted to vice admiral. Congressional 
pressure is already building up to force his 
promotion to vice admiral. I am for it. 

Commenting on the Nautilus feat, Admiral 
Rickover said, “It shows that we now have 
a ship that can hide under the ice and 
when we get missile subs, Uke the Polaris, 
anyone who dares attack us will inevitably 
be destroyed.” 

As a result of the vigorous protests di- 
rected against the administration, and espe- 
cially the Navy, for their failure to invite 
Admiral Rickover to the Navy ceremony, it 
is indeed refreshing to learn that the Navy 
apologized for Its failure to invite the father 
of the submarine Nautilus to the White 
House ceremonies honoring the historic 
cruise under the North Pole, Navy Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, on Tuesday last, in- 
dicated that preoccupation with the opera- 
tional significance of the magnificent 
attainment of the Nautilus caused the fall- 
ure to include Admiral Rickover as a guest. 
Secretary Gates paid tribute to the unique 
skill of Admiral Rickover, The belated 
statement, however, ts rather cold comfort 
and does not entirely clear the Navy. The 
admiral is acclaimed on all sides, in and 
out of Congress. Twenty-one Senators have 
cosponsored a bill to give the admiral a spe- 
cial medal. 

Far more important, however, is the fact 
that on the heels of the triumphant exploit 
of the Nautilus, we received the information 
that a second nuclear submarine, namely 
the Skate, sailed under the North Pole, du- 
plicating the feat of the Nautilus. The De- 
fense Department said that the Skate sailed 
from New London, Conn., July 30, reached 
the pole last Monday and after going under 
the pole, surfaced in a break in the ice 40 
miles from the pole. The Skate then con- 
tinued underwater explorations. 

These two cruises of the Nautilus and the 
Skate point the way for amazing exploration 
and the use of nuclear-powered cargo sub- 
marines as a new commercial serway be- 
tween the major ports of the world, In all, 
the United States is building a fleet of 33 
of these atomic-powered submarines. They 
will round out, also, our military defense 
and offense. 

The country owes a vast debt to Admiral 
Rickover. Withaut his drive and energy and 
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wisdom and inventiveness, the voyages un- 
der the polar icecap would have been im- 
possible. We all hail the skippers of the 
Nautilus and the Skate, and the father of 
the nuclear-powered submarine, Rear Adm, 
Hyman G. Rickover, | 

RUSSIA AGAIN RENEGES 


The ways of the Red Russians are passing 
strange, Even in sports, we Americans are 
finding that these Russians have a rather 
bizarre or strange way with what we call the 
rules of the game. The Americans agreed to 
meet the Russians in certain athletic con- 
tests. Officials of the United States Amateur 
Athletic Union got a signed contract from 
Russian officials, It stipulated that men’s 
and women's events would be tabulated sepa- 
rately and would not be combined, This 
agreement was essential because American 
women do not take as great an interest in 
javelin throws, high jumps, shot puts and 
mile races as do men. American women 
manifest no mass interest in sports, 

The great athletic meet was held in Rus- 
sia on July 27 and 28. The team scores re- 
vealed the following: For the men, the 
United States received 126 points, the Soviet 
Union recelved 109 points; for the women, the 
Soviet Union received 63 points, the United 
Statees received 44 points. Immediately the 
Soviet officials, defaulting in their agreement, 
produced on the scoreboard the combined re- 
sults for both men and women: Russia, 172 
points; the United States, 170 points. From 
the 30,000 Russian spectators there were 
great cheers, “The Russians won.” 

The Russian Tass News Agency and radios 
blared forth throughout the Red world, head- - 
lines, “Soviet Athletes Beat Americans." All 
that the United States officials could do was 
to point to the sealed agreement. The Rus- 
sians paid no attention to it. Far from apol- 
ogizing for their violation of their pledge, the 
Russians are now demanding a 1959 match 
and are further demanding the use of com- 
bined scores of men's and women’s teams. 
Very properly, the American officials rejected 
the demand. That rejection should meet 
with widespread approval. Here we have 
another concrete example of the Russian cus- 
tom of dishonoring agreements, 

The United States is fast learning that on 
all levels of life, including the playing field, 
Red Russia uses her own rules. They must 
win by either fair or foul means, 
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Air Force Chaplain Chief Leaves Pioneer 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include herewith a news article from 
the Washington Evening Star, Siturday, 
August 16, 1958, in reference to the 
career of Maj. Gen, Charles I. Carpenter, 
Air Force Chief of Chaplains since June 
1948. 

I have had the pleasure of being per- 
sonally acquainted with Chaplain Car- 
penter. I am familiar with his remark- 
able record in fervently establishing the 
Air Force Chaplaincy over the past 10 
years. 

It was fitting that the Air Force 
should recognize his outstanding werk 
as it has done with the award of the 
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Distinguished Service Medal for excep- 
tionally meritorious service to the 
United States. 

Chaplain Carpenter soon takes up a 
new post as Protestant cadet chaplain 
at the Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs. He will be, the first to serve 
in this capacity in the Air Force 
Academy. 

The article follows: 

Am Force CHAPLAIN CHIEF LEAVES PIONEER 
ROLE 
(By Caspar Nannes) 

A former baseball player who led the Air 
Force Chaplaincy successfully through its 
formative years left Washington this week 
for a new assignment. 

Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, Air Force 
Chief of Chaplains since June 1948, will take 
over his new post as Protestant cadet chap- 
lain of the Air Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., on Thursday. 

Recognition of his outstanding work came 
last week when Chaplain Carpenter was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by Gen. Thomas D. White, chief of staff, 
for exceptionally meritorious service to the 
United States. 

In his desire to zee how things were going 
at first hand, he traveled more than 650,000 
miles by plane and car in 13 years on visits 
to Air Force chaplains, General Carpenter 
served as Army Air Force chaplain from 
1945 to 1948, when the Alr Force Chaplaincy 
was created. 

As the first head of the Air Force Chap- 
laincy, he took over a group of 425 chap- 
laing. Today the number on duty is 1.025. 

“When I came into the post I found a 
growing organization,” General Carpenter 
explained. “It accepted new approaches and 
ideas in the field of religion wholeheartedly.” 

METHODIST MINISTER 


The 52-year-old native of Wilmington, 
Del., is an ordained Methodist minister who 
received his theological training at Drew 
University. He is a graduate of Bucknell 
University. 

After serving pastorates for 5 years in 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, Gen- 
eral Carpenter entered the regular Army as 
a chaplain in 1936. Six years later he was 
ordered to headquarters to establish the 
chaplaincy work within the Army Air Force. 

The outstanding experience of his years 
as a chaplain is the way clergymen of differ- 
ent faiths have worked together. 

“The one thing this job gives is ecument- 
city without anyone losing his own religious 
allegiance,” he declared. “It is more than 
tolerance. It is that I can understand you 
and you can understand me, and yet each 
keeps his own faith firmly. The spirit of 
cooperation without sacrifice of principles 
is the amazing thing in the military service,” 


STALTED TV SERVICE 


During his years as Air Force chief of 
chaplains, General Carpenter has inaugu- 
rated new approuches in many areas. More 
than 2 years ago he started the television 
worship service program called Air Force 
Chapel of the Air. 

Nine years ago he instituted the Protestant 
and Catholic preaching missions and the 
Jewish Torah convocations for personnel 
Overseas. 

In 1952 the Air Force chaplain head held 
the first Protestant Spiritual Life Conference. 

And last October, General Carpenter inau- 
gurated the Dynamics of Moral Leadership 
chaplain lecture series. This is part of the 
Air Force training program, with lectures 
being given to commissioned officers, non- 
Commissioned officers, and enlisted personnel. 


BASEBALL PRO 


General Carpenter is an enthusiastic base- 
ball follower. During his college years he 
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played professional baseball to put himself 
through Bucknell University. 

One day while throwing a softball around 
in the gymnasium, he threw out his pitching 
arm, That ended his baseball career, 

But this deepened rather than weakened 
his interest in the game. While in Washing- 
ton he could nearly always be found watch- 
ing the Senators play from a box high above 
first base. Here he kept score with great care, 
so much so that each season he filled two 
large scorebooks. 

General Carpenter was also a good basket- 
ball player, and while in high school used 
his 6 feet 1 inch of height to good advantage 
as an end on the football team, 


EXCITING YEARS 


General Carpenter regards his years in 
Washington as stimulating and exciting 
ones, 

“I think you get a new understanding of 
government, of the meaning of America, by 
serving here for any length of time,” he said. 
“You are close to the administrative heads of 
Government and get a new view of what they 
do.“ 

ACTIVE WITHIN CHURCH 


General Carpenter has been active within 
the Methodist Church, locally and on the na- 
tional scene. He served as a delegate to the 
quadrennial conference of the Methodist 
Church in 1956 at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
has been appointed on the arrangements 
committee for the 1960 meeting at Denver. 

While in Washington he attended Christ 
Methodist Church, Arlington, Va. Last week 
the members surprised him with a farewell 
party and the gift of a three-suiter traveling 
bag. 


Platform of Affiliated Young Democrats 
of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the Af- 
filiated Young Democrats of New York 
State held a most inspiring 3-day con- 
vention, from Friday, August 15 through 
Sunday, August 17, at the Hotel Picca- 
dilly in New York. The convention was 
attended by more than 2,500 delegates 
and was presided over by my good friend, 
Harold R. Moskovit, State president of 
the organization, I had the honor of 
addressing the convention on Friday 
evening, August 15, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert into the Recorp the following 
platform adopted at this biennial con- 
vention: 

PLATFORM ADOPTED BY THE 13TH BIENNIAL 
STATE CONVENTION OF THE AFFILIATED 
Youna Democrats, Inc., of New York 
STATE, AUGUST 17, 1958 
Once again the people’of the State of New 

York exercise the solemn responsibility selec- 

ting those to whom the government of this 

State shall be entrusted for the next 4 years, 

and of electing a United States Senator and 

a congressional delegation to represent them 

in Washington. 

The record of the Democratic administra- 
tion at Albany under the leadership of Gov- 
ernor Harriman for the past 4 years has ef- 
fectively carried out a carefully developed 
program attuned to the needs and desires 
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of the people. A substantial portion of his 
has been adopted. 

The Affiliated Young Democrats have al- 
ways stated clearly and without equivocation 
our position on the vital issues, and we do 
so now. 

1, Reapportionment: We support the en- 
actment of legislation reapportioning both 
congressional and legislative seats in fair 
proportion to population, so that all seg- 
ments of our State may be fairly represented 
both in Albany and in Washington. Only by 
such reapportionment can the popular will 
be effected. 

2. Primary ejections: The Democratic 
Party is irrevocably committed to the prop- 
osition that government belongs to the 
people, and that the people should have the 
fullest possible participation in the selec- 
tion of those who fill high public office. The 
State of New York is today one of the few 
States in which candidates for United States 
Senator, Governor, and other offices filled 
by statewide election are not selected in 
primaries. The confusion which has existed 
with respect to the selection this year of a 
candidate for United States Senator demon- 
strates the wisdom and need for selecting 
the candidates for such offices in primary 
elections. We advocate the speedy passage 
of legislation permitting statewide primaries. 

3. Presidential primaries: Two years hence 
the Democratic Party will surely have the, 
responsibility for selecting the next Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Democratic 
voters in the State of New York under pres- 
ent law will be one of the few segments 
of our party who will be unable to partici- 
pate directly in that process of selection. 
We support the enactment of legislation 
permitting presidential preference primaries 
permitting the voters in each party to indi- 
cate their preferences for candidates for 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, and to elect delegates committed to 
the nomination of such candidates. 

4. Presidential vote: We favor the aboli- 
tion of the electoral college and the election 
of a President and Vice President by popu- 
lar vote. Pending such amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and in order to achieve 
an equitable division of the electoral vote, 
we urge the enactment of legislation at Al- 
bany permitting the allocation of the State's 
electoral vote among the candidates for 
President and Vice President in direct pro- 
portion to the popular vote. 

5. Voting machines: We favor the man- 
datory use of voting machines in all pri- 
mary elections in which there is a contest. 

6. State offices: We favor a clarification of 
the law so as to eliminate any question of 
the power of the governor to fill vacancies 
in the office of attorney general or in any 
other State office. 

7. Lieutenant governor: We favor revision 
of the State constitution so that separate 
votes may be cast for governor and lieuten- 
ant governor, and to permit a vacancy in the 
office of lieutenant governor to be filled at 
next election following the vacancy. 

8. Eighteen-year-old vote: We again urge 
that the right to vote be given to those 18 
years of age. : 

9. Election laws: We favor the establish- 
ment of a permanent spring primary, the 
mandatory direct election of district leaders, 
and simplification of election petition pro- 
cedure. 

10, Board of elections: We favor a revision 
of the manner in which the Board of elec- 
tions of the city of New York is constituted, 
so that its members will be selected on a 
nonpartisan basis, and so that residents of 
Queens, the Bronx, and Staten Island may 
be eligible for membership. 

11. Board of regents: We urge that the 
selection of the board of regents be placed 
on a nonpartisan basis, so that all segments 
of the population may be represented in the 
educational system of the State. 
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12. City income tax: We favor the aboli- 
tion of all legislative authority permit ting 
the imposition of an income tax by the city 
of New York or any other municipality. 

13. Court reorganization and simplifica- 
tion: We favor a continuation of the pro- 
gram for court reform, and intensified efforts 
to bring about its enactment, 

14. Family court: We fayor the establish- 
ment of a family court in the city of New 
York and in other communities throughout 
the State so that all actions relating to the 
family will be centralized in a single court 
with adequate resources and judges of spe- 
cial competence and qualifications. 

15. Education: We favor a substantial in- 
crease in State aid for education so that the 
city of New York and other municipalities 
will receive a fair share of the taxes paid by 
thelr residents, thus enabling them to meet 
the enormous shortages in adequate school 
facilities and teaching staff. 

16. New York City Charter Commission: 
We urge the passage of enabling legislation 
permitting the appointment of a New York 
City Charter Commission which can submit 
its recommendations directly to the people. 

17. Discrimination in housing: We support 
a bill to extend the ban on racial discrim- 
ination in housing to all multiple dwellings 
and to 1- or 2-family houses throughout the 
State. 


18. Child care: We advocate a program of 


State ald for child day care in the public 
schools. 

19. Rent control: We favor the extension 
of rent control throughout the State, and 
to strengthen the law by requiring landlords 
to provide services and maintenance equal 
to that provided in 1951. 

20. Subway fare: We favor maintenance of 
the present 15-cent subway fare by requiring 
the State to contribute its fair share to the 
cost of operating the subway system. 

21. Fut Sabbath law: We favor the enact- 
ment of a law permitting the city of New 
York to enact a fair Sabbath law. We fur- 
ther favor and support a policy of pormit- 
ting the city of New York home rule, and 
cena efforts to govern the city from Al- 

y. 

22. Legislature: We agàin advocate that a 
printed record be published and made avail- 
able to the public of the full proceedings 
of the legislature, including the names of 
all persons employed in the legislative es- 
tablishment and the amount of compensa- 
tion received by them, so that the public 
may be fully informed of what goes on in 
Albany and so that the abuses recently dis- 
closed may be eliminated. 

23. State taxes: We favor a reduction of 
State taxes to the greatest extent compat- 
ible with a solvent State government. 

24. Public health: We advocate encourage- 
ment of prepayment plans for meeting the 
cost of medical care, by giving ald to sound 
voluntary plans now in existence, and stim- 
ulating the development of new plans; the 
development of centers for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped; a pro- 
gram of State aid for the training of medical 
and nursing personnel to meet the shortage 
of physicians, nurses, and technicians; es- 
tablishment of State programs for the care 
of the chronically ill; and expansion of the 
State's facilities for the mentally ill. 

25. Securities dealers: We believe that per- 
sons engaged in the investment of other 
people's money should demonstrate afirma- 
tively their qualifications for such responsi- 
bility by examination, and to this end we 
advocate the establishment of a State licens- 
ing system for securities dealers and invest - 
ment advisers, 

26, Juvenile delinquency: We favor vig- 
orous continuation of the programs to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. The State's facili- 
tles for the handling of delinquent boys and 
girls must be expanded, and additional 
funds must be made available for the proba- 
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tion bureaus of the criminal courts. State 
aid should be made avallable for the so- 
called 600 schools. We also favor an ex- 
panded rehabilitation program for young 
people In correctional institutions. 

27. Motorists: We support the exclusive 
allocation of funds collected from gasoline 
taxes and motor vehicle licenses to the devel- 
opment of the State highway system. We 
also support an extension of the gasoline tax 
to industrial users of gasoline to the same 
extent that it is now imposed on motorists, 
We favor examinations of all motor vehicle 
operators to be given every 3 years to help 
curtall automobile accidents. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE EOGSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4,1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
August 16, 1958: 

WASHINGTON Report 
(By Congressman Bruce Afcrn, of Texas) 


The death of a colleague, Bill McVey, of 
Illinois, abruptly halted House activities, as 
last respects were paid to the highly respected 
Member, Fifteen Members (11 House, 4 Sen- 
ate) have passed on during the 85th Congress. 
The House adjourned Monday, after eulogies 
of Bill, providing some sober reflection and 
a sharp contrast to the rushed activities 
preceding adjournment, now almost in sight. 

The Senate, or “other body.“ as it is called, 
Is racing to catch up with the House. In 
1 day, the Senaté passed 123 measures, on 
another 87, working nights and weekends.” 
The House alternated early adjournments 
with rushed days, when bills were railroaded 
through under suspension of the rules, a 
hurried setting aside of the usual more time- 
consuming and laborious parllamentary pro- 
cedures. We are proving again how irre- 
sponsible Congress can be—and the worst is 
yet ahead. Billions of dollars of question- 
able expenditures and legislation of very 
controversial nature are programed for next 
week under suspension, 

Grim humor entered the scene when Judge 
Surry, head of the Rules Committee, al- 
legedly in disapproval to pending bills, left 
Washington. This haited the normal pro- 
graming of legislation. Most Members would 
concede, I am sure, that the current pro- 
graming of bills by the leadership under sus- 
pension, avoiding the Rules Committee, is 
quite customary when in haste. Unfortu- 
mately, it is also quite political, Example: 
as the Labor Committee voted 22-7 not to 


consider the watered-down Democrat labor 


bill, and on party lines spurned the tougher 
Republican bill, the leadership bypassed the 
committee and programed the labor bill for 
House consideration anywey, under suspen- 
sion. This bill, a whitewash of labor lead- 
ers“ excesses dishonesty, and violence, is no 
doubt pleasing to Reuther who figures he 
can't lose. If the bill is brought up and re- 
jected as poor and ineffective legislation, 
there will be no corrective labor legislation at 
all. If it Is passed, it won't alter the monop- 
Olistic dictatorial powers now enjoyed by 
union leaders, Meanwhile, the public will 
be confused by the charges and counter- 
charges of politicians and labor leaders. 

The Area Redevelopment Act provided the 
week's most vigorous and controversial de- 
bate. The act ls intended “to establish an 
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effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas.” What does that 
mean? The bill goes on “that Federal assist- 
ance to communitios, industries, enterprises, 
and Individuals in areas needing redevelop- 
ment should enable such areas to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the do- 
mestic prosperity. by the establishment of 
stable and diversified local economies.” Well, 
that’s the dictum of socialistic and Commu- 
nist nations, if you analyze the langunge. 
This reads like the language of United States 
high-flown foreign ald to other countries, 
but does this make it right. 

The report accompanying the bill explained 
the “why and where of chronic localized de- 
pression” in this way: (1) Technological 
change results in unemployment; steam 
locomotive mechanics are laid of by the 
coming of diesel engines (should we bave had 
subsidized pony expressmen, lamplighters, 
snuffmakers, buggy-whip manufacturers, 
etc, when new products affected them?); (2) 
migration of industry to low labor cost areas 
results in distocation of communties and 
workers (Is this bad, or preventable? Rather, 
isn't this normal and expected in the freedom 
of competitive private enterprise soclety?); 
(3) shifts in demand, as from coal to oll re- 
sult in hardship (isn't consumer demand 
and supply necessarily right in our form 
of society?); (4) seasonal unemployment of 
resort communties such as Atlantic City, 
N. J., results in unemployment in off sen- 
sons (now, is‘ the Federal Government sup- 
posed to subsidize the Fair Park conces- 
sionaire the other 11 months of the year?). 

These are but some of the reasons advanced 
by Wricnt Patman and others sponsoring 
this bill. The scope and cost of such a pro- 
gram is unlimited. The logic is unbcliev- 
able—downright fantastic—and I so stated 
on the floor, Where now is constitutional 
government—local and States rights—and 
responsibilities? Who now mourns for the 
taxpayer who will pay higher taxes and/or 
lose billions in the watered currency of in- 
Hatlon. And the bill passed—with a ma- 
jority of Democrats for, and a majority of 
Republicans against it, 


Well Done, Admiral Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison for the Navy, will be leav- 
ing Washington to report to his new 
assignment as commander, South At- 
lantic Force, the mission being antisub- 
marine patrol throughout the entire 
area. 
I think it proper and fitting at this 
time that the Congress recognize Rear 
Admiral Stephan for what he has done 
and for the manner in which he 
worked toward the betterment of our 
national security and the mutual under- 
standing of the Congress and the Navy. 

Rear Admiral Stephan assumed his 
duties as Chief of the Navy Legislative 
Liaison in July 1956. In these 2 years 
he has performed an invaluable service 
to the Navy and to Congress. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Rear 
Admiral Stephan was commissioned an 
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ensign in 1929. A skilled submarine 
skipper during World War I, he won the 
Navy Cross with Silver Star and two 
Gold Stars, and also, the Navy Unit Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Rear Admiral Stephan has done an 
outstanding job through his very excel- 
lent staff. With his spirit of coopera- 
tion and his intelligent handling of the 
many problems presented to him by 
Members of the Congress, he has set a 
fine example of diligent excellence. 

In addition to being an expert in the 
wiles of submarine warfare, Admiral 
Stephan has studied law. Afloat or 
ashore, he seems to have the background 
it takes for choosing a wise course on de- 
fense or offense. 

It is a pleasure to borrow the Navy’s 
highest term of praise and say to him: 
“Well Done and Godspeed.” 


County Supports Its Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. HENDERSON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 14, 1958 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has been occupied recently with 
the problems of education and the is- 
sue of enlarging the role which the Fed- 
eral Government should play in the 
training of our children. For many 
years, I have believed strongly that this 
responsibility should rest with local com- 
munities with the assistance of State 
governments. I have followed my con- 


victions in casting my vote each time- 


this issue has arisen in the Congress 
during the past 4 years. 

No one can deny there are problems 
in education today. As parents and citi- 
zens we are concerned with these prob- 
lems and are eager to work toward their 
solution. Some of these problems, but 
by no means all of them, involve financ- 
ing our schools. Each of us has a re- 
sponsibility if we focus our eyes on 
Washington in the false expectation 
that some new and somehow omniscent 
Federal bureau can pass miracles to 
solve our local problems for us. When 
the problems revolve about money, there 
is too often a willingness for Americans 
to submit to Federal tax levies and send 
money to Washington to pay for proj- 
ects which they would vote down in their 
own counties when the proposition is 
Placed before the electorate of a given 
county. 

There is in the so-called Defense Edu- 
cation Bill just passed by the House a 
number of notable germs of Federal con- 
trol of secondary education which have 
caused me considerable concern. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to an editorial which appeared 
in the August 14 issue of the Perry 
County Tribune which discusses these 
Problems in a most penetrating way. 

The editorial is as follows: 

County SUPPORTS Irs SCHOOLS 

"If the citizens of Ohio do not change 

their attitude toward education, Federal aid 
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will be the only alternative,” said Super- 
intendent Harold Eibling to an audience at 
Ohio University last week. “We seem to be 
more interested in the noshift automobile 
than the doubleshift school.” 

What worried Dr. Eibling most was the 
fact that over half of the school bond issues 
and tax levies which went before voters in 
Ohio in May were defeated. 

He was not criticizing Perry County. The 
way we have supported our schools down 
through the years must be rather astounding 
to schoolmen elsewhere. Every single tax 
levy for schools in this county for at least 
10 years has been approved by the voters. 
A few school bond Issues have falled but not 
a tax levy. 

This evidence proves three important 
things, One is that residents of the county 
want to provide the best possible education 
for their children, There is only one way 
to do that; supply the money. 

The second point is that the county. has 
confidence in the persons it places on the 
school boards. Because of this confidence, 
a taxpayer knows that, when the board of 
education asks for a levy, the money really 
is needed, Lack of this confidence has been 
responsible for the defeat of many school 
issues each year in Ohio. 

The third point is that Perry countians 
do not have their hands out to the State 
and Federal Governments for support of 
schools; we are willing to carry out our own 
fair share of the school expense load. 

Federal aid for education would mean an 
expanded bureaucracy in Washington, and 
we already have too much bureaucracy now. 
This county, by supporting its schools so well, 
is doing the job In the most economical way 
and is helping to postpone the fatal day 
when Federal Government, with its enor- 
mous appetite for our tax money, has to 
take over the job. ? 


Maximum Economic Growth Through 
Income Tax Rate Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the 85th Congress, my 
friend and distinguished colleague on the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Honor- 
able A. S. Hertonc, Jr», of Florida, and 
I would like to reemphasize our sincere 
belief that thoroughgoing reform of our 
Federal income tax rate structure is vital 
to our national security. We are natu- 
rally disappointed that legislation action 
has not come in 1957, but our conviction 
that tax-rate reform is a matter of ur- 
gent priority, is strengthened by the ever- 
accumulating evidence that effective 
solution of this problem brooks no fur- 
ther delay. We are confident that senior 
as well as new Members who will meet to 
convene the 86th Congress next January 
will agree that the time of decision is at 
hand. 

During the 85th Congress, we were 
proud to have been the sponsors of iden- 
tical bills, H. R. 6452 and H. R. 9119, de- 
signed to reform the income tax rate 
structure over a minimum period of 5 
years. This legislation was originally 
conceived at a time when budget bal- 
ance seemed to be in prospect for the 
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immediate years ahead. The bills pro- 
vided that the President and the Con- 
gress would share responsibility for 
postponing scheduled reductions which 
otherwise might have caused budget im- 
balance. 

As our cosponsorship of this legislation 
indicates, we believe that this issue 
transcends political parties and person- 
alities. Regardless of developments, we 
intend to continue to fight for reform 
of the income tax rate structure and, as- 
suming that our constituencies return us 
to the 86th Congress next year, we will 
again introduce identical bills. In ex- 
pressing this intention, we are aware of 
the need for review of the provision of 
our original legislation for a budget-bal- 
ance test as the only means for deter- 
mining whether forward-scheduled re- 
ductions would take effect. 

We believe that there is available a 
practical, workable test which, when in- 
tegrated with the budget-balance test, 
would overcome any objections which 
might be raised to enactment in a period 
of budget deficits. Such a test, which 
we now feel should be included in the 
rate-reform legislation we would intro- 
duce in the 86th Congress, would in- 
sure that forward-scheduled reductions 
would not be put into effect until a rea- 
sonable amount of revenue increase, re- 
sulting from economic growth, has been 
applied toward balancing the budget. 

Such a provision would, in effect, sep- 
arate revenue increase between that 
which might be expected without income 
tax rate reform, and that which is due to 
such reform, using only the latter as the 
basis for putting scheduled reductions of 
rates into effect. Even in the short run, 
this procedure would take no revenue 
away from what otherwise could be ex- 
pected to be available for application to- 
ward budget balance. In the long run, 
rate reform would so strengthen the 
economy, and hence the reyenue base, as 
to provide more rather than less revenue 
to the Government. 

In order to get perspective on the 
new provision, it is necessary to consider 
it in the light of the situation which has 
developed since the January 7-February 
7 hearings conducted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. We deeply believe 
that our original legislation, adjusted for 
retroactive effectuation as suggested in 
our February 7 statement, was practi- 
cal and deserving in the national inter- 
est of enactment this year. The over- 
whelming weight of testimony in the 
hearings supported our conviction that 
enactment then would have produced 
the greatest possible national benefits, 
Such timely action would have pre- 
vented the compounding of forces lead- 
ing to Jarge and repetitive budget defi- 
cits, first, by quick reinvigoration of the 
economy with resultant increase in the 
revenue flow, and, second, by avoiding 
use of increased spending as a means for 
reversing economic trends. 

However, events have overrun the op- 
portunity which was so evident early 
this year. The Federal government 
now is faced with a $12 billion deficit in 
the fiscal year which began July 1. Even 
with recovery to better business levels, 
recurring deficits are expected for sev- 
eral years before budget balance is 
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again achieved. This situation has de- 
veloped in the face of growing recogni- 
tion that income tax rate reform would 
insure full recoyery in the quickest pos- 
sible time, and a greater and more sus- 
tained rate of growth thereafter. This 
recognition has been overshadowed by 
the belief that recovery will come re- 
gardless and that rate reform would not 
produce fully offsetting revenues in the 
period of budget crisis. 


THE CRITICAL QUESTION 


Thus, is posed the critical question: 
to what extent would the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the future, upon en- 
actment of income tax rate reform, ex- 
ceed the rate to be expected under 
present tax rates? 

That the art of economic prediction 
does not admit of precise answer to this 
question is no excuse for not facing and 
resolving it on the basis of experience, 
logic and the national interest. 

Experience shows an unsatisfactory 
and declining rate of growth under 
present tax rates. For the 10 years 
ending with 1957, growth as measured 
by gross national product in constant 
dollars averaged out at only 3.8 percent 
annually—or at about the rate for many 
years preceding the depression of the 
1930's. The catch is that while the rate 
in the first 5 years of the period was 
4.6 percent, it dropped to only 2.9 per- 
cent in the second 5 years. Moreover, 
it is evident that the 4.6 percent rate 
would not have been achieved except 
for the sharp stimulus provided by the 
Korean War, and even the 2.9 percent 
rate must be explained in part by con- 

- tinuation for a time of accelerated 
amortization and the short-lived lift to 
business profits and hence expansion in 
plant and equipment provided by repeal 
of the Korean War excess profits tax. 

Experience in this period dlso shows 
seriously inadequaté application of 
human effort and capital to the begin- 
ning of new businesses and the expan- 
sion of small business. No authority 
“doubts that the culprit here is the dead 
hand of immoderate tax rates. And, as 
an overall point, the evidence is clear 
that inflation has provided funds for ex- 
pansion which otherwise would not have 
been available under existing tax rates. 

The logie of the situation leaves no 
room for optimism on the rate of growth 
in the years ahead if present income tax 
rates are continued. It is possible there 
will be short spurts of fast growth based 
largely on inflationary impulses, but on 
a continuing basis, it seems probable 
that the rate of progress will fall con- 
siderably below the 2.9 percent ex- 
perienced from 1952 to 1957. The as- 
sumption in this statement is that in the 
absence of enactment of thorough-going 
income tax rate reform, the nation can- 
not look forward to continuous growth 
in excess of 2 percent annually unless 
induced by repetitive, substantial rounds 
of inflation. 

It takes no crystal ball to judge the 
national interest in the enactment of 
thorough-going income tax rate reform. 
While our nation’s growth has been 
slackening off even before the recession, 
Communist Russia's economy continues 
to surge ahead at a rate of 7 to 8 per- 
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cent or more a year. With the Com- 
munist aim of world political domina- 
tion through industrial leadership in 
plain view, our Nation simply cannot 
afford to set its sights on growth less 
than could be achieved under moderate 
tax rates. The showcase of freedom in 
this critical hour for Western civiliza- 
tion cannot afford government policies 
which destroy man's incentives and 
make impossible the accumulation of 
the new capital out of current income 
which is necessary to the full expres- 
sion of his technological and productive 
talents and energies. 

From the purely domestic standpoint, 
the national interest is no less evident. 
With a rapidly expanding population, 
and the insatiable quest of our people 
for an ever more abundant life, the con- 
tinuation of tax blocks to the creation 
of new and better jobs, products, and 
services, and to expansion in the provi- 
sion and use of existing goods and serv- 
ices, is unthinkable. ‘ 

FUTURE GROWTH RATE 

Mr. Speaker, it is not as important to 
predict the possible rate of growth upon 
enactment of rate-reform legislation as 
it is to make optimum growth possible 
through such reform. However, some 
measure of the economy’s potential for 
growth is provided by a recent report of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. On the 
assumption of wise national policies in- 
cluding moderation in the tax impact 
on enterprise and savings, this report 
projected an annual growth rate of 4 to 

_5 percent. To provide evidence of what 
the maximum rate would mean in terms 
of goods and services not otherwise 
available, we set forth below projections 
of gross national product, for 10 years 
from the first half of 1958, showing the 
increase of product in constant dollars 
under 2 percent and 5 percent growth 
assumptions. 


Projections of gross national product 


[in billions] - 
percent B- percent 
annual growth | annual growth 
from Ist bull from Ist half 
1858 (probable | 1858 (potential, 
maximum with income- 
without in- tax rate 
cume-tax rate reform) 
reform) 
— —GnQ—ů—ůů— 
5123. U $432.2 
437,86 453.8 
4 3 In 5 
4.3 N 3 
4.414 — a25. 3 
an 551. 6 
4.1 579.2 
LR 608.1 
. 8 CR A 
512.7 A 5 
2.0 701.0 


In constant dollars, at the end of 5 
years, our Nation would be producing and 
consuming $78 billion more goods and 
services annually under 5 percent growth 
than with only 2 percent growth; at the 
end of 10 years, the spread would have 
increased to $181 billion. If these figures 
seem startling, consider how rapidly Rus- 
sia’s total production will approach ours 
if punitive tax rates continue to block 
our progress. 

The difference between 2 and 5 percent 
growth is particularly significant when 
measured in revenue increase. This in- 
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crease, in a year of full application, 
would be roughly one billion dollars in 
additional Federal revenue for each one 
percent increase in economic growth; 
this 3 percent in increased product will 
produce roughly $3 billion in increased 
revenues, or enough to put into effect 
each forward-scheduled reduction in the 
excessive rates under our bills. 

Before explaining the provisions which 
we believe would up-date our bills, and 
permit early enactment in 1959, we wish 
to express our conviction that there is 
no more pressing national problem than 
inauguration of a program of income tax 
rates reform. It does not take a very long 
view to realize that such reform stands 
on a par in national interest with mili- 
tary preparedness. In fact, a strong dy- 
namic economy provides the only foun- 
dation for military preparedness, as well 
as the only means for thwarting the 
Russian thrust towards world gconomic 
and political domination. 

Our bills provided for five annual re- 
ductions in the excessive income tax 
rates, both individual and corporate, 
down to top rates of 42 percent for both 
at the end of the period. The inter- 
mediate progressive rates would be com- 
pressed downward consistent with re- 
duction in the top rate, and a minimum 
cut of 25 percent for all income taxpay- 
ers would come from reduction in the 
first bracket rate from 20 to 15 percent. 

A key provision of the original bills 
was the budget balance postponement 
test, under which the Executive and the 
Congress would have coordinate respon- 
sibility for postponing scheduled reduc- 
tions which threatened budget balance in 
the particular fiscal year. 

NEW POSTPONEMENT TEST 

As of now, we plan to include in any 
revised version of our bills a new post- 
ponement test, integrated with the origi- 
nal test. The new test, as with the old 
one, would be simple of application. 

In brief, the new test is based on the 
assumption that, without inauguaration 
of a thorough program of income tax 
rate reform, it cannot be expected that 
national growth will average out over 
the years ahead at more than 2 percent 
annually. In other words, under this 
assumption, the revenue increase from 
annual growth of 2 percent is all that 
would be available to bring total reve- 
nues up to prospective budget levels, in 
the absence of rate reform. 

From this basis, we take the next step 
which is that, upon enactment of rate 
reform as provided in our bills, the reve- 
nue increase from annual economic 
growth (as measured by gross national 
product) in excess of 2 percent should 
be applied to putting into effect the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions which have 
made such growth possible. 

This formula would apply separately, 
as is the case with the budget balance 
postponement test, as between the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions in the indi- 
vidual and corporate tax rates. The an- 
nual revenue effect of one scheduled re- 
duction in the individual rates would be 
roughly $2 billion, or the amount of in- 
creased revenue to be expected from a 
2 percent increase in economic growth. 
The corresponding figures for the cor- 
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porate reductions are $1 billion and 1 
percent. 

The test would permit scheduled re- 
ductions of the individual tax to go into 
effect when the economy is growing at 
a rate in the range of 4 percent or 
greater, and also a scheduled corporate 
tax cut when the growth is in the range 
of 5 percent or greater, as determined 
by the President in advance of the Jan- 
uary 1 effectuation dates. 

From one reduction to the next one, 
growth is accumulated, so that revenue 
increase from growth in excess of 2 per- 
cent annually would be first used for 
reform of the rates. However, any rev- 
enue increase in any year in excess of 
that required to permit scheduled re- 
ductions would be available to close the 
deficit gap. As a simple example, if 
the economy should grow 6 percent in 
1 year as a result of the reform program, 
the revenue increase from 3 percent in- 
stead of 2 percent of the total would be 
available to meet expenditures, Thus, 
even during the years when the rate re- 
form program is being effectuated, the 
Government would stand to gain instead 
of lose revenues over what might be 
reasonably expected under the present 
rate structure. 

A 1-year limitation on postponement 
was included in our original bills, but 
would be deleted from new legislation 
in order to avoid any implication of rate 
reduction which would cause greater 
deficits. ; 

.By integrating the new postponement 
test with the original budget balance 
test, one of the important purposes of 
the legislation would be retained, namely, 
to influence control of spending in order 
to bestow upon our economy the benefits 
of a moderate system of tax rates at the 
earliest possible date. In other words, 
if through control and reduction in the 
Spending level, we should have budget 
balance in any year before all scheduled 
rate reductions had been effected, the 
reductions scheduled that year would 
be accomplished within the framework 
of budget balance without regard to the 
growth postponement test. 

The identical bills we plan to intro- 
duce at the beginning of the first ses- 
sion of the next Congress will provide 
first reductions as of January 1, 1959, 
with the second scheduled reductions as 
of January 1, 1960. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we hope 
we have imparted through this state- 
ment some of the urgency which we 
feel in regard to our reform legislation. 
Our Nation is the bastion of freedom 
on this earth, yet we have a tax rate 
System under which men actually are 
not free to use their minds, energies 
and material resources in the building 
of a better and stronger nation. The 
hour is truly late. We could under- 
Stand why, after failure of enactment 
of income tax rate reform earlier this 
year, there has been reluctance to face 
up to the issue in view of the develop- 
ing fiscal situation even though we be- 
lieve that rate reform should have top 
Priority in the interests of internal 
Strength and international security. 
But, with availability of the growth 
Postponement test, there will be no 
Cause for delay in 1959. 
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Even though reductions under our 
bills would be spread out over a number 
of years, we deeply believe that enact- 
ment with one contemporary reduction 
would revitalize the processes of eco- 
nomic growth. As our citizens enjoyed 
the benefits of the immediate reduction, 
and looked forward to achievement of 
succeeding reductions, there would be a 
rebirth of incentives to plan ahead and 
undertake new and venturesome enter- 
prises. In an optimistic environment, 
and with increasing availability of ven- 
ture capital, there is no reason why our 
economy should not soon be growing at 
4,5, or a greater percent yearly; no rea- 
son, in fact, why our goal should not be 
to reach and maintain a growth rate in 
the range of that in Communist Russia. 

We have been heartened and gratified 
in our sponsorship of income tax rate 
reform legislation by the many expres- 
sions of support from Members of this 
body and others in Government service, 
from hundreds of organizations and 
many thousands of individuals around 
the country, and from editorial writers 
and columnists in newspaper and Maga- 
zines from coast to coast including many 
magazines of national circulation. We 
hope that all of these people and or- 
ganizations will rally to the support of 
revised rate reform legislation in 1959, 
and that they will be joined by others 
who for whatever reason have not to 
the present interested themselves in this 
vital program for maximizing economic 
strength by releasing the tax brakes on 
progress. 


Resolutions of the 82d Airborne Division 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter and 


resolutions of the 82d Airborne Division- 


Association, Inc.: 
82p Amporne DIVISION 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Dearborn, Mich., August 9, 1958. 

The veterans and active troopers of the 
world famous 82d Airborne Division have 
once again gathered in convention. At the 
twelfth annual reunion in New York, N. Y. 
several matters which we felt to be of vital 


interest to our national security were 


brought before our business meetings, 

The members of this association are espe- 
clally concerned with the freedom, welfare, 
and safety of the American people. As a re- 
sult of their concern the enclosed resolu- 
tions have been unanimously adopted; 

A copy of the resolutions Is being sent to 
you, personally, because it is felt that you 
should know of our association members’ 
interest and concern. Understanding your 
responsibility as a public servant to make 
every effort to safeguard our Nation, we feel 
confident that you will do everything in your 
power and authority to support these reso- 
lutions. 

Cordially yours, 
A. R. Parrutto, President. 
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Whereas veterans of the 82d Airborne Di- 
vision, meeting in convention for the 12th 
time, note that recent rulings of the Depart- 
ment of the Army have changed the desig- 
nation of noncommissioned officers by a 
remoyal of one of the chevrons of their rank 
in grades of sergeant without effecting their 
pay status; and 

Whereas the position in grade is a mark 
of prestige obtaining the respect of the en- 
listed men and thus, in turn, is a decided 
moral factor among noncommissioned of- 
ficers; and 

Whereas a similar action was taken by the 
Army 10 years ago, affecting unnecessarily 
the same men for the second time: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Department of the Army reverse its action in 
this matter that all noncommissioned officer 
rank may remain the same, 

Whereas rapid developments of the state 
of aeronautical art make it possible to pro- 
vide small troop-carrying rotary wing and 
possibly other type vertical takeoff and 
aonne aircraft of great operational value; 
an 

Whereas these aircraft will be ideally sult- 
able to the Army's operational environment; 
and * 
Whereas Army aviation has demonstrated 
its capability to operate aircraft of this va- 
riety efficiently; and 

Whereas the state of antiaircraft gun- 
nery and missilry has developed to the 
point that very low flying aircraft may and 


‘probably will be much less vulnerable to 


enemy counteraction than higher flying 
transports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That every effort be made to en- 
courage the development, within the Army, 
of combat forces with integral organic 
aircraft, designed to provide the Army, 
through increased mobility, flexibility, and 
firepower, forces capable of meeting the de- 
mands of modern ground warfare, whether 
atomic or nonatomic. 


Defeat of Labor Reform Bill Brings Joy 
to Hoodlums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


À OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked by the action of those who to- 
day defeated the labor reform bill, S. 
3974. This defeat will bring joy to the 
Jimmy Hoffas and other highhanded 
operators in the labor-management field, 
but it will disappoint the honest union 
members and the American public. 

The coauthors of the bill, Senator 
Ives, Republican, of New York, and Sena- 
tor KENNEDY, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, are both quoted in an Associated 
Press story expressing their disappoint- 
ment with the House action. I include 
this Associated Press story of August 18 
at this point: 

Wasuincron,—Senator Ivrs said of the de- 
feat: 

- “It ls an open Invitation to all criminals to 
make the most of their o; ties in the 
labor management field.” He blamed its de- 
feat on what he termed an unholy alliance 
that misled House Members. 

Ives said he thought it marked the end of 
any hope for a labor reform bill this year, 
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“The Kennedy-Ives bill was a good bill,” 
Ives said in a statement. “It would have 
put Hoffa out of business, for example, but 
a lot of House Members were misled by false 
propaganda by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the Teamsters and the United Mine 
Workers. 

“Can you imagine a more unholy alliance? 
They represent the extremists in both camps. 
When you get the evil in labor working with 
the uninformed in management, you've got 
a bad combination.” 

Ives said he expected that extremists from 
the management side now, would demand 
antiunion legislation which would have no 
chance to pass, and that a stalemate would 
result, 

WaASHINGTON.—Senator KENNEDY said a 
heavy responsibility must rest on those who 
defeated the bill. 

“Only Jimmy Hoffa can rejoice at his con- 
tinued good luck,” KENNEDY said in a pre- 
pared statement. 

“Honest union members and the general 
public can only regard it as a tragedy that 
politics has prevented the recommendations 
of the McClellan Committee from being 
carried out this year. 

“Constructive labor reform legislation 
will definitely be brought forward again next 
year. In the meantime, those who defeated 
this bill will bear a heavy responsibility for 
the labor racketeering that will continue 
unchecked.” 


Tribute to the Achievements of the 
Majority Leader of the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF. RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, Providence, 
R. I., August 16, entitled “Senator JOHN- 
son Has Kept Congress in Line.” 

This editorial is a tribute to the out- 
standing achievements of our majority 
leader, and I know it will be of interest 
to my colleagues in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

SENATOR JOHNSON Has KEPT CONGRESS 

tn LINE 

The overwhelming approval in the Senate, 
by a bipartisan vote, of the 4-year extension 
of the reciprocal trade program, a must in 
the President's book, gave off the mood of a 
Congress getting ready to shut up the leg- 
islative shop and be off to the next business 
of the hustings. 

This controversial measure, which had the 
smell of the graveyard about it earlier in the 
session, did not just happen to pass; its suc- 
cess was made to happen. And the man who 
made it happen is one of the most unusual 
political managers Washington has looked 
upon in many years, Senator LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Democratic majority 
leader. 

What makes Lrnnow JOHNSON tick? Ifa 
Political analyst set down the virtues and 
skills of Senator Jonmson, he might draw 
a clear picture of the mechanics of getting 
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things done in Congress, which is pretty 
familiar to the old hands in legislative halls, 
But would that portray what might be called 
the sixth sense of the extraordinary poli- 
tician, that intuitive knowledge which un- 
derstands how men can be moved in the di- 
rection the leader wants, the uncanny feel 
for the right timing, the sensitive ear for 
the flow of public opinion, the subtle knack 
of snatching a victory through compromise 
without destroying the heart of a measure, 
the force of character that makes the given 
word sacred and inspires confidence in the 


man's integrity? These are individual to the 


leader himself and not learned out of text- 
books. 

Senator JoHN5ON presents the rare paradox 
of the leader of a party ushering through 
Congress with brilliance the program of a 
President of the opposition. As President 
Elsenhower looks over the achievements thus 
far of his program, he can look with particu- 
lar pleasure upon the passage of the measure 
closest to his heart—the reorganization of 
the Defense Department. He can check off 
the extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion, the admission of Alaska to statehood, 
the sharing of atomic information, and the 
increase in postal rates and wages. 

In the congressional hopper, with every in- 
dication of passage, is the 63.5 billion foreign 
aid appropriation that was surrounded with 
storm clouds earlier in the session. The bulk 
of the appropriations bills have been passed, 
mostly as the President fashioned them. 

On the other side of the ledger, the labor 
bill may or may not be passed this session. 
There is the obligation, still unfulfilled, to 
ald Euratom, the European atoms-for-peace 
organization, which was instigated and en- 
couraged by the President. But the balance 
is plainly on the plus side of the scales. 

An unimaginative and strictly partisan 
leader might have taken advantage of his 
majority in the Congress to cut the Presi- 
dent's program to pieces for an electioneering 
feast. Senator JoHNSON, essentially a mod- 
erate man, sensed that the country was in 
no frame of mind, with the winds of crisis 
blowing around the world, to tolerate such 
old-fashioned politicking. As Al Smith used 
to say, doing the right thing is the smartest 
politics. In his role of energetic, successful 
and efficient legislative manager, Senator 
Jounson has risen to statesmanship for 
which the Nation, regardless of party, honors 
and respects him. 


Fort Clatsop National Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON ~ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the genuine accomplishments of 
this session of Congress, so far as the 
Pacific Northwest is concerned, is the 
passage of legislation creating the Fort 
8 National Memorial near Astoria, 

reg. 

This will be the first historic shrine 
under the National Park Service in our 
State. I am proud to have been the 
author of this epochal legislation. 

An excellent editorial summarizing 
the scope of the Fort Clatsop National 
Memorial was published in the Astorian 
Evening Budget of August 14, 1958, 
under the title “Grdtified and Enthused” 


400.000 men. 
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and I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GRATIFIED AND ENTHUSED 


We doubt if many Astorians are really 
aware yet of the potential magnitude of the 
Fort Clatsop national memorial project 
which Congress has authorized. 

Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER recently wrote 
for this newspaper an article describing 
plans for the big project, and has followed 
it up with a story of the comments of Direc- 
tor Conrad Wirth of the National Park Serv- 
ice. Dr. Wirth proposes expenditure of 
$300,000 in the fiscal year starting next July 
1 for development of the park. 

The Fort Clatsop project will involve 
modern buildings, a museum's custodial 
staff, and other appurtenances to provide a 
top-drawer historical attraction to visitors, 

So far as we know, there is nothing in 
Oregon or the rest of the Pacific Northwest 
to match this memorial park project for 
marking and preserving an important his- 
torical site. 

Obviously a project costing a third of a 
million dollars to develop won't be 4 mere 
peanut program of hot-dog stands, 

Senator NEUBERGER has written that he is 
“very gratified and enthused” over the de- 
tails of plans for the project given to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee by Dr, 
Wirth. 

We believe that all residents of the Sunset 
Empire also have reason to be “gratified and 
enthused” over a am that will for 
many years be of incalculable value in de- 
yeloping this region as a vacation land. 
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Need for a Strong National Guard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous conšent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcord an ex- 
cellent editorial from the Chisholm 
(Minn.) Free Press entitled Let's Wake 
Up Before It’s Too Late.” 

The editor and publisher, Miss Veda 
F. Ponikvar, is one of our most able and 
brilliant journalists. Her editorial col- 
umn is a source of valuable informa- 
tion, philosophy, and inspiration. In 
this editorial she speaks up for a strong 
National Guard. The Congress has con- 
curred in her views. The National Guard 
is to be maintained at not less than 
I have supported this 
strength, and will continue to give my 
active support for a strong and effective 
National Defense Establishment, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Wake Ur Berore It’s Too Lare 

Sometimes the wheels of prudence and 
vision revolye very slowly, and sometimes 
we all must be jolted out of a lethargy to 
realize that we have been sleeping and need 
to be alerted. 

For several months past, the broadcasts 
and news reports have been repeating De- 
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partment of Defense and more or less Wash- 
ington sentiment that we must reduce the 
strength of United States Reserve forces, and 
this despite the official report that Soviet 
Army ground forces still number at least 21, 
million men. 

In Minnesota alone, there are 107 com- 
pany, battery and detachment sized units in 
65 communities. Under the proposed plan 
of emasculating the National Guard, Minne- 
sota would have 80 such units spread paper 
thin across the State. The guard now has 
8,792 officers and men, or 67 percent of the 
authorized war strength. The proposed de- 
crease would put us on a 52-percent basis 
with a maximum of 7,150 officers and men. 
Not too many years ago, the recruiters had 
a very difficult time obtaining the unit 
strength and when the Korean conflict broke, 
it was fortunate that there were men trained 
enough to be activated. 

Morale plays an important part in any sort 
of military unit, but it is imperative that 
those who are in command at the top echelon 
and are issuing orders know what they are 
talking about and furthermore, know how 
to project into the future. You can't go into 
civilian centers and ask men to join a guard 
and start training them and then a few 
months later tell them they are no longer 
needed. What's more, the cost of such a 
Program is too exorbitant and every tax- 
payer has a right to become incensed. 

The Soviet system of universal military 
training turns out about 700,000 fully trained 
reservists every year who are subject to im- 
mediate recall until they reach 50 years of 
age. It is difficult to reconcile this factor 
with the action of the Defense Department 
in proposing drastic cuts in men and units 
of the Army National Guard. In every emer- 
gency this country has met, the National 
Guard has been the first line of defense and 
Provided the first units to be committed to 
active duty for that defense. Pentagon plans 
call for cutting the Army National Guard 
by 10 percent, from 400,000 to 360,000 men 
during the next fiscal year and the elimina- 
tion of one-third of its organized, trained, 
and equippéd units. This would mean a 
drop in strength of the Minnesota Army Na- 
tional Guard of about 800 men and could 
mean elimination of about 30 units. 

Were international and world situations 
Such that we could count on an era of peace, 
working toward the betterment of all man- 
kind in flelds of health, education, scientific 
research, and industrial accomplishment, 
this Nation would not have to be concerned 
with military units. But since we have forces 
believing only in the destruction of man and 
who seek totalitarian power, it is necessary 
Tor us to msintain full strength, to be pre- 
Pared, and above all to be fully trained, 

We can consider ourselves most fortunate 
that there are so many of our men willing 
to serve voluntarily and in Rescrve units, 
Let us not underestimate a good thing. And 
let us not put ourselves in a position where 
We shall awaken one morning to find an 
aggressor standing on our doorstep. 0 


Need for Additional Federal Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 
Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, my colleague [Mr. CLARK] 
and I have been very much interested in 
having additional Federal judges pro- 
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vided for Pennsylvania. In the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, 4,756 cases are 
listed on the docket. In the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, 2,542 cases are 
listed. It take almost 4 years for a case 
to be completed. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, on Sat- 
urday, August 16, 1958, published a very 
good editorial on this subject. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Case for Judgeships.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CASE ror JUDGESHIPS 

In its rush to adjourn Congress should not 
Overlook its chance to pass legislation that 
will have an important bearing on the just 
and efficient performance of the Federal 
courts. After 3 years of delay, the Judi- 
ciary Committees of both House and Senate 
have finally approved bills to substantially 
boost the size of the Federal judiciary so as 
to enable it to cope with a greatly increased 
volume of Federal litigation. The backlog of 
untried cases is now 67,000, some of them 
more than 4 years old. 

The pending legislation would create 40 
new district judgeships and 5 circult judge- 
ships. Of the two bills approyed, the Sen- 
ate version is less desirable because it takes 
some of the extra judgeships away from busy 
courts in Pittsburgh and New York City and 
gives them to courts in rural States. But 
any judicial legislation that passes will mean 
an improvement in Federal court administra- 
tion. 

Since there is no organized opposition to 
the measures, thelr enactment depends 
simply on their getting to the floor. Senate 
Majority Leader LYNDON JoHNson and House 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN could be influential in 
giving them the green light. In the House 
the Speaker would have to intercede with 
Rules Committee Chairman Howarp SMITH, 
who has at this writing not yet called his 
group together to clear the bill. 

By aiding the passage of the judgeship 
bill, the two legislative leaders would add 
to the constructive contributions of the 85th 
Congress. 


Herbie Plews 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
there are no batting championships, no 
home run titles, or other laurels await- 
ing the utility man in baseball. At best, 
he is seeking a regular job, and the only 
way to get it is to have that one good 
season. 

The State of Montana has two Sen- 
ators in the United States Senate. The 
Washington Senators Baseball Club has 
on its roster a citizen of Montana—an- 
other Senator, and a good one, by the 
name of Herbie Plews. He comes from 
East Helena, Mont. He is a friend of 
the entire Montana congressional dele- 
gation, as well as of a good many people 
in Montana. Unfortunately, Herbie 
Plews has not been given the opportu- 
nity which he has so ardently sought. 
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That is something, of course, for Mr. 
Clark Griffith and the management of 
the Washington Senators Baseball Club, 
but we hope that before too long Herbie 
Plews will get out of the utility class 
and get the one good season he deserves. 
He has made an outstanding record. 
We of Montana are proud of him and, 
I am sure, the Senator baseball fans are 
too. He has contributed much to our 
Capital and the Senators baseball team 
as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Great Falls Tribune dated 
July 30, 1958, entitled “Montana's 
Herbie Plews Wants One Good Season” 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rrc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Montana's Hers Prews Wants OnE Goon 
SEASON 


Curcaco.— There are no batting cham- 
Pionships, home-run titles, or other laurels 
awaiting the utillty man in baseball. At 
best, he's seeking a regular job and the only 
way to get it is to have “that one good 
season.” 

“That's what you need,” says Herbie Plews, 
Washington's No. 1 utility man, that one 
good season.” 

Before that one good season comes, if ever, 
the utility man is a fidgety, fearsome per- 
son. The fact that he is dispensable never 
leaves his mind. 

One day he may play third base, another 
at second, or sometimes even at shortstop. 
There are times he may not get into the 
field of battle for a week or more. Some- 
times he gets a shot at pinch hitting and 
on better days he’s called upon to start a 
gam 


e. 

“That's your big chance,” says Plews, 
“when you start a game. If you get in and 
keep hitting, you might win a job. But you 
have to keep hitting. One or two bad days 
and you're back on the bench.” 

There are no complaints on Plews' part: 
It's a lot better than being in the minors. 
When you're in the majors, you've reached a 
certain goal. You keep plugging, hoping 
that you can win a regular job. You know 
you can win it but you also know you have 
to have that one big year.” 

Herbert Eugene Plews was born in Helena, 
Mont., June 14, 1929. Initial Indications 
that he had major-league ability came as a 
sophomore at the University of Illinois when 
he won the Big Ten batting championship 
with a better than 400 average. He finished 
his college career as Illinois’ captain and 
was signed by the New York Yankees. 

In 1950, he started with Kansas City in the 
American Association. But after a couple of 
days he was shipped to Quincy of the Three-I 
League. In 13 games he slapped out 13 hits 
and had a 295 average when he was hit by 
a pitched ball and seriously Injured. Plews 
dropped out of baseball after that and went 
into military service. 

He came back to the Yankee chain in 1953, 
when he batted 304 at Norfolk. The next 
year he was at Birmingham and finished with 
a 299 mark. In 1955, he played at Denver, 
batted 302, and was thrown into a deal that 
sent him to Washington. 

Plews had a respectable .270 average in 
1956, his rookie year, and finished with a 
.271 mark last season. So far as the Senators 
are concerned, he’s a valuable man to have 
around—one who can play third, short, or 
second base and hold a 270 average even 
though he is often called off the bench and 
pressed into service without warming up. 

But so far as Plews is concerned, he wants 
that “one good season. You have to have 
the ambition to want to play every day or 
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you might find yourself back in the minor 


leagues. 

Plews is gradually working up to his goal. 
He's played in 64 of Washington's 98 games, 
and has a .262 average with 20 runs batted 
in, It's still touch and go whether he will 
ever become a regular, but utility men never 


quit trying, 


The Indiana Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the first of 
a series of articles, entitled What's Be- 
hind Dunes Battle?” written by Richard 
Lewis and published in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. It deals with the question as to 
whether the last remnant of the Indiana 
Dunes in the Chicago metropolitan area 
is to be taken over for industrial pur- 
poses by the great steel mills, or whether 
it is to be saved for the people by mak- 
ing it into a national park or monument, 

I have introduced a bill, which is be- 
ing cosponsored by the Senators from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse and Mr. NEUBERGER] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], providing that at least 3,500 
acres of this land, lying roughly be- 
tween Ogden Dunes and Dune Acres, be 
made into a national monument. Be- 
cause it is too late to have action taken 
on the bill at this session of Congress, I 
intend to introduce a substantially sim- 
ilar bill early in the next session of Con- 
gress, I hope that we may get sufficient 
support to save this priceless land for 
the people. 

The Chicago Sun-Times apparently 
will publish a series of interesting ar- 
ticles on this subject. I am today ask- 
ing unanimous consent that the first of 
these articles be published in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Later I shall ask 
that subsequent articles be also pub- 
lished in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 17, 
1958] 
WHAT'S BEHIND DUNES BATTLE—I 
(By Richard Lewis) 

(Suppose that in all of the United States 
there remained only one acre of undeveloped 
land. How should it be used? For indus- 
try? Dwellings? Recreation? 

(Some conservationists believe vacant land 
is vanishing so rapidly in the United States 
that every question of land use should be 
treated as though it involved the last acre. 

(From this viewpoint, one of the most sig- 
nificant conservation battles in America to- 
day concerns the Indiana Dunes on Chicago's 
doorstep. Industry plans to erase an un- 
spoiled section of the dunelands in Porter 
County. Conservationists are fighting to 
save the dunes as a national resource. In a 
new series the Sun-Times tells the story of 
the Battle of the Dunes.) - 

Under the sun of a northern Indiana sum- 
mer, the great sand dunes bake in shimmer- 
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ing heat along the south rim of Lake Michi- 


From the white beaches, they rise in slop- 
ing deserts, their sandy sweeps broken only 
by clumps of bright green Marram grass. 

Scientists regard the dunescape as one of 
the unique formations in America, There 
are few places on the North American conti- 
nent, they say, where as many different plant 
species can be found as on the Indiana 
Dunes. 

The inland slopes, where sand devils swirl 
on a summer afternoon in a wind as hot as 
the breath of a blast furnace, are studded 
with prickly pear cactus of the American 
Southwest, These fall to a brief tundra, 
covered with sub-Arctic Bearberry. | 


FROM FOREST TO PRAIRIE 


Then the land rises to become a piney 
woods where the air is cool and scented. 
The pineland merges into an oak forest. 
The forest becomes a prairie. And the prai- 
rie dips to a moist quaking bog of paleozoic 
ferns, slender birches, tamaracks, cotton- 
woods, willows, wild grape, and dogwood. 

The wildly varied scene is the product of a 
thousand summers. It is a landscape con- 
stantly in motion, for the dunes move under 
the pressure of the winds blowing down the 
bore of the lake, From one decade to the 
next, the dunescape is never quite the same. 

This summer, however, new and more 
rapid changes are impending which may 
erase the dunes. Industry has plans to move 
into the last undeveloped sections of dune- 
land between Gary and the Indiana Dunes 
State Park. 

The prospect has triggered what Is prob- 
ably the most concentrated struggle over the 
conservation of natural resources in America 
today—the Battle of the Dunes. 

The 344-mile strip of duneland is the site 
of two massive projects, One is the pro- 
posed expansion of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
of Bethlehem, Pa., into the Midwest to com- 
pete with United States Steel Corp. plants 
in the Calumet. 

The other, closely tied to Bethliehem's plan, 
is a northern Indiana seaport. Indiana pro- 
poses to build the port with State and Fed- 
eral funds as a terminal for St. Lawrence 
seaway traffic, 

Opposing these developments in Indiana 


"4s the Saye-the-Dunes Council, Inc., with 


1,300 northern Indiana, Chicago area, and 
Midwest members. The council is spoar- 
heading a drive for 1 million signatures on 
petitions to Congress to preserve the dunes 
for public use. 

Of special concern to Chicagoans is the 
council’s contention that industrialization 
of the dunes will pollute and ultimately 
ruin the 2,182-acre Indiana State park. 

The park and adjacent duneland have 
been a Chicago playground for half a cen- 
tury. Last year, 401,454 persons, including 
65,454 children, visited the park—the busiest 
in Indiana's State park system. 

More than 40 Chicago organizations use 
the area for camping, photography, hiking, 
nature study, boating, swimming, sand- 
skiing, picnicking, and reunions, The park 
entrance at Tremont is 47 miles from Ran- 
dolph Street on the Chicago, South Shore & 
South Bend Railroad whose Sunday and 
holiday excursions there are an established 
feature of Chicago life. 

For 15 years, Save-the-Dunes Council and 
Predecessor organizations have actively 
pleaded with Indiana State officials and leg- 
islators to save the dunes and enlarge the 
park. 

TUG OF WAR SINCE 1920 

But they have met indifference and re- 
sistance to conservation at the State level, 
according to Mrs, James H. Buell, of Ogden 
Dunes, council president. 

State administrations in Indiana have 
been oriented toward industrial and harbor 
development on the dunelands since 1920, 
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while conservationists have been active in 
campaigns to keep industry off the dunes 
since 1916. 

Since World War I, the 25-mile expanse 
of duneland between Gary and Michigan 
City has steadily disappeared as industrial 
development marched east from Gary, with 
residential and commercial development in 
its wake. 

Conservationists succeeded in acquiring 
the park acreage by private subscription and 
this was developed by the State and opened 
to the public in 1926, But today—except 
for the 56-acre Cowles Tamarack Bog ac- 
quired by the council 5 years ago—only the 
3% miles of undeveloped duneland remain 
as a possible recreation site between the 
Gary city limits and the State park. 

Since 1955, when State officials stepped up 
promotion of industrial and harbor develop- 
ment there, this area has become the scene 
of the current battle of the dunes. 

Backing the current drive to industrialize 
the area and plant a port there have been an 
imposing array of Indiana Republican lead- 
ers: ex-Gov. George N. Craig; present Gov. 
Harold W. Handley; both of Indiana's 
United States Senators, HOMER E. CAPEHART 
and WrituM E. Jenner; United States Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A, HALLECK in whose 
district the dunes are located and ex-State 
Senator John Van Ness, of Valparaiso, chair- 
man of the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission, 

SENATOR DOUGLAS JOINS FIGHT 

Against such a coalition of Big Steel and 
Big Politics, stand the Save-the-Dunes Coun- 
cil and its allles: The Indiana Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the Garden Clubs of Indiana 
and the Izaak Walton League. 

They had little political support until last 
May when they were joined by a powerful 
ally—United States Senator Pact Dovctas, 
Democrat of Illinois, Doveras, knows the 
dunes, for he had vacationed there while 
University of Chicago professor and fifth 
ward alderman. 

One May Sunday afternoon, the white- 
haired Illinois Democrat toured the duneland 
atrip between the towns of Ogden Dunes and 
Dune Acres. 

Most of this region was land acquired by 
the nominees and agents of Bethlehem— 
more than 4,000 acres of it purchased since 
1956 at a cost of about 66,500,000 as the site 
for Bethlehem's drive into the mid-continent 
steel market. 

Dovotas and officers of the Save-the-Dunes 
Councll lifted a chain which barred the road 
into Bethlehem’s land and inspected the area. 

Technically, it was a trespass, according to 
Bethlehem's attorneys in Valparaiso, James 
W. Chester and Charles T. Clifford, 

“Mrs. Buell (of the council) called and 
asked for permission to take the Senator on 
Bethlehem land,” said Chester. “I told her 
we couldn’t grant it, but that we wouldn't 
stop them.” 

SENATOR ACTS IN CONGRESS 


The “trespasser” from Illinois returned to 
Washington and introduced into the Senate 
a bill to convert the site of Bethlehem's esti- 
mated $350 million steel mill development 
and Indiana's $36 million port project into a 
national park. 

The bill authorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior to purchase or condemn up to 3,500 
acres of land “to preserve representative por- 
tions of the Indiana dunes and the relatively 
unspoiled forests, bogs and related land- 
scapes” as the Indiana Dunes National Monu- 
ment, 

The area specified in the Douglas bill (S. 
3898) lies between Ogden Dunes and Dune 
Acres from the lake to United States High- 
way 12 in Portage and Westchester town- 
ships, Porter County. 

It comprises most of Bethlehem's expan- 
sion site and the entire Indiana harbor site 
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plus acreage owned by the Midwest Steel Co. 
and the New York Central Railroad, 


DOUGLAS FINDS SOME ALLIES 


Joining Dovctas as sponsors of the bill 
Were Senators RICHARD) L. NEUBERGER and 
Warne Morsz, Oregon Democrats, and James 
E. Munnar, Montana Democrat, all seasoned 
battlers for conservation. The bill is pend- 
ing in the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. If Congress adjourns before the 
bill is considered, Doucias plans to reintro- 
duce it next session. 

While NEUBERGER, Morse and Murray are 
Temote from the scene, they regard the bill, 
as Dova.as does, as a token of the whole con- 
Bervation battle in the United States. 

As Dovcias phrased it: The problem of 
the Dunes ts a symbol of the crisis that faces 
all America, It is as though we are standing 
On the last acre, faced with a decision as to 
how it should be used. Have we the courage 
to stand up and place physical limits on the 
* relentless march of industrializa- 

n?* 

Dovor As“ bill elicited a chorus of protests 
from Indiana Republican leaders. Governor 
Handley offered to send him a box of sand, 
CAPEHART ‘and JENNER characterized the bill 
as the product of an impractical dreamer and 
advised DoucLas they—not he—were repre- 
Senting the citizens of Indiana. 

Porter County officials, depending on the 
industrial plan to develop new sources of tax 
Tevenue and employment, denounced the 
bill. Former Senator Van Ness, a powerful 
Republican from the county, told the Sun- 


es: 

“There is going to be a countermove to 
this bill. Mr. Dorcas is not going to tell 
us what to do in our State.” 


ADVOCATES GRIND OUT PETITIONS 


For the last 6 weeks, Save-the-Dunes 
Council members have been grinding out 
thousands of mimeographed petitions me- 
morializing Congress to save the dunes from 
industry. So far, they have turned over 
petitions to Dovatas bearing 250,000 signa- 
tures toward their 1 million signature goal. 

The council's contention that this tract of 
duneland is unique in natural resources of 
scientific and recreational value is widely 
Supported by natural scientists. 

The late Prof. Henry C. Cowles of the 
University of Chicago, one of America’s fore~ 
Most plant ecologists, wrote: 

There are few places on our continent 
Where so many species of plants are found in 
80 small a compass. Within a stone's throw 
of almost any spot, one may find plants of 
the desert and plants of the rich woodlands, 
Plants of the pine woods and plants of the 
Swamps, plants of oak woods and of the 
Prairies. Nowhere, perhaps, in the entire 
World of plants does the struggle for life 
take on such dramatic and spectacular 

-Phases as in the dunes.” 

In the opinion of Jullan A. Steyermark, 
former curator of the phanerogamic herba- 
rium of the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
the area is an outdoor laboratory which is 
irreplaceable. 2 

FOREIGN VISITOR IMPRESSED 


Reuben M. Strong, research associate at 

© museum, says the dunelands have been 
compared by foreign scientists visiting here 
to Yosemite and Yellowstone National Parks 
in scientific value. He believes that indus- 
trialigation of the dunes will jeopardize the 
State park. 

These estimates of the sclentific impor- 
tance of the area are supported by Charles 
E. Olmsted, chairman of the botany depart- 
ment, University of Chicago, and John W. 
Hudgon, acting chairman of the biological 
science department, Loyola University. 

Supporting conservation of the dunes for 
recreational purposes are Vartan D. Mel- 
Conian, director of field work and professor 
Of practical theology, McCormick Theological 
Seminary here; Rabbi Emeritus G. George 
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Fox of South Shore Temple; Rev. Vincent V. 
Herr, 8. J., chairman of the Loyola University 
psychology department, and Robert H. Mac- 
Rae, executive director of the welfare coun- 
cil of metropolitan Chicago. 

This is one aspect of the issue of indus- 
trialization versus conservation of the dunes. 
Behind it, loom others of economic and po- 
litical consequence which are only now be- 
ginning to appear. 


Solution of Secrets of the Sea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the International Geophysical Year has 
closely focused both scientific and pub- 
lic attention on our efforts to gain a 
more comprehensive understanding of 
the physical world in which we live. I 
am proud that this country has been 
playing a leading role in assisting the 
scientists all over the world in a pro- 
gram of cooperation, understanding, 
and achievement. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, one of my State’s outstanding 
institutions of higher learning, has the 
distinction of being one of the two world 
centers for the collection of ocean data 
during the International Geophysical 
Year. This would seem to be a sufficient 
achievement. The added distinction is 
that Texas A. and M., which has this 
leading role in ocean study, is 150 miles 
from the nearest coast—the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

I am also proud to point out that the 
first nuclear research reactor in an edu- 
cational institution in the South will be 
built at Texas A. and M. 

Texas has long been accustomed to 
think in terms of the future. With the 
nuclear age enveloping every phase of 
our activity and thought, it is particu- 
larly important that more of our institu- 
tions of higher learning acquire the 
facilities for greater study of the appli- 
cation of this area of knowledge— 
nuclear energy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the Dallas Morning News 
of July 27, 1958, written by Mr. Alton 
Blakeslee, which discusses this ocean re- 
search phase of the important work of 
this institution during the International 
Geophysical Year, and an article from 
the Lubbock Evening Journal of July 24, 
1958, concerning the building of a nu- 
clear science research center at Texas 
A. and M. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

From the Dallas Morning News 
of July 27, 1958 
Secrets OF SEA FUNNELED TO Texas A. AND M. 
IGY CENTER 
(By Alton Blakeslee) 

COLLEGE STATION, Txx.—Answers to some 
great secrets of the sea are being spelled out 
here on the plains of Texas, 
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Is Civilization heating up the air so that 
icecaps will melt and drown our seaports and 
coasts—or will the oceans prevent this 
disaster? 

What can sea currents and tides tell us 
about forecasting weather, or preventing 
hurricanes? What treasures lie buried in 
mountains under the sea? Can we safely 
dump radioactive ashes of our atomic age in 
deeps of the sea, or would they escape to 
poison us? 

Scientists of 35 countries, using 70 ships, 
are hunting solutions to these and other 
questions during the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

Their reports are being collected here at 
Texas A. and M. College, one of two world 
centers for IGY ocean data. Thousands of 
measurements will in time piece together 
the answers. 

The college is also one of the country’s 
leading ocean research centers, with seagoing 
scientists and ships of its own even though 
the nearest water is the Gulf of Mexico 150 
miles away. 

But an ocean center this far inland is not 
a bit implausible, explains Dr. Dale F. 
Leipper, head of the department of oceanog- 
raphy and meteorology. 

The seashore is mostly sand and humid 
climate. 

Here at the college are libarires, labora- 
tories, a highspeed computer, facilities to 
use radioactive isotopes, machine shops, 
staff and students. It’s easier to bring prob- 
lems of the sea here than to build a center 
at the shore. And it’s only a few hours’ 
drive to Galveston, where the department 
has two ships, including a 136-footer, the 
Hidalgo, and a 600,000-square-foot coastal 
laboratory. 

Measurements are now beginning to pour 
in, especially records of tides, temperatures 
and salinity which are three keys to water 
movements, Lumby reports. This data in- 
cludes some from Russia. 

Ships crisscrossing the oceans are making 
regular readings which can produce a pic- 
ture of ocean currents, at the surface and 
great depths. 

The ocean circulations certainly profound- 
ly affect weather, and the distribution of 
chemical foods and microscopic life that 
govern the richness of ocean farms and 
abundance of fish. Weather and water stud- 
les combined might show the way toward 
control of hurricanes, 

Cold water sinks at the poles and moves 
slowly to the Equator. Does it move fast 
or slow, in hundreds or in thousands of 
years for a roundtrip? The amount of oxy- 
gen and naturally radioactive atoms in water 
samples can show the age of this cold bot- 
tom water and the speed of such cur- 
rents. 

That's highly important. Not only for the 
effects upon weather, but also to determine 
whether the oceans are a safe garbage dump 
for radioactive materials. Long-lasting and 
dangerous atoms might escape from their 
containers. But if the cold water doesn’t 
circulate except very slowly, the hot atoms 
wouldn’t spread and become a hazard to life 
in the sea and on earth. 

One big concern is whether man is heat- 
ing up his earth’s air through all the coal 
and oil he's been burning. This burning 
creates vast amounts of carbon dioxide which 
get into the air. And carbon dioxide is a 
very good absorber of heat from the earth, 

By adding to the carbon dioxide in the 
air, we may indirectly be increasing the 
air temperature. A few degrees rise could. 
bring a warmup that melts icecaps, and 
raises seal level enough to drown London, 
New York, Holland, and many miles of 
cpastline. 

But perhaps the oceans are taking up this 
extra carbon dioxide fast enough to pre- 
vent trouble, explains Dr. Donald W. Hood, 
associate professor of oceanography. 
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The atmosphere now contains only about 
one-sixth of the extra carbon dioxide re- 
leased by burned fuels in past years, he says. 
The rest has gone somewhere, and presum- 
ably the seas took it. 

So one IGY venture is to measure the 
carbon dioxide now in the air, and now in 
the seas. Five years or so from now, the 
process can be repeated, and scientists will 
know what is happening. 

Dr, Hood is also checking on fallout atoms 
from nuclear explosions that collect in the 
seas. Marine life needs tiny amounts of 
certain elements, like zinc, for example. 
Will radioactive fallout atoms become con- 
centrated by animals and plants and be 
passed on to man through seafood? 

In other phases ôf worldwide IGY studies, 
scientists are mapping the ocean bottom 
with echo sounders to discover new moun- 
tains and valleys; taking deep bites of sedi- 
ment out of the ocean floor to trace ancient 
history of changes in life and climate, track- 
ing other mysteries. 

From it is bound to come a much greater 
understanding of the sea and the sea's ef- 
fect upon man, 

{The Lubbock (Tex.) Evening Journal o 
July 24, 1958} , 
THREE MILLION DOLLAR PROJECT Ser 
(By Ed Overholser) 

Avstin.—A nuclear science center with far 
reaching research capabilities in the fields of 
science and medicine is expected to be in use 
at Texas A. and M. within 18 months. 

The nuclear research reactor will be the 
first in an educational institution in the 

uth and when all stages of the center's 


development is completed the cost will be 


around $3 

The first step in setting up the reactor 
on a 6-acre plot near the College Station 
campus was taken in a mecting here yester- 
day of the A. and M. directors, 

CONTRACT APPROVED 

They approved a $111,316 contract with 
Convair Nuclear Laboratorics of Fort Worth 
for the engineering design of the first phase 
of the center estimated to cost $826,000 to 
bulld. 

It is designed, explained Dr. Aaron Rose, 
“to have broad experimental capabilities. in 
the fields of chemistry, physics, biology, agri- 
culture, engineering, veterinary medicine 
and—we hope—human medicine.” Dr. Rose 


is director of the Texas Engineering Experi- 


ment Station which will administer the cen- 
ter. 
Dr. John Calhoun, vice president for engl - 
neering for the A. and M. system, said first 
projects probably will include tests on the 
reaction of materials In a nuclear environ- 
ment; a food preservation study through 
irradiation and a study of the rate of healing 
of injuries affected by radiation. 
USES ARE EXPLAINED 
Similar centers are loented at Penn State 
and Michigan, Dr. Calhoun said. He ex- 
plained the center as a sort of warchouse for 
use in experiments of neutrons, radioactive 
isotopes and gamma rays by researchers who 
otherwise would not have these materials 
with which to work. 


Alkali Hank Sounds OF 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
farmer has many talents. Farming itself 
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is a combination of sciences. The farm- 
er must be a physician to his livestock. 
It helps if he can forecast the weather 
with the accuracy of a meteorologist. No 
matter how learned he is in the field of 
economics he never can be sure whether 
he shipped his calves or sold his wheat 
at the right time. 

Perhaps for all these reasons the 
farmer is also a philosopher. One of 
Montana’s farmer-philosophers writes a 
short column in the McCone County 
Conservation District Newsletter, under 
the heading “Alkali Hank Sounds Off.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Alkali Hank column ap- 
pearing in the July 1958 issue of the 
newsletter, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALKALI HANK Sounps Orr 

1. Plant one kind word every day and reap 
a happy harvest, 

2. A sour glare erodes the face, a pleasant 
look keeps it smooth. 

3. For a good harvest, control weeds; for 
worlds peace, control gossip. 

4. Summer fallow early, keep out weeds 
and conserve moisture: Summer fallow your 
mind, keep out mean thoughts and con- 
serve your personality. 

5. We agree it takes some brains and lots 
of nerve to be a dry farmer. 

6. If you want your dreams to come true, 
wake up. 


Hardships for Boating Industry Created 
by Coast Guard Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
greatly concerned over the serious hard- 
ships being encountered by members of 
the boating industry as a result of recent 
regulations issued by the Coast Guard. 
I wish to call this situation to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and am submitting 
a letter from Hon, David W. Palmer, 
executive secretary of the National Boat 
Association. I hope the contents of the 
letter will be carefully considered by 
Members of the House and Senate. 
~ NATIONAL Boat Association, INC. 

Destin, Fla., August 7, 1958. 
Subject: CG-249; title 46, Code of Federal 

Regulations, pages 7949 to 7980, published 

October 5, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 

519, 84th Congress; title 46, United States 

Code Annotated, sections 390 to 390g; effec- 

tive June 1, 1958 
Hon. Bon SIKES, 2 

House of Representatives, 
yı Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Srees: As an aid to a 
small, depressed and struggling industry, and 
us an economic measure for both Govern- 
ment and business, and for further reasons 
hereinafter stated, members of the National 
Boat Association, Inc., wish to inquire if you 
would be so kind as to ask the Commandant, 
United States Coast Guard, to please cancel 
title 46, Code of Federal Regulations, pages 
7949-7980 in its entirety. 

These reguiations have the force and effect 
of law. In this instance, an administrative 
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agency has become, in fact and in law, a 
legislative or law making branch of the Goy- 
ernment. Also, this agency, after making 
the law, supra, is vested with authority to 
administer it. Here a single agency investi- 
gates, prefers charges, prosecutes, determines 
the innocence or guilt, imposes fines and 
penalties, and has constituted Itself the 
court of appeals and of last resort (sec. 175. 
20-1). If this provision is valid, the Decla- 
ratory Judgment Act (28 U. 8. C. A. 2201 
et seq.) has no application. Under a recent 
court decision (Lester v. Parker (112 F. Supp. 
433; 227, F. 2, 708; 235 F. 2, 787; 237 F. 2, 698) ) 
thia agency is not subject to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. A. 1001). 

If we are to maintain, separately, our legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches of 
Government, we feel constrained to register 
our protests in this matter. 

In accord with what is believed to be the 
spirit and intent of Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress (46 U. S. C. A. 390-390g) and the 
rules pursuant thereto, many small boats of 
the United States, on a voluntary basis, have 
been inspected. At a conference between 
Members of Congress, the Commandant and 
n few boat owners on March 13, 1958, we are 
informed, the Commandant stated that ofi- 
cial reports indicated that the average cost, 
in the New York area, to comply with the 
regulations, was about $700 per boat. We 
have a report from New Jersey to the effect 
that the compliance cost there, on some 
boats, is about $6,000. In Maine the average 
cost is about $2,500 per boat; in Florida it 
varies from $500 to $6,000 per boat. 

These costs, according to our best esti- 
mates, will be required to provide alterations 
and rebuilding of the boats and additions to 
tackle, apparel and equipment all as out- 
lined, usually, in a 3-page letter indicat- 
ing about 25 specific items to be provided, 
or work to be performed. This exorbitant 
cost is prohibitive and confiscatory. Some of 
these boats were built for and formerly 
owned by the United States and are quite 
seaworthy. è 

A small industry, struggling with the high- 
ly competitive conditions as we have them 
today, a business which is seasonal and must 
operate on a part-time basis only, cannot 
meet the demands required by the regula- 
tions. 

An analysis of the facts will clearly show 
that the Congress never intended any such 
regulations. From the hearing before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, United States Senate, on S. 3200, 
March 19, 1958, we find the following facts 
(figures refer to page): 

The congressional intent of Public Law 
619 is mentioned and whether it can be ac- 
complished is questioned (1, 58). The regu- 
lations, 52 pages in length—one print 135 
pages—are exceedingly complex and ambig- 
uous (2,58). Since October 1956, the regu- 
lations have been revised three times in- 
volving 188 important changes (2, 13). In 
the October 1956 draft there were 131 
changes in the March 1957 draft there were 
46 changes and in the October 1957 draft 
there were 11 changes, a total of 188 impor- 
tant changes (38, 59) before the law ever 
went into effect. (2-13). A fourth revision, 
as of March 19, 1958, was considered neces- 
sary (38-59). It was found that the agency. 
in its rule-making activities, exercised legis- 
lative, executive and judicial functions (13). 
It seems to be admitted that the original 
rules were unreasonable and inapplicable 
(25). 

We have a record of 127 persons in at- 
tendance at a mecting October 16, 1956, 
when 40 persons made statements (28-33). 
At that time, as we recall, not one of those 
in attendance expressed himself in favor of 
the regulations as proposed. 

If, as estimated by the admiral, there are 
only 8,000 (21) boats—we have in Florida a 
record of some 32,000 boats of all kinds— 
and it costs only $700 per boat, as estimated 
or reported by the commandant, we have & 
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total cost of $5,600,000. If, as we belleve, the 
cost will average $3,000 and there are 10,000 
boats involved, we think a conservative fig- 
ure, the cost is $30 million.. Where is the 
business, great or small, in these days of 
high taxes and keen competition, that can 
Survive such additional costs and unneces- 
sary financial burden? 

Four accidents, over a period of about 10 
years, the record shows, with a loss of 72 
lives (23-24) was the reason for this legisla- 
tion, but the law provides no reason for the 
exceedingly complex and complicated regu- 
lations (2, 38). 

It has been suggested that the regulations 
are legislation, arbitrary, discriminatory, de- 
nial of due process and unconstitutional: 
Youngstown etc. v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579); 
Panama Ref. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388); Peters 
v. Hobby (349 U. S. 331); Anti-Fascist Com. 
v. McGrath (341 U. S. 123); U. S. v. Gray 
(207 £2 237): Parker v. Lester (227 Fa 708; 
723, supra); that a clyilian may not be made 
amenable to the military Jurisdiction in time 
of peace, Troth v. Quarles. (350 U. S. 11); 
Reid v. Covert (354 U. S. 1); that punish- 
ment may be inflicted without a judicial 
trial: U. S. v. Lovett (328 U. B. 303). In 
any event, it appears that the proposed reg- 

tions are not reasonable (41, 43, 50), are 
Unsatisfactory (58), and can not be enforced 
without undue cost. 

Ir- enforcement is undertaken, turbulent 
seas (60) will result, contrary to the intent 
ot the Congress because boat owners will be 

“Subjected to unreasonable obligations (60). 

We respectfully request that said regula- 
tions be revoked, withdrawn, vacated, and 
Set aside. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davi W. PALMER. 


Hungarian Research Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr, BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include a brief introductory state- 
Ment regarding a forthcoming research 
project into the origins and happenings 
of the Hungarian revolt in 1956. I am 
Conyinced of the value of this project 
and feel that its inception should be 
brought to the attention of the House at 
this time: 

HUNGARIAN RESEARCH PROJECT 

INTRODUCTION 

The Hungarian revolt of 1956 and its orl- 
have become the subject of numerous 
Tesearch projects in the fields of political 
science, sociology, psychology, and anthro- 
Pology. Most of these projects, however, 
based their information on verbal sources, 
Chiefly on statements obtained from refu- 
Bees. Very few studies are able to refer to 

Pertinent Communist publications. 

Without detracting from the value of these 
refugee sources, it is felt that they cannot 
be considered adequate, objective, and broad 
enough to serve the ultimate purposes of 
these projects, namely, to determine the 
Causes and development of social unrest and 

urrection within the Communist system. 

It is little appreciated that as early as 
1955 forces of considerable opposition were 
Apparent in Hungary, and were gradually 
Penetrating positions in the social, eco- 
Nomic, and political life of the nation, This 
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growing process of resistance and infiltra- 
tion which in 1956 erupted in the armed 
insurrection, was clearly refiected in and 
can be analyzed through the Hungarian 
press and literature. Indeed, during the 
weeks preceding the revolt even the official 
organs of the Communist Party voiced de- 
mands of the opposition. How these events 
and their expression in the press conditioned 
the individual who later identified himself 
with the armed Insurrection also needs fur- 
ther investigation. 

It is believed that without the knowledge 
of this sizable yet untapped source mate- 
rial, no research project can claim valid and 
final answers to the underlying forces and 
social factors of the uprising. On the con- 
trary, by overlooking these sources of the 
Hungarian governmental press, the most 
carefully deduced conclusions may become 
misleading and may supply erroneous data 
to research workers and scholars in the 
United States and abroad. 


PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


To develop and establish a research program 
for the purpose of compiling, organizing, and 
making accessible to English-speaking schol- 
ars the Hungarian-language sources directly 
related to the 1956 revolt as well as its back- 
ground, and its after-effects. The program 
shall proceed corollary to already existing 
research projects concerned with the socio- 
logical, psychological, historic, and anthro- 
pological aspects of the revolt, and shall by 
its nature supply these projects with authen- 
tic resource material not accessible to them 
at this time. 


METHODS OF THE PROJECT 


1, Excerpt, translate, or abstract those por- 
tions of the Hungarian language newspapers, 
periodicals, and books directly related to the 
1956 revolt, which are located in the Library 
of Congress and other similar institutions. 

2. Catalog in English but without full 
translation, those portions of the material 
bearing less directly upon the revolt, its 
origin and its aftermath. 

3. Organize and index the foregoing ma- 
terial into groups pertaining to prerevolu- 
tionary, revolutionary, and postrevolutionary 
elements, and by subjects, e. g., activities of 
workers, the party, intellectuals, the military, 
etc. 

DURATION OF THE PROJECT 


Under favorable circumstances about 12 
months, 

EXPECTED RESULTS 

A new and extensive volume of data in 
reference to the underlying forces and socio- 
political factors of the 1956 uprising. By 
tabulating and indexing the Hungarian lan- 
guage material related to the uprising, a new 
wealth of resource material will become 
available to English speaking analysts and 
scholars in many fields. 

This material shall also list names of sev- 
eral thousand persons involved in the revolt 
and mentioned in these publications. It 
shall reveal underlying forces and factors 
leading to the revolt, not identified through 
interviews with refugees. 

RESOURCE MATERIAL OF THE PROJECT 


Available material consists of approxi- 
mately: - 

Pages 

10 dally newspapers, 4 pages, 310 days. 12,000 
30 weekly papers, 4 pages, 40 times 


| eS Rs ee, 4, 800 
200 periodicals, 20 pages, 8 times a 

Jen TTT 32, 000 

Fohlen.. ceececcueen 48, 800 


In addition to this material of the daily 
papers and periodicais, the pamphiets and 
official statements, government publications 
of the days of the revolt amount to approxi- 
mately 1,500 pages. 

A grand total of approximately 100,000 
pages. 
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Veto Needed To Save Great Lakes Water 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Speaker, 
along with other Members of Congress 
from Michigan I have voiced my Oppo- 
sition to legislation providing for diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan to 
accommodate the city of Chicago in the 
disposal of its wastes. 

We in Michigan feel very keenly about 
this situation. Personally it seems to 
me that Chicago is playing the role of 
the camel getting its nose under the tent. 
This city has already been permitted to 
divert 1,500 feet of water a second. Now 
it wants to increase that amount. 

My hometown newspaper, the Bay 
City (Mich,) Times, has just published 
an editorial which clearly portrays the 
feelings of our Michigan citizens. 

This newspaper appropriately calls for 
a Presidential veto if the bill succeeds 
in passing in these last days of the 
session. 

The Bay City Times editorial follows: 

Veto NEEDED To Save OUR WATER 

Presidential veto would seem proper treat- 

ment for a House approved bill authorizing 
additional diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan if the measure passes the Senate 
as expected. 
Sought primarily by Chicago and Tilinois 
and Mississippi waterways navigation groups, 
the bill would permit Illinois to divert an 
additional 1,000 cubic feet of water a second 
for use by Chicago's sanitary district in 
treating sewage. Chicago is now permitted 
to divert 1,500 feet a second. The President 
has vetoed similar bills twice. 

The request for additional diversion in- 
volves both technical issues and those which 
might be termed moral, Technical ques- 
tions are whether diversion, especially with 
lake levels unusually low, would threaten 
economic development of the Great Lakes 
basin by hurting shipping and hydroelectric 
industries, as contended by Michigan's Sen- 
ator Porren and Senator McNamara, as well 
as New York's Governor Harriman and 
Robert Moses, chairman of New York's 
power authority. 

Governor Harriman, Moses, and Col, 
Arthur Nauman, an Army engineer, contend 
the proposed diversion would lessen hydro- 
electric production at Niagara Falls and on 
the St. Lawrence River. Harriman says 
also It would add at least $75 million in the 
next 50 years to bills of consumers served by 
power projects. Canada, too, sees harmful 
results, and through conceding the United 
States is within its rights to permit the di- 
version, has suggested that Canada might 
offset it by diverting upper waters of the 
Columbia River. 

Proponents of additional diversion deny 
these contentions, saying that in the opinion 
of the best authorities no barm would come 
to any other State or country. As for Can- 
ada, Illinois representatives say that even a 
formal objection from that country would 
not lessen their advocacy of the proposal. 
And Senator Kun, chairman of the com- 
mittee that held hearings on the bill. dis- 
puted specifically the testimony‘ of Colonel 
Nauman, 

Several associations connected with nayi- 
gation on Mississippi! waterways, moreover, 
contend that diversion is necessary because 
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“growth of commerce on the waterway has 
advanced so rapidly in recent years“ that 
navigation facilities threaten to become in- 
adequate. 

Apparently authorities disagree on the 
technical questions involved in the likeli- 
hood of harm. It those objecting to diver- 
sion are right, however, the degree of damage 
diversion would do to the Great Lakes States 
and Canada must be balanced against tflat 
threatened against Mississippi navigation by 
lack of additional diversion. The possibility 
of other lakes cities attempting to follow 
Chicago's precedent, however, as well as the 
possibility of Canadian action in the north- 


west, tip the balance toward desirability of - 


veto until experts can agree. 

Veto would also seem desirable in view of 
* moral issue raised by Michigan's Attorney 
General Adams. Chicago would save money 
on sewage treatment if additional diversion 
were allowed, as the Federal Government 
pays cost of the latter. Moses contends Chi- 
cago could solve its problems through addi- 
tional treatment measures such as chlorina- 
tion and aeration. If his contention is true, 
those measures should be adopted. despite 
the fact that they would cost Chicago money. 

As Adams notes, other Grent Lakes cities 
face disposal problems, but they pay the cost 
themselves. Only Chicago seems to labor 
under the false impression that it should be 
allowed to dispose of its wastes at the ex- 
pense of other States, this position borders 
on being a moral wrong.” 


President’s Middle East Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


oF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recor an editorial 
captioned President's Middle East 
Plan,” which appeared in the August 14 
edition of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
This editorial I think reflects a Midwest- 
ern reaction to the President’s plan. It 
is a fine editorial and merits reading 
by my colleagues: 

PRESIDENT'S MIDDLE East PLAN 

The United Nations General Assembly de- 
bate on the Middle East was touched off 
yesterday by President Elsenhower, who ap- 
peared personally to appeal for a solution 
of the problems that vex that aren of con- 
fusion and tension. 

His was a calm approach to the complex 
questions. There was no saber-rattling, no 
threats, not even mention of Russia or the 
Communists by name. But it was a forceful 
and clarifying delineation of what the 
United States believes should be done to 
stabilize the Middle East. 

Throughout the address was a significant 
accent on United Nations appreciation of the 
ambitions of the Arab world, with the stress 
laid on self determination of the various 
countries with complete absence of pressure 
from the outside as to the form of govern- 
ment or the personnel to man it. 

This recognition of the Muslim world in 
general—not the United Arab Republic—is a 
much needed gesture, belated though it may 
be. It could be that the President's talk 
will provide an antidote for Russian propa- 
ganda with its lavish promises of assistance. 

The President believes, and rightly, that 
what is done must be done within the 
framework of the United Nations. The im- 

- mediate situation would be met by the set- 
ting up of a United Nations peace force, 


Beirut. 
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a standby group ready to defend any nation, 
particularly the small ones, whose sover- 
eignty is threatened. 

Complementary to this would be the with- 
drawal of all United States troops from. 
Lebanon, a start on which was made yester- 
day when 1,700 Marines were pulled out of 
And measures would be taken to 
insure the status quo in nearby Jordan 
where, he said, Peace ia fragile.” 

He placed particular stress on a cessation 
of inflammatory radio broadcast from coun- 
tries where an effort has been made to in- 
cite rebellion and promote general unrest. 
The United Arab Republic's broadcasts, 
chiefly out of Cairo, have for months car- 
ried om a barrage of hostile propaganda 
aimed at causing dissension. The Presi- 
dent believes, and rightly, that stability can- 
not be achieved with this sort of outside 
interference, 

The President is convinced that a long 
step toward peace in the Middle East is a 
constructive program of regional economic 
aid which would haye the long objective of 
raising the standard of living among the 
millions of the Arab people, and which they 
have every reason to believe can be attained 
with United Nations assistance, in which 
the United States would play the principal 
role. 

This is a reasonable and wise recommen- 
dation if the program is realistically worked 
out. By this is meant that proper safeguards 
must be taken to make certain that. this 
new aspect of foreign aid is not money 
thrown down a rathole, as has been done in 
the past. 

There can be no doubt that the Middle 
East countries need development, intelligent 
development. The United States, through 
the United Nations, can be of magnificent 
assistance in aiding the small countries to 
their goal of a prosperous economy, 

Although the President did not mention 
Russia by name, there was no mistaking his 
thrusts at those who have employed bal- 
listic blackmail to subvert the small coun- 
tries in the Middle East. This, he said, has 
been a continuing tactic of nations under 
aggressive leadership.” : 

In sum, the President called for a calm 
appraisal of the touch-and-go situation in 
the Middle East. He made constructive rec- 
ommendations and pledged the integrity of 
his Government to fulfill such promises as 
are inherent in his plan. 

It was expected that Russia would have 
something to say along familiar lines. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko said it 
immediately after Mr. Eisenhower spoke. 
The United States is the aggressor in the 
Middle East, he said. We are the war- 
mongers, the threat to peace. We and the 
British are “colonialists” and “Russia cannot 
remain indifferent.” 

And the “Voice of America” Is certain to 
draw the ire of the Kremlin, in view of the 
President’s demand that hostile radio propa- 
ganda be stopped. 

But the General Assembly, meeting in an 
emergency session, has something substan- 
tial to consider. The President's exposition 
was thoughtful, forceful, and temperate, al- 
though it did not qualify as a “blockbuster” 
as was forecast. It was a good day's work 
for him. 


Navy Food Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
has just cited a civilian group, the Ex- 
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ecutive Stewards’ and Caterers’ Associa- 
tion, who are now holding their annual 
convention at Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
its assistance to the United States Navy 
in bringing recognition and important 
new incentives to the Navy's food serv- 
ice personnel, - 

At a time when great attention is be- 
ing focused on nuclear submarines, 
space-age developments, and the need 
for an adequate National defense, we 
are prone to forget the man behind the 
push-button and the legions of men and 
women who make the push-buttons pos- 
sible. When we do consider those who 
man the ramparts in peace and during 
these days of limited wars, we too often 
consider their morale only in relation 
to matters of pay or promotion, But 
another very direct and abiding con- 
cern of every military person is his food. 

Young America eats well at home to- 
day and when he takes to the sea he 
does not go there or stay there for the 
Salt horse and cracker-hash of the Old 
Navy. The Navy of today places great 
stress on the importance of good food 
and has commended the Executive Stew- 
ards' and Caterers’ Association for its 
work in sponsoring the first all-Navy 
competition for outstanding food service. 

In a citation in connection with the 
ceremonies of the 1958 Ney Memorial 
awards. for outstanding food service 
sponsored by the Executive Stewards’ 
and Caterers’ Association, Secretary of 
the Navy Gates has stated: 

Although our Navy is advancing into the 
age of missiles and nuclear power, the men 
and women who man its ships, planes, and 
shore stations are the key element in its 
power, With the exception of leadership, 
probably no one thing is more important to 
the health and morale of these men and 
women than food and food service. 

I want to express to the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association warm thanks 
from all of us in the Navy for what you 
have done; first, in giving these awards to 
our outstanding commands and the person- 
nel responsible; and, second, in obtaining 
recognition of this important factor in the 
health and morale of our people. 


Being honored by this association of 
food service executives at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., this week were the U. S. S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which had the outstand- 
ing general mess afloat, and the Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, which 
had the most outstanding general mess 
ashore. 

By taking such profound interest in 
Navy food service, the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association has ren- 
dered unusual public service to the 
United States Navy. 


Area Redevelopment Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
IN THE NOOSE 8 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3683) to establish 
an effective program to alleviate conditions 
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of substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certainly eco- 
nomically depressed areas, : 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Chairman, I 
am in wholehearted agreement not only 
with the purpose of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, but with the approach that is 
used in this bill to implement its pur- 


pose. 

I would like to point out one very 
telling example, among the many that 
we know exist, for the need for this 
measure from my own experience. This 
is the impact which drastic cuts in atr- 
craft manufacture has had on the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles, Calif., area. The 
Department of Labor's Industry Man- 
power Survey for February 1958, points 
out that of the total surveyed establish- 
ments, one-fourth of the employment in 
aircraft plants was concentrated in the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles area alone. 
These plants manufacture, in the main, 
conventional aircraft in an era when 
conventional aircraft is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolescent. The new emphasis is 
on jet and missile production—and this 
is the trend which has caused layoffs in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach to the ex- 
tent that that area has now been cited 
as shifting to the unemployment cate- 
gory of up to 8.9 percent between May 
and July. 

The unemployment situation is reach- 
ing crisis proportions in that area, which 
impelled me to write to the Secretary 
of Labor on July 29, to ask for a current 
report on the situation, and for his 
plans to attempt a solution. I would 
like to quote briefly from his answer. 
On August 7, James T. O'Connell, Under 
Secretary of Labor, replied as follows, 
comfirming the seriousness of the situa- 
tion: 

The most recent of the detalled bimonthly 
area reports from the Callfornia Department 
of Employment shows that since May 1957 
more than 35,000 aircraft Jobs have been 
lost in the Los Angeles arca and that these 
cutbacks have indirectly affected employ- 
ment in other industries. 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize this 
last point. It is important testimony 
to the indisputable fact that unemploy- 
ment is never restricted to the one plant, 
or even the one area affected, but 
spreads its sickness in ever-widening 
circles if left to go unchecked. 

Mr. O'Connell goes on: 

On the basis of employer forecasts of la- 
bor requirements to September, further 
layoffs were in prospect. Primarily because 
of these developments, as_you may know, 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area was classi- 
fied as an aren of substantial labor surplus 
in the Department of Labor's July release. 


In his consideration of a solution to 
this, Mr. O'Connell had this to say: 

The prospects for reemployment of unem- 
ployed aircraft workers ih Los Angeles de- 
pend primarily upon general economic re- 
covery, including renewed expansion in such 
other. important industries in the nren as 
machinery, metals, and motor vehicics. 


Mr. Chairman, this official pronounce- 
ment of the Department of Labor should 
be ample evidence of the real need for 
enactment of this legislation. In saying 
that reemployment will depend on ex- 
pansion of other industries, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is recognizing the basic fact of life 
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that underlies this bill. However, this 
necessary expansion cannot take place 
without the capital that will make it pos- 
sible. Some industries might well have 
to convert to new operations. Others 
will need to expand or adjust their fa- 
cilities to attract the new business on 
which economic recovery will depend. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we today make this possible, for truly a 
crisis in employment in Los Angeles is 
not just a Los Angeles problem. It is 
not even just a California problem. It is 
a national problem, and only a solution 
on the national level will suffice. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
address some of the people who had 
known my father well at Warm Springs. 
I was talking about.a few of the similari- 
ties, and I must confess, dissimilarities 
which I saw between the early days of my 
father’s administration and ndw. If I 
may, I would like to repeat a little of 
what I said then, because it has direct 
application to the legislation befere us 
today. I had mentioned the new phi- 
losophy of goyernment which was born 
then, which had its expression in pro- 
grams which served the broad base of the 
population, 

A new kind of responsibility had 
dawned, growing from the recognition of 
the interdependence of diverse national 
interests. It meant, and still means, that 
a farm foreclosure in Iowa touches the 
man in the city who produces the con- 
sumer goods which the farmer can no 
longer buy; and that a factory layoff is a 
pebble thrown in a pool which sends out 
ever widening circles of economic dis- 
tress., Because this is true, and because 
the Federal Government and only the 
Federal Government can act as a reverse 
catalyst and cure for national ills, new 
reins demanded to be taken up—and 
were taken up with the vision and cour- 
age that the times required. We were not 
given emergency measures alone in the 
1930's but sound programs for tax struc- 
tures, public welfare, housing and public 
works that did initially cure the economic 
ills of the twenties, but more important, 
laid the foundation for a healthy ex- 
panding economy. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity 
today to institute a permanent, effective 
program to cope with unemployment in 
economically distressed areas, in the tra- 
dition of the broad programs which were 
begun in the thirties, and which have 
stood us in such good and important 
stead ever since. 

The record of this session of Congress 
will be made primarily on our actions 
to cope with crisis—the emergency meas- 
ures which we have passed have been im- 
portant, and have had significant and 
beneficial effect on the recession. But 
we must not leave without also enacting 
solid, long-range legislation that will 
guarantee our growing economic well- 
being. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
such legislation: I strongly urge its 
passage. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman, yield? ` 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I think 
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that is one of the most effective state- 
ments against the bill that has yet been 
made. This business of attempting to 
cure unemployment by moving indus- 
tries into such communities as Dos An- 
geles, which has plants to spare and 
just nob enough business existing—and 
Detroit, especially, is eligible under that 
law—I believe demonstrates the Weak- 
ness of the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, of 
course, is quite wrong. The bill would 
help the empty plants in Los Angeles be- 
come filled with employed, working 
people. I must point out that there is 
nothing in this bill that requires piracy 
of industry from one place to another. 
This bill would make it possible to give 
people new industries and expand ex- 
isting industries in the area, and I be- 
lieve it would prevent piracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this bill will be passed, 


PAA Is Ready To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of owa. Mr. President, 
very shortly Pan American World Air- 
ways will place into service the first of 
its new jet transports for its United 
States to Europe run. 


I wish, to call attention to an article 
by Mr. Alvin P. Adams, vice president of 
Pan American World Airways, in a spe- 
cial edition on United States Air Trans- 
portation in the Interavia Review of 
World Aviation. Mr. Adams points out, 
in detail, what Pan American's plans 
are in the forthcoming jet-age passen- 
ger traffic business. I believe all who are 
interested in the future of United States 
air transportation will find this article 
very beneficial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp,. 
as follows: x 

PAA Is Reavy To Go 
(By Alvin P. Adams, vice president, Pan 
American World Airways) 

One day this fall a Pan American World 
Alrways crew and some 125 passengers will 
make avintion history when they take off 
from New York International for 
Europe in the first American-bullt jet trans- 
port. 

The first-flight passengers will be drawn 
from a list of applicants who began making 
requests for space on the first jet flight 
immediately after Pan American in October 
1955 announced the first order for American- 
built jets. Within 6 months hearly 100 such 
applications had been received. 

Reservations requests for jet flights have 
continued to stream in although neither 
flight schedules nor the routes on which Jets 
will be used have been made public. 

The first transatlantic jet fight will mark 
the culmination of years of planning and the 
investment of hundreds of thousands of 
man-hours and millions of dollars in prep- 
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aration for this new age of air transporta- 
tion. 

Training programs are underway in all of 
Pan American's operating departments to 
make for a smooth transition into the jet 
age. Senior pilots in point of experience are 
attending ground school preparing for flight 
training in the 575-mile-per-hour jets. Pan 
American supervisory pilots who have flown 
the Boeing 707 report that the change from 
piston-engined aircraft ls made with ease. 

The debut of jet clippers Is expected to 
make the greatest impact on international 
air travel since Pan American inaugurated 
United States-flag international air service 
31 years ago. Since then clipper service has 
been extended to 82 lands and around the 
world. 

In addition to nearly halving present flight 
times, the age of jet transportation is ex- 
pected to provide 4 billion tourist dollars 
abroad annually within the next 3 years, 
Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan American, 
told President Eisenhower's Committee on 
Facilitation and Promotion of International 
Travel. This 4 billion figure would be double 
the total reached in 1957. 

Before operating its first Boeing 707 jet 
clipper to Europe, Pan American plans to use 
it in a scheduled cargo service on a daily 
basis to Puerto Rico as part of the elaborate 
prepassenger flight test program. The air- 
craft also will have been flown 150 test hours 
by Boeing test pilots and Pan American su- 
pervisory pilots. Its predecessor, the 707 
prototype, has been flying since July 1954, 
and has logged about 1,000 hours. 

Pan American's total investment in jet 
equipment is approximately $300 million for 
44 jet clippers. Twenty-three will be Boe- 
ing 707’s, and 21 will be Douglas DC—8's. 
The first DC-8 will be delivered in 1959, and 
the entire jet fleet is scheduled to be in 
service by the following year. 

As a main base for its Atlantic division 
jets, Pan American recently opened a $15 
million operations and maintenance facility 
at New York International Airport. In ad- 
dition, the company is building there an $8 
million terminal, scheduled for completion 
in March 1959, and especially designed for 
jet travel. 

Jet clippers, which will have a passenger 
capacity of about 168 persons—almost double 
the number carried on piston-engined 
planes—will further Pan American's long- 
standing philosophy of expanding the travel 
market by carrying more persons per plane 
at ever-lowering fares. 

Mr, Trippe expressed this philosophy in 
1943 in stating: 

“Air transport has the choice—the very 
clear choice—of becoming a luxury service 
to carry the well-to-do at high prices—or 
to carry the average man at what he can 
afford to pay. Pan American has chosen 
the latter course.“ 

At that time, Mr. Trippe also announced 
the goal of operating aircraft that could 
carry passengers from New York to London 
in 10 hours at a fare of $100. Jet Clippers 
will surpass the 10-hour goal and Pan 
American is still working toward reduced 
Tares. 

Pan American first sought to introduce 
tourist-class seryice across the Atlantio in 
1948 but failed to obtain the agreement of 
European governments. Tourist fares were 
put into the Puerto Rican service and were 
immediately successful. The company then 
extended tourist service around South Amer- 
ica and between New York and Berriuda. 

Tourist flights over the Atlantic were in- 
augurated in 1952 and since have gone into 
effect around the world, 

In 1957 transatlantic tourist-class passen- 
gers outnumbered first-class passengers 
nearly 3 to 1, although first-class traffic reg- 
istered a 9 percent Increase. 

The latest fare reduction on the Atlantic 
route, also proposed by Pan American, took 
effect on April 1, 1958, with the Introduction 
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of economy service at fares 20 percent lower 
than tourist-class. An economy service had 
been operated between New York and 
Puerto Rico since 1956. Economy-class pas- 
sengers accounted for 45 percent of Pan 
American’s total traffic on the North Atlantic 
within 2 months after the service began. 

The first Clipper flight, October 28, 1927, 
was made in a wood and fabric 3-engined 
Fokker VII over 90 miles of water from Key 
West, Fla, to Habana, Cuba. Since then 
the company has achieyed an impressive 
number of firsts in both technical ad- 
vances and in new routes. It was the first 
airline to span both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, to criss-cross Central and South 
America with regular air schedules, and to 
circle the world, 

From its beginning, with aircraft having 
a seat capacity of six, Pan American now 
operates a fleet of 130 modern airliners on 
66,000 route miles, Its Clippers have logged 
72,000 Atlantic crossings, flown the Pacific 
40,000 times, and made 5,300 trips around 
the world. 

The experience Pan American has amassed 
and the skills it has developed are being 
used to help the development and expansion 
of the national airlines of Pakistan, Turkey, 
Thailand, and Afghanistan. Select corps of 
Pan American technicians, ranging from 
pilots to mechanics and accountants, are 
working alongside nationals of those coun- 
tries to help them improve all phases of 
their operations. All the airlines have reg- 
istered impressive gains in both operational 
and traffic figures since the first technical 
assistance programs went into effect 3 years 


ago. 

Pan American used the Caribbean area as 
the laboratory for the development of the 
aeronautical techniques it used later in 
longer overwater flights. 

It was here that experiments were made 
in plane-to-shore communications. Weather 
stations were set up. Over-water navigation 
techniques were perfected. 

Pan American first built its route struc- 
ture through Central and South America. 
At the same time, the company was laying 
plans for flying the Atlantic and Pacific. 

How PAA inaugurated transpacific service 
(to Manila on November 22, 1935) and At- 
lantic service (to Lisbon on May 20, 1939) 


is already well known to Interavia readers.“ 


Step by step Clipper routes have been fash- 
loned through Europe, the Middle East, and 
Asia to join with services from the Orient 
to form a round-the-world Clipper track. 

While pioneering these routes Pan Ameri- 
can helped develop the aircraft that flew 
them. The Sikorsky 8-38. amphiblan, the 
first multi-engined amphibian used in regu- 
lar air transport service, was the first air- 
craft in which Pan American engineers par- 
ticipated. This practice has continued right 
up to the jet age. 

Pan American began thinking about jet 
transports before the end of World War II. 
Conversations were started with both Ameri- 
can and British aircraft builders, and sev- 
eral manufacturers were contacted in 1945. 
None of the plans at that time proved prac- 
tical, and the airline continued to purchase 
piston-engined planes. 

In 1952 Pan American placed an order for 
three British-bullt jets, scheduled for de- 
livery in 1956. At the same time Boeing 
decided to enter the jet transport field, and 
2 years later the prototype of the Boeing 707 
was fiying. 

Since the Boeing airplane basically met 
the specifications Pan American wanted, air- 
line engineers worked with Boeing to make 
the prototype into an international airline 
transport. 

In addition to assisting the airframe 
builder, Pan American induced Pratt & 
Whitney to rush the commercial version of 
the J75 military engine by placing an order 
for 120 engines at a cost of approximately 
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$36 million. The J75 engine, with its greater 
power, has made possible the. long-range 
ocean-spanning characteristic which will 
benefit passengers in both the Boeing and 
Douglas Jet Clippers—PAA thus is well pre- 
pared for the future, 


New Lightweight Rifles Needed for Our 
Ground Troops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment my colleague on the Appropria- 
tion Committee [Mr. SIKES] for his can- 
did speech yesterday pointing up why 
American ground troops in the Mideast 
are not carrying lightweight rifles of a 
type supplied to Arab Republic soldiers. 
The question of American lightweight 
rifle production is one that needs airing, 
and the gentleman from Florida has 
rendered a public service by spotlight- 
ing the reasons for the delay. 

The Army on May 1, 1957, adopted a 
new lightweight rifle, the M-14, after 
years of research and development and 
testing. The M-14 was, developed at the 
Springfield Armory in my congressional 
district. This new rifle had a competitor 
that had been produced in Belgium. 
The Belgian-type rifle is now in the 
hands of Israeli troops and a similar rifle 
has been supplied to Arab Republic 
troops, But, here in the United States, 
pilot line production for the American 
M-14 rifle is only beginning at the 
Springfield Armory. 

Mr. Speaker, before the Army adopted 
the M-14 as its standard shoulder 
weapon I had urged the Defense Depart- 
ment and this administration not to 
overlook conventional weapons produc- 
tion While concentrating on superweap- 
ons. I was well aware of the fact that 
the Army had cut back on the production 
of Garand M-1 rifles at the Springfield 
Armory. The Army had a stockpile of 
Garands and said it was still a good rifle. 
I had urged the Department of the Army 
as early as 1953 to make a decision be- 
tween the American and Belgium rifles 
and to start production on the new 
weapon at the Springfield Armory imme- 
diately. Nevertheless, there was delay 
after delay before the new weapon was 
adopted. 

Congressman Sms was correct in 
pointing out that money has been a 
scarce item for weapon procurement not 
because of congressional policies as much 
as those of administration and Bureau 
of the Budget policies. And because of 
these policies the pilot line production of 
the new M-14 rifle is just beginning at 
the Springfield Armory. 

I agree with Congressman Sires that 
the situation in the Mideast is a clear 
indication that the day of the foot soldier 
and the rifle is not past. The United 
States, therefore, cannot afford to send 
its ground troops into the field with out- 
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moded equipment. The Army and Ma- 
rine Corps hopes to issue M-14 rifles and 
the new lightweight M-60 machinegun 
to troops in 1960. ‘These infantrymen 
can have the rifles much sooner if the 
Department of Defense would order a 
speedup on the pilot-line production of 
these weapons at the Springfield Armory. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Con- 
gress will vote the money necessary in 
the supplemental appropriation bill next 
January. 


Arbitrary and Unenforcible? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include an editorial entitled “Arbitrary 
and Unenforceable?“ appearing in the 
May 1958 issue of Offshore Drilling 
magazine, of New Orleans, La,, as fol- 
lows: 

ARBITRARY AND UNENFORCIBLE? 

The safety of men at sea is the assigned 
duty of the United States Coast Guard, but 
it Is not their sole property, Others have a 
very real stake in safety at sea—the bullders 
and operators of boats. The vast majority 
of these feel that the new rules which are 
due to go into effect June 1 are unrealistic, 
often arbitrary and unenforcible. In ad- 
dition many feel that a number of the new 
Yequirements do not contribute materially 
to the safety of men at sea, but only add a 
burden of cost to owners, 

According to figures generally discussed 
in the boat industry it will cost boatowners 
and operators a minimum of 8700 to make 
each existing boat comply with the new 
regulations, and will. add from $2,000 to 
$10,000 to the cost of new construction, 
without adding to safety factors. 

On at least 20 points builders and owners 
declare the new rules are arbitrary and un- 
enforceable and that the Coast Guard is 
inadequately staffed to handle the expected 
flood of inspections. Buildors say that at 
least four items called for as equipment are 
not on the market and another ís available, 
only as secondhand material which the 
Navy has discarded. 

The new regulations, the industry com- 
Plains, were drawn up without adequate 
consultation with the men who design, bulld, 
and operate boats. Many of the items 
should be closely scrutinized and some re- 
jected altogether. ite a series of pleas 
and outright objections sent to the board 
that drafted the new rules, no additional 
hearings or consultations were held. 

This is not a criticism of the Coast Guard. 
For nearly two centuries it has done a mag- 
nificent job of providing for safety of our 
men at sea. Men at the local level have 

been understanding and sympathetic with- 
out losing any of their authority. 

However, even a Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court has called the regulations 
under which these men must labor such a 
tangled maze that no human mind could 
encompass them. 

This tangled maze needs streamlining, not 
more and more complexities superimposed. 
We need time to study and evaluate these 
new regulations, to get relief from some that 
are arbitrary without adding to safety. 

Representative Ronerr L. F. Sres, of Flor- 
ida's Third District, has introduced a bill in 
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fore the Senate that would repeal the original 
authorization of regulations and thus give 
time for a more realistic study of safety 
needs. This would not leave our men with- 
out safety regulations, since the old rules— 
under which no man has lost his life because 
of structural failure of boats or equipment— 
will go again into effect. 

Write your Congressmen. Write Repre- 
sentative SIKES and Senator SMITH. Support 
this fight to save an industry from hasty 
action. Right now we need time for calm 
deliberation. Prompt and heavy support of 
the Smith and Sikes bille—your letters—can 
gain thai time. 


Rt. Rey. Msgr. Andrew A. Dzijacky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr, SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in my community sustained a 
great loss on August 10, 1958. The mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Slovak 
Church of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, lo- 
cated at 213-215 East 83d Street, New 
York City, learned the sad news of the 
passing of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew A. 
Dzijacky, their pastor. . 

I take this opportunity to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this holy and good 
man who gave so much comfort to the 
parishioners of his parish. Monsignor 
Dzijacky had a fruitful career. He was 
born on August 21, 1891, and attended St. 
Bonaventure College and St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Yonkers. He was ordained to 
the priesthood on September 8, 1917. He 
was first assigned to Holy Trinity Church 
in Yonkers on September 22, 1917. Later 
stationed at St. John Nepomucene, he 
was transferred again when he was ap- 
pointed administrator of Holy Cross 
Church in Tarrytown in October 1921. 

On September 24, 1925, he was named 
pastor of St. Elizabeth of Hungary on 
East 83d Street, where he remained un- 
til his death. On March 20, 1956, he 
was named a domestic prelate. St. Eliz- 
abeth's parish is the oldest Catholic Slo- 
yak parish in the Empire State. 

His Eminence Francis J. Cardinal 
Spellman presided at a solemn mass of 
requiem on August 14. Two auxiliary 
bishops of New York archdiocese, Most 
Rey. Stephen Donohue and Most Rev. 
Philip Furlong, as well as 12 monsignori 
and 32 priests, 25 Sisters, and large dele- 
gations of the fraternal Slovak organi- 
zations, namely the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of the United States of America 
and Canada were present. The East 83d 
Street between Second and Third Ave- 
nue was filled with his parishioners and 
friends, ‘who could not get into the 
crowded church. 

One eulogy, in his native tongue, was 
delivered by the Reverend Andrew A. 
Novajovsky, pastor of the Most Holy 
Trinity Church, Yonkers, and the eulogy 
in English was delivered by the Very 
Reverend Philip P. Furlong, auxiliary 
bishop of New York. 

We mourn our loss, 
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St. Lawrence University Honors Hon. 
Clarence E. Kilburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague and good friend, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN, was awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws last 

day by St. Lawrence University. 

ose of us who have had the privilege 
of working with him here in Congress, 
as well as those of us who are familiar 
with his many contributions to his com- 
munity and section of the country, know 
this is an honor richly deserved. 

Since coming to Congress in 1940, 
CLARENCE has served his constituents, his 
State, and the Nation with diligence and 
distinction. He is a bulwark in the New 
York State delegation and a prized au- 
thority on a wide range of subjects. The 
St. Lawrence seaway will serve as a laste 
ing testimonial to his untiring efforts. 

The citation read by Dr. Joseph J. 
Romoda, dean of the college of letters 


‘and sciences of St. Lawrence University, 


when he presented CLARENCE KILBURN 
with the honorary degree, catches in 
brief form many of the highlights of his 
career, I am sure all of us join in 
echoing the sentiments expressed in this 
citation and join me in extending heart- 
iest congratulations to our colleague on 
receiving this high honor. Under leave 
previously granted, I insert at this point 
in the Recorp the text of the citation: 

Lawmaker, businessman, Representative, 
and champion of the north country. In 
the councils of the Nation, he is a prime ex- 
ample of sturdy local stock which has flour- 
ished to national prominence and stature. 

Born to a family of legal and banking tra- 
ditions in Malone, he was educated at 
Franklin Academy and Cornell University. 
Following his service as infantry captain in 
the First World War, he returned to the 
north country and in the years since then 
has had unexcelled opportunity to study the 
problems and achievements, the traditions 
and aspirations of the people of the St, 
Lawrence Valley. 8 

He achieved business success very early. 
In 1930, he was elected president of the Peo- 
ples Trust Co., of Malone, later to be merged 
with the Northern New York Trust Co., of 
Watertown. 

In 1940, he followed in the footsteps of 
his father, a former State senator and su- 
perintendent of banks, by entering govern- 
ment. He was elected as Representative in 
the United States Congress. Every election 
since then has seen him winning by sub- 
stantial margins, and many northern New 
Yorkers are mindful of his services he has 
done for them in Washington, tirelessly and 
forcefully. He is the ranking Republican 
member of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of Congress. His voice has carried 
weight in the interests of national economy 
against wasteful appropriations. A source 
of pride to him at present is the fulfillment 
of a dream long worked for, the building of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

His own community of Malone values him, 
not only for his labors on the national scene, 
but for his contributions to community life. 
He has been president of the Alice Hyde 
Hospital Association and for 30 years a mem- 
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ber of the academic board of Franklin 
Academy. More than this, they value him 
for his warmth in personal friendships and 
for his counsel in human relations. 

It is entirely fitting that this distin- 
guished son of the north country should be 
received within the intimate family of St. 
Lawrence. The university was proud to 
grant him a citation in 1953. It now has the 
unique pleasure of conferring upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


Hon. Clair Engle Has Outstanding Record 
in Support of the Objectives of Postal 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable CLAIR ENGLE 
from California, has stood foursquare in 
protecting the rights of all Federal em- 
ployees. He recognizes them as the loyal, 
hard-working group that they are. 

During his 16 years in Congress, CLAIR 
EncLeE has continuously tried to better 
their working conditions to bring them 
into line with our high American stand- 
ard of living. 

CLarn ENGLE has an outstanding rec- 
ord in support of the objectives of postal 
and Federal employees. He came to 
Congress in September of 1943 and from 
that day to this has had a consistent 
record of support for measures in the 
interest of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion postal and Federal employees in our 
State. He hus not only voted for pay 
increases when he had the opportunity 
to do so, but he has had the courage to 
sign discharge petitions, making it pos- 
sible for the House to vote on salary in- 
creases whenever such discharge peti- 
tions were filed. . 

Cairn ENGLE has favored and voted in 
support of bills to liberalize the Hatch 


Act. to provide promotion and salary ~ 


credit to World War II veterans, to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance for Fed- 
eral employees, and to permit accumula- 
tion of annual leave, and has voted 
against riders preventing the filling of 
vacancies in the Federal service which 
tend to hamstring those agencies and 
cause a loss of efficiency greater than 
the saving in manpower. 

Crain ENGLE has supported legislation 
granting increases in the annuities of 
those retired under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, as well as measures im- 
proving and liberalizing the Retirement 
Act generally. 

Only recently CLAIR Exc joined with 
me in the introduction of a bill to correct 
the inequities of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955. I have on 
occasion been complimented for the 
stand I have taken on legislation in the 
interest of postal and Federal employees. 
Iam happy that as a result of my serv- 
ice on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service I had the opportunity to 
learn something of the problems of these 
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worthy people and as a result of that 
knowledge have been able in some meas- 
ure to improve their lot. But, Mr. 
Speaker, I think it only fair to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
CLam ENGLE has stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with me in my efforts to obtain jus- 
tice for the employees of our Federal 
Government. 


Surrender Policy Study Gives Comfort to 
Men in the Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 
OF CEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


the American people were shocked re- 
cently to learn that the Department: of 
Defense had engaged the services of an 
independent research organization who 
had studied the question of a surrender 
policy in the event of a nuclear war. The 
mere suggestion that any official in our 
Government would ever entertain such 
an idea must give comfort to the men in 
the Kremlin, as well as provide them 
with ammunition with which to further 
humiliate us before the eyes of the world. 

It would be hard to develop a policy 
better calculated to undermine the con- 
fidence of our people in their Govern- 
ment than to give official status to such 
an absurd consideration. 

I have recently recived from East At- 
lanta Post, No. 159, of the American 
Legion, Atlanta, Ga., a resolution ex- 
pressing their views on this subject which 
I insert herewith by unanimous consent: 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, EAST 

ATLANTA Post, No. 159, ATLANTA, Ga. 

Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States of America is established for the gov- 
erning and protection of its people against 
any deterrent from any source, its provi- 
sions are without challenge; and 

Whereas recent news, radio, and television 
reports give the alarming news that some 
of the high-ranking officers of this Govern- 
ment are sponsoring and promoting a study 
of the surrender of cur people to a foreign 
foe In the event of nuclear atack; and 

Whereas Members of the United States 
Senate had the audacity and disrespect of 
this Government of which they are elected 
Members, to cast their vote against a reso- 
lution preventing the Government paying 
the expense of a surrender study; and 

Whereas if it is in the minds of our politi- 
ical element to promote the surrender of this 
country to any one other than its own peo- 
ple, it is here stated that each individual 
must be dealt with personally, and no one 
or group have the authority to suggest such 
plans or endeavor to carry them out; and 

Whereas we have upward of 25 million 
veterans and men still in service who are to 
be heard from: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That members of Enst Atlanta 
Post 159, the American Legion, Department 
of Georgia, memorialize the department 
executive committee to petition the Amer- 
ican -Legion in convention in Chicago 1958 
to set up a committee to deal with the sit- 
uation should any branch of our Government 
attempt to show any sign whatsoever for 
such an event as is now prevalent in the 
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insipid news, radio, and television broad- 
casts; be it further. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished our representatives in Washington 
and to the Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
and to the President of the United States, 
Mr. Ike Eisenhower. 

Unanimously adopted this August 18, 1958. 

O. S. Ivey, Jr., 
Commander. 

W. B. Jones, 
Adjutant. 


The Importance of the Boating Industry 
of Wisconsin in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
now in conference H. R. 11078 to promote 
safety on our navigable waters. 

I have been pleased to hear from my 
State on this important legislation in- 
cluding a communication from Mr, 
George Bernard, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Marine Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I should like to point out that there 
are no less than 200,000 outboard motors 
in my State owned by the residents of 
Wisconsin alone. Thousands of addi- 
tional motors are brought in each year 
by tourists. 

I should like further to note that more 
than half of all motorboats in use are 
742 horsepower or less. r 

Wisconsin not only enjoys motorboat- 
ing, it ranks as one of the Nation’s top 
builders of boats and of the powerplants 
to move them. 

I should like to note further that the 
market for Wisconsin products extends 
to the 48 States and beyond. Thirty-five 
million Americans participated in boat- 
ing last year. Over 7 million recreation- 
al craft are now on our inland water- 
ways, 

Obviously steps must be taken to as- 
sure their safety. I am hoping, there- 
fore, that the Conference Committee 
comes up with a sound bill. 

I send to the desk now the text of an 
article which was published in last Sun- 
day’s Milwaukee Journal entitled “Boat 
Industry Huge in State—Leader in Out- 
boards.” f 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Boat INDUSTRY HUGE IN Stare—LeEapver IN 
ARDS 
(By Don Olesen) 

In the bustling pleasure boat industry, 
Wisconsin ranks as one of the Nation's top 
builders of boats, of powerplants to move 
them and of accessories to use on them. 
Consider facts like these: 

Three of the country’s seven major out- 
board motor manufacturers are located in 
Wisconsin. Among them, according to one 
industry source, they produce more than 
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half of the outboard motors built in the 
country. 

A recent survey showed that there are at 
least 45 boatbuilding firms in the State. 
They range from “backyard” builders to 
mass producers of small boats. They include 
custom builders of yachts as long as 100 feet. 

Accessories? If it belongs on or around a 
boat, somebody in Wisconsin probably man- 
ufactures it, right down to the cleats on the 
deck, the paint on the bottom, and the boat 
trailer to haul it to distant waters. 


EVINRUDE PIONEERED HERE 


Wisconsin has a rich heritage in the build- 
Ing of small pleasure boats.. Long before the 
turn of the century, the resources were here; 
the great forests, the cool green waterways, 
the woodcraftsmen newly arrived from 
Scandinavia and Germany. The State be- 
came a pioneer bullder of cedar strip canoes 
and boats. 

Back in the dawn of the outboard era, 
Milwaukee did some pioneering, too. And 
the pioneer was Ole Evinrude. 

Norwegian-born, farm-bred, Evinrude was 
a wizard with machinery. In April 1909, 
the crews of the big coal boats tied up along 
Milwaukee's Kinnickinnic River were treated 
to a unique sight: The first Evinrude motor 
shoving a rented rowboat down the river off 
the fot of National Avenue. 


INSTANTLY SUCCESSFUL 


Ole’s motor looked and sounded like a 
Coffee grinder. By hand, he built 10 more— 
Single cylinder, 2 cycle, battery ignited 
motors weighing 62 pounds and selling for 
$62. They were not the world’s first out- 
board motors, but they were the most prac- 
tical yet designed, and the prototype of to- 
day’s outboard marvels. 

Evinrude’s motors were instantly success- 
ful. He created, adapted, and improved and 
went on to become a giant in an industry 
biip today dominates the pleasure-boat 

Today, Evinrude Motors of Milwaukee, a 
division of Outboard Marine Corp., is one 
of Wisconsin's three outboard motor manu- 
facturers, Another industry leader is the 
Kiekhaefer Corp. of Fond du Lac, and the 
third is the West Bend Aluminum Co., which 
Manufactures outboard motors at its plant 
in Hartford. 

The Wisconsin-at-Work building at the 
State fair has an unusual boat which points 
up the State's marine industry. It is a lux- 
urlous outboard powered cruiser, displayed 
by Evinrude Motors to show the potential in 
the outboard field, 

Some of Wisconsin's old-time boatbuild- 
ers are going strong in this outboard era. 
Dunphy Boat Co. of Oshkosh and Thomp- 
son Brothers Boat Manufacturing Co. of 
Peshtigo are two veteruns of the cedar strip 
says; both big producers of outboard boats 

v. 


Responsible Labor Leadership Supported 
Passage of Labor-Management Reform 
Bill (S. 3974) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, 80 
that there can be no doubt of the posi- 
tion taken by the responsible leadership 
of American labor in favor of passage of 
the moderate labor-management reform 
bill, the Kennedy-Ives bill, I include at 
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this point a memorandum sent to all the 
Members of the House under date of 
August 18, 1958, as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION or LABOR AND 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D. C., August 18, 1958, 
Memorandum to: All Members of the 

House of Representatives 
From; Andrew J. Biemiller, Director, 

Department of Legislation 

The following wire was sent this morning 
by President George Meany to Speaker Sam 
Rayburn, Majority Leader John McCormack, 
and Minority Leader Joe Martin: 

“I have the honor to transmit to you the 
following resolution adopted this morning 
by the executive council of the AFL-CIO at 
Its meeting at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa.: 
“The executive council of the AFL-CIO be- 
leves that the legitimate interest of the 
public, the decent elements in the labor 
movement and in management will be best 
served by passing S. 3974 now. We are con- 
vinced that the enactment of this bill will 
help the labor movement in its determina- 
tion to eliminate corruption in the labor 
movement and to clean its own house, Al- 
though the bill is not perfect, the good out- 
weighs the bad and the passage of the bill 
without amendment is the only way to in- 
sure enactment of this remedial legislation 
at this session of the Congress. We, there- 
fore, endorse S. 3974 and urge Members of the 
House of Representatives to vote to suspend 
the rule and to vote favorably for its 
passage“ 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, 
United States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of the Congress have 
grown to know and respect Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, United States Navy, 
who has served us here in Washington as 
Chief of Legislative Liaison for the Navy. 

Admiral Stephan, havimg successfully 
completed his assignment here, will soon 
assume duties as commander of the 
newly established South Atlantic Naval 
Force. While we regret losing Admiral 
Stephan from Capitol Hill, I know 
Members of the House will want to join 
me in wishing him well in his new as- 
signment. 

Admiral Stephan has not had an easy 
job as Chief of Legislative Liaison for 
the Navy. He has been required to hand 
to us decisions that are sometimes ad- 
verse to the actions we had asked in 
behalf of the people we represent. Yet, 
we always knew that our constituents 
would receive from Admiral Stephan 
every possible consideration and that the 
ultimate decision rendered in each case 
would take in not only the good of the 
Navy but the human aspects of any 
problem involved. 

The admiral has been a source of 
valuable information to the Members 
of Congress as they attempted to keep 
pace with the rapid scientific and mili- 
tary changes involved in the Department 
of the Navy. He has been courteous, 
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efficient, and a credit to the uniform he 
wears and to the Nation. 

A look at the record reveals that Ad- 
miral Stephan takes with him to his new 
duty assignment an excellent back- 
ground. A graduate of Annapolis—class 
of 1929—Admiral Stephan had an excel- 
lent record during World War I and 
was awarded the Navy Cross, the Silver 
Star—Army—and Gold Stars in lieu of 
the second and third silver Star Medal 
from the Navy. In peace and in war, 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan has been the 
type of man of which the Navy may be 
proud. 

I wish him Godspeed in his new as- 
signment, and I commend him on his 
devotion to duty in the past, 


Danger of Centralization in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
* 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, one 
of the most alarming trends in this coun- 
try is that toward a bigger and bigger 
complex of governmental machinery, 
which; in ever increasing degree, acts as 
the guardian and guide for every in- 
dividual, from the cradle to the grave. 
In the process, individual liberties 
vanish. 

An excellent editorial on this subject, 
entitled “There Is But One Overall 
Issue,” appears in the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser of Edgefield, S. C., for August 13. 
I recommend it to the attention of every 
Senator, and ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THERE Is BUT One OVERALL ISSUE 

Franklin Roosevelt excused away the 
dangers of his New Deal revolution by say- 
ing that as long as the people have the 
secret ballot, there is no danger in Govern- 
ment. One man was thus able to change the 
thinking and, indeed, the philosophy of 
America even as radically as was Hitler able 
to lead the German people by a sort of mass 
hypnosis-into new and fatal ventures, 

How wrong is the assumption that a secret 
ballot is all that is necessary to sustain 
freedom. 

- Oliver Wendell Holmes observed “the free- 

man, casting with unpurchased hand, the 
vote that shakes the turret of the land.” 
Note the “unpurchased hand.” 

Grover Cleveland said, “your every voter, 
as surely as your chief magistrate, exercises 
a public trust,” but Roosevelt spoke only of 
the secret ballot.” 

The objective of nearly all political cam- 
paigners is to corrupt the voter with 
promises and to Increase his dependency on 
Government—a public scandal of such pro- 
portions that nothing else in American life 
is to be compared with its infamy. 

When untold millions of voters are re- 
ceiving some form of handout, directly or 
indireotly, from Government, and ever want- 
ing to protect it and to increase their mone- 
tary benefits, the individual is no longer a 
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freeman, And further, there are many more 
millions of voters who feel that Govern- 
ment has become the necessary guardian of 
their economic security, and they will vote 
to increase the trend toward still more Gov- 
ernment control. They are no longer free- 
men, but have gulllbly accepted the Roose- 
velt thinking, that only a secret ballot is 
necessary. 

For a quarter of a century demhuds on 
Government have steadily increased, and 
there is none, not one in Washington or 
elsewhere, who sees an end to it short of 
some dire emergency, in which, as we com- 
mented some months age: “The United 
States might not be so happily blessed with 
a leader, the counterpart of De Gaulle. 

It is indeed a fool's paradise in which the 
people living with new ease in the lush of 
borrowed wealth have only the assurance of 
the secret ballot to console them. 

‘There is but one issue, and it overshadows 
all others in the United States today: Op- 
pose by every means the continuation of 
high taxes and Goyernment buildup. Those 
who do not, whatever their profession or 
occupation might be, are alding in the de- 
struction of their country by dereliction. 


Relations of the United States With 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the June 15 issue of the St. Peters- 
burg Times commenting on the efforts 
which the distinguished junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers] has been 
making in these past months to clarify 
American policy in Latin America. The 
esteemed junior Senator from Florida 
has been a most articulate spokesman in 
the Senate on Latin American policy and 
has earned recognition as one of the 
most informed student of affairs in this 
hemisphere. This article highlights the 
recommendations and proposals which 
the Senator from Florida has under- 
scored in a series of speeches during the 
past months. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EMATHERS TRIES To Fortiry UNITED STATES 
Goop-NztcHsor Porter 
(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 

Florida is not only closer geographically to 
Latin Americn than the rest of the United 
States, but it has more direct contact with 
the countries and the peoples to the south 
of us. 

Tt is small wonder, therefore, that for years, 
in times between revolutions and headlines 
such as the Nixon visit brought forth, that 
the voice of Senator GEORGE SMATHERS of 
Florida has been raised consistently to re- 
mind the Senate of the problems of the other 
Americas. 

Last week, the Junior Senator from Florida 
made another in a series of speeches, in an 
effort to correct mistakes and revise the 
good-neighbor policy. The questions and 
reactions of key Senators of both partics, such 
as NEUBERGER, Democrat, of Oregon, AIKEN, 
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Republican, of Vermont, Sparkman, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, and MANSFIELD, Democrat, 
of Montana, demonstrated clearly that his 
colleagues are following the SMATHERS lead in 
this key area of world turmoil. 

FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 

Earlier in the year, Senator SMATHERS pro- 
posed a four-point program for Latin Amer- 
ica. He nowsuggestsafifth. Here they are: 

"First, adoption of a long-range, stable 
trade policy with all the Latin American 
countries. 

“Second, insurance that Latin America will 
receive a fair share of the Development Loan 
Fund, one proportionate to the needs of Latin 
American countries. 

“Third, the necessity of restoring the Latin 
American special economic development as- 
sistance fund to promote health, education, 
and sanitation projects in the area. 

“Fourth, the institution of an adequate 
and effective Latin American student ex- 
change program. 

“Fifth, the possibility of establishing a 
separate Latin American loan corporation 
or development fund * * * as contrasted 
with the situation today where Latin Ameri- 
can countries must stand in line * * * and 
sometimes come last.” 

In developing the reasons behind his sug- 
gestion Senator SMATHERS quoted from a 
report of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment which found that Latin Ameri- 
can countries increased their trade with the 
Soviet bloc 600 percent from 1952 to 1956, 


PARTLY OUR FAULT 


Part of this is our own fault. Most of 
these countries depend on the export of one 
product for prosperity or depression. To 
protect a small submarginal mineral in- 
dustry at home, we are threatening to raise 
tariffs and cut quotas on copper, lead, and 
zinc, and risk the economy of Chile and 
Peru. 

To benefit a small cane sugar and an in- 
finitesimal beet sugar production, we have 
cut down the profits of the sugar islands, 
Because of our cotton and wheat surplus, 
we have hit big products of Latin American 
countries. And to protect our prosperous 
meat industry and the oll barons who al- 
ready get a 2714 percent depletion allowance, 
we ban Argentine beef and cut down on 
Venezuelan oll. 

As Senator SMATHERS sald; Latin American 
Officials who are hopeful that legitimate 
trade with the Communists will help avert 
economic deterioration in their countries 
„ are indeed caught in the middle. 
Their people are demanding higher living 
standards which lie beyond immediate cap- 
ital capacity. When the price and/or de- 
mand for their chief export commodities 
decline, economic development hopes dim. 
It is little wonder that some will be willing 
to take international political risks, rather 
than hazard an outburst of frustration at 
home.” 

WHAT HAVE WE DONE? # 

And what have we done, while the Soviet 
pursued its policy of economic penetration? 

Last year the administration opposed a 
special loan fund for Latin America and con- 
tended that it could come out of the general 
development fund. Since then there have 
been requests from 4 continents, includ- 
ing 12 of our sister republics. Only one 
loan to Latin America has been granted so 
far—$5 million to Honduras, for its part in 
the development of the Pan American High- 
way. Not a cent went for the requested 
loans for resettlement projects, ports, power 
generation, manufacturing and the other 
basic necessities for progress below the Rio 
Grande, 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 

Add to this, the Florida Senator says, the 
fact that: “As late as 3 years ago, in the 
student exchange program which we conduct 
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with countries all over the world, there were 
only 11 students from Latin America study- 
ing in the United States. 

“That number has now been increased to 
155. When we consider that there are 185 
million people in Latin America, that it is 
rapidly burgeoning in every direction, and 
that it has the fastest growing population in 
the world, it is apparent that we should have 
far more Latin American students taking 
part In the program in this coun- 
try. (The Senator has introduced a. bil to 
provide 1,000 scholarships for them.) 

“It is particularly important because 
students in Latin America have a great in- 
terest in political life, as we have seen 
demonstrated in recent outbreaks, particu- 
asly with respect to the Vice President's 

t” 

The most sticky question involves our rela- 

tions with the dictator countries. 


SMATHERS EXPLAINS 


Last, week the Senate voted down an 
amendment to deny aid to undemocratic 
countries. Some of the Senators who fol- 
lowed his lead in opposing it, questioned 
Senator SMATHERS on the reasons behind his 
vote. 

“If we were to say," Senator SmMaTHens re- 
plied, “that we would write off every govern- 
ment that did not have a government ex- 
actly like our own, then, of course, we could 
have no hope that we would receive the sup- 
port and the cooperation of let us say, Franco 
in Spain; and we would not have an oppor- 
tunity to try to induce such a man, as for 
example, Tito, to leave the Soviet orbit and 
perhaps aline himself with the free world. 
During World War II did we say that 
we did not want ald from the Soviets be- 
cause they had a dictarship? 

For example, I voted in opposition to the 
amendment which would have stopped aid 
to the Dominican Republic. I do not offer 
any brief for the type of government in ex- 
istence there * * However, what would 
happen if that particular country were run 
by a dictator who was friendly to the Soviet 
Union? What would happen to our track- 
ing station for guided missiles now located 
there? What would happen to the feeling of 
security we now have in that whole Carib- 
bean area if the Dominican Republic fell 
under a Communist-influenced government? 

“What would happen to us? That country 
is only 1 hour and 15 minutes away from 
the State of Florida.” 

And Senator Suatruers might have added 

“Russia is less than 1 hour from Alaska.” 


Humane Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Milwaukee Sentinel published 
an interesting editorial warmly com- 
mending the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and Mrs. 
Christine Stevens, president of the Ani- 
mal Welfare Institute of New York, for 
their great fight in securing passage of 
the humane-slaughter bill in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

e HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


The bill providing for humane slaughter 
of livestock ía not all its supporters hoped 
for. Still, it represents a civilized step for- 
ward. 

It establishes a Federal code and provides 
that, before slaughter, animals must be “ren- 
dered insensible to pain by a single blow 
or gunshot or by electrical, chemical, or other 
means that is rapid and effective.” 

Although it has no penal clauses, it bars 
Federal agencies from buying meat from 
packers who do not comply with its humane 
code. 

It has gone to President Eisenhower after 
final action of the House Wednesday, 

Great credit should go to Senator HUBERT 
H. Humpnueer, Democrat of Minnesota, who 
led the fight for the controversial legisiation; 
and to Mrs. Christine Stevens, president of 
the Animal Welfare Institute of New York, 
who helped marshal the forces of humane 
societies throughout the Nation in its sup- 
port. 


Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Bill of 1958 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
decision to vote in favor of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was not made without a great 
deal of thought and soul-searching, 

On the one hand, I realize the short- 
comings of this bill as it was written. 
I most strenuously object to the manner 
in which it-was written. I most strenu- 
ously object to the manner in which it 
was brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives under procedures which, 
to say the least, were unusual and 
irregular. 

But on the other hand, I realize the 
very grave need of union members for 
protection from some of the labor leaders 
who are supposed to represent them. 

After the extensive investigations by 
the Senate into this matter, there is 
no doubt of the infiltration of crooked 
and criminal elements into some of our 
Nation's largest and most influential la- 
bor organizations. There is little doubt. 
either, that a lot more evidence will be 
uncovered if the committee continues its 
investigations. 

A vast number of instances were 
brought to light by the committee—in- 


— Stances of physical violence, brutality, 


corruption, and misuse of union funds 
and power. There were innumerable 
example of union leaders using fear, vio- 
lence, and threats of violence to keep 
themselves in office. There were in- 
stances of union blackmail by officials 
to force payoffs by employers to pre- 
vent strikes. 

Certainly, after the round of testi- 
Mony on mayhem, arson, inciting to riot. 
and just plain murder involving some 
union officials, there is no doubt in any- 
one's mind that legislation is needed to 
Clean up these questionable unions and 
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to throw the criminal element out of 
office. 

Most of us were shocked by the com- 
mittee's findings. Most of us were dis- 
gusted with the tactics of a few of our 
labor leaders and their disregard for 
justice, law, order, and even the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

However, Lam equally shocked by the 
bill which was reported out of the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Even the grim testimony by witnesses 
at the labor racket hearings failed to 
bring out a bill which would correct the 
evils so clearly put forth to the commit- 
tee. 
Instead, we were faced with a_ bill 
which was weak and childlike in its ap- 
proach to a problem which affects vast 
segments of our Nation's economy, the 
physical safety of many union members 
and the economic well-being of thou- 
sands. 

Although the bill is weak, I voted for 
it. The reason is simple. I was hopeful 
that passage of this bill would provide 
a first step toward passage of really ef- 
fective labor legislation at a later date. 

The bill which was defeated yesterday 
had a number of features which would 
have been of great help in uncovering 
wrongdoing by union officials. Union 
financial data would have been open to 
scrutiny, and conflict-of-interest reports 
would have had to be filed by union offi- 
cials. 

Those convicted of felonies would have 
been barred from holding union office, 
Secret balloting would be required, and 
both national and local unions would 
have to hold secret elections at regular 
intervals. 

With only 40 minutes to debate this 
measure and with no amendments per- 
mitted under suspension of the rules, 
there most certainly was no chance of 
acting upon anywhere near a perfect 
bill. Without the benefit of committee 
hearings or consideration of this matter, 
we were not aware of all its implications. 

But we would at least have offered 
some protection to union members from 
some of their leaders who have proved to 
be unscrupulous, brutal and corrupt. 

It is too bad that this or any other 
labor bill ever had to be brought to the 
floor of this Chamber, If unions had 
cleaned their own houses, if corrupt and 
criminal elements had been thrown out, 
the questions here today would have been 
academic. 

Unfortunately, they are cold, hard 
facts. They must be dealt with. They 
must be corrected. In my opinion, even 
a halfway measure was better than 
none at all. That was the best that 
could be hoped for during this session of 
Congress. 


The Money Fixation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Wall Street Journal of August 
15, 1958, entitled The Money Fixation.” 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Tue Money FIXATION 


Almost everybody, it may be stated with- 
out fear of serious contradiction, likes 
money; in fact, most of us think it's a thing 
delightful as well as highly useful to have 
around. Yet we in this supposedly hard- 
headed country have lately been developing 
a curiously unrealistic idea of what money, 
especially Federal money, can accomplish. 

If money alone could give our children a 
sound education, no one would begrudge the 
$1.5 billion the Senate has Just approved for 
Federal aid. If money alone could stabilize 
the Middle East and bring peace in the 
world, $60 billion for foreign assistance 
would be cheap at twice the price. If money 
alone could keep us from having slumps 
without inflation, almost any amount would 
be tolerable. If money alone could rid our 
cities of slums, $10 billion a year, or what- 
ever was necessary, would be a modest fee. 

And too often we behave as though money 
actually were the answer in all these cases. 
The first and almost only visible reaction to 
the educational weaknesses pointed up by 
the Soviet scientific advances, to each inter- 
national crisis, to the recession, to the sium 
problem—and a host of other problems— 
has been Federal spending. The facts, of 
course, are otherwise. 

Lack of Federal money is not the trouble 
with education, Schools are being built 
with local funds, and in not a few cases edu- 
cation even suffers because the construction 
is too lavish; nor will 23,000 Federal schol- 
arships remedy the ills. The trouble lies 
deep in American attitudes toward educa- 
tion. The schools will be improved only 
when we as a people decide we want them 
to produce not cooks and social conform- 
ists but educated men and women, 

Money is not the key to the Mideast dead- 
locks. Indeed, western money is viewed 
with profound suspicion there. The troubles 
lie in ancient animosities and rival forces, 
and they may well defy any pat or package 
solution in any near future, But only when 
political accomodations do become possible 
can money be usefully employed. 

Treasury money never yet cured a depres- 
sion or recession, including the latest one. 
As for such welfare programs as slum clear- 
ance, we have in city after city the dismal 
record: The gleaming new housing projects 
often, and sometimes very rapidly, become 
themselves slums. That is for the simplest 
and most human of reasons, that agreeable 
surroundings cannot change people untess 
the people are willing to change. 

In these different instances Is one con- 
necting thread: The problems are not super- 
ficial; they, derive from the most complex 
of phenomena, having their origins in the in- 
accessible reaches of human psychology and 
emotions, in the long centuries of human 
history. To believe that money alone ia the 
remedy is like believing aspirin cures Alco- 
holism. 

It is odd that we should even half believe. 
For in our own dally lives we know the score 
perfectly well, Money isn't everything, we 
say as a more or less joking trutsm. but we 
understand in all seriousness the truth be- 
hind the truism—that money does not guar- 
antee a successful marriage or good chil- 
dren, and that a man may be rich and still 
tormented. Conversely, most people would 
not in fact do anything for money; even 
in choosing jobs, where there la a choice, 
money is hardiy ever the sole criterion, 

Our exalted notion of the benefits of Fed - 
eral money might be considered a harmless 
deception. But deception about matters of 
grave public policy is never harmless. And 
one of the saddest things about our money 
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fixation is that it is leading us to destroy the 
value of what is, after all, a very pleasant 
thing to have around. 


Memorandum From the Puerto Rican 
Independence Party: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VINCENT J. DELLA Y 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the ConGRESSIONAL Recokp, I wish to 
insert a memorandum which I have re- 
ceived from Senator Gilbert Concepcion 
de Garcia, a leader of one of the political 
parties in Puerto Rico. And at the re- 
quest of a certain number of residents 
of my district of Puerto Rican extraction 
who are good citizens in the community, 
as are many other Puerto Ricans who 
also live with us in the area I represent. 
I shall, however, precede the insertion 
of this memorandum with the statement 
thta I am passing absolutely no judg- 
ment on the merits of the statements 
in the memorandum. I am not very fa- 
miliar with the political issues that en- 
gage the attention of Puerto Rican poli- 
tical parties and it is not my intention 
to be partisan. 

I understand that there are three po- 

litical parties in Puerto Rico. The ma- 

jority party is the Popular Democratic 

Party, which unreservedly upholds the 

concept of Commonwealth status that 

Puerto Rico has attained as best suited to 

Puerto Rico's particular circumstances. 

The second largest party advocates the 

admission of the Commonwealth of Puer- 

to Rico into the Union of the States as a 

member thereof. Although the Com- 

monwealth status is comparable to that 
of the States of the Union, its relation 
to the Union are those of association by 
compact rather than those of incorpora- 
tion into the Union. The third political 
party in magnitude is the Independence 

Party of which the gentlemen who au- 

thorize the memorandum are leaders. 

I believe in the principle that all men 
should have an opportunity to express 
their views and make their views known. 
On the basis of this premise, I have con- 
sidered it desirable to have this memo- 
randum inserted in the Recorp in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of some of my 
constituents. 

The memorandum follows: 

PUERTO- Rican INDEPENDENCE PARTY—PUERTO 
RICAN MISSION IN BEHALF OF THE Ixpr- 
PENDENCE OF PUERTO Rico 

To the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tire of the United States, Washington, 


Gentlemen of Congress, Puerto Rico 1s a 
Latin American nation placed in 1698 under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, as a 
result of the Spanish-American War, At the 
time of the invasion by United States mill- 
tary forces, Puerto Rico was enjoying a com- 
plete home rule, under the terms of an 
autonomous chart granted us by Spain after 
a centenary struggle engaged by the Puerto 
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Rican people toward the recognition of its 
political rights. 

Following the American invasion of Puerto 
Rico, the United States proceeded to dis- 
solve the Puerto Rican Parliament, and sub- 
stituted the autonomous government with 
a military regime. In the year 1900, a 
colonial type of civil government was in- 
stituted, under a piece of legislation known 
as the Foraker Act. In 1917, the colonial 
regime was somewhat liberalized through a 
new organic act known as the Jones Act. 
The latter legislation was modified in 1950, 
by Act 600 of the Congress of the United 
States. Under the provisions of this law, 
which granted Puerto Rico another measure 
of authority on local matters, our present 
form of government was organized in 1952. 

The colonial reform which took place in 
1952, maintained standing the basic provi- 
sions of the Jones Act. These provisions cover 
military conscription, commercial treaties, 
custom house duties, radio, television, labor 
relations, maritime and air transportation, 
currency, mail service, banking, maritime 
sanitation, immigration, Federal court, Juris- 
diction of appeal in judicial matters, defense, 
declaration of war, and covenants of peace, 
bankruptcy, limitation of public debt, sub- 
jection of the Puerto Rican executive power 
to the executive power of the United States, 
acknowledgment of the all-embracing facul- 
ties of the Washington Congress, issuing of 
passports, minimum wages, citizenship, and 
many other matters (both of internal and ex- 
ternal nature) which tamper with the Innere 
most phases of Puerto Rican life. 

A so-called constituent assembly was em- 
powered to rewrite the repealed sections of 
the Jones Act concerning local matters. The 
newly adopted organic act was submitted to 
the United States Congress, and (after its 
approval with amendments) took effect as a 
Federal statute. This legislation—no differ- 
ent, to be sure, from any other acts of Con- 
gress—may be repealed, amended or sus- 
pended by the same body in which it was 
originated. 

The new organic act received the name of 
constitution from the so-called constituent 
assembly. By the same source, an organized 
territory, semiautonomous in local matters 
exclusively, was named in Spanish Estado 
Libre Asoclado (Associated Free State) and 
Commonwealth in English. 

As it can be easily appreciated, it is a 
nomenclature in which the name has no 
bearing on the denominated subject. Here 
we have a typical case of colonial semantics. 

The Associated Free State ls, therefore, 
merely a new name given in Spanish to the 
dependent territory of Puerto.Rico. Its au- 
thority—juridical as well as political and 
economic—is determined by act 600 and sub- 
Sidiary legislation, and by the specific provi- 
sions of the Jones Act which are now defined 
as Puerto Rican Federal Relations Act. 

The regime established in 1952, lacked the 
popular warmth of receptivity which is 
essential to a true government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people. At 
this time, our present form of government is 
absolutely discredited, both in and out of 
Puerto Rico. It is a well-known fact that 
the Puerto Rican masses agree in identifying 
their present regime as the scarecrow.” 

Today, the 28th day of July 1958, Puerto 
Rico ts a country without sovereignty. The 
United States Congress continues In the per- 
formance of the authority which Is inherent 
to the Puerto Rican people. The promises 
made to the Puerto Ricans by Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, in a proclamation issued on July 
25, 1898, at the time the island was invaded 
by American troops, have not as yet been 
Ttulfilied. 

Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris, 
the United States of America accepted the 
responsibility of solving the political status 
of Puerto Rico, This responsibility is still a 
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broken pledge by the American Government. 
At this very moment, our fundamental prob- 
lem Is as alive as it was in 1898, and the Im- 
portance of confronting this problem Is as 
vital as it was at the end of the United 
States peace negotiations with Spain. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE CASE OF PUERTO RICO 


Ours is a problem of sovereignty, It af- 
fects the United States in its internal rela- 
tions. It hurts the good will of the Latin 
American countries toward the United 
States. It places in Jeopardy the good faith 
of the American people in the eyes of the 
free world. 

In the solution of this problem, the pres- 
tige of the United States is at stake, For 
it is the uberty of a Latin American people 
subjugated by one member of the continen- 
tal family of nations. 

This is a reflection on the capacity of lead- 
ership by the United States, and on Its au- 
thority to maintain a position of preemi- 
nence in the solution of the struggles for 
liberty which stir the consclence of the dem- 
ocratic world. By fully enjoying its sov- 
ereignty, Puerto Rico would more efficiently 
serve the great cause of strengthening the 
solidarity of the peoples of our hemisphere. 


WHAT STEPS ARE GOING TO BE TAKEN BY THE 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES? 

The United States confronts an alterna- 
tive. To wit: the prolongation of its re- 
fusal to acknowledge Puerto Rico's right to 
independence—or the prompt recognition of 
our sovereignty, as in the case of the Phil- 
ippines, 

The recognition of Puerto Rico's inde- 
pendence requires the fulfillment of an ad- 
ditional obligation of the Uinted States. 
The Republic of Puerto Rico is to be granted 
such legitimate measures of economic secu- 
rity as are necessary in order to allow the 
swift transformation of the present economy 
into the national economy of a free country. 

What action is to be expected, in view of 
the close alternative that history presents to 
the United States, at the crucial moment now 
confronted by mankind? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
continue to breed uneasiness within the 
truly liberal American people? 

Will the Congress of the United States 
continue to give way to accusations from 
the free men of Latin America? 

Win the Congress of the United States 
continue to seek the international refiec- 
tion to the effect that the American Gov- 
ernment is enforcing in Puerto Rico a policy 
of imperialistic design? 

Here, then, is the historio dilemma. Let 
us hope that Congress will follow the reso- 
lute course of action which is demanded by 
the principles of justice and liberty, in keep- 
ing with the present critical situation of 
international affairs. 


STATEMENTS PRO INDEPENDENCE OF PUERTO 
RICO: UNITED NATIONS AND BRUSSELS EXPO- 
SITION 


In November, 1953, Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, President of the United States— 
through his ambassador in the United Na- 
tions, Henry Cabot Lodge—pledged before 
the world his indorsement of Puerto Rican 
Independence. On the Fourth of July, 1958, 
at the Brussels Exposition, former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, acting as President 
Eisenhower's Enyoy Extraordinary, delivered 
a speech which was duly authorized by the 
State Department at Washington. 

Mr, Hoover rejected an imputation as to 
the imperialistic policy of the United States. 
He made it a point to remember that his 
country had ized the Independence 
of the Philippine Islands. And he added: 
oo are urging the independence of Puerto 

WHO IS BEING URGED? 

Obvlously—the Congress of the United 

States, 
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Both the President and the State Depart- 
ment (those whose task is to shape the 
‘foreign affairs of the United States) are 
urging the Federal Senate and House of 
Representatives to clear the way for Puerto 
Rico's independence, thereby solving the 
problem of sovereignty of a Latin Ameri- 
can country, and putting an end to the im- 
perialistic policy followed up to now by the 
United States on Puerto Rican soil. 

There is no other way. President Eisen- 
hower’s pledge at the United Nations, car- 
ries in itself the obligation of preparing the 
structure of the Republic of Puerto Rico. 

Whose obligation is this? We must find 
the answer in the Senate and House of Rep- 
Tesentatives of the United States. 

The Puerto Rican Mission in Behalf of the 
Independence of Puerto Rico appears before 
the highest forum of the American people— 
their Federal Congress. The duty of this 
mission is to establish the inalienable right 
of the Puerto Rican people to their national 
Independence. We urge, therefore, the proc- 
lamation of the 22d Republic in the hemi- 
sphere. 

It is also this mission's duty to seek the 
understanding of the American people to- 
ward the fulfillment, by their Government, 
of the historic responsibility represented by 
Puerto Rico's problem of sovereignty. The 
Solution of this problem would not be com- 
plete, unless Puerto Rico's independence is 
accompanied by the proper means of eco- 
nomic security. 

The Puerto Rican Mission in Behalf of the 
Independence of Puerto Rico finally requests 
from the Congress of the United States the 
consideration that the promptness of its ac- 
tion is to be In harmony with the justice of 
our cause. 

Puerto Rico's independence is not only a 
question of political justice to a subjugated 
People. It is also a matter of convenience 
for the good name of the American Nation— 
A necessity of the free world—and a propo- 
sition of vital interest for all Latin American 
nations, 

May the Congress of the United States act 
in accordance with these demands. The 
gratitude of history would thus be written in 
& new page of glory for freedom and justice. 

Puerto Rican Mission IN BEHALF 
OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF PUERTO 
Rico 
GILBERTO CONCEPCION DE GRACIA, 
President of the Mission and of the 
Puerto Rican Independence Party 
(Senator). 

Members of the mission: Baltasar Quil- 
fiones Elias, vice president of the party 
(member, house of representatives); Lo- 
renzo. Piñeiro Rivera, secretary general (sen- 
ator); Luis A. Archilla Laugier, director, 
electoral matters and member of the board 
of elections (member, house of representa- 
tives); Fernando Milan Suarez, director, po- 
litical organization (member, house of rep- 
Tesentatives). 


Man, the Scientist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following address given 
on the Catholic weekly radio program 
entitled “This Nation Under God,” by 
Dr. Dale C. Braungart, a professor of 
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biology at Catholic University, Wash 
ington, D. C.: 
MAN, THE SCIENTIST 
(By Dale C. Braungart) 

Pope Pius XII addressed the Academy of 
Sciences on science, its methods and nature 
in 1955. In his address he characterized the 
work of the scientist as the observer and 
interpreter of the wonders that God has in- 
scribed in creation. Man, animals, and 
plants all receive their existence through 
God, thereby reflecting His grandeur. All 
living things in nature are examples of His 
truth—a truth that is clear and coherent. 
In itself, nature is an orderly expansion and 
unfolding of the intentions of God, inten- 
tions meant to be discovered by an active 
mind. The scientist as a thinking man has 
the noble mission in life to interpret, as he 
can, this nature for the rest of humanity, 
and to interpret it to the best of his ability 
with objectivity and humility. 

As a Catholic biologist I can appreciate a 
mission dedicated to a search for truth. 
Biology is one of the natural sciences. It 
involves knowing an amazing quantity of 
facts, either macroscopic or micr pic. 
These facts must be known with co! tly 
increasing precision and in ever-increasing 
numbers. It is natural for the scientist to 
attempt interpretations of these facts and to 
resort to a generalization of theories in or- 
der to account for their totality in as sim- 
ple a way as possible. Many theories never 
become scientifically demonstrated laws, for 
example the theory of evolution. Its origin 
escapes scientific observation and the end 
cannot be accurately predicted. But this is 
not a reason to forsake its elusive conclu- 
sion. The scientist has to éxplore all possi- 
bilities in his search for the ultimate truth. 
Too many nonscientists regard the scientific 
world as a galaxy of facts which can be fitted 
together like a jigsaw puzzle. Actually, new 
theories and discoveries are due to the con- 
tinual inductive thinking, the vague ideas 
and the logical reasoning of fertile minds. 

All men's minds—whether scientist or 
not—were created to contemplate truths. 
As a teacher of science, and active in vari- 
ous phases of biological research, truths 
offered through a study of nature are for- 
ever unfolding before my eyes. The day-by- 
day life of a scientist, and particularly a 
biologist, is certainly not a retreat from 
reality. It is a way of living in which you 
get ever closer to life as it really exists. 
Through / the study of other living creatures 
man gets to know his own nature with 
more understanding. Man cannot under- 
stand his own nature nor intelligently guide 
nis oon future by means of that God-given 
heritage, his free will, without far more in- 
sight than he now has into the living world 


of which he forms a part. If man can’t. 


learn to live with man and with his environ- 
ment, all of his investigations, whether in 
the physical or the biological sciences, will 
be worthless. Further, if humanity is to 
survive, a knowledge of biology will be the 
keystone to that survival in this world, 
The living world is made up of enormous 
communities that extend over the earth. 
Its oceans, rivers, mountains, fields, forests 
and plains are so vast as are the processes 
connecting the life in these communities 
with each other, that inexhaustible explor- 
ation is boundiess, and can be perpetual. 
Even the choice of investigation and learn- 
ing is limitless. The interrelations and be- 
havior of wiid animals alone can be studied 
for generations to come if pursued in a 
systematic manner by means of observation 
and scientific testing. And opportunities 


exist for the unsystematic observer, too, who. 


prefers to ramble through nature following 
the inclinations of the moment. 

An opportunity to interpret a God-given 
creation is available to any intellectually 
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curious person who desires to learn, for ex- 
ample, how an organism unfolds during its 
developmental stages. The miracles of na- 
ture will be revealed in the development of 
an animal such as the frog. From its one- 
celled beginning to the adult stage when 
it feeds on its neighbors in the pond, the 
wonders of nature are systematically dis- 
closed. Under the microscope, the biologist 
can, watch the fertilized egg divide into 2 
cells and then into 4 and then into 8, and 
so on in geometrical progression until he 
finds before him a solid ball of celis, each 
of which is exactly alike, He can observe 
this ball of identical cells hollow out, and 
continue to increase in number, Soon this 
holiow ball of cells is seen to become in- 
dented on one side to look like a rubber 
ball into which you had pushed your finger. 
These identical cells then begin to differ- 
entiate. Some will eventually form a stom- 
ach, others the bony skeleton, still others 
the liver and the brain. Who knows why 
cells that are identical, as far as is known, 
will suddenly differentiate into various or- 
gans and tissues of the body of which they 
become an ultimate part? All the organs 
and tissues form exactly as they should and 
in the proper places to function as a com- 
plete whole. This is just one of the mys- 
teries in the searching for truth. The an- 
swer is there, and a thinking man is ever 
interested in and eventually meant to solve 
these mysteries, 

Another interesting and fundamental 
problem of life is a search for the biological 
basis of inheritance. This phase of the study 
of living things takes the biologist deep with- 
in the core of living matter itself and pre- 
sents a challenge to the greatest mind. It 
involves probing into the determining ma- 
terial that passes from one generation to the 
next, material that is housed in each cell 
of every creature on earth, Research has 
revealed that it manufactures itself in its 
own likeness implementing the processes of 
growth and reproduction, both of which are 
miracles in themselves. As commonly 
thought, biology is not only a study of dead 
animals and plants, but its a dynamic and 
living challenge to anyone who goes out of 
his way to meet that challenge. 


In knowledge lies power. And biology, 
besides increasing knowledge, helps you to 
appreciate your own subject, whatever it may 
be. This is quite obvious in fields such as 
medicine and agriculture. But aside from 
such a direct application it is valuable to 
attain a broad outlook on the modern world 
in which we live and our own place in it. 
Biology or any other science can enlighten 
man to such a degree that he can raise him- 
self above his present level. 

How does a scientist searching for truth 
fit into the Christian world of today? Is he 
some strange, brainy individual who works 
alone, plays with dangerous chemicals, has 
no belief in God? These are only a few 
of the characterizations of a modern day 
scientist, many of which were created in 
someone's imagination. I can shatter those 
misconceptions by recalling what I know 
of a few of my own colleagues. They par- 
ticipate in ciyic affairs, work together as in 
a well organized athletic team, lead normal 
social lives, have hobbies or practice other 
forms of relaxation; in other words they do 
not neglect their bodies for their minds. 

Is the scientist a Christian? The well- 
trained and honest biologist would find it 
difficult not to be one. The apparent cold- 
ness of science to religion can be assumed to 
be a historical accident. wS e ee 

ground, Christianity was 
„ Today, in this 
atomic age, man is asking Christianity to 
deliver him from the dangers of science, 
whereas years ago science was invoked to 
liberate him from Christianity. The Catho- 
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lic scientist knows that sclence and religion 
can work together harmoniously. The one 
develops matter in the service of man, the 
other develops man in the service of God. 

Science, as a truth, cannot refute religion 
end religion does not compete with science. 
Scientific truths, that is, truths about the 
universe, put man's mind not so much in 
possession of itself but rather In possession 
of nature. In science the mind of man is 
concerned with things outside itself, that is, 
things that can be counted or controlled, 
The scientist focuses his attention upon the 
experiences gained from his senses rather 
than from those spiritual. His interest is 
mainly observation, experiment, and meas- 
urement. As he studies the transition of a 
frog's egg through its tadpole stage to the 
young frog, the scientist is aware of the 
orderly pattern of life. A precise pattern is 
apparent, not one that is accidental but 
rather one that is the expression of a mind 
greater than man's. All life around us ap- 
pears to be part of that same Divine plan 
and the more one learns about nature and 
the mysteries yet to be solved, the more con- 
vincing is the evidence of a Creator. 

The scientist is a keystone in this plan. 
Being a man and having the highest form 
of intelligence, it appears that the whole 
universe is centered in him and his destiny. 
Our physical world appears meant to be in- 
telligible and the scientist collecting his data 
is gradually contributing to the verification 
of that fact. In so doing, man the scientist 
is fulfilling the mission for which he was 
placed upon this earth. 


The Social Security Amendments of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we come to the close of the session we 
are taking action on helping the aged 
and other needy persons in the pending 
social security bill. But for the past 
‘week there has been threat after threat 
that if the bill were not changed, the 
administration might veto the whole bill. 
Secretary Flemming testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that the in- 
surance provisions in the bill were sound. 
He pointed out that the principles 
underlying the new formula for public 
assistance were also sound. But he ob- 
jected to giving the aged, dependent 
children, the blind and the disabled ad- 
ditional Federal money, and urged that 
the Federal share for public assistance 
be reduced. He said that if it were not 
reduced, he would recommend that the 
President veto the bill. 

Secretary Flemming had been in office 
for 6 days when he made this state- 
ment. In my opinion, it is hardly pos- 
sible that he could have understood all 
of the ramifications involved in this 
legislation which the Committee on 
Ways and Means had worked on for 
many weeks. Undoubtedly his testi- 
mony before the committee must have 
been determined for him over in the 
Budget Bureau or the White House staff. 
It certainly does not represent the hu- 
manitarian concern that those of us 
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here in this House have for the aged 
when we passed the bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 372 to 2. Since the 
other body passed the bill by the vote of 
79 to 0, I just cannot see how the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any of his 
advisers can take the position that this 
bill ought to be vetoed. 

I hope that Members of the House 
will make their views known to the 
White House and to other influential 
members of the administration that to 
veto this bill would be a terrible blow 
to millions of aged people, the blind, 
the disabled, and dependent children 
who are living on a bare minimum of 
existence. The average old-age assit- 
ance payment in the United States is 
about $61 per month. The measure be- 
fore us today would increase this about 
$4.73. To argue that an increase of $4.73 
per month for an aged person is too 
much just seems to me to be the height 
of foolishness. I do not see how any 
reasonable person can maintain such a 
position. 

During this session of Congress we 
have passed bills to help the railroads, 
to help the insurance companies, and to 
help many other groups that have been 
affected by adverse economic conditions. 
If we go home now and do not do any- 
thing for the neediest groups in the Na- 
tion, we would be subject to criticism, 
and rightfully so. By passing the mea- 
sure before us today, we are striking a 
blow for helping those who need help. 
I do not think that the President of the 
United States should veto this bill, and 
I urge other Members of the House to 
take the same position so that the Pres- 
ident will know that if he does so there 
0 be strong pressure to override his 
veto. 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to this House, CHARLIE WOLVERTON 
had been here for a dozen years. He 
already had forged for himself a posi- 
tion of respect and influence among the 
membership. 

With a profound knowledge of ques- 
tions which came before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which he was even then second ranking 
Republican member, his views with ref- 
erence to legislation which came from 
his committee have always been listened 
to with real attention by those seeking 
knowledge as to how they should vote 
on bills before the House. 

Always hard-working, his judgment 
was deeply respected. 

In weighing legislation CHARLIE always 
has had firmly in his mind and heart 
the welfare of the average citizen. He 
understood their problems and kept 
them uppermost in his mind. 

The people of the First Congressional 
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District in New Jersey realized this and 
j tever majorities might be given to 
didates of the opposite party in his 
district, they returned him year after 
year to continue to serve them well. 

The fact that he now seeks a less 
strenuous existence, though understand- 
able, will be a great loss to our Nation, 
to our State, and to his congressional 
district. But the impact of his knowl- 
edge and work on our Nation's laws will 
long continue. 

Unlike so many of my good friends 
here—who unfortunately will return to 
areas far from my future paths and 
whom I will miss so much—CHARLIE will 
be returning to his home in Camden 
County where I hope to be able to main- 
tain our friendship of so many years. 


Three Ohio Congressmen Terminate Long 
and Distinguished Careers 


SPEECH 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, as 
this, the last session of the 85th Con- 
gress concludes its activity, three of our 
esteemed colleagues of the Ohio delega- 
tion will terminate their long and dis- 
tinguished careers of service in the 
House of Representatives. These gen- 
tlemen who are retiring after a com- 
bined total of 74 years of service in the 
House are CLIFF CLEVENGER, of the 5th 
Ohio District; Tom JENKINS, of the 10th 
Ohio District; and Joun Vorys, of the 
12th Ohio District. 

Mr. JENKINS, the senior member of the 
Ohio congressional delegation, was first 
elected in 1924, for the 69th Congress, 
and has served in each succeeding Con- 
gress. Since 1933 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the vacancy created by his retire- 
ment will certainly be difficult to fill. 

Both Mr. CLEVENGER and Mr. Vorys 
were first elected to the House in 1938, 
for the 76th Congress, and are complet- 
ing their 20th year of continuous serv- 
ice. Mr. CLEVENGER has served with dis- 
tinction on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Vorys on the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The ster- 
ling records of perceptive and dedicated 
service they have established will stand 
as a shining example and a worthy goal 
for those who succeed them. 

It has been an honor and distinct 
pleasure for me to work with these gen- 
tlemen over the past few years, and I 
shall always cherish the friendship and 
wise counsel they extended to me. Their 
services to our Nation and the State of 
Ohio will assuredly be missed in the 
years ahead. However, I am certain all 
of their colleagues here in the House 
join with me in wishing them most sin- 
cerely the pleasures of retirement they 
have so deservedly earned, 


1958 
New Approach to Tariffs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Reciprocal Trade Act has been ex- 
tended and Congress is about to recess, I 
would like to invite attention to a con- 
structive suggestion advanced by the 
Hickory Daily Record, Hickory, N. C., 
concerning fiexible tariffs based in part 
at least on wages prevailing in the for- 
eign country with which we trade. 

Everyone I know is in favor of foreign 
trade, and American industry does not 
fear fair competition. But when domes- 
tic industries and workers must compete 
in the home market with enterprises 
whose costs, for labor and otherwise, are 
only a fraction of ours, that can hardly 
be called fair competition. 

The suggestion made in the following 
editorial seems worthy of careful study. 
I am therefore inserting it in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks in the hope 
that the members and staff of the Ways 
and Means Committee may have have an 
opportunity to give it consideration when 
Congress is not facing a deadline: 

New APPROACH TO TARIFFS . 

Now that the battle for the reciprocal trade 
measure has been concluded, and its effec- 
tiveness extended for 4 more years, the Rec- 
Ord suggests that economista give deep 
thought to basic changes in the underlying 
Principles, which many believe are long 
overdue. 

If these changes are considered now, while 
there is ample time for objective thinking 
and without a deadline ahead, the chances 
are much better that any revisions needed 
Can be made without so much partisan de- 
bate. If, at the conclusion of the study, it 
is the consensus of experts that the changes 
Proposed lack merit, then they can be 
dropped. 

Many argue, and the Record thinks there 
is merit in their contention, that a basic 
flaw in the present law is its fallure to link 
tariffs with wages paid in the production of 
goods being shipped to the United States. 
The Federal wage and hour law. in effect 
Since 1938, has put a floor under wages paid 
in this country—and this floor has been 
rising constantly, 

Many attribute our rising standards of 
living, in part, to this increase in wages. 
But there is no doubt that this increase in 
Wages has also boosted the prices of the fin- 
ished product. This, in turn, has invited 
foreign competition, and has brought de- 
mands for boosts In tariffs. All of this creates 
& vicious circle and constant attacks on the 
Teciprocal trade law. 

Many insist that if the law were modi- 
fied to provide flexible tariffs, so that the 
higher the wages pald in foreign nations, 
the lower the import levy charged by this 
country, desirable benefits would accrue; 
not the least of which would be the good 

. Will of the workers in the foreign countries 
Where wages were raised in order to get tariff 
Concessions from this country. 

Suppose, it is argued, that in order for Ja- 
pan to export cotton goods to this country, 
wage rates in its mills would have to be in- 
creased nearer to the level being paid in the 
United States. This would boost the buying 
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power of the Japanese workers, and offer a 


richer market for American-made goods, and 
might set off a wave of prosperity through- 
out the world, similar to that which followed 
the adoption of minimum wage laws in this 
Nation. It would also eliminate the unfair 
competition now existing due to wage levels 
in the various countries. 

The Record recommends discussion and 
study of such an approach to this age-old 
tariff problem, as we believe it is time to do 
some fresh thinking concerning econ 
issues. . 


Housing Act of 1958 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House (S. 4035) with 
a motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill has my support. 

I will vote to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill not because I am in entire 
accord with all of its details. I support 
the legislation because I am in favor of 
its general objectives. The bill, in my 
opinion, could be greatly improved by 
amendments and thereby made more 
beneficial in attaining or fulfilling the 
objectives it seeks to accomplish. How- 
ever, the rule of the House that brings 
the bill before us for consideration on a 
motion to suspend the rules will not ena- 
ble any amendment whatsoever to be 
offered. This is most unfortunate. Fur- 
thermore, it will require a two-thirds 
8 to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

I am fearful that this combination, 
namely, inability to amend the bill and 
the necessity to obtain a two-thirds vote, 
in its favor, instead of a majority vote, 
could bring about the defeat of this 
worthwhile legislation. If the bill had 
been brought before the House on a rule 
permitting its amendment it could have 
been improved sufficiently to have gained 
a majority vote favorable to its passage. 
The delay in bringing this bill before the 
House, and then under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, will eliminate, in my 
opinion, the possibility of gaining favor- 
able action at this session of Congress. 
This would be most unfortunate. 

The subject of better housing has been 
before the Congress many times over a 
period of many years. The membership 
of the House has on many occasions 
given its approval of housing legislation. 
As a result much good has been done in 
making available on favorable terms 
houses for the low income group as well 
as of assisting. all classes of our citizen- 
ship in obtaining houses to their liking. 

We should never overlook the fact 
that home ownership develops a strong 
and conservative citizenship that adds 
strength to our Nation. 

The enactment of this bill would be 
helpful in achieving better housing gen- 
erally, improve present programs de- 
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signed to eliminate slums and blighted 

areas, and provide special assistance to 
meritorious and important housing pro- 

grams, including cooperative housing, 

other Federal housing agency assisted 

housing programs, and the veterans’ 

home loan program. 

This bill also has the objective of 
helping our institutions of higher learn- 
ing to provide the dormitories, class- 
rooms, and scientific laboratories and 
related facilities which are vitally needed 
in our national effort to achieve ascend- 
ancy over the Soviet Union in the field of 
scientific and academic advancement, 

The bill commends itself to me as a 
workable and thoughtfully considered 
approach to the solving of a housing 
problem that shall require further action 
by the Congress. I realize much has al- 
ready been done to meet and solve the 
problem of inadequate housing, but the 
studies that have been made show that 
more must be done before the problem 
is completely and satisfactorily solved. 
It is just that which this bill seeks to do 
and it is therefore entitled to the support 
of this House. 


Sales of Commercial Heating Equipment 
for Anthracite Coal Have Tripled in 
Past 4 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of August 12, 
1958, which comments on the sales in- 
crease of commercial heating equipment 
for anthracite coal: 

COAL EQUIPMENT GAINS 

The disclosure of H. B. Wickey, vice presi- 
dent of the Glen Alden Corp., that sales of 
commercial heating equipment for anthra- 
cite have more than tripled in 4 years is the 
best news that has come out of the industry 
in a long time. It supports an optimistic 
outlook for the product of the local mines 
after years of setbacks. 

When equipment fs sold to heat large build- 
ings, it is a positive Indication the purchasers 
intend to burn anthracite permanently. 
They are not likely to invest large sums on 
a short-term basis. The fact that these sales 
haye been increasing so rapidly offers proof 
there is a large-scale development. Appar- 
ently, anthracite is more than holding its 
own with rival fuels in this feld. 

It is a market that has tremendous possi- 
bilities for the industry. Anthracite has 
been fighting an uphill battle to retain its 
primary outlet and the signs here have been 
encouraging, as a measure of stabilization 
has been achieved. But a comeback will 
depend more on new business to take up the 
slack, left by losses in home heating. 

At this stage, of course, there can be no 
certainty about the future, but there is rea- 
sonable basis for hope in the healthy in- 
crease in commercial equipment sales, 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate cleared for White House public works appropriations, tabled proposal 
to limit Supreme Court jurisdiction, passed 55 measures on calendar call, 
and worked on bill concerning State subversive laws. 

House cleared miscellaneous bills for President and debated domestic min- 


erals stabilization bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17143-17165 


Bills Introduced: Four bills were introduced, as fol- 
lows: S. 4316-4319. “Page 17144 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 2, to authorize diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway, with individual 
and separate views (S. Rept. 2482) ; 

H. R. 13475, authorizing exchange of lands at the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station, Indiana (S. Rept. 

83); 

. J. Res. 658, relating to participation in the Cali- 
fornia International Trade Fair and Industrial Exposi- 
tion (S. Rept. 2484); 

FH. R. 11456, authorizing exchange of certain real 
property heretofore conveyed 5 city of El Paso, Tex., 
by the U. S. (S. Rept. 2485) ; and 

H. R. 1684, 8759, 9258, and S. 3545, private bills 
(S. Repts. 2486-2489). Page 17144 


Confessions in Evidence—Correction: On page D875 
of Dairy Dicest of August 19, 1958, in reporting Senate 
action on H. R. 11477, to amend U. S. Code with regard 
to admission of certain evidence statements and confes- 
sions, the committee amendment was incorrectly de- 
scribed as providing that evidence otherwise admissible 
shall not be inadmissible solely because of unreasonable 
delay in arraignment. The committee amendment 
actually provides that evidence otherwise admissible 
shall not be inadmissible solely because of reasonable 
delay in arraignment. 


D, C. Teachers’ Salary Act: Senate took up and passed 
without amendment H. Con. Res. 380, authorizing the 
Clerk of the House to make changes in the enrollment 
of H. R. 13132, D. C. Teachers’ Salary Act of 1958. This 
completes legislative action on the resolution. 

Poges 17155-17156 


Supena Court: Legislative history of S. 2646, to limit 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in cer- 
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tain cases, was ordered to be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. Page 17173 


Call of Calendar: On call of calendar for unobjected-to 
bills, Senate passed 55 measures, of which 42 were 
priyate: 

Without amendment and cleared for President: 

Interlocutory appeals: H. R. 6238, to amend the U. S. 
Code with regard to appeals from interlocutory orders; 

D. C. teachers retirement: H. R. 8735, to increase 
annuities payable to certain annuitants from the D. C. 
teachers’ retirement and annuity fund; 

D. C—land redevelopment: H. R. 13406 to 1 
the powers of the D. C. Redevelopment Land Agency; 

Federal careers: H. R. 9407, to provide additional 
opportunity for certain Government employees to obtain 
career-conditional and career appointments in the com- 
petitive civil service; 

Grand Portage Monument: H. R. 11009, providing 
for the establishment of Grand Portage National Monu- 
ment, Minn.; 

Property disposal: H. R. 13500, disposition of federally 
owned property of the Hanson, Company, and Houma 
Canals, Louisiana; 

Highways reimbursement: H. J. Res. 654, reimburse- 
ment recommendations for certain highways on the 
Interstate System; 

Civil War Centennial: H. J. Res. 557, providing for 
the establishment of a Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion (committee amendment rejected); 

Southwest Freeway: H. J. Res. 630, authorizing the 
use of certain land for the proposed Southwest Freeway 
and the redevelopment of the southwest area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

Priyate bills: 30 private bills, H. R. 6595, 12365, 7490, 
4991, 7374, 7720, 8014, 10813, 10993, 11299, 12144, 12154, 
12655, 12906, 2265, 2269, 7337, 8184, 10587, 11156, 11200, 
12867, 7685, 11239, 12207, 5584, 7178, 10733, 13437, and 
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With amendment, to be sent back to House: 
Armed Forces overpayments; H. R. 3366, to validate 


The Progress of American Agriculture 
Under the Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HN. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OY lowa 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President. 
T.ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» the state- 
ment I have prepared entitled “The 
Progress of American Agriculture Under 
the Eisenhower Administration.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We can all be proud of the progress made 
by agriculture over the past 5 years, and 
particularly proud of the progress made in 
the past year or so when things were not 
going quite as well with other segments of 
our economy. 

It is significant that an upward spiral in 
Our farm economy began after policies ad- 
vocated by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson began 
to take effect. The striking effects of more 
flexibility in the farm programs can be 
readily seen. 

The first 6 months of 1958 were marred by 
recession in many lines of business and in- 
dustry, yet agriculture continued to climb 
Out of the decline which accompanied the 
transition from war to peace in the early 
part of this decade. 

During this period, prices received by 
farmers averaged 8 percent higher than they 
did in the same period of 1957. In the same 
period of 1958, realized net income averaged 
22 percent above the first half of 1957. 

Total net income per farm in the first half 
of this year was running greater than in 1953, 
when the Korean emergency with its great 
demands for food and fiber was still upon 
us, This year net income per farm is run- 
ning at the rate of $2,700 while in 1053 It 
Was $2,662. 

Gross farm income in the first half of 
1958 broke all past records. Farmers sold 
$13.8 billion worth of crops, livestock, and 
livestock products. This was 11 percent 
more dollars than they received in the same 
months of 1957 and nearly 5 percent above 
the previous record set in the first half of 
1952. ` 

Here is further evidence of a definite 
strengthening of our farm economy: 

1. Although the cost-price squeeze still 
exists as a basic problem, spiraling inflation 
has been almost halted. During the period 
from 1940 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes und 
Wage rates, Increased more than 100 per- 
cent, From January 1953 to June 1958, this 
index rose only 7 percent. 

2. Farm assets are at an all-time high— 
$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. 

3. Farmers have less than $11 in debts for 
each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio was 
$19 for each #100. 

4. Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion, 
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5. Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Two out of every three farms are free of 
mortgage debt. 

8. The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture, Ninety-six percent- of our 
farms and ranches are family operations, 
about the same percentage as 30 years ago. 

7. Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billlon—68 percent higher 
than in fiscal 1953 and remained high in 
fiscal 1968. They are moving at the rate of 
$4.1 billion this year. 

8. The surplus production of American 
farms is being made available for hungry 
people at home and abroad, 

9. The inventory value of livestock on 
farms for January 1, 1958. was $14.2 bil- 
lion—higher by $3 billion than a year ago. 

10. The level of living on farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 

A summary of accomplishments achieved 
by the various agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture in recent years under the 
guidance of Secretary Benson is most inter- 
esting. Here are a few of the highlights: 


COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


During the past 5 years, commodities 
which cost the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $14 billion have been moved out of 
inventory and into useful consumption 
under the Department of Agriculture's sur- 
plus disposal programs. Wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products accounted for more 
than $10 billion of the total. A very high 
rate was continued during the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, with the disposal of Inventory com- 
modities which cost more than $314 billion, 

Commodity Credit Corporation investment 
In price-support Inventories and loan stocks 
has been reduced by $154 billion during the 
past 2 years. From a peak of $8,930,000,000 
in the spring of 1956, the investment had 
dropped to $7,160,000,000 by May this year. 

The largest storage job in history has been 
directed by the Department of Agriculture 
in recent years, to help find cover for the 
record grain supplies which have resulted 
from heavy annual production added to huge 
carryovers. 

With help from the Department in deter- 
mining areas of greatest storage need, and 
special assistance during part of this period 
in the form of a use guaranty, the com- 
mercial storage industry increased its capac- 
ity by more than 600 million bushels from 
1954 until late in 1957. Commercial in- 
creases have continued this year at an even 
faster rate, 

Farmers have also added materially to 
their on-farm storage space. During recent 
years, about 350 million bushels of new 
capacity has been added under the Depart- 
ment's special farm facility loan program. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
naded emergency space of its own, when 
needed to take up the slack where commer- 
clal and farm space was not adequate in 
grain areas. CCC now owns special bins with 
a capacity of about 990 million bushels. In 
addition, grain is stored in idle merchant 
ships at coastal anchorages. Government- 
owned stocks have also been moved out of 
congested areas whenever possible, to relieve 
the storage situation, 


As a result of this coordinated effort, rec- 
ord grain supplies have been handled efec- 
tively, without any serious breakdown in 
storage operations. 

THE SOIL BANK 

Under the Soil Bank program in 1958 
alone, 27 million acres of farmland were 
taken out of crop production which would 
have added to our overall surpluses. In ad- 
dition, farmers taking part in the programs 
are making unprecedented strides in the 
conservation of our soll, water, forest, and 
wildlife resources. Over a million acres are 
being planted to forest trees. About 6 mil- 
lion acres in the Great Plains region are 
being protected by grass cover—helping to 
prevent duststorms and stabilizing agricul- 
ture in that area. Nearly 1,200,000 farmers 
are voluntarily taking part in the Soil Bank 
this year. They will receive payments of 
about $870 million to help carry out the 
objectives of the programs. 


EXPORTS 


Basic grain-export operations have been re- 
turned to normal trade channels in. recent 
years. Before the program changes—made 
for wheat in the fall of 1956 and for other 
grains this year—most exports came from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Now, 
under the new’ payment-in-kind programs, 
exports come from commercial stocks—with 
only the export subsidy drawn from CCC 
inventories. 

The revised programs have increased com- 
mercial participation in all phases of grain 
export operations. They have also increased 
the market demand for commercial stocks, 
at the same time lessening the required 
Government takeover of grain unter price 
support programs. 

A similar type of payment-in-kind export 
program for cotton has recently been put 
into effect, and one for rice is under con- 
sideration, 

WOOL PROGRAM 


A dangerous decline in national sheep 
and wool production has been reversed un- 
der the wool program which has been in 
operation during the past 3 years, Sheep 
numbers and wool production are now in- 
creasing. This will make the United States 
less dependent on foreign wool supplies, 
Production incentive payments made to wool 
producers during the past year amounted to 
nearly $52 million. These payments are 
more than offset by tariff revenues from 
imported wool, All wool owned by the 
Government has been sold so there is no 
longer this surplus hanging over the market, 

PRICE SUPPORT LOANS 

The Department of Agriculture extended 
more than $2,600,000,000 in direct price sup- 
ports on 1957 crops, to help farmers stabilize 
their marketing, Most of this support help 
was in the form of loans to farmers, against 
the security of their stored commodities, 
Direct purchases were used in carrying out 
price supports for dairy products, 

EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 


Since 1954, farmers who have been hit 
by drought, flood, or other weather calami- 
ties have been given emergency financial 
assistance In obtaining feed supplies to help 
save their basic livestock herds, During this 
period, farmers have received about 145 mil- 
lion hundredweight of feeds under the 
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emergency program, with the Government 
paying $146 million of the total cost. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soll Couservation Service greatly ex- 
panded assistance to small watershed proj- 
ects and activated the Great Plains con- 
servation program during the past year, 
while continuing to increase assistance to 
soll conservation districts. 

As of August 1, 1958, 123 local watershed 
projects were receiving Federal assistance 
in the installation of works of improvement, 
as compared with 42 a year ago. In addi- 
tion, SCS was assisting 243 local organiza- 
tions in preparing project plans under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preyention 
Act (Public Law 666). 

The Great Plains conservation program 
(Public Law 1021) was launched August 21, 
1957. In less than a year 643 farmers and 
ranchers had signed contracts covering more 
than 144 million acres for which they had 
prepared complete conservation and operat- 
ing plans. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
designated 288 counties as eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The SCS provided technical assistance to 
2,768 soil conservation districts in 1957, or 43 
more than in 1956. Conservation tech- 
niclans gave service to more than a million 
district cooperators and helped them prepare 
91.957 new basic conservation plans. SCS 
made soil and range surveys on more than 
50 million acres, an increase of 5 million 
acres over 1956. 

Soil conservation districts now include 93 
percent of the Nation's farms and ranches 
and 88 percent of the farmland. On De- 
cember 31, 1957, they had 1,757,173 cooper- 
ators operating 527 million acres, or about 
a third of the Nation’s farmland. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The main objective of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration continues to be to help farm 
families strengthen their positions on fam- 
Uy-type farms. The agency serves the 
farmers eligible for its credit service by 
making loans suited to their individual 
needs and supplying farm and home man- 
agement assistance with each loan to the 
extent needed. 

Loans are available to help eligible farm 
families operate more efficiently; help them 
become owners of family-type farms by buy- 
ing land, improving land and buildings, and 
refinancing debts; help them individually or 
through their associations to carry out mea- 
sures for soil and water conservation, and 
to develop water systems for irrigation and 
farmstead use; and to help owners of farms 
build or repair farmhouses and other essen- 
tial farm bulldings for themselves or their 
tenants. The agency also extends emer- 
gency credit to farmers in areas hard hit by 
floods, drought, or other natural calamities 
or when economic conditions bring about a 
need for emergency credit. 

The administration has sponsored meas- 
ures which have expanded the regular loan 
Services of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion In the past 4 years. 

The maximum amount that a family-type 
farmer may now be indebted has been in- 
creased, under certain conditions, from 
$10,000 to $20,000. Real-estate loans may 
now be made primarily for refinancing debts. 
As an implementation of the rural-develop- 
ment program, eligible farmers who have 
part-time employment off the farm may 
now obtain operating and farm development 
loans. 

Permanent authority has been established 
for farmhousing loans and this phase of 
the lending program was substantially 
broadened in March 1958. Soil and water 
conservation loans, formerly made only in 
17 Western States, are available throughout 
the Nation. The agency has a special credit 
program to help farmers and ranchers in the 
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Great Plains area make proper use of their 
land. > 

In addition to direct loans from appro- 
priated funds, loans to buy or improve farms 
or fòr soil and water conservation practices 
may be made from funds advanced by pri- 
vate lenders and insured by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

The agency has experienced a general in- 
crease in the total loans made and insured 
in the past few years. For exaniple, the 
total for fiscal 1953 was $229 million com- 
pared with $330,162,000 for the year just 


ended. The average fiscal year total for the 


past 5 years has been $315,651,000. 
FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Under this administration, record levels 
of agricultural exports have been attained. 
These high-level exports have brought addi- 
tional Income to farmers and to the busi- 
ness community that services agriculture. 
They have helped to reduce the agricultural 
surplus. They have supported the United 
States foreign policy by helping to feed and 
clothe millions of friendly foreign people. 

Today's favorable export situation is in 
marked contrast to the slump of 1952-53. 
Immediately after the Korean conflict, 
United States agricultural exports had fallen 
to a postwar low value of $2.8 billion. Vig- 
orous action was taken by the administra- 
tion to rebuild them, This action was 
highly successful. Agricultural exports in- 
creased steadily to an alltime high value of 
$4.7 billion in fiscal year 1957, and are con- 
tinuing high today. In the 1958 fiscal year 
that ended June 30, United States agricul- 
tural exports totaled $4.1 billion, a value 
second highest in history. At the current 
export rate, foreign markets are absorbing 
the output of about one-sixth of United 
States cropland. 

The administration went about rebuilding 
exports through several approaches, One 
was to strengthen the facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that are concerned 
with foreign marketing. Another was to 
initiate a new program of aggressive foreign 
market promotion, in which private agricul- 
tural trade groups are close cooperators. 
Another was to participate actively in the 
trade agreements program, which helps as- 
sure access Of United States farm products 
to foreign markets. Still another was to 
carry out new policies and programs to make 
United States farm products more competi- 
tive in world markets and to help overcome 
the frequent problem of dollar shortages 
among countries wishing to buy United States 
farm products. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service was re- 
established in the Department in 1953, spe- 
cifically to give leadership to the aggressive 
foreign marketing of United States farm 
products, It replaced the former Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations which existed 
primarily as a world agricultural study and 
research group. 

In 1954 the agricultural attachés were 
transferred back to the Department from 
the Department of State, and today they di- 
rectly represent American agriculture at 51 
foreign posts. 

At the same time, the Department greatly 
expanded the work of its forelgn marketing 
specialists who, in cooperation with United 
States trade groups, constantly explore com- 
petition, marketing problems, and sales op- 
portunities abroad. 

To help meet increasing foreign competi- 
tion and to help make foreign consumers 
more aware of United States farm products, 
the Department—in cooperation with United 
States farm and trade groupe—initiated a 
broad program of foreign market develop- 
ment. Millions of foreign consumers now 
are seeing United States farm products at- 
tractively displayed at international trade 
fairs. Other types of promotions also are 
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used to reach potential buyers. Some 238 
promotional projects in 34 countries are 
building foreign markets for wheat, cotton, 
dairy products, tobacco, and other leading 
United States farm products, and 46 United 
States farm and trade groups are cooperat- 


The administration is working constantly 
to gain better entry for United States farm 
products in foreign countries. This work is 
one of the important activities of the agri- 
cultural attachés and FAS staff specialists. 
Its importance Is indicated by the fact that 
about three-fourths of United States farm 
exports go to countries that have eased their 
import restrictions under the trade agree- 
ments program. 

Price support programs were found to be 
pricing some United States farm products out 
of the world market. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration took realistic action to lower, 
where necessary, the export sale prices of 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and thereby make them com- 
petitive with those of other exporting coun- 
tries. This policy has had a healthful ef- 
fect on exports of several commodities, in- 
cluding cotton, wheat, and feed grains. 

Also, the administration aided in formu- 
lating and is administering special export 
programs that are adding greatly to the vol- 
ume of farm products moving abroad. Prin- 
cipal of these programs is Public Law 480, 
which provides for selling United States farm 
surpluses for foreign currencies, bartering 
them for strategic materials, and donating 
them to needy foreign people. An estimated 
31 percent of United States agricultural ex- 
ports moved under special programs in fiscal 
year 1958. 

Effective though the special export pro- 
grams are as temporary devices, the admin- 
istration’s long-term objective is to help 
commercial agricultural trade achieve maxi- 
mum export sales of United States farm 
products, with payment In dollars. Commer- 
cial export sales for dollars totaled $2.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957, which was second 
highest in history, and this figure was slightly 
exceeded in the 1958 fiscal year that recently 
ended. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Agricultural marketing programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the last 5 years have been aimed at ex- 
panding markets for farm products, increas- 
ing efficlency in the marketing process, im- 
proving quality of products for market, and 
making best possible use of surplus commod- 
ities obtained under the Department's price- 
support and surplus-removal programs, 

More than 7 billion pounds of surplus 
foods have been donated to school-lunch pro- 
grams, charitable institutions, and needy 
persons at home and abroad since 1953 under 
food-distribution programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. These foods have 
been supplied to more than 75 million people 
in this country and around the world. 

Under the national school-lunch program, 
approximately 1114 million children ate 2 
billion nutritious lunches in 60,000 schools 
during the 1957-58 school year. In addition 
to Federal assistance in the form of surplus 
foods and appropriated funds, these schools 
purchased locally foods valued at more than 
$475 million, a considerable market for farm 
products. 

The special milk program, inaugurated In 
1954, has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in milk consumption in the Nation's schools. 
It was expanded to include summer camps, 
nursery schools, and settlement houses, and 
has been extended for 3 more years. In the 
1958 fiscal year, nearly 2 billion half pints of 
milk were served to children in 75,000 schools 
and institutions under the program. 

Marketing research conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in the last 5 years 


1958 


has resulted in savings of millions of dollars 
in marketing costs for the producer, proc- 
essor, and the general public and has helped 
to bring products of higher quality to the 
consumer, 

New wholesale produce markets planned 
with AMS assistance are saying more than 
half a million dollars a year each in several 
cities. A new wholesale food distribution 
center now under construction in Philadel- 
phia is designed to reduce food-handling 
costs by $6 million a year. 

Crop and livestock reports of the Depart- 
ment keep the public informed on changes 
in acreage, yield, production of crops, and 
livestock, stocks of commodities on farms 
and off farms including cold storage, agri- 
cultural wages and employment, and prices 
received and paid by farmers. A vigorous 
program of research was launched in 1953 to 
test and develop improved sampling tech- 
niques for obtaining information for these 
reports. 

Several new reports have been added and 
old reports expanded in the last 5 years to 
reflect major changes in the commodity pic- 
ture. 

Federal inspection and grading of farm 
products increased considerably since 1953. 
Poultry inspection was more than doubled: 
shell-egg grading rose from 10 percent to 21 
Percent of eggs sold off farms; inspection and 
grading of dairy products increased from 
1,596 million pounds to 3,441 million pounds; 
and Federal grading of carcass meats in- 
creased from 21.6 percent (in 1950, prior to 
compulsory grading under OPS) to 46 per- 
cent in 1958. Inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables increased by 11 percent from 1953 to 
1957 with a 35-percent jump in inspection 
of raw products for processing. 

Cotton classing for farmers under the 
Smith-Doxey Act increased from 63 percent 
- of total United States ginnings in the 1952- 
53 season to B7 percent in the 1957-58 season. 
Cotton classing on a fee basis under the 
United States Cotton Standards Act in- 
creased from less than half a million samples 
in 1953 fiscal year to 9.8 million samples 
in fiscal 1958. As a service to growers, all 
tobacco sold at auction is federally inspected 
and graded prior to sale. Since 1953, this 
service has been extended to nine new to- 
“bacco auction markets. 

New Federal standards have been devel- 
Oped for many farm products in the last 
5 years to bring to more than 360 the 
number of products on Which quality stand- 
ards are now available. The first major re- 
vision of United States standards for wheat 
in 20 years was made in 1957. As a result, 
the number of complaints from foreign 
receivers on the quality of United States 
wheat decreased materially. 

Reporting of market news has been ex- 
panded with the addition of a number of 
new reporting points since 1953. Under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act passed in 
1957, compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try and poultry products was started in 
May 1958. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has been strengthened and super- 
vision of trade practices in both the live- 
stock marketing and meatpacking flelds has 
been expanded since 1953. An additional 
300 livestock markets have been posted under 
the act, bringing to a total of more than 
600 the number now suprevised. Packer 
buyers were first required to register under 
the act in September 1954; more than 2,600 
such buyers are now registered. 

The Federal milk marketing order pro- 
gram has been developed rapidly in terms 
of number of orders, volume of milk priced 
under them, and interrelationship of fluid 
milk markets. The orders have helped to 
Stablize marketing conditions in the regu- 
lated areas, Prom the 49 milk marketing 
orders in effect January 1, 1953, the number 
has increased to 68 in August 1958, De- 
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liveries of milk priced under Federal orders 
during the 1958 fiscal year totaled 35 billion 
pounds, a 60-percent increase over 1952 
volume. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Important developments in research and 
regulatory activities that have made agricul- 
tural headlines in recent years cover many 
fields. Outstanding examples since 1952 in- 
clude: 

1. Establishment of pioneering research 
laboratories in numerous categories directed 
toward the discovery of basic natural laws 
and new facts and principies. At this time 
12 such laboratories have been established 
and more are under consideration, 

2. New research facilities to insure future 
progress for agriculture have been estab- 
lished. Among these is the Plum Island Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory for research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other foreign diseases 
of animals. Equally important is the new 
animal disease laboratory at Ames, Iowa, 
presently in the planning and design stage. 

3. Successful completion of the program to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. 
This relieves our own livestock producers 
from the dangers of having a source of pos- 
sible infection so close at hand. 

4. Eradication of an invasion of Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida. 


5. An expanded program looking toward 


eventual eradication of brucellosis. States 
with modified certified brucellosis-free status 
increased from 3 in 1954 to 13 States and 
Puerto Rico in 1958. z 

6. Developed and perfected monogerm var- 
ieties of sugar beets. This adyance effectively 
removes the final obstacle to the mechaniza- 
tion of this crop. 

7. Emphasis has been placed on expanded 
research to find industrial uses for our abun- 
dant agricultural products. 

8. Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 95 percent since 1953. 
This increase amounts to almost $59 million 
compared with less than $2 million in the 
preceding 4 years. 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The work of this Service is beamed toward 
the whole family with special emphasis on 
training young people through 4-H Club 
programs. 

Surplus lard and consumer discrimination 
against fat meat present a serious problem 
in the swine industry, Extension educa- 
tional effort has been directed toward train- 
ing producers to recognize and select meat- 
type hogs which produce leaner pork, more 
prolific, and more efficient converters of 
feed. As a result, in some areas the percent 
of meat-type hogs has risen from 15-18 to 
30-35 percent. 

Since 1953, the Extension has been called 
upon to work increasingly with firms en- 
gaged in processing, packaging, and prepar- 
ing foods. Consumers are demanding what 
Secretary Benson has termed “built-in maid 
service,” and attention is being given to this 
fact, Marketing educational work has been 
greatly expanded and is now being carried 
on in 47 States and 6 Territories. Federal 
support of these programs has tripled dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

Approximately 64,000 families were as- 
sisted in 1957 in developing combined farm 
and home plans. In 1956, 160,000 persons 
participated in Land Appreciation Schools. 

Since 1953, about 40 percent more fami- 
lies have been helped in making improve- 
ments in buying food, clothing, and equip- 
ment. 


RURAL, ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


REA is helping farmers and other rural 
people to use modern electric and telephone 
services for more profitable operations. 
Since 1953, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has stepped up its activities to 
help 988 rural electric and 596 rural tele- 
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phone systems meet a continuously growing 
demand for their services. 

Loans to rural electric systems last fiscal 
year reached 8241 million. About two- 
thirds of these funds will be used to help 
borrowers keep up with growth in use of 
electricity among rural people. Telephone 
loans are being made at the high level of 
about $90 million a year, More than 29 per- 
cent of all electric loans ($3.8 billion) and 
78 percent of all telephone loans (8478 mil- 
lion) have been made since January 1, 1953. 

REA has given particular attention to its 
borrowers’ need for an expanding supply of 
power at lower cost. It has pressed the 
search for more economical means of power 
production and assisted borrowers in ob- 
taining substantial savings in initial invest- 
ment and operating costs through inter- 
connection, joint operations, and more efi- 
cient generating units. In fiscal year 1958, 
loans were made to provide additional gen- 
erating capacity in the amount of 170,000 
kilowatts, Generation and transmission 
loans have accounted for about 29 percent 
of the total loaned for rural electrification 
since January 1, 1953, compared with only 
19 percent before that date. These have 
included first loans to 4 new G & T federa- 
tions and two 2 established borrowers for 
conventional generating facilities to be used 
at proposed atomic-energy plants. One of 
these atomic plants (Elk River, Minn.) is 
under construction. 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
serve 4.5 million consumers. About 600,000 
of these received service during the past five 
years, This rate of growth—about 100,000 a 
year—is expected to continue. 

The cost of power to rural residential con- 
sumers has dropped about 34 cent per kwh 
since 1952. The cost now is 2.77 cents per 
kwh, lowest in REA history. The wholesale 
cost to REA distribution borrowers is also 
at a record low and 8 percent lower than in 
1952, The wholesale average is 7.4 mills per 
kwh. 

REA activities since 1953 have brought 
strength and direction to the rural tele- 
phone program, This, plus an improvement 
in supplies of materials and equipment 
after settlement of the Korean conflict, has 
speeded the job of giving better telephone 
service to rural communities. In early 1953 
some 40 REA borrowers had cutover 85 dial 
central offices, to bring new or improved 
service to 7,500 subscribers. As of June 30, 
1958, 440 borrowers had cutover 1,642 new 
dial exchanges. Loans approved since Jan- 
uary 1,.1953 will benefit more than 728,000 
farm families and other rural subscribers. 
Total telephone loans made to date will 
benefit about 1,000,000 rural subscribers. 

Given encouragement toward independ- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial growth since 
1953. Net worth of electrification borrowers 
has nearly tripled, increasing from $161 mil- 
lion in December 1952 to $437 million in De- 
cember 1957. During the period January 1, 
1953—June 30, 1958, the number of elec- 
trification borrowers behind in their loan 
payments dropped from 45 to 4. Payments 
on debt in advance of due date have risen 
from $52.5 million to about $129 million, 
In the much newer telephone program ad- 
vance payments amount to about $710,000 
and all except 15 borrowers are current or 
ahead on debt payments. 

REA has streamlined procedures to speed 
processing of loans, give improved service to 
borrowers, and reduce administrative costs, 
With about 10 percent fewer employees, 
REA is now carrying out much bigger elec- 
tric and telephone programs than in 1952, 
Working with industry, REA carries on con- 
stant research to hold down construction 
costs and improve performance and service, 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new 
power demands and growing competition, 
REA has developed new techniques and ap- 
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proaches to long-range planning for rural 
electric systems. Borrowers will be able to 
schedule construction for several years 
ahead and’ to expand at minimum cost. 
First loans based on these principles have 
been made. New telephone construction is 
also planned to meet needs over an ex- 
tended period, 
FOREST SERVICE 

Progress by this agency over the past sey- 
eral years has added greatly to financial as 
well as the recreational wealth of the Na- 
tion. 

The year 1957, for example, brought two 
new milestones in forest conservation. For 
the first time, a record one billion trees 
were planted in the United States. 

The area reforested by all agencies for 
timber growing, watershed protection, and 
other forest purposes, plus that planted for 
wind barriers, was more than one million 
acres—double the acreage planted in 1950. 

Eighty-six percent of the tree planting was 
on non-Federal lands, most of it on private 
lands under cooperative programs conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the States to encourage and 
facilitate the planting of trees. The re- 
maining 14 percent of the 1957 tree plant- 
ing was on Federal lands, mostly on Na- 
tional Forest lands administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Department cooperates with 43 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in the production 
and distribution of trees to farmers and 
other land owners for planting woodlands 
and shelterbelts. The 712 million trees pro- 
duced in this program in 1957 was five times 
the number produced in 1950. 

Another milestone of which FS is proud: 
The number of forest fires last year was re- 
duced to an all-time low. Breaking below 
the 100,000 mark for the first time, forest 
fires in the United States were held to 83,400 
in 1957, a big drop from the 143,000 in 1956, 
and more than 200,000 10 years ago. The 
area burned was almost halved, dropping 
from 6,605,900 in 1956 to 3,409,000 acres in 
1957. Ten years ago forest fires burned 
23,225,932 acres, i 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 


A major accomplishment has been the 
study of cooperative financing which pro- 
vides for the first time comprehensive infor- 
mation on methods used in cooperative 
financing. 

Two major revisions of basic publications 
have been made since 1953. Demands for 
for publication on cooperatives have nearly 
tripled in recent years. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT: PROGRAM 


The rural development program, now going 
forward on a demonstration basis in 63 pilot 
counties and 8 areas (2 or more counties 
each) in 30 States, enlists private and public 
cooperation to raise levels of living in areas 
with many underemployed rural people. 

Rural development committees have been 
organized in each of these States. State and 
local leaders are working toward a better bal- 
ance between agriculture, industry and other 
sources of income in the pilot counties. Six 
Federal departments are supporting the work 
of State agencies, private citizens and organi- 
gations, The program involves research, 
education, and community action. 

In fiscal 1958, the rural development pro- 
gram was expanded to six additional States 
and Puerto Rico, The impact and effect of 
the program were also greatly extended 
through important national, regional, and 
State meetings; increased participation on 
the part of Government agencies and pri- 
vate organizations; and growing public inter- 
est in the problems of underemployed rural 
people. 

The Department of Agriculture during the 
year continued to contribute special funds 
to the rural development program through 
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allocations to the States by the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and additional expenditures 
for conservation work in demonstration 
counties and for research in cooperation with 
State experiment stations. 

A major national conference was held at 
Memphis, Tenn., in June, bringing together 
prominent representatives of 100 nongov- 
ernment organizations, 32 land-grant col- 
leges, and all Government agencies con- 
cerned. The meeting was highlighted by an 
intensive 2-day discussion of economic and 
social problems in underdeveloped rural 
areas, and methods of strengthening rural 
development programs. Its educational Im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated, 


Smithville, Minus Katy, Makes New 
Comeback 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. THORN BERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have seen the rapid deterior- 
ation of once prosperous cities and towns, 
which, as a result of modern scientific 
developments, are deprived of their 
major source of income. 

Here is a story by Miss Margaret Web- 
ster which appeared in the Houston Post, 
telling of the remarkable progress the 
people of Smithville, Tex., have been 
able to make in the development of their 
city, in spite of the loss of revenue from 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad 
offices and shops. 

Smithville is one of the principal cities 
in the 10th Congressional District of 
Texas, which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent, 

I believe this article will be of interest 
to the Members of Congress and respect- 
fully that it be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

SMITHVILLE, Minus Kary, Maxes New 

CoMEBACK 
(By Margaret Webster) 

SmiITHvit_e.—The city of Smithville is be- 
ginning to experience the nearest thing to 
a boom that it’s known since the first loco- 
motives roared through to put the town on 
the map just before the turn of the century - 

Most of the people fee] that the railroad 
is indirectly responsible for the current up- 
swing in the town, even though there is 
little left of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad in Smithville. 

The Katy Railroad built Smithville, and 
it enjoyed prosperity and security until the 
first diesel engines appeared in 1949. Since 
then it's been a losing battle with the steam 
engines and some of the crews as the first 
casualties, followed by more train crews, la- 
borers, passenger service, office workers, and 
finally the division offices, and the remaining 
passenger service. And of course with that 
went most of a half a million dollar payroll. 

A fair freight service, and a handful of 
office personnel and maintenance workers 
housed in one room of the once-teeming 
terminal and depot bullding are about all 
that remain. 

The final blow fell more than a year ago, 
but the town is just now starting to recover 
from the state of semishock it went into 
with the major loss, 
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One merchant was heard to remark that 
“It must have been the eerle silence after 
the years of screaming whistles that woke 
them up.” 

Harold Goerner, manager of the Smithville 
Chamber of Commerce, says, “For the first 
time in 4 years I have been here the air of 
panic seems to be lifting, and there is mate- 
rial evidence of progress.” 

Last May Dr. James W. Thomas announced 
that he would build a new hospital here, 
and before people had time to realize that 
for the. first time in the town’s history its 
medical dream was coming true, work was 
started on the new 21-bed Smithville Hospi- 
tal and Clinic. 

Before the present hospital, located in a 
retail business building on Main Street, was 
built at the beginning of World War II there 
had been no hospital facilities. This forward 
step seemed to set off a chain reaction of 
“doing” that is gaining momentum every 
week. 

Citizens voted to allocate 5 cents of every 
tax dollar to promote and publicize growth 
and progress in Smithville. Just 2 years 
ago, the same 5 cents had been assigned to 
pay for a legal fight to keep the railroad 
from moving its division offices from Smith- 
ville. 

Smithville Chamber of Commerce and city 
Officials helped organize the Colorado River 
Industrial Development Association, which 
includes valley towns all along the Colorado 
River from Marble Falls through 18 coun- 
tles to the gulf. CRIDA is rapidly growing 
into one of the largest industrial organiza- 
tions in the State. 

This spring Smithyille, inspired by the 
movement, held its first citywide celebration 
in 8 years, Colorado River Valley Jamboree, 
which proved one of the most successful the 
town has ever known. 

This summer a permanent Co-Val Jam- 
boree steering committee is already formu- 
lating plans for the annual festival In April 
next year. 

In 1956 building permits totaled only 
$25,305, not counting $89,350 in school build- 
ings voted in a bond election. City building 
permits for last year were $30,210 for the 
entire year. 

From January 1 to August 4 of this year, 


building permits came to $156,300, not in- 


cluding a 300-cow dairy and brick dwelling 
and residences which were outside the city 
limits. In July of 1957 there were no per- 
mits issued. In July 1958 permits were 
issued to the amount of $79,300. 

B. F. Wesson, manager of the Smithville 
Light and Water Department, says that al- 
though at least 10 families were affected by 
the major railroad move, only a few actually 
changed their residence status. On the 
other hand, he has listed since January 1, 
1957, 31 new families in Smithyille. 

“In addition to the Smithville Chair Co., 
Harris Electric Co, and Pioneer Manufactur- 
ing Co. employing a total of about 70, and 
the new dairy now under construction, there 
is a new charcoal brickette plant in opera- 
tion, and “a couple of other industrial irons 
in the fire to be announced soon“ according 
to chamber of commerce members. 

A druggist and a grocer are each planning 
to build new buildings for their businesses, 
and the town’s only motei will remodel and 
expand very soon. 

A new eight-room brick rectory was added 
to the St. Paul’s Catholic Church property 
this spring, and the church's new education 
and recreation building is nearing comple- 
tion. A new education and recreation 
building was dedicated recently at the First 
Christian Church; and year-round air condi- 
tioning was installed this summer in both 
the First Methodist and First Presbyterian 
Churches. 

Ten new homes have been bullt in the 
last year and a half, 
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Two new streets have been opened in the 
Riverdale addition and several blocks of 
paving have been laid in the rest of the 
town, bringing the total paved area to ap- 
proximately 112 square blocks, plus about 7 
single streets in this town of only about 
3,500. 

In the past few months two new doctors 
have established their practices here; and a 
dentist, his practice to start September 1. 
With the roof barely on the new hospital, a 
dental clinic is already being added, and 
work on it doubled in order that the two 
will be completed simultaneously In the fall. 

Mayor George Slack Woodress, the first new 
mayor here in 20 years, says, “If you want to 
get in on the ground floor here in Smith- 
ville, now is the time.” 


The Agricultural Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests coming 
from throughout the country for explan- 
atory matter with respect to the farm bill 
just approved by the Congress and now 
awaiting action by the President, I have 
prepared a concise statement on the pro- 
visions of this bill. With the permission 
of the House, I shall insert this matter in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp: 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
or 1958 


COTTON 


With respect to cotton the bill prevents a 
reduction in the national cotton acreage al- 
lotment from 17,500,000 acres in 1958: to ap- 
proximately 14 million acres in 1959. The 
bill provides a minimum national allotment 
of 16 million acres in 1959 and subsequent 
years. It stipulates that no individual 
grower who had an allotment of 10 acres or 
less in 1958 shall have his allotment reduced 
and provides 310,000 additional acres for this 
purpose. 

The Secretary of Agriculture Is authorized 
to give each cotton farmer a choice in 1959 
and 1960 between: 

(a) Remaining within his acreage allot- 
ment and receiving price supports in 1959 
at no less than 80 percent of parity, and in 
1960 at no less than 75 percent of parity. 

(b) Planting up to 40 percent above his 
allotment and recelving price support on all 
the cotton he produces at not less than 15 
parity points below the support level of the 
choice (a) producers who remain within their 
allotments. This would mean that in 1959 
the support level for the choice (b) producers 
could be no lower than 65 percent of parity 
and in 1960 no less than 60 percent of parity. 

Price supports for choice (a) farmers 
(those planting within their original allot- 
ments) would be through a Government pur- 
chase program, and cotton so purchased by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as well as 
any other cotton owned by the CCO, could 
be made available for sale, through July 31, 
1961, for unrestricted use at not less than 110 
percent of the then current level of support 
for choice (b) farmers. This would mean 
that in no event could the Government sell 
cotton at less than 71.5 percent of parity in 
1959 nor less than 66 percent of parity in 
1960, Thus it would be expected that (b) 
farmers (who plant above their basic allot- 
ments) might be able to dispose of their cot- 
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ton in the markets at prices above the sup- 
port level for the (b) producers. 

The (a) and (b) choice programs would 
be discontinued after the 1960 crop, and price 
supports would be set at the discretion of 
the Secretary for all cotton producers at not 
less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 and not 
less than 65 percent of parity for 1962 and 
subsequent years. 

The new farm bill retains the parity prin- 
ciple. The bill provides that parity shall be 
applied, as heretofore, to Middling }%-inch 
cotton through the 1960 crop, and thereafter 


-parity shall be applied to the average of the 


crop. It is that the floor of 65 
percent of parity effective in 1962 and there- 
after would mean a minimum of at least 30 
cents a pound for Middling 1-inch cotton. 

Under the new bill, beginning with tlie 
1959 crop, the Secretary is directed to estab- 
lish separate price support rates for split 
grades of cotton and for full grades substan- 
tially reflecting relative values, 

CORN 


The bill provides for a referendum, by De- 
cember 15, 1958, in which farmers of the 
commercial corn area would choose between: 

(1) The present program of acreage allot- 
ments and price supports at between 75 and 
90 percent of parity; and 

(2) A new program which would abandon 
the commercial area designation, abolish all 
corn acreage allotments and set price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of the average market 
price for the preceding 3 years, or at 65 per- 
cent of parity (around $1.14 a bushel), 
whichever is higher, The support would 
apply to corn produced throughout the Na- 
tion, not to any designated commercial pro- 
ducing area, 

RICE . 

The bill establishes a national minimum 
allotment of 1,652,000 acres, with price sup- 
ports to be set by the Secretary in 1959 and 
1960 at between 75 and 90 percent of parity, 
at not less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 
and not less than 65 percent of parity in 1962 
and subsequent years. The bill forestalls 
a cut in rice acreage from 1,652,000 in 1958 
down to about 1 million in 1959. 


WooL 


The National Wool Act is extended for 3 
years, from March 31, 1957 to March 31, 
1960. 

MILK 


The . and armed services milk 
program is extended for 3 years. 


Mr. Speaker, for those wanting a more 
detailed discussion of the new farm bill 
I am inserting a summary of principal 
provisions prepared by the Office of the 
General Counsel, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL Acr or 1958 
(Prepared by the Office of the General Coun- 
sel, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
TITLE I—-COTTON 


‘The years 1959 and 1960: For 1959 and 1960, 
each individual farmer will have a choice be- 
tween (a) his regular acreage allotment and 
price support as determined under section 
101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (except 
that for the 1959 crop the level of support 
shall be not less than 80 percent of parity) 
or (b) an increase of not to exceed 40 percent 
(the precise percentage to be determined by 
the Secretary) in his regular farm allotment 
with price support at 15 percent of parity 
lower than the level determined for farmers 
who elect choice (a). Price support to 
farmers who elect choice (a) will be made 
available through a purchase program, 
CCC is directed to offer cotton for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the lower price support level mae 
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available to farmers who elect choice (b) 
(sec. 101). 

After 1960: After 1960, farmers will receive 
only their regular acreage allotment, and 
price support will be at such level as the 
Secretary determines within the following 
limits: For 1961, the level will be not less 
than 70 percent and not more than 90 per- 
cent of parity; after 1961, the level will be 
not less than 65 percent and not more than 
90 percent of parity. The escalator clause 
under which the minimum support level is 
determined on the basis of the supply per- 
centage is repealed effective with the 1961 
crop. Price support for cotton will be based 
on the average quality of the crop, beginning 
in 1961 (sec. 102). 

Minimum national marketing quota: The 
act provides a minimum national marketing 
quota for cotton, after 1960, equal to esti- 
mated domestic consumption and 
less imports subject to such adjustment as 
will assure the maintenance of adequate but 
not excessive stocks, but the Secretary in 
making such adjustments may not reduce 
the national marketing quota for any year 
below the larger of (i) estimated domestic 
consumption and exports less 1 million bales 
or (il) 10 million bales (sec. 103 (1)). 

Minimum national allotment: 
with the 1959 crop, the act provides for a 
minimum national acreage allotment for 
cotton of 16 million acres (sec. 103 (2)). 

Converting national marketing quotas to 
acreage allotments: The act provides for the 
use of a 4-year yleld instead of a 5-year 
yield in converting the national marketing 
quota to a national acreage allotment (sec. 
103 (4)). 

Extra long staple cotton: Beginning with 
the 1961 crop, the national marketing quota 
for extra long staple cotton will be an 
amount equal to the estimated domestic 
consumption plus exports, less imports, plus 
such additional number of bales as the 
Secretary determines is necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks until cotton from 
the next crop becomes readily available (sec. 
103 (3)). 

Minimum farm allotments: The act pro- 
vides for permanent minimum farm cotton 
allotments of 10 acres or the 1958 acreage 
allotment established for the farm, which- 


ever is smaller. 310,000 acres over and above 


the national acreage allotment are provided 
for apportionment to the States (1,000 acres 
to Nevada) on the basis of the States’ needs 
for additional acreage for establishing such 
minimum allotments, and such further acro- 
age as may be necessary is authorized to be 
apportioned to the farm to increase each 
farm acreage allotment to the prescribed 
minimum (sec, 104 (a) (b) (e), sec, 105). 

Method of determining farm allotment: 
The act authorizes the Secretary to use the 
previous year’s allotment (instead of till- 
able acreage or history) as a basis in making 
allotments if he determines that such action 
will facilitate effective administration (sec. 
106). 

Retention of surrendered acreage in 
county: The act provides that any cotton 
acreage which is surrendered shall be re- 
tained in the county and not surrendered to 
the State committee so long as any farmer 
in the county desires additional cotton acre- 
age (sec, 107). 

CCC sales restrictions: Effective August 1, 
1961, minimum prices for sales of CCC cotton 
for unrestricted use are increased to 115 per- 
cent of support price plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, except that CCC ls authorized 
to sell at the market price a number of bales 
equal to that by which the national market- 
ing quota is less than domestic consumption 
and exports (sec. 109). 7 $ 

Cotton export program: The act provides 
that nothing therein shall be construed to 
affect or modify the cotton export sales pro- 
gram provided for in section 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (sec. 110). 
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Split grades: Beginning with the 1959 crop 

of cotton, the Secretary is required to estab- 

lish separate price support rates for spli 

grades (sec. 111). p 
TITLE IX—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 

Corn: The act provides for a referendum 
to be held among corn producers in the 
commercial corn-producing area to determine 
which of two programs shall be in effect. If 
a majority of the producers favor it, acreage 
allotments and the commercial corn area 
will be discontinued, and price support for 
corn will be 80 percent of the average price 
received by farmers for the 3 preceding years, 
but not less than 65 percent of parity. If 
the referendum fails to carry, acreage allot- 
ments will continue to be in effect, and the 
minimum level of price support will continue 
to be between 75 percent and 90 percent of 
parity on the basis of the supply percentage, 
as provided under section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 

Other feed grains: Beginning with the 
1959 crop, price support for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums will be at a level deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able in relation to the price support for corn, 
taking into consideration the feed value of 
the commodity in relation to corn and the 
other factors ed in section 401 (b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 


TITLE In — CE 


Acreage allotments: The minimum na- 
tional and State acreage allotments presently 
in effect for rice will be extended permanent- 
ly (sec. 301). 

Price support: The escalator clause under 
which the minimum support level is deter- 
mined on the basis of the supply percentage 
is repealed effective with the 1959 crop. Be- 
ginning with the 1959 crop, price support 
will be at a level determined by the Secretary 
within the following limits: For 1959 and 
1960, price support will be not less than 75 
percent and not more than 90 percent of 
parity; for 1961, price support will be not 
less than 70 percent and not more than 90 
percent of parity; after 1961, price support 
will be not less than 65 percent and not more 
than 90 percent of parity (sec. 302). 

TITLE 1vV—woo. 


Extension of Wool Act: The Wool Act is 
extended for 3 years until March 31, 1962, 
and provides for the use of 70 percent of the 
ad valorem duties on wool and wool products 
(in addition to 70 percent of the specific 
duties) (sec. 401). 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


‘Transfer of acreage allotments: A uniform 
procedure is provided for transferring the 
allotment on a farm from which an owner is 
displaced by eminent domain proceedings to 
other farms owned by the owner (sec. 501). 

Equity payments: CCC is authorized to 
take over unredeemed collateral under non- 
recourse loans, without making equity pay- 
ments (sec. 502). 

Tung nuts: The act provides that tung 
nuts, for which the minimum price support 
level is now 60 percent of parity, shall be 
supported at not less than 65 percent of par- 
ity in any year in which domestic production 
of tung oil will be less than anticipated de- 
mand for such oil (sec. 503). 

Armed services milk program: The special 
program for making dairy products available 
to the military agencies and veterans’ hospi- 
tals is extended for 3 years until December 31, 
1961 (sec. 504). 

Donation of cotton for training program: 
CCC is authorized to donate cotton to edu- 
cational institutions for use in training stu- 
dents in the processing and manufacture of 
cotton into textile (sec. 505). 

Nore.—The foregoing is a summary, and 
not a complete analysis, of the provisions of 
the act. 
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Switch to Tight Money Confuses Every- 


one—Even Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System seems to be follow- 
ing the policies of the administration 
with its on again, off again pronounce- 
ments. 

The following article by Leslie Gould, 
financial writer, as it appeared in the 
New York Journal American of August 
17, 1958, makes most interesting reading: 
SWITCH ro Ticut MONEY CONFUSES EVERY- 

ONE—EVEN RESERVE 


(By Leslie Gould) 


The Federal Reserve is again reversing its 
money policy. This time tightening money 
rates, starting with an increase in the San 
Francisco bank's rediscount rate. The other 
Reserve banks will undoubtedly follow. 

The Federal Reserve has shifted its money 
policy so often in the last year, it is or seems 
to be running in a circle. 

Just a year ago, the Federal Reserve in the 
face of a declining stock market and business 
jacked up the discount rate to 3% percent. 
the highest since 1933. That was the seventh 
straight advance, starting in April of 1955 
from 1% percent. 

RESERVE MAKES WRONG GUESS 


That was a very wrong guess, so bad that 
the Federal Reserve had to reverse itself, 
starting in November. It made four down- 
ward changes until the 154 percent rate was 
established only last April. The San Fran- 
cisco rate is now 2 percent. 

The discount rate is the charge the Fed- 
eral Reserve makes for rediscounting loan 
paper of commercial banks. It is the in- 
terest the Federal charges the banks bor- 
rowing from it. A commercial bank will 
make a top grade loan at say 4 percent and 
then go around to the Federal and redis- 
count it, paying the current discount rate— 
1%4 percent here. Then, the bank can take 
the money “borrowed” from the Federal and 
lend it again. 

The reversal in money policy follows the 
increase 2 weeks ago in margins for buying 
and carrying stocks. Buyers now must put 
up 70 percent of the purchase price against 
50 percent previously. 

The Federal Reserve said this was neces- 
sary to prevent an excessive amount of 
credit flowing into the stock market. That 
doesn’t happen to be so. Credit in the stock 
market is far from excessive, and in July 
borrowing by Stock Exchange member firms 
declined $69 million on securities other than 
Government bonds, 

Figures just out on debit balances—sums 
owed by customers of Stock Exchange firms— 
shows virtually no change from June to 
July, but there was an increase in debit bal- 
ances as to securities other than Govern- 
ments of $9114 million. 

The speculation that has been taking a 
relatively excessive amount of credit is that 
in Government bonds. There is a scandal 
in this, with a lot of little people badly 
hurt in the sharp decline in Government 
bond prices. 

The Federal Reserve in its latest move, in- 
dicates it is no longer concerned about busi- 
ness and that its worry is inflation. 
Changing the discount rate upward at this 
stage in a period of business uncertainty is 
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unusual, There still are more than 5 mil- 
lion unemployed and while the business re- 
cession seems to have hit bottom, there still 
is doubt as to the vigor of the fall recovery. 

The Federal Reserve has a knack—or is it 
genius—for doing the wrong thing at the 
right time? 

Tinkering with the discount rate Ignores 
the basic factor in the inflation—the wage- 
price spiral. Its only effect would be to slow 
down business, with possibly curbing 
wage demands, A Federal Reserve spokes- 
man admitted this last year. The one thing 
one does not want to do now is to slow 
down business. 


MONEY INFLATION REAL PERIL 


There is another kind of inflation—mone- 
tary inflation—and that is a real threat to- 
day, with the Treasury running in the “red” 
$12 to $15 billion a year and Government 
bonds going into banks instead of into in- 
vestor hands, 

The Federal can't do much about that 
either, although it has been helping the 
monetary inflation along with Its buying of 
Government bonds. This is a form of print- 
ing press money. 

The financial district is confused by the 
reversal in policy. So that makes it unani- 
mous, for the Federal Reserve is. 


Mining Association of Montana Supports 
S. 4036 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
thé following telegram from W. G. Ma- 
loney, of Butte, Mont., secretary-man- 
ager of the Mining Association of Mon- 
tana, which is composed only of small 
miners, on behalf of S. 4036, the minerals 
program bill we will be considering later 
this week: 

From January 18 to date there has been 
a total of 1,315 workers in Silver Bow 
County who have exhausted their weekly 
unemployment benefits. During July of this 
year; there were 2,236 job applicants regis- 
tered in the State employment office as in 
need of employment, Comparative figure for 


‘the same month in 1957 is 1,279, and for 


1956, 435. i 

The Domestic Manganese & Development 
Co., Butte, Mont., had a monthly payroll of 
$18,895 In July 1957. Their payroll in July 
of 1958 was $4,693.96. The Trout Mining 
Division, American Machine & Metals, Inc., 
of Phillipsburg, Mont., on January 1, 1957, 
had 65 men employed in their lead-zinc 
operations. They have 44 men presently em- 
ployed in these same operations which is a 
reduction of 31 percent in employment. 
Their production figures for January 1957 
were 300 tons of zinc concentrates and 25 
tons of lead concentrates. Their present 
production is 163 tons of zinc and 12 tons 
of lead concentrates per month. 

Roy McLeod, manager, advised today that 
if the present stabilization program and S. 
4036 now before the House falls to pass 
which would grant some assistance to the 
lead-zine operators, that he will be forced 
to close down his lead-zine operations in 
Philipsburg. The Trout Mining Division in 
Philipsburg is probably the only small lead- : 
zinc producer now operating in Montana. 
There may be a few isolated cases throughe | 
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out the State producing some lead more as 
a byproduct in their production of a flux ma- 
terial. There are practically no 
looking for ores this summer in the hills and 
there are practically no new companies being 
formed to prospect and develop basic metals. 
Unless S. 4036 is passed by the Congress, 
Montana will be able to count its basic 
metal producers on the fingers of one hand. 
The Mining Association of Montana has ad- 
vocated tariffs and quotas but now realize 
that the only help we can expect is the pass- 
age of S. 4036 and similar legislation pend- 
ing in the Congress. Passage of this legis- 
lation will greatly help present operations 
and encourage those operators who have re- 
cently closed down to resume operations. 


An important point made by the asso- 
ciation is that if this legislation fails of 
passage Montana will be able to count its 
basic metal producers on the fingers of 
one hand. 

Bylaws of the association prohibit 
membership to companies having more 
than 500 employees within the State. 
As you can see, S. 4036 is really a bill for 
the small miners in Montana and 
throughout the West. Without it, the 
small miners will perish. With them will 
pa the business communities which serve 

em. 


Indiana Scholarships Exclusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the other body excluded the State 
of Indiana from participating in Fed- 
eral assistance funds in the scholarship 
and equipment education bill. 

During my 16 years in Congress, I 
have not received so many ‘telegrams 
and letters of protests on any legislation 
as I have against the so-called Jenner 
amendment excluding Indiana from 
participating in the financial benefits of 
the scholarship and equipment educa- 
tion bill. 

Since Saturday morning, I have re- 
ceived over 250 telegrams and letters 
and I am herewith incorporating just a 
few coming from all sections of the 
State protesting Indiana’s exclusion. 
Of the avalanche of messages received, 
not one endorses the Jenner amend- 
ment. I am hereby submitting a few 
srt of the protests received at my 
office: 


VALPARAISO, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Greatly concerned over action taken by 
conference committee eliminating Indiana 
from defense education bill. Indiana does 
need assistance. Urgent Indiana be restored 
its rightful share. 
AUDREY SHAUER, 
President, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, + 
Manron, IND., August 16,1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We urge that you do all within your power 
to restore Indiana to the same basis as other 
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States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill: 
Marion INDIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. . 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It is urged that Indiana be restored on the 
basis of the other States in the science schol- 
arship and equipment bill. 


Dean EVANS, 
President, Washington Township 
Teachers Association, Marion 
County. 


WADESVILLE, IND. August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Suggest you check Senator JENNER's source 
of information. Have approximately 53 
capable and deserving students in our county. 
Also check records of Indiana Parent Teach- 
ers Congress for past 10 years relative to Fed- 
eral aid education. 
CHARLES E. ROBERTS, 


Assistant Superintendent, Metro- 
politan School District of North 
Posey County, 


La FONTAINE, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please restore Indiana on basis of other 
States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill, 
Tra MCCLURG, 
Northeastern District Representa- 
tive, State Legislative Committee 
of Indiana Teachers Association. 


VINCENNES, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Majority of 30,000 Indiana teachers urge 
that Indiana be restored on same basis with 
other States in the science scholarship and 
equipment bill. 


WX. B. 
Treasurer, Indiana State Teachers 
Association, 


MARTINSVILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 150 members of the Martinsville Class- 
room Teachers Association request your con- 
ference committee delete Jenner amend- 
ment from the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

Marvin HENRY, 
President, Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Martinsville, Ind. 
JEFFERSON, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I urge that you give serious consideration 
to restoring Indiana on the same basis as 
other States in the science scholarship and 
equipment bill passed by Congress last week. 

VANCE B. CoLLIns, 
Superintendent of School, Clarks- 
ville, Ind. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND, August 17, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge Indiana be restored on basis of other 
States to provisions of science scholarship 
and equipment bill passed by Congress. 

ROBERT C. PIETY, 
President, West Vigo Classroom 
Teachers Association, Metropolitan 
School District of West Vigo, Vigo 
County, Ind. 
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Gary, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray Mapven, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.: 

Urge restoration of Indiana on basis of 
other States science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

A. H. BLANKENSHIP, 
Superintendent of Schools, City of 
Gary, Ind. 
Gary, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support area vocation school title 

in defense education bill. 
Lovis A. MCELROY, 
Administrative Director of Adults in 
Vocational Education, Gary Public 
Schools. 


HOBART, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
Indiana First District Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We strongly urge that Indiana be restored 
on basis of other States in regard to science 


scholarship and equipment bill. 


A, G. KERR, 
Superintendent of Hobart City Schools. 


GRIFFITH, IND. 
Ray MADDEN, 
House of Represesntatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Not in accord with Senator JENNER’S 
amendment striking Indiana from benefits 
of education bill. Request your personal 
efforts to restore Indiana to full participa- 
tion. 

ELDON Reapy, 

Superintendent of Schools, Griffith, Ind. 


East Gary, IND., August 15, 1958, 


Representative Ray MADDEN, 


Indiana First District Representatire, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Seventy-five classroom teachers, East Gary, 
Ind., disagree with Jenner vote for Indiana's 
inclusion in education bill. 

Mrs. Haze, F, ARNOLD, 
President, Classroom Teachers Association. 


East Gary, IND., August 15, 1958, 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Indiana First District Representative, 
Washington, D. C.: 

School people want Indiana included in 
all aid to education. Senator JENNER did 
not present our ideas. 

Von, I. BAILEY, 
Superintendent, East Gary Publio 
School, East Gary, Ind. 


Crown POINT, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are not in favor of the Jenner amend- 
ment concerning the scholarships and equip- 
ment fields. Urge you to act accordingly. 

Ross TOWNSHIP CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION, 


Crown Pornt, Inp., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. 
Urge Indiana be restored to rightful place 
on science scholarship and equipment bill. 
Crown Porst Crrx SCHOOLS, 
Hosanr, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hobart City Schools, Indiana, 58-C-12A4, 
Attorney Ray Kospbade appeared before 
Committee for Federal Assistance of De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
of July 15. Information requested mailed 
special delivery July 21. Have had no fur- 


* 
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ther report from Department. Please con- 

tact Department and inform us of decision. 
A. G. KERR, 

Superintendent of Hobart Schools. 


Crown Porn, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly urge including Indiana in sel- 

ence scholarship equipment bill. 
LAKE County SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS OFFICE, 
WX. E. PURCELL, 
Superintendent, 
CHARLES A. LADD, 
Rar HUNTER, 
LAVALLE FORTENBERRY, 
MAINE SPANGLER, 
Supervisors. 
Crown POINT, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We want Indiana restored on an equal ba- 
sis with all other States in the education 
bills. 

CROWN POINT, IND., CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS. 
Gany, Inn., August 15, 1958. 
Hon, Ray MADDEN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Gary teachers oppose Senator JENNER'S 
stupid amendment to scholarship bill, Re- 
move it lf you can, 

Henry L. MCHARGUE. 
Sr. JOSEPH COUNTY, SCHOOLS, 
South Bend, Ind., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We urge that you restore Indi- 
ana to the list of States to benefit by the 
educational scholarship bill, and that you 
drop the amendment presented by Senator 
JENNER. Let's let the people of Indiana 
have an equal chance with those in the other 
States. 

Very respectfully, 
H. PAUL KELSAY, 
Superintendent, St. Joseph County Schools: 


BORDEN, IND., August 16, 1958. ` 
Dear Sm: It is the opinion of 60 teachers 
of Clarksville, Ind., that Jenner's amend- 
ment be voted down or withdrawn and Fed- 
eral ald be restored to Indiana schools, 
Sincerely, 
Monnts WADE, 
President of Clarksvtlie, Ind., Class- 
room Teachers, 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently stated the important reasons 
that S. 1356 is superior to H. R. 9020 and 
should be adopted in conference, since 
H. R. 9020 was passed on the House floor 
under suspension of the rules with no 
opportunity to consider alternatives. 

The following column by C. Wilson 
Harder who takes a regular interest in 
small business should be read by inter- 
ested Congressmen: 
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There is a saying along the Potomac that 
one doesn't have to be mentally unbalanced 
to be a bureaucrat, but it is mighty helpful 
to be in this condition, 

Seemingly substantiating this saying is the 
recent ruling by a Federal Trade Commission 
in the case of the Food Giant chain. Two 
years ago, this chain was cited by the FTC 
for knowingly inducing and recelving from 
134 suppliers over $31,000 In discriminatory 
advertising and promotion allowances not 
offered to anyone else. 

Now there is on the law books an archaic 
and rather ridiculous regulation which pro- 
vides that meatpackers are outside the juris- 
diction of the FTC. Instead, they are under 
the control of Department of Agriculture, 
which is probably about as much sense as it 
would be to put the guided-missile program 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, because 
the Indians were the first on this continent 
to shoot missiles, in the form of arrows, into 
the air, 

Because it puts up a prepared sausage and 
a meat loaf, Food Giant put in a defense 
that in doing so, i. e., grinding meat, it was 
engaged in meatpacking and thus the FTC 
had no jurisdiction over the matter. It took 
FTC 2 solid years to decide that this was not 
a true defense, 

So, the big chain then went into the stock 
market and bought 100 shares of common 
stock in Armour & Co., and again took the 
stand that the FTC has no Jurisdiction over 
their operation because this ownership of 
100 shares of stock in a meatpacking con- 
cern makes them immune from FTC regula- 
tions. 

Now, here is where the silly part comes in. 

An FTC examiner, hearing this matter, de- 
cided in favor of the chain's contention. And 
this perhaps is the first time in history that 
a bureaucrat has made à ruling that will, if 
not reversed, eventually result in his bureau 
being forced out of business. 


Because, obviously, if anyone who wishes 
to evade the Robinson-Patman Act, and 
other laws regulating fair play in the market 
place, which are enforced by PTC, can escape 
action merely by owning a share or two of 
common stock in some meatpacking con- 


“cern, there is little future left for the FTC. 


It seems quite apparent this silly ruling 
by this FTC examiner will be thrown out. 
But it will take months of expensive work 
by Government before this is accomplished. 

Yet, perhaps, this ridiculous event will 
have its sunny side, too. It may arouse Con- 
gress to do what has long been needed. And 
that ts to pass the necessary laws to put the 
Agriculture Department back on the farm, 
and let all regulation of market place be 
exercised by the Federal Trade Commission. 

Of course, the Department of Agriculture 
is fighting any such more. This opposition 
is not based on any commonsense, but rather 
on deep-seated reluctance of any Government 
bureau to give up any authority. 

But it is also significant that Agriculture 
does not make any attempts to use this au- 
thority it claims to enforce the antitrust laws 
of the land. Thus, there seems to be a close 
parallel to the old story about the dog in the 
manger. 


What Do We Know About the Moon? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, our 


first attempt to reach the moon by satel- 
lite has given us valuable information 
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about how to be more successful the next 
time we try. 

The vast and extensive program we 
are entering upon to explore outer space 
will be filled with trial and error. Re- 
search and development, space experi- 
ment and exploration of outer space will 
be a hard road filled with steep grades, 
ruts, roadblocks, detours, and dangerous 
curves before we can reach the smooth 
highway to success in our outer space 
program, both for defense and civilian 
peacetime benefits, 

I am reminded of a story about our 
great scientist-inventor, Thomas A, Edi- 
son. One of his close associates asked 
him once why he had tried so many 
times to accomplish a certain objective, 
inquiring: Don't you get very discour- 
aged trying so many times and failing?” 

No“, said Mr. Edison, “each failure 
teaches me something I did not know 
before. I now know 10,000 things that 
won't work.” 

He finally succeeded after persistent, 
painstaking, patient work. 

Someone has said that success is 90 
percent work and 10 percent luck. 

We will accomplish our objectives in 
our exploration of outer space. We asa 
nation must pursue this course. We 
have never yet failed to reach our ob- 
jective. This is just another big job to 
do. 

It seems to me we should know more 
about our satellite neighbor, the moon. 
I am including in my remarks an excel- 
lent article by William Hines, staff writ- 
er for the Washington Evening Star: 
Wuar We ALREADY Know ABOUT THE Moon 

(By William Hines) 

Several years ago, in an airplane bound 
for New York, the rocket expert Willy Ley 
was discoursing as he always discourses best: 
to an audience of one. He was propounding 
his thoughts about flight to the moon. 

“In one respect, the first man to go to the 
moon will have it all over Columbus,“ Mr. 
Ley said, “After all, when Columbus sailed, 
he didn’t know where he was going, couldn't 
see his objective, and didn't know where he 
was when he got there. / 

“A lot more is known about the moon to- 
day than was known about the earth in 
Columbus’ time.” 

This is true. No object in the heavens and 
few on earth have already been studied with 
the assiduousness applied to the lunar 
branch of astronomy. Its diameter is known 
to an accuracy of a few hundred feet; its 
mass has been computed to within a matter 
of tons; its movements have been charted 
with incredible accuracy. 

THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE 


Sclentists—who by the time you read this 
article may already have fired their first 
moonward shot—aere unconcerned about the 
moon as something dogs bay to and lovers 
pray to. They are interested In it as one of 
the cogwheels in that intriguing celestial 
machine known as the solar system. 

There are several theories about the moon's 
origin. The prevailing scientific theory is 
that the moon, along with all the planets 
and most of the satellites of the solar system, 
was formed by a cosmic turbulence several 
billion years ago. Pretty well abandoned is 
the notion that the moon was sucked up 
out of the Pacific Ocean in some manner. 

Under the prevailing theory, the moon can 
be considered either as a satellite of earth or 
as the 10th major planet in the solar 
system. Most astronomers regard it as a 
satellite, but lean toward the twin-planet 
view a bit when they refer to the “earth- 
moon system” as a single cosmic entity. 
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Some astronomers think the size of the moon 
relative to the earth makes it properly a 
second planet, 

It is not enough to say the moon is a satel- 
lite of earth because it revolves around the 
earth, Actually, both the moon and the 
earth revolve around a common center. That 
this center of mass happens to be far down 
below the surface of the earth has nothing 
to do with the case; the earth's center and 
the earth-moon system's center are two quite 
different points. 


THE BIGGEST SATELLITE 


If the moon is a satellite, it Is by far the 
biggest. in the solar system in relation to its 
principal (roughly one-fourth the earth's 
diameter, one-eightieth its mass). If it is 
a planet sharing the earth's orbit, it is the 
solar system's smallest (about two-thirds the 
diameter of Mercury). 

The moon is not the solar system’s biggest 
satellite, however, This distinction is shared 
by two of the moons of the giant planet Jupi- 
ter. Their names are Callisto and Ganymede. 

As à planet, the moon has a year identical 
to earth's, and like earth, its distance from 
the sun is about 92.9 million miles, or one 
astronomical unit. So much for the “planet 
moon.“ 

As a satellite, the moon has a period of 
27.32166 days relative to the “fixed” stars and 
29,53059 days relative to the sun. There are 
other kinds of lunar months, but for the lay- 
man it is sufficient to think of the moon's 
month as being 28 days long—roughly 13 
lunar months to the year. 

The moon's diameter is 2,159.9 miles and 
its distance from the earth (center to center 
of the two bodies, mind you) varies between 
221,463 miles and 252.710 miles, with the 
“mean distance” being reckoned at 238,860 
miles. 

Today, August 17, 1958, the moon's distance 
from the earth is 226,153 miles. Allowing 
for the distances from centers to surfaces, 
this means that the launching pad at Cape 
Canaveral is about 221,140 miles from the 
nearest point on the face of the moon. This 
is very close to 100 times the distance from 
Washington to Los Angeles. 


HOW WE FIGURE THE MOON 


Things like the moon's diameter and dis- 
tance are figured rather simply by triangula- 
tion; its mass is determined by its behavior 
in orbit and, among other things, by its tidal 
effects on the waters of the earth. 

Astronomers say the gravitational effects of 
the moon are responsible for about two- 
thirds of the ocean's tides, while the sun 
Acounts for the other one-third. This, 
despite the fact that the aoon is hardly more 
than a speck of dust alongsitie the sun. 

The factor of distance makes the moon 
preeminent in creating tides, because gravi- 
tational effects attenuate rapidly with dis- 
tance. The distance factor also creates 
another interesting phenomenon: Solar 
eclipses. 
he sun is just about 400 times as far 

from the earth as the moon is. It is also 
about 400 times as big in diameter. This 
mathematical coincidence—lif it is a coinct- 
dence—enables the tiny, nearby moon from 
time to time to block off virtually all the 
light of the huge, remote sun. 

Were the moon's apparent size much big- 
ger than the sun's, the whole solar disk— 
corona and alli—would be blotted out at 
eclipse, and we would know much less than 
we do about the sun. 

But in the cosmic scheme of things, 
monotony is avoided with respect to eclipses. 
A slight tilting of the moon's orbit relative to 
the earth—5 degrees, 8 minutes, 43 seconds 
of arc, to be exact—prevents solar eclipses 
from happening with monthly regularity. 

How slight is this inclination of the 
moon's orbit? Look at the moon and figure 
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it this way: The moon's disk in the sky 
occupies roughly half a degree of arc; the 
inclination is equal to 10 lunar diameters. 

Actually, today there isn't much moon to 
look at; it is only 3 days off its new phase. 
Moonshooters prefer it this way if they are 
to arm their lunar probe with a device to 
take pictures of the back side of the moon, 
A moon that looked full to people on earth 
would have its back hidden half in total 
darkness. 

Actually, the term “hidden half” is not 
completely accurate. The moon wobbles in 
its orbit—librates is the astronomers’ 
word—and this libration enables earthlings 
to see something more than half of the 
surface of the moon. But there is about 
42 percent of the lunar surface that can 
never be viewed from earth; lunar probes 
with cameras—and later manned rockets— 
will have to tell us what lies back there. 

There is no reason to assume it is different 
in any way; that the back half of the moon, 
for instance, is more or less bright than 
the front half. 


HOW BRIGHT IS THE MOON? 


As a matter of fact, the bright and bril- 
liant moon is a pretty shabby reflector of 
light. Astronomers calculate the reflective 
quality of the moon and planets according 
to their albedo. A perfect reflector—giving 
off every last bit of light cast upon it— 
would have an albedo of 1. Venus, the 
brightest of the planets, has an albedo of 
.13; earth's albedo is 44. The moon's is a 
pitiful .07. Deliberating choosing the moon 
to act as a reflector would be something like 
hanging up a big, dark rock to catch and 
reflect the rays of the winter sun. 

A big, dark rock is just what the moon is. 
There is no water on the moon except that 
which may be locked in crystals or perhaps 
frozen in cracks far below the surface. There 
is no atmosphere except perhaps the faintest 
wisps of gas in the process of escaping from 
the moon's feeble gravitational field. There 
is no flora, no fauna—nothing but rock and 
dust. - 

The question of dust provides food for 
thought for moon travelers. Some few scien- 
tists believe the “maria"—the so-called seas 
of the moon—are full to a depth of hundreds 
or thousands of feet with a fine, practically 
unpacked dust. If this is the case, moon 
landings will be anywhere from hazardous 
to impossible, because the seas are the best 
landing places—and if they are full of quick- 
sand, what then? 


A COATING OF DUST 


The prevailing view, however, is that the 
maria may have a little dust on them, but 
not much—say a fraction of an inch, like 
the coating on the parlor table of a care- 
lessly kept house. 

The features of the moon—its seas, craters, 
mountains, walls, and the strange rays that 
run out from some points—have been the 
object of much study in the years since 
Galileo pecked through the first telescope and 
saw them. It would be safe to say that a 
larger portion of the moon's surface has been 
accurately charted than of the earth's sur- 
face. And even deducting the watery por- 
tion of the earth; the same is probably true 
of the land areas. 

Cause of the moon craters has been of con- 
siderable interest and controversy, some as- 
tronomers holding to volcanic origin and 
others contending that meteors caused the 
huge pockmarks. The former theory is 
widely accepted, but solely on negative evi- 
dence: In nearly 400 years of careful moon- 
watching, no major changes due to meteors 
have occurred, therefore the meteor theory 18 
untenable. Meteor adherents point out that 
400 years is an eyewink in the cosmic time 
scale and maybe a new crater just hasn't had 
time to be created by a heavenly collision, 
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THE VOLCANO THEORY 

The sa negative reasoning does not kill 
off the volcanic theory, which rests on the 
idea that once the moon was hot, with lots 
of molten material inside, and that now it is 
cool and beyond further volcanic action. 
The vulcanites may have something. Un- 
like the earth, whose average density is 


something like 5 (water equals 1), the moon 


is only about as dense as granite (3.3 times 
water). This would seem to indicate the 
absence of a molten core. 

It also accounts for the fact that though 
the moon is comparable In size to the earth 
it is almost insignificant in mass. It would 
take 81% moons, piled high on 1 cosmic 
balance to equal 1 earth. 

As might be expected, the moon's gravi- 
tational field is much smaller than that of 
the earth, which in turn is smaller than 
the sun's. In the earth-moon system, the 
earth’s gravitational influence prevails for a 
radius of about 162,000 miles from ths 
earth’s center. The moon's influence rules 
for about 24,000 miles out from the lunar 
center. In the 40,000 or 50,000 miles be- 
tween the planet and the satellite, neither 
has enough influence to overcome the gravi- 
tational field of the sun itself, 


A MAGNETIC FIELD? 


One unanswered question about “fields” is 
whether the moon has a magnetic field like 
the earth's. Will a compass needle point 
north—or west—or what will it do on the 
surface of the moon? Moonshooters hope 
to get a partial answer with a magnetometer 
aboard the first rocket. It won't actually 
get to the moon's surface, but it will get 
close enough (they hope) to give an indica- 
tion about lunar magnetism, 

There need be no doubt, however, about 
the effects of gravity on the moon's surface. 
Sir Isaac Newton discovered the law that 
governs there as here. The first visitors to 
the moon will find gravity there extremely 
weak compared to the terrestrial gravity 
they have lived with all their lives, 

The ratio of the earth's gravity at its sur- 
face to the moon's gravity at its surface is 
calculated as 1:0.165. This is usually in- 
terpreted as meaning that a 200-pound man 
would weight only 33 pounds on the moon, 
or conversely that a man who could high 
jump 6 feet on earth could soar to about 
33 feet on the moon. The theory doesn't 
work out quite that way, however, because 
it ignores the heavy, constricting gear the 
would-be high jumper would have to wear 
on the airless moon. 

EXTREMES IN TEMPERATURE 


Part of his gear, incidentally, would have 
to be a highly efficient insulator because of 
temperature extremes on the moon. Be- 
cause the moon radiates heat almost as fast 
as it receives it, some scientists believe the 
surface itself never gets very hot. But àn 
object—like a space-suited human—might 
not radiate heat so rapidly, with the result 
that unless properly insulated, it could get 
as hot as boiling water in the course of 
the moon's 2-week day. By the same token, 
the temperature would drop to about 200° 
below zero fahrenheit during the 2-week 
night. 

For all the hardships facing him, the first 
moon visitor is certain to get the thrill 
of a lifetime—a look at the earth rising high 
in the dark vacuum of the lunar sky. With 
an albedo 6 times that of the moon and a 
disk of 16 times the moon's apparent area, 
the earth will be a marvelous sight. 

Unfortunately for young lovers strolling 
on the moon, earthlight will not have the 
romantic quality of moonlight on the earth; 
it will be more like the blaze of Times 
Square, with a greenish-blue cast. 


. 
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or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, -under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 

Wry I Am A DEMOCRAT 


(Address by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
of New York, chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States House of 
Representatives, before the 13th biennial 
State convention of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc., of New York State, Hotel 
Piccadilly, New York, August 16, 1958) 
To discuss with a group of Young Demo- 

crats the reasons why I am a Democrat ap- 
peals to me as peculiarly appropriate. If any 
single quality distinguishes our great party 
from the Republicans, it is that we are the 
party of the young at heart. Are not the 
traits of youthfulness—vigor, imagination, 
generosity, the courage to experiment—ex- 
emplified by the New Deal and the Fair Deal, 
in contrast to the lassitude, caution, mde- 
cision and inertia of the present administra- 
tion? 

These differences are not a matter of 
chronological age. They are of the spirit. 
When I review the interests which have ab- 
sorbed me for most of my 36 years in Con- 
gress—immigration, civil rights, civil lib- 
erties, the control of monopoly, and a self- 

ting and peaceable relationship of 
earned leadership between our own and other 
peoples—I find that the very issues that con- 
cern me today are the issues that interested 
me in 1922, when I first ran for office as a 

Democrat. 

There is nothing more important than 
people. This, I believe, is the great truth 
toward which democracy strives. We Demo- 
crats remain young at heart because, as a 
party, we have always maintained an abiding 
concern for the aspirations of the American 
people—for peace, security, and a decent way 
of life—for the aspirations of all the people, 
not excluding the alien, nor the worker or 
the unemployed, nor the schoolchild or the 
student, nor racial or religious minorities, 
whatever their origin. Because the needs of 
the people are real to us, we abhor reference 
to unemployed workers as “bird dogs“ and 
“kennel dogs,” and we have no patience with 
the Republican trickle down theory under 
which “What is good for General Motors is 
good for the United States.” Because, as 
Democrats we tend to trust the people, we 
have become the one party that the people 
can trust. 

In my many years in Washington, I have 
served in both Democratic and Republican 
Congresses, under Democratic administra- 
tions, and for the last 6 years, under a Re- 
publican administration. Nothing in my 
entire public life more vividly illustrates the 
basic difference between the two political 
parties than what has happened during the 
past 6 years under the Great Crusade. 

As a nation, we are faced with the critical 
challenge of the 20th century—that of giv- 
ing enlightened leadership to the free world 
against the twofold threat of Communist 
attrition and nuclear war. To meet this 
challenge we must be secure in our defense 
and must invest our dealings with other na- 
tions with a meaningful and constructive for- 
eign policy. How has the present administra- 
tion met this challenge? It has irrespon- 
sibly dissipated our defensive strength 
riot of budgeteering and our international 
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good will in an orgy of brinkmanship. Every 
day our power and prestige fall lower. 

In his state of the Union message, the Pres- 
ident said: “We have now a broadly based 
and efficient defensive strength, including a 
great deterrent power * * We intend to 
assure that our vigilance, power, and tech- 
nical excellence keep abreast of any realistic 
threat that we may face.” 

These words sound hollow indeed, in light 
of the fact that in a few short years our 
unchallenged military supremacy first 
shrank, then disappeared, then turned into 
what all concede is now a perilous inferiority. 
It-can no longer be concealed that during the 
next 6 years Soviet missile striking power will 
be many times our own; their defensive 
strength much greater than our own; our 
deterrent bomber strength only slightly 
greater than theirs. For a long time the 
administration has known of the decline of 
our power compared with that of the Soviets. 
To this day it has not told us the facts and 
it dares not tell us the facts. Because this 
administration is incapable of action, it 18 
incapable of truth. 

The National Defense had been made into 
a budgetary debating point and sacrificed to 
a bookkeeper's sense of fitness. 

A further suicidal avoidance of reality is 
found in our foreign policy—or rather lack 
of it. Our Secretary of State—truly the 
world’s most misguided missile—now regu- 
larly marches us to the brink of war, and 
then calls on the United Nations to ball us 
out. Our international behavior proves to 
be neither consistent nor effective—except 
to dismay our friends and allies and alienate 
those whom we must win to friendship. 

Nasser is a case in point. The Eisenhower- 
Dulles team promised him vast economic 
ald: withdrew the promise, then saved him 
from sure defeat at the hands of Israel— 
uncompromising ally of the West—and 
France and Britain. Will we next throw 
Israel to the wolves in the interest of an 
Arab unity from which only Nasser can 
profit, and from which our friends and allies 
must surely suffer? 

We Democrats had a Foreign policy—a 
policy that won and kept us friends among 
the small nations and at least the respect of 
our adversaries. Time was when every Euro- 
pean metropolis boasted its “Avenue Presi- 
dent Wilson” or its “Avenue President Roose- 
velt’ in tribute to our friendship and aid. 
Under the present administration, these are 
all too often placarded with the slogan 
“Yankee Go Home.“ And in Latin America 
the good-neighbor policy of Hull has given 
way to the stoning and egging of our official 
representatives on what were meant as 
friendly visits. 

Many excuses are offered for these catastro- 
phic developments, but no amount of buck- 
passing or explanation can absolve us of the 
responsibility to give firm and courageous 
direction to the course of world history. 
Surely, it is time for a change. 

On the domestic front, indecision and lack 
of leadership by the absentee landlord of the 
White House are aggravated by a critical split 
within his own party. There are Republicans 
and modern Republicans, A modern Repub- 
Ucan thinks his party can win votes by bor- 
rowing time-tested Democratic policies pro- 
posing a little added unemployment insur- 
ance, a little ald to education, a little liberal- 
ization of immigration, a little firmness in 
dealing with arrant disregard of Federal law. 
Himself a so-called modern Republican, the 
President talks the language of liberalism 
but reposes the execution of his policies in 
men who disagree with them—traditional 
Republicans who sabotage and set at naught 
his avowed liberal aims. Nor does he or his 
administration fight for his policies when 
they are jeopardized, The plain truth is that 
this is an administration of, by, and for big 
business—and in the old style. 
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In the old Republican tradition it turns 
its back on the fact of over five million un- 
employed. This is the way of Hoover, em- 
bellished with smooth new techniques of 
Madison Avenue to delude us into thinking 
that all is well. To cope with the highest 
cost of living of all time the President gently 
asks labor, then industry, not to overreach. 

Under the present administration, big 
business benefits from such windfalls as the 
notorious Dixon-Yates giveaway and the $65 
million a year increase in long-distance 
phone rates granted the telephone company 
by the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, without even a hearing, a few months 
after this administration came into office. 
Big business violators of the antitrust laws 
also benefit from soft settlements of their 
cases by the Department of Justice. Wit- 
ness, for example, the revelations before our 
antitrust subcommittee concerning prefer- 
ential treatment accorded A. T. & T. 
Meanwhile the small-business man has 
struggled along under a tax law enacted 
by a Republican Congress in 1954, and 
shot through with big business allowances 

and loopholes. By contrast, the present 
Democratic Congress will, I am confident, 
enact before adjournment a tax rellef 
measure specially tailored to the needs of 
small business. 

Business failures, bankruptcies, and home 
foreclosures continue to rise. Yet this Re- 
publican administration which in its first 
5 years spent more money than did Presi- 
dent Truman in 7 years and 9 months—dur- 
ing which he had to fight the Korean war— 
displays a thrift bordering on the miserly 
when it comes to asking funds for such pro- 
grams as social security, educational incen- 
tives, and schools. Apparently the sputnik 
has taught them nothing. The accountant's 
neurosis remains dominant—a compulsive 
insistence on balancing the budget at a low 
level. Hardly an imaginative approach to 
the problem of expanding the effective na- 
tional effort to meet the challenge of our 
times. 

There has been imported Into the highest 
places of our Government the psychology of 
big business, with a resulting tendency to 
accept the easy morality of the open expense 
account. While no administration has been 
wholly free from the taint of conflict of in- 
terest, the present one appears to be setting 
a record in this respect. Not less than a 
dozen high-ranking members of the Eisen- 
hower official family, including the Assist- 
ant President of the United States, have been 
caught at such offenses as interceding with 
agencies in behalf of persons from whom 
they had received expensive gifts; accepting 
extended hospitality from persons with 
whom they do Government business; ruling 
in favor of parties from whom they have 
received cash and property; and seeking or 
securing valuable Government contracts and 
favors for themselves, their families and 
their friends. Yet, although some have re- 
signed, none has been fired. To commemo- 
tate this Eisenhower-Nixon double standard 
of political morality, a plaque should be 
placed in the White House reading Sher- 
man Adams slipped here.“ 

The inactivity of the present Department 
of Justice—its general failure to present to 
grand juries the many cases of impropriety 
involving high officials of the present ad- 
ministration which congressional investiga- 
tions have brought to light, is most discon- 
certing. Indeed, there is growing concern 
that the Department is becoming a political 
arm instead of an agency dedicated to the 
fair and impartial administration of justice. 

It is essential, for all the reasons I have 
outlined, to give the Democratic Party a 
real working majority in Congress in the 
coming elections. Next, we must lay the 
groundwork for putting a Democratic ad- 
ministration in Washington 2 years hence, 
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Lest anybody underrate the importance of 
this task, I remind you that the alternative 
will likely be Richgann Nrxon—alone reason 
enough for being a Democrat, 


Views of the Honorable Anthony B. Akers 
on the Need for Legislation in the Field 
of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me to present 
the views of the Honorable Anthony B. 
Akers on the need for legislation in the 
field of education. Mr. Akers is a can- 
didate for Member of Congress of the 
Democratic Party in the 17th Congres- 
sional District of New York. He is well 
qualified for this public trust, having 
experience on the national and State 
levels. He is active in community af- 
fairs; he is an attorney and as a lieu- 
tenant commander gave outstanding 
service in World War II. 

JuLy 28, 1958. 
Hon. Lister HILL, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, Senate Office 
_ Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SenaTor Hitz: Our country today 
cannot afford anything less than educational 
opportunities permitting the fullest develop- 
ment of every individual. To accept some- 
thing less is to waste the most valuable assets 
of our democracy—our human resources—in 
a time of crisis. Furthermore, anything less 
constitutes economic wastefulness and self- 
denial of our rightful national heritage. 

Time has already passed us by. The rights 
of freemen and perhaps the very problem of 
survival itself are at stake. Everyone agrees 
that we are engaged in a global struggle 
which we must win. Hardly anyone will 
disagree with the statement that our schools 
are overcrowded, understaffed, ill equipped. 
We should, of course, be willing to improve 
our educational opportunities without the 
stimulus of competition from other nations. 
However, those who doubted the existence 
of serious competition should have had such 
doubts dispelled with the launching of the 
first sputnik. There are at present educa- 
tional plants throughout the country as- 
signed the task of producing 21st century 
Minds with 19th century equipment. 

In addition to the bundle of problems 
Plaguing the field of education at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels, one of the 
great gaps immediately before us must be 
Milled by the highly trained, specially skilled 
individual who has spent several years in a 
college or university. A recent study spon- 
sored by the Ford Foundation estimated that 
40 percent of the able high school students 
who are qualified for a college education do 
not, in fact, go to college. At the same time 
no single important field of human endeavor 
Can boast an adequate number of highly 
qualified individuals. 

It is obvious that the current crisis in edu- 
cation will not be met adequately nor will 
solutions be found without considerable in- 
crease in Federal financial ald to education. 
While we have no alternative to the appro- 
priation of Federal funds, we can and should 
preserve community control over education 
generally. Furthermore, money spent on fu- 
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cilities will not suffice alone. There must 
be great improvement in teacher training, 
teacher use, and teacher pay. Similarly we 
must seek out appropriate classroom uses of 
television, films, and other teaching aids. 

What can be done to insure that more of 
those who are qualified to do so continue 
the learning process beyond the 12th grade? 
The principal reason that most qualified 
young people do not pursue their educa- 
tion beyond high school Is that parents can- 
not afford the large tuition costs involved, 
The burden of sending a son or daughter 
through college is, for most parents an 
extraordinary financial burden. Especially 
unfortunate is the fact that the more ad- 
vanced the field ot a student's interest (e. g., 
medical, scientific, legal fields) the more ex- 
pensive the training becomes. Ironically, 
the specialized and advanced study fields 
have the greatest need for new talent. 

I would like to outline four basic points 
which I feel the Federal Government should 
stress in meeting the problems which I have 
mentioned: 

(a) Tax relief or tax credit up to $450 per 
college student for tuition or fees paid to 
tax exempt public and private educational 
institutions (tax relief or credit to student, 
parent, or other who contributes). 

(b) An adequate Federal scholarship pro- 
gram for qualified students above the 12th 
grade (the current proposal for 23,000 Fed- 
eral scholarships seems inadequate in a time 
of economic recession. 

(c) Adequate Federal assistance for col- 
lege student long-term, low-interest loan 
funds, operated locally on a nonprofit basis. 

(d) The McNamara amendment which 
would appropriate $1 billion for a school 
construction program should be restored. 

One obvious means of getting more uni- 
versity trained manpower is through an 
adequate Federal scholarship program on a 
merit-plus-need basis. This would include 
professional schools, technical institutes, 
graduate training and summer courses for 
teachers. 

Furthermore, it would seem both feasible 
and appropriate to revise the Federal revenue 
laws, with proper safeguards, in a manner 
which would allow deductions or credits on 
income-tax returns by students, their par- 
ents, or others who contribute to meeting 
the expenditures necessarily incurred in ob- 
taining formal education beyond high school. 
Provisions should be included which would 
grant proportionately greater tax benefits to 
those least able to afford such expenditures. 
If a degree of tax relief were given for stu- 
dent tultion and fees paid to tax exempt 
public and private educational institutions, 
many parents might be expected to reap- 
praise their financial ability to pay for the 
college education of a son or daughter. Of 
course, a ceiling would have to be placed on 
the amount of tax relief involved per stu- 
dent, A ceiling of 6450 is both reasonable 
and meaningful, In a low- or middle-in- 
come family such a margin can often make 
the difference between college on the one 
hand and entering the unskilled labor field 
on the other. This is especially true in a 
time of recession. The importance to the 
Nation with reference to trained manpower 
can be great indeed. 

Such a tax-relief program obviously in- 
volves a loss to the country of revenue, per- 
haps as much or more than $150 million 
annually. This would be a small price to 
pay for enhanced American brainpower in 
a time of dire crisis when our very lives 
may depend upon the extent and quality of 
our trained manpower. The amount com- 

to the dollar yalue involved in the 
building of one aircraft carrier. 

The ioss in revenue through tax relief 
would in part be temporary since a college 
graduate will have a lifetime income of sub- 
stantially more than the ordinary high- 
school graduate, Tax credit and Federal 
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scholarships will produce more college grad - 
uates and thus more taxpayers with higher 
taxable incomes. 

An appropriate tax-credit plan would stim- 
ulate a broad distribution of student enroll- 
ment in all types of institutions, which is in 
the public interest, and especially in the 
present emergency situation. This would 
help preserve the balance between private 
and public colleges and universities. It is 
in the interest of democracy that all quali- 
fied students of low- and middle-income 
families, as well as children from higher 
economic levels shall have the opportunity 
to attend either private or public colleges 
and universities. A tax-credit plan can help 
as an equalizing factor. Such credit would 
give immediate encouragement to thousands 
of families now doubtful of their ability to 
send their children to college, and would 
permit them to plan the future with con- 
fidence. The tax-credit plan and a Federal 
scholarship program would complement each 
other, 

, The cost of higher education has more 
than doubled since 1940. The time has 
come to help. On the State level New York- 
ers on their 1957 income-tax returns were 
permitted for the first time to deduct an 
additional $400 for each child in college 18 
years of age or over. The age restriction has 
been dropped effective next year. The time 
for similar action on the Federal level is 
at hand. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY B. AKERS, 


The Snub to Rickover 
EXTENSION,OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 15, 
1958, entitled “The Snub to Rickover”: 

Tue SNUB TO RICKOVER 

Secretary of the Navy Gates apologized for 
not inviting Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover to 
the ceremonies held at the White House last 
Friday in honor of the U. S. S. Nautilus’ his- 
tory-making cruise under the polar ice. 

The Nautilus was Admiral Rickover's baby. 
He directed the planning and construction of 
the ship, the world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine, from scratch. It is no secret now 
that Admiral Rickover had to battle for his 
pet project. 

Not all admirals shared his confidence that 
an atomic-powered submarine was worth 
building or would work. Rickover ran 
roughshod over these men of lesser faith. 

Except for Rickover, the Nautilus and her 
sister atomic submarines might still be on 
the drawing board instead of roaming the 
BER, 

Secretary Gates says the reason the Navy 
didn't ask Rickover to be on hand at the 
White House ceremonies was that they were 
preoccupied with “the operational signifi- 
cance” of the Nautilus’ polar cruise. This, 
of course, is a little like the host saying he 
forgot to invite Fulton to a party in honor 
of the first cruise of the steamboat he in- 
vented, because of preoccupation with the 
captain who set its course and the crew who 
fired its boilers. 

The snub to Rickover is less important, 
however, than seeing to it that the Navy 
doesn't lose the services of this brilliant 
officer who is really the father of our atomic 
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Navy. Soon he will have to receive a pro- 
motion or its equivalent or leave the Navy. 

Navy promotion boards have brushed him 
off before, and might do so again, if Congress 
doesn't intervene. Capitol Hill had better 
see to it that he isn’t sacked by the Navy, as 
well as snubbed. 


Food Price Spread 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for consideration of the Mem- 
bers an editorial which appeared in the 
August 7, 1958, edition of the Christian 
Science Monitor, one of the great news- 
papers of the United States. This edi- 
torial deals with the subject of the 
spread between the prices paid to farm- 
ers for farm products and those paid by 
the housewife in the market place. This 
article highlights some very valid as- 
pects of this question. 

The article follows: 

‘Tur FARM EDITOR Sars: 

New Tonk. —Unless you are quite different 
from most Americans, you are today choosing 
to spend an increasing proportion of your 
income for food—and steadily getting better 
value, l f 

That was the consensus of food and farm 
experts gathered at the mid-July meeting of 
the American Agricultural Editors’ Associa- 
tion in New York City. Here is a quickie 
report on some of the discussions that have 
meaning for both farm and city people. 

Note that these men said you are choosing 
to spend more for food. They talked about 
discretionary spending power—the amount 
people are spending beyond what they must 
spend for the basic foods. The extra amount 
may go for better quality (steak instead of 
stew); for built-in convenience features 
(frozen juice instead of bulk fruit); or 
luxury items heretofore passed by. 

Before any harassed budgeteer reaches for 
& brick as the instinctive response to such 
claims, consider statistics cited by Paul S. 
Willis, president, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., concerning sales of orange 


juice: 

“In 1939 we consumed about 5 billion 
pounds of oranges. Stimulated by the de- 
velopment of canned and frozen orange juice, 
consumption now has climbed to 12 billion 
pounds.” Yet usually, oranges are cheaper 
than the processed juice. 

But one of the most enlightening points 
made by Mr. Willis concerned the much dis- 
cussed subject of price spread, which ac- 
counts for the greater portion of retail food 
prices today. 

Mr, Willis defined price spread as the dif- 
ference between what the farmer receives for 
his raw product and the price paid by the 
consumer at the grocery store. 

“Spread is a payment for a number of 
essential processes and services necessary to 
bring food from the farm to the consumer. 
These processes and services paid for by 
spread add value to the product every step 
along the way by providing the homemaker 
with food in the form she wants it, when 
she wants it, and where she wants it. By 
doing so, they help to build markets for farm 
products. 

“Without spread, not only manufacturers 
and distributors, but farmers as well, would 
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be out of business. Our steak would be 
standing around in an Iowa feed lot, our 
cheese and butter would be milk in a pail in 
Wisconsin, and our citrus Juice would be on 
the trees in a Florida or California orange 
grove, Without spread there would be no 
food business as we know it. It would con- 
sist of local farmers selling direct to local 
consumers.” 

Do housewives really want the extra con- 
venience features that add to food costs? 
“Housewives of America have answered the 
question heartily by buying the service.“ 
stressed Dr. Herrell DeGraff, Babcock profes- 
sor of food economics, Cornell University. 
“They have bought it in the freest kind of 
market, in which they can buy it or leave it.” 

Dr. DeGraff contends that “the real meas- 
ure of what food costs is the proportion of net 
productive effort that goes for food. In the 
United States we spend barely over a quar- 
ter, while other nations average well over 50 
percent. This is the real basis of our stand- 
ard of living, because when we have to put 
less into food we have more for other things.” 

A conclusion reached by a panel of farm 
and city editors on the closing day didn't 
seem too surprising, in the light of these 
remarks. 

When the query came: “Who Is responsible 
for high food prices?” no one rose to dispute 
the man who promptly said with authority: 
“The consumer is responsible.” This entire 
group seemed to agree that we could all buy 
food for less, if we were willing to forgo the 
conveniences and services to which we have 
now become so accustomed that we can’t 
imagine being without them. 

Mass market retailing as represented out- 
standingly in the supermarket has induced 
the development of uniform quality in 
foods—but this uniformity does not always 
achieve the highest quality, warned Dr. De- 
Graff. What he called supermarket beef, 
for instance, he described as a “specification 
product,” a young animal fed out to a low- 
cost finish, a grade acceptable to customers. 

When a listener rose to say that com- 
mercially baked bread had achieved uni- 
formity too, but that the bread was uni- 
formly tasteless," Dr. DeGraff laughingly 
sympathized with the complaint. “Uni- 
formity points to quality acceptable to con- 
sumers, to sa the mass market," he 
summed it up, “but it is not always the 
highest quality.” = 

That housewives’ preferences directly in- 
fluence what farmers grow and how they 
grow it, was stressed also by Mr. Willis. 
Some GMA member stores discovered that 
customers were demanding redder tomatoes, 
and at the same time Government procure- 
ment standards called for “a more highly 
colored tomato juice.“ Now farmers are 
urged to leave tomatoes on the vine longer, 
and even to develop and plant redder 
varieties. 

Also, women now prefer sliced carrots 
rather than the diced ones, and this shift 
in tastes demands a slimmer carrot than the 
type used for dicing. 

But the talk wasn’t all about consumer 
tastes, by any means. Broad farm problems 
received scrious attention, too. 

The whole farm problem can in one sense 
be defined as maladjustment, said John H. 
Davis, director, program on agriculture and 
business, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, “We had 
an idea technology would relieve the drudg- 
ery of farming and everything else would be 
the same. That is where we were wrong,” 
declared Dr. Davis, Failure of individual 
Tarmers to adjust to sudden changes brought 
about by mechanization accounts for some 
of today’s problems. 

Today, under pressure of technology, farms 
elther get bigger and serve larger areas, or 
they go out of business. As operations be- 
come bigger, they get more competitive. 
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And the changes will continue, he sald. 
“The farm that today is technologically ideal 
may be too small 10 years from now.“ 

One of the most thought-provoking com- 
ments came at the close of the meeting from 
Rod Turnbull, moderator of the farm editor, 
city editor panel, former AAEA president, 
and editor of Weekly Star Farmer. 

“We talk about unit costs being high but 
time costs low,” he said, “meaning that al- 
though a box of tomatoes may cost more 
than they used to, a man has to work fewer 
minutes to earn enough to buy them—but 
do you suppose the housewife ever thinks of 
that? Do you think she says to herself, 
These tomatoes cost 29 cents but they're a 
bargain because it only takes so many min- 
utes to earn them?!“ 

I noticed a dockworker watching us from 
the shore as our boat toured the port of New 
York this morning. A sweaty man, bare to 
the waist, resting between hard labors. Does 
he ever think food is a bargain? Does he 
ever think about farm problems at all or 
how the food gets to his table? Is he inter- 
ested in these things? 

Right there, Mr. Turnbull, you raised a key 
question. If more citizens were thinking 
about food and farming and asking ques- 
tions and demanding right answers, instead 
of taking everything for granted and leaving 
problems to the other fellow, solutions might 


come faster, 
HELEN HENLEY, 


Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the 
Minneapolis Spokesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the great independent newspapers of 
the upper Midwest, the Minneapolis 
Spokesman, has recently celebrated its 
24th anniversary. It has a splendid rec- 
ord of fearless and enlightened journal- 
ism. It is nonpartisan, but keenly in- 
terested in the political and social forces 
at work in our society. It has cham- 
pioned the cause of civil liberties and 
civil rights for all. It speaks the con- 
science of our community of Minneapolis, 


The editor and publisher, Mr. Cecil 
Newman, is one of our most respected 
citizens. He has built a fine business—a 
credit to himself and the profession of 
journalism. He is not only a successful 
publisher, but also a thoughtful, con- 
structive, courageous, and progressive 
editor. 

I wish to join with my fellow Minne- 
sotans in congratulating the editor- 
publisher, Mr. Newman, and the Minne- 
apolis Spokesman on 24 years of achieve- 
ment and civic service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the Minneapolis Spokes- 
man for Friday, August 15, 1958, 
entitled “Another Anniversary Rolls 
Around,” printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to ke printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY ROLLS AROUND 

The anniversary of newspapers like those 
of the individuals are often the cause of 
congratulations, stocktakings and reflec- 
tions. This is the 24th anniversary of this 
publication. 

In this issue as in prior anniversary edi- 
tions a number of business concerns join 
wiht our staff and readers in extending greet- 
ings in paid advertising space. 

This has a twofold purpose. One is to 
acknowledge the friendships which the paper 
has built up over the years, and the other to 
give the paper a financial and sales boost 
which often in the weekly field turns out to 
be the difference between being on the profit 
(black) side of the ledger or in the red.“ 

Many of the readers of this paper remem- 
ber its inauspicious beginning in 1934 with 
faith In the community and little else. They 
remember that the initial $65 investment 
Was not enough to even pay on the printing 
bill of the first issue. | 

Many of these readers and advertisers re- 
member the early struggle without sufficient 
Capital to provide a representative and vocal 
volce in the community dedicated to pre- 
senting the news, but also to advocating 
those things especially for the Negro popu- 
lation which it needed and did not have. 

Jobs, education, equal public accomoda- 
tions, better housing support of worthwhile 
community programs, end of discrimination 
of any type against the Negro or anyone else 
were part and parcel of the paper's early 
advocacy. 

It early urged upon the Negro community 

the necessity for full participation in the po- 

litical life of the community and State. It 
consistently followed a policy of refusing to 
give support to political candidates in return 
for political advertising. Often it supported 
candidates who could not afford to adver- 
tise against candidates who spent money 
lavishly in the advertising columns of the 
paper. 

The paper has consistently supported the 
organized church and the responsible, repu- 
table ministry of the church, meanwhile not 
hesitating to expose the charlatans in pulpit 
and pew who exploited the people for selfish 
ends. 

Such organizations as the Urban League 
and the NAACP have been given thousands 
of dollars worth of valuable publicity in these 
columns because they have played, and are 
Playing vital roles in the progress and devel- 
opment of the Negro in the framework of the 
community, 

Those who know and remember give this 
newspaper credit for assisting in the first 
great break for the Negro in the job market 
in this city which for years was restricted in 
Opportunity for Negro citizens. 

This was a program which began with our 
first issue in August 1934 and kept on until 
the advent of the FEPC’s of the city and 
State. 

Tt was this paper's view that no segment 
of the city’s population which faced whole- 
sale job discrimination could ever hope to 
become a good, sound lawabiding commun- 
ity. This was the reason why this news- 
Paper kept up a barrage of attacks on the 
Problem of job discrimination, a campaign 
which was not designed to make friends, 
but a necessity just the same for community 
welfare. 

The results are plain to see. The Negro 
citizen formerly confined to 9 job classifica- 
tions is now found in over 100 classifications. 
The resulting economic stability can be scen 
in the handsome homes, the well-dressed 
children and the general well-being of the 
community and its institutions. 

In ali of the forward movements which 
this paper fostered and backed in the years 
Past it had the assistance and encourage- 
Ment of thinking people, black and white 
throughout the community. Not only have 
the best thinking while people supported 
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the papers by their subscriptions, the paper 
has received wide acceptance from the busi- 
ness community in the form of advertising. 
The labor unions in which large numbers 
of Negroes hold memberships have been co- 
operative and generally have backed city and 
state legislation designed to alleviate handi- 
caps suffered by the Minesota Negro com- 
munity. 

The business community notably the re- 
tallers have shown a disposition to be fair 
and understanding of the problems facing 
the Negro as a worker. Many of the most 
important white people of the community 
have pioneered in extending opportunity 
for fellow Negro citizens at all levels of 
community life. 

In the 24 years of publication this paper 
has received 50 many honors in journalism 
in its particular feld that it would be re- 
dundant to mention them all. For example, 
in 1957 its editor received one of the highest 
honors extended to workers in the Negro 
newspaper field, the citation of merit for 
outstanding performance in journalism from 
Lincoln University, an honor much sought 
after by the editors of the 120 Negro news- 
papers in the United States. 

In most of the essentials of Journalism, 
this paper we believe has met the test. 
Ebony magazine, as early as 1950, over 8 
years ago, called it one of the 12 leading 
Negro journals in the country. That this 
was a remarkable tribute in view of the small 
natural field and sparse Negro population 
in which this newspaper operates is admitted 
by all informed people. 

Much of the impact of our being 24 years 
old as a publication has been overshadowed, 
we admit, by the fact that we now have 
under construction, rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, a new building office and plant bulit 
from the ground up by the support which 
this paper has received from this commu- 

So, on this 24th anniversary we are cele- 
brating In double fashion our birthday as 
a community institution and the coming 
occupancy of our own building, a dream and 
realization of the founder of this news- 
paper—about to reach fruition by the will 
of . 

Anew we pledge our devotion to the cause 
of printing the news fairly and accurately 
without undue favoritism, always, If possible, 
in the interest of the total community. 
We pledge also to continue an editorial policy 
dedicated to human progress, brotherhood, 
and written without fear or favor, 

The wide support which this newspaper 
has received through the years in a com- 
munity which the wiseacres felt could never 
support an independent, outspoken, Negro 
newspaper has been a source of our strength 
and the publisher and the entire staff from 
the newsboys on up are very grateful and 
appreciative. 

We face the future with great confidence. 


Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


3 OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I took the floor to discuss 
the east front problem. At that time I 
promised that I would file for the Rro- 
orp a statement setting out the charges 
that are false or without foundation. I 
have now completed a preliminary re- 
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search on this subject and herewith file 
a statement of some of the more serious’ 
charges with answers, explanations and 
documentations of my answers: 


Some or THE MOST IMPORTANT REFUTATIONS 
or FALSE CHARGES MADE BY OPPONENTS OF 
EXTENSION OF CAPITOL PROJECT 


Charge: The initial authorization was 


sneaked through the Congress in 1955 with- 


out benefit of public hearings. 

Answer; Legislation authorizing the ex- 
tension of the Capitol was never sneaked 
through the Congress. 

The House of Representatives, in 1903, 
considered and passed legislation author- 
izing the extension of the east central front 
of the Capitol and provided an initial ap- 
propriation to start such work. The item 
at that time was not, however, approved by 
the Senate, 

The United States Senate has twice con- 
sidered and passed bills authorizing the ex- 
tension of the east central front of the Capi- 
tol, in addition to the legislative action 
taken in 1955. One of those bills was 
in 1935 and the other in 1937, following 
hearings conducted by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at that 
time. The committee, in 1937, not only had 
the benefit of the hearings which it had 


Although neither the 1935 nor the 1937 
bill was reported out by the House commit- 
tee, the action taken by the Senate 18 sig- 
nificant. 

In 1935, the Senate authorization bill was 
reported out unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and was considered and passed on the Con- 
sent Calendar, when the objection of a sin- 
gle Senator would, in that case, have pre- 
vented its consideration and passage. 

In 1937, aftering being favorably re 
by the Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, the Senate authorization 
bill was considered under regular order of 
the Senate and was passed immediately fol- 
lowing a quorm call to which 82 Senators 
responded. F 

The present authorization for the exten- 
sion project is contained in the Legislative 
Appropriations Act, 1956, as amended by 
Public Law 406, 84th Congress—the amend- 
ment being in the nature of correction of 
technical defects. This authorization to- 
gether with an initial appropriation, was in- 
cluded in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, following consideration of the item 
by that committee, and was retained in the 
bill upon recommendation of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, following con- 
sideration of the item by that committee. 

Before action was taken on this item by 
the House and Senate committees, these 
committees were furnished coples of the 1935 
and 1937 printed Senate and House hearings 
on the extension of the Capitol and a résumé 
of previous action taken by the Senate and 
House committees and by the Senate itself. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings cov- 
ered a complete exposition of all possible 
arguments, pro and con, relating to the ex- 
tension, The validity of those arguments, 
whether they be pro or be con, does not 
change with the years. 

In 1956, $12 million was appropriated by 
the Congress to supplement the initial $5 
million appropriated the previous year at the 
same time the project was authorized. The 
request for the second appropriation of $12 
million was processed through the Presi- 
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dent's budget and was considered in the 
usual manner by both the Senate and House. 

Does it make sense to say that the original 
authorization act was “sneaked through“ 
Congress in 1955, when a year later the Con- 
gress considered and agreed to appropriate 
$12 million to implement the authorization 
act and to supplement the initial appropria- 
tion? The 1955 and 1956 hearings, bills, and 
reports are all public information. 

These facts and this history here pre- 
sented certainly should render untenable 
any charge that the extension of the Capitol 
is a matter that has not received due con- 
sideration on the part of both the Senate 
and the House. 

Charge: That the great majority of in- 
formed architectural opinion its opposed to 
the project. 

Answer: This charge is not true, in fact 
just the opposite is apparently much more 
true. Actually the majority of the great 
classical architects of our day and those of 
the past century have endorsed the exten- 
sion. 

Thomas U. Walter, the architect who de- 
signed the dome and wings and who was one 
of the founders and second president of the 
AIA, was the origina! advocate of the exten- 
sion of the east front. Extension of the east 
front bas also been advocated by most of the 
architects who have done monumental work 
in Washington—Delano, Eggers, Carrere & 
Hastings; Bacon; Cass Gilbert; McKim, Mead 
& White, Platt; Coolidge; Pope; York & Saw- 
yer; Zantzinger; Wyeth; Sullivan; and Cun- 
ningham. Totten, Hirons, Howells, Swart- 
wout & Magonigie have also expressed their 
approval, A number of these architects ap- 
peared at the hearings in 1935 and 1937 in 
support of the extension. 

The works of these men include such mon- 
umental achievements as renovation of the 
White House, Post Office Building in Federal 
Triangle, Lincoln Memorial Bridge, the Sen- 
ate and House Office Buildings, the Archives 
Building, National Gallery of Art, Jefferson 
Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Constitution 
Hall, Red Cross Building, Department of Jus- 
tice Building, Freer Art Gallery, Supreme 
Court Building, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Panhellenic Tower, Liberty Memorial in Kan- 
sas City, McKinley National Memorial in 
Ohio, Philadelphia Mint, Maine Memorial, 
Missouri State Capitol. Museum of Fine Arts 
of Yale University, additions to the British 
Museum; also, the recent remodeling of the 
Senate and House Chambers. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts ap- 
proved of the extension in 1919 and 1935, 
and its Chairman, Charles Moore, in the 
1935 hearing, lent to it the weight of his 
36 years of experience in the Washington 

lan. 

2 On June 12, 1956, at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, on a 
request for a second appropriation of $12 
million, Mr. Edmund Purves, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, appeared to state that the official posi- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects 
was that of opposition to the proposed ex- 
tension, but, under questioning, he disclosed 
that this position was in conflict with the 
position of the institutes own committee on 
the National Capital and in conflict with his 
own personal sentiments. 

The extension was approved in 1956 by the 
AIA’s Committee on the National Capital and 
recently by the AIA’s Washington Chapter. 
Even at the recent Cleveland AIA convention 
where a majority of the delegates voted to 
continue the official opposition of the AIA, 
the associate architects concluded that the 
vote was not actually on the point of whether 
or not the Capitol project had merit but 
rather on maintaining the previous position 
of the institute—a position taken prior to 
preparation and release of the plans. 

It should be remembered that the archi- 
tectural consultants and associates for this 
project are all members of the American 
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Institute of Architects and four are fellows 
of that organization. All have approved the 
project. 

Charge: That the associaté and advisory 
architects are capable but have been ham- 
strung by the provisions of the enabling 
legislation. 

Answer; The most effective means of refut- 
ing this charge is to quote from testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works in February 1958 by a representative 
of the associate architects and a representa- 
tive of the advisory architects: 

Statement of John F. Harbeson, FAIA, rep- 
resenting advisory architects: “When we 
started on our work we were told by him, 
as the Architect of the Capitol, that our in- 
quiry was not to be limited in any way, that 
we could make investigation of all methods 
of meeting the requirements of Congress, 
which we did. We do not feel we have been 
hampered by the wording of the act.” 

Statement of Alfred Easton Poor, FAIA, co- 
ordinator. of associate architects: “Since our 
employment in 1956 we have made many 
studies of the possible schemes for the en- 
largement of the Capitol and for the preser- 
vation of this historical building for the fu- 
ture. It is our considered opinion that we 
have not at all been handicapped by the 
wording of the act under which we are work- 
ing and have explored extensions to both the 
east and the west, Had we felt that we were 
so hampered we would have reported the fact 
to Mr. Stewart.” 

Charge: The project has not received ade- 
quate study. 

Answer: The project has been under inten- 
sive study for a period of over 2 years by 
a group of no less than 15 professional archi- 
tects and engineers. During this time, every 
detail of the project was thoroughly studied 
and various schemes were considered. The 
scheme for extending the east front sub- 
mitted by the Architect of the Capitol to the 
Commission, embodied the combined judg- 
ment and effort of this group of profession- 
als. The architects and engineers, the 
Architect of the Capitol. and the Commission 
feel that the project has been adequately 
studied. 7 

Charge: Space for the Congress should be 
provided elsewhere. 

Answer: There is an urgent need for space 
in the Capitol near the legislative chambers 
for functions which must be carried on with- 
in the building. This need cannot be satis- 
fied by providing space out of the Capitol. 
Need for space for work which can be satis- 
factorily performed outside the Capitol Is 
being fulfilled by construction of the addi- 
tional Senate and House Office Buildings. 
These facts are well known to Members of 
the Senate and House and to their staff 
members who must work under the very poor 
conditions now prevalent in the Capitol. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress 
should be expected to operate ad infinitum 
in a Capitol last expanded for its use almost 
100 years ago. 

Charge: Space should be provided on the 
west front, not the east. 

Answer: The plan to extend both fronts 
has been carefully studied by the architects. 
Their conclusion is that space needs must be 
met by eventual extension of the west front 
as well as the east front, but they con- 
cluded that the east front extension is 
essential and is the enlargement which 
should be carried out first. There are basic 
technical and practical reasons for this con- 
clusion which the Commission has approved. 

Charge: That the cost of the extension 
would be 6200 per square foot. 

Answer: This figure was apparently ar- 
rived at by applying the total cost of $10.1 
million solely to the 45,000 square feet of 
office, committee and restaurant space to be 
gained. Why should anyone insist on charg- 
ing all improvements under the plan to 
space gained for these purposes? (The gross 
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area of construction is more than 100,000 
square feet). Part of the total cost must be 
charged to (1) reconstructing the deterior- 
ating central portico; (2) bracing, support- 
ing, and repairing in place the present east 
wall so as to make its reconstruction un- 
necessary; and (3) providing certain ur- 
gently needed improvements within the pres- 
ent structure. All three items are included 
in the $10.1 million cost and none have any 
direct bearing on additional space. It 
should be pointed out that the intricate 
architectural design of the east facade makes 
its reproduction more costly than a public 
school building or a modern office bullding. 

Charge: The architectural defect caused 
by the dome overhanging the east front wall 
no longer exists. 

Answer: Time alone does not correct such 
a defect. It is there, can be seen and will 
continue to exist until the East front is 
extended. Architect Walter, designer of the 
present dome and the Senate and House 
wings, recognized the construction of the 
present dome created an overbearing mass 
above the modest portico and left various 
schemes for correction of this condition. 

Charge: That the historical character of 
the east front will be destroyed. 

Answer: This charge is dificult to under- 
stand in view of the detailed drawings and 
plans which have been prepared by the pro- 
fessional staff, In fact, the testimony of ex- 
perts is that the view will be so nearly iden- 
tical to that which exists today that few 
persons will be aware of any change. 

Charge: That the historic east wall is to be 
torn down and replaced. : 

Answer: There is no intention to tear down 
the present east wall. It is to be preserved 
as an interior wall and, where possible, cer- 
tain significant features will be exposed to 
view for the edification of the public. The 
wall will be properly braced and strengthened 
by the new construction and, thus protected, 
should last indefinitely. 

Charge: That the court formed between 
the House and Senate wings will be wiped 
out. 

Answer: This simply is not true. The steps 
of the extended portico will remain some 40 
feet behind those of the two wings, preserv- 
ing the indentation—although in lesser de- 
gree—which our visitors see today. The pub- 
lication of misleading and distorted photo- 
graphs and sketches has contributed to this 
false impression, although the Architect of 
the Capitol has made available photographs 
and renderings showing the correct exten- 
sion of 32 ½ feet. 

Charge: That the pieces of stone which 
have fallen from the east wall are “entirely 
fictitious.” 

Answer: One has but to look at the holes 
in the wall and the missing architectural 
details to refute this charge made by one 
of the protesting architects at the hearing 
before the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Charge: Sufficient funds are available in 
the Capitol Building maintenance appropria- 
tion for proper repair of the stonework. 

Answer; This statement is not factual. 
Using 1958 as an example, $23,000 was appro- 
priated under the heading “General Annual 
Repairs” for recurring items. Of this 
amount, only a few thousand dollars are 
allotted for stonework and related work. 
The Congress was not requested to provide 
additional amounts because the cost of such 
major repair work on a year-to-year basis 
{even if possible to accomplish) would be 
staggering; structural analysis indicates the 
results would not be satisfactory; the origi- 
nal stonework would be lost; and no space 
would be gained for the Congress. 

Charge: The present Architect of the 
Capitol has done nothing to correct the de- 
terlorated condition of the east front during 
the 4 years he has been in office, 

Answer: Mr. J. George Stewart assumed 
office as Architect of the Capitol October 1, 
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1954. In April 1955, upon direction, he sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget sug- 
gested language authorizing the extension 
project and a budget estimate for $5 million. 
In June 1955, he appeared before the House 
Committee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project and during the same 
month he appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project. Legislation au- 
thorizing the project and appropriating $5 
million was approved by the President 
August 5, 1955, as Public Law 242, 84th 
Congress: 

With this legislation in force within a year 
after he took office, certainly the Architect 
of the Capitol would not be expected to then 
go to the Congress and ask for funds to com- 
mence a major repair and replacement pro- 
gram—work which would not be needed 
should the east front project proceed as al- 
ready authorized. : 

Charge: Opponents have implied that all 
Presidential inaugurations during the greater 
part of our history have been held at the 
east front of the Capitol. 

Answer: The following Presidents were not 
inaugurated at the east front of the Capitol: 
George Washington, 1789; George Washing- 
ton, second term, 1793; John Adams, 1797; 
Thomas Jefferson, 1801; Thomas Jefferson, 
second term, 1805; James Madison, 1809; 
James Madison, second term, 1813; James 
Monroe, 1817; James Monroe, second term, 
1821; John Quincy Adams, 1825; John Tyler, 
1841; Millard Fillmore, 1850; Andrew John- 
son, 1865; Chester A. Arthur, 1881; Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1901; William H. Taft, 1909; Cal- 
vin Coolidge, 1923; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
1945. 
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Back Your President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., August 13, 
1958: 

Back Your PRESIDENT 


Today is no time for ripping President 
Eisenhower up the back whether you be Dem- 
Ocrat, Republican, Socialist, or nonpartisan 
as he stated this country's stand on the 
Middle East. 

American troops were landed in Lebanon 
4 weeks ago at the direct request of that 
country's top leader to keep that nation from 
belng taken over by the type of military coup 
that captured Iraq. 

The big thing that irks Russia is that Presi- 
dent Chamoun, of Lebanon, did not turn to 
the Soviet Union for help in his hour of 
crisis, but being wise in ways of the world 
he knew such a move would be tantamount 
to turning his people over to the tender 
mercies of a regime that has already en- 
slaved millions of helpless people. $ 

Today United States was withdrawing a 
battalion of marines, 1,700 men, because to 
the commander on-the-spot security meas- 
Ures haye been improved to the point that 
many men could be returned to the United 
States, However, some 13,000 are still on 
Lebanese soll to make sure peace prevails 
in an area where Nasser, backed by Soviet 
Russia, would like to create further trouble 
and throw out a Government that has been 
friendly to the West. 

The Soviets have but one aim in the Middle 
East, keep things popping short of actual 
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war, and by indirect aggression, using others 
to do their fighting, move into the Middle 
East and control its vast ofl resources. 

The pious claims of Russia being a peace- 
loving nation lacks realism as that country, 
and that alone, today stands as a barrier to 
world peace, 

Regardless of how you feel about Mr. Eisen- 
hower, mothers and fathers of America owe 
him a debt of gratitude for keeping their 
sons out of global warfare on soil far from 
nome. 

Being a military man he knows something 
about the futility of war and has bent every 
effort to maintain peace with other coun- 
tries of the world. He may have had to 
take a backward step here and there for the 
preservation of peace, but has proven him- 
self hard boiled when the need arose as could 
be sensed by the dispatch of American forces 
to Lebanon. 

They were not sent there for the annexa- 
tion of a single inch of territory or to impose 
our form of government on any other—but 
merely to maintain peace. 

Had the Russians moved in the people of 
Lebanon would have cause to regret it the 
rest of their lives. No such threat exists for 
any peoples of the world from Americans. 

This country in two World Wars and a 
conflict in Korea has not asked for one inch 
of territory for its own, but has helped mil- 
lions maintain freedom and went into Leba- 
non to make sure those people did not lose 
their liberties. 

Mr. Eisenhower today sought permanent 
stability in the Middle East to the point 
where all American forces can be called back 
home and peace assured in that troubled 
part of the world. 

Anything wrong with that objective? 


Lest We Be Nibbled to Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following review of Lt. Gen. 
James M. Gavin's book, War and Peace 
in the Space Age, with the review written 
by Mr. Mark S. Watson and which ap- 
peared in the New York Times, Sunday, 
August 10, 1958. Mr. Watson is military 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun and 
is a Pulitzer prizewinner for interna- 
tional correspondence and a lecturer at 
the National War College: 

Lest WE Br NIBBLED TO DEATH 
(Review by Mark S. Watson of the book, 

War and Peace in the Space Age, by Lt. 

Gen. James M. Gavin) k 

Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, who last March 
retired abruptly from the United States Army 
after brilliant performances as a paratrooper 
commander in World War II and thereafter 
us a proponent of bold new ideas for a mod- 
ernized Army, now tells at length some of 
the reasons that induced him to leave. 
Plainly, he felt that he could not convince 
his superiors elther of the Army's critical 
immediate needs (several of his most earnest 
pleas for weapons development had been 
rejected) or of the long-range requirements 
he believes the space age will make obvious 
to all in days to come. And he also felt that 
it was more important for him to present his 
views publicly and boldly than to remain 
ineffective in an Army to which he still is 
devoted. 
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Those views he offers in War and Peace in 
the Space Age, a bock plain spoken in its 
record of past defeats, grave delays, and 
faulty administration within the Department 
of Defense, and confident in its forecast of 
things to come, whether in the realms of 
technologies and resultant military tactics 
or in that of international strategies influ- 
encing weapons developments and influenced 
by them. He looks into the gravest threats 
of the future and offers Judgments on how 
to avert or lessen them. 

He clearly feels very deeply, and while 
for the most part he abides by his prefatory 
judgment that this is “not the time for 
name calling,” there is not the slightest 
doubt as to whom, in the recent Pentagon 
hierarchy, he holds chiefly responsible for 
such specific miscalculations as America's 
failure to be first with the earth satellite 
(or even to recognize that lt had been a 
miscalculation), or to permit the Army to 
proceed with development of its urgently 
needed medium-range and lesser-range mis- 
siles (when Russia already had them) as 
well as its assault aircraft and helicopters 
(finally resumed after years of frustration) 
and its right to long-range troop transports 
in adequate quantity. 

Occasionally, for all his efforts at re- 
straint, “Slim Jim” Gayin does feel com- 
pelled to drop a few shells in the vicinity 
of Charles E, Wilson, late Secretary of De- 
Tense; Donald A. Quarles, the Deputy Sec- 
retary; Adm. Arthur W. Radford, late Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other 
targets. But the Pentagon's ultimate deci- 
sions have had to be acceptable to the Com- 
mander in Chief, and, from a “strange ex- 
change” at a White House press conference, 
General Gavin suggests plainly that in 
blocking development of the Army’s 1,500- 
mile missile the President himself was in- 
sufficiently informed on what that impor- 
tant weapon (now belatedly again under- 
way) was intended for. 

If it is not the time for name calling, 
neither does the author think it one for con- 
cealing the Nation’s peril. He believes that 
the Soviets are ahead of us technically and 
militarily and continue to outmaneuver us 
diplomatically and strategically. He adds 
that “we are entirely able to do something 
about the situation if we have the will to 
do so, [but] first of all we must be honest 
in appraising our weaknesses.” His own ap- 
praisal of weaknesses in weapons, in organ- 
ization, in strategy and in ability to make 
decisions is merciless; his conviction of our 
national will is not apparent. 

For the immediate future he predicts that 
Russia will urge more summit conferences 
(Khrushehev's call of July 23 came when 
the book was on the press) and will make 
more proposals to disband NATO, SEATO, 
and the Baghdad Pact (newly wounded since 
the book's completion), to stop West Ger- 
many’s arming and to end nuclear weapons 
testing—while Russia continues to widen 
the present margin in missiles. From Mos- 
cow's continuing propaganda victories, he 
fears, will come a dwindling of our allies’ 
satisfaction with us, then our resultant im- 
patience with them, then a trend back 
toward a peevish isolationism. Moscow’s 
activities will continue in the psychologic 
and economic and political areas where 80 
many Communist victories have been won 
in a peaceful context. N 

An all-out war must always be guarded 
aaginst (and better than at present), but, 
like many other critics of Washington's mili- 
tary policy, General Gayin thinks that 
limited wars are far more likely (if only by 
reason of their number thus far in the 
atomic age). Some of his bitterest criti- 
cism, therefore, is of the administration’s 
persistent policy of blocking the Army's 
well formed program for radically improving 
the conventional forces that would be the 
principal instruments of a limited war. 
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If early in what he calls the decade of 
dilemma (1945-55) there had been proper 
attention to building up these forces (by 
tactical nuclear weapons, sky cavalry and 
increased airlift) rather than to concentrat- 
ing so tremendously on huge atomic war- 
heads, Gavin insists that Korea could have 
been quickly settled in our favor and Dien- 
bienphu averted. Further neglect of them 
will mean that we will “continue to be 
‘nibbled to death,” for heavy bombers do not 
help much in limited wars; “a thermonu- 
clear-equipped B-52 can. contribute little 
more to solution of a limited war than a 
155 milimeter gun to apprehension of a 
traffic violator” or a tank to catching a 
pickpocket.” 

He plainly indicates, in fact, that many of 
the reappraisals during that decade of di- 
lemma were unfortunate and that (the Air 
Force will not like this) instead of separat- 
ing Alr Force from Army in 1947 we should 
have recognized that airpower Is effective as 
a component of our overall warpower, not 
as an independent entity. Alrpower and 
Jandpower, like alrpower and seapower, are 
inseparable. The Army and Air Force sep- 
aration proved very costly in Korea. And it 
was pressure from Air Force and industry, 
he maintains, that led to the exaggerated 
buildup of weapons now obsolescent at the 
cost of the limited-war weapons now needed. 

The decade of dilemma, as he sees it, has 
been followed by the decade of decision 
(1955-65), in which, unfortunately, too 
many decisions have been nelther wise nor 
swift. Even the talk about a fire brigade 
has been just that—talk—and part of this 
may be because generalship in a democracy 
is rife with compromise. 4 

Wedged into this stern discussion of a 
situation which Gavin regards as most omi- 
nous is a chapter on this resolute. soldier’s 
early life. Orphaned at the age of 2, he was 
brought up by rough but kind Irish people 
in the Pennsylvania anthracite country. 
Hard at work at tender years, and his school 
over at the 8th grade, he was an Army 
recruit at 17. The Army opened his way 
to West Point. He caught up in studies 
by rising at 4 a. m. with lights out to cram 
on his recitations in the lavatory, where 
lights were on. 

His devotion to the Army and to West 
Point (his Spartan mother“) has never 
flagged. It is that deyotion which shines 
from every page of his book, and feeds the 
indignation with which he points to what 
he clearly thinks are graye dangers threat- 
ening the Nation in the critical years of 
his decade of decision. 


H. R. 13014 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker. I regret I 
was unable to support S. 4035 under the 
suspension of the rules. 

My basic reasons for objecting to 
the passage of the bill presented to the 
Congress under suspension was the re- 
newal of public housing projects which 
have already expired; which once again 
brings into focus the great windfalls 
received by promoters and corporate 
bodies under the construction of public 
housing units. ` 
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I did favor title 9 of S. 4035, which 
included the provisions relating to vet- 
erans’ direct loans in the amount of 
$100 million, which loans would not ex- 
ceed 434 percent as determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

It is my understanding that banking 
facilities in small communities are rath- 
er reluctant to loan money to veterans 
on mortgages of 30 to 40 years; there- 
fore, I believe that title 9 would have as- 
sisted veterans in small communities in 
obtaining loans directly from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

I respectfully request Mr. Speaker, 
that H. R. 13014, which contains all of 
the provisions of title 9 be brought up 
for consideration prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress, as I believe 
there is an urgent need for the direct 
loan funds as contained in H. R. 13014. 


Conversion of Saline Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last month this body passed Senate Joint 
Resolution 135, to provide for the con- 
struction by the Department of the In- 
terior of five full-scale demonstration 
plants for the conversion of sea water 
and other saline or brackish waters, into 
water suitable for agricultural, indus- 
trial, municipal, and other beneficial 
uses. 

The importance of this experimental 
venture toward the establishment of a 
new source of fresh water can hardly 
be overestimated. Though this coun- 
try, from its earliest days, always had 
available an abundant supply of fresh 
water, the total supply of this water is 
a more or less fixed quantity, and does 
not increase with the years. Its use, 
however, has increased over the years, 
and is still increasing—due to growth 
in population and tremendous industrial 
development—to the point where each 
succeeding year brings us closer and 
closer to the utilization of the maximum 
available supply. 

We are further told that the day is 
not far off, some predict it as early as 
1980, when this country must have avail- 
able a new and dependable source of 
fresh water, or suffer damaging short- 
ages. 

This situation has perhaps been more 
readily recognized in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, where an ade- 
quate and economical supply of fresh 
water has long been a serious problem 
than in many other parts of the country. 
This is evidenced by resolutions, that 
were recently adopted by the city com- 
mission of Brownsville, Tex., urging the 
location of 1 of these 5 research plants 
at Brownsville, Tex. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
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of the Record, a resolution adopted by 
the city commission of Brownsville, Tex., 
on July 24, 1958. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas Senate Joint Resolution 135 pro- 
viding for construction of 5 plants for the 
conversion of sea water and brackish water 
for human use has been passed by the United 
States Senate and now is before the House; 
and 

Whereas said resolution authorizes the 
sum of $10 million for construction of such 
plants, together with such additional sums 
as may be necessary for their operation and 
maintenance; and 

Whereas said resolution stipulates that at 
least one plant for conversion of sea water 
be located on the east or gulf coast of the 
United States, and at least one plant for 
treatment of brackish water in the arid 
areas of the Southwest; and 

Whereas there is tremendous need 
throughout the lower parts of the gulf coast, 
and particularly in the Brownsville and 
lower Rio Grande Valley region, for large 
supplies of water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other beneficial purposes; 
and 

Whereas recurring shortages of water im- 
peril the general well-being and economic 
progress of the region and create roadblocks 
to expanding population, industry, and agri- 
culture; and 

Whereas Congress has repeatedly recog- 
nized its responsibility in this vital field and 
is now again reaffirming that the problem 
must be solved speedily, realistically, and 
effectively; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city commission of 
Brownsville, Tex., in session this 24th day 
of July 1958, strongly urge the House of 
Representatives to approve resolution 135 
already passed in the Senate, to appropriate 
the necessary funds, and to authorize loca- 
tion of at least one such plant in the Browns- 
ville area; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this pe- 
tition be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House, 
the Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Interior Affairs, Members of Congress 
from the State of Texas, the Governor of- 
Texas, and all others concerned with the 
welfare and progress of this region. 

Tue Crry COMMISSION 
M. M. Vicars, 
Mayor. 

Miovet P. (MIKE) CORTINAS, In,, 

City Commissioner. 
EMILIO CRIXELL, 

City Commissioner, 
Dr. JOHN R. PALMER, Jr., 

City Commissioner, 
A. J. (TONY) CARNESI, 

City Commissioner. 


Science Course on Film Beats 
Customary Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in view of 


the current focus on education and the 
undisputed need for developing our edu- 
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cational system, I would like to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing article from Gainesville, Fla., telling 
of the work being done at the University 
of Florida in enhancing educational fa- 
cilities by offering expert science courses 
on film: 

{From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of July 20, 

1958] 

SCIENCE COURSE on Frum Beats CUSTOMARY 
Way—Curcaco Test SHOWS New Tool Can 
STIMULATE ENTHUSIASM; NOTABLE STARS 
HeLP To INSTRUCT 


(By Sid Goldberg) 

GAINESVILLE, FLA, July 19.—Down in the 
basement of the University of Florida's foot- 
ball stadium here a group of cameramen, 
Script writers and educators are making a 
movie which will revolutionize classroom 
learning for thousands of high school stu- 
dents next year. 

They are putting on film a complete course 
in high school chemistry—160 half-hour 
lessons. When it is projected on classroom 
screens throughout the country, every stu- 
dent will have a front-row seat, watching 
and listening to Prot. John F. Baxter of the 
University of Florida, 

Experiments will be flawlessly performed, 
complex theories will be simplified through 
animated sequences, the broad significance 
of chemistry will be brought home by filmed 
visits to synthetics, filtration and refrigera- 
tion plants. 

When this project is completed, probably 
In October, it will represent the second com- 
plete science course ever put on film. The 
first, on physics, was completed last year by 
a University of California physicist, Dr. Har- 
vey White. Both are the products of Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, 
III., largest producer of educational films and 
the pioneer in the field. 

“A teacher with a film,” says William Ben- 
ton, Britannica board chairman, “is like a 
farmer with a tractor. He works with an edu- 
cational aid which helps students to learn 
more, gets them to read more af class. 
Tt is a tool which can turn an unenth tic 
Class into one of eager, participating stu- 
dents.” 

Effectiveness of the films is demonstrated 
by a test given Chicago high-school students 
in June last year. Some 692 students in their 
Junior year took Professor White’s physics 
course—in addition to their regular cur- 
riculum. As a control, 906 students, in their 
Senior year, took a conventional physics 
course. 

When a 140-question examination on phys- 
fos was given to both groups, the students 
who saw the films scored an average of 5.3 
points higher, despite their youth and heav- 
ler school program. 

One reason for the good showing, accord- 
ing to Warren C. Everote, Britannica vice 
President, is that few, if any, high-school 
teachers can compete with Dr. White in 
knowledge of his subject, laboratory ex- 
Per tise, and teaching ability—the qualities 
for which he was chosen. 

“For example,” Mr. Everote said, when Dr. 
White wanted to demonstrate one of Sir 
Isaac Newton's laws—that ‘things at rest 
tend to remain at rest —he pulled a table- 
Cloth from under a set of dishes without 
disturbing the dishes. 

“Many high-schoo} teachers try to dupli- 
cate this ‘magician’s trick,’ but with disas- 
trous results, usually forgetting to cut away 
the cloth’s hem. The result is that the teach- 
er and students laugh off the faulty experi- 
ment and Newton's theory remains a the- 
ory—not a proven fact.” 

The film makers go to great lengths to 
bring the world—often the unseeable world— 
{ato the classroom. Through time lapse, 
students can see how a plant grows from seed 
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to flower, all within 90 seconds; through slow 
motion, they can observe the split-second 
impact of a drop of milk as it hits à glass, 
or the explosion of a firecracker. 

The board of directors includes Adlai Ste- 
venson, Paul G. Hoffman, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Beardsley Ruml, and Chairman Benton, 

Among the movie stars has been such nota- 
bles as historians Henry Steele Commager 
and Arnold Toynbee, physicists Willard F, 
Libby and the late Enrico Fermi, and politi- 
cal scientists Harold D. Lasswell and Hans 
Kohn, 


An Old Man, Sick and Forgotten, Starving 
in Nation’s Capital, Underscores Action 
of Congress in Defeating Food-Stamp 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, August 18, the 
House of Representatives defeated a 
food-stamp plan which seemed to me to 
make sense. 

For several years we have been en- 
gaged in a vast humanitarian program 
all over the world to help feed the hun- 
gry of some 85 other countries through 
gifts of food out of our abundance. In 
that time we have distributed nearly 2 
billion pounds of food as gifts to the poor 
abroad under a program which is costing 
the taxpayers of our own country be- 
tween $200 million or $300 million a year. 

In addition, we sell vast quantities of 
surplus food abroad, in return for their 
own currencies, which we then lend or 
give back to them for their own economic 
development. This, too, is a vast give- 
away to help feed the hungry of other 
lands. 

The food-stamp bill which was de- 
feated on Monday was a serious attempt 
to be similarly concerned about the hun- 
gry in our own country, and there are 
millions of Americans not now receiving 
adequate diets because of insufficient in- 
come. \ 

The food-stamp plan was defeated, the 
opponents charging that things are very 
good today just as they are. 

The sad fact of the matter is that 
things are not good—not good at all. At 
the very time the food-stamp plan was 
being defeated on the floor of the House 
one of the great sculptors of our country, 
who has done busts of Popes and Presi- 
dents, was dying of malnutrition in the 
Capital City of rich America. 

While my heart goes out to the poor 


and starving of other countries, I think _ 


it is a mockery of our concern for the 
underprivileged to let people starve in 
the Capital of the richest Nation on earth 
while food lies rotting in our own ware- 
houses—food which costs us $1 million 
a day just for storage costs. 

I include an article from the Wash- 
ington Daily News of August 19, 1958, 
which shows the Actual situation in our 
National Capital today: 1 
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Scuupror Durc Is Back m His Srono 


Ernest Durig, proud artist who's hit hard 
times, is sticking close to his handiwork 
in the hopeless clutter of his one-room studio 
at 1740 N Street NW. 

The 62-year-old Swiss-born sculptor was 
taken to District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital last week suffering from malnutrition. 
He was treated but refused to be haspitalized. 

Mr. Durig is back in his disordered apart- 
ment with the unfinished unsold busts. * * * 
He exists on food brought to him by neigh- 
bors, who sre becoming increasingly con- 


cerned; 


SLEEPS NOW 


I don't know what we're going to do with 
him,” one said. “He must have some friends 
from better days.. He's better than he 
was. He's sleeping, and he wouldn't sleep 
before. But he can't live like this.“ 

As she was talking the old man woke up 
and sat up weakly on the edge of the bed. At 
the mention of hospital he shook his head. 

For my character it is better if I stay 
here,” he said. “Everything will be all right. 
I didn’t come home to feed my stom- 
ach. I don't live on my stomach.” 


ONE DOLLAR 


While he was eating a bowl of soup 
brought by the neighbor, a letter arrived 
bearing the signature of an Austrian prin- 
cess with a local address. It had $1 inside. 

Mr. Durig said he didn’t know what to do 
with it, perhaps use it for a new studio. 

“This is my studio now,” he said wryly 
pointing to the disheveled room. 

Mr. Durig, who has done busts of Popes 
and Presidents, does not doubt the value of 
his work. 

“That with my name on it ts good,” he 
said, “You can be sure that it will stand.” 


Palestine Arab Refugees May Not Be 
Palestinians at All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
Los Angeles B'nai B'rith Messenger, 
which I believe sheds a new and most il- 
luminating light on the problem of re- 
patriation of Arab refugees. Because it 
represents a little published viewpoint, 
I am sure that my colleagues will find 
the article of interest. 

The article follows: 

Passing through Ness Ziona, a settlement 
of private orange growers, to the south of 
Tel Aviv, I noticed an odd looking structure 
set amongst the buildings of the village. It 
looked like a mosque, but was very prim- 
itive, as though made of mud. 

“What is that buliding?” I asked someone 
in the bus. 

That's the mosque belonging to the com- 
munity of Arabs from Egypt which used to 
live here. They came to work in the orange 
groves of Ness Ziona, and fied during the war 
of liberation.” 

It suddenly occurred to me: Are these ex- 
Egyptians from Ness Ziona among the Arab 
refugees who are sitting in the Gaza strip, 
and elsewhere, demanding to be repatriated 
to Palestine? 

And what about the laborers from the 
Hauran, who created a shanty town on the 
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outskirts of Jaffa, on either side of the Je- 
rusalem-Tel Aviv highway? For a few pi- 
astres those “Palestinian” patriots were al- 
ways ready to create a disturbance. Armed 
with stones and cudgels, they started the 
murderous assault on traffic which began the 
riots of 1936. Are these patriots and their 
offspring also among the Arab refugees de- 
manding to be returned to Palestine, at 
Jewish expense? 

And what about all the other Arabs who 
began pouring into Palestine from Syria, 
Lebanon, Trans-Jordan and Egypt, from 1920 
onward? It was a natural drift from coun- 
tries of depressed standards to the one coun- 
try in the Middle East where there was steady 
work, rising wages, and decreased death 
rate for their children. 

The Palestine Royal Commission Report 
of 1937 (known as the Peel Report) admits 
that no accurate estimate can be made of 
the number of Arabs who have come into 
Palestine from neighboring Arab lands and 
settled there. This, incidentally, reveals an 
astonishing carelessness to Arab immigra- 
tion as opposed to the pained anxiety with 
which the Palestine Administration counted 
every Jewish immigrant to Palestine. As 
many a bereaved family remembers, the au- 
thorities even sent refugees back to gas 
chambers, rather than admit one more than 
the “legal” limit, 

Whatever the number of Arab immigrants 
into Palestine, the Peel Report records that 
during the first 17 years of the Jewish Na- 
tional Home, the Arab population in Pales- 
tine increased over 50 percent. “These are 
remarkable figures,” the report admits, “espe- 
ciolly in view of the general belief that the 
population of Palestine under the Ottoman 
regime was more or less stationary.” 

And so if the truth were known—which 
appears to be the last thing that the gov- 
ernments concerned seem to want known— 
most of the so-called Palestinian Arab ref- 
ugees are probably not Palestinian at all. 
These miserable people who have been kept 
in stagnation and decay, which is even a 
greater disgrace to the Western Powers, for 
it ls they who have permitted the Arab gov- 
ernments to make political pawns of human 

t Western expense—these people 
would not so easily have fied if they had real 
roots in Palestine. 


Bravo, Jim Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting an editorial that ap- 
peared in the New York Mirror on Au- 
gust 18, 1958, concerning Mr. Farley, 
and also a statement made by Mr. Farley 
dated August 17, 1958. 

The article and statement follow: 
From the New York Mirror of August 18, 
1958] 

Bravo, JIM FARLEY 

James A. Farley, candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the United States Sen- 
ate, has put the issues of race and religion, 
as regards politics, exactly where they be- 
long. 

Proud of his Irish ancestry, humbly de- 
vout as a Roman Catholic, Jim Farley in- 
dignantly resents the implication that race 
or religion could, on the one hand, win fa- 
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vor for a candidate, or, on the other, bring 
about discrimination against him. He says: 

“In my opinion, the tenet ‘that neither 
race, color, creed nor class has base for 
either discrimination or advantage’ must 
not only be the realized law of the land, 
but the moral yardstick of our country, if 
we are to survive as a nation.” He says 
further: 

“I will not accept any nomination on the 
basis of the racial descent of the parents 
who bore me nor the church which will 
bury me. But, so help me God, as I will not 
be preferred, I will not be denied or see de- 
nied to any other American on the basis 
of any race, creed, color or sex, the funda- 
mental rights of all American citizens.” 

Well sald—and it needed to be sald. Poll- 
ticians and smoke-filled-room boys please 
clip and save. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES A. FARLEY 


A most experienced, responsible and hon- 
orable political expert of the New York 
Times, Mr. Warren Weaver, Jr., has reported 
from Albany on the current status of the 
campaign for the Senatorial nomination of 
the Democratic Party. His report was 
printed on the front page of the New York 
Times of Friday, August 15. If this usually 
remarkably well-informed and scrupulously 
accurate journalist is correct, I regretfully 
state that there has been injected into this 
campaign the most pernicious and danger- 
ous factor since Mr. Justice Proskauer rose 
to the defense of the religion of Alfred E. 
Smith as irrelevant to his holding of high 
public office. I subscribe to this view com- 
pletely and for all races and creeds. I men- 
tioned it to the Young Democrats on July 
23, 1958, when I stated the following, which 
now has the greatest bearing upon some- 
thing far deeper than an issue of this cam- 
paign. These are my words, alongside of 
which I demand that the state of mind at 
Albany be measured, 

“It is true that the Democratic Party be- 
friended, nurtured and was the principal 
factor in the assimilation of the tens of 
millions of immigrants to the American way 
of life. But those who merely call this the 
‘melting pot’ completely miss the great Jef- 
fersonian principles involved. It was more 
than a mass melting pot; it was the Besse- 
mer converter of individual ability. It was 
not an equality, except of opportunity. The 
Democratic Party was an equilibrium which 
brought to the top the specific qualities of 
the individual man. I am not talking in 
the abstract; Bernard Baruch went to City 
College. A United States Supreme Court 
Justice, Robert H. Jackson, went to Albany 
Night School. A great Governor, Alfred E. 
Smith, and a thousand others, had to fight 
their way through without advanced formal 
education. All of these men had to ex- 
press themselves through the Democratic 
Party, the only party which gives the two 
basic Jeffersonian guaranties—an equal 
chance and a fair referee. 

“Iam at great pains to clearly convey this 
position because it is part of the heritage I 
intend to preserve. Neither race, color, 
creed, nor class has base for either discrimi- 
nation or advantage.” 

In my opinion, this tenet “that neither 
race, color, creed, nor class has base for 
either disgrimination or advantage”—must 
not only be the realized law of the land, 
but the moral yardstick of our country, if 
we are to survive as a Nation. 

Now, according to Mr. Weaver—‘Gover- 
nor Harriman is supporting Thomas K. Fin- 
letter for the Democratic nomination, but 
he is prepared to settle for Thomas E. Mur- 
ray. The Governor has told friends and as- 
sociates that Mr. Finletter, a former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force is the best qualified 
candidate and would make the strongest 
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running mate with him on the party ballot 
this fall, 

“He has taken this position despite Mr. 
Finletter’s enthusiastic campaign for Adlat 
E. Stevenson for the Democratic presidential 
nomination 2 years ago.” 

If Mr. Weaver be correct, then the Gov- 
ernor is deciding the race purely on the basis 
of his personal feelings, which I think be- 
neath the stature of his great office; but 
perhaps within his personal rights. It will 
come as something of a shock to most Demo- 
crats that they must receive the personal 
forgiveness of the Governor for supporting 
Governor Stevenson, but there is bare lati- 
tude for this small approach as within the 
Governor's personal rights. 

But I too have my personal rights and 
when a journalist of Mr. Weaver's stature is 
enabled to report as follows, I will fight to 
defend them. 

Mr, Weaver states: “The rationale now 
under consideration by Mr. Harriman runs 
like this: If the Farley wing of the party is 
to be mollined when its candidate is passed 
by, the Senate nominee must be a man who 
will appeal specifically to that group. 

“Mr. Harriman believes that Mr. Murray 
would meet this test. He is of Irish descent, 
a prominent Roman Catholic layman and 
a successful businessman of considerable 
means who has seen Government service in 
Washington. All these are attributes he 
shares with Mr. Farley.” r 

This clearly implies that the Democratic 
nominee, aside from his qualities as a man 
and as an American, must qualify by racial 
descent, by religion, and almost as bad; be 
a businessman of considerable means. 

When I told the Young Democrats in New 
York City on July 23, that neither race, 
color, creed, nor class has base for either 
discrimination or adyantage, I meant it. 

I am of Irish descent and proud of it, 
more proud of it than I can easily say, 
but I do not urge my candidacy on the vot- 
ers of New York because I honor my father 
and my mother. 

I am a Roman Catholic, a very devout 
Roman Catholic, which is a matter between 
me, my church, and my God. 

Before my church and my God, I would 
consider it a sin to ask support in a tem- 
poral matter because I am of the Catholic 
faith. But, as certainly as I would accept 
no advantage as a Roman Catholic, I wiil 
fight to the end if I am discriminated 
against as a faithful member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

In my opinion, one who accepts temporal 
and political advantage because of his 
faith—any faith—is in poor position to com- 
plain H it is used in prejudice against him. 
I reject the principle of race or creed hav- 
ing any bearing on public office. 

As to being a successful businessman of 
considerable means, I cannot refrain from 
remarking that when Thomas Jefferson, the 
great founder of the Democratic Party died, 
his estate was insolvent. It will be an evil 
hour for this Repubiic—as it was for ancient 
Rome when the palace guard held the throne 
at auction for the highest bidder—when can- 
didates are selected on their financial ca- 
pacity. 1 

What I deeply resent, however, is the in- 
ference that those of my religion and racial 
descent would be mollified if these qualifi- 
cations are met, regardless of the candidate 
and that thelr preference of candidate be 
transferable on such basis. To tender such 
nomination, as mollification with notice that 
the governor's conscience dictated another 
choice as best for his country and his party, 
is an unparalleled misinterpretation of the 
Catholic faith as I understand it. No true 
Catholic, as I understand it, under any cir- 
cumstances, asks any other being to do that 
which is against his conscience. 

I state here and now, that I am a candi- 
date for the United States Senatorial nomi- 
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nation solely on my record, my personal ca- 
pacity to hold that office, as an American, 
and only as an American, and because of the 
thousands of Democrats who believe that I 
am so qualified. I shall not discuss any 
other man's religion, because that is a mat- 
ter between him, his church and his God, 
and all are beyond the power of the State— 
any State. Ishall not discuss racial descent, 
because I regard American citizenship as be- 
yond the accident of birth. In 48 years, I- 
have dealt with every different race and 
creed, and all, and with good reason, are as 
proud of theirs as I am of mine. But I re- 
sent the inference, that Irish Catholics are 
mollified, as Americans if one of their num- 
ber is selected primarily on the basis of their 
faith and lineage. 

This is a race for the United States Senate, 
not a rafe for my political shroud. The 
symbol of the Democratic Party is the lov- 
able mule, not a lurking jackal. 

Ido not consider this as in any way R per- 
sonal attack on the Governor. However, it 
is as forceful and forthright a statement as 
Ican make on a story about me on the front 
page of a great newspaper, the New York 
Times, involving my faith and my lineal 
descent. That same Bill of Rights which de- 
fends me defends also the Governor. As I 
stated last Sunday, when as an if he speaks, 
he will have my most respectful attention. 
Throughout this campaign, however, spokes- 
men and reports of this kind have appeared 
against me. Left unnoticed by me, this first 
Page story in a great and responsible news- 
Paper by a journalist whose integrity its be- 
yond question, is, in my opinion, virtual 
notice to the delegates of the Democratic 
convention that they will suffer political re- 
Prisal unless this pattern is effected. 

I have no personal quarrel with the Goy- 
ernor and J sincerely hope that he has none 
with me. In every speech I have lauded his 
administration and his qualities as Governor. 
I have, most respectfully, asked that a cam- 
paign against me by inference and innuendo 
be avowed or discarded, 

In any event, it is my inflexible position 
that the time has passed when any political 
Party can or should piece out a political 
ticket based on proportional representation 
ot creeds or races. To follow this course is 
not to unite all as Americans, but to Balkan- 
ize our beloved country. 

As certainly as I would repel any nomina- 
tion of myself as Senator based on my Irish 
descent or my religion as a Roman Catholic, 
I should equally oppose any disqualification 
of any American on the basis of race, creed, 
color, or sex for any office in the land, includ- 
ing the American Presidency. 

I will not accept any nomination on the 
basis of the racial descent of the parents who 
bore me nor the church which will bury me. 
But, so help me God, as I will not be pre- 
ferred, I will not be denied or see denied to 
any other American on the basis of any race, 
creed, color. or sex the fundamental rights 
ot all American citizens. 


Right-To-Work Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES’ 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled Right-To-Work Law Praised in 
Indiana” by Mr. Steve Kalagian which 
appeared in the Santa Monica (Calif.) 
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Evening Outlook newspaper on July 15, 
1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ricut-To-Work Law PRAISED IN INDIANA 
(By Steve Kalagian) 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Indiana, the second most 
unionized State in the Nation, likes its 
right-to-work law so much that both polit- 
ical and labor leaders are convinced that it 
will not even be an issue in the November 
election. 

The measure, which became law in June 
1957 over the vigorous and sometimes violent 


opposition of the labor bosses, has not only 


brought more industry to Indiana but in- 
creased union membership as well. And 
there have been no strikes since its enact- 
ment. 

“The only labor strife we've had has been 
between the CIO and AFL over unification, 
dnd a ‘shotgun wedding’ was finally brought. 
about by the labor bosses in Washington,” 
Charles W. Bailey, secretary of the Indiana 
Right-to-Work Committee, said. 

Gov. Harold Handley, who allowed the 
right-to-work bill to become law without 
his signature a year ago, now is vigorously 
espousing its benefits, 

Declaring that Indiana's law against com- 
pulsory union membership has not caused 
“any trouble that I know of during the year 
it has been on the books,” Handley says he 
is convinced that a national right-to-work 
law would not be inimical to the best in- 
terests of labor. 

Handley, the Republican nominee for 
United States Senator, is considéred an as- 
tute politician and his support of right to 
work shows how popular the legislation is 
with the voters. 

Even the Democratic Party, which un- 
equivocally opposed the measure in 1956 as 
vicious legislation, has now seen fit to side- 
step the entire issue. The party platform 
fails to mention right to work by name nor 
does it specifically call for its repeal. It 
merely pledges the Democrats to repeal all 
punitive and restrictive labor legislation. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party, 
which took no stand 2 years ago, now has 
become the greatest champion of right to 
work. 

REVERSE TACTICS 


Organized labor, which had been pledged 
by its leaders to defeat at the polls every 
legisiator who supported right to work, has 
completely reversed its tactics because of the 
overwhelming popular support for the law. 
While still dedicated to a program of re- 
tallatlon at the polis, labor tacticians are 
now attacking the legislators, not because 
they voted against compulsory union mem- 
bership but on strictly local issues, depend- 
ing on the county or area concerned, 

Governor Handley expects labor officlaldom 
to oppose him in his bid for the United States 
Senate but is confident that they will fail 
in their efforts to fool the Indiana voter. 

CONFIDENT OF ELECTION 

Convinced that he will be elected to suc- 
ceed the colorful and controversial Senator 
WILLIAM JENNER, who is retiring, the Goy- 
ernor sald: 

“Good sense and intelligence knows the 
right-to-work law has been beneficial to 
Indiana, particularly to organized labor. It 
is In keeping with the American tradition of 
freedom of choice and it has brought no de- 
struction of unionism as predicted by labor 
leaders, It has, instead, increased union 
membership and placed the control of 
unions in the hands of the individual mem- 
bers where it properly belongs.” 

Governor Handley, as well as other politi- 
cal and civil leaders, all pointed to the fact 
that because of the right-to-work law many 
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industries from neighboring Michigan are 
beginning to move to Indiana, 
INDUSTRY INTERESTED 


Lt. Gov. Crawford F. Parker, who as lieu- 
tenant governor heads the State's industrial 
promotion department, said that before the 
passage of right to work, requests from in- 
dustries interested in locating in Indiana 
totaled approximately 500 a year. In 1957 
this rose to 1,100 and already during the first 
months of this year there have been 1,300 
queries from out-of-State industries, many 
of these from Michigan. 

Eyen the man on the street—cab driver, 
bellhop, store clerk—shows no opposition to 
the law against compulsory unionism, 

One cabbie put it this way: 

“I suppose I should be against it because 
they (labor leaders) say they don't like it, 
But I don't see where it's done any harm. 
I hate to admit it in a way, but maybe it's 
even done some good.” 


Noted Writer Hits Forced Censorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr Speaker, 
censorship of information and opinion, 
and a controlled and subservient press 
are among the principal weapons used 
by totalitarian governments to insure 
the suppression of their people. 
Through censorship they are able to 
color, slant, and completely distort the 
truth, with the result that only that 
information which furthers their own 
aims is made available to the public. 

For the past several years, those who 
have closely observed the American me- 
diums of mass communications have 
been shocked to witness the organized 
pressure exerted by minority groups to 
the end that censorship, and suppres- 
sion of the truth has become an ac- 
cepted fact with many elements in the 
communications field. 

Not only has tremendous pressure 
been exerted on newspapers, magazines, 
radio-television, the motion-picture in- 
dustry, and book publishers, but pres- 
sure has likewise been brought to bear 
upon the creative and performing people 
in each of these industries. Such or- 
ganizations as the NAACP, the ADA, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, and 
other perverted groups have systemati- 
cally blacklisted, boycotted, and threat- 
ened with expulsion to oblivion, any in- 
dividual or medium which has dared to 
expose them or their causes for what 
they are. 

On August 6, the Metropolitan Her- 
ald, one of the outstanding newspapers 
in my district, carried an excellent edi- 
torial which addresses itself directly to 
this problem. Under unanimous con- 
sent I insert this editorial herewith: 

Norro Warrra Hrrs FORCED CENSORSHIP 

“Racial and religious minority groups are 
bringing organized pressure on American 
writers and pub houses,” John Selby, 
noted New York novelist and editor, charged 
in a talk at the writers’ workshop in Athens 
this week. 


- 
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Thus Mr. Selby brought out into the open 
something that many thoughtful observers 
have known for a long time, but his remarks 
were the first we've read in print by such a 
prominent literary figure. (And as sure as 
tomorrow comes he'll be branded as a bigoted 
Nazi by this same motley crowd for telling 
the truth.) 

“Censorship efforts by such groups as the 
NAACP is making it impossible for any bad 
character in a novel to be anything but a 
100 percent white American,” he declared. 

This has been true in the motion picture, 
radio, and television fields for a number of 
years. Negro actors, who dared portray a 

, aneeringly referred to as an Uncle 
Tom, or a Mammy, have found themselves 
boycotted and blacklisted. The great ac- 
tress, Hattle McDaniel, an Oscar winner for 
her role in Gone With the Wind was on this 
un-American blacklist during the later days 
of her life. : 

This same crowd had tried every means 
possible to bar Amos and Andy from the air. 
And while they have not been successful in 
this specific case, they have been far too 
successful in other radio, television, and mo- 
tion-picture cases. 

The brazen censorship, as Mr. Selby 
charges, is due to direct pressure by organ- 
ized minority groups. This is the same 
group who forced censorship of the works of 
Stephen Foster and the banning of Mark 
Twain's Huckleberry Finn. 

Yet, there are liberal newspapers, some 
here in the South, that defend the NAACP 
and other such groups at every turn. They 
condemn any effort of white American citi- 
zens to defend themselves, to organize, or to 
stand up and fight against this sort of dicta- 
torship. 

A great majority of white citizens are tol- 
erant and understanding of the problems of 
minority groups. They do not want trouble 
and strife. Bigotry and hatred are not a 
Part of their makeup. 

However, they can be pushed and shoved 
just so far. They will take just so much 
and then they will rise up and fight to the 
cara for their rights, as George III found 
ou 

Censorship is the first step toward dicta- 
torship and the great majority of American 
citizens are not going to swallow censorship 
nor a dictatorship for long. And that time 
is fast approaching. 


Who Killed the Labor Reform Bill? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr, McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are asking who is re- 
sponsible for the defeat of major labor- 
management reform legislation in the 
85th Congress. In view of the shocking 
abuses revealed in the lengthy investi- 
gation of the McClellan committee and 
considering the 88 to 1 vote in the Senate 
favoring legislation designed to correct 
the abuses which the committee uncov- 
ered, it is difficult to understand the de- 
feat by the House of this same legisla- 
tion. The answer can be found in an 
objective, factual news account of yes- 
terday's House action written by the 
highly respected New York Times re- 
porter, Mr. Joseph Loftus. I include at 
this point the article by Mr. Loftus in 
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the New York Times of this morning, 
August 19, 1958: 
LABOR REFORM BL BEATEN IN Hovsr-BY 
198-190 Vore 
(By Joseph A, Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, August 18.—The House of 
Representatives refused today to suspend its 
rules and pass the Kennedy-Ives labor re- 
form bill. The vote was 198 to 190. The bill 
was 69 votes short of the two-thirds neces- 
sary for passage under suspension of the 
rules. It was 9 votes short of a majority. 

The breakdown: 

For suspension and passage—149 Demo- 
crats, or 71 percent of the Democrats who 
voted, 41 Republicans, or 23 percent of the 
Republicans who voted. 

Against suspension and passage—61 Dem- 
ocrats, or 29 percent of the Democrats who 
voted; 137 Republicans, or 77 percent of the 
Republicans who voted. 

Approximately 10 percent from each party 
was absent. 

BILL PASSED SENATE 88 TO 1 


Thus major labor legislation, deeply en- 
meshed in partisan politics, was set aside 
until next year at least. The Kennedy-Ives 
bill had passed the Senate on June 17 by a 
vote of 88 to 1. The sponsors were Senators 
Joun F. Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachu- 
setts, and Iaving M. Ives, Republican, of 
New York. 

Both sponsors deplored the result. Sena- 
tor KENNEDY commented: 

“Only Jimmy Hoffa can rejoice at his 
continued good luck. Honest union mem- 
bers and the general public can only regard 
it as a tragedy that politics has prevented 
the recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee from being carried out this year.” 

Senator Ives said the decision “is an open 
invitation to all criminals to make the most 
of their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” Declaring the bill “would have 
put Hoffa out of business,” he expressed be- 
lief that House Members were misled by what 
he called false propaganda from an unholy 
alliance. = 

Senator Ives’s mention of James R. Hoffa, 
president of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, referred to many of his associa- 
tions and application to them of a provision 
of the bill that would have barred from union 
office former convicts whose voting rights as 
citizens had not been restored. Also, a re- 
lated provision would exclude from union 
ofice for 5 years anyone who falsified the 
annual reports required by the bill. 

The unholy alliance comment referred to 
the fact that the bill had been opposed by 
the major/employer organizations on the one 
hand and several unions on the other. These 
unions included the Teamsters, the United 
Mine Workers, the United Steelworkers, and 
some of the railroad unions. 


THREE MAJOR OBJECTIONS 


The employers had three major objections: 
The bill would soften the Taft-Hartley Labor 
Law in several particulars; it would require 
annual reports on expenditures for certain 
types of labor-relations activities, a provi- 
sion they contended would jeopardize all 
employee communications; it did not go far 
enough in curbing unions in certain areas, 
such as secondary boycotts. 

Labor law reform will be one of the major 
domestic issues in the fall campaign and 
both sides were at great pains to make a 
record for that purpose in the Umited but 
sometimes corrosive debate today. 

Shouts of hypocrisy and political exercise, 
boos and horselaughs resounded in the 
nearly filled Chamber. Even Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN did not escape unscathed. 

The Speaker had held the bill for 40 days, 
and then, giving it up for dead, referred 
it 3 weeks ago to the Education and Labor 
Committee for quict burial. 
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Then a gibe by James P. Mitchell, Secre- 
tary of Labor, at certain congressional leaders 
for surrendering so early on the bill riled 
Mr. Haysursn. He promised advocates that 
he would recognize a motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. It is an unusual 
procedure for a major bill when it is opposed 
by the committee chairman. It mean a 20- 
minute limit on debate on each side and a 
prohibition on amendments from the floor. 

Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, of 
Indiana, the Republican floor leader, chided 
the Speaker for letting the bill come up un- 
der suspension procedure after holding it 40 
days, saying “I'm surprised he would go 
along with something of this character.” 

That the issue and platform is now party- 
wide and not simply the decision of a few 
congressional leaders became clear when 
Representative Waiter H. Jupp, Republican, 
of Minnesota, announced that he had been 
authorized by Secretary Mitchell to say, “It 
is a bad bill.” 

Mr. Jupp said the Secretary had told him 
today t the transcript of his public com- 
ments would show that he had said there 
should be House hearings on the Kennedy- 
Ives bill and corrections made in it, 


Flood Control Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
just 3 years ago tomorrow that devastat- 
ing hurricane Diane struck the Northeast 
area with its torrential rains, which 
spread havoc and destruction through- 
out an area of several hundred miles. 

The heavy rains left a trail of broken 
homes, devastated communities, and the 
tragic loss of many lives. Southern New 
England bore the brunt of this great 
disaster, and many communities in cen- 
tral Massachusetts, in my district, were 
stricken. 

It is heartening to me, Mr. Speaker, to 
report to the House that central Massa- 
chusetts is now entering an era where 
we have in progress flood prevention 
works to furnish some considerable de- 
gress of protection against future floods. 

Three years after the August 1955 
floods central Masachusetts has seen the 
completion of two vital flood-control 
dams and reservoirs—Barre Falls and 
Buffumville—the initiation of construc- 
tion of the Hodges Village dam and res- 
ervoir, the continued progress of the 
East Brimfield dam and reservoir, and 
the Worcester diversion tunnel, the ini- 
tiation of the Ware local protection proj- 
ect, the allocation of funds to complete 
the preconstruction planning of West- 
ville, and a new construction start, de- 
Spite the budgctary freeze, of the West 
Hill dam and reservoir. In all, about 
$10 million will be channeled into flood 
prevention for central Massachusetts 
this year. 

We are making good progress in effec- 
tuating an adequate fiood-control pro- 
gram for central Massachusetts, and I 
wish to reiterate my deep appreciation to 
the members of the House Appropria- 
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tions Committee and the Congress for 
their assistance in bringing about such 
gratifying results. 

True, not all of our flood-prevention 
problems have been solved and there re- 
mains much work to be done before the 
central Massachusetts area can be pro- 
vided with some assurance that the 
rains of another hurricane Diane can 
be curbed to prevent a repetition of the 
heavy floods of 1955. 

One particularly troublesome area 
which continues to have my deep atten- 
tion and study is the Three Rivers sec- 
tion of Palmer. The Barre Falls proj- 
ect, by reducing the flood flow of the 
Ware River, will benefit Three Rivers, 
but there is still the need for harnessing 
the Quaboag River, which spread severe 
damage throughout its basin in 1955 as 
its swollen waters raced through the 
Brookfields, the Warrens, and Palmer 
to converge with the Ware and Swift 
Rivers at Three Rivers. 

The Three Rivers area will benefit 
from flood-control appropriations this 
year because $95,000 is being provided 
to complete the $294,000 fiood study of 
the Connecticut Basin started after the 
1955 floods. Tributaries of the Connecti- 
cut River, which include the Chicopee 
River, have been designated for special 
Survey by the Army engineers. 

Last month I requested Brig. Gen, 
Alden K. Sibley, the New England di- 
vision engineer, for a status report on 
Three Rivers. His reply follows: 

In reply to your inquiry of July 2, 1958, 
Tequesting information regarding a Public 
Law 685 project on the Chicopee and Qua- 

Rivers at Three Rivers (Palmer), Mass., 
Studies are currently in progress. 

Our hydraulic studies have thus far estab- 
lished the need for removal of the New Eng- 
land Power Co. dam, the replacement of the 
Bridge Street Highway Bridge, the modifi- 
Cation of the Central Vermont Railroad 
bridge and the Main Street Highway Bridge, 
and the deepening and widening of the 
channel. The cost of the work and its eco- 
Seu justification remains to be deter- 


In the event that a project for Three Rivers 
out to be economically justificd but 
exceeds the Federal cost limitation of 6400. 
000 of Public Law 685, it will be included in 
the Interim Report on the Chicopee River 
for consideration by the Congress, 


i aa report is scheduled for submission this 


In addition, I have received previous 
‘ances from the New England divi- 
Sion engineer's office that further in- 
vestigations in the Quaboag River Basin, 
under the Northeast Flood Study pro- 
fram, will be made with a view to find- 
gone or more dam site locations which 
Will provide sufficient flood reductions to 
Make them feasible of construction. 
The authorized, but unconstructed, 
West Brookfield reservoir, the proposed 
Site for which lies upstream from West 
Brookfield, has been found economically 
unfeasible by the Army enginers. After 
the August 1955 floods, the engineers re- 
Viewed this authorized project and de- 
termined that the West Brookfield proj- 
ect should not be constructed because 
the topographic conditions in the pro- 
bosed reservoir area make it a natural 
flood control reservoir in times of flood 
€ven without an artificial dam across 
the valley, 
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Another area in my district of deep 
concern to me is the Fitchburg-Leo- 
minster area where the Nashua River 
has been a periodic flood problem. This 
area also will benefit from flood survey 
funds made available by this Congress. 

General Sibley recently assured me 
that his office will begin in a few months 
studies ang investigations for the prep- 
aration. of a comprehensive survey re- 
port on flood control for the Merrimack 
River Basin. The Nashua is part of this 
basin and I have urged the Army Engi- 
neers to give full attention to trying to 
alleviate possible flood conditions along 
the Nashua. 

The Blackstone River Basin has been 
given detailed intensive study, still con- 
tinuing, to determine what further proj- 
ects may be necessary and I am confident 
that every feasible measure of additional 
assistance authorized by Federal law will 
be ultimately forthcoming, 

It has been a great privilege indeed 
for me to play a humble part in these 
great undertakings for our people and 
I am proud and thankful to the many 
in and out of public life whose unselfish 


and constructive efforts have made such ~ 


noteworthy progress possible in the short 
span of 3 years. 


The “Right To Work” After Age 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, age dis- 
crimination in hiring confronts millions 
of Americans, and the regrettable fact 
is that discrimination seems to have 
spread insidiously until today citizens of 
only 40 years, and sometimes younger, 
are not hired because they are too old. 

I consider such reasoning on the part 
of the employer or employing firm un- 
founded in the vast majority of cases. 

This is the reason I introduced H. R. 
10455 on February 3, 1958. It is a bill to 
prohibit discrimination because of age 
in the hiring and employment of persons 
by Government contractors. Fourteen 
Members of this House have introduced 
this bill, which is identical to S. 3188, 
introduced by Senator RICHARD NEU- 
EERGER and initially cosponsored by Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse and eight other 
Members of the Senate. 

Identical legislation was introduced in 
the House January 30, 1958, by Repre- 
sentative AL ULLMAN. Similar bills have 
been introduced by Representative 
Reuss (H. R. 10502), Representative 
Bennett of Michigan (H. R. 10594), Rep- 
resentative O'Hara (H. R. 10806), Rep- 
resentative Moore (H. R. 10866), Repre- 
sentative ZABLOCKI (H. R. 10979), 
Representative Price (H. R. 11053), 
Representative Bray (H. R. 1112), Rep- 
resentative COLLIER (H. R. 11114), Rep- 
resentative Gray (H. R. 11420), Repre- 
sentative Bartnec (H. R. 11542), Repre- 
sentative SANTANGELO (H. R. 11637), and 
Representative WHARTON (H. R. 12940). 
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It is my belief that legislation of this 
type can go a long way in curbing age 
discrimination in hiring. The creditable 
work of the Eagles in pointing up such 
legislative need is very commendable. 

Many of my constituents are con- 
cerned about the growing employer ten- 
dency to shelve the older workers. I 
believe it is obvious that their concern is 


ours. 


A good analysis of the problems con- 
fronting the older worker and his em- 
ployer may be found in the editorial Age 
and a Job, by Charles V. Stanton, editor 
of the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review. 
A cogent commentary on the foresight of 
Oregon's Governor, Robert D. Holmes, in 
setting up a State council on aging ap- 
pears in Editor Ralph Stuller’s The Prob- 
lem of Aging from the August 14, 1958, 
Coquille Valley Sentinel. : 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include both 
articles and H. R. 10455. 

The articles and bill follow: 

From the Roseburg News-Review of 
August 14, 1958] 
AGE AND A JOB 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 

Mrs. Anna M. Lynes, 1082 Malheur Ave- 
nue, N. E., Roseburg, writes a letter I believe 
deserves more than ordinary attention, It 
is the type of letter of which I receive many 
copies. 

But, first, let's let Mrs. Lynes tell her 
story: 

Recently when my application for position 
of bookkeeper was made at a well known firm, 
with a retall store in Roseburg, I was ad- 
vised that they do not hire employees over 
50 years of age. 

“For the past 13 years I have been em- 
ployed locally and was advised that my work 
was entirely satisfactory. Since that firm 
closed out its business, I have been looking 
for employment elsewhere and find that 
age is a factor when applying for work. 

“If all business firms follow the attitude 
of the firm mentioned above, what happens 
to the employee past 50 years of age who is 
able and needs to continue work? Too young 
to retire, and too old to work. 

“Perhaps it would be well for firms with 
attitudes like that above to look for their 
patronage from those who are under 50 years 
of age.” 

Mrs. Lynes differs from most writers in 
that she does not spell out the name of the 
firm that rejected her application. Most 
writers are obviously unhappy. They write 
for revenge, They want the newspaper to 
blast the offending business. 


TWO SIDES TO QUESTION 


As I have stated previously, I get many 
letters from people turned down for jobs. 
Many of these people aren't 50 years old. 
Some are only 45 years of age. 

But there is something to be said for the 
employer. 

Many firms have pension and welfare 
funds. If a person more than 45 years of age 
is accepted for work, the firm's payments 
immediately increase. Furthermore, most 
of these pension plans have an enforced re- 
tirement clause at 65 years of age. Thus, the 
firm has only a limited service from the 
older employee. The younger applicant 
offers possibility of working more years and 
of saving dollars for the business. 

In some cases the firm does not yet fave 
pension and welfare But every 
business fears that it will be forced to adopt 
such a policy and that it will be penalized 
for each older person it employs. 

Another factor is the social-security pay- 
ment, beginning at age 65, which limits 4 
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great many people in the number of years 
they will work. 

Altogether, there are many reasons that 
compel the employer to give preference to 
the younger worker, strictly for economic 
reasons, 

” OLDER WORKERS NEEDS HELP 


But what about these older workers? We 
know a considerable number of people from 
45 years on up who want jobs but can’t find 
them. It has been shown time and again 
that the older worker usually is a superior 
employee, is a better producer and spends 
more time on the job, He makes money for 
his employer. But, at the same time, if the 
employer has a welfare and pension fund, 
the older employee costs him money despite 
his superior production. 

I'm sure I don't know the answer. I know 
of men forced out of work at 65 years who 
easily could have maintained their jobs for 
10 or 15 more years. They still are in good 
physical shape. They are in excellent mental 
condition. Their age and experience was of 
great help in the type of work they were 
doing. Yet, they've been turned out to pas- 
ture. The State and the communities are 
losers when these men aren’t permitted to 
do the type of work for which they are best 
fitted. 

Mrs. Lynes offers us a good example of an 

able, well-qualified person having difficulty 
getting a job. I can’t find it in my heart to 
criticize the employer, because I know his 
blem. At the same time I am most sym- 
pathetic with the plight of the worker. 

There are two sides to this question. 
Something should be done, and soon, it 
seems to me, whereby this problem will be 
eliminated. 

[From the Coquille Valley Sentinel of August 
14, 1958 
Tue PROBLEM or AGING 


One of Gov. Robert Holmes’ best acts, 
we think, has been to set up a commission 
to study the problems of the older citizens. 
The group has, so far, been functioning in 
the manner of a fact-finding group and, in 
so doing, has gathered up much valuable in- 
formation which can be used later in its 
work. 

The problem of the later years is one that 
{a growing constantly more serious. During 
the past few weeks we have been confronted 
with nearly a dozen citizens over 55 who have 
been laid off their jobs on the basis of age 
and replaced with younger people. 

We are also told that even 40 and 45 is 
considered too old by some large employers, 

Large manufacturing plants are looking 
askance at the older citizens despite the fact 
that all statistics prove them better workers, 
less accident prone, more apt to be on the 
job every day, and more cooperative, 

Governor Holmes has done much for Ore- 
gon that is not of headline variety appeal. 
One is his attention to the problem of senior 
citizens... He deserves praise for being well 
ahead in the general thinking of this prob- 
lem. Oregon will have answers in the next 
few years when the total number of people 
over 60 has skyrocketed. 


H. R. 10455 


A bill to prohibit discrimination because 
of age in the hiring and employment of 
persons by Government contractors 
Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 

of the act entitled “An act to provide con- 

ditions for the purchase of supplies and the 
making of contracts by the United States, 

and for other purposes", approved June 30, 

1936, as amended (41 U. S. C. 35-45), is 

amended (1) by striking out “and” follow- 

ing the semicolon in subsection (d), (2) by 
striking out the period at the end of sub- 
section (e) and inserting in Leu thereof 

„ and“, and (3) by adding at the end 

thereof a new subsection as follows: 
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„, That the contractor will not Impose 
any requirement or limitation of maximum 
age with respect to the hiring or employ- 
ment of persons, except such requirements 
or limitations, in accordance with regula- 
tion prescribed by the Secretary of Labor, 
relating to specific jobs or types of employ- 
ment as are reasonably designed to protect 
older workers from tasks which they could 
not ordinarily because of their age be ex- 
pected to perform safely or efficiently.” 


Endorsement of Klamath Reservation 
Purchase Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER Mr. President, 
the-Oregonian of Portland is another of 
the Oregon daily newspapers which was 
steadfast in its advocacy of a Klamath 
Reservation purchase bill that would 
be fair to the Indians, and also protec- 
tive of such vital natural resources as 
the great pine forest and the waterfowl 
marsh. 

On its editorial page of August 13, 
1958. the Oregonian published an edi- 
torial entitled “Klamath Bill Repaired,” 
which expresses satisfaction with the 
Sustained-yield provisions restored to 
the measure in Senate-House confer- 
ence committee. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this pertinent editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

KLAMATH BILL REPAIRED 


The Senate-House conference agreement 
on the Klamath Reservation bill restores 
acceptable language for sustained yield re- 
quirements in marketing óf the pine tim- 
ber to be sold to private buyers or bought 
and marketed by the Government through 
the Forest Service. This represents a sub- 
stantial victory for the bipartisan team of 
Eisenhower administration officials of In- 
terlor and Agriculture and Democratic Sen- 
ator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon. 

Uniess another hitch develops on the 
floor of the House or Senate, the bill will 
go on the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
and be assured of passage in its present 
form. If adopted, it will save the Klamath 
Indian forest from a liquidation sale under 
terms of the 1954 act and provide for sus- 
tained yleld in perpetuity, 

The House had seriously weakened the 
bill by eliminating the term “sustained 
yleld" and adding other language. Chair- 
man Hater fought angrily for this version 
in conference. He was finally prevailed 
upon to sign the compromise conference re- 
port signed by the five Senate conferees last 
Thursday, and other House conferees 
quickly followed suit. 

The bill now calls for management of the 
forest “according to sustained yield pro- 
cedures so as to furnish a continuous sup- 
ply of timber.” This language fully satis- 
fies the United States Forest Service and 
Department of Interior. Adoption now 
seems assured and Congress will be relieved 
to have this Oregon legislation off the 
decks. 
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Federal Airport Act 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18,1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before this House (S. 3502) to 
amend the Federal Airport Act seeks to 
extend the time for making grants un- 
der the provisions of such act and is en- 
titled to have the support of this House. 

The bill comes before the House with 
the unanimous support of the commit- 
tee. The subject has had most careful 
study. It represents the combined effort 
not only of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but also all of the 
organizations and representatives of all 
interested parties, including State avia- 
tion officials, mayors of municipalities, 
large and small, Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, the Air Transport Association, nu- 
merous aviation associations, and others, 
It truly represents the combined wisdom 
of all the outstanding aviation experts 
in this country. It likewise has the sup- 
port of James R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The bill seeks to meet a growing and 
ever expanding air transport industry. 
The original act was enacted in 1946 to 
assist local communities in the develop- 
ment of a national system of public air- 
ports adequate to meet the needs of civil 
aviation, During the years that have 
intervened airport assistance programs 
have had ups and downs. As a result a 
study was made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
in 1953. It recommended a continuation 
of the Federal program. 

The granting of adequate appropria- 
tion has been most unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause of this the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce took 
the matter in hand and in 1955 approved 
amendments to the act. These amend- 
ments were approved by the Congress 
and the President. During the interven- 
ing years to 1958, because of the amend- 
ments, more regular and satisfactory ap- 
propriations have been provided, at the 
rate of $63 million for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, Authority under 
this legislation expires this fiscal year. 
It is because of this fact and the proven 
inadequacy of the existing limit of 
appropriations at $63 million per year to 
meet the demands of the present air 
transport system, and particularly be- 
cause of the coming into use of jets that 
the Committee has reported the bill now 
before us and asks for its approval, The 
present bill raises the amount of yearly 
appropriations to $100 million per year 
for the next 5 years. This will be an 
appropriated program for expansion of 
our airport system to be adopted. 

The extent to which air commerce 18 
expanding is astonishing, In 1946, our 
domestic airlines carried over 12 million 
passengers nearly 6 billion miles. Last 
year they carried 44 million passengers 
more than 26 billion miles. Aircraft 
operations, excluding local training 
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flights, jumped from 4 million to some- 
thing over 16 million during this same 
Period. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
. forecasts that by 1960 this traffic will 
increase to 66 miillion passengers and 
35 billion passenger-miles; by 1965 to 93 
million passengers and 49 billion pas- 
Senger-miles; by 1970, to 118 million pas- 
Sengers and 60 billion passenger miles. 

Air cargo has also shown an impres- 
sive increase over the years. Since 1946 
this traffic has increased more than four- 
fold and in 1957 totaled 583 million ton- 
miles. The CAA forecasts that by 1960 
air-cargo traffic will increase to approxi- 
mately 600 million ton-miles and by 1970 
to 1.6 billion ton-miles. 

The CAA reports that today the gen- 
eral aviation fleet exceeds 65,000 active 
aircraft and predicts that by 1960 this 
General aviation fleet will increase to 
almost 70,000 active aircraft, by 1965 to 
89,000 aircraft and by 1970 to 107,000 
aircraft which will fly 18.1 million hours 
annually, That can only mean increased 
aircraft movements both in the air and 
on the ground. Such movements—ar- 
rivals and departures—the CAA reports 
totaled 16 million in 1957 and is expected 
to increase to 22 million in 1960, 30 mil- 
lion in 1965 and 35 million in 1970. 

Figures such as I have given from 
CAA reports are staggering, It seems 
fantastic that an industry of this mag- 
nitude could have grown from the hum- 
ble beginning of the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. But there it is and 
it demands all the consideration that can 
be given to it. 

Thus it can be readily seen and ap- 
Preclated that proper governmental 
Planning for the needs of air transpor- 
tation cannot be neglected. The cost 
Is great, It cannot be carried entirely 

local communities. It needs the help 

of the Federal Government. The expan- 
Sion and improvement of our national 
airway system is not only necessary for 
© proper use of our commercial planes 
ut also a necessity—an extreme neces- 
Sity—as a part of our national-defense 
System for the use of our military planes, 
th in times of peace and in war emer- 
gency. This bill is a recognition of the 
need and an effort to meet the need in 
a Manner that will provide adequate air- 
Port facilities for the present and meet 
the needs of the future as they develop. 

The bill is entitled to have the sup- 
Dort of the Congress, I am certain it 
Will have the approval of the President. 


t is a good bill and should be enacted 
into law, 


United States Policy in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor» editorials 
entitled “His Finest Hour” and “America 
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Doesn't Surrender,” published in the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of August 14, 
1958. The editorials commend President 
Eisenhower upon his position before the 
United Nations, and also upon the posi- 
tion which he stated so emphatically 
concerning our policy in the Middle East. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

His Finest Hour 

Nothing could be clearer than America's 
position on peace, security, and progress in 
the Middle East, as President Eisenhower yes- 
terday defined it.. And if the U. N. does not 
move to implement it in full consciousness of 
duty and opportunity it will be defaulting on 
an obligation which no member land of 
conscience can deny. 

Only the blind could fall to see the line 
sharply drawn between this presentation of 
fact and principle—assertive of security 
guaranties for the small nations—and the 
wild mouthings of Gromyko to the effect that 
this constitutes aggression. That Mr. Eisen- 
hower in paragraph after paragraph scored a 
direct hit is evidence from the source of the 
yelps. 

As he said, "If it is made an international 
crime to help a small nation maintain its in- 
dependence, then indeed the possibilities of 
conquest are unlimited. We will have nulli- 
fied the provisions of our (U. N.) Charter 
which recognizes the inherent right of col- 
lective self-defense. We will have let loose 
forces that could generate great disasters. 
The United Nations has, of course, a pri- 
mary responsibility to maintain not only 
international peace, but also security.” 

To that fact, bearing directly on the call 
to this assembly, the President's message was 
addressed. Along with it the corollary prin- 
ciple of self-determination by the peoples— 
in this case the Arab Nations—whose survival 
as independent, national entities, is at stake. 

That is not a revised position of the United 
States, A common principle has guided this 
policy; notably, that “aggression, direct or 
indirect, must be checked before it gathered 
sufficient momentum to destroy us all— 
aggressor and defender alike.” 

In redefining this concept, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive minced no words. “I would be less 
than candid,” he said, “if I did not tell you 
that the United States reserves, within the 
spirit of the charter, the right to answer 
the legitimate appeal of any nation—particu- 
larly small nations.“ 

That occurred in the case of Lebanon, 
immediately at hand. Simultaneously, how- 
ever, the United States appealed to the U. N. 
to assume the patrol task for which these 
troops were sent, That was blocked by a 
Soviet veto. 

The Arab countries assuredly know Amer- 
ica's concern for the sovereignty for which 
they are striving—the consideration, that ts, 
for legitimate undertakings to that end, and 
the respect for aspirations that do them 
credit. No leader among them, or alliance 
of leaders, could have read into this message 
a sinister design. On the contrary, it was a 
declaration of concern for their freedom, and 
with that a formula for joint action to help 
build, under their auspices, an economic 
structure meeting their primary human 
needs, 

Again it is pertinent to quote the Presi- 
dent: “A true Arnb renaissance can only 
develop in a healthy human setting. Mate- 
rial progress should not be an overriding 
objective in itself; but it is an important 
condition for achieving higher human, cul- 
tural and spiritual objectives.” 

That is adequate answer to the Soviet alle- 
gation that along the Communist road lies 
progress from want and misery. It is the 
assurance of deeds, along with words. For 
Mr. Eisenhower not only introduced it as a 
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topici he presented the means to that end. 

A peace program indeed; a framework of 
policy and-action by which both clouds and 
tension could be lifted from an apprehensive 
world in the knowledge that mankind col- 
lectively was striving to banish the condi- 
tions that make for war. When deyelop- 
ment and human progress are the objectives, 
and strength exists to combat mutually the 
inroads of conspiratorial assault, it would 
be a gain for the very purpose for which the 
U.N. exists. 

There are six major elements in the pro- 
gram yesterday laid down: (1) United Na- 
tlons concern for Lebanon; (2) United 
Nations measures to preserve peace in Jor- 
dan; (3) an end to the fomenting from 
without of civil strife; (4) a United Nations 
Peace Force; (5) a regional economic devel- 
opment plan to assist and accelerate im- 
provement in the living standards of the 
Arab peoples; (6) steps to avoid a new arms 
race spiral in the area. j 

They are points belonging together—to be 
considered as a whole, understanding that 
as a U. N. responsibility one objective cannot 
wholly succeed without the other. 

It needs to be stated again and again, that 
this world of individual nations is not going 
to be controlled by any one power or group 
of powers. It is not going to be committed 
to any one ideology. We must be, by the 
very nature of the case, a world community 
of sovereign powers, and of open societies. 

That solemn note concluded the Presi- 
dent's speech: We must then seek with new 
vigor, new initiative, the path to a peace 
based on the effective control of armaments, 
on economic advancements and on the free- 
dom of all peoples to be ruled by govern- 
ments of their choice. Only thus can we 
exercise the full capacity God has given us 
to enrich the lives of the individual human 
beings who are our ultimate concern, our 
responsibility, and our strength.” 

The President excelled himself in what 
probably was the greatest speech of his 
career. The depth of his convictions, the 
breadth of his appeal to conscience, realism 
and courage, the vigor of his presentation— 
no wonder he stands as the personal symbol 
of his nation and the figure of leadership in 
the free world. 

It was his finest hour. 


AMERICA DOESN'T SURRENDER 


Of the planting of rumors and the mo- 
ronic speculation of defeatist theorizers, 
apparently there is no end. But President 
Eisenhower has moved swiftly to check and 
demolish, a-borning, one that could only 
have hatched in the incubator of idiocy. It 
is the report that officials are studying the 
possibility of surrender by the United States 
in a nuclear war. 

Granting that such is purely academic, it 
would violate every premise of fact and con- 
science on which principle, courage, and 
conviction rest. It angers not only the 
President, but every American who has 
fought for liberty. 

The Chief Executive did not stand before 
the world yesterday as an exponent of ap- 
peasement, or as one thinking in terms of 
compromise with the forces of murderous 
destruction. Neither he nor his Nation has 
subscribed to any surrender theory, and does 
not now. Nor does defeatism, even as sa 
theory. figure in the contemplation of any 
task ahead—even if the time should ever 
come that as the defender of human liberty 
America stands alone. 

It is not surprising that the very mention 
of such defeatist speculation, however theo- 
retical, incensed the President to the bolling 
point. The overwhelming majority of 170 
million Americans share his anger. Anyone 
giving credence to this poison of heart and 
spirit, calculated to beget premonitions and 
doubt, is a candidate for the booby hatch 
and overripe for it, 
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Comments by State Corporation 
Commission of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein certain com- 
ments by the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas: * 

COMMENTS BY STATE CORPORATION 
COMMISSION OF KANSAS 


(United States of America, Federal Power 
Commission—In the matter of notice of 
proposed rulemaking re nonacceptability 
of rate filings based upon State prescribed 
minimum prices; Docket No. R-168) 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The concern of the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Kansas with rulemaking of the 
Federal Power Commission in relation to rate 
filings reflecting the influence of State 
minimum price orders is necessarily different 
from that of the individ concerns of pro- 
ducers, transmission com es, distributors, 
or ultimate consumers, This presentation is 
confined to comments and suggestions di- 
rectly affecting the statutory duties of the 
Kansas Corporation Commission, as a pub- 
lic regulatory body, in relation to the Kan- 
sas Hugoton Field. 

It is important to remember at the out- 
set that the Kansas commission, in making 
the State minimum price order in question, 
was not acting in its ratemaking capacity 
under the Kansas utility statute, but was 
acting solely in its capacity as a conserva- 
tion body regulating the production and con- 
servation of natural gas. 

In 1945, the Kansas Legislature enacted 
the act relating to the production and con- 


servation of natural gas which placed upon 


the Kansas Corporation Commission the duty 
of protecting the correlative rights land- 
owners, producers, and gas purchasers and 
the further duty of conserving gas and pre- 
venting waste for the protection of con- 
sumers and the public generally. 

The statute prohibits the production of 
natural gas in such manner and under con- 
ditions and for such purposes as to consti- 
tute waste, and defines waste as including 
economic and underground, as well as physi- 
cal, waste. Economic waste, enjoined by 
the statute, includes the inefficient use of 
gas. 

The statute, in protecting -correlative 
rights, requires regulation which will pre- 
vent the inequitable or unfair taking of gas 
from a cOmmon reservoir and which will 
prevent unreasonable discrimination in fa- 
vor of or against any producer therein. It 
also requires the prevention of current or 
ultimate disproportionate production. 

The statute requires the Eansas commis- 
sion to promulgate such rules or regulations 
as it may find necessary to carry out the 
spirit and purpose of the statute. 

The Kansas Corporation Commission, for 
the purpose of conserving gas, preventing 
waste and protecting correlative rights is- 
sued the 1l-cent order. No one that we 
know of seriously contends that the order 
was not effective for that purpose. How- 
ever, we recognize that we no longer have 
the power to use minimum price as a con- 
servation tool affecting interstate gas. On 
the other hand, we feel that conservation 
gains actually made under the order should 
not be lost if it is legally possible to retain 
them. Promulgation by the Federal Power 
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Commission of its general order which we 
recommend herein is, we think, desirable as 
a matter of policy and promotes the na- 
tional interest as well as that of the State. 
It will aid consumers to as great an extent 
as it will producers and royalty owners. 

In making these comments, we will first 
suggest a form of general order. We will 
then outline the facts showing how such 
an order can aid the Kansas commission in 
discharging its statutory obligations which 
it is no longer able to discharge unaided. 
We will at the same time attempt to explain 
why such an order is in the national in- 
terest, as well as in the interest of the 
State. The final portion of our comments 
will show that it is legally possible for the 
Federal Power Commission to issue such an 
order and that, Indeed, a position sub- 
stantially inconsistent with the proposed 
general order would have no support in the 
law. 

RECOMMENDED GENERAL ORDER 

In response to the invitation of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Kansas Corpora- 
tion Commission respectfully urges the adop- 
tion by the Federal Commission of a general 
order in substance as follows: 

“Since the Supreme Court has held, in 
effect, that States can no longer fix a mini- 
mum price at the wellhead to be charged for, 
or attributed to natural gas where such gas 
is sold in interstate commerce for resale, the 
Commission will hereafter reject any tender 
for filing pursuant to section 4 of the Natu- 
ral Gas Act which would attempt to change 
the rate under any rate schedule, for the sale 
of natural gas in interstate commerce for re- 
sale, to the extent that such tender is based 
upon a State-prescribed or attributed mini- 
mum price. Rates described in rate sched- 
ules filed by independent producers based 
upon prices being paid on June 7, 1954, are 
valid rates, to continue in force and effect 
until changed under the provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act, without regard to whether 
such prices being paid were or were not the 
result, in whole or in part, of State mini- 
mum price orders subsequently determined 
to be invalid.“ 

CONDITIONS IN KANSAS HUGOTON FIELD EXIST- 

ING IN 1948 WHICH FIRST MADE MINIMUM 

PRICE REGULATION NECESSARY 


The situation in the Kansas Hugoton Field 
in 1948 is described in the record made be- 
fore the Kansas commission (conservation 
division) in connection with the Kansas 11- 
cent minimum price order. In our summar- 
ization, we shall refer to pages of the official 
transcript of the record in Cities Service Gas 
Co. v. State Corporation Commission, No. 85,/ 
October term, 1957, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. This will enable the Fed- 
eral Power Comission readily to refer to the 
detailed evidence supporting this summary. 

The Kansas Hugoton Field is a common 
and Interconnected deposit of natural gas 
located some 2.400 feet below the surface of 
the land. The character of natural gas is 
such that it can be transported only through 
pipelines constructed at such expense that 
it is economically feasible to construct only 
a very limited number of lines to the common 
source of supply, This factor operating in 
Kansas Hugoton resulted in a monopoly 
without competition between the purchasing 
pipelines. As an essential part of the opera- 
tion of this pipeline monopoly, the pipeline 
companies refused to transport gas other 
than that which they themselves produced. 
Wells drilled by independent producers re- 
mained unconnected for years, while the gas 
underlying their leased lands was drained by 
the pipeline companies, Destructive compe- 
tition resulted from the inability of pro- 
ducers to secure a market while their own 
supply was being drained by others. Gas 
became a distress commodity. It was treated 
as & commodity of little value without regard 
to the value which would have been attrib- 
uted to it in a free, open, competitive market. 
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The monopolistic practices and distress con- 
ditions became perpetuated through life-of- 
production dedication requirements of the 
pipeline monopolies. Physical and economic 
waste took place in the form of blowing gas, 
rapid depletion, avoldable leakage in pipe- 
line and wellheads, the use of inefficient 
burners and appliances and inferior uses, 
such as manufacture of carbon black, to the 
eventual deprivation of domestic users. Ex- 
ploration in marginal and peripheral acreage 
was curtailed. Full depletion and exhaustion 
of wells was unlikely, and premature aban- 
donment was probable. There was no such 
thing as market value for gas because of 
lack of competition among pipeline pur- 
chasers. 

As summarized by the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, “There was really no open market 
for |gas|—the producers had to accept what 
the pipeline companies would offer to pay. 

Faced with this situation, the Kansas Com- 
mission, in 1949, entered an order preventing 
the taking of gas from the producing struc- 
tures or formations of the fleld without at- 
tributing thereto a wellhead value of at 
least 8 cents (16.4 pounds per square inch 
atmosphere). This order was upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas against direct at- 
tack by three transmission companies, in- 
cluding attack on the ground that the order 
violated the provisions of the Natural Gas 
Act. 


CONDITIONS IN THE KANSAS HUGOTON FIELD IN 
1952 AND 1953 WHICH LED TO THE KANSAS 
11-CENT MINIMUM PRICE ORDER 


The 1949 order resulted in substantial con- 
servation and prevention of waste. Marked 
development occurred in marginal or perip- 
heral acreage, with a promise of much greater 
ultimate recovery from the underground res- 
ervoir. Increased development reduced 
drainage, and this afforded greater protec- 
tion of correlative rights. An immediate 
reduction occurred in low grade uses and the 
number of low-grade carbon-black plants 
was greatly reduced, Care began to be taken 
in completing wells so as to diminish the loss 
of large quantities of gas allowed to be blown 
into the atmosphere, Greater care was taken 
to prevent leakage in pipes, Curtailment of 
the use of gas for dump gas purposes in low- 
grade industrial furnaces resulted, More gas 
was available for domestic and other higher 
uses. 

By 1952, it was apparent that independent 
producers were still, to a large extent, cap- 
tive suppliers of gas. The value of gas, how- 
ever measured, was well over the 8-cent min- 
imum. Various yardsticks were at hand to 
determine what the gas would have sold 
for in a competitive market, These included 


studies of the comparative source costs of @ 


various fuels on an equivalent energy basis, 
studies of the commodity value of the gas 
at the wellhead based on equal cost for com- 
petitive fuels, studies of wellhead prices In 
other comparable areas, and studies of recent 
contracts in Kansas Hugoton more nearly 
reflecting competitive conditions. 

It was found that one pipeline company. 
for example, purchased gas In Texas at more 
than 20 cents per thousand cublo feet and 
transported it right through the Kansas Hu- 
goton area, where it was commingled with 
8-cent Hugoton gas for delivery to a com- 
mon market. 

The evidence showed that the 8-cent mini- 
mum was not high enough to assure full 
development of proven acreage, exploration 
and development of marginal acreage or deep 
horizons, and full depletion of the reservoir. 
In addition, domestic and other users of 
Hugoton gas for superior purposes were be- 
ing deprived of it by reason of its continued 
use as dump gas and for other Inferior pur- 
poses, 

The importance of conservation of natural 
gas to the Nation was demonstrated by evi- 
dence which showed that the known re- 
serves of this premium fuel are only two- 
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tenths of 1 percent of the total reserves of all 
forms of fuel, but that we are using up our 
gas energy resources at à rate 100 times faster 
than our coal resources. Natural gas can 
only be regarded as a flush production fuel 
which cannot be expected to hold up to de- 
mand. Yet, while gas supplies over 20 per- 
cent of our total energy production, it sup- 
Plies only 5 percent of the total source cost. 
Higher source costs now in the Hugoton field 
will preserve the gas for domestic and other 
efficient uses and will also result in a lower 
price to consumers in the future. 

Before entering the li-cent order, the 
Kansas commission had before it volumi- 
nous testimony regarding the characteristics 
of natural gas, Its constituent elements, its 
importance and nature as an irreplaceable 
resource, its highest and best uses, the neces- 
sity for its conservation, the relationship be- 
tween price and conservation. (including 
greater ultimate recovery, development of 
marginal acreage, full utilization of reser- 
voir, ete.), and price and efiecient use. It 
also had before it extensive evidence that 
such a minimum price or value attribution 
order was necessary to protect the ultimate 
interests of consumers—particularly the 
housewife using gas at the domestic burner 
tip. 

HISTORY OF KANSAS 11-CENT ORDER AND AC- 

TION OF PIPELINE COMPANIES WITI RESPECT 

THERETO 


In December 1953 the Kansas Commission 
entered its order, effective January 1, 1954, 
prohibiting the withdrawal of natural gas 
from the common source of supply unless as 
a condition precedent thereto a minimum 
price or value of not less than 11 cents per 
thousand cubic feet (14.65 pounds per square 
inch atmosphere) be attributed thereto. Of 
the several gas purchasers from the field, 
only Cities Service Gas Co. and Kansas- 
Nebraska Natural Gas Co. filed petitions for 
review. Kansas-Nebraska subsequently dis- 
missed its petition for review. The petition 
for review filed by Cities Service eventually 
resulted in the invalidation of the Kansas 
order by the Supreme Court of the United 
States as applied to purchases by Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co. from independent producers 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission (Cities Service Gas Co. 
v. State Corporation Commission o/ Kansas 
(355 U. S. 391) ). 

The Federal Power Commission records 
Will reveal that, pending the petition for re- 
view filed by Cities Service, every purchaser 


of gas from the Kansas Hugoton Field relied _ 


upon the validity of the Kansas order as the 
basis for rate increases. Northern Natural 
Gas Co, Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., 
and Kansas-Colorado Utilities, Inc., also re- 
Hed upon the validity of the order in sup- 
port of applications for Increased intrastate 
rates subject to the utility jurisdiction of 
the Kansas Corporation Commission. In ad- 
dition, every gas purchaser from the Kansas 
Hugoton Field complied with the Kansas 
order from January 1, 1954, its effective date, 
until January 20, 1958, when the order was 
held Invalid by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 

Following the decision of the Supreme 
Court, all gas purchnsera except Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Co. and Northern Natural 
Gas Co. reduced payments for gas to the 
Various gas contract prices in the instances 
where the contracts provided for payment at 
less than 11 cents. Cities Service Gas Co. 
and Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co, also 
demanded refunds of the difference between 
the 11-cent minimum and the lesser contract 
price for the period from January 1, 1954, to 
December 31. 1957. All other gas purchasers 
notified producers and Iandowners that they 
reserved the right to demand and recover the 
difference between the minimum price and 
the prior contract price for the same period. 
In late March or early April of 1958, based 
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upon the position taken by the staff of the 
Federal Power Commission in Cities Service 
Gas Co. v. Federal Power Commission (10 
Cir, No, 5666), Panhandle Eastern and 
Northern Natural also reduced their pay- 
ments to the various contract prices. 

The reduced payments are as low as 3.52 
cents (4 cents at 16.4 pounds per square inen 
atmosphere), There is a marked variation 
between purchasers in the number of con- 
tracts below the 1ll-cent level and in the 
amounts by which they fall below that level. 
In the case of Colorado-Interstate, a com- 
parative newcomer to the field, few contracts 
are below 9.79 (11 cents at 164 pounds per 
Square inch atmosphere). In the case of 
Panhandle Eastern, Kansns-Nebraska and 
Northern Natural many contracts are below 
5 cents and some below 4 cents, In the case 
of Citles Service Gas Co. many contracts are 
at 5.34 cents (6 cents at 164 pounds per 
square inch atmosphere), but the predomi- 
nance of the quantity of gas purchased from 
Pan-American at 7.48 (84 cents at 164 
pounds per square inch atmosphere) would 
result in a weighted average of perhaps 6.9 
cents for all contracts below the Il-cent 
level. The percentage of jurisdictional sales 
ranges from about 45.5 percent in the case 
of Kansas-Nebraska to about 88 percent in 
the case of Panhandle Eastern. 

All interstate pipelines are still paying 
Toyalties upon their own production at 11 
cents. All pipeline companies who have pro- 
duction of their own also have wells in which 
other producers have interests, usually as the 
result of unitization into 640-acre drilling 
units. In some instances 4 pipeline com- 
pany owns a one-fourth interest in a drilling 
unit and three other producers each own an 
interest and each has a different contract 
price. In such instances 4 
royalty prices are being paid for gas from 
the same well and 3 separate producer 
prices, In some instances there is a varia- 
tion from 3.52 cents to 11 cents in royalty 
payments for gas produced from the same 
well. The Kansas Commission knows of 447 
producers in the field and estimates the total 
at more than 600. 

The Kansas commission has received many 
complaints from landowners and small pro- 
ducers that the commission is not discharg- 
ing its duty of protecting correlative rights 
under these circumstances. The Kansas 
commission has had no difficulty explaining 
the paramount jurisdiction of the Federal 
Power Commission and the invalidity of 
the Kansas order. The Kansas commission 
has had a great deal of difficulty explaining, 
and no success whatever In convincing, land- 
owners and small producers that any ra- 
tional regulation by whatever regulatory 
body could result in a variety of different 
prices for gas produced from the same well. 
The commission has had difficulty in ex- 
plaining to the satisfaction of farmers and 
small producers the reason why gas destined 
for interstate commerce is in almost every 
instance sold below the price being paid for 
gas destined exclusively for sale in intra- 
state commerce, The wellhead price on gas 
produced from 152 wells owned by Hugoton 
Production Co, and sold to Kansas Power & 
Light Co. wns 15 cents in the latter part of 
1954 and for 1955. (See Matzen v. Hugoton 
Production Co. (182 Kan. 456, — P. 24 —.)) 
The price being paid under this arms-length 
contract for intrastate consumption is now 
15.55 cents par thousand cubic feet, more 
than four times some of the prices being paid 
(3,52, 14.65 pounds per square inch atmos- 
phere.) y 
INTEREST OF KANSAS COMMISSION IN MAINTE- 

NANCE OF RATES OF NOT LESS THAN 11 CENTS 

PER THOUSAND CUBIC FEET 


It was the conclusion of the commission 
in the promulgation of the Ii-cent order 
that as of December 2, 1953, the date of the 
order, waste could not be prevented and cor- 


separate 
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relative rights could not be protected with- 
out a minimum wellhead price of 11 cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Only two pur- 
chasers sought review of that determina- 
tion and of these two, Kansas-Nebraska dis- 
missed its entire review proceeding and 
Cities Service withdrew its contention that 
the II-cent order was not necessary in the 
interest of conservation, prevention of waste, 
and protection of correlative rights. 

The Kansas commission knows of no pres- 
ent dissent from its conclusion that a well- 
head price of less than 11 cents for gas from 
the Kansas Hugoton field would result in 
waste, and that a uniform minimum price 
at that level is necessary for the protection 
of correlative rights. The Kansas commis- 
sion is concerned about the inequities re- 
sulting from variations of prices from less 
than 4 cents to more than 15 cents for iden- 
tical gas. Had there been bargaining in a 
free market these price differentials would 
not be present. 

The wide variations in prices tend to create 
distrust of all regulatory authority and make 
much more difficult the task of every regu- 
latory body, State or Federal, which comes 
in contact with Hugoton field producers or 
landowners, 

The relationship between price or realized 
value and conservation is now well recog- 
nized. Waste results when the source cost of 
gas is so low that maximum recovery is im- 
possible. Economic waste also results when 
the source cost of gas is so low that rela- 
tively less of this premium fuel goes to those 
uses in which {t has a special advantage, 
such as the domestic burner tip and highly 
efficient industrial application, and relatively 
more can be used in inefficient industrial 
furnaces and other applications that could 
be served just as well by other much more 
abundant fuels. Source cost is an auto- 
matic regulator of use and price is a recog- 
nized tool to improve the pattern of use. 

It should be borne in mind that by reason 
of its history of monopolistic exploitation, 
the problems of the Hugoton field are unique. 
The Kansas Corporation Commission at a 
recent date exercised jurisdiction over 20 
other nondepleted gas fields. There are still 
other gas fields in Kansas with respect’ to 
which the Commission has not yet exercised 
authority. Only in the Hugoton feld has re- 
quirement of minimum value attribution 
been found necessary to prevent waste and 
protect correlative rights. The Hugoton 
field is recognized as differing from any 
other gas field in the State in this regard. 

An examination of independent producer 
filings will reveal that in other fields in the 


same general area there is an element of 


bargaining power in producers which pre- 
vents gas from becoming a distress com- 
modity. Thus, for example, there are on 
file with the Federal Power Commission 
tariffs In the McKinney field In Kansas at 
initial prices of 12.5 to 15 cents, and in the 
Adams Ranch field and other Meade County 
fields at initial prices of 15 and 16 cents. 
Almost all of the recent filings in the Green- 
wood, Taloga, and Sparks fields, within a 
stone’s throw of Kansas Hugoton. are at 
an initial price of 15 cents, while those in 
the Richfield feld in the same county as 
portions of the Kansas Hugoton, start as 
high as 16 cents. 

These are only examples. The Federal 
Power Commission records will reveal that 
recent filings for Oklahoma and Texas 
Hugoton for the purchase of identical gas 
are at prices as high as 16 cents and that 
similar prices prevail in the nearby areas 
of those neighboring States. These com- 
parative figures demonstrate that Kansas 
Hugoton prices are still influenced by the 
monopolistic hisory of the field and bear no 
reasonable relationship to the value of gas 
in Kansas Hugoton. The ll-cent minimum 
is well under the prevailing prices in the 
area, 
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There has been a steady decline In the 
average well allowable in the Kansas Hugs- 
ton field for a long period of time For ex- 
ample, in 1945 the average well allowable 
was 219,819 thousand cubic feet per year. 
In 1957, the average well allowable was only 
110,862 thousand cubic feet or approxi- 
mately one-half. of what it was in 1945. 
Under the old long-term fixed-price con- 
tracts imposed by the ‘pipeline companies, 
the inceme to an independent producer 
on an average well has thus declined 49.6 
percent. To put it another way, the price 
today would have to be doubled in order 
for the independent producer to obtain the 
samo earnings from the average well. There 
is attached in the margin a note which has 
been complied from the official proration 
orders and reports issued by the Kansas. 
Commisson, which sets out the relevant 
figurcs. 

Assuming a price In 1945 of 5.5 cents under 
the old contracts, the price in 1957 would 
have to be 198.2 percent higher, or 10.9 
cents, in order for the producer to maintain 
the same gross dollar income as he received 
in 1945. 

At the same time that the well allowables 
have decreased, the purchasing power of the 
dollar has declined 36 percent during the 
period 1945 to 1957. An additional 3.9 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, over and above the 
10.9-cent figure, or a total of 14.8 cents per 
thousand cubic feet at the wellhead would 
be necessary to maintain the same real in- 
come on the wells in 1957. 

A rough.computation demonstrates an- 
other problem. There are now 539 wells 
connected to the lines of interstate pipeline 
companies in the Kansas Hugoton Field 
with deliverabilities of less than 500 thou- 
sand cubic feet per day. These wells now 
constitute 14.75 percent of all of the wells 
connected to these lines. The average de- 
Uverability for this group of wells ia 304 
thousand cubic feet, During the past 5 
years, the yearly allowables have been ap- 


proximately 80 times the daily deliverability. | 


With respect this group of wells. therefore, 
the average yearly allowable has been 24,320 
thousand cubic feet. Assuming the perpet- 
uation of a 3.52-cent price, the gross income 
from such an average well would be $856.06. 
The direct costs on the well include a pay- 
ment of ‘one-eighth royalty to the land- 
owner, or $107. The operating expenses run 
about $50 per month, or about $600 per year. 
Ad valorem taxes average about $50 per 
year. This makes a total direct cost of 
$757.01 and an operating profit of $99.05. 
The operators of many of such wells are re- 
quired overriding royalties, which still fur- 
ther diminishes the profit. The above com- 
putation does not include any reserves for 
work-over such as acid retreatment or frac- 
turing, repairs to leaking casing, redrilling 
of wells, etc., to which we will refer a little 
later. i 

Assuming a fixed contract price of 6 cents, 
the gross income would be $1,459.20, and the 
farmer's royalty would be $182.30. Assum- 
ing no increase in ad valorem taxes and us- 
ing the same operating expense figure, the 
total expenses become $832 per year and the 
operating profit, without regard to overrides 
or reserves, la $627.20. 

Assuming a price of 11 cents, the gross 
income is 62,675 per year, the one-eighth 
royalty is $334, and the total direct costs are 
$984 per year. The operating profit is 
$1.691 per year. 

The significance of these computations Is 
readily apparent, In the frst place, gas 
wells in the Hugoton-fleld are subject to 
corrosion. The Kansas Hugoton field is a 
gas field with an abnormally low pressure. 
The original pressures in the field were 
only 435 pounds per square inch, and the 
average pressures in Kansas has now de- 
c‘ined to 350 paunaa per square inch. Where 
the rate of depletion is so low as in the 


z 
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Hugoton field, wells must be-redrilled to de- 
plete the reservoir. 

The Kansas Commission has heard expert 
testimony that the average life of wells with 
leaks in the field is somewhere between 10% 
and 25 years. As wells get older the tnei- 
dence of casing failure rises on à sharp ex- 
ponential curve, rather than in a straight 
line. As there were 340 wells in the field 
in 1944, many wells have already reached 
the critical age for fallure, and a few have 
had to be redrilled already. At the present 
rates of withdrawal, the field is producing 
at a rate which will exhaust the reservoir 
in 35 to 40 years: It has also been estl- 
mated in engineering testimony before the 
commission that 70 percent to 80 percent of 
the wells will suffer casing corrosion after 
they have produced 20 to 25 years. This 
means that almost all of the wells will need 
to be redrilled or reworked in the future if 
full exhaustion of. the reservoir is to be ac- 
complished, As the field nears- depletion 
and pressures decline, it becomes economi- 
cally less and less feasible at present prices, 
to rework the well or drill new wells. 

The actual cost of drilling and satisfac- 
torily equipping a new well into the Hougo- 
ton pay at the present time ranges from 
$21,000 to $50,000. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars is a conseryative average cost. Fre- 
quently, it is cheaper in the long run to 
drill new wells rather than repair old wells, 
even when repair is technically possible. 
The cost of reworking a recent well was 
$16.600. 

It is apparent from the above, that gas 
wells cannot be drilled and equipped today 
at gas sale prices prevailing in 1945. It 
would take 125 years for an independent 
producer owning a well with average deliv- 
erabllity, in the group of 539 interstate wells 
mentioned above, to recover back his money 
under an old 3,.52-cent contract. Consider- 
ing interest, he would never, of course, re- 
cover even his bare investment. Under an 
old 6-cent contract, it would take 41 years 
to recover the bare investment without in- 
terest. Even assuming an 11-cent price, it 
will teke over 15 years to recover the bare 
investment, without interest, — 

The impact of necessary redrilling and re- 
working of wells will increase rapidly as 
the much larger number of wells drilled 
within the past 15 years become corroded 
or otherwise disabled with the passage of 
time. Under these circumstances, it is ap- 
parent that low contract prices will require 
abandonment of leases under which there 
will remain considerable gas reserves. If the 
Iands are not further developed, the result 
will be waste of gas by failure fully to de- 
velop the reservoir. If the lands are further 
developed, a new leasing program will need 
to be instituted and new leases will be made 
to new producers with necessarily higher 
initial rate filings. In either event, the re- 
sult will be detrimental to the ultimate con- 
sumer. If the gas is not recovered, it will 
not be at the burner tip to use. Assuming 
that there will be reserves elsewhere to re- 
place the supply, it is certain that it will 
be more expensive. If new production is 
obtained under new leases, that production 
will certainly be dedicated in the future 
at much higher, but still reasonable, prices. 

Still another consideration is involved. 
Parts of the Hugoton field are underlaid by 
deeper gas reserves, which are for the most 
part undeveloped. In many, If not most 
instances, dedications to particular pipelines 
include these which are lower strata, found 
at about 5,500 feet. The Kansas Commission 
believes that these old contracts which dedi- 
cate all gus underlying Hugoton acreage at 
low-contract prices have greatly retarded the 
development of the deep gas reserves. The 
wells to the deeper horizons are much more 
expensive, costing $80,000 to $85,000 to drill 
and equip. In such cases, a producer can 
much more profitably explore in new fleids 
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where higher Initial rate filings will be ap- 
proved or where gas can be sold in an unregu- 
lated market than to Incur the increased cost 
of deeper production for sale at the low 
prices provided in the old contracts. Again, 
the effect is either loss of reserves by curtall- 
ment of deep exploration or new leases to new 
producers, who, freed from the low-contract 
provisions of their predecessors, would be 
entitled to higher initial rates, even If the 
gas is committed to the interstate market. 
Again, either eventuality works to the detri- 
ment of the consumer. 

As we have shown, the evidence before the 
commission in its 11-cent proceeding showed 
that the 11-¢ent minimum was necessary to 
mike possible the drilling out of wells along 
the edges and margins of the Hugoton field. 
Failure to drill these wells out will not only 
leave unrecovered some gas otherwise avall- 
able, but will also result in considerable 
drainage to presently producing areas and 
thus violate the correlative rights of the 
owners of this edge acreage. Drilling in new 
gas flelds where higher rate filings could be 
made will be both safer and more profitable 
than incurring the risk of drilling 
Hugoton wells on acreage already dedicated 
at low prices, with resultant waste by failure 
fully to deplete the reservoir. 

Another consideration also revealed in the 
testimony, but even more important as time 
goes by, is that of abandonment. ) As the 
field pressures become lower, it will’ be nec- 
essary to apply a ygcuum or suction to the 
wells in order to deplete the reservoir. This 
will entall additional investment and higher 
operating costs which obviously cannot be 
paid for out of the low prices in the old 
contracts, 

Premature abandonment of wells or of the 
feld will, of course, entall the abandonment 
of expensive pipeline transmission facilities 
which could otherwise be continued in use. 
This also will be an addtional burden on 
the consumer. 

Some examples of the greater return avall- 
able to producers in other areas are found 
in prices at the Canadian border of 21 cents 
per thousand cubic feet (West Coast Trans- 
mission to Pacific Northwest Pipe Line Co.) 
and 144 cents at the Mexican border 
(PEMEX to Texas Eastern Transmission). 

The Kansas Commission, of course, has no 
concern with the profit or loss sustained by 
any independent producer. But it is an 
economic fact that the conservation factors 
of marginal drilling, reworking, recomple- 
tions, abandonments and exploration of 
deeper horizons are all dependent upon both 
cash return and rate of return to independ- 
ent producers, £2 

The Kansas Commission is also concerned 
over claims for refund made by pipeline pur- 
chasers for the difference between the pay- 
ments made under 11-cent filings and lower 
amounts claimed due under the old con- 
tracts. We frankly do not know the exact 
amount of these claims. We estimate the 
amount at $60 million. The mere threat of 
having to refund such a huge sum has re- 
sulted and will continue to result in sharply 
curtailed marginal drilling, reworking of 
wells, and development of deep gas reserves. 


DETRIMENTS TO CONSUMERS WOULD OUTWEIGH 
BENEFIT OF REFUNDS 


For the reasons pointed out hereafter, 
counsel for the Kansas Commission are of 
the opinion that no purchaser of gas from 
the Kansas Hugoton field can succeed in 
recovering from any producer the diffcrence 
between the Kansas minimum price and the 
contract price.. 

Without intending in any way to usurp 
or infringe upon the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal Power Commission, the Kan- 
sas Commission suggests that the detriment 
to consumers from reduced Hugoton field 
prices, either past or future, will greatly out- 
weigh the relatively small consumer refunds 
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or rate reductions which would result if 
Producers and royalty owners were actually 
compelled to repay the entire estimated $60 
million. 

Our analysis of pipeline purchases in the 
Kansas Hugoton field from January 1, 1954, 
effective date of the Kansas order, through 
1957 reveals that the 6 Interstate pipeline 
companies purchased approximately 1,- 
247,424 million ctibic feet of gas. Of those 
Purchases, only purchases by Cities Serv- 
ice Gas after September 23, 1954, and North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., after June 27, 1956, are 
Subject to Federal Power Commission orders 
of refund to distributing companies’ of 
amounts which might be recovered from 
producers. Analysis of Federal Power Com- 
mission retords indicates that approxi- 
mately 237,912 million cubic feet of jurisdic- 
tional sales are covered by those orders. 

The Federal Power Commission thus re- 
tains jurisdiction to compe) refunds to dis- 
tributing companies of 20 percent or 
approximately $12 million of the total of $60 
Million difference between contract prices 
and the Kansas minimum order during the 
Perlod from its effective date to the date 
it was held invalid, The other $48 million 


Would be a windfall to the pipeline com- 


panies. 

What part, if any, of the $12 million would 
ever reach the ultimate consumer is a sub- 
ject upon which the Federal Power Com- 
mission is doubtiess better informed that 
We, The majority opinion in Montana-Da- 
kota Utilities Co. v. Northwestern Public 
Service Co. (341 U. S. 246), states that in the 
brief of the Federal Power Commission it 
Was conceded that if the distributing com- 
pany “recoups again what it has already re- 
Couped from the public, there is no ma- 
chinery in or out of court by which others 
who have paid unreasonable charges to it 
can recover“ (341 U. S., at p. 254). 

Much of the gas distributed in Kansas is 
Interstate gas or commingled interstate and 
intrastate gas, sales of which by Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Co. to local distributing companies 
Rre under Federal Power Commission regu- 
lation, Speaking for ourselves, we believe we 
haye no jurisdiction to compel refunds to 
consumers by distributing companies and 
any refunds by Cities Service Gas to Kansas 
distributors will simply be a windfall to the 
distributing companies without any benefit 
Whatever to the consumer. We think it 
likely that other State regulatory bodies may 
be similarly circumstanced, 

The concurring opinion of Justices Jack- 
son and Burton in Federal Power Commis- 
sion v. Interstate Natural Gas Co. (336 U. S. 
577), points out that in a ease involving 
$1,484,000 (181 F. 2d 834) collected under 
bond refunds to thousands of customers of 
Particular distributors would average only 15 
cents each, an amount less than the cost of 
Making the distribution. 

We regard any future benefit to consumers 
from reduced rates as a result of a roll- 
back to old contract prices as even more 
ephemeral than consumer refunds. Con- 
tract prices of 3.52 cents are confiscatory. 
Contract prices of 6 cents are discriminatory 
and preferential. We think any rate inves- 
tigation by the Federal Power Commission 
Would result in increase of the old contract 
rates to at least the 11-cent level required 

Prevent waste. 

Much of the Interstate gas from Kansas 
Hugoton is sold in Kansas City, Omaha, Min- 
neapolis, and Detroit. Average 1956 con- 
sumer prices in the States in which those 
cities are located were respectively 75.1 
Cents, 78 cents, 94.1 cents, and 943 cents. 
Assuming reduction of producer prices from 

1 cents to an average of 6 cents, and assum- 
Ing that the consumer received 100 percent 
Of the benefit of the reduced price, the per- 
centage rate reductions would be 
tively 6.6 percent, 6.4 percent, 5 percent, and 
5 percent. 
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If it be assumed that in some fashion the 
consumer could be assured of receiving the 
entire $12 million of refunds over which the 
Federal Power Commission still retains some 
control and assuming a reduced rate, at least 
temporarily, the consumer would be paying 
for too high a price in loss of gas reserves 
and increased future prices for the small 
amount of money he presently received, 


NEED OF KANSAS COMMISSION FOR FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION ASSISTANCE 


The waste above discussed is waste which 
the Kansas Commission is under a statutory 
duty to prevent. The Kansas Commission 
no longer has the power to prevent such 
waste or to protect correlative rights without 
assistance from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. The Kansas Commission is of the opin- 
ion that such assistance from the Federal 
Power Commission will promote the national 
interest as well as the State interest and will 
aid consumers to as great an extent as pro- 
ducers and royalty owners. The 
Commission earnestly solicits the aid of the 
Federal Power Commission in discharging 
statutory obligations which the Kansas Com- 
mission is no longer able to discharge un- 
aided. 

In seeking such assistance the Kansas 
Commission does not ask that the Federal 
Power Commission disregard any of its own 
statutory obligations for the purpose of aid- 
ing the Kansas Commission to discharge its 
obligations. The following discussion of 
legal principles is designed to point out legal 
methods by which the Federal Power Com- 
mission may act to solve the mutual prob- 
lems of State and Federal regulatory bodies. 
We believe this to be one of major objectives 
of the Natural Gas Act (sec. 17,15 U. S. C. A., 
sec. 717p). 


The Proposed Joint Committee on Spec- 
trum Utilization and Allocations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 
frequently pointed out, this is an elec- 
tronics age. The miracles of radio and 
television, of radar, and all the other 
miracle discoveries which fill the air 
today, have revolutionized whole seg- 
ments of American life. They have revo- 
lutionized the science of warfare, as well. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the 
Armed Forces of our country have given 
increasing attention to the problems of 
how best to utilize the broad spectrum 
of airwaves. 

And it is small wonder that the broad- 
casting-television industry of the United 
States should be rightly concerned about 
efficient spectrum use and about future 
possible military preemption of existing 
commercial frequencies. 

This is a complex problem to which 
all segments of American life, including 
military and civilian technicians, must 
give their best thinking. Apparently, 
however, the 85th Congress will adjourn 
without taking definitive action one way 
or another to review the problem. 

I am not a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce within whose jurisdiction this sub- 
ject falls. I do not purport to be familiar 
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with any of the technical phases of this 
problem. 

But being a member of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
is concerned, basicaliy, with the survival 
of this country in the atomic age, I am 


Interested in this problem from the 


standpoint of future military needs, 

And representing, as I do, a State with 
a great broadcasting and telecasting in- 
dustry, I am likewise interested in the 
problem, 

I was interested to read, therefore, in 
the August 18, 1958, issue of the maga- 
zine Broadcasting, a frank editorial en- 
titled Let Congress Do It.” The edi- 
torial, I know, voices the sentiments of 
a great many thinking leaders of the 
industry. These are sentiments which 
deserve the attention, not only of the 
Senate Commerce Committee, but also 
of Members of the Senate and of the 
House, as a whole. 

The editorial proposed a joint com- 
mittee on spectrum utilization and allo- 
cation. Whether such a joint committee 
is feasible, in the light of Congress' heavy 
workload and in the light of many other 
factors, is a question which must be ex- 
plored. 

In any event, I hope that not long 
after the convening of the 1st session of 
the 86th Congress this problem will have 
been given attention by the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler Concress Do IT 

The death of the Potter resolution at this 
session of Congress contributes nothing to 
solution of the dilemma over frequency al- 
locations and the imminent danger both to 
existing television and FM allocations 
through threatened government (military) 
invasion of their domain. 

The Potter bill was killed because broad- 
casters felt, in their battle for self-preserva- 
tion, that they had no alternative. The 
White House-OCDM amendments entailed 
too great a risk in the waning days of the 
session. More had to be known about the 
reason for the shift in emphasis from mili- 
tary to broadcast use of the spectrum. 

If there had been time prior to the rush for 
adjournment, the Potter measure might have 
been reamended to satisfy all sides. But even 
the congressional leadership itself got de- 
layed misgivings after it discovered that the 
proposed five-man commission would prob- 
ably be dominated by the executive branch, 
whereas the licensing responsibility belongs 
to Congress, 

The need for a full-scale spectrum analysis 
is urgent, It has existed for decades before 
TV or FM became factors and before the 
widespread industrial demands for frequen- 
cies, The President assigns space to the Gov- 
ernment, without regard to or action by the 
FCO. And the FCC assigns what's left to 
non-Government users. This is an untenable 
situation perhaps without parallel in any 
other regulatory field. There is need for uni- 
fied control of the spectrum. That can come 
about only through well-reasoned legislation. 

The Porrer intent was to have the 
high-level commission his resolution would 
create undertake an analysis of Government 
use of the spectrum. To be proved or dis- 
proved are persistent charges that the mili- 
tary Is not effectively using the substantial 
space allotted to it. 
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Are frequencles being kept in the deep 
freeze against the day they might be needed? 
If so, couldn't they be used commercially 
except for certain tests or exercises? Do new 
combat techniques require the preemption 
of additional VHF space, including that oc- 
cupied by lower band TV and by FM? Is it 


essential to cloak tn secrecy all military allo- - 


cations, even to the extent of barring the in- 
formation officials having top security clear- 
ance? 

In a national emergency no one can 
challenge the right of the military to pre- 
empt any resource needed in the defense 
of the Nation. Today, despite tensions, no 
such emergency exists. 

But the allocations problem cannot be 
swept under the rug. Broadcasters should 
not have to live in dire fear of military 
usurpation of their assignments. Maximum 
utilization, in the interests of conservation 
and efficiency, must be made of the spectrum. 
Some 68 percent of existing VHF TV as- 
signments are on channels 2-6. One net- 
work has 41 percent of its affiliations in this 
band, All of the 550 FM assignments are 
in the VHF area upon which the military 
is said to have designs. The FCC's hands 
are tied as long as there’s divided authority, 
with the military refusing to show its hand. 

Congress, in the first and last instance, 
is the arbiter. It has the licensing author- 
ity which it delegates to the FCC—except 
for Government use. It wrote the law di- 
viding the suthority more than 30 years 
ago. Then only the long and medium waves 
were usable—an infinitesimal portion of the 
existing usable spectrum. 

Congress must consider the problem anew 
at the next session. It must know exactly 
where it is going. Congress has established 
joint committees to handle important prob- 
lems; atomic energy and defense production 
are recent examples. Why not a joint com- 
mittee on spectrum utilization and alloca- 
tions? It would be bipartisan. It could 
have an expert staff to evaluate uses now 
being made, appraise new techniques and 
determine whether In fact vast expansion 
of service would not be possible. 

The spectrum is one of the Nation's great 
natural resources. It cannot be used to 
maximum efficiency for the benefit of all 
the people if a substantial part of it is con- 
cealed in military security. The responsi- 
bility, both as to military and nonmilitary 
use, belongs to Congress. We believe the 
logical answer, in the national public in- 

. terest, is in the activation of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Spectrum Utilization and Alloca- 
tions at the next session of Congress. 
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William Wilson White, Apostle of 
Moderation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


> OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago the Senate, after an extended de- 
bate, confirmed the nomination of Wil- 
liam Wilson White to be Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of civil-rights 
matters. At that time I had occasion to 
point out my long friendship with Mr. 
White and that the fact that he was, 
indeed, an apostle of moderation. 

In the New York Times of August 19, 
1958, there appeared an article entitled 
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“Apostle of Moderation.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APOSTLE OF MODERATION, WILLIAM WILSON 
< WHITE 


PHILADELPATA, August 18.—William Wilson 
White, whose confirmation as head of the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment is before the Senate, considers himself 
a moderator rather than a crusader. He be- 
lieves that mutual understanding achieved 
through peaceful mediation holds the key to 
success in the field of racial relations. The 
62-year-old lawyer was appointed to the post 
last December by President Eisenhower. His 
confirmation has been delayed by southern 
Senators because of his connection with the 
use of troops to enforce school integration 
last year in Little Rock, Ark. 

As Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the office of legal counsel, Mr. White wrote 
the memoranda that provided the legal basis 
on which the President ordered out the 
troops to put down violence. Under exami- 
nation by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
he refused to rule out the possibility that 
troops might again be called out to enforce 
school integration. 


INDEFATIGABLE ON JOB 


An indefatigable worker, Mr. White often 
stays on a tough job until midnight and 
through weekends. His theory is: 

“You've got to like what you're doing. 
You've got to be willing to give it all the 
time it needs. It’s the only way to get the 
job done right.“ 

Before going to Washington in March 1957, 
as Assistant Attorney General at $22,000 a 
year, Mr. White was United States attorney 
for the eastern district of: Pennsylvania for 
4 years. He formerly was a successful cor- 
poration lawyer. 

Except for one case, which he lost, Mr. 
White had not practiced criminal law until 
his appointment as a Federal prosecutor in 
April 1953. He found that post absolutely 
fascinating and established an outstanding 
record by cleaning up a backlog of more 
than 2,000 criminal cases and disposing of 
3,000 civil cases, 

The most publicized case he prosecuted 
was the -71-day trial in 1955 of 9 Com- 
munists accused of conspiracy to teach and 
advocated the overthrow of the Government 
by force. He won the case, which he later 
described as a grueling grind. 

While a Federal prosecutor, Mr. White 
handled several cases involving police mis- 
treatment of minorities. He used mediation 
to settle many of them in conference, thus 
avoiding trials. z 


WOULD APPOINT SOUTHERNERS 


Consistent with his faith in moderation, 
he has announced that some southerners 
will be appointed to the legal staff of the 
rights division to get their point of view and 
that of their part of the country, 

A pleasant man of medium height, with 
black hair mixed with gray, Mr. White has 
gracious manners. His rather severe face 
lights up when he smiles, In a conversation 
he looks directly at a person out of dark 
brown eyes, 

In the last year he has found little time 
for the things that give him most enjoy- 
ment—relaxing at home, playing golf and 
making cabinets and tables. He lives in a 
contemporary contour house at the edge of a 
hill on Lyunnewood Lane in the Chestnut 
Hill section. = 


JOINED FATHER’S mim 
Mr. White was born here and raised as 
a Quaker. He was graduated from the 
Germantown Friends School and Harvard 
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University, class of 1930, Three years later 
he received a law degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania where he was editor of the 
Law Review, a high honor. 

On being admitted to the bar he joined 
his father’s firm, White, Williams & Scott. 
His father, Thomas Raeburn White, still is 
an active lawyer. He has been In civic and 
Republican activities here many years. 3 

With the firm Mr. White specialized in 
corporation law and spent much time in 
trial courts. He resigned from the firm and 
as a GOP committeeman when he entered 
Government service, 

In World War II he served in the Navy 
as commander of a subchaser on the west 
coast and later as executive officer of a 
troopship in the Pacific, He was discharged 
with the rank of commander. 

He is married to the former Mary Lowber 
Satler of Philadelphia. They have 3 sons: 
W. Wilson Jr., 14-year-old graduate of 
Princeton now studying abroad; Welsh S., 
te freshman at Harvard, and Alexander 

Mr, White belongs to the American and 
Philadelphia Bar Associations, the Order of 
the Colf, the Military Order of Foreign Wars, 
and the Philadelphia Cricket Club. 
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Benson Success Story 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled Benson Success Story.“ written 
by Roscoe Drummond and published in 
the Washington Post of August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ` 
BENSON Success STORY— TALE OF VICE PRES- 

IDENTIAL Post IN 1960 EXPECTED 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The success story of Ezra Taft Benson can 
be told in two episodes. 8 

During the opening days of this session 
of Congress a sizable contingent of Republi- 
can farm-State Congressmen tried to get 
President Eisenhower to fire Benson and 
made it clear to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that If he wasn't going to be good enough 


to quit, to please stay away from Congress. 


During the closing days of this session of 
Congress, in 1 week alone, 18 Republican 
farm-State Congressmen asked Secretary 
Benson to do radio and TV interviews with 
them to be used in their home districts to 
help them get reelected this fall, And there 
will be more, They want to be photographed 
with Benson, preferably with his arm around 
their shoulder; they have to get in line. 

From the peak of the “Benson Must Go” 
mood on the Hill to the present “Benson. 
Please Come“ atmosphere, quite a few things 
have changed—but not Secretary Benson. 
He has remained the same—same man, same 
purposes, same policies. 

Here is what has happened during the in- 
tervening months: 

First, President Eisenhower gave Secretary 
Benson visible and vigorous support, Just 
because Mr. Benson's policies were going 
through a controversial period, he did not 
take the politically convenient course of fir- 
ing him—the way the owner of a faltering 
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baseball club tries to solve his problems by 
his manager. 

Secondly, Mr. Benson, himself a man of 
Conviction, stood by his convictions. Now 
he is seeing his policies contributing to a 
healthier and more prosperous agriculture 
despite the recession. Net farm income 
during the first 6 months of 1958 was up 22 
Percent over a year ago; gross farm income 
is at an alltime high of $13.8 million; 
farm prices overage 8 percent better than a 
year ago. 

Thirdly, Mr. Benson didn’t stay away from 
Capitol Hill. He went to Capitol Hill to 
argue openly and vociferously for those 
Measures he thought would do farmers the 
most good. His objectives were lower, more 
fiexible price supports which enable more 
farm products to compete in the free market 
and move into world trade and also permit 
legs crop restriction. 

The end result of all this, it seems to me, 
is that Mr. Benson has emerged as the most 
influential member of the Eisenhower Cabl- 
net with Congress, as the most secure figure 
in the Eisenhower administration and now, 
improbable as it seemed last January when 
Numerous Republican politicians were try- 
ing to hound him out of office, as one of the 
most politically popular spokesmen of the 
Government. 

The fact is that Mr. Benson's leadership 
and Mr. Benson's thinking have been the 
Most powerful single force shaping farm 
legislation at this session. He brought 
about the defeat of the economic mon- 
Strosity to which the House Agriculture 
Committee gave birth. While not winning 
at every point or even demanding that he 

Win at every point, he did much to guide an 
excellent Senate bill along its way which 
Constructively altered the concept of parity 
Prices, which removed all escalator clauses 
and which keeps supporta from going up 
automatically when surpluses go down. 

Finally, Mr. Benson did not shrink from 
Crossing wills and matching strategy with 
the powerful Speaker of the House, Sam 
Rarkunx. When the House was about to do 
What Mr. Raysurn did not want it to do, 
namely, vote down a bad farm bill, Mr. RAY- 
nung angrily warned that it must be either 
this bill or nothing. Mr. Benson riskfully 
stood his ground and sald, let it be nothing. 
Mr, RarsurN had to back down and the 
ousa even improved the Senate's legisla- 

on. 

Mr. Benson is not a man to gloat, but he 
is feeling no pain. 

My own opinion is that he holds in his 
hands a large reservoir of the moral and 
intellectual integrity of the Eisenhower 
administration, 

Don't be surprised when you hear the 
Politicians talking about Mr. Benson as a 
Vice Presidential candidate for 1960. 


The Indiana Dunes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the second 
and the third of a series of articles 
¥ritten by Richard Lewis, and published 
in the Chicago Sun-Times, The articles 
deal with the Battle of the Dunes; and 
the third article describes the efforts to 
build a harbor, as well as steel mills, at 

Tare site of natural beauty, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 18, 
1958] 
BATTLE or THE DUNES—FIND 
INDIANA BAND 
(Second of a series) 
(By Richard Lewis) 

Bethlehem Steel’s plan to industrialize the 
Indiana Dunes has hit the area with the im- 
pact of a gold strike. 

Speculators, big and little, have found gold 
in the sand hills in the form of rocketing land 
valucs. 

A generation ago, much of the duneland 
sold for $50 an acre or less. It was considered 
economic wasteland then. 

Last June 27, a deed was recorded in Porter 
County, Ind., revealing the sale of 1,200 acres 
of duneland for $2,750 an acre. The area is 
an industrial and harbor site now. 


FROM $383,331.32 TO $3,326,500 


The deed represented one of the most 
fabulous land deals in northern Indiana his- 
tory. It conveyed the 1,200 acres, valued by 
the Consumers Dunes Corp. at $383,331.32 in 
1955, to the Lake Shore Development Corp. 
for $3,326,500 in 1956. 

It was through this transaction that the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. acquired the heart of 
the 4,000-acre site for its midcontinent ex- 
pansion program. 

And in conjunction with this development 
the State of Indiana launched its harbor 
plan. 

Bethlehem's plans for the property are in- 
dicated in an antitrust suit now pending in 
the United States district court of New York. 
In the suit, the Department of Justice has 
challenged Bethlehem’s 1956 merger agree- 
ment with Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
as a Clayton Act violation, 


STEEL'S. PURPOSE CLEARLY DEFINED 


Bethlehem's president, Arthur B. Homer, 
stated in an affidavit that Bethlehem intends 
to. expand in the Midwest by adding to 
Youngstown's Chicago plant and had ac- 
quired additional property on Lake Michi- 
gan for this purpose. 

Testimony and cost figures in the suit in- 
dicate an expansion program costing more 
than $350 million, 5 

Youngstown's Chicago plant refers to its 
Iroquois plant, 9355 South Kreiter, in the 
south Chicago district, and to its Indiana 
Harbor works at East Chicago. 


CONSERVATION VERSUS INDUSTRIALIZATION 


Bethlehem's additional property on Lake 
Michigan now comprises some 4,000 acres of 
the last undeveloped portion of duneland 
between Gary and the Indiana Dunes State 
Park, Most of it lies between the towns of 
Ogden Dunes and Dune Acres in Porter 
County. 

This is the scene of the battle between the 
forces of industrial development and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Senator Paur H. Dovuctas, Democrat, of 
Tilinois, has introduced a bill in the Senate 
to convert up to 3,500 acres of the site into 
a Federal park to be known as the Indiana 
Dunes National Monument. 

The increase in value of much of this land 
in the last 2 years appears to raise a ques- 
tion of price in any attempt by the Federal 
Government to acquire the area as a public 
preserve. 

All the unimproved duneland in this area 
is assesed at $100 an acre, and, where it is 
subdivided into 5 lots to the acre, each un- 
improved lot is assessed at $20 apiece, ac- 
cording to the books of the Porter County 
assessor. 

The “gold strike” took shape in the dunes 
In 1954 when the heart of what is now Beth- 
lehem's expansion site was owned by the 
Consumers Co., of Chicago, one of the inter- 


“GoLD” IN 
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ests of the multimillionaire Texas financier, 
Clint W. Murchison. 


FORESAW GREAT HIGHWAY EXPANSION 


Murchison for several years had been ex- 
panding his financial empire into the Chi- 
cago area. In an exclusive interview with 
this reporter in 1954, Murchison said he had 
acquired control of the Consumers Co., of 
Chicago, which dealt in sand, gravel, and 
cement, because he foresaw inevitable expan- 
sion in the Chicago area highway network. 

Consumers Co. owned duneland which it 
used for sand mining. But beyond this, 
Murchison and his associates saw another 
use for their sandy acreage. It was ideal for 
industry. And, for decades, the coal and 
grain interests in Indiana had sought a har- 
bor there, 

On September 23, 1954, officers and direc- 
tors of the Consumers Co. incorporated the 
Consumers Dunes Corp. in Indianapolis. 

The purpose of Consumers Dunes was to 
speculate in dune acreage, according to its 
report tg the United States Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

INDIANA CORPORATION NEEDED 


The report was filed by Austin L. Wyman, 
then attorney for, and a director of, Con- 
sumers Co., as well as attorney, stockholder, 
and director of the newly formed Consumers 
Dunes. 

Wyman, now chairman of the Illinois State 
Toll Highway Commission, explained that 
under Indiana law a concern must be tncor- 
porated in Indiana in order to sell land in 
that State. Consumers Co. was a Delaware 
corporation, 

Consequently, Wyman advised the SEC it 
was decided to spin off 1,100 acres of Con- 
sumers Co. dunelend to Consumers Dunes of 
Indiana in exchange for 31,000 shares of Con- 
sumers Dunes common stock with a par value 
of $10 a share. . 

This stock was distributed to Consumers 
Co. stockholders in the ratio of 1 share of 
Consumers Dune stock for 1 share of Con- 
sumers Co. stock. 

In addition, Consumers Dunes made a 
bank loan of $77,500 to buy another 100 acres, 
thus rounding out its dunes property at 
1,200 acres. 

POSSIBILITIES OUTLINED TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Consumers Dunes then issued an addi- 
tional 7,750 shares at $10 par to repay the 
bank loan. These were offered for 
sale to Consumers Co, shareholders with this 
explanation: 

“There has arisen very recently and since 
this corporation was formed a great deal of 
interest in our property from two sources, 
One has been on the part of the State of In- 
diana * * * relating to a harbor develop- 
ment. A group has approached us with a 
program in connection with which they 
would like to acquire the land. 

“The opinion of your board is that whether 
it is months or years before the prospect be- 
comes a reality, the stock should be worth a 
great deal more than $10 a share.“ 

The registered address of the Consumers 
Dunes Corp. was the office of the Indian- 
apolis law firm of White, Raub, Craig & 
Forrey, The Craig in the firm was George N. 
Craig. then governor of Indiana, who had 
said he severed connection with the firm 
when he became governor in 1953. 

LEGISLATION BACKED BY CRAIG 

Backed by Craig, the Indiana Legislative 
Advisory Commission proposed legislation in 
1954 to appropriate $3,500,000 in State funds 
for the purchase of a harbor alte in Porter 
County. 

The project was described by the Indiana 
Board of Public Harbors and Terminals as 
one which will benefit every citizen, the 
farmer and industry. 

A map issued by the harbor board in the 
fall of 1954 showed that the proposed har- 
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bor site blanketed the property of Consumers 
Dunes Corp. 

When the Indiana General Assembly con- 
vened in 1955, the harbor bill was introduced 
in the Senate by Senators John Van Ness, 
Republican, Valparaiso, and Howard Steel, 
Republican, Knox. 

But the bill was killed in the ways and 
means committee of the house of representa- 
tives where speculative aspects of the pro- 
posed harbor site were denounced by Repre- 
sentative John F. Shawley, Republican, 
Michigan City, and other opponents of the 
barbor. 

Under heavy pressure to drop his opposi- 
tion to the bill, Shawley was offered a posi 
on the harbor board if he would reverse his 
stand, He refused. 

Subsequently, Craig and other officials ap- 
pealed to private investors to underwrite the 
port project. This drive was supported by 
a privately financed engineering survey 
showing the proposed port was feasible. But 
this, too, failed, 

ANOTHER PROSPECT COMES TO LIGHT 


After the port project flopped in 1955, 
Consumers Dunes found another prospect. 
It was the Lake Shore Development Corp. of 
Indianapolis, agent of the Bethlehem Steel 


Corp. 

Lake Shore had been incorporated May 6, 
1956, by an Indianapolis lawyer named Lester 
Irons and two secretaries in his office, It 
was capitalized at $1,000. Its purpose was 
to buy land for Bethlehem's expansion pro- 


gram. 

On July 3, 1956, Consumers Dunes sold the 
1,200 acres, which was valued on its books 
at $383,331.32, or about $300 an acre, to Lake 
Shore for $3.326,500, or about $2,750 an acre. 

Holders of $10 a share Consumers Dunes 
stock received $85 a share when the holding 
company was liquidated last year, its mis- 
sion accomplished. 

Wyman had 219 shares of stock when he 
declined to sell when he was appointed Illi- 
nois State Toll Highway Commission chair- 
man January 16, 1956. 

Worth $2,190 at the outset of the Consum- 
ers Dunes adventure, W 's Consumers 
Dunes stock paid out a total of $18,615 ac- 
coording to the corporation’s liquidation re- 
po: 


rt. 

For nearly 2 years the only public record 
of the transaction consisted of a quit-claim 
deed and a related warranty deed indicating 
a price of 81.500. 

DEED RECORDED LAST JUNE 


Tt was not until June 27, 1958, that James 
W. Chester of Valparaiso, Ind., who repre- 
sents Lake Shore, recorded the warranty deed 
reflecting the full price of Lake Shore's pur- 
chase. By then, the price had become 
widely known in Indiana as the result of a 
lawsuit in Cook County and disclosures by 
Lake Shore officials. 

The approximate price of $3,300,000 was 
revealed in a 1957 circuit court sult brought 
by a real-estate agent claiming a $165,000 
commission in the deal from Consumers 
Dunes. i 

The agent, John Venning, of 40 East 113th, 
contended that he had contacted Bethlehem 
about the land before the sale. He charged 
that Consumers Dunes had tried to convince 
him that Lake Shore had no connection with 
Bethlehem. 

Consumers Dunes dented this allegation. 
It was represented by Wyman, who stated in 
reply to Venning’s charges that Bethlehem's 
interest in the purchase was not disclosed 
because of the adverse effect such informa- 
tion would have had on Bethlehem's ability 
to secure additional property at reasonable 
prices. 

Venning obtained an injunction prevent- 
ing Consumers Dunes from liquidating 
pending settlement of his claims. Consum- 
ers Dunes pleaded that unless it completed 
dissolution by May 1957, it could lable 
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for payment of nearly $700,000 in capital- 
galus tax. 

The suit was settled out of court. And 
Consumers Dunes completed its liquidation 
in time to avoid incurring the capital-gains 
tax lability. 

From the Chicago Sun-Times of August 19, 
1958] 
BATTLE oF THE DUNES—INDIANA PLANNING TO 
Bun HARBOR 
(Third of a series) 
(By Richard Lewis) 

The State of Indiana opposes a national 
park in the Indiana Dunes because its oM- 
cials want to build a harbor there. 

They have agreed to pay up to 20 times 
the assessed valuation of some of this acre- 
age in order to acquire a 500-acre harbor 
site, 

This deal is another aspect of the battle 
of the dunes in which Senator Paul. H. 
Douatas, Democrat, of Ilinois, and the Saye- 
the-Dunes Council are fighting plans to in- 
dustrialize the dunelands. 

Dovucias has introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate calling for Federal purchase or condem- 
nation of up to 3,500 acres of the last 3% 
miles of undeveloped duneland on the Lake 
Michigan shore between Gary and the Indi- 
ana Dunes State Park. 


CALLS FOR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The bill would establish a national monu- 
ment on the site of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.'s Midwest expansion program and the 
State of Indiana’s harbor project. 

Approximately 500 acres of that area were 
selected last year as a harbor site by Indi- 
ana officials, who obtained a $2 million blank 
check from the Indiana General Assembly 
to buy the land. 

This development followed the collapse of 
a plan in 1955 to buy a harbor site from the 
Consumers Dunes Corp, with public funds. 
The plan was blocked by the Indiana House 
of Representatives, but harbor promoters 
came back with another one in 1957. 

In the meantime, ownership of the 1955 
site had changed. Consumers Dunes had 
sold 1,200 acres, valued at $300 an acre on 
its books, to the Lake Shore Development 
Corp. for $2,750 an acre. 

Lake Shore had purchased this and other 
acreage for Bethlehem's expansion program. 
In 1957, State officials launched a new drive 
to acquire the harbor site from the new 
owner, 

PORT DEVELOPMENT BILL 


A bill was introduced in the Indiana 
House of Representatives authorizing the In- 
diana Board of Harbors and Terminals to 
issue bonds for a $36 million port develop- 
ment. 

There was powerful backing for the bill, 
It was supported by Gov. Harold W. Handley. 
It was vigorously promoted by State Senator 
John Van Ness, Republican, of Valparaiso, 
president pro tem of the Indiana Senate, who 
had battled for the 1955 harbor bill shoulder 
to shoulder with George N. Craig, then 
Governor, — 

But, as in 1955, the 1957 bill was snagged 
in the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Rumors of land speculation were hotly 
debated. 

Word that Lake Shore had paid nine times 
the valuation of the land on Consumers 
Dunes books had leaked out. 

As the end of the 1957 session approached, 
the harbor promoters abandoned the bill, 
which remained blocked in committee. 
They adopted another approach, 

Governor Handley and Van Ness made the 
following deal with Lester Irong of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Lake Shore Devclop- 
ment Corp.: . 

1. Lake Shore agreed to sell up to 250 acres 
of the land it had purchased for Bethlehem 
at its cost less 25 percent, 
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2, In return, the State Officials agreed that 

Indiana would not condemn any more than 
250 acres of Lake Shore's land. The State 
would acquire the balance of the 500-acre 
site from the adjacent property of Midwest 
Steel Co., a subsidiary of National Steel 
Corp. 
3. A harbor site was agreed on. Approxi- 
mately half of it lies on Lake Shore prop- 
erty and the other half on Midwest Steel 
land. 

Indiana was thus committed to pay Lake 
Shore $2,062.50 an acre (82,750 less 25 
percent) for the portion of the harbor site 
lying in Lake Shore's Consumers Dunes pur- 
chase. 

This was nearly 7 times the $300-an-acre 
valuation listed on Consumers Dunes books. 
It was more than 20 times the assessed val- 
uation of unimproved acreage in this area as 
listed on the books of the Porter County as- 
sessor, 

Van Ness, now chairman of the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, confirmed this 
arrangement to the Sun-Times, 

“I personally asked representatives of 
Behlehem and Midwest Steel to meet with 
us,” he related. Each was asked what they 
were willing to do to assure us a harbor. 

“Midwest said they would do nothing. 
Bethlehem took matters under consideration 
and finally came through with an agreement 
to sell land to us at cost less 25 percent ex- 
clusive of commission. 

“This was a bargain deal and we so pre- 
sented it to the legislature.” 

APPROPRIATION BILL DRAFTED 


Van Ness then had a bill drafted appro- 
priating $2 million from the Indiana general 
fund to the Indiana Board of Harbors and 
Terminals for purchase of the site, provided 
it was approved as a harbor by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers. 

It was anticipated, he said, that once the 
land had been acquired, about $25 million 
in Federal funds could be obtained to finance 
development, Additional development would 
be financed privately. 

The bill was then inserted as an amend- 
ment to an omnibus appropriation bill pro- 
viding funds for mental health, State hospi- 
tals, conservation, and Purdue University. 

State Representative John F. Shawley, 
Republican, Michigan City, who had been in- 
strumental in blocking previous harbor bills, 
8 that Bethlehem had dictated the 
site. 

He asserted that the public aspect of the 
harbor was dubious because the site was 
entirely surrounded by land owned by Beth- 
lehem, Midwest Steel, and the New York 
Central system, 

CHARGES TAXPAYERS SOAKED 

And, he asserted, the taxpayers of Indians 
were being soaked for what amounted to a 
pre port for the benefit of these corpora- 
tions. 

Wrangling over the amendment and other 
parts of the omnibus appropriation bil de- 
layed action as the 81-day constitutional 
limit of the legislative session was reached. 

At midnight of the 61st day, the legisla- 
ture followed its traditional practice of 
stopping the clock, Debate continued 
through the 62d and 63d day. 

On the 64th day of the session, a joint 
senate-house conference committee report on 
the omnibus bill, favoring the inclusion of 
the harbor appropriation, was approved by 
both houses. 

Members of the Save-the-Dunes Council 
charged there had been no public hearing on 
the harbor desl. Their reaction was 
summed up by Edward Osann, a Chicago 
patent lawyer and secretary of the Ogden 
Dunes (Ind.) Plan Commission: 

“To put it bluntly, the appropriation bill 
was a shocking attempt to use public funds 
for a harbor of principal benefit ‘to a few 
private interests, 
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“The only benefit to the Individual tax- 
Payer is the privilege of picking up the tab, 
This $2 million is only the downpayment,” 


The Honorable William F. Knowland, 
Minority Leader 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIZE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
cently, on the occasion of the 50th birth- 
day of our esteemed colleague, Senator 
WILLIAM F. Knowranp, senior Senator 
from California, Members of this body 
expressed their affection and respect for 
him, not only as a person but for his 
ability, integrity, courage, and diligence 
in the pursuit of his duties. 

That others recognize these qualities 
is a justification for our own judgment. 
Yesterday, the Washington Evening Star 
devoted an editorial to Senator Know- 


Lanp in which the paper states these 


qualities have been devoted to the best 
interests of his country. So that all may 
have the opportunity of reading this 
editorial, I request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue Mrnorrry LEADER 


When the 85th Congress adjourns it is 
assured now that its legislative record will 
be considered à good and constructive one. 
The credit may be widely distributed, in 
both branches and on both sides of the party 
Aisle. But because he is retiring, at least 
temporarily, from. the Washington scene, it 
is appropriate that a special tribute be paid 
the Senate minority leader, California's 
WriuiaM F. KNowann. 

Mr, Knownanp was d major in the United 
States Army in France when he was ap- 
Pointed, in 1945, to replace the late Senator 
Hiram Johnson. In 1946, the California 
voters endorsed this appointment and in 
1952 they returned Mr. KNOWIAND to the 
Senate by the largest vote ever cast for any 
Candidate in that State. He is running now 
for governor, but the shifting complexion of 
California politics has made him the under- 
dog in a race against Democratic Attorney 
General Pot Brown. With time for cam- 
Palgning growing short, it is typical of Mr, 

NOWLAND'S senso of conscience and duty 
that he has pluced his responsibilities as 
minority leader ahead of his personal polit- 
ical fortunes to remain here until adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr, Know1anp’s Senate career has not 
been free of strife, in und out of his party. 

mee a youthful rival of. the late Senator 
Taft for Republican leadership, he was 
Chosen by Mr. Taft personally as the lat ter's 
successor, “Nobody can push him around,” 
Mr. Taft said in explaining the choice. It 
la true that nobody has pushed Mr, KNOW- 
LAND around. At times he has differed with 

Own party's administration, and often 
With the opposition. But it was significant 
and not surprising that spokesmen of both 
Parties rose in the Senate last June, on Mr. 
OWLAND's Soth birthday to speak in 
Warmest terms of “his integrity, his convic- 
ns, and his courage.“ Mr, KNOWLAND has 
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demonstrated them all in what he considered 
the best interests of his country—above 
party or person, He will leave the Senate 
with the unqualified respect of those who 
have served with him, and of those who 
have obseryed his service. 


A Ride for His Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, during these grim days of 
world tension we often find it difficult 
to laugh or even to smile. However, I 
encountered a story in the Washington 
Post of August 20 which made me lit- 
erally hold my sides with laughter, and 
I hope the subject of that story will not 
hold it too much against me because I 
found amusement in reading of his wild 
experience. Since he will live to have 
other experiences, I am sure he will not 
do so. 

This story, written by two young re- 
porters on the Post staff whom I do 
not have the pleasure of personally 
knowing, is worth to me my entire year’s 
subscription price to the Washington 
Post. I hope the editor of that paper 
will properly commend the two reporters 
and assign them, in the future, to stories 
where their flair for humorous writing 
can be exploited to the fullest. Inci- 
dentally, the headline writer who read 
copy on this story deserves a good share 
of praise, also. The story is as follows: 

(Dy Alfred E. Lewis and Phil Casey) 

A finance company man reclaimed a car 
yesterday and luckily lived to regret it. 

James Ingram, 39, of 5406 Maple Road, 
Chapel Oaks, Md., put in some brake fluid, 
tested the brakes and took off. He tried the 
brakes again as he drove down the steep in- 
cline of Morris Road SE. The car had 
plenty of brake fluid, but no brakes, and 
no horn. 

Screaming all the way and waving cars 
and pedestrians aside, Ingram sped through 
5 intersections, went up on the sidewalk 5 
times, narrowly missed a bus and a cab, tried 
the emergency brake, tried reverse, first, 
second and high gears, and stripped them 
all. ‘Then he came to the Morris Road dead- 
end at Nichols Avenue. 

Still yelling, Ingram tried a right turn, 
but he was going too fast. The car smashed 
into a barricade around an open manhole, 
knocked down a fire hydrant and then 
crashed into the Nichols Avenue side of the 
11th precinct police station. 

Police Pyt. Francis J. Galiaghan, typing 
a report in the captain's office, saw it 
coming: 

“I tried to take off,” he said, but some- 
how or other I seemed to stick to that chair.” 

Two other policemen had no trouble in 
getting started, They thought it was an 
explosion. 

The reclaimed car, a 1951 Mercury sedan, 
pushed the station house wall in 6 to 8 
inches. The car was demolished. Damage 
to the station house was estimated at $750. 

Hauled from the wreckage and taken to 
District of Columbia General Hospital, In- 
pram was treated for lacerations of the 
shoulder and his tongue—he had bitten it. 
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“I screamed all the way,” Ingram said. “I 
did everything I could to stop that car, 
There wasn’t any horn, no brakes, so I was 
screaming.” 

He had put brake fluid into the car, he 
said, because the owner had told him the 
brakes were faulty. He had tested them and 
they seemed all right just before he started 
his wild ride, 

When he got out of the hospital, Ingram 
was charged with operating a car with de- 
fective brakes. He posted $30 collateral. 


The United Republican Fund of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been, and continues to be, consider- 
able discussion of the manner in which 
political campaigns are financed. Vari- 
ous proposals have been made. It has 
even been proposed that instead of the 
party funds being raised by contribu- 
tions of individuals and organizations 
that they be appropriated from the 
United States Treasury. 

The objective of all of us is to pre- 
serve our two-party system and to 
strengthen it. The continuing struggle 
between the two parties enables our peo- 
ple to know both sides of every issue. 
That each party, through its respective 
candidates, may present its program 
large sums of money are required to 
finance television programs, radio pro- 
grams, for literature and advertising, 
and for all those media through which 
debate is conducted and the people ob- 
tain the facts upon which to make their 
decision. 

It is my view that the funds for this 
purpose should come from private con- 
tributions. To be sure, simply by vir- 
tue of their contributions certain indi- 
viduals and certain groups have been 
able to exert considerable influence in 
governmental affairs. It is for us to find 
ways and means to correct the abuses. 
One of the ways is to encourage all the 
people to contribute to the party and to 
the candidates of their choice. In this 
way it will be the many, and not just 
a few, who will be taking an active voice 
in what is proposed and what is opposed 
by each political party. 

I wish to call your attention to a pro- 
gram which has been undertaken in Illi- 
nois which, if successful, will meet the 
twofold objective of raising the necessary 
funds for political campaigns and 
stimulate individual interest in political 
affairs. Irefer to the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois. 

The United Republican Fund of Tli- 
nois has decided to raise most of its 
funds for the 1958 election campaign 
through a dues-paying membership 
program. This seems to me to be wise 
and sound. 

The dues-paying membership pro- 
gram will allow large numbers of people 
to support the party. The fund has 
sponsor memberships at $100; sustain- 
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ing memberships at 825, and associate 
memberships at 810. 

Under the dues- paying membership 
plan, large numbers of voters will as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship 
by taking an interest in the party in 
which they have a financial stake. It 
will help build party loyalty. No longer 
will there be a reason for those who wish 
to be active to be left out of party affairs. 
A modest stake will cause members to 
show a more personal concern for the 
party. The new program can build 
party strength and greatly increase the 
number of active workers. 

The obligations of citizenship involve 
both going to the polls and voting and in- 
dividual contributions, however small, 
to the support of the party of one's 
choice. 

Through the program of dues-paying 
memberships, the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois is making an outstand- 
ing contribution to our country’s po- 
litical future—to saving the America we 
know and love. Charles H. Percy, pres- 
ident of the fund, James C. Worthy, the 
1958 fund general campaign chairman, 
and the fund board of governors deserve 
the thanks of the Congress for their de- 
termined effort to solve this important 
problem, 


Mr. President, What Is the Hardest 
Part of Your Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Glen Bayless, Jr., an 11-year-old 
boy, was permitted to make a special 
tour of the White House. During the 
tour this young boy asked the President, 
“What is the hardest part of your job?” 
The President opened his heart and in a 
copyright article which appeared in the 
August 17 issue of Parade he revealed 
his innermost thoughts about the bur- 
dens that rest upon him. The statement 
gives us a glimpse of Eisenhower, the 
man, and I feel the article should be 
brought to the attention of every Member 
of Congress; 

Waar Is Tae Harpest Part or Your Jos? 

When you sit in this chair you are faced 
not only with the problems of the United 
States, but with those of the entire world. 
Every position you take and eyery decision. 
you make is like throwing a pebble into a 
pool. Thus, the ripples spread out touch- 
ing the lives of millions of people here and 
abroad. 

In studying all the problems that come to 
this desk you have to ask yourself always two 
questions; What will be the short-range effect 
of a decision? What will be the long-range 
effect? = 4 

When I first sat down behind this desk 
I used to think that weighing the problems 
was the most difficult part of my day. But 
over the years my opinion has changed some- 
what. Many problems come across this 
desk—economic problems, foreign policy 
problems, military problems, even space- 
Hight problems. Possibly today there are 
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more problems than ever. On the surface it 
would appear that working on these problems 
and trying to resolve them is the hardest 
part of the job. But the fact is that this is 
only the beginning. 

As President I am first of all responsible 
for the welfare of the American people, not 
only for today, but for tomorrow, too. 

What I do today cannot fall to influence 
the work of the man who follows me, Know- 
ing that, I have come to the realization that 
making a decision is only the beginning, 
The true test is that it must be the very 
best decision of which I am capable and the 
test for that must be one’s own conscience. 

If I had to answer your question in two 
words, I would say the hardest part of the 
job is satisfying yourself. And by that I 
mean satisfying yourself that you have done 
your level best for the American people for 
today and tomorrow. 


Tasks and Problems of Monetary and 
Financial Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the following excerpts from 
a speech delivered by Hermann J. Abs, 
member of the board of general manage- 
ment of Deutsche Bank A. G., Frankfurt 
(M), at Frankfurt University, July 14, 
1958: 

International experience has taught us 
that capital exports by the aid of public 
institutions, among which the European In- 
vestment Bank also ranks, are on the whole 
less productive than capital exports on a 
commercial basis might be, provided legal 
security and general international equality 
before the law are insured, The fact is that 
the readiness of taxpayers and parliaments 
to allocate and replenish funds is limited. 
It is a common experience that government- 
directed capital investments are also apt to 
result in misinvestment. * * * 

It is not solely within the powers of the 
government and the business community of 
a country with foreign exchange surpluses 
to do what they would be capable of doing 
towards a sound development of internation- 
al money and capital transactions. Thus, 
Western German's share in the capital export 
of highly developed industrial countries 
would, notwithstanding its shortage of capt- 
tal, be quite appreciably greater than it ac- 
tually ls, if there were greater confidence in 
the security of capital investments abroad. 
The interest which the industries engaging 
in exports of capital goods and durable con- 
sumer goods take in capital investment 
abroad is such that the actual quota of Ger- 
man foreign Investment is recognized by the 
Germans themselves to be thoroughly un- 
satisfactory, It is disillusioning to find that 
the western countries so far have not done 
enough to Insure a greater measure of pro- 
tection to private property in war and peace. 
“Once bitten twice shy"; and firms which 
have suffered in the past are particularly re- 
luctant to run fresh foreign risks unless they 
are compelled to do so for urgent business 
reasons, 

A short time ago the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom deplored the scanti- 
ness of German capital exports. I cannot 
tell whether this took the form of criticism 
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of Germany's attitude. In that event I would 
be inclined to consider such criticism at 
least one-sided and accordingly unjust, as 
long as it is not at the same time leveled 
at those—and this includes responsible 
quarters in the countries of the Western 
World—who have been lacking in systematic 
affirmation of the principles I have just 
mentioned. 

On the other hand, it would be unreal- 
istic and not in conformity either with the 
interests of German trade and industry or 
with the political necessities if we were to 
abstain from advocating capital exports un- 
til a system of effective safeguards for cap- 
ital investments in foreign countries has 
been established. We cannot avoid taking 
risks—indeed occasionally comparatively 
great risks—both on the business and on the 
government side. We have at all times been 
quite prepared to do so—in my own view 
rather too much than too little in respect 
of certain countries. I am thinking, for 
instance, of the extensive export guaranties 
which the Federal Government has assumed 
under the Hermes export guaranty system 
but, in the end, it cannot be expected both 
from the inyestors and the taxpayers that 
besides the normal commercial and political 
risks they are running abroad, they also 
should be exposed to losses deriving from 
actions of foreign governments against the 
legal status of their foreign investments. 

The wide scope of Germany's activity to 
date becomes amply clear if we recall the 
provision of considerable credits within the 
EPU system and also of the important loans 
to the World Bank—which have quite re- 
cently again been raised—as well as the as- 
surances of aid and consolidation given to 
development countries in a hitherto un- 
known extent and, finally, the promised 
large-scale participation in favor of the 
European Investment Bank. 


The Taxingest Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE 


OF DAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, as an aid 
to this Congress in seeing itself as the 
people will eventually see it, there follows 
an editorial entitled “The Taxingest 
Congress” which appeared in the August 
18, 1958, Washington Daily News; 

THE TAXINGEST CONGRESS 


Congress is about to go home, after a 
prodigious volume of legislating which 
stands to leave its mark on the country for 
years to come. 

Congress wrote a succession of new tax 
laws which reduce, rather than raise, reve- 
nue. 

It imposed on each of us, just the same, 
a heavy -additional tax which we will pay 
indefinitely. This tax is, as a notable pam- 
phlet of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment recently named it, the “‘cruelest 
tax of all.“ 

It is called inflation—the creeping rise in 
the cost of living. 

It is a tax which hits hardest those least 
able to pay—those on fixed incomes, 

This Congress, more than any other peace- 
time session, has inflicted this tax on the 
country because it has been the spendingest 
Congress—it has set the stage for the biggest 
peacetime deficit in our history. Red ink 
spending by the Government, as we have 
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learned painfully the last 15 years, is the 
herald of cheaper dollars, 

It must have been with a sense of irony, 
then, that Congress in its final days was 
raising the social security benefits. 

Employes and employers contribute equally 
toward this fund, It is, in effect, a com- 
Pulsory form of savings for use in the years 
of retirement. But the new dollars you 
and your boss probably will be required to 
put in this fund are not likely to look the 
same when you draw them out for retire- 
ment living. 

Inflation, spurred by 1959 Government 
spending, will shrink them. 

For a Congress which officially levied no 
taxes at all this session easily may turn 
Out to be the taxingest of all—in the cruel- 
est manner. 


The No Surrender Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES . 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Star of August 16, 
1958, entitled “Oh, Say Can You See.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On, Say Can You See 

Senator KNow.anp, who should know 
About such things if anyone does, says there 
is no such word ss “surrender” in President 
Eisenhower's vocabulary. 

This being the case, we suspect there is not 
Much future for any Pentagon research or 
study on when and how or in what circum- 
stances the Government of the United States 
should surrender this country and its people 
to any foreign power. 

These quoted words are borrowed from 
Georgia's Senator Russe.t, who is chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and a no- 
Surrender man if ever there was one. Ac- 
cording to Senator RUSSELL, most Americans 
“would prefer to dle on their feet rather 
than to be making plans to live on their 
knees as slaves and vassals of the Commu- 
nists.” Senator Bupors, of New Hampshire, 
does not go quite so far. He thinks that 


anyone in the Defense Department who con- 


curred in a surrender study ought to be fired. 
We imagine, however, that Senator BRIDGES 
would have these people shot if they should 
Persist in such a study. 

All of which leads up to a pertinent ques- 
tion: Did the Defense Department ever con- 
duct, authorize or sanction a study of an 
American surrender policy? There seems to 
be a vast amount of quibbling on this point. 
There is no doubt that a man named Paul 
Kecskenveti (not exactly an old Anglo-Saxon 
Mame) did make some kind of study and 
did write a book entitled “Strategic Surren- 
der.“ The study was approved by the Alr 
Force in 1951 and the book was published by 
& private corporation. This much is clear. 
What is not clear is whether the study was 
Primarily concerned with a surrender by the 
United States to a foreign power, a surrender 
man foreign power to the United States, or 

Actually, the question is no longer rele- 
vant. Since there is no such word as sur- 
render” in the Elsenhower vocabulary, we 
do not expect to hear anything more about 
a Pentagon surrender study plan. And if 
such a study was made in the past, neither 
the rockets’ red glare nor the bombs bursting 
in air will be likely to reveal it now. 
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The President at U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The President at U. N.“, written 
by Roscoe Drummond and published in 
the Washington Post of August 16, 1955. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEHE Prestprnt at U. N—He KEPT Knav- 
SHCHEV AND GROMYKO ON DEFENSIVE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
\ Unrren Nations, N. Y.—President Elsen- 


‘hower has shown that it could be done— 


that it was possible to give a sturdy defense 
of American-British action in Lebanon and 
Jordan that was positive, not negative, and 
that was constructive without being apolo- 
getic. 

The President's candid, appealing address 
from the rostrum of the U. N. leaves the 81 
nations of the General Assembly with a 
momentous decision: 

Whether to accept the explicit responsi- 
bility of protecting the Mideast countries 
from direct and indirect aggression and to 
begin a program of economic betterment, 
first through Arab initlative—that was Mr. 
Eisenhower's appeal. 

Or, whether to condemn the United States 
and Britain as aggressors because they re- 
sponded to the desperate call of the Lebanese 
and Jordanian Governments and then, after 
asking for the withdrawal of American and 
British troops, to put nothing adequate in 
their place to secure the peace—that was the 
appeal of Andrei Gromyko, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, 

It is not yet evident what constructive ac- 
tion, if any, the United Nations will take; 
a two-thirds vote is required, 

It is evident that Mr. Eisenhower's calm, 
frank, forward-looking words had a sobering 
effect. 

From the immediate response it seemed 
clear to me that the United Nations is not 
going to join Mr. Gromyko in a denunciation 
of the United States and Britain. There is a 
fair prospect that it will authorize measures 
of its own which, in the end, will permit the 
Anglo-American forces to withdraw. 

The President's refusal to be trapped into a 
snarling propaganda brawl with the Soviet 
delegate and his positive program to further 
Arab independence and growth contributed 
to that end. 

Mr. Gromyko's heavyhanded, overly virtu- 
ous denunciation of the motives and acts of 
the West seemed to me to win him few new 
supporters, if any. 

Mr. Eisenhower's speech was well adapted 
to his United Nations audience, overwhelm- 
ingly made up, as it is, of small nations. 

He put the central issue with care and 
clarity. 

His argument was that the Soviets were 
secking to create the impression “that if 
small nations are assisted in their desire to 
survive, that endangers the peace.” 

That if the U. N. condemns America and 
Britain for aiding Lebanon and Jordan, it 
will be making “it an international crime to 
help a small nation maintain its independ- 
ence’ and that under such a doctrine the 
possibilities of conquest are unlimited.” 

He then brought the point home to every 
one of the U. N. members, many of whom 
cannot themselves feel very secure, by saying 
that he, for one, “doubted that a single free 
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government in all the world would willingly 
forego the right to ask for help if its sov- 
ereignty were imperiled.” : 

That was plainly what Mr. Gromyko wants: 
Get the United States out of the Mid East 
and let turmoil prevail. 

What the President wants is: (1) U. N. 
concern for Lebanon and Jordan; (2) an end 
to fomenting from without of civil strife, 
including aggression by radio; (3) a U. N. 
peace force ready to act; (4) steps to avoid 
& new arms race spiral in the Mid East and, 
finally, (5) a regional economic development 
plan to help the people of the Arab nations. 
To that end he would authorize Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold to negotiate 
among the Arab governments the beat instru- 
ment to do the job. He pledged American 
Support, 

By coming here to the U. N. the President 
took matters in his own hands over the re- 
sistance of some of his advisers, He did 
well to do so. He has kept Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Gromyko on the defensive, 


Establishment of a Geospiritual Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I have been pleased to read an article on 
a splendid idea: the possible establish- 
ment of an International Geospiritual 
Year. 

This concept, I believe, has tremen- 
dous potential for improving under- 
standing and cooperation among men 
and nations, and generally contributing 
1 a solution of many world prob- 
ems. 

The establishment of a Geospiritual 
Year would, in my humble opinion, be 
good for the whole of mankind. As we 
know, the religious population of the 
world is over 2.6 billion. International 
cooperation efforts to improve not only 
the spiritual, but also the physical, cul- 
tural, economic, and social existence of 
mankind, woulld be a real milestone in 
our progress. 

Our Nation and the rest of the world 
so often become preoccupied with politi- 


‘cal, military, and other materialistic 


thoughts and philosophies, Inciden- 
tally, we recognize that these are the 
basic—and thus most powerful—pre- 
cepts of the God-denying Communists, 
who have threatened to bury us. 
Perhaps the free world has overlooked 
one of its greatest sources of strength— 
that is, the uniting of freemen in the 
age-old desire to believe in, and better ~ 
understand, their relationships with a 
Supreme Being; to develop the soul, or 
inner man; to find better ways and 
means by which men can live together 
in love, mutual respect, and freedom— 
rather than in fear and oppression; and 
otherwise to have better, happier lives. 
Recently, the Janesville Daily Gazette 
published an article by the Associated 
Press writer, Tom Henshaw, on this 
meritorious idea. The article outlined 
the efforts made by the Reverend Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; and the 
Reverend Louis A. Gales, of St. Paul, 
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Minn., editor of the Catholic Digest, to 
gain recognition and -support for the 
proposed establishment of an Interna- 
tional Geospiritual Year. I congratu- 
late them, and wish them Godspeed, 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article; 


was ordered to ke printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
GEOSFIRITUAL Year SUGGESTED BY PROMINENT 
UNITED STATES CLERGYMEN 
(By Tom Henshaw) 

Don't be surprised if religion tears a leaf 
from science’s notebook pretty soon and 
comes up with an International Geospiritual 
Year. 

At least two prominent clergymen have 
suggested it in recent months, And a newly 
formed Committee on Religion and Science 
is showing a keen interest in getting it off the 
ground. 

The Reverend Louis A. Gales of St. Paul. 
Minn. editor of the Catholic Digest, brought 
the subject up late last year at a meeting 
of religious education groups. 

Father Gales recommended that 1960 be 
set aside as a period when each religious 
group would present the moral and spiritual 
resources it felt were necessary for the re- 
ligious development of mankind. 

And the Reverend Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches, suggests an International Geo- 
theological Year to carry the Geophysical 
Year a step beyond its material limits. 

CITES FIFTH MOTIVATION 


Dr. Dahlberg, writing in the monthly Na- 
tional Council Outlook, notes that President 
Elsenhower's Advisory Committee has listed 
four motivations for an enlarged space pro- 
gram—curiosity, defense, prestige, and 
knowledge, 

To this, Dr. Dahlberg would add a fifth 
motivation, one that would set the tone for 
the Geotheological Year—"the desire to know 
the nature of God and the ultimate purpose 
behind the universe.“ = 

Those taking part in the program would 
seek answers to these questions: 

“Do we live and move and have our being 
in God, or simply in a kind of electric 
plasma? i 

“What is the authority of Christ? If there 
are other inhabited worlds, is He the Lord 
and Savior of those worlds as well as our 
own? 

“What is the goal of human -history. In 
the thunder of sound barriers breaking, the 
roar of rockets rushing through space, and 
the shock of hard landings on the moon, 
how shal] we think of time, and timelessness, 
and eternity? 

“What is the central idea of creation? 
One translator of John 1: 1 gives this ver- 
sion of the introduction to the fourth Gos- 
pel: ‘In the beginning was the idea.“ What 
was that idea?” 

Dr, Dahlberg would Invite participation by 
the best religious thinkers, Christian and 
non-Christian; nuclear scientists; and phi- 
losophers, 

“Such an ent.“ concludes Dr. 
Dahlberg, “might contribute more to the 
peace of the world and the intelligent con- 
trol of outer space than all the high level 
conferences of political and military leaders.“ 

The Committee on Religion and Science, 
which is showing signs of picking up the 
cudgel for the International Geospiritual 
Year, was organized last spring because, in 
its own words: = 

WANTS SPIRITUAL EMPHASIZED 


Man does not always put new power to 
work for the best use of mankind. The pur- 
pos of this committee is to emphasize the 
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need for spiritual and moral growth along 
with scientific achievements.” 

The committee is coordinated by Edward 
L. Wertheim, a New York advertising execu- 
tive, and Is financed by a temporary agent 
from the Swedenborg Foundation. 

The aime of the committee is to bring 
together scientists and religious leaders to 
seek a proper relationship between religion 
and science. 

And, feels Wertheim, what better way than 
through an International Geospiritual Year? 


Protection of Natural Resources of 
Klamath River Watershed 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 2 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, a 
thoughtful and comprehensive editorial 
on the fine solution of the Kiamath In- 
dian Reservation purchase problem was 
published on the editorial page of the 
Oregon Journal of Portland for August 
16, 1958. The Journal, which is one of 
the Oregon newspapers that has con- 
sistently favored a program which would * 
conserve the timber and wildlife of the 
Klamath Basin, has published this edi- 
torial under the title of “A Great Re- 
source Protected.” I believe that Mem- 
bers of the Senate who cooperated with 
this solution will be interested in read- 
ing the editorial and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A GREAT RESOURCE PROTECTED 

The Klamath timber sale bill reached the 
end of a long and rough road Thursday with 
approval by both Houses of a compromise 
version worked out by a Senate-House con- 
ference committee earlier this week. The 
President's signature is almost a foregone 
conclusion, since it is an administration- 
sponsored méasure. ri 

Differences in House and Senate language 
were resolved in the final draft by acceptance 
of some of the words used in both versions. 
The United States Forest Service now is sat- 
isfied that the language is fully protective, 
that it will insure sustalned-yield manage- 
ment of the great Klamath pine forest, either 
by private operators or by the Forest Service 
itself. 

Thus the threat which has been hanging 
over Oregon for several years as a result of 


the Klamath Termination Act of 1954, that 


the Klamath timber might be clearcut, cre- 
ating chaos in the timber market here and 
destroying a resource, has been eliminated. 
The mensure assures a fair price to the In- 
dians who have chosen to leave reservation 
status, and it protects the great Klamath 
Marsh as a feeding ground for migratory 
birds. 

The Klamath bill is the most significant 
piece of legislation affecting Oregon to pass 
Congress this session, perhaps in several 
sessions. 

What makes its passage all the more re- 
markable is that even its most ardent back- 
ers at the beginning of the session were 
pessimistic about its chances. The interest 
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of eastern Congressmen In so isolated a prob- 
lem as Klamath timber, particularly when 
it might cost the Government as much as 
$90 million, was hard to stir. 

But, as the Journal has noted before, suc- 
cess was due to a fine display of bipartisan- 
ship in which Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERCER 
and Hatfield Chilson, Under Secretary of the 
Interior, played key roles. Representative 
AL ULLMAN was effective in the House, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
added his influence in the latter stages. The 
work of Oregon's bipartisan Interim commit- 
tee on Indian affairs should not be over- 
looked. 

Perhaps the most graphic way to assess 
the meaning of this legislation is that it has 
spelled the difference between a desert of 
stumps. in the Klamath Basin and a per- 
petual stand of timber which will be con- 
tributing to the economy of the basin and 
Oregon 50, 75, and 100 years from now. Our 
children and our children’s children will 
have reason to thank those responsible for 
its success. 


Sammy Davis Helps the Children's 
Asthma Research Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States, through 
the newly created National Institute on 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, last year 
awarded a grant of $100,000 to the 
Asthma Research Institute. Next month, 
the first ground will be broken for the 
new building, the first hospital in the 
world devoted entirely to research and 
rehabilitation in the study and care of 
chronic, intractable asthma among chil- 
dren in a controlled environment. The 
Children’s Asthma Research Institute 
will stand as a proud symbol of Amer- 


ica's scientific progress and long-range 


practical idealism, with workable plans 


for helping 242 million children now suf- 
fering from this crippling and often fatal 
disease. The Institute, to- be built at 
Denver, Colo., on the grounds of the free, 
nonsectarian Jewish National Home for 
Asthmatic Children, will bring together 
our finest minds in science and medicine 
in a strong, coordinated plan to stamp 
out asthma and related allergies in the 
same way that poliomyelitis has been 
conquered in this country. 

There,are 5 million sufferers of crip- 
pling asthma in this country, half of 
whom are children. Almost everyone in 
our country is affected in some way, per- 
sonally or indirectly, by this disease and 
related allergies. It has been brought 
home to us recently and tragically as 
several of our well-known and loved per- 
sons in the entertainment field have 
been stricken. And it is particularly 
gratifying to note here that others in 
the entertainment field have quickly un- 
derstood the need and unstintingly de- 
voted their time and talents to help fight 
our scientific battle against disease. I 
have in niind the particular effort of Mr. 
Sammy Davis, Jr., who is the chairman 
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of the Frank Sinatra Asthma Research 
Fund of the Asthma Research Institute. 
Mr. Davis recently interrupted his film 
and nightclub commitments on the west 
coast to fly to New York and appear at 
Town Hall in a benefit performance for 
the fund. His only compensation for 
this tremendous gift of his time and 
talent was the heartfelt satisfaction 
that every human being feels when he 
has done his utmost to help his fellow 
man. 

Mr, Dayis performed tirelessly at a 4- 
hour, 1-man show which raised a record 
sum of $50,000 for the Asthma Institute. 
This was not an isolated instance, nor 
was it a routine benefit job on the part 
of the performer. Mr. Davis continues 
in his energetic devotion to this cause 
with plans for another such show to be 
held in the autumn of 1959. Previously, 
Mr. Davis performed in Chicago, another 
one-man effort entirely on behalf of the 
Asthma Research Institute. His recent 
New York Town Hall performance was 
recorded by a major record company 
which will publish the program in al- 
bums, the entire proceeds going directly 
to the institute. All America, as well as 
the entertainment industry, should be 
deeply proud of Mr. Davis. His help will 
bring comfort, relief and health to thou- 
Sands of affected children. 

Hundreds and thousands of citizens 
not in the limelight have also given from 
their hearts to help build the Children's 
Asthma Research Institute as one big 
step in our program for a healthy world. 


_ Minerals Stabilization Program Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr, Speaker, unless 
Congress passes S. 4036, the min- 
erals stabilization program, the mining 
3 of the West will become ghost 


This is made abundantly clear by the 
following telegram from the Board of 
County Commissioners of Silver Bow 
County, Mont.: 

Butte, Mont., August 18, 1958, 
LER Mercatr, 
Old House Building, 
Washington, D. C.: ` 

Silver Bow County has assessed up to their 
legal limit of 10 mills for all poor fund pur- 
Poses. The money distributed to the emer- 
gency general assistance program will be 
completely exhausted by August 31 of this 
year, The Montana Legislature meeting only 
every 2 years will not convene until the 
first Monday in January of 1959. Silver 

County's portion of the money appro- 
Priated by the last session of the legislature 
e this fund will be exhausted September 


During 1956 our average monthly payment 
from this fund to relief clients was $3,324. 
Average monthly payments paid from 
this fund during 1957 was $3,544. Our pay~- 
ments from March through July of 1958 aver- 
Ages $34,022 or an increase of average monthly 
Ptyments over other years of 10 to 12 times. 
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The above figures show the dire economic 
predicament of Silver Bow County and the 
city of Butte which has long been known as 
one of the great mining camps of this coun- 
try. Unless assistance is granted to the min- 
ing industry by the passage of the mineral 
stabilization bills now before. the House, 
mining communities such as ours face the 
possibility of becoming ghost towns. 

BOARD or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS OP 
SILVER Bow County, MONT. 


AS you can see, the county relief load 
has increased by at least 10 times as 
miners exhaust their unemployment 
compensation benefits. Butte, fabled 
richest hill on earth, has become the most 
depressed community in this Nation. 
Only passage of S. 4036 will save that 
city. x 


Force in Being 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the Air Force magazine of August 
1958, with the editorial having been writ- 
ten by Mr. John F. Loosbrock, the edi 
tor: y 

FORCE IN BEING 
(By John F. Loosbrock, editor) 


There was an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
marines landed there last month, a fact 
largely ignored in the torrent of words writ- 
ten and printed concerning the implications 
of United States military intervention in the 
bubbling Middle East cauldron. The Strate- 
gic Air Command dropped no bombs. In 
fact, as of this writing, no SAC bomber has 
entered the Middle East airspace. But there 
is little doubt that SAC'’s marshaled might, 
on an alert status at bases throughout the 
Tree world, has played and is playing a big 
role in the calculations of Moscow and Cairo. 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced of SAC’s 
curtent ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine land- 
ing force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed, were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would havce been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, an open 
invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 

The Middle Enst crisis serves to point up 
A fact that is easy to ignore or avoid. These 
are dangerous times. And our ability to re- 
act effectively, diplomatically as well as mili- 
tarily, in such times of crisis Is determined 
almost 100 percent by the current condition 
of our force in being. And the effectiveness 
of that force, in turn, must be gauged by 
our ability to put bombs on target regard- 
less of enemy opposition and by our demon- 
atrated willingness to do so should the 
situation so dictate: Without this ability 
and this willingness our other forces lose 
thelr effectivness, and we face the Soviet 
chess masters with only a handful of pawns. 

If our action in the Middle East serves 
merely to focus attention on the problem of 
the force in being it will have accomplished 
a most useful purpose. For the force in 
being has suffered serious erosion, both in 
relative quantity and relative quality since 
the end of the Korean war, The nub of it 
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is money, or the lack of it, exacerbated by 
an unwillingness to make hard-and-fast de- 
cisions between competing and expensive 
weapon systems. The latter, we trust, will 
be alleviated to some extent by adoption of 
the major features of the President's Penta- 
gon reorganization plan. At least the ma- 
chinery will be there, even though wisdom 
and decisiveness are two qualities that can- 
not be legislated. And wise decisions can 
make the money stretch farther, 

But the basic problem must be resolved 
in a bolder approach to defense financing 
than is now being evidenced on either side 
of the Potomac. 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las outlined the situation almost 2 years ago, 
when he told the American Legion National 
Security Commission: 

“There have seldom been more difficult 
problems for military judgment than that 
of phasing new missile systems into a modern 
Air Force.” 

Since that statement much has happened 
to confirm this assessment altbough little 
has been done to.solve the problem, 

Large Soviet satellites and small American 
ones have orbited overhead. Test missiles 
have thundered from their launching pads 
in Florida and in the Soviet Union. Our 
initial missile units are becoming operational. 
There have been brave statements that, 
“New weapons make it possible to reduce the 
size of the force.” 

Unfortunately, the real truth is that the 
prospect of new weapons—tomorrow, next 
year, the year after that—is being used to 
reduce the force in being of today. In the 
flash and roar from Cape Canaveral it is dif- 
ficult for many of our national planners, let 
alone the bulk of the American people, to 
realize that for the next 5 years at least, 
perhaps for the next decade, our security will 
be centered in conventional manned aircraft 
of one type or another, 

It is a grave temptation, at this point, to 
play with futures at the expense of the pres- 
ent. Missiles and rockets, satellites, and 
space capsules, are sexier than B-52s or 
C-133s. And, from a Government planner's 
point of view, they are cheaper than today's 
weapons, since, beyond development costs, 
they do not have to be paid for today. What 
isn't said, of course, is that the development 
costs go down the drain if the new weapons 
are never bought in quantity. 

There are several current examples. The 
Navaho project was canceled—without an 
operational missile ever being produced—at 
a cost of some $700 mililon. About a billion 
has been spent on the Snark— truly inter- 
continental and very nearly operational— 
but we will wind up with only a handful of 
a weapon which admittedly depends on mass 
employment for its effectiveness. The 
Bomarc program is in jeopardy, on the du- 
bious ground that the antimissile missile is 
in the mill. 7 

Granted, there are better weapons in the 
mill than Navaho, Snark, and Bomarc, But 
it is equally reasonable to assume that there 
are also better weapons in the mill than 
Atlas, or Titan, or Polaris, or Nike-Zeus, or 
even Minuteman. There will always be bet- 
ter weapons in the mill, even if we're talking 
about an Intercontinental death ray. 

This is how the vicious cycle of dealing 
in futures erodes the combat strength of to- 
day. If the trend continues we will never 
have an adequate force in being, and na- 
tional security, Ike 1932 prosperity, will al- 
ways be just around the corner. 

There are no cheap and easy solutions. 
The need for superior force in being is a 
continuing one because the threat is on- 
tinuous and growing. Even now, Mr, 
Khrushchev is brandishing his interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or the threat of its 
possible existence, as a diplomatic weapon, 
If, through erosion of our own force in being, 
we cannot reply to such threats with convice 
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tion and determination, this Nation will be 
finished as a major power and the free world 
will go down the drain, with or without open 
conflict. 

We cannot make a choice between today's 
weapons and tomorrow's. We need today's 
weapons today and tomorrow's weapons to- 
morrow. And if the cost of Living under 
these circumstances seems high, there's a 
cheap alternative—the death of free institu- 
tions everywhere in the world, 


Findings of the International Wheat Sur- 
plus Utilization Conference at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak., July 20-August 2, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


„or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most stimulating and constructive 
efforts that has been conducted to ex- 
plore various methods by which food 
abundance can be more effectively util- 
ized to benefit mankind was the con- 
ference held at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, July 20 to August 2, 1958. 

For several years I have been vitally 
concerned with the worldwide problem of 
food surpluses in a world of hungry hu- 
man beings. What can we do to convert 
the productivity of our farmers into an 
international asset that will improve 
nutritional standards, promote the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped areas and 
at the same time protect the welfare of 
the farmers and traders of the world? 

To answer these fundamental ques- 
tions that relate to the welfare of man- 
kind and the peace of the world, dele- 
gates and experts from many foreign 
countries gathered at Brookings, S. Dak., 
under the direction of the department of 
8 of South Dakota State Col- 

ege, 

In a letter inviting me to attend the 
conference, Dr. H. M. Briggs, president 
of South Dakota State College, described 
the purpose of the sessions as follows: 

The conference is designed to explore the 
idea of using surplus food to help finance 
economic development projects in lesser de- 
veloped countries. The conference is con- 
cerned with the fact that a number of 
countries have burdensome food surpluses 
while others suffer a shortage of food. Aid 
programs solve none of the basic problems 
involved. Lesser developed countries are 
potentially the largest markets for our ex- 
cess food but they cannot become cash cus- 
tomers until they have developed their econ- 
omies, raised living standards, and increased 
international trade. 

The aim of the conference is to bring to- 
gether people Interested in the problems of 
food surpluses and economic development 
to discuss the nature of the wheat surplus, 
surplus disposal programs, nutritional prob- 
lems, economic development plans of lesser 
developed countries, and how surplus food 
can be used as a partial substitute for capital 
in economic development. The findings are 
expected to have applications to other com- 
Modities as well as wheat. 
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The conference coordinator, Prof. R. L. 
Kristjanson, and the deputy coordinator, 
Prof. Loyd Glover, as well as Dr. Briggs 
and the staff of South Dakota State Col- 
lege, are entitled to much appreciation 
for conceiving and executing this splen- 
did discussion. 

Iam sure that the Congress will be in- 
terested in the summary findings of the 
conference and I, therefore, include them 
at this point in the RECORD: 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WHEAT SURPLUS UTILIZATION CONFERENCE 


This conference concerned itself with 
ways and means by which abundant food 
supplies can be used most effectively in pro- 
moting better nutrition and economic 
growth in underdeveloped countries, with 
due regard to the welfare of farmers in both 
exporting and importing countries. The 
purpose of this conference was limited to 
these three objectives: 

1. To determine the size and extend of 
present wheat surpluses and the prospects 
for the next few years; 

2. To evaluate existing methods of surplus 
disposal—especially Public Law 480; 

3, To examine the possibilities of expand- 
ing the use of surplus wheat. 

The consensus of the group on these three 
problems seemed to be: 


SIZE AND EXTENT OF THE WHEAT SURPLUS 


1. The world is producing about as much 
wheat as it can consume, under present con- 
ditions, including concessional sales at 
recent levels. 

2. There has been a sharp upward trend 
in unsold carryover stocks in major export- 
ing e~untries during the last 6 years, flat- 
tening off in 1957-58 and 1958-59. 

3. As long as the present system of 
arrangements for Government protection to 
agricultural incomes, trade barriers, etc., in 
importing and exporting countries, con- 
tinues as it has in recent years, and as long 
as technology of production continues to re- 
sult in rising ylelds as it has been doing. 
there seems unlikely to be any material 
change in this general surplus situation, 
despite the continuing increase in popula- 
tion, < 

4. Independent measures of surplus dis- 
posal may, therefore, assume a semiperma- 
nent character, and affect an increasing part 
of the international trade in grains, thus 
adding to the marketing difficulties now be- 
ing experienced by exporting countries. 

EVALUATION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


It is to the interest of farmers and the 
general public that existing surplus food 
supplies be used as fully as possible to speed 
up economic development in the less de- 
veloped countries of the world. Public Law 
480 has attempted to do this. This has the 
desirable effect of increasing their present 
levels of nutrition, and raising their ability 
to produce; and of speeding up the rate of 
progress in their production, and levels of 
national income, and consumption, making 
their countries better able to buy and sell 
in foreign trade with other countries. 
Countries that are in a position to help, 
notably the United States, should therefore 
continue and expand their aid to the eco- 
nomic development of less developed coun- 
tries by all feasible means; including direct 
assistance in international financing as well 
as provision of surplus foods. To facilitate 
these activities, the following legislative or 
administrative changes seem needed in Pub- 
lic Law 480: 

1, That Public Law 480 be amended so as 
to authorize agreements under title I for 
periods of as much as 6 years ahead with 
only the costs during each yenr of such 
agreement to be charged to that year's ap- 
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propriation. This change would enable re- 
cipent countries to develop firm plans for 
development projects to use the funds for 
a suitable period ahead, and to arrange for 
domestic sale of surplus products, and to 
simultaneously use the foreign currency re- 
sulting from those sales for expanded de- 
velopment projects. Owing to inevitable de- 
lays in reaching agreement and in conduct- 
ing operations most countries find it dificult 
or impossible to get the projects started 
within the present 1-year period. Most de- 
velopment projects take several years to 
carry to completion, and many governments 
hesitate to make surplus food distribution 
arrangements or to put new development 
projects into operation, when they have no 
assurance that resources will be available 
to carry those operations through to com- 
pletion. 

2. The sections of Public Law 480 dealing 
with the assurance that recipient countries 
will continue commercial imports at their 
previous levels should be strengthened to 
afford as much protection to exports by other 
friendly nations as they give to exports by 
the United States. This might be done by 
stating the required guaranties under Pub- 
lic Law 480 in the same way as they are 
stated under the Mutual Security Act. The 
present language in Public Law 480 and the 
present agreements may result in substi- 
tuting United States commercial exports for 
those by other exporters, which is contrary 
to the spirit of the FAO Principles of Sur- 
plus Disposal, to which most countries, in- 
cluding the United States of America, have 
subscribed, To further assure the mainte- 
nance of commercial exports, consultation 
with other exporting countries should be 
further developed. 

3. The use of local currency proceeds for 
expenditures that would otherwise be paid 
in dollars should be limited to the minimum 
amount possible. These expenditures fre- 
quently run to 50 percent or more of the 
total value of the surpluses received. In 
part these are used to pay the recipient 
country for services or commodities which 
would otherwise be paid for in dollars. To 
that extent they reduce the effectiveness of 
the operations in increasing domestic con- 
sumption of the products distributed or in 
providing increased expenditures for eco- 
nomic development. Since they do not in- 
crease the recipient country's capital for- 
mation, and tend to harm other ex 
countries by substituting United States ex- 
ports (paid in dollars) for purchases from 
other exporters, they represent an addition 
to the program contrary to its stated pur- 
poses and objectives, and should if possible 
be eliminated entirely. 

4. Countries should be given the maxi- 
mum flexibility possible to select their own 
development projects to be financed from 
amounts earmarked for local currency loans, 
wherever the effectiveness of their own ad- 
ministrative arrangements justify. The 
elaborate administrative procedures of prior 
approval by the United States greatly slow 
up the earmarking and expenditure of 
funds for development, and tend to result in 
expenditures for. additional employment 
lagging far behind the actual sale of the 
commodities in domestic markets, More 
general adoption of the principle of alloca- 
tion by the country concerned with subse- 
quent report to the United States authorities 
which has been permitted in some cases, 
would be helpful. 

5. That barter deals be restricted to the 
minimum possible and that the recent ad- 
ministrative requirements for proof that ad- 
ditional consumption would result should 
continue to be strictly enforced. Surpluses 
disposed of earlier under barter or triangular 
deals have tended to be substituted for other 
commercial imports, rather than to be offset 
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by increased food consumption in the recipi- ' 
ent country. This is especially true when 
a highly developed country is a party to the 
transaction. Substituting United States 
wheat for wheat exports by other countries 
does not raise world wheat consumption nor 
reduce world wheat carryovers; and opera- 
tions which have this effect harm other 
friendly nations, 

6. Food-surplus-producing nations should 
have as the primary objective of their sur- 
plus disposal programs the increasing of the 
recipient country’s real national income in 
such a manner that it will result in the 
broadest possible distribution of benefits. 

The United States as a Nation has suc- 
cessfully pursued the objective of rapid èco- 
nomic growth through a free private enter- 
Prise economy. However, it should be rec- 
ognized that imposing from the outside some 
types of economic arrangements on certain 
Nations may not be compatible with 
achieving this objettive of rapid economic 
growth, Some nations lack the United 
States tradition of checks and balances In its 
economic system—such for example as, our 
antitrust legislation. Without these checks 
and balances, free private enterprise fre- 
quently fails to channel new income to the 
needy consumer or to productive enterprise. 
The promotion of our particular ideas of 
competitive enterprise, while a desirable ob- 
jective under appropriate conditions in some 
countries, should be a secondary considera- 
tion to a substantial volume of surplus dis- 
posal and an equitable distribution of the 
benefits from the disposal programs, 


POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANDING THE USE OF 
SURPLUS WHEAT 


1. The use of wheat surpluses for educa- 
tional purposes should be expanded as 
Tapidly as possible. This expansion might 
include: 

(1) The use of food scholarships for lo- 
cal and foreign high school and college stu- 
dents in the recipient country. 

(2) The use of local currency for the ex- 
pansion of personnel, facilities, and financ- 
ing for the training of teachers. 

(3) The use of local currency for the ex- 
pansion of personnel, facilities. and financ- 
ing for research in economic development 
in the recipient countries. 

These efforts should raise the level of 
literacy and of professional, technical and 
administrative training. all of which are 
necessary for economic development, 

2. Authorization might well be made for 
the provision of surplus foods (a) to provide 
Initial stocks of food grains for recipient 
countries to establish or enlarge national 
food reserves for use in emergencies; (b) to 
help finance the construction of storage 
facilities for holding such reserves; and (e) 
Tor the replenishment of such reserves, once 
they were drawn upon, The initial stocks 
might be provided either under title I or 
title IT; while replenishment might be made 
under either of these titles, or by commercial 
imports, depending upon the circumstances 
of use. An international committee (such 
as an appropriate FAO committee or group 
Of experts) might well pass upon the pur- 
Pose for which used and the conditions for 
replenishment. 

3. The use of food surpluses for school 
Tunch should be expanded as 
rapidly as possible, and as fast as recipient 
countries can develop proper measures for 
Operating them and using the surplus foods 
for this. p This would not only im- 
Prove nutrition and the health of the stu- 
dents, but should encourage larger and longer 
school attendance and reduction of illiteracy. 
In countries that are Just starting or ex- 
Panding such programs, arrangements might 
be made by the country concerned to use 
CARE or a similar agency as an operating 
agency, possibly using local currencies ayail- 
able under title I. 
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4. Some countries have used surplus foods 
in kind to enable settlers on newly opened 
land to get through the first year. This 
method of disposal might be further ex- 
panded, and perhaps applied in appropriate 
community development projects for increas- 
ing productive capacity. 

5. The use of surplus feeding stuTs to im- 
prove livestock production In recipient coun- 
tries should be further. developed. In many 
c small amounts of supplementary feed- 
ing during periods of poor pastures or at cer- 
tain times of the year (i. e., sheep in north 
Africa, dairy cattle or beef cattle in Central 
or South America) can greatly increase live- 
stock production. Use of surplus foods for 
such supplementary feeding can materially 
increase livestock products available to offset 
increased development expenditures and at 
the same time may demonstrate the economic 
value of subsequent commercial import of 
feedstuffs for such supplementary feeding. 
The (feedstuffs should be distributed to 
farmers as mixed or processed feeds or in 
some other manner to avold diversion to 
other use. 

6. The use of surplus food for refugees and 
displaced persons should be expanded wher- 
ever possible with special emphasis on creat- 
ing employment and making them self-suf- 
ficient members of society, 

7. There are many other possibilities of 
expanding the effective use of surplus foods 
tor improved nutrition and increased eco- 
nomic development; and vigorous and jmagi- 
native research should be continued for such 
uses, both in private and public discussions 


and actions. The same applies to many other 


ways and means not considered at the con- 
ference, such as more positive organization 
for this purpose, as through some form of a 
world food bank or world food reserve; or by 
encouraging research in food preparation to 
make wheat as acceptable and easily prepared 
as possible. 

OTHER LIMITING FACTORS FOR GREATLY EXPANDED 

USE OP WHEAT 


1. Additional dollar support to additional 
development projects will often be needed to 
supplement the surplus foods, if increased 
food consumption is to equal the amount of 
surplus products sold into domestic markets 
in the recipient country. This might be ob- 
tained elther by providing additional cash 
loans or grants for economic development 
projects in the same act, to be used for com- 
bined package deals along with surplus prod- 
ucts, or by directing that such arrangements 
might be worked out in conjunction with 
other legislation (such as mutual-security 
activities) as part of the general policy of 
the United States to stimulate and speed up 
the economic development of less developed 
nations. Í 

It might also be possible to provide that 
repayment of loans under the Marshall plan, 
or local currency repayments under title I of 
Public Law 480, should be paid into a revolv- 
ing fund to be added to other funds avail- 
able to expand Public Law 480, Title I, opera- 
tions. 


2. The market basket of surplus products 


covered by disposal agreements should be as 


wide and varied as possible, and cover as 
much as possible of the increased domestic 
purchases of persons put to work on addi- 
tional development projects, for maximum 
effectiveness in financing additional econom- 
ic development and for not reducing markets 
for commercial exports. In addition to 
wheat, rice, dry milk, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetable oils, cotton, beans, poultry, 
and livestock products might be included 
where available in surplus stocks. In addi- 
tion, feed grains might be included on con- 
dition they would be used to expand live- 
stock production (poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts, and meats) to be used to offset the 
increased consumption (such feeding stuffs 
should be distributed to farmers in the form 
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of processed or mixed feeds, to precent their 
diversion from the use intended). 

3. The necessity for a greater degree of 
knowledge of the economic development 
process both in donor countries and in re- 
cipient nations and of the effect of surplus 
disposal on economic development. Much 
more can be done in the way of research and 
education on such problems as eyaluating 
the effects of Public Law 480 transactions on 
the economies of recipient countries and on 
normal commercial markets and on the rela- 
tion of better nutrition to human energy 
and productivity. 

While there are many difficulties inyolved 
in Public Law 480 operations they are far 
outweighed by the highly desirable conse- 
quences of using surpluses constructively in 
underdeveloped nations and every elfort 
should be made to continue to improve and 
expand on the surplus disposition p 
that have been instituted. Public Law 480 
should not, however, be expanded at the ex- 
pense of other programs for dollar grants or 
loans for economic development in other 
countries, 


Why Not Keep Admiral Rickover? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13,1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an editorial entitled 
“Why Not Keep Admiral Rickover?“ 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on August 13, 1958: 

Way Nor Keep ADMIRAL RICKOVER? 


The Nautilus, the Nation's first atomic- 
powered submarine, is changing naval war- 
fare and giving seapower a new significance 
just as the Monitor did in the 1860's: And 
the man who knows the most about the 
atomic submarine and who has done the most 
to develop it is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
over. At 58, he should be of great service to 
his country for some years In this new and 
highly important naval field. Yet he is likely 
to be shelved. 

A group of Democratic Senators, who say 
Rickover will be forced into retirement with- 
in a year or so unless he is promoted, are de- 
manding that the Navy promote him. They 
recall that in 1953, when Rickover was per- 
fecting the Nautilus, it took the intercession 
of Congress and the Secretary of the Navy to 
get him promoted from captain and thus 
saved from retirement. Yet the only com- 
plaint voicdd about Rickover is that he cuts 
red tape and does the unorthodox when It is 
essential to his work in the atomic field. 
There are those who can say that if he had 
followed orthodox procedure the Nautilus 
would never have been built. 

The Navy has apologized because Rickover 
was not invited to the White House ceremony 
where it was announced that the Nautilus 
had made the first submarine trip under the 
North Pole. The potential of the Nautilus 
has taken on greater significance since the 
polar trip. It follows that Rickover, too, 
should have greater recognition, Whether he 
gets it or not it is -obvious his services are 
needed. 

Ordinarily there is no excuse for any inter- 
ference with the work of military promotion 
boards. But Rickover’s value to the Navy and 
to his country is of a transcending impor- 
tance. If the board cannot save him from 
retirement it should be required to have a 
perfect reason for not doing so, 
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Weed of Anaconda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August issue of Fortune magazine under 
the heading of “Businessmen in the 
News” is an article introducing the new 
chief of a major United States corpora- 
tion entitled “Weed of Anaconda.” The 
article follows: 

Clyde E. Weed, the new chairman and 
chief executive officer of the Anaconda Co., 
second-largest copper producer in the world 
after Kennecott Copper, has been mining 
copper 47 of his 67 years, He is the first 
mining engineer to head Anaconda, and he 
has two loves; copper mining and trout fish- 
ing; of these copper comes first. 

Weed was born in Moorestown, Mich., and 
graduated from the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology at Houghton in 
1911. He went Into copper mining at once, 
first as a surveyor, then as a mucker, miner, 
and shift boss. He stayed in production 
and in 1930 became general manager of 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Co., a Mexican 
subsidiary of Anaconda. There he modern- 
ized the plant and devised the first process 
for extracting molybdenum from copper ore. 
In 1935 he became president of Cananea, in 
1938 Anaconda's general manager of mines, 
in 1942 vice president in charge of mining 
operations, in 1952 vice president in charge 
of operations, in 1956 president. (As chair- 
man he succeeds the late Roy Glover.) 

Anaconda’s expansion program, started by 
Weed in 1957, will bring its copper produc- 
tion capacity to 1.2 billion pounds in 1959, 
com to a capacity of 830 million 
pounds in 1957. But copper demand and 
prices are notoriously erratic; in 1957 copper 
prices were down some 30 percent from 1956 
although deliveries were down only 3 per- 
cent. As a result Anaconda sales in 1957 
dropped to $571 million from $749 million 
in 1956, and profits to $44 miltion from 
$111,500,000 in 1956, In the first quarter of 
this year income was $19,895,055 (against 
$44,310,960 in 1957); profits $6,130,898 
(against $18,156,320 in 1957). 

These figures do not disturb Clyde Weed’s 
steadfast stoicism. Anaconda's biggest cus- 
tomer, after the electrical industry, is the 
auto Industry (about 40 pounds of copper 
go into each car), and while Weed does not 
expect any lightning-like upturn in the 
economy, he does expect business to be 
better by late fall, depending on the extent 
of recovery the auto industry makes. Mean- 
while Weed is riding out the storm, which 
is far less severe than many others Anaconda 
has weathered in its 63-year history. 


Despite Mr. Weed's ability, and it is 
considerable, the storm is greater than 
anticipated and Anaconda’s profits are 
still falling. On the financial page of 
the Washington Post for August 15, un- 
der the headline Anaconda Net Slumps,“ 
appeared the following story: 

Anaconda Co,, reported its consolidated 

net income in the first half of 1958 fell 62 
percent to $10,752,303, equal to $1 per share 
of common stock. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1957 profits were $27,697,515 or 82.62 
a share. 


In 1957 Anaconda earned $4.23 a share 


for the year and in 1956 $12.85 a share. 
But it is true that while Anaconda is 
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riding out the storm as a result of re- 
serves and cutbacks and profits from 
other operations such as its aluminum 
plants the same outlook is not in sight 
for the miners of Montana, The follow- 
ing telegram from the Butte Union tells 
the story of the miner’s plight: 
BUTTE, MONT., August 17, 1958. 

Hon. Lee METCALF, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Your support of S. 4036 is vital for the sur- 
vival of 3,692.known miners, not including 
various crafts connected with the mining in- 
dustry in Butte, Mont. Our facts submitted 
herewith are based on consensus of the 
Butte Miners Union membership. 

January 1, 1956, there were 4,910 members 
active and employed. One year later (Janu- 
ary 1957) 5,109 miners were supporting the 
economy of this community. Six months 
later, on July 1, 1957, 2,000 were suspended 
from employment, This was an immediate 
44-percent decrease, January 1, 1958, wit- 
nessed another decrease from 3,109 miners to 
2,120, an employment loss in that period of 
30 percent. Our present employment level 
related to the miners of Butte now stands 
1,417 actively employed. An overall decrease 
in unemployment from the January 1957 
level has declined 73 percent, 

BARNEY RASK, 
Recording Secretary, 
Butte Miners Union, No. I. 


It is estimated that sometime in 1960 
the projected consumer demand will ex- 
ceed the productivity of the American 
mines and we will begin to eat into the 
surplus that has accumulated in the last 
12 months. Anaconda Co. and the other 
copper companies will again experience 
prosperity, but thousands of miners in 
Montana have already exhausted their 
unemployment benefits, others have 
sought work elsewhere, and many have 
not found work, competing with 5 million 
other unemployed. The impact on the 
economy of the mining regions is tre- 
mendous. The passage of S. 4036, even 
though it is but an authorization bill and 
we will have to wait until the next Con- 
gress to get an appropriation, will put 
hundreds of these miners back to work, 
and with the passage of this authorizing 
legislation this year it is just possible 
that the Government may never have an 
opportunity to purchase any of the cop- 
per at the 27!4-cent price prescribed in 
this legislation. If the bill does not pass, 
over the distance the copper companies 


may make up their losses this year, but 


the economy of the Nation will not make 
up its loss, and the miners have already 
lost everything. 


The Blank Check Sports Bill and Pay 
Televising of Major League Baseball 
Games 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr, Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions I have pointed out that 
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under the organized team sports bill, 
H. R. 10378, in the version approved by 
the House, major-league baseball own- 
ers would be granted immunity from 
the antitrust laws so that they could, 
among other things, black oùt free tele- 
vision in order to charge for games on 
pay TV. 

It is clear that this was not mere 
conjecture. I am in receipt of a letter 
from Mr. Paul MacNamara, vice presi- 
dent of International Telemeter Corp., 
a pay-TV concern, stating that major- 
league club owners are agreeable and 
willing to have their games broadcast 
only on pay-television. He thus let the 
cat out of the bag. Perhaps it is only 
coincidence that the Washington coun- 
sel for Mr. MacNamara’s concern hap- 
pens also to be Washington counsel for 
the high commissioner of organized 
baseball. 

In all the circumstances, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has rendered a sig- 
nal public service by tabling the blank 
check sports bill. Its passage would have 
provided a green light to pay-TV pro- 
moters and the club owners to agree 
among themselves to outlaw the free 
telecasting of major league baseball 
games. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter dated August 14, 1958, 
which I have received from Mr. Paul 
MacNamara, vice president of the Inter- 
national Telemeter Corp., concerning 
this matter. s 

The letter follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TELEMETER CORP., 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 14, 1958. 
The Honorable EMANUEL CELLER, 
United. States Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mr. CELLER: A few days ago Mr. Ford 
Frick announced in Washington that—"Un- 
less free TV and radio are curbed, baseball 
will be out of business in 10 years.” 

He made the point that minor teams are 
being wrecked, by big league games being 
telecast—a point he didn’t make was that 
big league baseball in cities where the games 
are being telecast are also being wrecked as 
far as attendance is concerned. 

The evidence—in Chicago recently, as you 
know, they decided to telecast a night game. 
Comiskey said: “I expected at least 40,000 
and 27,000 showed up! but it was estimated 
that nearly 2 million people saw the game 
525 night in the Chicago area for free via 


Also the evidence of free TV's effect is 
overpowering when you look at the attend-~ 
ance records of Milwaukee and Los Angeles 
where all home games are blacked out, and 
then to get the true picture compare the 
records of these two teams with attendance 
of teams that telecast their games free. 

The point Is, free TV can't afford baseball. 
Certainly the beer and cigarette people can’t 
subsidize baseball, The amount they can 
pay ls and must be related to the going cost 
per thousand of advertising in the advertis- 
ing market place. Much as a beer fellow 
may like baseball TV for his advertising 
message, he won't pay-a higher price for the 
right*to telecast the games than he has to 
pay for the same results from other mediums 
such as newspapers, magazines, etc. After all, 
the man in the beer business is Interested 
in selling beer at the lowest possible price 
and if the price of baseball TV becomes too 
high he'll simply turn his back on it. (I had 
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Casey Stengel help me with that last sen- 
tence.) 

What's the answer? 

Pay TV. 

Sure, Im interested in the Telemeter sys- 
tem because I believe our system, which is 
the only one that operates for cash (and we 
think that’s the way baseball or any other 
entertainment should be sold), is the one 
that will prove practical. But at this point 
Tam not trying to sell any one system, Iam 
Only trying to point up the fact that pay TV 
is necessary for buseball if baseball is to 
survive, 


Also, Telemeter has been thinking about 


baseball for a long time and the Telemeter 
baseball plan has the perfect solution to the 
problem Mr. Frick talked about last. week— 
“the minor league problem.” 

Telemeter's plan works this way: 

Let's say that Mr. Jones is a baseball fan 
who lives in Albany and before TV he used 
to go and see the local team play quite reg- 
Ularly, Now, Mr. J. watches the baseball 
games of the week or the games that come 
out of New York to Albany via TV. As a 
result the owners of the Albany team have 
lost a good customer and the big league 
teams who have supplied Mr. J. with his 
baseball don't receive more than 0.0001 in 
money, As a result of Mr. J's tuning in his 
set and watching the games at home his 
seat in the Albany bleachers has been empty 
these last few years. 

With the Telemeter system this is what 
Would happen: 

Mr. J. in Albany, with a Telemeter at- 
tachment on his set, for instance, wants to 
watch a Yankee-Cleyeland game being played 
in New York and telecast via the Telemeter 
system instead of going to the local Albany 
game. O. K., so he drops in his 50 cents (or 
whatever the price is) to see the New York 
Same. A record of this transaction is kept 
inside the Telemeter and when the money 
la collected later, because Mr, J. lives within 
the area of the Albany buschall franchise, 
some part of Mr. J's admission goes to the 
Albany baseball club. 

This way everybody is happy. Mr. J. be- 
Cure he saw the game—and unless some 
Solution like this is worked out Mr. J’s days 
ot seeing baseball on his TV set are hum- 
bered—the Albany team is happy because 
they are now getting some money from one 
Of their old customers who in the past few 
years had given them up, and the Yankees 
are happy because they are paid a better 
Price for their efforts than they are now 
Betting. 

The question is, would the big leagues 
agree to this? 

The answer Is, yes, they would. I've talked 
to representatives of both the National and 
American leagues and they are both agree- 


able and willing to go along with such an 


idea. 

So who Is stopping It? 

The opponents of pay TV who have done 
A great job around the country and particu- 
larly in Washington. Their slogan has been 


“Why pay for something you are now get- 


ting for free?“ 


To the person who doesn't understand the 
economics of baseball and TV this argument 
been effective. However, Mr. Prick an- 
swered this argument effectively when he 
snid: “Unless we handle the problem of free 
TV now, within 10 years there will be no 
dane e blen. because there will be no base- 


This is a long letter, but I hope you stayed 
with me. 
Sincerely yours, 
PAUL MACNAMARA, 
Vice President. 
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Mission C6 Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton spoke at the Montana State Press 
Association’s convention banquet in 
Glacier National Park. His address fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE MONTANA STATE 
Press. ASSOCIATION, GLACIER NATIONAL 
Park, Mont., Avaver 16, 1958 
You and I know newspapermen share a 

common occupational conviction: the pub- 

ic business is the public's business, 

Five years in Washington have not shaken 
my bellef in that principle, salutary alike to 
citizen and State. On the contrary, I have 
become more certain than ever that it holds 
geod in every major fleld of government ac- 
tivity, including two. of which I should like 
to speak tonight, recreation and reclamation. 

Right here in Montana 88 years ago, a free 
press plnyed a key role in one of the most 
significant occurrences in the history of 
mankind's effort. to conserve and develop 
recreational resources, both here and around 
the world. 

I’m sure you remember the story: How, 
in 1870, a small group of men, mostly from 
Montana, left Helena on horseback and 
headed for the Yellowstone National Park 
region. There, they marveled at its gey- 
sers, its Grand Canyon, its lake, its moose, 
deer, and elk. As the group sat around the 
campfire one evening enthusiastically and 
eyen excitedly discussing the future of this 
magnificent region, it is said that it was a 
Helena lawyer, Cornelius Hedges, who pro- 
posed it be preserved forever as a national 
park. His friends quickly took up the idea. 

Unlike so many campfire idylis, it was not 
left to die in the smoldering embers. These 
men, on returning to Montana, turned to 
the most effective instrument there was for 
influencing public opinion: the newspapers, 
There. in article after article, they publi- 
cized the beauty of the Yellowstone region. 
And then, in the Helena Herald on Novem- 
ber 9, 1870, there appeared the first public 
reference to the park project. 

Eventually the idea traveled to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Congress supported it. In 
1872 President Grant signed the bill, and 
the world’s first national park came into 
being. 

Of this story, every citizen of Montana, 
and particularly every Montana newspaper- 
man, can be proud, and justly so. In your 
State, the world’s national parks literally 
had thelr birth. . 

That is true because the fact is that the 
United States National Park System since 
has been copied around the globe, in Can- 
ada, Britnin, Japan, Africa, South America, 

From Alaska to the Virgin Islands, from 
Maine to Hawaii, that system, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terlor, now includes some 24 million acres 
blessed with magnificent scenic beauty and 
hallowed by history. 

To the national park areas of Montana— 
to Yellowstone and Glacier, to Custer and 
Big Hole Battlefields—and to the other areas 


_ of the system, more and more Americans 


50-cent piece. 


vested—- well invested 
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and visitors from abroad have come with 
every passing year. 

The reasons are simply these: Our na- 
tional population continues to grow. In- 
comes have risen, Living standards have 
constantly improved. Leisure time has in- 
creased, And in most Americans, as in most 
other people, there is a hunger for the out- 
doors. 8 signs of progress account for 
the giant lenps in the number of visitors: in 
1947, 2514 million; in 1955, just 8 years later, 
50 million; In 1956, more than 59 million; 
and by 1966, on the Park Service's current 
estimate, 88 million and probably more. 

This trend brings problems as well as 
promise. To the people of the United States 
3 years ago it dictated a clear-cut question: 
Will you invest in the national parks more 
tax dollars than ever before—enough to put 
and keep the parks in shape to accommodate 
this vast number of visitors? Or will you 
shrink from the initial costs and thus in- 
evitably suffer the consequences in park 
destruction and deterioration? 

The Federal Government's answer has been 
straightforward and. vigorous. - Personally 
endorsed by President Elsenhower, Mission 
66, a 10-year program unprecedented in sweep 
and scope, gave the answer: “Expand and 
improve.” 

For the first 3 fiscal years of Mission 66, 
beginning July 1, 1956, the Congress has 
appropriated more than it appropriated for 
the Park Service in the Iast 12 years of the 
preceding administrations. 

Of course, 9 of those 12 were war years. 
Moreover, the dollar bill was shrinking to a 
But, even if you want to 
argue those points to defend the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of yesterday, the contrast 
between past and present performance is 
loud and clear. That contrast indicates both 
the scope of the need and the scope of the 
remedy. The unyarnished truth is that 
something had to be done. And we're doing 
it with gratefully acknowledged bipartisan 
support. 

The results many of you know. To Mon- 
tana Mission 66 brings a gigantic Federal ) 
investment of $75 million, plus $714 mil- 
lion already invested by private concession- 
aires, plus additional millions they will in- 
vest in the next few years—money which 
will mean a host of improvements, in accom- 
modations, roads and trails, and interpre- 
tive facilities. 

This is not money spent but money in- 
in the future edu- 
cation and enjoyment and inspiration of 
American citizens, 

Though these are the cardinal goals of 
mission 66, it will of necessity have economic 
consequences throughout America. 

With 800,000 visitors coming to Glacier by 
1966, and more than 2 million coming to 
Yellowstone, tourism in Montana is bound 
to boom, bound to bring in far more than its 
present annual amount of $100 million. 

And there's another thing that will help 
the tourist business here in Montana and 
Wyoming and Idaho and many other States 
of the West: the Eisenhower administration's 
$25 billion, 13-year program for improving 
this country's interstate highways. Before 


long. one interstate route will connect Glen- 


dive, Billings, Butte, and Missoula with the 
east and west coasts. Another will extend 
north from Butte through Great Falls to the 
Canadian border and south to Pocatello and 
Salt Lake City. A third route will go from 
Billings through Wyoming to Denver and 
Rapid City, 

Every mile of these new highways will help 
make touring in Montana easier and more 
attractive than ever. 
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Not all the recreation-seekers who travel 
them, however, will be on their way to na- 
tional park areas. 

Many will be traveling to national wildlife 
areas, under the administration of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

More and more Montanans, as well as more 

-And more people all over the United States, 
are discovering them. Seven and one-half 
million Americans visited wildlife refuges 
and ranges in 1956; in 1957 the total was 
more than 8½ million. 

Among them were the 45,000 who flocked 
to the Medicine Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge; and the 112,000 visitors to the Fort Peck 
game range—fishermen, hunters, photog- 
raphers, and sheep, elk, and antelope 
watchers. 

These numbers are bound to Increase in 
the years ahead. 

Federal facilities, however, cannot and 
should not be the whole answer to Americans’ 
intensifying demands for recreational op- 
portunities. 

State and local park systems must grow 
and improve. Th fact, they will have to if 
the demands of the future are not to ex- 
ceed the resources of the future. That's as 
clear as the water in a mountain stream. 
Consequently, the National Park Service is 
increasing its cooperation with States and 
communities in recreational planning. The 
Bureau of Land Management is now conduct- 
ing a sweeping survey to identify all Federal 
public lands valuable chiefly for park and 
recreation purposes which, under congres- 
sional authorization, might be leased or sold 
to the States. 

In these times, haphazard development is 
not enough. We need comprehensive na- 
tionwide planning. 

And Iam confident now that we will have 
it. Just 6 weeks ago the President signed a 
bill establishing a National Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Resources Review Commission. This 
is one of the most important steps we have 
ever taken to assure adequate recreational 
opportunities for today and for tomorrow. 

Incidentally, just last Tuesday the Presi- 
dent signed into law the amendments to the 
Coordination Act of 1946, another piece of 
historic legislation widely hailed by conser- 
vationists, 

What kind and extent of recreational fa- 
cilities will the American people need in 
1976? In the year 2000? Where should 
these facilities be located? Such questions 
the Recreational Resources Review Commis- 
sion will seek to answer. It’s obvious that 
we shall need the answers if we are to keep 
our unmatched heritage in the out-of- 
doors—wilderness areas, beaches, forests, 
parks—from being civilized off the face of 
this continent. 

And there's another thing equally obvious; 
if we are to succeed, these answers and other 
facts about resource development must not 
be filed away and allowed to collect dust. By 
newspapers and other mediums they should 
be carried to every American, bechuse they 
concern every American, no matter where he 
lives; and they concern his children and 
their children. In the field of recreation, 
we shall have to have constructive ppblie 
policies for as many ahead as we can 
see. We have no choice. Time will not re- 
move the problem; on the contrary, dragging 
our feet now will only make more difficulties 
later on. 

Exactly the same thing is true in another 
field which I should like to discuss: water- 
resource development. 

Few Montanans need to be told that recla- 

mation money, like recreation money, is an 
investment, not an expense. 

If you could pile up all the crops ever pro- 
duced on all Federal reclamation projects in 
this State, you would have a harvest worth 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 
And that’s only part of the story. The truth 
of the matter is that for every acre in Mon- 
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tana under Federal Irrigation, there are 
three non-Federal, 

In the years ahead more dams must be 
built, and they will be; more water must be 
impounded, and it will be; more acres must 
be put under irrigation, and they will be— 
here in Montana and throughout America, 
This conclusion is inescapable. And the 
greater the measure of non-Pederal coopera- 
tion, the more local and State and nonpublic 
organizations which continue to get into 
harness and help pull the load, the better 
and faster that job will be done. That's 
just plain sense. 

In reclamation, as in recreation, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot and should not 
bear the whole load. In the first place, it 
is a hod too heavy for any one branch of 
government. Second, wherever Uncle Sam's 
dollars go, his control follows. Call me old- 
fashioned if you like, but I firmly believe 
local control is best in any field where it can 
be adequate. It is less costly, more efficient, 
and much more responsive to local needs. 

In many instances, of course, only the Fed- 
eral Government has the capacity to do the 
job. We should make no mistake about that. 
But none of us should make the greater 
mistake either, of always looking to Wash- 
ington in the delusion that that's a satis- 
factory substitute for facing up to responsi- 
bilities at home. Besides, the only pockets 
Uncle Sam has are yours. 

In our time water-resource development is 
literally crossing a new frontier in the United 
States and around the world. 

For centuries men have speculated on the 
possiblity of turning salt water into fresh, of 
serving human needs from the unlimited and 
now largely unusable abundance of the 
oceans and tremendous deposits of brackish 
water both on the surface and underground. 

Slowly but surely the dream is becomng 
reality. Already converted water is being 
used to produce electricity at Morro Bay, 
Callf.; it is being used for human consump- 
tion on the island of Aruba in the Carib- 
bean; it supplied the drinking water for the 
officers and crew of the atomic submarines 
Nautilus and Skate on their recent cruises 
under the polar ice cap. 

In saline and brackish water conversion, 
the world has moved further in the past 10 
years than in all preceding human history. 
In the annals of this movement, 1958 will 
be recorded as the year when a South Afri- 
can plant began converting nearly 3 million 
gallons a day of brackish ground water into 
water which is relatively fresh. It will be 
remembered as the year when, at Coalinga, 
Calif., an entire community began to draw 
its water supply from brackish pools un- 
derground for the first time in American his- 
tory. 

With the exception of the two plants proc- 
essing brackish water, these plants are pro- 
ducing fresh water at a relatively high cost: 
$2 or more per 1,000 gallons. Why then 
are these plants in operation? Because the 
alternative is even more costly or because, 
in some areas of the world, the stark truth 
is that there is no alternative if human 
being are to survive. 

Moreover, the plain fact is that in these 
middle years of the 20th century, Americans 
themselves have come to know what it is 
to turn a water faucet and have only a cough 
of air come out, From coast to coast, in 
46 States, there are a thousand commu- 
nities, containing 15 percent of our people, 
which in recent years have had some sort of 
water shortage. 

Today the Office of Saline Water of the 
Department of the Interior, through con- 
tracts with non-Federal research organiza- 
tions, is working to reduce the cost of saline 
water conversion, On the day when scien- 
tists achleve,a breakthrough, when the cost 
gets down to 60 or 50 or 40 cents a thou- 
sand gallons, the announcement, I assure 
you, will make front-page headlines. ~ 
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It will be good news aroung the earth. 
The implications of saline water conversion 
at low cost are truly global, and they stagger 
the imagination. 

Think of the Middle East alone, In the 
oll-rich Shiekdom of Kuwait, now much in 
the news, people this very night are drinking 
water converted out of some of the saltiest 
water on earth, that in the Persian Gulf. By 
conventional reclamation methods, of course, 
part of the Middle East, now 94 percent des- 
ert, could be made productive. But imagine 
what would happen in that region if to its 
three principal sources of fresh water—the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and Jordan Rivers—you 
could add the resources of the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean, Thinking of saline water conver- 
sion, can we not hope with some confidence 
that one day the Middle East—like large 
sections of north Africa, North America, and 
central _Australia—will be not a wasteland 
but a garden, that thousands of acres of the 
thirsty earth can be made to blossom and 
bring forth a good and productive life for 
men, women, and children literally around 
the globe? 

I for one dare to believe we can. 

Last Wednesday morning, when the Presi- 
dent addressed the United Nations, he em- 
phasized the waste and danger of competi- 
tion in armaments. He knows, and you and 
I know, that armed might alone can never 
build a durable peace. Productivity, how- 
ever, can contribute to such a peace; in the 
Middle East all of us can hope and pray that 
it will so contribute and in our time. Saline 
water conversion may well provide the key. 

It occurs to me there is no better place to 
voice a hope for constructive concord in 
the world than in this Watertown-Glacier 
International Peace Park, dedicated for 
nearly 3 decades to the friendship of 2 
peoples, Your own beautiful State, rich as 
it is in evidence of the ingenuity and hard” 
work of our people, and of our willingness 
as a nation to devote our skill and re- 
sources and energy to the peaceful pursuit 
of a good life and freedom for the Individ- 
ual, not only for ourselves but for human- 
kind, should be an inspiration to us all. 

To you and to me these American charac- 
teristics are familiar. We even sometimes 
take them for granted when the fact is we 
fashioned them in the crucible of individ- 
ual and collective sweat and toll and sacri- 
fice, and we can only keep them the same 
way. We long since have learned the hard 
fact that no governmental system has ever 
been invented which can save and preserve 
the freedom of a people who won't keep 
themselves, 

All of us can sincerely hope that this 
image of America will become recognized 
more and more widely abroad, and that 
more and more people throughout the world 
will come to know what many of us have 
long known; that, under the law of a benefi- 
cent Creator, nothing is more central to the 
good life than the contemplation of beauty 
and the creation of abundance, not for the 
few but for the many. 


While Secretary Seaton has been vig- 
orous and sincere in pressing the Mis- 
sion 66 program, I call your attention 
to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not; so it has been up to 
the Congress to restore cuts and increase 
budget requests to keep this necded 
program going. 

I also am impressed with the admin- 
istration’s recognition, although be- 
lated, of the necessity for continued re- 
search on converting saline and brack- 
ish into potable water. It has only been 
3 years since the Bureau of the Budget 
issued orders which would have brought 


_ this vital program to a screaming halt. 
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You will recall that this program 
began in 1952 with a Federal appropria- 
tion of $2 million to be spent in 5 years. 
In 1955, although the program had 2 
years to run, the Bureau of the Budget 
ruled that all reports must be in by 
1957. Had that order stood, much of 
the research, still incomplete, would 
have been stopped in 1955 and replaced 
by work on these final reports. 

Fortunately, the 84th Congress made 
the study permanent and increased the 
authorization. 


Pulp Timber Development in State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. President, the 
Sustained yield management of our Na- 
_ tion's forest resources has received new 
Tecognition as a sound practice in the 
legislation which we sponsored for 
amendment of the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation Termination Act. This will 
mean that the vast pine forests of the 
Klamath Reservation will be harvested 
on a continuing basis, for the benefit of 
this and future generations. 

The far-reaching effects of maintain- 
ing our forests for constant harvesting 
is discussed in a thoughtful article by 
Mr. Frank Jenkins, editor and publisher 
of the Klamath Falls Herald and News, 
the i ide oat which serves the area 
Most vitally affected by policies for man- 
agement of the reservation pine timber 
assets. Mr. Jenkins is well qualified to 
Comment on the economic aspects of 
forest management by his background 
and long study of the subject. He points 
Out that full utilization of timber-waste 
Products may create an entirely new 
Major industry. He aptly describes it 
as the wood-chemistry industry, through 
which a wide variety of products will be 
derived from treatment and processing 
of wood fibers and their basic molecular 
Structure, 

Farsighted individuals like Mr. Jenk- 
ins are understandably concerned over 
Present policies for forest management 
because they realize that not only the 
future prosperity of the lumber industry, 
but also the opportunities for progress in 
an entirely new industry, will depend on 
Procedures followed in tree harvesting. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn, the col- 
umn of Mr. Jenkins, entitled In the 
Day's News,” from his paper of August 
17, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE Day’s News 
(By Frank Jenkins) 

As this ls written, the United States Con- 

Stess is in the midst of a wild rush for ad- 
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journment. The basic purpose in Washing- 
ton in these hectic days seems to be to set 
the political situation up in such a way 
that everybody who is running for reelec- 
tion will be able to say to every voter he 
canyasses; 

“Look what we got you out of Uncle Sam's 
Treasury.” 

As politics, it’s good argument, 

As economics, it’s different. 

Where does the money come from to fill 
Uncle Sam's treasure house? 

Why, it comes out of your pocket and the 
pockets of one hundred and seventy-odd 
million other people. 

That's the long and the short of it, 

But— 

Let's quit panning the Congress. It has 
its foibles, In campaign years, its Members 
are stricken by a strange summer madness 
that we call election fever, -In the grip of 
this malady, they do absurd things. 

But our Congress isn’t all bad. There is 
the Klamath Reservation bill that passed 
both Houses in these final days of the bien- 
nial dervish dance. It is a good piece of 
legislation, Considered nationally, it didn't 
have much vote-getting appeal. What hap- 
pened was that the Members of the Con- 
gress were brought to realization of the fact 
that it was sound and should be enacted. 
So, after hearing the arguments pro and 
con, they went ahead and enacted it. 

We mustn't get too cynical about our 
Government. It has its faults. But we 
wouldn't trade it for any other form of gov- 
ernment on earth. 

Why is the Klamath Paden Hon bill a 
good bill? 

Weil, it lays down rules that if hene 
undeviatingly will result in keeping trees 
growing perpetually over a large area in this 
region. Trees produce fiber. They produce 
it economically. Fiber is a tremendously 
important raw material. Out of it count- 
less products can be made. 

If, here in southern Oregon and far north- 
ern California, there is to be large develop- 
ment of industries based on fiber (with 
their resulting large payrolls) we must pro- 
vide assurance that the supply of fiber here 
will be perpetual, Industry isn't going to 
invest tens of millions (perhaps hundreds 
of millions) of dollars in a region in which 
there is doubt of the permanence of the raw 
material supply. 

We put up a hard—and successful—battle 
to keep our water. We must now make 
equally sure that we will keep our trees 
growing. 

In the development of our area, we must 
follow the sound PEC HS of first things 
first. 

Our first job is to establish here_a large 
pulp and paper products industry. 

Our next job must be to follow the pulp 
and paper products industry with a wood 
chemistry industry. 

The wood chemistry industry will utilize 
what we now call the waste products of the 
pulp and paper industry. Thus one hand 
will wash the other. 

Can it be done? 

The head of the wood chemistry division 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madl- 
son, Wis., says that within a generation the 
wood chemistry industry will equal the pe- 
troleum chemistry industry. 

Petroleum chemistry is now one of the 
Nation's leading industries. 

Here is an interesting thought: 

When petroleum is all pumped out ot the 
ground it's all pumped out. There isn't 
any more. 

Wood grows from the ground, 

It is a crop, 

There will always be more wood—if we 
are wise and provident enough to keep 
enough trees growing. 
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Opening of IBM Factories In 
West Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert the address delivered by 
Hermann J. Abs, member of the board of 
general management of Deutsche Bank 
A. G., Frankfurt (M), at the opening of 
new factories of IBM Deutschland in 
2 April 10, 1958. The speech 
follows:“ 


IBM DEUTSCHLAND 
RESPONSIBLE DECISIONS 


To begin with, let me refer to the words 
of Minister President Dr. Mueller, and in 
doing so remind you that the calculations 
put in front of each of us here under glass 
merely indicate that the machines in ques- 
tion are able to produce 45,000 logical re- 
sults or decisions a minute. From a poli- 
tician we naturally do not expect logical de- 
cisions pure and simple, but responsible and 
just resolutions, In this respect I can as- 
sure you that Minister President Gebhard 
Mueller belongs to the group of outstanding 
and highly respected politicians whose chief 
concern it is to decide with human fore- 
thought in matters regarding the fate of 
their fellowcountrymen, while comparatively 
few purely logical decisions are demanded 
from them. In my own banking profession, 
even, I should warmly appreciate if my as- 
sociates were to conceive one single responsi- 
ble, not necessarily logical decision in the 
course of 45,000 seconds, that is, in one 
normal Swabian working day of 1244 hours 
for it would be a bad thing for any business 
if the policy of managers were exclusively 
governed by logical reasoning. 

A WORTHY EXAMPLE: THE WATSON FAMILY 


The Watson family, by the superior per- 
sonality of Thomas J. Watson, Sr., is one 
noted for responsible, humane decisions. 
Thomas J. Watson was a man of dellbera- 
tion who likewise expected his fellow men 
and colleagues to think hard. It was he who 
colned the motto “Peace Through Trade,” 
which I first heard at the International 
Chamber of Commerce some time during the 
1930's.. Every one of us who had the privilege 
of observing Thomas J. Watson in his work, 
was deeply and lastingly impressed by his 
superior personality. Thomas J. Watson did 
much more than make logical decisions: 
For one thing, he reared two important sons, 
a feat which cannot be accomplished by 
machines however complicated and fit to 
work out all kinds of logical results. The 
greatness of an industrial leader not only 
depends on his efficiency and his ability for 
logical thinking; it is determined, rather, by 
his capacity to decide responsibility, that is, 
on his own independent judgment, and act 
accordingly. And yet another virtue, the 
very greatest one may expect from man or 
woman: He must develop the humancness 
and charm characteristic of Thomas J. Wat- 
son and his sons. As we are amongst our- 
selves, I may also pay homage here to the 
wives of the two junior members of the 
Watson family, whom I have the privilege to 
know and who possess all of the charm and 


%Minister President of Baden-Wuerttem- 
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numaneness which have left 
upon this IBM concern, 
CONCEPTION, CONSISTENCY, COURAGE 

Conception, consistency, and courage are 
3 of the 5 capital C's on Thomas J. Watson's 
banner (I shall refer to the 2 others— 
cooperation and confidence—iater on). The 
parent concern of IBM chose Germany for 
the site of a major subsidiary plant now 
occupying about 5,200 people. As Messrs. 
Watson have been telling us today, this 
choice was made because the firm hoped to, 
and actually did, find a persistent and hard- 
working staf, We do not wonder why 
Wuerttemberg was selected among the pos- 
sible German locations, for the working 
population here has a reputation for these 
very virtues, and also the spirit of democ- 
racy is exemplary im Wuerttemberg which 
Thomas J. Watson spoke of awhile ago. 

At this point may I refer to what Mr. 
Watson said about the admiration of Ameri- 
cans for German businessmen who within 
10 years have accomplished the measure of 
reconstruction which we witness today. Let 
me return our thanks in this respect to the 
United States of America. In the earlier post- 
war days the Americans were the first to have 
confidence in the German ability and willing- 
ness to reconstruct. They believed in us 
before we had enough faith in ourselves. 
This was much more important for us than 
the material aid given by the United States 
via the GARIOA, or Government Aid and 
Relief in Occupied Areas, and later in the 
Marshall plan. American confidence was 
justified and we hope will be further re- 
warded in the course of organizing the Com- 
mon Market and especially the free trade 
area, Here again it Is necessary to point out 
that in giving us their confidence the United 
States showed discernment and foresight 
such as could not be left to the logical de- 
cisions of a machine: Their faith was a mat- 
ter of real entrepreneurial decision and 
achievement which will continue in helping 
shape the future. We hope that in spite of 
all skepticism this may also be true of the 
Common Market treaties which on their part 
cannot well be put down as logical political 
decisions. Private business has good reason 
to pay obeisance to the makers of Common 
Market policy and agree to serve and act 
according to the words of these prominent 
politicians. 

THE FUNDAMENT: INVIOLABILITY OF RIGHTS 


The three virtues: Conception, Consis- 
tency, and Courage, together with the two 
other capital C’s—Cooperation and Confi- 
dence—are the fundaments on which these 
IBM works were built and which will enable 
them to grow, prosper and expand for the 
benefit of those who manage the enterprise, 
of the men and women they employ, and of 
all those who do business with and have con- 
fidence in the concern as customers, sup- 
pliérs, deliverers, and banks. 

I take it as a mark of confidence more 
than anything else that Watson and the 
management of IBM decided to build a plant 
in Germany, not merely in the expectation 
of German diligence and efficiency, but alzo 
on the faith of this country’s political and 
legal stability. Unless stable politically that 
is, democratic conditions and the undisputed 
validity and application of the law can be 
relied upon, no international business con- 
cern has a chance to thrive, President 
Eisenhower himself said in July 1957 that 
he believed in the inviolability of property 
and private contracts, an ideal to which the 
United States aspired and which was in keep- 
ing with American tradition. To my mind, 
it is impossible to do business on the inter- 
national level unless these rights, that is, the 


their mark 
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rights of neighbors, of other people, are 
looked upon and treated as sacrosanct. 

We have no law in Germany by which all 
or part of the owners of business enterprises 
must be German nationals, In our country 
foreigners may conduct business, own busi- 
ness enterprises 100 percent, appoint foreign 
managers, and elect foreign supervisory 
boards (excluding the employees’ represent- 
atives). There are other countries where 
the laws impose severe restrictions in this 
respect. Such laws are foreign to our own 
laws and to our conceptions. We are con- 
vinced that trade originates from and thrives 
on freedom. In this we are in closer agree- 
ment with the ideas so often proclalmed and 
defended by Thomas J. Watson than we 
may perhaps be conscious of. Therefore, I 
feel justified in saying that the Interna- 
tional Business Machines, the Watson family, 
and all the shareholders of that great enter- 
prise are right in feeling at home with this 
their largest subsidiary and will continue 
feeling at home there in the future. 


THE UNITY OF ENTERPRISE AND STAFF 


I mentioned the provision contained in the 
German works or shop statute, according to 
which employees’ representatives partake in 
the deliberations and decisions of the super- 
visory boards of German corporations. The 
extent and significance of this cooperation 
can only be appreciated If we recall condi- 
tions as they were directly after the war, 
that is, following the German defeat and 
breakdown, and mind the importance of the 
employees for the construction and recon- 
struction of industrial and other enterprise. 
Thus, the development which is regulated 
in the Federal works or shop statute is not 
accidental. We agree with this development, 
trying to make the best of the synthesis of 
labor and capital. 

In the present case it is for us to provide 
the human element that guarantees the ef- 
tectlveness and harmony of the five capital 
C's. This human element Minister Presi- 
dent Dr. Gebhard Mueller spoke of with 
great humor and wise insight when con- 
fronting the machines and their 45,000-a- 
minute logical decisions with the work of 
the politician and—I may add—the work of 
the entrepreneur who is called upon to make 
decisions, decisions to be arrived at not only 
by logical inference, but chiefly by intuition 
and the intention of bullding up a secure, 
peaceful, and independent future after the 
fateful past and the present exuberant re- 
construction phase. 


PEACE THROUGH WORLD TRADE 


The world is separated into several camps, 
and Germany finds herself between the ham- 
mer and the anvil. We are perhaps more 
aware, therefore, than other peoples of what 
it means that mankind is divided into dif- 
ferent camps. For this reason we pin our 
faith upon International cooperation which 
might guarantee us a happier future. At the 
moment, we are witnessing an attempt to 
conclude a trade, consular, and repatriation 
agreement which is designed to provide us 
with one more instrument for securing peace 
through trade. 

That we may succeed in this is my sincere 
wish on the present festive occasion for an 
enterprise which will certainly make its own 
special contribution toward international co- 
operation. I appeal to all our guests, par- 
ticularly our friends from America and other 
overseas countries, to do what they possibly 
can to help secure and perpetuate peace by 
extending the volume of trade and assisting 
in seeing that every one of us can do busi- 
ness anywhere at home and abroad under 
the safe protection of international law, 
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Space Strategy and United States Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the second, and final in- 
stallment, of Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin's 
articles adapted from his book, War and 
Peace in the Space Age, which appeared 
in the August 11, 1958, edition of Life 
magazine: 

SPACE STRATEGY AND UntreD STATES DEFENSE: 
A PrRorpHecy von 1965 


(By Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin) 


Time is running out, and we must make 
up our minds now to make the sacrifices 
necessary for an adequate military defense 
of the West. By adequate I mean not only 
strong enough, but capable of accomplish- 
ing any mission that arises—large or small. 
For if democracy exists to serve the needs of 
the people, then the weapons systems it 
creates must serve it. These systems must 
be ready to apply power with discrimination 
anywhere in the world, as the need arises, 
at any time, 

Military force exists in the free world 
community for the same reason that it exists 
in a local community. The policeman on 
the beat must by virtue of his reputation 
and appearance maintain law and order. 
He must also have power available to him 
that can be applied quickly, In the world 
community similar power must be available 
although to a far greater degree. It must 
be backed by highly mobile reserves geo- 
graphically placed so as to be able to move 
quickly against criminal aggression, and 
these must in turn be backed by long-range 
forces—the free world’s major reserves of 
power. Let us, therefore, examine the kind 
of defense that the free world must organize 
to deal with both limited and general wars 
occurring, say, in 1065. 

In World War II a tactical theater usually 
consisted of a continent, or a major segment 
of atcontinent. By 1965 missiles and satel- 
lites will have shrunk the world to such an 
extent that militarily the earth itself will 
be a tactical theater. Manned space flight 
will be here. We will truly live in a balance 
of terror. The very nature of strategy 
will change, leaving the realm of physical 
combat to go into full-scale psychological 
warfare and leaving the earth's environment 
to go into space. 

While each of the services in 1965 will con- 
tinue to specialize in its own type of com- 
bat, their capabilities will overlap. There- 
fore their organization within a theater of 
operations will have to be completely inte- 
grated. Let us look briefly at some of the 
possible theaters of operations. 

In describing the military characteristics 
of various parts of the earth as they would 
appear if combat were to occur in the mid- 
sixties, I intend merely to suggest concepts. 
No plans exist to organize areas in the man- 
ner suggested nor does the intent, to my 
knowledge, exist today. 

KEY TO EUROPE'S DEFENSE: AFRICA 

Europe and Africa together will form one 
tactical theater. Africa, in fact, is the key 
to the future defense of Europe. Western 
Europe consists of slightly more than 1 mii- 
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lion square miles of densely populated land; 
Africa has 11.5 million square miles but its 
population is less than Europe's. Two major 
waterways cross the area. In the north, the 
English Channel is no longer a barrier to 
military aggression, Farther south, the 
Mediterranean Sea, still a formidable obsta- 
cle to land movement, is readily crossed by 
missiles and aircraft, The Middle East area 
is a land bridge connecting Europe, Asia and 
Africa, This fact alone—that it is a land 
bridge—highlights its importance. 

Obviously the shallow depth of the north- 
ern part of the Europe-Africa area suggests 
that only defensive weapons should be 
Placed there. Retaliatory weapons would be 
in danger of immediate destruction and 
should be placed farther south where there 
is adequate concealment and room for dis- 
persal. The basic requirements for the de- 
fense of Western Europe are, first of all, the 
best surface-to-air missile defense obtainable 
and secondly, the best surface-to-surface 
missile defense backed up by highly mobile, 
nuclear-equipped land forces. Italy, Spain, 
the Mediterranean islands and the African 
land maas offer the best locations for retalia- 
tory missile forces. If the NATO forces were 
sufficient in strength and properly equipped 
with nuclear missiles, the Soviets would pay 
& very high price—and even then would 
fall—if they sought direct aggression against 
Western Europe. 

In addition to the NATO forces committed 
to the immediate defense of Western Europe, 
there should be a local fre brigade,” placed 
so as to be movable by air to any area in 
difficulty. Such a brigade would consist of 
at least one highly mobile sky-cavalry divi- 
sion (airborne shock troops) and two 
&rmored divisions, backed up by several 
Missile support commands, 

It should be evident from the foregoing 
that the center of gravity of the defense of 
the European-African area has shifted far to 
the south. By 1965 it will become increas- 
Ingly obvious, if it is not already so, that 
while Africa is the key to the defense of 
Western Europe the Middle East with its 
Breat land bridge and economic resources is 
the key to Africa. 

KEY TO ASIA’S DEFENSE: PHILIPPINES 4; 


Tn Asia, as in Europe-Africa, the northern 
Coastal area occupied by the free nations is 
shallow in depth but the southern area is 
extensive. This plus a consideration of the 
Prevalling west-to-east winds reveals that 
the offshore islands of Japan, Okinawa and 
Formosa would be in a hazardous position in 
any atomic war. By 1965 they will be “in 
the front lines” In every sense of that ex- 
Pression. Not only will they be under im- 
Mediate threat of Soviet and Chinese missile 
attack, but they will be subject to intense 
fallout if nuclear missiles with surface 
detonations are used against the mainland. 
The some is true of southern Korea. It is 
Important therefore that any plan for de- 
fending the free world area in Asia be based 
du tactical means with little or no fallout: 
(a) Maximum use of nonatomic forces in 
South Korea and Japan, (b) surface-to-air 
Nuclear missiles to provide an alr defense, 
and (c) submarine-launched missiles as sup- 
Port forces, 

Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and Thailand, 
backed up by the Philippines, constitute the 
frontier of freedom in southeast Asia. In a 
Sense, the Philippines are the cornerstone of 
the area, both physically arid politically. 
These dispersed islands provide numerous 
well- protected launching areas for retaliatory 
missiles, A local fire brigade should also be 
Stationed there. 

KEY TO UNITED STATES DEFENSE: THE ARCTIC 

The two major areas of the planet just de- 
scribed would in effect contain the free 
World's short-range striking forces. In the 
event of enemy aggression these forces 
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would be engaged at once. They should be 
strong enough to defend their respective 
areas for a prolonged period of time without 
reinforcement. But both areas should be 
backed by long-range striking forces based 
in the North American area. Let us look 
at that area, A 

Because the shortest route from Russia 
to the United States goes over the North 
Pole region, the Arctic area is of extraordinary 
significance to us. This is not to say that 
an army will cross the North Pole by 1965. 
But weapons with all of the power of an 
army will certainly be able to. And ability 
to operate In the Arctic may be the key to 
the defense of the United States, 

The most critical factor in any defense 
against attack by either manned bombers 


or missiles is time—time in which to react 


with defensive missiles. Reaction time de- 
pends upon the amount of warning one re- 
ceives, and the amount of warning depends 
largely on how far forward one can set up 
observation. It is theoretically possible to 
be far enough forward in the North Pole 
area to observe Soviet missiles while the en- 
gines are still burning in sustained takeoff 
thrust. From radar stations in Greenland 
one may track missiles before those in 
Canada can, and of course long before those 
in the United States. 

At present we have an extensive line of 
radar stations in the distant early warning 
(DEW) line across northern Canada and 
Alaska. But these were built to protect the 
United States against manned-bomber at- 
tack. In the missile age we will require 
larger and more powerful radars, although 
fewer in number because of their increased 
range. Their value to us will depend directiy 
on their closeness to Russia. Obviously such 
radars will be vulnerable to missile attack 
and raids by surface forces. We can assume 
that the Russians would try to destroy the 
early warning radars just before they 
launched their missiles. We must therefore 
provide forces that can protect our Arctic 
bases, The job will involve all services—the 
Air Force operating the DEW line, the Army 
manning its missile defense and sky-cavalry 
forces, the Navy its missile submarines. The 
entire undertaking should be a unified effort. 

The task of defending the United States 
itself should be coordinated by a home de- 
fense force. This headquarters would have 
supervision over the Alr Defense Command, 
now located at Colorado Springs. Colo. Orig- 
inally organized to provide a defense against 
manned bombers, the Air Defense Com- 
mand must now be reorganized so that it 
ean operate effectively in the missile-space 
age; 

22 responsibility for the defense of 
the United States against land attack is im 
the Continental Army Command located at 
Fort Monroe, Va. An operational echelon of 
this headquarters should be placed in the 
South or Middle West so that in the event of 
hostilities it would be free from tmmediate 
threat of attack and thus able to do its job 
effectively. ~ 7 

The defense of the United States against 
submarine-launched missiles is a most in- 
teresting technical problem. The Navy can 
be expected to keep most of the Soviet sub- 
marines at some distance from our shores. 
Unfortunately it must be assumed that a 
number of Soviet submarines will be able to 
cruise within missile-launching range of 
both our coastal and our inland areas. To 
deal with this threat a network of sonar 
pickets (detection devices located under 
water or on patrolling ships) should be es- 
tablished as far from our shores as may be 
teclinically feasible to give us warning of 
the approach of enemy submarines. 

In sketching the future defense of the 
United States one always hopes, of course, 
that such a defense will never become neces- 
sary, that our overall military strategy will 
be good enough to keep us out of war. For 
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the first object of strategy has always been 
to make battles unnecessary, 

For many centuries strategy was hardly 
more than a higher form of tactics. Grad- 
ually, as war became more technical and 
more elaborate, preparations had to be made 
for its conduct, strategy encompassed many 
other things. Today national attitudes, 
natural resources, technology and the speed 
with which we can create new weapons sys- 
tems all have a decisive bearing on national 
strategy. The economic, psychological and 
technical factors all weigh more heavily on 
the outcome of a combat between nations 
than applied physical force itself, And now 
that we have entered outer space, a nation's 
plan for the strategic exploration of space 
and the knowledge gained in such explora- 
tion may have a more decisive bearing on 
the outcome of a contest between nations 
than any tactical engagement taking place 
on earth. 

The Soviets are far beyond the planning 
stage in their strategy. They are at the stage 
of application. The evidence is now clear 
that in terms of psychological warfare the 
Soviet strategy is, at the moment, a decided 
success. We have had numerous examples 
brought to our attention, the most recent 
being the Soviet exploitation of the sputnik 
launching at the expense of the West. 

One other element of strategy that can be 
measured now is technology. An important 
part of technological strategy is economics. 
It has been said, for example, that we are 
pricing ourselves out of survival just as we 
are pricing ourselves out of the world’s mar- 
kets. The Soviets, on the other hand, with 
thelr low standard of living, have been able 
not only to produce thousands upon thou- 
sands of tanks, armored personnel cars and 
other conyentional weapons but have been 
able to beat us in jet airplane development 
and in the missile-satellite race. In the 
meantime our own weapons systems have be- 
come so costly that in order to support a few 
we have had to deny ourselves many. 


Far more important than dollars invested, 
however, are the decisions made. And deci- 
sion-making in the fleld of military technol- 
ogy is a very complex business, For, since 
technology is part of strategic warfare, the 
decisions bearing on it are just as complex 
and the results just as critical as any battle 
decisions ever made, 

Finally, our lead time has been lengthen- 
ening, and this is alarming. Lead time is the 
time that elapses between the original con- 
cept of a military device and the date of its 
actual delivery. An expert has written that 
during World II our lead time was about 2½ 
years, but now it is 10 years. The Russian 
lead time today is only 5 years. Thus it 
would appear quite clear that in technolog- 
ical decision-making we are at a great dis- 
advantage. The Soviet lead time is decidedly 
shorter, and their controlled economy gives 
them greater freedom in allocating resources 
to support their decisions. Having the ini- 
tiative, they can, in Stonewall Jackson's 
words, “mystify, mislead, and surprise.” 

There is evidence, for example, that in the 
competition to develop long-range striking 
forces the Soviets have led us to believe that 
they were bullding a sizable long-range 
bomber force, when in fact they were invest- 
ing heavily in ballistic missiles, They merely 
built and displayed before Western observers 
enough long-range manned bombers to cause 
apprehension and consequent reaction on our 
part. We fell for it and embarked on a very 
expensive, long-range, manned-bomber pro- 
gram, Investing heavily in a weapons system 
that the Soviets themselves knew to be obso- 
lescent. 

With the overall strategic considerations 
in mind, let us turn now to the subject 
of tactics. On the basis of present research 
and deyelopment studies it Is possible to 
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make an estimate of the form that our sepa- 
Tate services may take by 1965. 

Nuclear weapons will become convention- 
al not only in the NATO forces, including 
those of the United States, but in those of 
the U. S. S. R. and its satellites. They are 
conventional now, of course, in the Strategic 
Air Command and the corresponding Soviet 
forces. To say that they will become con- 
ventional means that they will be in the 
hands of all military organizations includ- 
ing the smallest infantry units. Their num- 
ber, size, and performance will be crucial to 
the outcome of future Umited wars. 

By 1965 the cost of nuclear weapons will 
be far less than that of present high-explo- 
sive weapons of equivalent yleld and effec- 
tiveness. Many millions of dollars now spent 
in the manufacturing, shipping, storage and 
handling of high-explosive projectiles and 
bombs will be saved through the use of nu- 
clear weapons moved hy air to combat areas. 

Tactical nuclear weapons will be used by 
individual soldiers for antitank fire. 
this purpose these weapons may be shoulder- 
fired. They will be fired from tracklaying 
vehicles and even from helicopters like those 
in the Army's present sky cavalry organiza- 
tions. In aerial combat they will be used 
in air-to-surface missiles and in air-to-air 
missiles. By 1965 it will be possible to place 
nuclear weapons aboard satellites for both 
offensive and defensive uses. Nuclear weap- 
ons will also be used in submarine warfare. 

Complementing this evolution in firepower 
will be an evolution in mobility. By 1965 
jet transports should be avallable in large 
numbers, and all missiles and fissionable 
material used in overseas areas will be flown 
there. Moving missiles and fissionable ma- 
terial by air is not only tactically desirable 
but administratively essential. This is be- 
cause missiles are highly susceptible to obso- 
lescence and require fast replacement when 
they become out of date. 

Far less exotic than jet transports but per- 
haps more important to winning tactical 
battles will be the small alr vehicles of the 
land forces, both Army and Marine Corps. 
The development of such innovations as tilt 
wings, tilt engines, ducted fans and deflected 
jets will give select portions of our land 
forces a tremendous advantage over an op- 
ponent. 

Comparable changes will take place in sea 
warfare. Submarines, we are told, will be 
almost completely silent and will travel at 
speeds of 60 knots or better. All our combat 
vessels and the supply forces accompanying 
them will have far greater mobility than in 
the past. 

Improvements in firepower and mobility 
will be of little value if we do not also make 
comparable improvements in our ability to 
control them. Earlier warning times, more 
accurate target data picked up at far greater 
distances and shorter reaction time must all 
be realized. Luckily, all these appear to be 
attainable. Further control can be obtained 
through the use of drones, which can per- 
form reconnaissance duties for our combat 
missile units. Drones can also be adapted 
to submarine warfare. Thus they could con- 
duct a reconnaissance of possible missile 
sites and of other types of tactical targets 
for missile-launching submarines. Recon- 
maissance work will also be performed by 
satellites. 

Nuclear warfare, as we know, will bring the 
additional problem of fallout. Almost all 
tactical weapons now under consideration 
will be detonated in the alr, both for in- 
creased effectiveness and to minimize fall- 
out, But some surface bursts will take 
place elther through accident or intent. By 
1935 accurate fallout data will probably be 
made available to tactical commanders as 
well as to those responsible for home de- 
Tense. Closely related to fallout prediction 
is weather data. By 1965 the control of 
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weather, even to a limited degree, may be 
possible, and this will have a significant 
bearing upon combat operations. Accurate 
weather data will have to be made available 
to those responsible for combat decisions. 
During World War II and Korea the 
Army's fighting divisions were frequently 
burdened with vast tonnages of supplies. 
This cannot be tolerated in the future. 
Supplies will have to be kept far to the 
rear. The combat units within the division 
must be reorganized so that the division can 
react successfully in tactical nuclear combat, 
Recent efforts along this line have resulted 
in the creation of battle groups and combat 
commands in place of the old reinforced 
battalions and reinforced regiments. This 
trend will continue. The division designa- 


tion should be retained but its administras 


tion should be handled by the next higher 
organization. 

The Army recently reorganized its divi- 
sions into pentomic units. These consist of 
5 battle groups instead of 3 regimental com- 
bat teams, are equipped with atomic weap- 
ons and have only 13,700 men instead of the 
17,400 of old. The pentomic division, how- 
ever, Is seriously lacking in missile firepower 
and in adequate reconnaissance units like 
Sky cavalry or drones: These should be 
added to it and more of its administrative 
personnel moved far to the rear, With few 
exceptions all Army divisions should be 
armored. Armor protection should be pro- 
vided for all personnel in sustained combat 
to enable them to operate effectively in a 
nuclear environment. 

The airborne division grew out of the 
World War II combat need for a highly mo- 
bile force. But now, with surface-to-air 
missiles available to the enemy, the air- 
borne division can no longer carry out the 
type of operation it performed in World 
War II and Korea, As rapidly as the Army 
can do so it must convert these airborne 
divisions into the much more mobile sky- 
cavalry divisions. Airborne troops are de- 
livered to the battlefield by air, arriving 
either by parachute or by plane, and hence- 
forth fight as imfantrymen; sky-cavalry 
troops stay in or near their helicopters or 
airborne jeeps and perform raiding and 
reconnaissance duties as did the old horse 
cayalry. The parachute capability should be 
retained so that troops may be delivered in 
the combat zone without planes haying to 
land on long airstrips, 

The Army has recently created missile sup- 
port commands. By 1965 we should have 
entire missile divisions. A missile division 
would contain its own target surveillance 
drones, armored troops or sky-cavalry for 
ground protection, and surface-to-air mis- 


siles for air defense, as well as its own 


surface-to-surface missiles. 

By 1965 weapons from space vehicles will 
seriously threaten operations on land, Up 
to that time passive measures probably will 
be adequate. But as man's capability to 
fight in space improves, the problem of de- 
fense against attacks and reconnaissance 
from space will. become impressive and 
challenging. Perhaps a satellite to inter- 
cept a satellite will be available by then. 

The Navy's current shift from surface ves- 
sels to submarines will be continued. Al- 
though our present carrier and surface ves- 
sels should be completely equipped with mis- 
siles, drones, and assault-landing air vehi- 
cles, their value will decrease rapidly as 
Soviet missile-carrying submarines increase. 

One of the most interesting organiza- 
tional problems is presented by the Marine 
Corps. Today the Marines appear to be 
showing schizophrenic tendencies, not 
knowing whether to become an all-out sky- 
cavalry type of organization or to retain 
heavy equipment for sustained combat. I 
believe that by 1965 the sky-cavalry trend 
will win out, giving the Marine Corps a very 
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effective capability for extending naval op- 
erations on land in keeping with their best 
fighting traditions. By 1965 major units of 
the Marine Corps should be movable by sub- 
mersible vessels. On approaching their ob- 
jective areas the ships will surface and the 
Marines will launch an attack by air. 

The Air Force faces some challenging and 
fascinating problems in the next decade. 
Its long-range striking force will consist of 
ICBM's fired from fixed installations. But 
by 1965 it will be apparent that adequate 
ranges can be obtained from missiles of 
much smaller size. By that date the Air 
Force will therefore be converting to mobile 
ICBM’s or at least planning such conversion. 
For example, by using the extensive railroad 
network that we have In the Rocky Moun- 
tain area and the labyrinth of tunnels and 
deep canyons there, we should be able to 
develop a highly effective, comparatively in- 
vulnerable system for firing ICBM’s from 
railroad cars. Moving from concealed tun- 
nels to launching sites, the missiles could 
be fired with a minimum likelihood of de- 
tection, Warheads and fuel could be stock- 
piled in the most likely areas and the sys- 
tem could be remarkably mobile. The 
shorter range missiles would, of course, be 
entirely mobile. 

Despite this blueprint for war, I am of the 
personal conviction that the space age offers 
for the first time a real prospect of lasting 
peace. To achieve it will require great vi- 
sion. If this planet is to remain inhabitable 
by man, a space program must be developed 
under the United Nations. We should es- 
tablish as a matter of high priority a United 
States space command directly under the 
Department of Defense and put it at the 
service of the United Nations. We should 
ask that our allies and the Soviets also con- 
tribute to such a U. N. program, If the ex- 
ploration and control of space can be carried 
out under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, we will not have to concern ourselves 
with space war. Instead, the exploration of 
space can be conducted for the peaceful 
purposes of mankind; 

In the final analysis, the real challenge 
comes down to having the vision of democ- 
racy so clearly before us, and the courage 
to support that vision so firmly in our pos- 
session, that we can with assurance build 
the kind of military establishment we gen- 
uinely need. This will take leadership on 
the part of our statesmen and sacrifice on 
the part of our citizens. In the long run, 
we will either make the necessary sacrifices 
to create the type of military establishment 
that can serve democracy, or we will suc- 
cumb to the march of communism, 
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Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record two remarkable essays on com- 
munism. The essays, which are worthy 
of a wide reading, were written by two 
students in the public high school at 
Custer, S. Dak. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 


ORD, ag follows: 
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War's WRONG WITH COMMUNISM? 
(By Barbara Test, Custer (S. Dak.) High 
School) * 


INTRODUCTION 

What's wrong with communism? Per- 
haps you, yourself, have found this question 
placed before you, or as an interested citizen 
have sought the answer for your own satis- 
faction. But do you really know the answer 
or, like too many others, do you find your- 
self too unconcerned to consider the ques- 
tion? On an impulse you will answer, “Yes, 
of course I know what's wrong with commu- 
nism,” but probing slightly deeper you will 
discover that you know only that it is un- 
desirable and supposedly a threat to our 
well established democracy. You will real- 
ize now that you have no idea of the under- 
lying purpose of that hated word, “commu- 
nism” The pathetic, side of the situation 
is that you do not care either, so wrapped 
up are you in your own secure little world. 

Now is the time to wake up and begin 
thinking of this growing menace. Do you 
realize tht the Communists have set a dead- 
line for the year 1973—only 16 years from 
today—in which they plan to have achteved 
& goal of world domination? In that year 
they expect to have brought about a con- 
solidation of Asia along with the isolation 
of our United States. Can you not realize 
what a great influence this would have upon 
your life and does already have on a large 
part of the earth? Surely you must treas- 
ure those principles around which your life 
is based and certainly you must have some 
sympathy to cover those present victims. 
But I see I am forgetting myself, forgetting 
that you may be one of the thousands who 
do not Know or even care what is being 
accomplished through this growing world 
domination. 

WHAT COMMUNISM IS DOING 

Let me tell you what communism is doing. 
Tt is wrecking lives and destroying the pur- 
pose and incentive of life itself. I wish the 
story of this mass destruction of human in- 
centive could remain untold for it consti- 
tutes a rather grim story. However, in the 
interest of our Nation's stability, the story 
must be related to you. 

Suppose we begin with a typical day behind 
the Iron Curtain; the date is March 3, 1928. 


On this particular date a rather inconspic- - 


uous child, Johnny Slavek by name, is born. 
His parents are of the great poverty-stricken 
working class, who have no reason whatso- 
ever to live, because their life holds no prom- 
ise for them at any time. Every morning at 
daybreak they rise to rush to the factory 
where they slave at an extreme strain until 
evening: Then they return home to spend 
an evening of sullenness, for there is nothing 
to bring joy into their humdrum life. You 
might wonder why they go on working 
und living in this manner when there is 
nothing to work for, The answer is simple; 
they sre expected to stay alive in order to 
further the cause of their leaders in their 
plan of communism. Every day John senior 
is given a wage, but only enough to cover 
the barest portion of food. Even this wage 
means nothing, for the same payment will 
go to all who work, regardless of the work 
accomplished by each. Then when they are 
rendy to spend their tiny wages, they are 
limited as to the articles which they can 
Purchase. You see, they are living under a 
perfect socialistic Communist government, 
which does not allow anyone to rise from 
his living conditions and better himself, So 
they continue to work, always being pushed 
a little harder and always with the expecta- 
tion of the lowest universal wage that cun 
be provided. 

Within a very short time little Johnny 
4s taken to a children’s home where he is 
Taised until he has reached the proper school 
age. Here the task of training his mind is 
begun ut once and continues on through 
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his school years, with communism being 
drllled into his simple head until he can 
think only as directed to think. Johnny 
grasps the words of his instructors with his 
very life; it is all he has. He does not hap- 
pen to be one of the gifted students who are 
designated to pursue a higher education 
though. So he goes to work before long and 
falls into the same routine of work as that 
of his parents. He is pushed far beyond his 
physical capacities, but he will not give up, 
for he still treasures his life—the Hfe which 
has been molded beyond his control. Today 
Johnny Slavek is a man of 30 years and what 
is he? He is nothing but an animal which 
has been shaped into Communist perfection 
by his superiors, He cannot think or act by 
himself but Instead he is completely gov- 
erned by a carefully cultivated will to live 
for his master. 

The tragedy of this story lies in the fact 
that this is the story of not only Johnny 
but of a great magnitude of the Russian 
laborers. These people have been taught to 
accept their fate unquestionably, always 
worshiping the control which is held over 
them. ‘They cannot live for themselves but 
must always work for the government, be- 
cause it is the government alone that owns 
and directs all enterprise. Within the Com- 
munist world private capitalism is an un- 
heard of word. 

Not all persons are quite as unfortunate as 
this working class. There are some, only 
as picked by their leaders, who will have 
the privilege to carry on a higher education 
in the hopes of their future leadership with- 
in the party. These are only the intellectu- 
ally superior students, however, and even 
they are subject to a careful control. Their 
further education provides a very important 
link within the Communist program, for 
much of the Communist strength Is de- 
rived from this very recruitment of the stu- 
dent Intellectual. Their minds have been 
80 conditioned toward communism that they 
wlll accept all teachings without question. 
So they continue their education, driving 
themselves to an extreme mental capacity to 
know all they dare know. It is these stu- 
dents who bring about the advancements 
and betterments within their Communist 
nation. Still they themselves are not bene- 
fited by their Works, so why do they push 
themselves so? It is because of an ideolog- 
ical pride which has been carefully planted 
within each student and nourished to bring 
about the desired effect. Then this same 
ideological pride is acted upon to bring about 
the best efforts of each student. Perhaps 
we should stop here to commend the Com- 
munists for accomplishing at least this one 
thing—the creation of a desire within these 
students for mental perfection. It is a truly 
commendable accomplishment, but let us re- 
member that even these selected students 
are really no different than the large class 
of the Ignorant, in that not even they can 
live for themselves. Always the strictest 
discipline and caution is practiced so that 
they will never be able to think for them- 
selves, but rather will always be governed 
by the Communist aim, To the Communist 
a person has no value but that which is 
instilled within him as a requisite to carry- 
ing out the work of the party; he is merely 
a material machine. 


THE BASIS OF COMMUNISM 

What can such a life be based upon? , Ac- 
tually it is based upon many beliefs which 
are in direct conflict with those principles 
of our own democracy. First, communism 
takes an entirely atheistic outlook on Ute. 
Because there is no God consequently life 
this comes their relief that man is only 
& material being of no value. The result 
of this atheism is a system of life com- 
pletely lacking in normal restrictions. In 
this way it is permissible for a person to 
do anything, if it does not harm the party, 
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because without a sense. of morality there 
need be no argument against any action. 

Now we are brought into the real bacis 
of communism, that of brutality. Within 
the Communist regime is exercised the great- 
est program of murder, slaughter, and in- 
sanity known upon our earth. To the Com- 
munist, this program is completely accept- 
able, for to him any act which aids the 
party is justifiable; this is the way in which 
he has been taught to think and as a re- 
sult he will never suffer the pangs of a 
tortured conscience for some act he has com- 
mitted. He believes that anything he does, 
no matter how bloodthirsty and cruel, is 
aimed toward the cause of peace; thus when 
& mass murder is carried out in order to 
stamp out rebellion or restlessness he con- 
siders it as a prelude to a glorious peace. It 
is indeed an inspiring and meaningful event 
to him. 

The final factor fitting in with the Com- 
munist ideal is the superb organization of 
the state which they have brought about. 
Their system of life can be referred to as a 
system of economic determination in which 
everyone is instructed and ed to help 
the organization. Because its socialistic 
basis private enterprise and initiative will 
not be allowed. 

Considering all these points upon which 
communism is based, it is not at all dificult 
to understand the results and action brought 
about through their plan, and it becomes 
even more imperative that we put a stop to 
this growing world threat. 

SOLUTION OF THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 


What can America and the free ‘world 
do to combat communism? We know it win 
be a difficult task, perhaps too difficult unless 
we can be assured of the full cooperation and 
interest of everyone. The solution lies not 
only in military force, but far more in the 
people themselves. Unless they can be 
shown what communism really is, they will 
unknowingly fall into its clutches and will 
again unknowingly further its plan of world 
domination. We must create an interest in 
the problem among ourselves before a second 
step can be taken, and we must continue to 
stand up for the kind of life which we respect 
and desire. This can be done, first, by intro- 
ducing the idea into our schools along with a 
plan to keep individual ambition and initia- 
tive alive. If we can teach communism in 
our schools in such a manner as to reveal the 
threat it holds for us and back it with a 
moral directive, then we are truly on the 
way. This alone is not enough though; it 
is up to each individual to continue living 
the kind of life which will help our Nation 
to remain a world influence. Above all we 
must retain our belief in God and Christian- 
ity, for from this belief stems our entire way 
of life, which is based on @ true purpose in 
life. 

The remaining step In solving this prob- 
lem is to build up a resistance against it in 
other countries of the world, who are sus- 
ceptible to the propaganda of the Com- 
munists. This will not be an easy task, 
however, for we cannot combat this threat 
merely by economic aid. Instead it must 
be something far deeper, stemming from 
our hearts. To successfully turn minds 
from communism a scientific approach, 
stressing the moral, cultural, and spiritual 
values of the nation in question, is needed. 
There must be an understanding, friendly 
attitude behind all action, for these per- 
sons must have an alternative presented to 
them in place of communism, 

SUMMARY 

Now let us once more consider the ques- 
tion, “What's wrong with communism?” 
You know now, do you not? You know that 
it is a growing threat to our way of life, 
but even more important, know the 
reasons why. You know that it is a plan 
of life based on the idea of no God, the 
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destruction of human incentive, and the 
cruelest program of force conceivable, 
Above all you are interested in the problem 
and ready to do something about it. Is 
this not the first step in the abolishment 
of communism? 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 
(By Belva Trask, Custer (S. Dak.) High 
School) 
SYNOPSIS OF BOOK 


In the synopsis of International Commu- 
nism, as reviewed by Frederick Charles 
Schwarz, some of the truths of communism 
have been set forth, 

International communism will achieve its 
goal, at the present rate of expansion, in 
16 years, if unabated, The Christian anti- 
Communist crusade is dedicated to expose 
the fallacies of communism. Dr. Schwarz is 
a qualified, informed person about this 
threat. He is completing his sixth world 
lecture on international affairs in affillation 
with the anti-Communist crusade. 

The Kremlin is confident that their éx- 
pansion can achieve its goal without war, 
and Dr. Schwarz says they seem to be mak- 
ing terrifying progress. He goes on to say 
that Communists consider murder, slaugh- 
ter, treachery, and torture to be moral acts 
when used in the promulgation of com- 
munism; that communism is a pseudo- 
science that has a doctrine of three points: 
(1) There is no God, which is also a denial 
of moral law; (2) man is a material ma- 
chine describable in chemistry and physics 
with no value nor continuity of life; (3) 
communism is an economic determinism: 

They believe that every act that contrib- 
utes to Communist conquest is a peaceful 
act or a glorious peace. For example, a gun, 
bullet, and your killing are peaceful because 
it is for eventual peace. 

The Communists get strength from two 
sources. One is their recruitment of intel- 
lectual students who are susceptible because 
they think they can make a name for them- 
selves. Two is their superb organization. 

Dr. Schwarz believes communism should be 
taught in school with a moral directive, be- 
cause if it is taught that it is an alternative 
from the democratic system with some su- 
perior virtues, it sometimes even recruits 
people for communism. He says it should be 
taught with a doctrine emphasizing their 
aims, beliefs, and methods to destroy their 
doctrine, 

MY OWN OPINION ON COMMUNISM 


I have always felt communism was a way 
of life; just as a democracy is. I have con- 
sidered it a plan where people worked col- 
lectively to get an equal goal. I also was 
aware of the fact that people in Russia did 
not have true communism or socialism which 
two things are the same. I thought that 
these people were completely dominated by 
rulers and did not have the chance to make 
decisions for themselves unless they had ap- 
proval from the government, if it were 
otherwise it were a criminal act. 

I was never aware that they felt as though 
they were completely without guilt when 
they killed others, I am speaking in terms 
of officials killing people who have disobeyed 
them. I feel that anyone, no matter who 
he is, would have a completely guilt-ridden 
conscience, unless he were completely insane. 
Perhaps communism is a form of insanity, 
I have never thus considered it so, though. 

I believe Dr. Schwarz is qualified to inform 
us on the practices and doctrines of the 
Communist theory. I do not, however, be- 
lieve one should take everything Dr. Schwarz 
says to heart, until he has considered, ana- 
lyzed, and obtained all the information on 
such subjects. For a person who swallows 
everything he has heard is gullible; on the 
other hand it is unwise not to take advantage 
and explore facts which are presented to a 
person, especially If it concerns his future, I 
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believe communism concerns every individual 
no matter who he is, or where he lives, or 
what he does. 

I believe the Communists actually have 
many less followers than one thinks. Even 
if the countries are Communist I do not 
think all the people are Communist within 
the country although they must go along 
with them to protect their lives. 

Most people harbor a love for God and this 
cannot be taken away from them com- 
pletely, no matter what. Many people in 
many Communist places are oppressed but 
cannot escape their bonds. Others who do 
not agree do not want to leave their home- 
land, relatives, and so forth. If these facts 
are so: communism is still a threat because 
the few who rule prevail, We must con- 
cern ourselves with them. They are the 
dictators who care not for the wishes of his 
subjects but only for himself, those who dis- 
agree are liquidated. 

I think the socialist idea would be utopian 
if it worked that way. But human nature 
would never let it work. In the first place 
people are too selfish; they want all they can 
get for as little effort as possible. In other 
words they are lazy. 

If there was a situation of pure socialism 
people would be all too willing to let the 
other guy do it because so long as he got the 
same amount it weuld be ridiculous to do 
more than a yery minimum amount of work. 
I believe the Communist theory (true com- 
munism) is ideal, as stated before but for 
the previous mentioned reasons it would 
never flourish. Many people will work for 
this idea and they might even have a system 
of socialism on a small basis which would be 
relatively successful but on a worldwide basis 
this is impossible. No one could hold such 
a vast network together. I look to history 
for my thoughts in this. Rome held all the 
known world at one time but they could not 
hold control over it because it was too vast. 
It was too much to keep track of, Germany 
had big plans for world conquest, but they 
failed and this was because of the evil 
thoughts that were harbored by the minds 
of their leader. A mind such as this can 
not make sucessful plans to conquer a world, 
even if he did it would soon fall apart be- 
cause all the people would rally against the 
irrational ways. Communism still must be 
combated and I am prepared to present the 
ways. 

HOW I THINK COMMUNISM MUST BE COMBATED 


I agree with Dr. Schwarz on most of his 
points but I think there are many more to be 
added to this. The key to clear knowledge 
in any feld is the key to overcome this 
pestilence. 

The best way to gain a clear knowledge is 
from books, from first-hand experience, and 
from the experiences of others as revealed 
to us. If a person is presented the facts on a 
subject he should be able to make up his 
own mind. I also think communism should 
not be taught as a way of life but rather 
with a moral directive so that people may ob- 
tain clear, truthful, unmarred facts of com- 
munism. 

I believe it is the duty of any citizen of 
any free country who knows of any threat 
to inform others just as one would do u 
a flood or tornado were approaching. Rus- 
sia presents just as big a threat as any of 
these and to me it presents even more of a 
threat because it will deal with my children 
and their children if we don’t do something 
about it. They, even more than I, will be 
faced with the danger of communism, they 
may even have to live under its rule if we 
don't get some anti-Communist projects un- 
der way now. Now is the time, not with the 
next session of Congress, nor some time next 
year. 

If someone were to ask me what the 
youths of Custer High School could 
(should) do to combat communism I would 
suggest these things: One, study the sub- 
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ject thoroughly, Make up your mind about 
it and stick to your convictions if you are 
completely convinced you are right, if you 
are not sure you had better give the sub- 
ject some more consideration. Two, talk to 
your parents and friends about commu- 
nism, spread the word around as you would 
some news about the school, convince them 
they should learn more about communism. 
They should, Three, write letters to papers, 
magazines, and such other public functions 
and call attention to the facts of com- 
munism. If your letters are good enough 
the editor might even write an editorial 
about it. Another person to write to is your 
Congressman. Tell him what things you 
think should be done. He might even in- 
troduce a bill for the purpose of setting in 
motion a bill that would be a good program 
for the United States to use for the destruc- 
tion of communism, Four, urge influen- 
tial people to talk to the governor asking 
him to proclaim a day as the Study Com- 
munism Day, this would bring about a bet- 
ter Informed public. This would be twice 
as good on the national level though. It 
would probably be similar to Law Day 
which is being celebrated today, May 1, 
If you think you cannot do these later steps 
urge your parents or someone to do so. 


Another needed step is an advisory board 
appointed by the President and approved 
by Congress to advise them on needed steps. 
This committee would devote their time to 
the study of communism and would be 
composed of such people with the char- 
acteristics of Dr. Schwarz, who have studied 
this field widely and have had some first- 
hand experiences with communism, They 
would receive a salary for their efforts. They 
would also work on keeping the public in- 
formed as to where the Communists were in 
the battle against capitalists. Their sugges- 
tions would not be compulsory but merely 
advisory. 

I think ald to other countries is part of 
the answer to prevent Communists from 
spreading and gaining more friends; but I do 
not think this is the whole answer. The 
aid should include systems to help them be- 
come educated and after they are educated 
or in with this education should be the true 
facts of both communism and capitalism. 
This aid should not be offered unless it was 
requested. I do not think our aid should be 
offered with strings attached as so much of it 
is. In referring to these strings I mean giving 
them aid if they promise to be our friends. 
I do not like a person who does this sort of 
thing and I am of the opinion that other 
countries have the same attitude toward a 
country with a personality such as this. 
America should not be a Santa Claus either, 
they should work out a plan with neither of 
these objectives. 

We need faith, too, but not overconfidence- 
Be faithful to your church and work for a 
better society among Americans for those 
who will follow and prepare them for even > 
greater dangers than communism. Pray that 
they will never have to meet them though. 


Lest the Reds Miscalculate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr.WIGGLESWORTH. Mr.Speaker, 
under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article by David Lawrence, appearing in 
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the Washington Star, entitled “Lest the 
Reds Miscalculate:” 
` LEST THE Reps MISCALCULATE 
Why all the surprise at the talk of sur- 


render? Mombers of Congress are astir be- 


“there 


cause n theoretical study of the advantages 
and disadvantages of surrender in case of 
huclear war has suddenly become news. It 
Attracted no such attention when the whole 
study, made by a private organization and 
financed by the United States Air Force, was 
made public in book form 2'4 months ago. 

But there should be no surprise at the 
discussion of surrender concepts. Several 
Members of Congress themselves have in past 
Months been unwittingly bolstering the sur- 
Tender Idea. 

The talk of stopping nuclear tests, for in- 
stance, could result in a surrender ptychol- 
Ogy, because it aims at giving a potential 
enemy the privilege of continulng tests clan- 
Gestinely, since there are no sure means of 
detecting whether he is or is not cheating. 

The talk of the horrors of nuclear war and 
that America cannot survive and must choose 
between some kind of negotiated agreement 
S destruction is also a kind of surrender 

k. 

The talk of disengagement of American 
forces stationed in Europe is surrender talk 
in the guise of peacemaking: For, if Ameri- 
Can troops were withdrawn from Western 
Europe, it means they couldn't get back 
as quickly as could Soviet forces 
Which, by agreement, previously would have 
3 from Poland and nearby coun- 

es. 

The talk of admitting Red China to the 
U. N. Security Council and thus forfeiting 
Chiang’s army of 300,000 men in Formosa 
involyes virtually a military surrender in 
the Far East. 

The talk deriding massive retaliation Is 
Telated to the surrender concept. For, if the 
United States does not speak from strength, 
its position before the world can be weak- 
ened and a miscalculation by the enemy 
can ensue. 

The talk of appensing Nasser and giving 
him what he wants in the Near East is 
Surrender talk. 

Much of this emanates from Congress and 
Particularly from those who seem to be 
Sniping constantly at Secretary of State 

Ues. He is derisively accused of brink- 
Manship, although he ls a statesman of rare 
courage who doesn’t finch before the Com- 
munists. 

Another weakness on the Allied side is in 
Europe, itself, Members of the British Labor 

y repeatedly declare they do not want 
America to be given the use of missile bases 
in Britain. The same kind of political op- 
Position is heard in other allied countries. 
It heightens the belief that some form of 
Surrender is being preferred to war. 

The present furor in Congress over sur- 
Tender concepts ls based on a book written 
by Paul Kecskemeti for the Rand Corp., a 
Sclentific agency operated by various uni- 
versities on a financial grant from the United 
States Alr Force. It isn't an official docu- 
Ment but a scientific study by a private 
Organization. Tue paragraph which gives 
rise to the present discussion reads as fol- 


“We must also mention the possibility 
that a power might develop 2 perfect winning 
Strategy for all-out nuclear war, I. e., the 
strategy of a fitst strike that eliminates all 
Significant retaliatory capabilities on the 
advertzary's side, Necdless to say, a power 
Whose enemy develops strategic capabilities 
Of this sort is in mortal danger; the enemy 
can, it he chooses, eliminate that power with 
relative impunity. Once this happens, stra- 
tegic surrender—at lenst strategic surrender 
Of the classic type discussed above—will be 
irrelevant, But this kind of situation points 

the possibility of surrender of a different 
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sort; surrender without fighting. If one 
power has a monopoly of such a winning 
strategy, and its adversary knows it, a mere 
threat of attack might induce the latter 
to surrender politically.” 

The key words are surrender politically,” 
and thats what many journals and spokes- 
men of appeasement are unwittingly advo- 
cating nearly every day. They have ridi- 
culed massive retaliation from the begin- 
ning. They have insisted that America must 
take the first blow in a nuclear war. They 
have ignored the fact that the Soviet mil- 
itary journals for the last several years have 
conceded that their official strategy requires 
the striking of the first blow. It would be 
suicide, therefore, for the West to walt till 
the enemy has polsed his attack before set- 
ting in motion a strategy of active defense. 

The United States today keeps its strategic 
bombing planes in the air 24 hours a day and 
us radar warning lines in Canada, but it 
also has overseas bases from which a deyas- 
tating counterattack could be made—pro- 
vided our allies let us use them, Soviet Rus- 
sia ls striving hard to prevent their use by 
us and also has almost succeeded in pushing 
us to the point of stopping nuclear tests. 
By its propaganda crusade and strategy of 
terror, the Communists are making headway. 

The most reassuring statement to counter 
all this has just come from the President of 
the United States in his speech to the U. N. 
General Assembly on Wednesday. He said 
there is “danger that nations under aggres- 
Sive leadership wlll seek to exploit man's 
Horror of war by confronting the nations, 
particularly small nations, with an apparent 
choice between supine surrender or war.“ 

Mr. Eisenhower undoubtedly reflects the 
sentiment of the American people that they 
would make any sacrifice rather than accept 
supine surrender. It's salutary to have the 
air cleared by the President of the United 
States so that there need be no miscalcula- 
tion by anyone in the Kremlin, 


The Construction and Operation of Small 
Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude excerpts from a letter from the 
National Boat Association, Inc., a na- 


_tionwide association of boatowners, as 


follows: 

If we are to maintain, separately, our 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government, we feel constrained to regis- 
ter our protests in this matter. 

A small industry, struggling with the 
highly competitive conditions as we have 
them today, a business which is scasonal 
and must operate on a part-time basis only, 
cannot meet the demands required by the 
regulations, 


Mr. Speaker, this relates to adminis- 
trative rules commonly referred to as 
CG-—249, published in the Federal Reg- 
dster on October 5, 1957 (46 C. F. R. 
7949-7980) pursuant to Public Law 519 
of 84th Congress (46 U. S. C. A. 390- 
390g) which seeks to regulate the con- 
struction and operation of small vessels. 
Letters coming to me indicate universal 
opposition to this law and I have at- 
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tempted to ascertain the reasons why 
the boatbuilders and owners mutually 
oppose the law. The statute was en- 
acted under the banner of a safety meas- 
ure so the first question I asked was: 
“Can anyone object to safety?” Oh, no, 
Mr. Speaker, everyone is for safety first, 
last, and all the time. Without safety 
the boatman not only will forfeit his 
own life, as well as the lives of others, 
but in addition his boat will be perma- 
nently sealed in Davy Jones’ locker along 
with his savings of a lifetime. Every- 
one wants safcty. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get the answer 
about objections to the law, let us look 
at the facts, as well as the law, and see 
what happens and how the boatowner 
is affected under the law. First, let me 
Say that statistics show that these boats 
have the best safety record, the lowest 
percent of fatalities resulting from 
travel, in history. Therefore, on the 
safety score there is no justification for 
the law. This fact, within itself, is suff 
cient grounds for its repea] but let us 
proceed with our examination looking 
for a moment at the rules and the man- 
ner in which they operate on the boat- 
owner, and remembering that some 
items haye no relationship to safety. 

Now boating and fishing have long 
been honored callings dating back al- 
most to the beginning of time and those 
who have devoted their lives to the sea 
are the men best qualified to know that 
rules are necessary to govern their pro- 
fession. Certainly an attorney would 
not presume to tell a surgeon how to per- 
form an operation nor would a physician 
presume to promulgate court rules to 
govern the legal profession and court 
procedure. But the evidence before us 
is to the effect thatthe boatmen, those. 
to be governed and incidentally those 
who must pay the bill, had little or no 
voice in promulgating the rules. But 
wherein and how are the rules objection- 
able? In three places we find language 
reading: x 

A like appeal shall be allowed * * * to 
the commandant, whose decision shall be 
final (sec. 175.20; 187.05-35; 187.30-05). 


Does this mean that the doors of the 
civil courts are closed to the boatowner? 
Has he no remedy, or means of redress, 
through civil court procedure? How, 
where and when, under, CG-249, does 
he have his day in court? Here, Mr. 
Speaker, is one of the roots of the prob- 
lem and the first reason for repeal. 

In looking over CG-249 I find in sev- 
eral places—more than a dozen—lan- 
guage reading, in effect: “as may be 
required by the officer in charge, ma- 
rine inspection.” Does this language 
mean that CG-249 excludes any remedy 
provided by the Declaratory Judgment 
Act? If it means what it says, then we 
may have as many different interpreta- 
tions of the law as there are 


y inspectors— 
every inspector will have his own theory 


in exercising the board discretion at- 
„tempted to be conferred under the rules, 
This, I am informed, has already re- 
sulted in illegal discrimination and it 
may lead to arbitrary and capricious ac- 
tion, Under recent court decisions, I 
understand, if it is a discretionary mat- 
ter, judicial review is precluded. Here 
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then is another and second reason why 
this law should be repealed. 

A third reason for repeal is that the 
regulations are so long and complicated 
as not to be understandable. 

I am advised that the Coast Guard, 
being a Military Department of our Gov- 
ernment is excluded from the operation 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Under CG-249, it appears that this ad- 
ministrative agency may exercise broad 
legislative, executive and judicial powers 
above and beyond what the Constitution 
permits. In other words, the Coast 
Guard makes the law as embodied in 
CG-249, it administers the law which it 
has made, it investigates; charges or in- 
dicts, is both judge and jury, and has 
constituted itself the court of appeals 
and of last resort. The decision of the 
Commandant is final, as pointed out 
above. 

Now this is a criminal law—section 5— 
for which a $1,000 penalty may be 
imposed in addition to forfeiture of 
the offending vessel. CG-249, section 
185.05-1, seems to indicate that a man- 
slaughter charge may lie. CG-249 makes 
no provision for a fair and impartial 
trial before a disinterested court of law 
so here is a fourth reason why the regu- 
lations are fundamentally objectionable 
and should be vacated and set aside. 

According to CG-249, I am informed, 
some boats must be practically rebuilt. 
Is this not a bill of attainder and a fifth 
reason why Public Law 519 should be 
repealed? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that here 
we have regulations so harsh and ex- 
pensive, and without reason or justifica- 
tion, as will bring financial ruin to an 
industry and which at the same time 
seeks to preclude a judicial hearing, or 
remedy at law. Certainly the Congress 
never intended such a result. I think 
that one step that the 86th Congress 
should take is to repeal this law. 


Quarter Century of Building for Inland 
Empire Waterways Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


` Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, those 
of us who have worked for orderly devel- 
opment of river basins in our Nation 
know how helpful and important has 
been the backing given by groups such 
as the Inland Empire Waterways Asso- 
ciation, in the State of Washington. 

This organization observes its 25th 
anniversary this year. To mark this 
occasion, the Walla Walla Union Bul- 
letin devoted its June 1, 1958, editorial 
column to a summary of the accomplish- 
ments made by this important group. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


* 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Jim B, Schick, associate editor) 


The Columbia River, you may have for- 
gotten since geography days, is one of the 
world's mightiest rivers. Starting in the 
Rocky Mountain icefields of British Colum- 
bla, it flows south and west about 1,400 miles, 
picking up Clark Fork, the Snake, Spokane, 
Okanogan, Wenatchee, Yakima, Walla Walia, 
Umatilla, John Day, Deschutes, Willamétte, 
and scores of lesser rivers. Its precipitous 
fall through mountainous country makes it 
an unexcelled source of hydroclectric energy 
and water for irrigation. 

Immense dams—Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
McNary, the Dalles, Rock Island, Cabinet 
Gorge, Chief Joseph, and others—are har- 
nessing Columbia River waters to the do- 
mestic needs of a swiftly expanding popu- 
lation. The river's discharge flow into the 
ocean is approximately 10 times that of the 
Colorado, twice that of the Nile. 

That is the river that men dreamed about 
conquering. 

But it was only 25 years ago that man 
visualized the river in terms of power, navi- 
gation, flood control, and irrigation. 

In 1934, men like Herbert G. West and 
others saw the potential of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers, of the water resource 
development of the Northwest. 

They saw a need for a champion of Pa- 
cifle Northwest river development—an or- 
ganization that would adhere to a long-range 
program calling for development of water 
resources as rapidly as possible. 

As a result of this, Inland Empire Water- 
ways Association was created and this year 
the organization will complete 25 years of 
continued achievement. 

“The early days were rough,” Mr. West re- 
calls. “I could psy myself a salary of $150 
a month as executive vice president—that 
is, if I could raise enough money fast enough 
to Keep the office running, meet all other 
expenses, and pay my salary. 

“Distance and time were nothing. The 
important thing was to get the message of 
Iniand Empire Waterways Association before 
us many people as possible. So it was not 
uncommon to drive 150 miles after work, 
make a talk before a Grange unit, farm bu- 
reau, or some other organization, and return 
home." 

From the days of the first permanent set- 
tlements along the Columbia to the present 
time, man has sought to harness and utilize 
the waters of the great river system, Mr. 
West said. How successful he has been is 
réfiected in the vast benefits that flow today 
in ever-increasing volume from the waters 
of the Snake and Columbia. 

“All of this, however, didn’t just happen. 
Through the years, men of foresight and per- 
sistence have worked with tireless zeal to 
make the river and its vast potential both 
the servant and benefactor of mankind.” 

Bonneville Dam, primarily a power and 
Navigation project, started generation in 
1938, and Grand Coulee, a joint power and 
irrigation dam, went into operation in 1941. 

This was the beginning of the huge con- 
crete and steel barriers to tame the river, 
produce power, and contro] floods. 

The benefits of an integrated river develop- 
ment program flow in abundance to every 
area of the Pacific Northwest. Increased 
trade and traffic that follow naturally in the 
wake of economical water navigation facili- 
ties for the Inland Empire will benefit the 
entire lower Columbia River and coastal 
areas. Stepped-up crop production through 


- irrigation builds employment and strength- 


ens industry. 


The Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
long recognized as the foremost champion of 
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Pacific Northwest river development has ad- 
hered continuously to a long-range program 
that calls for development of resources as 
rapidly as possible and a self-liquidating re- 
payment schedule that will return to the 
Public Treasury, directly and indirectly, every 
cent of the money originally expended. 

The association ls dedicated irrevocably to 
the principle that the fundamental objective 
of regional development must be better lives 
for all our people, Mr. West explained. 


Sound Federal Legislation To Aid 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of education, including inadequate pay 
for teachers, lack of sufficient class- 
rooms, and generally insufficient public 
financial support has caused me to do 
some serious thinking. 

On the one hand, we are told the 
school costs of the Natiom are second 
only to the costs of national defense of 
all public services. Furthermore, pub- 
lic school expenditures, it is said, have 
tripled in 20 years while personal-con- 
sumption spending has only doubled in 
cost. We are told that the per-capita 
school expenditures in America are three 
times those of Russia. Meanwhile, as to 
teacher shortages in late years, informa- 
tion is published to the effect that the 
increased percentage of number of 
teachers has exceeded the rise in the 
percent of number of students. Also, a 
recent study indicated, for example, that 
in 1957 teachers’ salaries, on the aver- 
age, were 94 percent above the 1929 level, 
whereas earnings of all workers were 
up only 82 percent, 

On the other hand, Mr, Speaker, state- 
ments come from reliable individuals 
and study groups pointing to the need of 
accelerating our eduational efforts and 
one only has to read the testimony in 
support of the Federal scholarship bill 
to arrive at the firm conclusion that 
financial expenditures for education 
must increase. Likewise, many able and 
competent authorities say that, consider- 
ing the respective sources of revenue, 
with State and local taxes being in large 
measure based on real-property valua- 
tions, the time has come when Federal 
assistance for education is essential 
where taxes are based more on income, 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently and 
conscientiously resisted Federal aid to 
education. My fear has been that Fed- 
eral bureaucrats would dictate to the 
parents and local community groups as 
to just how the children of America 
would be indoctrinated and stand- 
ardized, 

At the same time, in order to express 
my interest in aiding education and at 
once to prevent Uncle Sam from sitting 
on every school board in the country and 
by purse-string control telling it what to 
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do, I have introduced a bill which pro- 
vides, I think, the simple answer to both 
problems. My bill would direct aid to 
the States by allocating 1 percent, re- 
spectively, of all Federal income taxes 
collected in each State back to those 
same States to be spent for education in 
accordance with the budgets and under 
the exclusive management of those 
States. 

This would give Federal aid without 
any Federal costs of administration or 
without any means of enforcing Federal 
standards or control. 7 

Following is a table which shows the 
approximate amount of taxes which 
would be returned to the various States 
under the terms of my bill: 

1 percent of 
Federal in- 
come and 
corporation 
tares retained 
in State 


State 


$4, 281, 000 

1, 745, 000 

1, 683, 000 

52, 558, 000 

7, 115, 000 

11, 411, 000 

7, 908, 000 

7, 992, 000 

6, 433, 000 

1, 146, 000 

52, 029, 000 

13, 496, 000 

5, 386, 000 

4. 500, 000 

4, 822, 000 

5. 13 1. 000 

1, 663, 000 

r ee — 15,410,000 
Sennett 17, 703, 000 
Michigan! 8 000 
9. 974. 000 

1. 538. 000 

15, 543, 000 

1, 202, 000 

3, 432, 000 

840, 000 

1, 292, 000 

New. Jersey. 18, 841, 000 
New Mexico . 1, 157, 000 
New Tork 126, 126, 000 
Orth Carolina — dy S60, 000 
North Dakota 662, 000 
Ohio i gen Lup pp ens 41, 547, 000 
Oklahoma fo — 5. 578. 000 
Sees Se Ee £004, 000 
Pennsylvania_ 46, 278. 000 
ann 2. 771. 000 

uth Carolina 2, 522, 000 
South Dakota 751, 000 
Tennessee 5, 181, 000 
ECC i IE 21, 578, 000 
Pf ew eal 1, 593, 000 
Vermont . 2 656, 000 
Virginia -eenen E 7, 387, 000 
Waa tietoe oo ee 7.807. 000 
West Virginia 2. 919, 000 
. bat raed Spare - 11,831, 000 
GS 527, 000 
TT OE a ee EL ERG 1,314, 000 
Total (approximate) 629, 000, 000 


Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the closer to 
the people the better the functions and 
Management of any public service like 
education, Frankly I have not found 
that Federal scholarships or programs 
to raise educational teaching standards 
are the answer. Rather I favor giving 
Our educators adequate funds, and I am 
Confident we will not have to worry 
about Russian competition. 
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Six Medals of Honor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
no part of our great country or my 
great State has a. richer heritage by 
virtue of the history surrounding its es- 
tablishment than the Panhandle of 
Texas which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. One of the most momentous inci- 
dents in this magnificent saga occurred 
in 1874 on the broad prairie of what is 
now Hemphill County, Tex. The battle 
of Buffalo Wallow, which induced the 
award of six Congressional Medals of 
Honor, has been depicted on canvas by 
the famed western artist, Frederick 
Remington, and has recently been most 
ably recorded by Jack Lafferty in the 
August issue of Texas Parade magazine. 

So that all the Members may have the 
benefit of Mr. Lafferty’s fine account, 
under unanimous consent, I insert here- 
in his article entitled “Six Medals of 
Honor”: 

On a small spot of prairie up In the Pan- 
handle, iess than 25 feet across, one of the 
bitterest fights ever made against odds took 
place, and six Congressional Medals of Honor 
were won. Six men, all of them wounded, 
stood off odds of 25 to 1 for a whole day 
under a broiling sun; five of them lived to 
tell their tale and wear their medals. 

It was back in the seventies. 

The nomadic Indian tribes of the plains 
had been crowded from the lands that they 
had roamed and slowly surrounded by a ris- 
ing tide of settlers. Campaigns like those 
Col. Ranald McKenzie conducted in Texas 
had forced them to live on reservations in 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), and to 
watch the destruction of buffalo by the hide 
hunters. 

Infuriated by this wholesale slaughter of 
their main dependence, Kiowas, Comanches, 
Arapahoes, and Cheyennes—tired of reser- 
vation life and domination by the white 
man—decided in a great council held at 
Medicine Lodge to strike again for the free- 
dom they had lost, 

Most of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes left 
the reservation at once; the Comanches and 
Kiowas followed later. Moving steadily 
with their horse herds, thelr women and 
children, and the inevitable horde of wolfish 
dogs that were part of every Indian en- 
campment, they spread like a sluggish flood 
over thelr old hunting grounds to the west 
and southward, sending out war parties to 
raid the white settlements. 

One of their first attacks in force was on 
those they hated worst—the buffalo hunt- 
ers. A mixed force of about 700—Kiowas, 
Comanches, and Cheyennes—struck Adobe 
Walls, a trading post on the Canadian, early 
one morning, attempting to inundate the 
hunters there in a wild and roaring torrent 
of horses and men, 

Unfortunately for the tribesmen, it was 
Sunday, and the plainsmen, while no 
churchgoers, had picked that day to rest 
and refurbish their equipment, so every 
man was in camp. Experienced frontiers- 
men, they refused to be stampeded. Expert 
in the use of their heavy buffalo guns, which 
far outranged the Indian arrows, muzzle- 
loaders and even Winchesters, and fighting 
behind the thick walls which gave the place 
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its name, the white men played havoc with 
the red. Nearly 30 were killed and 70 
wounded as they fought their way up to 
the stockade time and again—fighting al- 
most hand to hand, trying to break down 
the doors, 

And after their first attack, they besleged 
the hunters for 3 more days before giving 


up. 

With the frontier thus aflame, Lt, Col, 
J. W. Davidson was ordered to move west 
from Fort Sill; Colonel McKenzie left old 
Fort Clark at Bracketville and moved north; 
Colonel Buell moved against the marauders 
from Fort Griffin; Major Price came down 
the Canadian from Fort Union, N. Mex.: 
and Col. Nelson A. Miles, from Fort Sup- 
ply, in the northwest corner of the Indian 
territory, converged on them from that 
direction, = 

Miles struck the hostiles trail on the 
banks of the Sweetwater and, after 3 days of 
forced marches, engaged and routed the In- 
dians In the Palo Duro country. 

“Over rugged hills and buttes,” he said, 
“and jagged ravines and covers, across the 
dry bed of the Red River, now covered with 
white, drifting sand, then up the right bank 
of the canyon of the Tule, a branch of the 
Red River, through their burning camps full 
of abandoned utensils, went the flying In- 
dians * * * so closely pressed they could 
not even make a show of re-forming, but 
sped away, demoralized and in full flight.” 

The sharp fight, and the long and rapid 
pursuit over rough ground under a torrid 
sun, coupled with the lack of water, caused 
intense suffering among the men and beasts 
of Miles' command. During the chase the 
soldiers tried every means of finding water, 
without avail, and suffered so greatly that 
some of them even resorted to the extreme 
of opening the veins on their arms and 
moistening their parched and swollen lips 
with their own blood. 

Supplies exhausted after the chase, Miles’ 
column was forced to proceed slowly, and to 
send its wagon train back for more ammu- 
nition and food, While this was being done, 
the colonel also sent dispatches to the fort. 

Six men carried them: Dixon and Chap- 
man, civilian scouts; Sergeant Woodhall; and 
Privates Smith, Rath, and Harrington. 

Riding by day and hiding by night, all 
went well till Just at sunrise of the second 
day they rode over a knoll and found them- 
selves face to face with a big war party of 
Kiowas and Comanches, 

Then began a battle grim and great. 

Leaping from their saddles, the men left 
their horses in the care of Smith, who fell 
in a few minutes, terribly younded. As he 
dropped, his rifle flew from his hands, out 
of reach. Yet, though many a savage tried, 
never & one reached the weapon, for his 
comrades picked them off, 1 by 1. 

Chapman was shot, and fell; Woodhall and 
Harrington were badly wounded, though not 
disabled; Rath was hurt; and Dixon had a 
hole in the calf of his leg, while his shirt 
was riddled with bullets. 

To stay on the little hill was death. 

Dixon, sighting an old buffalo wallow 
about 10 feet across, sprinted for it, bul- 
lets whipping past him like hornets, and in 
a moment 3 more men reached the shallow 
bowl and began frantically digging it deeper 
with their knives. 

Smith, they thought, was dead. Chapman, 
they discovered, had his leg broken and 
couldn't run. Dixon went back to the knoll 
and packed him in, 

“I made several efforts to reach him before 
I succeeded,” he said later. Every time 
the Indians saw me start they would fire such 
a volley I was forced to retreat; until I 
finally made a run and got to Chapman. I 
told him to climb on my back, my plan 
being to carry him as I would a little child. 
Drawing both of his legs in front of me and 
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laying the broken one over the sound one to 
support it, I carried him to the wallow, 
though not without great difficulty, as he 
was a larger man than myself, and his body 
was a dead weight. It taxed my strength to 
carry him.“ 

All that long September day the Indians 
circled them under a blazing sky; all day. 
never faltering, the troopers fought off 
charges by yelling devils who swooped in 
with a thrumming roar of ponies’ hooves, 
and always their ready guns took a deadly 
toll, picking off the leaders of the tribes- 
men and breaking up their rushes. 

To add to the horror of their’ predicament, 
they had no water, and the wounded par- 
ticularly suffered from the tortures of thirst 
under a pitiless sun until, late in the after- 
noon, a blinding rainfall filled the bottom 
of their wallow with moisture, and they 
drank the muddy slop, crimson with their 
own blood. y, 

Ammunition was running low, so Rath, 
taking advantage of the rain, wormed out 
to retrieve Smith's cartridge belts, and re- 
turned with the word that he, whom they 
had given up for dead, was still breathing. 
‘So Rath and Dixon once more made the 
heartbreaking, dangerous trip to the hill, 
and brought the mortally wounded man 
back to the buffalo wallow. 

As darkness fell, the Indians disappeared, 
and the weary men huddled around their 
dying comrade on couches of tumbléeweed 
they had gathered to keep themselves out of 
the mud, although not one of them ‘closed 
his eyes. 

Smith died about 1 o'clock, and at dawn, 
there being no sign of further attack, Dixon 
started for help. 

Within half a mile he struck the road to 
Fort Supply, and within 2 miles contacted 
the returning supply train, which had been 
attacked by the same Indians that later 
fought Dixon and his comrades, 

“I never felt happier in my life,” Dixon 
wrote long afterwards, but, as things turned 
out, he had little cause to rejoice, The very 
people from whom he had every right to ex- 
pect succor treated him and the suffering 
men he had left behind but little better than 
had the Indians. 

Major Price, in command, sent the train's 
surgeon to the buffalo wallow, and he cur- 
sorily examined the wounds of the five still 
living, but did nothing more. The two 
soldiers with him turned over a little hard- 
tack and dried beef that they happened to 
have tied behind their saddles. 

Then Price, refusing to leave any men, or 
to give them more arms or ammunition 
with which to defend themselves, moved on, 
leaving them with their dead unburied and 
almost no cartridges, at the mercy of Indians 
and weather, giving them only the somewhat 
doubtful comfort that he would report their 
Plight to Colonel Miles. 

“We were sure,” said Dixon, “that help 
would come the instant the colonel heard the 
news. We watched and waited untill mid- 
night the second day after those troops lèft 
before help came. A long way off in the 
derkness we heard the sound of a bugie. 
Never was there sweeter music than that to 
our suffering nerves. It made us swallow a 
big lump in our throats, Nearer and nearer 
same the bugle notes. We fired our guns 
with the few remaining cartridges we had, 
and soon the soldiers came riding out of the 
darkness. 

“Colonel Miles had both the heart and ac- 
complishments of a soldier, ahd Congress 
voted to each of us the Medal of Honor. He 
was delighted when the medels came from 
Washington, and with his own hands pinned 
mine on my coat when we were in camp on 
Carson Creek, 5 or 6 miles west of the ruins 
of the original Adobe Walls.” 

The site of this fight is in Hemphill County, 
22 miles south of the present town of Cana- 
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dian, and 25 miles southeast of Miami. ‘This 
site was definitely located in 1921 by J. J. 
Long, of Mobeetie, who, at the time of the 
fight was a teamster with the wagon train. 
He and Dixon were close friends, and when 
Long was a mail carrier between Fort Elliott 
and Camp Supply, and Dixon was escort, their 
route took them over the ground where the 
fight took place. 

The pair would frequently halt at the site, 
while Dixon reminisced, so Long had little 
trouble in later years in locating the exact 
spot at which the buffalo wallow fight took 
place. 


Noted Labor Lawyer To Receive NFCCS 
Archbishop Noll Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article which ap- 
peared in Our Sunday Visitor, the na- 
tional Catholic weekly published in 
Huntington, Ind., issue of August 24, 
1958, concerning Godfrey P. Schmidt, 
widely known lawyer specializing in la- 
bor relations: 

Noten Lazor Law¥er To RECEIVE NFCCS 

AncRrrsnor NOLL AWARD 

Godfrey P. Schmidt, widely known lawyer 
specializing in labor relations, will receive 
the first Archbishop Noll Medal, sponsored 
by the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students (NFCCS) to honor outstand- 
ing leadership in the lay apostolate. 

The closing banquet of the Federation's 
15th National Congress, to be held Septem- 
ber 1 through 6 in San Francisco, will be 
the occasion of the presentation. Some 500 
student delegates and faculty moderators 
will be in attendance. 

Mr. Schmidt was selected for the honor 
from among five candidates whose names and 
biographies were submitted to the 190 
NFCCS member colleges and universities for 
vote. Result of the vote was announced In 
Washington by the Federation's president, 
Joseph R, Harris, a 1958 graduate of Phila- 
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delphia’s LaSalle College. Mr. Harris will 
present the medal to Mr. Schmidt. 

Long prominent in labor law, Mr. Schmidt 
recently served as counsel for members of the 
Teamsters’ Union who sought an injunction 
forbidding James Hoffa to take office as union 
president, A Knight of Malta, he is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association, the 
New York City Bar Association and the 
Catholic Lawyers’ Guild. 

Mr, Schmidt is a 1930 graduate of Ford- 
ham University School of Law. He has long 
been identified with Catholic, professional 
and civic organizations. He was a presiden- 
tial appointee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and is a member of the directorial 
boards of Jubilee and National Review maga- 
zines and of the Legion of Decency. Mr. 
Schmidt has also been a frequent contributor 
to such publications as America, Common- 
weal, Harvard Law Review, Theological 
Studies and Fordham Law Review. 

Ahe Archbishop Noll award continues the 
NFCCS tradition of acknowledging note- 
worthy activity of graduates of Catholic col- 
leges or universities. The federation’s 14th 
national congress, held in New York City in 
1957, directed naming of the award in recog- 
nition of the late Archbishop Noll’s excep- 
tional encouragement of the lay apostolate. 

The Archbishop Noll medal itself, designed 
and produced with the cooperation of Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, carries a profile etching 
of the Archbishop's face and is cast In ster- 
ling silver. 


Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20,1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, T desire to 
insert a factual table in the RECORD 
showing the actual amount of obliga- 
tions in proposed housing legislation re- 
cently considered by the Senate and 
House. 

I am confident the following infor- 
mation would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this body: 


S. 4025, 
S. 4035 as amended by H. R. irren, Rains pro- 
approve by | House Banking) Hiestind eee Aug. 
the Senate and Currency | substitute 15, 168 
Committee 
Urban renewal (capital grants) _...-...-...~...--..- | $3, 400, 000, 000 |» $1,000, 000, 000 #$200, 000, 000. | 1 $400, 000, 000 


New direct Jending pore for eltorly housing... SS 100, 000, qs 2 tO, 000, O00 
FNMA special oxsistance to buy FHA und VA 5 
WNW n D00, 000, 00ͥ/ß³ů f 2. 24), y, 000 
Colleee housing: 
Direct loons for housing.........---2..---.-.2.-5 400, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
New direct koding program for classrooms, 
r Ho ccc ivaan tae can date 125, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 125, 090, 000 
Public housing: . 
A. (Ertimatod Increase in subsidy appropria- 
tiens required per annum fer 40 years be- 
cyte of ah Wane chunges In existing ond 
future subsidy contracts}... .. 2.2... 41, 000, 100, WO Toe 22 -- 
P, abalone 20,000 expired units revived $500, 000, HU + 590, 000, 099 + 3), 000, 000 
€ KN. d 
O. Subsidies for 17,500 new unt) ner v | Ae RAST 
Veterans’ direct „ns = 8 #150, on, 000 + 150,000, 000 %% 000, 100 
Farm bousing reseured...........-..--.---.--------» 7 (900), 000 + 300, 000 t300, 00 
AEN EAE AOA 4, 412, 800, % |- 2, 900, 300, 000 | 400, 000, 000 | 1, 725, 300, 090 
16 years, + Sulsidies under 40-year contracts. 
22 years. * This is in addition to the in mitn Congress 


21 year. 
4 $25,000,000 per year for 40 years, 


authorized for tis purpose ln April 1958, 
13 yours, 
j 
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Johnson's Water Study Plan Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding comment which appeared in the 
Plainview (Tex.) Daily Herald of August 
16, 1958. This editorial lauds the study 
Plan for Texas rivers which has been 
drafted by our senior Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON: 

Jonnson’s WATER STUDY PLAN SOUND p 

Senator Lynvow Jomwson’s bill in Con- 
gress to create a Federal study commission 
on seven wholly intrastate Texas water- 
sheds, is the most constructive step for de- 
velopment of its water resources, -coordi- 
natediy, since the passage of the Federal 
Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors Acts, 
and the sundry multipurpose legislation. 

Let those who harp about not wanting 
Federal control and interference with our 
water development take a sober look at what 
has been done to develop the water re- 
Sources of Texas and they will see that 
mainly it has been because of the Federal 
acts and Federal activity, linked with that of 
the State. 

In all kindness and in absolute verity we 
must say that there has been little con- 
Structive contribution toward Texas water 
development by our own Texas State Board 
ot Water Engineers. They have safeguarded 
the interest of Texas, under their duty to 
grant permits, etc., but have led in no tan- 
gible work to protect from floods, improve 
navigation or conserve water. 

Most of the data that has been made av- 
Allable through them on water resources has 
been work of other agencies—such as the 
USGS, the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and the water districts and 
Water authorities. 

The State board simply hasn't had the 
Means—money and staff. For example, they 
are now having to contract part of their en- 
Bineering studies, despite the great steps 
made in constitutional amendment and in 
law during the past year. 

Let those who doubt Senator LYNDON 
JOnNson’s wholesome interest in water de- 
velopment merely examine his record of ad- 
Yocacy and accomplishment. He would be 
the last to surrender any Texas rights to the 
Federal Government, least of all Texas water 
rights. 

Texas needs coordinated study. Senator 
JOuUNSON made a great step forward when 

© obtained the presently maturing mock- 
Up by Federal agencies, cooperating closely 
With State and other political subdivisions, 

This so-called mockup has been printed 
as Senate Document No. 111. 

Look at the development of the Arkansas- 
Red-White River Basin, covering five States. 
Senator Kerr was responsible for that com- 
Mission. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL of Geor- 
Sla also put through a similar commission in 


It is often the case that people who want 
to protect their own authority oppose Fed- 
ral participation, yet are unable, with the 

at hand, to accomplish the mission 
themselves. They are somewhat jealous of 
their authority. 

Holler “Federal encroachment” and a seg- 
Ment of the Public immediately rally. 

z We can hardly visualize Senator Dick 

USSELL, Senator Kerg, and Senator JOHN- 
pede surrendering much of the rights of 

klahoma, Texas, or Georgia to the Federal 
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Government or anybody. No Suh. No Sir- 
ree. 
Gov. Price Daniel stood firm and four- 


square to lots of pressure by self-interest ~ 


groups last fall when his firm, guiding hand 
held people of sundry ideas and notions 
under tight rein as legislation for water con- 
servation was formed. It was a major ac- 
complishment, vitalizing the groundwork by 
Governor Jester and Governor Shivers’ ad- 
ministrations. 

Governor Daniel and Senator JOHNSON are 
working together in water matters, and they 
make a mighty good combination, 

By all meuns, let's have a coordinated plan 
for developing Texas“ water resources, Who 
can do it better than the Corps of Engineers, 
who are in charge of rivers and harbors and 
flood control, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is in charge of irrigation and other 
interior work, the USGS, which is another 
Interior Department branch, the State's 
water board, the river authorities and the 
water district staffs? 

It takes the know-how and the manpower 
of all. 

There's no place for petty jealousies in 
such a comprehensive plan as this. 

Let's have it. 


Johnson Seeks Key to Texas Water 
Riddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which was printed in the 
Houston Post of Saturday, August 16, 
1958. 

This editorial appropriately calls at- 
tention to the far-sighted and vigorous 
leadership supplied by our Senate ma- 
jority leader, Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
in finding solutions for the critical wa- 
ter problem in Texas: 

JOHNSON Seeks Key ro Texas Water RIDDLE 

Senator LYNDON JOHNSON’sS proposal to 
create a Federal commission to study and 
draw plans for water conservation in seven 
Texas rivers will provide a new valuable 
source of information for the use of the 


State board of water engineers and the leg- 
lslature. : 

The time is short for one of even the Sen- 
ate majority leader’s influence to get the 
measure through both Houses ot Congress 
before adjournment, but with the running 


start of approval by the Senate Public Works _ 


Committee, given the resolution Thursday, 
he seems determined to try his best. Even 
though he should succeed, however, it is 
doubtful that the 14-member commission 
could complete its work in time for the 1959 
Texas Legislature to act on its plans and rec- 
ommendations. In fact, a similar commis- 
sion, created at the Instance of Senator Ros- 
ext S. KERR, of Oklahoma, worked 544 years, 
though its studies covered 3 rivers flowing 
in 8 States. 

For a long time, Senator JoHNson has 
had an idea for the transfer of waters from 
river to river where needed. This system, he 
is convinced, including works for keeping 
water from running off into the sea, would 
insure adequate supplies throughout the 
State. Hia current Senate resolution envis- 
ages the same general plan, though presum- 
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ably the Federal commission and the State 
government would determine just how it 
should be carried out. 

Texas waterways catch abundant water to 
supply the State through the foreseeable 
future. Saving and distributing the sup- 
plies in all sections of the State wherever 
they are needed in the future poses one of 
Texas’ most pressing problems. Its magni- 
tude justifies the most thorough, intelligent 
survey and planning that can possibly be 
obtained. ; 


Goldfine Citation Dubious—You Don't 
Have To Like Him, but He Has Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which changes 
the procedure to be followed in the Con- 
gress regarding proposed contempt of 
Congress citations. r 

I realize that the bill will not be con- 
sidered during this session, However, I 
hope it will be made one of the first 
orders of business in the 86th Congress, 
at which time I hope to introduce it 
again. 

The editorial printed below written by 
Mr. Robert Stopher, of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, in my opinion, sums up 
the thinking of most Americans: 
GoLDFINE CrTaTION DvuBIous—You Don'r 

Have To Lire Hunt, sur He Has RIGHTS 

One does not have to share Sherman 
Adams’ affection for Bernard Goldfine to 
question the propriety of the House's ac- 
tion in voting to cite the Boston tycoon for 
contempt of Congress. 

We can scarcely believe that the vote— 
367 to g- was a reliable measure of congres- 
sional certainty that citing Goldfine was 
the right thing to do. That is was the po- 
tically expedient thing to do is not to 
be doubted. Goldfine may win acquittal in 
the courts, but that won't happen until long 
after the November elections, and in the 
meantime to be anti-Goldfine is as safe as 
opposition to the man-eating shark. 

Behind the contempt citation is the sus- 
picion that Goldfine received favored treat- 
ment from Federal agencies and that there 
was a connection between this and the gifts 
which the Boston industrialist admittedly 
presented to Adams and others in Govern- 
ment. 

Whether this suspicion is warranted or 
not, Congress is on shaky ground in prose- 
cuting for contempt, Goldfine could beat 
the rap on either or both of two counts. 

First, the Justice Department may be un- 
able to prove that the 22 questions which 
Goldfine refused to answer were relevant to 
a legitimate purpose of congressional in- 
vestigation. 

Second, the charge may be thrown out 
because the prosecution is unable to meet 
the requirement of going into court with 
clean hands, Representative THOMAS B. 
Curtis, Missouri Republican, warned the 
House of this hazard, 

“In the process of the subcommittee in- 
vestigation,” CUnris said, “it was found that 
the chief investigator of the subcommittee 
violated one of the most sacred relationships 
existing in Anglo-American jurisprudence, 
that Is, the privilege of confidential consul- 
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tation between attorney and client. It did 
so by bugging one of the rooms where the 
witness Goldfine conferred from time to 
time with his attorneys. Furthermore, the 
charge has been made that a member or 
members of the subcommittee stall were in- 
volved in the theft of papers from the hotel 
rooms of witness Goldfine during the sub- 
committee's investigation.” 

The employee who bugged the hotel room 
was fired and the subcommittee staff said 
nothing of importance was picked up by the 
microphone anyway, but these considera- 
tions may not impress the courts as much 
as the fact that an attempt was made to 
listen in on a conversation between an at- 
torney and his client. 

The courts have had a habit lately of up- 
holding the civil rights even of Communists 
and persons like Goldfine, who have earned 
Congress’ dislike for other reasons. 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has great merit. It is urgently required 
to adjust social security benefits more 
approximately in line with increases in 
wages and prices. It is necessary to 
buttress the actuarial soundness of the 
program. 

Twelve million people now receive 
monthly checks from the Social Security 
System as a foundation of their economic 
security. Numbered among these are 
aged and disabled persons, widows and 
orphans, whose social-security benefits 
are the major source of their support. 
Current inflation and rising prices have 
greatly diminished the purchasing power 
of these benefits. 

Seventy-five million people are cur- 
rently contributing to the social se- 
curity program toward benefits which 
they and their families will need and 
expect to have when they reach ad- 
vanced years, or are disabled, or when 
the breadwinner of the family may ex- 
pire, The rights of these people to bene- 
fits must and should be protected at all 
times and the Congress cannot be dila- 
tory about increasing the benefits to 
meet augmented costs of living and ad- 
justing the rates to make sure that the 
overall fund is actuarially solvent and 
sound, 

The proposed increases, while desir- 
able and helpful, are certainly not ade- 
quate in most instances. For many, the 
benefits are and will be clearly inade- 
quate and that is a problem that Con- 
gress must approach before long. In- 
stead of increasing the benefits to the 
point where they might be adequate in 
a large number of cases, this bill will 
use the additional contributions pro- 
vided by the measure to strengthen the 
financing of the system more than to 
improve benefit protection. 

The present state of the fund must 
give Congress deep concern. The testi- 
mony shows that at the present time the 
actuarial balance of the program fund 
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is not what it should be, as measured 
by standards of prudence and sound in- 
vestment. The drains on the fund have 
been truly monumental and the income 
has not kept pace with the heavy draft 
upon the fund. Recent estimates show 
actuarial deficits and imbalance, and 
actuaries are agreed, that deficits of this 
size cannot be permitted to continue. 

The disability insurance part of the 
program shows an actuarial surplus be- 
cause this program was set up probably 
on a more conservative basis and the 
contributions up to this point have been 
fully adequate to meet outgo. Never- 
theless, the committee found that there 
was room for improvement in the pro- 
tection afforded. 

It was the considered view of the com- 
mittee that the financial basis of the 
old-age, survivors’, and disability insur- 
ance program needs to be strengthened 
so as to make certain that it is sound, 
that old-age, survivors’, and disability 
insurance benefit amounts need to be in- 
creased, that the maximum limits on 
the annual amount of earnings that can 
be credited toward benefits and taxed 
for old-age survivors’ and disability in- 
surance purposes need to be increased 
and, finally, that the disability insurance 
program should be improved by the 
provision of benefits for dependents of 
disabled workers and by the elimination 
of the provision offsetting other disabil- 
ity benefits, and in other ways. 

I think the American people will be 
in hearty agreement with these objec- 
tives. Of great concern to many of us 
are the questions constantly raised re- 
garding the soundness of the fund and 
the steady increase of the rates. Of 
course, it must be recognized that unless 
the rates are increased whenever the 
benefits are inrceased, that the fund is 
bound to become actuarily unsound. 
The original long-time plans for the 
fund were considered to be sound, but 
they have unquestionably been thrown 
out of balance by recent changes in the 
benefits and rates, and if the growing 
demand for higher benefits is any cri- 
terion, this imbalance may present a 
real problem in the future. 

It must be the purpose of the Con- 
gress at all times to make sure that 
this fund into which so many hard- 
working Americans have paid a substan- 
tial portion of their earnings, and upon 
which they must depend for benefits, is 
kept on a firm, solid financial basis. At 
the same time it must be understood by 
the beneficiaries who are seeking larger 
benefits that such can be assured in the 
long run only by increasing the contri- 
butions or by making up any resulting 
deficit out of general revenue. 

One of the most. advantageous provi- 
sions of the bill is that which increascs 
from $4,200 to $4,800 the maximum of 
the annual amount of earnings on which 
workers pay social-security taxes and 
which count in the computation of their 
benefits, since it reflects a conservative 
adjustment to the rise in wages which 
has taken place. Another very salu- 
tary provision is that which extends dis- 
ability protection to provide monthly 
benefits for insured workers who are no 
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longer able to work because of extended 
total disability. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
all of the recommended improvements 
in the disability provision of the pro- 
gram can be adequately financed from 
the contributions already earmarked for 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. The committee has recommended 
that monthly benefits for the dependents 
of disability insurance beneficiaries 
equaling those now provided for the de- 
pendents of retired workers be adopted, 
and that the so-called offsetting provi- 
sions of the present law be eliminated. 

The bill is very extensive and contains 
many very desirable changes and im- 
provements in the social-security sys- 
tem which I will not analyze at length 
in these remarks: Several very impor- 
tant problems will receive further care- 
ful study, including hospitalization 
insurance for old-age survivors and de- 
pendent beneficiaries, coverage of tips, 
the impact of the retirement test, all 
of which seem to hold promise of addi- 
tional helpful revisions. The social- 
security program is a broad one and 
ranges over a field that covers many 
pressing and difficult social problems 


-that have to do with the welfare of a 


large body of American citizens, 

It is appropriate that Congress should 
from time to time give this program 
careful attention with a view to bring- 
ing it up to date and making it what 
it was intended to be, an instrument for 
distributing justice, for easing the lot 
of millions of worthy people who have 
retired after long, arduous labors in 
various important economic fields, and 
providing social benefits across.a wide 
span of American life for individuals 
and families who, because of mishap 
and misfortune, particularly health or 
adversity, do not have the means to solve 
their personal problems without guid- 
ance and help, 

I commend the committee for its 
splendid work on this vital measure and, 
while I realize there are still imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings in the social- 
security program, it is gratifying for me 
to know that Congress is steadily im- 
proving and strengthening these laws in 
order to promote more efficient admin- 
istration and more humanely just re- 
sults for the American people. I 
strongly support this measure and urge 
its adoption by unanimous vote of the 
Congress. 


Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS, Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot let the session of Congress close 
without expressing my deep gratitude 
and respect for the magnificent service 
the senior Senator from my own State of 
New Jersey, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, has 
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rendered the country during his terms 
of office in the Senate; 

His is a character that is outstanding. 
Resolute in his opinions; honest in his 
efforts; tireless in his consecration to 
duty; and devoted in his service to his 
country, Senator SmirH has set an exam- 
ple of conduct worthy of the emulation 
of all. His voluntary retirement from 
office will leave a void that will be hard 
to fill in the councils of the Senate and 
judging by the encomiums of his col- 
leagues, he will be greatly missed. 

As an old friend of more than 60 years, 
his departure means a great loss to me, 
but I am confident that the influence of 
his sterling character will long be felt, 
and his wise counsel will long be re- 
Membered. I join enthusiastically with 
his host of friends in wishing him and 
his good wife the best of everything in 
the days to come. May God's rich bless- 
ings attend.them always. 


Extension of Title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out that in addition to the as- 
Sistance this bill will provide for main- 

the excellent standards of medi- 
Cal research in our Nation's medical 
Schools, there are perhaps even more 
implications to be considered than the 
€ver-constant battle against diseases. 

Recent trends in medical and bio- 
logical research are such that it is safe 
to say that we are witnessing the begin- 

of a new era of medical science. 
The firing of satellites into orbit has 
Started a chain reaction in medicine just 
as much as it has in other scientific 
areas. We would be most unrealistic 
if we did not look upon the balance of 
century as a period when the ad- 
vances in medicine will make the prog- 
Tess of the past 50 years fade into rela- 
tive cance. 

For many years we have known that 
the biological and medical aspects of 
Stratosphere flight. would eventually be- 
Come tremendously important to the Na- 

n and the world at large. Though we 

ve been developing much of the basic 

Swledge important to this, recent 
World developments have shown us that 
Sur biological and medical scientists 
must multiply these efforts by a very 
Breat factor. Here again, our schools of 
Medicine will be called upon to play a 
Most important role. 

And as we survey the past and look 
at the present—what of tomorrow's 
Progress in medicine itself? The use 

y of radioactive isotopes, the devel- 
Spment of new methods of molecular 
analysis and electronic measurement, to- 

r with other new developments 
Made in medical research each day are 
Just a few of the factors which will lead 
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American medicine to undreamed-of 
heights in the future. 

It is true that as we look back to the 
medical system in education 50 years 
ago and then to what American medicine 
represents in the world today, we see a 
system of schools in which we can take 
great pride. But as outstanding as our 
system is today, much of what has been 
accomplished has been done under great 
handicaps. From the standpoint of need 
relative to supply, most of our teaching 
programs have been undermanned. Our 
teachers and investigators have been 
underpaid. Facilities and equipment 
have been outmoded and inadequate. 
When we think of what was accom- 
plished under these conditions and what 
might have been carried out had a 
stronger foundation been laid at the be- 
ginning, the possibilities are staggering. 

Today with the ever present excite- 
ment over the far-reaching consequences 
of satellites and space exploration, which 
are no longer myths but startling reali- 
ties, with the cures for seemingly hope- 
less diseases within our grasp, with the 
forceful demand by the public for more 
and better medical services and with the 
rapidly climbing population statistics, 
the importance of H. R. 12876 is self- 
evident. I urge its approval, We must 
begin today to plan for tomorrow's 
needs. 


Middle East Policy Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON, Mr. Speaker, the 
following appeal for a new United States 
policy in the Middle East, based on a 
policy statement written for members of 
the National Committee for Security and 
Justice in the Middle East. by author- 
historian Alfred M. Lilienthal upon his 
recent return from a 4-month visit in 
the area, more nearly deals with realities 
of existing conditions than other policies 
recently announced and proposed. 

The landing of marines in Lebanon 
was an act out of character which in- 
yited endless misinterpretation. The 
motives can be explained, but suspicion 
cannot be destroyed. 

History has long refuted the notion 
that tanks, guns, and paratroops can ex- 
tinguish the flames of a burning nation- 
alism. For what has been taking place 
in the Middle East has been an Arab 
renaissance—a struggle to be free of for- 
eign domination and of external inter- 
ference—a determination to be united. 

The attitude of the West toward the 
struggle of the Arab people for complete 
freedom is a matter of record. In 1917 
Arab nationalist leaders threw in their 
lot with the Allies and provided the ex- 
tra force needed to crush Turkish power 
in the Middle East. The liberated Otto- 
man Arab provinces were divided up 
against the wishes of the inhabitants 
and placed under British or French 
spheres of influence. 
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What was once a united greater Syria 
today is Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel. The religious, social, political, 
personal, and clannish antagonisms, 
which lie at the very core of the civil 
war in Lebanon,.were nurtured under 
the West’s “divide and rule” policy. 

Faisal I, the grandfather of the late 
king, came from the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Kingdom of Iraq was created for 
him by the British as was that of Trans- 
Jordan for his brother Abdullah. Egypt 
was under virtual British occupation for 
72 years until the Suez Canal Evacua- 
tion Agreement cf 1954. 

A good part of the resultant distrust 
and resentment against the European 
powers has rubbed off on the United 
States because of our alliance with Lon- 
don and Paris and our significant role 
in creating the State of Israel. When it 
came to Arab nationalism, we set aside 
our long standing American tradition of 
supporting peoples in their fight to at- 
tain complete independence. Whereas 
Americans were at one time warmly re- 
garded in the area, we have become by 
acts of emission and commission per- 
sonnae non gratae as surely as have 
the British and French—perhaps in a 
way more so, because so much more was 
expected of us. 

One needs to be only momentarily in 
the Middle East to encounter the deep 
conviction that the people's enemy is 
not Russian communism, but Western 
imperialism. The United States has 
done nothing to dispel this widespread 
feeling. 

President Nasser is only the symbol 
of this Arab nationalism. After help- 
ing to halt the British-French-Israeli 
aggression, the United States proceeded 
to undermine Nasser through every 
subtle economic means and propaganda 
device. Guided from Washington, Amer- 
ican information media waged an all- 
out vituperative “Get Nasser” campaign, 
using the label Hitler of the Nile. 

To fit the needs of the headline and 
label makers, the complex Middle East 
politics have been grossly oversimplified. 

American policy grievously erred in 
assuming that every political movement 
against a government backed by the 
West must be inspired and supported 
exclusively by Nasser and that every 
movement made by Nasser must be in- 
spired and supported exclusively by Rus- 
sia. This is the end resultant of equat- 
ing pan-Arabism with communism. As 
a matter of fact, Nasser Bas been hard 
on Communists both in Egypt and in 
Syria. We compounded our mistakes 
by striving to maintain particular gov- 
ernments and particularly political per- 
sonalities in power, even against the 
sentiment of the people. 

Gur Government has not given the 
American people the facts. Interested 
Americans, like Norman Thomas and Al- 
fred M. Lilienthal who visited Iraq dur- 
ing the past months were put in touch 
with members of the opposition who had 
gone underground. Iraqi jails were 
crowded with intellectuals and poli- 
ticians, alike violently opposed to a for- 
eign policy which they insisted was 
British dictated. Political parties had 
been disbanded—labor unions prohib- 
ited. Freedom of speech and press was 
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suspended. Army officers who disagreed 
were pensioned off; citizens, who at the 
time of the Suez crisis petitioned for a 
break in diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain, were imprisoned. 

Through the National Development 
Board, Iraq was putting a good portion 
of its oil revenues into constructive 
channels. But the maldistribution of 
landholding, which had long called for 
some type of land reform, was neglected 
by Nuri es-Said who had served as Prime 
Minister 14 times. Above all, it was 
obvious to any observer that the people 
in Iraq had little confidence in their 
rulers and the rulers no confidence in 
their people. If these facts were avail- 
able to the American Embassy in Bagh- 
dad they ought to have been available 
to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton, To imply that the Iraqi revolt was 
caused by external machinations from 
Cairo was to mislead the American peo- 
ple. 

The events in Iraq called not for mili- 
tary action, but for a complete change in 
American foreign policy. Added to the 
Lebanese civil war, here was unmistak- 
able proof that the Eisenhower doctrine 
and the Baghdad Pact were dead instru- 
mentalities and that we could be no 
more successful than the British in 
splintering the Arab world. 

The Middle East can yet be saved to 
the West and world war III averted by 
the following prompt action: 

First. Anglo-American forces must be 
withdrawn from the Middle East as 
gracefully and as quickly as possible. 
Future United States efforts toward end- 
ing existing tensions ought to be made 
through the United Nations. The ob- 
server group in Lebanon should be 
strengthened and other steps taken 
which the U. N. Secretary-General may 
deem necessary. 

Second. The United States should 
grant recognition to the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. The United States should take 
the lead in the United Nations for a re- 
consideration of the whole Palestine 
question. At the heart of all existing 
tensions in the Middle East lies this un- 
resolved problem. So long as 1 million 
Arab refugees remain homeless, so long 
as the Holy City of Jerusalem is divided 
by barbed wire, and so long as United 
Nations resolutions are flouted, there can 
be no peace in the Middle East. 

The United States must make clear to 
the State of Israel that it will not be 
protected by us from the consequences of 
its own breeches of the 1947 U. N. reso- 
lutions. We should not countenance 
any military action to destroy the State 
of Israel; but we should, once and for 
all, put an end to the fallacy that the 
United States supports either the Zionist 
philosophy of unlimited immigration 
into Israel with its consequent expan- 
sionism, the defiance of U. N. agree- 
ments, or the Israeli refusal to accept 
responsibility for the Arab refugees. 

Fourth. A new Middle East policy 
must be based upon an affirmative at- 
titude toward Arab nationalism. Only 
by sitting down around the table with 
Arab nationalists and helping them to 
achieve justifiable aspirations can we 
moderate their future course, President 
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Nasser should be invited to Washington 
for frank and friendly discussions with 
President Eisenhower. : 

Any new look at the Middle East 
must point up our willingness to assist 
the Arab nations in their quest for secu- 
rity, equal treatment, freedom, and a 
decent standard of living. In striving 
towards these goals American private 
investment has a big role to play. 


Fifth. This new Middle East policy 


must also recognize as friendly govern- 
ments those who wish to adopt a neu- 
tralist course between East and West. 
Such neutralism will in the end serve 
the purposes of western security to a 
far greater extent than attempts to im- 
pose a prowestern policy. The strong 
theism irr Islam will serve as a deter- 
rent against a willing acceptance of 
Communism; while the common depend- 
ence on oil can persuade the Arabs to 
maintain friendly political and com- 
mercial relations with the West. The 
mutuality of interests and cultural ties 
will ultimately enable the Arab coun- 
tries to see clearly just who are their 
friends and who their enemies, 

The choice before us as Americans is 
either to admit past errors and embark 
upon this new path or to continue on 
the road to global war. We can never 
subscribe to a futile sacrifice of lives in 
order to preserve a policy which history 
has refuted. It is our sincere conviction 
that respectful and reflective attention 
to this program will help prevent the 
Middle East from beeoming the grave- 
yard of human civilization just as it was 
the birthplace many thousands of years 
ago. 


They Stayed on the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very interesting article 
which appeared in the Government 
Standard, published by the American 
Federation of Government Employees in 
Washington, D. C., on August 15, 1958: 

Tuer STAYED ON THE Jon 

The 85th Congress is drawing to a close. 
It has been a hard-working, conscientious 
Congress—and this applies to the Represent- 
atives and Senators on both sides of the 
aisle. 

This is an election year, All Representa- 
tives and many Senators are faced with a long 
and arduous campaign. In some cases, they 
have strong opponents who are already ac- 
tively campaigning for election. Certainly 
Members of Congress would like to be back in 
their home districts, mending fences, meet- 
Ing constituents—or just taking a well- 
deserved rest before the arduous fall cam- 
paigning. 

Despite this, Congress has remained in ses- 
sion the longest period in many years. Con- 
gressional leaders refused to set any firm date 
for adjournment—or even publicly predict an 
adjournment date. “We will adjourn when 
we have completed our business,” both the 
House and Senate leaders have declared. 
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Even at this, chances are that a number 
of bills in which AFGE members are inter- 
ested will be sidetracked. However, many 
other bills which would have died had Con- 
gress cut short its deliberations will become 
law during the remaining days of the session, 

When it comes to criticism, Members of 
Congress are generally considered fair game. 
But we in the AFGE have always felt that 
the privilege of criticism should be coupled 
with the obligation to praise when praise is 
due. And the willingness of Members of 
Congress to stay on the job deserves the 
praise and thanks of all of us. 

While on the subject of congressional 
elections, I would like to compliment those 
AFGE lodges which conducted active non- 
partisan registration campaigns. All Ameri- 
cans, of course, have an obligation as citizens 
to register and vote. And Government em- 
Ployees, who have such a vital stake in 
legislation, certainly should need no re- 
minder. 

But the fact remains that they do need 
a reminder—a constant emphasis on the 
importance of the ballot box, Whether or 
not your lodge put on an active registration 
campaign, I certainly hope that a concerted 
effort will be made to urge every eligible 
voter to gq to the polls on election day. 

I have generally supported the basic prin- 
ciples of the Hatch Act because I have seen 
the evil effects of political pressure on pub- 
lic employees and the damage to morale 
when promotions and appointments are 
made on a basis other than merit. But I 
have always felt that the negative features 
of the Hatch Act have been overemphasized 
to the extent that some employees are afraid 
to even vote, much less express a political 
opinion. 

Along with the familiar Hatch Act posters 
with the heading “Warning” and a list of 
prohibited activities, I would like to see a 
poster with a message along these lines: 
“Warning: If you don’t vote, you are guilty 
of shirking your responsibilities as a citizen.” 

James A. CAMPRELL, 
National President, AFGE. 


So Much in 1 Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein an editorial 
from the Exeter News Letter, Exeter, 
N. H., on Thursday, August 14, 1958, 
entitled: 


So MUCH IN 1 Year 


Within the course of a year man has 
undertaken successfully geographical strides 
that transcend in scope all previous ex- 
ploratory achievements of recorded history. 

The piercing of the space barrier is per- 
haps man’s most imaginative feat. The 
daring voyage of the U. 8. S. Nautilus dis- 
closed facts that were heyond imagination. 
No one knew or could more than surmise 
that a deep sea lane lay across the top of the 
world and under the North Pole or that 
thousands of feet of water about 244 miles, 
covered a submerged mountain range under 
the Icecap. It was not even more than sur- 
mised that a submarine could successfully 
navigate under the North Pole until the 
Nautilus and its pioneer crew proved it could 
be done, with the Skate, a week later dupli- 
cating the feat in the opposite direction, 
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The Nautilus feat was significant to New 
England people for there are New Englanders, 
including a Hampten man, in the crew, 
which navigated over 1,800 miles of polar 
depths. It is further significant to New 
Hampshire, for early this week another nu- 
clear-powered ship, the Swordfish, first atom 
sub to be built at Portsmouth, successfully 
concluded its first shakedown cruise, and 
Will soon join the fleet. 

To those who witnessed the Swordfish re- 
turn it was easy to envision for the Ports- 
mouth-built craft a career no less spectacu- 
lar than that of the Nautilus. 


Rescued by Submarine but Billed for 
Passage Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
Clude an article that appeared in the 
Government Standard on August 15, 
1958, concerning the story of John F. 
Linehan and his penalty for heroism, his 
wartime struggle against the enemy, and 
his peacetime battle against Government 
redtape. Mr. Linehan's complaint is 
due to the fact that the United States 
Seeks reimbursement for travel in the 
amount of $554.89 for steamer transpor- 
tation from Australia to his home in 
California. I have today filed a bill to 
relieve this war hero of that payment, 
as chairman of the Committee on Claims 
of the House Committee on Judiciary. 

[From the Government Standard of 
August 15, 1958] 
“I Was STRAPPED TO A POLE LIKE A ROASTING 
Hoo” 

(On page 1, in the article headed “Penalty 
for Heroism,” we tried to summarize the 
story of AFGE's John F. Linehan—his war- 
time struggle against the enemy and his 
Peacetime battle against red tape. To get 
the full background, however, we suggest 
you read these excerpts from nn exchange of 
letters between Mr, Linehan and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. These 
Particular letters were written in September 
of 1955). 

Santa Rosa, CALIF. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: For reference I am attaching 
delinquency notice for $554.89, dated June 
29, 1955, from the debt branch of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

On Janunry 1955 I wrote I believed “the 

to be nelther just nor valid, dispro- 
Portionate to the service rendered, and that 
it was properly collectible it should be 
to the governmental department for 

whom I was employed.” 

The essential facts are ns follows: 

At the outbreak of the war with Japan, I 
Was a classified Federal employee. My sta- 
ton was at Navy Yard Cavite, Cavite 

ince, Philippine Islands. 
JAP ATTACK 


Sant December 10 (December 9 in the 
ited States), 1941, this installation came 
ander direct attack of 56 heavy land-based 

8panese bombers and was almost completely 
destroyed with heavy loss of Ife. Due to the 
exigencies of the situation, I was armed by 


mounting public disorder. 
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competent naval authority, and proceeded to 
help with rescue, firefighting and salvage 
operations. 

On December 11, 1941, I was ordered to 
take my wife (then pregnant) and 12-year- 
old son and get them out of Cavite. At the 
same time Comdr. R. O. Tisdale gave me writ- 
ten Instructions to report for duty to Lt, 
Comdr, W. W. Hastings, Bureau of Con- 
struction, United States Navy, at the Custom 
House, Port Area, Manila, Philippines, where 
all the naval “ships able to proceed from 
Cavite were being berthed. This area was 
the next target of the Japanese and was sub- 
sequently bombed heavily and frequently. 

On December 13, 1941, I was furnished a 
Navy truck and a marine guard detail, and 
was instructed by Commander Stockdale, 
Captain of the Yard, to return to Cavite, to 
grub around in designated areas under the 
galvanized roofing of burned out buildings 
to see if I could locate some extremely im- 
portant bow fittings just made for the U. S. S. 
Preston, which had only days before been 
involved in a bow-on collision with the 
U. S. S. Peary, also to obtain certain plate 
cuttings, white lead and oakum to be used 
in an endeavor to patch numerous shrapnel 
holes in the hull of the Preston to allow her 
to hold forced draft and so increase her speed 
for evasive action under attack. 

On December 22, 1941, I was instructed by 
Captain O'Brien and Lt. Comdr. W. W. Hast- 
ings to take 14 men and some heavy timber 
and supplies and proceed to the Magnetic 
Range Barge, a highly military target, an- 
chored near Corregidor and on a line be- 
tween Corregidor and Sangley Point. I was 
to install foundation timbers under, and to 
fasten down two heavy combination diesel 
electric generators which had been heavy 
lifted on to the barge deck directly and were 
connected up but were not fastened down. 
Due to a combination of heavy swells and en- 
gine vibration, they were in danger of walking 
overboard. For the purpose I was furnished 
a steam tug commandeered from the Luzon 
Stevedoring Co. This vessel had light armor 
over the engine and boiler compartment, 

ABANDONED 


While thus engaged on Christmas Day 
1941, most of the heavy United States naval 
units departed Manila Bay. I was thus aban- 
doned on a duty station under sporadic at- 
tack, with 14 panic stricken and angry work- 
men and the tug crew, who were looking to 
me for their wages, subsistence, and pro- 
tection. 

Iam not criticizing the Navy action. The 
escape and survival of these vessels was the 
primary consideration, and I would not have 
wished it otherwise. 

On December 27, 1941, I assisted Lieuten- 
ant Commander Parker and Lieutenant Jan- 
sen, Reserve officers on active duty, to get 
into position and load a large mining-type 
diesel compresser for shipment to Bataan, 
These officers warned me that I had little 
more time to get out of Manila or be cap- 
tured. 


On December 28, 1941, the chief of police 
of Quezon City placed me on duty, without 
compensation, to augment the regular po- 
lice force, to try to allay panic and control 
By January 2, 
1942, the Japanese forces had consolidated 
their positions on the north and south 
boundaries of Manila and sent a delegation 
into the city to receive its surrender. I 
was thus forced to the mountains east of 
Manila to avoid capture. 

CONSTANT DANGER 

The Japanese occupation forces published 
notices giving Americans in the area east 
of Manila until April 1, 1942, to surrender, 
after which date we were declared outlawed 
and enemies of the imperial Japanese forces. 
Many turned in before the deadline, I chose 
not to surrender, but instead associated my- 
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self with various guerilla movements and 

spent nearly 3 years of unbellevable hard- 

PAD. upar constant danger of capture and 
eath, 

Due to near starvation diet, late in 1944 
I contracted beri-beri, which coupled with 
an acute attack of enteritis, and previous 
long sieges of malaria and infestations of 
hook and rough worms, my physical con- 
dition deteriorated to a point where it was 
feared I would not survive. 

Arrangements were made through the 
guerilla headquarters where I was attached 
to evacuate me on a submarine, About Oc- 
tober 1, 1944, I was in condition where I was 
unable to walk, and I was strapped to a 
pole like a roasting hog, and packed down 
the mountains by four hill-men, so that I 
would not miss the submarine rendezvous. 
A considerable delay in the expected arrival, 
improved food, and treatment by a Fillpino 
doctor from medical supplies available from 
a previous submarine restored me to an am- 
bulatory condition. 2 

On the night of October 27, 1944, I went 
through the surf and boarded the submarine 
U. S. S. Nautilus at Salanga Point, Tayabas 
Province, Luzon, Philippines. I point out 
that the period October 10 to November 1, 
1944, was the period of the highest naval 
combat activity ever known in naval his- 
tory; also that our route brought us through 
the very center of this activity. The strict- 
est secrecy was in force. When I entered 
that submarine I did not know where I was 
going. All I knew was I was a Navy em- 
ployee in distress being returned to the 
Navy. All I knew positively was the allied 
forces had lost the entire control of the 
Philippines, and that the total area was 
under tight enemy occupation. The very 
least that I expected was that I could put 
my own two fect on the nearest, or at least 
the most convenient American soll, together 
with whatever members of my family I 
could salvage. Under the combat conditions 
existing, it is concelvable that I could be 
“dumped” in any spot in the world. By 
fortunes of war Australia was the spot. I 
was not there by permission of the State 
Department or at the Invitation of the Aus- 
tralian Government. 

On the beach, at Salanga Point, I divested 
myself of all equipment and clothing except 
shirt, trousers, and underwear. By accident 
I lost my outer clothing and when I went 
below on the Nautilus my sole worldly pos- 
session was my underdrawers, I arrived in 
Australia with a pair of field shoes, a khaki 
shirt and trousers, and two sets of under- 
wear donated by the Navy. I was given 
medical treatment at Wondi Island and at 
Awi Island, both in the Shoten group; at 
Hollandia (Air Base) in New Guinea, and at 
the 85th Station Hospital, Cabel, Australia. 

In late November an Army sergeant, Got- 
lieb Niegum, my son, and I were singled out 
of approximately 26 men who arrived on the 
submarine Nautilus to be sent to San Fran- 
cisco on the War Shipping Administration 
transport Monterey. 

From the days of interrogation I was sub- 
jected to at Fort Mason, San Francisco, by 
representatives of Army Intelligence, Office 
of Naval Intelligence, and Office of Strategic 
Services, I have every reason to believe that 
my trip to San Francisco was more for the 
convenience and information of the Armed 
Forces than for me. At that time I had 
about 20 years of background in the Philip- 
pines, and years of residence and intimate 
physical knowledge of the areas around Lin- 
gayen Gulf, for which point large landing 
forces were being assembled currently for 
the initial Luzon landing. 

As a routine condition for transportation 
I was requested to sign a promissory note 
for $554.89, for steamer transportation. At 
the same time I also signed a 
note for 890, to try to get me sufficient cloth- 
ing to make the sea trip. 
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Except for purposes of accounting, I ques- 
tion the propriety of even the $90 charge; 
which was repaid a number of years ago. 
The charge of $554.89, for transportation 
with 2 meals a day, piled 3 high on canvas 
bottom bunks on the 3 walls of a stateroom 
intended for 2 persons, for a total of 9 per- 
sons, I consider outrageous, and I consider 
the persistent dunning by the State Depart- 
ment for the collection of this lien as near 
persecution. 

Under the circumstances, T do not believe 
the American Consul at Brisbane, Australia, 
had a right to extract a promissory note, but 
I was financially, physicaliy, and mentally in 
no condition to protest. Besides, with a 
wife and baby girl still unaccounted, I had 
no intention of being buried in Australia. 

Men of my acquaintance, who were not 
actually employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment, were later furnished transportation 
on similar vessels for a subsistence of $21. 
and were able to bring their wives and chil- 
dren for similar amounts. At least one of, 
these individuals brought a dog, larger and 
definitely more troublesome than my son, for 
$10, 

I realize that Government accounting pro- 
cedures are hedged in with regulations, exec- 
utive orders, and laws that make the can- 
cellation of charges difficult. * * * I earn- 
estly request that you consider this letter 
carefully, and, if necessary, pass it on to 
whatever department you believe has the 
necessary discretion. 

The tendency to write off, and ignore, the 
plight of civilian employees, who are sud- 
denly engulfed in military action by having 
tehir stations overrun, or by being lost by 
air or otherwise, while on duty, is a matter 
that disturbs me deeply. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in this 
matter, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
J. F. LINEHAN. 
THE REPLY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dran Ma. LINEHAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of September 15, 1955, concerning 
your indebtedness to the United States in 
the amount of $554.89. The indebtedness is 
for a financial assistance loan granted by the 
Department of State on December 6, 1944, 
for transportation and subsistence expenses 
in connection with your repatriation to the 
United States from Brisbane, Australia. 

Apparently, it is your belief that you should 
have been returned to the United States at 
Government expense. 

Any rights you may have had for trans- 
portation to the United States at Govern- 
ment expense would have depended upon the 
conditions and circumstances of your em- 
ployment by the Department of the Navy. 
One of the duties of the American consul at 
Brisbane was to assist in the repatriation’ of 
United States citizens. In cases such as 
yours, where the citizen did not have suf- 
ficient funds to pay for his transportation, 
the consul was authorized to advance the 
necessary funds with the understanding that 
the Government would be reimbursed for the 
loan. However, before the funds could be 
advanced the consul was required to secure 
a promissory note for the amount of the loan. 
You say some of your acquaintances were 
returned on similar vessels at a later date 
for lesser amounts. Even though the rates 
charged on different vessels may have varied 
that fact would not affect your lability under 
the note. 

You say that the tendency to write off, 
and ignore, the plight of civilian employees, 
who are suddenly engulfed in military action 
by having their stations overrun, or by being 
lost by air or otherwise, while on duty, is a 
matter that disturbs me deeply. 

The Government does not write off or 
ignore these employees. It was impossible to 
remove all Americans from the Philippines 
when the Japanese invaded the Islands. 
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The statements made in your letter show 
that all assistance possible under the cir- 
cumstances was given in your case. You 
were evacuated from the islands by Navy sub- 
marine and received medical attention at 
several Government installations both en 
route to Australia and after arrival in Aus- 
tralia, presumably without any charge to 
you. The fact you were requested to sign a 
promissory note for transportation from Aus- 
tralia to the United States does not support 
your statement concerning: civilian em- 
ployees. 

In the event you are unable to pay the 
full amount of the debt at this time, our 
office will not object to your payment of the 
debt in monthly installments; however, you 
should advise us of your intentions in the 
matter in order to avoid the institution of 
further collection proceedings. 


Federal Antibombing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which will permit 
the Federal Government to lend a help- 
ing hand to local efforts to deal with re- 
cent bombings in many southern and 
some northern communities, involving 
homes, churches, synagogues, schools, 
and community centers. An identical 
bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], and 
a similar bill has been introduced by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRA- 
MER]. I am certain that there will be 
no partisan or sectional differences 
about this legislation. Every law-abid- 
ing citizen is outraged by such acts of 
violence and terror. 

The proposed legislation will make it a 
Federal crime to import or transport or 
possess any explosive with knowledge or 
intent that it will be used to damage or 
destroy any building for the purpose of 
interfering with its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, or civic objectives, 
or of intimidating any person pursuing 
such objectives. Under the terms of 
the bill, Federal intervention will be pos- 
sible as soon as any such bombing takes 
place. This is accomplished by a pre- 
sumption that dynamite used to blow 
up any of the kinds of buildings speci- 
fied has been illegally imported or trans- 
ported. At the same time, to meet any. 


constitutional objections, the bill pro- 


vides that no person may be convicted 
unless there is evidence independent of 
this presumption that the offense has 
been committed. 

The American people have been horri- 
fied by the recent bombings of homes, 
churches, synagogues, schools, and com- 
munity centers. Since the beginning of 
1957 there have been 47 such bombings or 
attempted bombings. The bill I have 
introduced is necessary because of the 
threat of further bombings wherever 
racial tensions continue unabated, be- 
cause of the strong indications that these 
outrages are the work of a criminal con- 
spiracy cutting across State lines, and be- 
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cause the intervention of the Federal 
Government, and particularly of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, would 
have an immediate deterrent effect and 
would greatly increase the chances of 
tracking down those responsible. So far, 
local police officials have been unable, 
in all but one instance, to apprehend 
those responsible for these shocking 
crimes. This makes it imperative that 
the FBI lend its expert facilities and 
manpower for a thorough investigation 
of all such incidents. 

In proposing this legislation I am not 
unmindful of the fact that the responsi- 
bility generally for investigating and 
prosecuting acts of violence rests upon 
local law-enforcement officials and not 
upon the Federal Government. The pro- 
posed legislation would not divest State 
and local authorities of that primary re- 
sponsibility and duty. It would, how- 
ever, supplement their efforts by giving 
to the Federal authorities concurrent 
jurisdiction to act in those cases in which 
interstate facilities have been used to 
transport explosives. 

I would like to see these bills become 
Jaw as soon as possible. I recognize 
however, that because of the rush toward 
adjournment it is unlikely that there will 
be any action in this session of Congress, 
I have introduced the bill at this time, 
however, in order to make it possible for 
the Department of Justice and other in- 
terested agencies to thoroughly study the 
measure during the congressional recess. 
I hope that when the new Congress con- 
venes in January it will make this vital 
measure one of its first orders of busi- 
ness. 


A Bill To Grant Certain Tax Exemptions 
to Those Homeowners Who Modernize 
Their Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V, MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, as one travels the 3,200 miles 
across the continent from ocean to ocean, 
as I do twice a year, he beholds every- 
where along the way in almost every 
city, town, and village and in the rural 
areas too, old, rundown, and delapidated 
homes that desperately are in need of 
repair and modernization. The Library 
of Congress tells me there are 6 million 
or more such homes in the United States. 

Were these homes to be modernized, 
the entire Nation would undergo a face- 
lifting. The landscape would become 
brighter and cleaner. Substandard liv- 
ing quarters would largely disappear. 
Multitudes of families would have bright- 
er and healthier quarters in which to 
live. The general health and happiness 
of communities would be improved. The 
modernization of these homes, or a siz- 
able number of them, also would provide 
hundreds of thousands additional jobs 
for building tradesmen of all kinds: car- 
penters, painters, plumbers, electricians, 
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brickmasons, and so forth. The pro- 
gram would create an enormous outlet 
for building materials of all kinds: lum- 
ber, plywood, lath, shingles, brick, and 
so forth. 

I introduced in this. Congress on 
June 19, 1958, a bill, H. R. 13044, which 
if enacted into law will result in the 
modernization, I think, of at least a mil- 
lion of these rundown homes a year and 
at small or no loss in tax revenues to the 
Federal Government. 

Here is what the Mack bili—H. R 
13044—if enacted will do. 

Under present law a citizen is allowed 
& certain amount of income tax deduc- 
tion on money the family spends for 
medical and hospital care each year. My 
bill allows similar income tax deductions 
for money spent by the family in mod- 
ernizing its owner-occupieq home. 

Here is how the bill would work: If 
a homeowner's family has a gross annual 
income of $5,000, the homeowner gets 
no income tax credit for the first 3 per- 
cent—$150—spent on home repairs. If 
he spends $1,000 he receives a tax credit 
of $850: if he spends $2,000 he gets a 
tax credit of $1,850 and if he spends $2,- 
300 or more he receives the maximum 
credit of $2,000. 

There is a minimum of 6 million homes 
in the nation in need of modernization, 
The average cost of these modernization 
Jobs, it is estimated, will be about $3,000. 
If the Mack bill—H. R. 13044—generates 
the modernization of 1 million homes, 
it will create $3 billion of new and addi- 
tional home repair work. If every one 
Of these million homeowners were to re- 
Ceive the maximum tax exemption credit 
Of $2,000, this would mean a total tax 
credit to homeowners of $2 billion. 

The average citizen's tax rate is about 
25 percent. Therefore, homeowners who 
took advantage of the $2 billion in tax 
Credits by modernizing their homes 
Would receive total net tax reductions 
of about $500 million. 

On first study this would seem to cost 
the Federal Government a loss of $500 

ns in tax revenues. As a matter of 
fact it would reduce tax revenues only 
a tiny fraction of this $500 million for 

e following reasons: 

First. The home modernization pro- 
Bram would generate hundreds af thou- 
sands of additional jobs and increase the 
earnings for building tradesmen. Those 
Who get the additional work will have 

er earnings and will pay more in- 
come taxes to the Government; 

Second. Businessmen and corporations 
dealing in building materials and sup- 
Dlies will enjoy higher earnings and pay 
More taxes. 

Third. The realty values of homes 
Modernized will be increased and these 
homes will be taxed more for support of 

ocal government; State, county, city, 

and school districts. 

8 Fourth. The modernization program 
y lessening unemployment will relieve 

the drain on unemployment reserves. 

Fifth. The increased employment and 
Sales generated by this program will in- 
crease the prosperity of all industry and 

and thereby result in more tax 
Money flowing into the Federal Treasury 
every source. 
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I intend to reintroduce this bill—the 
Mack bill, H. R. 13044—in January of 
next year. 

I urge that home building contractors, 
members of the building trades unions, 
and dealers in and producers of building 
materials of all kinds give careful study 
to my proposal. If they believe the idea 
sound and desirable, I urge that they 
discuss the Mack bill—H. R. 13044—with 
their associates and through their asso- 
ciations and unions pass resolutions urg- 
ing enactment of the Mack bill—H. R. 
13044—by the 86th Congress which will 
convene in January. I, as Congressman, 
will use such resolutions to promote sup- 
port by Congressmen of my bill. Such 
resolutions, or letters, I assure you will 
be most helpful in obtaining enactment 
of this bill, and I am sure will help add 
materially to the prosperity of the Na- 
tion as well as providing the American 
people with a vast number of better 
homes. N 


United States Scores Tremendous Suc- 
cess at Second Polish Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the smashing success 
of the second United States exhibit in 
Poznan, Poland. While Soviet Russia 
is bombarding the world with propa- 
ganda shells, the United States has just 
made a tremendous hit at the Poznan 
Fair, right in the Soviet’s own back yard. 

After a disappointing response last 
year at Poznan, our Government has 
really scored a victory with its display 
this year stressing industrial equipment 
and processes, 

The following comments were taken 
from a United States Department of 
Commerce, Office of International Trade 
Fairs, release as well as an article written 
by Mr. David Scott of London published 
in the July 21 issue of Export Trade and 
Shipper entitled “United States Exhibits 
Hit the Mark at Polish Trade Fair.” 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT REVIEW OF 27TH 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE Fain, POZNAN, POLAND 

America’s second appearance behind the 
Iron Curtain, at the Poznan Fair, whose 
traditions date back to the 13th century, 
was an unqualified success from all points 
of view. This year’s exhibit was truly in- 
dustrial in character as contrasted with the 
emphasis on consumer goods last year, when 
the United States pavilion was also the most 
outstanding one at this all-important fair. 

Exhibited this time were new capital 
equipment, such as cotton spinning and 
weaving machinery, production-line sewing 
machines, sweater-knitting machines, power 
tools for woodworking, and agricultural farm 
implements. Our accent was on machines 
and American know-how aimed to speed up 
industrial production and improve farming 
in contemporary Poland.’ 

To show our quick recognition of Poznan 
as one of the major fair centers of the world, 
the United States unveiled a new pavilion, 
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which included two new buildings, on a new 
site at the fairgrounds. Between them, they 
cover more than 21,000 square feet of space. 
The smaller building, containing 2,960 square 
feet, housed the highly popular television 
studio. In a large outside area, there were 
displays and demonstrations of United 
States farm machinery that evoked consid- 
erable enthusiasm among the visitors. 

Some 600,000 persons, about 98 percent of 
the total attendance, were reported to have 
visited the American pavilion. The attend- 
ance figures for the fair in general were 
lower than in 1957, due to the doubling of 
admission fee to the fairground to permit 
more time for serious business people, and to 
thin out the general public. 

There were many highlights to the Ameri- 
can pavilion this year. A miniature autom- 
atlzed American textile plant, occupying 
8,000 square feet—the biggest single exhibit 
in a Goyernment display since the Orr 
program was launched in August 1954— 
roared into life as bales of raw cotton went 
into one end and out of the other came fin- 
ished cloth. It was an active and most im- 
pressive exhibition. Automatic looms wove 
cloth of two different kinds, striped denim 
and a multicolor gingham plaid. The steps 
of cleaning and spinning, carding, combing, 
and weaving were interestingly explained by 
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In another striking exhibit, a display of 
15 industrial sewing machines in a produc- 
tion line manufactured dally 350 pairs of 
blue jeans, the kind cowboys wear, before the 
fascinated eyes of the visitors. Even Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka, Polish Communist Party 
chief, was interested enough in the exhibi- 
tion to inquire of the Polish seamstresses 
what the daily production quota was. 

It is interesting to note that the entire 
textile display was furnished by industries 
in New England and the cost of the equip- 
ment was estimated to be more than $150,000. 
Approximately 3,500 pairs of blue jeans, all 
carrying “Made in U. S. A.“ labels, were 
manufactured at the fair and turned over 
to a Polish enterprise to be sold at cost to 
the public. ; 

A highly animated and complete wood- 
working shop, in which Polish carpenters cut 
and shaped wood into furniture on American 
lathes; a chicken's version of the cradle-to- 
grave cycle, from mechanical hatchery to 
feeding and then to the electric broiling spit; 
an imposing stained-glass exhibit, designed 
to show how this technology, so closely asso- 
ciated with religion, has been advanced to 
new levels of achievement by American 
craftsmen; a most popular exhibit of color 
television—eeen for the first time in Po- 
land—with native talent performing; and a 
varied library of some 2,500 volumes on 
American literature also highlighted the 
United States exhibit. 

Many Polish officials attended the Ameri- 
can exposition and expressed favorable com- 
ment. Polish Premier Jozef Cyrankiewicz 
and Gomulka said, “Exhibit very well done. 
Excellent idea that you have everything ac- 
tually working.” Cyrankiewicz and Gomul- 
ka, Minister of Agriculture Ochab, Minister 
of Foreign Trade Witold Trampczynski and 
numerous other high Polish Government offi- 
cials were in the party of United States Am- 
bassador Jacob Beam, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Marshall Smith, representing the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
OITF Director Walter Shafer and Exhibit 
Manager Howard Messmor on opening day. 
In the words of Ambassador Beam: “We were 
highly pleased.” 

The poultry display and feeding demon- 
stration of pigs, using American feed sup- 
plements on one group of hogs, in contrast 
with another group fed on the customary 
diet in Poland, were most popular. 

Wrote Exhibit Manager Howard Messmore: 
“No singie exhibit in our entire show seemed 
to capture the interest of the poultry area. 
Nor did any other single display give rise to 
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so many serious inquiries.” The entire ex- 
hibit was purchased by Motoimport for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and it is being dis- 
played all over Poland “exactly as it was 
shown in the United States exhibit.” This 
marks the first time in OITF’s history that 
ax entire exhibit has been purchased for 
such use—a fine commentary on the effec- 
tiveness and impact of our content and dia- 
play technique. 

At the agriculture demonstration area, 
there were literally hundreds of inquiries to 
buy, from farmers and institutions alike. 
Every indication points to the acceptance 
by the Polish Government of all ‘agriculture 
machinery brought over by the United 
States pavilion. Ninety percent of the en- 
tire fair attendance visited the television 
studio at least one time. 

Frank Stanton, president of CBS, visited 
the United States pavilion and said: “In 
my opinion, our exhibition at Poznan is the 
class of the fair.” Wrote J. H. Bolton, Jr., 
president of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass,, which contributed cot- 
ton equipment: “Beautifully planned, per- 
fectly executed, and undoubtedly created a 
tremendous amount of interest. I want to 
assure you that Whitin Machine Works is 
very appreciative of the opportunity given 
us to display our wares behind the Iron 
Curtain.” 

In evaluating the American exhibit, a 
Government official wrote: “United States 
exhibit this year great success. We are only 
exhibit or demonstration of moving ma- 
chinery on large scale and were quite right 
to restrict our displays to main projects on 
which visitors could concentrate their at- 
tention. As to other exhibits, West Ger- 
many continues to be most impressive from 
standpoint of size, quality, and novelty of 
elaborate’ machinery. Communist Chinese 
pavilion fairly impressive in industrial field. 
Russian pavilion probably the worst with 
primary emphasis on shoddy consumer ma- 
terial, which would even find difficult mar- 
ket in Poland. Crowd takes sputnik dis- 
play in Its stride. Satellite exhibits such as 
Czech, Bulgarian, and Rumanian far su- 
perior. Free, easy, and hospitable atmos- 
phere at United States pavilion is contrib- 
uting to its outstanding popularity and 
there can be no doubt that OITF has done 
vine job.“ 

At the completion of the fair, a 25-foot 
high strained glass panel from the exhibit, 
handled by Dr. Henry Lee Willet, of Phil- 
adelphia, was turned over to Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Poznan Anton! Baraniak, 
In a letter of thanks to the United States 
Government for its donation, he said: 

“Slowly but surely we are rising from the 
ruins to bulld houses of God in our bishopric 
of Poznan, We are therefore filled with joy 
to learn of the great good will of the United 
States Government (in aiding us) in the 
beautification of the temples of the Lord." 

Continuing efforts toward closer commer- 
cial tles between the United States and 
Poland, a four-man United States trade 
mission, headed by Ernest Rubin, chief of 
the Eastern European Section, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, made a tour of Poland's 
commercial and industrial centers before 
quartering at the trade information center 
at the United States exhibit. At the fair 
they made available to the general public, 
as well as to officials, a commercial li 
numbering about 700 United States trade 
magazines, directories and reference works 
relating to all aspects of American private 
enterprise, 


Uniren States Exnrerrs HIT TRE MARK AT 
PoLISH Trape FAIRt—ADAPTATION OF UNITED 
STATES PARTICIPATION TO POLAND'S CONDI- 
TIONS AND- INTERESTS RESULTED IN CLEAR 
INDICATIONS OF TRADE POTENTIAL 

(By David Scott) 
If Washington always acted with the same 
shrewdness and quick rethinking as the De- 
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partment of Commerce did at the recent Poz- 
nan Fair in Poland, it might be more suc- 
cessful in winning friends and influencing 
policies than it is now. At its first appear- 
ance in Poznan a year ago, the, Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs aimed wide of the 
mark with a display of exotic consumer goods 
like an inflatable swimming pool, deep freez- 
er, and chewing-gum vending machine, 

Then the Poles’ envy was mingled with 
anger, for the closest most of them can come 
to the American way of life is a 2-ounce can 
of powdered coffee sold in the stores for the 
equivalent of 2 days’ average pay. Disap- 
pointed Polish officials regarded it as un- 
realistic, not to be taken seriously. 

Taking the criticism to “heart, the Com- 
merce Department this time approached the 
Polish Embassy in Washington beforehand 
with the query: “What do you want us to 
show?" They received a detailed reply, and 
the result was a display stressing Industrial 
equipment and processes. 

TEXTILES EMPHASIZED 


Emphasis this year was on textile manu- 
facture, a field in which Poland has a na- 
tional tradition and ls anxious to get modern 
equipment to boost its production and ex- 
ports. The American exhibition showed all 
the operations in making gingham cloth 
from cotton bale to bolt, covering cleaning, 
picking, carding, drawing, combing, spin- 
ning, and automatic weaving. 

Another line comprising 12 Singer sewing 
machines demonstrated the manufacture 
of blue jeans, turning out 350 pairs daily, 
to be sold later through local wholesale 
channels, Both operators and material were 
Polish, and a Singer representative described 
the young women as “wonderful workers” 
and “very resourceful.” Recruited from 
factories in Lodz, Poland's textile center, 
where they were accustomed to working on 
antiquated machines, they were trained on 
this new equipment by the company in the 
2 weeks before the fair opened. 

Production techniques applicable to Polish 
industry were featured in other United 
States exhibits, which included the making 
of stained-glass windows and of furniture, 
For the latter, a dozen of the latest Rockwell 
and Delta woodworking machines were 
demonstrated. 


EGGS TO ROASTERS 


Scientific farming was the theme of the 
open-air section outside the glass-walled 
American pavilion. Eggs hatching in in- 
cubators were the biggest crowd-gatherers in 
a model poultry farm, where full-grown hens 
ended their life span on an automatic 
roaster. Elsewhere, tractors were put 
through their paces on a small demonstration 
ground. In fact, the only concession to con- 
sumer appeal was a display of color tele- 
vision, where crowds packed a darkened 
studio to view a Polish jazz band dressed in 
American plaid shirts. 

All this equipment was on loan from the 
United States manufacturers and operated 
at their own cost, but the freight both ways 
paid by the OITF out of its appropriation. 
Shipping charges were then repayable to 
the Government if the exhibits were sold to 
Poland. 

TRADE MISSION 


Linked with the American participation at 
Poznan was a four-man trade migsion led 
by Ernest Rubin, Chief of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Section of the Dspartment of Com- 
merce. The other three members, drawn 
from private industry and contributing 
their time for a period of 7 weeks, were 
executives from tool and die, food packaging, 
and retail marketing companies, 

Specialists in fields appropriate to Polish- 
American trade potential, these business- 
men spent 2 weeks visiting factories and in- 
stitutions In 10 cities throughout Poland 
in what is believed to be the most compre- 
hensive of the 64 tours so far conducted 
under the OITF program. They went to 
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plants for textiles, canned meat, furniture, 
paint, perfume, handicraft articles, and 


‘Christmas tree decorations, as well as ship- 


yards and steel mills, universities and medi- 
cal academies, and talked with forcign trade 
organizations. The principal aim was to give 
on-the-spot advice on production methods, 
designs, packnging, and marketing in an 
effort to foster Poland’s exports to America 
and hence loan-repayment ability. 


TRADE PROSPECTS 


The Polish Ministry of Foreign Trade 
made available two of its specialists in trade 
with the United States to accompany the 
mission and facilitate its tour. Mr. Rubin 
described Polish officials as “competent in 
technical business matters, with a good 
knowledge of their commodities.” They 
were untformly weak in their understanding 
of the American market, but asked intelli- 
gent questions, 

As for trade prospects, Mr. Rubin was en- 
couraged by the Polish Government's willing- 
ness to permit American businessmen to 
visit factories, describing this “a forward 
step,” and by the readiness with which local 
managers and engineers discussed technical 
problems. He felt that the excessive hand 
operations found in many of the plants 
represented a potential market for American 
machinery, but tempered his optimism with 
the reminder that the country is wedded to 
economic planning, with buying and selling 
controlled by the state. 

The bulk of Polish-American trade is pre- 
scribed by 2 credit agreements, signed in 
June 1957 and February 1958, covering Amer- 
ican exports to the value of $195 million. 
While the greater part of this is concerned 
with surplus farm commodities, a $25 mil- 
lion credit from the Export Import Bank (20 
years at 4½ percent) incorporated in the 
second agreement is partly earmarked for 
manufacturers. 

Included in this are $5.4 million for ma- 
chinery and installations for the food, 
leather, textile, and metallurgical industries; 
$1 million for medical equipment; $2.4 mil- 
Hon for raw and processed hides; $4 million 
for engines and powerplant; $3 million for 
artificial fibers and plastics. 

HOPE FOR MORE TRADE 

Now the Poles are hoping for a further 
agreement covering additional deliveries of 
industrial equipment. They are also anti- 
cipating discussions that might restore most- 
favored-nation treatment for Poland, enabl- 
ing it to step up exports to America and 
clear the dollar debt in a relatively short 
time. 

Polish-American trade Is already nominally 


‘nbove the 1938 level, when turnover was $42 


million, Exchanges valued at some $25 mil- 
lion in 1056 increased to over $82 million 
last year and are expected to exceed this 
considerably in the future. The United 
States is already Poland's sixth largest trad- 
ing partner, and is third after Britain and 
West Germany among the non Comnrunist 
countries. 

Again this year there was an American 
day at the fair, when the United Statcs 
Ambassador to Warsaw held a reception for 
government and trade officials, the diplo- 
matic corps and journalists. Flanked by 
United States Marines, Mr. Jacob Beam 
Stated that the new permanent pavilion 
“shows our quick recognition of Poznan as 
one of the major fair centers of the world. 
Our continuing participation is a sign also 
of our confidence that cooperation with Po- 
land in trade and economic questions can 
be successfully developed.” 

Elsewhere on the fairgrounds some Amer- 
ican firms were probing this newly opened 
market with private exhibits. Aside from its 
blue-jenn une in the OITF hall, Singer oc- 
cupied a building with a display of 35 dif- 
ferent sewing machines and 32 special heads. 
Visitors from the Polish garment industry 
showed intense interest, it was stated, since 
advanced, multioperation units such as these 
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are virtually unknown In the country. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. filled another 
small pavilion with exhibits from its asso- 
Clated companies, among them Squibb 
pharmaceuticals, Ramset fastening tools, 
Winchester rifies and batteries, and an Arm- 
strong coal breaker. 

Poland's quasi-liberal Communist policies, 
Stemming from the Poznan riots 2 years ago, 
resulted in a record foreign participation at 
the fair, Thirty non-Communist countries 
were represented against only sixteen in 1955 
when this trade show was resurrected after 
the war. These overshadowed the collective 
exhibits of seven Soviet-bloc nations, and 
actually cut into the area occupied by Poland 
on its home ground, leaving it only 36 per- 
cent of the total avallable space. 


OTHER EXHIBITS 


West German firms took by far the largest 
area among the foreign groups, and included 
such important ones as Krupp, Mannesmann, 
Siemens, and Telefunken. In fact, the 
Promise of a long-term agreement with this 
traditional market, following high-level 
Negotiations to be held in Warsaw in Septem- 
ber, caused so many companies from the 
Pederal Republic to apply for space that the 
Polish authorities had to turn some down. 

The British Board of Trade took an active 
part in the United Kingdom collective dis- 
Play, the third in size after America's. Lead- 
ing firms, such as Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Dunlop Rubber, the British Group, and 
Most of the major auto plants were among 
the sixty-odd participants, There were siz- 
able exhibits from practically all the West 
European nations, and among non-European 
Ones were Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Iran, Israel, Japan, and the Sudan. 

On the Communist side, East Germany had 
Perhaps the most enterprising display, fea~ 
turing a dozen small workshops ranging from 
forging and shoemaking to radio repair and 
a beauty salon (offering free treatments to 
women visitors), Russia and Czechoslovakia 
had large exhibits, while the participation of 
Yugoslavia and the location of the Chinese 
Pavilion within a few unrecognized yards of 
the American one symbolized the delicate 
ambivalence of Poland's current political 
and commercial outlook. 

Sixty percent of the Polish displays were 
Of heavy industrial products, since Poland 
is pinning its hopes on bridging the trade 
gap with exports of machinery from the 
newly expanded engineering industry, Al- 
ready there has been some success: Ship- 
ments of machinery have increased 13 times 

the past 8 years, and now comprise 20 per- 
cent of all exports, being second in impor- 
tance only to coal. Sales last year are re- 
Ported to have reached $250 million, includ- 
ing machine tools, railway and transport 
equipment, ships, and electrical plant. Ac- 
cording to present ambitious planning, they 
are scheduled to increase by 54 percent dur- 
ing the 5-year period ending in 1960. 

POLISH EXPORT DRIVE 


parae: from the Soviet bloc, which forms 
mandy largest market area, the export 
` a is focused on the underdeveloped coun- 
of South America, Asin, and the Middle 
East which are its main suppliers of raw 
materials and agricultural products. How- 
er, results have so far been disappointing; 
arprisirig!y, sales have increased more 
Pidly to Western Europe than to these 
Primary producers. 
example, overseas countries took about 
n of machine tool exports in 1956. 
ag Ast year, despite an overall increase, this 
pe dropped to 10 percent. Argentina 
sabe the largest buyer after China in 1956, 
lat E it had disappeared from the 
Rie ers as a result of payments 


pena is taking a number of steps to im- 
~; 9 It is sending more salesmon 
broa » Participating in a large number of 
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foreign trade fairs, and applying to join 
GATT. Its selling techniques are being 
streamlined, and buyers are being put in 
direct touch with factories instead of having 
to unravel the bureaucratic tangle of the 
State trading monopolies, 

This, together with efforts to improve the 
design and finish of machines, was evident 
at Poznan. The businesslike arrangement 
of the Polish exhibits at the fair was, in fact, 
proudly cited by the official press agency as 
“free from slogans and tedious graphs. This 
imparts a purely commercial character to 
the display, without any features of a propa- 
ganda show.“ 


Slump Slugged Little Voters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent Federal Reserve Board action ap- 
pears to be an enigma to all who are 
familiar with financial matters on a na- 
tional scale, 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article by 
Donald I. Rogers, financial writer, as it 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of August 15, 1958. 

Stump Siuccen Lrrrte Vorers 
(By Donald I. Rogers) 

The courtiers have spread the word in 
Washington that the recession is ended. 
These reporters who make their livings talk- 
ing to important sources have filed stories 
to that effect. The impartially academic 
Federal Reserve Board has seemingly en- 
dorsed the theory by boosting the margin 
requirements on stock purchases as a 
counterattack on inflation and wo easy 
credit. 

Yet the Federal Reserve would be hard 
pressed to prove that inflation has had any 
actual relationship to the recession, for, while 
the economy has been pantingly struggling 
against an increasing tide, prices haye been 
rising as progressively and steadily as a stair- 
way to the stars. As John E. Revensky, chair- 
man of ACF Industries, said in a recent letter 
to an economist friend in Australia, prices 
went up because costs went up.” And, ac- 
tually, it’s as simple as that. 

If the administration contemplates shrug- 
ging off the recession as a transient and in- 
effective incident of the last 18 months, it 
will be making a serious political mistake, 
Though unemployment has not risen much 
above 5 percent of the total work force, the 
recession has reached into a majority of 
American homes, touched a majority of 
American pocketbooks, directly affected at 
least a fourth of the American families, 

This is not to be regarded casually in an 
election year. 

At least 12,500,000 families felt the reces- 
sion’s impact directly. 

In 8,500,000 families the head or one other 
member was unemployed at some time be- 
tween mid-1957 and mid-1958. 

One in every four American families felt 
the recession through unemployment or 
shortened workweeks. 

In 700,000 families, 2 or more members 
experienced unemployment. 

In addition to the 8,500,000 families 
where the head or other member was unem- 
ployed, 4 million families were affected by 
shortened workweeks, hence had smaller in- 
comes, 
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These are the ingredients of which politi- 
cal dynamite is compounded. 

The foregoing statistics come from Profs. 
William Haber and Wilbur J. Cohen, of the 
University of Michigan. Their conclusions 
are based on interviews with a random sam- 
ple of 1,456 adults, conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Survey Research Center 
during May and June. Significantly, the re- 
search center is located not far from the 
basic source of the recession—Detroit, the 
home of the automobile industry. 

Here are some facts about the recession 
culled from the cbjective report of the two 
professors: 

Those unemployed at the time of the sur- 
vey averaged 21 weeks of unemployment; 
those previously unemployed who had found 
jobs again by June averaged 11 weeks unem- 
ployment. 

Sixty percent of those unemployed at any 
time during the last year received unemploy- 
ment benefits. Thirty percent got benefits 
during the entire period of unemployment, 

About a third of those who did not get 
„ compensation, never applied 
for it. 

After counting unemployment Insurance 
benefits as income, unemployed families es- 
timated their income losses as: Under 6500, 
38 percent; from $500 to $1,000, 25 percent: 
from $1,000 to $2,000, 25 percent; $2,000 or 
more, 12 percent. 

Unemployment was most widespread 
among families with 1957 incomes of $5,000 
or_less. Shorter workweeks were most fre- 
quently experienced by those in the $3,000 
to 67,500 bracket. Together, these two fac- 
tors had their greatest impact on families 
with 1957 income of $3,000 to $5,000. 


Nineteen Hundred and Fifty-eight AJA 


Veterans Reunion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago the able and diligent mi- 
nority leader referred to a film entitled 
“Bad Day at Black Rock.” The pro- 
ducer of that film was Mr. Dore Schary, 
who was also some years ago the pro- 
ducer, with Robert Pirosh, of a film en- 
titled “Go for Broke.” This show, about 
one of the most decorated organizations 
in the history of the United States 
Army—the 442d—was seen by millions. 

I am honored to include for printing 
in the Recorp a speech given by the 
same Mr. Dore Schary to the dinner 
which concluded the 1958 reunion of the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry who 
served in World War IL The 1958 re- 
union included AJA's who had served in 
the 522d Field Artillery, 100th Infantry 
Battalion, the Counter Intelligence 
Corps, the Military Intelligence Service, 
and in the Korean conflict, as well as the 
442d. The reunion was held in Los 
Angeles and specifically commemorated 
the 15th anniversary of the 442d Regi- 
mental Combat Team, which was or- 
ganized in 1943, 

I am sure the Members of the Con- 
gress will find this speech well worth 
reading. It follows: 
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Ladies and gentlemen, it ls with a sense 
of deep appreciation that I appear here to- 
night. This occasion, the 1958 Nisei Vet- 
erans Reunion dinner, is of great impor- 
tance to you and, for that matter, to the 
whole country. I feel very flattered that 
you have asked me to speak tonight. Vet- 
erans have always interested me, although 
my interest in veterans, as such, is less than 
my interest in them in the more important 
areas of human relations. One of these 
areas concerns so-called minority groups, 
So I feel particularly grateful for this op- 
portunity to speak on one of my favorite 
subjects. 

In my own experience I have a special 
feeling about the Japanese-American. This 
special interest was demonstrated In the pic- 
ture I worked on some years ago with Robert 
Pirosh called Go for Broke. I imagine some 
of you saw it. More recently I produced a 
film entitled Bad Day at Black Rock,” 
which had as one of its central themes the 
fictional murder of a Japanese-American 
which symbolizes the hysteria that was felt 
here in late 1941. 

Much has been said and will be sald in 
the futufe concerning the role of minority 
groups in American life and the problems 
they face. America has functioned always 
as an inter-group society, and as we move 
along the path of better understanding and 
as we eradicate the obstacles of prejudice 
and ignorance, there is debate concerning 
whether it is wise to continue the identi- 
fication of minority groups as such. It is 
argued that it is a mistake to refer to groups 
as Japanese-American or Irish-American or 
Jewish-American because, after all, we are 
all Americans. This, of course, is an over- 
simplified truth that has some dangerous 
shoals. It seems to me that America has 
remained strong and triumphant because it 
has contained tn its society the individuality 
of many of its citizens and many of its 
groups, while at the same time establishing 
a common bond of Americanism. Part of 

America's strength is the individual con- 
tribution that groups have made, as groups, 
to the American scene, and I do not believe 
that the solution to any remaining prob- 
lems is based on the theory that all of us 
shotild become standardized into some com- 
posite picture of what one particular group 
may call American. 

I believe that the pressures of group move- 
ments act well on the body politic of Amer- 
ica. I believe it is healthy for a personal- 
ized group to state its objectives or to clarify 
its sensitivities or to make heard its special 
problems. I think there is a much better 
opportunity for true understanding if our 
various groups retain some identity with the 
lands of their origin or with the basic tenets 
of their diverse religious faiths. Our Ameri- 
can democracy was born under pressure. It 
came into being as a result of compromise 
and a willingness to cooperate despite dif- 
ferences. The Virginians and the New Eng- 
landers had many different interests and 
large oceans of confilct. It was the stub- 
born faith of a few that kept the Conti- 
nental Congress together—and it was that 
Congress that finally formed the pattern for 
our democracy and created the basic litera- 
ture of our political faith that today re- 
mains as strong and as vibrant as when the 
‘words were written, 

Some years ago a Judge Wyzanski pointed 
out that one of the great American charac- 
teristics was its indifference to irrelevant 
differences. This concept is one we would 
all do well to keep in mind, As I have 
indicated, I do not believe in the stand- 
ardized man from any point of view—pollfti- 
cal, religious, social, or philosophical. I be- 
eve that the standardized man diminishes 
in mind and in size. I believe that the in- 
quiring man and the man who does not 
become standardized becomes larger. If a 
man wishes to be understanding, he must 
seek information, and as he seeks informa- 
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tion his understanding increases. With in- 
formation, we can begin to make distinc- 
tions between people and ideas. We begin 
to realize that no one group of people 18 
standardized and that only evil ideas are 
standardized. We learn how to oppose ideas 
without necessarily opposing people as 
groups. We then come to the final conclu- 
sion that we can hate ideas without hating 
people. 

There is much said about the brotherhood 
of man, and while a good deal of effort is 
being used to accomplish this good and 
happy. state, there is much yet to be done. 
There is too much of lip service and not 
enough of actual devotion. In the field 
of human relationships it seems to me that 
in order to make dreams of an ideal so- 
clety work, we must give it the same faith 
and the same loyalty that we give a religious 
faith; and it must be a faith that comes 
out of love rather than fear—out of con- 
viction rather than superstition—out of a 
true goodness rather than a sense of pro- 
tection. 

Too many of us still hate in the plural. 
I urge you people to apply much of your fu- 
ture time to dealing with the matter of hu- 
man relations. While we can point with 
pride to our advances in sclence, economics 
and the other areas of physical progress, 
when it comes to human progress, we are 
not yet on very solid ground. We had bet- 
ter occupy ourselves with this problem be- 
cause most of our other accomplishments 
will have no meaning unless we do, 

It is a problem that is highly complicated 
because it concerns 243 billion humans liy- 
ing on the face of the earth. I wonder if 
you realize that this is a staggering number 
of people. Have you any idea what this liv- 
ing number of people represents in per- 
centage of all the people who have ever 
lived in the recorded history of man? May 
I repeat that: Have you any idea what these 
2% billion people represent in terms of the 
percentage of all people who have ever lived 
in the recorded history of man? Would it 
be 1 percent, 2 percent, 5,10? Actually the 
number of people alive today represents 20 
percent—20 percent-—-of all mankind who 
have ever breathed in our recorded history. 
Two out of every ten people who ever lived 
are alive today. And by the end of this cen- 
tury—living people will likely represent 50 
percent of all recorded mankind. 

Therefore, this problem of getting along 
with each other concerns 20 percent of ali 
humankind in our entire world history. 
That's an overwhelming figure, It becomes 
more overwhelming when we realize that if 
we do not get along with each other, we 
have the means of wiping out practically all 
of us. Obviously, then, goodness can no 
longer be merely an abstraction; it must be 
a dynamic force—a matter of direction and 
of policy. 

Recently at a religious seminar a group 
of us were discussing the matter of goodness 
and acts of goodness. A young man asked 
whether it is possible to achieve a truly 
selfiess act of goodness. He argued that most 
acts of goodness cause some measure of 
pleasure or benefit to the giver and that, since 
the act is not selfless, it therefore is not an 
act of pure goodness. We then debated 
whether it is truly possible to perform acts 
of selfiess goodness, 

Well, that is a very interesting philosoph- 
ical question and perhaps, to some aca- 
demic—because, after all, it should make 
ttle difference whether the act is of bene- 
fit to the giver as long as the good deed 
itself has been done. But, in discussing it 
further I was reminded of something told 
to me some years ago during the painful 
months I was trying to learn the elusive 
game of golf. Struggling with a badly de- 
signed swing, I was told by Ben Hogan, who, 
as everyone knows, is a much better golfer 
than most people, including myself, that 
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his perfection was due to enormous periods 
of practice—constant and countless hours 
of practice—and the consequent develop- 
ment of what he chose to call muscle mem- 
ory. 

The education of muscles to prescribed 
movements would finally result in the mus- 
cles operating spontaneously—instinctive- 
ly—to given situations, All of us are familiar 
with this kind of experience in one way or 
another, We know that once we learn to 
ride a bicycle we never forget, no matter 
how many years we stay off one. This same 
refiex is apparent in our normal physical 
habits of sitting, walking, and running. It 
is true of the countiess physical character- 
istics and individual characteristics that 
many of us have—the drumming of fingers 
on a table—the bending of the neck as one 
makes a point while talking—the handling 
of a pencil—the inyolpntary and familiar 
movements of the hand as you light a cig- 
arette—all resulting in physical movements 
so spontaneous that there is no conscious 
element of thought. It seems to me that this 
type of muscle memory can work in con- 
nection with affairs of the heart, of the 
spirit and of the soul. If we perform good 
deeds we begin to develop a pattern. At first 
we may do it for personal benefit or personal 
pleasure. We may even do good deeds re- 
luctantly because we feel obligated to, But 
if we keep on doing them—for whatever 
variety of reasons may exist—we may de- 
velop what one could call spiritual mus- 
cles and, in turn, a spiritual muscle memory 
that finally, enables us to perform truly 
selfless good deeds. 

It is this spiritual muscularity that, it 
seems to me, we should develop in the fleld of 
human relations. We should react spon- 
taneously to matters that endanger the well- 
being of any of our neighbors, regardless of 
their special and individual characteristics. 

What inhibits the freedom of a Japanese- 
American inhibits ultimately my freedom as 
an American Jew. What endangers the liber- 
ties of the American Negro will affect the 
well-being of the Japanese-American and 
an attack on the Catholic endangers the 
rights of the Protestant, 

We are living in a very special time in 
world history, We are facing a spiritual 

don. The forces involved are varied 
and diverse, Our allies in the struggle are 
people from many lands, of many different 
faiths, and our cause as Americans will be 
benefited if we understand some of the spe- 
cial problems some of these special people 
have. It seems to ma that, because of our 
tradition, Americans are well equipped to 
embark on this conflict. We have behind 
us 180 years of training in the field of human 
relations, 

We have no standardized American. Our 
Americans have strange but famillar 
names—like Watanahbi, Wyvanski, Spinelll, 
Kelly. Goldberg, Edwards, Montaigne, Olson, 
and Wittenberg. All of us who are members 
of various national and religious groups are 
familiar with a variety of costumes and 
customs—and with a variety of foods. We 
know about foods like sukiyaki, lox and 
bagels, egg foo yong, raviolli, smorgasbord, 
wiener schnitzel, crepes suzette, shish kabob, 
and ham and eggs. 

Even in our common language there are 
heritages from many other languages. Most 
Americans are familiar with strange sounds 
of language—from a la carte to auf wieder- 
sehen—from misshugah to banzai—from 
skoal to paisan. And sayonara has most cer- 
tainly entered the language. 

We have become very familiar, due the 
agonies of recent years; with names of far- 
off places—like Panmunjom, Hiroshima, Dien 
Bien Phu, Kwajalein, Vladivostok, Coventry. 
Munich, Seoul, Buenos Aires, Guatemala, 
Dakar, and Anzio. Yes; many strange 
names—many strenge words—and most 
Americans have an awareness that we do not 
live in some isolated place on an isolated 
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Planet, but rather in a teeming world that 
has become much smaller and is spanned 
regularly each day by huge planes that bring 
Visitors of peace—but which can bring visi- 
tors of terror and destruction. 

I urge you, therefore, not to lose your 
diversity, but rather to lend your diversity 
to the American scene—to bring all that is 
good and bountiful of your Japanese in- 
heritance to this, our American scene—and 
to take from the crucible that is America 
those things that are offered you. 

A veteran of the 442d, for example. looks 
as genuinely American as the farm boy from 
Dakota who served in the 101st Parachute 
Division, or the rangy Texan who served in 
the 143d Infantry Regiment, or the chubby 
East Side New Yorker who flew with the 8th 
Bomber Command. Mike Masaokn, as a 
Japanese-American interested in your spe- 
cial problems, is as American as Ralph 
Bunche, who serves his Nation and his 
People in the same way as do Herbert Leh- 
man and Earl Warren, in their service and 
in their devotion to the common cause. 

There nave been in the past, and there 
Will continue to be in the future, hate- 
Mongers who exploit your diversity and make 
attempts to divide us. Through their slan- 
ders and deceits they create suspicion and 
distrust. They distort your beneficial diver- 
sity and try to make it look subversive and 

en. These people hope to convince others 
- that to be different is to be alien. But the 
hatemongers, I belleve deeply, are losing the 
War, even though they may win an occa- 
Slonal battle. But all of us—all Americans 

win the war for true brotherhood 
Unless we are willing to stand up and be 
Counted—unless we have the courage to be 
Courageous and speak up for our rights and 
Our heritage of freedom. 

In these days when suspicion and distrust 
‘Are running amuck like some angry, ugly, 
Political Katzenjammer Kids, we must act 
With strength and stop the clamor and re- 
Store order to our political and our moral 

We cannot permit recklessness and 
irresponsibility to go unchallenged. Because 
We are reflective, we cannot become timid: 

use one voice speaks loudly, the other 
Voices must not remain silent. We cannot 
win the cold war against communism and 
Wind up with a Pyrrhic victory that has 
cost us more than we have won. 

America and its allies are strong and re- 
Sourceful and have accumulated heritages 

t can see them through to eventual peace 
Without the loss of national dignity or 
honor. 

I know that all of you pledge yourselves to 
knead world dream of peace, and I am sure, 

Fardless of your faith, you will join in a 
Payer for the hope that is given us in a 

erse from Leviticus: 

‘And I will give peace in the land, and ye 
a le down, and none shall make you 
essen AAEN I will rid evil beasts out of the 
either shall the igh 

your land” sword go throug 


you very much. ` 


A Bipartisan Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Wee DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
© to include an informative and edi- 
& article, commenting upon the con- 
tive record of the 85th Congress, 
h appeared in the August 18 last, is- 
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sue of the Evening Star, under the au- 
thorship of the noted columnist, William 
S. White. From the reading of this ar- 
ticle, all Members may extract a well- 
deserved sense of satisfaction. The ar- 
ticle follows: 
Eicuty-Frrrn SETS. BIPARTISANSHIP RECORD— 
Party FicsTsS WAGED ON ONLY 2 oF 40 MAJOR 
ISSUES IN PRODUCTIVE SESSION 


(By William S. White) 


The least partisan peacetime Congress in 
memory—and the most quietly productive in 
actual legislative achieyements—is drawing 
to a close. 

This, the 85th Congress, has been undra- 
matic, unbitter—and in strictly headline 
terms rather uninteresting. It has made no 
great national issues. But at no time has 
it divided the Nation. It has operated with 
almost none of the violent debates that used 
to be commonplace, 

Compromise, accommodation and private 
negotiations. among the leading figures in 
both parties have largely replaced the old- 
time collisions on the floors of both Houses. 
It is in this way that most of the long and 
solid legislative record has been made. 

This is the extraordinary fact of this sec- 
ond and final session of the 85th: On pre- 
cisely 2 of two-score major issues have there 
been strictly partisan fights. These two ls- 
sues have been farm and labor legislation.. 

Such great matters as the reciprocal trade 
(tarif cutting), foreign aid and spage-age 
planning programs have been handled co- 
operatively between the leaders and the rank 
and file of both parties. 

Thus, though this Congress has been 
under Democratic control, its work has not 
been Democratic as such. Rather, it has 
been simply congressional—the product of 
a unified institution rather than of com- 
peting parties. 

And this institution has usually led Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rather than being led by 
him. Traditionally, it is the White House 
that demands a well-defined legislative pro- 
gram and the Congress that replies yes, no, 
or perhaps. 

But the 85th Congress itself has on the 
whole laid out the program. It has, of course, 
sometimes accepted Presidential recommen- 
dations. But mainly it has been the real 
initiating force, as well as the concluding 
force, in legislative policy. 

More than any other term the word “pro- 
tesslonalism“ best describes these opera- 
tions. The Senate has had two oddly 
matched party leaders in LYNDON B. JOHN- 
BON of Texas for the Democrats and WILLIAM 
F. Knowtanp, of California, for the Repub- 
Ucans. 

In many ways they could not be more dif- 
ferent, JoHNnson is a subtle, imaginative 
and temperamental floor marshal. He ts the 
ablest “pro,” by the consent eyen of those 
who disapprove of him, that the Senate 
has known in generations, KNOWLAND is 
stolid, immovable, and heavy. 

He is, however, a granite monument of a 
man in personal and legislative integrity— 
a man with whom agreements can be made 
without the slightest doubt that they will 
be kept at any cost. 

The fact that his Senate career is end- 
ing—he is now runing uphill for governor 
of Callfornia—is regretted by practically 
everybody in the Senate. 

In the House, two leaders with 80 years 
of past congressional service between them 
have been drawn together more than eyer 
before. They are Speaker Sam RAYBURN of 
Texas for the Democrats and Representative 
Josera W. MARTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, for 
the Republicans. 

It has been the Senate, however, which has 
most typified this new kind of Congress. 
And the Senate has reflected JouNson’s 
policies of moderation and what he calls 
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responsibility.“ By responsibility he means 
refusal even to commit his party to oppo- 
sition merely for oppositlon's sake. 
Whether all this has been good depends 
largely on the question: Good for whom? 
it seems hardly debatable that the immedi- 
ate interests of the country have been pro- 
moted by a calm and constructive Congress. 
It seems hardly more debatable that the 
personal interests of Democratic Congress- 
men have been served. For in two previous 
congressional elections during the height of 
the power of a Republican President—in 1954 
and in 1956—the same Johnson policies re- 
turned Democratic majorities to both Houses. 
What is entirely debatable, however, is the 
effect of the Johnson approach on the presi- 
dential election in 1960. Will the accumu- 
lating years of this approach—which mutes 
controversy and issue-making and always 
demands simply actlon—well serve or ill 
serve the Democratic presidential nominee? 


St. Lawrence Seaway and Welland Canal 
Tolls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert at this 
point in the Recorp, a letter from Dr. 
N. R. Danielian president of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association and 
Chairman of the Users’ Committee on 
St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls, to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corp. in 
regard to certain phases of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and Welland Canal tolls, 

GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington D. C., August 1. 1958. 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORP., 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: This is submitted in response 
to the call of the hearing in Washington on 
August 6, 1958, concerning methods of meas- 
urement and toll rates recommended by the 
tolls committees of the respective United 
States and Canadian agencies. It is pre- 
sented on behalf of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Association and the Users“ Com- 
mittee on St. Lawrence Seaway Tolls, in my 
capacity as president of the association and 
chairman of the committee. These two or- 
ganizations together include the major pro- 
spective St. Lawrence seaway user interests 
in agriculture and industry in the United 
States. 

In the matter of toll rates, It has been 
agreed members of the users’ com- 
mittee that each industry group will present 
its own views; and there will be individual 
spokesmen from these various Industries to 
present statements on behalf of their re- 
spective segments of the economy. Of 
course, the association and the users’ com- 
mittee have an overall interest that these 
rates be fair and reasonable and be set at a 
level which will encourage utilization of the 
seaway. 

As to the tolls committees’ final estimate 
that the total capital cost of the seaway to 
be recovered through tolls will be $471 mil- 
lion, we do not know the details of the 
elements of cost that comprise that total 
and therefore must reserve Judgment, and 
also freedom for future comment, on the 
propriety of including all of such elements 
in the toll base, 
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Tt will be recalled that in hearings before 
the tolls committee of the United States 
Gorp. in September 1957, the user interests 
recommended certain methods of measure- 
ment. In summary, they included the use 
of long tons for bulk cargo; the use for bal- 
last rates of the net registered tonnage of 
ships, measured on a uniform basis, with- 
out regard to nationality of registration, and 
measured only to the effective seaway draft of 
251, feet; and the use of a single weight ton 
measurement of bulk cargo, with no sup- 
plementary charge based on the measurement 
of laden ships. On these and some other 
recommendations which. are in the record, 
the preponderant majority of user interests 
were agreed, including the tron-ore indus- 
try, the coal industry, the grain industry, 
and the Great Lakes shipping industry. 

Those recommendations have been largely 
rejected by the tolls committees. They rec- 
ommend the use of short tons as against 
long tons; the use of gross registered ton- 
nage of ships according to national registra- 
tion; the use of a dual system of charges, 
with a supplementary toll based on the 
gross registered tonnage of the ship, In addi- 
tion to a weight ton charge on cargo; and 
they ignore the 25%,-foot draft limitation 
of the seaway in the measurement of the 
gross reglatered tonnage. of ships. However, 
we are gratified to note that the committees 
have adopted for the major portion of their 
rate structure the principle of assessing tolls 
on & cargo weight basis. 

It is the feeling of the users“ committee 
that the composite method of measurement 
recommended by the tolls committees fails 
in two major respects to achieve the desired 
goals as stated by those committees. First, 
it is unnecessarily complex and will give 
rise to a great deal of extra accounting and 
ship-by-ship calculation of the effective cost 
of using the seaway. Second, it will not 
produce the maximum possible uniformity 
of charges per ton of cargo, regardless of the 
size, shape, and nationality of the particu- 
lar ship. 

We again reiterate our recommendations 
that the long ton be accepted as the weight 
measurement; that a uniform standard of 
registered tonnage be adopted for the meas- 
urement of ships in ballast; that only the 
effective 25%4 feet of seaway draft be meas- 
ured; and particularly we recommend 
strongly that the charge on the gross reg- 
istered tonnage of laden ships be altogether 
eliminated. 

With respect to the proposed tolls on the 
Welland Canal, we respectfully submit that 
there is no justification for inclusion of this 
matter in an international agreement be- 
tween the United States Corporation and the 
Canadian authority. The reasons are as 
follows: 

1. There is no statutory requirement 
under which the United States Corporation is 
functioning that necessitates any commit- 
ment on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment in favor of establishment of tolls 
on the Welland Canal, since the Welland 
Canal, like “the Soo,” and others, is in fact 
a waterway connecting two of the Great 
Lakes, rather than a part of the St. Lawrence 
seaway itself. 

2. There are strong policy reasons why the 
United States Corporation should not be 
identified with the imposition of tolls on the 
Welland Canal. Among these reasons are 
the following: 

(a) There ts widespread opposition In the 
United States as well as in Canada, to the 
establishment of tolls on the Welland Canal. 
In the light of this, we do not see any 
justification or any advantage in the iden- 
tification of the United States with the 
imposition of such tolls. Moreover, there 
is a distinct danger that the United States 
might be held responsible in the eyes of the 
Canadian people for this new policy, if it 
is incorporated in a formal agreement be- 
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tween the United States Corporation and the 
Canadian authority. 

(b) Welland Canal tolls are a new de- 
parture in Canadian policy with regard to 
that facility, as well as a departure from 
the established policy of both Governments 
regarding free use of all connecting chan- 
nels and other waters of the Great Lakes. 
That being the case, we do not understand 
the unnecessary involvement of the United 
States Corporation in the establishment of 
such a departure from tradition, without 
there having been full study on the subject 
on a governmentwide basis. This is a matter 
on which, in our opinion, the United States 
Corporation has no jurisdiction to determine 
policy on its own responsibility for the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States. 

(c) Freezing of the principle of charging 
tolls on the Welland Canal, by means of an 

“international agreement, will limit the free- 
dom of the Canadian people and the Cana- 
dian Government to alter that policy on their 
own volition. It may be that the Canadian 
people and their representatives at some 
future date, and we hope right from the 
beginning of the operation of the seaway, 
will wish to eliminate completely any charge 
for the Welland Canal improvements. It 
would, in our opinion, be most unfortunate 
if there were then an international agree- 
ment standing in the way of, and perhaps 
serving as an excuse for not accomplishing, 
such an advantageous and otherwise simple 
Canadian action. 

3. Instead of entering into an agreement 
with Canada to impose tolls on the Welland 
Canal, we strongly urge that the United 
States Government make representations to 
the Canadian Government that, in view of 
our own investments, past and future, in the 
connecting channels, the Canadian Govern- 
ment continue its long-established policy of 
not charging tolls to recover its investment 
in the Welland Canal, 

I have asked Mr. Murray Preston, counsel 
for the association and the users' committee, 
to place this statement in the record of 
hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
f; N. R. DANIELIAN, 

President, Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Association, Chairman, Users’ Com- 
ees on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Tolls. 


A Report to the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CHARLES W. VURSELL 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture, which brings 
me in close contact with every phase 
of the farm problem, I want to make 
& report to the farmers of my district 
as to the activities of the Congress which 
I believe will be of interest to them. 

From my opportunity to study the 
farm problem during the many years I 
have n in Congress, I have come to 
the conclusion that, in addition to 
whatever aid the Congress has been able 
to give to agriculture through legisla- 
tion, the greatest achievement in rais- 
ing the farmers’ income has come 
through the great advances being made 
in research, and its application through 
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the State experiment stations and the 
Extension Service. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past number of 
years, it has been the policy of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the present administration to 


‘give greater attention to these three 


phases to which I refer, to expand their 
programs, which necessitates increased 
appropriations for research, State ex- 
periment stations, and Extension Service. 

Iam sure it will be of interest to the 
Members of Congress, and to the farm- 
ers as well, to have these facts: 

RESEARCH 


For appropriations for research, we 
have increased funds gradually from 
$58,179,000 in 1956 to $73,150,000 in 
1957. to $79,223,000 in 1958, and to 
$84,294,000 in 1959. These amounts in- 
clude all research activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including the 
Forest Service. 

STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The appropriation for 1956 was $24,- 
754,000. This we increased to $29,754,- 
000 for 1957, to $30,554,000 for 1958, and 
to $31,803,708 for 1959. 

EXTENSION SERVICE 


The funds for this purpose we in- 
creased from $48,120,000 for 1956 to $53,- 
265,000 for 1957; to $60,236,000 for 1958; 
and to $63,159,395 for 1959. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—CONSERVATION 
OPERATIONS 

We increased the appropriations from 
$62,942,769 for 1956 to $67,175,000 for 
1957; to $72,545,000 for 1958; and to 
$74,780,000 for 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, our committee 
in Congress, and practically all of the 
farmers of the Nation realize that soil 
conservation is a must if in the years 
ahead, with the great increase in popu- 
lation (which is bound to follow), we 
must preserve our soil and improve its 
fertility in order to be able to supply suf- 
ficient food and fiber for the people of 
the Nation. 

WATERSHED PROTECTION 


These appropriations we increased 
from $11,994,243 for 1956 to $17,500,000 
for 1957; to $25,500,000 for 1958 and 1959. 

FLOOD PREVENTION 


Appropriations for this purpose were 
$10 million for 1956; $12 million for 1957; 
$13,220,000 for 1958; and $18 million for 
1959. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The advance program authorization 
for each year from 1956 through 1959 
has been $250 million. 

FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION LOANS 


The loan authorization we approved in 
1956 was $173 million. In 1957 a total of 
$685,500,000 was approved, including 
$450 million contained in the housing 
bill for farm housing loans. In 1958 and 
1959 the sum of $209,500,000 was ap- 
proved. 

REA LOANS 


For 1956 the sum of $235 million was 
approved. For 1957 this was increased 
to $514 million, due to a large backlog of 
loans which accumulated over a period 
of several years; $239 million was ap- 
proved for 1958 and $334,500,000 for 1959. 


1958 


ACREAGE RESERVE 


A program of $750 million was au- 
thorized for 1957. and 1958. The pro- 
gram is being terminated after 1958. 

CONSERYATION RESERVE 


Four hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars was authorized for 1957; $325 mil- 
licn for 1958, and $375 million for 1959. 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM AND SCHOOL MILK 

FUND 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee of 
Seyen members has increased the ap- 
Propriation for the school lunches to 
$110 million—a 10 percent increase to 
Tecognize the increase in pupil enroll- 
ment and food costs. 

Our subcommittee has provided for 
transfer of $35 million from the surplus 
food program to provide meats, poultry, 
and other high protein foods to help 
make more nutritious school lunches. 

We have provided for a continuation 
of $75 million a year to furnish free milk 
between meals to the schoolchildren, 
to build stronger bodies. 

BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Federal costs are $20,185,600 for 1956; 
$20,999,582 for 1957; $21,539,300 for 
1958, and $20 million for 1959. As of 
June 30, 1958, 15 States and Puerto Rico 
have been certified brucellosis free, and 
a total of 1,216 counties (39 percent) 
have been so certified. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago, we decided 
that we had reached the point in our 
fight against brucellosis to where we 
Could save the Federal Government 
money if we increased the appropria- 
tions, and greatly increased our efforts 
to completely-eradicate it. We are very 
pleased that the Government has in- 
Creased the appropriation, because of 
the splendid results, nationwide, as in- 
Cicated in the above statement. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a pleasure 
to serve on this vitally important sub- 
Committee with its very able members— 
all interested in doing what they can 
to stimulate the great agricultural in- 
dustry of our country. 

All of us realize that agriculture and 
the farmers have gone through a rather 
Strenuous time during the past few 
years in the transition from wartime 
to peacetime, when most people feared 
A great and continuous depression would 
follow, 

Even though the farmer has been in 


a price squeeze and has suffered greater 


€conomic losses in this transition than 

as the economy of our country gener- 
ally, with the picture continuously im- 
Proving in agriculture, I think we can 
be thankful that in this transition from 
a Wartime economy to a peacetime one, 
we have come through it as well as we 
have, i 

PUBLIC LAW 460 


Mr. Speaker, one of the great funda- 
Mental aids that this administration 
Tendered agriculture was in its far- 
. wisdom in passing Public Law 


Practically every farmer in the Nation 
realizes the help it has been in greatly 
reasing farm exports, and in helping 
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to reduce the mountain of surpluses that 
had been piling up, which had been de- 
pressing farm markets for the past num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you some ac- 
curate figures that may astonish or 
astound you: During the past 4 years, we 
have exported to other countries, 
through Public Law 480 alone, $3,990,- 
000,000—almost $4 billion through this 
new law that had never been done be- 
fore until this legislation was enacted. 

Now, here is another fact of great 
interest: During the past 4 years, our 
farm exports through commercial 
sources, separate and exclusive of Public 
Law 480, have amounted to a total of 
$11,371,000,000. In other words, our 
total exports of farm products during 
the past 4 years have totaled $15,361,- 
000,000—by far the greatest exports of 
farm products to foreign countries in 
the history of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is aremarkable rec- 
ord for which my committee takes some 
small credit, and this great volume of 
exports has not only helped to reduce 
farm surpluses by 20 percent notwith- 
standing the great crops we have had, 
but helped to ship these products abroad 
which has strengthened the farmers’ 
markets, and helped to hold their prices 
up considerably higher by reason of 
gaining back our great export markets. 

Fortunately the farmers have some of 
their troubles back of them, but, of 
course, not all. Considerable improve- 
ment in the economy of the farmers has 
been made, and we are hopeful that the 
future of the farmers of America will 
continue to improve. 

Let me give you some facts that point 
in the direction of better days for the 
farmers of the Nation: 

Pirst. Realized net income of farm 
operators for the first half of this year 
are running at an annual rate of $13.3 
billion—or 22 percent higher than in the 
first half of 1957. 

Second. This is the greatest increase 
since World War II when wartime-price 
controls were eliminated. 

Third. Farm exports in fiscal year 
1957, setting a new record, were $4.7 bil- 
lion—68 percent higher than in fiscal 
year 1952 (under the Truman adminis- 
tration). 

Mr. Speaker, we are all delighted that 
farm prices continue to move upward, 
and that the future is brighter for the 
farmers. We are happy to note that the 
hog market has been higher and that the 
cattle market as been higher for the past 
year, and has rewarded the livestock pro- 
ducers a nice profit, and we hope these 
prices will continue. 

We are also glad to note that there 
has been a strengthening of the egg and 
poultry market, and that the farmers 
have done rather well pricewise on their 
bountiful crop of soybeans. We are glad 
to note that the price of wheat has held 
up well considering the huge surpluses 
which still exist. 

Mr. Speaker, we are pleased that the 
outlook for the farmers is brighter, and 
we are hopeful for their future. 
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Rough Riders Fade Away 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include an article by John 
M. Virden in the current issue of the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Register, that I 
recommend to the reading of my col- 
leagues. Since I have been in the Con- 
gress I have spoken many times on the 
Spanish-American War and occasionally 
have deplored the manner of treatment 
of that historic conflict by later writers 
who have failed in their effort to recon- 
struct the spirit and the conditions of a 
war so entirely heroically and fantas- 
tically different than anything known to 
the present generation. 

Mr. Virden has done an excellent job 
in reconstructing that spirit and those 
conditions. He mentions General Shaf- 
ter, commander in chief of the expedi- 
tionary force, and his 300 pounds of phys- 
ical bulk. He mentions the all but for 
gotten 9th and 10th cavalry, the dis- 
mounted Negro cavalrymen who covered 
themselves with glory in saving the day 
at San Juan Hill. He mentions the ra- 
tions full of maggots, the bread crawling 
with weevils, and the uniforms of heavy 
blue woolen, heavy indeed for tropical 
wear. Here is one writer on the Spanish- 
American War and the siege of Santiago 
who knows his stuff. He mentions about 
everything except George Lee’s balloon, 
the very beginning of our Air Force, the 
corral of Spanish prisoners at Siboney, , 
and the 33d Michigan Volunteer Infantry 
that landed in Cuba a day or two after 
Teddy Roosevelt and fought at the bridge 
at Aguadores on Shafter’s extreme left 
when Teddy and the Rough Riders were 
engaged at San Juan Hill on the right. 
It has been a good many years since 
July 1, and 2, 1898 when the Rough 
Riders and the 33d Michigan Volunteers, 
most of them boys from high school as 
was I, with the Tist New York, and the 
9th and 10th cavalry, and others, fought 
together in the crucial offensive that 
broke thé backbone of the Spanish de- 
fense at Santiago. John Virden's graphic 
narrative, which follows, brings back 
those days with vivid accuracy: 

Tse Roben RIDERS FADE AWAY 
(By John M. Virden) 

A few days back the remaining Rough 
Riders who followed Teddy Roosevelt up San 
Juan Hill met in convention at Las Vegas, 
N. Mex. There are now only 44 of that 
hard-bitten band left alive. 

Billy McGinty, president of the Rough 
Riders Association, is now 86, Some of 
Billy’s comrades are older, some a bit 
younger. None of them are spry old roosters 
any more. Those bold old soldiers are fad- 
ing away. 

There were 1,000 Rough Riders in 1898. 
They were recruited in the West from among 
the cowhands, miners and pistol-toting law- 
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men, A few eastern college boys and ad- 
venturous rich lads joined up with these 
roughnecks just for the hell of it. 

The organization was a peculiar one, The 
recruit was expected to ride hard and shoot 
straight; the other requirements were pretty 
vague. And the regimental brass was even 
more unlikely. The first colonel was Leonard 
Wood, who had spent most of his life as an 
Army doctor. The second in command was 
Theodore Roosevelt, New York politician, 
who had recently been Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Teddy, who had recruited the regiment, 
expected to wear the eagles himself. But 
the toothy, near-sighted politico was not 
exactly popular with bumbling, old Secretary 
of War Russel A. Alger, who set the alltime 
high for dolts of Cabinet rank. Wood, the 
old Army medic, got the top job. 

Wood and Roosevelt got along fine. 
Either one of them would have flunked a 
course in basic tactics. But that did not 
matter very much; nobody seemed to know 
very much about tactics in the Spanish- 
American War. Fortunately for us, the 
Spaniards did not either, and they were 
fighting far from home. 

Somehow or other the Rough Riders were 
herded into San Antonio for a brief and 
sketchy period of training. Then they were 
off in cattle cars to Tampa, Fla., for embarka- 
tion to Cuba and the wer. 

At the cigar-rolling center in Florida the 
SNAFU really commenced. Everything that 
could possibly go wrong went wrong almost 
instantly. There was not enough of any- 
thing, including ships to take them and the 
rest of Gen, William R. Shafter’s army to 
Cuba. 

A part of the Rough Rider regiment did 
get to Cuba. Their horses never did. They 
went over in driblets and, of course, as foot 
soldiers, Those who did get there made up in 
sheer audacity what they lacked in training, 
discipline, and numbers. 

There never was a worse managed war than 
our war with Spain in 1898. There just 
couldn't be. The soldiers’ meat ration was 
full of maggots and the bread was crawling 
with weevils. Uniforms were heavy blue 
woolens, and the tropical heat ranged from 
100 up. Much of the ammunition didn’t fit 
the assorted weapons. Some of the ammuni- 
tion was charged with obsolete black powder. 

Besides, the Spaniards turned out to be a 
very tough and determined set of characters 
and took a toll with their long-range Mauser 
rifles. Malaria and “Yellow Jack” were worse 
Toes. 

All of these troubles, and there were others, 
may have contributed to the desperate do- 
or-die charge of volunteers and regulars the 
Rough Riders led up San Juan Hill, just out- 
side Santiago, on July 1, 1898. The precise 
regulars said the Rough Riders charged like 
a bunch of schoolboys. They did rush for- 
ward by flocks and herds, their formation 
ragged and disjointed, but they went over the 
top of San Juan Hill, took the blockhouse, 
and hung on against repeated assaults. Two 
days later they took nearby Kettle Hill, an 
even tougher nut to crack. When the shoot- 
ing stopped and the smoke cleared away there 
were fewer Rough Riders, but the enemy's 
losses were frightful; 2 men out of every 3, 

On the night of July 3, 1898, the telegraph 
keys were chattering in every newsroom in 
America. Teddy Roosevelt, who had per- 
sonally led the assault had lost his glasses, 
but he was a national hero. He was on the 
twisting road to the White House, whether 
he knew that or not. 

There were more newspapermen than 
Rough Riders in Cuba, The performance of 
Teddy's men so impressed the scribes they 
almost forgot to mention the dismounted 
troopers were assisted by 6 old-line Regular 
regiments, including 2 colored cavalry out- 
fits, the 9th and 10th. Nobody mentioned, 
in the news dispatches, the cold-nerved Lt, 
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John H. Parker, artillery, who manhandled 
his Gatling guns right up in the first wave 
and kept those newfangled pepper mills red 
hot, It was the first time that revolutionary 
Weapon had been properly used. The Gatling 
was the father of the machinegun which was 
destined to dominate close combat for 50 
years. 

The war ended swiftly after the Battle of 
San Juan Hill. Even the old Army pill roller, 
Leonard Wood, was not overlooked when the 
glory was being whacked up. He became 
Army Chief of Staff, and one of the best. 
Teddy Roosevelt went to the White House, 
and 300-pound General Shafter, who was 
prostrate with heat stroke during the battle, 
got a fine Army post named for him. 

The Rough Riders won these things for 
their bosses, Then they went back to punch- 
ing cattle, digging coal, arresting outlaws, or 
Just sitting around telling big lies, as is the 
custom of old soldiers. It is saddening to 
realize there’s now only a handful of this 
valiant band left with us. Ours will be a 
poorer land when they have gone to Fiddler's 
Green. 


A Nation of Men, With Love for God and 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, there, 
nestled in the northeastern periphery of 
Europe, lies Poland. A land of agricul- 
tural perfection, with no quarrel for 
despotic or monarchial control of the 
destinies of any peoples. Julius Caesar, 
in his memorial depiction of the Gallic 
wars, describes them as a nation of agri- 
cultural pursuits, with a simplicity of 
love of family, and a consuming ad- 
herence to the agricultural development 
of their lands, for abundant crops. 

He described, with military precise- 
ness, the strategic control of Europe— 
that the passage to the European theater 
of a war would, in the words of his very 
description, be The corridor to Europe.“ 

These friendly, peace-loving people, 
loyal to their concept of a religious fam- 
ily life, have suffered greatly in the com- 
petitive fortunes of belligerant nations 
in the European wars. 

They, truly, have been the victims of 
the misfortunes of mankind and the 
weaknesses of other nations, held in the 
vise of foreign political leaders. They, 
themselves, were never mislead by any- 
one to seek vaunted ambitions of world 
domination, a rather prevalent malady 
presently plaguing the Russians. 

The emotional and sympathetic reac- 
tion to life’s pleasures and family con- 
tentment are symbols of the Polish con- 
ception of happiness. 

As a small nation, her patriotic ac- 
ceptance of conditions under Stalin 
domination have astounded the nations 
of the free world, and the satellite na- 
tions as well. The twisting of the bear's 
tail and the clipping of his claws has 
mystified the peoples of the world. 

With a religious ferver, her populace 
has gained almost complete domination 
over the Soviet policies to suppress re- 
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ligious freedom. She has even substi- 
tuted her own leaders, for example, 
Gomulka, an ardent supporter of the 
positive theory of opposition to indirect 
a direct aggression—the favorite Russian 
methods. 

Upon his political ascendancy, he did 
not destroy the Stalinists, but instead 
put through reforms to stabilize the 
Polish Government. 

We, as Americans, have disregarded 
the sad plight of Poland. We stand ac- 
cused, and rightfully so, of having yield- 
ed to a stand-to-the-side policy, and the 
demands made upon the liberty-loving 
Republic, by our former ally, Russia, in- 
cluded its atheistic philosophy, which 
will eventually lead these despoilers of 
the liberties and self-determination of 
nations to either sacrifice the human 
family on the battlefields of a global war, 
or her own self-destruction. A godless 
people are a lost people. 

To criticize our State Department for 
dealing at arm’s length with the common 
enemy of mankind is asinine. For we 
have but to peruse the record of: their 
leaders and note their complete aban- 
donment of their obligations, agreed to 
one day and repudiated the next, 

The given word, as well as the written 
one, is a waste of diplomacy; documents 
signed and sealed as sacred to nations 
mean nothing. You can watch a thief, 
but never a liar. It is a sad situation, 
but our State Department executives 
must live with it hoping that, in the 
end, if they spread out their forces, in- 
fluence and money over many nations, 
they may commit national suicide— 
being too weak at home to keep a heavy, 
strong concentration of crack troops in 
Russia itself, Its thinking people must 
endure enslavement or regain their 
liberties. 

It is fortunate that we are fighting 
Satan, himself, for the duplicity of pur- 
pose and promises, in order to gain con- 
trol, have been exposed to the people 
of the satellite nations, themselves. And 
if the trend continues, as with Tito. God 
help the Russians, 


Excerpts From Clinical Evaluation of 
Cigarettes Called Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following excerpts 
from the clinical evaluation in 52 cases 
and with 26 control cases of cigarettes 
called Diplomat. The committee of 
the Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Com- 
merce was instrumental in bringing the 
Diplomat Cigarette Co. to the lith 
Congressional District, comprising Lu- 
zerne County, Pa. The area redevelop- 
ment bill passed by Congress this session 
will aid, upon enactment, such commit- 
tees in bringing new industry to dis- 
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tressed economic areas, such as Luzerne 

County: 

Excerpts FROM THE CLINICAL EVALUATION IN 
52 Cases AND WrrII 26 CONTROL CASES oF 
CIGARETTES CALLED DIPLOMAT 
The upper respiratory effect as reported 

before due to smoking of standard brand 

Cigarettes increased the congestion in the 

Mucous membrane of the throat, mouth, 

and bronchus, with increased cough and sus- 

ceptible to upper respiratory infection. The 
constant irritation increases the tendency to 
carciogenic action from standard brand cig- 
arettes, while on Diplomat cigarettes and 
Cigars most irritants haye been removed, 
and as a result ear, nose and throat men 
have reported that much of the irritations 
to the mouth, pharynx, bronchus, and cough 
have stopped. The mucous membrane ex- 
amination by specialists revealed very little 
or no mucous membrane irritation from 

Smoking Diplomat cigarettes and cigars. 

Therefore, definitely the carclogenic action 

Was diminished, and the tendency of upper 

respiratory infection was also diminished in 

these individuals. 

The principal physiochemical changes 
Caused’ by cigarettes are not by the nicotine 
Content, but by the irritants contained in 
the tobacco, such as pyridine, nitrogenous 
bases, volatile acids, tar, phenol substances, 
furfural, acroleine and glycerol. These irri- 
tating substances are all found in standard 

cigarettes, while the Diplomat cigar- 
ette furnished by the North American Cigar- 
ette Manufacturers, Inc., has by a special 

Process eliminated the greater part of these 

Counterirritants and neutralized the nico- 

tine content. This is yerified by the clinical 

Study done on 52 cases, which did not show 

any or very minor changes as was observed 

by standard brand cigarettes, 

The types of cases studied with Diplomat 
Cigarettes were: 


Jascular cases EAA D N- 10 
r ee 10 
p pertensive E 8 

enal nicer cases „ 7 
Avthiltis canes so 5 
Liver insufficiency cases 6 
Upper respiratory cases 6 


In all these cases the physiochemical 
changes by Diplomat cigarettes were mini- 
mal or negligible, as stimulation, irritation 
and vasoconstriction, anemia, lowered hemo- 
globin, muscular cramps, etc.; while by the 
Standard brand control cases, the physio- 
chemical changes were definitely seen as 
Stimulation, prolonged vasoconstriction, 
anemia, gastro-intestinal upset, muscle 
cramps due to circulatory disturbances 
Caused by anemia, lowered hemoglobin and 

mstriction of blood vessels, This also 
ee definite rise in systolic and diastolic 
lood pressures due to the vasoconstrictive 
action of the constituents of the standard 
brand cigarettes. 
ne Physiological and clinical changes seen 
1 the 52 cases were definite because very 
ttle from normal was observed, while Stand- 
2 brand cigarettes did give a profound 
tabllity to vasoconstriction, ete. 


SUMMARY 94 
8 is a definite health advantage in 


& Diplomat cigarettes treated by this 
Method which removes most of the 
z terirritants causing the physiochemical 
— in a smoker's body. The improve- 
Neate Will still be greater when the paper 
PPing around cigarettes is replaced by 
paca an there is counterirritation also 
at g paper and from the filters 
ee to some standard brand cigarettes, 
tap ere is very little nicotine absorbed by 
the viduals eren by inhaling, and this is not 
Nea Sor clinical irritant; but those other 
terirritanta or pyridine, nitrogenous 
pas volatile acids, tar, phenol substances, 
Ural, acroleine and glycerol plus paper 
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wrapper and filters are the chief irritating 
substances of a cigarette. These are elimi- 
nated in the new Diplomat cigarette, manu- 
factured by the North American Cigarette 
Manufacturers, Inc. 

Our results in this small series are very 


gratifying and we hope to continue to further 


study its effects over a longer period of time 
in the individuals. 

Dr. Szucs, Youngstown, is a member of the 
senior medical, and senior cardiology staffs 
and in charge of peripheral vascular and 
arthritis clinic at St. Elizabeth Hospital; con- 
sultant in cardiology and arthritis, Woodside 
Receiving Hospital, 


Congressman Harold R. Collier Reports to 


the People of the 10th District of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I take this opportunity to provide 
the residents of the 10th Congressional 
District of Illinois with a brief résumé 
of major legislation and of my activities 
as their representative in the 85th Con- 
gress. s 

Looking back over my first 2 years as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, I say unhesitatingly that my 
greatest concern lies in the fact that the 
Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton continues its trend of expansion in 
many fields of our national life. 

I have two basic reasons for this fear: 
First, it involves new and increased Fed- 
eral spending at a time when prudence 
demands that we live within our means; 
and second, it enhances the process of 
chipping steadily away at the individual 
freedoms of our people. 

There are those in this great legisla- 
tive body who prefer to avoid any dis- 
cussion of the national debt or the in- 
creased spending programs which we 
must inevitably face realistically at some 
future time—that is, if we are to main- 
tain the internal security of the country, 

With this thought in mind at all times, 
I voted throughout the 85th Congress 
as conservatively as good fiscal judg- 
ment behooves. In a sense of modest 
pride I point to my voting record during 
the past 2 years as one of the best in 
Congress from the standpoint of Gov- 
ernment economy. In this connection 
I should further explain that I cast each 
vote on the basis of the sound necessity 
of the legislation involved in its rela- 
tionship to the broad aspect of our na- 
tional fiscal situation. 

I believe it is important to remind 
the good people back in my district that 
every service rendered by the Federal 
Government costs tax dollars. As a 
matter of fact, in most instances the tax 
dollar sent to Washington for spending 
by the Federal Government shrinks in 
its spending power because of the ex- 
cessive administrative costs of bureauc- 
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racy. And until each of us realizes that 
the average citizen must pay, perhaps 
dearly, every dollar spent at a national 
level, we shall continue to be plagued by 
the disease of unbalanced budgets, tre- 
mendous interest costs and eventually 
higher and higher taxes. 

We must remember, too, that casting 
& vote of approval on all items of legis- 
lation which tend to increase the cost 
of Federal Government, is positively a 
vote to increase the amount of money 
taken from every worker’s paycheck. 
For years the Federal Government has 
repeatedly spent more than has been 
received, notwithstanding the fact that 
taxes have been higher than any time in 
our history over this same period. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To streamline the operation of our 
national defense program, Congress 
passed the Defense Reorganization bill 
which promises both efficiency and econ- 
omy in the most costly of our Govern- 
ment operations. The Defense Reor- 
ganization bill is a step in the right di- 
rection and was long needed to elimi- 
nate overlapping of authority and cer- 
tain rivalries between the various 
branches of the service. 

ALASEA STATEHOOD 


After many years of deliberation, the 
85th Congress voted statehood for Alaska 
in one of the most historic actions in 
recent history. As a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
helped formulate the legislation which 
granted statehood for the Territory of 
Alaska. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


H. R. 8002, one of the major Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
grants Congress control over unused ap- 
propriations was passed during this ses- 
sion, This legislation makes it necessary 
for the various departments of Govern- 
ment to return to the Treasury surplus 
funds which previously had been carried 
over from one year to the next. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


During the closing weeks of this ses- 
sion, Congress passed legislation amend- 
ing the original Social Security Act. It 
increased the benefit payments by 7 per- 
cent and liberalized certain dependency 
benefits. However, and most important, 
it provided for an increase in employee- 
employer contributions into the fund 
which improved the actuarial status of 
the trust fund of the system. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

Congress enacted laws to protect the 
internal security of the country including 
the right to maintain the secrecy of the 
FBI files in subversive cases as well as 
in curbing certain powers of the Supreme 
Court to nullify State laws where the 
Federal law does not have jurisdiction. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

The 85th Congress enacted a law re- 
quiring a statement of audit in connec- 
tion with both union and company wel- 
fare and pension funds. A majority of 
the House voted to reject the Kennedy- 
Ives bill which was basically a weak piece 
of legislation brought to the floor with 
only 40 minutes debate on a closed 
rule—one that provided no opportunity 
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for any type of amendment or discussion 
of amendments, 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Legislation to assist small and inde- 
pendent business of the country, similar 
in many respects to my bill, H. R. 5652, 
was enacted. The legislation amends 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
tax exemptions for expansion and mod- 
ernization in small business operations 
and other assistance. 

FARM LECISLATION 


Congress adopted a realistic and prac- 
tical agriculture program in an effort to 
retain a free farm economy. Efforts to 
put through legislation for unrealistic 
increases in farm subsidies were twice 
defeated in the House. 

EDUCATION 


The Federal scholarship bill with the 
outright grant provision removed in 
favor of student loans was passed by the 
House and sent to the Senate in the 
closing week of the session. Unfor- 
tunately, legislation to provide tax ex- 
emptions to cover expenses of depend- 
ents attending institutions of higher 
learning was not acted upon in this ses- 
sion. Such legislation, I believe, should 
be given priority handling in the 86th 
Congress. 

There were many other important 
items of -legislation too numerous to 
mention and too complex to discuss in 
this résumé which I shall be happy to 
furnish to my constituency during the 
adjournment months through both my 
district and Washington offices. These 
other items of legislation include vet- 
erans legislation, extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act, mutual 
security, loyalty security programs, rail- 
road relief legislation ad highway and 
public works bills. 

The résumé follows: 

LEGISLATION WHICH REPRESENTATIVE COLLIER 
Intropuckp DURING THE 85TH CONGRESS 

H. R. 2791 (lake diveraion bill). A bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and Metropol- 
itan Sanitary District of Chicago to test, on 
a 3-year basis, the effect of increasing the 
diversion of water into the Illinols waterway, 

H. R. 2413. A bill to create a National Li- 
brary of Medicine lotated in Chicago, III. 

H. R. 5652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business. 

H. R. 9643. A bill to defer schoolteachers 
from military draft except in time of na- 
tional emergency. 

H. J. Res. 516. A House joint resolution 
secking to designate the 22d day of April in 
each year as a national Prayer for Peace Day 
and declaring one-half of such day to be a 
legni holiday. 

H. R. 7566. A bill to provide tax exemption 
on certain costs for education of dependents. 

H. R. 10900. A bill to provide tax deduc- 
tions for teachers to defray expenses of fur- 
thering their education while teaching. 

H. R. 4678 and 6196. Bills to provide tax 
exemptions on interest pald to holders of 
ecries E and H United States bonds at ma- 
turity. 

H. R. 7565. A bill to provide that one half 
of any budget surplus for any fiscal year 
be applied against the public debt and the 
balance of such surplus as a tax credit 
against individual income taxes. 

H. R. 12009. A bill to repeal the wartime 
excise taxes on transportation. 

H. R. 12793. A bill to preserve sudio re- 
cordings In the Library of Congress of hls- 
toric addresses. 
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H. R. 11114. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of age in the hiring and employ- 
ment of persons by Government contractors. 

H. J. Res. 5186. A House joint resolution 
calling for the designation of October 31 of 
each year as National Youth Honor Day. 

H. R. 13005. A bill to amend the Passport 
Act of July 3, 1926 to authorize certain 
restrictions and limitations with regard to is- 
suing passports to Communists and subver- 
sives established as potential dangers to our 
national security. 

H. R. 12577. A bill to repeal the excise tax 
on communications. 

H. R. 5321. A bill to encourage expansion 
of teaching and research in the education 
of mentaily retarded children. 


A WELL-INFORMED CONSTITUENCY 


In my opinion, a well-informed con- 
Stituency is paramount to an under- 
standing of a Congressman's work and 
the important functions of government. 
For this reason I established a policy of 
publishing a monthly newsletter on con- 
gressional activity as well as my stand on 
every major legislative issue. More than 
200,000 of these were mailed to citizens 
and taxpayers in my district. Everyone 
who indicated his or her desire to be 
placed on my mailing list, received these 
reports. In addition, my staff sent out 
news releases regularly and special re- 
ports on more complex legislation. ~ 

At the beginning of the session, I also 
conducted a public opinion poll through- 
out my district in the form of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to approximately 50,000 
homes representing a random cross sec- 
tion of the people. These were tabulated 
and became part of my consideration in 
voting on the issues which came before 
the 85th Congress. 

Shortly after my election to Congress, 
I established a district congressional of- 
fice which was open 8 to 10 hours a day 
to assist the public in problems which 
arose while Congress was in recess. 

Following adjournment of Congress in 
August of last year, I remained in my 
district until we reconvened and deliv- 
ered 71 speeches of a nonpolitical nature 
on congressional activity appearing be- 
fore civic and church groups, service or- 
ganizations, and even high school classes 
throughout the district. 

My staff assisted several hundred resi- 
dents of the district who visited Wash- 
ington with their families during the past 
2 years, In fact, we dedicated our ef- 
forts to being as close to each and every 
citizen as was humanly possible because 
we feel the need of bringing the activities 
of the Federal Government close to those 
who are affected by the laws which we 
pass and who must assume the burden 
of the cost of the vast operation of the 
Federal Government. 


Mrs. Ernest Gray Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reconp, I include the following editorial 
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from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Monday, August 18, 1958, upon the 
death of Mrs. Ernest G. Smith: 
Mrs. ERNEST Gray SMITH 
There is no death! The stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 
And bright in heaven's jeweled crown 
They shine for evermore. 
—Joun LUCKEY MCCREERY. 


Wife of 1 publisher, Col. E. C. Smith, 
and mother of 2 others, Harrison H. Smith 


-and A. Dewitt Smith, Mrs. Ernest Gray 


Smith was identified with the fourth estate 
in Wilkes-Barre for almost a half century, 
although she was not actively engaged in 
journalism. 

As the colonel's lady, she shared his in- 
terests in many spheres of activity, includ- 
ing the Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co., without 
projecting herself into the Hmelight. After 
his death, she continued to maintain old 
contacts. She rarely missed a gathering of 
the Forty Plus Club, an organization of vet- 
eran employees and pensioners, and was al- 
ways a welcome and gracious guest. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult 
to deal with her death objectively and im- 
personally. Her passing at Wilkes-Barre 
General Hospital, where she carried on with 
characteristic forbearance and fortitude to 
the end, will be in the nature of a personal 
bereavement to executives and employees 
of the city’s two daily newspapers who re- 
garded her as an associate and friend. 

Member of a colonial family, she was 
steeped in local history and tradition. Her 
forebears had come to Luzerne County when 
the area was a wilderness. Such was the 
prominent role they played, particularly her 
father, the late H. H. Harvey, the family 
name is preserved in many familiar land- 
marks that bear the designation of Harvey 
today. 

As Marjorie Harvey, she first saw the light 
of day in Wilkes-Barre. Although she 
traveled extensively, the city was always 
home to her and held for her a deep and 
abiding affection. It was fitting that she 
should take formal leave of life amid famil- 
lar surroundings, although in the normal 
course of events at this time of year, if she 
were not traveling abroad, she would have 
been at Siasconset, off New England's rock- 
bound coast, where the timeless waves of the 
North Atlantic today provided a soothing 
requiem. 

One of those rare Individuals, who remain 
young in spirit until the final scene in the 
great drama, known as life, Mrs. Smith 
ranged over a wide field in her activities, 
She carved for herself a special career in the 
realm of art. Endowed with natural talent, 
she studied In the United States and Europe, 
and was a familiar figure in the art colonies 
in the East. Her works were exhibited in 
New York, New Hope, and Nantucket, as well 
as in Wilkes-Barre. A founder and past 
president of the Wyoming Valicy Art League. 
she made a considerable cultural contribu- 
tion to the community. 

The Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion, of which Colonel Smith was a founder 
and president and which their son, -A. 
DeWitt Smith, presently heads, held for ber 
increasing interest with the passage of time. 
An officer and director of the organizition, 
she was honored at the annual meeting in 
May with a scroll, presented in acknowledge- 
ment of her loyal and valued service. 

For many years, she was a lender in the 
Girl Scout movement and contributed ma- 
terially to the progress of Wyoming Valley 
Council. The Community Chest, Wyoming 
Valley Woman's Club, and many worthy 
causes knew her as a willing and able worker, 
as well as a generous contributor. 

A charming hostess, delightful companion, 
kind neighbor, loyal friend, deyoted mother, 
and fine Anrerican, this versatile, resourceful, 
and thoughtful woman was known for ber 
sterling character and high idvalism, dedi- 
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, cating a useful and full life to her home, 
her church, her community, and her coun- 
try without reservation and deriving a great 
deal of satisfaction and pleasure from her 
daily routine because she invested so much 
of herself and her resources in it. Friendly 
in manner and dignified in appearance, she 
wore well with acquaintances and was ca- 
pable of vast enthusiasms that earned for 
her the gratitude of beneficaries as well as 
the admiration of associates, She was at 
her best in spreading cheer and helping 
others, individually and collectively, al- 
though a penchant for beauty and the nice- 
ties of life was a close runner-up. 

The vacant chair she leaves will not be 
easy to fill. 


Of Missiles and A-Subs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
Submit an editorial from the San Jose 
Mercury and commend the same to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

Or MISSILES AND A-Suss 

A southern California Congressman, Re- 
Publican Cn Hosmer, of Long Beach, 
Wants Congress to underwrite a crash con- 
struction program involving Lockheed's Po- 
laris missile and the nuclear submarine to 
transport and launch them. 

ere are a number of excellent reasons 

for believing that Hosmer'’s counsel is wise. 

Credentials, at any rate, give him a cer- 

tain authority in the field. He is a Naval 

e commander; he hails from a naval 

and shipbuilding center; he has hed expe- 

rience as a member of the legal staff of the 

Atomic Energy Commission and is at pres- 

ent a member of the Joint House-Senate 
ttee on Atomic Energy. 

In an interview with Bill Broom, of 
the Washington Mercury Bureau, HOSMER 
3 up his bellef succinctly when he 


“The defense implications of the Nautilus’ 
Polar trip last Friday are so enormous 
t Congress and the administration should 
revolutionize procedures to speed building 
A fleet of Polaris subs * * * These subs can 
lurk indefinitely beneath the polar icecap, 
Maintaining a constant, effective deterrent 
against Soviet pushbutton aggression. We 
cannot afford the luxury of not capitalizing 
On the tremendous strategic and tactical 
Advantage for pence they give us.” 
8 against a backdrop of reported 
mtagon fear that we will lose our military 
Supremacy over the Soviet Union in the 
Years 1960-63, Hosmern's words bear more than 
Usually thoughtful consideration, 
© Polaris missile, under development by 
kheed at Sunnyvale, has a 1,500-mile 
range and has the tactical advantage of being 
ut Tueled. The Navy's present construc- 
Fois Program calis for a total of 9 nuclear 
x lnrls-currying subs, the first to be ready 
Or ses in 1960. 
p ona would boost this total to at least 
ay subs, and he estimates the cost of such 
l crash program at about a half billion dòl- 
aos Attempting to squeeze this number 
25 Polaris subs into the regular Navy build- 
— Program budget in the next 2 years 
She Wreck construction schedules for 
— necessary types of ships, HOSMER 


ene Pona appenr, on the surface, to be 
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When it is remembered that the Soviet 
Union has 10 times the undersea fleet with 
wHich Hitler entered World War II, there 
appears an added incentive to plant a con- 
siderable portion of our nuclear and missile 
eggs In submersible baskets. 

If one operational Polaris sub can be pro- 
duced by 1960, sufficient will—and money— 
can produce 44 more in the same length of 
time: 


Robert W. Kean, an Able Legislator 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
our colleague, Bos KEAN, leaves member- 
ship in this House to be a candidate on 
the Republican ticket for the office of 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
I extend to him my sincere good wishes 
and fervent hope that he may attain the 
high office to which he aspires. 

Bos Kean deserves success in his en- 
deavor. For 20 continuous years he has 
represented the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, faithfully and well. 
The ability he has shown as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been outstanding. His background 
in financial affairs has equipped him in 
an extraordinary way for the complex 
questions relating to taxation and social- 
security legislation. He has been recog- 
nized as an expert’ whose advice was 
sound and constructive. Furthermore, 
he has always recognized the importance 
of our social security to our people, par- 
ticularly the low-income group. He has 
continuously and intelligently sought to 
strengthen the system, improve its 
benefits and expand its usefulness. His 
loss to the House will be a gain to the 
Senate if the people of New Jersey are 
wise enough to recognize the ability and 
usefulness of this dedicated man. No 
one has ever served in the House with 
greater sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
His usefulness and rare ability is recog- 
nized and appreciated by Members on 
both sides of the aisle—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

In passing, it is pleasing to note that 
the Kean family, of which our colleague 
is a distinguished representative, has 
been outstanding in the public service. 
From the earliest day in our national 
history members of this distinguished 
family have served their fellow man in 
high public service. It has always been 
with a marked fidelity to the public in- 
terest. In recent years both the father 
and uncle of our colleague rendered dis- 
tinguished and valuable service in the 
Senate of the United States as Senators 
from the State of New Jersey. And our 
colleague, if elected to the Senate, and 
I feel assured that he will be, can be 
expected to render the same high qual- 
ity of service that has always charac- 
terized members of the Kean family in 
public service and which has likewise 
been so plainly observable in the splen- 
did record made by Bos Kran during his 
entire service in the House, 
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I think it is also appropriate that I 
should mention the distinguished recórd 
with which Bos KEAN served our coun- 
try in World War I. A few years after 
his graduation from Harvard College, 
1915, where in addition to receiving aca- 
demic honors he also received honors 
for his athletic achievements, we were 
in the midst of World War I. Display- 
ing the same spirit of patriotism that has 
always been noticeable in his every act 
in public life, he entered the service with 
the 2d Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, as a first lieutenant, 15th Field 
Artillery. He served with such vigor, 
courage, and heroism that he was award- 
ed the Silver Star Medal and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. j 

There is much that could be said, if 
time permitted, that would refiect the 
high regard in which our colleague is 
held by those who know him. Suffice it 
to say he is held in the highest esteem 
as a man of character, honesty of pur- 
pose, able, and conscientious. The 
service he has rendered in this House 
is a guaranty of the high quality of serv- 
ice he would render in the Senate of 
the United States and in the perform- 
ance of every public duty. Bos, a host 
of friends wish you health, happiness, 
and success. 


Yambassadors, Representing Louisiana’s 
Famed Sweetpotato Industry, Visit 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Speaker, more than 
100 Yambassadors from Louisiana have 
been in Washington this week spread- 
ing the fame of Louisiana yams, an in- 
dustry now supplying one-third of the 
American sweetpotato market. 

A similar good-will tour, sponsored by 
the Louisiana Yambilee Association, is 
conducted each year to one of the Na- 
tion's principal cities, creating much val- 
uable publicity for the golden yams and 
for the Yambilee, an annual festival 
staged at Opelousas, La. This year’s 
event is scheduled for October 3 and 4, 

Members of the enthusiastic group 
arrived here last Sunday for a busy 
round of activities which opened with 
a reception Sunday evening at the Wash- 
ington Hotel honoring the Louisi- 
ana delegation in Congress and attended 
by many of Washington's Louisianians. 
Entertainment was provided by six at- 
tractive young women Yamettes who 
sang several numbers under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Alphonse Clary of Ope- 
lousas. 

Monday was spent in Philadelphia 
where a reception was staged for Louisi- 
ana yam wholesalers of that city, and 
the visitors returned for a tour of Wash- 
ington Tuesday and attendance at the 
Senators-Detroit baseball game that 
night. Wednesday's program included 


— 
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breakfast with Louisiana yam whole - 
salers, tour of a local produce market, 
and a visit to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Experiment Station 
at Beltsville, Md. 

The Yambassadors will leave Thurs- 
day for the return trip to Louisiana 
aboard six pullman cars. 

District Judge Lessley P. Gardiner, of 
Opelousas is chairman of this year’s tour 
and working with him in the arrange- 
ments were J. J. Arceneaux, director of 
the Louisiana Sweetpotato Commis- 
sion; W. A. Welch, Opelousas adver- 
tising executive; and Billy M. Smith, 
manager of the Opelousas Association 
of Commerce and secretary-manager of 
the Yambilee. Wayne Gilmore, Opelou- 
sas businessman and civic leader, will 
serve as festival chairman for the 1958 
Louisiana, Yambilee celebration. 

The list of Yambassadors on the 
‘Washington trip, princinally from points 
in Louisiana in my congressional dis- 
trict and that of Representative T. A. 
THompson, together with some partici- 
pants from outside the State, follows: 

Arnaudville, La.: Mrs. J. B. LeBlanc, Al- 
len Mistrot, Mrs. Joe Moran, Miss Drucella 
Tauzin, Miss Palymire Taylor, and David 
Zerangue. 

Baton Rouge, La.: Mrs, W. E. Anderson, 
and Dr. Julian C. Miller. 

Breaux Bridge, La.: Mrs. John Calais. 

Carencro, La.: Herman Clause. 

Cecelia, La.: Mrs. James Angelle, Mrs. Al- 
ton Huval, and Mrs. Louls Huval. 

Church Point, La.: Mrs. Bea D. Barousse, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Bellard, David Colli- 
gan, and Freeman Moreau. 

Eunice, La.: Miss Becky Brown, Miss Betty 
Jo Bush, Mr. and Mrs, C. J. Derbes, Mr. and 
Mrs, Cedric Fruge, Frederic and Mona Rae, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theoval Fruge, Mrs. Mark R. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Ena A. Lafleur, Mrs. R. E. 
Landreneau, Mrs. Mathias Miller, and Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Mornhinveg. 

Hammond, La.: Miss Gurley McGehee. 

Lafayette, La.: Mr. and Mrs. Claude Arce- 
neaux, and Mrs, George J. Huval, 

Lawtell, La.: T. P. Bertrand, and Mrs. 
Edgar Prudhomme. 

Marksville, La.: Stephen Guilbeau. 

Melville, La.: A. J. Corte, James Savage, 
and Leon Wall. 

Oak Grove, La.: Mr. and Mrs, Leonard 
Harper. 

Opelousas, La.: Charles M. Andrepont, Mr. 
and Mrs, J. J. Arceneaux, Jimmie Belleau, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carroll J. Bertinot, Mrs. Gus 
Bertrand, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Bertrand, Mr. 
and Mrs, Martin Bertrand, J. A. Bourdier, 
Mr, and Mrs, W. G. Bourdier, Sr., Mr, and 
Mrs. Charles G. Boudreaux, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. T. Bramlette, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Olan A. 
Broussard, Mr. and Mrs. Evrard Brown, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alphonse Clary, Miss Juba De- 
wauche, Mrs. Inez Clary, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Dunbar, Jr, Mrs. Hii Dupre, Miss Ira Del 
Durio, Evan Fontenot, Mr. and Mrs. Octave 
Fontenot, Mrs. Felix Hidalgo, Jr., Judge and 
Mrs. Lessley P. Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs, Alex 
Guillory, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon LaCour, Mrs. 
Joe Lagrange, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Lowrey, Jr. 
Miss Elia Moreau; Mrs. Myrtle McNeeley, 
M. J. Pulford, Dr. S. J. Rozas, Vincent Savoy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Billy M. Smith, Mrs. Alice Syl- 
vester, Earl Veillon, Mrs. Fred Vidrine, Mr, 
and Mrs. Johnnie Wilson, and Walter J. 
Wilson, 

Yamettes: Becky Boudreau, Patsy David, 
Sydney Franchebois, Annette Hargroder, 
Blenda Ledoux, and Sylvia Smith. 

Sunset, La.: Mrs. Estelle B. Boudreau, Miss 
Judy deValcourt, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver de- 
Valcourt, Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Domengeaux, Mr, 
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and Mrs. Salvador May, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Glenn Rives. 

Ville Platte, La.: Judge J. Cleveland Fruge, 
J. Pierre Fruge, Miss Waldene Manuel, Clem 
Morein, and Miss Nelwyn Boileau, 

Washington, La.: Mrs. Ben Lafleur, Miss 
Pearl Lafleur, Mrs. Louis Pitre, and Elie 
Stelly. 

Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Butts. 

Port Arthur, Tex.: Mrs, Marie Boring. 


Retired—But Available 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ond, I include the following editorial from 
the Pittston (Pa.) Sunday Dispatch of 
August 17, 1958: 

RETMED—BUT AVAILABLE 

Last week it was announced officially 
through channels that Richard B. Shideler, 
Pittston manager of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co., was retiring effective October 1, 
after 32 years of seryice. 

Usually such things are normal. 


One 


reads of it, and figures a routine ending of 


a career of service with a large, impersonal 
institution and “good luck to him.” 

The important part of the announcement 
in our estimation was not that Dick Shideler 
was retiring from Pennsylvania Power & 
Electric Co.; not that he had become a key 
figure in various organizations; nor that he 
had done a terriffic job as manager for the 
old Scranton Electric as well as the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co. in the Pittston 
district. 

The important paragraph and the one that 
stuck with us was the statement: “Mr. Shide- 
ler will continue to reside in the Pittston 
area.” 

We can get along without Dick Shideler 
as head of the local office of the electric 
company, but had he removed himself as 
an active citizen interested in the industrial 
and general welfare of the region, it would 
be a blow hard to take: 

For Dick Shideler has done wonders on 
the local industrial scene. It would be difi- 
cult to pinpoint his efforts and accomplish- 
ments in the short space allotted here, but 
suffice to say that if there was something 
doing on the inducement of new Industry to 
the area, Dick Shideler was doing it, or 
playing a vigorous and active part in helping 
someone else do it. 

In fact, in retirement with more time on 
his hands, we feel that Dick will be able to 
do more and more for the community in- 
dustrialwise, and he is the man with the 
ability, know-how and personal diplomacy to 
tackle the ticklish and at timeg arduous task 
of luring new industries to the Pittston 
region. 

We wish Dick Shideler well in his retire- 
ment from formal employment. He has 
earned whatever may come his way in the 
line of good things in life and his firm is 
certainly better for the years of service he 
has given. 

In our own way of keeping a finger on 
the pulse of our region, we know Dick Shide- 
ler, originally from Indiana, has added much 
to local existence and has been in the fore- 
front of community activity. We are happy 
he has decided to continue making his home 
here, because, sure as shootin’, as long as he 
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lives here, Dick Shideler will be in there 
pitching for new industries and new develop- 
ments for the region he has adopted as his 
home. 


The Doors of the Federal Treasury 
Are Open 


BATENSION Be REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a column from the Bos- 
ton Sunday Herald of August 17, 1958, 
by Mr. George Minot, one of the keen- 
est and wisest political commentators 
of Massachusetts. It appears under the 
headline “Days of Boom, Bust Are Back,” 
and is as follows: 

Days or Boom, Bust ARE Back 
(By George Minot) 

The summer’s most frightening thought 
is not what is going to happen in far off 
Lebanon or Iraq, but that the United States 
economy has been caught in the hands of 
politicians and that the worst is yet te 
come. It should be enough to sober the 
most cynical to realize that the Representa- 
tives and Senators who will be elected in 
November will be more dedicated to the aims 
of the Socialist state than those they replace. 

The most noticeable thing in Washington 
today is the rush to spend. The urge to 
make sure the inflationary ball gets rolling 
again is everywhere. On the very day that 
the Budget Director testified before a con- 

onal committee that our present $80 
billion budget will create & deficit of $14 
billion in the current year other congres- 
sional committees were approving vast new 
expenditures, many òf which were entirely 
unnecessary. 

The funniest thing about the whole busi- 
hess is that nobody seems to care. Even the 
President managed hardly more than a “tut 
tut“ at his press conference the other day, 
and in your lifetime you are not likely to 
see as dedicated and honest a man in the 
White House as Mr. Eisenhower. The pun- 
dits and professors who a few months ago 
were crying for the President to do some- 
thing, anything, to halt the plunge of the 
recession, now are hailing the n in the 
economy. 

Nobody points out what we Lave lost in 
the The zeal for cutting Govern- 
ment expenditures has disappeared, Con- 
gress has lost control of Federal spending 
in a pell mell binge, All sorts of schemes 
have been rushed through in recent weeks 
to benefit somebody—States, cities, towns, 
private industry, and whole segments of 
society. 

This is an election year, so the doors of 
the Federal Treasury are open. The result 
has been highway projects, housing devel- 
opments, unemployment insurance, reha- 
bilitation of depressed areas, and more aid 
voted for farmers, veterans and our friends 
and enemies overseas. The days of boom 
and bust are back again. Look at the fig- 
ures and see for yourself, 

BACK ON HIGH ROAD AGAIN 

Back in January the people who hold the 
reins predicted that the deficit in the year 
that just now has ended would be a mere 
$400 million. It turned out to be around 
10 times that much. In January they told 
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you that the budget for the year that began 
On July would show a surplus of half a bil- 
lon dollars. Now they're playing footsie 
With figures and some will tell you the Fed- 
eral deficits will be at least $12 billion 
indefinitely. 

Few seem disturbed as they make these 
Predictions. After all, the recession, they 
tell you. has run its course and we're back 
On the high road of bigger wages, bigger 
prices, employment for everybody and an- 
Other round of inflation. 

This big new era of spending is bound to 
be a shot in the arm to a lot of people. 
There will be more buying power for more. 
For some it will mean more business but for 
Others it will mean less. It also will mean 
the end of sound financing, and it cannot 
help but bring on a depression that will 
make the little recession out of which we 
Now are passing seem like an adventure of 
Alice in Wonderland. 

There isn't possible doubt about that. It 
Would happen in your own familly in exactly 
the same way. If you spend month after 
Month a lot more money than you take in, 
then as sure as doomsday, you are bound to 
o bankrupt. 

In Washington they will excuse this re- 
turn to frenzied finance by saying: “Well, 
that’s the way the people want it,” and let 
it go at that. There you have the year's 
Most ridiculous statement. The people 
don't want it and all you have to do is go 
out and ask them and you can prove it. 

Samuel Lubell, one of the great inter- 
Viewers of these times, did it a little while 
back. Over a period of weeks he found his 
interviews running 8 to 1 in favor of reduc- 
Ing prices. When people were asked whether 
it would help the economy if wages were 
ralsed the No“ replies ran 7 to 1. In 
neighborhoods of Detroit and Pittsburgh, 
both particularly hard hit then by unem- 
Ployment these replies ran as high as 10 
and 11 to 1. 

If you will take a little look for yourself, 
You will see how asinine this big Government 
Spending is. At first thought. you might 
Comfort yourself by remembering the cold 
war and realizing we have to make greatly 
increased expenditures for national defense 
all the time, That isn't the case at au. This 
type of spending is up very little. In some 
Categories it actually is down. Í 

Take just one instance of where Govern- 
Ment spending is out of hand, the farm pro- 
Bram. Spring rains, followed by lots of sun. 
has brought the biggest crops in history all 
over the West. The price of farm products 
are up. Hogs, cattle, and milk are bringing 
a fine return. 

SUBSIDIZE ECONOMIES ABROAD 


Yet in an effort to cope with the huge sur- 
Pluses that are built up by high-price sup- 
Ports, the Government is going to spend 66 
billion among a lot of huge farm operators 
at the expense of the little man growing crops 
and out of the pockets of taxpayers all over 
the country. 

The Agriculture Department is going to 
shell out more than twice as much as the 
State. Justice, Interior. Commerce, and Labor 
Departments combined, and $2 billion more 
than it did 2 years—and it was a national 
scandal then. 

Now we are out to appease the mining 
Interests in the West. Just the other day 
the Senate rushed through a $350 million 
Subsidy for them. The bill authorizes the 
Interior Department to issue bonds to bolster 
Prices fixed for copper, lead, zinc, and tung- 
Sten, This is just printing press money un- 
der another name and an inflationary scheme 
Which taxpayers will have to finance. 

There ts far too much of that kind of bust- 
hess going on. Too many persons now are 
clamoring that we must send more dollars 

dom one end of the world to the other to 
, Subsidize tottering and often crooked govern- 
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ments. This is based on the phony argu- 
ment that if we don't shell out, then the 
Reds will, and the poor country in question 
will go over to the other side. 

Things might be worse. You may have 
noticed former President Truman never 
misses a chance to stick the knife into the 
President. Of all persons, he has the nerve 
to sound off about the lack of ethics in the 
White House. The country indeed is fortu- 
nate he is yapping on the sidelines. Nobody 
knows what would be going on (or off) if 
he was back there pitching. 


A Laughingstock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS < 
0 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, I believe my colleagues would be 
interested in the following editorial from 
the August 9 edition of the Omaha 
World-Herald, and I therefore include it 
in the RECORD; 

A LAUGHINGSTOCK 


For all his love of comfort, the average 
American is a man of relatively simple tastes. 

The house in which he lives and the 
clothes he wears are not ornate. Even the 
car he drives in this year of grace is likely 
to be less gaudy than it used to be. Despite 
the picture painted by his enemies abroad, 
the average American. does not squander his 
substance on a false front. He's usually too 
busy trying to store up savings to pay for 
the youngsters’ education. Or maybe his 
goal is Just to keep even with the bills, 

But ashowoff? Definitely not. 

Contrast this with the impression his Goy- 
ernment is making abroad. 

In country after country the United States 
has the biggest Embassy and the biggest 
Embassy staff. In addition, it is likely to 
have a huge information library and costly 
Office for the disbursers of foreign ald. 

Correspondent David M. Nichol of the 
Chicago Dally News writes about the huge 
United States establishment in Bonn, Ger- 
many. The massive Embassy there is im- 
pressive all right, says he, but not in the way 
Americans would like it to be. It is the butt 
of foreigners’ jokes - not only of the Germans 
but of diplomats and newsmen of other 
nations. 

These people, says Mr, Nichol, contrast this 
Bonn monstrosity with the establishment 
the United States had in Berlin before the 
war. The United States Embassy then com- 
manded respect. It was compact, tough, 
highly intelligent, says he, and today’s Em- 
bassy is none of these. 

“The lesson seems to be,“ writes this 
correspondent, that size alone has ceased 
to be impressive, and certainly is no substi- 
tute for leadership. Consistency, vision, and 
effort are still highly regarded.” 

Not only abroad but at home the Govern- 
ment ts building huge, costly structures 
which are supposed to inspire awe in the 
eyes of the beholder. The new Alr Force 
Academy is a dazzling splendor which 
doubtless arouses envy at dowdy old West 
Point and Annapolis. The Congress is build- 
ing marble palaces in Washington in which 
to house the legislators who talk so humbly 
and frugally at election time. 

All this is being done in the name of the 
American citizen. It is supposed to be repre- 
sentative of him. But it is, of course, no 
such thing. 
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Instead, the Congressmen and bureaucrats 
who spend tax money are misrepresenting 
America and Americans at home and abroad, 

their country up to ridicule, making 
Uncle Sam a laughingstock. We wonder 
how long the plain ordinary Americans who 
pay the bills are going to put up with it. 


Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 
\ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


* OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of my rising today is to join 
with our beloved Sam Rax BUnN and with 
others of that distinguished company 
now advocating the east front extension 
of our Capitol Building. 

We all realize the vilification our 
Speaker has courageously endured in 
this regard. No honest, decent, fair- 
minded man or woman in America who 
has followed this controversy as it de- 
veloped can but hold the highest admi- 
ration for his stanchness in the face of 
this ill-advised but virulent criticism. 

In the course of this fight, precipi- 
tated by a small group of willful men, 
Sam RAYBURN has been maligned as an 
insensitive dictator, an historic barbar- 
ian, a crafty and scheming interloper, 
and by a thousand other epithets, 

Most of us here in the House have 
recognized how utterly baseless and un- 
fair were these charges, and some of us 
have taken pains to defend the exten- 
sion plan. I am afraid, however, that in 
the press of a hectic session all too many 
of us who have admired Sam Raysurn’s 
courageous stand have failed to make 
our own position as crystal clear as we 
would have otherwise liked. 

At this time I would like most em- 
phatically to associate myself with him 
in this fight. I want to make it clear 
beyond doubt that not only am I sup- 
porting the Rayburn position in this re- 
gard, but with the permission of the 
House I would like to carry the attack to 
the enemy just a bit. 

Who are these self-styled experts who 
would insist that the power of the 
United States Congress does not extend 
to altering certain aspects of a public 
building? Who do these people think 
built the Capitol in the first place if not 
the Congress? Seven or eight times the 
Congress has added to or basically al- 
tered their meeting place on Capitol Hill. 
Why, if these additions and alterations 
had not been made our present build- 
ing would be little more than a square, 
framehouse used as an overcrowded 
legislative workshop. 

What sort of logic are those persons 
using who say let there be no change? 
Almost every act of forward progress is 
met with howls from some very vocal 
group. Who can forget the protests 
when the United States bought Alaska 
from Russia? Who can forget the 
sneers that met the Louisiana Purchase? 
Who can forget the furor raised over the 
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digging of the Panama Canal? And is it 
not true that many people were skeptical 
over a certain document known as the 
Constitution of the United States, when 
first it came into being? I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, those who are howling the 
loudest at proposals to extend the east 
front of the Capitol would have been 
among the very first to oppose the Loui- 
siana Purchase, the purchase of Alaska, 
the digging of the Panama Canal, the 
ratification of the Constitution. For it 
seems that some people are born to he 
“againers.” 

Speaker Rayeurn has been accused of 
not being an architect, and I am afraid 
we will have to concede that point, just 
as we will have to concede that not one 
of these self-styled patriots and saviors 
of sanctified shrines is a venerable and 
respected legislator with a half-century 
of service. 

I would like to pose the not too start- 
ling thought at this juncture that not 
many of these same armchair critics are 
much shakes as architects themselves. 
Administrators perhaps, propagandists 
surely, and conceivably even fair drafts- 
men, but great architects, definitely not. 

Who among these men who would 
poke fun at Sam RAYBURN for not being 
an architect can present an accomplish- 
ment comparable to John Russell Pope's 
magnificent National Gallery of Art, or 
his National Archives Building, or his 
enduring Jefferson Memorial? John 
Pope wholeheartedly endorsed the east 
front extension. Do the calamity howl- 
ers insist John Pope is loutish and un- 
qualified? 

Who among these critics can equal the 
incomparable work of Henry Bacon, de- 
signer of the Lincoln Memorial? Bacon 
endorsed the east front extension, but 
then perhaps he, to, is amateurish, 

Would the Washington Post or the 
DAR consider the great firm of Carrere 
& Hastings, designers of the Senate and 
House Office Buildings as well as the Su- 
preme Court’s beautiful structure, to be 
swinish or historically barbaric? This 
firm endorsed the east front extension. 


One could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, 
but it is not necessary. I simply want 
to emphasize that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Congress, the elected rep- 
resentatives of 170 million Americans, 
remain solidly in favor of this extension. 

I have not personally received a great 
deal of mail on this subject, either pro 
or con. My people live in west ‘Texas 
and they are thoughtful enough to real- 
ize they can hardly pass judgment on 
whether or not repairs should be made 
to a public building some 2,000 miles 
away from them, and which many of 
them have never seen. Recently I had 
in my office a delegation of mature, 
postgraduate college students from my 
district and one of them mentioned the 
issue of extending the east front of the 
Capitol. I took them from my office 
to the Capitol Building and, after hav- 
ing obvious defects and hazards pointed 
out to them, the group was unanimous 
in its feeling that the east front exten- 
sion should be carried out. I think al- 
most any objective, sincere person who 
took the time to investigate the situation 
firsthand would agree with that ver- 
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dict. The man whose full job it is to 
maintain the Capitol Building in the 
best possible ‘condition, Mr. George 
Stewart, says it is mandatory the east- 
front extension be carried out. I think 
he is in a position to know what he is 
talking about. 

Many of us resent the bitter attacks 
upon Speaker RAYBURN. He has noth- 
ing personal to gain by the extension 
of the east front. He has said words to 
this effect many times: 

The people have been good to me. 
received everything I want. 


In return, he has given a half century 
of service to the Nation. His mark will 
be left upon this land so long as the 
Capitol Building stands; so long as the 
Nation exists, and I think we are the 
better for it. 

Had the criticism not been so cruel 
the entire embroglio would be laughable. 
In a paraphrase of Winston Churchill, 
we might say that “never have so few 
soreheads attempted to tamp such an 
enormous tempest into such a tiny 
teapot.” 

The House and Senate authorized this 
work with hardly a dissenting voice. 
The money has been voted. This being 
the case, I can only ask, Why the con- 
tinued. delay? If any criticism can 
justifiably be leveled at Sam RAYBURN 
it is because he has been too considerate 
of a blatantly vocal but inconsequential 
minority. The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people have worked their will in this 
regard. I urge that work begin with- 
out further verbiage or delay. 


I've 


Assistance to Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Friday, August 15, 1958: 

ASSISTANCE TO POLAND 


The announcement of the Catholic League 
for Religious Assistance to Poland that 
special prayers will be offered in Polish 
parishes of the Diocese of Scranton during 
Mercy Week, August 24-31, and that a col- 
lection will be taken up on August 31, brings 
home to this community the unhappy plight 
of clergy and laity in this enslaved land, 

August 31 is a day with special meaning 
to all persons in whose veins flows Polish 
blood, for on this day in Poland the Feast 
of Our Lady of Czestochowa is observed. In 
that country, where the Virgin Mary is re- 
garded as Queen, she is known by this desig- 
nation. 

Czestochowa has been figuring prominent- 
ly in the news during the past week because 
of the Communist raid on the monastery 
of Jasna Gora, Poland's national shrine, 
located at Czestochowa, 

The League of Religious Assistance to 
Poland was organized in 1943, with national 
headquarters in Chicago, In addition to 
large amounts of cash, religious articles 
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worth millions have been sent to Poland in 
the past decade and distributed to parishes 
to help restore the churches, many of which 
were destroyed during the war and others 
confiscated. 

The funds also have been used to main- 
tain seminaries in Paris and Rome for the 
education of Polish priests because of the 
Umitations imposed by the Red regime in 
Poland itself. A portion of the collection is 
set aside for Polish refugee priests and 
churches. 

This year, there will be added Incentive to 
participate in Mercy Week with prayers and 
alms because of the renewal of the Com- 
munist persecution. 

In the Diocese of Scranton, Msgr. W. A. 
Losieniecki, pastor of St. Mary's Church of 
the Maternity, city, is moderator, and Bruno 
Kowalski, Mocanaqua, is president of the 
league. 


Rabbi, Methodist Church—Interfaith 


Love in Action ’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
of August 18, 1958; 

RABBI, METHODIST CourcH—INTERFAITH LOVE 
In ACTION 
(By Roy Covington, Observer religion editor) 

Biowinc Rock. — There is, in this lofty 
summer resort, a love affair that embraces 
an ever widening circle with each passing 


year. 

It must be said this is not the usual love 
affair. It will never know the mark of a 
scandal, Embodied in it are only the good 
things that attach themselves to this over- 
worked phrase. 

Yet, it will never be consummated, This 
is because one party is a nationally promi- 
nent Jewish rabbi and the other is a small 
Methodist Church that flourishes only 3 
months during the summer, 

They meet but once a year but like the 
mountain laurel that blooms and is gone the 
memory suffices until the next time rolls 
around, 

This has been so for more than a decade. 
Now the day of their meeting is called 
Lazaron Day by those who attend the little 
chestnut-barked Blowing Rock Methodist 
Church. 

Sunday, then, was Lazaron Day. 

Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron of New York and 
Blowing Rock first preached in the church 
11 years ago. He offered to do so during the 
iliness of Dr. H. E. Spence, Duke Divinity 
School professor emeritus, who serves the 
church as supply pastor during the summer 
season, 

Each year since Dr. Lazaron has been in- 
vited back to preach. In recent years he has 
been accompanied by his son, Harold Laza- 
ron who sings a traditional Hebrew solo, and 
by Samuel Thaviu, concert master of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony who offers a special 
violin number during the service. 

And each year when he comes the little 
church which seats only 150 bulges at its 
seams. Sunday was no exception. 

Folding chairs were placed in the alsle but 
some were turned away. Flashing his cus- 
tomary wit, Dr. Spence told the ushers: 
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“If more come than you can take care of, 
give them rain checks. We'll have more than 
enough space next Sunday,” 

The response to Dr. Lazaron's visit, said 
Dr. Spence is an indication of “the recogni- 
tion this church pays goodness and greatness 
wherever it is found.” 

Those who know Dr. Lazaron do not con- 
sider his interfaith venture unusual. Schol- 
ar, teacher, artist, and author, he has long 
been associated with interfaith cooperation. 

Smallish, with a twinking eye and flash- 
ing smile, he served the Baltimore Hebrew 
Congregation for more than 80 years. He is 
the author of On Common Ground, a sig- 
nificant work that stresses the possibility 
and desirability of cooperation among Cath- 
Olics, Protestants and Jews in meeting world- 
wide threats to religious welfare. 

He was one of the four chaplains who par- 
ticipated in ceremonies surrounding the 
burial of World War I's unknown soldier. 

He went with a noted Protestant and an 
equally well-known Catholic on a mission 
to the Middle East several years ago, seeking 
some solution to the problems which plague 
that area, 

“I need not tell you what we feel this 
Morning,” he began Sunday. “We all look 
forward to this visit each year.” 

Then he launched into his sermon on the 
revelations of God, revelations that come 
to those who seek—through the wonders of 
nature and the dialectic of logic alike. 

x: human must be known to be 
loved,” said the rabbi, “but things divine 
must be layed to be known.” 

When one stands “outside,” he said, the 
vision is unclear, blurred. But when you 
Come within the sanctuary the glory of all 
that is God's bursts upon us.“ 

When tt was over the Jew and the Christian 

outside the weathered chapel that has 
Stood for more than half a century and 
talked and laughed about a love affair that 
goes on and on. 


The Little Things 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the following 
editorial from the Omaha World-Herald 
for August 5: 

Tue LITTLE THIN 

“This is a spending Congress and a spend- 
ing administration,” says this newspaper's 
Washington Bureau chief, Mr. Jarrell. 

We hope our readers have been following 
His three-part series of articles which ends 
in today's editions. In that brief space Mr. 
Jarrell has barely been able to outline the 
stupendous dimensions of today's spending. 

The figures are so huge that the average 
American can scarcely relate them to his 
Own experience. 

Perhaps, then, a look at some of the minor 
Spending achievements of the Congress, those 
anne on its own behalf, will provide a more 
amiliar perspective. 

This year Congress voted itself travel ex- 
penses for 3 trips home every year instead of 

The Members boosted thelr long-distance 
Phone allowance about 50 percent, They 
Ho ht new automobiles for the Senate and 

use brass, 
x Where the statesmen really got going, how- 
ver, was in providing luxurious buildings 
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and furnishings for themselves. Some 125 
millions at least are being spent on the new 
air-conditioned office buildings for Senators 
and Representatives. These palatial quar- 
ters will have swimming pools and hidden 
sunroofs, with as many as three restrooms 
in the individual Senator’s suites. Under- 
ground, specially built electric trains will 
speed the legislators between buildings. The 
committee rooms will be trimmed in marble 
and will have built-in television bays. 

Besides this, Congress is spending $110 mil- 
lion to extend the east front of the Capitol 
(a pure boondoggle pushed through by 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN), to take over å hotel 
as temporary congressional office quarters 
and to build auto-parking spaces at $10,000 
each. 

The total outlay of more than a quarter 
billion dollars once more gets the figures out 
of a range that most people can comprehend. 
But anybody can understand the implica- 
tions of 3 vacation trips a year at public 
expense when 1 trip used to suffice. Any- 
body can judge for himself whether marbled 
surroundings, built-in television and sena- 
torial bathrooms In triplicate are essential to 
the public business. 

The ayerage man, struggling to pay for his 
single vacation trip out of what Uncle Sam 
leaves him after taxes, may do some won- 
dering about these supposedly dedicated 
public servants who see fit to surround them- 
selves with luxury. How, in such an atmos- 
phere, can they put themselves in tune with 
the thinking of the folks back home? 

The fact 18, of course, that Congressmen— 
with a few notable exceptions—are not 
bothering about economy. The lid is off 
spending. The Congressmen are “getting 
theirs.” And the taxpayer is “getting his“ 
also, What he gets is the bill, 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, 1958, the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1958 passed the 
Congress by an overwhelming majority 
and now goes to the White House for the 
President’s signature. 

The immediate effect of these amend- 
ments will be felt in the monthly benefit 
checks of approximately 12 million 
Americans who are presently on the rolls 
of the social security system. 

The more important changes made by 
Congress which will be highlighted in 
the benefit payments of the near future 
are: First, raise of the minimum to $33 
and the maximum to $118 monthly for 
retired workers; second, raise the maxi- 
mum to $254 monthly for family groups; 
third, raise the eligible earning wage of 
the retiree to $100 monthly; fourth, ease 
the eligibility requirements for disability 
benefits resulting from gradual disabili- 
ties; fifth, ease the eligibility require- 
ments for qualification as a family de- 
pendent; sixth, increase in the appro- 
priations by $5 million for each of the 
following: First, the maternal child 
health programs; second, the crippled 
children’s services; and, third, the child 
welfare services. 
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To support these increases the social- 
security withholding tax was raised by 
one-fourth of 1 percent for employees 
and employers; by three-eighths of 1 

. percent for self-employed persons. 

Another consideration of the Congress 
in passing these amendments is the fact 
that this additional money will find its 
way into the channels of trade with local 
merchants, thereby helping the local 
economy. 


Threats to Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the annual memorial service August 
17, 1958, of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States on the occasion of 
the 59th annual encampment of the VFW 
held in New York City, His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, of New York, 
delivered a memorable address to an 
audience of over 5,000 people. 

Acclaimed as an oratorical masterpiece 
and one of the finest memorial addresses 
ever delivered, under leave to extend my 
remarks I wish to insert in the RECORD . 
at this point Cardinal Spellman’s 
thought-provoking address: 

THREATS TO FREEDOM 


(Address of His Eminence Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, at the memorial service on the 
occasion-of the 59th annual convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, New York City, August 17, 1958) 
Today, at this memorial service, we recall 

with deep affection and reverent gratitude 
our fellow Americans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, who laid down their lives in the de- 
fense of country, in the cause of freedom. 
We bring vividly to mind those who are never 
far from our hearts, the sons and brothers, 
the comrades and friends, who sacrificed 
themselves in the service of a great and free 
America, It would be gratifying if we could 
content ourselves to dwell only on the noble 
deeds of the past, on the dedicated defenders 
America has had from her beginnings up to 
our own days. It would be gratifying but it 
would be unrealistic. Every day, every news 
report heightens the inescapable realization 
that the freedom they died to save is now 
under the most serious assault. Simple jus- 
tice to their memory makes it imperative 
that we consider the present threats to free- 
dom with the prayerful hope that we now, 
in our day, may meet these dangers as cour- 
ageously and effectively as they did in the 
past, 

In August 1958, it is no longer necessary to 
argue the fact that communism offers a 
threat to our American way of life, a threat 
probably unequaled in our history. In 
August 1958, it should no longer be necessary 
to stress the fact that we have been too long 
heediess of the gravity of that Communist 
threat, that we have relied—rather blindly, 
as the facts now prove—on our history of 
technological and scientific supremacy. To- 
day we have come to know, from Communist 
sputniks and intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sles, that we are no longer in a position of 
unquestioned military leadership. We realize 
now, or at least, we certainly ought to realize, 
that to maintain ourselves in the face of 
Communist military might we must achieve 
substantial advances both in scientific re- 
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rearch and application. This Communist 
lust for power constitutes the most obvious 
threat to our freedom. It is a threat to free- 
dom in terms of war, a threat to be met by 
arms and military might, a threat that is 
horribly imminent. Yet, while this menace 
to our way of life from Communist expansion 
through aggression is so pressing and so ob- 
vious, it is not the only menace to our 
freedom. Accompanying this threat of arms 
from without there are other perils con- 
nected with our own understanding of free- 
dom, our interest in freedom, our zeal for 
freedom. These are the threats from within 
that cannot be met by military strength but 
must be met by moral strength, by our own 
vigilant and unflagging dedication to the 
cause of freedom. 

Is it too late to reappraise our own under- 
standing of freedom, to seek in concrete and 
specific terms what freedom means? Is there 
not more than a little validity to the ob- 
servation that we sometimes use freedom as 
a cloak and a banner without troubling our- 
selves over its correct understanding, its 

Implications, its responsibilities? How often 
freedom is pictured simply as immunity from 
any restraint whatsoever, as freedom without 
law, freedom without conscience. Is this 
the freedom for which the brave veterans of 
the past fought and died, or is it rather a 
caricature of freedom, freedom misrepresent- 
ed, freedom misunderstood, freedom not 
really thought about at all? Do we not de- 
lude ourselves if we think that the only 
threat to our freedom is from outside, from 
Communist expansion, and trust that our 
house is entirely in order? Is it not true that 
freedom misunderstood becomes freedom 
abused and eventually freedom lost? 

Freedom is misunderstood and abused 
when, under the misleading title of “liberal- 
ism," it is made to justify crimes up to and 
including treason. Freedom is misunder- 
stood and abused when legitimate authority 
is scorned and flagrant abuses of public order, 
public morality, public decency, and public 
responsibility go unchallenged and unpun- 
ished. Freedom is misunderstood and abused 
when unwavering adherence to principle, by 
an individual or a society, becomes, through 
some strange reasoning, the foe of personal 
liberty. Freedom is misunderstood and 
abused when, through publications of all 
kinds, the spiritual fiber of even the young- 
est of our citizens is eaten away, always in 
the name of freedom. Freedom is misunder- 
stood and abused when it is conceived exclu- 
sively in material rather than spiritual terms, 
when its only goal becomes the achievement 
and maintenance of a higher material stand- 
ard of living. 

The refusal to think about freedom is all 
too often accompanied by a refusal to work 
for freedom. We are presented here with a 
curious, paradoxical situation. We are won- 
derfully proud and intensely jealous of our 
freedoms and, at the same time, in the prac- 
tical, day-to-day matters of their protection 
and insurance, we exhibit at times a dis- 
heartening apathy. How widespread is the 
notion that the protection of our freedom 
is the exclusive business of government, and 
that when government, big government, is 
at work, the individual may feel secure and 
free of responsibility. This in spite of the 
principle ingrained in us from childhood that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 

The scrutiny of our own attitudes toward 
our priceless heritage of freedom can be a 
discouraging experience. It can also be, in 
fact,, today, it must be, a healthful, revitaliz- 
ing experience. We cannot long maintain 
ourselyes against the dangers from without 
unless we stamp out the dangers from with- 
in. Apathy, neglect and the abuse of free- 
dom will inevitably render us weak. Re- 
awakening, reevaluation, and rededication 
are as important to the protection of free- 
dom as any military weapon. 

It is not pleasant to be compelled to say 
that, in far too many instances, Communists 
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have been more definite in their objectives, 
more practical and efficient in the pursult of 
their goals than we have been in the cause 
of freedom, They have taken a bad idea, 
greed for power, and a bad principle, 
power through enslavement, and, in the span 
of 40 years, have steadily spread their em- 
pire over the earth's surface. They have 
been constantly alert, energetic, dedicated; 
they have pursued and implemented their 
false Ideals with diabolical thoroughness. 
We, with the good principle of individual 
human dignity and the good idea of personal 
freedom, must learn to match and exceed 
their zeal. 

It is of the greatest importance that the 
threat of armed Communist aggression, the 
threat from without, be met by prepared- 
ness in arms, foresight in foreign policy, in- 
sistent emphasis on all phases of scientifie 
research. It is of equal importance that the 
menace to freedom from its misunderstand- 
ing and abuse, the threat from within, be 
met by clarity of vision and insistence on 
principle. We must rid ourselves finally and 
totally of the notion that has been intro- 
duced so insidiously into our thinking, that 
victory and strength are somehow suspect, 


that compromise and complacency and in- 


decision are somehow characteristic of a free 
people. 

At heart, our traditional American concept 
of freedom is rooted in the dignity of every 
individual human being and in the eventual 
supremacy of spiritual over material, values. 
Our freedom in any other terms becomes a 
shallow, meaningless thing. We have 
pledged ourselves from the beginning of our 
history to the pursuit of freedom under God. 
And, any notion of freedom that is not 
freedom under God is shallow and meaning- 
less and in the final analysis, evil and suici- 
dal. In the historic documents of freedom 
there is envisioned always the freedom that 
belongs to men as creatures and children of 
God. The liberty we set ourselves to save is 
the liberty of the sons of God, the liberty of 
a man to live and [fulfill his destiny as God's 
free child. 

It has been demonstrated many times that 
religion and morality give depth to patriot- 
ism. It must be demonstrated now that re- 
ligion and morality give strength to freedom, 
that the spiritual and moral stamina of a 
people make it more secure both within and 
without, 

We memorialize today the veterans of the 
past and their defense of America’s freedom. 
They did not fight and die for a will-o’-the- 
wisp but for a well-defined ideal. Loyalty 
to their memory must quicken our spirits to 
meet the threats to America’s freedom to- 
day. We cannot in conscience at this hour 
of our Nation’s need merely pay lipservice, 
We must give a service of the mind, the heart, 
the entire person. We must serve America's 
freedom day by day, hour by hour, in- 
dustriously and vigilantly. 

You, our Veterans of Foreign Wars, must 
continue to lead in the cause of freedom, 
Your powerful organization, which has 
served America so often and.so well in the 
past, must continue to alert us all to the 
ever-increasing threat of Communist expan- 
sion. We recognize that it is no longer fash- 
ionable here at home to be an avowed Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathizer. But 
communism, even out of sight, continues to 
be a conspiracy, It must be overcome, not 
ignored. It must be wiped out, not merely 
driven underground, Without ever relaxing 
this battle on the home front, you as leaders 
must warn our people of even the beginnings 
of Communist inroads anywhere in the world. 
We must not again be surprised and defen- 
sive and forced to act along lines chosen by 
the Communists. It is ours to win the peo- 
ple of the world to freedom. Our enemies 
work unceasingly for world enslavement. It 
is ours, as dedicated Americans, to work with 
greater fervor for liberty. It is ours to over- 
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come apathy, to dispel misunderstanding, to 
heighten zeal. 

Thousands of your members for whom we 
pray today served America’s freedom to the 
point of dying for it. We must serve free- 
dom by living for it, in a spirit of total dedica- 
tion. Only thus can we feel that we are 
doing fit honor to their memory, that we 
are—in the words of the Constitution of these 
our United States—securing the “blessings of 
liberty to,ourselves and our posterity.” 

In closing may I read to you a poem I 
wrote after I had spent 4 hours visiting one 
of our hallowed overseas cemeteries in 
Okinawa in 1945. It is entitled “Our Sleep- 
ing Soldiers”: 


OUR SLEEPING SOLDIERS 


A moving scene of smiling, eager faces, 

And friendly hands reached out to grasp my 
own, 

The kneeling throngs in silent adoration 

In pledge of faith, and hope in love divine— 

This is my shepherd's life, my visitation 

Of far-flung pastures in a world at war. 

And now with peace at dawning in these 
islands, 

Where servitude and war have left their 


scars, 

I think about the future's peace-crowned 
promise 

And share with tired soldiers rest and hope. 

Yet mid the happiness of war's cessation, 

There lives within my soul where'er I go 

The message and the memory of the fallen, 

Our sleeping soldiers—hallowed by their 
slee 

The multitude of men who at life’s thresh- 
old 

Met death with courage, firm and unafraid. 

Upon their faces fell too soon the shadows, 

Too soon came nightfall and an alien grave. 


They were the mighty host whose westward 
Passage 

Would never know the gladness of return, 

Who only from the ramparts of God’s heayen 

Would see again the shrines their hearts held 
dear 

The sleepy main street of New England vil- 
lage, 

The busy joyousness of old New York, 

The gold-washed cuts of Colorado’s canyons, 

The breeze-waltzed grain of fertile Western 
farms, 

The mystic romance of the old South's rivers, 

Her cottonwoods blanched cleanly by the 
moon, 

The brisk clear breathings of a Northwest 
morning, F 

And California’s sun and sea-bathed shores. 

These were the mystic fabric of their dream- 


ings, 

And these the scenes blurred rudely by the 
pain 

Of men who fell asleep that we might waken, 

That other men might live and work in 
peace. 

Their ears, I pray, now hear a sweeter music; 

Their hearts, I trust, now know a happier 
home; 

Their minds have now a fuller understanding 

Than is man’s lot within this earthly world. 


They rest beneath the palms whose ceaseless 
swaying 

Is symbol of the spirit's guarding wing; 

And I presume, as priest and loving brother, 

Upon the trust of hearts inured to pain, 

To pray above the graves of sleeping soldiers, 

Whether in life they shared my faith or not, 

And gently whisper through thelr death- 
veiled slumber: 

“Soldier, I bring your mother’s fondest love; 

Here on your brow I place your father's 
blessing, 

And here the love of faithful wife and child; 

To you, a message from your cherished 
sweetheart, 

For hers is sacrifice akin to yours. 

Be yours the peace God grants the fallen 
soldier, 
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Whose courage gave to justice might and 
right, 

That righteousness, through might of truth 
prevailing, 

Again among the sons of men should dwell.” 


Their lives they placed upon man's noblest 
altar, 

Entabernacied for the peace of man, 

For Christian faith transmutes in man all 
suffering 

Into eternal joys and life's rewards. 

And thus I feel that, unto not only the 
living, but 

Also to cur dead my pilgrimage is made, 

And in the oneness of a common sorrow, 

Born of the Single Fatherhood of God, 

I leave in thought the message of each dear 
one 

Upon the altars of our templed dead. 

And they, in turn, to us, I feel, are speaking 

With eloquence which we, the living, hear. 

They ask not to have back what they have 
given: 

They seek not praise, nor prize, nor earth's 
acclaim. 

They only ask that we who follow after 

May profit by the anguish they have borne. 

They ask for men the just peace that they 
fought for, 

The better world that they have died to 
build, 

—Francis Cardinal Spellman. 
OKINAWA; BEPTEMBER 1945. 


The American Merchant Marine 


in War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the preceding months of this year I 
have inserted in the Recorp stories of 

e ships and men of the American 
Merchant marine that have served their 
Country gallantly and well in times of 
Need. The record speaks for itself. 
The operating companies, in partner- 
Ship with the Government, so to speak, 
Contributed mightily in World War II 
and the Korean war. The part they 
have played in carrying out our na- 
tional maritime policy pursuant to the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 caused 
Savings of untold time, money and lives 
in the conduct of those conflicts. 

In keeping with the needs of the times, 
Moore-McCormack Lines is now engaged 

a large replacement program to keep 
its fleet modern to serve our good neigh- 
bors in South America and be ready 

answer again the call of our coun- 

in time of war. 

T ask leave to insert in the RECORD 
the following article telling of the out- 
Standing performance of the ships of 
Moore-McCormack Lines during World 
War U and the Korean conflict: 

Stra or ree Moore-McCormack LINES 
During Wonto Wan II AND THE KOREAN 
Conruicr 
During World War IT, and again durin 

the Korean confict, the man ANA ships of 

the Moore-McCormack Lines played a lead- 

role in demonstrating the statesman- 
ip of those who framed and supported the 
®gislation that has been responsible for pro- 


iding our country with a modern merchant 
E. 


\ Nazi and Pascist aggression. 
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When the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor, Moore-McCormack had already provided 
10 ships to strengthen the defense against 
Four 3-C type 
vessels, under construction and 80 percent 
completed for the line’s South American pas- 
Senger service, were requisitioned by the 
Navy early in 1941. They were converted 
into baby flattops and turned over to the 
British. The need by the British for addi- 
tional vessels was desperate because of ac- 
tivities of the German submarine wolfpacks. 
Originally named the Rio Hudson, Rio Par- 
ana, Rio de la Plata and Rio de Janeiro, the 
British renamed them, Avenger, Biter, 
Charger, and Dasher. 

Six Moore-McCormack ships had been 
turned over to the Navy for its own use. 
The Mormacpen and Mormacyork, renamed 
the Griffin and Pelias, became submarine 
tenders. The Donald-McKay, renamed the 
Polaris, became a storeship. The Mormac- 
hawk became the cargo carrier Arcturus. 
The Mormaciand and the Mormacmail be- 
came the baby fiattops Archer and Long 
Island. 

Between Pearl Harbor Day and V-J Day the 
the whole Moore-McCormack organization 
and all its resources of ships, skills and ex- 
perience were devoted to winning the war. 
Other ships were turned over to the Navy 
and converted into 8 cargo attack ships, 2 
submarine tenders, 2 escort aircraft car- 
riers, 1 destroyer tender, 1 general stores 
ship, 8 baby flattops, and 3 amphibious force 
flagships, 

Still other Moore-McCormack vessels served 
under the line’s own flag as cargo carriers 
and troop transports; among the latter the 
luxury liners Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina. 
Between our entry into the war and V—J-day, 
company-owned ships or ships operated by 
Moore-McCormack for the Government, car- 
ried a million troops to the areas of battle, 
and more than 34 million tons of cargo. 

In all, Moore-McCormack operated more 
than 150 ships during the war years. The 
company was chosen by the Government, 
because of its experlence over the previous 
12 years in dealing with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in connection with commercial ship- 
ments, to handle the tremendous job of 
transporting lend-lease material to the Soviet 
Union. The company directed the move- 
ment of more than 20 million tons of cargo 
in the operation. In this and other hazard- 
ous services, 11 ships were lost under enemy 
attack, Other ships survived when the odds 
against them seemed 1,000 to 1. 

One of these was the Mormacmoon. After 
landing her cargo at beleaguered Malta, the 
Mormacmoon was bound for Suez as a mem- 
ber of a convoy when the convoy was at- 
tacked the first day out by torpedo-carrying 
planes. An officer and three enlisted men in 
the naval escort were killed. Next day, just 
as the flags were being lowered for funeral 
services, five Junkers attacked again, drop- 
ping bombs. 

Three hours later, five more attacked. 
Then a single escorting Spitfire engaged a 
whole squadron of Junkers, bring down two 
and scaring the rest away. There was an- 
other attack the following day. On one of 
these occasions a Junker came close in over 
the Mormacmoon and unloaded its bombs. 
The bombs barely missed the ship, shaking it 
heavily from stem to stern, The Mormac- 
moon eventually reached Suez without dam- 
age to ship or personnel. 

The Uruguay was not so fortunate, al- 
though she was the victim of accident 
rather than direct enemy action. Carrying 
4,700 troops, she was rammed at midnight, 
during a heavy storm, by a tanker in the 
same convoy. A gaping hole was left in her 
hull, 70 feet wide and running from keel to 
A deck. Thirteen soldiers were killed in 
the crash; 50 injured soldiers were trapped 
in the wreckage. i 

In complete darkness and in constant 
danger of being washed overboard through 
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the hole, Capt. Albert P. Spaulding and 
Chief Mate Spencer Pardoe descended into 
the damaged area and succeeded in rescuing 
the injured and trapped men, When the 
ship returned to Newport News for repairs, 
both captain and mate were awarded the 
Merchant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal for their heroism. 

Earlier the Uruguay had carried the first 
contingent of United States troops to land 
in New Zealand, and with her ‘sister ships 
the Brazil and Argentina, had transported 
troops for the invasion of north Africa. In 
this operation the three former luxury liners 
moved in file into the invasion port of 
Oran, one after the other. 

The Mormactide, converted by the Navy 
into the troop transport Lyon, first saw ac- 
tion in the landing at Safi, French Morocco, 
on the west coast of Africa. In the inva- 
sion of Sicily, the Lyon landed 1,700 combat- 
equipped troops on the storm-swept beaches 
at Gela. Next came the fiercely opposed 
landing at Salerno, where all the Lyon's 
boat officers were recommended for the Sil- 
ver Star. This was followed by many haz- 
ardous voyages transporting invasion troops 
in both the Atlantic and Pacific theaters. 
The Lyon ended the war with five battle 
stars. 

The Mormacstar, taken over by the Navy, 
converted into a troop transport, and re- 
named the Elizabeth C. Stanton, was with 
the Lyon at the landings on the Gela beaches 
and at Salerno. Her next troop-landing op- 
eration was at St. Tropez, France, after the 
Normandy inyasion. Early in 1945, the Lizzte 
as her crew called her, arrived in the Pacific 
theater where she took part in the island- 
hopping campaign against the Japanese. She 
was at Okinawa on V-J Day. 

The cargo-attack ship Alchiba—the re- 
named Mormacdove became known 
throughout the Pacific theater as the ship 
that would not die. Stricken from Navy 
records as “Jost in action,” the Alchiba was 
saved by the heroic efforts of her officers and 
crew. For her outstanding service in deliv- 
ering war supplies through Japanese-con- 
trolled waters, she became the first ship in 
the South Pacific to receive a Presidential 
citation. 

The Alchiba was twice ripped open by 
torpedoes from a Japanese submarine while 
off Guadalcanal, between November 8 and 
December 7, 1942. The first torpedo left her 
exploding and afiame, but she was beached 
successfully, and for 9 days and nights the 
crew worked round the clock to put out the 
fire and salvage the cargo. 

When this job had been completed against 
what seemed hopeless odds, the ship was re- 
floated only to be hit by another torpedo, this 
time in the engineroom. The power was 
completely knocked out, but the undaunted 
crew were able to make temporary repairs _ 
and their battered ship limped back 6,000 
miles to a west coast port. Soon the Alchiba 
was again carrying war supplies to advance 
bases in the Pacific, 

The John Bascom was one of the non- 
owned ships operated by Moore-McCormack 
for the Government. While she was moored 
in the port of Bari, Italy, awaiting orders to 
unload her cargo, the port was heavily raid- 
ed by enemy planes. Many ships were left 
exploding and sinking. The John Bascom 
was strafed from stem to stern. Dead and 
injured crew members were strewn on her 
wrecked decks. 

An ammunition ship next to the John 
Bascom was a raging inferno. The John 
Bascom could not be moved. When orders 
to abandon ship were given, Second Mate 
William R. Rudolph improvised stretchers 
from shattered bulkheads and embarked the 
badly wounded in the only intact lifeboat 
from which they were landed on a jetty. 

Third Mate Allen Gilbert Collins served as 
& member of the gun crew until badly hurt 
by a bomb explosion. In spite of his wound, 
Collins helped Rudolph embark the wound- 
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ed men in the lifeboat, helped lower the 
boat, manned an oar and assisted in drag- 
ging three injured men from the flaming, 
oll-covered waters of the harbor. 

Both Rudolph and Collins were awarded 
the Merchant Marine Distinguished Sery- 
ice Medal for their heroism in this action. 
Collins“ medal had to be presented to his 
widow, for Collins died a few days after 
the action, from the injuries he had re- 
ceived. 

These are only a few of the stories of 
danger and heroism to be found in an ac- 
count of the contribution of the merchant 
marine to victory in World War II. The 
end of the war brought new responsibilities— 
the return of millions of troops to this coun- 
try, and delivery of vast quantities of sup- 
plies to stricken areas of the world. During 
1945 alone, ships operated by Moore-Mc- 
Cormack completed 500 voyages on these 
missions. 

The invasion of South Korea by the armies 
of the Communist government of North 
Korea caught this country and other free 
nations of the world by surprise. The 
United Nations called upon its members to 
aid in resisting this aggression. Again our 
merchant marine played a vital role in 
transporting troops, weapons, and supplies to 
the battle areas. 

In a 4-month period following outbreak 
of hostilities nearly 4 million tons of cargo, 
exclusive of petroleum products, were moved 
from the continental United States to the 
Pacific theater in support of the United 
Nations forces. More than 80 percent of 
this moved in privately owned American- 
Hag ships, In addition, 185,000 military 
personnel were carried to the areas of 
battle, 

Moore-McCormack's Meredith Victory pro- 
vided a dramatic chapter in the history of 
the Korean conflict. With normal accom- 
modations for only 12 passengers, the 7,637- 
ton freighter entered the port of Hungnam 
near the 40th parallel on the evening of 
December 22, 1950, when the United Nations 
armies were withdrawing under great pres- 
sure from the overwhelming Chinese Com- 
munist forces that had intervened in the 
conflict. Hungnam was being precariously 
held by a barrage that swept the surround- 
ing hills. 

The waterfront was crowded with thou- 
sands of Korean men, women and children 
frantically seeking escape from annihilation 
by the Communists. The Meredith Vic- 
tory's Capt. Leonard P. LaRue ordered taken 
on board more than 14,000 of these refugess, 
belleved to be the greatest number of peo- 
ple ever embarked on any vessel, even the 
Queen Mary. After a 3-day trip through 
dangerous coastal waters, the Meredith Vic- 
tory unloaded its human cargo in safety on 
Christmas Day at the southern port of 
Pusan. 

In recognition of the gallant action of the 
steamship Meredith Victory in saving the 
lives of over 14,000 Korean civilians, Syng- 
man Rhee, President of the Republic of 
Korea, awarded his country's “Order of Mill- 
tary Merit Ulchi With Gold Star“ to Captain 
LaRue for what the citation termed a hu- 
manitarian mission remembered by the peo- 
ple of Korea as an inspiring example of 
Christian faith in action, 


A Little Bit Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19,1958 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Omaha World- 
Herald of August 16: 

A LITTLE BIT Late 


The Federal Reserve Board sald Friday 
that inflation is its big concern now, and 
announced that its San Francisco bank 
would increase its discount rate from 154 
to 2 percent. In such cases the 11 other 
Federal Reserye banks usually follow suit, 
and interest rates rise generally. The even- 
tual result is to discourage borrowing and 
spending to some extent. 

Treasury Secretary Anderson said he would 
not rule out a tax increase as a means of 
reducing the large budget deficit and check- 
ing inflation. 

Washington, it seems, has just now be- 
come aware that the inflation which has 
been creeping along since World War II could 
burst into a gallop. But many Americans 
may wonder whether it isn't a little late to 
lock the barn door. 

Congress is nearing adjournment of a ses- 
sion which will approve a total budget of 
nearly $80 billion, in spite of clear warnings 
that up to $12 billion of that will have to be 
financed by borrowing. 

A tax increase, which Secretary Anderson 
told the Senate Finance Committee may be 
necessary, would siphon off some more of the 
people's spending money, but it would not 
curb the Government's excesses. 

The plain truth is that the ever-increas- 
ing,costs of the Government, the deficit 
budgets, and the general renunciation of 
nearly all principles of fiscal responsibility, 
are fanning the inflation flame. It won't 
be quenched until Congress applies some 
sanity to the administration of the Repub- 
lic’s affairs, It's a little late to get that 
done at this session, 


The American Merchant Marine in War 


and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, from the 
birth of our country, in war, as in peace, 
the American merchant marine has per- 
formed proudly and well. Its services 
have been a major factor in every inter- 
national emergency. If there need be 
justification for the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 and the part it played in 
reviving the slowly dying ocean trans- 
portation industry, it can be found in 
abundance in the proud record com- 
piled by American ships in World War 
II. The fleet of Matson Navigation Co., 
particularly its beautiful passenger lin- 
ers, played a large part in war days in 
the Pacific. I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp, the following graphic story of 
the heroic part played by “Matson Ships 
in Gray” in World War II: 


Matson "SHIPS IN GRAY” PLAYED HEROIC PART 
IN Wortp War II 


Matson Navigation Co. ships sailed to all 
parts of the world during World War II, 
carrying troops and military cargoes, 

When war broke out, Matson's famed pas- 
senger liners—the steamship Lurline, steam- 
ship Mariposa, steamsħip Monterey, and 
steamship Matsonia—were quickly covered 


with gray paint and their luxurious accom- 
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modations ripped out to provide space for 
thousands of troops. 

From the peaceful pineapple and sugar 
trade, Matson freighters were called in, hast- 
ily armed, and set to the task of supplying 
the country’s fighting men with food, am- 
munition, medical supplies, bombs, and bull- 
dozers. 

PASSENGER SHIPS 

Matson's passenger fleet had a wartime 
passenger list more than three-quarters of a 
million names long—and they traveled on 
war duty for a distance equal to 62 trips 
around the equator, 


Lurline 


The Lurline slipped into San Francisco Bay 
from Honolulu early in the morning of De- 
cember 10, and by daylight was cleared of 
passengers. Immediately, the unavoidable 
devastation of luxury was begun. The 
sumptuous furnishings of staterooms and 
public rooms were removed, exquisite mother 
of pearl inlays and beautiful wood paneling 
were boarded up, murals and other decora- 
tive effects were necessarily left exposed to 
the ravages of wartime use. Then tiers of 
bunks were installed, and the ship's gleam- 
ing white hull was covered with coats of 
admiralty gray. On December 11, company 
officials handed her over to the United States 
Maritime Commission under a demise charter 
arrangement. 

The Lurline made many interesting voy- 
ages to every base of military significance 
in the South Pacific. She returned with 
survivors from the U. S. S. Hornet and many 
other ships, battle casualties, Japanese pris- 
oners, plus thousands of tons of vital raw 
materials from Australia, 

A contingent of troops destined to win 
world renown as Merrill's Marauders sailed 
from San Francisco on the Lurline in the 
middle of September 1943. 

During April 1944, General MacArthur 
made arrangements for the Prime Minister 
of Australia, the Right Honorable John 
Curtin, and party, to sail on the Lurline for 
San Francisco. This party later returned 
on the Matsonia. 

Between September 1944, and the next 
summer, the Lurline made five trips carrying 
troops to South Pacific ports, and returning 
from down under with all types of passenger 
Hsts—Wacs, nurses, Netherlands Women 
Army Corps members, WAAF officers, Red 
Cross workers, USO performers, diplomats, 
war bridee—you name it. 

On June 29, 1945, the Lurline sailed for 
France to redeploy troops to the Pacific bat- 
tle areas. War's end came with the Lurline 
less than a day out of Honolulu—this time 
headed for the South Pacific, fully loaded 
with troops. 

The Lurline“ longest voyage was a 74-day 
trip, covering some 28,859 miles. She was 
fitted to carry 3,851 troops, but carried 4,244 
on one 1942 voyage to Honolulu. 

Matsonia 


The Government took over the Matsonia 
on November 21, 1941, and the ship was 
loaded with troops and supplies for Manila. 
She sailed December 16 in convoy with her 
sister ships, the Lurline and Monterey, for 
Hawaii. She made many trips shuttling 
troops back and forth across the Pacific, 
hauling as many as 3,028 troops at a crack. 

On June 11, 1944, the Matsonia sailed from 
San Francisco for Brisbane on what was to 
be her longest voyage to date, She carried 
the Prime Minister of Australia and his party 
and a full load of soldiers and Wacs. On this 
particular voyage, which took the Matsonia 
to several South Pacific ports, the Matsonia 
spent 66 days away from port, called at 9 
ports, and carried 7,720 troops while traveling 
some 20,590 nautical miles. 

Mariposa 

The Mariposa was snug in Sydney Harbor 
on December 7, 1941. She cast off on Decem- 
ber 11, arriving in San Francisco December 
30 after taking a circuitous route to home 
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Port. By January 12, 1942, the ship was 
fully converted, with permanent accommo- 
dations for 3,851 troops, and sailed for Mel- 
bourne with 4,550 aboard. In the same con- 
voy were the steamships President Coolidge 
and the President Monroe, She continued 
through the war, carrying troops from Cape- 
town to Karachi, Glasgow to Oran, Newport 
News to Bombay, and way ports. Her longest 
voyage—110 days and 41,000 miles—took her 
to South America, Africa, India, Europe, and 
back to New York. Her passenger lists, too, 
ran the gamut of fighting men and women 
Senegalese troops, German prisoners, Italian 
prisoners. oilworkers, Brazilian troops, and, 
of course, thousands of American fighting 
men. 
Monterey 


The Monterey was turned over to the Gov- 
ernment on December 3, 1941. She was to 
be reconverted for use as_a troop transport 
which was underway when the Pearl Harbor 
attack came. She was hastily loaded with 
troops and plane parts and other vital war 
Materials. She sailed for Hawail with the 
Lurline and Matsonia with 3,249 troops. 

On April 22, 1942, the Monterey sailed for 
Adelaide, not to return to San Francisco 
until June 15, 1943, after an exciting year of 
Service in the Atlantic. On 1 voyage, with 
More than 6,000 troops jammed aboard 
bound for Glasgow, the stewards department 
fed the troops at an average of 37 meals a 
minute. 

The Monterey's big day came during a 
voyage from New York to Naples. In convoy 
with 21 other ships, the Monterey was called 
upon to rescue some 1,675 troops from the 
torpedoed steamship Santa Elena, hit by Ger- 
Man planes in the Mediterranean. The con- 
voy commander called upon the Monterey to 
leave the convoy and pick up survivors. As 
the Monterey picked up the last lifeboat, a 
torpedo crossed her bow and she left at full 
Speed for Philippeville. Capt. Elis Johanson 
Was awarded the Merchant Marine Distin- 
guished Service Medal for his handling of 
the rescue operation. 

The Monterey was shifted to the Pacific 
find several trips were made to several ports 
in the Pacific theater, On one voyage, the 
Monterey returnéd with 437 emaciated 

erican prisoners of war from the Japa- 
hese prison at Tacloban. 

Matson passenger ships carried a grand 
total of 736.521 troops and steamed more 
than 1.460,000 miles during war service. 


FREIGHTERS 


Matson’s workhorses—the freighters 
Saw service that was equally dramatic. They 
Were present at every invasion, from Guadal- 
Canal to the Normandy beachhead. At 
Satpan, they stood offshore, acting as float- 

ammunition dumps. At Oro Bay, New 
Guinea, Japanese high-level bombers sank 
three merchants loaded with ammunition. 
ese were the ships that died namelessly 
in the line of duty, thelr only epitaph, a 
brief line in the newspaper * * * “the Navy 
announces the loss of a medium-sized cargo 
vessel in the South Pacific * * *." These 
Were the ships with the big M“ on the stack 
and the Uquid Hawallan names—Lahaina, 
Lihue, Olopana, Manini, Malama, Mauna 
>» Kahtku, Honomu, Datmoku, Mauna 
Ala, Mapele, ships known as old familar 
friends to the people of Hawali and Amer- 
lens Pacifico coast. Their tragic fate was 
by several faithful, plodding Liberty 
Ships serving in Mateon’s war-expanded fleet, 
the Elihu Washburne, Marcus Whitman, 
John A. Rawlins, and the Henry Knoz, 

This is the story of the lost ships, as 
Sleaned from the terse entries in the logs of 
the survivors: 

SS. Mauna Ala 


The Mauna Ala was the first Matson ship 
to go down in World War II. She was bound 
for Honolulu when word came that Pearl 

bor had been bombed. She was ordered 
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back to Portland, Oreg., but because all navi- 
gational lights had been doused, the ship 
went ashore on December 10, 1941, while try- 
ing to find the mouth of the Columbia River. 
She broke up on the beach. 

SS. Lahaina 


On December 11, 1941, the Lahaina was 
outbound from Honolulu to the South Pa- 
cific when a Japanese submarine surfaced on 
the starboard quarter. Under fire from the 
sub, all hands abandoned ship. After 9 
days in a lifeboat during which 2 men died 
of shock and exposure and 2 Jumped over- 
board, the lifeboat landed on the Island 
of Maut, Hawaii. 

SS. Manini 


The Manini went down in 6 minutes after 
it was hit by a torpedo in the South Pacific 
on December 17, 1941. The men took to a 
lifeboat and kept at the oars continuously, 
to keep the bow headed into the heavy seas. 
After 12 days, during which time a messman 
died of thirst, hunger and exposure, the sur- 
vivors were sighted by a Navy plane and 
picked up on December 28 by the U. S. S. 
Patterson, 

SS. Malama 


Under attack by a Japanese seaplane in 
the South Pacific, the crew of the unarmed 
Malama abandoned ship on January 1, 1942. 
A Japanese raider, the Hokoku Maru, picked 
up the survivors. They were transferred to 
a Japanese prison ship and taken to China, 
where they were put to work. Two crewmen 
died in the coal mines at the Hakodate prison 
camp. The crew of the Malama spent the 
next 3 years and 9 months being herded from 
one prison camp to the other. They were 
released at war’s end and returned to San 
Francisco on October 24, 1945. 

SS. Mauna Loa 


While lying at anchor at Darwin, Australia 
on February 19, 1942, the Mauna Loa was 
sunk by Japanese bombers. Four days ears 
lier, the ship had been attacked by 27 bomb- 
ers while transporting Australian troops and 
supplies from Darwin to Koepeng, on Timor. 
All hands escaped from the Darwin raid. 


SS, Lihue 


Torpedoed and sinking in the Caribbean 
on February 22, 1943, the Lihue fought back 
with her deck guns and became the first 
merchant vessel to send a German submarine 
to the bottom. After getting his crew safely 
away, Capt. W. C. Leithead reboarded the 
vessel in an attempt to salvage her, but was 
forced to abandon ship. A British tanker 
picked up the crewmen 4 hours later. 


SS. Kahuku 


On June 15, 1942, the Kahuku, steaming in 
convoy in the Caribbean, picked up 63 sur- 
vivors from the SS, Scottsburg and Cold Har- 
bor. Later that night, the Kahuku received 
a torpedo which carried away the engine 
room, The submarine surfaced and then 
planted another torpedo in the port side. 
Capt. Eric Johanson and five of his crew were 
killed in the torpedoing. The survivors were 
picked up the following afternoon by a naval 
escort vessel. 

SS. Honomu 


The steamship Honomu was enroute from 
Iceland to Murmansk on July 5, 1942, when 
sunk by a German submarine. The sub sur- 
faced and Capt. F. A. Strand and four of his 
crew were taken aboard as prisoners of war. 
They were confined for the duration at Camp 
Frontstolag in Germany. The remaining 
crew members spent 14 days in the lifeboat 
in the frigid waters off Iceland before being 
picked up. 

SS. Kaimoku 


Hit by two torpedoes when attacked by 
a submarine wolf pack enroute from Nova 
Scotia to England, the Kaimoku was sunk on 
August 8, 1942. The ship sank in 4 minutes, 
Two men were killed and the survivors were 
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picked up by an escorting Canadian cor- 
vette, 
SS. Olopana 

The Olopana was one of a convoy of 35 
ships which suffered a severe attack by 
raiding German planes and ships. Six ships 
were destroyed by air attack. The convoy 
dispersed and the Olopana headed for No- 
vaya Zemlya, but was spotted by a German 
patrol plane. On July 5, 1942, the ship was 
hit in the engine room by a torpedo. Six 
men were lost. The crew took to lifeboa 
and landed on the rocky coast. $ 

The Marcus Whitman was torpedoed on 
November 9, 1942 in the Indian Ocean, no 
lives lost; the Mapele ran aground off Cape 
Divine, Alaska and broke up, 2 lost; and the 
Henry Knox was torpedoed on July 19, 1943, 
out of Freemantle, Australia, 13 lost, 

Matson ships served during the war and 
served well, But the return to peacetime 
commerce presented still another challenge. 
Matson's Government service continued for 
several months after the guns had been 
quieted. The troopships took part in the 
task of returning troops stateside. Then 
came the monumental job of reconverting 
stripped-down troopships and battered 
freighters for peacetime service. 

The Lurline was the first passenger ship 
to shed her Government gray. In 1948, the 
Lurline was completely refurbished at a cost 
of $20 milllon—more than twice the original 
cost of the vessel. 

In 1955 and 1956, two Mariner hulls were 
purchased from the Government by Matson 
to be rebuilt into 365-passenger luxury Liners 
to reestablish Matson's South Pacific service. 
The $40 million job went to Willamette Iron 
& Steel Co., of Portland, Oreg. The Mariposa 
was christened in October 1956, and the 
Monterey the following January. 

Another $20 million went into rebuilding 
the former Monterey at Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. She was rechris- 
tened the Matsonia and she entered Pacific 
coast-Hawali service in June 1957, as a com- 
panion ship to the Lurline. Meanwhile, the 
Lurline was completely modernized at a cost 
of $1 million. 

Matson’s famed white ship fleet of prewar 
days was again complete—for the first time 
in 16 years. 

Matson, in 1945 and 1946 began rebuilding 
its freighter fleet, with newer, faster vessels 
constructedd uring the war—C-3's, C-2's, 
Libertys and Victorys. Gone were the lyric 
vessel names—Lahaina. Mapele, Manulant, 
In their place came the Hawallan fleet— 
Hawaiian Banker, Hawaiian Pilot, Hawaiian 
Rancher, Hawaiian Refiner—totaling 20 
freighters for Matson's west coast-Hawall 
service, plus 4 C-2's for the Pacific coast, 
South Pacific, New Zealand, and Australia 
service of the Oceanic Steamship Co., Mat- 
son's wholly-owned subsidiary. 


Local Initiative in Massachusetts for 
Scholarship Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, local initiative in providing 
scholarship aid without dependence on 
Federal grants is shown by an article 
printed in the Boston Herald of August 
13, 1958, under the headline, “Two Hun- 
dred and Five State Students Share 
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$100,000 in Scholarships,” reading as 
follows: 

Scholarships totaling nearly $100,000 will 
go to 205 Massachusetts students from the 
Massachusetts Scholarship Foundation, it 
was announced yesterday. 

Governor Furcolo, founder and trustee of 
the newly formed foundation, and former 
State Supreme Justice Stanley E. Qua, of 
Lowell, president, said several additional 
scholarships will be announced before the 
academic year begins. 

Awards range from $200 to $800 with $450 
the average. 


George F. Russell: A Scout Lede Who 
Helped His Boys To Become Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, more than 30 
years ago he joined the staff of the 
Lawrence Post Office, where, day in and 
day out he performed his duties quietly 
and conscientiously. 

In his spare time he had many civic 
hobbies, but none was closer to his heart 
than his labor of love for the Boy Scouts 
of America. In more than 25 years of 
unselfish and loyal service to the scouts, 
he inspired many a boy to join the troop 
and to learn the self-reliance and the 
courtesy which are the distinguishing 
marks of scout training. 

Grown men lock back to those happy 
and wholesome days that they spent on 
camping trips with Scoutmaster Russell, 
and they offer a silent prayer to his 
memory, in gratitude for the sturdy 
values that they learned from his ex- 
ample, 

In times of personal doubt and per- 
sonal crisis, when a man seems to be 
alone, if he abides by the code of the 
scouts, he can be sure that his conduct 
will be right. 

The sudden death of George F. Russell, 
even as he was preparing to start out 
on another camping trip, has saddened 
the community of Greater Lawrence. He 
was loading his car for the trail that 
leads from Lawrence, Mass., to Lawrence, 
Kans., two widely separated communities 
united by their pride in the Lawrence 
family that had so much to do with the 
establishment of the two cities. 

He was to lead his scouts to the Na- 
tional Conference of the Order of the 
Arrow, sponsored by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

George Russell has gone on ahead 
straight and true—to the Great En- 
campment“ of those whose lives on earth 
were a credit to themselves and to their 
fellow men. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring to you the following account of our 
late and esteemed friend that appeared 
in the August 16 issue of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Daily Eagle: 

LOCAL SCOUTER DIES on EvE or DEPARTURE 

FOR KANSAS f 

A prominent Boy Scout leader from Meth- 

uen died suddenly in the presence of his 
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wife Friday night while loading his car for 
& Scout camping trip with members of his 
Explorer Scout Lodge. 

George F. Russell, 669 Prospect Street, 
Methuen, was loading his car for a 6:30 a. m. 
departure on a trip to Lawrence, Kans., to 
attend the National Conference of the Order 
of the Arrow sponsored by the Boy Scouts 
of America. He suddenly collapsed and was 
pronounced dead on arrival at Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Dr. John T. Batal, medical examiner, said 
death was due to coronary thrombosis. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SCOUTING 


Active in Scout work for a quarter of a 
century, Mr. Russell was vice president of 
North Essex Council, Boy Scouts of America, 
Inc., and advisor to Shingebis Lodge, 490, 
Order of the Arrow, the group he was to ac- 
company to Kansas. He was also a member 
of the executive board of North Essex Coun- 
cil. 

He is survived by his wife, Alice (Mann) 
Russell, and two sons. Frederick G. Russell, 
of Swampscott, and George F. Russell, Jr., 
who lived next door to him in Methuen. 
There are several grandchildren. 

Mr. Russell was employed in the parcel 
post department of the Lawrence post office 
for more than 30 years. He was an officer 
of the Lawrence Postal Employees’ Credit 
Union. 

In addition to his Boy Scout work, Mr. Rus- 
sell was active in the Massachusetts Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
in the Brigadier General Joseph Frye chap- 
ter of the S. A. R. He was vice president of 
the State S. A. R. and a past president of 
the local chapter. 

He was a veteran of World War I and a 
charter member of Methuen Post, 122, Amer- 
ican Legion. He was senior Deacon of the 
First Church (Congregational) of Methuen 
and a past moderator of the parish. 

HAD SILVER BEAVER MEDAL 


Mr. Russell was scoutmaster of Troop 52, 
of the First Church, and was holder of the 
highest award that can be given to Scouters 
by a local council, the Silver Beaver Medal. 

Active in church affairs, Mr. Russell was 
one of several members of the First Church 
parish who gained a reputation for the tur- 
key dinners served by the parish on Washing- 
ton's Birthday. 

The members of Shingebis Lodge have 
postponed their departure 24 hours and will 
pay their respects to Mr. Russell, in a group, 
Saturday night. 

The body was removed to the Edward B. 
Douglas Funeral Home, 251 Broadway, Meth- 
uen. Funeral arrangements are incomplete. 


A Hopeful Memorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, with the 


American people deeply interested in the 
welfare and morale of those peoples liv- 
ing in subject nations such as Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, the Ukraine, 
Hungary and others, I feel my colleague 
from Connecticut, Mr. CRETELLA, has in- 
troduced a resolution that will be pop- 
ular with everyone of us. I refer to 
House Concurrent Resolution 347, which 
calls upon the President to proclaim 
American observance of the National In- 
dependence Days of nations held subject 
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by Soviet Russia. I believe an editorial 
from the Hartford Times of August 16, 
1958, well illustrates the effect of such 
an observance by the American people on 
the leaders of Soviet Russia. This should 
be of value to our cause. 

The editorial follows: 


A HOPEFUL MEMORIAL 


Congressman ALBERT W. CRETELLA of the 
third district some weeks ago introduced a 
resolution in the House calling on the Presi- 
dent to proclaim American observance of the 
national independence days of nations held 
subject by Soviet Russia. 

The fires of nationallsm burn more 
brightly, though perhaps no less hotly, In 
Americans of Ukrainian, Latvian, Estonian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, and Hungarian descent 
than in the people still living in the subject 
nations. There the Soviet Government and 
its puppets have been pressing down for a 
long time. 

But it would be a good thing to remind 
the world that the silence of the people of 
subject nations should not be construed as 
a sign that patriotism is dead in them. 
The outbreak of Hungarian nationalism was 
proof that it need not be so considered. 

There are so many subject nations, how- 
ever, each with its own Independence day, 
that the observance might, lose its force from 
the frequency with which it came around. 
It might be better to set 1 day for com- 
memorating the heroes of nations now en- 
slaved, or perhaps to celebrate it on our own 
Independence Day. 

Among the world's witnesses would be the 
Russian masters. It is easy to imagine the 
uneasiness in the Kremlin that would re- 
sult from a Voice of America broadcast of 
the commemoration in Hartford of the 
Polish Independence Day, for instance, the 
Soviet bosses knowing that the broadcast 
would have many listeners in Warsaw. 


Mental Health; Moscow Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, these 
are the final two articles on the Com- 
munist strategy of Phychopolities, by 
George Todt, of the North Hollywood 
(Calif.) Valley Times, These articles re- 
flect the thoughtful deliberations of a 
great writer and great American, on a 
subject of intense importance to all of 
us. Mr. Todt suggests in his final article, 
that perhaps what is needed is a hard- 
hitting congressional inyestigation of the 
mental health field, with an eye open for 
signs of the Communist international 
conspiracy: 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of August 1, 1958] 
Mental HeattH; Moscow Po.rrics 
(By George Todt) A 

“Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? * * * 
And Ananias, hearing these words, fell down, 
and gave up the ghost.” Acts 3: 3-5. 

The best defense against the machiavellian 
art of Russian psychopolitics may be learned 
from reading their own words in the official 
Communist textbook on this Intriguing sub- 
ject. It may be found in ex-Communist 
Kenneth Goff's book called Brainwashing. 
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Let's examine chapter XIV of this Red 
stew, The of Religious Groups: 

“You must know that until recent times 
the complete subject of mental derangement, 
Whether so light as simple worry or so heavy 
as Insanity, was the sphere of activity of 
the church and only the church. 

“Traditionally in civilized nations and bar- 
baric ones the priesthood alone had In com- 
Plete charge the mental condition of the 
citizen. As n matter of great concern to the 
Psychopolitician, this tendency still exists in 
every public in the Western World, and scien- 
tific inroads into this sphere has occurred 
Only in official and never in public quarters, 

“The magnificent tool welded for us by 
Wundt would be as nothing were it not for 
Official insistence in civilized countries that 
Scientific practices be applied to the prob- 
lems of the mind. Without the official insist- 
ence or even if it relapsed for a moment, the 
Masses would grasp stupidly for the priest, 
the minister, the clergy when mental con- 
ditions came in question. Today in Europe 
and America scientific practices in the field 
of the mind would not last moments if not 
enforced entirely by officialdom. 

“It must be carefully hidden that the inci- 
dence of insanity has increased only since 
these scientific practices were applied. Great 
remarks must be made of the pace of modern 
living and other myths as the cause of in- 
Creased neurosis in the world. It is nothing 
to us what causes it if anything does. It is 
everything to us that no evidence of any kind 
shall be tolerated afoot to permit the public 
tendency toward the church its way. If given 
their heads, if left to themselves to decide, 
Independent of officialdom, where they would 
Place their deranged loved ones the public 
Would choose religious sanitarlums and 
would avoid as plagued piaca where scien- 
tific practices prevail. 

"Given any slightest encouragement, pub- 
lic support would swing on an instant all 
mental healing into the hands of churches. 
And there are churches waiting to receive it, 
Clever churches, That terrible monster the 
Roman Catholic Church still dominates men- 
tal healing heavily throughout the Christian 
World and their well-schooled priests are 
always at work to turn the public their way. 
Among Fundamental and Pentecostal groups 

_ healing campaigns are conducted, which, be- 
Cause of their results, win many to the cult 
Of Christianity. In the field of pure healing 
the Church of Christ Science of Boston, Mass., 
excels in commanding the public favor and 
Operates many sanitariums. All these must 
be swept aside. They must be ridiculed and 
defamed and every cure they advertise must 

asserted as a hoax. A full fifth of a psy- 
Chopolitician’s time should be devoted to 
smashing these threats. Just as in Russia 
We had to destroy, after many, many years 
of the most arduous work, the church, so we 
Must destroy all faiths in nations marked 
Tor conquest. ó 

"Insanity must be made to hound the foot- 
steps of every priest and practitioner. His 
best results must be turned to jibbering 
insanities no matter what means we have 
to use. 

“You need not care what effect you have 
Upon the public. The effect you care about 
is the one upon officials. You must recruit 
every agency of the Nation marked for 
Slaughter into a foaming hatred of religious 
healing. You must suborne district attor- 
neys and judges into an intense belief as 
fervent as an ancient faith in God that 
Christian Science or any other religious 
Practices which might devote itself to men- 
tal healing is vicious, bad, insanity-causing, 
Publicly hated and intolerable. 

“You must suborne and recruit any medi- 
Cal healing organization into collusion in 
this campaign. You must appeal to their 
Avarice and even their humanity to invite 
their cooperation In smashing all religious 
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healing and thus, to our end, care of the 
insane. You must see that such societies 
have only qualified Communist indoctrinees 
as their advisers in this matter. For you 
can use such societies. They are stupid and 
stampede easily. Their cloak and daggers 
can be used quite well to mask any opera- 
tion we care to haye masked. We must 
make them partners in our endeavor so that 
they will never be able to crawl from be- 
neath our thumb and discredit us. 

We have battled in America since the 
century's turn to bring to nothing any and 
all Christian influences and we are succeed- 
ing. While we today seem kind to the 
Christian, remember we have yet to influence 
the ‘Christian world’ to our ends. When 
that is done, we shall have an end of them 
everywhere. You may see them here in 
Russia as trained apes. They do not know 
their tether is long only until the apes in 
other lands have become unwary. 

“You must work until religion“ is synony- 
mous with ‘insanity.’ You must work until 
the officials of city, county, and State gov- 
ernments will not think twice before they 
pounce upon religious groups as public 
enemies. We must strike from our 
path any opposition. We must use for our 
tools and authority that which comes to 
hand. And then at last, the decades sped, 
we can dispense with all authority saye our 
own and triumph in the greater glory of the 
party.” 

[From the Hollywood (Calif.) Valley Times 

of August 2, 1958] 
OUR MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM 
(By George Todt) 

“And ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” John vili; 32. 

Recently I related how a highly regarded 
Democratic State senator, Hugh F. Donnelly, 
of Turlock, had made the forthright and 
public accusation in Los Angeles last week 
that certain aspects of the controversial 
mental health programs in the United 
States—unbeknownst to the majority of sin- 
cere mental health workers—are tied in with 
the criminal Communist international con- 
spiracy to set up a future Red world goy- 
ernment. 

This bombshell is not exactly a new one. 
It has been in the works for some time and 
a lot of intelligent Americans have been 
hearing about it long before now, One 
United States Congressman, USHER L. BUR- 
pick, Republican, of North Dakota, has in- 
troduced a sizable amount of material con- 
cerning this matter into the United States 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD within the past year. 
The public is going to be hearing about this 
more and more in the future. What's the 
score? 

All I know is that there is a great deal of 
controversy going on about this item which 
Senator Donnelly forcefully and dramati- 
cally entered into the public record. As I 


have written previously, the fat is in the 


fire.” We may as well face it. No use in 
trying to cover up. Let's examine the facts 
and learn what they are. Possibly we can do 
everybody the most good that way. When 
we know the truth, it helps to make us free. 
Doesn't it? 

Perhaps what we actually need is a hard- 
hitting congressional investigation into the 
entire mental health field—and let the chips 
fall where they may. I think that this has 
now become absolutely necessary to the fu- 
ture success of bona fide attempts to aid 
those unfortunates who are mentally af- 
fiicted. These people deserve all the help 
we can give them and should not be turned 
into political footballs or used to further 
potentially subversive aims of others. 

I think an intelligent and effective survey 
ought to be made at once into this area of 
national interest—and every questionable 
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person connected with the mental health 
program should be plucked out without de- 
lay. Then, when this has been accom- 
plished, we should turn our utmost efforts to 
alleviating the sickness and en- 
countered in this, the Nation's No. 1 health 
problem. 

What has stood in the way ere now? 
Frankly, I believe that there is nothing that 
has done more to hurt the mental health 
program—and its overwhelming majority of 
honest, sincere Good Samaritans who are 
seeking to aid their fellow humans—than 
the suspicion in many competent quarters 
that the Communist conspiracy has in- 
filtrated into some of the highest levels of 
the program at the present time and may be 
seeking to turn it subsequently into a vehi- 
cle to further the Communist plan of world 
conquest. 

Right or wrong as this concept may prove 
to be, I can report with perfect candor that 
there are far more persons in the United 
States today who do believe the worst about 
this particular aspect I have mentioned than 
most would believe, Such suspicions, right 
or wrong, are doing nothing to help further 
the legitimate aims of the honest people who 
are working their hearts out to help the 
seine afflicted, and whose aims are bona 

e. 

In the interests of those who are indeed 
quite sincere, as well as those who are men- 
tally afflicted, I propose that we insist that 
Congress undertake to investigate this con- 
troversial matter at once and make public 
its findings. Let's either lay this ghost to 
rest, if it is indeed a ghost—or let’s unveil a 
portion of the Red conspiracy within our 
country, if such should prove to be the case, 

I have no preconceived notions or any ax 
to grind here. It so happens that I am 
truly interested in the welfare of the mental 
unfortunates who are suffering. I am 
prompted only by the most humanitarian 
conceptions: Let's get this problem straight- 
ened out and in proper perspective for the 
Nation's view. Let's get rid of any termites 
who may be infesting the structure, if there 
be any of those vermin present. 

Let’s get this. necessary job accomplished 
by laying the cards on the table and cour- 
ageously calling a spade a spade, if neces- 
sary. And let those chips fall wherever they 
may in the process. 

Once having done this, then let us have 
no more quibbling. We can lick the mental 
health problem—certainly the largest part of 
it—if we get in and apply our best tech- 
niques and methods to getting the job done, 
Shall we give it a try? 

There has been some tremendous develop- 
ment of research o new drugs and better 
methods of treatment recently which signals 
that we may be very close to a medical 
breakthrough in this vast field of tortured 
human suffering and affliction. In times 
past, the well-nigh insoluble problem of the 
mentally unstable was usually considered 
hopeless and they were exiled from society 
under inhuman and often unspeakable con- 
ditions. How different is the hopeful promise 
held out to the world today. For the first 
time in history, many unfortunates—through 
the advance of medical science are actually 
being cured and returned to their homes 
and loved ones in sizable numbers. 

What an inspiring thought for us to hold 
in our hearts—the fact that the mentally 
ill and their bereaved familles and friends 
now have real hope again. To know that 
God, in His infinite wisdom and mercy for 
us all, has provided man with new medicines 
and insights which have restored to life those 
who had been unhappily plunged into men- 
tal darkness and oblivion. 

Shall we investigate this controversial mat- 
ter fully and then get the show on the road? 


AT578 
Senator Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article about 
our distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, the Honorable EDWARD MARTIN, 
who is concluding 60 years of outstand- 
ing public service. This article was pub- 
lished in the Erie Daily Times and Morn- 
ing News in my congressional district: 

Sixty Years: Martin WINDS Up CAREER 

(By Hugh Fleming) 

WASHINGTON.—Last week practically the 
whole Pennsylvania Republican congres- 
sional delegation augmented by party can- 
didates for offices now filled by Democrats 
held a strategy and harmony dinner meeting 
in a Washington hotel. 

Although no one mentioned it, everybody 
felt, and rightly so, that it was really a fare- 
well dinner to that great old wheelhorse of 
the Republican Party, Senator ‘“Enwarp 
MARTIN. 

Senator Martin has distinguished him- 
self in five fields: law, military, politics, gov- 
ernment, and business. When the Congress 
adjourns next month it will bring to a close 
60 years of public service as a soldier and 
statesman. 

Martin was born September 18, 1879, in 
a log house on a Greene County farm near the 
village of Ten Mile, Pa., the son of Joseph 
Thomas Martin and Hannah Bristor Martin. 
Ten generations before, in the middle of the 
17th century, his father's ancestors had eml- 
grated to this country from England. 

Young Epwarp was 15 when he entered 
Monongahela College, at Jefferson. The 
same year he transferred to Waynesburg Col- 
lege where he played football and started 
the study of law. But he was not to have 
an uninterrupted education, for the Spanish- 
American War was in the making and he be- 
came a soldier of the line. 

On May 9, 1898, he joined Company K, of 
the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 
After a year in the steaming jungles of Luzon 
under the command of Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, father of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
he returned home with the rank of sergeant 
and a bad affliction of malaria, 

He completed his education and continued 
his interest in his State’s National Guard. 

During World War I he served in France 
as a regimental commander, took part in five 
major offensives, was wounded and gassed. 
He twice received the country's second high- 
est military award for valor and heroism, 
the ed Service Cross. 

By 1922 his work in the National Guard 
had earned him the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral and besides his active practice of law he 
served as & director of 12 banks and corpor- 
ations. Two years later he was elected State 
auditor general by nearly 1 million votes 
and 4 years later by the same number of 
votes was elected State treasurer, 

During World War I, now a major gen- 
eral, he was in command of the Fifth Corps 
area, comprising the States of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

On January 19, 1943, he was inaugurated 
the 97th Governor of Pennsylvania and under 
his direction the.gigantic industrial and 
agricultural forces of Pennsylvania were 
mobilized to produce the all-time record of 
record breaking quantities of weapons, 
equipment, food and other munitions of 
war, 
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On the close of his term as governor he 
became a candidate for the Senate and in 
the general election of November 1946 he 
was elected by a plurality of 608,120 votes 
over his Democrat opponent. He was the 
third governor in the State’s history to be 
subsequently elected to the United States 
Senate. Four years later he was reelected 
with close to 2½ million votes. 

His retirement at the close of this session 
leaves a vacancy as senlor Republican mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee (he was 
chairman during the 88d Congress) and 
senior Republican member of the finance 
committee. 

There is not sufficient space to tell even 
in part the honors, decorations, high posi- 
tions in organizations and associations that 
Senator MARTIN has accumulated during his 
lifetime. But as an example this reporter 
counted 61 honorary college degrees hanging 
on the wall of one of his outer offices. 

All these, along with autographed pictures 
of the famous of the world, most of them 
intimate friends, will be taken down within 
the next few weeks and shipped to his family 
home in Washington, Pa., where Senator 
Martin will live out his remaining years as 
just another good American citizen. 


Hartford Views Loss of Urban Renewal in 
Defeated Housing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, many politi- 
cal and civic leaders in my district are 
dismayed at the failure of the House of 
Representatives to pass the Housing Act 
of 1958, which included the valuable 


-urban-renewal program. I join them in 


their dismay, and must say that my feel- 
ings, along with theirs, approach anger. 

The omnibus bill needed some changes, 
undoubtedly, some of which were han- 
dled by a committee amendment. These 
changes made the bill more palatable to 
many. When the bill failed by 6 votes 
in a two-thirds vote—251 to 134—under 
the suspension-of-the-rules procedure, 
it pointed out quite obviously that a huge 
majority were in favor of the measure, 
and would have passed it under normal 
House debate procedure. 

I have helped Hartford, New Britain, 
Bristol, and other cities in my district, 
either directly or indirectly, to cut red- 
tape and get urban-renewal projects 
started or approved through the Federal 
program. The planned projects, which 
are now being stalled because they had 
not. been approved for the Federal pro- 
gram prior to the death of the new pro- 
gram, must await action by the next, 
86th, Congress. I intend to urge adop- 
tion of the program as one of the first 
orders of business next January. 

If the leadership of the 85th Congress, 
especially Chairman Surrn of the House 
Rules Committee, had not waited until 
the last minute, this very vital program 
would now most surely be continued. 

Many newspapers have written fine 
editorials discussing this rather disgrace- 
ful turn of events. In particular, I wish 
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to cite the following editorial from the 
Hartford Times of August 18, 1958: 
We NEED THE MONEY 


Additional pressure was turned on Con- 
gress this week to try to pry the Federal 
grant-aid bill out of the House Rules Com- 
mittee and get it passed before adjournment. 
Unhappily Committee Chairman Represent- 
ative Howarp W. Sir, of Virginia, is re- 
ported to have scant enthusiasm for the leg- 
islation. 

The measure designed to assist communi- 
ties in urban renewal is part of an omnibus 
housing bill that already has been approved 
by the Senate. The House version allots $1 
billion to redevelopment over a 2-year period. 
The Senate authorized $300 million a year 
over a 6-year span, 

Six big city mayors, including Mayor Kin- 
sella of Hartford, went to Washington to 
make a special plea on behalf of the bill, As 
far as this city is concerned it will be most 
unfortunate if the funds are withheld at this 
time since plans already in motion could be 
seriously interrupted. 

For example, the city council has author- 
ized hiring a Baltimore firm for 820,000 to 
draw up a master plan for downtown future 
rebuilding to be dovetailed with the East Side 
and Windsor Street redevelopment projects. 
Also hampered would be the plans for re- 
developing the Park Street and Albany Ave- 
nue areas as well as the 10-year general re- 
newal plan advanced by the city plan com- 
mission to take in roughly 900 acres in the 
south end, Denial of the Federal funds 
would slow development of a 1,000-family 
private housing program off Wawarme Ave- 
nue south of Colt Park. 

It is obvious from only a cursory examina- 
tion of these many and multi-purposed 
projects that Hartford would be seriously 
delayed in its plans for the future if Con- 
gress denies this appropriation. No doubt 
other communities that are striving to mod- 
ernize their downtown and other areas are as 
adversely affected as Hartford. 

Governor Ribicoff has telegraphed Chair- 
man SMITH saying that the bill is “most im- 
portant for redevelopment in varlous mu- 
nicipalities in Connecticut.” 

An American Municipal Association official, 
the organization that alerted the mayors to 
the impending loss of the money, is reported 
to have said Chairman SmirxH comes from a 
rural area and “doesn’t give a hoot for any 
municipal program.“ This may explain why 
the bill has been tied up in the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

However, we need this money very much 
and surely no ultimate good will come from 
denying it to our cities. They must mod- 
ernize their business centers, The down- 
town sections, the Congressman should be 
reminded, are heavy revenue producers in the 
form of real-estate taxes and therefore they 
should not be permitted to deteriorate fur- 
ther. The cities need financial help beyond 
what the States are in a position to give. 
We trust that Chairman SMITH will have a 
prompt change of heart, 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1958 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan, United States 
Navy, Chief of Legislative Liaison from 
July 1956 to August 1958, is leaving Cap- 
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itol Hill to take command of the South 
Atlantic Force, United States Navy, with 
his new headquarters in Trinidad, in the 
West Indies. 

Admiral Stephan’s work as Chief of 
the Navy Legislative Liaison to Congress 
reflects the high level of ability he has 
demonstrated “throughout his brilliant 
Naval career. 

Before taking the post of Chief of 
the Navy's Legislative Liaison Office, Ad- 
miral Stephan was an outstanding sub- 
Marine commander. He started-his sub- 
marine duty at New London, Conm, back 
in 1933. During World War I he com- 
mandered the U. S. S. Seawolf and the 
U. S. S. Grayback. While in command 
of the Grayback he was awarded the 
Navy Cross, the Silver Star (Army) and 
gold stars in lieu of the second and third 
Silver Star Medal (Navy). 

Admiral Stephan earned these decora - 
tions in the Pacific theater for his skill- 
ful seamanship and devotion to duty, in- 
cluding the gallant rescue of a United 
States Army Air Force B-26 crew in the 
Waters off the Solomon Islands under 
difficult conditions. 

After a Pentagon tour Admiral 
Stephan returned to the submarine force 
in 1947 as commander of United States 
Navy Submarine Division 82 at New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Admiral Stephan is to be commended 
On his fine work in Navy legislative liai- 
Son with Congress. I certainly wish him 
Well in his new command and feel confi- 
dent he will continue his outstanding 
performance as a naval commander. He 

Made many loyal friends and re- 
flected credit on the United States Navy. 


Small Boat Safety Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er. H. R. 11079, the small boat safety 
bill. as it came back to the House from 

e other body, provides for the number- 

of all undocumented vessels powered 
With more than 10 horsepower. I be- 
lieve it would have been a better bill if 
t covered all powered vessels including 
those of 10 horsepower and less as was 
Originally intended. Nevertheless, it is 
still a very good bill. 

Under it all undocumented vessels 
Propelled by machinery of more than 10 

orsepower using the navigable waters 
Of the United States must be numbered, 
the States in those States which adopt 

e overall numbering system, and by 
he Federal Government otherwise. 
While the Federal numbering system un- 

er Federal law applies only to undocu- 
mented vessels with more than 10 horse- 
Power, there is nothing in the bill to 
prevent the States from numbering all 
10 oumented vessels including those of 
horsepower and less. It should also 
iti noted that while the Federal author- 
es will not number undocumented ves- 
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sels of 10 horsepower or less, the Coast 
Guard will still enforce the provisions 
of the Motor Boat Act of 1940, which 
have to do with running lights, fire pre- 
vention and lifesaving equipment, negli- 
gent and reckless operation, etc., with 
regard to all mechanically propelled 
boats regardless of how small or of how 
little power. 

Under the bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury, probably through the Coast 
Guard, will establish an overall num- 
bering system which will apply to all ves- 
sels which the Federal Government will 
number and which may be adopted by 
each of the several States so desiring, 
for vessels propelled by machinery of 
more than 10 horsepower. It ismy hope 
that the overall numbering system will 
be so constituted that States which de- 
sire to use it may also apply the num- 
bers to vessels of 10 horsepower and less 
if they wish to number all vessels. It 
may well be that the Congress will wish 
to make a similar extension of the num- 
bering system to additional small boats 
and it would be well if the overall num- 
bering system now instituted should be 
adaptable if and when such future ex- 
tensions of the law are adopted. 

It is to be hoped that the States 
adopting the overall numbering system 
will have in mind in connection with 
State legislation and agreements be- 
tween the several States that uniformity 
of laws and reciprocity of treatment is 
highly desirable for the full enjoyment 
of the recreation which boating makes 
available to those who take their boats 
from State to State. Any State has the 
power to enforce its laws on its own in- 
trastate waters. The adoption of the 
overall numbering system will qualify 
a State to enforce its laws on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States within 
such a State. It must, of course, there- 
after number undocumented vessels of 
over 10 horsepower in accordance with 
the overall numbering system. There 
is nothing in the bill to prevent it from 
numbering additional vessels as has been 
stated. It could also enforce on the 
navigable waters of the United States 
all its laws otherwise regulating the use 
of undocumented vessels. A State could, 
as some States now do, in addition to re- 
quiring a number in accordance with 
the overall numbering system which will 
identify a vessel regardless of where it 
is found, require additional licenses to 
operate either motors or boats or both 
on the waters within the State. Ar- 
rangements between the States with re- 
gard to reciprocity of treatment in such 
instances will be very desirable. 

The bill includes the provision for the 
collection of statistics with regard to 
accidents and their compilation in the 
office of the Secretary for whom the 
Coast Guard will probably act, For the 
first time we will have a comprehensive 
body of statistics which will furnish fac- 
tual information with regard to the dan- 
gers implicit in the use of small boats. 
The Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States will have available there- 
from a source of information upon 
which to make future changes in law 
Miers will make the use of small boats 
safer, 
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Under the bill there will be available 
to the Coast Guard the right to use the 
simplified civil penalty procedure ordi- 
narily comparable to State procedures 
in connection with very minor offenses 
including violation of the laws against 
reckless and negligent operation of small 
boats of all sizes provided for in the 
Motor Boat Act of 1940. In addition, and 
in other respects, civil penalties under 
H. R. 11078 are changed sufficiently to 
make them more effective. Heretofore, 
the penalty of $10 for failure to num- 
ber a vessel required to be numbered was 
not always sufficient to cause a person 
to wish to avoid the penalty. 

H. R. 11078 as it comes before us is 
a good bill. Primarily it is an enabling 
act which will permit the several States 
to have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Federal Government over the navigable 
waters within their respective bound- 
aries and to enforce their respective laws 
on all the waters within such boundaries 
whether they be intrastate waters or 
navigable waters of the United States. 
The States can, and it is hoped that they 
will, assume the responsibility for num- 
bering undocumented vessels propelled 
by machinery and for the passage and 
enforcement of laws which will make the 
use of small boats and the great recrea- 
tional resource which they involve as safe 
as may be possible, 


Article of a Great Lithuanian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, everyone knows 
of the cruel Soviet bondage that chains 
our beloved friends of Lithuania, and 
one of our foremost goals is to soon see 
the day when these great Baltic peo- 
ple will become free from Communist 
tyranny. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, the spirit 
of the good Lithuanian people still stands 
out as an immortal shrine and inspira- 
tion to freedom-loving peoples through- 
out the world. For despite the Soviet 
tyranny under which they live, these 
great people have never lost the vision 
of economic and religious freedom which 
will always remain in their hearts. And 
in spite of vicious Soviet attempts to 
completely eradicate religious ideologies 
and worship in Lithuania, the Lithuan- 
jan people have never lost faith in the 
Supreme God of the Universe. 

Mr. Speaker, I am fortunate in repre- 
senting in Congress a Congressional Dis- 
trict in which many of the finest consti- 
tutents are of Lithuanian descent. And 
a dear and cherished friend of mine from 
Waterbury, Miss Marcella Andrikis, a 
Lithuanian-American, recently wrote a 
most inspiring article entitled “June 
Fourteenth” which appeared in a recent 
edition of The Knight, a publication of 
the Knights of Lithuania, So touching 
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and significant is the article by Miss An- 
drikis that I wish to insert it at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
JUNE FOURTEENTH 
(By Marcella Andrikis) 


Through the ages, the praises of June 
have been eloquently penned in prose and 
poetry. The word is synonymous with 
beauty, romance, and enchantment, Who 
will deny that it is sheer ecstasy to be 
caught in its magic spell? However, in view 
of the impressive sequence of recent observ- 
ances (Loyalty, Armed Forces, Memorial, 
and Flag Days) I find myself eager to write 
in a patriotic vein. Lacking desired abil- 
ity to be poetic or prolific, I shall in simple 
words, merely essay to give modest form to 
my thoughts or feelings. 

Borrowing from that immortal quote, I 
choose the 14th as that “rare day in June.“ 
To some, it may be their wonderful wedding 
day; to others, a carefree holiday; but to all 
Americans, June 14th is always a most sig- 
nificant date. 

Since 1777, the day is annually set aside 
to duly honor the Stars and Stripes, our na- 
tional emblem. On that day, we proudly 
display our country’s banner, reverently 
pledge it allegiance and unswerving loyalty, 
because, as the brilliant Henry Ward Beecher 
said: “A thoughtful mind when it sees a 
nation's flag, sees not the flag but the na- 
tion itself.” 

Truly, the American flag is a majestic 
standard of might and sovereignty. The 
starry blue field is a symbol of the heavens 
and the divine goal to which man has as- 
pired from time immemorial. The stripes 
are symbolic of the rays of light emanating 
from the sun. Equally notable and edify- 
ing are the prophetic concluding words of 
Washington as he described the flag's sym- 
bolism when it was first flown at the head 
of the Continental Army—"* * * and the 
white stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
resenting liberty.” . 

How much more our fiag means to us 
today when there are so many peoples liv- 
ing in lands deprived of freedom. Lifting 
grateful hearts heavenward, let us prayer- 
fully repeat Pallen's poetic phrases: 

Banner of peace and light, 

Banner of red, and blue and white, 
In heaven's wide expanse unfurled, 
Be for a promise to the world 

Of peace to all mankind, 


Aside from its imposing American aspect, 
June 14 imparts a pointedly poignant Lithu- 
anian message. June 14 indeed has taken 
its infamous place in history as the anni- 
versary date of Lithuania's murder by Soviet 
Russia. A conscientious world cannot forget 
or ignore the genocidal atrocities, mass de- 
portations, and brutal killings of June 14, 
1941. 

As Knights of Lithuania members, we have 
a definite pattern of patriotism. Because 
our organization so strongly stresses religion 
and patriotism, we are obligated to dutifully 
distinguish ourselves in the service of God 
and country. Under model and alert lead- 
ership we have been and shall be responsive 
to Lithuania's plea for prayers, moral and 
material support, and vigorous action to help 
her regain her independence and rightful 
status as a sovereign state in the family 
of free nations. 

“Dieve galingas, pasaulio Kurejau, 
Teve meilingas, ir tautu Globejau, 
~ Meldziame gelbek mus mylima sali, 
Lietuva brangia Savo miela dali.” 

Now may I tell you my very own reason, 
the real incentive for this attempted literary 
effort. Last year, February-14-17, it was my 
pleasurable and most rewarding privilege to 
participate in ceremonies and exercises 
marking Lithuanian Independence Day in 
the Senate of the United States and the 
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Lithuanian legation. Needless to say, the 
emotional experiences were never to be for- 
gotten ones. At times, I could not conceive 
myself that all this was reality not fantasy, 

I saw the Vice President, Senators, and 
Congressmen, distinguished diplomats and 
dignitaries of diverse nationalities and de- 
nominations pay tribute to a small, enslaved 
Baltic nation named Lithuania, pleading, 
espousing her cause in her courageous strug- 
gle for national freedom. Suddenly I felt a 
deep new happiness and pride being a Lithu- 
anian American, There and then I realized 
I could never do enough to be worthy of my 
God-given heritage, 

In conclusion I am happy to state that 
the United States Capitol flag flown over 
Washington on February 14, last year, is 
presently the cherished permanent posses- 
sion of Saint Joseph's Lithuanian parochial 
school, Waterbury, Conn., from where in 
lofty dignity it waves, proclaiming liberty, 
unity, and brotherhood. Yes, June 14 is 
a day of remembrance, dedication, and chal- 
lenge. 


Production Balance for Farm Ills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MERWIN COAD 


OY IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I should like to include a 
letter written by my friend Mr. Lynn C. 
Thompson of Clarion, Iowa, to the editor 
of the Des Moines Register. This letter 
appeared in the issue of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 19, 1958, and is a very clear and 
understandable statement of what we 
must expect under the recently passed 
farm bill. Mr. Thompson's letter is 
thought provoking and timely. 

The letter by Mr. Thompson follows: 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—PRODUCTION BALANCE 
von FARM ILLS 

(This letter refers to the editorial, “Cut- 
ting Farm Income,“ August 3, and the Au- 
gust 9 letter to the editor, “Critical View 
About Farm Legislation.”) 


To the Eprror: 


I agree generally with your editorial, I 
do agree, however, with the writer of the 
letter criticizing your stand on income pay- 
ments. While income payments may be the 
most efficient way to pay farmers, they are 
not, in my opinion, the answer to adequate 
farm income. The only excuse for them, it 
seems to me, is for emergency use such as 
on perishables to keep them from going into 
storage. Then only as a stop gap until some 
permanent self-help plan could be worked 
out. 

Every consumer and farmer should know 
in order for an income payments plan to 
work, production would still have to be 
geared to demand. Congress would never 
dole out direct payments to make up the 
difference between what the farmer would 
receive producing at full capacity and a fair 
price he should receive to be on par with 
the rest of the economy, 

This idea of basing supports on the aver- 
age of the last 3 years is one of the most 
cockeyed ideas one could imagine. How 
many industries and labor tions base 
their prices and wages on this principle? 
This is simply a way of lowering supports 
to the free-market level. 
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PRODUCTION UP 1 PERCENT—PRICE DOWN 4 
PERCENT 


Every farmer should know that if all price 
supports were lowered so all production 
would move through free-market channels, 
net farm income would drop 20 to 25 per- 
cent, This 3-year average simply means in- 
stead of cutting agriculture income 20 to 25 
percent in 1 year it would be spread out a 
little, thus giving the farmer a chance to 
increase his efficiency so he could produce 
more. 

The farmer should also know that every 
time he produces 1 percent over the demand 
for his product his price drops 4 percent. 
Agriculture production is steadily increas- 
ing faster than the consumer can eat it up. 
Which means the 3-year average would also 
keep dropping. 

Past history has shown that while the 
farmer has been receiving less for his prod- 
ucts, production and storage have been in- 
creasing and the consumer has been paying 
more. 

Why should one believe that lowering sup- 
ports to the free market level would do the 
job in restoring farm income? The only 
effective way no matter how we look at the 
problem is to balance production with de- 
mand and then do all we can to increase 
that Cemand through promoting, advertis- 
ing, and research. 

Agriculture is not a cut-price establish- 
ment and lowering prices, in most instances, 
will do little good. Do industry and labor 
sell their product and work in this way? 
The amount of cotton, wheat, wool, corn, or 
tobacco represents only a small part of the 
price in the finished product. How much 
less has the consumer had to pay on the 
products of wheat, corn, and dairy since 
supports have been lowered? 


STATUS QUO CALLED OUT OF DATE 


What about farm leadership today? It 
begins to appear that it is emerging in the 
form of different commodity groups, groups 
who feel that some of their problems can be 
solved by working with other groups and 
vice versa on national farm legislation. The 
National Council of Farm Commodity Or- 
ganizations is a good example. 

Some of our old tired farm leaders and 
their organizations are fighting valiantly for 
the status quo and the “good ole days,” 
which are as out of date as the horse and 
buggy. 


Norman R. Sutherland Discusses 
Nuclear Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26 and 27, last, the California Institute 
of Technology conducted a nuclear ener- 
gy colloquium, One of the speakers was 
Norman R. Sutherland, president of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Mr. Suther- 
land's company is one of the Nation's 
leaders in the use of nuclear power by 
public utilities. I thought his remarks 
at the colloquium would be of interest. 
They were as follows: 

Only a short time ago it was generally ac- 
cepted in the fields of both scientific and in- 
dustrial atomic development that economic 
atomic electricity was about 10 years away. 
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On February 19 last Atomic Energy Com- 
Mission Chairman Strauss informed the Joint 
Congressional Committee that Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. believed it had broken the eco- 
nomic barrier to everyday public use of 
&tomic electricity. 

He announced that the company proposes 

demonstrate its findings by building a 
60.000 kilowatt atomic-electric plant by mid- 
1962 at Humboldt Bay on the northern coast 
Of California, 

He also pointed out that the plant will be 
financed exclusively by the company with 
no financial assistance to P. G. & E. involved 

- in the construction contract and that no as- 
sistance from AEC for research and develop- 
Ment ts contemplated. The plant will be a 
regular element of the P. G. & E. generating 
System, operating within the commercial 
Structure of the American private enterprise 
tradition, 

We have informed the AEC that we expect 
to achieve 8-mill electric power with the sec- 
ond fuel core in the Humboldt plant, and 
that we expect to approach the 8-mitll cost 
With the first core. We are hopeful that we 
May achieve that cost in the initial operation, 

Electricity at 8 mills per kilowatt-hour is 
COmpetitive in the Humboldt region. It is 
à relatively high fuel cost area and there are 
Other local factors which contribute to the 
economy of the atomic plant, 

you men of science, the objective is to 
ess atomic energy—and to develop it for 

Peaceful, humanitarian uses. 

To us men of industry, the objective is to 

the ways and means of making the 
benefits of your scientific achlevements 
avallaple to the public at a price the public 
dan afford to pay. 

Obviously, the final answer to the fulfill- 

ment of all our atomic dreams lies in the 
field of economics. 

In the United States, we have abundant 
and low-cost fuel and energy. Atomic- 
electricity cannot qualify for the market 
Place until it becomes competitive with con- 
ventional electricity. 

you all know, the significant thing 
About atomic electricity is not a new kind 

Of electricity, but a new kind of fuel, Once 

dur resources of fossile fuels are outstripped 
by the ever-growing demands for electric 

Power, the atom will provide an abundant 

and virtually endless fuel supply for future 
electric demands, 

Z In some parts of the world, where fossil 
uels are scarce and are available for power 

eneration only in limited supply and at 

h cost, atomic electricity. may have a 

Market earlier than in areas where it must 

Compete with plentiful. and economic con- 

ventional electricity. 

For us it is not a question of which coun- 
try gets there “firstest with the mostest,” 
but Merely a question of dollars and cents. 
t is the business side of scientific de- 
* lopment, the role filled by private industry. 

n this field of atomic electricity, it is the 

Job of the electric utility industry. 

Our job is to manufacture atomic-elec- 

ty and deliver it to the public at a price 

pe low as we can deliver conventional elec- 
ticity, and eventually, we hope, lower. 

Tt was just 7 years ago that private indus- 

Yy was permitted to take a peek through the 
S Yhole at atomic-electric research and de- 
opment. And it was only 4 years ago that 
1 © door was opened to us to lend a hand 
15 this important work. You are aware of 

© strides private industry has made in the 
e G. & E. has been in the program since 
= © very first, and we are proud of our 

Chievements to date. 

I can best cover the topic assigned to me 

Y tracing now the steps of our progress: 

1. The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 removed 

© atom from exclusive military control and 
Peated the Atomic Energy Commission. 
5 years later the AEC announced that it 

Ould cooperate with industrial ¢oncerns or 
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groups to explore the possibilities for priy- 
ate industry's participation in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for power purposes. 
2. In May 1961, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and the Bechtel Corp, jointly were commis- 
sioned to undertake a study of the AEC’s 
reactor development activities. The purpose 
was to determine the engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility of power reactors for the 
dual production of fissionable material and 
electric power. One year later, the results 
of our study were submitted to the AEC in 
& classified report which 2 years later was 
declassified and published by the commis- 
sion. 

3. Early in 1953 further meetings were 
held with the AEO staff, leading to the for- 
mation of Nuclear Power Group, consisting 
originally of five companies: American. Gas 
& Electric Co., Bechtel Corp., Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
and Union Electric Co., and later expanded 
to include Central Illinois Light Co., Illinois 
Power Co., and Kansas City Power & Light 
Co. 

Studies were made by the group alone and 
in cooperation with various manufacturers, 
and designs and estimates were prepared for 
plants incorporating pressurized water, pres- 
surized heavy water, boiling water, and 
aqueous homogeneous reactors. 

4. In January of 1954 in response to the 
AEC's invitation, Nuclear Power Group, 
among others, submit & proposal to par- 
ticipate with the AEC in building and oper- 
ating a 60,000-kilowatt pressurized water 
reactor powerplant. The Duquesne Light 
Co, however, submitted the successful bid. 

5. In January 1955 the AEC announced its 
power demonstration reactor program. It 
invited industry to submit proposals for 
atomic powerplant construction and offered 
assistance in the form of waiver of fuel 
charges during early years of operation. In 
addition, necessary research and develop- 
ment would be performed in AEC labora- 
tories without charge, or at reduced charge. 

6. In March 1955, Commonwealth Edison 
Co, submitted a proposal to the AEC to con- 
struct a 180,000-kilowatt boiling water reac- 
tor powerplant at Dresden without any 
assistance from the Government, The esti- 
mated cost of constructing this plant was 
$45 million. Only $30 million of this amount 
could be justified on an economic basis; 
consequently the members of Nuclear 
Power Group agreed to furnish the remain- 
ing $15 million in the interest of further- 
ing development of electricity by nuclear 
means, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.'s share of 
this sum is nearly $3 million. Construction 
commenced at Dresden on November 28, 
1956, and the plant is scheduled to be in 
operation by 1960. General Electric is build- 
ing the plant under contract with Common- 
wealth. 

7. In December 1955, General Electric an- 
nounced its plans to build a nuclear research 
center at Vallecitos, Calif., and there to con- 
struct æ developmental bolling water reactor 
capable of producing steam to drive a 5,000- 
kilowatt turbine generator. 

In February 1956, General Electric and 
P. G. & E. announced that an atomic elec- 
tric powerplant would be built at Vallecitos 
us a cooperative project, with P. G. & E. 
providing the electric generating facilities. 

Under AEC Power Reactor License No, 1, 
the Vallecitos plant commenced operation 
October 24, 1957, It is the first all-privately 
financed atomic-electrico powerplant any- 
where. P. G. & E. operates the electric gen- 
erating portion, purchases reactor steam 
from General Electric and assists in the oper- 
ation of the reactor. The experience gained 
at this experimental Vallecitos plant has 
proved most gratifying and reinforced both 
companies’ belief in the bolling water reac- 
tor as a most promising type for early eco- 
nomic development. 
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8. In December 1956, the AEC announced 
its third-round program, which offered en- 
couragement for new reactor types in the 
form of financial assistance for research and 
development and a 5-year waiver of certain 
fuel and material charges. The completion 
date for plants under this program was to 
be no later than June 80, 1962, Our com- 
pany sent representatives to Washington to 
learn what part P. G. & E. might undertake 
in this program. The AEC staff indicated 
preference for a reactor using heavy water 
as moderator (and capable of operating on 
natural uranium fuel), or for large size 
(100,000 kilowatts or more) improved de- 
signs of types already under construction. 

The company investigated the possibilities 
of heavy water, improved bolling water and 
improved pressurized water types for plants 
ranging in capacity from 100,000 to 200,000 
kilowatts. The latter two appeared to be 
the best types which could be completed by 
the target date of June 30, 1962. However, 
it was found that these improved types 
would require expenditure of $5 to $6 mil- 
lion for research and development, and even 
if this were financed by the AEC, the cost 
of constructing a plant at this stage of the 
art would be too great to achieve economic 
power. A contribution of some $15 to $20 
million would be needed in order to bring 
the cost of nuclear power down to the cost 
of power produced in conventioned steam- 
plants in our area, In December 1957 our 
adverse findings were reported to the AEC 
staff. 

9. It then became the company's purpose 
to attempt to take full advantage ot research 
and development already available or under 
way and to reduce the cost of a nuclear plant 
by simplifying its design. Our investigations 
led to a conclusion that the boiling water 
reactor, first tested by the AEC in 1953, was 
the most promising for simplicity of design 
and consequent low capital cost. Moreover, 
favorable operating experience on this type 
was rapidly being accumulated at Argonne 
and Vallecitos. 

We carefully examined the future needs of 
our system and found an impending situa- 
tion in the vicinity of Humboldt Bay which 
appeared to present favorable conditions for 
a nuclear plant with a capacity of 50,000 or 
60,000 kilowatts. The Humboldt area is 
somewhat isolated and is now supplied by 
two 110,000-volt transmission lines about 
115 miles long, a 14,500-kilowatt steam plant 
in Eureka and a new 100,000-kilowatt steam 
plant on Humboldt Bay. Oil is more expen- 
sive than elsewhere on the P. G. & E. system. 

Additional power will be required for that 
area in 1962. This could be provided by (1) 
constructing another 115-mile transmission 
line at a cost of about $8 million for the 
line plus another $8 million for steam-gen- 
erating capacity in large system units located 
in the San Francisco Bay region, or (2) a 
conventional 60,000-kilowatt steam unit at 
Humboldt at a cost of about $11 million, or 
(3) a 50,000- to 60,000-kilowatt nuclear unit 
at a capital cost of about $20 million. The 
choice economically is between the conven- 
tional steam unit and the atomic unit at 
Humboldt, but to determine which we must 
look at comparative fuel, operating and 
maintenance costs. : 

The cost of the first fuel core for the atomic 
plant, including all materials and fabricating 
costs except the uranium itself which is 
rented from AEC, will not exceed $3 million. 
The fuel elements will be warranted for a 
life of 10,000 MWD/ton of uranium. The 
second core is estimated at this time to cost 
under 82 million and is expected to achieve 
an exposure of 15,000 MWD/ton. 

Experience in the operation and mainte- 
nance of Vallecitos has led us to believe that 
the atomic unit at Humboldt will have sub- 
stantially the same operating and mainte- 
nance expense, exclusive of fuel, as a conven- 
tional unit. This represents a substantial 
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reduction in estimated cost compared to 
earlier studies. 

Based on the foregoing capital cost, and 
the expected operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, we estimate the cost of nuclear power, 
with the second core and the current credit 
for plutonium produced by the reactor, to be 
about 8 mills per kilowatt-hour with the 
unit operating at 90-percent capacity factor, 
and having & capability of 60,000 kilowatts. 
As stated earlicr, 8-mill power is competitive 
in the Humboldt area. 

We believe the 90-percent capacity factor 
is proper because the nuclear unit should 
produce for the Eureka area and for the sys- 
tom all the kilowatt-hours of which it is 
capable, since the atomic fuel cost is less than 
half that required to generate the same kilo- 
watt-hours from conventional steam plants. 

P. G. & E. expects to continue to install 
conventional-fired steam units; and since 
their life span will at least equal the Hum- 
boldt atomic unit, that unit should continue 
to operate throughout Its life at maximum 
capability. 

These considerations culminated in our 
10th step, notifying Admiral Strauss last 
February that we believed we will achieve 
the goal of economic electricity at the Hum- 
boldt plant. 

Now, it might interest you to review 
briefly the overall electric supply and demand 
situation in the northern and central Call- 
fornia-area served by P. G. & E. 

Prior to 1945 the power supply was essen- 
tially hydroelectric, with steam plants tak- 
ing care of peak demands only, except in dry 
years, when they were required to furnish 
more energy. In 1945 the installed hydro 
capacity was about 2.2 times the capacity in 
steam plants, and thé hydro plants generally 
supplied 85 percent of the total annual en- 
ergy requirements. 

The situation changed rapidly in the post- 
war period. In 1952 the total installed ca- 
pacity in steam plants became equal to the 
total hydro capacity, and in 1961 it will be 
1% times the hydro capacity even after the 
addition of five hydro projects now under 
construction with a capacity of 470,500 kilo- 
watts. Under average water conditions 
about 40 percent of the energy then will 
come from hydro and 60 percent from steam 
plants. We expect the 1961 demand on the 
P. G. & E. system to be about 5½ million 
kilowatts and about 30 billion kilowatt- 
hours, with hydro plants supplying 13 bil- 
Hon and thermal plants 17 billion. 

We haye attempted to forecast power de- 
mands beyond 1961, assuming that growth 
will continue to take place at a rate of 7 
percent per year. If it should do so, the 
1970 load should be about 10 million kilo- 
watts and 55 billion kilowatt-hours, and the 
1975 load about 14 million kilowatts and 77 
billion kilowatt-hours. These are tremen- 
dous figures and particularly significant in 
their effect on power to be produced by 
thermal means. 

Our studies indicate that the additional 
hydro energy expected by 1970 might amount 
to about 7 billion kilowatt-hours. Thus, we 
would need 35 billion kilowatt-hours in 
thermal plants by that year. Because of 
limitations on the available hydropower po- 
tential, the 1975 requirement from thermal 
plants would perhaps exceed 50 billion kilo- 
watt-hours. y 

This increase In electric energy from 
thermal plants, despite expected increases 
in plant efficiency, would have a tremendous 
impact on fuel requirements, Our current 
fuel requirements, expressed in equivalent 
barrels of oll, amount to about 23 million 
barrels per year, (Actually, natural gas sup- 
lies about two-thirds of the total require- 
ment.) This should increase to about 30 
million barrels in 1961, If conventional 
steam plants supplied all the required 
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about 55 million barrels and in 1975 about 
80 million barrels. 

The 1970 requirement is equivalent to 
137,000 barrels of oil each day of the year, 
and the 1975 requirement would equal 220,- 
000 barrels. Even if natural gas could pro- 
vide half the fuel, the steam plants would 
consume the content of a 100,000 barrel 
tanker each day. 

In the early post-war period when oil was 
in short supply and our power demands in- 
creased very rapidly, we investigated the 
possibility of using coal from Utah. We 
designed our new steam plants so they 
could be converted to coal if it should be- 
come necessary. As to economics, we found 
then that burning coal would break even 
with burning oil, when oll is priced at about 
$3 per barrel. 

We now have nuclear power available and 
our studies show that Humboldt Bay atomic 
electricity will break even with conventional 
steam power fuel by $3 oll. Our studies on 
a larger nuclear plant indicate that it could 
become competitive with the most efficient 
steam plants using 83 oil when unit capi- 
tal costs are reduced to about §270 per 
kilowatt. 

Looking ahead to the needs of our own 
area and assuming that demands for pow- 
er will continue to increase as they have 
during the past decade, we believe that 
there should be one or more large nuclear 
plants in operation by 1965. What will hap- 
pen thereafter will depend on how rapidly 
nuclear plant costs are brought down and 
on the future prices of oil and gas. The 
odds indicate that nuclear plants should 
predominate in meeting requirements for 
energy. + 

As we see it, nuclear power is an eventual 
must for the industry but its use will ad- 
vance most rapidly in areas where thermal 
power is necessary and fuel costs are now or 
are likely to become high. We believe that 
the role of individual utilities is to keep 
abreast of scientific and technical advances, 
to participate in such adyances as far as 
possible, to weigh the potential economic 
advantages of nuclear power and to expedite 
the construction of nuclear plants wherever 
possible. 

It is only through repetitive construction 
that capital costs can be lowered, and pres- 
ent costs must be brought down on a wide 
front. 

The electric utility industry is a dynamic 
industry. Throughout its history it has 
kept its eyes on the future and its interest 
in pioneering every possibility that might 
lead to increased efficiency and dependabil- 
ity of its resources and its public services. 

Our company has had a history of many 
firsts in the development of the electric 
utility Industry. We welcomed the oppor- 
tunities we have had during these past few 
years to engage in atomic research and de- 
velopment. We believe we can continue to 
drive costs down even further as we go 
along and we are committed to the course 
that we believe will lead us most rapidly 
to the destiny of the atomic age power 


company. 


Mrs. Ewilda Robinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BROOKS HAYS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent passing of Mrs. Ewilda Robin- 
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Robinson, brought sorrow to many 
Members of Congress, some of whom 
served with her distinguished husband. 
They appreciated not only the Senator’s 
notable service, but Mrs. Robinson's own 
gracious part in the leadership of an 
eventful period in this Nation's history. 
The people of Arkansas were grateful 
for Mrs. Robinson’s contribution to the 
civic and political life of the State. The 
editorial tribute to her in the Arkansas 
Gazette on August 9 well expresses our 
feelings, and under leave to extend my 
a Sh I include the editorial as fol- 
OWS: 
Mrs, Ewitpa ROBINSON 

For more than 30 years Ewilda Miller 
Robinson lived close to the key events in 
the developing history of this country. 

As the wife of the late Joe T. Robinson, 
she stayed in the background, But she 
was his confidant and constant companion 
in the long journey from Lonoke that took 
him to positions of major influence in na- 
tional affairs. ~ 

In her quiet latter years of widowhood, 
when she served as postmaster at Little 
Rock, she maintained the personal associa- 
tions that had been developed in her hus- 
band's career as Congressman, Governor, 
United States Senator, Senate majority 
leader, and vice presidential candidate. She 
could count three Presidents as personal 
friends, along with virtually every other key 
figure who played a part upon the national 
stage during her eventful years, 

Arkansas mourns her passing. 


Let’s Prohibit Travel by Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include the text of a state- 
ment I prepared for delivery coincident 
with the consideration of H. R. 13670, 
the bill which our House Foreign Affairs 
Committee unanimously ordered re- 
Ported. : 

This bill permits the Secretary of 
State to prohibit travel by Communist 
agents, saboteurs and spies, and is of the 
utmost importance to our national 
security. 

I sincerely hope this bill will be 
brought up for consideration soon. I 
strongly urge, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
be scheduled for action before the Con- 
gress adjourns: 

I urge immediate passage of H. R. 13670, 
the bill unanimously ordered reported by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, which per- 
mits the Secretary of State to prohibit travel 
by Communist agents, saboteurs and sples. 
Without this legislation there is a serious 
loophole in our security laws, Under the 
recent Supreme Court decisions there would 
be no means whereby the Secretary of State 
could deny passports to Individuals who are 
travelling abroad to further the nefarious 
purposes of the international Communist 
movement. 

The United States is spending billions of 
dollars for its defense and further billions 
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Of dollars for foreign aid. We have millions 
of our boys under arms sworn to protect the 
security of the United States. On the other 
hand, if this legislation is not enacted, we 
are faced with a situation in which persons 
May go abroad to subvert and thwart the 
foreign policy of the United States and to 
Stir up trouble against nations friendly to 
Us, It is a necessity. 

The bill grants authority to the Secretary 
of State to plug this loophole. At the same 
time, it insures maximum protection for the 
rights of our citizens under the Constitu- 
tion. It provides for both administrative 
hearings and judicial review of those hear- 
ings aud of passport denials by the Secretary 
of State 

The bill which is before the House was 
Perfected after a thoroughgoing analysis by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We tried 
to strike the best compromise between the 
Tights of the individual and the security of 
the United States. I do not think that any- 
One can criticize it as an infringement of 
individual rights, since we were most care- 
ful to prescribe procedural safeguards. 

The bill itself is in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Passport Act of 1926. The first 
Section makes congressional findings with 
Tespect to the danger of the international 
Communist movement to the security of our 
homeland. It emphasizes the fact that the 
Communists use couriers as a principal 
Means of carrying directives and orders of 
the party. These couriers frequently carry 
their messages in their minds In. order to 
Prevent detection. The granting of author- 
ity to deny passports’ to such couriers ts 
essential to our security system. Section 5 
Makes specific reference to the use of travel 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Section 6 is the operative section, granting 
the authority to the Secretary of State to 
deny passports. The persons who are sub- 
Ject to such denial are Communist members, 
amliates of the Communist Party, and per- 
sons knowingly engaged in activities intend- 
ed to further the international Communist 
Movement, In all cases, however, the Secre- 
“ary of State must also find that the activities 
or presence abroad of the individuals con- 
cerned would be harmful to the security of 
the United States. This is a double-barrelled 
finding and will insure that innocent persons 
Wil not be subject to having a passport de- 
nied on capricious grounds. 

Section 7 of the bill authorizes the Secre- 

of State to require the applicant for a 
passport to sign an affidavit concerning mem- 
ip in the Communist Party and support 

the international Communist movement. 

Section 8 provides for an administrative 

Haring of any proposed denial of a passport, 
ther, it provides for judicial review of the 
and denial of a passport. 


This legislation is in the best Interests of 
the United States, and I urge every Member 
Of the House to give it his wholehearted 
support. 


* 


The American Merchant Marine in War 
and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
bortance of the American merchant ma- 
as an integral part of our defense 

dan be illustrated by the activities of 
the oldest company in service today, 
race Line, which in peacetime serves 
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South America. While it is true that 
such companies could not exist with- 
out the aid of the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936, the cost of such aid is indeed 
small when compared with the benefits 
to the public, both in war and peace. 
The exploits of our merchant fieet in 
war can easily be told, but the less tan- 
gible, but at least equally important, is 
its peacetime function of maintaining 
good relations with our neighbors 
throughout the world through the reg- 
ular presence of our fine ships with the 
high type of service they render. I ask 
leave to insert in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing story of the Contribution of Grace 
Line in World War I, by Mr. Frederic P. 
Sands: 
CONTRIBUTION or Grace LINE IN WORLD 
War II 


PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


Grace Line, as it is known today, began its 
history of providing ocean transportation be- 
tween the Americas more than 100 years ago. 
The line's origins came in an era which 
marked the beginning of the tremendous 
physical and economic development of the 
United States. Latin America, the other 
integral part of the Western Hemisphere, 
was in proportionate degree, feeling the same 
growing pains, for the lands of the southern 
continent were becoming increasingly aware 
that the boundless natural resources they 
possessed, overabundant for their own use, 
could be exported in return for the finished 
goods needed to spur their own industrial 
growth. 

The foundation of a regular service be- 
tween the Americas was laid with the use 
of the efficient sailing ships known as down 
easters. They made many trips, for the 
Grace organization, around the Horn to the 
west coast of South America, and on to the 
Pacific Northwest of the United States. By 
1890, the down easter had become as anti- 
dated as its predecessor, the clipper ship. 
Grace, sensing the urgnt need for speed and 
an increase in the tonnage carried per ship 
to handle the requirements for trade and 
travel between the Americas, turned from 
sailing ships to steamers. In 1892, its first 
steamship the Coya was acquired. With its 
gross tonnage of 4,600 the Coya was almost 
twice as large a ship as the experts had said 
could be gainfully employed in this trade. 
However, so great was the demand, that in 
the opening years of the 20th century, Grace 
continued to add to its fleet, increase the 
frequency of sailings, and build or acquire 
ships of a substantially greater size. 

Grace Line, by 1912, was carrying 150,000 
tons of cargo on 22 sailings, and was offering 
a service equal to that of its combined com- 
petitors. Long in the forefront of those who 
had been urging the completion of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the line prepared to take advan- 
tage of its opening by establishing a freight 
service between Atlantic and Pacific ports 
of the United States. The ships to be used 
were the Santa Clara, the Santa Cruz, the 
Santa Catalina, and the Santa Cecilia, the 
first ships to carry the Santa prefix which 
ever since has been associated with Grace 
Line, The canal also meant an immeas- 
urable increase In the travel potentials be- 
tween the Americas, and in tion of 
this fact, Grace ordered the building of its 
first four passenger ships—the Santa Ana, 
the Santa Elisa, the Santa Luisa, and the 
Santa Teresa for service on the route from 
New York to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. 

The first of these sister ships, capable of 
carrying 100 passengers, and 5,400 tons of 
cargo, had just sailed to inaugurate the new 
service when the United States entered World 
War I. Grace Line made the first contribu- 


tion to its country in time of national emer- 
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gency in the form of a large modern fleet 
sailing under the American flag and equipped 
to serve either in the theaters of wur or over 
its own trade routes which were vital to the 
national economy as well as the prosecution 
of the war. A number of its ships did not 
return to peacetime duties: the Corocoro, 
Cacique, and Charcas, were lost by enemy 
action; the Chincha was turned over to the 
Italians, and the Curaca was a casualty in the 
great Halifax explosion. 

In the years after the First World War, the 
Line greatly expanded its Intercoastal service 
and its operations between United States At- 
lantic ports and the West Coast of South 
America, as well as instituting a new service 
from United States gulf ports to Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Its final 
expansion in this era took place in 1938 
when it entered the Caribbean trade. These 
years also noted an increasing attention to 
passenger travel. Many United States firms 
were establishing branches or business con- 
nections in these countries while tourists 
were learning of the great variety of attrac- 
tions which existed in their own hemisphere. 
Latin Americans, on the other hand, having 
come in closer contact with the United States 
during the war, were eager to cement the 
business and social relations they had made. 
As a result, Grace Line built four medium-size 
passenger ships—the Santa Barbara, Santa 
Maria, Santa Inez, and Santa Rita in the late 
1920's, followed in 2 years by the fine passen- 
ger liner, the Santa Clara, and this program 
culminated in 1932 with the building of 4 lux- 
ury liners, the sister ships, Santa Elena, Santa 
Lucia, Santa Paula, and Santa Rosa. These 
ships of 17,000 tons displacement, carried 
225-passengers, and had a cargo capacity in 
excess of 5,000 tons. Their service speed was 
20 knots. An important aspect of these four 
sisters, was the extent to which national de- 
tense features were in ted in their 
design and construction. The value of these 
features was to become very evident only a 
few years after the ships began their careers. 

As Grace Line increased its fleet and its 
services, it also developed a shore establish- 
ment which provided expert representation 
in the fields of operation and freight and 
passenger traffic in many United States ports, 
and in the countries of Latin America which 
the Line served. Many of those who served 
in these offices had had broad experience in 
ocean transportation, since it had long been 
the policy of the Line to give its personnel 
as varied a training as possible. A substantial 
percentage of its employees had served an 
apprenticeship aboard a Santa, and then 
progressed through many phases of the line's 
activities such as claims, freight billing, 
freight solicitation, passenger traffic, and 
terminal operations. With the clouds of war 
darkening the horizons in the late 1930's, 
the quality of its ships, and the versatility of 
its employees were to be, in a short space of 
time, the measurement of Grace Line's service 
to the Nation in World War II. 


SERVICE AT SEA 


The record of accomplishments begins 
first with the story of the Four Sisters and 
their fine companion the Santa Clara, and 
it is particularly appropriate to observe here, 
that at the outbreak of war, they comprised 
almost one-sixth of the total number of 
American ships ready for speedy conversion 
to troop transports. \ 

The Santa Paula began her work even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor when she sailed to west 
Africa a week before December 7, carrying 
500 technicians and 2.000 tons of equipment 
for setting up the vital air ferry bases. She 
Was no longer a neutral when she arrived 
at Dakar, and with ominous significance, 
her mission and whereabouts were an- 
nounced over the Berlin radio. Later she 
took part in the invasion of north Africa, 
and was a part of the first convoy to Sicily. 
As the European invasion progressed, the 
Santa Paula was in regular service between 
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the United States, England, and Europe, in- 
terrupted only by a 4 months’ mission to 
the Red Sea and Persian Guif. In all, she 
traveled more than 237,000 nautical miles 
carrying thousands of tons of military sup- 
plies and more than 100,000 combat troops, 
prisoners of war, Red Cross personnel, and 
essential civilians. Before returning to 
peacetime sailings, she concluded her Gov- 
ernment service with war bride voyages. 
After reconversion in 1946, the Santa Paula 
made almost 300 voyages covering more than 
a million and a half miles over her essential 
trade route between New York, the Carib- 
bean, and South America. In 1958, she con- 
cludes her Grace Line service after 26 years, 
giving place to a new Santa Paula building 
at Newport News, Va. 

The second of the Four Sisters, the Santa 
Rosa, was jut as busy in the service of her 
country. In the tense early days of global 
warfare, when ships were sent to strange 
little-known ports around the world, the 
Santa Rosa took part In the first troop move- 
ment to the South Pacific. Not long later, 
she arrived in Egypt with some of the tanks 
that were to stem Rommel's drive. Hasten- 
ing back around the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Santa Rosa participated in the invasion 
of north Africa, the Sicilian landings, and 
was at St. Tropez during the invasion of 
southern France. Manned like the Santa 
Paula with much of the staff that had op- 
erated her in peacetime, the Santa Rosa also 
completed a long and honorable war service, 
and then after reconversion joined her 
sister ship in 12 years of successful postwar 
operation. She too has a replacement, the 
new Santa Rose, scheduled for delivery in 
mid-1958. 

These two of the Four Sisters were the 
fortunate ones for they went through the 
war without serious damage, although they 
were repeatedly exposed to every danger that 
war, the weather, and the ocean, can bring. 
The others were not so fortunate. 

In August 1942, the Sunta Lucia was ac- 
quired by the United States Navy and com- 
missioned as the U. S. S. Leedstown (AP 
73). Due to the urgent need for troop 

, she was pressed into service with 
very little training for the north African 
invasion. Including her commanding offi- 
cer, Lt. Comdr. Duncan Cook (USNR), not 
a single officer or crewman aboard was in 
the Regular Navy. She left Clyde, Scotland, 
on October 26, 1942, as part of a large con- 
voy. On November 6, the ships passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and on their 
second day in the Mediterranean they sus- 
tained a 45-minute attack by the Luftwaffe. 
The Leedstown was one of those hit, receiy- 
ing a torpedo hit astern which left her 
with no steering control and flooding aft. 
Early on the morning of November 9, the 
convoy ied ahead, leaving the Leeds- 
town with a British corvette as an escort. 
About noon that day, the Leedstown was 
attacked again and hit by two aerial tor- 
pedoes on the starboard side. Ten minutes 
later, the order came to abandon ship. The 
corvette received a number of survivors, 
while other passenger and crew members 
made their way ashore through dangerous 
surf where they were rescued by natives and 
a United States Coast Guard landing party. 
The former Santa Lucia went down shortly 
afterwards about 12 miles from Algiers. 
Happily, of those on board only 2 were killed, 
and 6 were missing in the attacks and sink- 
ing 


The last of the Four Sisters,” the Santa 
Elena, had seen varied service on two war 
fronts, when, in October 1943, she began a 
routine troop carrying voyage from Boston 
to the United Kingdom. After discharging, 
the ship was taken over temporarily by the 
British Admiralty for a special trip to the 
Mediterranean. On November 9, she was in 
convoy for Naples with 1,900 Canadian troops 
and 100 Canadian nurses aboard. Suddenly, 
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off Philippeville, Algiers, there was an aerial 
attack, and at 6:30 p. m. the Santa Elena 
was struck amidships by an aerial bomb. 
Within 3 minutes the entire engineroom 
was flooded and all passengers were ordered 
to the boats. 

Despite the darkness and heavy wind, rain 
and swells, the ship was abandoned in good 
order. A Matson liner, the steamship Monte- 
rey, moved in close for the rescue, and her 
boats, as well as those of the Santa Elena, 
manned by merchant crews, transferred all 
passengers without loss of life. Later the 
Santa Elena, with only her crew aboard, was 
taken in tow by a destroyer bound for Phil- 
ippeville. While en route, she began to settle 
more swiftly by the stern until, although 
inside the breakwater, Capt. William Renaut, 
on the bridge with water only a few feet 
away, was forced to order the crew to aban- 
don ship. Minutes afterwards, her bow shot 
into the air, and the Santa Elena was at 
the bottom of the harbor. 

Companion ship to the Four Sisters” was 
the Santa Clara. Built only 3 years earlier, 
she was very close to the 4 in terms of 
size, speed, and capacity for passengers and 
cargo. 1944 was to mark the third succes- 
sive year that a well-known Santa“ ship be- 
came a victim of the war. On June 7, 1944, 
at 7:57 a. m., 1 day after D-Day at Nor- 
mandy, the Santa Clara, now the United 
States Army transport Susan B. Anthony, 
was leading a convoy toward the shores of 
France. Exactly 2 hours and 13 minutes 
later she disappeared beneath the water, 
without a single loss of life, although on 
board at the time were 2,705 persons—2,327 
combat troops and a complement of 40 of- 
ficers and 348 crew members. > 

All messes had just finished feeding the 
crew and troops when, without warning, the 
Santa Clara was lifted from the water and 
bogged by a violent explosion amidships. 
All power was lost throughout the ship; the 
steering gear was unusable, and the rudder 
indicator was jammed hard left. The ship 
veeréd left and lost way. In the engine- 
room, the main condenser head had rup- 


tured, auxiliary steam lines were broken and 


the engineroom began to flood filling the 
room with steam. Nos. 4 and 5 holds and the 
shaft alley flooded, and a considerable 
amount of the main deck buckled. Capt. 
Thomas L. Gray signaled that the ship had 
been mined and requested nearby ships to 
come alongside to take off troops. The 
U. S. S. Pinto, the H. M. S. Mendip, the 
H. M. S. Norborougk, the H. M. S. Rupert, 
and the LCI’s 489 and 496 courageously came 
alongside at intervals and at great risk from 
smoke, flames, and the heavy list of the 
Susan B. Anthony, taking off troops, who 
with perfect discipline, moved about the 
ship as directed to minimize the lst. By 
9:55 a. m., the list was so heavy that all 
craft were cleared from the ship's side. The 
port side of the ship was almost entirely 
awash and only 20 of the crew and the cap- 
tain remained at Nos. 2 and 3 hatches. The 
captain ordered the men to get into the 
water and swim directly away from the ves- 
sel. At about 10 a. m. he followed. The 
Susan B. Anthony disappeared at 10:10 a, m. 
As a later commentary on the sinking, Cap- 
tain Gray recommended naval recognition 
for 22 of his officers and men, and the Navy 
in a move said to be unique, accepted each 
and every recommendation, awarding 22 
medals. 

Three of Grace Line's five passenger ships 
were casualties of the war, but their story 
is only a part of the heroic and valuable 
contribution of its seagoing personnel. Its 
freighters, too, sailed hundreds of voyages 
from the United States to every war zone, 
and in accomplishing their vital tasks suf- 
fered severely. The Santa Rita, and the 
Santa Elisa, were sisters and twins delivered 
in 1941 within 43 days of one another. 
They were the latest of the United States 
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Maritime Commission's C-2-type cargo ships. 
They had barely begun a peacetime service 
when they, were called to war, for these new 
and efficient cargo carriers were desperately 
needed. 

The Santa Rita, hastily armed, was loaded 
with material to aid the fight against Rom- 
mel as he drew closer to Alexandria and 
Cairo. Proceeding without convoy around 
the Cape of Good Hope, she discharged her 
urgent cargo at Port Sudan and Suez. Re- 
tracing her route, she was less than a week 
from home when on July 9, at 11:15 a. m, 
she was torpedoed, As she settled fast all’ 
hands abandoned ship, Shortly afterwards, 
a German submarine appeared and de- 
manded that the master, Capt. Henry L. 
Stephenson, come aboard, After the trans- 
fer had been made, the Santa Rita, which 
was giving up slowly, was shelled by the 
submarine's forward gun. At 3:25 p. m. 
punished beyond endurance, she finally 
sank. For the survivors there lay in store: 
A prison camp for the captain, 8 days at sea 
for 2 lifeboats and 17 days for a third be- 
fore their rescue was effected. Deep in the 
engine room of the Santa Rita were the 
bodies of four who were trapped and killed 
by the first explosion. Happily, Captain 
Stephenson survived his years in a prison 
camp, and returned home safely to a well- 
earned retirement. 

The Santa Rita's twin, the Santa Elisa, at 
this time, lay at a Welsh port loading high- 
octane gas, munitions, and food supplies for 
the relief of Malta. On August 10, she was 
a member of a convoy passing Gibraltar and 
preparing to run the gantlet to Malta. For 
the next 2 days, the ships endured a series of 
vicious attacks from submarines, high-level 
and dive bombers. Early on the third day, 
in the half-light before sunrise, a torpedo 
struck the Santa Elisa with mortal swiftness. 
A sheet of water and a mass of flames cov- 
ered the ship's entire foredeck, There was 
little left for the crew to do but to abandon 
her and await rescue. A destroyer picked 
them up, and they watched as, half afloat, 
she was attacked by the day's first dive- 
bombers. Then, two bombs on the afterdeck 
brought a final explosion, and she sank be- 
neath the waves. She and her crew had per- 
formed heroically, and their efforts were not 
in vain, for the remnants of the convoy salled 
into Malta's harbor to be greeted by cheers 
and prayerful thanks. A 

It was not only the troop transports and 
the new cargo ships which had their stories 
of dangers and accomplishments, To keep 
the war effort of the United States going, 
and to maintain its economy at home, many 
a freighter that had served a lifetime at sea 
was pressed Into service to maintain the life- 
lines of trade between the Americas. Among 
thees ships were the Lara, Falcon, Tachira, 
and Cacique, whose average age was 25 years. 
Small, slow, 9-knot vessels with a limited 
cruising range, nevertheless, they delivered 
materials necessary to Latin America, and 
on the return voyege brought bauxite and 
other strategic materials, in addition to filling 
a fair percentage of the United States coffee 
cup with coffee from Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, Operating in their own restricted cir- 
cult, a backwash in the mainstream of men 
and supplies flowing over the transatlantic 
and transpacific routes, these ships manned 
by Grace Line personnel, played their role far 
from war zones, but never far from danger— 
for the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
and the Caribbean were the hunting grounds 
of a host of enemy submarines. 

To lessen these dangers, these ships and 
the many others Grace Line operated during 
the war on its old trade routes, sailed out of 
New Orleans, a move that more than quad- 
rupled the cargo Grace Line had ever han- 
dled from this port in peacetime. The com- 
ings and goings of these ships were filled with 
stories of rescucs, collisions, and many a close 
call. Only one failed to survive the war. 
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The Tachira was torpedoed and sunk off 
Yucatan, on July 12, 1942, her 32 survivors, 
led by Capt. Svere N. Gram, making shore 
Salely after 4 days at sea in lifeboats. 

Grace Line ships, together with their per- 
sonnel, compiled a long and honorable war 
record. and yet there was still another con- 
tribution from the seagoing side of the line, 
Tor a number of Its ships sold to or acquired 
by the Army and Navy, saw duty in many 
Capacities. The fact that they were avall- 
able and were equipped for ready conversion 
to other uses, highlights, in another manner, 
the importance of having a modern American 
merchant marine. For example, the Santa 
Barbara became the U. S. S. McCawley, and 
Served as Adm. Kelly Turner's flagship in the 
south Pacific; the Santa Teresa and the Santa 
Cecilia both became Army hospital ships, and 
the Santa Incz became the hydrographic ship, 
the U. S. S. Bowditen. 


SERVICE ASHORE 


The tale of ships, and the men who 
manned and defended them, is an absorbing 
One, but equally so are the exploits of their 
coun , the terminals and the person- 
nel that handle the complex shore opera- 
tions. The shoreside story is one of aston- 
ishing accomplishments. One hundred and 
eighty-two of Grace Line’s salaried personnel 
Were in Government service. These included 
four vice presidents: C. C. Mallory, James 
E. Magner, George Leovy. and Edgar A. 
Eyre; William B. Freer, Chicago office man- 
ager; port captain, Thomas Blau; and many 
Others drawn from all levels in the company. 

that remained with what assistance 

they could find, would have found even 
Line’s peacetime services hard to con- 

duct properly. Instead they were given far 
Breater tasks, for, at the height of the war, 
they handled as general or subagents, a 
total of 154 ships—seven times the number 
before Pearl Harbor. Instead of operating 
ships from New York, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, and Seattle, 
it was n to receive and dispatch ships 
from every deepwater port in the United 
States, and many in Canada. Since there 
Could not be offices in every port, each de- 
Partment involved in sending a ship to sea 
to have traveling representatives to serv- 

lee this huge fleet. In quieter days, the 
Personnel of Grace Line was concerned with 
One area of operations—the Caribbean, and 
the west const of South and Central 
With the demands of war, they 

kept track of ships not only in this area, 
but in 1 year's example; 17 Alaskan ports: 
9 on the east coast of South America; 12 
Places in Africa; 21 in the British Isles; 6 in 
Italy; 15 in the Red Sea, Persian Gulf, and 
India; 12 in Australia; 3 in New Zealand: 
And such out-of-the-way places as Iceland, 
Murmansk; the Solomons, Ellice, Samoa, 
Tonga, Cook, and the Society Islands. 
It would hare been a great boon to the 
de operations of Grace Line, in the 
United States, if the experienced personnel 
Of the offices in Latin America could have 
deen utilized. They, however, were just as 
as their associates in the north. These 
from the Canal Zone down to Val- 
Paraiso, Chile, represented the War Shipping 
tion, handled the cargoes from 

the States of items essential to the mainte- 
Nance of Latin America's production and 
Manufacturing status and loaded the ships 
With the vital raw materials and products 
Of this ares. In several instances, they set 
hew records in cargo handling, a remarkable 
accomplishment, inasmuch as ships fre- 
quently arrived unannounced and ready for 
te loading. In many cases, they 

Were able to aid in projects designed to in- 
Crease port efficiency; for example, at a de- 
velopment cost of $250 million, Ecuadorean 
cargoes were loaded at the river mouth port 
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of Puna rather than up the Guayas River 
where the tide factor delayed operations and 
even restricted deep draft ships from pick- 
ing up strategic cargoes. This change clipped 
a day from every ship's schedule. 

The importance to the war effort of Latin 
American raw materials is difficult to over- 
stress. Balsa, imported only from. Central 
and South America is a story in itself. 
That wood, strangely freakish, is light 
enough to permit a man to carry a bundle 
of it twice his own height and girth with 
ease, yet its tensile strength and buoyancy 
makes it invaluable in airplane and liferaft 
construction. Tin, formerly imported from 
the Far East, was replaced with Bolivian tin 
concentrates shipped largely via Grace Line 
to Texas City, Tex., to be processed in a new 
smelter, the first of its kind in the country. 
Quinine has a principal South American 
source in the bark of the cinchona tree. 
Nitrates, copper, vanadium, lead, walfram, 
and tungsten, all produced in this area, were 
vital to the United States—more than a mil- 
lion tons were shipped yearly. 

Since the early days of Grace operations in 
Latin America, a cardinal principle had been 
the extensive utilization of nationals in the 
offices and terminal work of the line. Many 
of these citizens of countries in which 
Grace is located had risen to positions of 
responsibility. This proved as valuable a 
wartime condition as it had been a peace- 
time policy, for with many of its United 
States citizens called home to war, the line 
was able to rely completely on the compe- 
tence and broad training of those left to 
man the offices in the southern continent. 

Complementing the work record away 
from heme, are the stories that are told of 
terminal operations in the United States. 
For example, at piers 67 and 58, North River, 
N. Y., where 4 ships were designed to 
be berthed, as many as 8 could be found. 
Since 75 percent of all cargoes were delivered 
by lighter, this meant that each ship was 
literally surrounded by lighters in all stages, 
of loading and discharging. On the piers 
themselves, personnel would be solving a 
variety of problems with 1 ship loading, 1 
discharging, 1 fueling, 1 repairing, 1 taking 
stores, and 1 awaiting convoy. Each had 
different needs, but inherent in each was 
urgency. The know-how of Grace’s Huron 
Stevedoring, and its 1,200 employees, long- 
shoremen, as well as supervisory personnel 
was strained to the utmost by the quantity 
of work to be done and the fact that much 
of the cargo to be handled was unfamiliar 
to them. It is a great tribute to them that 
in one 12-month perlod, they handied a mil- 
lion and a half tons of cargo. The experi- 
ence of this terminal force served the Navy 
well, for each month, eight Navy Seabee 
officers trained under the stevedore bosses in 
charge of each ship. On more than one 
occasion, the War Shipping Administration 
took pictures of the deckload on a ship at 
a Grace Line pier to prove what could be 
accomplished when it was necessary. To 
cite only one instance of unorthodox situa- 
tions, a single piece of cable, 31 miles long, 
arrived colled and draped over five flatcars. 
To get it on board took 40 hours of tedious 
work hauling it foot by foot over the ship's 
side and coiling it down in huge circles in 
the hatch. 

Far across the continent, Grace Line's 
Pacific coast division was being tested to 
the utmost. The submarine menace had 
diverted many strategic materials from east 
coast destinations up the longer but safer 
route of the Pacific coast, and there was a 
similar increase in southbound cargoes. Dur- 
ing the years 1943-44, the line serviced 373 
ships, out of the Pacific Northwest, 655 from 
the San Francisco area and 648 from Los 
Angeles and San Diego, a total of 1,676. 
This was 30 percent of all Grace Line's war- 
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time operations. In San Francisco, for ex- 
ample, at Grace Line’s pier 35, 250 ships 
with 1.300 berthing days were accommodated 
in 1944-45, and the total for all types of ton- 
nage handied from 1942-45 aggregated more 
than 3 million tons. Its Pacific coast steve- 
doring department earned an enviable repu- 
tation for speed and efficiency and because 
of its modern equipment and personnel 
trained to handle not only cargo, but pas- 
sengers, pier 35 often witnessed many an 
unusual sight, such as the Queen Elizabeth 
on one side, and on the other, one of the old 
coal-burning ships from the Mediterranean. 
Many of Grace Line's own ships, as troop 
transports, visited their home pier—on these 
smaller ships of Grace Line's passenger fleet, 
168,000 passengers were carricd from 1942 
to 1946, Among the many tributes received, 
was à letter of commendation awarded by 
Major General Kells, chief of the San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation. 


AFTER SERVICE—LOOKING AITEAD 


V-J Day had scarcely come and gone, with 
its celebrations and prayers, than Grace be- 
gan to think again in terms of peacetime 
trade and travel. As soon as they could be 
released from the pleasant taek of bringing 
home the troops, the Santa Rosa and Santa 
Paula, the two of the “Four Sisters” that had 
survived, were taken to Newport News, Va., 
for reconversion. Early in 1946, they re- 
turned to the peaceful pursuits of carrying 
passengers and cargoes between New York, 
the Caribbean and South America. They 
were among the very first American passen- 
ger ships to open the great postwar travel era. 

Grace Line had acquired 9 C-2 freighters 
that were just being built and had them com- 
pleted with changes which permitted them to 
carry 52 passengers in air-conditioned com- 
fort, as well as their normal volume of cargo. 
To the Santa freighters that survived, were 
added some additional 5 new war-built cargo 
ships. By 1947, the line had its services over 
inter-American trade routes in full operation. 

Today, 12 years after the rebirth of com- 
mercial ocean transportation, Grace Line 
ships can point to more than 22 million miles 
that they have sailed, postwar, carrying 
hundreds of thousands of passengers and 
millions of tons of cargoes over the essential 
trade routes of the Western Hemisphere, The 
Grace Line fleet has grown to 33; the largest 
number of Santa ships in its history. Except 
for the Santa Rosa and Santa Paula, now 
being replaced, all of its ships are under 20 
years of age. More frequent and better serv- 
ice for travelers, and importers and exporters 
is being provided than ever before in its 
history. In addition, in January 1956, Grace 
Line signed a fleet replacement program with 
the Federal Maritime Administration which, 
at an overall cost, at that time, of $286 mil- 
lion, guaranteed that the ships that fiy the 
Grace house flag in the years to come will be 
of the newest, most modern, and efficient 
type. As further proof of its confidence in 
the useful service of the American Merchant 
Marine to the Nation, Grace Line sought to 
inaugurate a new essential trade route be- 
tween the Great Lakes, and the St. Lawrence 
River por ts, and the Caribbean. = 

In 1958, as in 1917 and 1941, Grace Line 
operates a fine fleet of American-flag ships 
through the medium of trained and experi- 
enced terminal and office personnel, working 
with the most modern equipment, modern 
technology can provide, Utilizing research 
and the new complex data processing ma- 
chines, it strives to offer the finest in peace- 
time ocean transportation; endeavoring to do 
so with the maximum efficiency and at the 
lowest cost. At the same time, Grace Line 
stands ready, as it has twice before, to meet 
the demands that any national emergency 
may require of it. 
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Need for Strong Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
fiicting arguments that now assail the 
ears of Members of Congress following 
the defeat of the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill on Monday of this week 
indicate the confusion prevailing in the 
minds of the general public as regards 
the merit of this bill. In my opinion its 
proponents had exactly that purpose in 
mind when it was introduced—to push 
through a bill that seemingly moved in 
the direction of labor control but in 
practice would do little more than slap 
racketeering leaders on the wrist. Iam 
for strong legislation that will effect the 
elimination of the reprehensible prac- 
tices exposed by the McClellan commit- 
tee, and I shall oppose every attempt 
which may be made to distract the pub- 
lic’s attention from the real need in this 
field. 

As so often happens, our hometown pa- 
pers are usually closer to the real issues 
than our metropolitan dailies, as wit- 
ness the exceptionally fine editorial taken 

. from August 19 issue of the Daily Local 
News of West Chester, Pa., which I have 
included with these remarks, as follows; 

LABOR BILL Down THE DRAIN 

A scandalized Nation, shocked by some of 
the goings-on in the top ranks of organized 
labor as revealed less than a year ago by a 
Senate investigating committee, can sit back 
now and resume twiddling its thumbs. 

Talk about Congress legislating to curb 
labor unions’ top brass was just that—talk. 
The House yesterday defeated the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill which 2 months earlier 
had been passed by the Senate by a vote of 
88 to 1. 

So much confusion prevailed in regard to 
this bill and so much delay marked its rough 
road through Congress that many people 
who took time to learn about it are at a 
loss to know what happened between the 
time it was first introduced and yesterday's 
House vote. One of the puzzling features 
is to be found in the fact that leading labor 
officials supported the bill, while many busi- 
ness leaders who are directly affected by 
labor abuses opposed it. 

The explanation for this situation lies not 
in what the bill might have accomplished, 
but wherein it failed to do what needed to 
be done. The so-called labor reforms were 
of a minimum kind. Such a measure nat- 
urally would be welcomed by those leaders 
who want little or no restraints. Business- 
men who must deal with these leaders want 
a bill that will compel them to meet the 
same standards as they, the Nation's busi- 
nessmen, must meet. 

It is reported that the Senate pushed 
through this bill on the grounds that it was 
this or none. As a matter of fact it was 
approved in the space of 1 week, hardly time 
for,so important a piece of legislation to be 
studied and debated. One Senator deplored 
the little time given to analyzing a piece of 
legislation of such magnitude. 

But the lapse of time between Senate ap- 
proval and Hotes action (2 months) and the 
fact the bill came to a vote in the last-minute 
rush of pending adjournment sounded its 
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death knell, Another point to bear in mind 
is that such controversial legislation is never 
popular in an election year. 

The merits and shortcomings of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor bill could be debated for 
weeks, but one point most people would agree 
on and that is that reason and justice de- 
mand ample time be given for debate and 
analysis of this type of legislation. It has 
no place on the tail end of a legislative 
docket. 

In all fairness to management, legislation 
must be enacted which will correct the evils 
and abuses of organized labor as bared to 
the public in recent months. Congress failed 
to meet this obligation at this session. It 
remains for the next Congress to do so. 


President's Veto of Appropriation Bill 
With Funds for Veterans and Post 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that we shall shortly be con- 
sidering once more the independent of- 
fices appropriations bill, under unani- 
mous consent I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my newsletter of August 
11. 1958, which deals with the President's 
veto of this bill. The newsletter fol- 
lows: 


CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jox L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 
PRESIDENT VETOES APPROPRIATION BILL WITH 
FUNDS FOR VETERANS AND POST OFFICES 


President Eisenhower this week vetoed the 
independent offices appropriations bill. The 
measure carries funds for 17 of the inde- 
pendent Federal agencies, including the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Vet- 
erans' Administration. By far the largest 
portion of the nearly $6 billion in the bill 
was budgeted for the Veterans’ Administra- 
‘tion and provided increases in funds for 
veteran hospitalization, pensions, and the 
construction of veterans hospitals, including 
the new hospital at Nashville, In the budget 
for the General Services Administration 
there were funds for new post offices and 
Federal buildings in many districts through- 
out the United States. 

In his veto message the President objected 
to a provision of the bill which required the 
Federal Government to make a half-billion- 
dollar deposit in the retirement fund for 
Federal employees. Federal employees are 
not covered by social security—instead they 
have their own retirement plan and con- 
tribute a percentage of their pay to the re- 
tirement fund. The Government is sup- 
posed to match this contribution. It has 
not been doing so, however, and is now some 
$18 billion in arrears—not counting the loss 
of interest which would have been earned 
if the Government had made its contribu- 
tion to the fund. It can well be imagined 
what an outcry would arise if a private 
corporation or labor union were guilty of 
such a practice in the operation of a pension 
plan, 

Although it was realized that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly catch up with its ar- 
rears to the fund, a bipartisan majority of 
the House felt that the Government should 
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at least not go any further in arrears. Ac- 
cordingly, in the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill the House called for a con- 
tribution of a half-billion dollars to the re- 
tirement fund. It should be noted that such 
a contribution would not result in à loss of 
funds for the Government. The funds 
would be invested in Government securities 
and actually the only net cost to the Govern- 
ment would be the interest on the securl- 
ties—which it will have to pay in any event 
at some future date. 

It was this provision that the President 
objected to. The President admitted the 
obligation and responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to the retirement fund but objected to 
making the contribution apparently be- 
cause—although it would be largely a book- 
keeping transaction—the contribution would 
be added to the budget and make it look 
worse. The veto has raised considerable re- 
sentment in the Congress partly because of 
the widespread feeling that the Government_ 
should live up to its obligations in the same 
way it expects business to live up to its ob- 
ligations; and partly because the veto 
amounts in effect to an “item veto” which 
is not permitted by the Constitution. It is 
uncertain what action the Congress will 
take, and until action is taken the Veterans’ 
Administration and the other agencies will 
not be able to carry out their projected pro- 
grams for the present fiscal year. 

While the construction of the post offices 
at Carthage and Lafayette and the new vet- 
erans hospital in Nashville may be further 
delayed a few weeks as a result of the veto. 
it is fully expected that the Congress will 
shortly act to authorize funds for these proj- 
ects—whatever it may do about the retire- 
ment fund. 8 N 


Capitol Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I have 
from time to time included in the REC- 
orp copies of my newsletter, Capitol 
Commentary, which I send to my con- 
stituents. To bring the Recorp up to 
date, I include herewith my last news- 
letter from the ist session of the 85th 
Congress and those that I have pre- 
pared during this session: 

CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
16, 1957 
(Report by Congressman PHIL WEAVER to 
First District) 
CONGRESS ADJOURNS 

When this final newsletter for this year 
is mailed to you, I will be back home in 
Nebraska beginning my third successive tour 
of the First District to give you a firsthand 
report as your elected Representative, I want 
to thank each of you who has taken the time 
to write to me so that I could have the 
benefit of your counsel and your viewpojnts. 
The sentiments expressed by all of you at 
home on the many issues which have con- 
fronted our Government during this session 
have helped me tremendously in the study, 
consideration, and decisions I have made. 
I trust that all of you will continue to pass 
on these suggestions to me during the next 
session of the 85th Congress, which will be- 
gin in January. My thanks also goes to 
our fine daily and weekly newspapers and 
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Our radio and television stations in Ne- 
braska which have, from a public-service 
Standpoint, so generously conveyed these 
newsletter, radio, and television reports to 


the citizens of the First District and of Ne- 
braska. 


REVIEW OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


The first session of the 85th Congress is 
now history. A quick review of its activi- 
ties shows a summary of some of the major 
legisiation enacted into law: 

National defense and internal security 

H. R. 7143 (Public Law 85-63): Continues 
to July 1. 1959, suspension of 2,000,500 statu- 


tory limitation on personnel strength of 
Armed Forces. 


International affairs 
House Joint Resolution 117 (Public Law 85- 
1): Authorizes the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with na- 
tions of Middle East to strengthen defense 
of their independence. 
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S. 2130 (Public Law 85-141): Authorizes 
$3.3 billion mutual security program of mili- 
tary, economic and technical assistance to 
friendly nations, } 


Governmental reorganization 

H. R. 6127 (Public Law 85-315); Authori- 
izes President to appoint a Civil Rights Com- 
mission; establishes Ciyil Rights Division 
in Department of Justice, and provides for 
jury trial for criminal contempt at discretion 
of court. 

w National economy 

H. R. 4090 (Public Law 85-12): Extends to 
July 1, 1958, the 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax and present schedule of excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, au- 
tomobiles and parts and accessories. 

S. 2504 (Public Law 85-120): Extends 
Small Business Administration to July 31, 
1958; Increases lending authority to $530 
million. 

H. R. 5520 (Public Law 85-17): Authorizes 
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Secretary of Treasury to pay interest up to 
3.26 percent on savings bonds. 
Veterans and servicemen 

H. R. 52 (Public Law 85-168): Increases 
rates of com tion for service-connected 
disabilities and for dependency allowances. 

H. R. 53 (Public Law 85-56): Consolidates 
into single act and simplifies laws governing 
compensation, pensions, burial benefits, hos- 
pitalization, and administration by Veterans 
Administration. 

Natural resources 

H. R. 6996 (Public Law 85-177) : Authorizes 
$382.6-million program for Atomic Energy 
Commission construction and development 
of nuclear facilities, 

H. R. 2146 (Public Law 85-47): Amends 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 

Social security, health, and welfare 


H. R. 6659 (Public Law 85-104): Author- 
izes $1.9-billion housing program, 


Congressional action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., Isl sess. 


Approprintion iil 
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Cartro, Commentary FOR JANUARY 31, 1958 
CAPITOL COMMENTARY 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress has 

With the eventful days that are to 

follow, it is my intention to bring you each 

Month this newsletter report on issues and 

questions that concern every American, As 


Jour elected Representative in Congress, 1 


earnestly solicit you to give me your view- 
Points and opinions on these matters, Goy- 
ernment is far the people, and I welcome an 
expression from you. It is essential to our 
form of government to preserve freedom of 
Speech and thought. 
To receive a copy of Capitol Commentary, 
8 drop a card to me, care of House Office 
Nilding, Washington, D. C. 
radio and television reports from your 
Congressman in Washington, check with your 
Station or your newspaper. 
STATE OF THE UNION 


i The dominant issue which confronts Amer- 
ca today is adequate security, and the dollar 
on ia very high. We cannot afford to hesi- 

te in meeting the challenge of the space 
55 We can better meet that challenge if we 
trive for efficiency in Government to save 
bs dollars, which, in turn, can be used to 
F n, coordinate, and unify our Armed 
Orces, Total emphasis, therefore, must be 
ected toward efficiency in Government to 
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get maximum economy and savings, Since 
the bulk of each tax dollar goes to our armed 
services for defense, and since defense plays 
such a vital and significant part in protect- 
ing our people and our country, every tax- 
paying citizen Is entitled to value received 
on his investment in America and Its future, 


OUR DEST CEILING 


The statutory debt limit today stands at 
$275 billion. In 1955 Congress increased this 
Umit to $281 billion until June 30, 1956, at 
which time the limit reverted to 6275 billion. 
In July 1956 the debt limit was temporarily 
increased to $278 billion. On the last day of 
June 1957 the ceiling again reverted to the 
statutory Umit of $275 billion. The House 
has just had under consideration H. R. 9955, 
which would temporarily increase the debt 
limit to $280 billion. I voted against passage 
of this measure, just as I voted against the 
other so-called temporary increases in the 
debt limit. 

The whole purpose of limiting our national 
debt is so that we can control our spending, 
and the responsibility for spending should 
rest with the Congress, not with the executive 
branch of the Government. There can be 
no control or restraint on spending as long 
as we are content to make borrowing easier. 
By giving in to the whims of the spenders 
and raising the debt ceiling, we are thus 


defeating the very purpose for which a statu- 
tory debt limit was created. 

I do not believe that there should be any 
increase in the public debt limit (1) until 
all agencies of Government are directed to 
freeze any and all unobligated funds pre- 
viously appropriated so that a close and 
thorough reexamination of expenditure re- 
quirements and needs can be made. A 
example is the $3.1 billion of current unobli- 
gated funds for foreign-ald spending; (2) 
until we have evidence of a realistic dollar- 
saying reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment which now is spending more than half 
of each tax dollar. 

Sputnik ts serlous; but we should keep our 
equilibrium and not lose our heads: No na- 
tion can continue forever to spend tax dol- 
lars which must still be earned by future 
generations. 

NEBRASKA EDUCATION 

In the field of education and according to 
statistics recently published, Nebraska ranks 
as follows compared with other States: 34th 
in the number of persons completing 4 years 
of college, with only 5.1 percent of its popu- 
lation in that category; 6th in the percent- 
age of the population with less than 5 years 
in school (4.9 percent); 13th in the average 
number of school years completed (10.1 per- 
cent); 12th in the percentage of the popula- 
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tion which has completed 4 years of high 
school (38.5 percent); 10th in the percent- 
age of draftees disqualified by the mental test 
(49 percent): 35th in the percentage of ele- 
“mentary-school teachers with 4 or more years 
of college (26.6 percent); 42d In average an- 
nual teacher salaries for 1957 and 1958 ($3,250 
compared with California's $5,750); 29th in 
the amount spent for education per pupil per 
year ($255). 

PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


A look at the 1959 budget is frightening— 
$73.9 billion, The Treasury Department pre- 
dicts that income from taxes will produce 
sufficient revenues to meet the amount re- 
quested. 

Defense spending is a tremendous 54 per- 
cent of the budget—$39.8 billion, 

A contingency fund of an additional half 
billion dollars is available for spending at 
the discretion of the President to meet any 
crisis that might arise. The real defense total 
then comes to $40.3 billion. 

Other funds that may be lumped under 
defense spending are those allotted for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, stockpiling and 
defense production expansion, foreign mili- 

aid, economic development aid, the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Civil Defense Administration. 

Our national security costs may well come 
to $47.3 billion—a huge 64 percent of the 
budget, 

WATER RESOURCES PROGRAM a 

The ban on new starts may climax in a 
breakdown of our whole water development 
program. The fact that a project has not 
been started does not make it of less value 
than other projects that are already under- 
way and receiving Federal funds. It might 
be wise to reappraise and restudy the many 
existing projects to determine their com- 
parative economic value in relation to pro- 
posed new starts. A long-range viewpoint 
of our entire water development planning is 
n if we are to properly conserve our 
soil and water. 5 

FOR THE RECORD 


From my newsletter of June 27, 1957. may 
I restate for the record my position on 
needed essential items of defense: 

“An effort was made in the House to put 
back some $300 million for aircraft, missiles, 
research and development, and I supported 
this proposition, Here in this instance was 
the exception and not the rule for me, on 
where economy begins. It Is apparent that 
we must keep pace if we are going to keep 
the peace. In these critical phases of our 
defense program, we must stay in a com- 
peting position with Soviet Russia, and be 
certain, without doubt, that the security 
forces of the United States are not im- 
paired, and that we are not ‘letting down 
our guard.’ We cannot afford to lag behind 
in these highly technical and advanced 
scientific fields or find ourselves lulled into 
a false sense and feeling of security. No one 
wants waste, duplication or extravagance in 
government, and we must be objective in 
searching these things out; however, we 
cannot afford to gamble on needed essential 
items of defense—particularly aircraft or 
missiles, when the very freedom of America 
is at stake.“ 


CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR JUNE 17, 1958 
AIR SAFETY 


Recent collisions and near misses by air- 
craft have disturbed all of us. An immediate 
and concerted effort must be made to prop- 
erly separate all aircraft in flight, assuring 
the maximum degree of safety to each plane, 
whether it be civilian or military. In this 
connection I want to release the text of a 
recent letter from James T. Pyle, Administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
who. discusses this subject in detall, Mr. 
Pyle's letter to me follows: 
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“This letter Is in response to our recent 

discussion and previous discussions that we 
have had from time to time on the question 
of aviation safety and the necessary improve- 
ments in our air navigation and alr traffic 
contro! facilities, 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration, as 
the agency responsible for the control of the 
Nation's air traffic, has long been aware of 
the increasingly critical problems in handling 
greatly increasing volume of civil and mili- 
tary traffic. By close association with the 
problems of air traffic control on a day-to- 
day basis, the agency has for a long time 
been doing everything possible to increase the 
capacity of the air traffic control system to 
meet the demands placed upon it by civil 
and military requirements. Back in 1956, 
the CAA introduced the first of the Federal 
airway plans. At that time the air traffic 
control system was capable of handling 
about 12.000 instrument flights per day. As 
a result of our work over the past 2 years, the 
capacity of our system has been increased 
to a point where it now can handle some 
17.000 instrument flights per day. While we 
are completely capable of handling the in- 
strument flight rules (IFR) traffic of today, 
we are not capable of controlling the nearly 
50.000 flights per day which occur in good 
weather. 

“Pending our ability of doing a complete 
and effective job of positive control of all 
air traffic the CAA is considering taking the 
following steps: 

1. Realinement of jet penetration proce- 
dures so as to provide maximum separation 
from other traffic where practicable. 

2. Establishment of narrow bands of pos- 
itive control segments on high density air- 
ways to provide better protection for those 
aircraft who need and desire this service. 

“3. Reexamination of military training 
areas to provide geographical segregation 
between noncompatible types of air traffic; 
and 

“4, Where necessary, the development of 
special traffic rules, 

In this connection, the CAB has issued its 
Draft Release 58-8 which authorizes the des- 
ignation of three transcontinental positive 
control air corridors effective June 15, 1958. 
Initially our proposals provide for positive 
control of all aircraft at altitudes of 17,000 
feet mean sea level up to and including 22,- 
000 feet mean sea level on 1 transcontinental 
route between New York and San Francisco, 
2 transcontinental routes between New York 
and Los Angeles, with a spur into Washing- 
ton, and 2 routes running between Washing- 
ton and Chicago. This application of posi- 
tive control could be expanded to cover other 
routes and provide protection for en route 
aircraft except that to apply it would seri- 
ously curtail military training activities 
situated along many of the routes. The air 
traffic control system could handle the en- 
route traffic in this altitude strata but could 
not simultaneously accept the military train- 
ing activities, 

“A joint CAA-military review is now be- 
ing made to provide additional positive con- 
trol by segregation military training opera- 
tions from en route traffic. We recognize that 
certain types of military operations are not 
adaptable to air traffic control procedures. 
We expect to provide for this by setting 
aside reserved airspace for special military 
operations such as acrobatics, air-to-air com- 
bat training, etc. We also hope to provide 
reserved corridors or tunnels through which 
trafic flying off established air routes may 
safely cross high density airways. The CAA 
also is concerned with the problems pre- 
sented by visual flight rules (VFR) traffic. 
To this end we have instigated a VFR ter- 
minal area advisory service, which will oper- 
ate along the same lines as our IFR arrival 
and departure control. The test will be run 
at Weir Cook Airport in Indianapolis in the 
very near future. During this test all alr- 
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craft in radio communication with the Welr 
Cook tower will be serviced by radar moni- 
toring and will be provided with traffic in- 
formation. We are getting our feet wet in 
the area of semiautomatic control of air 
traffic. For the past 18 months we have been 
operating a computer at our Indianapolis 
air route traffic control centerr Our comput- 
er program will be expanded within. the 
next few months with the installation of 
greater capacity equipment at the New York 
center next month and at the Washington 
center in July. The CAA has been taking 
positive and constructive steps to alleviate 
within the limits of our present capacity in 
terms of facilities, procedures, and personnel 
the extremely serious problems of our 
crowded skys. We will continue our maxi- 
mum efforts. 

"I shall be delighted to continue to 
periodically inform you of the progress we 
are making. We appreciate your interest 
and support in our behalf and hope that 
the steps that we have been taking to fur- 
ther assure maximum air safety meets with 
your approval.” 


STATUS OF LITTLE BLUE UNIT, NEBRASKA 


This project is a multiple-purpose develop- 
ment on the Little Blue River, principally for 
irrigation and flood control. It would con- 
sist of a storage reservoir near Angus, Nebr., 
and necessary canals and other facilities to 
serve irrigation water to about 15,000 acres 
in south-central Nebraska. The unit was 
first studied by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1949 as part of a reconnaissance survey of 
the water resources of the Blue River Basin 
in connection with flood control storage sites 
being considered by the Corps of Engineers. 
Drought conditions of the past several years 
have stepped up interest in the Little Blue 
unit locally where there is need for irriga- 
tion on the south side of the river, since 
ground water resources are not immediately 
available. The proposed Angus Reservoir, in 
addition to irrigation and flood protection, 
would provide increased recreational oppor- 
tunities and aid in conservation of fish and 
wildlife resources. 

In 1956 I requested the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to initiate preliminary studies of 
this project and work it into its schedule. 
Forty-two thousand dollars was programed in 
fiscal year 1958 to finance preliminary en- 
gineering, hydrologic, and economic studies 
and a reconnaissance report. W. A. Dex- 
heimer, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, has just advised me and I 
quote from his letter: 

“It was anticipated that the report would 
be completed before this date, but it was 
unfortunately delayed. All field work neces- 
sary to the preparation of the report was 
completed some time ago, and we expect to 
receive the report in this office very soon. 
The reconnaissance report will serve as a 
basis for determining whether more detailed 
studies of sufficient accuracy to support 
recommendation for authorization should be 
undertaken, It will also serve to select the 
specific areas which should be considered and 
present information which will assist local 
interests in deciding whether they wish us 
to proceed. On the assumption that the 
findings of the report are favorable and that 
there appears to be strong local sentiment in 
favor of the proposal, funds have been re- 
quested in our fiscal year 1959 budget to start 
upon the detailed studies. The feasibility 
report may be completed in flscal year 1960.” 


CAPITOL COMMENTARY For JULY 30, 1958 
From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp July 28, 
1958 
HELLS CANYON—A BILLION DOLLAR MISTAKE 

Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that a few 
political opportunists in Nebraska want to 
inject the controversial Hells Canyon issue 
into the comming election campaign. This 
is good, but Nebraskans are entitled to 
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nothing less than the whole story and all of 
the facts about Hells Canyon which for the 
fifth time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half truths. Nor do they expect campaign 
issues to be discussed on that level by candi- 
dates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some detail 
and present what I know to be the hard, 
cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the con- 
struction of a Federal dam on the Snake 
River to provide power in the Northwest. 
In 1955, after Congress refused repeatedly to 
provide the money for a high dam at the 
expense of all the taxpayers, the privately 
Owned Idaho Power Co. was granted, under 
Federal license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the rights to finance and construct 
in the Hells Canyon reach, three dams and 
to sell power from them for a 50-year period. 
Much needed power will begin to flow very 
shortly trom the first of these three units to 
be built and paid for by private enterprise. 

The proponents of a Federal dam still to- 
day want to drown out and destroy one dam 
which is nearly finished, the second which 
is in advanced stages of construction and 
the final unit expected to be started shortly. 
This would mean not only raiding the Treas- 
ury of over a half billion dollars for con- 
struction costs, but paying for some $80 
million worth of work resulting from the 
stoppage of the contracts underway, It 
would mean that Congress would be respon- 
sible for the loss of over $500 million in 
potential tax revenues to our Government 
Over the 50-year licensing period. It would 
Mean endless litigation on a valid contract. 
It would foreclose an immediate power sup- 
ply and cause disastrous shortages for this 
area. This all adds up to a billion-dollar 
mistake, 

Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its power 
potential without cost to the taxpayers of 
America. A bipartisan Federal Power Com- 
mission, after exhaustive studies and hear- 
ings covering 5 years, licensed this private 
company and decided that the three-dam 
Plan was better than the plan proposed for 
a high Federal dam. It was a unanimous 
verdict by an expert body made up of Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regulate 
and conserve the public’s water-power re- 
sources, This license has been held valid by 
the Nation's two highest courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Idaho Power is handling its own financing 
and surrendered voluntarily tax amortization 
certificates stating it would accept no con- 
cessions even though they were entitled to 
them under the law. 

In comparing the licensed project with the 
proposed Federal dam, we find that the 
licensed project will produce about 5½ bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours annually—slightiy more 
than the Federal dam and will produce this 
power at a rate substantially lower than 
the cost of production in the Government 
proposed plant. Statements to the effect 
that the Idaho phosphate deposits are in 
the Hells Canyon area are about as true as 
Saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in the 
Kansas City area. The airline distance from 
the Hells Canyon site to Pocatello, which 
is the nearest phosphate bed and which 
city contains the nearest phosphate plant, is 
274 miles. The large phosphate deposits are 
even farther away in the southeastern 
corner of Idaho. A new $5 million phosphate 
Plant for the Farmers Co-op near Mont- 
pelier is 334 airline miles from the Hells 
Canyon site. Nowhere in the proposal to 
build the dam at Hells Canyon were any 
Plans drawn for transmission lines to carry 
electricity to the phosphate beds and the 
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staggering cost of any such lines has never 
been estimated. The line loss alone would 
make such & proposal infeasible, but under 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
transmission be accomplished for less than 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour, If you add 2 
mills to the 4.3-mill figure which the Bureau 
of Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in the 
proposed Hells Canyon plant, you have a 
cost to the Government of at least 6.3 mills. 
This is substantially above the price being 
paid for electricity to operate the many elec- 
tric furnaces treating phosphate rock in 
southeastern Idaho. 

In discussing the interests of the farmers 
in a Federal dam in order to receive so-called 
cheap fertilizer, the public record shows 
that for 6 successive years, the only two 
large farm organizations In the State of 
Idaho, the State Farm Bureau and the 
Grange, have each year gone on record as 
unalterably opposed to the building of the 
Federal project. Claims that by 1960 Ne- 
braska farmers would be paying $750,000 
more for fertilizer because the Federal proj- 
ect was not approved this year afe hardly 
deserving of comment. Had Hells Canyon 
been authorized during this session of the 
Congress, its building schedule as outlined 
by the Bureau of Reclamation called for 
completion at the end of the 8th year after 
start of construction, which would be 1967. 
This goal for completion was based on an- 
nual appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury at the height of construction in ex- 
cess of $100 million per year. 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
since the project has not been authorized, 
the citizens of our State will save $3,364,000 
as their prorata share of the ultimate cost 
without considering the fantastic transmis- 
sion lines probably closer to 400 miles in 
length because of the rugged terrain in- 
volved. Under a single Federal dam the gen- 
eration of power would drop to a maximum 
of only 66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 
months every spring and summer while the 
reservoir is refilling, Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity dur- 
ing this period is a mystery. Nebraska’s 
own Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
had this to say about Hells Canyon in a 
letter to Dr. A, L. Miller, former chairman 
and ranking Republican member of the 
House Interior Committee: 

“It S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for 
the next 6 years for reclamation projects, 
will have to be 60 percent higher than those 
appropriated for the last 6 years. Ten years 
ago and from time to time since then, the 
Congress had a choice between Federal con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam and the 
alternative of permitting the Federal Power 
Commission to license non-Federal construc- 
tion. During this 10-year period the theo- 
retical benefits dramatized by proponents 
of the high dam have been repeatedly con- 
sidered by the Congress. The Congress did 
not heed their pleadings and refused au- 
thorization for Federal construction. Today 
we are not faced with a theory. As a prac- 
tical matter it would be impossible to jus- 
tify to the taxpayers of the Nation, over- 
burdened as they are, the extravagant waste 
of authorization of Federal construction at 
this time,” 

It Is significant to note in conclusion, that 
Democrats joined with the Republicans in 
the Interior Committee this year to bury 
this monstrosity. I hope for good. Until 
this became a political matter, the vote in 
the House Interior Committee was unani- 
mous by Republicans and Democrats in re- 
jecting this proposition. Certainly wher- 
ever private enterprise can do the job and 
here is an excellent example, there is no jus- 
tification for the Government getting into 
business. 

Evidently the proponents of this legislation 
do not wish to adhere to a basic policy of 
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government enunciated by Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all, 
or cannot do so well, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
tor themselves, government ought not to 
interfere." 


Dr. Paul E. Dolan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with the death of Dr. Paul E. 
Dolan, Alameda County has lost one of 
her most distinguished sons. Kindly 
friendly, and understanding Dr. Dolan 
will be missed by the rich and poor alike 
for he was of them both. I personally 
sustain a loss of one of my most admired 
friends, a Christian gentleman in the 
finest sense of the word. 

The Pleasanton Times has paid him a 
tribute in an editorial appearing in that 
paper of August 13, 1958, which I wish to 
make part of these remarks: 

Dr. PAUL E. Dotan 


Into each generation of a community's life 
there appears one person who by dint of tire- 
less effort, unabashed courage or perbaps 
quiet servitude, leaves a mark of such 
warmth and brightness to change the lives 
of any for years to come. 

Such a man was Paul E. Dolan, M. D. 

Because he was eager and ambitious in his 
calling, Paul Dolan will not necessarily be 
remembered with tenderness by all he touch- 
ed in a colorful career spaning three genera- 
tions; 

Yet, because he was deep within the man— 
tender and sympathetic, his name will be 
revered by hundreds of Valley families who 
pay him a homage that would embarrass the 
good doctor were he here to protest. 

A country doctor in every wonderful mean- 
ing of the word, Paul Dolan brought with 
him those qualities of leadership of tireless 
energy and dedication that necessarily must 
be the mark of the good general practitioner. 

He was still a newcomer, yet to prove his 
worth to many crusty oldtimers in the valley 
when he set forth on his greatest dream: 
a hospital to serve the Livermore-Pleasanton 
areas. 

In those days it was a long ride by horse 
and buggy or dubious auto to Alameda or 
Oakland for proper hospital care; yet the 
idea of a hospital in the hinterland of Ama- 
dor Valley was a wild scheme in the eyes 
of many. 

Dr. Dolan built his hospital, and he at- 
tracted some of the Bay Area’s finest spe- 
cialists to visit here and avail the country 
hospital with the wisdom of their particular 
skills, 

Yet the pride he knew in “Doc Dolan's 
hospital” didn’t restrain him in his warm 
interest some 35 years later when a new 
generation talked of a bright, modern center 
to meet the needs of a growing community. 
Paul Dolan, although past his 70th year, was 
among the most eager searchers into the 
idea behind a new valley hospital. 

Numerous other civic activities leaned on 
his great energy and enthusiasm, and he 
gave unstintingly whenever he gave at all. 
Whether politics or religion, Lions Club or 
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county fair board, they sll knew when Doc 
Dolan was among those taking part. 

When a community paid its final respects 
this morning, there were included among 
the thousands of those present a large num- 
ber who perhaps through background or 
divine nature, have been deprived of much 
of the luxury and comfort that is a privi- 
lege of our time. To many of them, the 
gruff voice and gentle hand of the good 
doctor was the first bright light in young 
life that might otherwise have known little 
brightness. And it is sald the number of 
dark-eyed, olive-skinned babies christened 
“Paul” within our communities numbers in 
the hundreds. 

Such is the tribute they paid him; a 
reverence that many will share throughout 
our time for a beloved friend. 


A Gold Medal for Admiral Rickover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the 
people of Portsmouth, N. H., are well 
aware of the contribution which Adm. 
Hyman Rickover has made to our na- 
tional defense because of their famil- 
iarity with nuclear-powered submarines 
which are built at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. 

It was with special interest, therefore, 
that I read an editorial in the August 
16 issue of the Portsmouth Herald about 
the legislation, which I joined in spon- 
soring, to award.a gold medal to Admiral 
Rickover. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Portsmouth Herald be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
A Mepat ron One WHO Deserves It 


Bills have been introduced in the House 
and Senate to authorize $2,500 for striking 
a suitable gold medal for Rear Adm. Hyman 
G, Rickoyer. The medal would honor his 
work in developing the atomic submarine. 

Rickover, father of the atomic subma- 
Tine, was not invited to the White House 
ceremony in observance of the Nautilus’ 
historic subpoler voyage. Secretary of the 
Navy Thomas S. Gates took the blame for 
Rickover'’s failure to obtain an invitation. 
He said it was due to “preoccupation with 
the operational significance” of the Nauti- 
zus trip. 

The White House earlier had said that 
space limitations prevented the inviting of 
lesser ranking officers and minor depart- 
mental heads. 

The ceremony was held to decorate with 
the Legion of Merit the skipper of the 
Nautilus, who was flown all the way to 
Washington from Iceland. It does appear 
that the man who, more than any other, 
made this possible could have been included. 

Many persons believe that there is some 
intraservice rivalry involved. This has been 
evident heretofore in the failure of Admiral 
Rickover to receive promotion. 

This is rather odd treatment for a distin- 
guished officer, but it isn’t the first time 
that the originator of new ideas has been 
snubbed. The aircraft carrier admirals re- 
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member the day when they were walked on 
by the battleship admirals. Now it is their 
turn. The same thing has happened to 
pioneers in the Army and the Air Force. 
The bipartisan resolutions calling for a 
special medal for Rickover cite his success 
in developing and constructing the world’s 
first muclear-powered ships and the first 
large-scale nuclear power reactor devoted 
exclusively to production of electricity. 
Regardless of whether Admiral Rickover 
was deliberately slighted or mereiy over- 
looked, it would appear that the praponent 
of the atomic sub is as much deserving of a 
medal as the man who learned to operate It. 


The Soil Bank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials dealing with the Soil Bank fiasco. 
One editorial was published in the Tus- 
caloosa News of August 18, 1958, and 
is entitled Not the Ultimate Solution”; 
the other editorial, entitled “The Soil 
Bank Bites,” was published in the Anda- 
lusia Star-News of August 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News of August 
18, 1958] 


Nor THE ULTIMATE SOLUTION 


How will current Soll Bank payments and 
cotton crop income balance in this region 
this year? 

In the Federal Reserve District embrac- 
ing the States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, the income from 
cotton will be below that of 1957, the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts. At the 
same time Soll Bank payments will be 93 
percent above those of 1957 in the same 
region, the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
lanta’s August farm bulletin reports. 

Total Soil Bank payments in the west 
Alabama counties will range up to $400,000, 
the Federal Reserve bulletin reports. 

With an increasing number of acres taken 
out of cotton production, the size of the 
crop can be expected to be smaller and, 
despite a prospect for higher and better 
quality yleld, the cash income also will de- 
cline. Cotton prices will be higher this 
year but will not offset completely the lower 
production. 

While the Federal Reserve bulletin does 
not make a comparison of the cotton income 
with Soll Bank payments, it did survey com- 
mercial banks in the district to assess the 
economic impact of the acreage reserve pay- 
ments. 

Replies from 117 banks indicated that 
farmers will use most of their Soil Bank 
income for repayment of 1957 and 1958 pro- 
duction debts. They will use a modest pro- 
portion to buy machinery and livestock and 
consumer goods, but will save little. 

The banks also reported 1956 and 1957 
Soll Bank activity forced some farm machin- 
ery and fertilizer businesses and cotton gins 
to close. Other businesses were reported 
weakened because farm laborers had less to 
spend at harvest time and that condition is 
expected to continue through 1958. 
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And in most cases, the bankers expect 
farmers to use their acreage reserve land 
when the Soil Bank expires for the same 
cash crop it was used for previously. 

Perhaps It Is too soon to write off the Soil 
Bank as another noble experiment, but it 
is quite clear that it does not represent the 
long-range solution to farm ens that 
it was proposed to be. 

[From the Andalusia (Ala.) Star-News of 
August 14, 1958] 
Tue Sor BANK BITES 


There are various estimates of the worth 
of the Republican-authored Soil Bank. 

The economy of Andalusia and Covington 
County felt the sharp bite of retarded busi- 
ness, a direct product of the Soil Bank, this 
week. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co., which has 
been processing cotton and peanuts in Anda- 
lusia since 1892-93, is closing its doors. A 
payroll, averaging between $35,000 to $40,000 
per annum, is lost to south Alabama. 

Announcement that Scoco was going out 
of business here was accomplished by the 
statement of company officials that the shut- 
down was necessary because cotton and pea- 
nut acreage are being slashed. This is a 
trend for the past several years. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co., with more 
than six decades of service in Andalusia, was 
able to weather the depression of the early 
thirties when Andalusia was, for a time, 
without a bank. The Soil Bank has knifed 
a business enterprise that the great depres- 
sion could not dent. 

Down in our neighboring city of Brewton, 
there stands a concrete slab, once the site 
of a prosperous cotton gin. Only 3 years 
ago that Brewton gin was processing 4,000 
bales of cotton annually, at a gross value 
of $800,000. 

The cotton people like to relate that the 
yield from lint turns over seven times in 
the community where it is grown and ginned. 
Using that yardstick, Brewton lost an in- 
dustry worth 86 million in business. 

The Soil Bank setup is unlikely to be 
changed this year. But it is going to be 
difficult to convince business interests and 
merchants that the Soil Bank is not costing 
more than it is worth. 

No new farm program is in sight this year. 
The one hope for Alabama and the South 
is that the Democrats will be back into the 
Washington saddle within another 2 years. 

Then, and only then, can the farm situa- 
tion be relieved. The Republicans and the 
Benson Sol Bank is wrecking Dixie's agri- 
cultural economy. 


Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
from the New York Times of August 21, 
which well states the remarkable contri- 
bution of Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
to the security and welfare of his 
country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recogo, 
as follows: 
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Honor WHERE Ir Is DUE 

Some official whose brain or heart may 
have been ossified by protocol made the mis- 
take of omitting the name of Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover from the list of those in- 
vited to the White House on Friday, August 
8, to watch President Eisenhower confer the 
Legion of Merit on Comdr. W. R. Anderson of 
the atomic submarine Nautilus, This kind 
of mistake, perhaps arising innocently from 
& battleship mind surviving into an atomic 
age, will not be repeated for a little while. 
Public opinion in this country will not stand 
for such nonsense. 

Since Friday, August 8, the following 
things have happened to Admiral Rickover: 
Congress has unanimously voted him a gold 
medal for successfully directing the develop- 
ment and construction of the world's first 
nhuclear-powered ship; he has been assured of 
& belated and eminently earned promotion to 
the rank of vice admiral and he has been 
designated to represent President Eisenhower 
at the reception in this city next Monday 
for the officers and crew of the Nautilus. 
There is honor enough for all concerned. 
There is honor for the men who had the skill 
and physical courage to take the Nautilus 
under the polar ice. There is honor for the 
man who had the moral courage to fight for 
what he believed over the opposition of men 
4nd ideas we seem to have inherited from the 
days of sail. 

With the launching on Tuesday of the 
Triton, the largest submarine ever built, we 
move further into the age of atom-powered 
underwater navies. Our very survival may 
depend upon this weapon. We may hope 
that its perfection will help to make atomic 
war not only unthinkable but impossible. 
If this dream comes true Hyman G. Rick- 
Over will stand unrebuked and unsnubbed 
among the heroes of the past who have nailed 
their flags to the mast and taken their ships 
on to victory. 


Judge Lemelin’s Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 
Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Judge Lemelin’s Challenge,” 


which appeared in the Manchester - 


Union Leader, Manchester, N. H., on 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958. 

Judge Emile Lemelin is a former pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Bar Asso- 
Ciation and is one of the most 
distinguished and eminent jurists and 
attorneys in the State of New Hamp- 


There being no objection, the edito- 
Tial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: _ 

JUDGE LEMELIN’s CHALLENGE 


The New Hampshire Bar Association can 
Teel fortunate in having had as its president, 
until a short time ago, Judge Emile Lemelin 
Of Manchester. In an era when the legal 
Profession as a whole seems to be turning its 
back on issues with which it should be 
deeply concerned, Judge Lemelin stands out 
as a credit to his profession, while so many 
Students of the law are content to “go 
along“ with the philosophy of the moment. 

An excellent example of Judge Lemelin’s 
Clear thinking and persuasiveness can be 
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seen in his address at the association’s an- 
nusl meeting on June 28. In that address 
the Manchester jurist outlined to his col- 
leagues, most of them many years his junior, 
some of the critical problems the legal pro- 
fession must face If it wants to keep its self- 
respect. 

Judge Lemelin hurled this challenge at the 
New Hampshire bar: “Shall we as lawyers 
be true to our solemn oath to * * * defend 
the Constitution of the United States and 
that of our own State? Or shall we supinely 
take refuge in some sort of blind compla- 
cency and guilty indifference, thus allowing, 
to use the language of George W. Nilsson in 
the current issue of the American Bar Jour- 
nal, ‘the conspiracy to destroy patriotism, 
the weakening of self-discipline by ‘progres- 
sive’ education, the burial of American his- 
tory and principles of government in a mass 
of ‘social studies’, the termite activities of 
the disloyal citizens within and subversive 
propaganda from without,’ the timidity and 
consequent appeasement in high places, thus 
allowing, I say, these aberations to challenge 
and ultimately destroy our American prin- 
ciples of liberty and self-government?” 

Judge Lemelin’s question is a vital one. 
Indeed, we have been appalled at the reac- 
tion—or lack of it—among a large segment 
of the legal profession to the usurpations of 
the present United States Supreme Court. 
One would think that loyalty to and pride 
in the legal profession would bring enraged 
shouts of protest, 

Judge Lemelin in his address also scored 
the attempts to amend the Constitution by 
legal interpretation, rather than in the way 
the Constitution designates—by amend- 
ments; the extension by the Supreme Court 
of the doctrine of supremacy of treaties to 
hundreds of secret “executive agreements”; 
the Supreme Court's attempts to legislate in 
the segregation cases; the “passion for un- 
orthodoxy”; and the “philosophy of per- 
petual change.” r 

New Hampshire jurists should heed Judge 
Lemelin’s sage advice, recalling that day 
when they were admitted to the bar and 
took a solemn oath to “protect, preserve and 
defend” the Constitution of the United 
States. 


Changing Political Fashions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Wall 
Street Journal of August 21, 1958, which 
points out the change in political fashion 
of farm legislation. I should like to point 
out that the last paragraph contains a 
lesson for all lawmakers and others 
who think that political imperatives are 
unalterable—that the people, or this or 
that sizable segment of same, demand 
ever more public power, more social secu- 
rity, more subsidies, more Federal inter- 
vention and spending of all kinds for their 
welfare. The politicians who are con- 
vinced the United States can move only 
in the direction of Government pater- 
nalism and regimentation may one day 
find themselves on the wrong side of some 
issues. For as the farm situation is be- 
ginning to show, economic experience 
can change even the most entrenched of 
political fads.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHANGING POLITICAL FASHIONS 


As recently as 5 years ago it would have 
seemed impossible for Congress to pass a 
farm law that was an less than a 
bonanza for farmers. The farm bloc was 
just too powerful. ? 

But things change, even political fashions. 
In 1954 President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Benson did succeed in planting some flexible 
seeds in a rigid and archaic Federal farm pro- 
gram, though it was a terrific struggle. And 
the other day Congress sent the White House 
another agriculture bill that also looks in 
the direction of a market economy. 

We are not saying this is a particularly 
good bill. It may prove administratively 
complex. Its price support and acreage pro- 
visions affect only three of the so-called basic 
crops—cotton, corn, and rice. Still, for 
those three it does permit lower supports 
and higher acreage allotments than would 
otherwise have been the case, which is an- 
other way of saying less dependence on Goy- 
ernment handouts and more freedom from 
Government controls. 

What is perhaps more important, the bill 
foreshadows the possibility of larger moves 
toward a commonsense farm policy in the 
future. - i 

One reason for such a prospect is that 
the congressional farm bloc is no longer 
invincible and may weaken further. The 
once-firm front is now riven by conflicting 
interests. The political significance of the 
farm belt is diminishing as the farm popula- 
tion declines in the wake of onrushing tech- 
nological advances. More and more law- 
makers are awakening to the existence of 
the urban consumer, These trends promise 
to continue. 

Another reason is the manner in which 
Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Benson have stuck 
to their principles over the years, in the face 
of sometimes fantastic pressure. Naturally, 
they haye had to compromise to some ex- 
tent, but they have not altered their funda- 
mental conviction that the road out of the 
farm mess is the road away from Federal 
regimentation. 

Still a further reason appears to be a 
growing awareness on the part of many farm- 
ers themselves that the Elsenhower-Benson 
thesis is right—or, at least, that there is no 
solution in a system of high supports, low 
allotments, and massive surpluses. 

In any case, the change in the political 
complexion of the farm problem is evident. 
And we think that change contains a lesson 
for all lawmakers and others who think that 
political imperatives are unalterable—that 
the people, or this or that sizable segment 
of same, demand ever more public power, 
more social security, more subsidies, more 
Federal intervention and spending of all 
kinds for their welfare. The politicians who 
are convinced the United States can move 
only in the direction of Government pater- 
nalism and regimentation may one day find 
themselves on the. wrong side of some issues. 

For as the farm situation is beginning 
to show, ecOnomic experience can change 
even the most entrenched of political fads. 


School Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recors an edi- 
torial entitled “Can a Sovereign People 
Be Held in Contempt?” published in the 
Nashville Banner of August 19, 1958; and 
an editorial entitled “Little Rock's Or- 
deal,” published in the Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Nashville Banner of August 19, 
1958] 
Can A SoveretGn . PEOPLE Be Hero 
CONTEMPT? 


It looks like the Supreme Court will have 
to interrupt its vacation If it orders Negro 
students back into Little Rock's Central 
High School for the opening early in Sep- 
tember. 

It was to avoid this that the Justices in- 
structed the eighth circuit court of appeals 
to act with more than deliberate speed on 
an appeal of Judge Harry J. Lemley's mora- 
torium on race mixing at Central. 

The appellate answer was no, and it was 
a stunning blow to southern leadership 
which had begun to feel that the school de- 
segregation order would be handled with 
moderation and reason, 

The divisive ruling is all the more tragic, 
both in concept and timing. It cerates an 
internal crisis in the United States in an 
hour of world crisis when the American 
people should be united against the Com- 
munist menace that welcomes and has had 
a part in fomenting the strife at home. 

It was not too many days ago that 
Khrushchey told Nasser in Moscow that he 
could give an order to melt the United 
States 6th Fleet, standing off Jordan in the 
Mediterranean. Today, in the far Pacific 
Mao's Red China guns are firing on the off 
shore islands of Formosa, where Nationalist 
China makes its last stand. Between the 
two, plows the United States 7th Fleet, on 
the alert and armed with atomic warheads. 
A trigger happy Red China pilot in a Soviet 
jet could trigger a new world war before 
the sun sets on Arkansas this afternoon, 

The Little Rock School Board had told 
the world that it was impossible to conduct 
classes under integration forced by Federal 
bayonets. ‘The local district court, with a 
Hope, Ark., man on the bench and charged 
by the original desegregation decree to use 
discretion on local situations with which it 
was familiar called for a cooling off period 
till 1961. 

In voiding this the appeals court slurred 
a majority of the citizenship of Arkansas 
with the statement that postponement of 
integration “would result in accession to the 
demands of insurrectionists and rioters.” 

This is where Gov. Orval E. Faubus 
came in about a year ago. But this time he 
arrives with an official and overwhelming 
mandate from the people of a sovereign 
State who want him to serve an unprece- 
dented third term as governor. And in this 
action the voters were choosing more than 
a chief executive. They designated a leader 
to protect them from the compelled mixing 
of races in the classrooms, 

They voted for relief from an intolerable 
situation stemming from the NAACP plant- 
ing of a few colored students in a heavily 
populated white school in defiance of local 
law and custom, while only a relatively short 
distance away a modern all-Negro high 
school operated in a peaceful atmosphere 
conducive to learning. 

Again it is the Supreme Court and the 
NAACP versus the South. The people of 
Arkansas have spoken. The people of Ten- 
nessee were heard in the recent guber- 
natorial election of Buford Ellington. Other 
Southern States have either taken their 
stand or are ready to reaffirm their positions. 


IN 
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In the burning issue immediately at hand 
it is the Supreme Court and the NAACP 
against the citizenry of Arkansas. Can the 
Warren court hold in contempt the majority 
of the people of a sovereign State? 

Can nine appointed men in Washington 
prove their sociological decree Is a sacred and 
inylolate law that does not need to be sanc- 
tioned by the elected representatives of the 
people in the Congress of the United States? 
Where is the constitutional power that makes 
the law of the land“ merely by the recitation 
thereof? 

That is the question. 

In the opinion of the Nashville Banner, 
somewhere along the chaotic line in the 
parade of crises, racial and otherwise, created 
by the Supreme Court, the people are going 
to give the answer. 

And the voice ultimately to be heard will 
be not only that of the South, but of the 
Nation as a whole. 

It will be a voice that cannot be held in 
contempt—not eyen by the highest court in 
the land. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958] 
Lifts ROCK'S ORDEAL 


Unless it is held in abeyance pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court, the 6-to-1 rul- 
ing by the eighth circuit court presumably 
means that Little Rock's ordeal will begin 
all over again 2 weeks from tomorrow. 

What is presented in this situation is a 
potentially destructive collision between wis- 
dom and the law. 

The six appellate Judges conceded that they 
were directly concerned only with the legality 
of District Judge Lemley’s order for a 2y- 
year postponement of integration in Little 
Rock. They were only incidentally con- 
cerned with the consequences of their re- 
versal of the Lemley order. The basic issue, 
as the majority saw it, “plainly comes down 
to the question of whether overt public re- 
sistance, including mob protest, constitutes 
sufficient cause to nullify an order of the 
Federal court directing the board to proceed 
with its integration plan. We say the time 
has not yet come in these United States when 
an order of a Federal court must be whittled 
away, watered down, or shamefully with- 
drawn in the face of violent and unlawful 
acts of individual citizens in opposition 
thereto.” 

This seems to say that the appellate court 
reversed Judge Lemley because it would not 
yield to mob action, and this, as a principle 
of law, may be valid. But we are not so 
sure that it is wise. 

Certainly, the strong language used by the 
court is not likely to help the Little Rock 
School Board and School Superintendent 
Virgil Blossom in the coming school year. 
Both the board and the superintendent have 
tried throughout in complete good faith to 
put the Integration plan into effect. The 
appellate court concedes this. The court 
also concedes that integration under Federal 
bayonets imposed physical and mental strain 
on teachers and members of Central High 
School's administrative staff, and that, in 
general, there was bedlam and turmoil in and 
upon the school's premises, outside the class- 
rooms. 

These were among the practical consider- 
ations which prompted Judge Lemley to 
grant the 2'4-year postponement, and which 
persuaded Chief Judge Gardner of the appel- 
late court that Judge Lemley was right in 
doing so. The chief judge put it this way: 
“The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and on conditions, rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under the 
conditions.” 
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It may be that this gets to the heart of 
the matter. How much discretion did the 
Supreme Court intend that a district Judge 
should have? Are the findings of a district 
judge to be ignored by an appellate court 
which does not wish to appear to be yielding 
to mob pressures? What, really, is the mean- 
ing of “all deliberate speed,” as that term 
was used by the Supreme Court? 

If this ruling is appealed, perhaps the Su- 
preme Court will take the case and clear up 
these uncertainties. We hope so. For there 
is no future, it seems to us, in merely send- 
ing a case of this kind back to the school 
authorities who have tried in good faith to 
implement integration and who now say, 
also in good faith, that they simply cannot 
in the existing circumstances cope with the 
problem, This kind of judicial policy can 
lead only to a succession of Little Rocks, 
with severe impairment if not the destruc- 
tion of public education for both colored and 
white children. 


Combating Illiteracy in America and in 
the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read of plans for a World 
Literacy Center to be located near 
Memphis. 

Inspiration for the center came from 
the famous Reverend Frank C. Laubach, 
who I know is familiar to my colleagues 
for the superb job which he has done 
down through the years in teaching il- 
literates to read and write and in having 
each of them, in turn, teach others. 

It seems strange, indeed, yet in this 
20th century 44 percent of the world's 
adult population—around 700 million 
human beings—can neither read nor 
write. 

In some of the Asian and African 
countries, the percentage of illiteracy 
runs into the high nineties. 

Here in our country, a great many 
Americans have been shocked to real- 
ize that there still lingers some illiterate 
segments of our population, 

We have thought that universal 
schooling had long since erased the 
problem in America; but we nonetheless 
have a great many adults who still do 
not possess the elementary ability to 
read and write. 

The conquest of illiteracy is one of 
the world’s great challenges. 

No single organization has done more 
for this purpose than the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. r 

But there are many other groups, 
known and unknown, religious and lay, 
which have helped to bring men and 
women into the fold of those who can 
read and write. 

I send to the desk the text of an arti- 
cle from the August 16 Christian Science 
Monitor, describing the proposed World 
Literacy Center, together with an earlier 
article by Dr. Luther H. Evans, formerly 
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Librarian of Congress and now Director 
General of UNESCO. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
items be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 16, 1958] 
DRIVE Opens ror LITERACY CENTER FUND 
(By Clark Porteous) 

"MeNPHIs—Plans for a World Literacy 
Center to be located near Memphis, Tenn., 
have been outlined and attention is being 

ed now toward the fund-raising task. 

At a recent World Literacy Conference the 
Plans were discussed by some 250 delegates 

24 States. N 

Dr. Frank C. Laubach, who has spent 
nearly g full career teaching illiterates in 
underdeveloped countries of the world and 
Was the inspiration for the center as well as 

O- rv's literacy program, was invited 
to become chairman of a board of 100 trus- 
tees for the center. 

TV TEACHING SUCCESSFUL 

WENO, Memphis educational television 
station supported in part by the public, has 

Own that illiterates can be taught suc- 
Cessfully by Tv. 

Everett Woods, Memphis architect, pre- 
Sented plans for the center, to be laid out 
~on 25 acres of land somewhere in the Mem- 
Phis area, It would include a large audi- 
torium, facilities for training teachers and 
Preparing material to be sent throughout 
the world to train an estimated 1.5- billion 
Unterates. 2 

Julian Bondurant, president of Memphis 

unity Television Foundation, asked 
delegates to start immediate work on get- 
ting financial backing for the proposed 
Worldwide institution. 
COOPERATION PLEDGED 


Miss Chloe Gifford, Washington, president 
Of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Which has 6.5 million members, pledged her 

mal cooperation, and tentatively prom- 
the support of her organization. 
b Goy. Frank G. Clement, of Tennessee, 
acked the project. He said, “There are 
Nearly 1 bilion people living behind the 
Iron Curtain who are being taught to read 
and write for communism, In Tennessee 
e, there are 273,000 adults with less than 
years school and another 48,000 with no 
Schooling at all. 
If we are to win this battle for men's 
» We must use TV to light the world 
With Uteracy.” 
Natevernor Clement pointed out that the 
8 spends $1.5 billion a year on toys 


e. 
toa we have that much money to spend on 
Ys, certainly we can find money to place 
Something in the minds of childreh as well 
as in their hands.” \ 
LAUBACH PRAISED 


bach Vernor Clement commended Dr. Lau- 
ch, saying he “almost singlehandedly is 
ins tenn 5 to overcome the blight of 
Dr. Laubach said: 
* 
When sputnik shocked us awake, we 
that Russia is pushing scientific and 
g ng education faster than we are. 
: But nobody seems ever to tell the Amer- 
1 People that Russia and China are push - 
5 S all education, including literacy, as vigor- 
wht as we are pushing education in the 
cay States. They are pushing & billion 
$ Ple up the ladder of education as fast 
totalitarian methods can do it. 
th Educational television and films rather 
5 guns will maintain our friendships in 
\ er parts of the world. 
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“We are participating in something that is 
greater even than the birth of a nation, We 
are witnessing the birth of a new world. We 
must act now. There was not even time to 
walt for the United States Government to 
act before we started this undertaking. 

“The magnificent public spirit that exists 
here in Memphis, and the cooperation be- 
tween Memphis business and education, has 
made this a logical place to establish the 


2 center.“ 


[From the New York Times magazine of 
March 16, 1958] 
ALMOST HALF THE WORLD'S ADULTS CAN'T 
— READ 


(By Luther H. Evans) 


Most people are not aware of the extent 
of illiteracy in the world today. In an age 
that bas produced the artificial satellite and 
the atomic submarine, it comes as a shock 
to many people to find that at least 44 per- 
cent of the world’s adult population, or 
about 700 million human beings, cannot 
read and write. This figure is given in 
UNESCO's recent study, World Illiteracy at 
Midcentury, the most exhaustive survey on 
the subject ever made. (“Adult,” in the 
survey's terms, refers to those 15 years of 
age or older.) 

Measuring and comparing illiteracy is not 
simple. For one thing, criteria of illiteracy 
differ from country to country, William S. 
Gray, of the University of Chicago, defines as 
“functional literacy” the ability to read and 
write well enough to engage effectively in 
all activities in which Mteracy is normally 
assumed in a cultural group. Some ex- 
perts consider that by this definition about 
65 percent of the world’s population may be 


illiterate. UNESCO suggests as a criterion- 


the ability to read with understanding and 
write a short, simple statement on everyday 
life; but even on this basis, the organization 
estimates that no less than 1 out of 10 Amer- 
jeans, for example, is functionally Ullter- 
ate. 

While many nations are attacking the 
problem vigorously and the rate of illiter- 
acy to the total world population is declin- 
ing, the actual number of Iilliterates is on 
the increase. This seeming paradox is due 
to the fact that the birth rate among flit- 
erates is growing faster than schools can be 
bullt and teachers trained to teach the chil- 
dren. In Brazil, for instance, the iliiteracy 
rate has dropped from 65 percent to 51 per- 
cent between 1900 and 1950, but the num- 
ber of Uliterates increased in the same pe- 
riod from 6,300,000 to 15,300,000. 

There are many facets to the Illiteracy 
problem. The. story of Father Salcedo, in 
Colombia, brings some of these out. 

Father Salcedo, a Catholic priest, was as- 
signed to his first parish in Sutatenza, in 
the Colombian Andes, in 1947. It might as 
well have been 1907—or even 1807—because 
things had changed little in this parish for 
hundreds of years. The campesinos, the 
hardy mountain farmers, dragged their 
plows on stony terrain some 6,500 feet in 
the mountains. Saturday nights they de- 
scended to the taverns to drink chicha, a 
powerful local corn liquor. The campesinos 
in 1947 were almost 70 percent illiterate. 
Many had never seen a school. Instead of 
preaching against the taverns, Father Sal- 
cedo decided to compete. He set up a mo- 
tion picture show in Sutatenza’s town 
square; the few who came were delighted. 
A motion picture theater, he decided, would 
be a good way to get his parishioners in- 
terested in thelr community. 

How was he to recruit the mountaineers 
to help him to build it? Father Salcedo 
solved the problem in a unique way: He 
asked three seminary students to ride by 
burro high in the mountains, carrying with 
them ‘battery-powered radios, Making him- 
self a transmitter—a hobby from student 
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days—he broadcast an appeal. The cam- 
pesinos first thought it was magic. A prom- 
ise from Father Salcedo that in return for 
help in building the theater he would record 
their own volces and send them back 
brought response, 

The success. of the first radio call echoing 
through the Andes suggested to Father Sal- 
cedo that the radio was perhaps the solu- 
tion to other problems—community im- 
provement and, above all, education, 

This first tentative step has led to one of 
the most interesting experiments in radio 
education today, the Acción Cultural Popu- 
Jar, which broadcasts lessons in reading, 
writing, agriculture, modern hygiene, and 
other subjects to thousands of Colombians. 
Today out of the old Spanish church of 
Sutatenza sprout FM radio antennas, Three 
200-foot-high radio towers stand opposite. 
They sent out the message of Father Salcedo 
saying, Open your copybooks * * * we will 
now do, the first lesson,” to schools through- 
out the area. Students listen to the radio 
and follow posters which show how to hold 
a pencil and how to write the various letters 
of the alphabet. These posters have been 
prepared with the help of UNESCO experts. 
Illiteracy has been cut to a minimum. Pa- 
tiently, Father Salcedo and education ex- 
perts are working through Acción Cultural 
Popular to teach reading and writing, the 
arts of plowing and crop rotation, food 
preparation, and other ways in which the 
mountain farmers can help themselves, 

Father Salcedo's experiment thus brings 
out three important aspects of the illiteracy 
problem. First, the fact that illiteracy goes 
hand in hand with poverty, poor diet, and 
an undeveloped economy. The second, the 
lack of teachers, Father Salcedo bypassed by 
using radio plus visual techniques, bringing 
schooling to people who otherwise would 
have had to wait several years while teach- 
ers were trained. The third point brought 
out by Father Salcedo's experiment is that 
teaching Literacy to adults, to be effective, 
must be part of a program for community 
and personal improvement. New literates 
will slump back into an illiterate state in 
as short a time as 2 weeks, UNESCO teachers 
have discovered, unless a constant flow of 
suitable material is provided. 

It comes as no surprise to find that under- 
developed nations have the highest illiteracy 
rate—up to 98 percent in some Asian coun- 
tries and up to 99 percent in some African 
territories, As of 1950, UNESCO's World's 
literacy at Midcentury estimates there 
were 200 million Uliterates in South Central 
Asia, another 200 million in Southeast Asia. 
Africa has about 100 million Uliterates and 
Central and South America about 40 million. 

Even in highly sophisticated cultures, par- 
ticularly in southern Europe, pockets of il- 
literacy exist, especially in hard-to-reach 
agrarian areas. The United States had be- 
tween 3,300,000 and 4,400,000 illiterates, or 
between 3 and 4 percent of its total adult 
population, in 1950. Counting only civilian 
noninstitutional persons over 14 years old, 
a 1952 sample survey conducted in the 
United States of America showed 2,780,000 
Dliterates out of 110,047,000, or 2.5 percent. 

Today, the Soviet Union claims to have 
wiped out illiteracy entirely. In 1950, how- 


ı ever, the survey estimates that between 5 


and 10 percent of its adult population was 
still illiterate—or between 6 and 11 million 
people. 

These statistics place U. S. S. R. and the 
United States of America in the group of 
nations having over 1 million Uliterates, 
and the survey points out: “When the prob- 
lem of illiteracy is examined on a world- 
wide scale, a million illiterate persons, no 
matter where they are situated, or if they 
only constitute a small minority of a coun- 
try's people, cannot properly be ignored.“ 

Sample surveys in 1947 and 1952 show that 
in the United States urban population and 
rural nonfarm population differ little in the 
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. degree of Illiteracy; but the rate increases 
noticeably for farm population, Unlike 
other nations, this country has fewer women 
illiterates than men. But these surveys 
show the striking difference between the 
illiteracy rate of white and nonwhite popu- 
lations. In 1952, 1.8 percent of the white 
population 14 years old and over was illiter- 
ate, compared with 10.2 percent of the non- 
white population. 

As may be expected, illiteracy rates are 
progressively higher for older age groups— 
which shows the steady progress in literacy. 
As the number and proportion of these older 
persons decrease, the number of American 
illiterates will in time be greatly reduced if 
not entirely eliminated. 

In most other countries, there is a wide 
divergence in literacy between men and 
women, Greece’s 1951 census, for example, 
listed 1.4 million adults found to be illiter- 
ate, 1.1 million of them women. Since that 
time, Greece has made remarkable strides 
toward improving its literacy. 

How best can we start to tackle this im- 
mense problem? Obviously, one way is 
through the spread of primary schools. A 
major UNESCO project aims at working with 
Latin-American Governments and other in- 
ternational organizations in an effort to put 
every school-age child in Latin America in 
school by 1967. Through this project we 
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making a study ef school curriculums re- 
ported that he had seen three Indian moth- 
ers stage a sitdown hunger strike in a prin- 
cipal’s office In an attempt to get their chil- 
dren admitted to the school. 

To make up for lack of teachers and 
money, Government agencies in many coun- 
tries have turned to journalists and other 
volunteers to teach literacy. Dr. Frank O. 
Laubach, a missionary and literacy expert, 
invented the slogan “each one teach one,“ 
making new literates into teachers almost 
immediately to try to close the gap. One 
Indian state has now a new slogan— each 
one teach two." 

But UNESCO estimates that in Latin 
America alone some 400,000 teachers are 
needed to wipe out illiteracy. More and 
more underdeveloped countries are realizing 
that what is needed is a specialized central 
agency to coordinate all efforts in primary 
and fundamental education, including de- 
velopment of teaching tools, visual mediums, 
textbooks, and, in countries having very 
little literature, central libraries to start 
bullding a cuitural core. 

Almost everywhere, the problem of Ulit- 
eracy is being tackled courageously, but re- 
sources are often still inadequate. Despite 
the growing number of illiterates, however, 
the rate is gradually decreasing through the 


hope to learn effective measures so that other efforts of agencies like UNESCO and educa- 


areas can benefit by this widespread effort. 
The problem, however, is not simple. To- 
day, of every 10 children in the world, 5 
never go to school. Of the 5 who do, only 1 
remains in school past the primary grades. 
Even in the United States, the UNESCO 
survey shows that in 1950, 13.4 percent of 
school-age children were not enrolled in pri- 
mary schools. 

But most underdeveloped countries simply 
cannot walt to have their children grow up 
to become literate nations. They need to 
start training adults immediately if they are 
to make the jump into the 20th century as 
they must to raise their standard of living. 
The need for trained people in the under- 
developed countries cannot be overestimated. 

Peter Neumann, a UNESCO printing tech- 
nician who is now working with the Burma 
Translation Society, has run into this prob- 
lem, The society prints textbooks for Bur- 
ma's schools. Neumann found that, while 
his machinery was as up-to-date as anything 
in Europe or the United States, the printing 
process was severely hampered by lack of 
trained technicians. By establishing classes 
in cost accounting, book design, and indus- 
trial planning, he managed to increase pro- 
duction 600 percent within a relatively short 
time after his arrival. 

Another problem, getting adults in under- 
developed countries excited about learning 
to read and write, or about changing age-old 
habits and ways of living, is by no means 
easy, UNESCO technicians sent to a small 
Mexican fishing village near Lake Patzcuaro 
were discouraged time and time again as 
natives destroyed the school provided by the 
Government and consistently refused to help 
in community development. 

One day a woman technician noticed one 
of the Indian women wearing a small leaf on 
each temple. Asked why she wore them, the 
woman replied that they were to cure a head- 
ache. The UNESCO technician pulled out 
two aspirin tablets and persuaded the woman 
to try them—and a wedge was made in the 
villagers’ wall of hostility. Today the vil- 
lagers have helped themselves, through tech- 
nical assistance, into a new community life, 
with schools, vegetable gardens, and a new 
townhall built with thelr own money. Adult 
education classes have helped conquer illiter- 
acy among the fishermen and their wives; 
and their children are also in school, 

Happily, such resistance is not always the 
case. Henry Harap, a UNESCO educator who 
recently returned from India where he was 


tion ministries in the countries themselves. 
The incentive ts there, the momentum is in- 
creasing and the general social and economic 
improvement of which literacy is a part is 
underway. And the technically advanced 
countries have every interest in helping the 
process. 

If we can accomplish such an impressive 
achievement as the International Geophysi- 
cal Year with over half the world’s popula- 
tion functionally illiterate, think of what 
can be done in science, education, and cul- 
ture when we tap all of our human resources. 
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That Bunk About United States Surrender 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn an article 
by George Todt appearing in the Valley 
Times, San Fernando Valley, Calif., on 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, entitled That 
Bunk About United States Surrender.“ 
In it, Mr. Todt quotes Woodrow Wilson, 
who said, Thie Nation’s honor is dearer 
than the Nation’s comfort; yes, than the 
Nation's life itself.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAT BUNK ABOUT UNITED STATES SURRENDER 
(By George Todt) 

“The Nation's honor is dearer than the 
Nation's comfort; yes. than the Nation's 
life itself“ — Woodrow Wilson, 

The novel idea of entertaining studies into 
conditions under which the United States 
might surrender in any future nuclear holo- 
caust didn't really get off the ground in the 
Nation's Capital city of Washington, D. O. 

Such & cowardly premise was so offensive 
to men of courage like the President and 
some of the more outstanding Senators on 
Capitol Hill, that it was making like a 
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whipped: dog with its tall between its legs 
the last time I heard of it. 

Certain reports had the Chief Executive so 
infurlated at this defeatist attitude that he 
halted the top-level wheels in the Pentagon 
for more than 2½ hours just trying to find 
out who the culprit was who originated the 
negative idea. 

It was too reminiscent of the quisling war 
inside France when she fell to the Nazi le- 
gions of Adolf Hitler in 1940, Somebody 
seemed to have made some excellent studies, 
as seen from the German Wehrmacht's view- 
point, as to just when France should sur- 
render in the swift campaign which spelled 
defeat for her, and how. 

Imagine reading a new Rockefeller or 
Gaither report on just where and when the 
United States is supposed to surrender in any 
forthcoming world war III. Would it fur- 
nish ald and comfort to the enemy? What 
do you think? 

But Ike was not the only one who spoke 
out In wrath and telling effectiveness against 
any wéak-kneed notions of surrender-in- 
advance. 

Senator Rienanů B. Russert, Democrat of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, and one of the most magnifi- 
cent Americans ever to wear the senatorial 
toga, said that the majority of our people 
would prefer death to surrender in an atomic 
war. He expressed himself as shocked be- 
yond expression by a widely circulated re- 
port that the Pentagon had been consid- 
ering circumstances under which the 
Republic might run up the white feather 
while under nuclear attack, RUSSELL, the 
man of courage, didn't buy it. 

Nelther did the head of the GOP policy 
committee in the Senate, Senator STYLES 
Batbaks, of New Hampshire. His sturdy all- 
American assessment of the Incredibly inept 
attitude of the Pentagon milktoasts was 
short and to the point: 

“People who concurred in this in the 
Defense Department,“ said Senator BRIDGES, 
“ought to be fired.” 

This little gem may be the master un- 
derstatement of the year. 

Senator WuLram F. Knowtanp of Cali- 
fornia and Senator Russet took immediate 
steps to nullify any contract for a surrender 
study and prevent payments to any agency 
or person who might have engaged in it. 

The strong action of the President of the 
United States and the three Senators men- 
tioned will meet with the overwhelming ap- 
proval of the public. Little question about 
that. For surrender Is a hateful word in the 
American lexicon, 

“Remember the Alamo.” 

“Don't give up the ship.“ 

“Nuts,” said General “Mad Anthony” 
McAuliffe to the Nazis who demanded his 
surrender after the 102d Airborne Division 
had been surrounded at Bastogne 14 years 
ago. 

This Nation has never surrendered in the 
past and it’s hardly the time to commence 
at this late date in history. 

Actually, we are the only country in the 
world which at some time has not had to lay 
down its arms to an invader, 

Let’s keep it that way. 

Men who talk in terms of the Nation's 
surrender at any time or any place—now or 
in the future—certainly have no place in 
the upper stratosphere of our armed serv- 
ices. We are paying our military planners to 
create plans for victory if we get into war. 
Not to lay down and quit. 

Warriors who plan in terms of defeat in 
advance should be given carte blanche au- 
thority to join some weak-kneed outfit if 
they wish to do so. 

But please, Mr. President, keep them kind 
of potatoes far, far away from the places 
where the Republic’s war plats are being 
prepared for the future in the Labyrinth 
on the Potomac, Even the thought of sur- 
render is nauseating to Americans, 

J 


1958 
Protecting Natural Resources ia Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
When the Senate on the historic day of 
June 30, 1958, yoted to admit the Terri- 
tory of Alaska to our Union, millions of 
acres of forests, wildlife range, and wild- 
fowl nesting grounds were added to our 
Vanishing wilderness areas. Yet, these 
resources which Alaska has and which 
America needs, have annually suffered 
from forest and rangeland fires destroy- 

& vast areas of this natural paradise. 

In the August issue of American For- 
ests magazine for 1958, Mr. John Clark 
Hunt describes the job of guarding these 
forests which he refers to as the biggest, 

hest, and most fantastic fire-fight- 
and forest protection job under the 
American flag. As a resident of Port- 
d. Oreg., and flre- control officer for 
the Bureau of Land Management, where 
is charged with protecting 16 million 


Valuable acres of forest land and range, 


Hunt is, himself, an expert in the 

of saving the Nation’s resources 

from the flames of manmade and 
Nature's forest fires. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Hunt’s excellent and in- 
formative article be printed in the Ap- 

of the Recorp, from the August 
issue of American Forests, 

I am certain it will impress upon my 
Colleagues, as it has me, the obligation 
We have to preserve the nearly unlimited 
natural wealth of the Territory of Alaska 
byes fee recently we invited to join our 


There being no objection, the article 


Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BURNING ALASKA 
(By John Clark Hunt) 


Thy biggest, toughest and most fantastic 

the ting and forest protection job under 

tect muerican Sag is that of trying to pro- 
the interior of Alaska. 

Year after smoky year she suffers enor- 
forest and rangeland fires which cause 
th t unbelievable damage. But neither 

© smoke nor the destruction can be seen 
the States, so we have given little atten- 

to the chronic disease that eats into 
ie Nd of Alaska, We think instead, when 
aba hink of Alaska at all, of the adventure 
of 3 romance in that vast land. The novels 
&ck London, Rex Bench and Barrett Wil- 
Pies ot long ago conditioned stateside read- 
nighe Bee Alaska as the realm of the mid- 
tie a sun, the northern lights and the Arc- 
fields €, perpetually buried under snow 
and glaciers. Robert W, Service capped 
Which une with his melodramas in verse, 
of Da ure now folklore, about the Shooting 
ten and the Cremation of Sam 

We statesiders know that Alaska has Eski- 
mos, Indians, gold miners, fur trappers, big 

À hunters and salmon fishermen. But 

Of us have never heard of the great 

or did Of forest and woodlands that cover, 
know cover, much of the interior. We know 
Just as little of the hot, dry summers 
under a northern sun that shines more than 
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20 hours out of each 24 during which great 
fires spread across the remote, inaccessible 
areas. 

When snow melted from the black waste- 
lands that were created by fire in 1957 smoke 
was still drifting up from the smoldering 
peat beds and deep moss in spite of the snow 
and the long winter. More than 5 million 
acres of forest; moose, caribou and reindeer 
range; wildfowl nesting ground; and other 
wildlife habitat burned during the summer 
and fall of 1957, the driest year in Alaska 
since 1906 and the worst fire season since 
the first protection was organized in 1939. 

There are approximately 225 million acres 
that must be protected in the interior of 
Alaska. This is an area larger than all Call- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington. But here 
is the shocker. Four-fifths, or 180 million 
acres of these resources, which Alaska and 
all of America will sorely need in the future, 
has burned in the last 60 years, or since gold 
was discovered there. 

The size of Alaska as well as its fire-control 
problem is difficult to comprehend. Its area 
is one-fifth as large as the United States, 
more than 10 times as large as Illinois, and, 
belleve it or not, more than twice the size 
of Texas. The distance from southeastern 
Alaska to the end of the Aleutian Islands 
is greater than that from Savannah, Ga., to 
Los Angeles. Its northernmost and south- 
ernmost points are as widely separated as 
Canada and Mexico. Its range of tempera- 
ture is greater than the range between Flor- 
ida and Maine. Along the southern coast 
the annual precipitation is extremely 
heavy—90 to 200 inches—while the climate 
in the interior approximates that of a desert 
with 6 to 15 inches of precipitation per year. 

Before the white man went to the interior 
there were fires—there have always been 
lightning fires. But even before the white 
man came there is little doubt that man was 
the major cause of fires, Studies have shown 
that Alaskan Indians regularly used signal 
fires as the principal method of communi- 
cation in the difficult terrain. They also 
burned the undergrowth to improve hunting 
areas, They often burned the tundra to 
drive out fur-bearing animals, such as musk- 
rats, so they could shoot them. Being no- 
mads it was not unusual for them to build 
a campfire in a different area each day. Like 
the white man, they often did not put out 
their campfires. 

It was not until 1921 that an attempt was 
made by the government to prevent and 
suppress fires on the public Gomain which, 
except for the two national forests on the 
south and central coasts, includes almost the 
entire area of Alaska. From 1921 to 1933 
the Division of Field Investigations of the 
General Land Office hired a few men to 
patrol the roads and the Alaska Railroad. 
But fires continued to burn between 5 and 
8 million acres each year. 

In 1939 the Alaska Fire Control Service 
was set up under the General Land Office 
with a budget of only $37,500. Little could 
have been expected from this sum if the 
Civilian Conservation Corps had not been 
operating in Alaska as it was in the 48 
States. The CCC, as it did elsewhere, fur- 
nished fire fighters and facilities. This part - 
nership continued until 1942 when the CCC 
was demobilized so its members could help 
fight World War II. During the war years 
additional fire fighting funds were allowed 
by Congress because of the military im- 
portance of fire control, particularly to pre- 
vent the dense clouds of smoke which inter- 
tere with aviation. 

Roger (Bob) Robinson, a long, lean 
forester who came from the Scool of Forestry, 
New York State University, was a leader in 
the Alaska Fire Control Service. He adopted 
Alaska and settled himself into the hercu- 
lean struggle to try to prevent it from burn- 
ing. When the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment (Department of the Interior) was cre- 
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ated in 1946 and absorbed the Alaska Fire 
Control Service and the General Land Office, 
Robinson continued the protection work 
and is now area fire control officer. 

Men who know the backbreaking, heart- 
breaking work of forest fire control and who 
know Alaska with its mammoth problems 
haye regarded the Alaska Fire Control Sery- 
ice and its successor, the Bureau of Land 
Manegement, as possessing some sort of 
northland magic.. With never more than a 
fraction of the funds, manpower, or equip- 
ment they needed, they have reduced the 
annual acreage burned by 75 percent. Their 
success has been based on two things—the 
spirit and ability of the men and the co- 
operation of the military services and other 
Federal agencies. The men have had to be 
right for the job, dedicated to the protection 
of Alaska, strong willed and determined to 
find a way. And beyond all else they have 
had to be alert to every possibility they 
could turn to their advantage. Robinson 
and his men, most of whom have transferred 
from the United States Forest Service or 
some other forestry organization to come 
to their posts in Alaska, have a reputation 
for squeezing $5 worth of service from every 
dollar of their appropriations. Their equip- 
ment, including airplanes which are abso- 
lutely essential to fire control in Alaska, is 
mostly surplus property discarded by the 
military. But they recently hit the jack- 
pot. They were lucky enough to be able 
to buy three new planes. Their radio net- 
work with which they must try to cover the 
vast interior from station to station and 
plane to ground is described as being a 
Rube Goldberg contraption built from mili- 
tary scrap by a radio genius named Bran 
Casler, and made to work. 

Almost every year Alaska has fires which 
are as large or larger than the worst we ever 
had in the States. But the Alaska fires 
seldom rate more than a small item in the 
middle of our newspapers, so we have heard 
little of them. No towns have ever been 
burned. Probably no Indian villages have 
been wiped out and few people have lost 
their lives in the fires, hence—few headlines. 

Two fires in Alaska which did get publicity 
were the Kenai Peninsula (1947) and the 
Port Yukon (1950). 

The Kenai fire is remembered because it 
destroyed some of the finest wildlife country 
in Alaska; it threatened two villages, and 
it was fought largely by the Army. It is 
also remembered because that was the year 
Congress cut off the funds for fire-control 
work in Alaska. It became known as the 
congressional backfire. But to their eyer- 
lasting credit many of the small force of 
31 fire-control men continued to fight the 
fire, not knowing whether they would ever 
be paid. 

Conservationists and sportsmen, both in 
Alaska and in the States, have always been 
unhappy about the Kenai fire. They know 
that it will require 100 years or more for the 
forest to return to what was an important 
and beautiful recreation and big-game area. 

The Fort Yukon (or Porcupine River) fire 
of 1950 also had some newspaper coverage. 
There were several reasons for this. It was 
a huge conflagration covering nearly 2 
million acres of forest and wildlife habitat 
in Alaska and-an unknown acreage in the 
Yukon country of Canada. Secondly, it had 
some of the appeal of a James Oliver Cur- 
wood story in that it burned a large area 
in the Arctic Circle, and required a desperate 
fight by the residents of Fort Yukon to save 
their-village, which is 8 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. Finally, there was the great 
damage caused to the interior forests and 
the wildlife habitat. No one can know or 
even estimate the damage caused by this 
fire. 
It is believed that the first blaze of the 
Fort Yukon fire was started by a fur trapper 
setting the cotton grass of a swamp on fire 
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so he could shoot the muskrats as the flames 
and smoke drove them from the swamp. 
Lightning set other blazes which joined in 
the total burn. 

The fire started in May. It was still 
amoldering and making Httle runs in 
thousands of places when winter came in 
late September. 

The United States bought Alaska, all 
600,000 square miles of it, with its gold, oil, 
coal, fish, fur, timber and wildlife, from Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. It has paid for it- 
self hundreds of times since that date, 

Gold was discovered on the upper Yukon 
River in Canada in 1896. The Klondike 
gold rush which developed from the discovery 
brought thousands of prospectors into the 
remote wilderness. They soon spread from 
the Canadian Klondike to the rivers and 
creeks of Alaska, and wherever they went 
there were severe forest fires. The fires were 
even larger than those that ravaged the pine 
forests of California during the 1849 gold 
Tush or the fir forests of Oregon when farms 
were being hacked and burned out of the 
Northwest wilderness. 

In 1910 a Federal forester wrote the fol- 
lowing in an official report: “One is almost 
constantly in sight of fire-killed forests in 
_the interior of Alaska and the Klondike re- 
gion of Canada. Everywhere that a mining 
camp is developed it is expected that fire 
will kill much of the timber. There are 
several causes for this. Miners and hunters 
are careless. Campfires are neither prop- 
erly guarded nor extinguished. A fire spreads 
and no one pays any attention to it unless 
it threatens his camp. Fires are purposely 
set to clear the ground to make prospecting 
easier and to kill the forest so there will 
be dry timber for fuel. Smudges are built 
to keep away the mosquitoes; in fact, it is 
commonly said by the residents that mos- 
quitoes cause more fires than any other one 
thing. No measures but the posting of no- 
tices are taken to prevent forest fires in 
the interior, and little is done to control 
them.” 

Of the 375 billion acres of public-domain 
land in Alaska the 225 million acres that 
desperately need protection are classified as 


— follows: commercial forest, 40 million acres; 


woodland, 85 million acres; brush, 25 mil- 
lion acres; grass and forage land, 25 mil- 
lion acres; tundra, 50 million acres. 

Interior Alaska has a 5 to 6 months’ fire 
season, usually extending from April into 
September, Low precipitation, high tem- 
peratures, and low humidity, together with 
brisk prevailing winds and frequent light- 
ning storms, produce extremely dangerous 
fire-weather conditions. The low annual 
Precipitation becomes progressively less as 
one goes northward. With 20 to 24 hours 
of daylight during the summer, ground and 
air temperatures remain high. They fre- 
quently reach 100 degrees north of the Arctic 
circle. 

The characteristically dense stands of 
white and black spruce, aspen, and white 
birch often grow with limbs reaching almost 
to the ground. Fire in such a forest usually 
becomes a crown fire and spreads rapidly. 
The topography is rough and the ground 
often has a heavy covering of moss from 
several inches to over a foot in depth. Fre- 
quently, mop-up necessitates digging out the 
fire to the bottom of the moss, 

During the 19 years of organized fire con- 
trol in Alaska, the population has increased 
more than 175 percent. The present 3,100 
miles of connected highways represent more 
than a 100-percent increase over the same 
period. Homesteaders have pushed back 
into the heretofore remote areas with at- 
tendant land clearing and debris burning. 
The expanded road system, together with the 
increased use of aircraft, has poured hunters, 
fishermen, and tourists into high-fire-hazard 
areas. The lure of oll and uranium has re- 
cently spurred penetration of formerly inac- 
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cessible- regions. All these factors have 
contributed to an increase in man-caused 
Ares now ayeraging about 75 percent of all 
fires. 

Delayed suppression action is the greatest 
deterrent to efficient fire control. Lack of 
an adequate detection system is the princi- 
pal reason for slow initial attack on a fire. 
No lookout stations have ever been built in 
the interior of Alaska. Fires are usually dis- 
covered and reported by planes flying over 
the remote areas and many fires have burned 
huge sreas and were never reported, or, as 
in one instance, reported by letter several 
weeks later, 

During periods of bad fire weather, it is 
not uncommon to have 20 to 30 going fires 
scattered throughout the interior hundreds 
of miles apart. Such a situation necessi- 
tates setting up a priority of action due to 
transportation and personnel limitations. 
With all avalable trained men acting as fire 
bosses on going fires, action on new ones 
must be delayed. During these critical pe- 
riods bureau pilots fly 14 to 18 hours a day 
transporting men and supplies, and fire- 
control men work until they are asleep on 
their feet. 

Practically every segment of the economy 
is affected by fires. Fisheries, now the lead- 
ing industry, are dependent on unburned 
watersheds for steady streamflow and clear 
waters for spawning. Mining and hydro- 
electric power also must have stabilized 
streams. Fires kill fur and game animals, 
completely destroy caribou lichen ranges for 
40 to 100 years, and cause serious damage to 
all wildlife habitat. Nesting grounds for 
the Pacific and mountain flyways are de- 
stroyed. reducing the game bird population. 
Recreation, which promises to become one of 
the leading industries, will be seriously lim- 
ited if fires continue to add to the already 
vast expanse of blackened waste. 

The Alaskan Indians and Eskimos have, on 
scores of occasions, proved to be the best of 
Alaskan fire fighters. This is particularly 
true when they are trained and experienced 
in fire control. But trained or untrained, 
they alway have the advantage due to their 
great stamina ‘and their ability to live off 
the country. If supplies are short or do not 
reach them at all, which can happen in the 
Alaskan wilderness, the Indian or Eskimo can 
continue to fight fire. 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon, 
advocates more roads for Alaska, both for its 
development and protection from fire. 
There are very few who would disagree with 
the Senator for certainly many roads must 
eventually be built across and up and down 
that farflung lend. Fire control men and 
conservationists know this but view it as a 
mixed blessing. Roads will provide more 
and better access, but they are almost sure to 
bring a large increase in man-caused fires 
unless there are sufficient annual funds for 
fire-prevention education, stronger fire-sup- 
pression forces and necessary law enforce- 
ment, 

In at least one way the settling of Alaska 
seems to be passing through a phase com- 
parable to the 1860-1910 period in the West- 
ern States. It is reported that some native 
Alaskans and persons who have been there 
for a long time have little or no concern about 
the large areas that burn each year and 
frankly say that the country should be 
burned over regularly. During the time the 
Western States were being settled—establish- 
ing ranches, clearing farms, building roads 
and railroads, and laying out towns—the 
burning of land was openly advocated. 
Strong arguments were advanced as to why 
this should be done and as a result much of 
it was deliberately burned. Some of it re- 
peatedly. The torch was set to some of the 
finest timber with the argument that it had 
no value and that we had more timber in 
the United States than we would ever need. 
We have suffered ever since from these un- 
fortunate and ignorant actions. 
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Many Alaskans can see no reason to spend 
money to control fires in the tundra and 
other wildlife habitat, Yet fish, big game, 
waterfowl, and fur are Alaska’s best crops. 
Their annual value represents millions of dol- 
lars. Also some people refer to the small 
timber in the interlor of Alaska as brush“ 


and say it is worthless. But the fact that 


common west-coast lumber delivered to the 
interior costs $350 or more per thousand 
board-feet should be convincing proof that 
any forest in the interior from which boards 
can be sawed is valuable. 

Alaska's forests are similar to those in the 
Scandinavian countries In the same latitudes. 
Proper protection and management of the 
Scandinavian forests have for centuries 
placed them near the top of the region's 
economy. The same protection and manage- 
ment must eventually come to the interior 
forests of Alaska for in the future the people 
who will live there will have to have the 
forest products. : 

The 1957 fire season was terrible. The 
smoke pall that hung over all western and 
interior Alaska was the worst on record. For 
8 weeks the visibility. was less than 2 miles 
and at times it was almost zero. The fire- 
fighting cost was more than $1,500,000. 
Some of the heaviest timber stands in Alaska 
went up in smoke. Timber losses alone were 
more than $15 million. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of migratory wildfowl nesting 
grounds and formerly rich trapping areas 
were destroyed. Large areas of rangeland 
used by caribou and Eskimo-owned reindeer 
were burned. This too was valued at more 
than $15 million. 

But the terrible fires of last year, which 
the Bureau of Land Management did every- 
thing in its power to control, may have been 
a blessing, They may, in fact, save the rest 
of Alaska from burning in the future. A 
large number of people now realize that such 
destruction cannot be allowed to continue. 

With the proper support the Bureau can 
build a larger and much stronger fire con- 
trol organization. Plans for such a force are 
going forward rapidly. A corps of smoke 
jumpers will be trained to attack fires while 
they are small, even in the most inaccessible 
portions of the interior. Helicopters possi- 
bly under contract to the Government, will 
pick up these shock troops after the fires 
are out. As funds are available more fixed 
wing planes will be added to the seven 
Grumman Gooses and smaller planes the 
BLM now has, to ferry men and supplies, to 
bomb fires with chemicals and to patrol the 
remote areas as flying lookouts. A new short 
wave high frequency radio system will be 
installed to operate in conjunction with the 
network that radioman Casler built with 


Forest. guard stations with airstrips will 
be built in the roadless back country. Some 
of the old guard stations will be rebuilt. 
Studies will be made to learn if lookout sta- 
tions would be more effective than flying 
lookouts in some mountain areas. 

The smoke jumper headquarters will be 
constructed at Fairbanks, where it will be 
surrounded by-more than 100 million acres 
of fire problem area, A fire danger rating 
system has been established to record and 
forecast critical fire weather conditions. 

A large number of experienced fire control 
men in BLM districts in the States, where 
the Bureau administers 140 million acres of 
range and forest, are now on a fire call roster 
ready to be flown to Alaska as fire bosses and 
crew bosses to lead and direct fire fighters 
in the next fire emergencies. 

Two ideas that Bob Robinson has nursed 
for a long time may also bear fruit. One is 
to begin a careful but very intensive fire- 
prevention campaign using all methods and 
mediums to reach the people, both residents 
and visitors, in an effort to reduce the num- 
ber of man-caused fires, The other idea is 
to develop special fire-fighting equipment to 
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meet the unique problems of ground trans- 
Portation and fire fighting in areas of 
Swamps, lakes, tundra, deep moss, and peat 


The question naturally arises as to what 
effect statehood will have on protection in 
Alaska, It may have little or no effect, but 
it seems more likely that it will enlarge one 
of the major problems, 

If the Federal Government bestows a huge 
area of public domain land on the new State, 
as was done on many other States and if the 
land is rapidly settled or turned to commer- 
ciali purposes without the protection of strong 
fire laws and strong law enforcement, many 
of the areas will be on fire throughout each 
fire season. 

All the fire problems that the Territory has 
known will still be there. The Bureau of 
Land Management and the new State will 
have to meet and solye these problems. 

The tragic fire year of 1910 taught the 
Pacific Northwest that it had to conquer the 
Scourge of forest fires. It now seems that 
1957 may have awakened the Nation to the 
Tealization that the time to stop the burning 
Of Alaska has arrived. 


Dissenting Opinion of Chief Judge 
Gardner in Little Rock Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, the dis- 
senting opinion by Chief Judge Gardner 
in the recent decision of the court of 
appeals in the Little Rock school case is 
based upon commonsense, practical con- 
Siderations, and sound, fundamental, 
and basic concepts. The opinion states 
80 well from a judicial and impartial 
standpoint the problem involved in that 
Matter, I think it ought to be printed in 
the Recorp. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the dissenting opinion be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GARDNER, CHIEF JUDGE, DISSENTING 

I would afirm on the grounds stated by 
Judge Lemley in his opinion, Aaron V, 
Cooper (E. D. Ark., F. Supp.) 

Because of the limitation of time within 
Which this case must be decided it is not pos- 
Sible to prepare a dissenting opinion and, 
hence, I am preparing only a short memo- 
Tandum, 

It is conceded that the school authorities 
have acted in good faith both in formulating 
a plan for integrating and in attempting to 
Implement that plan, Their efforts in this 
regard were met with unprecedented and 
Unforeseen opposition and resistance as set 
Out and enumerated in the majority opinion. 
This opposition included acts of violence to 
Such an unprecedented extent that the 
Armed Forces of the United States were sta- 
tioned in and about the school bullding. The 
events pertinent to the attempts of the school 
authorities during the school year to im- 
Plement its plan for integrating are set forth 
in the majority opinion. The normal con- 
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duct of the school was continuously disrupted 
and the state of mind, both within and with- 
out the school, was to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent in a state of hysteria. Under circum- 
stances and conditions set out in Judge Lem- 
ley's opinion, the school authorities made 
application for an extension of time so as to 
permit a cooling off or breathing spell so that 
both pupils, parents, teachers, and the 
public might to some extent become 
reconciled to the inevitable necessity for pub- 
lic school integration. Having in mind that 
the school officials and the teaching staff 
acted in good faith and that the school of- 
ficiais presented their petition for an exten- 
sion of time in good faith, it was the duty 
of the court “to consider whether the action 
of school authorities constitutes good faith 
implementation of the governing constitu- 
tional principles.” Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion (349 U. S. 204). In this situation the 
action of Judge Lemley in extending the time 
as requested by the school officials was the 
exercise of his judicial discretion. The 
background is well set forth in Judge Lem- 
ley’s opinion, For centuries there had been 
an intimate social relation between the white 
and colored races in the section referred to 
as the South. There had been no integra- 
tion in the schools and that practice had the 
sanction of a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as constitutionally legal. 
It had become a way of life in that section 
of the county and it is not strange that this 
long-established, cherished practice could 
not suddenly be changed without resistance, 
Such changes, if successful, are usually ac- 
complished by evolution rather than revolu- 
tion, and time, patience, and forebearance 
are important elements in effecting all rad- 
ical changes. 
JUDGE'S ACTION BACKED 


The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and on conditions rather than 
theories, The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under 
the conditions, We should not substitute 
our judgment for that of the trial court. 
Judge Lemley’s decision is not without prec- 
edent in principle. It is, I think, warranted 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education (349 U. 8. 294). 
See also Allen v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County (E. D. Va., — F. Sup. 
—); Davis v. County School Board of Prince 
Edward County (E. D. Va., 149 F. Sup. 431); 
Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 367, modified, 
281 U. S. 179, 289 U. S. 395, 309 U. S. 569, 311 
U. S. 107); Standard Oil Co, v. United States 
(221 U. S. 1). It was the judgment of the 
school officials as indicated by their petition 
and, after hearing, the Judgment of the trial 
court, that the extension of time requested 
should be granted. I do not think it can 
be said that the findings of the trial court 
and its conclusion based thereon are clearly 
erroneous. I would affirm, 


In Defense of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a most timely, 
enlightening, and excellent letter writ- 
ten by Hon. ROBERT E. Jones, which was 
published in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IN DEFENSE OF TVA 


The anti-TVA letter in the Washington 
Post of August 14 by Richard W. Smith states 
it is “common knowledge“ that the Tennessee 
River “flows through 7 States and drains 48.“ 
Mr. Smith, who is the manager of the decep- 
tively dubbed national resources department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, seems more at home with figures of 
speech than with facts, Mr. Smith's asser- 
tions are thoroughly confused, erroneous, 
and distorted. 

He asserts that “navigation benefits to the 
Nation do not equal the costs.” Answer: 
According to the 1957 Annual TVA Report, 
the total Federal costs of operating and 
maintaining the Tennessee River Waterway 
for the previous year were $3.8 million. Say- 
ings to shippers during that year amounted 
to $16.2 million over those costs and rep- 
resented a return of over 11% percent on 
the depreciated navigation investment of 
$136,868,693. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA controls floods 
by permanently flooding almost as much land 
as might be flooded by a 500-year frequency 
flood. Answer: The 1957 annual TVA re- 
port estimates that since 1936 TVA dams 
have averted flood damage at Chattanooga 
alone of about $120 million plus about $12 
million for the lower Ohio and Mississippi 
Basins, These two amounts alone already 
equal about 70 percent of the total of $184 
million invested in the flood-control features 
of the TVA system. 

Mr, Smith asserts that TVA does not sell 
only “surplus hydroelectric power.“ Answer: 
TVA transmits over 56 percent of its total 
power to the atomic energy plants at Oak 
Ridge and Paducah, to the Army Redstone 
Arsenal which is developing the Jupiter bal- 
lstic missiles and to the Air Force wind tun- 
nel center at Tullahoma as well as to the 
heavy industries of the Tennessee Valley 
area which are so important to our national 
defense. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA sells its power 
cheap. Answer: Congress directed TVA to 
make its power available—at the lowest pos- 
sible rates and in such manner as to encour- 
age increased domestic and rural use of elec- 
tricity. TVA has done just that, and at 
the same time has earned a substantial re- 
turn on the Federal investment. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA pays no in- 
terest on the taxpayers’ money invested in 
electric plants. Answer: The TVA revenue 
bill now before Congress would provide that 
the TVA make annual interest payments to 
the Treasury on the outstanding appropria- 
tion investment in power facilities. 

Mr. Smith asserts that TVA pays no Fed- 
eral taxes and makes only token payments 
in lieu of State and local taxes. Answer: 
TVA as a Government agency of course pays 
no taxes,“ but it does pay substantial sums 
to Federal, State, and local governments. 
For example, in fiscal 1957, TVA paid $30 
million out of power proceeds into the Fed- 
eral Treasury, and 5 percent of its gross rev- 
enues (exclusive of revenues derived from 
sales to the Federal Government itself), 
amounting to $4.7 million, to State and local 
governments. 

ROBERT E. JONES, 
United States Representative from 
Alabama. 
WASHINGTON. 
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Aid to Tito 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp interesting 
columns appearing in the Valley Times 
of North Hollywood, Calif., entitled 
“George Todt’s Opinion.” One is dated 
Thursday, May 16, 1957, Planes to Tito; 
American Opinion. The other is dated 
Wednesday, December 11, 1957, When 
Tito Scorns United States Largesse. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of May 16, 1957] 
PLANES TO Trro; AMERICAN OPINION 


(By George Todt) 
“Life is a game of whist. From unseen 
sources 
The cards are shuffled, and the hands are 
dealt. 


I do not like the way the cards are shuffled, 
But yet I like the game and want to play.” 
—Eugene F. Ware—Whist. 


Is it correct for us to send Communist dic- 
tator Tito of Yugoslavia several hundred 
United States jet fighter planes under our 
foreign-ald program? 

I have asked this important question of 
literally hundreds of solid American citizens 
over the past few days. I have yet to find 
one who answers in the affirmative. 

What's the matter? Did I slant my ques- 
tion too much? Is it a loaded anti-Tito 
query which begs an obvious anti-Tito an- 
swer? I do not think so. Analyze the 
wording for yourself. It is essentially a 
plain question. What is loaded about it? 

Now, I can think of certain pseudoliberal 
opinion polls which might have preferred 
that the question I asked should be phrased 
something lke this: 

“Suppose you were told that equipping a 
friendly Communist leader with American 
arms to permit him to stand on his own 
feet could enable him to become an ally of 
the West sometime so that he might break 
away from Moscow in the future, thus 
achieving a break in the Iron Curtain and 
thereby assuring peace and prosperity and 
plenty for America in our time. Well, what 
would you say? Would you be in favor of 
it?” 

And then if I might have sent my apologia 
to a carefully provided cross section of 
pseudoliberals, can anyone doubt but that 
the results would most likely have registered, 
perhaps, as high as 90 percent in favor of 
this kind of foreign ald? Or even higher? 

Oh, yes. We could also be sure that, when 
broken down into cold statistics, the tables 
would show conclusively that college gradu- 
ates, successful businessmen, and intellec- 
tuals all around were proportionately far out 
in front with their demands that American 
taxpayers continue to fork over for dear old 
Tito. Yes, indeed. How often have we been 
spoon fed with controversial results such as 
these purported to show in the past? Any- 
thing suspicious here? 

No doubt about it. Things have been 
mighty suspicious on the public opinion poll 
front for some time. GLEN 
Lrescoms, of the California 24th District, 
dropped an atom bomb of sorts on the pro- 
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fessionals when he revealed the phony little 
90 percenter favoring foreign aid—of the 
State Department, by the State Department, 
and for the State Department—a couple of 
weeks ago. The stench was really terrific. 
And the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has been hanging Its collective head 
in shame ever since we hear from our Wash- 
ington grapevine. Just fancy that. 

If the professional pollsters can rake up 
enough nerve to show up with their ques- 
tionable results in highly controversial flelds 
again after the Lipscoms exposé, we may 
rest assured they will most likely be telling 
us that what we really want is not just a few 
hundred warplanes for Tito—but actually 
thousands of the deadly iron pigeons for the 
Red upstart. 

Well, we don't have to believe it If they do. 
Tito may get his planes, all right. But any- 
one who thinks he is doing the American 
people a favor to send this most modern 
scrap iron to our Communist enemies need 
not kid himself about such an ill-advised 
transaction. It is considered little more than 
Just plain poison by the citizens of our 
Nation. 

Here is a case where the public is over- 
whelmingly against the usage of their taxes 
to bolster a Communist regime half way 
around the world—and yet we find a most 
curious predilection on the part of the ad- 
ministration to send war planes to Yugo- 
slavia. 

This has come up again and again, with 
monotonous repetition, since the deal was 
first exposed last year by W. R. Hearst, Jr., 
of the Hearst publications. As public anger 
mounts, it is withdrawn and pigeonholed 
for the time being. Then it comes forth 
again. Why? 

Granting that we have a waste economy, 
sorry to say, but is it necessary that we must 
send out overproduction to such interna- 
tional scalawags as Tito? How about it? 


—— — 


From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of December 11, 1957] 


(By George Todt) 
Wurd Trro Scorns UNITED STATES 
LARGESSE 


“Lord, what fools these mortals be.” 
(Shakespeare, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
act II, scene 2.) 

Goodness, gracious, me. Another setback 
for our diplomatic eagles. Kindly old Red 
Tito is balking now at accepting United 
States taxpayers’ billions-for-free (or should 
we call this mutual security?) if there are 
to be any strings attached. 

Now why should this Yugoslavian Com- 
munist dictator give us any promises for his 
free gifts which we force upon him? After 
all, it's better to give than to receive. That's 
our reward, Bub. What did you expect? 
Egg in your beer? 

There's one thing to be said for Tito, He 


refuses to commit himself to do anything 


for us, no matter how much of our dough 
we throw into his lap. That's at least par 
for the course. Most of our so-called allies 
around the world—NATO ones in particu- 
lar—make glowing promises but never keep 
them to us. So Tito does about as much 
for us as they do, Which is nothing. 80 
what? 

Lest any of my readers get into either a 
fret or a sweat about Moscow's darling, Mr. 
Tito, pray let me hasten to assure you that 
ne is practically a lead pipe cinch to get his 
funds from his ever-lovin’ American public. 
A State Department official—who naturally 
declined to allow his name to be made pub- 
lic—has let the feline out of the sack for us. 
It’s all Just a part of the inevitable bargain- 
ing process, says he. 

Predictions of things to come: The United 
States just won't give up—and Tito will later 
be found willing to accept our aid. And a 
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big tsk, tsk to the State Department for try- 
ing to place any technical strings on our 
largesse to Communist dictators in the first 
place. 

Why should we go merely halfway on this 
Interesting foreign ald—pardon me, I meant 
mutual security—proposition? It seems to 
nie that we are losing a good bet by not being 
a bit more imaginative than may haye been 
the case heretofore. Why not include 
Khrushchev and the Kremlin, too? Where's 
our Christmas spirit this year? Are we reac- 
tionaries? 

Why not press a few more billions of our 
unproductive giveaways upon Mr, K? 
Maybe he could develop a few late model 
sputniks for us. This fellow, at least, is 
a sport. The chances are that he would 
give us something back for our money. 
Some quid pro quo. Have our allics—or 
Mr. Tito—ever done as much? What's their 
score? No strings attached. 

If it makes sense these days to bribe our 
allies and Tito in the name of mutual se- 
curity or American defense, why not go 
whole hog and all the way? Let's have big- 
ger and better bribes—and be sure to pay 
them to the right people, if that’s what we 
mean to do. Why give them to second 
and third-raters on the world stage? Why 
not deal with Mr. Big, himself? Give it to 
Khrushchev, not Tito. Maybe he will let 
us alone if we do. \ - 

What is a bribe, anyway? According to 
Webster's dictionary it means “a gift or 
favor given or promised in order to influence 
the Judgement or conduct of a person in 
a position of trust.” If we substitute the 
word “nation” in the place of person“ in 
this definition, we will also receive a bird’s- 
eye view of what American foreign policy 
has amounted to in the main, since the end 
of the Second World War. Quite bipartisan, 
let it be added. 

But bribery is just another way of saying 
tribute. And why should the American peo- 
ple pay anything resembling it to either 
friend or foe throughout the world today? 


State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, an 
article from the Evening Star of today, 
datelined Pasadena, Calif., is entitled 
“State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings.” The article sets forth a state- 
ment issued by nine State supreme court 
chief justices from different parts of the 
United States. It is rather interesting 
that the list includes the chief justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan, the chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Wisconsin, and several others. 

It is a very interesting article upon 
the present situation of the Supreme 
Court’s usurping the rights of State 
courts. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

Without objection, the article was or- 
8 to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
ows: 
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Srare Jurists Cerrican or High COUET 
RULINGS 

PASADENA, CALIF, August 21.— Recent Su- 
preme Court decisions raise doubt that 
America has a government of laws and not 
of men, chief justices of nine States allege. 

They accuse the Nation’s highest tribunal 
of assuming the role of policymaker without 
proper judicial restraint. 

The justices, representing both Northern 
and Southern States, presented the 86-page 
report yesterday to the annual conference of 
chief justices. Delegates are present from 
the 48 States, Hawati, and Puerto Rico. 

A resolution offered with the report urged 
the Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
restraint in differentiating between consti- 
tutional rights and powers on the one hand 
and local self-government on the other. A 
vote on the resolution is due Saturday. 

WHAT REPORT SAYS 

The report said in part: 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange indeed to reflect that, under 
& Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of powers between National and State Gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
Mense and, in many respects, dominant 
power which it now wields. 

"It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men, 
We believe that any study of recent deci- 
slons of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. 


OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 


“We find that, in constitutional cases, 
Unanimous decisions are comparative rar- 
ities, and the multiple opinions“ * are 
common occurrences, We find next that 
divisions on a 5-to-4 basis are quite fre- 
quent, 

“It seems strange that, under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court's rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
Cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so 
frequently overturned its own decisions 
thereon, after the lapse of periods varying 
from 1 to 95 years. 

“At times the Supreme Court manifests, or 
seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 

ess to wait for Congress to make 
clear its intention, to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon it under the Constitution.” 

The report said, also: 

“We believe that * * the Supreme 
Court too often has tended to adopt the role 
Of policymaker without proper judicial re- 
straint, 

“In the light of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability in most instances, no more Important 
Obligations rests upon it, in our view, than 
that of careful moderation in the exercise 
ot its policymaking role.” 

SIGNERS OF REPORT 


The report was submitted by the comittee 
on Federal-State relationships. It was signed 
by Chief Justices Frederick W. Brune, Mary- 
land; Albert Conway, New York; John R. 
Dethmers, Michigan; William H. Duckworth, 
Georgia; John E. Hickman, Texas; John E. 
Martin, Wisconsin; William C. Perry, Ore- 
gon; Taylor H. Stukes, South Carolina; Ray- 
Mond S, Wilkins, Massachusetts, and Associ- 
ate Justice Martin A. Nelson, Minnesota. 

The report's conclusions were based on 
Cases involving the 14th amendment, which 
Safeguards civil rights, 
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Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chair- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

“It is the function of the legislative branch 
to determine policy, and the role of the 
courts is purely judicial. Too much policy- 
making by the Federal courts may eventually 
prove destructive of our way of life.” 

He said the State chief justices have no 
power over Federal courts but: 

“Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something.” 


Mount Rushmore Lighting Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
hearts of thousands of Americans have 
stirred with patriotic pride this summer, 
Mr, President, as they behold the im- 
pressive ceremonies attending the 
nightly lighting of Mount Rushmore— 
the shrine of democracy—in the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 

Dorothy Moreton, society editor of the 
Rapid City Journal, describes this mov- 
ing scene in a recent article in the news- 
paper. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Dorothy Moreton) 

Mount RusHMoRE.—A new interpretation 
of the dignity and power of American 
democracy is to be experienced every evening 
in the amphitheater at Mount Rushmore. 
The ceremony, which inaugurates the light- 
ing of the titanic sculptures, was given for 
14 evenings of last year’s summer season, 
and this year has been expanded and de- 
veloped. Until August 15, the starting time 
is 8 p. m., and after that date it will be 7:45 
p. m., and a half hour of high-fidelity re- 
corded all-American music precedes the 
ÜUghting rite. 

On Thursday of this week, this ceremony 
was presented by Russell Apple, historian 
at Mount Rushmore for the National Park 
Service, who has been responsible for long- 
range planning of the nightly event. He 
has sought and received counsel from ex- 
perts in many fields and interpreters from 
many areas, and the impressive result is the 
fruit of widespread and intensive research. 


CEREMONIES BEGIN 


Apple extended greetings to the audience 
which well filled the amphitheater, from 
Supt. Charles Humberger of Mount Rush- 
more and his staff, and then highlighted the 
purpose and significance of the sculptures 
looming in the dark above him, reminding 
the audience of the role of each of the four 
memorialized Presidents in the shaping of 
American ideology. 

The national anthem was then played, 
and at its second section, the lights revealed 
the mountain sculptures, the illuminated 
flag stirred by the breeze below uniting the 
fourfold meaning of the memorial as a sym- 
bol of the first century and a quarter of 
American independence. 

In lghter vein, the historian then out- 
lined the objectives of the National Park 
Service, especially as presently in process 
under the enterprises of Mission 66, In this 
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section of the program, he left his lectern 
and approached the audience with less for- 
mality, receiving warm response from the 
younger group of auditors, as he described 
the practical problems of the National Park 
Service as regards both animals and bipeds, 
and the solutions currently in process, 
DESCRIBES ROLE 


This phase of the program resolved itself 
into an account of many areas maintained 
and supervised by the National Park Service, 
as Apple showed on a giant screen colored 
slides of some 30 of the 181 such areas rang- 
ing from Maine to Alaska, in the United 
States. 

He concluded with a reminder that the 
National Park Service is merely a part of 
the American heritage, and that Mount 
Rushmore is the summation of ideas, ideals, 
and documents which build national unity 
in a world of nuclear perils and outer-space 
consciousness, Moments of solemn medi- 
tation concluded the ceremony as Taps 
echoed through the hills. 

Assisting Historian Apple on the program 
project and conducting the ritual and talks 
on various evenings is the following staff of 
park rangers: Robert Applegate, Newcastle, 
Wyo.; David Hatton, Edgemont; Richard 
Maeder, Kansas City, Mo.; Ray Stevens and 
Merle Meinicke, both on the faculty of 
Rapid City High School; Henry Hemenway, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Charles Esperas, Wahi- 
awa, Hawali- All are teachers, some in 
charge of the slides and projector and some 
of the booth and sound control, 

PROJECTOR TECHNIQUE 

The projector is 1 of only 3 in the entire 
world (the other 2, in colonial Williams- 
burg, Va.) of comparable capacity, and ex- 
tends a picture 1% inches wide into one of 
16 feet in width. The ecreen is arc-illumi- 
nated, and the entire lighting system has 
been widely expanded from that of previous 
years here. A 100-watt sound system pro- 
duces carefully selected and entirely Ameri- 
can high-fidelity music by tape and records 
from a mixer console and six microphone 
positions. 

Park rangers give dally talks from 8:30 to 
11:30 a. m, in the amphitheater, explaining 
the meaning of the historic mountain carv- 
ings, and each session is concluded with a 
question and answer period. Music for 
meditation is played here every day from 12 
noon until the beginning of the evening 
program. 8 


Senior Judge on Appellate Court Says 
Lemley Was Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a few days ago the United 
States eighth circuit court of appeals in 
St. Louis rendered an opinion reversing 
the decision of District Judge Harry J. 
Lemley suspending integration at Cen- 
tral High School, Little Rock, Ark., for a 
24-year period. The decision by the 
appellate court was 6 to 1, Senior Judge 
Archibald Gardner dissenting. 

Judge Gardner's dissent shows a deep 
understanding of the very critical and 
tragic Little Rock school-integration 
situation, With the thought that the 
dissenting opinion would be of interest 
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to my colleagues in the House, I am 
privileged to include same herewith in 
the RECORD: 

Because of the limitation of time within 
which this case must be decided it is not 
possible to prepare a dissenting opinion and, 
hence, I am preparing only a short memg- 
rundum. 

It is conceded that the school authorities 
have acted in good faith both in formulating 
a plan for integrating and in attempting to 
implement that plan. Their efforts in this 
regard were met with unprecedented and 
unforeseen opposition and resistance as set 
out and enumerated in the majority opinion. 
This opposition included acts of violence to 
such an unprecedented extent that the 
armed forces of the United States were sta- 
tioned in and about the school building. 
The events pertinent to the attempts of the 
school authorities during the school year to 
implement its plan for integrating are set 
forth in the majority opinion. The normal 
conduct of the school was continuously dis- 
rupted and the state of mind, both within 
and without the school, was to a greater or 
lesser extent in a state of hysteria. Under 
circumstances and conditions set out in 
Judge Lemley's opinion the school authori- 
ties made application for an extension of 
time so as to permit a cooling off or breath- 
ing spell so that both pupil's parents, teach- 
ers and the ‘public might. to some extent 
become reconciled to the inevitable necessity 
for public school integration. Having in 
mind that the school officials and the teach- 
ing staff acted in good faith and that the 
school officials presented their petition for 
an extension of time in good faith, it was the 
duty of the court to consider whether the 
action of school authorities constitutes good 
faith implementation of the governing con- 
stitutional principles.” Brown v. Board of 
Education (349 U. S. 294). In this situation 
the action of Judge Lemley in extending the 
time as requested by the school officials was 
the exercise of his judicial discretion. 

The background is well set forth in Judge 
Lemley's opinion. For centuries, there had 
been no intimate social relations between 
the white and colored races in the section 
referred to as the South. There had been 
no integration in the schools and that prac- 
tice had the sanction of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as con- 
stitutionally legal. It had become a way of 
life in that section of the country, and it is 
not strange that this long-established, cher- 
ished practice could not suddenly be 
changed without resistance. Such changes, 
if successful, are usually accomplished by 
evolution rather than revolution, and time, 
patience, and forbearance are important ele- 
ments in effecting all radical changes. 

The action of Judge Lemley was based on 
realities and on conditfons, rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under 
the conditions. We should not substitute 
our Judgment for that of the trial court. 
Judge Lemiey's decision is not without prec- 
edent in principle, It is, I think, warranted 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Brown v. Board of Education (349 U. S. 294). 
See also Allen v. County School Board of 
Prince Edward County (E. D. Va., 149 F. 
Supp. 431); Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 
367, modified, 281 U. S. 179, 289 U. 3. 395, 309 
U. S. 569, 311 U. S. 107); Standard Oil Co. v. 
United States (221 U. S. 1). It was the 
judgment of the school officials as indicated 
by their petition and, after hearing, the 
judgment of the trial court, that the exten- 
sion of time requested should be granted. I 
do not think it can be said that the findings 
of the trial court and its conclusions based 
thereon are clearly erroneous. I would 
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The Kennedy-Ives Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Kennedy-Ives bill which recently 
failed of passage in th House was, of 
course, a most controversial measure and 
I wish to present my observations on this 
matter. 

After this bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate it remained on the Speaker’s desk 
for 40 days before it was referred to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor for consideration. This delay, 
naturally, because of the approaching 
adjournment of Congress, jeopardized 
the chances of any adequate hearings on 
the measure, and deliberate considera- 
tion by the committee. At the last meet- 
ing held by the committee this bill was 
brought up for discussion and report and 
the members of the committee making 
up the majority voted unanimously 
against it. Later, a bill sponsored by the 
Republican minority on the committee 
and which had the approval of the ad- 
ministration, was called for considera- 
tion and again the 16 Democrats repre- 
senting the majority voted against it. It 
would appear from this unanimous ac- 
tion on the part of the Democrat major- 
ity that there was no desire whatever to 
permit the House to consider any labor 
legislation. 

A few days later for some undisclosed 
reason, the Democrat leadership decided 
that the Kennedy-Ives bill should be 
brought out for consideration on the 
floor under the suspension of the rules 
procedure, which does not permit any 
amendment except by the Member who 
calls up the legislation, and debate is 
limited to 40 minutes divided so that 
each side receives maximum time of 20 
minutes apiece. This bill is 48 pages long 
and under this procedure the Members 
of the House were asked to vote on this 
comprehensive and far-reaching legisla- 
tion which had not had any considera- 
tion by the appropriate committee of the 
House. 

In this connection I think the remarks 
of the majority chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor are 
most pertinent and informative. His 
statement on the floor of the House was 
as follows: 

Mr. Speaker, I come before you today as 
probably a deposed chairman of a slapped- 
down committee. I shall try to restrain my- 
self as best I can in what I have to say. I 
do not wish to offend anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of which I am 
privileged to be chairman has been a hard- 
working committee this year. We have 
turned out much beneficial legislation and 
we haye been busy, and no one can say other- 
wise. I do not like to see the committee put 
in the plight that it now is in. Maybe I 
am a Uttle out of line with the leadership 
but when it comes to a question of my con- 
victions about things for the good of the 
country, that takes precedence. I do not 
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wish for this to be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican situation. I happen to be a Democrat 
and I have been one all my life, I have al- 
ways believed that good democracy is good 
sense. And, now where are we? 

Here is a bill that was passed by the Sen- 
ate, Then it came to the House. I think it 
came to the House somewhere about June 18, 
1958. It was referred to my committee on 
July 28, 1958, at that time we were in the 
midst of trying to get out the education bill, 
trying to get out the welfare insurance pen- 
sion bill, with the announcement concurred 
in by, certainly, the majority leader, that we 
were expected to adjourn and get away from 
here about August 9. 

And I am going to say this: Not a single 
person connected with the leadership of this 


House requested me to bring the Kennedy- 


Ives bill out. I think they readily realized 
the realities of the situation. I have no 
criticism. To me it was perfectly obvious, 
and to everyone who was familiar with the 
situation, that you could not take a piece of 
legislation that involves as much as this one 
does, study it, learn something about it, and 
come out with a sensible conclusion in any 
period of 4 or 5 or 10 days. It was simply 
not in the cards and, so far as that is con- 
cerned, all of us knew it, 

At the time it came up—and I have no 
criticism for anyone's slowness—the com- 
mittee was busy as everybody else was busy, 
so far as that is concerned. What disturbs 
me and rocks me is that we are called upon 
on the floor of this House to take a bill that 
is so vital, that is the most dangerous and 
the most far-reaching piece of legislation in 
the field of labor and management that has 
come to this floor since the Taft-Hartley 
bill, a bill of 48 pages, we are called upon 
to understand it and to do the wise thing 
and to keep faith with America in 40 min- 
utes, I cannot refrain from saying that it 
is an insult to the House and no compliment 
to their intelligence to expect them to do 
this thing, 

How are you going to justify passing a 
bill, including prison sentences and $10,000 
fines, with the power vested in one man, to 
deal with industry, to deal with manage- 
ment, to deal with labor, as he sees fit? 


The Recorp does not reveal that any- 
one challenged the chairman's statement 
and estimate of the situation. 

Because of the inadequate considera- 
tion given to this very important meas- 
ure, together with provisions contained 
therein which would not be in the in- 
terest of the public, the workingman, or 
management, I was compelled to vote 
against this legislation and I express the 
fervent hope that one of the first pieces 
of business in the new Congress will be 
the consideration of wholesome, ade- 
quate, fair, and comprehensive legisla- 
tion which will be for the benefit of the 
workingman, the management, and the 
general public. 


Don Chamberlain Scholarship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 
Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a 
testimonial dinner was held recently in 
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Springfield, II., honoring the 69th birth- 
day of Don Chamberlain and the 50th 
anniversary of his membership in the 
journalism fraternity. 

At that time it was announced that a 
Don Chamberlain Journalism Scholar- 
ship will be established in his honor at 
the University of Illinois. 

This was a much deserved tribute toa 
man who has the highest respect of 
everyone who knows him. I include here 
a United Press International dispatch de- 
Scribing this testimonial dinner: 


[From the Belleville (ni.) News-Democrat 
of June 18, 1958] 


SCHOLARSHIP AT ILLINOIS Honors DON 
CHAMBERLAIN 

SPRINGFIELD. —A Don Chamberlain Journal- 
ism Schcolarship will be set up at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in honor of the veteran 
Springfield newsman and former United 
Press bureau manager here. 

The scholarship fund was announced Tues- 
day night at a testimonial dinner here mark- 
ing Chamberiain's 69th birthday and his 
50th year in the news business, most of them 
asar ‘2 

The scholarship will be awarded annually 
to young men in the news-editorial program 
at the University of Dlinois, as distinct from 
advertising, public relations, and radio-tele- 
Vision. > 

In the words of Chicago Daily News man- 
aging editor Everett Norlander, who was 
Speaker at the dinner, the scholarship will 
be for young men aspiring to be what Don is 
a good reporter. 

Norlander said The persistent hard-dig- 
ging reporter was king in Chamberlain's 
early days and he is king today.” 

More than 500 persons attended the steak 
and champagne dinner in the ballroom of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Those present included Governor Strat- 
ton, former Gov. John Stelle, all present 
State officers and a large group of political 
leaders. 

News executives on hand besides Norlander 
included Wilfrid Smith, sports editor of the 
Chicago Tribune; Emmett Dedmon, Chicago 
Sun-Times managing editor; Karin Walsh, 
Sun-Times city editor; Rex Karney, Rockford 
Register-Republic managing editor; J. Emil 
Smith, publisher emeritus of the Illinois 
State Journal here; E. H. Jenison, editor of 
the Paris Beacon News, and Frank P. Hana- 
fin and John Hanafin, publisher and editor 
respectively of the Litchfield News-Herald. 

Chamberlain presently serves about 16 Ii- 
nois newspaper as special State capital cor- 
respondent. 


Politics, Race, and Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr, WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of August 21, 1958: ~ 

Potrtics, RACE, AND RELIGION 


(By George E. Sokolsky} 

Tt used to be, when American really cared, 
that each citizen voted individually, not 
Under racial, religious, or color pressures. 
The introduction of the term, minority, and 
its widespread use for political advantage 
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by Franklin D. Roosevelt and his political 
cohorts, has come to roost in all its ugliness 
in the enormous vote which Adam CLAYTON 
POWELL, In., received in the Democratic pri- 
maries in Harlem. Whatever may be Pow- 
ELA. s virtues, he ran strictly as a Negro ra- 
clalist against dominant white political con- 
trol, and on that issue Harlem responded to 
his call of Hey. Rube.” À 

The fragmentation of our people along ra- 
cial, religious, previous nationality, and color 
lines serves only politicians who prefer the 
rule of divide and get elected. 

In the Democratic effort to find a candi- 
date for the United States Senate in New 
York State, four persons of serlous aspects 
have presented themselves. Thomas K. Fin- 
letter, a liberal, formerly Secretary of the 
Air Force, is supported by the ADA, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and former Senator Her- 
bert Lehman. It is not expected that Fin- 
letter will be nominated, although Goy. 
Averell Harriman has been reported as inti- 
mating that he is his first choice. This 
came in one of those interviews which are 
without quotation marks. 

Now arises the spectre of race and religion. 
There is a strong feeling among the Demo- 
crats that it ought to be the turn of an Irish 
Catholic, the last Democratic Senator from 
New York having been a Jew, Herbert Leh- 
man. And therefore when James A. Farley 
presented himself for this office, feeling that 
he was fit for and worthy of the job, the poli- 
ticlans scurried about to find other fit and 
worthy Irish Catholics to avoid nominating 
Farley, against whom there are three politi- 
cal arguments: 

1, He would probably get more votes than 
Governor Harriman which would be unfortu- 
nate for Harriman; 

2. He left Roosevelt on account of the third 
term issue which the leaders say he should 
not have done, a Democrat standing by the 
leadership of his come what may; 

3. Farley is today a citizen of the world 
and overshadows the local Democratic 
leaders. 

So they concentrated on two other Irish 
Catholics, both men of high quality, of tested 
probity, of broad goodwill, Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, formerly a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and Frank S. Hogan, currently 
District Attorney of New York County. Har- 
riman prefers Thomas Murray, as a New York 
Times story says, to satisfy the Irish Catho- 
lics but as a second choice; Carmine DeSapio, 
the Tammany leader, prefers Frank Hogan 
as a first choice. 

All of this hardly interests most of the 
voters who will have two names placed be- 
fore them and they will have the choice of 
voting for one or the other. What does in- 
terest a great many Americans is the ugli- 
ness of the fragmentation of American life 
to help the politicians in their private busi- 
ness. They, the politicians, no longer think 
as Americans. It is impractical, They 
think of the fragments. They think about 
how they can manipulate the Negro vote, 
or the Irish Catholic vote, or the Jewish 
vote or the Puerto Rican vote or the Italian 
vote. 

This is not good for the United States. It 
is, in fact, a great evil. It is a symptom of a 
degerieration of the representative process. 
For the theory of our Nation has been that 
this Is a classless soclety—all men are created 
equal—but we have since 1933 accelerated 
the development of classes based on race, 
prior nationality relationships, color and 
religion. 

The menace is that we are not thinking 
as Americans, but as affiliates of some group. 

The vote in Harlem for Apam CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL, JR, who will now run on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets, was not a 
vote for POWELL; it was a vote for Negro su- 
premacy in Harlem. The Republican lead- 
ers of Harlem, when questioned as to why 
they insisted upon the Republican nomina- 
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tion of Powe. who is a Democrat said, “The 
indictment of one Negro is the indictment 
of all Negroes.” Does that mean that be- 
cause some Italian mafia members met at Ap- 
alachin and they are indicted, all Italians 
are indicted? 


Airline Pilot Decides To Do His Bit for 


Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
- Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
today’s Evening Star is a very interesting 
article entitled “Airline Pilot Decides To 
Do His Bit for Peace.” It is a remark- 
able story, one which bears careful read- 
ing, and from which we can learn a great 
deal. C 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARLINE Prot Decmes To Do His Brr ror 
PEACE 


(By Hal Boyle) 

New Yorx, August 21—Peace has many 
soldiers, and each man has to fight for it in 
his own way. 

‘It's not enough to place a wreath on a 
soldier’s grave once a year,” said Capt. 
Charles Dent soberly. “We have to do more.“ 

The idea that he himself should do more 
came to Captain Dent, a 41-year-old United 
Air Lines pilot, nearly 2 years ago on a night 
flight from Denver to New York. The Hun- 
garian revolution was then at its peak. 

He and his fellow crewmen, all of whom 
had had some experience in World War H. 
fell to discussing the world’s plight. 

“Tt was a clear night,” recalled Captain 
Dent, “and the American cities we flew over 
seemed terribly vulnerable to an airman, 

TRY FIXING BLAME 

“Whose fault was it the world was in such 
turmoil so long after the war? Who was the 
blame? 

“At first we blamed it on our leaders, then 


decided that we couldn't reasonably blame 


it on leadership. For, after all, leadership 
hadn't had the active support of the 
people—people like us, sitting in the cockpit 
of the plane and ready to blame everybody 
but ourselves. 

“We had done nothing personally to save 
the peace.” 

Captain Dent didn’t let the thought die 
there. He wanted to do something for world 
peace. But what? He talked to other alr- 
line personnel, visited nine foreign countries 
on his vacation and talked over the problem 
with their veterans, b 


WHAT HE LEARNED 


After conversations with 2,500 Individuals 
he reached these conclusions: 

“We seem to be pursuing peace along two 
roads, 

“One, the low road, is by building up our 
strength by increasing our armaments. 
Everyone contributes to this by paying taxes. 

“Two, the high road, is by international 
negotiation, and creating better understand- 
ing between people. But most people will 
admit that individually they have done 
nothing on this high road to peace.” 
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How could they do more on the high road 


to peace? 

Captain Dent decided that one way was 
to make all peoples aware of the United Na- 
tions and its first purpose to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of war.” 

SYMBOL OF PEACE 

For a year and a half the pilot has spent all 
his spare time in this work. One of his first 
goals is to make a modified U. N. emblem— 
it has the words We Believe’ beneath a 
wreathed world—familiar around the globe. 
He'd like to see this symbol of faith in world 
unity and peace painted on every commer- 
cial alrplane in every land—on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

His crusade isn't merely a matter of words 
with Captain Dent. Some time ago his com- 
pany gave him a $5,500 bonus for success- 
fully belly-landing a crippled plane without 
injury to his passengers. He immediately 
donated the bonus to the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, which pro- 
motes interest in the world organization. 

„H the United Nations is going to work,” 
he said, “it has to be known and supported 
by Individuals. We will be doing some- 
thing worthwhile for peace if we make the 
U. N. symbol as familiar around the world 
as the Coca-Cola sign.” 


Ben Ash for National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the late Ben Ash, frontiersman, 
early law enforcement officer and cattle- 
man, South Dakotans feel that they have 
a prime candidate for the National Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. y 

Writing in a recent issue of the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Daily Journal, Helen Wil- 
son Lackey tracés Mr. Ash's colorful 
career as onc of the real builders of the 
West. 

My, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
BEN ASH: CANDIDATE von NATIONAL COWBOY 

HALL oF FAME 
(By Helen Wilson Lackey) 

As the time again draws near to consider 
nominations to the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame there is probably no person more wor- 
thy to become an honoree for 1958 to that 
notable shrine than Ben C. Ash, frontiers- 
man, early law enforcement officer, and cat- 
tleman, who for more than fourscore years 
witnessed and took a prominent part in the 
development of the vast and empty stretch of 
wilderness—populated only by savage In- 
dians and unbroken by roads, fences, and 
settlements—that extended from the upper 
Missouri to the southern border of Dakota 
Territory. 

The real builders of the West were cour- 
ageous men and women who fought con- 
tinually to conquer the untamed regions and 
make this land of ours a place of security 
and prosperity for those who were to follow. 

Only men of extreme courage, the fearless 
type that possessed a great passion and wild- 
ness of spirit, were capable of sticking it out 
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through the hardships and loneliness of the 
frontier, 
FEARLESS MAN 

Ash was a fearless man. No task was too 
difficult or too dangerous for him to under- 
take, whether it was to lead an expedition 
inte the unknown lands beyond the border 
of civilization, or to take after the most 
dangerous criminal. His manner was gen- 
tlemanly and quiet, and he went his way 
without gunplay or fists. 

Ben Ash descended from a pioneering 
family, His parents came to Dakota Terri- 
tory very early, and settled in Yankton 
when the town was comprised of only four 
log cabins. His brother, Harry and wife, in 
company with a sister, Mrs. Bates, and her 
husband, followed the gold rush to the 
Klondike at the turn of the last century. 

Ash was born in White County, Ind., De- 
cember 19, 1851. In 1859 the family settled 
in Yankton, Dakota Territory, when the 
town was just being founded. His mother 
was the first white woman in Yankton. His 
father operated the first hotel there. Ash 
grew to manhood in a community that was 
younger than he. One can perceive his lik- 
ing for outdoor life for when just a lad in 
his teens, he bought, traded, and trained 
horses, running them in races, then selling 
at a profit. 

BECOMES DEPUTY MARSHAL 


At 17 he was offered a job as deputy United 
States marshal by L. H. Litchfield, a posi- 
tion he held also under J. H. Burdkci, J. W. 
Ramond, and Otto Miller for the next 16 
years. He was sheriff of Hughes County for 
two terms. 

His first assignment as deputy marshal 
was to arrest Jack Sully, noted outlaw of 
the Missouri River country, and Frank Kin- 
caid, wanted for cattle rustling. Sully and 
Kincaid lived with their Indian wives 30 
miles out of Fort Randall, The young mar- 
shal made his trip by team and wagon, ar- 
riving at the shack of the squawmen just 
before the break of day, He knocked at the 
door, told his name (he was personally ac- 
quainted with both) asked admittance. 
Candles were lighted and he entered, order- 
ing the men to keep away from their guns. 
After a breakfast of extremely hard soda 
biscuits and side pork he made the journey 
back to Yankton with his two captives, 
Never in 20 years as a law enforcement offi- 
cer did Ash put handcuffs on a man and 
only once did he draw a gun on one of his 
prisoners. 

Kincaid and Sully broke out of the Yank- 
ton jail and Ash had to go after them a 
second time, When finally brought to trial 
they were acquitted. 

In 1872, Dr. Burleigh, Congressman from 
Dakota Territory, in partnership with a Min- 
neapolis man, contracted to build 50 miles 
of Northern Pacific Railway east from the 
present site of Bismarck, N. Dak. 


BIG ASSIGNMENT 


Dr. Burleigh met Ash on the street in 
Yankton one day and said, “Ben, you go 
up on Apple Creek (at the present location 
of Bismarck) and build me some log cabins, 
a warehouse and office, and I'll be up in a 
few weeks with a boatload of supplics to 
start building that railroad. The stores will 
give you anything you want.“ 

Ash gathered 21 men, 6 teams, and packed 
pork, coffee, flour, tools, and other neces- 
sities. On the morning of departure the 
community bid them all good luck, but mak- 
ing dire predictions that they would fal} into 
the hands of Indians or meet with other 
catastrophies on the 500-mile trip. 

But the party had no trouble, and on May 
24, 1872, they reached the open prairie spot 
on Apple Creek, where the capitol of North 
Dakota was one day to rise, 

Ash and his men put up an office 20 feet 
square and a warehouse 150 fect long, 8 logs 
high. Ash stayed in the new community 
and managed the commissary. He sold 2 of 
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his teams for 6900 and bought the railroad 
laborers’ checks at a discount, making a 
good profit on them—because many doubted 
the railroad’s ability to pay. In the fall he 
returned to Yankton. 

JOINS CUSTER 


That spring Ash joined General Custer and 
his Seventh Cavalry as wagon master in 
charge of 44 six-mule teams. With the sol- 
diers he went to Fort Sully, where General 
Stanley took charge of the expedition. The 
troops headed westward toward the Hart 
River, and crossed the Yellowstone near the 
present site of Glendive, Mont. They ex- 
plored the Yellowstone territory and returned 
to Fort Lincoln on September 30. 

Ash returned to Yankton, and in the fall 
of 1874 was ordered to arrest 6 men in the 
vicinity of Flandreau and take them to Pem- 
bina, near the present site of Bismark, for 
trial. The deputy marshal performed his 
job, riding into Bismark with his six prison- 
ers carrying guns—to the concern of the 
United States marshal and the populace of 
the town. 

At the suggestion of Ash, General Cus- 
ter took a Montana gold miner into the 
Black Hills on his expedition and as the 
result gold was discovered on French Creek 
near Custer in 1874. 

On Decémber 10, 1875, Ash volunteered, 
refusing the $500 proffered to anyone who 
would make the trip, to go to the Black Hills 
and report on conditions there. The winter 
trip was made without casualty, and in 
company with four other men he reached 
Bear Butte on New Year's Eve. The next 
day they struck the Custer trail and followed / 
it to where Custer is now located. There 
they met the Gordon and Witcher party, 
and saw Anna Tallent, the first white woman 
in the Black Hilis. 


MARRIES TEACHER 


On his return trip home he was married 
to Sarah Brisbine, a Yankton schoolteacher 
and the daughter of Judge T. W. Brisbine, 
after an 8-year engagement. 

Soon afterward, he, in company with three 
others, made filings on the hill above where 
Pierre was just starting. 4 

The year the railroad came into Pierre, 
1880 and 1881, was one of the severest. win- 
ters Dakotans had ever known. That year 
Ash opened a butcher shop, and he also ran 
a livery stable. This year was also his first 
entrance in the cattle business. He sold the 
livery barn to go in the wholesale grocery 
8 which he operated for a year and 
a half. 

In 1885 he bought a ranch on Willow 
Creek, 12 miles from Fort Pierre. He sold this 
ranch when he was elected sheriff of Hughes 
County. He was appointed Indian agent of 
the Lower Brule Indlan Reservation during 
Grover Cleveland's administration. 

His next business venture was when he 
purchased the Wells’ stock of range horses, 
2,200 head, during the late nineties. The 
headquarters of the ranch was at the mouth 
of Rabbit Creek on the Moreau River, 21 
miles north of Faith, in what is now Perkins 
County. 

ASH'S RANCH 

This ranch, which had previously been 
known as the Wells Horse Ranch or the 
Horse Ranch by oldtimers, now became the 
Quarter Circle W. It was operated in the 
same manner as a big cattle outfit—a fore- 
man and riders, a cook, nighthawk, and horse 
wrangler—working the ranges, gathering the 
horses in the spring in order to brand the 
colts, and in the fall to make shipment of 
the geldings to be sold as saddle borses, or 
for work on farms, both at home and abroad. 
In a few years the herd was increased to 
3,300. The Quarter Circle W became the 
largest horse outfit in the State. 

His last foreman was Jerry Dwyer, 21 years 
of age, who retained this position as long as 
the Quarter Circle W was in operation. Sev- 
eral years ago, after a separution of almost 
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40 years, Jerry and Ben, his employer, met. 
This was in Hot Springs at the soldiers“ 
home. Jerry had renewed his acquaintance 
With his childhood sweetheart and, at Ash's 
request, the couple was married in his room 
at the old soldiers’ home. v 

The Quarter Circle closed out about 1903. 
Ash mace a clean roundup and received a 
good price for his horses, doubling his money 
on them. It has been said had he quit the 
stock business then, he might have spent the 
remainder of his life on easy street. But 
the old pioneer, typical of that almost ex- 
tinct strain, could not forsake the wide open 
Spaces to which he had grown a part, 
plunged into the range cattle business on a 
large scale. 

OTHER VENTURES 


He placed a herd of mixed stufl—perhaps 
5,090 or 6,000 head—on his horse range under 
the management of Ed Delenan, of Plerre. 
His cattle brand was C Cross, and the outfit 
Was known as the C Cross. Later he bought 
southern steers for 4 cents and after running 
them for 2 years they brought only 4 cents 
On the market. Another time he put in 
southern cattle late in the fall, when the 
animals were in poor condition, and this time 
he was hit by a very severe winter. 

The C Cross was operated in the same man- 
ner as the larger outfits—the Flying V, the 
L Seven. He kept a crew of regular cow- 
hands, a cook, horse wrangler, nighthawk, 
and line riders, which worked the ranges 
from upper Rabbit Creek, south and east 
to about where Faith now stands, and east 
to the reservation line, 

In speaking of the C Cross one cannot over- 
look mentioning the C Cross boys. Among 
the best known were Joe Garner and Tex“ 
Brown, the first Texans to hit the Rabbit 
Creek country. Joe was a tall, lank, and 
dusky movie type cowpuncher, happy-go- 
lucky, and popular with all; Tex was-the op- 
“posite, both in appearance and manner— 
Perhaps a little green. Among the South 
Dakotu cowhands were Red“ Reynolds, Ted 
Butler, and “One-Eyed” Miller, from Pierre, 
and Standish Smith, the little horse wrangler, 
and his brother, Walter. Buck Tinnin, a 
Texan, and not to be forgotten, the notorious 
Tom Birdwell and his pard, “Nigger” Bill, also 
from Texas, besides others including “Cim- 
Maroon”, the big sloppy cook and the man 
who replaced him, “One Arm” Scully, who 
could make a pie fit for the Brown Derby. 

These men who worked under him were 
not only hired hands, but friends as well. 
They spoke of him as “Ben,” and in terms 
Of admiration as well. 

HUMAN KINDNESS 


One of his traits was human feeling to- 
Ward mankind. An example of this was 
Shown when he befriended one of his top 
hands who had disappeared fram the coun- 
try. Several years later this man showed up 
in Eyarts, broken both in health, spirit and 
Pocketbook, Ash happened to be in Evarts 
at the time. He lent the fellow money and 
told him to come to the ranch and work for 
him again, where he remained until the out- 
fit closed out the range cattle. 


Ash spent his time between his home in 
Pierre and his Rabbit Creek ranch until 1903 
or 1904, when he built a good framehouse 
Near the log house, which had always served 
as headquarters, and moved his family out. 

About the time the homesteaders began 
Moving in Ash had men file on homesteads 
in order to hold his cattle range, with the 
Agreement that when they made proof he 
Would buy them out. At one time Little claim 
e Uned the Moreau to the reservation 

e, 


A great many of the boys did remain until 
they had made final proof. One thousand 
six hundred dollars was a lot to a cowpoke in 
that day. At one time Ben Ash owned 5,400 
acres of deeded land on Rabbit Creek and 
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along the Moreau River and ran between 
5,000 and 10,000 head of cattle. 
REDUCES HERD 

It soon became impossible to run cattle on 
the range—land was being taken up by home- 
steaders—so, in 1908, he cut his herd down 
to just what he could handle at home, and 
from thence forward the C Cross ceased to be 
& range outfit. It was the last of the big 
range cattle companies operating off the res- 
eryation. From then on the cattle were kept 
in his large pasture, enclosing over 5,000 
acres. 

At a time when most ex-cattlemen were 
turning to sheep Ben Ash also took his 
chance. He also invested money in the new 
towns springing up along the railroad. He, 
with his ex-foreman, Ed Delenan, established 
a bank in Faith. (There were four banks in 
that small town of several hundred.) He also 
put in a hardware store in Isabel, which was 
in charge of his sons, Bine and Paul (“Sam”). 

In 1917 Ben Ash had a sale, closing out his 
livestock, Perhaps the death of his eldest 
son, Harvey, had a great deal to do with the 
Ashes leaving the ranch, Harvey and his 
wife lived on the former's homestead within 
the Ash range. That winter of 1916-17 Har- 
vey had gone to visit a nelghbor, and on his 
return home he fell from his horse—was 
either injured badly or killed—but when 
found the body was frozen. After this inci- 

ent Mrs. Ash could not bear to live on the 
anch again. 
HOPES TO SELL 


In 1919 Ben Ash came back with the hopes 
of selling his ranch. But the war had left 
its marks on the country, and a depression 
was in the making. Then, on October 12, one 
of the worst early snowstorms in the history 
of this section occurred, covering the whole 
West River section with a blanket of snow 
ranging from 12 to 20 inches in depth. Ben 
Ash was among those stranded in the little 
town of Faith. When the storm had subsided 
he was one of the first to venture out. In 
company with Frank Ackerman, a Rapid City 
man, he left in a model T Ford for the Black 
Hills. 

This was Ash's last trip to Faith and to 
his old ranch at the mouth of Rabbit Creek. 

The old ranch soon became the scene of 
neglect and desolation. Fences were all 
down; corrals and outbuildings soon became 
a shamble; mice had taken over the old log 
house, and the big house was haunted, so 
some claimed. Later, a nearby rancher 
bought the buildings. The big house was 
moved away, and in time the last log of 
the original Quarter Circle W headquarters 
had disappeared. 

After Ash left the ranch in 1917 he went 
to Sioux Falls where he became one of the 
founders of the Sioux Falls Stock Yards. 
His sons. Bine and Sam, were in the com- 
mission business there. Ash made his home 
at the Cataract Hotel in that city. 

After the boys moved to Florida, Mr. and 
Mrs, Ash spent their time between Sioux 
Falis and Florida. ` 


RETURNS HOME 


Soon after Ws wife's death in 1930, Ash, 
tiring of the conventional life of the big 
city, returned to the State that has been his 
home for so long. He landed in Rapid City, 
and meeting an old friend remarked, “I had 
to come back where I could hear the howl 
of the coyote again.” To this friend he 
divulged his plan for going into a business. 
But this was not so easy as it had been in 
the old days to raise money, besides he was 
an old man now, and almost blind. He 
looked forward to the day when he could 
have the cataracts removed from his eyes. 
In 1932, in appreciation for a reward for his 
services to the, United States Government 
he was invited to spend the remainder of his 
days in the old soldiers’ home in Hot 
Springs. Although he was almost blind he 
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remained cheerful, and was always hoppy 
to visit with old friends who came to see 
him. 

He died there in April 1946, at the age of 
94 years and 3 months. ` 

In 1948 a monument was dedicated to his 
honor for his part in laying out a trail from 
Bismarck, N. Dak., to the Black Hills, the 
winter of 1875-76. It stands in an enclo- 
sure by the side of U. S. Highway 212, 35 
miles west of Faith—a site where the high- 
way follows the original Bismarck Road— 
that trail made famous during the gold 
rush into the Black Hills and by the pioneer 
cattlemen who followed later. ` 
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Little Rock Decision Means Trouble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, a few days ago the eighth cir- 
cuit court of appeals in St. Louis ren- 
dered a ruling reversing District Judge 
Harry J. Lemley's decision suspending 
integration at Central High School, 
Little Rock, Ark., for a 244-year period. 
One of the most forthright editorials 
which has appeared in the past few days 
protesting the appellate ruling comes 
from the Tuesday, August 19, issue of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) News, one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers in my district. 
With the thought that the editorial 
would be of interest to thoughtful Mem- 
bers of the House, I am inserting same 
herewith under leave heretofore granted: 

The ruling of the eighth United States 
circuit court of appeals is bound to mean 
trouble. The court in a 6 to 1 judgment has 
reversed District Judge Lemley's wise deci- 
sion to postpone any further Little Rock in- 
\tegration effort for 2. years, 

This puts the situation almost immedi- 
ately back into an explosive state. 

The lone dissenter in the appeals ruling, 
Chief Judge Archibald K. Gardner, offered 
the most realistic judicial approach to the 
situation. He was, of course, as much con- 
cerned with upholding lew and order as any 
of the other members of the court. But he 
could not blind himself to reality in the 
southern situation, and especially that at 
Little Rock. He found that the school au- 
thorities “have acted in good faith," as in- 
deed they so demonstrably have. And it is 
clear that Judge Gardner believed that when 
even that school board which had tried to 
implement court orders changed its position 
to one of additional caution, calling for same 
additional delay, it was a local plea deserv- 
ing of Federal judicial respect. 

What is to happen now no one can say. 
Whether the Fresident might egain use 
troops to try to press Negro children into 
Central High School in Little Rock is uncer- 
tain. One fervent hope can be that Mr. 
Eisenhower will fully understand that there 
can be no law and order in Little Rock in 
this explosive situation until it can be pre- 
served by the local authorities themselves, 

True order cannot be imposed by Federal 
fiat or arms from Washington. Bayonets 
may hold back mobs, but they cannot bring 
peaecful integration to Little Rock schools. 

It is a decision, then, which holds much 
of trouble for the near future. The court 
in our view would have acted wisely, would 
have been upholding the principle already 
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set down in law, had it conceded more time 
in this troublous situation. Monday of this 
week may not be another “Black Monday,” 
but it is certain that it was indeed another 
dark day for Arkansans of good will and 
knowledge of the human problem involved. 


Interim Report on the Administration of 
Public Law 85-316 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to submit an interim report 
on the administration of the act of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957—Public Law 85-316. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, in charge of legislation 
relating to immigration and nationality 
matters, is exercising continuous scru- 
tiny of administrative operations au- 
thorized under the act of September 11, 
1957—Public Law 85-316—and is 
pleased to submit for the information of 
the Members of the House an informal 
report on the effect of that law. 

Public Law 85-316 is a special immi- 
gration statute designed mainly to ex- 
pedite the admission into the United 
States of orphaned children adopted by 
United States citizens as well as to fa- 
cilitate the entry of highly skilled per- 
sons and certain close relatives of 
United States citizens and aliens law- 
fully residing in this country. 

Public Law 85-316 also contains a pro- 
vision under which special nonquota im- 
migrant visas allocated, but not used, 
under the expired Refugee Relief Act of 
1953, as amended, have been reallocated 
to specifically defined classes of aliens. 
Certain provisions of Public Law 85-316 
are designed to remain a part of our 
permanent immigration statutes, while 
other provisions of the same law are 
temporary. Subcommittee No. 1 of the 
Committee on the Judiciary intends to 
investigate the advisability of extending 
some of these temporary provisions, 
should the continuous study of the ad- 
ministration of the law warrant such 
extension. 

Further, Public Law 85-316 vested in 
the Attorney General of the United 
States certain discretionary powers to 
waive, under prescribed circumstances, 
specified grounds for exclusion of aliens, 
mostly in the case where the enforce- 
ment of exclusion would tend to create 
hardship to close relatives of the ex- 
cluded alien, such relatives being United 
States citizens or lawfully residing 
aliens. 

For the purpose of efficient and expe- 
ditious administration of the statute, the 
Attorney General of the United States 
has sought and obtained the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State in the 
assignment of officers of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to cer- 
tain United States consular offices 
abroad so that an interrogation of aliens 


applying for relief under Public Law 
85-316 and a determination of their 
eligibility to benefit from the waivers 
therein provided could be made without 
the necessity of forwarding of each case 
to the central office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service for action. 

Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary was pleased to note 
that the Secretary of State has agreed 
to the assignment of duly authorized 
immizration officers to the United States 
consular offices at Frankfort, Germany: 
Vienna, Austria; Rome, Italy; Naples, 
Italy: Athens, Greece; Mexico City, 
Mexico; Havana, Cuba; and Tokyo, Ja- 
pan. It is understood that the Secre- 
tary of State is willing to consider an 
expansion of this useful program, should 
the caseload pending before other United 
States consulate offices warrant such 
step. 

Statistics embracing the period of time 
from the enactment date of the act of 
September 11, 1957, until the end of 
fiscal year 1958—June 30, 1958—indicate 
that 1,878 orphans adopted by United 
States citizens have obtained permanent 
residence in this country under the law. 

One thousand and sixty-one of those 
orphans had been adopted abroad and 
110 orphans entered the United States 
without the benefit of foreign adoption 
decrees but must be adopted in the ap- 
propriate State courts. Seven hundred 
and seven orphans previously admitted 
into the United States under the parole 
provision of the Walter-McCarran Act, 
have now obtained the adjustment of 
their immigration status, 

Of the total number of orphans who 
benefited under the law, 86 percent were 
natives of four countries as follows: 
Korea, 863; Japan, 348; Greece, 253; and 
Italy, 146. The 1,878 orphans admitted 
into the United States were composed 
of 929 males and 949 females, and the 
median age of the adopted orphans is 
3.4 years, as compared with the statutory 
limitation of 14 years of age. 

The orphans admitted into the United 
States were distributed throughout the 
entire continental United States, Hawaii, 
and the United States possessions. The 
largest concentration is noted in Cali- 
fornia, 474; with New York, 165; Texas; 
100; and Oregon, 94. About half of the 
Korean orphans and one-third of the 
Japanese orphans were adopted in the 
States of California, Washington, and 
Oregon, while New York is the principal 
State of residence of Greek and Italian 
orphans, 

Two sections of Public Law 85-316 
were designed to facilitate the entry of 
immigrants chargeable to the first, sec- 
ond, and third preference portions of the 
immigration quotas allocated to various 
countries. That purpose was achieved 
by converting the preferential quota im- 
migrant cases pending on July 1, 1957, 
into nonquota status. Under these pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-316, the United 
States labor force has so far gained 2,153 
highly skilled immigrants. The prin- 
cipal occupational skills of these aliens, 
who have now become permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, are: engi- 
neers, 446; physicians and surgeons, 321; 
tailors, 177; professors and teachers, 160: 
nurses, 96; chemists, 72; toolmakers and 
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dyemakers, 71; religious workers, 53; and 
so forth. Italy, China, the Philippines, 
Turkey, Greece, and Hungary were the 
principal countries of birth of the skilled 
immigrants admitted into the United 
States; 842 of the alien skilled specialists 
were born in the various countries of 
Asia. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
85-316 affecting close relatives of United 
States citizens and lawfully residing 
aliens—second and third preference— 
2301 parents of United States citizens 
and 13,909 spouses and children of per- 
manently residing aliens were admitted 
into the United States. By far, the 
greatest number in this category were 
natives of Italy, 75 percent; while 3 per- 
cent were natives of Greece; 2.7 percent 
natives of Poland; and 2 percent Yugo- 
Slavia. 

Under the provisions of Public Law 
85-316 authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to grant waivers of grounds for ex- 
clusion in compassionate cases, a total 
of 377 applications were approved pur- 
suant to sections 5 and 7 of Public Law 
85-316, probably eliminating that num- 
ber of private bills from the congres- 
sional calendars. The principal nation- 
alities represented among the benefi- 
ciaries of waivers were Germans, Ital- 
ians, Mexicans and Japanese, in that 
order, 

Four hundred and ninety-one alien 
members of the immediate families of 
United States citizens or lawfully resi- 
dent aliens were admitted under the 
waivers of the Attorney General appli- 
cable in cases of aliens affected with 
tuberculosis where the United States 
Public Health Service has agreed to the 
granting of a waiver and safeguards 
were provided in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the statute. A report has 
been submitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary on each of the cases where 
this type of waiver was used. 

Section 15 of Public Law 85-316 au- 
thorized the issuance of 18,656 special 
nonquota visas to 3 categories of immi- 
grants: First, German expellees; second, 
Dutch nationals who are refugees from 
Indonesia or are closely related to United 
States citizens, or permanently residing 
aliens within a defined degree of con- 
sanguinity; and third, to refugee-es- 
capees who fled from a Communist or 
a Communist-dominated country, or 
from any country within the gencral 
area of the Middle East, and who can- 
not return to such country or to such 
area because of fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political 
opinion, 

As of August 15, 1958, 257 immigrant 
visas were issued to German expellees 
out of an authorized total of 2,500 such 
visas; 969 immigrant visas out of an 
authorized total of 1,600 such visas were 
issued to Dutch immigrants, and 252 
visas were issued to refugee-escapces out 
of an authorized total of 14,556 visas, 
An additional 8,497 cases involving 
refugee-escapees are currently in the 
processing state. The initial action in- 
volving a preliminary approval of appli- 
cations has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of State and the applicants are now 
being screened by appropriate agencies 
for the purpose of establishing their eli- 
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gibility to receive-immicrant visas under 
the provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 


The East Front Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there continues to be misleading infor- 
mation on the subject of the east front 
extension of the Capitol, and thoughtless 
People continue to minimize the urgency 
of the need for the approved restora- 
tion plan. z 

Casual treatment of the facts is not 
unusual in the Washington Post, but it 
is hard to understand why some archi- 
tects cannot face the truth concerning 
the acute need for this extension plan. 

As was repeatedly pointed out when 
this resolution originally passed both 
Houses of Congress—and on numerous 
subsequent occasions—time and weather 
have wreaked havoc with moldings, 
ornaments, cornices, banisters, and with 
the structurally soft sandstone blocks 
themselves, 

Columns have cracked on the east 
front and cracks have extended even 
down into the foundations structures. 
Cracks in the sandstone walls in some 
Cases penetrate the full thickness and are 
no longer hideable under paint and other 
Superficial coverings. Plaster which has 
been used so many times in the past 
for temporary repair is no longer feasible 
and where it has been used previously it 
has now rotted to the extent of permit- 

entrance of insects, small rodents, 
and so forth. 

Not only will this plan save the original 
design as our Capitol was laid out in the 

, but it will provide a better, 

Safer, new exterior wall, a full 32 feet 

east of the present structure. This 3214 

feet of additional floor space is gravely 

“pa for expanding legislative activi- 
es. 


Let me emphasize, too, that this exten- 
sion would permit the Capitol to remain 
appearance exactly as it has these 150 
years. The center facade would not be 
Changed in any respect, and this assur- 
ance by the Architect of the Capitol and 
consulting engineers and architects 
has brought this project the overwhelm- 
endorsement of expert professional 
Opinion throughout America. 
As our colleague, Chairman CANNON, 
ormed the House some weeks ago, this 
great Capitol building has been changed 
many times in its history. It was drasti- 
cally changed immediately following the 
Sreat fire of 1814; the subsequent in- 
creased width of the east portico com- 
Dletely changed the design of the east 
front; and the 1864 addition of the House 
and Senate wings may never have been 
envisioned by the original planners. The 
center steps of this same controversial 
fast front had already been exchanged 
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for granite steps as early as 1915; and as 
recently as 1950 the House as well as the 
Senate Chambers were completely reno- 
vated and modernized. 

These are only a few examples, Mr. 
Speaker, of changes for the better which 
have been made in our beloved Capitol 
building. Since these alterations prove 
conclusively that the American people 
have never hesitated to make changes 
when a decided improvement would be 
the result, and since the entire east front 
is endangered by present decay, and 
since both great Houses of the Congress 
urgently need the additional space, I 
would like without reservation to take my 
stand in support of this extension. I also 
offer my congratulations to Speaker 
RAYBURN for having courageously led the 
move for this much needed reform in the 
face of much unfair and unreasonable 
criticism. ' 

The outrageous criticism directed 
against our Speaker in this matter is 
much stronger evidence against the fair- 
ness and vision of his critics than it is 
against the extension plan. 

Rather than the censure directed 
against Speaker RAYBURN by some quar- 
ters on this matter, I predict that history 
will accord to him the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the American people for his 
foresight and his fortitude in planning 
and working for the preservation of our 
great National Capitol building. 


Polio and Cancer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 2 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include a very interesting edi- 
torial which appeared in the Chelsea 
(Mass.) Record on August 19, 1958: 

POLIO AND CANCER 7 


Considerable note has been taken of the 
fact that Dr. Jonas E. Salk, who perfected 
the poliomyelitis vaccine, has turned to 
research on cancer. It has even been sug- 
gested that now cancer will soon be defeated, 
Just as polio was. . 

There are two flaws in this naive sup- 
position, The first is the notion, a notion 
that Dr. Salk would almost certainly dis- 
agree with, that any individual researcher, 
however talented, ts going to turn the tide 
in the fight against cancer. The other mis- 
take is the belief that polio has, in actuality, 
been defeated, 

The experience with the Salk polio vac- 
cine suggests that, even when sure means 
of preventing cancer have been discovered, 
the American people will be slow to take 
advantage of that discovery. Polio vaccine 
has been widely available for a couple of 
years now, but many millions have not yet 
had the protective shots. 

In some cases, the cost of shots is the 
deterrent, In many more cases, however, 
ignorance and indifference have kept people 
from being vaccinated. They are not aware 
that shots protect only the individual who 
receives them, or they simply fail to get 
shots because of an irrational idea that 
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they will escape the disease anyway. There 
is no longer any excuse for such ignorance 
or such Indifference, 

Polio will not actually be defeated until 
virtually all the population has taken ad- 
vantage of the protection afforded by the 
Salk vaccine. By the same token, even after 
cancer protection becomes possible the 
death knell for cancer will not be sung until 
the preventive methods are widely used. 


Transportation Act of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 15, 1958, I pointed out that 
practically at dawn on the day following 
the President's signing of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1958 the New York Central 
Railroad posted abandonment notices 
announcing the termination of its West 
Shore ferry service between Weehawken, 
N. J., and New York City. 

I also pointed out that this action 
by the railroad was extremely detri- 
mental to the welfare of the commu- 
nities affected. 

I have just received a copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the mayor and coun- 
cil of the borough of Dumont—in my 
congressional district—regarding the 
Transportation Act of 1958. Because of 
this resolution’s applicability to the dis- 
crimination against the residents of 
northern New Jersey that this act allows, 
I include this resolution in full in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOROUGH or DUMONT, 

BERGEN County, N. J. 

Whereas the Transportation Act of 1958 
and particularly sections 4 and 5 thereof are 
unjust and unreasonable invasions of the 
rights and powers of the States by the Fed- 
eral Government and will result in arbitrary 
and unreasonable deprivation of the welfare 
and property rights of the users of passenger 
service of railroads, long established by char- 
ter, special privilege and necessity as matters 
of local government and regulation; and 

Whereas the said sections 4 and 5 and par- 
ticularly paragraph (1) of the proposed new 
section 13 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
under section 5 of the legislation is grossly 
discriminatory against persons living west of 
the Hudson River in the Greater New York 
metropolitan area: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Governors of New Jer- 
sey and New York and all affected public 
officials of the said States be and are hereby 
earnestly petitioned to take immediate action 


as follows: 


1. To direct the law officers of the States 
and the executive agencies to proceed by all 
legal means to establish the unconstitution- 
ality of the said measures and to prevent 
their unjust application. 

2. To establish administrative agencies to 
receive and process with the greatest dis- 
patch any notice published by any railroad 
in purported compliance with section 13 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
and to file promptly with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission necessary data and proof 
to permit that agency to suspend action un- 
der the said notice within 20 days of the 
publication thereof, and thereafter make dis- 


~ 
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position of the action proposed in the rall- 
road's notice in accordance with law and 
public convenience and necessity. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
resolution be dispatched to Members of Con- 
gress and Federal executive officers for their 
advice and cooperation. 

JOSEPH J, HISHON, 
Mayor. 

Adopted by the Borough Council of Du- 
mont, N. J., August 12, 1958. 

Attest: 

JOHN R. ZELLWEGER, 
Borough Clerk, 


Stabilizing Production of Certain 
Minerals 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


‘The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I rise in support 
of this legislation. 

On yesterday reference was made to a 
letter which was transmitted to the 
President of the United States last year 
by the late beloved former chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable Jere Cooper, and concurred in 
by the other 14 Democratic members of 
that committee. That letter dealt spe- 
cifically with recommendations made by 
the executive branch of the Government 
with respect to a condition affecting the 
lead and zinc industry. The letter was 
in response to a plea to the committee 
to consider an approach to this problem 
entirely different from the one herein 
recommended. It was therein proposed 
that we enact, what was called by the 
administration, a sliding excise tax 
which, by any other name, was a tariff. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee took the position that if this was 
the relief sought, then there was exist- 
ing machinery in the trade-agreements 
program and in general legislation, ODM 
authority, and so forth, to deal with the 
problem. As far as I was concerned 
personally, I was opposed then and I am 
opposed now to attempting to solve this 
type of problem by the tariff approach. 

There has been a good bit of discus- 
sion here about cost. Let us try to 
analyze what it would cost the consumer 
and the Government if we attempted 
to put a tariff, which was levied at a 
rate which was protective to these mines. 
That tariff would be so high that the 
cost to the Department of Defense for 
essential items alone, the increase in 
cost, would, in my judgment, more than 
offset the entire cost of this proposed 
legislation. 

In addition to that, that does not in- 
clude 1 penny of the cost involved to 
the consuming public of the United 
States automobile industry, the utilities 
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industry, and the countless others who 
use these vital and strategic minerals 
and metals. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think that we 
must approach this problem logically, if 
we possibly can. 

I, personally, do not have a copper 
mine, a lead mine, or a zinc mine within 
many hundreds of miles of the district 
which I have the privilege and the honor 
of representing in this great body. But 
I think this problem, like so many other 
problems, is not one which involves the 
interests of just one particular congres- 
sional district, as important as those in- 
terests are; but I think it involves rather 
the national interest of the United 
States, and even as much as that, if 
not more, our position in the world in 
which we are living. 

Let us examine that for a moment. 
All of us know that we are engaged in 
a ruthless competition with this atheis- 
tic system known as communism. All of 
us know that the rulers in the Kremlin 
employ every method known to man- 
kind. This is not a struggle alone be- 
tween sputniks and submarines and mis- 
siles and the land armies and the mili- 
tary. This is a struggle across the board 
in human endeavor. And one of the 
most significant of those is in the eco- 
nomic field. . 

Take aluminum. There is a strategic 
metal. The Russian competition or the 
threat of Russian competition has had 
much to do with the recent depression 
in the price of aluminum. Aluminum is 
not the only thing that is being threat- 
ened. All down the line, all across the 
board in the economic range we are 
being met with the flercest type of state- 
controlled, state-operated communistic 
competition. 

Russia decides, let us say, that it will 
send wheat to India. Some fellow goes 
to Khrushchey and he says, “This means 
50,000 Russians will starve to death, in 
some province.” And Khrushchev says, 
“So what? This is the second time you 
have complained to me,” or some such 
thing. That is the type of competition 
that we are up against. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this program 
not only has implications here, but it 
has tremendous implications abroad. I 
realize that much of the debate here is 
directed against what is called foreign 
competition. But most of this foreign 
competition comes from our friends: 
copper from Chile, lead and zine from 
Peru; from Mexico, and from Canada. 
These are not our enemies, these are our 
friends. These are people who help us. 
These are people we count on in the 
United Nations and in other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Not at the moment; I 
should like to, because I greatly admire 
and respect the gentleman, but I just 
eannot at this time, 

We must not take the position that 
this is something directed at the enemies 
of this republic; not at all. This is 
a program, as I see it, which gives sta- 
bility to an industry which is vital to 
the economy of our country, which is 
vital in the economic cold war, which is 
vital in our relationship with some of 
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our best friends in the world. It will 
bring about at least a partial solution 
to a problem which has been with us for 
a long time. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
there has been fluctuation in the com- 
modity exchanges. Certainly there has 
been. Where you have industries living 
in this condition, the exchanges are go- 
ing to fluctuate. If you pass this bill 
I think you will have stability and no 
such fluctuation. 

I hope the bill will be passed. y 


H. R. 11663—Another Milestone in 
Friendly Philippine Relations 


SPEECH 
P 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Ps OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
enactment of H, R. 11668 providing for 
the transfer of $3,750,000 to the War 
Claims Fund to pay remaining awards 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to Philippine religious organiza- 
tions for their schools, hospitals, and 
welfare establishments accomplishes the 
ends of equity and justice and marks 
another milestone in the course of 
friendly Philippine relations. 

Under the provisions of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, religious in- 
stitutions received inadequate considera- 
tion because of the age of their equip- 
ment and the standards of depreciation 
used in the payment of claims. Accord- 
ingly, Public Law 303 of the 82d Con- 
gress was adopted to provide for reim- 
bursement for relief given by these in- 
stitutions to American soldiers and ci- 
vilians and to pay for loss and damage 
of hospitals, schools, leper colonies, and 
welfare installations on the basis of re- 
placement cost. 

When we found that a narrow in- 
terpretation of the words “affiliated with 
organizations in the United States” im- 
posed a hardship on some worthy insti- 
tutions, we amended the War Claims 
Act further by Public Law 997 of the 
84th Congress to include them. Pay- 
ments under these congressional enact- 
ments were not met by the taxpayers’ 
money but from the War Claims Fund 
made up of liquidated enemy assets in 
the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, When the Attorney General re- 
quired legislation to authorize further 
transfers to the War Claims Fund to 
make payments, we first passed Public 
Law 211 of the 83d Congress and now 
H. R. 11668 to discharge a number of 
effective but unpaid additional awards. 

There never has been any question 
about the merit of the provisions for pay- 
ments to institutions which for genera- 
tions looked after the education, health, 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines in the absence of adequate 
government maintenance of these serv- 
ices. The unselfish and dedicated activ- 
ities of religious organizations furthered 
civilization in those far-off islands and 
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built up a citizenry schooled in demo- 
cratic ideals and practices. When the 
growing clouds of communism threatened 
to obscure the sun of freedom in the 
newly organized Republic, these resources 
of western democratic ideals furnished 
the strength to weather the storm and 
account for our one remaining bulwark 
in the Far East against the continuing 
Communist menace. 

No racial, religious, or economic dis- 
tinctions were drawn among the bene- 
ficiaries of our legislation. Although the 
Filipinos are Christians leaning predomi- 
nantly to the Roman Catholic faith, 
nevertheless approximately 30 Protestant 
institutions have or will have received 
under the laws enacted by this Congress 
a total of upward of $4 million. The 
Jewish community has been substan- 
tially compensated in accordance with 
their number. s 

It is no sign of immodesty for us to 
take deep satisfaction from our accom- 
plishment towards at least partial reim- 
bursement and compensation for the war 
losses of our Philippine allies and our 
recognition of the noble works in the 
field of education, sanitation, health, 
and welfare of Philippine religious insti- 
tutions of all faiths and denominations. 


CLAIMS Pam 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 


of Lingayen $79, 839. 71 
Institute of the Daughters 
EES 53, 129. 56 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
( ( a whee gin 75, 063. 56 
Immaculate Conception 
Anglo-Chinese Academy 30, 734. 37 
Cong. de Religiosas Domini- 
Cas de Sta. Cat. de Sena 622, 780. 75 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Manila 1, 245, 323, 30 
Hospital de San Juan de 
bo fn Hehe o ———T———— pip ie 931,921.12 
Community of the Sisters of ' 
St. Paul de Chartres 1, 250, 263. 23 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of San Fernando 6. 773. 32 
Cong. de Religiosas Mision- 
eras de Santo Domingo 134. 423. 83 
Congregation of the Religious 
of the Virgin Mary 684, 646.03 
Franciscan Sisters of the Im- 
Maculate Conception 39,919.39 
Instituto de Hermanas Aug- 
ustinas Terciarias de Fili- 
TTT 108, 880. 06 
m Catholic Prelature 
“Nullius” of wa "x 28, 322. 62 
Beaterio del Santisimo Ros- 
TT 137, 663.15 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. 
Dominic, ine 194, 174. 64 
For, Mis. Sisters of St. Domi- 
Dic (St. Paul's Hosp.) 1,315, 523. 15 
Madres Siervas del Espiritu 
Santo de la Ador, Per- 
S [T 500. 00 
Corporacion de PP Augusti- 
BS — 1. 113, 774. 30 
Society of St. Columban... 107, 551. 91 
Sisters of the Good Shep- 
r Se 304, 789. 55 
Community of Benedictine 
e . 803,605. 68 
Servants of the Holy Ghost. 161, 790. 33 
Maison de la Salle College 304, 469. 02 
Christian Brothers 148, 998. 92 
Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul . 1,667, 507.07 
Soclety of the Divine Word.. 518. 798.38 


Cl Ats Paro—Continued 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—continued 


Assumption Convent, Ine 
Ateneo de Cagayan 
Missionary Canonesses of 
St. Augustine 
Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary 
The Belgian Catholic Mis- 
rc Se PALS 


Colegio de San Jose 
Isabelle Cultural Corpora- 


Corp. de Padres Dominicos de 
Fil. and Univ. of Sto. 


San Beda College 
Knights of Columbus 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 

Mt. Province 
EI Colegio de San Juan de 


The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cagayan 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Zamboanga - 
El Observatorio de Manila... 
Ateneo de Naga 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Jaro 
Corp, de Padres Dominicos 
de Filipinas 
Congregation of Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 


Total 2.j—7r— 
PROTESTANT 

Ilog Baptist Church. = 
Seaside Baptist Church 
Cosmopolitan Student 
Suren 
Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of Protestant 
Episcopalians anan = 
St. Luke's Hospital — 
Mary Johnston Hospital 
Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines. 
General Conference of Sev- 
enth Day Adventists 
Young Women's Christian 
Association of Manila... 
Bishop Mission District of 
Protestant Episcopalian 
Church iu United States 
of 
Silliman University and 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of, Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America- 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Mis- 
SIONS ooo pee ean naeaee 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 
St. Stephen's Chinese Girl's 
Snell... saws ee 
Woman's Division of Chris- 
tian Service of Board of 
Foreign Missions and 
Church Extension Meth- 
odist Church 
Board of Foreign Missions of 
Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America- 
Central Philippine College. 


$554, 038. 
482, 559. 


1, 033, 597. 
204, 960. 
680. 179. 
1, 954, 860. 
331, 418, 
935, 229. 

1, 292, 675. 
73, 979. 
115, 874. 
287, 667. 
583, 016. 
205, 541. 
391, 500. 
365, 324. 
73, 882. 
455, 825. 
109, 726. 


229, 581. 
8, 814. 


21. 821, 322. 


$20, 362. 
3, 371. 


36, 912. 


218, 277. 
20, 908. 
12, 482. 


637, 723. 
384, 816. 
24, 892. 


` 


227, 926. 


365, 860. 
57, 558. 
5, 363. 
297, 740. 


139, 910. 
589, 191. 


23, 275. 


440, 478. 


30, 477. 
105, 408. 
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Cams Pamp Continued 

‘ PROTEsTANT—continued 
Philippine Union Mission 
Corp. of Seventh Day Ad- 


vent eee $25, 121.92 


Z 3, 668, 059. 50 
(In addition, there have been in claims 


and paid total amount of $2,332.50 to some 
individuals.) ~ 


JEWISH 
National Jewish Welfare 
o $95, 147. 26 
Jewish Community of the 
Philippines 17, 982. 32 
113, 129. 58 
UNPAID CLAIMS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC ~ 
The Roman Catholic Arch- = 
bishop of Cebu $372, 318. 19 
The Roman Catholic Bishop z 
o 556, 678. 59 
The Roman Catholie Bishop 
of. Surigad. raaa 131, 019. 68 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Neuva Caceres 215, 658.95 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Nueva Segovia 300, 485. 52 
La Provincia de San Nicolas 
de Tolentino de las Islas 
Filipinas de la Orden de 
Padres Agustinos Reco- 
hat cbse E E EE EN EE = 153, 609, 17 
The Roman Catholic Bishop ~ 
of Tuguegar ao 270, 891. 92 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
Fenn 208, 213. 19 
Catholic Women's League of 
the Philippines, Ine 21, 480.00 
Agustinian Recoliect Mission- 
aries of the Philippines... 47, 523.91 
Colegio de Santa Rosa de Ma- 
AIA, TNO Sor eds meron 530, 787. 31 
2, 808, 643, 43 
PROTESTANT 
Nabulao Baptist Church 3, 025. 00 
Union Theological Seminary_ 56, 313.52 
The Church of Jesus Christ 
“New Jerusalem”... -= 810. CO 
Philippine Anrual Confer- 
ence of Methodist Church. 200, 000. 00 
Northwest Philippines Annual 
Conference of the Method- 
ist ODUrON lease eene 42, 500. 00 
Northern Philippines Annual 
Conference of Method- 
e 57. 500. (0 
Union Church of Mana 27, 500. CO 
Philippine Mission Churches =- 
( 5, 000. 00 
Hinoba-an Baptist Church 1, 485. 00 
Dinalupihan Methodist 
N d ac oeecoas — 525. 00 
394, 658.52 
MANILA, 


Congressman McCormack, 
United States Congress, . 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Philippine Baptist Convention and 
the United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines send their deep gratitude for your 
third amendment to the War Claims Act. 

ALFREDO R. Gomez, 
Authorized Representative. 
Congressman McCormack, t 
House of Representatives, z 
Washington, D. C.: 

Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches passed resolution thanking you 
for passage third amendment War Claims 
Act in House of Representatives, 

ALFREDO GOMEZ, 
Resolution Committee. 


47608 
The Kennedy-Ives Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted “Yes” for passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill when it came up for action 
Monday, August 18, under suspension of 
the rules of the House, because I be- 
lieved it was a step in the right direc- 
tion to control corruption, vice, and dis- 
-honesty in labor unions, and because I 
believe it would provide protection to 
the rank-and-file, dues-paying member, 
and also give him some democratic con- 
trol of his union by secret ballot for the 
election of his officers, and also guaran- 
tee him against the dishonest coverup 
which many unscrupulous labor leaders 
have practiced so long to their own ben- 
efit at the expense of their helpless 
dues-paying members who had no con- 
trol over the millions of dollars collected 
from them. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was perhaps 
not all that it should be. However, in 
my opinion, it was much better than 
nothing at all, which is what we got by 
not passing it in the House after the 
Senate had passed it by a vote of 88 
yeas to 1 nay. It. failed to pass the 
House by a vote of 190 yeas to 198 nays. 
A two-thirds vote was required under 
suspension of the rules of the House. 

In support of my Les“ vote for this 
bill, I am including the following three 
editorials. The first editorial is from 
the Los Angeles Examiner, the second is 
from the Washington Evening Star, and 
the third is from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of August 
f 20, 1958] 
UNION Rrronzas FAIL 

Timorous political expediency triumphed 
over the interest of both the Nation and 
honest labor leadership when the House of 
Representatives defeated the union-reform 
bill, È 

The measure did not get even a simple 
majority, failing by 198 noes to 190 yeas. A 
two-thirds margin in favor was required. 

This tgnominious action was taken in spite 
of the McClellan committee's exposé of en- 
trenched union racketeers; in spite of reyel- 
ations that the rights of members in some 
unions are flagrantly violated; in spite of the 
Senate's previous passage of the bill; in spite 
of the fact that the measure had been 
heavily watered down by politicians up for 
reelection; in spite that the bill, with some 
notable defects, was far better than nothing. 

The parties who definitely and obviously 
did not want any part of the bill were the 
few crooked and powerful union bosscs) 

The only issue involved was one to which 
no American, and certainly no American 
legislator could properly object: Democratic 
control of union affairs and actions by the 
membership through secret and honest elec- 
tions, and through periodic public union 
financial statements. 

The House's weaseling on the matter does 
not of course solve anything. 

It merely postpones a housecleaning de- 
sired by honest working men, and the pub- 
lic besides, both heartily sick of the crim- 
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inal elements which have too long infested 
some important segments of organized la- 
bor, 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958] 
Sorry SHow 

If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
it is not that of the public Interest. Simi- 
larly, it is not that of the rank and file of 
union labor—the number one victims of the 
racketeering and corruption in union ad- 
ministration which the measure was de- 
signed, in some degree at least, to curb. It 
is not that of management that has com- 
plained so often of union practices, but be- 
latedly turned its organized weight against 
this moderate start at compulsory reform. 
And if there is political advantage to be 
gained from the sorry record in the House, 
or in the on-again-off-again position taken 
by the administration, it is difficult to see 
how either party cam make any clear claim 
to it. 

From the beginning, this legislation was 
recognized as relatively mild and directed 
only at some of the outstanding abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee, inquiry 
in the Senate. It was not union busting 
legislation, but It represented a start at im- 
posing restraints upon misuse of union 
power, by hoodlum leaderships, comparable 
to restraints which have been imposed in 
past times against predatory industrial and 
financial interests. The measure was ap- 
proved by an 88-to-1 yote in the Senate, 
where its bipartisan sponsors were strongly 
supported by Chairman McCLELLAN, In the 
House, there were no comparably powerful 
advocates and, quite evidently, strong forces 
in opposition. 

‘The result, in short, is that Congress has 
failed to do a job that needed doing. The 
need will be there, however, until some Con- 
gress musters the political courage to do the 
job. Meanwhile, those who managed this 
year's defeat may refiect upon Senator Ives’ 
evaluation that their action is an open inyi- 
tation to all criminals to make the most of 
their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” 


— 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 20, 1958] 
THE Arm Is LABOR REFORM 


Already recriminations are flying thick and 
fast over fallure of Congress to enact the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. It is almost 
inconceivable that following all the expo- 
sures of the McClellan committee, all the 
evidence of continuing racketeering and 
corruption, Congress should have limited its 
corrective action to a measure setting up 
safeguards for union welfare funds. g 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, worked out by 
members of the McClellan committee, aimed 
mainly at obtaining more democratic con- 
trol of unions by secret and regular elec- 
tions. It passed the Senate 2 months ago 
by an. 88-to-1 vote. It had wide popular 
and press support. Explaining its defeat 
in the House of Representatives is not going 
to be easy for many of those Involved. 

The simplest explanation is that the fä- 
vorable view of the general public counted 
less with Congress than the intense opposi- 
tion of organized minorities. In the Senate 
neither strong union advocates, such as 
Senator McNamara, nor strong union oppo- 
nents, such as Senator GOLDWATER, opposed 
the bill. But when it got to the House, 
groups representing both viewpoints brought 
pressure against it. 

James Hoffa’s Teamsters opposed it. So 
did the United Mine Workers and the Bteel- 
workers. But so did the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The effect 
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of the vigorous campaign carried on by these 
business organizations through their wide- 
spread and influential membership was ap- 
parently very great. 

As between the 2 political parties, a 77 
percent vote of House Republicans against 
it was finally decisive. This may be used 
against them in the election. But Demo- 
crats in the House must also bear a clear 
responsibility. Their leadership bottled up 
the bill and then brought it up at the last 
minute under a ruling barring amendments, 
And some Democrats were influenced by un- 
ion or business opponents of the reform bill. 

We believe that both these groups were 
mistaken in their opposition. Unions which 
oppose more democratic self-government and 
the ousting of racketeers are in an unten- 
able position. So are businessmen, In this 
case many believed the legislation was too 
lenient toward labor and inyolyed disad- 
vantages for themselves. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was not a complete 
or final provision for labor reform. But 
Senator McCLe Lan and other informed and 
able men who surely are not enemies either 
of honest business or of upright unions felt 
it was a reasonable and workable step. We 
believe they were seeking reform sincerely 
in the larger, long-range interests of man- 
agement, labor, and the public. 

The effort for reform must go on. We 
should not be too concerned with recrimi- 
nations, But it may be useful in prepara- 
tion for further effort to recognize that 
those preoccupied chiefly with the relative- 
position of labor or management in relation 
to the other are unlikely to be satisfied by 
any feasible reform, Let reasonable objec- 
tions be threshed out. But the larger inter- 
est—the public's Interest in reform—must 
prevail, 


Mr. Speaker, the good honest union 
official has nothing to fear from this 
kind of legislation, but the average rank 
and file member of labor unions and the 
public generally is entitled to the right 
df the protection of the House of Repre- 
sentatives could have given them by pass- 
ing this bill which had been previously 
passed by the Senate. 


The Euratom Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection-with the action taken by the 
House yesterday approving legislation 
implementing the Euratom program, I 
would like to say a few words from the 
point of view of the United States ura- 
nium-ore producers. During the public 
hearings the Joint Committee received 
helpful testimony from Mr, Jess Larson, 
president of the Uranium Institute of 
America, accompanied by Mr. Gordon 
Weller, exccutive vice president. Their 
testimony appears at pages 250-254 of 
the hearings by the Joint Committee. 

The domestic uranium-ore producers, 
including those in my own district of 
western Colorado, recognize that their 
future depends upon an expanding 
atomic-power program. Because the 
Euratom program will provide research 
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and development assistance, and should 
help hasten the day when atomic power 
will be more widely installed both abroad 
and here in the United States it con- 
stitutes a good step. 

However, I hope that the AEC will 
continue efforts to develop natural ura- 
nium reactors in order that our uranium- 
ore producers will be able to make direct 
Sales to the customer rather than just 
to the United States Government. All 
of the uranium in this program so far 
is enriched uranium, to be sold directly 
by the United States Government to the 
Euratom users. 

Also, I hope that a vigorous atomic- 
power-development program will be con- 
tinued in this country, both by private 
industry and the Government, in order 
that atomic power may soon be de- 
veloped, with resulting benefits both to 


the United States and the peoples of 


the free world. 


Lynn, Mass., General Electric Plants 
Equip World's Largest A-Sub 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
Wish to include an article concerning the 
General Electric Co. plants at Lynn, 
+ in my congressional district, 
Which provided nearly $4 million in 
equipment for the world’s largest nu- 
clear submarine, U. S. S. Triton: 

LYNN Genera, ELT PLants Equir 
Wortn's Larcest A-Sus—"Trrron,” FLOATED 
AT Groton, CONN, Has Two NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

wees $4 nilllion in equipment from the 

8 Lynn works and the Lynn River works 
the General Electric Co. will provide vital 

Propulsion and measurement functions 

d the world's largest nuclear sub- 
marine. the Triton, which was launched in 

Groton, Conn., today. 

oe Oceangoing vessel tg carry two nu- 

peli Powerplants, the Triton will be pro- 

ed by steam turbines and reduction gears 

uced by employees of the Medium Steam 

bine Generator and Gear Department at 
€ river works, 

wie pia instrument department at West Lynn 

and 3 more than 2 years developing 

worth, esigning an instrumentation system 

Provid more than a million dollars that will 

critical over 75 continuous measurements of 

ments Powerplant functions. The instru- 
Will measure pressure, temperature, 
actor and level of water used to cool the re- 

0 extract its heat, and feed steam to 

ine propulsion units. 

the ee instrumentation dereloped for 

8 iton is applicable to other nuclear- 

9 submarines, destroyers, cruisers and 

the ers. The Instrument Department is in 

tlon 2 of manufacturing instrumenta- 
or the latter two types of. vessels. 


TEMPERATURE DETECTOR 


2 of the instruments, called a resistance 

ture nature detector, responds to tempera- 

r in a fraction of a second with- 

Over erance of one-seventh of 1 percent 
a range of zero to 700 Fahrenheit. 
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Another senses variations of pressure with- 
in an accuracy one-half of 1 percent in a 
system carrying up to a ton of pressure per 
square inch. 

A unique, all-magnetic computer matches 
the steam demand of the propulsion turbine 
to the power output of the reactor according 
to a predetermined program. 

Despite the delicate job they do, the in- 
struments must withstand the jolting shock 
of depth charges, simulated by bolting the 
instruments to a steel plate which is struck 
from three directions by a 6500-pound 
hammer, 

To meet this requirement, Instrument De- 
partment engineers designed new types of 
magnetic amplifiers—intricate but rugged 
devices that take the place of electronic 
tubes which might shatter under such rough 
conditions. “This represents just one of 
a number of new measurement technologies 
that it was necessary to develop,” said Ed- 
win E. Parker, general manager of the In- 
strument Department. > 
Parker added that “this work contributes 
to the development of instrumentation for 
atomic powerplants, that in the future will 
provide electricity for our homes and in- 
dustrial plants.” 

The exacting needs of atomic submarines, 
Parker said, placed the “utmost demand upon 
technical ability, but as a result we have 
advanced an area of technology that is crit- 
ical to the Nation's defense.” 

The Triton’s ship's service electric power, 
enough to light a fair-sized city, will be gen- 
erated by steam turbine-generator sets man- 
ufactured by still another General Electric 
component in Massachusetts, the Small 
Steam Turbine Department in Fitchburg, 
bringing the total contribution of General 
Electric's Massachusetts plants to nearly $5 
million, } 


Wage and Price Spirals Penalize Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 30, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call attention to the great increase in 
the price of farm machinery due to the 
increase in wages of those employed in 
the manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments—calling particular attention to 
the increases from 1949 to 1952, inclu- 
sive, 

Mr. Speaker, for some time I have 
been urging the Congress to do some- 
thing to check the constant rise in labor 
wages that has caused farm machinery 
to almost double in price, by pointing 
out the burden this has placed upon the 
farmers. 


In the last session of Congress, and 
again in this session, I tried to get the 
leaders of the Congress in both parties 
to join in a united effort and stop the 
constant increases of wages and prices. 

Mr. Speaker, the price of farm com- 
modities from 1948 to 1952 dropped 
about 19 points. During this same time 
by strikes and threats of strikes, the 
wages of those in the farm machinery 
industry increased over 35 percent— 
which caused every farmer a great in- 
crease in the cost of machinery he has 
to buy. 
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This increase in cost, under the Tru- 
man administration, from 1949 to the 
close of 1952 was $4.6 billion; or in other 
words, it cost the farmers more to put 
in and harvest their crops in 1952 than 
it did in 1949, and it has cost them that 
extra $4.6 billion every year up to the 
present time. 


Now, let us compare the increase in 
the 5 years to the farmers to put in and 
harvest their crop under the Eisenhower 
administration. Here are the facts: In 
1953, total farm production expenses 
were $21.2 billion. For 1957 they were 
$22.9 billion, or an increase of 8 percent 
for the 5 years, or $1.7 billion as com- 
pared with an increase of $4.6 billion; 
or 26 percent increase—from 1949 to 
1952. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying 
to make is that the labor monopoly of 
the CIO and affiliated organizations by 
constantly raising wages and forcing the 
price of machinery upward, that the 
farmers must buy, has been taking $4.6 
billion a year—more than their share 
of the economy of this country—away 
from the farmers. Had this not been 
permitted to happen, the farmers would 
not have been penalized by this wage- 
price squeeze, and would have been 
fairly prosperous instead of being in a 
depressed state when the rest of the 
country was enjoying a reasonable pros- 
perity. 

If the Congress had the courage to 
stop this constant increase-in wages, 
which I have advocated time and again, 
it would have stopped inflation which 
has cost the people and the Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars unnecessarily. 


Debate on Voice of America 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr/ FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I know 
George Allen who heads the United 
States Information Agency and know 
him very well. As a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee for 12 
years I have watched George Allen on 
his various responsible Government as- 
signments, and I want you Representa- 
tives here to know he is from North 
Carolina and not South Carolina and, 
secondly, he is as fine a southern gentle- 
man as I have ever met. 

In our United States Foreign Service 
officer group, he is as competent a For- 
eign Service officer as we have in the 
United States service. George Allen is 
thoroughly experienced in the Mideast. 
As Mr. Taser has said, the time has been 
short that he has had responsibility for 
this Agency. George Allen has been 
there a little less than a year. He should 
certainly have the time to reorganize 
this difficult Agency and do the job that 
we, in the Congress, expect of him. 
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This situation where there are so 
many cries for sudden punishment is 
like the new boy in school; If you are 
taking somebody to the woodshed, be 
sure you take the right boy to the wood- 
shed. You have got the wrong one when 
you take George Allen. 

May I say this to you: I was abroad 
last year, and one of our duties on the 
European subcommittee of the/ House 
Foreign Affairs Committee was to see 
how the Voice of America was operating, 
and, likewise, Radio Free Europe, which 
is not Government-operated. I found 
they were both well-run and managed. 
Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, certain 
Members in Congress sometimes get too 
excited about programs that the United 
States is doing abroad because we are 
not patient enough. We in the United 
States are doing all right abroad; we are 
not losing friends, we have more friends 
than many of you would know. We 
have good basic friends. 

But when the United States tries to 
give what is the truth on the radio and 
say what our promises will be, it takes 
time to show that often other's state- 
ments are lies, and that they do not live 
up to their promises. So, of course, 
these poor people around the world are 
taken in by grand promises and little 
performance, 

The proof of the pudding, Mr. Speaker, 
is that these people in foreign countries 
are still voting overwhelmingly in the 
United Nations for the general policies 
of the United States of America and the 
policy of the free world, for peace and 
development. Surely, we fall behind oc- 
casionally, but we are so often ahead, it 
is a good spur to us to have to do our 
best in hard competition. N 

So, I say let us get this particular 
United States radio installation recom- 
mended- by the amendment of FRANK 
Bow, and we should pass the amend- 
ment, likewise, to give a vote of confi- 
dence in the Voice of America and the 
new leadership of the United States in- 
formation program under that fine fel- 
low, George Allen. 


New Bedford Mill Closing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, an 
Associated Press story which appeared in 
the Gastonia N. C.) Gazette of August 
20, 1958, with reference to the closing of 
the Wamsutta textile plant in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., very vividly portrays the 
plight of the textile industry in this 
country. This story constitutes tangible 
evidence of the verity of contentions 
made by many of us during the debate 
on the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

I hope that the experience of the 1,100 
employees of the Wamsutta plant will not 
be experienced by others in the textile 
areas, but that hope is perhaps an un- 
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realistic one. Something must be done 
by our Government to eliminate the un- 
fair competition being experienced in 
this country as a result of the wholesale 
importation of foreign-made textile 
products, 

I commend this article to our col- 
leagues as being worthy of their keen 
attention. 

New Breororp Mul CLOSING 

New Beproxp, Mass—Wamsutta Mills, 
manufacturers of textiles here for 100 years, 
has announced it will cease operations in 
New Bedford by the end of this year, 

It is understood that manufacturing will 
be shifted to amliated plant in the South. 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., which ac- 
quired a controlling interest In Wamsutta 
in August 1954, sald the shutdown would 
be gradual. 

The normal complement of workers in 
recent years was 1,100 but shortening of op- 
erations had reduced the number to 950. 

Donald B. Transill, Wamsutta president, 
said much new equipment had been in- 
stalled in the plant in recent years and 
every effort made to make a success of 
Wamsutta in New Bedford. 

“In spite of dedicated management and 
skilled workers in a cooperative community, 
we were just not able to do so.“ he said, 

Transill said, The problems of the textile 
industry in New England were aggravated 
by Japanese competition, just as other small 
industries or marginal plants are affected 
by competition with imported goods made 
by countries paying slave labor rates.” 

He said that if Lowenstein had not come 
into the picture Wamsutta would have had 
to discontinue before this time,” 


Retirement of Hal Holmes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret I was not present when my col- 
leagues from Washington, Mr. PELLY and 
Mr. ToLiLerson, made their farewell re- 
marks concerning our colleague, HAL 
HoLmes, and would like to add mine at 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret sincerely that 
Hat HoLmes has decided to relinquish his 
seat in the Congress. I am sure this 
regret is shared not only by the other 
Members of Congress from the State of 
Washington and his other colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, but also 
by the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Hat Homes has rendered a devoted 
service to the people of this district for 
many years and the wisdom which he 
brought to this body and his devotion to 
his constituents has been most outstand- 
ing. He is a man of many abilities— 
rancher, cowboy, teacher, football player, 
and Congressman. His broad character 
has been of tremendous value in facing 
the many problems which come before 
any Congressman. 

Hat has been a close, personal friend 
of mine during my 6 years in Congress 
and his absence will be a great personal 
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loss to me. My greatest wish is that he 

and his charming wife, Margaret, will 

. and happiness in the days 
ead. 


The Great Heart of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I wish to include an editorial which ap- 
peared recently in the Decatur Daily, 
Decatur, Ala., commending the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama, 
Hon. Lister HILL, for his leadership in 
the field of promoting world peace and 
cooperation through joint efforts in 
medical research and health promotion. 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of August 
17, 1958] 


Tue Great HEART oF AMERICA 


If you had occasion to look through the 
files of this newspaper over the space of 30 
years you-would find among other editorial 
opinions many compliments and encourage- 
ments to Alabama's senior Senator, LISTER 
HL. y 

Today we want to add our encouragement 
to him once again for the introduction of 
a measure which is destined to serve all 
people regardless of race, creed, or color, or 
political ideology. 

Senator HILL is making a contribution to 
worldwide peace with the introduction of a 
bill “to establish the domestic machinery 
which will make possible the maximum mo- 
bilization of the Nation's health research 
resources for more efficient cooperation with 
international organizations in the field of 
medical research.“ 

We wish we had the gift of words to tell 
you just what we think this Hill-sponsored 
measure will mean to the world and in 
keeping peace in the world. Only selfish- 
hess and ignorance could stand in the way 
of its passage, two human qualities which 
will not be present in the Congress when this 
bill is considered. This is one piece of legis- 
lation to which there can be no logical op- 
position for as Senator H puts it, I am 
sure that the Senate and the Nation are 
fully aware that we need to step up the pace 
of scientific advance against the still un- 
tamed killers and cripplers of men and 
women and children.” 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, professor and chair- 
man, Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, New York Uniyersity-Belle- 
vue Medical Center and associate editor of 
the New York Times, a true evangelist in the 
cause of world health In an article written 
for the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, and who has had long dis- 
cussions with Senator HILL pertaining to the 
need for this bill, said this; “When you take 
the record throughout the world of health, 
it is an exciting thing. In Greece I learned 
5 years ago that after our malaria control 
program, the rice output Jumped by twice the 
first year. In the Philippines, in November, 
they told me that after our malaria control 
program there absenteeism dropped from 33 
percent to 4 percent. In Haiti, where we 
undertook to help the Haitians fight yaws, it 
Was stamped out with an average of one dose 
of penicillin, with traveling clinics that went 
into the hinterland, at an average cost of 30 
cents per person, of which the Haitian Gov- 
ernment paid 20 cents. 
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“Iam unhappy about the health service in 
Our toreign-ald program. I belleve that we 
have not used our imagination where possibly 
it wouid have been more valuable than so 
Many dollars. We have spent in the past 10 
years of our whole forelgn program less than 
1 percent of the total budget in the field of 
health. That has amounted to 1 cent per 
person, per year in the United States. I be- 
lleve health services are the most valuable 
tools we have as they obtain to the people, 
Something that they can sce and feel and 
relate.” 

Senator Hr is asking a $50 million appro- 
Priation to start the program, Said the Ala- 
bama Senator, “I can tell you that all medical 
Scientists with whom I have talked, including 
experts in the National Institutes of Health, 
feel that the most efficient and effective ex- 
Penditure of an additional 650 million in the 
field of medical research would be through 
an international research program such as 
that laid out in this bill. Some of them 
think that $50 million is not enough. I 
think that it is enough to start with, until 
We have had experience with the program. 

“I know that it is late in the session, and 
that there is no chance that this legislation 
Will be passed by this Congress. Yet I feel 
it important to introduce this bill even in 
the waning days of the Congress, so that the 
departments of the Federal Government can 
study it, the newspapers of the country can 
interpret it, and the American people can 
have a chance to study its import.” 

Senator HL has many achievements in 

~ behalf of the people in his fruitful years in 
the Congress. To mention just two, we 
Would point to the Hill-Burton Act which 
has been the means óf the saving of count- 
less thousands of lives through the estab- 
lishing of modern hospital facilities through- 
Out the United States. We would also point 
to Senator His sponsorship of the Ten- 
nessee Vulley Authority Act when he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
And it is our opinion that this present bill 
ranks right alongside those two great pieces 
2 legislation. The portent of the measure 
S even greater since, in long range, it can 
be the means of preserving the peace of the 
ae through the creation of international 
ure n and understanding. In this meas- 
12 once sgain the great heart of America 
Ats for mankind around the world and 
us proud to be an American and an 
Alabamian. “Send these, the homeless, 
the Pente tost to me, I lift my lamp beside 
© golden door.“ 


Control of Dutch-Elm Disease 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 
HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN d 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


3 FORD. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
th ously disturbed by the fact that 

Ousands of elm trees in Michigan are 
elm atened with destruction by Dutch- 
Gr disease. In a recent article in the 
wen Rapids Herald, the situation was 
=i Covered. In the first section of this 
Cue entitled “Elm Disease Fanning 


pa a staff writer, Robert J. McKenzie 


A thousand or so elm trees bordering Kent 


punts roads and in county parks will die 
‘And peepee Next summer more will die. 

© summer utter, probably still more. 
Auel Predictions come from George W. 
er, a forester for the Kent County Road 
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Commission, who has seen more and more 
of the umbrella-like shade trees die each year 
since Dutch-elm disease, the killer, made its 
first Kent County appearance 4 years ago. 

Threatened are thousands of elms that 
make Kent's roads and parks scenic and 
shady, not to mention thousands more on 
private property. The private trees are out 
of bounds for the road commission, 

Once an elm catches the disease there’s no 
hope, it’s done for. 

“Maybe in a few weeks,” Mueller said. 
“Maybe in 2 or 3 years at most. And there's 
only one thing to be done—saw down the 
tree and burn it.” 


On July 24 I had the privilege of at- 
tending and addressing in Grand Rapids 
a meeting of township officials from 
Kent and Ottawa Counties. At that 
time several supervisors including Mr. 
Floyd Stevens of Paris Township asked 
me what the Federal Government is do- 
ing on this problem and whether more 
could be done in the solution of this 
spreading difficulty. On my return to 
Washington I looked into the matter and 
found the following: 

Federal and State research workers 
have studied Dutch-elm disease and its 
insect associates for the past 25 years. 
In miscellaneous release 12, February 
1957, of the Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Forest Service, en- 
titled Dutch-Elm Disease Control,” Rus- 
sell R. Whitten, entomologist, reports 
that: 

The objective of these investigations was 
an effective and economical means for pre- 
venting or at least reducing the tremendous 
losses caused by these pests. Methods of 
control have been developed but there are 
still many problems which only more re- 
search can solve. For example, probably the 
most effective way to control Dutch elm 
disease would be to cure elm trees after they 
became diseased. Thus far research has 
failed to find such a cure, but indications are 
that such a treatment may eventually be 
developed. At the present time, however, 
the only known way to combat Dutch elm 
disease is through its insect carriers, an in- 
direct method but one that has proved to 
be effective, 


It is because of these indication that 
there may be developed an effective way 
to control the disease by curing the elms 
after they have become diseased that 
I address the House today. 

At the present time the only sure way 
to control Dutch elm disease is to control 
its insect carriers, the Europe elm 
bark beetle. While there is no cure for 
elm trees once they become infected with 
Dutch elm disease, spraying healthy 
trees with DDT sprays is effective in 
protecting them against the disease. 
The DDT gets at the beetles; only burn- 
ing the tree can get at the fungus that 
grows in the elms’ water-conducting tis- 
sues, plugs them, and causes the tree to 
wilt and die. 

The use of DDT has certain disadvan- 
tages. It can poison wildlife and special 
protection must be taken for birds and 
fish wherever it is used. It may “pud- 
dle” under the trees being sprayed, poi- 
soning birds which come to drink. 

Spraying a huge elm takes special 
high-pressure spray equipment and in 
many cases the trees are inaccessible to 
this equipment. 

I was pleased to learn that the Office 
of Forest Insect Research of the Forest 
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Servicé is carrying on further research 
in an attempt to find a substitute for 
DDT. The sum of $9,000 appears in its 
1959 budget for this purpose and the 
work will be done in the New England 
States. 

Work is also being done by the Forest 
Service in cooperation with the Agricul- 
tural Research Service in breeding dis- 
ease resistant elms; This may be along- 
term answer to the problem, but it will 
not save today’s trees. l 

Incidentally, the Christian Buisman 
Elm and the Chinese Elm have been 
found to be highly resistant to Dutch 
elm disease, 

The Agricultural Research Seryice, 
both at Beltsville, Md., and at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been engaged in experimenta- 
tion for a number of years in an effort to 
get at the fungus in Dutch elm disease 
and thus cure the tree once it had be- 
come diseased, It is in this area that 
there seems to be the most fertile field 
for additional work and for which I be- 
lieve the Congress should supply addi- 
tional funds. 

In the Plant Disease Reporter of May 
15, 1958, volume 42, No. 5, is a technical 
article entitled Inhibition of Growth of 
Ceratocycstis Ulmi in Vitro by Residues 
From Extracts of Soil and of Plants 
Growing in Soil Treated With Captan 
or Orthocide 50 W.“ In this article Drs. 
Curtis May, John G. Palmer, and Edward 
Hacskaylo describe their experiments in 
the use of “Captan” as a systemic fungi- 
cide that may control Dutch elm disease. 
There is evidence that a fungicide may 
be found which can be distributed around 
an infected tree, be absorbed through the 
root system into the trunk, branches, and 
leaves to destroy the fungus. ` 

It seems to me that it is most im- 
portant and essential that this research 
be expanded. 

In fiscal 1950 the Agricultural Research 
Service spent $39,500 on work on Dutch 
elm disease. In 1955 the amount was 
$53,600. By fiscal 1958 this had risen to 
$73,300 and for the current fiscal year 
$75,600 is budgeted for this work. 

While the dollars spent have increased 
92 percent since 1950, we all know that 
costs have also increased so there has 
been far from a 92-percent expansion in 
the work since 1950. 

I have been assured by administrators 
and technicians in the Department of 
Agriculture that additional funds can 
profitably and effectively be used in fur- 
ther research. More testing can be 
done; more trees can be utilized, and 
more labor put into the experiments if 
the money were available. 

To double the amount of Federal 
money spent annually on this essential 
research would mean increase of only 
$75,600. 

I hope that the Department will make 
such a request to the Bureau of the 
Budget next year. I intend to ask the 
House Committee on Appropriations to 
increase research funds in this area by 
that amount in fiscal year 1960. In the 
meantime I will contact the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Department of Agriculture 
urging that any uncommitted emergency 
funds be made available promptly for an 
expansion of this essential work. 
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The War on Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the TVA revenue bond self-financing bill, 
S. 1869, which has recently been favor- 
ably reported by the House Committee 
on Public Works, is one of the most im- 
portant of the bills which must be acted 
upon before adjournment of the 85th 
Congress. Passage of this bill is essen- 
tial in order to meet urgent power needs 
of both national defense agencies and 
civilian consumers throughout the whole 
Tennessee Valley area. 

If ever there was a bill necessary to 
the welfare and national security of this 
country, this is it. 

Paradoxically, it is this very bill 
which has evoked the massed opposition 
of powerful special interests. The lead- 
ers and lackeys of the private power 
companies turned out in force at the re- 
cent hearings before the House Commit- 
tee on Public Works. Rarely has a com- 
mittee hearing room been so packed with 
the representatives of special interests 
attempting to smother the welfare of the 
general public. An excellent account 
and analysis of this unparalleled aggre- 
gation of massive economic power on be- 
half of the special interests is set forth 
in the August 1958 issue of Public 
Power, the official publication of the 
American Public Power Association. I 
believe that the Members and all other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will find that analysis most enlightening. 
The article, entitled New War on Pub- 
lic Power,” is as follows: 

New Wan ON PUBLIC POWER 

Reports of the recent Edison Electric In- 
stitute convention indicate that the private 
power companies have declared all-out war 
on all segments of public power. Speaker 
after speaker harangued against public power, 
and one wonders when this so-called statis- 
tical and factfinding organization found 
time to devote to its avowed lof tier purposes. 

It took little time after the convention 
for the power companies to implement their 
decision to wage all-out war against public 
power. The recent hearings before the House 
Public Works Committee on the TVA reve- 
nue bond-financing bill were one of the 
most arrogant, cynical, and hypocritical 
displays of massive economic (and hence po- 
litical) power that has been witnessed in 
Washington for many years. These are strong 
words, but they are backed up by the facts. 


Massive economic power? This is proven 


by the unparalleled aggregation of utility ex- 
ecutives and their allles who jammed the 
hearing room for this spectacle. A number 
of veteran observers said that never before 
in their memory had so many high-ranking 
power- company Officials appeared at a single 
congresional hearing. No less than 25 power- 
company officials and their cohorts requested 
time to testify, These included presidents 
of some of the largest power companies in 
America. It is perhaps significant, too, that 
in the audience were Edgar H. Dixon, partner 
in the Dixon-Yates debacle; Edwin Vennard, 
managing director of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute; and top staff members of the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies and 
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the electric companies’ public-information 
program, the lobbying and propaganda arms, 
respectively, of the private power industry. 

Arrogant? ‘How else could you describe 
a coal company official's message to a United 
States Senator that he should not testify in 
favor of the TVA self-financing bill? 

Cynical? This is a mild word to use for 
the coal industry's opposition to the TVA 
bill, The coal industry's position is perhaps 
a classic example of biting the hand that 
feeds you. TVA is today the biggest single 
coal customer in the country. Moreover, its 
leadership in promoting electric house heat- 
ing has opened up vast new markets for 
coal through increased use of electricity. 
Yet, the coal industry argues against a bill 
that will assure the continued successful 
operation of its largest customer. 

Perhaps the coal industry's position on 
this bill can be explained more logically by 
two other factors: First, the fact that the 
private power companies are the coal indus- 
try's biggest class of customers (and power 
company suppliers have been known in the 
past to take up the cudgels for their cli- 
ents). And second, the fact that TVA's in- 
sistence on buying coal through competitive 
bidding has brought about a yardstick in 
utility coal buying practices—a yardstick 
that has proven uncomfortable to the coal 
companies, but beneficial to those electric 
utilities which truly want to keep their 
costs as low as possible. 

Hypocritical? For years the private power 
companies haye been saying that TVA 
should stand on its own feet. But now that 
TVA has proposed a method by which it will 
go out in the private bond market for its 
capital, and finance its program through 
bonds that will not be exempt from Fed- 
eral taxes, the private power companies ap- 
pear en masse to attempt to block such a 
program, 

Perhaps even more hypocritical is the 
sudden defense by some of the opponents 
of TVA of the appropriations process, To 
argue now for appropriations comes with 
poor grace from those who for years have 
fought TVA appropriations tooth and nail, 
and who even now would fight bitterly 
rae appropriations for TVA power facil- 

es. 

The private- utility campaign proves again 
that the power companies have aay slagen 
jective: to take every opportunity to strike 
a death blow against public power, equally 
on the local and Federal level. And lest one 
think that these companies may be against 
Federal power but are tolerant of local pub- 
lic power, we should take note that some of 
the same companies whose officials testified 
against the TVA revenue-bond plan were at 
the same time putting the squeeze on munic- 
{pal systems in their own backyards (wit- 
ness the case of Ohio Edison against Pros- 
pect, Ohio, page 42). 

It is to the credit of the majority of the 
members of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee that they saw through the arguments 
of the private-power companies and approved 
the revenue-bond financing bill, shortly after 
the close of hearings, by a vote of 19 to 15, 
and it is to be hoped that the House will 
enact this important, constructive legisla- 
tion, which was approved in the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote last year, before the 
adjournment of this session. 

Before continuing with such an extrava- 
gant campaign of vilification and this mas- 
sive display of economic power, the more 
soberminded utility executives may want to 
ponder where this course of action will take 
them. If socialism ever comes to this coun- 
try, it will be brought in not by so-called 
Public-power gealots but by popular dis- 
gust with backward-looking, selfish groups 
whose tactics continually block more moder- 
ate programs designed to serve the people of 
the Nation., 
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Ukraine Versus Bolshevik Russia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August 17, it was my privilege to 
address a gathering of Americans of 
Ukranian descent under the sponsorship 
of the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Block of Nations. 

This group unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning the Bolshevik 
exploitations of the Ukranian people and 
of the people of the satellite nations. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Soviet Russia would be faced with se- 
rious internal disorders and resistance 
on the part of a large segment of the 
captive peoples whieh are now being held 
under a captive subjugation. My ad- 
dress to these people of Ukranian origin 
amplifies these thoughts: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished and reverend 
guests, and my fellow Americans, it is a high 
privilege to join with you in this manifesta- 
tion to protest and to condemn communism: 
Of every shade, in every form, wherever it 
may exist. 

This occasion marks the 25th year since 
the Soviet Communist Government perpet- 
uated its historic and diabolic mass murder 
upon the helpless people of the Ukraine, It 
was In the year 1933 that the Communist 
Government imposed collectivization upon 
the Ukrainian farms. 

The Bolsheyik agents collected and con- 
fiscated all the grains, all the livestock and 
all other food to create an artificial famine. 
To implement this fiendish plan, the Com- 
munist agents carried on a reign of terror 
to enforce immediate obedience of the peas- 
ants to the collective farm system. 

This brutal, Inhuman campaign caused the 
deaths of more than 4 million Ukrainian men, 
women, and children. 

Although Stalin was the leader of the 
Soviet in 1933, the chief executioner, the 
man who carried out this plan of operation, 
was the smiling Mr. Khrushchev. 

Yes, the same Mr. Khrushchev who talks 
of “peace” one day, and threatens to “bury 
us" the next day. 

Yes, it is the same Mr. Khrushchev who 
less than 2 years ago ordered Soviet troops 
and tanks to murder thousands of defense- 
less Hungarian children and patriots fight- 
ing for their liberation. 

Yes, it is the same Bolshevik regime that 
ordered the massacre of 15,000 Polish officers 
in the Katyn forest. 

Yes, it is the same Mr. Khrushchey who 
recently asked President Eisenhower to at- 
tend a summit conference and then with- 
drew the demand when Red China applied 
pressure. 

I am sure that we all look back upon these 
events with a deep sorrow for those who were 
so brutally murdered. We sympathize with 
those who must continue to live in the 
shadow of Communist terror. 

We are not gathered here to merely ex- 
press our sympathy and our sorrow. 

We are, each of us, anxious to take any 
reasonable measure leading toward the liber- 
ation of the captive peoples of the Ukraine, 
Estonia, Latvia, Poland, East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rou- 
mania, 

But this is not our basic problem. Our 
immediate concern is that of survival. How 
can we block the expansion of Communist 
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Power throughout the world. How can we 
halt the infiltration of Communist ideology 
in our schools, in our Government and 
among our people? 

Before answering these questions, we must 
assess and evaluate the strength and the 
strength and the weakness of the Communist 
System. We must first look around the world. 
Every nation, every province has its cadres of 
Communists and their fellow-traveling 
agents. In Italy, im France, in Indonesia, 
in Finland, and in many other countries, 
the Communist Party is strong enough to be 
On the verge of seizing political control. 

They are sufficiently strong in many coun- 
tries to paralyze and neutralize efforts to ald 
+ the United States in any political or military 
effort. 

The Communists Party carries on a cam- 
palgu of agitation and propaganda by means 
Of newspapers, magazines, radio and li- 
braries,, with trained agents in every nation 
On this earth. 

The Communist tyranny, today, controls 
the Manpower and resources of one-third 
of this world, 

It dominates a population of more than 
200 million in the Soviet. It exercises con- 
trol over more than 100 million people in the 
Captive satellite countries of Europe. 

The Soviet has a coordinate ally of 600 
Million people in Red China. 

The Soviet has an army that is consider- 
ably larger than that of the United States. 
Tt is well trained, fully and superbly 
equipped. 

It has a fleet of 500 submarines, This is 
far more than the combined submarine 
fleets of the rest of the world. 

It has more fighter planes than all other 
Nations combined. 

The Soviet has beaten the United States 
and all other nations in the development of 
rocket propulsion power. 

I cite these facts only for the purpose of 

wing that we cannot afford to underesti- 
mate the military potential of the Commun- 
ist bloc. 

On the other side of the ledger. the United 
States maintains a most powerful navy. 

We continue our superiority in atomic 
Power. The United States maintains à 
Powerful bombing fleet on air bases, which 
encircle the periphery of the Soviet. 

Our total capacity far surpasses that of the 
Soviet. However, the Soviet is gaining on 
the United States in the expansion of heavy 
dustry and war potential, 

We possess the strength that comes from 
A Tree le. 

It is generally conceded that the Com- 
Munist bloc of nations would have a mili- 

Superiority in the event of a war re- 
cted to conventional weapons. 
2 believe that the United States would 

ve military superiority in the event of a 
War including the use of atomic power. 
ti is the reason that the Soviet con- 

nues its worldwide agitation campaign to 

t further development of atomic power. 
fae can we as a nation, what can we as 
vidual citizens, do to prevent war, to 
meee a just peace, to block further in- 
tration and expansion of communism? 

We must first be able to recognize the 
and the dangers of the Communist 
Then we 


Party line in our schools, in our 

do 8 in ar Government, so that we 

port ir programs designed to 

Pike dissension, disunity, and weakness 
ten & gur people. 

mined must become as dedicated and deter- 

life as to preserve our Uberties, our way of 

we — Communists are to destroy us. 
8 n the United States have a noble 
n. We carry the responsibility of pre- 
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serving al! religions and the morality and 
the ethics of religion for all mankind, 

We have the responsibility of preserving 
constitutional government and its freedom 
for all mankind, 

If this Nation does not survive, teligion, 
morality and liberty will perish for centurles 
to come. 

We must continue to allocate a large por- 
tion of our income to maintain a superiority 
of. military power. However, we should not 
tolerate wastagés in our defense program. 

We should eliminate frills and luxuries, 

We should curb excessive profits. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that 
the primary purpose of a defense program is 
to acquire weapons with a maximum fire- 
power and to train men to use them with a 
maximum efficiency. 

We should have an economic policy that 
will encourage the expansion and growth of 
our plant capacity and our transportation 
system. 

We must prevent the imminent danger of 
a runaway inflation due to fiscal irresponsi- 
bility. 

We should stabilize the purchasing power 
of the dollar and put a stop to the ever- 
increasing cost of living, : 

We must realize that the cost of living 
cannot be stabilized if we cheapen the dollar 
by deficits of $15 billion such as anticipated 
this fiscal year, 

We cannot stabilize the cost of living if 
wages continue to rise faster than the pro- 
duction of the wage earner. 

The workingman, the labor union official, 
the stockholder, the corporation official, all 
have a social responsibility to limit wages 
and profits to reasonable limits, 

The defense program should not be per- 
mitted to become a field day for corporate or 
labor profiteering. 

We should, each of us, be prepared to make 
our own unselfish sacrifice toward the cause 
of just peace, if possible, and to the preser- 
vation of our freedom at any cost. 

There is one aspect of this struggle between 
communism and the free world that we, per- 
haps, have falled to give proper attention and 
emphasis. 

We should not ignore the possibility of 
capitalizing upon the discontent among the 
more than 75 nationalities grouped together 
in the Soviet domination. 

This demonstration here today is proof 
that the Ukraintan people would certainly 
welcome liberation. 

The riots of 1956 in Poznan, Poland; the 
recent revolution in Hungary; the thousands 
of Germaiis fleeing from Communist Ger- 
many every month, are positive indications 
that the Soviet would face serious defections 
and active resistance among the satellite na- 
tions in any crisis. 

There are many conflicting interests be- 
tween the Soviet and Red China. The ex- 
panding population of China must seek its 
agricultural needs and its mineral resources 
in Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia and Sink- 
iang. There will be Increasing pressures 
upon Russia from Red China. 

We should exploit these differences wher- 
ever we can and encourage Red China to 
orient her ambitions toward the vast re- 
sources of the Soviet. 

This meeting today will help to keep alive 
the hopes of the people within the Soviet 
orbit. It unites each of us in a noble cause, 
We can, today, rededicate ourselves to con- 
tinue to fight for freedom and to fight against 
the darkness of communism. 

We are grateful to the officers of the 
Ukrainian congress and to the officers and to 
the membership of the American friends of 
the anti-Boishevik block òf nations for their 
continuing efforts toward these objectives. 
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National Cultural Center 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr, Speaker, since 
Congress governs Washington, and does 
in Washington in a legislative way what 
other communities do for themselves, it 
must face its obligation and problem of 
cultural facilities as well as such matters 
as roads, public buildings, salaries of 
police, schoolteachers, and so forth. 

At the very least, it should not be a 
roadblock which prevents the citizens of 
Washington and throughout the Nation, 
who may be interested in contributing 
money for a National Cultural Center, 
from actually doing so. 

New York City expects to raise $75 
million from the citizens of this country 
for the Lincoln Square Center of the 
Performing Arts. It has indeed raised 
some $35 million to date. 

Proof that the plan incorporated in 
this legislation is sound is evidenced by 
the Lincoln Square Center project in 
New York City, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington, D. C. 

This legislation is, in fact, based on 
the act approved March 24, 1937, estab- 
lishing the National Gallery of Art. 

In addition, the National Cultural 
Center will charge admission just as any 
theater or movie house does. Thus it 
will be self-supporting. 

The Federal Government will not be 
called upon to subsidize the National 
Cultural Center—just as it is not called 
upon to subsidize any of the 382 civic 
and cultural centers in cities and towns 
of our country from coast to coast. 

Another thing. This bill proposes 
that the Federal Government contribute 
some land along the Potomac River, and 
that the District of Columbia govern- 
ment likewise contribute some land now 
in private ownership. The District gov- 
ernment would repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for land bought with Capper- 
Crampton funds. 

It was brought out in the hearing that 
the same principle is involved here as 
when the Congress granted land on the 
Capitol Grounds for the Bell-Tower Me- 
morial to Senator Taft. 

The Federal Government gave land 
for the National Gallery or Art and An- 
drew Mellon and his associates have 
given that magnificent building and the 
priceless art collections. Not a penny 
of Federal money, not a cent of taxes, 
went into the construction of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

Furthermore, by an amendment adop- 
ted by the Committee on Public Works, 
there is a termination date of 5 years 
for the Cultural Center. This provision 
adds commendable strength to the bill. 
Twelve years ago when I first came to 
the Congress I proposed similar legisla- 
tion, and I have been an ardent sup- 
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porter of the efforts of others to make a 
Cultural Center a reality. I think this 
pill, in its entirety, is one of the most 
significant and sound which this body 
has considered. Actually all that is in- 
volved is the contribution of the land 
owned by the Federal Government—land 
which has no significant buildings on it. 
Never before have we been able to secure 
so much for so little. 


Unrealistic Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, August 20, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal carried an editorial 
entitled Unrealistie Judges” which re- 
flects the attitude of Arkansas people 
regarding the recent decision of the 
circuit court of appeals in the Little 
Rock school case. It is most unfortunate 
that Judge Lemley’s “cooling-off period” 
order was overruled. 

The article which appeared as its fea- 
ture editorial in this great southern 
newspaper is highly recommended to the 
membership of this House. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Commercial Appeal of August 20, 
1958] 
UNREALISTIC JUDGES 


The Circuit Court of Appeals has, it seems 
to us, turned its eyes away from the real- 
ities of Little Rock. 

It has, in effect, ordered the Little Rock 
school board and faculty at Central High 
to look after eight Negro children. The 
order comes down a mere 2 weeks before 
the school doors open and contradicts a 
district judge's order under which there 
would have been 245 years to find an im- 
provement over the bayonet-supported sit- 
uation present when school closed for the 
summer. 

For any court decision to become the 
subject of intense controversy in a com- 
munity is unfortunate, especially if unruly 
elements on either side seem to defy court 
orders. But walking away from, or refusing 
to recognize the controversy and the de- 
fiance will solve nothing. The appellate 
Judges at St. Louis could have found a 
more useful alternative for Little Rock 
school officials than bayonets, closing the 
school or just hoping the defiance would 
go away. 

It is interesting to see these Judges using 
such lengthy quotations from the law in 
making their ruling. The citations fail to 
hide that the fact that the Supreme Court 
ruling which brought about the Little Rock 
difficulty was short on citations and aban- 
doned the historic legal position of stare 
decisis—following previous decisions. 

In contrast to this ruling on appeal, the 
chief judge, Archibald K. Gardner, has filed 
a dissent in which he is persuaded more 
by the law than by sociological and psycho- 
logical concepts, z 

We certainly do not advocate defiance of 
the courts nor the Intolerable circumstance 


of the courts yielding to defiance. But we. 


do expect judges to recognize realities, how- 
ever they came about. 

Even the Supreme Court decree had a 
better spirit of understanding than this 
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Eighth Circuit interpretation. As Brooxs 
Hays, the Member of Congress from the 
Little Rock district, says it, the original de- 
cision “left discretion as to time largely 
with the district judge who {s closest to the 
problem.“ 

The first time a district Judge close to 
the problem of Little Rock made a ruling 
was the June decision for more than 2 years 
of delay. That was the discretion of Judge 
Harry J. Lemley, of Hope, Ark. 

The appeals bench has substituted Its own, 
idea of discretion. 


Smith of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I enclose an article from the pen of 
Raymond Moley appearing in the Au- 
gust 25 issue of the magazine Newsweek, 
containing a well-deserved and accurate 
analysis of the character and influence 
of our beloved colleague, the Honorable 
Howard W. SmirnH, of Virginia. 

If this observer were to name the most 
valuable Member In this and several pre- 
ceding Congresses, he would be hard put 
to choose between two gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia, the indispensable Brab and the man 
affectionately known as Judge“ SMITH, 
Howarp WORTH SMITH resigned a judgeship 
to run for Congress 28 years ago and has 
served continuously since. Even beyond the 
potent Speaker, he is the man to be reck- 
oned with by any Member or interest with 
an ax to grind. Officially, his present power 
is as chairman of that exalted court of first 
instance, the Committee on Rules. Bills do 
not reach the floor without a rule from that 
body unless the House, on rare occasion, 
votes otherwise. Under the Smith scrutiny 
the worth of a bill is measured, the sly 
gimmicks are exposed, and the sponsor is 
required to show good cause. 

But Smrra's official authority is over- 
shadowed by the respect with which scores 
of his colleagues, inexperienced or busy or 
careless, regard the “Judge's” opinion. It 
may be assumed that on every measure that 
comes before the House many, many SMITH- 
influenced votes can be counted. And no 
Member would question the Virginian’s de- 
yotion to principle, his deep understanding 
of constitutional verities, and his untiring 
persistence in behalf of the values embedded 
in his philosophy. 

It is not inappropriate that he represents 
a district which was the homeiand of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Marshall, 
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It can hardly be denied that no Member 
Can rival Sura in the number of construc- 
tive measures which he has sponsored and 
which have become the law of the land. 
There are those who introduced many times 
the number of proposals. But the score of a 
statesman is not the number of times at bat, 
1 the number of hite and of runs batted 
n. 

In 1939 he sponsored and succeeded in pass- 
ing the famous Smith Act, which Is the basic 
Federal law on sedition. The Supreme Court 
in some of its recent decisions presumed to 
read into the act its own version of “intent.” 
Smiri certainly knew more about his in- 
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tent” than did the Supreme Court and he 
encountered this year with H. R. 3. This 
bill would protect the jurisdiction of the 
States, not only in the field of subyersion 
but in all other subjects, against the doctrine 
of Federal preemption. In 1939 Saurs called 
for and secured an investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and, as head of 
the inquiry, not only secured a reorgantza- 
tion of that Board but wrote into the liw 
amendments which became the basic struc- 
ture of the Taft-Hartley Act. During the war 
he was cosponsor of the famous Smith- 
Connally Act to protect war Industry against 
strikes and other obstructions. 


CONSISTENT EFFORTS 


The spending record of this Congress has 
been bad enough, heaven knows. But the 
national debt might well have zoomed 
through the $300 billion line except for 
Smith, working in the Rules Committee and 
on the floor. More than once when his com- 
mittee granted a rule“ and a bill came be- 
fore the House, he stood up and implored 
the House to send it back to its committce 
of origin. In one such effort alone, against 
a conglomerate local “improvements” bill, 
he was sustained by a vote of the House and 
thus saved the taxpayers two or more bil- 
lions, 

His voice was successfully raised against 
the pernicious practice of authorizing agen- 
cies to borrow with no measurable limit 
from the Treasury and thus avoid the con- 
stitutional process of appropriation. 

His every legislative effort Is in line with 
his philosophy of government. He sees a 
twofold threat to free institutions. The first 
is the building of a vast centralized govern- 
ment, with its inevitable bureaucracy. The 
second is the malignant narcotic of subsi- 
dies of all kinds. For, as Smith has well 
said, “the hand that passes out grants be- 
comes, in the natural course of events, the 
mailed fist of dictatorship.” There is a 
wealth of human history to justify that con- 
clusion, 

The real reactionary is the politiclan who 
would ignore that conclusion. True lib- 
eralism, embodied in a man like Smith, Is a 
warning to us before it 18 too late, 
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A Successful Atlas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S. C., 
August 14, 1958: 


A SUCCESSFUL ATLAS 


A fully-powered Atlas intercontinental 
ballistic missile has been fired by the Air 
Force. This is what the Nation has been 
waiting to see for many years. 

The culmination of 13 months of effort was 
successfully brought off recently when a 100- 
ton, 3-engine rocket was fired from Cape 
Canaveral. The successful shot fired a fail- 
ure, in an effort to achieve the first firing 
of an honest-to-goodness ICBM on July 19. 
On that occasion the Atias blew up in the 
sky after being aloft only some seconds. 

The significance of the Alr Force's success- 
ful Atlas firing is great. It means that the 
United States is at least one giant step closer 
to perfection of an operational ICBM. The 
Russians have long since posted claims that 
they possess an operational ICBM. And in 
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recent days an extensiye series of rocket 
launching sites have been reported, and de- 
tected, in the Murmansk area. This is an 
area which provides the Russians with the 
shortest rocket route to United States 
targets. 

There is no reason to believe that we are 
not still behind the Russians in our ICBM 
Program, as we are undoubtedly behind them 
in our missiles program. Our talk about 
shooting a satellite to the moon, and other 
Such issues is encouraging, and we may, in- 
deed, be first in this effort, but the fact re- 
mains that the ICBM Is the probable weapon 
ot the future, and it is the most important 
immediate goal of our rocket and missiles 
Program. 

For that reason the successful firing of an 
Atlas—designed to travel some 6,000 miles 
or more—is a happy event in the United 
States rocket and missiles program. It 
Comes about 13 months after the Air Force 
began its testing of the big Convair missile. 


The Effects of the Reciprocal Trade 


Program on the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
88 news article from the Boston 
2 on the recent effect of the Re- 
Pace Trade Act on the textile in- 

ustry, announcing with the following 
Caption, “Wamsutta Textile Mills Clos- 
ing, 950 Will Be Jobless.” 

Ta announcement is one of a series 
tim milar announcements from time to 
5 e of the closing of important units of 
ur great Massachusetts textile industry. 
sie years, this industry has been be- 
ged by many serious problems, and 
the ing iProcal trade treaties have dealt 
it 5 dustry a smashing blow from which 
pa be difficult, if not impossible, to 
and 1 unless a change of policy occurs 
the t is given substantial relief under 
act. 
nn Wamsutta concern is one of the 
Ney industries in the historic city of 
Worke ord and employs about 950 
Ts. Announcing the closing, the 
to 10 ement declared that it was due 
min ee competition and that despite 
during a equipment it has installed 
atten: the past few years, and various 
the pts by the management to keep 
plant in operation, that Japanese 
the 3 and the recent passage of 
wW. aah roca Trade Agreements Act in 
— 5 u en. D. C., which constituted a 
in dus ries lack of understanding. of the 
of the p fd 5 forced the closing 

The announcement praised the dedi- 

Management and skilled workers 
that operative community but declared 


and it was f 
competition ed to the wall by foreign 


Nn we note another sorry and most 


ntable victim of the destructive 
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policy, which is permitting cheaply pro- 
duced goods to food the American mar- 
kets, overcome our competition, leave 
important industries prostrate and de- 
prive our American workers of their jobs. 

The way this unhappy end result is 
accomplished leaves the ordinary Amer- 
ican, uninured to modern ideologies, 
fairly gasping with indignation. First, 
we finance fully the construction of 
new, well-equipped modernized indus- 
trial units under the foreign-aid pro- 
fram in foreign countries. We provide 
technical assistance in manufacturing, 
distributing, and marketing. Next, un- 
der the trade treaties we lower the tariffs 
so that their cheaply produced products 
can flow into American markets and our 
foreign markets to undermine our com- 
petitive position, bringing unemployment 
and depressed conditions in our domestic 
industries. Finally, we move to pass 
subsidies to hold up these waning in- 
dustries. And all this is done at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. This 
represents a crazy, guilt economic pat- 
tern, if there ever was one. 

From the Boston Globe of August 18, 1958] 
WAMSUTTA TEXTILE MILLS CLOSING, 950 WILL 
BR JOBLESS 

New Beororo, August 18.—The 110-year- 
old Wamsutta Mills, one of the major in- 
dustrial firms in this city, will be shut down 
permanently at the end of this year, plant 
officials announced today. 7 

The textile firm employs about 950 
workers. 

Donald B. Tansill, president of the com- 
pany, said foreign competition has forced 
the move. 

He said much new equipment had been 
Installed in the sprawling plant during the 
past few years and many other attempts 
have been made by management to keep 
the firm in business. 

Tansill declared, “The problems of the 
textile industry in New England were ag- 
gravated by Japanese competition, just as 
other small industries or marginal plants are 
affected by competition with imported 
made by countries paying slave-labor rates.“ 

The decision to close was revealed in an 
announcement posted on bulletin boards at 
the mill this afternoon. 

In the announcement, Tansill praised the 
“dedicated management and skilled workers 
in a cooperative community” but said the 
problems of the company were not helped 
by the Federal Government. 

He said the recent passage of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act in Washington, 
D. C., constituted a “complete lack of un- 
derstanding of the industry's problems,” 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a tradition with me, at the con- 
clusion of each Congress, to report to 
the people of my district regarding its 
accomplishments, my efforts in behalf 
of the constituents, and my views on 
major legislation. 
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While this report is rather lengthy, it 
nevertheless reflects the very extensive 
activities of the 85th Congress and the 
amount of work necessary in these times 
to be a full-time Congressman. It has 
always been my aim to represent the 
interests of all the people. While I am 
proud to be a Democrat, I never once 
asked a constituent who sought my help 
what his political affiliation was. His 
need was all that concerned me. 

The Eighth, Congressional District in 
Brooklyn includes Greenpoint, the Navy 
Yard area, parts of Bushwick and Wil- 
liamsburg. It is made up of low-in- 
come families, of various religious faiths 
and national origins, but all good and 
loyal Americans, I am honored to be 
their Representative in Congress. 

ITHE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 

Humanity’s most pressing problem to- 
day is world peace. While the world is 
nominally at peace, there is much ten- 
sion in many areas which is stirred up 
by Soviet Russia or its stooges, Fur- 
thering the cause of peace and a les- 
sening of international tension have 
been among my primary aims in Con- 
gress, coupled with support for the de- 
fense efforts of the free world. The 
security of our Nation comes first, hence 
the American people must never relax 
their guard for a moment. 

Communist aggression and subversion 
are a constant threat to the security of 
all free nations, and against this threat 
the people of the free world must be 
adequately protected. In this connec- 
tion, we must never forget the enslaved 
people of Poland, Hungary, and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in 
whose hearts the spark and the spirit 
of freedom still kindles. For this rea- 
son, I successfully supported aid to the 
Polish people by way of surplus food 
commodities. The only restriction I im- 
posed was that the people knew who 
their benefactors were. 

During the past year, in addresses on 
the floor of Congress and before organ- 
izations, I have proposed various plans 
and resolutions dealing with interna- 
tional affairs. Among them were: 

First. That the United States should 
pursue an open foreign policy which will 
clearly delineate its relations with 
friendly nations, neutral countries, and 
the Communist bloc, so that no nation 
shall ever make a miscalculation as a 
result of not knowing how we stand on 
a particular situation. 

Second. That the United States should 
sekira its traditional opposition to 
colonialism and restate its policy for the 
etpansion of freedom throughout the 
world. 

Third. That the United States should 
call together a world youth convention 
to promote better relations, education, 
scientific knowledge, and understanding 
among the youth of all nations. 

Improvement in the relations with the 
Latin American countries is badly 
needed. To achieve this, I have recently 
introduced a resolution to establish a 
Pan-American Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, to be made up of parliamentary 
representatives of all countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, which is to seek 
better understanding among the peoples 
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of the hemisphere, expand educational 
and scientific programs, develop closer 
cultural and trade relations, encourage 
tourism, help raise the standard of liv- 
ing, and so forth. This proposal has al- 
ready been approved by the State De- 
partment, by leaders of Congress, and 
many Latin American leaders. This 
matter will be vigorously pursued in the 
coming months. 
H.—rTHR ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Among the measures I supported to 
combat the economic recession are: 
speeding up the work on the 41,000-mile 
superhighway construction program; an 
emergency $1.8 billion housing program 
to provide badly needed housing in 
urban areas; an additional 13 weeks of 
unemployment compensation for those 
who have exhausted their benefits; ex- 
tension of loans and grants for rede- 
velopment aid for areas having large un- 
employment; loans and other assistance 
to the railroad industry where there 
were huge layoffs of workers; increased 
the lending authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and reduced the in- 
terest rates on loans to small business. 

There were some other less important 
measures, but I felt that more should 
have been done to alleviate the situation. 
Additonal steps I advocated were: a huge 
public works program, including a large 
hospital construction program; more 
low-income public housing projects; re- 
duction of taxes by increasing the tax 
exemption from $600 to $800 for all tax- 
Payers and their dependents; full em- 
ployment planning to eliminate unem- 
ployment; tax relief for small-business 
men to enable them to stay in business; 
a special tax deduction to parents for 
expenses up to $1,000 for college tuition 
for their children. 

II. — Social SECURITY 

Help to the aged is today a major na- 
tional problem. There are nearly 12 
million elderly and retired citizens now 
drawing monthly social security pay- 
ments, and before very long their num- 
ber will reach 15 million. Many others 
in this age group would prefer to retire, 
but they cannot afford to do so because 
the benefits are insufficient to cover their 
needs. Incidentally, one of my major 
arguments in favor of larger social se- 
curity payments is that by encouraging 
those over 65 who are still working to 
retire it would make possible for younger 
people to fill their jobs and help to elimi- 
nate unemployment. 

Although I was pleased to see Congress 
grant a 7 percent increase in social se- 
curity payments, it is far from enough. 
This is evidenced by the fact that about 
1144 million persons who could qualify for 
retirement prefer to keep on working. 
At the last moment I tried to increase it 
at least to 10 percent, arguing that since 
Congress gave a 10 percent increase in 
salaries to Federal and postal workers to 
allow for the increase in the cost of living 
in recent years it could do no less for our 
elderly people. I was given the assur- 
ance that further increases could be 
expected next year. 

It is my belief that the whole social 
security system should be overhauled 
and brought into step with the times 
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and needs of the people. For this rea- 
son, I introduced in May 1358 a bill to 
achieve two major purposes: 

First. Reduce the retirement age for 


men and women to 62, but with full 


benefits. 

Second. Increase the monthly pay- 
ments by 40 percent for all. This would 
give our older citizens more purchasing 
power, it would help the economy, and 
it would encourage many of them to re- 
tire with greater security. This isa goal 
for which we should all strive. 

IV.—THE CONSUMER AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Another major problem which is a 
source of great worry to millions of fam- 
ilies is the continued high cost of living. 
In 1958 it reached an all-time high, and 
there is no indication of a reduction in 
the foreseeable future. We have had a 
most unusual situation: An economic 
recession on the one hand, and a rising 
cost of living on the other. The most 
regrettable part is that the Eisenhower 
administration refused to take effective 
measures to stop this raid on the con- 
sumer public. 

I brought this matter to the attention 
last year of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which I am a member, and 
urged that a subcommittee be designated 
to study consumer problems and food 
cost trends. Subsequently, a Consumers 
Study Subcommittee was set up and I 
was appointed as chairman, This is a 
watchdog committee to study trends and 
situations, and to make recommenda- 
tions. We have held hearings on the 
high cost of food, on marketing prob- 
Jems, on disposal of surplus food abroad 
by charitable organizations, on food 
stamp plans for the needy, etc. It is the 
committee's belief that by the very na- 
ture of its hearings it contributed to- 
ward holding the line on food prices, so 
that in recent months the cost of living 
has risen only a fraction. 

Our subcommittee has also made sev- 
eral important recommendations: 

First. To stockpile quantities of food 


‘in underground shelters in various areas 


for civilian survival in the event of war 
or other emergencies. 

Second. Distribution of surplus food 
commodities to the elderly, the needy, 
and the undernourished through the use 
of a food stamp plan, which would im- 
prove their diet and raise their level of 
health. 

Third. Modernize marketing facilities 
for food commodities in the cities to pro- 
vide more sanitary conditions and to 
reduce the prices of basic foods because 
7 savings in Eandling and transporta- 

on. 

Fourth. Extend the work of our vol- 
untary agencies abroad in distributing 
surplus foods and winning friends for 
America. 


I favored legislation to authorize 873 


million annually for the special school 
milk program for children to improve 
their nutrition, also the dairy products 
program for the Armed Forces, and ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment Act—Public Law 480—throuzh 
which we sell and distribute surplus 
foods abroad to help underdeveloped and 
needy areas, such as Poland, Italy, Is- 
rael, Ghana, India, and others, 
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V—CIVIL RIGHTS 


For the first time in over 80 years, 
since the Civil War, Congress has en- 
acted a civil-rights measure. In the fu- 
ture we must adopt measures to 
strengthen our civil-rights laws and en- 
force them. 

I had introduced a bill which calls for 
abolition of the poll tax, outlawing of 
mob violence, and establishment of a 
fair employment commission to elimi- 
nate discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin, These rights 
must be safeguarded. We cannot permit 
second-class citizenship in a democratic 
America. The protection of our civil 
liberties would also serve as a great 
weapon in our foreign policy, particu- 
larly in Asia and Africa. Incidents such 
as Little Rock and the bombing of 
churches and synagogues in the South 
only damage our prestige abroad and 
our democracy at home. Such incidents 
must not be repeated. 

VI.— EDUCATION AND YOUTH 


One of the most challenging problems 
facing the Nation is the current school 
crisis, There is a shortage of class- 
rooms, a shortage of teachers, and our 
teachers are underpaid. We must pro- 
vide better educational facilities for our 
children, especially for the 2½ million 
children who study in overcrowded 
schools or attend half-day sessions. Un- 
fortunately, the present administration 
has not exerted itself too much in ob- 
taining aid to education and the con- 
struction of schools. The welfare of our 
children demands the enactment of such 
legislation. American children are en- 
titled to an adequate education, not a 
half-education. School construction has 
not kept pace with the growing school 
population, and this problem is grow- 
ing worse and is affecting our educa- 
tional standards. 

It is very poor policy to economize at 
the expense of our children and to the 
detriment of the Nation's security. 
Soviet achievements in the fields of sci- 
ence and education have demonstrated 
this false economy to us quite drama- 
tically in the past year. Our shortcom- 
ings in education are all too evident. 

For this reason, I supported the schol- 
arship bill to expand the opportunities 
for education to meet a critical national 
need by aiding needy students through 
loans and scholarships. I have also in- 
troduced several bills which would pro- 
vide important aid in these fields; a bill 
to grant a tax deduction to parents for 
expenses up to $1,000 incurred in con- 
nection with the college education of 
their children, which would help low- 
income people provide their children 
with a college education; a bill to estab- 
lish a United States Science Academy 
along the lines of West Point and the 
Naval Academy to train men and women 
for scientific careers in national de- 
tense; a bill to provide assistance to 
dependent children over 18 to continue 
their education. 

I have also introduced a bill for the 
establishment of a junior corps of cadets 
in the Armed Forces for 100,000 young- 
sters, 14 to 18 years old, who are to en- 
list with the consent of their parents 
for 2 years. They would be trained as 
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technicians and mechanics in various 
fields and later apply this training in 
Civilian trades. It would provide many 
Opportunities for such youngsters and 
help decrease juvenile delinquency. I 
also supported the bill to prohibit the 
Manufacture or transportation of 
Switchblade knives as a means of curb- 
ing crime and delinquency. 
VIl—POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


The 10 percent pay increase approved 
year for postal and Federal em- 
Ployees had my full support. This raise 
should have been given them sooner to 
account for the increase in the cost of 
living in recent years. I continually 
urged and supported all efforts for a pay 
Taise and on several occasions intro- 
duced bills to that effect. Congress 
. acted wisely in approving the raise, plus 
the retroactive payments. 

Another measure which had my 
Strong support was H. R. 607 providing 
for a 10 percent increase in the annui- 
ties of retired Government workers. 

too was a well-deserving and Jong 
Overdue increase for people who are liv- 
ing on a limited income. 

Among bills of interest to Government 
Workers which I introduced are: to per- 
mit all Government employees to retire 
on full annuities after completing 30 
years of service, regardless of age; to 
amend the Hatch Act by eliminating 
certain restrictions on political activi- 
ties of Federal and State employees: to 
allow Government workers from 2 to 4 

of from their duties, without loss 

Pay or annual leave, in order to vote 

Rational and local elections. In 
tion, I favor recognition of Govern- 
Ment employee unions, health insurance 


for Federal workers, and establishment 


of a system of merit promotion. 
VITI.—VETERANS LEGISLATION 


A number of important measures have 
been adopted by the 85th Congress to 
efit our war veterans, the most sig- 
Nificant of which are: Public Law 168 
increases the rates of compensation for 
Service-connected disabilities for vet- 
erans for all wars; Public Law 209 lib- 
Wido Matriage -requirements for 
ws applying for pension or other 
benefits: Public Law 364 provides direct 
loans for veterans housing, increases the 
3 of such loans, and lowers the 
ei payments for FHA housing; Public 
and 462 increases salaries of medical 
k ie staffs at VA hospitals; also 
d w to increase burial allowance for 
to veterans from $150 to $250. 
nae ea also like to see legislation 
fi to extend GI educational bene- 
vete World War II and Korean war 
Tans on MA 3 from ob- 
ompleting such education 
Prior to changes in the law, as well as 
pe ns 3 serving in the Armed Forces 
also Ould be entitled to these benefits; 
re bill H. R. 2385 to provide VA 
wos, to those who served in the 
strongly Army Auxiliary Corps. I am 
to v Opposed to any cuts in benefits 
re and their dependents. 
the my efforts on behalf of veterans, 
— aglon of Kings County— 
its Americanism 
aw 
5 fon shad me on June 20, 1958. It reads 
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The American Legion of Kings County 
Americanism Committee awards this cita- 
tion to Hon. Vicron Anruso for his out- 
standing contribution to the work of Ameri- 
canism activities, for his personal interest, 
loyal devotion, and general support of 
Americanism programs, and for his high 
qualities of honor, courage, leadership, serv- 
ice, and character in the preservation and 
protection of the fundamental institutions 
of our Government. 


For this honor I am very grateful. 
IX.—POLAND AND EASTERN EUROPE 


The people of Poland and other East- 
ern European countries, now occupied 
by Russia, are undergoing severe suffer- 
ing, ruthless suppression of their human 
rights, and genocidal extermination 
practiced against them by the Com- 
munists. These nations, especially Po- 
land, have a long tradition of friendship 
for the American people. For this rea- 
son, I favored the extension of Public 
Law 480 which made possible the sale of 
some of our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts to Poland, thereby benefiting the 
Polish people. 

By providing food for the people of 
Poland we can best encourage them to 
keep up their struggle for freedom. If 
hunger spreads, it would only be an in- 
vitation to Moscow to take over com- 
plete control. We can strengthen Po- 
land by helping her become less depend- 
ent on Russia. Under Public Law 480 
Poland is able to purchase surplus foods 
from us for its distressed people. It is 
important to note that leading Polish or- 
ganizations in the United States sup- 
ported this legislation to aid the Polish 
people, despite the fact that the Polish 
Government is Communist. 

The president of the Polish American 
Congress, Mr. Charles Rozmarek, wrote 
to me as follows on June 28, 1957: 

Please accept these words of thanks and 
appreciation from the Polish American Con- 
gress for your heart-stirring address on the 
floor of the House of Representatives in be- 
half of giving Poland economic assistance 
in her difficult transition from Communist 
bondage to a certain measure of freedom. 

Your eulogy of Pulaski and Kosciusko, 
and your praise of Poland's 1,000-year-long 
spiritual relationship with Western civiliza- 
tion, will be gratefully remembered by 
Americans of Polish origin for years to come. 


On a number of occasions I introduced 


bills in Congress to grant legal residence 
in this country to persons of Polish and 
other Eastern European origin who suc- 
ceeded in escaping from their Commu- 
nist-dominated homelands. Several 
years ago I introduced such a bill for the 
former master of the ship Batory, Jan 
Cwiklinski, who left the ship and was 
subsequently granted asylum in the 
United States. In June 1958 Congress 
passed my bill in behalf of six Polish 
seamen who were given legal residence. 
The Right Reverend Mser. Felix F. Bu- 
rant, president of the Polish American 
Immigration and Relief Committee of 
New York, wrote to me on July 2, 1958: 

Referring to our previous correspondence 
pertaining to your bill H. R. 4969 for the relief 
of six Polish sailors * . We are very 
happy indeed to be able to congratulate you 
for everything you have done for our com- 
mittee not only in this particular case but 
also in the past. 
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In connection with several notable an- 
niversaries, I protested on the floor of 
Congress against Communist enslavement 
of Eastern European nations. This was 
done on May 3, the anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day; on June 15, anniver- 
Sary of Soviet invasion of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia in 1940; on January 
22, anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Ukraine Republic in 1918; on March 
25, anniversary of establishment of the 
Byelorussian Republic in 1918; on Feb- 
ruary 16, anniversary of founding of 
Lithuanian Republic in 1918. On all 
these anniversaries I expressed the wish 
and hope for their early liberation from 
Communist bondage and our solidarity 
with these oppressed peoples, including 
also Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
and others. 

On April 27, 1958, it was my privilege 
and honor to receive the Liberty award 
given to me by Governor Averell Harri- 
man of New York on behalf of the na- 
tionalities division of the Democratic 
National Committee for championing 
the cause of minority and nationality 
groups. In accepting this award, I 
stressed that the immigrant and nation- 
ality groups could render a unique service 
in combating Communist propaganda, 
but we are not utilizing sufficiently their 
talents and ideas, 

X.—ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


All of us are deeply concerned over 
the situation in the Middle East. Peace 
in this area would serve a four-fold 
purpose: it would be in the best inter- 
ests of the United States and the free 
world by safeguarding our strategic 
bases and the flow of oil; it would help 
keep Russia out of there; it would assure 
the survival of Israel as a free and inde- 
pendent State; and it would make pos- 
sible the economic development of the 
region for the benefit of all nations. 
Unfortunately, the Middle East does not 
ee peace and is under constant ten- 

on. 

In recent years I have on several oc- 
casions spoken up in behalf of Israel. 
After the Suez crisis, when the United 
States was considering sanctions, I pro- - 
tested that it would strangle Israel eco- 
nomically and it would be morally un- 
justified. I protested against Egypt 
when it launched a reign of terror 
against the Jews, and also against 
Saudi Arabia for its discrimination of 
American military personnel of the 
Jewish faith. 

As direct aid to Israel, I was among 
the first to urge the United States to 
resume economic aid and to lift the ban 
on tourism to Israel. As a member of 
the House Agriculture Committee I vig- 
orously fought for approval of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development Act—Public 
Law 480—under which Israel has pur- 
chased from the United States surplus 
food commodities in the amount of $92.6 
million in the last 3 years. This food 
was sold to Israel, as it is to other coun- 
tries, at reduced rates and it has helped 
raise the level of food consumption 
there and bolster its economy, In the 
current year Israel's purchases of sur- 
plus food under ‘the law will be upward 
of $40 million. 
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When the United States landed ma- 
rines in Lebanon in July, it was my feel- 
ing that this was the only course left 
open to our Government if it wanted to 
avoid the whole area from falling under 
Russian control which would have en- 
dangered the position and security of 
the whole free world. By now it is clear 
that the Egyptian dictator Nasser is no 
friend of ours, and never will be. It is 
too bad that we stopped Britain, France, 
and Israel in 1956 when they were on 
the verge of freeing the Suez Canal and 
routing Nasser. If we felt strong enough 
to intervene in the Middle East now, we 
certainly were just as strong 2 years 
ago. Had we not interfered then, there 
would have been no Nasser today, no 
civil war in Lebanon, no coup in Iraq. 
no threat to Jordan, no danger to 
Israel's survival, no crisis in the Middle 
East, and no United States Marines 
there. 

While not a single Arab States has 
proved to be a strong and dependable 
ally of the United States, Israel remains 
a stanch and reliable friend. For this 
reason, we should give her some of our 
modern weapons and sign a military pact 
with her to assure Israel's security and 
existence and to help stabilize the situ- 
ation in the Middle East. 


XL—ITALY 


The Republic of Italy maintains a very 
import and strategic position in Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, and there- 
fore plays a major role in world affairs. 
Italy is today one of the stanchest 
friends and allies of the United States, 
despite the fact that it has the second 
largest Communist Party next to that of 
Russia. On the eve of the parliamentary 
elections in Italy in May 1958, I sent a 
special appeal to the Italian people urg- 
ing them to support the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party and other parties which are 
for democracy and against communism. 
This appeal was circulated extensively in 
the Italian press and other mediums of 
information. I was very happy to know 
that the parties standing for democracy 
emerged victorious and that Amintore 
Fanfani, leader of the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party, became the head of the 
new government. 

Prime Minister Fanfani visited the 
United States at the end of July. He 
held consultations with top American 
leaders, including President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles, and ad- 
dressed both Houses of Congress. I was 
appointed by Speaker Sam RAYBURN to 
serve on the honorary committee to es- 
cort the Prime Minister into the House 
Chamber. Under Fanfani's leadership 
the friendship between Italy and the 
United States will grow even stronger. 
I am firmly convinced that in the near 
future Italy will emerge as one of the 
big three of the Western World. 

I was greatly honored last year when 
the Government of Italy bestowed upon 
me an award as commander of the 
Order of Merit for my efforts in behalf 
of the Italian people. On July 16, 1957, 
the House of Representatives officially 
approved the acceptance of this award. 
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XIl.—-MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


The following are additional issues on 
which I took a stand in the 85th Con- 
gress: 

Introduced bills to completely revise 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 
to eliminate the national origins quota 
system and other discriminatory fea- 
tures, Last year Congress approved 
some minor changes in the law which 
would allow about 60,000 immigrants to 


“enter the United States as hardship 


cases and unification of families. This 
year some 30,000 Hungarian refugees 
were enabled to adjust their legal status. 
I supported these measures. 

In the field of labor legislation, I sup- 
ported the bill for disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension funds of 
unions and business firms, in order to 
protect the interests of 80 million work- 
ers who benefit from these funds; also 
the Kennedy-Ives bill which sought to 
eliminate racketeering and other evil 
practices. I favored the extension of 
minimum wage coverage to include all 
those earning sustandard wages. 

Other important measures which I 
supported were: Medical research in 
cancer, mental health, arthritis, heart 
disease and others; extension of the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act; elimi- 
nation of water pollution; flood control; 
Niagara power development for the ben- 
efit of consumers in New York State; 
national defense education bill; omnibus 
housing bill to provide badly needed 
housing and eradicate slums; the airport 
aid bill to improve the Nation's airports 
during the next 5 years; reorganization 
of the Defense Department; and state- 
hood for Alaska. 

I strongly opposed reductions in the 
strength of the National Guard: cuts in 
appropriations affecting the needs of 
aged people, veterans benefits, health and 
welfare programs of the Nation: also the 
Natural Gas Act, which would have in- 
creased the cost of gas to city consum- 
ers; curtailment of civil rights, and 
others. 

Wherever possible I protested against 
racial and religious hatred. When my 
attention was called to a certain film 
which contained derogatory remarks 
about Americans of Italian origin, I pro- 
tested vigorously on the floor of Con- 
gress. A Similar protest was raised when 
hate sheets were being sent through the 
mail to incite racial and religious hatred 
against Jews, Negroes, and other minor- 
ity groups, I urged the adoption of leg. 
islation to forbid the use of United States 
mails for such purposes. 

Among measures I introduced are: To 
declare October 12 of each year as a 
legal holiday throughout the Nation, to 
be known as Columbus Day—it is ob- 
served only in certain States, but is not 
a national holiday—to designate De- 
cember 15 of each year as Bill of Rights 
Day in honor of the first 10 amendments 
to the United States Constitution estab- 
lishing the basic freedoms of the Amer- 
ican people; to add the name of the 
explorer Giovanni da Verrazano, who 
discovered the harbor of New York in 
1524, to the Hudson-Champlain celebra- 
tion in New York in 1959, 


— 
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I have always been on the alert to 
help the workers at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, located in my district, by using 
all possible effort to dissuade the Navy 
Department from mass layoffs of work- 
ers and maintaining a high level of 
employment. 

In spite of the legislative pressure— 
and this has been one of the most pro- 
ductive Congresses—the personal prob- 
lems of my constituents were never neg- 
lected. Many services were performed 
for individuals who sought my help in 
matters dealing with housing needs, 
servicemen's hardship cases, disability 
pensions, immigration, obtaining Gov- 
ernment publications for students, and 
the like. These matters were handled 
courteously and efficiently through my 
offices in Washington and New York. 


CONCLUSION 


This is the record of service of your 
Representative in Congress. Any com- 
ments or views either on this record or 
on matters of public interest are always 
welcome. 


A Way to Equality for Puerto Ricans - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
the failure of Congress to pass the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor bill which protects 
against corruption of so-called union 
leaders, while retaining labor's right to 
regulate their internal affairs, is one of 
the shortcomings of the 85th Congress. 
If Congress does not pass a labor bill 
organfzed and unorganized labor groups 
will, as a result, continue to be exploited 
and to suffer. Many of these groups are 
exploited because they lack information 
or because they cannot comprehend or 
evaluate available information. 

An important segment of my congres- 
sional district is populated by Ameri- 
cans of Spanish descent. Many Puerto 
Ricans are striving to obtain equal op- 
portunity in this great country of ours. 
I am happy to assist them in obtaining 
the realization of our American dream, 
equal opportunity to advance by reason 
of ability without regard to race, color, 
religion, or sex. 

I have found these people, not only 
in my community but also in Puerto 
Rico, to be a very religious people. Four 
years ago I had the good fortune to visit 
Puerto Rico. I arrived on Easter Sun- 
day and joined the people in prayer in 
their beautiful holy church. I saw the 
people in prayer. I saw them in the 
piazza or square engaging in their re- 
ligious festivals. Because of their de- 
votedly religious backgrounds and their 
practice, our Secretary of State or our 
President need not request us to grant 
$200 million or any less sum to fight 
communism. These people and their 
Spanish brethren in the Caribbean are 
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natural enemies of the atheistic Com- 
munists, ; 

I found the Puerto Ricans to be very 
hospitable and very friendly. Their 
homes are open with a welcome sign 
awaiting the visitor. Upon my visit to 
the senate and assembly in San Juan 
the legislators extended a most cordial 
Welcome to a New York State legislator. 
The charming mayor of San Juan and 
the tireless governor of Puerto Rico were 
More than kind. They demonstrated 
the same characteristics which the poor 
and rich on that island demonstrate 


Let no one underestimate the contri- 
bution by Puerto Ricans to our America. 
sons have fought vallantly on the 
battlefield and they have made their 
Sacrifices. They have earned their citi- 
Zenship. 
Without their help and without their 
hotels, resorts, and industry would 
find great difficulty to get along. They 
are a valuable asset to our economy. 
Like all new peoples to our shores, their 
lot has been a difficult one. Their in- 
ability to speak the English language 
and the lack of economic opportunities 
create certain problems. These prob- 
lems are gradually being solved. Like 
all peoples who appreciate opportunities 
which the United States affords, they 
are advancing on all fronts—in schools, 
in ess, and in politics. 
In New York there are an estimated 
900,000 Spanish-speaking people, about 
the population of Madrid, Spain. 
ne 700,000 of these are Puerto Rican. 
the » estimated at 100,000, comprise 
second largest group. Of the 725,235 
Dupils enrolled in elementary and junior 
Fm Schools in New York last Septem- 
456 101,671 were Puerto Ricans. Of the 
000 attending adult-education classes 
Boe evening last March, 11,000 were 
rto Ricans. 


an total of 80,563 pupils in New York 
Ar (meluding high schools) as of 
ish October, were classified as non-Eng- 
g. These ranged from pupils 
— any English to those who 
well enough for most 
sations, but still had to make a con- 
fo us effort to avoid the forms of some 
Foran ayn ; . officials said 
“Speaking pu were prepon- 

derant in the total. ETSI 
pi Panish is spoken in almost all Puerto 
thoes homes, but over 50 percent of 
is ese are reported to be bilingual, There 
an average of 5.1 persons per Puerto 
lati family. The Puerto Rican popu- 
third. is a young population; about one- 
S pela Sepia Ricans are under 10 
' r are under 24 years, and 
werte are under 35 years. The 
260.000 Rican labor force is estimated at 
„000. About 50.000 are employed in 
ta garment industry, 25,000 in the res- 
13900 t and hotel business, and about 
3 in the laundry business. About 
Percent of Spanish-speaking families 
ana ie Spanish newspaper exclusively 
news Percent read English and Spanish 
of Sa DETS: Approximately 79 percent 
vision dab H-speaking families own tele- 
radios 3 and virtually 100 percent own 
2 - My district boasts of the only 
Puerto Rican district leader, Tony 
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Mendez, the only assembly candidate, 
Jose Ramos Lopez, and two judges, 
Emilio Nunez and Manuel A. Gomez. 

I was overjoyed to see that one of the 
great television systems, WRCA-TV 
Channel 4, has initiated a program to 
aid the Spanish-speaking population to 
learn English or to speak better English. 
The title of its program, which began on 
August 11 is “Aqui Se Habla Inglés.” 
This program will create an incentive to 
viewers to build a greater working Eng- 
lish vocabulary and to provide a greater 
sense of participation. The television 
company has programed a daily word 
game whereby the viewer must identify 
in English a number of household ob- 
jects shown each morning on the pro- 
gram. When listed correctly, and in the 
sequence shown, the first letters of each 
object will spell out a Spanish word. 
The viewer submits his list of words, plus 
the English translation of the key Span- 
ish word, and if correct, will receive a 
prize. This method of learning English 
is easy and fun. 

If this program proves successful, 
more Spanish people of the laboring 
class will be able to speak English. 
Consequently, they will have the ability 
to inform themselves as to the facts and 
to separate the honest labor leaders from 
the selfish labor baron who pretends to 
help them in their quest for recognition 
and continued employment. 

I urge my Puerto Rican friends to 
avail themselves of television, a very 
effective instrument of education. A 
mastery of the English language is an 
effective way to equality for the Puerto 
Ricans. 


Senator II. Alexander Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JEHSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1938 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
of the United States will miss H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, for during his 14 years 
in that body he has served the Nation 
well. New Jersey not only holds him 
in deep affection but is proud of his 
achievements. 

Born in New York City, the son of a 
prominent physician, ALEX Smirn’s first 
ties with New Jersey came when he at- 
tended Princeton University. His most 
charming and devoted wife was a sum- 
mer resident of Monmouth County, and 
it was in a church in Monmouth Beach 
that they were married. 

In his early years, Senator SMITH 
suffered from a severe illness which 
necessitated his living for several years 
in Colorado and which resulted in a 
continued interest by him in the welfare 
of that State, 

Perhaps it was his need for careful 
living in those early days which has re- 
sulted in his present rugged health at 
the age of 78. 

Completely cured he returned East 
where he practiced law. 
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During the days after World War I, 
ALEX Smiru worked closely with Herbert 
Hoover in his relief work. 

In his beloved Princeton where he 
made his home he was called upon to 
lecture on international affairs at the 
University. 

His interest in Republican politics led 
him to be first Repubican State treasurer, 
then chairman of the Republican State 
committee. With the death of United 
States Senator Warren Barbour, ALEX 
SMITH was elected in 1944 to complete 
his unfinished term; and was reelected 
by substantial majorities in 1946 and 
1952. 

His knowledge of education led to his 
being immediately placed on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Public Wel- 
fare, on which he has since served as 
chairman and is now ranking Republi- 
can member. 

His knowledge of foreign affairs was 
soon recognized by his colleagues and 
put to use by his election to the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Senator Smiru served on the Subcom- 
mittee on the Far East where his ad- 
vice and counsel have been of great 
help in that troubled area. He took 
many trips to that part of the world 
and once had the pleasure of greeting 
a fighting GI on the battlefields of Ko- 
rea—his grandson. 

Senator Smirx sponsored and was in- 
strumental in having enacted into law 
legislation for the exchange of foreign 
students. But in every phase of foreign 
relations his advice has been sought and 
listened to. 

His close friendship with Secretary of 
State Dulles always stood him in good 
stead: 

Arex Sturn's particular character- 
istics have always been kindness, under- 
standing and tolerance of the views of 
others—but-with an unswerving adher- 
ence to what he believed was right. 
Truly he may be called a Christian gen- 
tleman. 

Though he is now seeking less arduous 
duties in future years I am sure that 
his talents, experience and ability will 
continue to be used toward our coun- 
try's welfare. = 

ALEXANDER SMITH can look back with 
great satisfaction to his work in the Sen- 
ate during the past 14 of the most crit- 
ical years in the life of our Republic, 

He has served New Jersey well. He 
has served our Nation well. I pray that 
he and his devoted wife may have to- 
gether many more years of a happy and 
useful life, 


A Proposed Harbor Facilities Insurance 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the pres- 
ent demand for marine facilities is forc- 
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ing local communities to curtail dras- 
tically boating and smaller commercial 
shipping activities in many areas of the 
country. Public municipalities and pri- 
vate operators of marine facilities are 
finding it increasingly difficult to finance 
new installations because of the high 
cost of new construction large enough to 
accommodate the new boating public as 
well as the large number of smaller com- 
mercial craft, particularly in our se- 
verely depressed fishing industry. This 
is forcing many communities to propose 
inadeqaute facilities, resulting in an in- 
creasing rate of failure, unsanitary con- 
ditions, and loss of value. 
A MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Yesterday I introduced a bill, H. R. 
13827, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
wherein I propose a mortgage insurance 
program to aid the construction of pri- 
vately financed and developed marine 
facilities serving local communities 
which will be effective in solving this 
problem. This program would be estab- 
lished similar to FHA mortgage insur- 
ance programs on a self-sustaining basis 
with insurance fees and premiums de- 
signed to cover costs and provide re- 
serves for estimated losses and would be 
under the authority of the Community 
Facilities Administration. Mortgage 
amounts would be set at a maximum of 
90 percent of CFA'’s estimate of value 
of the system. Maximum term and 
amount of insured mortgage would be at 


the discretion of the CFA Commissioner. - 


It is contemplated that the program will 
be designed to provide an over-all com- 
mitment for a system to serve an area or 
community with advances to be insured 
for sections of the system as needed dur- 
ing the development of the area. 

CFA would limit its mortgage insur- 
ance to the actual facilities so that the 
mortgage would be secured by an oper- 
ating business entity and real estate 
upon which the actual plants are in- 
stalled. I believe that such a system of 
mortgage insurance would involve little, 
if any, additional risk on the part of the 
agency. 

Ownership of such systems would rest 
in a privately owned corporation so long 
as the CFA insurance is in force and 
would be regulated by a State commis- 
sion or in its absence by arrangements 
satisfactory to the CFA Commissioner. 

The program would cover the con- 
struction of new facilities where needed. 
It would also cover refinancing trans- 
actions for the purpose of needed ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation of existing 
systems. As such,.this program would 
promote and assist the growth, improve- 
ment, and services of harbor facilities 
for the Nation. It would stimulate the 
initiation of new systems as well as the 
growth and integration of existing fa- 
cilities. 

Such a plan for mortgage insurance 
would help to overcome the problem of a 
series of small disconnected facilities 
which are too costly to integrate into 
a single facility when this becomes nec- 
essary in the public interest. 

The program would substantially al- 
leviate the present shortage of adequate 
harbor facilities for our boating, com- 
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merical craft and shipping interest. 
This program is designed to serve not 
only new marina, but also new docks, 
warehousing, and shipping facilities. 

I would like to emphasize that this is 
a mortgage-insurance program that is 
self-sustaining through its mortgage 
premium feature. The Commissioner is 
authorized to charge a premium for the 
insurance authorized by this program, 
and is also authorized to charge a fee 
for appraisals on property which is of- 
fered for insurance. Thus the opera- 
tion and administration of this pro- 
gram will not cost the taxpayers of this 
country any money in appropriations 
or additional funds. Actually it will 
provide much needed additional harbor 
facilities which will bring new revenue 
to local communities. 


Amending Paragraph (k) of Section 403 
of Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as Amended 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said by proponents of H. R. 
9521 that section 403 (k) of the food 
and drug law and other sections deal- 
ing with labeling are not safety and 
health features of the law. Nothing is 
further from the truth. These sections 
are the cornerstones of good enforce- 
ment. Without adequate and proper 
labeling proper enforcement is almost 
completely impossible. 

The compromise amendment before 
Congress today reflects two things, the 
inability of Congress and of the country 
to appropriate adequate money for full 
and complete enforcement of the food 
and drug laws of this country, a situa- 
tion which we will one day have cause 
to regret. Because of inadequate appro- 
priations, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration must investigate some 85,000 
establishments dealing with food, drugs, 
and cosmetics around this country with 
less than 350 inspectors. 

The compromise made admits only 
the inadequacy of this force to properly 
inspect the establishments with whose 
ee 5 * are charged. The 
amendment as drafted expressly recog- 
nizes that the States continue to have 
the responsibility to inspect retail estab- 
lishments for food, drug, and cosmetics 
plants within their borders. It also 
recognizes that the States will continue 
to have the right to insist on such label- 
ing requirements as they may deem 
worthwhile, and adequate action under 
their police power. 

I want it made plain that I partici- 
pated in this compromise because of the 
inability of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, with its present meager staff, 
to enforce labeling requirements of the 
law as to fresh fruits and vegetables 
treated with postharvest pesticide chem- 
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icals. But the compromise in no way 
weakens the rights of States to act in 
this field, nor is it in any way estab- 
lishing a precedent under which other 
labeling sections of the food and drug 
law are open to attack. 

The proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would 
add a further provision to section 403 
(k) which presently requires, among 
other things, that if a food bears or con- 
tains a chemical preservative it must 
bear labeling stating that fact. The 
amendment states that that provision 
“shall not be construed to apply to a 
raw agricultural commodity which is the 
produce of the soil bearing or contain- 
ing a fungicide or fungistat applied after 
harvest while such commodity having 
been received in a shipping container 
which bears labeling on such container 
declaring the name and function of such 
fungicide or fungistat is held or dis- 
played in accordance with the custom 
of the trade out of such shipping con- 
talner.“ 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has contended that substances added to 
food to retard spoilage through fungi- 
cidal or fungistatic activity are chemical 
preservatives within the meaning of sec- 
tion 403 (k). Therefore commodities 
which bear such substances when 
shipped in interstate commerce must 
comply with those sections of the law 
that require them to bear labeling 
Stating the fact that preservatives are 
present and, further, setting forth the 
names of the chemicals. Present law 
also requires that this information be 
displayed at the time of retail sale 
whether the commodity is offered in bulk 
or in a pre-packaged container. Exemp- 
tions from these requirements may be 
secured upon the showing that it is im- 
practicable to comply with them. There 
has not been complete agreement be- 
tween the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and industry on whether it is 
impracticable to declare this informa- 
tion as presently required by law. 
Neither does industry agree with the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
pesticide chemicals are chemical pre- 
servatives within the meaning of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
Industry, through H. R. 9521 as origin- 
ally introduced, has sought a complete 
exemption from the requirements of sec- 
tion 403 (k) with respect to the dec- 
laration of pesticide chemicals on the 
labeling of fruits and vegetables to 
which they may have been applied. 

It must be borne in mind that many 
pesticide chemicals are poisonous and 
deleterious substances which can be used 
safely only in certain amounts, Safe 
tolerances are established by law. 
Therefore it would be unrealistic to en- 
act legislation which would tend to make 
difficult the task of a regulatory agency 
charged with the protection of public 
health by making certain that these 
dangerous substances are present only in 
amounts which can be tolerated safely. 
It would be virtually impossible for the 
Food and Drug Administration to ascer- 
tain, in a timely manner, whether a 
commodity bears or contains a pesticide 
chemical and if so the identity of that 
pesticide chemical—or combination if 
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two or more are used unless it is truth- 
fully labeled. 

Proper labeling of containers in 
which fruits or vegetables are shipped 
at wholesale to show the presence and 
identity of pesticide chemicals does not 
appear to present problems which can- 
Not readily be solved by that industry. 

The suggested revision would have 
the following effect: 

First. The labeling of shipping con- 

rs and of prepackaged raw agri- 
cultural commodities which are produce 
of the soil—for practical purposes, fruits 
and vegetables—bearing or containing 
fungicides or fungistats applied post- 

est would have to state the name 
and function of such fungicides or fun- 
Gistats. This would facilitate the en- 
forcement responsibilities of the Food 
and Drug Administration in making 
Certain that any pesticide chemicals 
Present are there only in the legally 
tolerated amounts. 

Second. In prepackaged commodities 
it would make the information relative 
to the presence of fungicides or fungi- 

available to consumers in more in- 
formative fashion. 

Third. It would not make it a Federal 
Offense for a retailer to fail to display 
la on bulk displays of fruits and 
Vegetables in those cases where they 

or contain fungicides or fungistats. 
regard it is important to note 
fat the Federal Government lacks the 
e to enforce any requirement re- 
to the labeling of retail bulk dis- 
Plays of fruits and vegetables, There- 
Ore, for practical purposes the present 
req ent is unenforcible. Tradi- 
regulation of the local retail 
Sale of fresh fruits and vegetables has 
been a function of the individual State 
governments. The present amendment 
no way abridges or proscribes the 
Tight of the States to impose any re- 
gulrements relative to the labeling of 
in ts and vegetables sold at retail which 
their opinion is indicated. 

In summary, the amendment would 
fone the most important safety 

tures of the present law and at the 
oe time offer the relief sought by in- 
Seat It would not prevent those 
Pe tes which believe that the presence 

Pesticide chemicals should be de- 

plays in the labeling of bulk retail dis- 

req from enacting and enforcing such 

ald ements; to the contrary, it would 
em in this respect. 


Sorry Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31,1958 
Mr, 


» RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 

ee: under leave to extend my re- 

includ in the Appendix of the Recorp I 

5 — 55 herewith an editorial from the 
ston Star of August 20: 
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Sonar Snow 


If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
it Is not that of the public interest. Similar- 
ly, it is not that of the rank and file of 
union Iabor—the No, 1 victims of the rack- 
eteering and corruption in union admin- 
istration which the measure was designed, 
in some degree at least, to curb, It is not 
that of management that has complained so 
often of union practices, but belatedly turned 
its organized weight against this moderate 
start at compulsory reform. And if there 
is political advantage to be gained from the 
sorry record in the House, or in the on-again- 
off-again position taken by the administra- 
tion, it is difficult to see how either party 
can make any clear claim to it. 

From the beginning, this legislation was 
recognized as relatively mild and directed 
only at some of the outstanding abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee inquiry 
in the Senate. It was not union busting leg- 
islation, but it represented a start at im- 
Posing restraints upon misuse of union 
power, by hoodlum leaderships, comparable 
to restraints which have been Imposed in 
past times against predatory industrial and 
financial interests. The measure was ap- 
proved by an 88-to-1 vote in the Senate, 
where its bipartisan sponsors were strongly 
supported by Chairman McCretitan. In the 
House, there were no comparably powerful 
advocates and, quite evidently, strong forces 
in opposition. 

The result, in short, is that Congress has 
failed to do a job that needed doing. The 
need will be there, however, until some Con- 
gress musters the political courage to do the 
job. Meanwhile, those who managed this 
year's defeat may reflect upon Senator Ives’ 
evaluation that their action is an open in- 
vitation to all criminals to make the most 
of their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field. 


On a Tax-Filled Vacation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials from the Camden News, Camden, 
S. C., August 14, 1958: 

On A TAX-FILLED VACATION 


The important role that taxes pay even 
on a man's vacation is brought to light in 
the story of the vacation of Henry Subur- 
ban, which was cooked up by the Tax Foun- 
dation, an organization dedicated to the re- 
duction of taxes. 

The story is enlightening so here it is: 

Henry Suburban leaps out of bed at 7 
a. m. of a bright summer's morning. His 
alarm clock (price, $5; tax, 50 cents) isn't 
needed, for today the annual vacation be- 
gins. The cOmpany where he works (salary, 
$8,000; Federal income tax, $976; state in- 
come tax, $116), will not see him again for 
two whole weeks. 

He turns on his radio (price, $30; tax, 
$1.80), to get the weather reports. He 
shaves, and, as the newscaster drones: “No 
Federal income tax cut this year,” he douses 
himself with some reviving bay rum (price, 
80 cents; tax, 8 cents). He dresses, putting 
on his Swiss wrist watch (price, $80; tax, 
#8) and goes to breakfast. Calling to his 
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son (Federal income tax exemption, $600) 
“Rise and shine! We start for Lookout Gulch 
this morning!”, he goes downstairs. 

Henry's wife is busy with the electric 
waffle iron (price, $15; tax, 45 cents). She 
asks him to unplug the electric coffee pot 
(price, $25; tax, 75 cents), take the 
pan off the gas stove (price, $225; tax, 
$6.75), and get the orange juice from the 
refrigerator (price, $250; tax, $7.50). 

After breakfast, Henry telephones 
(monthly telephone bill 88; tax, 80 cents), 
the gas company to shut off the gas while 
he's gone. He calls the to see if his 
car (price, $2,500, tax, $150) is ready. All 
it needed, says the garageman, was a new 
battery (price, $20; tax 96 cents). But the 
car will be right over. 

His wife tells him to load the three suit- 
cases (price, $70; tax, $2.10). Going out, he 
barks his shins on the power mower (price, 
$70; tax $2.10). Coming back, he grabs his 
golf clubs (price, $90; tax, $5.40) and dis- 
connects the air conditioner (price, #250; 
tax, $15). 

When everybody is in the car, Henry 
checks to see if he’s got his operator’s li- 
cense (fee, $3), fishing rod (price, $15; tax 
90 cents), his checkbook, fountain pen 
(price, $10; tax 60 cents), his pipe tobacco 
(tax, 10 cents a pound) and matches (tax, 
2 cents per 1,000). He lets in the clutch. 
They're off. 

They cross a bridge (toll, 50 cents), take the 
superhighways (toll, $1.25) and roll ‘til 
noon. They eat at a roadside restaurant 
(price, $4.75; tax 24 cents). Henry dips into 
his wallet (price, $10; tax, $1) again and 
has the tank filled with 10 gallons of gaso- 
line (tax, 70 cents) and on they go. 

Eleven-year-old Miss Suburban (Federal 
exemption, $600), clamors to stop at Shanty- 
town, a highway exhibit (price, 83: tax, 
30 cents). Another stop is made at Groom 
Falls where Mrs. Henry takes a snap with 
the family camera (price, $40; tax, $2.40). 

As the sun sinks slowly in the West, the 
car makes its first of many motel stops 
(price, $18; tax, 54 cents). Henry gets out, 
stretches (no tax), lugs out the bags, then, 
with shoes off, falls asleep in the third in- 
ning of the TV (price $300; tax, $18) base- 
ball game while waiting the call to dinner. 

The first (tax) day of Henry’s vacation 
is over. — 

“Three ‘forces,’ If they can be so termed, 
which have stood together against segrega- 
tion in recent years are now standing to- 
gether against ‘right-to-work’ laws of the 
type enacted in South Carolina and other 
States and are pending elsewhere. These 
forces are organized labor itself, for self- 
evident reasons; the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
which has come to have almost common 
identity with the AFL-CIO in matters of in- 
tegration and unionization; and Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, whose preach- 
ments extol the social gospel and divide the 
Methodist Church”.—Columbia dispatch to 
the Charleston News and Courier, 

“Senator Gore received the almost solid 
support from Negro voters, a great deal of 
labor union support and a big backing from 
just plain citizens."—-Memphis dispatch to 
the Christian Science Monitor (Boston). 

If there were not so much disaster to the 
Nation involved, one would find it almost 
comical to sit and watch the maneuvering 
going on in this country and how blissfully 
ignorant the people against whom this 
maneuvering is directed are of what is 
carn Nea tive citizen gets up 

yverage conserva 
in tee and goes to his work with 
one thought in mind—that of doing a good 
job. He leaves it to somebody else to run 
the Nation. He doesn't want to get in- 
volved in anything political. “Politics is 
too dirty,” he will say. If he is the owner 
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of a business he will say, “I can't take any 
part in politics because I am in a public 
business. It might cost me a customer or 
so." If he is a Democrat he goes quietly 
to the polls on election day and votes for 


whoever is running on the Democratic ticket, 


regardless of the views the candidate or 
candidates hold. If he is a Republican he 
does the same thing. He hasn't kept up 
too closely with the campaign and even if 
he had he would have voted the straight 
party ticket. He wouldn't dare join any 
committee seeking to elect candidates dedi- 
cated to the preservation of the free enter- 
prize system of government or the retention 
of the right-to-work laws, or to prevent en- 
actment of welfare state legislation. He 
might offend a liberal and lose a customer. 

Meanwhile the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the AFT 
CIO labor unions, and the Bishop Oxnams 
are working day and night to bring an end 
to segregation, to kill all right-to-work laws 
and to promote the welfare state. They are 
all banded together not only on the issue of 
integration but on other welfare state issues. 

The Manion Forum, headed by Dean Clar- 
ence Manion, a brilliant attorney and former 
Notre Dame dean, has issued a warning to 
the American people, saying: 

“With God's help, we might escape global 
war in the next 3 months, But, without the 
help of every thinking American, and espe- 
cially industrialists and businessmen, we can- 
not avert the coming of a Socialist labor 
union-controlled government after this year’s 
election. 

“Reports in Detroit and Washington now 
say the labor czars are uniting forces to win 
200 or more congressional districts in Nevem- 
ber. If they win it means socialistic regi- 
mentation for the American people, higher 
taxes, more foreign aid, more inflation, social- 
ized medicine. i 

The labor heads are financed by more than 
a half-billion dollars of workers’ dues. They 
have plenty to toss into the political pot.“ 

Will the conservative people heed the warn- 
ings that are being sounded or will they 
continue to go around whistling, thinking 
that in some mysterious way everything will 
come out all right without them having to 
stand up and fight? 

Truly we are letting the NAACP, the AFL- 
CIO and the “liberal” preachers like Bishop 
Oxnam lead us down the road to the point 
of no return. 


Additional Correspondence Concerning 
H. R. 12232 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few months I have requested per- 
mission on several occasions to insert in 
the Recorp letters which I have received 
relating to my proposal for Federal as- 
sistance to public community junior col- 
leges. In previous insertions I have pre- 
sented correspondence which has first, 
related to specific suggestions or ques- 
tions concerning my proposed bill; and 
second, indicated the overwhelming and 
enthusiastic support of H. R. 12232 by 
qualified persons concerned with post- 
high-school education. 
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At this time I would like to insert some 
additional letters which present further 
testimony as to the value and the need for 
the type of Federal assistance which my 
bill would provide. Because of the en- 
thusiastic support for H. R. 12232 by 
junior college experts and because I am 


thoroughly convinced of the need for this 


type of Federal assistance to education, 
Iam hopeful that this or similar legisla- 
tion will be promptly enacted when the 
86th Congress convenes next January. 

I plan to continue to work 
hearings on behalf of this bill. H s 
on my proposal would provide an oppor- 
tunity to fully consider the national de- 
mand for post-high-school education as 
well as an opportunity to more fully as- 
sess the vital role which is and can be 
filled by the public community junior col- 
lege. Moreover, hearings on H. R. 12232 
would elicit expert testimony from many 
of the Nation's top junior college educa- 
tional personnel. Correspondence which 
I have received demonstrates that these 
educators would be more than willing to 
contribute their wide experience and 
background in an effort to enact suitable 
legislation. 

But perhaps most important of all, 
committee hearings on public junior col- 
lege legislation might assist many who 
have not yet fully come to grips with the 
problem to become more aware of the 
urgency of a free society’s need for a 
3 highly educated and trained popu- 

ce. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the correspondence I have inserted re- 
lating to my proposal will in some meas- 
ure demonstrate the value and impor- 
tance of this type of legislation. 

The last insertion of letters, which rep- 
resents the views of many educators in 
e western section of our country, fol- 

OWS; 
San BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE, 
San Bernardino, Calif., May, 27, 1958. 
The Honorable CONGRESSMAN L. ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. — 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I con- 
gratulate you and express thanks and appre- 
ciation for the bill which you have recently 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives, the purpose of which is the establish- 
ment of a system of Federal grants-in-aid to 
the various States for the purpose.of devel- 
oping public community colleges. Iam sure 
that this bill, if adopted into law, would be 
most valuable in helping to take care of the 


needs of students in the fleld of higher edu- 
cation, 

Even though this bill may not be a 
at this session of the 8 I 8 
tain that, in time, legislation such as you 
have introduced will become 
Those of us who have worked in the com- 


American youth. I agree with 2 
is lation such as you have 5 i pon 
of the positive steps that must be under- 
taken if our Nation is to meet the educa- 
tional challenge now before it. 


With warm regards, Iam, 


Sincerely, 
Joun L. LOUNSBURY, 
President, 


r full 
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AMERICAN River JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Del Paso Heights, Calif., May 15, 1958. 
Mr. AL ULLMAN, 
.House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Unuman: I have read your state- 
ment of April 28, 1958, regarding public 
community junior colleges and the bill, 
H. R. 12232, which takes positive steps to 
alleviate some of the more pressing problems 
in junior college education. 

It is clear that the junior college is each 
year belng*called upon to render more and 
more service to the post high school students 
of the Nation. When one recognizes that 
those students presently of Junior college age 
represent the low point in the national birth- 
rate curve, it ls apparent that 4 years from 
now, when the avalanche of students hits 
the 13th-grade level, we will be hopelessly 
engulfed unless immediate steps are taken 
to anticipate their arrival. 

As vice president and legislative chairman 
of the California Junior College Association, 
I commend you for your foresight in this 
matter, As your bill progresses, we are pre- 
pared to urge California's Members of the 
House to lend their support. 

Very truly yours, 
Brut. J. Priest, 
Superintendent, 


OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD COLLEGE, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Second District, Orégon, 
House Office Butlding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Me. ULLMAN: Thank you very much 
for sending us a copy of your bill H. R. 
12232. Upon reading it I gain the impres- 
sion that you are approaching a very im- 
portant national matter in a logical and 
forthright way. Statistics show that the 
tremendous increase at the post-high-school 
level is certain to come and that it will be 
largely up to the junior college to absorb 
the bulk of this demand. 

Action such as yours, to provide for Fed- 
eral assistance in the construction of junſor- 
College facilities, is needed if the anticipated 
post-high-school enrollment needs are to be 
met adequately. 

In the case of our- own 2-year public 
junior college we have limited space at the 
Present time and can see that without 
greatly increased facilities in the near future 
We will not be able to accommodate all stu- 
dents within our service area who seek post- 
high-school education. 

Your bill, if enacted, could mean a great 
deal to us. You are to be congratulated for 
your effort in behalf of education. 

Yours very truly, 
Ronzur V. RODGERS, 
: President. 
OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE DISTRICT, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Ma. ULLMAN: Your letter to Mr. 
Rodgers, president of our Oceanside-Carls- 
bad Junior College, and your statement to 
the House of Representatives on April 28, 
were handed to me by Mr. Rodgers. This 
letter is to give you my reaction to H. R. 
12232 which you introduced. I am sure Mr. 
Rodgers has also expressed his opinion con- 
cerning this matter. 

May I congratulate you, first, on your far- 
sightedness in anticipating the need for ad- 
ditional facilities for higher education in the 
United States. This tremendous enroll- 
ment increase is certain to come, and all 


~ 
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agencies of this country need to be aware of 
it and concentrate their efforts in meeting it. 

The people of the Oceanside-Carlsbad area 
have conducted a junior college program for 
Over a quarter of a century. The recent 
press of population growth poses a very grave 
burden for the taxpayers of this district. 
Our junior college facilities must be ex- 
Panded beyond the acreage available at the 
Present campus, This requires an entirely 
new campus development and remodeling of 
Present facilities for high school purposes. 
Your bill, if enacted, would be a “life saver” 
to us and contribute to the general interest 
in housing this great wave of students seek- 
ing higher education, 

Our junior college feels the impact of 
Military activity (Camp Joseph Pendleton, 
USMC) but receives little ald from Public 
Law 874 and 815 since provisions of those 
bills rule out most junior college attendance 
due to age and relationship requirements. 

From my reading of your bill, it seems to 
Meet the certain need for increased space 
Provision for the post-high school enroll- 
Ment and yet retains a certalnty of complete 
local control of schools. 

Congratulations on your effort. This is 
another fine educational move from our 
great sister State of Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. M. CHASE, Jr., 
‘District Superintendent. 
> EEN COLLEGE OF MARIN, 
ent feld, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Represcntatives, 
Washington, D, C. 

Dear Mn. ULLMAN; I have just read with 
Great interest your letter of May 6 with 
enclosure H. R. 12232 and your statement of 
April 28. 

It has been my pleasure to be closely as- 
sociated with the development of the junior 
College in California for the past 31 years, 

t as an instructor in engineering and 
later as director, president, and district 
Superintendent of the Marin Junior College 
district, 

Recently it was my pleasure to serve as 
¢ n of an accreditation committee to 
Visit Oregon Technical Institute, at Klamath 
Palls, and to become acquainted with Dr, 

© and to be able to see the fine deyel- 
opment he has made there. 

I hope the plant problems which he is 

tering can in part be overcome by 
The bill you have introduced. 

No doubt you are familiar with the hear- 
mes which were held on or about February 
Pu 1958, by the Committee on Labor and 

blic Welfare, United States Senate, which 

ght out the fact that only by expansion 
Of technical institutes and the training re- 
Sulting from such schools can we hope to 
Provide our country with the type of per- 
Sonnel necessary to deal with the advances 
We Have and are making in scientific devel- 
opment, 

If at any time, I can be of assistance, 
Please feel free to call or write. 

Very truly yours, 
Wann H. AUSTIN, 
District Superintendent and President, 
College of Marin. 


ORANGE COAST COLLEGE, 
Th Costa Mesa, Calif., May 26, 1958. 
e Honorable Ar ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
ome Sm: By and large, I am in support 
it the legislation proposed. I believe that 
Would be advisable for you to request the 
— Ornia Junior College Association and its 


tive committee to give consideration 
to your bui. 
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It would seem to me that if the entire 
association of junior colleges of the State 
gave support to the legislation, it would 
carry considerably more weight than if it 
were done on an individual basis. 

As an administrator of a public junior 
college, I sincerely appreciate your support 
and interest in this level of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘Bast. H. PETERSON, 
President, 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sacramento, Calij,, May 14, 1958. 

Mr. At ULLMAN, 

Second District, Oregon, Congress of 
the United States, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I have read 
with great interest the materials you sent to 
me on May 6 regarding the possibility of 
Federal funds being made available for the 
cost of buildings and equipment for junior 
colleges. 

With the tidal wave of students approach- 
ing the junior colleges within the very near 
future, it will be impossible to provide facil- 
ties, equipment, and instructors unless we 
can have Federal aid. The local school dis- 


- tricts in California have been very generous 


in providing money for public-school educa- 
tion according to its financial ability, but we 
are near the saturation point of raising tax 
money from the personal-property source in 
the local school districts for the support of 
not only junior-college education but all 
segments of public education, 

In order to emphasize the need for some 
relief, let me cite you our own local prob- 
lem. The Sacramento Junior College is in 
its 42d year. We have an adequate campus, 
facilities, and instructors to meet the needs 
of our present enrollment of 2.818 daytime 
students, 800 evening college students, and 
11,000 adult-education students. By 1965, 
our daytime enrollment is expected to reach 
at least 4,500 to 4,800 students, which is 
practically a 100-percent increase in student 
population within a period of 8 years. I be- 
leve it will be impossible to finance the 
expansion of our facilities and to employ 
additional instructors to meet the needs of 
students who are already enrolled in the 
public schools in the district. The time may 
be near when we will have to deny the op- 
portunity of attending the junior college to 
hundreds of students who need vocational 
preparation or transfer education while liv- 
ing at home during the 2-year period of a 
junior-college education plan. 

You sre to be congratulated upon the 
forward look in attempting to meet the crisis 
before it occurs. I hope you will find sup- 
port in the House of Representatives and 
from our President in bringing to the atten- 
tion of all concerned, our needs for some 
kind of financial assistance for the junior 
college system in the Nation, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. STePHFNson, 
President, 


— 


Dawson County JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
May 31, 1958. 
Representative Al. ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I was very 
happy to receive the information sent out 
by your office explaining House bill 12232 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
April 28, 1958. It is this type of legislation 
that may give our college the aid it has 
needed for so long. At the present time, 
our school and the Custer County Junior 
College, Miles City, Mont., are the only two 
schools serving the extreme eastern half 
of the State of Montana. We have been in 
existance since the year 1941; but due to 
our method of financing, have been unable 
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to expand as we should to adequately serve 
the students of our area. At the present 
time, the school is financed completely by 
the local community as are the other schools 
in the community. This means that expan- 
sion of our college will be accomplished 
through added taxation of personal property, 
which at the present time is taxed to a 
maximum peak, Our enrollment figure has 


suffered due to lack of offerings, staff mem- 


bers, and equipment. This is not as we wish 
it, but it is as it has had to be for so long. 
This year our college has enjoyed an in- 
creased enrollment, which by 1965 should 
be increased from 300 to 400 percent. 

We know that we must move our present 
facilities to a new location in the very near 
future. We have purchased 40 acres of land 
for this purpose. At the present time, we 
should be planning new structures, but due 
to lack of finances if is impossible to go any 
further. I have contacted the honorable 
Senators and Reprerentatives from the State 
of Montana requesting that they back your 
bill to the fullest extent. Please advise us 
of the progress of your bill in the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
7 Jans P. Vounor, Dean. 


— 


Jux xau-Dovoras 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 21, 1958, 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr ULLMAN: Your concern with the 
problem of community junior colleges is 
commendable and forward looking. The 
problem of education beyond high school 
will become more pressing as the children 
now in the lower grades grow up. The es- 
tablished 4-year colleges cannot expand to 
enroll all these new students and I agree 
with you that the community junior college 
is the most economical solution to the 
problem. 

The bill, H. R. 12232, which you are spon- 
soring. is a’ good solution for the problem. 
We in Alaska should feel that the provisions 
of the bill, particularly section 5 (b), are 
most generous and should be of grent assist- 
ance in developing an adequate college pro- 
gram on the local level. 

You probably know that though there are 
four State supported community Junior col- 
leges in Alaska there are no special bulld- 
ings for them. All the colleges use the 
facilities of the local high schools after the 
regular school day has closed. This prac- 
tice makes many problems for full-time 
college students both in the area of fatigue 
after all day at other things and in lack of 
the more advanced facilities which should 
be available for science and research. Your 
bill, when passed into law, would help both 
the communities which are now heavily 
taxed and the students whd could go to 
college provided they could live at home. 

Yours very sincerely, 
DorzotHy NOVATNEY, 
Director. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF PORTLAND. 
) Portland, Oreg., May 13, 1958. 
Mr. AL ULLMAN, 
Concress of the United States, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Uruman: I am forwarding the 
material you sent me, as president of the 
Oregon Library Association, to Miss Helen 
Bliss, librarian, Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, La Grande, Oreg., the new presi- 
dent. 

You may be assured that the Oregon Li- 
brary Association is deeply interested in the 
proposal contained in your bill H. R. 1223. 
The program you envisioned in this bill 
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would be of particular significance to States 
like Oregon, 
Sincerely, 
BERNARD VAN HORNE, 
Librarian. 
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UNIVERSITY or OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 10, 1958. 
Hon. Av ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. ULLMAN: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of your bill, H. R. 12232, which I 
have read with great interest. 

The problem of providing post-high-school 
educational experiences in sparsely populated 
areas of our State and Nation will be one 
which will require careful thought and plan- 
ning, because of the financial implications 
as well as the educational objectives it im- 
plies. I am confident that the legislation 
which you are proposing will encourage 
thoughtful reevaluation of the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational consequences of 
community colleges by all our citizens, 

Sincerely, 
O. Mrngrorrn Witson, 
President. 
KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 23, 1958. 
Mr. AL ULLMAN, x 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Uttman: I have just finished 
Teading your statement of April 28 before 
the House of Representatives and the accom- 
panying copy of H. R. 12232. I most heartily 
endorse this bill as the first practical step 
toward meeting a college enrollment problem 
which, in my opinion, must be met with more 
than words if we are to begin to meet in- 
creased educational needs so vital to our 
national security today. 

You may certainly depend upon my sup- 
port of this bill in every way possible. I 
shall write to Delegate BARTLETT immediately, 

Yours yery truly, 
THORNTON M. FORD, 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Oreg., July 10, 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. ULLMAN: This note is designed 
to express my appreciation for your having 
sent to me a copy of your bill to establish 
Federal grants-in-aid to assist States in con- 
structing and expanding community junior 
colleges, and to inquire as to the present 
status of legislation relative to this problem. 

It is good to know that the congressional 
representatives of our State are so well 
aware of the importance of taking positive 
steps in providing better educational dppor- 
tunities for young men and women, and for 
reducing the inequities sometimes inherent 
in the accident of geographical residence. 

Sincerely, 
Donatp M. DuSHane, 
Dean of Students. 


1958. 


CENTRAL OREGON COLLEGE, 
Bend, Oreg, May 28, 1958. 
The Honorable At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Thank you 
for your kind letter of May 22. I wish to 
thank you for the opportunity of talking 
with you while you were in Bend. Even 
though you were not optimistic about the 
immediate passage of your bill, the very fact 
that you are working on it and we know 
that you have our interests at heart is en- 
couraging. We will appreciate any informa- 
tion on the progress and reception given 
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the bill and we will keep you informed of 
any developments on our end of the pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don P. Pence, President. 


Mrs. Ernest G: Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial and 
a news story from the Wilkes-Barre Rec- 
ord of August 18, 1958, upon the passing 
of Mrs. Ernest G. Smith, widow of the 
first president of the Wilkes-Barre Pub- 
lishing Co.: 

Mas. ERNEST G. SMITH 


Her associates have a deep appreciation of 
the many worthwhile contributions Mrs. 
Marjorie Harvey Smith made to the life and 
progress of her community. They knew her 
as a gracious friend and as an individual who 
engaged in many useful undertakings with 
full acceptance of the responsibilities of 
community leadership. 

She was well known for her close connec- 
tion with the Wilkes-Barre Pub Co. 
which her husband, the late Col. Ernest G. 
Smith, had served as first president. Her 
son, Harrison H. Smith, succeeded his father 
in the presidency, and A. DeWitt Smith is 
vice president and circulation manager, 

As was true with her husband and is now 
also true of the sons, Mrs. Smith was ever 
responsive to calls to civic and welfare 
service. 

Only last May a scroll was presented to her 
at the annual meeting of Wyoming Valley 
Playground Association in recognition of the 
contributions she had made to its progress, 
Her husband, a founder, had also been a 
president, and their son, DeWitt, is now 
serving his second term in that office. 

Active and devoted service by Mrs, Smith 
as president of Wyoming Valley. Art League, 
Inc., will be long remembered by her fellow 
members and by others acquainted with her 
talent as an artist and famillar with her 
paintings, many of the best having local 
settings. 

Born in Wilkes-Barre, a daughter of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Harrison H. Harvey, Mrs. 
Smith was a member of one of Wyoming Val- 
ley’s most prominent families. Her father 
played a leading role in the industrial de- 
velopment of the yalley during a period when 
it was growing rapidly. 

The community has lost a leader of wide 
distinction and real worth, and those asso- 
leated with Mrs. Smith in her various un- 
dertakings will miss a friend and counselor 
tried and found helpful, 

Those who knew her best appreciated her 
the most—as a woman of fine character, high 
ideals, and true friendship, and as a delight- 
ful companion, 


Mus. Maryori H. SMITH, PUBLISHER'S Wmow 
Drs. Wr Known ARTIST Was ACTIVE 
ron YEARS IN CIVIC AND WELFARE Mor- 
MENTS IN VALLEY 
Mrs, Marjorle Harvey Smith, 4 Riverside 

Drive, widow of Col. Ernest G. Smith, former 

publisher and editor of Wilkes-Barre Timos- 

Leader and former president of Wilkes-Barre 

Publishing Ca., dled yesterday afternoon at 

3:25 In General Hospital following an ilinéss 
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of several months. She had been hospitalized 
since June 22. 

Mrs. Smith was widely known as an artist 
and had exhibited her work in shows in 
Wilkes-Barre and several other cities, 

Her immediate survivors include 2 sons and 
a daughter, Harrison H. Smith, Shrine View, 
president of Wilkes-Barre Publishing Co.; A. 
DeWitt Smith, Elmcrest, Dallas Township, 
vice president and circulation manager of the 
publishing company; and Miss Lois Gray 
Smith, 313 South River Street, Wilkes-Barre. 

Also surviving are sisters, Mrs. Josephine 
H. Torrey, Siasconset, Mass.: Mrs. Hazel 
Nickerson, Laguna, Calif; and Mrs. Lucille 
Hutchings, Paget, Bermuda, who has been 
spending the summer in London, England. 
In addition there are 8 grandchildren, Bar- 
bara DeWitt, Marjorie Harvey, Susan Christ- 
opher, Rosanne Jameson, and Elizabeth 
Simons, children of Harrison H. Smith; 
Andries DeWitt, Jr., Cynthia Burchard, and 
Ernest Gray II, children of A. DeWitt Smith. 

The former Marjorie Harvey, she was a 
member of a pioneer family whose name goes 
back to early colonial days. Born April 4, 
1886, in Wilkes-Barre, she was the daughter 
of Henry Harrison Harvey and Jennie Jose- 
phine DeWitt Harvey. The Harvey homestead - 
stood on South Franklin Street. She was 
married October 14, 1913, to Colonel Smith 
at First Presbyterian Church, Colonel Smith 
died in December 1945. 

Mrs. Smith was active for many years in 
civic and welfare movements in Wyoming 
Valley. She had served as Wilkes-Barre 
district chairman of Wyoming Valley Council, 
Girl Scouts of America, and in 1952 received 
a Thank You Badge, highest tribute to a 
volunteer worker in the Girl Scout move- 
ment. 

Mrs. Smith was educated in the former 
Wilkes-Barre Institute and was a member 
of First Presbyterian Church. 

She had been a trustee of Wilkes-Barre In- 
stitute and was on the building committee 
when the present Wyoming Seminary Day 
School was built by the institute. 

In May 1958, Mrs. Smith was honored at the 
annual meeting and dinner of Wyoming Val- 
ley Playground and Recreation Association, 
when she was presented a scroll. Her hus- 
band was a founder and president of the 
association. Mrs. Paul Bedford was cited at 
the same dinner for her work in behalf of the 
Oldsters Clubs. 

Mrs, Smith was one of a group who organ- 
ized Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., in 
December 1954 and served as the league's 
first president. Upon her retirement on 
May 10, 1957, she was unanimously elected 
honorary president and continued to for- 
ward the work of the league. 

Another of her activities was as a mem- 
ber of the Thursday Club, whose roster bears 
the names of prominent Wyoming Valley 
women, Only last winter, at one of the pro- 
grams, Mrs. Smith presented an informative 
paper on Scotland, based on her travels. 

She first undertook drawing seriously un- 
der Mrs. Sleath at National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Washington, D. C. She also at- 
tended Miss Masters School at Dobbs Ferry. 


Two years later she went abroad and spent 
a year in the studio of Paul Poetch, Dresden. 
She then enrolled in Art Students League of 
New York, where she began to paint in oils 
under direction of William Merritt Chase. 
A year of interior decoration study followed 
at Parsons School of Design. 


TRAVELED EXTENSIVELY 


Mrs. Smith traveled extensively with her 
husband, visiting the Black Forest in Ger- 
many, South America, Central America, and 
the southwestern part of the United States. 
A steamboat trip on the Mississippi River 
was one of their journeys. After Colonel 
Smith's death, she visited among other coun- 
tries, Denmark, Italy, and France, where she 
continued her painting, 
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Mrs. Smith had to forego a trip with her 
daughter, Lois Gray, to Scotland this sum- 
mer. She spent many of her summers at 
Nantucket, where she had a home. 

Her father, a prominent businessman, was 
associated with numerous enterprises in 
Wyoming Valley. Born September 30, 1840, 
in West Nanticoke, he was a son of Jameson 
and Mary Campbell Harvey and great-grand- 
son of Benjamin Harvey. Mr. Harvey and 
his brother operated the mining business of 
their father at West Nanticoke for a time, 
He later engaged in the lumber business in 
Nanticoke and Plymouth and was one of the 
Organizers of First National Bank of 
Plymouth. 

He was a director of Anthracite Savings 

Wilkes-Barre; stockholder of Wilkes- 
Barre Hotel Co.; stockholder and director of 
Grand Opera House Co.; one of the original 
stockholders of Wyoming Valley Cutlery 
Works, Wilkes-Barre; director of Wilkes- 
Barre Electric Light Co., Wyoming valley Ice 
Cò., Plymouth Water Co., Plymouth Light, 
Heat & Power Co. He was one of the organ- 
izers of Plymouth Gas-Light Co., a trustee of 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society, 
And vice president of Wyoming Commemo- 
rative Association, 

At Gien Summit, Mr, Harvey erected a 

in 1894 and named it Ma-Ha-Jo after 

three daughters, Marjorie, Hazel, and 

Josephine, taking the first two letters of each 
name. The home was sold in 1946, 

Mrs, Smith's mother was born at Belleville, 
N. J. September 8, 1859. She had proficient 
knowledge of German, having spent 4 years 

pe, and was a cultured, charming 
singer, During her residence in Wilkes-Barre, 
she sang often in public for the pleasure of 
pe friends and to aid in the support of some 
Ocal charity or help along some useful work. 

e was a member of the board of managers 
of Home for Homeless Women and in 1896 
And 1897 was one of the directors of United 

ties organization in Wilkes-Barre. 


FUNERAL WEDNESDAY 


Funeral will be held from First Presby- 
terian Church, South Franklin Street, 
Wednesday afternoon at 2 with Rev. Dr. Jule 
ee Officiating. Interment will be in Oak- 

Wn Cemetery and will be private. 
MatJorw Harvey SMITH: HER INFLUENCE ON 

VALLEY ART 


Marjorie Harvey Smith, honorary. president 

e Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., will 

remembered as one of the most influential 
and best known of our local painters. 

ee league spokesman writes, No other in- 

Vidual has done more during the past 25 
Years to encourage valley artists and to bring 

ir work to public attention, Artists here 
and at Biasconset, where she made her sum- 
— home, cherish the warmth of her per- 

mal friendship and her dedication to the 
ia Of painting. She continued to progress 
an artist, and much of her best work was 

© during the last few years.” 

Gathering together a small Interested 
group, Mrs. Smith organized the Wyoming 
esr Art League, Inc., in December 1954, 
* Served as the league's first president. 

Don her retirement on May 10, 1957, she 
and Unanimously elected honorary president 

continued to forward the work of the 
Wan ©. Under her leadership the art group 
Jan rporated in February 1957; and in 
uary of that year, she financed the Little 
3 On West Market Street, a 6-month 
the lamenta] project under the auspices of 
opport gue, to provide valley artists with the 
Broun, ty to exhibit their work in small 
as Ps. No other undertaking of the league 

3 to be 80 popular with the public. 
este o Smith for many years was an advo- 

ad Outdoor shows. She worked with 
held me Chrisman to launch the exhibition 
September 1952, in conjunction with 
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Garden Club of Wyoming Valley in the court- 
yard of St. Stephen's Church, South Franklin 
Street. This project led to the serles of 
public square outdoor shows held by the 
league in May, which are now incorporated 
in the annual Wilkes-Barre fine arts fiesta. 

Mrs. Smith undertook serious drawing first 
under Mrs. Sleath at National Cathedral 
School for Girls, Washington, D. C. Two 
years later she spent a year abroad in the 
studio of Paul Poetch of Dresden, Later she 
enrolled in the Art Students League of New 
York, where she began to paint in olls under 
the direction of William Merritt Chase. 
There followed a year at Parsons School of 
Design studying interior decoration. 

During these New York years, she became 
a leader of a student group who organized 


the informal, never-to-be-forgotten Church” 


Mouse Club—so-called because they all felt 
as poor as church mice—which included such 
former Wilkes-Barreans as Mrs. Smith's two 
sisters, Josephine Harvey Torrey and Hazel 
Harvey Nickerson, as well as Harrison Wright 
III and Henry Young. 

Having begun to paint landscapes about 
1934 under the guidance of Niccolo Cortiglia, 
Mrs. Smith afterward painted at summer art 
schools conducted by John F. Carlson at 
Woodstock and Gloucester; Frank Swift at 
Nantucket; Cathal O’Toole at Wilkes-Barre; 
Leslie Lane at Nantucket; William Henry at 
Key West, and Randall Morgan at Positano 
Art School, Italy, During the past winter 
she attended the painting classes conducted 
by John Taylor under the direction of the 
art league. 

Mrs. Smith first exhibited with the Society 
of Independent Artists, Inc., of New York in 
1934, at which time she showed “Mansard 
Roof,” a painting of the Charles Loveland 
house on West River Street. The following 
year she exhibited for the first time in Wyo- 
ming Valley in a members group show held 
in the Wyoming Valley Woman's Clubhouse, 
83 North River Street. Here Mrs. Smith 
showed Sentinels, a study of the giant, elms 
in the F. M. Kirby yard on South River 
Street, now Wilkes College Library. From 
this show the late Dr. Malcolm C. Guthrie, 
the well-known art patron, purchased one of 
her best early paintings, Franklin Street in 
the Rain. 

From June 1941 until 1949, Mrs. Smith 
maintained a studio with Caroline T. Wil- 
liams, first in the Morgan Building, North 
Pranklin Street, and later at 6 West Market 
Street, where were held a series of 2-man 
shows which sparked the idea for the organ- 
ization of the Art League, 

Mrs. Smith was given a 1-man show at 
the Little Gallery of the Kenneth Taylor Art 
Foundation, Nantucket, in 1955, and the 
following summer, a 3-man show with Louise 
Stark and Gerald Taylor. 

A member of Nantucket Artists Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Smith has been represented in 
Nantucket Sidewalk Shows, Slasconset Ca- 
sino exhibits, and Positano Art Group shows 
in New York and New Hope, Pa. She has 
also exhibited in the Autumn Annuals of the 
Wyoming Valley Art League, Inc., and the 
League Clothesline Shows in Public Square, 
as well as with the Hazelton art group. 

Throughout the years Mrs. Smith assem- 
bled a fine collection of period costume 
prints, which she hoped would eventually 
inspire others to establish a representative 
collection of historic costumes for the Wyo- 
ming Historical and Geological Society, to be 
built around the celebrated wedding gown 
purchased in Parls by Judge Matthias Hollen- 
back for his daughter, Eleanor Jones Hollen- 
‘back, who was married at Wilkes-Barre on 
August 15, 1816, to Charles Fisher Welles, 
by Rev, Ard Hoyt, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Society of Wilkes-Barre and Kingston. 
This church was later, under the leadership 
of Rev. Dr. Nicholas Murray, incorporated as 
the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkes- 
Barre. 
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Small Business Investment Act of 1958— 
Questions and Answers on How It 
Works 


"SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what I 
propose to discuss is the Small Invest- 
ment Company Act. The Congress has 
passed a bill S. 3651, which was sent to 
the White House, I believe, on Monday 
of this week. This bill was authored by 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
Senate, Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON of 
Texas, and by me. The identical which 
I introduced in the House is H. R. 10246. 

I am reading into the Recorp a state- 
ment about this legislation, which tells 
what it will do. 

This gives simple questions and an- 
swers about the bill, in terms which any 
small-business man can understand. It 
tells exactly how small-business concerns 
can get financing under the legislation, 
and it tells how local people can form 
new small-business investment com- 
panies. 

Nr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mi 

Mr. HOFFMAN. After you have in- 
serted your remarks in the RECORD, I 
would like to haye my question appear 
there. This is what bothers me. The 
gentleman has been working on this 
small-business legislation which pro- 
vides, as I understand, for loans to small 
business. 

In the city of Niles we have a mush- 
room growing and canning industry em- 
ploying quite a few people, though not too 
many. They asked for a loan of $100,000 
a short time ago and their application 
was turned down because it was stated 
they were too big, that they were not 
small business. 

Now, this morning I got a letter of 
protest asking me why it is that a Mon- 
tana corporation was successful in get- 
ting a loan of $250,000 when the corpo- 
ration did far more business than the 
one in the fourth district of Michigan, 
at Niles. Can the gentleman give me 
any idea where I can register my com- 
plaint for this apparent discrimination? 
I know you are against discrimination, 
and so am I. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Especially on a mat- 


Ipful. 
. PATMAN. It will be a pleasure 


to cooperate with the gentleman. I will 
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do everything possible to help the gen- 
tleman assist his constituents. Our 
Committee on Small Business has a good 
staff and we are helping Members of 
this House on small-business problems 
affecting their constituents every day. 
During the recess of Congress our staff 
will continue to be available to help 
Members, If any Member of the House 
desires my personal attention to any 
problem he has affecting small business 
in his district I shall be glad to cooper- 
ate. I consider the Small Business 
Committee, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 
Mr. Raysurn, an agency of the House 
and obligated to render service to all of 
its Members. : 

The following statement is intended 
to be helpful to the Members. If it does 
prove useful, I hope that printed copies 
will be available. 

HOW THE JOHNSON-PATMAN ACT CAME TO BE 
ENACTED 

The Johnson-Patman Act is a new 
approach to helping small business find 
a solution to one of its most pressing 
problems—the problem of obtaining ade- 
quate financing. In enacting this legis- 
lation in 1958, Congress has provided a 
new system whereby small-business con- 
cerns will have better access to equity 
capital and to long-term loans. 

The purpose of this report is to de- 
scribe in everyday language how the new 
system works. Simple questions and an- 
swers are supplied for this purpose. 

This new system is not just another 
Government loan“ program. It is a 
way to help private enterprise help itself. 
Furthermore, the purpose is to help 
small-business firms obtain the kind of 
financial assistance which they have not 
generally been able to obtain, either 
through any Government lending au- 
thority or through financial institutions. 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing public concern over the handicaps 
which face small and medium-size firms 
in our business system. One handicap 
which has long been of major concern 
in Congress is small firms’ relative in- 
ability to obtain financing—particularly 
equity and long-term debt financing— 
such as the major corporations obtain 
with relative ease. The problem arises— 
and this now seems well established 
from the fact that there is no financial 
machinery, certainly no adequate finan- 
cial machinery, which serves the func- 
tion of gathering together investment 
capital and making such capital avail- 
able at places and at costs which make 
it practical for small firms to bid for its 
use. The problem has been growing 
more acute. While the great majority 
of small firms are limited in their cap- 
ital by the amount of personal savings 
their family and friends may have, the 
amount of capital equipment needed to 
operate an efficient firm, either large or 
small, has been increasing. 

During the past 25 years this prob- 
lem has been met with a variety of 
Federal loan programs. But while these 
programs have been most helpful to 
small. business—and financially suc- 
cessful for the Government—none has 
offered help of the kind that is most 
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needed, which is help in obtaining equity 
and long-term debt capital. 

In the 85th Congress, small-business 
financing problems were the subjects of 
intensive investigations and studies by 
both the Small Business Committees 
and the Committees on Banking and 
Currency of both the Senate and the 
House, as well as by the Federal Reserve 
Board, These studies have pinpointed 
the problem and brought about a wider 
understanding of its exact nature. The 
picture which has emerged shows the 
problem to be not so much in the field 
of commercial credit, nor even in the 
availability of well-secured loans of 
short and intermediate maturities, 
Rather, the principal shortcomings are 
in the fields of capital—risk capital and 
long-term debt capital. Bigger corpora- 
tions obtain outside capital from the 
centralized stock and bond markets, 
such as those centered on Wall Street, 
but no such organized market or fi- 
nancing machinery is available to small- 
er companies. 

The new act provides a number of 
ways by which small-business concerns 
will be given better access to both equity 
capital and long-term debt capital. In 
this, the act provides considerable flexi- 
bility. It also provides for a minimum 
of redtape and Government regulations. 
For the most part, investment decisions 
will be made solely by privately owned 
and operated small-business investment 
companies. The SBA has certain duties 
for issuing general regulations under the 
act, but as a general rule small-business 
concerns will have no dealings with the 
SBA directly, or otherwise. 

The principal method of the new pro- 
gram is to encourage the establishment 
of local, small-business investment com- 
panies which will be voluntarily formed, 
and may be formed by any 10 or more 
stockholders. These privately owned 
and operated companies will decide 
which small-business concerns they will 
invest in, or make loans to, and in these 
loans and investments they will risk a 
substantial portion of their own money. 
It is this feature of the program which 
permits a minimum of Government reg- 
ulation and permits investments and 
loans of a risk nature. 

The spirit of the new legislation is per- 
haps best described by its principal au- 
thors. Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, who intro- 
duced the bill (S. 3651) in the Senate, 
told the Senate during debate on the bill 
that the purpose was to set up a pro- 
gram “that does no violence to free enter- 
prise, that does not raise the specter of 
Federal control of, and competition with, 
Private business, Eventual private 
ownership is what is proposed here for 
the small-business investment com- 
panies,” f 

Representative WRIGHT PaTMan, chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, who introduced the bill (H. R. 
10246) in the House of Representatives 
told the House that the legislation has 
two goals: 

First, the individual investment deci- 
sions should be made not by a Bureau in 
Washington, but by local businessmen 
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who will be backing their decisions with 
substantial amounts of their own money, 

The second goal of the system is that 
it should provide for private capital to 
come in and take over complete owner- 
ship and operations of the system. 

Senator Sparkman, chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, and a 
cosponsor of the Senate bill, told the 
Senate that the legislation is similar to 
bills which he introduced in the 82d, 83d 
84th, and 85th Congresses, and that it 
has the same purpose and objective of 
his bills namely, to establish privately 
owned and operated investment com- 
panies which would provide long-term 
loans and equity capital to small-business 
concerns. The time is long overdue for 
such legislation, and the needs of small 
business have never been more pressing.” 

Representative JAMES ROOSEVELT told 
the House that the legislation had not 
lost sight of the principles and guide- 
lines established in earlier bills which he 
had coauthored with Representative 
Patman, which were to—‘assist free en- 
terprise to do the small-business financ- 
ing job; not merely to set up or expand 
a governmental bureau. Local investors 
will undoubtedly cooperate, and cooper- 
ate enthusiastically, if SBA provides 
prompt and dynamic leadership. I hope 
SBA will provide that leadership. It 
holds a large part of America’s future in 
its hand.” 

Senator FuLBRICHT, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate, said the legislation “offers 
a way to help small-business concerns 
to remain independent and to maintain 
the free economy so essential to our 
democratic Nation.” 

Representative Brent Spence, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House, told the House 
that “if you want to open the door of 
opportunity to all who are willing to 
knock at it and to profit by it, you must 


-preserve small business. The big insti- 


tution that is nationally known, that has 
a financial status, that attracts the in- 
vesting public to buy its debentures and 
obligations, has no trouble in acquiring 
this character of capital and reserves. 
The small-business man cannot get that 
support.” 

The new program is not intended to re- 
place the Small Business Administra- 
tion's regular loan program. On the 
contrary, the 85th Congress enacted sev- 
eral important small-business measures, 
one of which was to make the SBA a 
permanent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The SBA legislation also 
raised the maximum loan which the SBA 
can make from $250,000 to $350,000. It 
is recognized that there will be a con- 
tinuing need for SBA lending of the type 
previously available, to supplement the 
Services which the private banks and 
other lending institutions supply in ex- 
tending low-risk credit for short and 
intermediate periods. 

Nor is it intended that the new financ- 
ing programs will compete with private 
commercial banks. Commercial banks 
can, and do, make loans to small firms. 
But such loans are necessarily for short 
and intermediate terms—usually for pe- 
riods of less than 10 years. And com- 
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mercial bank loans must also involve 
very little risk. Commercial banks must 
necessarily limit their lending, for the 
Most part, to loans of short terms and 
high security. Funds on which the banks 
Operate are only a small percentage 
paid-in capital, and a very large per- 
centage demand deposits. To obtain a 
sizable commercial bank loan, to run 
for a period of several years, a small firm 
Must usually pledge tangible assets which 
Would bring an amount more than ade- 
quate to cover the loan in a distress sale. 
In the hearings of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House, the 
witness who appeared on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association said: 
The banks, as this committee knows, are 
Not set up, they are not capitalized, they 
are not organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding equity capital, and they are cer- 
y not organized for the purpose of pro- 
Viding long-term loans. 


The Johnson-Patman Act also au- 
thorizes SBA to make loans to State de- 
Velopment agencies. And it authorizes 
SBA to make loans under more restric- 
tive terms and conditions to both State 
and local development companies. 

‘The act. authorizes $250 million to be 
&ppropriated for the entire new financ- 

Program, which amount is to be 
Operated as a revolving fund. In addi- 
tion, the act makes available to SBA 
$27.5 million for use in making grants to 
States, State agencies, colleges and uni- 
versities for research and counseling re- 
lating to small-business concerns, 

As the legislation was originally intro- 
duced, it contained amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code intended to en- 

ge the new small-business invest- 

t companies to invest in the stocks of 
SMall-business concerns, and to encour- 
age private investors to invest in these 

Vestment companies. Before passage, 

Owever, these tax provisions were trans- 

to another bill (H. R. 8381) which 
created the Technical Amendments Act 
of 1958. This latter act, another impor- 
t small-business measure passed by 
f ess in 1958, contains tax benefits 
the aall business generally—not just for 
new small-business investment com- 
Panies, 
thane 10 chapters which follow explain 
ti A ways by which small firms may par- 

Cipate in the new financing program. 
whien chapters explain the ways in 
hes ch new small-business investment 
wes may be formed, and how they 
gate RA They also explain how 
ma and local development companies 

¥ obtain loans to assist in financing 
aa -business concerns, They explain 
9 exemptions from the Securities 
whi Exchange Commission regulations 
bus mar be obtained by the small- 
áy Aata investment companies, Funds 
State ble to SBA for making grants to 
for agencies, colleges, and universities 
research and counseling on small- 
problems are also described. 
since the success of the new 
financing program de- 
Ten in large part on necessary amend- 
ts to the Federal tax laws, there is a 
te chapter on the tax benefits for 
business, and for the new small- 
business investment companies, provided 


Small- 
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by the Technical Amendments Act of 

1958. 

IL HOW A SMALL-EBUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY MAY BE FORMED UNDER THE ACT 

To form an SBI company under the 
act, there are only five general require- 
ments which must be met. The SBI 
company must: 

First. Be formed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the act, which is to finance small- 
business concerns. 

Second. Have at least 10 members, or 
stockholders, 

Third. Have $300,000 of paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus, half of which may be 
obtained from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Fourth. Obtain a charter—or articles 
of incorporation—for the purpose of op- 
erating under the act. 

Fifth. Obtain the approval of the 
Small Business Administration. These 
requirements will be explained in the 
questions and answers below. 

1. Question. What is the purpose of an 
SBI company? 

Answer. To help small-business con- 
cerns raise capital. 

2, Question. How will it do this? 

Answer. By making loans directly, or 
by purchasing the,debentures of the 
small-business concern. 

3. Question. Will an SBI company be 
owned by the Government? 

Answer. No. It will be owned and op- 
erated entirely by private citizens. 

4. Question. Will SBI companies be 
nonprofit enterprises? 

Answer. No. It is hoped that they 
will be profitable. There are special tax 
provisions to encourage profitmaking. 

5. Question, Who may form an SBI 
company? i 

Answer, Any 10 or more people who 
can invest, altogether, $150,000 in the 
company. 

6. Question. Will an SBI company be 
limited to 10 stockholders? 

Answer. No. The act places no top 
limit on the number. There may be 
more at the beginning; and more may 
be added later. 

7. Question. Must the 10 people who 
form an SBI company all live in the 
community where it will operate? 

Answer. No. The act says nothing 
about this. However, the spirit of the 
act intends that the stockholders will 
usually live in the community. This is 
because local citizens are likely to be in 
the best position to judge the character 
and needs of the small-business concerns 
in their community. 

8. Question. When 10 people form an 
SBI company, may some of these be 
blood relatives or man and wife? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no re- 
strictions on this. 

9. Question. May two or more of the 
stockholders in an SBI company be in 
the same line of business? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no limit 
on this. 

10. Question. Must the stockholders 
all be in business? 

Answer. No. The act places no re- 
striction on this. It is hoped that, for 
the most part, the stockholders will be 
small-business people. Professional peo- 
ple, retired people and even people who 


are active in big business may also be 
stockholders. z 

11. Question. May an SBI company 
invest in or make loans to small business 
concerns outside the local community? 

Answer. The act places no restriction 
on this. The answer will depend upon 
how the charter of the SBI company is 
written. State laws may sometimes 
place restrictions. 

12. Question, Must an SBI company 
be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. 

13. Question. Where may an SBI com- 
pany obtain a charter? 

Answer. Normally, from officials of the 
State where the principal office of the 
SBI company is to be located. In some 
cases, however, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration may grant a charter. 

14. Question. Under what circum- 
stances may SBA grant a charter? 

Answer. If an investment company 
cannot be chartered under the laws of 
the State, to operate in accordance with 
the purposes of the act, SBA may grant 
a charter. However, SBA's authority to 
issue charters expires on June 30, 1961. 

15. Question. Does a State charter au- 
tomatically entitle an SBI-company to 
operate under the act? 

Answer. No. The SBI company will 
have to obtain the approval of SBA. 

16. Question. What must be done to 
receive SBA’s approval to operate under 
the act? 

Answer. The articles of incorporation 
must be sent to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

17. Question. What must the articles 
of incorporation contain? 

Answer. They must give the name of 
the company, the location of its princi- 
pal office, the area or areas where it will 
operate, the amount and classes of its 
shares of capital stock, and, in general 
terms, the objects for which the com- 
pany is formed. 

18. Question. May the articles of in- 
corporation contain other provisions? 

Answer. Yes. They may contain any 
other provisions which the company may 
see fit to adopt for the regulation of its 
business and the conduct of its affairs, 
as long as these are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act. 

19. Question. May an SBI company’s 
articles of incorporation be amended at 
a future time? 

Answer. Yes, subject to the approval 
of the Small Business Administration. 

20. Question. What else is required to 
obtain SBA’s approval to operate an SBI 
company under the act? 

Answer. SBA must review to see that 
the articles of incorporation are in or- 
der, In deciding whether to give its 
approval, SBA must consider the need 
for the financing of small business con- 
cerns in the area, the general character 
of the proposed management of the SBI 
company and the number and volume of 
the operations of such companies pre- 
viously org 

yy arc When SBA grants a 
charter, for how long is the charter 

ood? \ å 
SCAnswer. Thirty years, The act pro- 
vides for SBA to renew the charter for 
additional 30-year periods, 
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22. Question. In what States can SBA 
issue charters? 

Answer. This is not yet known. The 
SBA Administrator will have to make a 
determination. So if you are interested 
in forming an SBI company you should 
write to the SBA Administrator in 
Washington, or consult a local lawyer, 
or both. 

Il, HOW A SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 

COMPANY MAY BE FINANCED 

The act requires an SBI company, to 
begin operations, to have at least $300,- 
000 of paid-in capital; under the act the 
SBI company may receive funds in four 
ways, as follows: = 

First, As part of its permanent capi- 
tal, the SBI company may obtain $150,- 
000 of Federal funds—no more and no 
less—by turning over subordinated de- 
bentures in that amount to SBA. Such 
$150,000 will be part of the SBI com- 
pany’s paid-in capital. 

Second. The SBI company may, in ad- 
dition, obtain loans from SBA—at the 

of operations or later. The 
amount of such loans outstanding can- 
not exceed 50 percent of the SBI com- 
pany's total paid-in capital and surplus. 

Third. At least $150,000 of paid-in 
capital must be obtained from private 
sources before the SBI company can be 
approved. The act places no limit on 
the amount of additional paid-in capital 
which the SBI company may raise from 
private sources, 

Fourth. The act places no limit of the 
amount of loans the SBI company may 
obtain from private sources. 

The following questions and answers 
will help in understanding these methods 
of financing: 

1. Question. How much money must 
an SBI company have to begin opera- 
tions under the act? 

Answer. $300,000 of paid-in capital. 

2. Question. What is meant by paid-in 
capital? 

Answer. Paid-in capital is the risk 
capital invested in the company. 

3. Question. How much of the SBI 
company’s paid-in capital must come 
from private sources? 

Answer. At least $150,000. 

4. Question, How much paid-in cap- 
ital may an SBI company obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer, $150,000. 

5. Question. Is the SBI company per- 
mitted to obtain more than $115,000 of 
paid-in capital from private sources? 

Answer, Yes. The act places no maxi- 
mum on the amount of capital that may 
be raised from private sources. 

6. Question. May an SBI company ob- 
tain more than $150,000 of paid-in capi- 
tal from SBA? y 

Answer. No. The act provides only for 
$150,000—no more and no less. How- 
ever, an SBI company may obtain cer- 
tain loans from SBA in addition to the 
$150,000 of paid-in capital obtained from 
SBA. 


7. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from SBA? 

Answer. By issuing “subordinated de- 
benture bonds” to SBA in the amount of 
$150,000. 
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8. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from private 
sources? 

Answer. By issuing common stock in 
the SBI company. 

9. Question. How is common stock in 
an SBI company defined? 

Answer. Just as common stock in any 
other company. A share of common 
stock is an ownership share in the com- 


pany. 

10. Question. Will the SBI company 
pay interest on its common stock? 

Answer. No. A share of common 
stock entitles the owner to a share of 
the company’s profits, if ang. 

11. Question. Will the capital received 
from SBA in exchange for subordinated 
debentures have to be repaid by any 
specified date? 

Answer. No. Funds received from 
these debentures are part of the paid-in 
capital of the SBI company. 

12. Question. Will subordinate de- 
bentures issued to SBA be secured by 
any specific assets of the SBI company? 

Answer. No. They will have a claim 
on the SBI company’s general earning 
ability. But they will not contain a 
pledge of the tangible properties of the 
SBI company. 

13. Question. Will the SBI company 
have to pay SBA interest on capital re- 
ceived in exchange for its subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures will 
specify the rate of interest and the dates 
when interest payments are to be made. 

14. Question. What rate of interest 
will be paid on the subordinated deben- 
tures issued to SBA? 

Answer. SBA must issue regulations 
fixing the rate of interest and the inter- 
est payment dates. 

15. Question. Can the SBI company 
buy back its subordinated debentures 
from SBA? 

Answer. Yes. It has the right to buy 
back these debentures at any time— 
by paying back the amount of capital 
received plus the accrued interest, 

16. Question. Why are the debenture 
bonds issued to SBA called subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Because in case an SBI com- 
pany is liquidated, these debentures have 
a lower claim on the assets.of the SBI 
company than the claims of some of the 
company’s other obligations. : 

17. Question. What claim does the 
subordinated debentures have on the 
assets of the SBI company? 

Answer. In case an SBI company is 
liquidated, the subordinated debentures 
have a claim which comes just ahead 
of the claim of the common stock. Bor- 
rowed money, promissory notes, and 
other obligations and liabilities of the 
SBI company, including any outstand- 
ing loans from SBA, will have a higher 
claim on the company’s assets than the 
subordinated debentures have. 

18. Question. Is SBA permitted to sell 
the subordinated debentures of an SBI 
company to a third party? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures are 
negotiable, which means they may be 
sold and resold, The purchaser, or 
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holder in due course, will have all the 
rights SBA had. - 

19. Question. May other institutions 
purchase stock issued by an SBI com- 
pany? 

Answer. Yes. The act does not ex- 
clude any institution or person. And, 
to make it easier for the SBI companies 
to raise capital from private sources, the 
act authorizes the national banks to 
purchase such stocks. In addition, the 
act authorizes purchase of such stock 
by State member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System and by FDIC-insured 
State banks where such purchases are 
not contrary to State law. 

20. Question. To what extent may a 
bank invest in the stock of SBI com- 
panies? 

Answer. The authority provided in the 
act limits the investment by a bank in 
such stocks to no more than 1 percent 
of the bank’s capital and surplus, - 

21. Question. May the SBI company 
obtain loans from SBA, in addition to 
the paid-in capital obtained from SBA? 

Answer. Yes, The Johnson-Patman 
Act authorizes funds from which SBA 
may make loans to SBI companies. 
SBA may also use these funds to pur- 
chase the obligations, such as debenture” 
bonds and promissory notes, of SBI 
companies. 

22. Question. Under what terms and 
conditions may SBA make loans to an 
SBI company? i 

Answer. The act authorizes SBA to fix 
the terms on which it will lend money 
and purchase obligations of SBI com- 
panies. The only limit is that at any 
one time, the borrowed capital from SBA 
cannot amount to more than 50 percent 
of the SBI company’s paid-in capital 
and surplus. 

23. Question. What interest rate must 
an SBI company pay on a loan from 
SBA? 

Answer. The act calls for SBA to issue 
regulations fixing the rate. 

24. Question. In case SBA makes a 
loan to the SBI company, would such 
a loan have a higher claim on the assets 
of the company than other obligations 
or liabilities of the SBI company? 

Answer. This will depend entirely 
upon the terms of the contract entered 
into with SBA at the time of the loan is 
made. 

25. Question. May the SBI company 
borrow money from private sources? 

Answer. Yes. It may receive loans, 
issue promissory notes or debt obliga- 
tions. The conditions, limitations, and 
terms may be fixed by regulations to be 
issued by the SBA. 

26. Question. If an SBI company raises 
$150,000 of capital from private sources, 
what is the maximum amount it may 
obtain from SBA? 

Answer. $300,000. SBA may purchase 
$150,000 in subordinated debentures; and 
$150,000 may be made up of loans or 
purchases of other obligations of the 
SBI company. 

ill. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN MAY OB- 
TAIN EQUITY CAPITAL UNDER THE ACT 

Equity capital may be obtained, under 
the act, only through an SBI company. 
The main points are: 
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First. The SBI company must first 
purchase “convertible” debentures of the 
small-business concern. The SBI com- 
pany may then exchange such converti- 
ble debentures for common stock of the 
small-business concern, at an exchange 
ratio based on the sound book value of 
the stock as determined at the time the 
convertible debentures are issued. 

Second. When the small-business con- 
cern obtains capital through sale of con- 
vertible debentures to the SBI company, 
the small-business concern must at the 
Same time purchase stock in the SBI 
company, amounting to between 2 per- 
cent and 5 percent of the capital which 
the small-business concern receives from 
the sale of its convertible debentures. 
The Small Business Administration will 
issue regulations fixing the exact rate 
between 2 percent and 5 percent. 

Third. The amount of the SBI com- 
pany's total investment (equity capital 
plus outstanding loans) in a single 
small-business concern must not be more 
than 20 percent of the SBI company’s 
paid-in capital and surplus. 

The following questions and answers 
will help to make clear the act’s provi- 
sions on this subject: 

1, Question. What is equity capital? 

Answer. Capital obtained by a busi- 
ness concern from the sale of its com- 
mon stock. 

2. Question. Why is it called “equity 
capital?” 

Answer Because the owner of the stock 
has an equity, or ownership share in the 
business concern. 

3. Question. Does the business firm 
have to repay the capital which it re- 
ceives from the buyers of its common 
stock? 

Answer, No. Buying common stock 
gives the purchaser an ownership claim 
on the assets of the business. 

4. Question. What responsibilities does 
the business concern have to its stock- 
holders? 

Answer. It has only a general obliga- 
tion to try to make profits, in which 
cases the stockholders share propor- 
tionately in the company’s dividends. 

5. Question. Can the business concern 
buy back the stock it has issued? 

Answer. No, except in rare circum- 
stances. 

6. Question. Does common stock pay 
the owner a specified rate of interest? 

Answer. No. Common stock does not 
call for the payment of interest; it calls 
for the owner to receive a certain share 
of whatever dividends the company may 
declare. 

7. Question. To obtain equity capital 
under the Johnson-Patman Act, must a 
small-business concern be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. But unincorporated 
Small-business concerns may obtain 
loans under the act. See chapters V, VI, 
and VII. 

8. Question. How may a small-busi- 
ness concern obtain equity capital under 
the act? 

Answer. Only from an SBI company. 

9. Question. May an SBI company in- 
vest in a small-business concern simply 
by purchasing the concern’s stock? 

Answer. No. To invest in a small- 
business concern's common stock, the 
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SBI company must first purchase “con- 
vertible“ debentures of the small-busi- 
ness concern; after this it may exchange 
the convertible debentures for common 
stock. 

10. Question. What is a convertible 
debenture? 

Answer. In the act, these are called 
“debenture bonds.” This means that 
they must carry a specified rate of in- 
terest and have a specified maturity date. 

11. Question. What makes them con- 
vertible“? 

Answer. Convertible“ means that be- 
fore the bonds mature, the bondholder 
may choose to exchange his debentures 
for common stock in the company. 

12. Question. Who decides whether or 
not an SBI company may purchase con- 
vertible debentures in any particular 
small-business concern? 

Answer. The SBI company alone de- 
cides this. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration will issue general regula- 
tions concerning the operations of the 
SBI companies, but SBA has no author- 
ity to interfere in the individual invest- 
ment decisions of the SBI company. 

13. Question. When must the deben- 
ture bonds be paid off? 

Answer. The act places no maximum 
time for these bonds. It does, however, 
require that the SBI company obtain 
SBA’s approval of its debenture bond 
program. 

14. Question. What interest rate will 
the small-business concern have to pay 
on its debenture bonds? 

Answer. The act places no limitation 
on this, except here again this is one of 
the items in the SBI company’s program 
for which it must obtain the general ap- 
proval of SBA. 

15. Question. May the debenture bonds 
be paid off before they are due? 

Answer. Yes. The small-business con- 
cern has a right, upon 3 months’ notice, 
to repay any or all of its bonds on any 
interest payment date. 

16. Question. Who decides whether or 
not convertible debentures will be ex- 
changed for common stock in the small- 
business concern? 

Answer. Under the act, the SBI com- 
pany has the option. The small-business 
concern has no such option. 

17. Question. Under the act, may the 
SBI company and the small-business 
concern have an understanding or a 
contract at the time convertible deben- 
tures are issued calling for these deben- 
tures to be converted into common 
stock? 

Answer. Yes. There is nothing in the 
act which prohibits such an agreement 
being made at any time. 

18. Question. Must the debenture bonds 
be converted into common stock? 

Answer. No. The SBI company, or the 
holder in due course, has the option. 

19. Question. What is meant by the 
“holder in due course?” 

Answer. This is a person who has 
purchased the debenture bonds, or 
otherwise acquired them in a legal way. 
The SBI company has the right to sell 
these bonds; and the purchasers may in 
turn resell them. 

20. Question. How many shares of 
common stock of the small-business con- 
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cern can be exchanged for the small- 
business concern’s convertible deben- 
tures? 

Answer. The exchange rate will be 
fixed at the time the convertible deben- 
tures are issued. This will be based on 
the “sound book value” of the small- 
business concern’s stock as determined 
at the time the debentures are issued. 

21. Question. May a small-business 
concern which already has debts or ob- 
ligations outstanding obtain equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes. But the SBI company 
may require such a concern first to re- 
finance any or all of its indebtedness, 
so that all of the concern’s debt is held 
by the SBI company. 

22. Question. May a small-business 
concern obtain other loans or issue other 
obligations after it obtains equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. No. The small-business con- 
cern must agree that it will not incur 
any future debt without the approval 
of the SBI company, which must be 
given the first opportunity to finance 
such new debt. SBA may provide for 
certain minor exceptions. z 
IV. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN MAY OB- 

TAIN LONG-TERM LOANS FROM SMALL-BUSI- 

NESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES | 

The act authorizes SBI companies to 
make loans to both incorporated and 
unincorporated small-business concerns. 
The main points are: 

First. Such loans must be of “such 
sound value, or so secured, as reasonably 
to assure repayment.” 

Second. Such loans may be made for 
terms up to 20 years, and the SBI com- 
pany may extend the term up to another 
10 years if such extension will aid in 
orderly liquidation of the loan. ; 

Third. Such loans may be made 
either directly by the SBI company, or 
in participation with the lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fourth. The amount which an SBI 
company may have outstanding to a 
single small-business concern may not 
be more than 20 percent of the SBI 
company's paid-in capital and surplus— 
except with the approval of SBA. 
(Amount outstanding includes both 
loans and stock investments.) 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. What is a small-business 
concern? 

Answer. The Johnson-Patman Act 
specifies that the same definitions which 
SBA makes for its regular loan program 
under the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Act of 1953, will also apply to the 
new act. 

2. Question. May partnership firms 
and single-proprietorship firms obtain 
loans from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes, and small corporations 
may also obtain such loans. 

3. Question. Must a small-business 
concern put up security to obtain a loan 
from an SBI company? 

Answer. Not necessarily. The loan 
must be “of such sound value, or so se- 
cured, as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment.” This means that if the small- 
business concern has good management 
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and good earning prospects, the SBI 
company need not require security. 

4. Question. For what purposes may 
an SBI company make loans to small- 
business concerns? 

Answer. Any good business purpose. 
The act states “to provide such concerns 
with funds needed for sound financing, 
growth, modernization, and expansion.” 

5. Question. Can loan funds obtained 
from an SBI company be used for work- 
ing capital? 

Answer. This depends upon the 
agreement reached between the small- 
business concern and the SBI company. 
The act permits it. 

6. Question. May an SBI company 
make a loan in participation with other 
lending institutions? 

Answer. Yes. The SBI company may 
make a loan where it puts up part of 
the money and one or more banks or 
other lending institutions put up the 
other part. This may be done on either 
an “immediate” or a “deferred” basis. 

7. Question. What is meant by im- 
mediate” participation? 

Answer. This is where the SBI com- 
pany puts up its part of the money at 
the time the loan is made. 

8. Question. What is meant by “de- 
ferred” participation? 

Answer. This is where the other lend- 
ing institution puts up all of the money, 
but the SBI company agrees it will put 
up some specified part at a later time— 
if called upon to do so. 

9. Question. May an SBI company 
“guarantee” 100 percent of a deferred 
participation loan? 

Answer. No. The act says an SBI 
company cannot agree to put up more 
than 90 percent of a loan made on a 
deferred participation basis. 

10. Question. What is the maximum 
loan that an SBI company can make to 
a single small-business concern? 

Answer. There is no special maximum 
for loans by themselves. But an SBI 
company cannot tie up more than 20 
percent of its own paid-in capital and 
surplus in any single small-business con- 
cern without SBA's consent. 

11. Question. Exactly what is included 
in this maximum amount? 

Answer. This amount must include 
loans, convertible debentures, stock ac- 
quired through convertible debentures, 
and all other obligations of the small- 
business concern held by the SBI com- 


pany. 

12. Question. May SBI companies 
make loans to new small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. New concerns may be 
formed with the help of SBI loans. 

13. Question. What interest rate will 
small-business concerns pay on loans 
from SBI companies? 

Answer. The act does not specify, but 
it does require SBA to set the maximum 
rate. Where SBI companies make loans 
in participation with other institutions, 
this maximum will apply only to the 
SBI company’s share of the loan. 

V. HOW A STATE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY MAY 
OBTAIN UNSECURED LOANS UNDER THE ACT 
The act—section 50i—authorizes SBA 

to make loans to State development 

companies to “assist in carrying out the 
purposes of the act.” State develop- 
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ment companies are those which have 
been chartered by a number of the 
States to foster industrial development. 
State development companies chartered 
after passage of the act will also be 
eligible. The main features of the au- 
thority are: 

First. Any funds SBA advances to a 
State development company must be in 
exchange for obligations of the com- 
pany, containing an interest rate and 
such other terms as SBA may fix. 

Second. The funds need not be se- 
cured by anything more than the gen- 
eral obligation of the State development 
company. 

Third. The total amount of obliga- 
tions which SBA may hold at any one 
time may not exceed the total amount 
of funds borrowed by the State develop- 
ment company from all other sources. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. For what purpose may 
SBA make loans to State development 
companies? 

Answer. Such loans must be for the 
purpose of financing small-business con- 
cerns. 

2. Question. Can SBA make loans to 
a State development company if that 
company engages also in other activities 
besides financing small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans without regard to the kind of use 
or investment which the State develop- 
ment company makes of funds which 
it obtains from other sources. 

3. Question. What security must a 
State development company offer in or- 
der to obtain a loan from SBA? 

Answer. It need not offer any security 
more than its general obligation to re- 
pay. 

4. Question. What claim on the assets 
of a State development company may 
SBA accept as security? 

Answer. The act requires that funds 
lent by SBA have as high a priority as 
funds obtained by the State develop- 
ment company from any source after 
date of enactment of this act. This does 
not apply to funds borrowed by the 
State development company before the 
act was passed. 

5. Question. What is the maximum 
loan SBA can make to a State develop- 
ment company? : 

Answer. There is no limit, except that 
a State development company cannot 
have outstanding from SBA an amount 
greater than the amount which that 
State development company has bor- 
rowed from all other sources combined. 

6. Question. Does the amount of 
paid-in capital in a State development 
company determine the maximum Ioan 
which the company may obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer. No. The limitation in the 
act refers to the amount which the 
State development company has “bor- 
rowed” from all other sources. 

T. Question. What is the maximum 
term of a loan which SBA may make to 
å State development company? 

Answer. The act specifics no maxi- 
mum number of years. 

8. Question. What is the maximum 
interest rate which a State development 
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company will have to pay on an SBA 

loan? 

Answer. SBA will determine; the act 
states no maximum. 

VI. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS MAY OB- 
TAIN SECURED LOANS THROUGH STATE AND 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 
The att—section 502—authorizes SBA 

to make secured loans to both State 

and local development companies where 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
solely to assist one or more identifiable 
small-business concerns in certain ways. 
The term “local development company” 
is not defined, and any local organiza- 
tion may qualify if it meets standards 
set by SBA. The main points are: 
First. The proceeds of the loan must 
be used solely to assist identifiable 
small-business concerns for a sound 
business purpose approved by SBA. 

Second. The proceeds of the loan can 
be used only for plant construction, con- 
version or expansion, including the ac- 
quisition of land. 

Third. Such loans must be so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment. 

Fourth. The maximum loan is $250,- 
000 for each identifiable small-business 
concern; and the loan may be made in 
participation with other lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fifth. Such loans can be made for 
periods of no more than 10 years, plus 
estimated construction time, except that 
SBA may renew the loan for periods up 
to 10 years, if such renewal will aid the 
orderly liquidation of the loan. 

Sixth. SBA cannot make such loans 
to any local development company after 
June 30, 1961, but can continue making 
such loans to State development com- 


es. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. How is a small-business 
concern defined for purposes of a loan 
which may be made through a State or 
local development company? 

Answer. The same as for SBA’s regu- 
lar loan program, 

2. Question. How are State ang local 
development companies defined f 
poses of such loans? 

Answer. The act gives no definition, 
because it was intended that any State 
or local development company whose 
purpose is to foster industrial develop- 
ment in the State or locality may qualify 
if it meets the standards to be issued 
by SBA. 

3. Question. For what purpose can 
SBA make State and local development 
loans? 

Answer. The proceeds of the loan 
must be used to construct, convert, or 
expand a plant, and some of the pro- 
ceeds may also be used to acquire land 
needed for the project. i 

4. Question. May SBA make loans for 
plant construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion regardless of the size of the business 
or the plans for using the plant? 

Answer. No. It must be to assist one 
or more small-business concerns in a 
somes business purpose approved by 

5. Question. Can SBA make loans of 
this type without security? 

Answer. No. The act requires that 
the loan be so secured as reasonably to 


pur- - 
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assure repayment, This means there 
2 be a pledge of specific tangible as- 
sets, 

6. Question. How does the security for 
& loan under this section of the act. 
section 502—differ from the security on 
which SBA may make a loan to State 
development companies only, as dis- 
cussed in chapter V? 

Answer. The unsecured loans which 
SBA may make to State development 
companies discussed in chapter V must 
be of such sound value that repayment 
is reasonably assured. This does not 
necessarily require the pledge of specific 
tangible assets. 

7. Question. What is the largest loan 
SBA can make to a single State or Jocal 
development compnay? 

Answer. $250,000 for each separate 
small-business concern that is involved 
in the project. 

8. Question. Why may more than one 
small-business concern be involved in a 
Single plant construction, conversion, or 
expansion? 

Answer. Because sometimes several 
small-business concerns wish to pool 
their resources to build a plant, or to 
Convert a plant building, which is large 
enough to accommodate the several 

Congress recognized this in 1956 
when it amended the Small Business Act 
80 as to authorize SBA “to make pool 
loans"—Public Law 85-536, 85th Con- 
gress, section 7 (a) (5). Pool loans 
Which can also be made under the new 
act allow SBA to make a loan to a cor- 
Poration formed by a group of small- 
business concerns in an amount up to 
$250,000 for each small-business concern 
forming the corporation, The proceeds 
of such loans, however, must be used for 
the purpose of obtaining for the use 
of the small-business concerns raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, supplies 
or for establishing facilities to carry out 
any of these purposes. 

9. Question. What is the maximum 
Number of small-business concerns that 
May participate in a pool loan? 

Answer. There is no maximum num- 


10. Question. What is the maximum 

amount which can be lent to a State or 

development company on a se- 
Cured loan? 

Answer. There is no limit, except the 
limit of $250,000 for each identifiable 
small-business concern to be assisted. 
For instance, if 10 small-business con- 
cerns participate, the amount of the loan 
May be $250,000 for each, or $2,500,000. 

11. Question. Must the small-business 
Concerns that are to be assisted own the 
Plant, or become owners of the plant, for 
haana loans may be made under the new 


Answer, No. These small-business. 

concerns may only rent the plant or use 
t under some other terms. It is ex- 

Pected that either the local development 
Company or the small-business concerns 
themselves will usually own the plant, 
but the act does not require this. 

12. Question. May loans made to State 
and local development companies be 
Made by SBA in participation with banks 
and other lending institutions? 
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Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans either on an immediate or a de- 
ferred participation basis. In the case 
of “deferred” participation, SBA cannot 
guarantee more than 90 percent of the 
original amount of the loan. 

13. Question. In the case of a partici- 
pation loan, do the funds applied by the 
bank or other lending institution count 
against the loan limit of $250,000 per 
small-business concern? 

Answer. No. Only the amount which 
SBA lends, or is committed to lend under 
a deferred participation agreement, 
counts against the maximum. 

14, Question. In participation loans, 
may the funds supplied by the bank or 
other lending institution be used for 
working capital rather than for plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion? 

A. No. These loans can be made only 
for the purpose which has been specified. 
However, the bank or other lending in- 
stitution is free to make a separate loan 
to supply working capital. 

15. Question. What interest rate must 
be paid on SBA loans to State and local 
development companies? 

Answer. The interest rate will be fixed 
by regulations to be issued by SBA. 

16. Question, For what period of years 
may State and local development com- 
pany loans be made? 

Answer. For any period up to 10 years. 
In addition, SBA may extend or renew 
these loans for periods up to another 10 
years, if this will aid in the orderly liqui- 
dation of a loan, 

Vil. HOW THE TAX BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1058 APPLY 
TO SMALL BUSINESS AND SMALL-BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES 
As originally introduced, the bills to 

create the Small Business Investment 

Act of 1958 (S. 3651 and H. R. 12064) 

contained important amendments to the 

Federal tax laws which were intended to 

encourage investment in the new SBI 

companies and to encourage SBI com- 
panies to invest in the stocks of small- 
business concerns, Before the legisla- 
tion was finally passed, these tax provi- 
sions were transferred to another bill 

(H. R. 8381), which became the Techni- 

cal Amendments Act of 1958. 

The Technical Amendments Act of 
1958 is another important small-busi- 
ness enactment by Congress in 1958. It 
contains tax benefits for small business 
generally—not just SBI companies, The 
most important benefits for small-busi- 
ness firms generally are these: 

(a) Small firms may write off, for tax 
purposes, 20 percent of the cost of tangi- 
ble personal property (machinery, equip- 
ment, etc.) used in the trade or business, 
in the year of purchase; this applies to 
purchases of used“ as well as “new” 
equipment; the new 20-percent writeoff 
in the first year is in addition to the nor- 
mal depreciation allowance that may be 
charged off in the first year; it is a 
speedup depreciation privilege, not a 
“tax forgiveness,” and if taken will re- 
duce the normal depreciation available 
in later years. It applies to both in- 
corporated and unincorporated firms; it 
can be applied only to the first $10,000 
of investment in the year, or $20,000 in 
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case of a joint return; the property must 
have a useful life of 6 years or more; 
and the property must have been ac- 
quired after December 31, 1957. 

(b) Individuals and corporations who 
invest in the stock of small firms and 
suffer a loss on that stock may, for tax 
purposes, treat such a loss as an ordi- 
nary loss rather than as a capital loss: 
but investors who enjoy a capital gain 
may still treat it asa capital gain. How- 
ever, the ordinary loss applies only to 
new stock purchased from the small- 
business concern, not to stock purchased 
from others. 

(c) A net operating loss for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 
1957, may be carried back and deducted 
against income for 3 years previous, in- 
stead of only the 2 preceding taxable 
years. 

(d) Corporations may have a $100,000 
credit, instead of a $60,000 credit, for 
determining the special surtax on ac- 
cumulated earnings. 

(e) Estate taxes may be postponed and 
paid in 10 annual installments, where the 
estate is largely an interest in a closely 
held business, by paying an interest 
charge of 4 percent. 

(f) Small corporations having no more 
than 10 stockholders, and deriving their 
income mostly from trade or industry, 
may elect to be excused from paying the 
corporate income tax, in which case 
undistributed income, or losses, would be 
included in the individual tax returns 
of the stockholders. 

The benefits which apply to SBI com- 
panies, and to investors in SBI com- 
panies are as follows: 

First. Dividends which the SBI com- 
pany receives on stocks of small-business 
concerns are 100 percent exempt from 
the corporate income tax. The normal 
rule for corporations is that dividends 
received on stocks of other corporations 
are only 85 percent exempt. 

Second. Investors, both individuals 
and corporations, in the stock of an SBI 
company who suffer a loss on that stock 
may take an ordinary-loss deduction, 
rather than as a capital-loss deduction. 

Third. The SBI company that suffers 
a loss on its investment in convertible 
debentures or in the stock of a small- 
business concern may take an ordinary- 
loss deduction rather than a capital-loss 
deduction. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details. 

1. Question. Does the new “speed-up” 
depreciation apply only to corporations? 

Answer. No. Individuals who receive 
income from business partnerships or 
sole proprietorships may take deductions 
for this on their individual income tax 
returns. 

2. Question. Can the new “speed-up” 
depreciation be used for buildings? 

Answer. No. It can be used only for 
tangible personal property. This means 
machinery and equipment of all kinds 
used in the business. 

3. Question. Can retail stores use the 
new “speed-up” depreciation? 

Answer. Yes. Cash registers, refrig- 
erators, counters, air conditioners— 
things of that kind are eligible, if they are 
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expected to have a useful life of 6 years or 
more. 

4. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of the new speed-up depreciation 
that may be charged off for machinery or 
equipment in the year when the pur- 
chase is made? 

Answer. Twenty percent of the cost, 
but no more than $10,000 in case of an in- 
dividual income tax return, and $20,000 
in case of a joint return. 

5. Question. Can the new 20-percent 
depreciation be deducted in the first year 
in addition to the amount of the depre- 
ciation normally allowed for the first 
year? 

Answer. Yes. 

6. Question, If the new speed-up de- 
preciation is used in the first year, what 
depreciation rate may be used in the sec- 
ond year? 

Answer. Only the normal rate which 
would have applied if the new speed-up 
depreciation privilege had not been used. 

7. Question. Is the new speedup de- 
preciation privilege a tax forgiveness”? 

Answer. No. Whatever depreciation 
is taken in the first year must be sub- 
tracted from the amount which could 
have been taken in later years. 

8. Question, Is there any new speedup 
depreciation for the second year after 
the machinery or equipment is pur- 
chased? 

Answer. No. After the first year only 
the normal depreciation rate previously 
provided in the law can be taken. 

9. Question. When an investor suffers 
a loss on an investment, what is the ad- 
vantage of taking an ordinary loss 
rather than a capital loss? 

Answer. An ordinary loss means that 
you can deduct it from the amount of 
the income on which the income tax 
must be paid. A capital loss means that 
you can use the loss only to offset a capi- 
tal gain. 

10. Question. Can an ordinary loss be 
taken in case of a loss on the stock of 
any small-business concern? 

Answer. No. The taxpayer must have 
bought the stock from the small-business 
concern and under a corporate plan 
adopted after June 30, 1958. The stock 
must be among the first $500,000 of capi- 
tal raised by the corporation after 
June 30, 1958, and the paid-in capital 
plus surplus of the corporation must not 
exceed $1 million. 

11. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of ordinary-loss deduction which 
a taxpayer may take for losses suffered 
on the stock of small-business concerns? 

Answer. $25,000 in the case of an indi- 
vidual return, or 850,000 in the case of a 
joint return. 

12. Question. What is the advantage 
of being able to carry net operating loss 
back for 3 years, instead of only for 2 
years? 

Answer. This increases the chances 
that a firm which suffers a loss can ob- 
tain an immediate refund—of taxes paid 
in earlier years. 

13. Question. May an operating loss 
incurred in 1958 be carried back for 3 
years? 

Answer. Yes. The new 3-year carry- 
back provision is available for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 1957. 
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14. Question. What is the advantage 
of having a $100,000 credit, instead of a 
$60,000 credit, for determining the spe- 
cial surtax on the accumulated earnings? 

Answer. This means that corporations 
may hold a larger amount of accumu- 
lated earnings without having to prove 
that the funds are needed in the business, 
The increased amount of the credit bene- 
fits smaller corporations more than 
larger corporations. 

15. Question. What is the purpose of 
allowing a postponement of the estate 
tax where the estate consists largely of 
an interest in a closely held business? 

Answer. Sometimes a family is forced 
to sell a small-family business—usually 
to a larger firm in order to raise money 
to pay the estate tax. 

16. Question. Must an SBI company 
pay any corporate income tax on divi- 
dends received from stocks held in small- 
business concerns? ; 

Answer. No. Such dividends are 100 
percent tax exempt. 

17. Question. Will interest payments 
received by an SBI company on converti- 
ble debentures of small-business con- 
rain be subject to the Federal income 

Answer. Yes. The new law exempts 
dividend payments, but not interest pay- 
irs reee of course the concern mak- 

e rest payments ma 

them as a business cost: See 
18. Question. May SBI companies 

treat any loss they suffer on investments 

in stocks in small-business concerns as 
an „5 deduction? 

wer. Les. Such losses may 
only when the SBI company sails the 
stock or a small-busin 

Aden ! ess concern is 
19. Question. May an SBI com 

treat as an ordinary-loss deduction ang 

losses it may suffer on convertible deben- 
tures of small-business concerns? 

Answer. Yes; the new act gives these 
benefits for convertible debentures also. 

20. Question. May both corporate and 
individual investors take an ordinary- 
loss. deduction for losses suffered on 
Stocks in SBI companies? 

Answer. Yes. 

VIII. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES MAY OBTAIN EXEMPTIONS FROM THE 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933, THE TRUST INDEN- 
TURE ACT OF 1939, AND THE INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1940 
To make it easier to form and operate 

small business investment companies, the 

act—section 307—authorizes the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to exempt 
the SBI companies from the registration 
requirements of the Securities Act of 

1933 and the Trust Indenture Act of 1939. 

In addition, the act gives SBI companies 

an outright exemption from section 18 

(A) and (B) of paragraph 1 of the In- 

vestment Company Act of 1940. The 

main features are as follows: 

First. The Securities Act of 1933 re- 
quires a corporation to file a registration 
and comply with certain other SEC reg- 
ulations when it makes a public offering 
of securities—including stocks, bonds, 
and other securities—exceeding $300,000 
in any 1 year. In addition, this act gen- 
erally requires the company issuing less 
than $300,000 of securities to notify the 
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regional office of the SEC and to file a 

copy of its offering circular. 

The new act authorizes the SEC to 
exempt offerings of SBI companies from 
either or both of these requirements. 

Second. The Trust Indenture Act of 
1939 makes certain requirements for 
companies issuing bonds, notes, and 
other debt securities to provide a trus- 
tee to protect the rights and interests of 
the purchasers of such securities and to 
comply with other provisions of the act 
and SEC regulations. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 authorizes the SEC to exempt SBI 
companies from these requirements 
where the SEC finds that the require- 
ments are not necessary in the public 
interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors. 

The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 al- 
ready exempts offerings of not more 
than $250,000 made during 12 consecu- 
tive months where the debt security is 
not issued under an indenture, and it 
exempts offerings of $1 million or less 
in 36 consecutive months when they are 
issued under an indenture which limits 
the total securities outstanding to $1 
million. 

The SEC may issue special regulations 
providing for the exemption of SBI com- 
panies which might otherwise come 
under the first two acts—the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939. 

Third. Section 18 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940—title 15, United 
States Code, sections 80a—18—forbids a 
“registered closed-end” investment com- 
pany to issue debt securities unless it has 
assets to cover at least 300 percent of 
such securities, and it also sets out pro- 
hibitions against paying stock dividends 
under certain conditions. 

The new act exempts SBI companies 
from these provisions of law. 

IX. HOW UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND RESEARCH 
GROUPS MAY OBTAIN GRANTS FOR SMALL-BUSI- 
WESS RESEARCH 
The act—section 602—transfers from 

the Federal Reserve banks the funds re- 

maining in the Federal Reserve's 13 (b) 

authority—approximately $27.5 million 

and makes these funds available to the 

Small Business Administration to be used 

in making grants for small-business 

studies, research, and counseling. The 
main features of SBA’s authority to make 
such grants are: 

First. The grants are to be made to 
States, State agencies, State development 
companies, colleges, and universities. 

Second. The grants must be used for 
studies, research or counseling relating 
to managing, financing or operating 
small-business concerns. 

Third. No more than one grant can be 
made in any one State in any 1 year; 
and no single grant may exceed $40,000. 

Applications for grants should be 
ee to the Small Business Administra- 

on. 
X.—HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS. CONCERN IS 
DEFINED 

The Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, defines a small-business con- 
cern as one which is “independently 
owned and operated and which is not 
dominant in its fleld of operation.” 
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And that act places on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration the duty of making 
more precise definitions for the various 
industries or lines of businesses, 

The Johnson-Patman Act specifies 
that the term “small-business. concern” 
Shall have the same meaning as in the 
SBA Act. This means that whatever def- 
initions the SBA has in effect for its reg- 
war loan program will also apply to the 
new program. According to SSA regu- 
lations in effect on August 15, 1958, the 
definitions were generally as follows: 

Retail and service trade firms: Most 
of these are small if their annual gross 
Sales are $1 million or less. 

Wholesale firms: Most of these are 
Small if their sales are under $5 million. 

Manufacturing firms are small if-they 
employ 250: workers or less, and are large 
if they employ more than 1,000 workers. 
If in between 250 and 1,000 workers, the 
definition depends upon the kind of in- 
dustry. 

SBA has more exact definitions for 
Specific industries. If you cannot be sure 
whether your firm qualifies as small by 
the general definitions above, write to the 
nearest regional or branch office of the 
Small Business Administration, or to the 
Small Business Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. SBA has authority to ex- 
pand these definitions, so they change 
from time to time. 


Boating Regulations and the Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members, views that I have received 
from a number of my constituents re- 
garding the regulations that have been 
adopted by the Coast Guard pursuant to 
Publie Law 519 of the 84th Congress 
CG-249. 46 CFR 7949-7980—asking that 
these regulations be suspended. 

Public Law 519 was approved May 10, 
1956, and authorized by the Coast Guard 
to provide certain regulations to carry 
Out the purposes of the act. After sev- 
eral revisions, the regulations became ef- 
_ fective as of Jure 1. 1958. Notices were 

Sent out by the Coast Guard suggesting 
that all boatowners require an inspec- 
tion. Following this inspection, the 
Coast Guard wrote letters to the boat- 
Owners indicating numerous changes in 
the boat and addition of equipment to 
bring the vessel within the requirements 
of CG-249. I have been advised by some 
of my constituents that the letters they 
received listed in some instances more 

40 deficiencies found by the Coast 
Guard inspector on boats which have 
Proven their seaworthiness by safe and 
eMicient service. Also, in many instances, 
Compliance with the regulations will ex- 
eeed the sum of $5,000 per boat. 
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In view of the high taxes and over- 
head costs, the highly competitive char- 
acter of the business which is seasonal in 
many areas, I am advised it is difficult 
for the boat industry to meet the re- 
quirements laid down in the regulations. 
Furthermore, it has been stated that 
some of the items required to be installed 
are not available. 

Hearings were held in the Senate on 
these regulations on March 19, 1958, and 
the report of that hearing states: 

The end result of the undefined and am- 
biguous regulations might be unjust enforce- 
ment, possible disrespect for the law and the 
administering agency, uncertainty, resent- 
ment, and anxiety—none of which aid the 
cause of safety. 


Reading further, on page 58 of the 
Senate report: 

Even the most casual reviewer of the re- 
vised CG-249 must admit that many of the 
regulations are lengthy, confusing, and sub- 
ject to more than one interpretation. 


The members of the industry who have 
contacted me have asked that we express 
our concern to the Coast Guard so that 
these regulations may be postponed in 
their effective date until October 1, 1958, 
allowing time for revision in the regula- 
tions. 


Justice in Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to commend to my colleagues atten- 
tion to an article in Aeronautical Pro- 
curement magazine by Allen M. Smythe. 
During my service in the Congress, I 
have had many occasions to consider 
decisions of various administrative agen- 
cies. Iam a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee and as such have been 
conscious of their problem. Many times 
I have had the feeling that the various 
administrative agencies have been arbi- 
trary m their decisions regarding the 
small businesses which do not have the 
resources that the larger corporations 
have. In my own view, I know of at 
least one growing industry in my own 
district where an arbitrary decision of 
an administrative agency did much to 
force it into bankruptcy. 

This article refers to a decision of the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 


peals, with which I happen to be fami- 


iar. Although the decision involves a 
large corporation, Borg-Warner, it is my 
idea of how the Government should treat 
all contractors and subcontractors. Mr. 
Justice Holmes once said that “when one 
deals with the Government, he should 
turn square corners.” I believe in that. 
On the other hand, I believe in the motto 
on the Department of Justice Building, 
somewhat to the effect that The United 
States always wins a case when Justice 
is done to one of its citizens.” 
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This article refers to a case before the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, ASBCA No. 3418—58-2 BCA sec- 
tion 1836—May 27, 1958, which involves 
a rather novel contract problem. The 
decision is unique and far reaching. 
However, it does demonstrate that at 
least before the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals, the citizen can receive 
fair consideration even though it in- 
volves a large amount against one of the 
Services. 


Aid for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include copy of my 
newsletter Keenotes which was released 
today. 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH Kee) 

After several years of evading the issue, 
Congress has finally gotten around to pass- 
ing urgently needed legislation to aid and 
assist small business. 

Unfortunately, the question of tax relief 
for the Nation's 4 million small-business 
firms and a system of making the right kind 
of capital available had become a political 
football. Both political parties spoke ap- 
provingly of the problems of small business 
but when it came to facing up to needs of 
this important segment of our economy, 
words were louder than deeds. 

I am pleased that this year action was 
taken. Tax relief was voted and a coop- 
erative plan for providing long-term capital 
was spelled out by law. I am hopeful the 
program can stem the rising tide of bank- 
ruptcy for small business and help the 
smaller concerns .compete on & more even 
basis with the giant corporations, 

On taxes, Congress provided faster tax 
writeoffs on new equipment the first year 
after its purchase; extension from 2 to 3 
years the period for which a loss may be 
carried back and applied against previous 
income to gain a retroactive tax refund; 
10 years instead of 15 months in which to 
pay estate taxes on a business held by a 
few persons; an increase from $60,000 to 
$100,000 on the amount of earnings that 
may be retained, instead of being distrib- 
uted, without stiff tax charges. 

These new tax provisions should be of 
substantial assistance to small business. 
The longer period for paying estate taxes, 
for example, will enable families to retain 
a business instead of being forced to sell it 
to raise enough money to pay this particu- 
lar tax. This change in itself should save 
many small-business firms each year. 

As for credit, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has been given 6250 million in loan 
authority to furnish long-term equity capi- 
tal to small business. The funds will not go 
directly to individual businesses but to in- 
vestment companies which will funnel long- 
term capital to small companies unable to 
obtain the needed financing elsewhere. 
Small Business Administration requires that 
these privately owned and organized invest- 
ment companies put up a substantial share 


of the money. 
In addition. Congress also made the Small 
Business tration a permanent 
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agency, raised from $250,000 to $350,000 the 
ceiling on individual loans by the agency 
itself and lowered the interest rate from 6 
to 5% percent. 

I enthusiastically supported all of these 
bills, some of which passed in the closing 
days of the session. Congress should be con- 
cerned with small business, Prosperous 
small businesses give to the national econ- 
omy a buoyancy and a sound foundation 
which large concerns cannot provide by them- 
selves. The absorption of small businesses 
by large concerns is an alarming trend. 

What Congress has done is to equalize the 
competition between large and small busi- 
nesses. Large corporations have never had 
any difficulty in obtaining venture capital 
from banks, usually at preferred rates of 
interest. Also, tax laws have given the larger 
companies a break over the small firms. 

And the bill is designed for genuinely 
small business, too. Small business is de- 
fined as follows: A wholesaler with annual 
sales of less than $5 million; a retailer or 
dealer in services with a volume of less than 
-$1 million; a construction company whose 
annual receipts for the last 3 years has been 
less than $5 million; manufacturers with 250 
or fewer employees. 

Under these rules, tax benefits and credit 
will go to those firms which Congress in- 
tended should have them, 


Peoples’ Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 31, 1958 

Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit for the RECORD a very 
excellent editorial from the Poughkeep- 
sie New Yorker, entitled “Sharing Risks 


Who owns the corporations of this coun- 
? r 


The butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stickmaker own them. In other words, mod- 
ern American capitalists come from all walks 
of life. 

Take, for instance, a report concerning the 
stockholders of one of our leading manufac- 
turing corporations. About half a million 
people own shares in it. One is a school- 
teacher. Another is a grocery boy. Another 
is a girl newspaper reporter. Another is a 
welder. Another is an Infant. Another is 
a company employee. Another is a college 
professor. Another is a clergyman. Another 
is a pensioner. So it goes—down a list of 
just about every craft, profession, and 
calling 


This company is not unique. It Is, in- 
stead, typical. Some 10 million Americans 
have invested directly in our corporations, 
by buying stock. And two-thirds of all the 
shareowners are in the under-$7,500 income 
bracket—which certainly disposes of the 
idea that shareownership is the province of 
bloated plutocrats. 

That doesn’t end the story. Another 100 
million people own shares indirectly, 
through insurance policies, savings accounts, 
pension plans, and s0 on. 

What happened is that American capital- 
ism has become a people capitalism. This 
is the only country on earth where the av- 
erage family has the means and can become 
a partner in great enterprises, and profit 
when and if these enterprises profit. The 
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many—not just a few—share the risks and 
rewards of ownership. 


Lithuania 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the welfare of the Lithuanians enslaved 
by the Communists has long been a deep 
concern of mine, From time to time I 
have been in touch with Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge at the United Na- 
tions. 

It gave me heart as I read Ambassador 
Lodge’s reassuring letter of August 19. 
I wish that every American, regardless 
of ethnic origin, could read it. 

UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. V., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable Emmer F. BYENE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNE: Thank you for 
your letter of August 13. I am grateful to 
you for your kind words of encouragement. 

The United States Government, as you 
well know, is acutely aware of the tragedy 
which has befallen the gallant people of 
Lithuania and her sister Baltic republics. 
The 13th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly will give us, once again, the 
opportunity to remind world opinion of this 
great injustice. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his recent speech to the special session of 
the General Assembly, change is Indeed the 
law of life.” As long as the Baltic peoples 
retain their will to be independent and 
their friends in the free world remain un- 
relenting in their opposition to Soviet 
colonial rule, there is reason to think that 
the future holds promise of better days, 
You can be sure that I will continue to do 


everything I can here at the United Nations 
to see that this is the case, 
With all best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRY CABÒT LODGE. 


As our President said recently, 
“change is indeed the law of life.” 
Within the hearts and minds of every 
man must be impregnated an indomit- 
able will to remain free and to resist all 
efforts of the godless to impose their 
atheistic philosophy on us. 

In the battles that have been fought 
and won, and in those to come, whether 
mental or physical, political or civil, the 
most important quality in assuring vie- 
tory is faith in our objective and our- 
selves. Following this, comes the need 
for assurance of moral support from our 
friends and allies. 

As a Christian nation we must assume 
the responsibility of reassuring the en- 
slaved. There are many ways to assist 
nations and not the least is letting them 
know that we are giving them moral 
support. One of the most important 
elements of human relations is the need 
to put ourselves in the other person's 
place, 


August 21 
Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly one of the real privileges which 
has been mine as a Member of Congress 
for the past 10 years has been the pleas- 
ant association which I have had dur- 
ing that time with my colleague, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, who is now re- 
tiring after 32 years of dedicated and 
devoted service as Representative from 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

I can well remember the warm and 
friendly welcome accorded me by the 
senior Member of the New Jersey dele- 
gation when I arrived as a freshman 
Member. His willingness to sit down 
and explain to me in detail the many 
procedures followed in the Congress has 
always been gratefully appreciated by 
me, His kindliness and sincere desire 
to be helpful to his fellow man has, I 
aa been characteristic of his entire 

e: 

Congressman WoLvERTON was elected 
to the 70th Congress in 1926, and he has 
been a Member of this body continu- 
ously since that time. His district, com- 
prising the counties of Camden, 
Gloucester, and Salem, had a population 
in 1950 of 441,978. All of those people 
have been fortunate in having such an 
able and conscientious servant to repre- 
sent them, 

CHARLES A, WOLVERTON, Republican, of 
Camden—Merchantville—N. J., was born 
at Camden on October 24, 1880, his par- 
ents being Charles S. Wolverton and 
Martha Wolverton. He was educated in 
the public schools of Camden, graduating 
from Camden High School; he studied 
law at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, graduating June 13, 1900 
with a bachelor of laws degree. He was 
admitted to the bar of the State of New 
Jersey at the November term in 1901. 
He has one son, Col. Donnell Knox Wol- 
verton, by a previous marriage to Dr. 
Sara M. Donnell now deceased. He is 
presently married to Ezetta Bishop 
Wolverton. In 1903 he revised and com- 
piled the ordinances of the city of Cam- 
den, From 1904 to 1906, he was assistant 
city solicitor of Camden; 1906 to 1913, as- 
sistant prosecutor of Camden County; 
1913 to 1914, special assistant attorney 
general of New Jersey; 1915 to 1918, 
member of New Jersey House of As- 
sembly from Camden County; 1918, 
speaker of the New Jersey House of As- 
sembly; 1917 to 1919, a Federal food ad- 
ministrator; 1920, alternate delegate at 
large, Republican national convention 
at Chicago; and from 1918 to 1923, prose- 


.cutor of the pleas of Camden County. 


During his tenure in the House, he has 
served with distinction not only as @ 
member but as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and a member of the Republican con- 
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gressional campaign committee. He is 
a member of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Masonic. fraternities—in- 
cluding Commandery, Consistory, Shrine, 
and Tall Cedars—Elks, and Moose. He 
was elected to the 70th Congress in No- 
vember 1926, and has been reelected to 
all subsequent Congresses. In the elec- 
tion of 1936, he had the unique distinc- 
tion of having. carried his congressional 
district on the Republican ticket by a 
Majority of upwards of 10,000 when 
President Roosevelt at the same election 
carried the district by approximately 
60,000 votes. The same was substantially 
true in 1940 and 1944. 

J join with Congressman WOLVERTON’S 
colleagues and friends in expressing re- 
gret that he will no longer be a Member 
of this body. The splendid record he has 
made in behalf of all of our people will be 
long remembered. I am proud of my as- 
SOciation with such an outstanding 
American, and my very best wishes for 
the future go to him as he now volun- 
tarily retires from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Christian Science Monitor and Other 
Newspapers Deplore Failure of House 
To Pass Kennedy-Ives Labor-Reform 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. HcGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, it. is 
regrettable that extremists on both sides 
Sy the labor-reform issue were success- 
= in blocking passage of the moderate 

fnnedy-Ives labor- reform bill. In 
W enting on the House action, the 

ashington Star editor said on August 
20, 1953: 
don any cause has been served by the House 
it = of the Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill, 
not that of the public interest, 


The Washington Daily News said in 
an editorial of August 19: 
Ita defeat means that, in the face of shock- 


g scandal’ Congress finds itself unable to 


tonne New York Times said in an edi- 
eu of August 21 in commenting on 
din House defeat of the Kennedy-Ives 
b 
a 


The cause of labor reform has received a 
from the House of Representatives but 
from organized labor. 


The latter reference is to tha com- 
tien able action of the AFL-CIO execu- 
e council action in prohibiting its 
— tes from making alliances with the 
84 teamsters’ organization. 
© Washington Post said of the 
Tause defeat of the bill: 
2 Jimmy Hoffa, as Senator KENNEDY 
this 0 nted out, has reason to rejoice over 
str: utcome. The failure of Congress to 
the e a blow at racketecring in unions, after 
McCLeLLaAN committee had exposed many 
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shocking abuses, is a letdown for honest 
unionism, for employers who bargain in good 
faith, and for the public. 


Senator McCLELLAN, whose Senate in- 
vestigating committee produced the evi- 
dence of abuses which the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was designed to correct, deplored the 
defeat. of the bill by the House. The 
Senator supported the “Kennedy-Ives 
bill and said that it was doubtless the 
best bill that had any chance of passing 
the 85th Congress. 

One of the clearest analyses of the de- 
feat of the labor-reform bill is the edi- 
torial in the August 20 issue. of the re- 
spected Christian Science Monitor. I 
include this editorial in full at this point 
in the Recorp: 

Tre Am Is LABOR REFORM 

Already recriminations are flying thick 
and fast over failure of Congress to enact 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. It is 
almost inconceivable that following all the 
exposures of the McClellan committee, all 
the evidence of continuing racketeering and 
corruption, Congress should have limited its 
corrective action to a measure setting up 
safeguards for union welfare funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, worked out by 
members of the McClellan committee, aimed 
mainly at obtaining more democratic con- 
trol of unions by secret and regular elec- 
tions. It passed the Senate 2 months ago 
by an 88-to-l vote. It had wide popular and 
press support. Explaining its defeat in the 
House of Representatives is not going to be 
easy for many of those involved. - 

The simplest explanation is that the favor- 
able view of the general public counted less 
with Congress than the intense opposition 
of organized minorities. In the Senate, 
neither strong union advocates, such as Sen- 
ator McNamara, nor strong union opponents, 
such as Senator GOLDWATER, opposed the bill. 
But when it got to the House, groups repre- 
senting both viewpoints brought pressure 
against it. 

James Hoffa's teamsters opposed it. So 
did the United Mine Workers and the Steel- 
workers, But go did the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The effect 
of the vigorous campaign carried on by these 
business organizations through their wide- 
spread and influential membership was ap- 
parently very great. 

As between the two political parties, a TT- 
percent vote of House Republicans against it 
was finally decisive. This may be used 

them in the election. But Demo- 
crats in the House must also bear a clear 
responsibility. Their leadership bottled up 
the bill and then brought it up at the last 
minute under a ruling barring amendments. 
And some Democrats were influenced by 
union or business opponents of the reform 
bill. 

We believe that both these groups were 
mistaken in their opposition. Unions which 
oppose more democratic self-government and 
the ousting of racketeers are in an untenable 
position. So are busincssmen. In this case 
many belleved the legislation was too lenient 
toward labor and involved disadvantages for 
themselves. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was not a complete 
or final provision for labor reform. But Sen- 
ator McCLELran and other Informed and able 
men who surely are not enemies either’ of 
honest business or of upright unions felt it 
was a rensonable and workable step. We be- 
Ileve they were seeking reform sincerely in 
the larger, long-range interests of manage- 
ment, labor, and the public. 

The effort for reform must go on. We 
should not be too concerned with recrimina- 
tions. But it may_be useful In preparation 
for further effort to recognize that those pre- 
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occupied chlefly with the relative position of 
labor or management in relation to the other 
are unlikely to be satisied by any 
feasible reform. Let reasonable objections 
be threshed out. But the larger interest— 
the public’s interest in reform—must prevail. 


Conflict and the Democratic Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, 1958, Mr. Walter Beinecke, Jr., 
vice president of the Sperry & Hutchin- 
son Co. gave a most stimulating and 
challenging address before the town-col- 
lege luncheon at Yankton College, Yank. 
ton, S. Dak. 

Mr. Beinécke cogently points up the 
essential quality of individuality, the 
right of dissent and the competitive 
ideas and systems that have added to 
our political, economic and social growth 
as a Nation. 

Instead of fearing the conflict of ideas 
in America, Mr. Beinecke reminds us 
that this is the source of our strength as 
a, free society. Believing that the 
Members of Congress will find his re- 
marks of considerable interest, I am 
including the full text of Mr. Beinecke’s 
address at this point in the RECORD: 

I appreciate your invitation to be here 
today. I am not, however, at all sure that 
I am the person who should be standing 
here talking to you. I am not a scholar. 
I am not learned in political theory, in eco- 
nomics, or in sociology. I am just what 
I appear to be—an American businessman 
who plays a part in running an old and suc- 
cessful business. 

Ours is an old company. Well, we are 
only old as things American go. We were 
founded in 1896. That makes us not as 
old as Yankton, which, I understand, was 
incorporated in 1862. Nor does it make us 
quite as old as Yankton College, which, I 
am told, was charted in 1881. It does how- 
ever, make us only 7 years younger than 
South Dakota as a State. The founders of 
our company and Joseph Ward, the founder 
of Yankton College, were contemporaries. 

We have not only a time but a geographic 
connection. Our company, Sperry & Hut- 
chinson, green stamps, was born in the Mid- 
west. In fact, its early days were spent 
in Jackson, Mich. On the other hand, maybe 
it does not surprise you at all that green 
stamps were born in the Midwest. Your 
region has long been famed for its “get up 
and go,” its dedication to the belief that 
hard work is more important than genius. 
And I don't mean to discount the import- 
ance of genius, mind you. 

Shortly after its founding, however, my 
company moved its headquarters to Bridge- 
port, Conn, and later on it became a New 
Jersey corporation with headquarters in 


New York City. $ 
It is safe to say, however, that the same 
spirit that went into the settling of the town 
of Yankton * * * the same spirit that went 
into the building of Yankton College by 
Joseph Ward—that went Into the growth and 
development of South Dakota—this same 
spirit, this same kind of drive produced our 
-own company and thousands of others across 
America, 


t 
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My colleagues prevailed upon me to make 
this talk. They said businessmen do not do 
enough talking, I had thought usually they 
do too much. But, be that as it may, I also 
received encouragement and help from Dr, 
Rondileau, your distinguished president of 
Yankton College. And, as it turns out, Iam 
glad I accepted the assignment. As many of 
you sitting here today know—those of you 
who are businessmen—we do not often sit 
back to assess what might be termed “the 
larger picture.” We are too busy running 
our businesses. In fact, as businessmen, we 
are perhaps sometimes too much inclined to 
leave the theories and the larger thinking to 
others, 

In preparing to address you here today, I 
found it important to do some searching and 
some reading. I felt it necessary to organize’ 
my thinking about the affairs of the country, 
about towns like Yankton, about small pri- 
vate colleges and their importance. Well, it 
was a fruitful experience for me. I enjoyed 
it. 

So, if it turns out that anything I say 
here today is helpful or interesting, I shall 
be doubly pleased. 

SMALLNESS HAS ITS OWN IMPORTANCE 

Today the emphasis is on bigness. Yet 
with the development of atomic power, it 
may turn out that smallness will save us. 

In the face of atomic attack, our ability 
to survive as a people will depend in no 
small part upon our ability to remain or- 

in the face of mass destruction. I 
have always felt that one of the remarkable 
things about the American system has been 
the depth of its political and economic 


strength. 

It is true that it would be relatively simple 
for an enemy to cripple mass communica- 
tions and to disorganize our National Gov- 
ernment. But if this happens, we still have 
State organizations. If these are disorgan- 
ized, we still have county and city systems. 
And if the cities are destroyed, we still have 
rural and small-town America. 

Happen what may in New York or Wash- 
ington, Chicago, or Los Angeles, the Yank- 
tons will go on. 

This may prove to be of great importance, 
and I get the feeling of security in visiting 
such towns as Yankton, with its stores, its 
churches, its lovely homes, and its fine col- 
lege. They have an enduring feeling. 

However, this is not basically what I came 
here to talk to you about. What I want to 
talk to you about is the importance of con- 
flict to our American system. 


CONPLICT IS A MAJOR IDEA IN AMERICA 


A great many of us here in this room today 
are businessmen. We don't like conflict of 
opinions or ideas. We distrust it. This, I 
suppose, is natural because we think always 
in terms of solutions, in terms of decisions— 
hopefully, productive decisions. Conflicts 
get in the way. They can cost time and 
money. 

It was, thetefore, a matter of more than 
unusual interest to me as I refreshed myself 
on the workings of our American system to 
rediscover what a tremendously important 
part conflicts—differences, if you will—play 
in the successful working of that system. 


THE WORLD'S STRONGEST POLITICAL SYSTEM Was 
BASED ON CONFLICT 


Let us take a look for a moment at our 
political system and its relation to conflict. 
Actually, this country was born because of 
the unwillingness or the inability of the 
British political and economic systems to ab- 
sorb differences which confronted them in a 
rebellious America. The Adamses, the Madi- 
sons, the Hamiltons, the Jeffersons were thus 
acutely aware in setting up our own system 
of the need to provide maximum accommo- 
dation for individual differences. These 
people and settlers before them were products 
Of dissent. So, very simply stated, they made 
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the invidual—his hopes, his ambitions, his 
convictions—the core of consideration for the 
system. 

Their fundamental aim was to set up a 
structure which would provide a climate of 
freedom for individual development and in- 
dividual „ and, conversely, a mini- 
mum of infringement upon the rights of any 


man. 

The right to dissent, the right to differ, is 
thus woven into the very fabric of our politi- 
cal system; and the result is our system of 
checks and balances. The right of the ma- 
jority to rule recognizes the right of the mi- 
nority to dissent and to express its point of 
view in the hope of persuading a majority to 
support it. The right of dissent in its turn 
recognizes the finality of majority rule. 
Recently I had the pleasure of lunching 
with former President Truman and enjoyed 
hearing this man who spent so much time in 
so many conflicts, pay tribute to our Found- 
ing Fathers. He holds their greatest achieve- 
ment to have been their amazing ability, 
with little prior experience, to build on roots 
of confiict, the world’s strongest political 
system. 

Inherent in it are the words tolerance, dif- 
ferences, persuasion, compromise, and 
change. 

The Anvil Chorus might well be our theme. 
We hammer out on the anvil of public sen- 
timent conflicting voices which when forged 
together spell progress. 

THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS AN OUTGROWTH OF 
OUR POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Now, let us turn to the economic system. 
Our econonric pattern is formed by and re- 
sponds to changes in our political system. 
As an outgrowth of our political principles 
and our political system, we are all free to go 
about the business of earning a livelihood 
for ourselves and for our families; but money 
is a necessity; and, therefore, our economic 
system and our relation to it is tied up very 
intimately with our ability to be free, 

It takes money to run our Government; 
it takes money to make the presses roll; it 
takes money to pay salaries and adminis- 
tration costs of our colleges and universities, 
It takes money to run our churches, our 
hospitals and concert halls and art centers. 
So, when you get right down to it, our in- 
dividual freedom is as closely geared to our 
economic system as it is to our political 
system. 

THE CORPORATION HAS ITS CONFLICTS ALSO 

However, we are accustomed to thinking 
of the business arena as an area where strong 
men make swift decisions. It is commonly 
believed that there is little or none of the 
exhausting process of pressures, conflicts, 
and compromise, It probably looks easy. 

But, take a closer look. Take the typical. 
American corporation as an example: With- 
in the corporate family itself are gathered 
a variety of groups, many with seemingly 
irreconcilable sims. They are constantly 
alert to corporate decisions and how those 
decisions will affect their pocketbooks, their 
welfare, or the welfare of others in whom 
they have interest. 


CORPORATE DECISIONS ARE SUBJECT TO PRESSURES 
FROM A VARIETY OF GROUPS 

There are, for example, the stockholders 
seeking to protect their investments, seek- 
ing more substantial dividends. There are 
tha employees—many of them speaking 
through unions—seeking job security, pro- 
motions, and increased opportunities as well 
as higher wages and salaries. There are the 
wholesalers, the dealers, the retailers, seek- 
ing lower prices so that their profits can be 
increased. There are American consumers 
themselves seeking the best bargain they can 
find either from the corporation we are dis- 
cussing or from its competitors, There are 
suppliers who would like higher prices for 
their products. Outside the immediate 
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family, but intimately affecting it, are com- 
petitors trying to outplan, outproduce, 
outprice, and outsell the corporation in 
the market place. There are the commu- 
nities in which the corporation operates 
with their political, their regulatory, and 
their tax demands. There are State and 
Federal Governments with more such de- 
mands. Meanwhile, standing slightly to the 
side but ever alert and influential are the 
press, the scholars, the clergy, the various 
groups—ready to criticize this decision or 
that. Thus corporate decision and corporate 
power are subject to different and opposing 
pressures from a variety of groups. 

The impact of corporate decisions Is 
broad. The interest in them is wide. Fewer 
and fewer ean be private. 


OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM IS ALSO A PRODUCT OF 
CONFLICT 


We have spoken of the corporation and 
shown the complexity of conflict within it. 
The same conflicts, the some pressures apply 
in all American business. So, our economic 
system, like our political system, lives by a 
process of accommodating differences. It 
must utilize persuasion. Rather than work- 
ing free of conflict, it, like the political 
system, is a product of conflict. 

Some of you might say, “This may be s0, 
but there are no voters to worry about in 
the economic system.” The fact is that votes 
of approval or disapproval are cast. A vote 
is cast every time a customer picks product 
A over product B; a vote is cast every time an 
employee turns down a job offer from an- 
other company, or accepts it; a vote is cast 
every time an investor chooses stock of one 
company over another; or by a Federal Trade 
Commission committee investigating com- 
pany practices; or by a Congressman calling 
for an investigation, or a mayor condemning 
or praising company policy. 

So, how a corporation or any business suc- 
ceeds over the long run depends on how well 
its leaders thread their way among all the 
demands of all the individuals and groups 
that make it up, or that may effect it in one 
way or another. It is a balancing act in a 
system of tensions. 

As someone has said, the dynamic and 
changing political and economic systems 
under which we exist are arduous and ex- 
hausting processes. 

In any event, through these complex mech- 
anisms, while we are in the process of differ- 
ing with one another day in and day out. 
we are at the same time in the process of 
working within a political and economic 
structure that gets things done. 

Fortune magazine in its February 1950 is- 
sue said that our system works by (1) 4 
word; (2) a tendency; and (3) a method. 

The word is liberty. The tendency prog- 
ress. The method constitutionalism. 


INDIVIDUALISM I5 THE IMPORTANT THING IN 
OUR SYSTEM 


People who make careers of studying these 
matters have said—and I think correctly— 
that since our system is predicated upon the 
importance of the individual, he and what 
he does are the most important things in 
the system. 

The vigor of the system appears to depend 
not only upon the right to express differ- 
ences, but the energetic pursuit of this right. 

I agree with that wholeheartedly. In 
fact, I believe the greatest danger we can face 
would be a set of circumstances which would 
produce overconformity, which would dis- 
courage the expression of and the insistence 
upon personal convictions, or which would 
by some misfortune see the individyal, his 
energies, his drive, his initlative, swallowed 
up by organizational complexity. 

CERTAIN DANGERS REPORTEDLY THREATEN OUR 
EXPRESSION OF DISSENT 

And these are reported to be the dangers 

that we face today, 
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They stem, it seems, from three sources. 
The Grst of these has to do with the cold 
war, From Washington some reports indi- 
Cate, a bellet that there is some danger in- 
herent in debate, and In expression of any 
disagreements as to what might be done 
concerning international relations, An edi- 
tor recently commented that the most worri- 
some aspect of the situation is the lack of 
debate. 

The second. a corollary of this, is some- 
thing about which you men in the universi- 
ties are well aware. That is the tendency 
on the part of some, at times, to read into 
honest differences a lack of patriotism. You, 
Surely, will be the first to admit that it is 
Sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
the man who is differing constructively out 
of loyalty, and the man who, may be oppos- 

destructively for other reasons. But I 
Point to the perils of discouraging free and 
honest differences in this, our system, which 
Was set up and geared for its very progress 
to free expressions. 

The third source of concern revolves about 
the growing size of our business en 
and the fear expressed by some that indi- 
viduality may be lost in a maze of corporate 
complexity, 

We all recognize that the size of a business 
1s determined not only by its success com- 
Petitively but also by the nature of its prod - 
Uct or service. Automobile manufacturing 
must economically be large—others small. 
Our country needs both. 

I cannot here assess the presumed dangers 
in these situations, but I know that all of 
us who believe in the American system, as 
We become aware of threats to basic princi- 


ples involving human and individual rights, | 


will turn our attention to any problems that 
may arise. I believe that, like the problems 
Of the past, they will be solved. For all of 
Us Know the value of what we are protect- 
ing—the individual freedom and drive that 

Made this Nation not just the greatest 
On the face of the earth, but the best for its 
Own people. 

And, lest any of the “practical” business- 
men here today conclude mistakenly that all 
ot this is far removed from the job of daily 

ving, let me emphasize that all of this has 

Practical application in our workaday 
business world. 

AN EXAMPLE OF OUR SYSTEM AT WORK 

I can speak from personal experience. My 

company during the past 4 years, for 
2 has seen the full force of healthy 

emocratic processes brought to bear in a 
Situation involving our own business. 
ben dt 4 years ago a number of supermar- 
toe decided that because vigorous competi- 
k n had erased any lasting competitive ad- 
1 mr Ates. trading stamps might lend a last - 
ae distinction which would prove effective 
torn ing & greater volume from competi- 


n people came to us and, after talking 
e matter over, we offered some supermar- 
Our service, 
g stamps proved sharply effective. 
gem we have been In business, as I have 
you, for 62 years and, like any normal 
eo rican business, we have faced competi- 
è problema from time to time, We like 
8 competition, We were, however, 
ee unprepared for a suddent ava- 
Stat © of legislation stimulated in numerous 
forty legislatures through the lobbying ef- 
oa ot powerful national groups opposed to 
being in the food business. _ 
8 With a flood of bills designed to de- 
Stats der business, State legislature after 
Public egislature simply applied the test of 
interest, branded the bills for what 
they Were—special interest legislation de- 
8 to take away rights of merchants 
bills Shts of housewives—and threw the 
On the rare occasion, such as 
in Tennessee, when a bill was 
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passed, the courts threw it out as violating 
constitutional rights. 

As the activity received increased public 
attention and editorial writers across the 
country examined the situation, almost uni- 
formly editorial comment condemned such 
legislation and defended the right of busi- 
ness to use legitimate competitive tools and 
the right of the housewife to the benefits 
of trading stamps. 

Before too long letters began pouring in 
from universities seeking information and 
data. The wheels of their research began 
to grind. The result: Doctoral theses, 
master's theses, special studies, speeches by 
faculty members—a regular outpouring of 
objective analysis and factual presentation. 

So, over the past 4 years, we have won 
the support of legislators, the courts, the 
press, the university scholars, women's 
groups and others—for one simple reason. 

Our position was representative of basic 
American rights and the position of those 
opposing us was, bluntly stated, destructive 
of those rights. The attacks upon us rep- 
resented a willingness to undermine funda- 
mental principles in order to win short- 
range competitive advantage. And the at- 
tempt was branded for what it was—con- 
trary to our system. 

So, after 62 years of public acceptance, we 
have been quite gratified to find our judi- 
cial, legislative, academic and other institu- 
tions formally acknowledging that accept- 
ance which we have so long taken for 
granted. 


YANKTON HAS A VITAL ROLE TO PLAY 


Where does Yankton College fit into all 
of this? Without in any sense minimizing 
the contribution of the large private and 
State-supported institutions, I firmly be- 
lieve that the small, private college em- 
phasizing the liberal arts has a yital role 
to play. 

I think, first, its moral tradition is im- 
portant, for what we are as a people is 
deeply rooted in our religious traditions. 
Our religious beliefs manifest themselves in 
our optimism, in our belief in the perfecti- 
bility of man, which, in turn, is reflected 
in our willingness to change. Victor Lind- 
lahr made a great success of a book called, 
You Are What You Eat. More basic, how- 
ever, is—You will be what you believe. 

I think, second, the smallness of Yankton 
College is important. Smallness has its own 
virtues in terms of individual opportunity, 
and a strong sense of individual importance, 

I think, third, the Yankton colleges are 
important because they are privately fi- 
nanced. We need government and we rec- 
ognize its services; but it is also a fact that 
the bigger the government and the more we 
are governed, the less our freedom. This 
goes for colleges as well as other institu- 
tions, The small private college which re- 
ceives its funds from a broad base has the 
greatest opportunity for free expression, It 
is notable that the remarkable freedom of 
the American press, for example, stems from 
the fact that its sources of income through 
advertising and sales of its newspapers are 
broadly based. The same principle operates 
for the private college, 

The small private college is an integral 
part of not only middle America but all 
America. 

It seeks support. It deserves support. It 
will receive that support, 


LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION OF CONTINUING 
IMPORTANCE 


Tam not disturbed by the crisis in edu- 
cation which appears to threaten the lib- 
eral arts schools through overemphasis 
upon the technical, the “how-to-do” courses. 
Not even sputnik’s hysteria will distract us 
long from the trend back to emphasis on a 
liberal arts training for the future leaders 
of our political and economical systems. My 
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view: is supported by those expressed by 
some of the most important industrial lead- 
ers and by other influential minds through- 
out the country. 

Albert J. Nickerson, president of Socony- 
Mobil Oil Co., states that in his company 
technical training gives a man an advantage 
for the first 5 years, but that after 5 years 
other abilitles—taught by the liberal arts— 
count for more than technical training, 

Clarence B. Randall, former chairman of 
the board of Inland Steel Co., belleves that 
even in an industry based on science and 
engineering, managerial and executive 
posts demand the broadly cultivated mind 
of a man trained in liberal arts. “The field 
of humanities—literature, philosophy, and 
art—is more firmly linked to management 
than science is to production.” 

Let me leave you. now, with two 
thoughts. The first is from DeTocqueyille: 
“Democracy,” he said, “does not give people 
the most skillful government, but it pro- 
duces what the ablest governments are fre- 
quently unable to create; namely, an all- 
pervading and restless activity, a super- 
abundant force, and an energy which is in- 
separable from it, and which may, however 
unfavorable circumstances may be, produce 
wonders.” 

John Stuart Mill provides the second: 
“The worth of the state in the long run, is 
the worth of the individuals composing it; 
and * * * a state which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial pur- 

find that with small men no 
great things can be accomplished.” 

Thank you. 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable CHARLES A. 
WotvertTon is to retire voluntarily at the 
end of the 85th Congress, He has 
served in the Congress for 32 successive 
years. During a portion of this time, 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
serving with him. 

We in the Congress who know him 
and have served with him will miss his 
presence a great deal. As for me, I 
received a great deal of benefit from his 
advice and counsel. 

He has always been devoted to our 
country and its free institutions and has 
always manifested deep concern for the 
happiness and welfare of the people. 
In serving in this honorable body, he 
has shown an exceptional ability, a real 
knowledge of human nature, of generos- 
ity, of courage, and above all loyalty to 
his family and friends. 

When I came to Congress in 1931, he 
was very kind to me and helped me with 
advice that I needed very badly. The 
time that I have served in Congress has 
been made easier for me by reason of 
my acquaintance with CHARLES WOLVER- 
ToN. His friends, and there are many 
of them, wish him many years of the 
happiness he so richly deserves. I am 
pleased that he is enjoying the best of 
health. 
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Requirements for a Constructive Employer 
Industrial Relations Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article written by 
Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers Union of America: 
REQUMEMENTS FOR a CONSTRUCTIVE Em- 

FLOYER INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROGRAM 

(By Solomon Barkin) 

Many dominant management groups in 
America still adhere to the theory that 
unions are not essential and that industry 
would function more effectively if no organi- 
zation of employees existed. On the other 
hand, in the light of economic necessity, 
these managements do accommodate them- 
selves to the existence of labor organizations 
and the necessity for collective bargaining 
with representatives of their employees. 
This schizophrenic state of mind permits 
many employers in this country to conduct. 
highly successful industrial relations at the 
plant level, while they contribute persist- 
ently and substantially to groups, such as the 
right-to-work movements and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, dedicated to 
undermining and ultimately to destroying 
unionism. While their basic yearning to 
get rid of or bypass unions is thwarted in 
their practical relations, management 
spokesmen seem to find considerable satis- 
faction in supporting or endorsing modern 
systems of benign paternalism. 

This contradiction has frustrated efforts at 
evolving an up-to-date industrial relations 
policy. No policy exists which assigns to 
unions a potent and active role in our in- 
dustrial society beyond that of grievant and 
annual negotiator. The older personnel phi- 
losophies and programs, stressing the avoid- 
ance of unions and the development of 
superior competitive internal plant groups, 
have been proven unavailing in large areas 
within our society. But they continue to 
dominate management thinking. The dual- 
ism of attitudes and behavior also inhibits 
attempts at profounder cooperative relation- 
ships between the two groups on such gen- 
eral problems as inflation and the rehabilita- 
tion of depressed areas. As a result, man- 
agement and trade unions remain basically 
competitive and unreconciled. Their bar- 
gaining stances continue to dominate the 
relations with one another. 

Before any progress can be made from the 
present balance of forces, management will 
Have to adopt three basic propositions con- 
cerning ita relation to workers and unions. 

First, it must abandon the human rela- 
tions personnel philosophy and practices as 
bankrupt and ineffective. á 

Second, antiunion or nonunion employers 
should stop fighting unionism and accept the 
philosophy of the Wagner Act that collective 
bargaining is the normal procedure in em- 
ployer-employee relations in industry. As a 
token of good faith and acceptance of this 
attitude, they should join trade unions in 
working for the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act amendments which prononuce individ- 
ual employer and employee relations as an 
acceptable alternative. ~ 

Third, management must agree to help 
trade unions orient the vast body of the 
American people to the conviction that group 
organization and collective bargaining are 
Gesirable in the national interest. The in- 
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terests of all grades of employees in Indus- 
try or government, whether they be salaried 
employees, manual workers, or professional 
employees, should be presented by their own 
organizations or unions, These bargaining 
agencies should participate in the determin- 
ation of the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment for these persons gnd in the solu- 
tion of ordinary employee-employer prob- 
Jems. 

With the acceptance of these beliefs, the 
fundamental suspicions which now divide 
management and trade unions will be lifted 
and a setting provided for the evolution of 
more cooperative philosophies. Without this 
common ground, an uncertain armistice pre- 
valls between management and unions, for 
the latter will continue to be defensive and 
alert to detect subtle moves aimed at under- 
mining their strength and threatening their 
very existence. 


BANKRUPTCY OF HUMAN RELATIONS PERSONNEL 
PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 


The human relations personne! philoso- 
phy and programs have been proven bank- 
rupt by their ineffectiveness in accomplish- 
ing their goals in the unionized areas of this 
country. Here, management has not been 
able to create separate plant consciousness 
or gain acceptance of the employers’ eco- 
nomic and administrative logic. What has 
happened is that the many procedures em- 
ployed in these programs have become use- 
less, or the joint properties of management 
and trade unions, or have been supplanted 
by others established outside of the plant 
community. Despite these developments, 
management continues to verbalize and 
orient itself in terms of the assumptions 
and attitudes underlying this human rela- 
tions approach. 

Aims of Human Relations Approach. This 
school of personnel thinking did make a 
contribution by recognizing that employees 
have distinct logic systems and that they 
could be reached in terms of these beliefs. 
But management's efforts to use this knowl- 
edge have proven unavailing and their tech- 
niques have misfired. 

The human relations approach gained 
sway during the post-war years; it built 
upon the findings and writings of the Har- 
vard Business School studies in Hawthorne, 
III. It developed a series of psychological 
and communications techniques to convert 
workers to management's objectives. Fi- 
nancial incentives and inducements, these 
men contended, in contrast to earlier schools 
of personnel philosophy, were insufficient to 
change worker attitudes toward manage- 
ment. New manipulative psychological de- 
vices, therefore, had to be employed. But 
these have proven to be disappointing, both 
in fact and theory. Workers, particularly 
the organized ones, could not be easily ma- 
nipulated. On careful study, academicians 
have also rejected the theory as unsound, 

The failings of the structure is evidenced 
by the experience of each of the separate 
techniques. Basic to the entire procedure 
is the employer's belief in the need for a 
friendly work force. All the hiring, dis- 
charge and layoff policies are formulated 
to this end. In larger plants, tests dre em- 
ployed for selection, a method which at 
times provides perverse results. Rule-of- 
thumb guides on the other hand, are un- 
safe. Union contracts often prohibit the 
use of some tests and some rules. They also 
rule out arbitrary policies. 

Even more significant in making this en- 
tire approach ineffective is the continued 
state of high and, in many areas, full em- 
ployment. Hiring agencies cannot be too 
selective in hiring and only moderately so in 
Placement. Moreover, restrictive policies 
have had to be relaxed under pressure from 
the community. Companies, particularly the 
larger ones, have increasingly had to employ 
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a cross section of all groups within a commu- 
nity. 

Personnel counseling was abandoned not 
long after it was instituted. A number of 
concerns adopted it at the suggestion of the 
Hawthorne investigators, believing that dis- 
turbed individuals do not produce effectively 
and are likely to turn their resentments 
against the employer. They hired psychia- 
trists and hoped that they would overcome 
these obstacles, But they soon found that 
workers preferred their own counselors. They 
were most suspicious that management 
would get access to the counselors’ informa- 
tion and feared the advice would he biased. 
Moreover, men faced with personal problems 
may express their attitudes differently from 
those without such problems, but both may 
use the union to attain their positive goals 
and even to solve their personal Issues. 


FAILURE OF COMMUNICATION DEVICES 


Managements also placed great reliance 
upon the communications techniques to at- 
tain their ends but many soon began to real- 
ize their unrestrained reliance upon this ap- 
proach might stir up a hornet’s nest and 
cause more difficulties than good. The com- 
munications experts arranged captive meet- 
ings at which employer's messages were pre- 
sented. Groups were organized to secure 
fayorable manipulated responses. Super- 
visors have been given training In group dy- 
namics to direct the meetings or understand 
its developments. Many were instructed in 
face-to-face communication to supplement 
and reinforce these group activities. The 
objective in all cases was to mesmerize work- 
ers into accepting employer programs. 

Whatever success these men have had in 
unorganized areas, they have generally failed 
to make a dent on unionized workers, These 
people have often stopped management in 
its tracks. Otherwise, they would convert 
the meetings into bargaining sessions where- 
in union officials would be present. If man- 
agement persisted, some unions have respon- 
ded with deliberate counterblows through the 
printed word, union meetings, or the grape- 
vine. In any event, unions made it clear that 
the substantive issues would have to be con- 
sidered independently by the workers and the 
union through their own separate machinery, 
without the presence of the communications 
specialists, 

Not only did the unions meet these proce- 
dures with effective countermeasures, but 
the experts have also been told by the sociol- 
ogists, employed by the personnel people to 
develop more refined techniques, that ma- 
nipulative procedures were undemocratic, 
unlikely to work in a free industrial environ- 
ment, and that they smack of brainwashing. 
The sociologists urged, as a first corrective, 
“two-way communication.” But on further 
study they perceived that such communica- 
tions relied on captive audiences, so they 
abandoned their belief in “consultation” and 
turned to participation.“ Some academi- 
clans then found that collective bargaining 
and free unionism establish the soundest 
framework for this latter relationship and 
have become open exponents of these insti- 
tutions. 

Special employee benefits can no longer 
serve as plant ties. They have become 80 
general under the influence of union de- 
mands in collective that they are 
now contractual worker rights. Since they 
are no longer discretionary personal rewards, 
they cannot be used by management to 
enforce enterprise consciousness. 

Managements in have often 
Placed considerable accent on intraplant 
social, athletic, and educational groups as a 
means of building enterprise identification. 
But they are no longer effective for this 
purpose, Rising income has made workers 
less dependent upon companies. Moreover, 
public facilities are more generally avall- 
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able. Pinally, workers have come to resent 
éuch intrusion in their personal lives, 
Management is no longer under any illu- 
sion that job satisfaction and personal rela- 
tions rather than money are the pervasive 
determinants of employee attitudes. This 
theory, which gained great vogue in the 
latter part of the thirties, was built upon 
inadequate psychological studies, But trade 
Union activities in recent years have helped 
Correct this misconception. Companies 
adopted job evaluation as a program for cor- 
recting internal job relationships, But, here 
again, they found that unions demanded 
their own job rationalization schemes, and 
refused to freeze job rates. There was no 
easy road or gimmick to reducing friction. 
Failure to create plant loyalty: The objec- 
tive of this school of personnel thought, to 
generate plant loyalty, could hardly stand up 
in face of management's own performance. 
Loyalty connotes a willingness to yield per- 
Sonal interest to the well-being of a larger 
group. But business operators tend to be 
cold-blooded in their decisions. When a 
Plant is losing money, they will close it. The 
management staff generally believes that 
they themselves should push ahead and seek 
Personal advancement either within the same 
or other organizations. Management men 
never hesitated to move from one plant or 
company to another in search of a higher 
Place in the occupational ladder. In the 
light of these facts, plant loyalty Is a difficult, 
if not impoesible goal. 
Mature leaders in management have begun 
Tealize that the most they can ask of 
Workers is that they diecharge duties com- 
betently, faithfully, and intelligently. But 
they cannot expect them to subordinate their 
self interests. 
1 The basic assumptions and techniques of 
2 human relations personnel program have, 
/ *erefore, been proven wrong in practice 
820 theory, Many techniques have had to 
be cast aside or disregarded. Others are 
ing maintained for want of an alternative. 
7 gements nevertheless continue to be 
nin prey for psychological personnel tech- 
8 hoping that they will find some key 
ee realization of their basic desire of 
ng able to deal with unions and yet, at 
the same time, prevent their intrusion into 
plant life and operations, So long as they 
dat due to adhere to this overall orientation, 
as 1 Will be unable to build truly cooperative 
rec onships with unions. They must be as 
Sie to the principle and practice of 
€ctive bargaining and unionism in un- 
Organized as in organized plant units. 
RECOGNITION OF THE NORMALCY OF COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
While 


its antiunion management expressed 
aa ager on plant policy through the 
f n relations personnel philosophy, it 
5 8 legislative endorsement of unionism 
Con Collective bargaining in the Halls of 
gress. Its purposes were advanced with 
anae nee of the Taft-Hartley Act and its 
act b crowned by the administration of the 
ä y persons more friendly to individual 
nter collective bargaining. The funda- 
favor Philosophy of the Wagner Act was to 
t Organization of workers into 
colieeti. It expressed a basic preference for 
gaitie ve bargaining over individual bar- 
tr nae, The Taft-Hartley Act has diluted 
Actually revised the principle. It ex- 
for ran ag more than a spirit of tolerance 
8 deas of unions and collective bar- 
Cours, g. It provides iimitations on and en- 
ern N opposition to unions, both by work - 
a employers, The administration of 
Pith ct has further weighed the scales in 
wos antiunion philosophies. 
ihe Padre are informed by this law that they 
Res y have a right to join but also a “right 
ar Syed from” joming and creating unions. 
tion. TA rä are denied the right of organiza- 
and yarda and watchmen are prevented 
Professional employees are discouraged 
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from belonging to the same union as other 
workers. 3 

Unions can use the act's facilities only if 
they meet rules for which there are no man- 
agement counterparts respecting the filing 
of constitutions, bylaws, financial reports, 
and noncommunist affidavits. Unions are 
further restrained from pursuing specific acts, 
to encourage membership and unlonization. 
Even if there is no authorization or ratifica- 
tion of the acts of local union officers, stew- 
ards, and possibly even members, the inter- 
national union may be bound by them. 

In the election procedure, antiunion 
groups are given specific aids and protection. 
Individual workers are encouraged in organ- 
ized shops to bypass the union tn the adjust- 
ment of grievances. Unions are denied the 
right to a closed shop, or & union hiring hall, 
or the power to discipline members by dis- 
charge for the failure to pay fines or assess- 
ments, “Economic strikers” are denied their 
right to vote in elections, 

On the other hand, employers’ opportuni- 
ties to resist organization or frustrate col- 
lective bargaining have been multiplled. 
Employers can erect many defenses which 
make them immune from prosecution if they 
dismiss union members, They can speak and 
agitate against the union with almost com- 
plete abandon and without fear of penalty. 
Charges against unions, in some cases, are 
even given statutory priority before the 
Board, The Board is required to apply for 
injunctions against unions but not manage- 
ment. 

Limitations are placed upon the areas of 
collective bargaining with respect to union 
status, checkoff, union obligations in welfare 
funds, jurisdictional settlements, and worker 
assignments. Labors economic power is 
sharply limited by the provisions against 
boycotts, workload, and job or jurisdictional 
complaints. 

The act and the Board, therefore, tend to 
discourage unions and incite employers to 
fight unions. Instead of guiding the parties 
to stable collective bargaining, the act en- 
dangers its effectiveness. Unions must now 
rely on their own economic strength to pre- 
vent employers from utilizing the law against 
them. Where there is no such power, they 
are likely to be crushed. hee 

While such an act and such administration 
continue to govern American industrial rela- 
tions, management and trade unions, taken 
as a whole, will continue to eye each other 
as opponents rather than as negotiators seek- 
ing their respective best interests in the bar- 
gaining process, The continuance of the 
present legislation betokens management's 
reluctance to give up its antiunion attitudes. 
Only the repeal of the principle in this legis- 
lation, which prefers individual bargaining 
to collective bargaining, can assure a smooth 
path to harmonious relations between the 
two groups as a whole, 


ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE UNIVERSAL 


The third essential for this broader base 
for cooperative relations is the recognition 
that all employees, whether salaried, profes- 
sional, or wage earners, are entitled to their 
own representation and negotiations with 
their employers on the terms and conditions 
of thelr employment and for the resolution 
of normal employee-employer relations. At 
present, the dominant attitude is that “white 
collar" groups must rely on their personal 
initiative and qualifications for théir ad- 
vancement and not upon group or collective 
action. Employer and professional groups 
have reinforced these points of view, the 
former through outright discouragement and 
repression of individuals, and the latter, un- 
der domination of successful professional 
leaders or employer groups, have condemned 
and opposed outright the trade-union efforts. 

White collar groups, whether lower or 
higher income, indoctrinated by our school 
system and employers and associations, are 
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unprepared for independent group action for 
their own collective improvement. They are 
reluctant to initiate such organizations or 
to belong to them. Being oriented to an 
occupational and professional grouping, and 
steeped in the belief that advancement with- 
in it will come with the demonstration of 
personal qualifications and through shifts 
from job to job, sometimes within but pri- 
marily outside the same enterprise. they re- 
sist the idea of economic organization. We 
face the anomalous fact that the middle 
classes, which tend to be better joiners than 
the manual workers, resist organizations for 
the promotion of their own economic in- 
terests. 

A new attitude has to be disseminated ta 
bring these groups abreast of the current 
needs of a complicated industrial society. 
The enterprise, the individual, and the 
economy will benefit by the bargaining of all 
interests rather than the continued sub- 
servience of the upper employee group to 
the dominant economic interests. It ts not 
enough for the former to rely on Individual 
advancement through personal negotiations. 
Economic balance of group interests will be 
best attained through conscious and delib- 
erate negotiations by the groups with the 
primary representative of the enterprise. 
Each constituents element must be properly 
represented in the final bargain, Only in 
this way will the economy respond sensitively 
to needs for special occupational and pro- 
fessional skills. ‘The recurrent shortages in 
specially required job groupings will be more 
quickly satisfied. Greater equity will be 
achieved for all groups as each will be able 
to bargain directly with the primary repre- 
sentative of the enterprise, 


CONCLUSION 

The current employer personnel policies 
and practices are oriented to opposition to 
unionism and collective bargaining. A con- 
structive progressive program looking to 
peaceful industrial relations must be built 
on a new philosophy which accepts union- 
ism and collective bargaining for every em- 
ployee group. A truly free society requires 
all to be properly organized and represented 
in negotiations with the top management, 
Free and open bargaining will assure freedom 
and a real economic balance among all in- 
terests. Instead of relying upon the sym- 
pathy and understanding of managements, 
each must negotiate directly with it. Em- 
ployee resentment of economic bargains 
achieved surreptitiously or through the 
good offices of the primary management will 
be replaced by an open understanding be- 
tween each and all of them with the man- 
agement, This view provides a sound direc- 
tive for the future to replace the current 
fears and suspicions that divide classes and 
negotiators in our economic institutions. 


Wilkes-Barre Priest Observes 25th Anni- 
versary of Ordination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of Au- 
gust 16, 1958, which discloses that Rev. 
Brendan Boyle, C. P., of Wilkes-Barre, 
has observed the silver jubilee of his 
ordination: 
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Parest Marks ANNivensany—Rev. BRENDAN 
BOYLE ORDAINED 25 Years Aco 

Rey. Brendan Boyle, C. P. of Wilkes-Barre, 
observed the silver jubilee of his ordination 
to the priesthood at St. Michael's Monastery, 
Union City, N. J., recently. 

Rev. Father Boyle was professed a Pas- 
sionist August 15, 1927, at Our Lady of 
Sorrows Monastery, West Springfield, Mass., 
and was ordained a priest June 15, 1933, at 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., by the late Archbishop 
Michael J. Curley, 

Father Boyle, who has served as Provincial 
Econome since 1944, was born March 31, 1904, 
in Wilkes-Barre, the son of the late John 
and Margaret Malloy Boyle. He was edu- 
cated at St. Mary's Parochial School, city. 

He is the brother of Hugh P. Boyle, Scran- 
ton; Gertrude H. Boyle and Mrs. Roger Rein- 
ard, both of Wilkes-Barre, and Mrs. Edward 
A. Dougherty, Newark, N. J. 

/ Father Boyle will celebrate a mass of 
thanksgiving tomorrow morning at 11 in 
St. John's Evangelist Church, North Main 
Street, in celebration of the occasion. 

Open house will be held at 449 North 
Pennsylyania Avenue, and friends and rela- 


tives may call from 4 to 7 p.m. No invita- 


tions have been issued. 


The Recession: Inflation and Unemploy- 
ment, and Suggested Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
I met with a group of outstanding econ- 
omists to discuss the critical nature of 
our economic situation. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a summary 
of our discussion which gives some of 
the reasons for the present recession- 
inflation predicament and outlines pro- 
posals for restoring prosperity: 

Tue Recession—A CONDENSATION OF A Dis- 

CUSSION OF INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, 

RECESSION, AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In recent weeks, a variety of economic in- 
dicators have revealed some recovery in the 
economy. Whether these manifestations of 
improvement provide a clear sign that the 
downward phase of the recession has defi- 
nitely ended is not absolutely certain. Yet, 
it does appear that the worst is over. 

Far less definite is any clear evidence that 
a full recovery will be accomplished speed- 
ily, Unemployment in July was still in ex- 
cess Of 5 million men and women. Plant 
and equipment expenditures are still point- 
ing downward. The more sensitive eco- 
nomic indices do not provide confidence that 
full prosperity will be enjoyed within the 
next few months. 

The widespread talk of renewed and in- 
tensive inflationary pressures and the initial 
steps taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
of an anti-inflationary nature indicate that 
the present administration still confuses 
prosperity and inflation, The Republican 
administration obviously is far less con- 
cerned with the losses of tens of billions of 
dollars in production and with the hardship 
imposed on millions of unemployed than it 
is with inflation. This does not mean to im- 
ply that inflation is not serious nor that 
we must resign ourselves to steadily rising 
prices, 
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What is needed is a firm commitment to 
restore full employment and high levels of 
production with utmost haste and at the 
same time to undertake the fight against in- 
flation directly and specifically rather than 
through recessions and mass unemployment. 

We have already experienced a tragic loss 
in production and unemployment which did 


not break the inflationary spiral. If the Re- 


publican administration persists in its es- 
tablished policies, we are going to have 
chronic unemployment and only partial suc- 
cess in fighting inflation. 

It is high time that we undertake to seek 
a solution to the problem of inflation by 
constructive and effective policies which wil! 
achieve price stability and at the same time 
bring full employment and high levels of 
production. There is every danger that the 
shotgun approach of the administration will 
not permit prosperity. We need the rifle 
approach against inflation and for prosperity, 

A depression may be sald to describe a 
decline in economic activity which affects 
practically all industries. It is a “self spi- 
ralling and self-aggravating downward move- 
ment.“ Our present economic situation in- 
dicates a recession, for there have been many 
areas essentially unaffected. However, the 
losses and the waste must not be ignored 
or minimized, 

The gross national product declined by 
roughly 5 percent from the third quarter of 
1957 to the middle of 1958. Conservative 
estimates agree that it actually should have 
risen by 3 percent. If our economy had been 
as relatively well employed as it was last 
fall, the gross national product would be 
about $30 billion higher than at present. 
Relative to reasonably full employment, the 
gap is even greater. 

The labor force in this coun in 
by almost 1 million workers ean pect “The 
increase in output per man-hour per year 
gives us an annual equivalent gain of about 
1 million workers. If the gross national 
product remains static, unemployment in- 
creases by at least 2 million people per year 

The economic problems confronting us lie 
basically in (a) achieving a substantial rate 
of economic growth, (b) Avoiding future 
tanec Se oro prosperity and 
a relatively high level of emplo 
without inflation. set Lena Sith 

Over the last 50 years, prices have ten 
upward most of the time. Our economy te 
tended toward long booms and short busts 
and we have experienced a long run of up- 
ward price tendencies. Price stability is 
highly desirable but “a modest price increase 
is something we can live with better than 
mass unemployment.” Even when rising 
prices are not serious, they have serlous ef- 
fects, because the fear of inflation often 
ene government and monetary author- 

es. 

There are basically two types of inflation: 
Demand inflation which occurs when there is 
too much buying power—too much money 
relative to the supply of goods and services: 
and cost inflation, which means a rise in 
the cost of production per unit. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department are governed by a conven- 
tional view of the problem, that is, demand 
inflation—too much money chasing too few 
goods. Although it was certainly not the 
announced policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, their deliberate 1955-57 anti-inflation 
techniques were receptive to a recession. 

There is almost no evidence that the infia- 
tion of the last 3 years in this country was 
due to excess demand relative to capacity. 
In the case of automobiles, textiles, food 
processing and housing construction for ex- 
ample, there was a capacity for substantially 
increased production, but no demand 
existed, 

But the administration and the Board 
were dedicated to fighting inflation at any 
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and all costs. In this case, the medicine 
was worse than the disease. Basing their 
action on rigid and obsolete economic 
theory, the Federal Reserve Board initlated 
& program of tight money and restricted 
credit, corporations were not hurt 
by this; they were able to finance expansion 
and they did expand at a rapid rate. The 
result was an excessive rise in investment 
relative to consumption. > 

The failure of the administration is found. 
also in its fiscal policies. The accelerated 
amortization provisions in the 1954 tax bill 
made sense at that time when it was de- 
sirable to encourage a high rate of Invest- 
ment. But extending this policy through 
1955-56 was bound to cause trouble, The 
inducement to inyest during this latter 
period should have been eliminated to be 
reintroduced now again in order to satisfy 
the needs of the present situation, 

The Government must adopt a more flex- 
ible, sensitive tax program. Taxes should be 
raised or lowered; there should be a deficit 
or surplus financing; and incentives for 
investment and buying must be determined 
by our immediate economic needs. 

Administration policies have led to a high 
level of unemployment and a decline in 
production and purchasing power, Yet 
prices remain high and in fact have risen 
during 19 of the last 21 months. The ques- 
tions frequently asked are: Why is this so? 
and, How is it possible? 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Although unit costs are higher at a iow 
rate of operation, many industries are geared 
to a phenomenally low breakeven point of 
capacity. This means prices which produce 
exhorbitant profits at high levels of output. 
In the steel industry, for example, production 
may fall to 35-40 percent of capacity before 
the corporations realize no profit. Despite 
a falling market and production cutbacks, 
prices have been maintained and even in- 
creased, 

In the case of steel, the demand is essen- 
tlally inelastic. Price changes do not radi- 
cally affect the demand for this product. 
Pricing policies in the steel industry have 
been largely uniform and far in excess of 
the higher labor costs. 

A factor in continuing high prices is the 
lack of price competition within many in- 
dustries. In the case of most heavy goods 
industries prices are administered or arbi- 
trary. An administrator makes a decision 
based on his personal or company’s objectives 
in the short run with no consideration of 
Supply and demand, In these monopolistic 
industries where there are administered 
prices, there is no real price competition 
among different companies. All adhere to a 
similar price scale, 

Automobile manufacturers’ prices (with 
very few exceptions) have remained the same 
or increased, It is the automobile dealer who 
today bears the brunt in the form of high 
trade-in allowances and sizable cash dis- 
counts to consumers, 


LABOR 


Tt is a widely accepted view that inflation 
is due primarily to increased wages. There 
are some aspects to price increases that are 
attributable to wage boosts, but labor is too 
often unjustly blamed for the whole problem. 

Of concern here is not only that labor 
is being put in the doghouse, but rather 
that when this kind of conception becomes 
broadly accepted, the chance of doing some- 
thing constructive to solve the problem of 
inflation becomes more remote. 

No segment of our economy is totally inde- 
pendent of the whole and, in fact, wages 
are interrelated. Problems arise because 
some industries can absorb labor costs, but 
others cannot, 

Industry: The steel industry is usually a 
Starting point for a round of wage increases. 
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Wages may be ralsed within the limits of 
this industry's productivity but this raise 
soon affects wages in other enterprises, that 
is, textiles, services. Government. 

In many instances wages exceed the pro- 
ductivity increase, because the worker bar- 
gains on three fronts: First, against a higher 
cost of living. He must protect his buying 
power. Secondly, against higher productiv- 
ity. If the productivity of an industry rises 
3 percent, the worker wants a 3 percent 
Salary increase. This does not, however, 
mean that he is taking all the benefits of 
Productivity. Labor costs may be only one- 
half the total cost. If productivity rises 3 
percent, it means 3 percent for the worker 
and 3 percent for capital Benefits are 
therefore available for all elements in pro- 
duction. Thirdly, against high profits. Some 
industries grant a wage boost and immedi- 
ately raise prices far more than the wage 
cost. Labor sees that profits are now even 
higher and wants a higher level of wage 
increases. The spiral begins again. 

It may be argucd that the worker should 
be governed by considerations of economic 
stability of the Nation as a whole, and 
should fight only for salaries based on pro- 
ductivity increases, ignoring fantastic profits 
earned by his industry. 

But the question may also be raised as 
to who can better afford to exercise re- 
straint—the worker, with his §2.50 per 
hour or the large industrial corporation 
With its hundreds of millions of dollars in 
Profits? 

During the first 20 years of this century 
when there were no really effactive unions, 
and, therefore, no substantial wage pres- 
sures, profit margins were maintained and 
increased not only by price increases but 
through the general maintenance of low- 
Wage benefits. 

Today, we have effective unions in vary- 
ing degrees in most of these manufacturing 
industries and the unions are taking care 
of the wage problem: But wages cannot 
be used as an excuse for excessively high 
Prices because wage increases often repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the price 
increase. Actually, we must have a rising 
living standard in order to stimulate in- 
Creased production. Unless there is real 
buying power, that is, the capacity of the 

ican people to live better, there won't 
be more production. It is fundamental that 
we can expand our plant facilities and build 
new textile mills, but these will be idle un- 
less there are people who Can buy the added 
supply of goods. is 

Services: Areas in which wage boosts may 
Tequire higher prices are generally those 
in which production per man-hour cannot 
de substantially increased through the use 
Of improved techniques and new devices. 
This is true of most service industries. A 
barbed can trim a limited number of heads 
during an hour and a bus driver can trans- 
Port only the legal maximum number of 
Passengers on any one trip. 


There may be little room for technological - 


advancement in these services, but it is not 
tight morally or in any other sense to freeze 
Wages endlessly for people simply because 
Of the nature of thelr industry. 

Agriculture: Labor costs do not play a 
large role in the final price of food (except 
for processed foods whore we get into the 
Grea of manufacturing). ‘These prices are 
important politically and in terms of the 
Consumer Price Indéx. They gencrally re- 
Spond to demand pressures and the price, 
therefore, is eaid to be elastic or sensitive. 

Food prices are often dependent on crop 
Situations and natural conditions. The 
droughts of a couple of years ago were re- 
flected in high livestock prices and eventually 
resulted In the consumer paying more money 
for his veal chops. More recently, freezes in 
Some agricultural areas caused higher fruit 
and vegetable prices. 
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In order to adjust the agricultural situa- 
tion and prevent prices from falling in a sur- 
plus year, we have fixed arbitrary prices on 
certain farm products. It would be more 
logical to grant some kind of income support 
based on the price relationship to the small 
farmer (Brannon plan), In other words, in- 
stead of maintaining the price of wheat. at 
say $1.92, the market would be free to adjust 
itself, with the farmer getting an income 
support which would bring his total return 
to $1.92 per bushel. - 

The issue is politically important because 
under the present program the farmer feels 
he is being protected by the Government 
from some giant monster. However, if we 
let the price adjust itself and then hand the 
farmer a Government check for the differ- 
ence between the market price and the $1.92, 
he feels like a ward of the state. 

Although it is agreed that this plan is su- 
perior to the present system, it is also under- 
stood that it would require a high degree of 
statesmansbhip and a designation different 
from the Brannon plan in order to make the 
program acceptable even to the farmer. 


INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


On the international scene, we have been 
hurt in three main areas: Little Rock, sput- 
nik, and the recession. The violence in Little 
Rock damaged us badly among the nonwhite 
peoples of the world. In the case of sputnik, 
we were hurt because the peoples of the 
world do not really love or respect us for 
our dignity, charity, independence, freedom, 
generosity, decency, or because we are good. 
It's for our tremendous economic 
power. They saw those hundreds of thou- 
sands of airplanes and tanks in the war, and 
a car in every garage, and skyscrapers. This 
great power is what gave America status in 
the world. 

As a result of this recession with reclining 
output, the United States has lowered im- 
ports on many raw materials produced in 
underdeveloped countries. We are no longer 
considered the strong, helpful Nation— 
rather, we are now seen as an economically 
fluctuating and politically backward Na- 
tion, and the peoples in underdeveloped lands 
do not respect us for this weakness. 

The Soviet Union is stepping in and buy- 
ing the available raw materials. In this 
area, we could have a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
Russia, for under the Soviet system decisions 
of this type are made by the Government, 
and are tied directly to political 1 

But our Government can and should take 
constructive action to alleviate the present 
economic situation. Instead of saying that 
if conditions get worse we shall do some- 
thing, we must say that H the situation does 
not show marked improvement—and quick- 
ly—we will take action. 

We must consider our international res- 
sponsibilities as well as the internal situation. 
The issue is not whether the economy will 
worsen, The problem is how fast it will pick 
up and to what level. 

The crude idea that a recession makes labor 
more manageable has important political 
and economic implications. It is certainly 
prevalent in the thinking of big business, and 
for whatever reason, the administration has 
shown every indication that it is resigned 
to slow growth, recurring recessions and mass 
unemployment. . j 

This kind of pessimism does not dominate 
all economic thinking, however, and it is 
agreed among more and more economists 
and among more enligħtened political leaders 
that there are positive ways to prevent re- 
cessions and yet achieve price stability, 

PROPOSALS TO PREVENT INFLATION 

The following new techniques were sug- 
gested to help prevent future inflationary 
spirals and contribute to a healthier 
economy: 

I. Government encouragement of re- 
search in plastics to compete with present 


transmission lines). 


the corporations. 
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available materials, We know that there 18 
no price competition within a monopolistic 
industry. The only effective area of com- 
petition therefore lies in the use of com- 
peting materials (steel and aluminum in 
construction; copper and aluminum in 
It would be ineffective 
and inadvisable to attempt a breakup in the 
structure of monopolistic industries. 

II. Establishment of an agency on price 
administration. The President or Congress 
declares an industry as essential or critical. 
The industry must then submit any con- 
templated increase in wages or prices 30 or 
60 days before an effective date, The agency 
would study the industry and report its find- 
ings to the President, which findings would 
be made public. If the increases are con- 
sidered contrary to the public interest, the 
President may suspend the effective date by 
90 days. Wage and price controls are ac- 
ceptable only as à last resort. 

III. Strengthening our antitrust laws to 
declare that unity of price in an Industry is 
evidence of antitrust procedure. According 
to judicial interpretation of existing law, 
identity of price or profit level does not now 
constitute prima facie evidence of collusion. 

IV. Establishment of a Presidential com- 
mission composed of labor, management, and 
public representatives who would study the 
problem of wage, price, and profit relation- 
ships. This does not mean regimentation 
of the economy. There would be no at- 
tempt to fix wages or prices. Rather the 
commission would make recommendations 
tor the development of a sane and flexible 
wage-price policy. 

Under a type of policy such a commission 
might propose, wages would increase in 
relation to the average productivity in the 
economy rather than in any one industry. 
This means that in an industry where pro- 
ductivity has not increased according to 
the national average (the barber shop) 
prices would be raised. But in an industry 
that achieves an increased productivity 
higher than the national average, prices 
would be lowered. 

Although this is theoretically desirable, 
and in fact represents in a general sense 
the declared policy of the AFL-CIO, how 
is it to be realized? When large unions en- 
ter into collective bargaining, they have al- 
ready examined profit, productivity, and 
wages, They know that in a specific year 
they may be asking for wage increases that 
are greater than the average productivity but 
they know of the huge profits earned by 
They know the ability to 
pay is there and their only opportunity of 
deriving a share of the benefits of their in- 
dustry’s profit ability is through wage pres- 
sure. It would require a tremendous amount 
of education to effect a change in the pre- 
valent system. 

V. Focusing the spotlight of public at- 
tention on what is happening in terms of 
price increases, wages, profit margins and 
investments in a cular area. We have 
had legislative investigations (Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee), but generally 
these do not receive the publicity they merit. 
We should see to it that if an industry acts 
contrary to the public interest (what has 
been officially declared a violation of public 
interest) it invites public censure, 

Over the last decades industrial corpora- 
tions have grown tremendously in size and 
there has been a general consolidation ot 
retail establishments and farms. We have 


insurance reserves. 
ical implications involved in this situation. 
There is at present less flexibility of move- 
ment by the indiyidual and the question Is 
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raised whether we are becoming “part of 
a controlled society with no future except 
in our position in the hierarchy." The Gov- 
ernment has a moral responsibility “not to 
regiment, not to adopt a system of totali- 
tarian techniques,” but to shed light and 
focus the attention of public opinion on the 
effects of the economic problems which have 
evolved. 


Unfair Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina: Mr. 
Speaker, the following most excellent 
letter was written by Donald Comer, 
chairman, executive board, Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Comer is 
a patriotic American who is interested 
in saving his industry and the jobs of his 


people. 
The letter follows: 


AVONDALE MILLS, 
Sylacauga, Ala., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. BROOKE ALEXANDER, 
Fortune, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

Dear Mr. ALEXANDER: You and your asso- 
clates have been very courteous in this ex- 
change of views on the matter of foreign 
trade in which we differ so completely, In 
answering your letter of the 14th, it is not 
with the thought or hope of changing your 
views but with the hope that you will con- 
tinue to give your readers the opportunity 
of examining the other side. 

First you say that “It pays nations like 
individuals to buy in the cheapest and sell 
in the dearest market no matter what their 
state of economic advance.“ Let's pin this 
down to the immediate case, the threat of 
Asian to our American industry. It 
is not just the present hurt, it is the threat 
that is so destructive to our production plan- 
ning and to our price structure. We are not 
at war today but we have $40 billion in our 
defense budget just in case. 

To begin with, let us agree with the late 
Secretary Knox that “Textiles are second 
only to steel for our national defense.” Next, 
let’s examine the competitive differences be- 
tween Japanese and other Asian countries 
and our home industry. In years gone by, 
our own textile industry operated under cut- 
throat conditions, i. e., which mill could 
work the longest hours and pay the lowest 
Wages. Even s0, a cotton mill job was better 
than a cotton farm job. Proof—that farm- 
ers flocked to the mills. These conditions 
were deplored by all involved, but all efforts 
by our industry to correct its own troubles 
by agreement was declared a violation of 
antitrust laws. 

This state of things continued until 

Roosevelt and our Congress gave 
us NIRA. Under this law our industry 
wrote Code I, establishing minimum wages 
and hours and improved working conditions 
that were approved by labor, Government, 
and the public. And from that day until 
now the Government has continued to set 
our work standards. 

When the Congress wrote NRA for the pro- 
tection of industry, they also wrote AAA 
for the protection of our farmers and intro- 
duced a new word, “parity,” into the farm 
vocabulary. Our own mills pay this parity 
price for cotton for our needs. The surplus 
cotton which our farmers grow is taken over 
by the Government at the parity price and is 
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now sold at the world price, some 20 percent 
under parity price. And now let me add to 
this a quotation from the Dally News Record 
of July 1: 

“It appears likely that the ROK will dip 
a cautious toe into the cotton fabrics market 
this year, with export of 10 million yards of 
heavy sheeting to the United States. That 
represents a single purchase by the American 
Uniform Co., Springfield, Tenn., for the man- 
ufacture of Walters“ uniforms and similar 
articles. The cloth is 38 inches wide, 
bleached, and priced at 14.5 cents a yard. 

“On the financial side, there is a distorted 
exchange rate situation. Since all of the raw 
cotton comes through United States ald 
channels, it is paid for at the official rate of 
500 hwan to the dollar. The going rate 
within the country is actually about 1,000 to 
1—meaning that spinners are getting their 
cotton at half price, in effect, in addition to 
the fact that the price is subsidized to begin 
with under the United States surplus disposal 
program.” 

These Government losses add to a tax bur- 
den which, of course, is shared by us all, and 
we are not too rich. Our national debt is 
some $275 billion, and our President has just 
asked that this debt limit be increased by $8 
billion, 

The Tennessee customer mentioned above 
Is a potential customer of ours. We quoted 
him cloth from Mr. Stanley Converse's South 
Carolina mill at 19 cents per yard against 
the Korean price of 14.5 cents. Mr. Con- 
verse's mill is operating unprofitably, on short 
time. Past earnings from this mill helped 
to establish and maintain nearby Converse 
College. 

You say let the American consumer buy 
Asian goods, made under Asian standards, 
and shut our mills down and have us learn to 
do something else with nothing said about 
what to do about the lost capital. 

The press last week carried reports that 
the Dan River Mills were closing up perma- 
nently their Rome, Ga., plant. I know of 
no new jobs waiting for their employees and 
their families. You argue that your position 
is for the benefit of the consumer. Who is 
the consumer? Surely every industrial em- 
ployee is one, and my contention is that we 
should look after him first, and here in 
America we have to buy what each other 
makes, the things which are advertised in 
your magazine among them. 

In Aesop’s Fables is a story of a dog with 
a piece of meat in his mouth which’ he 
dropped for one that looked larger as he 
looked at its reflection in the water. He lost 
what he had for a fantastic mirage. 

The purchasing power in this country 18 
largely the accumulated buying power of 
the high Government-protected American 
wage and Government-protected farm in- 
come. And as said above, belongs to the 
people who created it. Your plan is to in- 
vite the Asians and others to come in, and 
without restrictions, enjoy this purchasing 
power. I know of no farmer who does not 
put a fence around a lush pasture of his 
own creation to keep out stray animals that 
are lean and hungry because of a very dif- 
ferent and sparcer environment. 

You call your plan “trade not ald." This 
kind of procedure or trade policy is a give- 
away pure and simple, and it is the Govern- 
ment giving away something that doesn't be- 
long to the Government. As we have said 
many times, if the Government wants to give 
something to our foreign neighbors, let 
it be a gift from all our people rather than 
letting some particular industry carry the 
load for all. As my brother Hugh Comer 
says, Don't bother my cows, and I'll give 
you some of the milk.” 

In arguing for the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram, the Government refuses to recognize 
the meaning of “reciprocal.” In every in- 
stance the foreigner buys from us only what 
he wants and needs, and we have to take 
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what we don't want and don’t need. The 
Government continues to refuse to work to- 
ward a program of three-way trading. If 
Japan wants our cotton or tin plate, they 
don’t have to pay for it by shipping us cot- 
ton goods and chinaware. They can swap 
these goods to southeast Asia or Latin Amer- 
ica or elsewhere for rubber, tin, coffee, baux- 
ite, etc., and ship these things to us, which 
we do need. I would like to ask if you know 
of anything which Japan takes from us that 
she doesn’t need? 

I have before me the annual report of the 
Singer Manufacturing Co. of New York, 1958. 
They speak of the competition in this coun- 
try for sewing machines made in Japan, pro- 
duced at cheap labor rates, and say, “This 
question is particularly pertinent in view 
of the complete lack of reciprocity in sewing- 
machine trade with Japan, that the Japa- 
nese Government for many years has barred 
the import of household machines made in 
the United States, and has generally re- 
stricted imports of industrial machines to 
types not made in Japan. They have always 
followed this policy of complete one-way 
trade.” 

You argue that when Japan sells us some- 
thing she will have to buy something, and 
the two transactions will equalize them- 
selves. Japan, as she sells us cotton cloth, 
can and does buy our cotton and wheat. 
American mills pay the Government the full 
parity price for the cotton we use, Japan 
buys it at the world price at least 20 percent 
less. After Japan has shut down our mills, 
Japan will buy her cotton at world prices 
wherever it can be had the cheapest, You 
argue that American mills, closed down be- 
cause of this foreign competition, should 
change to some other business, and our em- 
ployees some other occupation, Do you want 
them to go back to the farm?—that's where 
most of us came from. Will we grow cotton 
subsidized by the Government, and bought 
by Japan at the world price Such losses add 
to our already overwhelming tax debt. This 
would require that we become the supplier 
of the raw product which gives Japan not 
only what she needs to industrialize, but 
gives her our market for her goods. Under 
your program, though, we couldn't grow cot- 
ton, because the price is also protected. Cot- 
ton is grown cheaper wherever else in the 
world it is grown. Our cotton farmers are 
protected by an embargo against foreign cot- 
ton. Your program of free trade calls for 
the removal of all such embargoes. Just as 
in our industrial wages, you wish to level 
down our farm wages to the world standard. 

Your Life magazine of June 23, in its 
Steubenyille, Ohio, article, argues that the 
Weirton Steel Co. sells tin plates to Japan, 
which Japan pays for in chinaware and that 
the chinaware loss is the steel company's 
gain, and that the chinaware owners should 
pocket their loss and the employees should 
learn some other trade. In the same article, 
Life quotes an Ohio power company man, 
Mr. Welday, as saying, The answer to foreign 
competition is not in a sheltered economic 
climate. The free world and the friend- 
ship of Japan are a damned sight more im- 
portant to me than a few factories.” 

I don't think we can build a bridge of 
good will between Japan and America out of 
the wrecks of American industry nor would 
it be dependable. Good will does not demand 
such a price and what ig more, I don’t be- 
lieve the Japanese pedple themselves are 
demanding any such procedure, although 
your paper's policies confuse them. 

If you pursue this line of thought, I think 
it is safe to say the Asian workers in due 
time will not only make their own tin plate, 
but will also be shipping steel to Welrton's 
customers, and they won’t need any power 
from Ohio to do it. Weirton can do some 
three-way trading with Japan. Weirton 
doesn’t have to take its pay in chinaware 
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c 
and shut down a nearby chinware plant and 
Put Americans on the unemployed list. 

I see one of Life's readers wonders how 
Mr, Welday would like to have a Japanese 
Powerline in his backyard. I shouldn't 
think any power company would relish see- 
ing its customer priced out of business. 
Give Japan time and she can pick off our 
industries one at a time as she grows indus- 
trially, and under your plan she will do it. 
I am particularizing on textiles, but there 
are already many other sufferers. 

I would like to repeat, your proposed policy 
fails to recognize the change in the general 
World situation brought about by the In- 
dustrial Revolution. In the beginning of 
this revolution we had the machines and 
the Asians had only thelr hands. Their 
Progress in the Industrial Revolution has 
been a little slow. It began before World 
War II when Japan had just pushed England 
Out of first place in the textile export world 
Market, and was fast challenging her leader- 
ship in the ocean carrying business (mer- 
chant marine). She is moking a fast post- 
War comeback. Today the Asians have the 
same machines we have and are just as 
adept at running them. 

Here is a news item from Tokyo: “A recent 
Conference in Peking has mapped plans for 
& big development of the textile machine 
industry. It was decided that cotton spin- 
ning equipment to be produced this year and 
next will be twice as much as made in the 
last 8 years." Japan is not only weav- 
ing, but is also manufacturing the looms 
for Asian customers. She has recently gone 
into partnership with Mexico for bullding 
Machine to manufacture textile ma- 
Chinery for Latin America. While you are 
Sdvocating the trial of unproven remedies 
We are already having to deal with the under- 
taker. This is an immediate life and death 
Matter to our industry which employs over 
2 million. textile and garment workers, and 
8 the South's second largest industry produc- 
mg over 810 billion worth of goods 
annually. 

Your plan would tend to level down our 
Wages to the Asian level. We welcamed the 
Government's undergirding hand to the 
f tican wages and standards, and we are 
2 Maintaining these. But those foreign 

iferences we have mentioned have to have 

equalizing protection. Senator Douctas 
taxed in the Senate how much longer our 
Ndustry would be in Washington asking for 
Such protection. My answer to him was, 
iniy as long as the Congress fixes our 

ten times higher than Asia’s and sells 

Our surplus cotton to our competitors at 20 
pareng less than we paid for the same 
> tton, with some exchange juggling for even 
meee benefit, like that given to the Korean 


In arguing for reciprocal trade, the Gov- 
Sant unfailingly mentions our need for 
W products. There is no objection on the 
1 of anyone I know to clearing this traffic 
wer ot every obstruction. The materials 
cof, nheed—bauxite, nitrates, tin, rubber, 
thine, cocoa, bananas, and a thousand other 
hasan In fact, the textile industry has 
if the foreigner has anything new in 
dect of design or style we welcome that 
Petition, But when the State Depart- 

t starts to trade, it is not these things 
hear about, it's Japanese textiles and 
ete Ware and plywood and canned tuna, 
„ The hardwood-plywood industry has 
“the Wer 50 percent of its business to Japan: 
In tua Ban industry about 100 percent. 
abrics, our velveteen business was prac- 

y wiped out, our gingham industry 

cape tened, and cotton garments such as 
inter and other wearing appareil are 
1 erring terribly with our garment manu- 
ime industry. This fight is against 
tion of our home products offered 
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cheaper than our home prices and only 
cheaper because of cheaper foreign wages, 
and cheaper cotton. We want the American 
consumer to have his every want adequately 
supplied, and fairly and competitively made, 
and the home market must have this as- 
surance. 

In asking Congress for protective meas- 
ures, we have stated over and over again 
that we do not want to export a single yard 
of goods where we have to take our pay 
in imports that hurt a neighbor. and we 
have said to Washington we favor recipro- 
cal foreign trade, reciprocal meaning equal 
and mutual, and even H the good of our 
whole economy seems to require that some 
industries should suffer from imports, in 
order that-some other industry might ex- 
port, for Heaven's sake, we want that power 
of life and death retained in Congress and 
not left in the hands of the little bureau 
hatchet men who seem to be hatchet happy 
in chopping off some heads. 

After all this, our industry has said to 
Japan, “We are glad to live and help live.“ 
and on that basis we have agreed to accept 
a quota of their goods, even though they are 
unneeded and unwanted, and close down 
that same percentage of our operation. 

Won't you please read Mainline by Sena- 
tor Grondx W. MALONE? 

United States purchasing power is the 
highest In the world. It comes from the 
highest wage and highest farm income in 
the world, Government protected. It is 
very naturally hungrily looked on as a 
marketing place for what the rest of the 
world makes. You want to invite them 
in and call this trade, not aid. Let's buy 
from the foreigner what we need and want— 
just as he does—otherwise we must buy 
what each other makes. 

Yours very truly, 
DONALD COMER, 
Chairman, Executive Board. 


Charles Wolverton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress congratifate 
and honor our good long-time friend, 
Representative CHARLES WOLVERTON of 
New Jersey on his dedicated service to 
the people of our good country. 

One of the top leaders of the House, 
CHARLEY Wotverton has, during his 
years of service, made a distinguished 
record that has won him the admiration 
and loyal friendship of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats, 

We personal friends will miss CHARLEY 
upon his well-earned retirement, but 
wish him every success and good things 
for the future. 

As a representative of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I salute our 
great neighbor sister State of New Jersey 
on this fine statesman and distinguished 
public servant that she has elected to 
represent her people for such a long 
time in the Halls of the American Con- 
gress. We salute our friend, CHARLEY 
WOLVERTON, today. i 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. -GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Paterson, N. J., today 
mourns the passing of one of its leading 
citizens and the country’s outstanding 
obstetricians, Dr. Morris S. Joelson, who 
was called away yesterday at the age of 
74. I was privileged to live in his im- 
mediate neighborhood and to know him 
as a good friend and neighbor. 

In the 52-year span of his career as an 
obstetrician, Dr. Joelson delivered more 
than 20,000 babies and it is now recalled 
that on the occasion of his 40th anni- 
versary as a physician several hundred 
of those persons whom he had brought 
into the world, as well as their children 
and grandchildren, honored their friend 
and doctor at a citywide dinner held in 
Temple Emanuel. 

In 1956, when Dr. Joelson’s medical 
career had reached the 50-year mark, 
Barnert Memorial Hospital, in Paterson 
set aside a waiting room for expectant 
fathers and dedicated it to the “Little 
Doc,” as he was affectionately termed. 

The Paterson (N. J.) Evening News 
today eulogizes Dr. Joelson in a lead edi- 
torial saying in part: 

From the kindly, gentle, neighborly little 
mother who gave him birth, Dr. Joelson had 
early acquired an understanding of and sym- 
pathy for his fellows. Under the most trying 
circumstances, he studied medicine, became 
a doctor while subsisting on a dally allow- 
ance of 15 cents. 

There was no professional sham about Dr. 
Joelson, no feigned dignity, no aura of pre- 
tense. He was a plain little fellow who never 
asked more of life than the opportunity to 
serve. 

Had he set financial gain as his goal, he 
could easily have been one of the wealthy 
men of Paterson. But it is legend that he 
served just as many people without charge 
as he did for the nominal fee which was his 
trademark. And many the home he visited 
to minister to the sick and on the table left 
a little something to provide bread and other 
sustenance for the poor and the weary. 

Fortunately, to this indomitable little man 
of medicine had come many fine honors in 
his lifetime, signal recognitions of apprecia- 
tion by the people of Paterson. Rooms 
named in his honor at the Barnert Hospital 
he had served so nobly ever since it came into 
being, plaques, gifts, contributions to char- 
ity. For himself, he wanted nothing but the 
inner glow which can come only to those 
who serve the Lord without desire for reward 
and without self-exaltation. 


The hearts of all in the Paterson com- 
munity go out to Dr. Joelson’s wife, Mrs. 
Rae Aronsohn Joelson; three sons, Dr. 
Robert Joelson and George Joelson, of 
Paterson; and Benjamin J. Joelson, of 
New York; a daughter, Mrs. Irving R. 
Halman, of Paterson; and a sister, Mrs. 
Harry Jackson, of Paterson. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses cleared supplemental appropriations for President. 


Senate by vote of 41 to 40 recommitted bill on State subversive laws, and 
took up Renegotiation Act extension. 


House rejected mineral stabilization bill and cleared Presidential retirement 


bill for the White House. 


\ 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17373-17388 
Bills Introduced: 1 bill and 2 resolutions were intro- 


duced, as follows: S. 4320; S. Con. Res. 121 and S. Res. 


386. Page 17374 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. Res. 386, providing additional funds of $12,000 for 
Committee on Armed Services (S. Rept. 2490) ; 

H. R. 12281, to provide an administrative site for 
Yosemite National Park, Calif., on lands adjacent to the 
park (S. Rept. 2491); and 

Individual views on S. Res. 17, to amend rule XXII 
(so-called cloture rule) relating to limitation on debate 
in the Senate (pt. 2 of S. Rept. 1509). Pages 17374, 17419 


Coin-Operated Music: Senator Wiley was authorized 
to submit individual views on S. 1870, to amend the 
U. S. Code with regard to rendition of musical compo- 
sitions on coin-operated machines, such views to be 
included in a reprint of Senate Report 2414 of this bill 
within the next week. Poge 17374 


Saline Water Conversion: Conference report was 
adopted on S. J. Res. 135, relating to the conversion of 
saline water to potable uses. In this connection, Senate 
also adopted S. Con. Res. 121, providing for correction 
in enrollment of S. J. Res. 135. Pages 17424-17426 


State Subversive Laws: Senate debated and adopted 
by 41 yeas to 40 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Carroll motion to recommit to Committee on the Judi- 
ciary S. 654, to authorize the enforcement of State 
statutes prescribing criminal penalties for subversive 
activities, Pages 17388, 17426-17437 


Supplemental Appropriations: H. R. 13450, fiscal 
1959 supplemental appropriations, was cleared for 
President’s signature, when Senate adopted further con- 
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ference report thereon and adopted Hayden motion to 
concur in House amendment to Senate amendment No. 
36, as amended (barring appropriation to NASA for 
any period prior to June 30, 1960, unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereafter enacted). 

Pages 17438-17440 


Annual Leave Payments: Conference report was 
adopted on H. R. 7710, to provide for the lump-sum 
payment of all accumulated and current accrued 
annual Jeave of deceased employees, Poge 17445 


D. C. Juvenile Court: Senate adopted conference re- 
port on H. R. 7785, to provide for the appointment of 
one additional judge for the juvenile court of the D. C. 

Poge 17445 


Deaf: H. R. 13678, to provide in the Department of 
HEW for a loan service of captioned films for the deaf, 
was passed without amendment and cleared for Presi- 
dent. Page 17445 


Private Bills: Senate concurred in House amendment 
to and cleared for President; each of two private bills, 
as follows: S. 3276 and 3818. Pages 17445-17446 


Renegotiation: Senate made its unfinished business 


H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
for 6 months. i Page 17446 


Mutual Security Appropriations: Senator Bridges 
filed notice of intention to move to suspend rules for 
purpose of proposing an amendment to H. R. 13192, 
fiscal 1959 appropriations for mutual security. 

Poge 17448 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
during consideration of H. R. 11749, extend Renegotia- 
tion Act, an amendment may be offered thereto to add 
the language of S. 1313, increases in benefits under Rail- 
road Retirement Act; and that there may be a very late 


1 to Senator Lister Hill and Rep- 
resentative Carl Elliott, Champions of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


-OF TEXAS s 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of today, 
August 22, there is a very excellent.article 
entitled “Champions of Education,” 
which refers to the unusual and effective 
efforts of our colleague, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and to our delightful friend, the ag- 
gressive Representative from Alabama, 

- CARL ELLIOTT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which I think will be of interest 
to all readers of the Recorn, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

CHAMPIONS OF EDUCATION 

Wasurxoton, August 21—The long-haul 
credit for getting an education-aid bill 

ugh the Senate goes to Lister HILL, Ala- 
Democrat, 

He hos been a patient but persistent 
Pusher for Federal aid to education during 
the 25 years that such legislation has been 
Pending in Congress. He was author and 

Manager of the present Senate educa- 
tion bin, 
moai marathon performance began while 

Was in the House, which he entered at the 

age Of 28 in 1924. It continued in the Sen- 
te, which he entered in 1938. 

co ay a Senate and House conference 
ken use agreed on a compromise educa- 

n bill, assuring its passage this session, 
N e general education bills carrying Mr. 
tho name passed the Senate, but died in 

House. The school-construction bill he 
Subsequently sponsored did not reach the 
Eriata floor. -It was twice defeated in the 

use. 
A SPECTAL GRATIFICATION 
tan approval of the compromise educs- 
piz bill will mean success of a special kind 
nel Mr. Hin. Many years agb he chose two 
ds in which to make a legislative record— 
th and education. 
num triumphs in the health field have been 
in Stan and spectacular. But his victory 
stro Gcation came belatedly and required 
to oe help on the House side from his fel- 

Alabaman, Representative CARL eos 
eies Hitt steers both legislation and 
folds Priations in the health and education 

It took him 17 years, by the slow 


ried „ system, to get into this stra- 
ate ee he became chairman of the Sen- 
Which and Public Welfare Committee. 
oh handles health and education bills. 


and also chairman ot the Appropriations 
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Subcommittee in charge ot the Health, Edu- 
ction, and Welfare Department. 

His interest in health developed from his 
father, a surgeon, who was an early exponent 
of the antisepsis school of Joseph Lister in 
London. The elder Hill studied under Lis- 
ter and named his son for him. 


CREDITS ELECTION TO FATHER 


“I have always sald my father elected me 
to Congress the first time. People voted for 
Dr. L. L. Hill's boy, not for Lister HILL.” 

In this way Senator HML phrases his politi- 
cal debt to medical science. 

He has paid that debt handsomely. He 
fathered the great Federal research center, 
the National Institutes of Health. He spon- 
sored the Hill-Burton Hospital Act, under 
which 3,725 hospitals and other medical facil- 
*itles have been built in the States and Ter- 
ritories since 1946. Each year he gets fatter 
health appropriations than the Budget 
Bureau recommends. 

At present Senator Hr is pushing for an 
institute of international health to spear- 
head a world attack on mankind's worst dis- 
eases and to play a powerful part in United 
States foreign policy. 

The Senator attributes his interest in ed- 
ucation to haying been 6 years on the Mont- 
gomery Board of Education before coming to 
Congress. í 

Senator Hit is tall, blond, and growing 
bald. He is a man with a quick mind and a 
slow drawl. He weighs all factors before 
making a move. Leisurely courtesy prevails 
in the old Supreme Court chamber where he 
presides over the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee. 

The Hill family has lived more than 125 
years in Alabama. 

Mr. Hu was graduated, a Phi Beta Kappa 
with both academic and legal degrees, from 
the University of Alabama. His wife is the 
former Henrietta Fontaine McCormick, of 
Eufala, Ala. They have two children, Mrs. 
Charles Hubbard, of Montgomery, and Luther 
Lister Hill, a Harvard Law School freshman. 
The Hills also have two grandchildren, 


WasHinoton. August 21. This session's 
champion of the battle for Federal aid to 
education unquestionably is Representative 
CARL ELLIOTT. 

The tall, broad-shouldered, easy-going 
Alabaman, with a hitherto unheralded ekill 
for calming and coordinating dissident fac- 
tions, soon will have guided a Federal aid to 
education bill through the House of Rep- 
resentatives. $ = 

His will be an accomplishment that has 
been regarded as impossible for the last 25 
years. 

Representative Evirorr is author of the 
House education bill, a companion-piece of 
the Senate bill sponsored by his fellow Ala- 
bama Democrat, Lister Hitt. He became its 
floor manager when Representative GRAHAM 
Barpen, chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee, withdrew. Mr. BARDEN, 
a North Carolina Democrat, opposed the bill. 

After thoughtfully considering the record 
of controversy enveloping school legislation 
in the past, Representative ELLIOTT earlier 
adopted a policy seeking a peaceful solution 
to all problems In advance of floor action. 

MANY_PRICKLY PROBLEMS 

These problems were prickly—religious, 
racial, economic, educational. In his Ala- 
bama district they were also highly political. 


Tt took calmness, courage, and consider- 
able Dixie ingenuity on the part of Mr, 
ELLIOTT. 

His peaceful methods were exemplified in 
the gentlemen's agreement with President 
Eisenhower on number of scholarships in 
the bill. This was negotiated in his office be- 
tween Democratic and Republican propo- 
nents of the bill and Elliott Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as administration spokesman. 

The scholarships were reduced from 23,000 
to 10,000. When the 10,000 figure was de- 
leted on the House floor, Mr. Extiorr did not 
“toss out the baby with the bath“ as the 
legislators are fond of saying. He instead 
pushed through to a winning vote on the 
buik of the $900 million bill. 

Yet it was the scholarship section of the 
bill to which he was most deeply devoted, 
because of his own experiences. He worked 
his way through college, the University of 
Alabama, which he entered at the age of 16 
with only $2 in his- pocket. He cut grass, 
planted shrubs, painted roofs, fired furnaces 
and swept floors. Going on to earn a bache- 
lor of arts degree in law, he earned his way 
as @ teaching fellow in history. 


RALLIES AFTER SETBACK 


After the rebuff on the scholarships, Mr. 
Extiorr faced a new setback when a surprise 
parliamentary maneuver blocked the educa- 
tion bill after it had passed both Houses. 
His hardest work came at this point, but he 
rallied his forces quietly, to win his victory. 

A Republican woman politician was heard 
to observe that Mr. ELLIOTT deserved a con- 
gressional medal of honor for what he had 
done for education. 

Representative El torr was born on De- 
cember 20, 1913. He was the son of what he 
has described as a hill-billy farmer of wes- 
tern Alabama." He calls himself a “one gal- 
lus historian of this region.” His local his- 
tory volume is titled “Annals of Northwest 
Alabama.” 

From his rural home he attended grade 
and high schools in Vine, Ala., which has a 
population of 300. After his graduation 
from law school he practiced in Jasper, Ala., 
until he came to Congress in 1948. 

He was in the Army for 21 years in 
World War II. He was discharged after a 
disabling fall during training kept him in 
hospital for several months. 

“His home remains in Jasper. His wife, the 
former Jane Hamilton, and their four chil- 
dren spend the school months in Jasper and 
vacations In Washington with him. The 
children are Carl, Jr., 17; Martha, 14; John, 
11; and Lenora, 10. 


The American Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rrconb. I include the following: In view 
of the propaganda emanating from the 
administraticn about the great American 
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victory in the United Nations, I think 
that this editorial from the Washington 
Daily News a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, of August 20, will serve to set the 
record straight. 

‘THE AMERICAN DEFEAT 

The United States in the U. N. General 
Assembly session on the Middle East has 
suffered one of the worst diplomatic defeats 
since the cold war began. 

The United States is no longer even trying 
to achieve the original purpose of the meet- 
ing. That was U. N. condemnation of Com- 
munist and Nasserite indirect aggression; a 
U. N. police force and U. N. acceptance of 
primary responsibility for the independence 
ot Lebanon and Jordan. Instead, the United 
States and Britain are considered the culprits 
by the U. N. majority because their troops 
remain in Lebanon and Jordan. 

Whether the face-saving Norwegian resolu- 
tion, introduced in our behalf, passes or 
not is of minor importance. It has been 
watered down to the point where its double- 
talk is meaningless. It is such an abject 
surrender that some British and American 
advisers are reported hoping for its defeat. 

Because the resolution neither condemns 
Russia and Colonel Nasser nor assumes U. N. 
responsibility, and because it merely requests 
U. N. Secretary General Hammarskjold to 
continue what he is already doing, its passage 
will change nothing. 

What a comedown from the high hopes 
of President Eisenhower just a week ago, 
when he personally presented to the General 
Assembly his six point program for Mideast 
political freedom and economic development. 

Why has the United States Government— 
with all its good intentions and its construc- 
tive program—ended in this humiliating 
helpless position? There is no single, simple 
answer. But some reasons for the failure are 
even clearer now than when the administra- 
tion was warned in advance of its blunders. 

There was a good chance of U. N. action if 
we had carried the Lebanon crisis to it in 
mid-May. By failing to ask the U. N. to put 
out the fire when it was starting, and by 
waiting until an emergency landing of Amer- 
ican troops was necessary, the United States 
aroused the suspicion of the U. N. majority. 

When Lebanese loyalists and rebels Joined 
In electing a compromise President almost 
unanimously, instead of withdrawing our 
troops we reinforced them. That turned 
many more of our NATO and Latin American 
allies in the U. N. against us. 

As a result the issue now in the U. N. is 
how and when we can get off the hook by 
belated troop withdrawal, under pressure 
and therefore without credit. Meanwhile 
Russia is able to pose as helpful friend of 
the Middle East, and Colonel Nasser has 
gained vastly greater power over the area. 

This is not the whole story, to be sure. 
Other factors have contributed to the U. N. 
collapse in this crisis. These include: The 
shortsightedness and cowardice of small na- 
tions which. dominate the General Assembly. 
Britain's tieup with the feudal Arab shiek- 
doms, and the Arab-Israel conflict which per- 
petuates Mideast war threats. 

But our Government is chiefly responsible 
for its own defeat. 


Wider Trade Valued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 8, 1958 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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herewith an editorial by Verne McKin- 
ney in the Hillsboro (Oreg.). Argus: 
Winer TRADE VALUED 

The administration has won a major vic- 
tory in the compromise renewal of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

President Eisenhower had asked for a 5- 
year extension of the act and the House gave 
him that extension. He had also asked for 
authority to lower tariffs another 25 percent. 
The Senate, however, failed to support the 
5-year extension, but voted for 3 years, and 
also reduced Presidential power to lower 
tariffs from 25 to 15 percent. 

The compromise bill, which split the dif- 
erences on these points, and which com- 
promised other differences, is a significant 
administrative victory. 

Just a year or two ago it was difficult for 
the administration to obtain even a 1-year 
extension of the act. Protectionist forces in 
Congress were strong. especially among 
southern Congressmen, where industry has 
been concentrating in recent decades. 

The rather surprising strength of the ex- 
panded-trade forces in this session indicates 


that the value of wider trade, in today’s: 


competition with communism, has been ac- 
knowledged by many Members of Congress 
as of transcending importance, 

We value our own opinions on public 
matters but we are not inclined to try’ to 
persuade others that they are beyond ques- 
tioning. 


The Statehood Aspirations and Constitu- 
tions of Early Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most interesting debates that we 
have had on any legislation in this Con- 
gress has been that which concerned the 
bill authorizing statehood for Alaska. 
Recently I came across an article en- 
titled “The Statehood Aspirations and 
Constitutions of Early Colorado” written 
by Donald W. Hensel. I am certain that 
many of my colleagues will be interested 
in such article, not only because it con- 
tains same information which is not gen- 
erally known, but also because of its 


‘timeliness to the proposition of granting 


statehood to n territorially incorporated 
area. 


THE STATEHOOD ASPIRATIONS AND CONSTITU- 
TIONS OF EARLY COLORADO 


(By Donald W. Hensel) 


The drive for government in pioneer Colo- 
rado simultaneously moved at two distinct 
and sometimes conflicting levels. Local gov- 
ernment was indispensable and was effective- 
ly established while regional government was 
more slowly created. The men who crossed 
the wide Missouri and looked toward the 
Rocky Mountains, hoping their dreams lay 
somewhere in the high land, could not have 
comprehended the involved task of building 
government. Dreams had to await the cren- 
tion of law. Every mining camp, townsite, 
and farming settlement became a vigorously 
functioning democracy with full sovereign- 
ty. Rock-strewn canyons and cottonwood 
groves were converted into legislative halls 
and courtroom chambers. The scrape of the 
pick, the bite of the axe, and the cut of the 
plow were invariably followed by the rap of 
the gavel. Before indomitable will, anarchy 
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yielded to a law as spontaneous and inexora- 
ble as a thunderhead mushrooming over the 
front range of the Rockies. 


STATE OF JEFYERSON 


With the victory of order at the village 
level, attention shifted to the same challenge 
at the regional level. The more thoughtful 
newcomers wondered how long self-made law 
would earn respect if it were administered 
in frank defiance of Federal or Territorial 
law. Should not some effort be made to win 
recognition from Kansas Territory as well as 
from Congress? And if this led only to futil- 
ity, should not some indigenous government 
be created for the Pikes Peak country as a 
last resort? The gold seekers and town 
bullders answered all these questions affirma- 
tively. 

Although the frontiersmen began by eject- 

ing a Delegate to Congress as early as No- 
vember 1858, their petitions failed to win 
any substantial consideration in Washington. 
By the spring of 1859 congressional indiffer- 
ence, combined with the anticipated flood 
of immigrants attracted by new gold discov- 
eries, led to the effort to create the State of 
Jefferson. 

In April 1859 residents of both Fountain 
City and Auraria called for the organization 
of a new regional government. Some 30 dele- 
gates recommended immediate statehood for 
the State of Jefferson, The boundaries were 
typical of frontier generosity: Jefferson was 
to comprise all of present Colorado, exactly 
half of Wyoming, and as much of Utah as lies 
east of the Green River, Although the con- 
stitutional convention opened on June 6, the 
rush to the new gold sites caused a postpone- 
ment until August 1, 

Upon reconvening, the delegates com- 
pleted the constitution. In all Its essential 
features the document of the proposed State 
of Jefferson was the Iowa Constitution of 
1857 carried 700 miles westward. William N. 
Byers had served as temporary chairman 
and had introduced a preliminary draft, 
part of which Is still preserved. He was 
clearly the main architect of the final prod- 
uct. Although Byers grew up in Ohio, his 
family moved to Iowa when he was 19. 
Whether it was the recency of the 1857 con- 
stitutlon—and this Is more likely—or his 
residency in Iowa which influenced him 
most, it certainly is a fact that the Iowa 
model was the primary inspiration. There 
was no lengthy discussion of the provisions 
placed in the final draft because, according 
to Chairman Byers, “the delegates in the 
convention were all in haste to get through.” 
Hardly claiming originality the chairman 
continued, The constitution was such as ls 
usually used by other States, in fact It was 
almost exact copy of the constitution of the 
Western States.” Of the 119 sections in the 
Jefferson document, 26 were identical to the 
Towa constitution. Thirteen more were al- 
most identical, and 41 sections were similar 
in substance. Thus, one-third was almost 
identical and two-thirds virtually trans- 
Planted from the Iowa convention hall. 

The voters killed the embryonle State of 
Jefferson on September 5, 1859, by rejecting 
its constitution, 1649 to 2007. Only two 
voting districts approved the draft, Russell's 
Gulch and a forerunner of Pueblo, Fountain 
City. Fountain City’s voting record was 
Probably Inaccurate, however. The village 
had a population of less than one hundred, 
but cast a one-sided preference for state- 
hood—1,089 supported the new government 
and one recalcitrant rascal voted against it. 
It is noteworthy that the combined Denver- 
Aurora vote was only 1,130. Accounting for 
such irregular “kickapoo" votes, it Is fair to 
conclude that for every 3 men who wanted 
the territorial form of government, only 1 
desired statehood. And a vast majority did 
not particularly care one way or the other. 


TERRITORY OF JEFFERSON 


After several faltering starts, the oppon- 
ents of immediate statehood succeeded in 
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calling an election for delegates to a terri- 
torlal constitutional convention, On Oc- 
tober 10, 1859, just 2 months after the State 
convention, 87 delegates (most of whom had 
not been members of the recent convention) 
met in a Denver saloon. On the afternoon 
of the second day of the 3-day convention, 
& committee began to prepare a constitution 
for the provisional territory. With incredible 
Speed they summarized the Jefferson State 
document and reported it the following 
Morning; it was discussed and adopted by 
nightfall, The convention devised a full 
Slate of officers and set aside October 24, 
1859, for the plebiscite to decide the fate of 
this latest movement. 

What was the nature of this second con- 
stitution in Colorado history? The 119 sec- 
tions of the Jefferson State draft were re- 
duced to 55. The same liberal boundaries 
Prevailed: One-sixth of Utah and one-half 
of Wyoming. As before suffrage was con- 
fined to 21-year-old white males. 

Evidently the delegates did not view the 
la body as a potential menace. 
Most American constitutions hamstring the 
legislature so severely that it is truly im- 
Possible for the lawmakers to work with any 
discretionary latitude. Section 4 of these 5 
Sections, by contrast, is one of the most com- 
prehenstve demonstrations of delegated au- 
thority in the annals of American consti- 
tutional history. Consider this catchall 
Which the 3-day delegates wrote: 

“Sec. 4. The legislative power of the Gen- 
eral Assembly shall extend to all matters 
rightfully the subject of legislation; subject 
to the Constitution of the United States.” 

The judicial article containing 5 sections 
left little more than a 3-member Supreme 
Court with single year terms. Four articles 
Were omitted entirely: the limitations of the 
State debt. regulation of corporations, or- 
ganization of a militia, and methods of 
Changing the Constitution (amending 
Process or steps in calling a constitutional 
Convention). The absence of any provision 
for changing the document may be explained 
in terms of the belief that Jefferson Terri- 
tory was to be temporary. 

The delegates boasted that they had made 
the Constitution as simple as possible, so 
a to secure the rights of the people. It 
would have been much more honest to say 
that the delegates’ work was as crude and 
shoddy as the hall's unplastered walls and 
Tough benches. Imagine composing a docu- 
ment to serve as the organic law which 
was written between Tuesday afternoon 
and Wednesday morning. 

The careless haste in which the charter 
Was composed did not jeopardize its accept- 
ance at the polls. Two weeks later, on Octo- 
ber 24. 1859. the voters approved by a solid B- 
to-1 count (2,163 to 280). Although most of 
the miners boycotted the election, the new 
7 ent received support from the valley 

Robert W. Steele became Colorado's 
governor. He headed an executive 
oh which included 6 other officers; an at- 
torney general, a secretary, a treasurer, a 
Marshal, an auditor, and a superintendent 
Sf schools. With the election of the supreme 
Court judges and legislators on the same bal- 
lot, the Jeffersonians relieved Congress of 
bothersome task of staffing a new terri- 
torial administration. 
This sequence of events poses an interest- 
ing question. Why did the voters accept 
Jefferson Territory by a ratio of 8-to-1 only 
8 weeks after they had repudiated the State 
Of Jefferson? Part of the answer lies in the 
that the defeat of Jefferson State was not 
& rejection of a regional government but only 
ot the statehood alternative. It is true that 
a self-created State differed from a self- 
created territory in name only. The dis- 


tinction, however, which made the territorial 


alternative more palatable was that the lat - 
was widely accepted as a makeshift ex- 
mt, Virtually all contemporary com- 
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ment used the term, “provisional govern- 
ment” in referring to Jefferson Territory. It 
was to be a necessary stand-in until replaced 
by legitimate territorial status, an objective 
realized 16 months later. This interpreta- 
tion also explains the absence of an amend- 
ing procedure, the absence of a lieutenant 
governor, the absence of a debt limitation, 
and the brevity of the constitution Itself. 
None of these deficiencles mattered. The 
new government was merely an ephemeral 
structure érected on the shifting sands of 
questionable legality. 

The new legislature, convened early in 
November 1859. Jefferson Territory began 
to fail to govern effectively almost from the 
beginning. With the passage of a $1 poll 
tax, the administration alienated the few 
remaining miners who were still indifferent. 
Kansas Territory also still held the alle- 
glance of a vast number: The Arapahoe 
County Claim Club exercised a third com- 
peting jurisdiction. When Jefferson could 
not raise sufficient revenue the Government 
issued numerous treasurer's warrants, all 
of which immediately depreciated until $25 
could not even buy a shot of Taos Lightning. 

By the fall of 1860 the residents of Denver 
were so disgusted with the frail government 
of Jefferson that they created their own 
separatist State, the People’s Government of 
Denver. Editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
played a prominent role in this rebuke to 
Jefferson. 

Despite the storm warnings, Governor 
Steele called a second general election in the 
fall of 1860. Denver boycotted the election 
and the only Denver resident to win a seat 
in either the executive or judicial branch 
was the chief justice of the supreme court. 

Jefferson continued to decline and there 
was little local effort to revive it or replace 
it, because of the expectancy that Congress 
was about to resolve the problem, In March 
of 1161, the Territory of Colorado was created 
and the Territory of Jefferson entered the 
pages of history, Albert D. Richardson, cor- 
respondent for the Boston Journal, epito- 
mized the significance of both Jefferson Ter- 
ritory and of the complementary local efforts 
to create self-imposed order through self- 
created law. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1864 


The organization of the Territory of Colo- 
rado was facilitated by the withdrawal of 
Southern Members of Congress, who had 
Opposed the political development of a West 
which would probably be anti:Southern if 
not also antislavery. Eighteen hundred and 
sixty-one saw not only Statehood for Kansas, 
but territorial status for Nevada and Dakota 
in addition to Colorado. The sectional con- 
flict first delayed and then accelerated the 
creation of the new political units. 

By 1863 we can discern a growing mo- 
mentum to win statehood. Led by Editor 
William N. Byers, Henry M. Teller, Terri- 
torial Gov. John Evans and Secretary Sam 
Elbert, the statehood banner began to wave. 
In the national elections of 1862 the Demo- 
crats had added 31 new Members to the 
House of Representatives, a most serious 
threat to the Lincoln administration. 
Shortly after Congress convened: in Decem- 
ber 1862, the House Committee on Terri- 
tories announced a call for Republican re- 
serves by endorsing statehood bills for Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and Nevada. Later the 
committee chairman confessed that the bilis 
were drafted: 

“To secure the vote of 3 more States, in 
case the election of President and Vice 
President in the year 1864 should come to 
the House of Representatives.” 

Despite this effort the House bills falled. 
The Senate tock the initiative and a year 
later introduced enabling acts for Colorado 
and Nevada which were passed in March 
1864, along with the House-sponsored act 
for Nebraska. 


Colorado votes. Colorado 
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The Colorado enabling act authorized a 
constitutional convention which met on 
July 4, 1864, in Golden. Out of this effort 
came a document heavily dependent for its 
antecedents upon the constitutions of Iowa, 
Indiana, Illinois, and particularly, Kansas. 
Sixty-three of the one hundred and thirty- 
nine Colorado sections also existed in the 
Wyandotte constitution of Kansas, with 
identically worded clauses or containing the 
same substance. The three branches of 
government were treated with traditional 
orthodoxy, 

The delegates’ work proved to be in vain, 
for when the voters spoke, they thundered 
their disapproval 3 to 1 (4,672 to 2,520). Why 
did ratification fail? There are a number 
of reasons but the main one was the wide- 
spread suspicion that 40,000 people could 
not finance statehood. Both Elbert and 
Byers later conceded this. The Republicans 
also committed a political blunder by com- 
plicating the ratification election. They in- 
sisted upon adding a pro-State ticket of 
officers to run the new State, to the same 
ballot on which the public was to accept 
or reject the constitution. This compelled 
the minority Democrats to oppose the con- 
stitution as well as the ticket to prevent 
their complete defeat. 

The statehood boosters again returned 
their attention to Washington. The Senate 
considered a second enabling act but quickly 
tabled it. Again the turn of events affected 
Colorado's fate. The Republican Party no 
longer needed votes. The Confederacy was 
tottering. President Lincoln had just re- 
ceived Savannah as a Christmas gift, Colum- 
bia and Charleston had both fallen, and 
Sherman was about to desolate North Caro- 
lina. Congress had more problems to cope 
with than to offer the hand of welcome to a 
Territory which had just declined such prof- 
erred friendship. More important, with Re- 
publican control securely established and the 
war virtually won, Congress had no use for 
would have to 
wait another decade and write a fifth consti- 
tution before it could win presidential ap- 
proval. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1865 


Surprisingly enough, the sponsors of the 
1865 statehood movement were the former 
critics of statehood in 1864. This was prob- 
ably a consequence of a feud within the Re- 
publican Party. Henry M, Teller and his 
Golden faction had been identified with the 
1864 debacle. Jerome B, Chaffee began to 
consolidate g Denver following in order to 
wrest control from Teller. Chaffee dispar- 
aged Teller for his ineptitude, but was care- 
ful to avoid discrediting the statehood cam- 
paign. Chaffee hoped to win credit for 
achieving statehood and thereby assure con- 
trol of the State machinery for his sup- 
porters. 

In just 1 year's passage, the national set- 
ting again had changed. Peace meant a re- 
ne wal of westward migration, already encour- 
aged by the passage of the Homestead Act. 
The Union Pacific and Central Pacific could 
accelerate their construction schedules. With 
two Colorado Senators and a Representative, 
more pressure could be applied, not only to 
win a transcontinental railroad route 
through Colorado, but also to prevent any 
discriminatory taxation of mining proceeds, 
or Federal threats to land titles. No doubt 
with some of these factors in mind, Chaf- 
fee won a temporary suspension of political 
animosities. Each political party agreed to 
support the writing of a constitution. This 
was a substantial achievement for Jerome B. 
Chaffee. His middle initial stood for Bona- 
parte, s prophetic name for this manipulator 
and manager of men. With no local oppo- 
sition it was easy to arrange a constitution- 
al convention which met in Denver in August, 
1865. Of the 63 delegates, only 3 had sat 
in the convention of 1864, Byers and Teller 
became spectators. 
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The constitution was written in 4 days. 
Although the 1864 draft was the model, the 
1865 product relied to even greater extent 
upon the 3 Midwest States, Iowa, Indiana, 


and Kansas. Ninety-two of its 140 sections” 


are identifiable in the Kansas document. 
The suffrage article borrowed a curious pro- 
vision from the Iowa constitution. It per- 
mitted a plebescite on acceptance or rejec- 
tion of confining the vote to white men. The 
result was a 9-to-1 affirmation of white suf- 
frage. Every single county in the Territory 
voted against Negro suffrage. Even an earlier 
convention effort to strike out the word 
“white” was defeated by a 4-to-1 vote. Both 
documents—the 1864 and the 1865 efforts— 
present a picture of a simple economy rest- 
ing upon crude mining and dry land farming. 

Early in September 1865, the voters ap- 
proved this fourth constitution of Colorado 
by a slender margin of 155 votes out of 6,000 
cast, The change in sentiment largely con- 
fined itself to the northern counties, no 
doubt partly due to the unanimous press 
support there. Costilla, Conejos, and Huer- 
Jano Counties, all with a high percentage 
of Spanish-speaking residents, voted 10-to-1 
against ratification. 

he November election gave most of the 
new State offices to Republicans. John 
Evans and Jerome B. Chaffee as the new 
Senators journeyed to W. in the 
expectation that President Johnson would 
simply proclaim statehood for Colorado. To 
their dismay Johnson declined, stating that 
the proceedings of 1865, “Differed in time 
and mode from those specified in the act of 
March 21, 1864." This was technically cor- 
rect but the stated reason concealed the 
real reason: The evolving conflict between 
the Executive and Congress. The Senate 
reacted immediately and passed a measure 
which called for Colorado’s admission at 
once. The House approved early in May 
1866. During the Senate debate, a Member 
conceded.that it was the Republican yotes 
which were important. He used and analogy 
in reference to Colorado and Nebraska: 
“Here come two men clothed with the gar- 
ments that you so much admire. Why not 
let them in?” As in 1864, there was again 
a partisan advantage to be derived from the 
presence of additional Republican Senators. 

President Johnson could not permit rein- 
forcements to the branch usurping what he 
considered his own exclusive authority, He 
promptly vetoed the Colorado and Nebraska 
admission bills. Evans and Chaffee strove 
to win passage despite the veto, but failed 
largely through the intercession of anti- 
statehood forces from Colorado led by the 
new territorial governor, Alexander Cum- 
mings, and the disgruntled Henry Teller. 

In December 1866 the Senate passed a 
second bill to admit Colorado and Nebraska, 
both of which passed in January 1867. Again 
Johnson vetoed. Congress overruled the Ne- 
braska veto in February. The attempt to 
oyerride the Colorado veto falled to win two- 
thirds support in the Senate by just three 
votes. Since the population was relatively 
light in both Colorado and Nebraska, the 
reason for simultaneous acceptance of the 
latter and rejection of the former lay else- 
where. The internal conflict within Colo- 
rado was decisive. The leadership of Teller, 
Cummings, and A. C. Hunt was most effec- 
tive. Teller particularly exerted the critical 
influence at the time the Senate vainly 
sought to override the President's last veto. 
Teller's persuasiveness infuriated the pro- 
State press in Colorado. Byers used his 
Rocky Mountain News, for example, to ex- 
corſa te Teller time after time. 

“The brand of Cain is upon him. Let him 
be a dead man among us, so vile, s9 corrupt, 
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so offensive, that the very mention of his 
name will excite loathing.” 

With the Presidential election of Grant in 
1868 there was little need for additional Re- 
publican votes and Colorado bilis were 
greeted with Indifference. Finally in 1874 
a political shock compelled the Republicans 
to question the wisdom of delaying Colorado 
statehood any longer. The Territory elected 
a Democrat as its Delegate to Congress in 
September 1874. The congressional Repub- 
licans overcame their anxlety when Colorado 
Republicans convinced them that the Dem- 
crats’ victory was primarily a protest vote 
against the territorial governor, Edward M. 
McCook. Out of these events, Congress 
again became interested in Colorado and 
passed an enabling act in 1875, which Grant 
willingly signed, 

There is a 12-year span from the creation 
of Colorado Territory in 1861 until the 
momentum began in 1873 which led directly 
to statehood. This perlod can be divided 
into equal 6-year units to explain Colorado’s 
erratic effort in ending its colonial depend- 
ence. In the years from 1861 to 1867, it is 
apparent that the Civil War increased the 
prospects for statehood. The conflict over 
reconstruction policies led to several oppor- 
tunities, all rejected by Colorado. Rather 
than diverting attention from the West these 
events tended to enhance its importance. 
But far more determining through this period 
were the ambitions of the Republican Party. 
Whenever there were necessary votes at stake, 
the party suddenly became energetic. On 
the other hand, in the 6-year period after 
1867, the Republican-dominated Congress 
failed to extend any invitations. The need 
for more party support had ended and 
earlier interest in Colorado subsided. It was 
as late as the 7th year of uninterrupted Re- 
publican control, before Congress granted 
statehood to Colorado, and then just jn time 
to help asure the victory of Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1876, Without Colorado’s three 
Republican votes, a condition which almost 
prevailed, the disputed election of 1876 would 
never have reached the electoral commission. 
Democratic, Tilden would have won. 

This first score of years In Colorado's his- 
tory suggests a second generalization. Be- 
hind the facade of rowdiness and frontier 
invective lay a deep respect for the form and 
content of law. Pioneers in many aspects, 
the early Coloradans were not legal plo- 
neers—they felt no compulsion to chisel new 
law from mountain granite. Recall the dele- 
gate election of 1858. Although that was 
a very informal election, the miners in- 
sisted that the board of canvassers had to 
take an oath of office. Someone remembered 
the oath used for Michigan town officials and 
it was repeated in a raging blizzard. The 
people's courts exerted great effort to pro- 
vide skilled counsel for defendants. A num- 
ber of cottonwoods may have received un- 
expected burdens, but a hasty justice was 
not necessarily impetuous. 

The husk of nóvelty sometimes concealed 
the kernel of orthodoxy. The authors of the 
two Jefferson constitutions relied not upon 
their own imaginations, but looked for in- 
spiration to the recent constitution of Iowa. 
Likewise, Kansas supplied a preponderance 
of the clauses which went into the Inopera- 
tive charters of 1864 and 1865. For the most 
part, the statutes and constitutions of early 
Colorado were not products of frontier Inge- 
nulty, but were carried to the mountain 
country in the pockets and memories of re- 
sourceful settlers. With the enabling act of 
1875, Colorado was assured another attempt 
at statehood. This opportunity succeeded 
and the Centennial State was finally given 
freedom to edit its own destiny. 
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Clair Engle: Outstanding Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this occasion to call attention to a note- 
worthy chapter in the distinguished ca- 
reer of my colleague, Representative 
CLAIR ENGLE, of California. I refer to 
the conservation chapter, by virtue of 
which the gentleman from California 
has assured himself a place in the hearts 
of conservation-minded citizens as well 
as a place in the history of resource leg- 
islation. 

In its authoritative conservation re- 
port covering the actions of Congress, 
the National Wildlife Federation called 
the conservation record of the 84th Con- 
gress generally good. In a recent inter- 
view. Charles H. Callison, conservation 
director of the federation, summarized 
the work of the 85th Congress by saying 
it was a memorable do- a-lot“ Congress, 
“noteworthy for having enacted more 
important conservation legislation than 
any other in recent history.” 

To back up his appraisal Callison 
listed such enactments as: 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission; 

Legislation to curb military land grabs 
and require compliance with State game and 
fish laws on military reservations; 

An increase in the duck stamp to $3, with 
earmarking of revenues to save vital water- 
fowl marshes; 

Strengthening amendments to the Fish 
and Wildlife Coordination Act; 

Legislation authorizing research Into the 
fish and wildlife effects of chemical pesti- 
cides; and 

Control of billboard advertising on the 
Interstate Highway System, 


Callison also said this Congress was 
generous and realistic in making appro- 
priations to the resource-management 
agencies providing funds to implement 
soil, water forestry, wildlife, national 
park and pollution-control programs. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us are proud of 
having had a hand in writing the out- 
standing conservation record of the 85th 
Congress and its predecessor body, the 
84th. I was the original author of the 
pesticides research bill and cosponsor of 
several of the others listed by the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. But my 
purpose here is to review the outstanding 
role played by Representative CLAIR 
ENGLE, who is leaving the membership of 
5 House in order to run for the Sen- 
ate. 

As chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, CLAIR ENGLE 
launched and directed a searching in- 
vestigation of military land excesses and 
abuses of conservation laws on military 
areas, He wrote, and led the fight for, 
the corrective law known as the Engle 
Act (Public Law 85-337). This impor- 
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tant measure requires congressional ap- 
Proval of any military withdrawal or 
reservation from the public domain in 
excess of 5,000 acres. It encourages mul- 
tiple use of military lands for recreation, 
grazing, forestry and other public pur- 
Poses where feasible. It requires com- 
Pliance with State game and fish laws. 
For a more detailed account of this Engle 
crusade see the article in the July 1958 

e of the Reader's Digest by Charles 
Stevenson. 

Crain Encre cosponsored the outdoor 
recreation resources review bill. He 
guided it out of committee with his usual 

skill and handled it successfully on 
the House floor, The Commission cre- 
ated by this bill is charged with the re- 
SPonsibility of making an inventory of 
Present facilities and for projecting out- 
door recreation needs for hunting, 
Camping, fishing, hiking, boating and 
healthful pursuits—to the years 

1976 and 2000 A. D. 

Mr. ExcLE was one of the earliest spon- 
sors in the 84th Congress, and again in 
the 85th Congress, of legislation to ear- 
Mark duck-stamp receipts for wetlands 
acquisition and to prevent the dribbling- 
away of sportsmen's money for other 

es. This principle has been en- 

acted in the Duck Stamp Act, one of the 

or accomplishments of this Congress 
wildlife conservation. 

CLAR ENGLE was cosponsor also of our 
bill to earmark a portion of National 
Forest receipts to finance a long overdue 

of recreational and wildlife im- 
provements in the forests. This propos- 
al never became law, but by focusing 
attention on the need it helped prod the 

Partment of Agriculture into launch- 

its Operation Outdoors program. 

us, the same objectives are being 
reached through direct appropriations 
initiated, incidentally, by this Congress. 
the 84th Congress Mr. ENGLE co- 

red a bill which, perfected in his 
Committee, became Public Law 167, the 
So-called Multiple-Use Mining Law. 
law has served to eliminate bogus 
claims and to prevent other 

abuses that were piling up under the 1872 
th g law on the public lands. Briefly, 
is important act permits prospecting 
it necessary mining operations, but 
mitgoteets the surface resources and per- 
ts multiple use of the surface of mining 

£ for recreation, grazing, timber, 

d wildlife management, and other 
Public purposes. 

Careful search of the records would 
A many other instances of Mr. 
l alertness to protect the public 

rest by the wise use of natural re- 
Teri es. He pushed through the Small 
wro tion Projects Act of 1956 and he 
te into that law a proviso that such 

7 Projects receiving Federal aid shall 
Subject to fish and wildlife review un- 

T the Coordination Act. This is con- 
R t with his multiple- use philosophy. 
epresentative ENcLE has consistently 
deported the sound and comprehensive 
as elopment of water resources as well 
ohen e lands, forests, minerals, and 
er resources upon which the wheels of 
forculture and industry turn, without 
les ting or neglecting the human val- 
rent in wildlife, in parks, and in 
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wilderness. None of this is surprising 
because CLAam ENGLE works hard and 
plays hard, and when he wants fo relax 
he grabs a rifle and camping equipment 
and heads for the big game ranges or the 
wilderness country of the high Sierras. 

Mr. Encie has supported measures to 
control and abate air and water pollu- 
tion, two problems of particular impor- 
tance in his own State. He joined active- 
ly in the fight to save appropriations for 
the Federal water-pollution-control pro- 
gram, funds which had to be won last 
year on the floor of the House over the 
stubborn and puzzling opposition of the 
minority. 

Californians know better than we do of 
some of Mr. ENdLE'S accomplishments 
that directly benefit his own State. How 
he steered the Trinity project to a suc- 
cessful conclusion is merely one example. 
Another is the investigation by his com- 
mittee of the critical and at times disas- 
trous forest-fire problems in southern 
California. An eight-point program of 
prevention and control resulted from his 
committee’s investigation and study. 

Mr. Speaker, every American has a 
vital stake in the conservation of the 
natural resources upon which his per- 
sonal welfare depends and the security 
of our great Nation hinges. Americans 
owe CLAIR ENGLE a debt of gratitude for 
his leadership. The House is losing a 
great conservationist. The Senate will 
gain one. J 


The House Bids Farewell to Three Dis- 
tinguished Ohioans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 l 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a profound sense of sorrow that we 
in the House bid farewell to three lead- 
ing Members of the Ohio delegation 
whose combined services in this body 
total 74 years. Our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable THOMAS JENKINS, 
JOHN Vorys, and CLIFF CLEVENGER are re- 
tiring voluntarily from the House of 
Representatives. Each of these Mem- 
bers has held vitally important positions 
in the House and performed his duties 
with honor and distinction. Our loss in 
Ohio is the Nation’s loss hs well. 

It is never easy to break chords of 
companionship and common interests. 
It is especially hard when months of 
close association have become years, and 
years have become decades. We of the 
Ohio delegation regret deeply that three 
of our number have decided not to 
return, 

What a strange place it will be to us 
without Tom JENKINS and CLIFF CLEV- 
ENGER and JOHN Vorys, each of them 
preeminent in his chosen field of con- 
gressional activity. 

Tom, since I came in 1940, has been 
dean of the delegation. I recall with 
deep feeling his generous giving of his 
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time whenever I, a new Member and a 
woman at that, sat down beside him to 
ask explanation of procedures and clari- 
fication of matters before us. And as 
the years have passed I have been very 
proud to know that he has felt me a 
credit to the delegation. It pleased him 
to have me call him “my boss.“ Oh, we 
had arguments, but we have remained 
good friends through the years. 

During the first years of my service 
here CLP was on the Committee on 
Agriculture. Two of my counties were 
farm counties, and I was grateful be- 
yond words for the effort he made to 
increase my understanding of the down 
to earth dirt farmers’ hopes and fears, 
his needs and his loyalties. Then he 
changed committees and became one of 
the men on the Committee on Appro- 
priations best known for his frugality 
and his insistence upon economy. And 
what a dyed-in-the-wool patriot. I 
shall never forget his talks to the Ameri- 
can Legion essay contest winners who 
have been given a luncheon in the 
Speaker’s dining room every spring. In 
the simplest language he painted a pic- 
ture of what it means to be an Ameri- 
can—the basic need for character, for 
loyalty, for honor—that did us all good. 

And Jon Vorys. It is natural that 
his loss comes home to me most poign- 
antly, for have we not worked side by 
side on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for 17 years? No one can possibly take 
his place with me. The sense of his 
value to this great committee to which 
he has given more than words can tell, 
is shared by all committee members, 
Democrat and Republican alike. A tire- 
less worker who always did his home- 
work, his fabulous memory has been an 
indescribable asset to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and to the Congress. 

Having spent some 8 or more years as 
the wife of another Ohio Congressman 
of high integrity and consecrated serv- 
ice, I would like to say to the 3 wives of 
these 3 fine men: Thanks for all you 
have done to make it possible for our 
country to have the long, exacting, self- 
less service these husbands of yours have 
given.” ; 

Heaven bless you, my colleagues, now 
and always. i 


Preference Rights Must Be Protected 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA / 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
August issue of Rural Electrification 
contains an article by Larry Potamkin 
entitled “Preference Rights Must Be 
Protected.” The article describes the 
valiant fight by our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [GEORGE Me- 
Govern] against the curtailment of tra- 
ditional preference rights enjoyed by. 
rural electric cooperatives in South Da- 
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kota. A provision of the Senate-passed 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill would 
have resulted in such a curtailment, but 
when the bill came before us in the House 
Committee on Public Works GEORGE Me- 
Govern battled against it and with suc- 
cess. His efforts in behalf of his State 
and constituency are described in Mr. 
Potamkin's article which follows: 
PREFERENCE RIGHTS Must Be PROTECTED 


(By Larry Potamkin) 

The recent controversy over the treatment 
of preference rights in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood-control bill should 
alert the cooperatives and public bodies to 
the absolute necessity of fighting against 
any curtailment of their traditional prefer- 
ence rights. As the bill left the Senate it 
provided, for the Missouri River Basin, that 
in any dam, the construction of which had 
not yet been started, a reasonable amount 
of such power as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Interior * * * shall be made 
available for use in the State where such 
dam is constructed.” Actually, this provi- 
sion would apply only to Big Bend in South 
Dakota. Undoubtedly many people in South 
Dakota thought it was a fine thing for the 
people of South Dakota. Fortunately, the 
representatives of the rural electric coopera- 
tives realized that it was not a fine thing 
either for South Dakota or for the country as 
a whole and they opposed it vigorously. 

PREFERENCE PRINCIPLE DESTROYED 


The rural electric cooperatives in South 
Dakota pointed out that the Senate provision 
would effectively destroy the preference prin- 
ciple in that the power that was reserved for 
South Dakota might be disposed of without 
any reference to preference rights, and to 
the extent that it might provide power for 
nonpreference users in South Dakota while 
denying it to preference users outside of 
South Dakota, it would be grossly unfair to 
the latter. Furthermore, they argued that 
the extension of this principle would destroy 
river basin development by localizing the 
benefits to be derived from any project. The 
principle that was being used for the ap- 
parent—but not actual—benefit of South 
Dakota in this instance could be expected to 
be used in favor of some other State and 
against South Dakota in future instances. 
In addition, when the Federal Government 
develops any natural resources in any area it 
is a Federal development for the general 
benefit of the country as a whole and for 
the specific benefit of the people of that area 
regardless of State lines. A project must be 
located where the natural resource is lo- 
cated, but the resource belongs to the people 
of the country as a whole and not merely to 
those living in the State where the resource 
is located. The waters that feed a large 
hydroelectric development come from the 
entire basin and not from any one State. It 
is wrong in principle—and it would be ex- 
tremely harmful in practice—to give a dis- 
proportionate share of the benefits to a 
single State in the area merely because the 
project itself is located in that State. An 
additional—and very practical—reason why 
such a provision is harmful for South Dakota 
is, as history has shown, that when the time 
comes to get appropriations for the project, 
it will make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
gor Aena support of Congressmen from other 

tates. 


SOUTH DAKOTANS FIND- CHAMPION 


Fortunately, on the House side the South 
Dakota rural systems found a spokesman 
and champion who saw the correctness of 
their position and who led the fight against 
this attempt to emasculate the preference 
principle. Congressman GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
of South Dakota, understood that although 
some of his South Dakota constituents 
might not realize it, the Senate provision 
would, in the long run, do them more harm 
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than good and could also constitute a serious 
blow against preference rights. With out- 
standing courage and statesmanship, and at 
great personal political risk, he succeeded 
in having a provision included which re- 
quires that the distribution and sale of such 
reserve power within the State shall be made 
first to preference users in keeping with the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944. Although the act as finally 
passed provides priority rights up to 50 per- 
cent of the output of the dam for the State 
of South Dakota, thanks to Congressman 
McGovern’s efforts the sale and distribution 
of that power will definitely be subject to 
the preference provisions, 

The act's provision is still not a good ane, 
since it still gives special rights to the State 
in which the project is located and power 
can be sold in that State to nonpreference 
users to the deprivation of preference users 
outside of the State. This is a serious step 
backward and every effort must be made to 
hold the line against further inroads against 
the preference rights. It is about time that 
those interested in the proper development 
of the Nation's natural resources realize that 
the preference provisions are part of the 
bill of rights pertaining to natural-resource 
development and must be zealously pro- 
tected, just as we as citizens fight to protect 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution. We 
must not yield to the argument that a par- 
ticular case is a special case. Every case 
is a special case to those who want to treat 
it as such, but you cannot tamper with basic 
principles to take care of special cases, be- 
cause if you do you will eventually destroy 
the effectiveness of those basic principles. 


‘EXCEPTIONS UNWISE 


We know that from time to time argu- 
ments are made to create exceptions to the 
protections of the Bill of Rights in the Con- 
stitution to take care of special cases. But 
this has not been done for the very important 
reason that once you create an exception 
you create a precedent for additional excep- 
tions—and the exception that you created 
to take care of the special case, where it 
seemed reasOnable, may later be used in a 
similar situation where it would produce an 
undesired result. So it Is with the bill of 
rights applicable to the development of 
natural resources, of which the preference 
principles are an integral part. The Niagara 
situation was argued as a special case and 
an exception was made. In the omnibus 
river and harbor bill a special case was 
made for South Dakota. There is legislation 
pending to make a special case for the 
Bonneville area. And so it goes—one special 
case after another. Before long, every case 
will be a special case and every case will have 
its own type of preference provision or per- 
haps, after a while, none at all—that is, 
unless we stop it. And it is important that 
we stop it and preserve the preference princi- 
ples as they have been written into the Fed- 
eral power-marketing laws for these many 
years, 

Hats off, again, to Congressman McGovern 
for his splendid effort to hold the line for 
preference in South Dakota, 


Resolutions of Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the third annual convention of 
the Oregon State Labor Council, AFI 


August 22 


CIO, adopted a number of important 
resolutions. It is especially significant 
that these resolutions covered a wide va- 
riety of subjects because they show that 
the interests and concerns of the Oregon 
Labor Council are far broader than the 
immediate labor problems of the area. 
The council is sincerely interested in all 
matters which will be of the utmost 
benefit to people generally. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
resolutions adopted by the Oregon State 
Labor Council at its third annual con- 
vention: 

RESOLUTION No. 62 


Whereas this Nation's 6 million unem- 
Ployed and millions more of part-time work- 
ers are in dire need of jobs; and 

Whereas the basic economic and human 
right is to have a Job at adequate wages to 
keep the worker and his family in good 
health; and 

Whereas these unemployed workers want 
jobs and not doles; and 

Whereas when private enterprise cannot 
absorb these workers in industry, then it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Government 
to create public-works programs such as the 
building of schools, hospitals, dams, roads, 
reforestation, etc., thus creating jobs that 
wlil enable the worker and his family to live: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Oregon conyention of 
the AFL-CIO go on record favoring Federal 
works projects to absorb the unemployed 
workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO instruct our secretary to send 
a letter to President Eisenhower pointing out 
the need of these Federal projects; and be it 
finally 

Resolved, That our secretary send letters 
to our congressional delegation asking them 
to press for same. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 


ReEso.ution No, 14 


Whereas, although the Pacific Northwest is 
currently enjoying a surplus of power but 
at the same time is unable to attract industry 
in relation to that surplus because it is 
temporary; and 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest has under- 
gone two power shortages in recent years; 
and 

Whereas Pacific Northwest Senators have 
Introduced a bill providing for a regional 
power corporation which, in their opinion, 
is the best available method for improving 
the financing and administration of the 
region's power program to assure a more 
adequate, low-cost and long-range power 
supply, and at the same time to assist sound 
development of water resources: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, assembled in convention 
at Roseburg, Oregon, August 4-8, 1958, en- 
dorse the regional corporation principle; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council urge Congress to give early consider- 
ation to an attempt to solve the power prob- 
lem of the Pacific Northwest; and he it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the entire Oregon congression”l | 
delegation. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 28 


Whereas an amendment enacted in 1949 
excludes from the protection of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 employees 
forestry and logging operations in which not 
more than 12vemployees are employed; and 

Whereas even major lumber producing 
employers in the western lumber industry 
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are now exploiting their employees, through 
the amendment, by contracting their logging 
Operations to small groups of 12 or leas em- 
ployees; and 

Whereas this results in eliminating from 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 approximately one-third of all 
pg employees of a major western industry; 
an 


Wherens this leads to longer hours at 
lower wages and to increased unemployment 
in a basic western industry already afflicted 
with serious unemployment and economic 
insecurity; and 

Whereas this exemption encourages unfair 
Competition to fair logging operators who 
try to maintain fair wages, hours, and safe 
Working conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Labor Council, 

O go on record supporting legisla- 
tion’ providing for fair labor standards for 
employees in operations of 12 or less em- 
Ployees. 

Adopted August 7, 1958. 


Resotvution No. 31 


Whereas there are 51.9 million acres of 
-planting arer remaining to be seeded in 
the United States; and 
Whereas planting so far has been too slow 
in view of the projected demands for timber 
and the need to get presently understocked 
areas into production and to keep them pro- 
ducing; and 
Whereas planting offers an effective way to 
restore some nonstocked lands to produc- 
tivity, to improve stocking some poorly 
Stocked land, and to shorten the lapse of time 
Waiting for natural regeneration; and 
ereas diseases cause 22 percent of the 
Stowing stock mortality and 56 percent of 
the growth loss, representing 45 percent of 
the impact on total national growth; and 
erens the impacts of many of the dis- 
eases can be materially lessened through cor- 
Tective silvacultural measures; and 
Whereas insects kill 28 percent of the 
Frowing stock and 10 percent of the national 
Browth; in the West the percentage figures 
are much “higher; and 
ereas insect control can be hastened 
through artificial propagation and by modi- 
fying timber stands so as to make conditions 
less suitable for insect attack; and 
be Pereas the watershed protection services 
ing performed by our forests are below 
par: and 
eh erpas such devices as terraces, contour 
8 water spreaders, diversion ditches, 
d check dams must be installed in order 
ae control erosion and encourage infiltration 
Water into the soil; and 
i Whereas about 300 million acres of forest 
ee be used for additional recreation 
o meet t increase in future 
Population; and = 
ten hereas very little is being done to in- 
ú est young men to work in the lumber in- 
ustry; and 
cati erens young men without higher edu- 
in 8 Opportunities are finding it increas- 
Bly dificult to get jobs; and — 
on ereas social delinquency and crime are 
9 increase among young unemployed 
boi during this recession period: Therefore 


tion solved, That this 18th Annual Conven- 
in et, District Council No. 9 go on record 
Port of a proposition to institute u set- 
o similar to the old Civilian Conservation 
rel and be it further - 
taa nee That we call upon the Interna- 
Union and the National AFL-CIO to 
legend to the United States Congress 
Mention toward this end; and be it finally 
Proview ee That the program be designed to 
4285 forest improvement, thinning, tree 
on gathering forest seed, fighting forest 
doin, uuding access ronds and truck trails, 
E general rescarch into better silvacul- 
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ture methods, developing additional recren- 

tion facilities, improving wildlife reserves 

and grazing areas, and building watersheds, 
Adopted August 8, 1958. 


REsoLvtTIon No. 38 


Whereas the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has scheduled a hearing for August 
18 in San Francisco, om the case designated 
as Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
8933—Lumber-California & Oregon to Call- 
fornia and Arizona; and 

Whereas this case involves the question of 
Modification or adjustment of present rates 
on lumber shipments from Oregon to Call- 
fornia and Arizona points primarily; and 

Whereas the matter of rates applied to the 
shipment of lumber from Oregon is of vital 
concern directly to the lumber industry of 
Oregon and to the workers in the 
and indirectly to the economy of the State; 
and 

Whereas many interested Oregon parties 
may not be able to participate in the hear- 
ing if it is to be confined to San Francisco, 
but who would be able to contribute their 
views and opinions if a part of the hearing 
were scheduled to be held in Oregon: there- 
Tore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council go on recard requesting that a part 
of the hearing on ICC Docket No. 3933 be 
held at a central location in Oregon; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable Howard 
Preas, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D. C., be advised 
of this urgent request; and be it finally 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the congressional delegation from 


Oregon. 
Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 43 


Whereas the continuing greatness and 
prosperity of any people or nation is pri- 
marily dependent on the health and virility 
of each succeeding generation; and 

Whereas in a world of fierce competition 
among nations we in America can no longer 
afford to be profligate in our attitude to- 
ward the younger generation, since none of 
our children are expendable; and 

Whereas nearly all of the western nations 
recognize this priceless resource by providing 
a family allowance that cares for the bare 
minimum of needs to rear a child from 
malnutrition, exposure, and disease, thus as- 
suring. a healthy and virile new generation 
capable of supporting an ever-increasing load 
of elders; and 

Whereas the family allowance is tax money 
returned to the family mother with instruc- 
tions that it be used only for the benefit of 
the child, and has proved successful in all 
countries where it is now employed; and 

Whereas it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of organized labor to lead in social 
improvements in the same manner, and with 
the same daring as used by Samuel Gompers 
when he sponsored public schools: therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we favor a family allowance 
for the United States similar to that now in 
effect in Canada and other western coun- 
tries: and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon delegation be 
invited to sponsor such legislation in the 
Congress of the United States and work for its 
enactment. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


REsoLUTION No. 45 
Whereas the Oregon State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission recognizes services rendered 
by licensed, qualified, chiropractors, covering 
treatment resulting from injuries on the 
job; and 
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Whereas most health and welfare programs 
established through unions and employers 
recognize and provide for such services; and 

Whereas under the present law the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is not permitted to 
furnish such services for those disabled vet- 
erans who are eligible for ahd desirous of 
such services: Now, therefore, be it 

3 That this 41st semiannual con- 
vention of the Oregon State Building and 
Construction Trades Council, convening at 
Roseburg, Oreg., August 2 and 3, go on rec- 
ord in favor of the enactment of such laws 
which would permit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to furnish the services of licensed, 
qualified chiropractors for those disabled vet- 
erans who are eligible for and desirous of 
such services; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our Representatives In Congress, seek- 
ing such legislation; and be it further 

Resolved, That such Federal legislation in- 
clude a provision for those States whose re- 
quirements for chiropractic licensure provide 
for 2 academic years of preprofessional edu- 
cation at the college level, and 4 academic 
years of professional education, with a mini- 
mum of 4,000 hours; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be intro- 
duced by the Building Trades Council at the 
third annual convention of the Oregon State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO, convening at the 
Indian Theater, Roseburg, Oreg., August 4, 
requesting they take similar action, 

Adopted August 7, 1958, 


RESOLUTION No. 58 

Whereas contract negotiations of Portland 
Newspaper Guild Local No. 164, AFL-CIO, 
representing reporters, photographers, edi- 
tors, artists, and circulation office workers 
with the Oregon Journal and The Oregonian 
are hobbled by refusal of the firms to dis- 
close detailed policies on health, welfare, and 
‘pension programs; and 

Whereas threat of a strike of the two Port- 
land newspapers is growing nearer, posing 
the chance of shutdown of newspaper com- 
munity services affecting the State of Ore- 
gon: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, at its annual convention 
convened in August 1958, does hereby go on 
record endorsing Federal leigslation such as 
proposed in 1 of the 2 measures recom- 
mended by the Senate McClellan committee 
which provides for public reporting of em- 
ployer and union health, welfare, and pen- 
sion programs in detail, and that the secre- 
tary so inform Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Oregon and 
the House Labor Committee where the meas- 
ure is pending. 

Adopted unanimously, August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 72 

Whereas many residents of the metropoll- 
tan area of Portland, including the city of 
Vancouver, Wash., must by necessity use the 
interstate bridge each day traveling to and 
from their places of employment; and 

Whereas the present plans of the State 
highway commission call for a toll to be 
assessed to each user; and 

Whereas this causes undue hardship and 
economic loss to users who must cross the 
State line for employment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council use its good offices in an effort to 
haye the new interstate bridge be included 
in the Federal highway building 

Adopted unanimousiy August 8, 1958. 

REsoLUTION No. 77 

Whereas we belle ve that democracy means 
full participation by all of the people in 
the functions of government Including po- 
litical campaigns; and 
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Whereas the extravagant cost of political 
campaigns makes it exceedingly hard for 
a man of integrity to win public office with- 
out owing favors to special interests which 
have financed his campaign; and 

Whereas the trend in recent years is to 
sell a candidate to the public as one would 
sell soap or toothpaste by saturation adver- 
tising; and 

Whereas during the 1956 national cam- 
paign five families in the United States 
contributed more to candidates or parties 
than the 15 million members of organized 
labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to stimulate more 
widespread participation and interest in 
political campaigns we call for legislation to 
provide by law: that each taxpayer may de- 
duct any amount not to exceed $10 from 
his income tax when his return is accom- 
panied by a receipt, or receipts, for con- 
tributions to any party, measure, candidate, 
or political organization; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our delegation in Congress with 
a request for favorable action; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
cause such legislation to be introduced at 
the next session of the Oregon Legislature. 

Adopted August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION No. 83 

Whereas the need for a trans-Columbla 
bridge on Highway 101 as Astoria grows daily 
as traffic on this vital north and south high- 
way increases; and 

Whereas when completed Highway 101 will 
take part of the traffic load currently on 
Highways 97 and 99 thus improving traffic 
conditions on all three highways; and 

Whereas surveys have been made, plans 
have been drawn, hearings held by the Army 
engineers, and all the remains is the proper 
financing of the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Oregon State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, do go on record as supporting this 
project and urge the legislatures of the States 
of Oregon and Washington to pass legislation 
appropriating money to build this trans- 
Columbia bridge at Astoria thus completing 
the final link of Highway 101. 


Water Pollution Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK- 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, the 
failure of this Congress to enact legis- 
lation to expand the construction grant 
program under the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is extremely unfor- 
tunate. 

Two years ago I introduced legislation 
authorizing a $1 billion, 10-year pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to States and 
local communities to aid them in the 
construction of needed sewage-treat- 
ment facilities. Facts and figures avail- 
able to us at that time proved, Mr. 
Speaker, that in order to clean up the 
backlog of construction needs in this one 
area would require the type of Federal 
assistance I recommended. By the time 
the bill was enacted the amount was cut 
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in half. Still we considered it a great 
step forward in the battle against water 
pollution. 

The program as administered by the 
Public Health Service has proved a great 
success. As of June 30, 1,038 grants 
totaling $85,321,862 have been made for 
projects worth $387,212,811. That is 
better than a 4 to 1 return on the Fed- 
eral investment—a truly remarkable sit- 
uation. Yet we are doing only half the 
job. We should be spending at the rate 
of $500 million each year in order to clear 
up the backlog of construction within 
the next 10 years. To stimulate and 
encourage such a rate of local and State 
expenditures the Federal Government 
should contribute $100 million a year 
for the next 10 years as its share of the 
responsibility for keeping our rivers and 
streams clean. The current Federal pro- 
gram is getting along on just one leg. 

To bolster it, and add the other leg, 
I introduced this year H. R. 13420 which 
would add to the present program $50 
million each year thus restoring the 
amount I had originally recommended 2 
years ago and which now has been proven 
by independent surveys and studies to 
be exactly what was needed. The Com- 
mittee on Public Works held hearings 
on the bill and it was favorably reported 
by a 21 to 7 vote. The testimony on the 
bill, Mr. Speaker, was overwhelmingly 
favorable. Seldom have I seen such com- 
plete support for a piece of legislation 
which just 2 years ago was highly con- 
troversial. Only the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, the chamber of 
commerce, and the administration op- 
posed my bill. The administration took 
the position that since the President has 
recommended that the program be 
scrapped entirely next year it could not 
very well support a bill doubling the pro- 
gram this year. 

It was truly gratifying, Mr. Speaker, 
on the other hand, to hear and see the 
tremendous support the program has 
engendered among conservationists, 
State and local public health officials, 
municipal and civic groups. Even the 
President’s Advisory Board on Water 
Pollution Control has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid in this field despite 
the President's published views to the 
contrary. It just cannot be, Mr. Speaker, 
that so many people of such solid reputa- 


` tion and experience in this feld who sup- 
port the bill can be wrong while those 


few who represent mainly big ind 
polluters can be right. : aii 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that one of the 
first orders of business of the 86th Con- 
gress will be approval of legislation ex- 
Panding the construction program un- 
der Public Law 660 along the lines I 
proposed this year in my bill H. R. 
13420. If we are to adequately cope with 
the ever-increasing problem of water 
pollution such action must be taken. 
Another matter of great importance in 
this field is the administrative setup 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare as regards water- 
pollution control activities. In the Pub- 
lic Works Committee report on H. R. 
9540 in the 84th Congress it was pointed 
out that “The Committee intends to 
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watch carefully the progress and devel- 
opment of the national water-pollution- 
control program and particularly the 
supporting role of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The committee believes that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should place a high priority on 
the objectives of the program authorized 
by the bill and will diligently carry out 
its role in this Federal-State cooperative 
activity by providing a constructive pro- 
gram within an appropriate administra- 
tive framework.” 

Mr. Speaker, the administrative 
framework within which this program 
functions is restrictive and detrimental 
to the overall operation of the pollution- 
control program. This program, which 
requires over $60 million a year, and is 
So vital to the Nation’s future growth, is 
buried so deep in the morass of agency 
bureaucracy that it is often difficult to 
find out just where it is. 

Consider the maze you must follow, 
Mr. Speaker, to find those who adminis- 
ter this program. They are in the Water 
Supply and Water Pollution Control Pro- 
gram Section of the Division of Sanitary 
Engineering Services of the Bureau of 
State Services of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Today I have introduced a bill to solve 
this problem. My bill would establish an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for Water Pollution Con- 
trol. It would assign the water pollution 
control functions of the Public Health 
Service to a new Office for Water Pollu- 
tion Control. Mr. Speaker, I firmly be- 
lieve that it is time that due recognition 
be given to the water pollution control 
functions of the Federal establishment 
responsible for this activity. At the pres- 
ent time the water pollution control 
functions are conducted by a small sub- 
office in the Public Health Service, 
manned, by the way, by some of the 
hardest working, most intelligent, and 
sincere public servants I have ever met. 
Despite their activity the Federal water 
pollution program is never going to be as 
effective as it should be until top govern- 
mental policy men are giving this prob- 
lem their day-to-day attention. 

After years of urging by national con- 
servation organizations, the Congress in 
1956 strengthened the fish and wildlife 
functions of the Federal Government by 
establishing within the Department of 
Interior the office of Assistant Secretary 
of Fish and Wildlife and a Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife. My bill would have 
a similar objective in the field of water 
pollution control. The bill would also 
establish a Commissioner for Water Pol- 
lution Control which would be compa- 
rable with existing Commissioners in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the fields of social security, 
education, and food and drugs. It is be- 
lieved that the protection of our water 
and of public health most certainly is 
as important as the protection of our 
fish and wildlife. If this bill is adopted, 
it will go far toward rehabilitating the 
waters of this Nation for legitimate uses 
through a strengthened Federal-State 
cooperative program. 
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H. R. 8002 Provides Positive Improve- 
ment in the Means of Congressional 
Control Over Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON, Mr. Speaker, much 
legislation, some of it not too carefully 
drawn up, has come to the floor this ses- 
Sion, Some measures many of us felt 
ill-considered have swept quickly 
through committee. Occasionally such 
legislation has been allowed by the lead- 
ership to bypass legislative committees 
altogether. Bills have been passed by 
the House after only the most casual ex- 
amination, passed without concern for 
the needs and desires of the taxpayers, 
who, after all, are the ones who will be 
Saddled with the costly legislative fol- 
lies of this 85th Congress, and with the 
inevitable infiation that must surely fol- 
low the wanton spending encouraged by 
the Democratic leadership. j 

Twice this year the House has raised 
the national debt limit to give more el- 

W room to the spenders who are roll- 
ing Federal dice for America’s future— 
using the national debt as collateral to 
borrow more and more in order to spend 
More and more. 

Some of us in this House have refused 

gamble. Some of us have not turned 
Our backs on the folks we represent. 
Many—but not enough—of my col- 

gues have joined me in my desperate 
attempts to curb this reckless spending. 
am proud of my own economy voting 
rd. I am sure many of you are 
equally proud of the fight you have waged 
against waste and extravagance. I have 
Voted against every pump-priming 
Scheme to come before this House. I have 
twice voted against increasing the debt 
it, although I realized the futility of 
acting after the money was spent. All 
often I find myself voting with the 
Minority in a heartbreaking effort to save 
fiscal good name of this Nation and 

Testore some semblance of congres- 
sional control to Federal spending. 

It is strange to contrast the speed with 

hich billion-dollar spending bills have 
th stampeded through Congress with 

© painfully slow action on the very im- 
Portant measure before us, H. R. 8002. 
bin the one really important economy 

ll to come before this Congress has 
de received statesmanlike treat- 
ment in the leisurely tradition of the old 
School, The Democrat leadership allo- 
cated something like 3 minutes to slip 
through a billion-dollar highway bill 
lo er suspension of the rules. It al- 
wed a few hours for the huge pork bar- 

€l rivers and harbors bill, which was 
80 bad the President had no alternative 
te to veto it. It took very little time 
the oe gentlemen across the aisle to up 
lon orense appropriation by $900 mil- 
w Which the President publicly stated 
ere unnecessary, But, it has taken a 

ear and a half for the Congress to con- 
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sider, study, debate, and pass H. R. 8002, 
a bill backed by the Hoover Commission 
which nearly every authoritative econo- 
mist has advocated. 

The Committee on Government Op- 
erations, on which I serve, studied this 
bill thoroughly in the 84th Congress, and 
studied it further in the 85th. On June 
17, 1957, I voted to report H. R. 8002. It 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
same leadership, which has shown no re- 
luctance about shuffling through billion- 
dollar measures in a matter of hours or 
days, took almost a year to bring H. R. 
8002 to the floor. We debated it vigor- 
ously for 2 days, finally passing it on 
March 6 of this year. 

When H. R. 8002 arived in the other 
body, I aad heard that it again met with 
delaying tactics. As I remember, it was 
placed on the Senate Calendar on March 
10, then, more than 3 months later, it 
was referred to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. The full Senate, 
which had already approved a similar 
bill, voted for passage of H. R. 8002 on 
July 21. And, here it is again today. 
before a House which has thoroughly 
threshed out the pros and cons of the 
bill already. It is still a good bill, a piece 
of must legislation. 

The Senate has made a few technical 
amendments in this legislation. These 
amendments have been called not sub- 
stantive changes insofar as the major 
objectives of the bill are concerned by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

With only a few minor changes, we 
have essentially the same piece of legis- 
lation before us today as we approved 
in a 311 to 87 vote last March. This 
bill has the double blessing of the Sen- 
ate, which has twice passed budget re- 
form legislation of this type. It has the 
approval of President Eisenhower, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Hoover Com- 
mission, and of a good many private 
citizens who are deeply concerned over 
our slack congressional control over Fed- 
eral spending and budgeting. 

The objectives of H. R. 8002 have 
changed relatively little during its long 
sojourn in Congress. It still vill pro- 
vide for positive improvement in the 
means of congressional control over the 
annual rate of Government expendi- 
tures. 

It will minimize confusion over the 
size of each year’s budget. 

It will require an annual review with 
positive action to be taken each year 
by the Congress on both existing and 
proposed programs, Under the present 
appropriation method, no further posi- 
tive congressional action is required on 
entire programs or portions of programs 
for which appropriations were granted 
in prior years but on which work is 
presently being performed. There are, 
today, billions of dollars dangling in 
these unexpended balances. ~ 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will pro- 
vide that the annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis for stating appropriations be 
on a trial basis until April 1, 1962. Any 
problem encountered during this period 
which cannot be solved through adapta- 
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tion of administrative procedures can 
be considered for legislation when ex- 
tension of the authority beyond April 1, 
1962, is considered. 

H. R. 8002 does not change existing 
law with respect to the method of mak- 
ing appropriations, authorizing or ap- 
proving programs or projects. 

T have been unable to discover any area 
where H. R. 8002 would handicap the 
Appropriations Committee in its efforts 
to control Federal spending. Rather, it 
seems to me, it will help the committee. 
The estimated cost of each new and con- 
tinuing program will be submitted in the 
agency budget statements, in total and 
by years. On the basis of the total esti- 
mated costs and the planned program 
showing the financing required each 
year, the Appropriations Committee can 
make its decision as to the scope of work 
to be performed in any year. The com- 
mittee can then accelerate, decelerate, 
or stop the rate at which the program is 
scheduled. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee would, as a necessary procedure 
under the annual accrued expenditure 
limitation basis, review program accom- 
plishments and total estimated cost each 
year. g 

H. R. 8002 constitutes much more than 
a mere bookkeeping device. This legisla- 
tion provides a financial tool, a means of 
supplying some realistic congressional 
control over the annual rate of Govern- 
ment expenditures in relation to the Con- 
gress’ decision, regarding the balancing 
of the budget. 

I urge the membership to support this 
worthwhile bill once again. The few 
amendments made by the Senate are 
technical in nature and in no way alter 
the objectives of the legislation or affect 
the wholehearted support it has from 
interested groups of citizens across the 
country. 

If we are to salvage any of the respect 
this Congress has lost among the tax- 
payers, it will be by sending this bill to 
the White House where the President is 
waiting to sign it. 


Telephone Excise Tax Should Have Been 
Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


_ Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to a very serious omis- 
sion on the part of this Congress. I 
refer to our failure to enact my bill. 
H. R. 12577, which would eliminate the 
excise tax on telephone and telegraph 
communications. 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
unfair taxes ever enacted by the United 
States Congress. It is a luxury tax, but 
one imposed on something that is no 
longer a luxury, but is a necessity in 
many homes and businesses in America. 

Many businessmen cannot continue to 
operate without the telephone. No 
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housewife, living in a remote area, would 
be safe without a telephone. To mil- 
lions of homes the telephone is an 
essential, a vital part of everyday living. 

And yet, this so-called luxury tax is 
still with us. I think this failure to re- 
move this most unfair, inequitable tax 
is one of the most serious failures of the 
85th Congress. I hope the 86th will 
show more concern for the people. I 
hope this next Congress makes this the 
first order of business. 


Regulating Eavesdropping Under Federal 
Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to protect the 
right of privacy of every citizen against 
unauthorized invasion, This measure 
would greatly expand the concept of 
existing wiretapping laws and represent 
the first effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with new techniques which 
have been developed for snooping into 
the affairs of the people. At the same 
time it is designed to provide a proce- 
dure under which eavesdropping may be 
engaged in for legitimate law enforce- 
ment purposes, It is my hope that this 
bill will serve as a basis for shielding the 
public from unknown interlopers with- 
out interfering with the fullest use of 
scientific methods of crime detection. 

The bill is closely modeled after sev- 
eral antieavesdropping laws recently 
adopted in New York as a result of the 
pioneering work of a New York State 
legislative committee. I am not com- 
mitted to any of the particular provisions 
of the bill as it is now drawn and I offer 
it at this time merely as a framework 
within which the House Committee on 
the Judiciary may consider the subject. 
Iam sure that many changes will have 
to be made before definitive legislation 
is enacted. 

Under the terms of the bill, unauthor- 
ized eavesdropping would be a Federal 
criminal offense if it occurs in any area 


under Federal jurisdiction, or is for the 


purpose of aiding or abetting or per- 
petrating any Federal offense, or involves 
the facilities of interstate commerce. It 
contains detailed provisions for obtaining 
court orders for eavesdropping under 
conditions paralleling those applicable to 
warrants for searchers and seizures. 
There are also several provisions in the 
bill which make it clear that it is not in- 
tended to supersede pertinent State laws. 

We cannot avoid coming to grips with 
this subject any longer. Many scandals 
have come to light in recent years grow- 
ing out of the use of various eavesdrop- 
ping devices for illegitimate purposes. 
The Nation was shocked to discover that 
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existing laws are not even adequate to 
deal with a former chief investigator for 
a committee of this body who was caught 
redhanded in the act of bugging a com- 
mittee witness, 

This insidious practice represents a 
direct threat to the personal liberties of 
the people. Unauthorized eavesdropping 
is a blatant infringement of the right of 
privacy. We still have a long way to go 
in working out the best solutions for this 
problem but the complexities of the task 
must not deter congressional action. By 
introducing the bill at this time, it will be 
possible for the House Committee on the 
Judiciary to undertake a comprehensive 
study during the recess of Congress, 
‘This legislation can then be made one of 
the first orders of business when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 


The Debunking Box 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the July 1958, issue of the New York 
State Democratic Star: 


Tue DEBUNKING Box 


GOPpledygook: “No Governor of our State 
ever spent so much of the taxpayers’ money 
and had so little to show for it as Averell 
Harriman.” Judson Morhouse, Republican 
chairman. DEMonstrated Proof of Fiscal 
Accomplishments by the Harriman adminis- 
tration: 

1. A. At present, 40 States are taxing a 
larger proportion of resident income than 
New York State. 

B. At the same time, the Republican legis- 
lature cost the State $23 million by refusing 
funds to end tax dodging, while increasing 
Governor Harriman's latest budget by 820 
million. 

2. A. During the last 9 years ot the Dewey 
administration, the assets of the State's 
Capital Construction Fund were depleted by 
$337 million. 

B. During the first 314 years of the Harri- 
man administration, the Capital Construc- 
tion Fund was increased by $33 million, 

3, A. The Dewey administration saddled 
New York's citizens with seven separate tax 
increases; truck mileage, motor vehicle, mo- 
tor fuel, bank, racing, pari-mutuel, auto 
drivers’ licenses. 

B. Not a single new tax has been enacted 
under the Harriman administration, But 
some reductions have actually been made for 
working mothers, the sick, blind, and aged. 
These amount to some $21.8 million. 

The Harriman policy of dent govern- 
ment, which delivers 8 . 
maximum economy, has reversed the Dewey 
process of depletion. Today, despite reces- 
sion, rising costs and runaway inflation—all 
Republican bred—a Democratic administra- 
tion has saved New York's taxpayers $17.3 
million over the past 3 years and is still 
moving ahead with vital recovery programs 
in every part of the State. 


August 22 


Infringement Upon the Right of an 
American Citizen to Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, legislation has recently been consid- 
ered by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee which I feel would infringe upon 
the right of an American citizen to 
travel. This bill, H. R. 13760, was in- 
troduced at the urgent request of the 
administration to regulate the issuing 
of passports. My main objection to this 
legislation is the effect it will have on 
basic constitutional rights of American 
citizens. This bill would change the 
age-old right to be innocent until 
proven guilty to a presumption of guilt 
and a shifting of the burden to prove 
innocence. The individual denied a 
passport must prove a negative—namely 
that his activities or presence abroad or 
possession of a passport would not be 
harmful to the security of the United 
States. 


I believe that the test of our ability 
to continue our democratic way of life 
is to guarantee to everyone the basic 
freedoms. Occasionally we have erred, 
as in the days of the alien and sedition 
law, and yet when we have looked back 
to such a period, we have seen clearly 
that. we could have preserved and de- 
fended the security of the United States 
without these acts abridging individual 
freedoms, Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I place in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor on the administration's pass- 
port proposal and an article from the 
New York Times dealing with the same 
subject: 
|From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 9,1958] 
PASSPORT PUZZLE 

President Eisenhower's recommendations 
to Congress on passport controls are open 
to serious objection. Indeed they clash 
strangely with the general purport of a re- 
port made by the President's own survey 
committee and sent by him to Congress less 
than 2 months ago. 

That body, headed by Clarence B. Randall, 
urged the easing of restrictions on the 
citizen's right to travel. The legislative 
Proposals now made in the President's name 
would apply a very large degree of restric- 
tion under extremely broad terms. They 
could open the way to great abuses of arbi- 
trary power. : 

The best that can be said for these pro- 
posals is that they might somewhat improve 
the situation under which the State Depart- 
ment has set up an Iron Curtain of its own- 
This situation was so bad that the Supreme 
Court finally called a halt. In cutting away 
abuses it left gaps in administrative author- 
ity which should be repaired by careful leg- 
lslatlon. But not by wholesale grants of 
power inviting the same abuses. 

Unfortunately those seeking new pass- 
port legislation are using scare tactics. 


1958 


Amazingly the Presidential message asserted 
that every day “exposes us to great danger.” 
This would give the impression that the 
State Department has been left without 
Bore to control passports. That is not 

e. 

It should have efective authority to pre- 
vent travel for traitorous purposes. But it 
should not have power arbitrarily to deny 
a passport simply because in the opinion of 
dome official a citizen’s travel would con- 
flict with our forelgn policy objectives.” 

In this cold-war period drawing the line 
where security and freedom meet may pre- 
Sent a puzzle for legislators. But the burden 
Of proof must rest on those who would deny 
the constitutional right of freedom to travel. 
For the practice of freedom is one of the 
surest defenses of freedom, 


— 


From the New York Times of July 10, 1958] 
THE Procerss OP THE RIGHT TO TRAVEL ISSUE 
(By Arthur Krock) 
Wasurincron, July 9—If Congress, as it 
May at this session, approves the bill to es- 
tablish more specific criteria on which the 
retary of State can withhold passports 
American citizens, the Supreme Court 
in time may be obliged to Interpret not only 
the powers of Congress in this area but also 
e President's powers in the conduct of for- 
eign policy, wherein the Secretary is his 
deputy. In its recent 5-to-4 decision that 
required the Secretary to lasue passports he 
withheld from certain citizens the Court 
Merely asserted he had no statutory war- 
rant for the grounds on which it found he 
withheld these passports. 
That is the reason why the administration 
excluded constitutional issues from its 
desort to Congress for a more definite statute. 
But since Justice Douglas, for the majority 
Of five, held that these passports were with- 
eld by the Secretary not only without spe- 
cific congressional authority but because of 
“beliefs and associations” of the citizens in- 
Yolved, the administration bill seeks to pre- 
Scribe. when “beliefs and associations” 
amount in fact to activities of a subversive 
and conspiratorial kind. 
Justice Dougias has departed briefly from 
limits the Court majority imposed on 
the Tight to travel issue with these words: 
We deal here with à constitutional right of 
Citizen, a right which we must assume 
will be faithful to respect. We 
Would be faced here with important constitu- 
mal questions were we to hold that Con- 
i * * * had given the Secretary author- 
ty to withhold passports to citizens because 
Of their beliefs and associations.” 
h ese sentences could be interpreted, and 
ave been, as a warning that, it Congress 
We this authority, their author would 
d it and its exercise unconstitutional. 
ether or not the four justices for whom 
ú Spoke would follow him to that point is 
Matter of pure speculation. But it ls 
2 Wholly speculative whether dissenters 
ao Douglas opinion would shift on the 
tin e in this form. Hence the administra- 
n text, as described by Representative 
Q TING, of New York, with whom Senator 
i ore of Rhode Island, is cosponsor “sets 
d th in piain and unambiguous terms the 
m nation by Congress that the Com- 
ee Party, and those those actively and 
25 Wingly engaged in activities, are an 
‘ternal part of an international conspiracy 
ed at destroying our way of life. 
an „„ * we must be ever alert to 
Yy threat to our national security or to the 
‘conduct of our foreign relations.“ 
PRESIDENT'S FOREIGN POLICY POWERS 
Peg Quoted words above will form the is- 
on the Supreme Court eventually must pass 
Rear, Congress legislates substantially the 
ting-Green bill, the Secretary withholds 
lar Ports on its authority, and the citizens 
Olved appeal to judicial process, 


And it 
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Conceivably, the Court might again post- 
pone the basic constitutional questions by a 
finding of fact that a citizen whom the Sec- 
retary had represented as “actively and 
knowingly engaged in its activities” was only 
expressing beliefs and engaging in associa- 
tions. But the President's letter strongly 
implies that , if judicial reversals of the with- 
holding of passports by the Secretary of State 
reach, in his judgment, the point of obstruc- 
tion of his constitutional function to con- 
duct our foreign affairs and guard the secu- 
rity of the United States, he will carry the 
issue to the Supreme Court on that ground. 

The Supreme Court, 6 to 3, held that the 
President (Truman) had no statutory war- 
rant, or implied power of national security 
stewardship, to seize the steel industry. But 
traditionally it has struck down legal at- 
trempts to limit the President's authority 
and responsibility for the direct and actual 
conduct of foreign policy imposed on him by 
the Constitution. 

The Keating-Green text carefully pre- 
scribes all forms of due process in the execu- 
tive department and subsequent judicial re- 
view for any citizen whose passport is with- 
held by the Secretary. The purpose of this 
is to avoid the invocation of the fifth amend- 
ment. Thus, the measure is made as judge- 
proof as the Government lawyers have been 
able to devise, 

But, on the basis of national security and 
the President's stewardship of this, it does 
put restrictions on the right to travel, as. in 
the interest of society aa a whole, other rights 
of citizens are restricted that in democratia 
theory are fundamental. 


— 


From the Washington Post ot August 21, 
1958] 


FREEDOM To TRAVEL 


There seems to be little chance that Con- 
gress will find time before it adjourns to en- 
act the passport bill approved Tuesday by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Nor 
should the Senate or the House try to bring 
such dubious legisiation to a vote in the 
last days of a session, for the bill is virtually 
as objectionable as other proposals that have 
been advanced by those who disagree with 
the Supreme Court decision reasserting the 
freedom of Americans to travel. 

The measure, sponsored by Congressmen 
Vonrs and SELDEN, would prohibit the issu- 
ance of passports to anyone who had know- 
ingly furthered communism. But who is to 
decide what advances communism? And 
how 1s it to be determined whether a person 
knowingly helped the Communist cause? 
Here is what amounts to a restatement of the 
vague and arbitrary restrictions on travel 
which the Court's decision struck down. 

The freedom to travel is, as the Court said. 
a constitutional right that can in good con- 
science be curtailed only in time of war or 
other grave national emergency. Fugitives 
from justice and others seeking to evade their 
lawful responsibilties should of course be 
prevented from leaving the United States, but 
there seems to us ho constitutional basis for 
the fuzzy restrictions of the Vorys-Selden bill. 


Wisconsin Cities Show the Way to Self- 
Help in Industrial Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to note that at Wisconsin's 108th 
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State Fair, recognition was giyen to Wis- 

consin communities which have been in 

the lead in working out self-help pro- 
grams of industrial development. 

Tribute was paid to the cities of Bara- 
boo, Grantsburg, and Fond du Lac for 
helping to attract new enterprises, so as 
to expand local employment. 

The able Governor of Wisconsin, the 
Honorable Vernon W. Thomson, rightly 
commended not only these cities, but the 
spirit of Wisconsin local initiative, in 
setting a fine example for the rest of the 
country in meeting head-on the chal- 
lenge to expand local payrolls. 

Governor Thomson presented citations 
to representatives of the three outstand- 
ing Wisconsin communities—namely, to 
Mr. Joseph Berger, president of the Fond 
du Lac Association of Commerce; Mr. 
Ted Mandt, president of the Baraboo 
Industrial Expansion Co.; and Mr. 
Clarence Wagman, president of the 
Grantsburg Development Corp. 

Although the year 1958 is less than 
three-quarters over, we have seen a 
great many dynamic changes occur in 
our economy. We hit a low point, rela- 
tively speaking, despite the fact that 
well over 64 million Americans were em- 
ployed; but now we have resurged to 
much higher levels of activity. 

Inevitably, communities all over 
America, including those in my own 
State, felt the impact of these trends in 
the economy. Under the very successful 
administration of Governor Thomson, 
Wisconsin has responded dynamically to 
the changing national situation. 

It was most fitting that Wisconsin's 
fair, which serves to spotlight all phases 
of the enterprising economy of the Bad- 
ger State, was the scene of this sound 
recognition of local jobs well done. The 
spirit of self-help has seen America 
through all its problems, and will con- 
tinue to do so. J 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of two articles, from the Tuesday and 
Wednesday, August 19 and 20, issues of 
the Milwaukee Journal, describing the 
achievement of these three communities, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the-articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of August 19, 

1958] 

STATE'S Crrres Win TRIBUTE or GOVERNOR— 
Fair RECOGNITION Day Also Pays Honor 
TO RURAL YOUTH Heaps, CENTURY FARMERS 
Governor Thomson and the Wisconsin 

State Falr Tuesday paid tribute to the 

State’s industrial cities, its centennial com- 

munities, and farms, its veteran fairgoers 

and its leaders in rural youth work. 

Several hundred guests were on hand for 
the recognition day program in the grand- 
stand. They were greeted by the chief ex- 
ecutive. The Governor arrived on the 
grounds at 10:30 a. m. 

“Aas I entered the fairground this morn- 
ing I reflected that to many of us here today 
the State fair has become a major event of 
each. Wisconsin summer,” he said. “It has 
become a historic event, too.” 

CITES LINCOLN’S ADDRESS 

“This summer marks the 108th anniver- 
sary of our State fair’s existence and it was 
here in Milwaukee 99 years ago that Abra- 
ham Lincoln addressed the Wisconsin State 
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sugges 
but Gov. Jeremiah Rusk, of Wisconsin, was 
appointed the first United States Secretary 
of Agriculture.” 

The Governor noted that through the 
years the fair had brought annual prilgrim- 
nges of Wisconsin citizens to “shop” at the 
State’s agricultural and industrial show 
window. The Governor said this shopping 
had become more thrilling, exciting, and 
challenging each year. 

“The basic ingredient of Wisconsin's prog- 
ress and success is its hard-working, adapta- 
ble, intelligent people,” the Governor said, 


CENTURY PARMERS ATTEND 


At 10 a. m. an estimated 18,640 persons 
were on the grounds, Included were 125 
century farmers, whose farms have been in 
their families for 100 years; 50 farmers hon- 
ored by the Future Farmers of America and 
78 pioneer fairgoers. 

Grantabure, Baraboo, and Fond du Lac 
were honored for their part in bringing new 
industries to their coramunities. 

The Grantsburg Development Corp. was 
elted for constructing a new woodworking 
plant. Barbaboo was praised for being one 
of the first medium-sized cities to organize 
an industrial corporation and has become 
known for haying one of the best industrial 


Fond du Lac, the winner among the larger 
cities, has had a well designed program to 
aid existing industry and bring in new 
plants, Two located there last year, & paper 
company and a cereal company. 


SHOW CRACKS RECORD 


About 75 junior fair leaders also were on 
the ground to help celebrate the first 20 
years of the youth fair. 

Pair officials, meanwhile, continued to 
count their blessings in the cash register, 
The Roy Rogers show broke an all-time 
record for the night again Monday when 
13,845 persons attended, compared with 4,711 
for the same night last year and 1,452 for 
the Monday night of 1956. 

The fair Monday drew 90,670 persons com- 
pared with 85.238 last year. The cumulative 
total stood at 309,965 Monday night, com- 
pared with 276,686 at the same point last 
year, 

” WEDNESDAY DAIRY DAY 

Wednesday is dairy day at the fair, when 
Wisconsin pays tribute to its biggest agricul- 
tural enterprises and selects a new queen. 

The coronation of Alice in dairyland, 
picked from a field of four princesses, is set 
for 1:30 p. m. before the grandstand. Ad- 
mission is free to the program, which in- 
cludes the final day of harness racing. 

The last five bands in a statewide music 
contest will be heard Wednesday. 

In animal judging, there will be judging 
of draft horses, breeding beef and fat steers, 
sheep and swine. There will be a junior 
sheep-shearing contest Wednesday night. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of August 20, 
1958) 
THREE CITIES PRAISED FOR INDUSTRY Daives— 
BARABOO, GRANTSBURG, AND FOND DU Lac ALL 
FOUND BUSINESSES To EMPLOY RESIDENTS 


The success stories of three Wisconsin cities 
were told Tuesday by the men who had 
helped bring them industry, more jobs, and 
prosperity, 

The delegates from Grantsburg, Baraboo, 
and Fond du Lac were interviewed after they 
nad been cited by the Governor and fair 
officials at a recognition-day program. 

Grantsburg formed an industrial develop- 
ment corporation 2 years ago. 

The corporation’s most recent venture, ac- 
cording to Clarence Wagman, its president, 
was to bring in the Northern Manufacturing 
Co., which makes louvres and shutters. It 
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started in a 60-by-250-foot bullding bullt 
by the industrial corporation last January, 
putting 40 persons to work. 

HELPS CITY OF 1,000 

“That may not sound like much,” said 
Wagman, “but it meant a lot to our city of 
1,000. Now the company is setting up a fur- 
niture line, which will employ another 
60." 

One of the corporation's first jobs was to 
survey the housing needs of Grantsburg. It 
then got private capital to build homes, pro- 
viding work for local people and housing for 
several familities which moved in. 

“Grantsburg is situated on the edge of the 
resort area, and has good farming around it,” 
Wagner sald. The new industries have 
brought more year round stability, he 
explained. 

Baraboo saw the need for industry in 1947, 
after the Badger Ordnance Depot closed, 
throwing a couple thousand persons out of 
work, related Theodore Mandt, a partner in a 
dairy and president of the Baraboo Industrial 
Expansion Co., Inc, 

RAISED $50,000 


“In addition, we lost a woolen mill, em- 
ploying another 400,“ said Mandt. “Yet a 
lot of people felt Baraboo was a nice place 
to live, and wanted to stay. Our corpora- 
tion raised $50,000 in stock sales, to 180 
businessmen and individuals, 

“We acquired 60 acres for industrial sites. 
Our first success was in filling a vacant 
building, which had been used by a sports- 
wear company, with another company. That 
put 50 persons to work. 

“Our next success was the location of 
Northern Engineering in our city. It em- 
Ployed only 6 or 7 at first, but now hires 
about 60. In 1949, we got the Industrial 
Coll Co., also employing only a half dozen, 
but it now employs 200.” 

PREFERS YOUNG FIRMS 


Mandt stressed that Baraboo prefers to 
get a company “which is young and can 
grow into the community.” Other firms 
have followed, including a plastics firm 
which employs 100, in a new $250,000 build- 
ing. The expansion corporation now has 
three buildings under sales contracts with 
new industries. It has raised $75,000 more, 
through sales of stock and debentures, in- 
creasing investors to 650. 

Mandt estimated that 600 to 700 persons 
are employed by the new industries, a total 
of 12 extra pay rolis, and the tax base has 
been broadened. The slack still hasn't been 
taken up, he said. Baraboo has high hopes 
for another new “industry,” the circus mu- 
cor expected to bring in numerous touri- 

At Fond du Lac, according to Joseph Ber- 
ger, owner of a chain of women's apparel 
stores, and Richard Mills, executive. secre- 
tary of the Association of Commerce, about 


one out of every four persons is working in’ 


plants brought in by the industrial develop- 
ment agency. 


FORMED IN 1946 


In this case, it is the Greater Fond du Lac 
Industrial Development Corp., formed in 
February 1946 and the first civic owned cor- 
poration in the State. It bought 110 acres, 
and brought in the Kiekhaefer Corp. and a 
meat packing plant, which fauled but was 
replaced by the Krambo Food Stores. 

Kiekhaefer alone now employs about 600 
persons, the men noted. The original in- 
dustrial park, on the southwestern part of 
the city, has been increased to 157 acres and 
sewer and water were brought in for the 
industries. It now has 11 firms, employing 
about 1,000 persons, and with an annual 
pay roll of $4 million. 

“We figure that 40 percent of the persons 
who are gainfully employed in the Fond du 
Lac area are working because of our indus- 
trial development corporation,” said Mills. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to append in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, a speech on our 
defense program delivered on August 13 
by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau before 
the Seattle Rotary Club. General Tru- 
deau speaks with authority as Chief of 
Research and Development, Department 
of the Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS sy Lr. Gen. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 

BEFORE THE SEATTLE ROTARY CLUB, SEATTLE, 

WASH., Aucust 13, 1958 


As I jotted down some thoughts for this 
talk the other night, my mind seemed to 
focus on the significance of this date in mid- 
August, as we approach the 13th anniversary 
of V-J Day, the end of the war in the Pacific. 
Three months earlier in 1945, we had brought 
Germany to her knees and Russia to the 
Elbe. On that August day as I viewed it from 
Manila, the Japanese, bottled up by our 
Navy, battered by our Alr Force and bothered 
by the prospect of the physical invasion of 
their homeland by our then mighty Army 
and our sister services, gave up the ghost 
and surrendered. 

The sudden relief from the pressures and 
losses of the war years, aided and abetted by 
our Pinko element, resulted in a hysterical 
demand for the prompt emasculation of our 
military strength at a time when a strong 
national policy supported by an adequate 
military posture was essential if the real pur- 
poses for which we fought were to be effec- 
tvely realized. 

You will recall, too, with what high hope 
and confidence we hailed the advent of the 
United Nations at that particular time. That 
great concept, acclaimed by the world as the 
hope for the future, had just reached fruition 
in the charter of That organization and was 
about to be solemnized by the first meeting. 
This splendid effort toward the utopia of 
world brotherhood also had its Impact on our 
national revulsion toward the maintenance 
of great military strength. 

Soon Czechoslovakia which once stood as 
the very symbol of democracy in Eastern Eu- 
rope slipped beneath the waves of surging 
communism and then, while the Berlin air- 
lift got the headlines, free China got the 
coup de grace from the hammer and the 
sickle boys. Military withdrawal from Ko- 
Tea and a declining military posture in the 
Far East tempted the Communist venture 
in Korea a year later but this time, by 
prompt and vigorous action worthy of Amer- 
ica, we moved before the Casper Milque- 
toasts and Fabian Socialists could mobilize 
their forces to prevent such action. At last 
our friends could look at us with Increased 
confidence while our enemies looked at us 
with increased respect. Without arguing as 
to the degree of conclusiveness of the Ko- 
rean conflict, it is a fact that the freedom 
of brave little South Korea was restored- 
To do so, however, the blood of 140,000 
Americans was shed on Korean hillsides and 
in their rice paddies, intermingled with that 
of over a million Koreans and many thou- 
sands of our Allies. Incidentally, it cost 
us 14 times as many American casualties 
to restore Korea’s freedom as it did t? 
achieve our own 180 years ago. The price 
of freedom comes higher today but it's still 
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Worth everything it costs. People don’t 
think much about it until they lose it. 
Then it's too late. 

As the years continued to slide by the 
window in my mind, I thought of how 
Quickly Indochina disintegrated as soon as 
the armistice in Korea permitted the Chi- 
Nese to concentrate on southeast Asia and 
how recently Indonesia was occupying our 
attention when Iraq was bloodied and 
thrown into turmoil by an internal up- 
Keaval, It is, of course, too early for us 
Jet to discern what course the new gov- 
ernment of Iraq may determine.to follow— 
or the impact this event may have on the 
forward progress of that nation. It is im- 
Portant to recall that Iraq—with our assist- 
ance—had in the past 5 years accomplished 
and programed more development of its land 
and water resources than had been under- 
taken in any 50-year period since the time 
Of Christ. What the new change in regime 
may mean is now not clearly discernible. 
It is, however, of great importance to us 
and to the world at large. 

In any event, the whipsawing action so 
skillfully Juggled' by the Kremlin cuties con- 
tinues and this 13th anniversary of the end 
Of fighting in World War II is one to be ob- 
Served with grave concern and not gay com- 
Placency as to the path that lles ahead of 
zus. While we can hope that somehow the 
announced objectives, recalcitrance, bad 
_ faith, and double-dealing of the Communist 
bloc may someday change and that the will 
ot the world's people assembled in council 
Can be made a positive and effective force 
for peace and the good of mankind, we 
Would be not only naive but stupid to relax 
Our guard today. We can’t afford to have 
less than those policies and those forces 
Needed to insure our own security and the 
respect of others for our policies and our 
Counsel. I am sure our best minds are giv- 
ing added thought to our security problems 
in the light of the highly critical situation 
y. The cost is great, but I would re- 
Mind you, in comparing our national debt 
to our gross national product, that we are 
50 percent better off than we were on V-J 

y, 13 years ago. 

If we have faith in our system, then we 
Ought to be able to meet the Russian chal- 

nge in armament as well as in any other 
field. Of course, our goal to help people 
Achieve freedom, progress, und security var- 
les completely from the Communist goal to 
fnslave all people and seize all wealth, but 
zuch realization should strengthen our de- 
termination and willingness to sacrifice to 
Bain our objectives—and sacrifice we must 

luxuries and treasure, if not in blood. 

In science and technology, the startling 
Advances foretold by the splitting of the 
Atom are upon us. The fields of physics, 
Chemistry, and electricity not only assume 

Proportions but display Interrelation- 
ships scarcely dreamed of before, and then, 
Only by a few. 

Man has invaded space. We shall certainly 

explore it further but I ‘dislike claims that 
have conquered it, as the Creator may 
Well have something to say about that. We, 
the Army, are proud of our contribution. 
Our record on satellites now stands at 75 
Percent. In addition to our ordnance, sig- 
nal, and other military and civilian person- 
Nel engaged in satellite work, I am sure 
Most of you know the magnificent scientific 
Sontribution made to this effort by the Jet 
on Laboratories of California Insti- 

tute of Technology under Dr. Pickering. 

In discussing satellites, I would like to 
tts Only point out the Army's efforts with 

Explorers, but also to mention the sig- 
the t contributions made principally by 
v Army Signal Corps to the successful 

ard satellite. The radar beacons used 
mith Vanguard were developed by the Sig- 
al Corps in conjunction with private in- 
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dustry. So were the solar cell batteries 
which power the transmitter in the satellite 
now in orbit. The Army's Signal Corps radar 
Diana is operated by our personnel and 
calibrates the primary tracking stations for 


the Vanguard satellite. Many of these track- 


ing stations, covering a broad area of the 
hemisphere, are manned by Army Signal 
Corps specialists and the transmission cir- 
cuits relaying the Information promptly to 
the Vanguard control station is also oper- 
ated by our Army Signal Corps. 

In the field of rockets and missiles we 
are rounding out a family for all purposes 
and ranges and achieving a degree of suc- 
cess and reliability that is unique today, 
For instance, we troop-tested our new Nike- 
Hercules antiaircraft missile last month. 
This new missile is now going on station 
and can be equipped with an atomic war- 
head capable of destroying any planes 
within its effective radius. Our test shots 
used only conventional warheads, but made 
direct hits when so programed as a mark 
of their extreme accuracy. It is one of the 
atomic-capable surface-to-alr missiles that 
has been successfully tested and in produc- 
tion. Coming right behind is Nike-Zeus, 
the only programed system capable of de- 
stroying an incoming ICBM, No aircraft 
yet conceived has any chance of doing this, 
as an ICBM has a speed 10 times as great as 
any aircraft today. The need for such a 
defensive anti-ICBM missile is one of our 
most critical requirements today. 

In the field of inertial guidance for mis- 
siles the Army has long been in the fore- 
front. As early as 1946, General Toftoy and 
the Von Braun group which he had had the 
foresight to bring to the United States recog- 
nized the need for the development of pre- 
cise gyroscopes as a basic essential to an 
inertial guidance system. This development 
culminated in the successful flight of a Red- 
stone missile employing a complete all-iner- 
tial guidance system in 1955 and I'm sure 
that you are aware of the extreme accuracy 
of our last two Jupiter shots which likewise 
employed inertial guidance systems, Al- 
though the Jupiter IRBM is being turned 
over to the Air Force for employment, the 
Army is extremely proud of its present con- 
tribution to the exploration of space and 
its great potential for sateliites or moon 
probes yet to be launched. " 

We are hoping that as a result of recent 
legislation the entire research and develop- 
ment field will be stimulated and accelerated. 
We, in the Army, are hopeful also that our 
demonstrated capabilities will be used in the 
Nation's interest for developing needed space 
rockets and missiles even though they are 
not primarily for Army use. - 

I was in northern Canada and Greenland 
last week visiting our research projects and 
also the IGY station and our defense instal- 
lations. Here many hundreds of Americans 
are doing their part in the interest of their 
country. I visited one station within a very 
few hundred miles from the North Pole 
where about 20 Americans have lived for more 
than 11 months with no contact with the 
outside world except perhaps one plane load 
of supplies and mail each month. One sta- 
tion is inaccessible by any means for 4 
months each year. In our snug and comfort- 
able way of living, I wonder if we appreciate 
what such sacrifices mean. Such selflessness 
and courage is what made America great and 
nothing less can keep it so. We are guilty 
of too much complacency and wishful think- 
ing. We must regain some of those Spartan 
qualities and adventuresome spirit or we, 
too, will swiftly pass the zenith of our great- 
ness and succumb as have the other great 
civilizations and nations before us. The 
thoughtful reader would do well to review 
the third volume of Gibbon’s great work, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
History repeats itself, but it doesn't have 
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to if we, all of us, foresee the danger and 
act in time. 

To win we must sacrifice. We have been 
blessed with wealth and a living standard be- 
yond comparison with any other people on 
this earth. The unbloody sacrifice of some 
of our wealth for security is the best as- 
surance possible in this age of peril that we 
and our allies can avold the holocaust that 
threatens to engulf us. The only alternatives 
are to pay dearly in blood and treasure at a 
later time of the enenry’s choosing, or abject, 
craven surrender to the ultimatums the 
Kremlin will hurl at us in our moment of 
shame and weakness if we permit them to 
attain ascendancy in the military, scientific, 
and economic fields. 

Each of us, each of 170 million Americans, 
must perceive more clearly just how deadly 
is the danger than hangs over us. We must 
realize that eternal vigilance, sacrifice and 
preparedness are the price of peace and free- 
dom. We must strengthen our firm resolu- 
tion to resist communism by every weapon 
we can muster—ideological, economic, scien- 
tific and political, as well as military. We 
must share our largesse with peoples less 
fortunate than ourselves who display the 
courage to resist communism. We must 
help make freedom preferable to tyranny 
not only behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains but to the confused people in the 
fringe areas as well. 

We must give freely, if necessary, to the 
cause of liberty—our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor. With the faith of our 
fathers, we must implore the God from 
whom our blessings have flowed, to guide 
and guard us in these perilous times. 

As we do this—each one of us—we shall 
make our own real and indispensable con- 
tribution to keeping our beloved Nation the 
land of the free because it's the home of 
the brave. 

I can think of no better way to assert 
what I believe our national spirit today 
should be than to echo the words of another 
Vermonter. 

When Ticonderoga fell to the Green 
Mountain Boys, the Continental Congress in 
its timidity considered giving the captured 
cannon back to the British, whereupon 
Ethan Allen wrote Congress a letter, saying: 
“I wish to God America would at this critical 
juncture exert herself. * * * She might rise 
on eagle wings and mount up to glory, free- 
dom and immortal honor if she did but 
know her strength.” ; 

I am sure that from their places on high 
our forefathers and all those who have given 
their lives to make this country great hope 
we hare the courage to do just that, and 
that our actions in difficult days ahead will 
justify their courage, their faith and their 
sacrifice. 


Fair Trade Laws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 21 I appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in behalf of S. 3850, the fair 
trade bill, which I have the honor to co- 
with the junior Senator from 


same day, I received unanimous consent 
to have my statement to the committee 
printed in the RECORD. Before the com- 
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mittee, I submitted two tables in evi- 
dence of my contention that it is possi- 
ble to have fair margins for retailers, 
fair prices for consumers, and also flex- 
ible pricing with fair trade enforcement. 
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These tables were made a part of the 
committee’s record, but were not avail- 
able at the time my statement was 
printed in the Record. In order to make 
this record complete, I ask unanimous 


August 22 


consent that these tables be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, ` 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: e 


Tase I.—House brand gasoline prices by quarters 


[In cents] 


Newark, N. J. 


price margin fexolud- price margin 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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price | Dealer | Dealer 
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Wilmington, Del. 


Baltimore, Md, 


Retail 
Dealer] Dealer | price 
price | margin | exclud- 


ing tux 
22.0 15.8 57 Af K 52 22.07 
22.0 15,8 5.6 A 5. 47 22.01 
22.0 14,3 6.3 -5 562 21. 7 
2.0 14.6 4.0 5 5.36 24.0 
22.0 14.6 6.0 5 5. 53 21. 
22.5 15.4 6.4 Las 5.12 21.32 
22.5 15.4 6.5 7 5.35 21.26 
22.5 14.9 6.8 21. 7 5.18 21. 42 
2.5 14.0 7.7 7 6.11 21.41 
21.9 15.4 4.5 19,9 8.17 21. 4 
21.9 13.4 1. 5 19.9 5.32 21.61 
21. U 15.4 6.1 21.5 8. 01 21.45 
21.9 15.7 A5 22.2 5.44 21.78 
20.9 15.7 KA 22.2 5.34 21.74 
20.9 157 6.5 23,2 5.28 21.49 
20.9 16.7 6. 5 23.2 5.32 21.95 
19.9 16.9 3 24.2 5. 54 22.19 
18.9 16.3 6. 1 224 5. 21 21.42 
17.9 16.0 5.9 21.9 8. 10 21.71 
19. 9 15.3 5.6 20.9 6.19 21.58 
1. 9 15.3 5. 6 20. 9 5.36 21, 45 


1 Esso established fair trade prices Apr. 30, 1956. 


Nork.— This table shows how falr trade laws can promote low prices while prevent- 


hg unfair competition. 


Taste Il—New Jersey gasoline price changes 
during fair trade (ezciuding 7¢ tar) 


Un cents] 

Tank- Service 
After fair trade wagon price) station 

to desler | price 
14.9 10.9 
15.9 2.9 
16.1 21.1 
15.9 Al. 9 
14.9 10.9 
„0, 14.9 14.9 
far. 1, 1958.. 15.2 19.9 
May 8. 1958.. ‘ 14.2 14.9 
JUDO My, s 13.2 17.9 


4 Less Js cent voluntary. 


Nore.—This table shows how, fair-trade laws can 
Senta price fiexibillty while preventing unfair com- 
pe u. 


The Responsibility of American Ethnic 
Groups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
National Confederation of American 
Ethnie Groups is a politically nonpar- 
tisan, nationwide, interracial organiza- 
tion formed to uphold the rights of mi- 
norities in their freedom to speak, write 
and worship and encourage the ethnic 
groups to make a fuller, more vigorous 
contribution to the American way of life. 

At a recent congressional conference of 
this organization Dr. Slobodan M. Dras- 
kovich delivered a speech appealing to 
the patriotism and pride of these Ameri- 


Source: Before July 1, 1956: Department of Statistics, American Petroleum Insti- 


tule. 


can citizens who have gathered together 
in common purpose. This is a remark- 


-ably vigorous and forthright address. I 


ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from his remarks be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF AMERICAN ETHNIC 
Groups 


(Text of an address delivered by Dr. Slobo- 
dan M. Draskovich, member, policy plan- 
nitg committee, National Confederation of 
American Ethnic Groups, before the 
NCAEG Congressional Conference, held 
June 30-July 1, 1958, in Washington, D. C.) 


Ladies and gentlemen, when ethnic group 
Jeaders drop everything they are doing and 
travel hundreds of miles from all parts of 
the United States to meet and confer, 2 days, 
in the Nation's Capital, it is safe to assume 
they are here on yery important business, 
I am sure we are all fully aware of the tre- 
mendous task we, as ethnic group leaders, 
have taken upon ourselves. 

We have been impelled to action by two 
basic factors: First, the United States has 
never been in such grave danger as it is to- 
day. Its institutions, its ideas and prin- 
ciples—its very existence as a free and inde- 
pendent Nation is seriously threatened as a 
result of the all-out cold war which Soviet 
imperialism and Communists, everywhere, 
are waging against us and what is left of 
the free world. Second, we—meaning Amer- 
icans who belong to our ethnic groups, com- 
monly referred to as nationality groups— 
represent a great potential in the defense 
of America, for the preservation of all the 
basic values, and for the ultimate victory 
of freedom throughout the world. 

For reasons better known to our policy- 
makers, this immense source of new blood 
of and loyal, dynamic forces representing a 
potential of about 86 million, or about half 
of our country's population, has not been 
tapped. Yet, if we are to strengthen Amer- 


Starting July 1, 1956: National Petroleum News. 


fea, and work effectively for freedom in the 
world, we must be strong not only indus- 
trially or in our thinking; we must also be 
strong in the mutual ties and love for coun- 
try which bind us into one great Nation. 

I believe that one of the tasks of this 
conference is to initiate a move forward in 
that direction. Broad principles are not 
enough; we need a clear notion of what we 
are heading for, how and by what means we 
expect to attain our goals. I cannot insist 
too much on this point in view of what was 
said here yesterday by spokesmen for the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees. These two gentlemen seem to have 
thoroughly misunderstood us and the pur- 
pose which brought us here. 

Our silence all these years apparently in- 
duced them and their associates in both 
major parties to assume we—the ethnic 
groups of America—are just awakening to 
the political realities around us, and that 
we are quite willing to discharge our patri- 
otic and civic duties by joining and 
supporting 1 or the other of the 2 parties, 
and thus enable our policymakers to pursue 
further the weak, immoral, bankrupt and 
alarmingly defeatest policies they have prac- 
ticed in the last 15 years. 

Nothing can be further from the truth. I 
feel sure I am speaking for all of you here 
when I say that one of our aims is to bring 
about a reversal of that out-dated policy. 
It is not that the good intentions are lack- 
ing. Three years ago, President Eisenhower 
defined the meaning and main objective of 
United States foreign policy as follows: Our 
Nation is called to leadership in the world, 
to lead it toward freedom, to keep expanding 
our areas of freedom and not allow the 
Communist cloud to engulf us little by 
little." I am sure no loyal American can 
find fault with such a statement. 

. * . * . 

Our policymakers do not appear to under- 
stand that there exists an indissoluble link 
between the preservation of freedom here 
and the liberation of nations enslaved by 
communism and other forms of despotism. 
It ls an undeniable fact that if freedom can- 
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not prevail in Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Belgrade, Peiping, and the like, it 
cannot-he preserved here in Washington. 
Too many fellow Americans, adepts of “busi- 
ness as usual,” seem blissfully, suicidally 
3 of this essential condition for sur- 
Val, r 
Our duty as loyal and realistic-minded 
citizens is not to join the polyannic sleepers, 
but to try to arouse them to the full extent 
Of the dangers which threaten our very ex- 
istence as individuals and as a sovereign and 
independent Nation. Vice President NIXON 
Stated in 1957 that “if the Soviets and their 
allles succeed in winning control of and 
domination over the whole of Asia and the 
Middie East, they will have won.” As we 
know, the Soviets have core. perilously close 
to winning that goal. 
. . * . . 
There are many things we Americans could 
and should have done to avert our present 
Predicament. At this juncture, when the 
of freemen are easily influenced by 
the rantings of Communist propa das we 
should like to state openly and erhphatically 
that we do not believe in a shooting war as 
& desirable implement in attempts to solve 
dinerences among nations. History is not 
made by guns, tanks and bombs alone, nor 
by statistics. There are more decisive wea- 
Pons such as ideals, principles, and ideas— 
the dreams of freemen everywhere who have 
the courage to fight and die for what they 
know is right. To disregard this truth is to 
Strip ourselves of the will to resist evil and 
survive, l 
To begin with, we must free our minds 
from the shackle of subtle Communist prop- 
uganda and brainwashing. We must believe 
the strength and decisive value of moral 
factors. We must draw a line beyond which 
there will be no retreat. Then we should 
Mobilize the explosive and inexhaustible 
forces of freedom all over the world to stop 
and push back the dark forces of aggression. 
the policy of compromise with commu- 
nism we should substitute a policy of libera- 
tion. Such a move would help restore the 
faith of freedomloving people in our motives 
and intentions. We must above all rid our 
Minds of the fallacious belief that we can 
J friends with dollars. By hoisting the 
dollar sign above our good principles and 
intentions we are alienating our friends. 
. * 


* . 

We, the ethnic groups believe there are 
enough patriotic, able and devoted states- 
men in both major parties who will, if they 
See the danger in its true perspective and 
Proportions, rise to the occasion and turn 
the Nation from the road to defeat on which 
it has been traveling lately. But, in order 
to be heard, we must speak up. 


Addresses Delivered by Gov. Sheila 
McCarthy of Granite Girls State, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor two very fine 
addresses delivered by Miss Sheila Mc- 

y, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
vin McCarthy, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Miss McCarthy recently had the great 
honor of being elected governor of Gran- 
ite Girls State, an organization compris- 
ing young women who meet annually at 
the University of New Hampshire and 
further their education in the functions 
of State government. It is sponsored by 
the American Legion Auxiliary of New 
Hampshire. This program is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest projects in op- 
eration during these tense years when 
our democratic system of government is 
experiencing its greatest test. 

In her inaugural address, Miss Mc- 
Carthy gave a fine talk on the impor- 
tance of Granite Girls State and its effect 
upon the participating young women who 
were elected to various State offices, in- 
cluding the legislative bodies. She 
measured up equally well in her message 
proroguing the general court. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADORESS OP Her Excentency Gov. 
SHEILA MCCARTHY, GRANITE GIRLS STATE, 
1958 
Mrs. George, Mrs. Conant, Mrs. Stacy, di- 

rectors, counselors, honored guests, honor- 

able council, my fellow Girls Staters, please 
accept my humble and sincere gratitude for 
the faith you have shown in me by electing 
me your governor. I shall do my utmost to 
uphold this trust and be a true representa- 
tive of you by working with you and for you. 

In expressing my thanks I feel it only fitting 

to thank also the American Legion Auxiliary 

whose unceasing efforts have established a 

strong Granite Girls State. The chairman, 

directors, and counselors of Girls State work 
continually throughout the year planning 
and organizing to present such a perfect pro- 
gram of government to girls during 1 week 
of the year. A sincere vote of thanks should 
also be extended to our individual sponsors— 
so interested in the cause of true democracy 
that they volunteer to send us to this Granite 

Girls State. 

During the past few days all citizens of 
Girls State have been pulling for their re- 
spective parties, and the spirit of competi- 
tion has been great. But now all of our 
efforts must be united for the betterment of 
our State. We have now a house and a sen- 
ate, and these bodies must work together to 
enact such legislation as will profit our entire 
State. 

Girls State has affected the outlook of 
every girl in this auditorium.’ Previously we 
may have been lackadaisical in our interest 
in governmental proceedings. By the ac- 
quaintance of so many new friends each of 
our individual] personalities has been affected, 
and we are all better people for it. Girls 
State has affected us also in impressing upon 
each of us the responsibility which is ours 
to everyone. When we were sent here we 
were sent as future leaders, and because of 
the great knowledge gained by us we hold 
a responsibility to return as leaders—leaders 
in à democracy. Girls State is giving us 
something which we must live up to—the 
ability to lead and to set excellent examples 
everywhere, 

Also at Girls State learning is being in- 
stilled in our minds as well as social adjust- 
ment, understanding, and tolerance for our 
fellow citizens. These ideals are all impor- 
tant in our future lives as we well know. 
We will be tested in coming years in these 
principles, and because of Girls State we will 
have the maturity to overcome any problem 
presented. In broadening our outlook in 
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this manner, we have learned the principle 
of give-and-take. It has been wonderful to 
realize the absence of prejudice at Girls State. 
May we all in our future lives continue as we 
are doing in Granite Girls State. - 

In this present day and age, hope for true 
democracy must be seen to give the citizens 
a true faith in their country. Through Girls 
and Boys State, this hope is given young 
people by showing them the essence of true 
Americanism as taught at these model gov- 
ernments. 


The past 3 days have been a wonderful start 
for us. Having begun our study of govern- 
ment on the local level we have now pro- 
gressed to the state level where we can ac- 
complish much, We have a great job ahead 
of us, and by working together in the same 
way as we have been, we will be able to effect 
such legislation~ns will make our Granite 
Girls State an outstanding example of Amer- 
ican democracy. I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 


Granite Gmts STATE, 1958, Governor’s MES- 
SAGE To PROROGUE THE GENERAL COURT 


We are rapidly coming to the close of this 
year’s session of Granite Girls State. It 
is deeply satisfying to summarize briefly to- 
day the actions of the 15th session of Granite 
Girls State. 


In the discharge of your duties and re- 
sponsibilities as the elected representatives 
of our democratic form of government, you 
have considered thoughtfully and diligently 
the bills presented to you. Of these bills 
you have enacted three into law. 

As governor, I wish to offer you my hearti- 
est congratulations on the work you hare 
accomplished. 

The establishment of a scholarship fund 
for a deserving Granite Girls State girl to 
the University of New Hampshire will assure 
a continuing supply of excellently trained 
women, ; 

In addition, the bill securing the pur- 
chase of a movie camera, projector, and 
screen, plus the bill appropriating capital 
for this purchase, will insure for all future 
Granite Girls State sessions the enjoyment 
and instruction needed annually for all girls 
attending this model government. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my deep 
gratitude to our educational director, Mrs. 
D. Lucius Conant, for everything which she 
has done for us. I feel confident that the 
effects of her efforts will continue year after 
year throughout the life of Granite Girls 
State. Also, I wish to thank her assistant, 
Ann Garland; Mrs, Wallace George, depart- 
ment president of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, for whom our city of George is 
named; Mrs. Elsie Brown, one of the founders 
of Granite Girls State, who has been so help- 
ful in our deliberations; Mrs. Walter Stacy, 
chairman of Girls State committee; Mrs. 
Alice V. Flanders, secretary to our educa- 
tional director; Dr. Norma Studley Currier, 
whose aid in our sessions contributed so 
much; Representative Mary C. Dondero, Mrs. 
Francis Joyce, Mrs. Reginald King for their 
kind assistance to us; the lecturers who so 
generously gave us of their time; and all 
our wonderful counselors and junior coun- 
selors, and all others who in any way as- 
sisted us. 

Having executed all acts and resolves of 
this general court which have been presented 
to me and having been informed by a joint 
committee of your bodies that you have 
completed the session and are ready to ad- 
journ, I do, by the power invested in me 
as governor, hereby declare the general court 
of Granite Girls State adjourned until the 
session in the year of our Lord 1959, 
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The “Do Something” Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
2 Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the August 21 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor is an article entitled 
“The ‘Do Something’ Congress,” written 
by Neal Stanford. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE “Do SOMETHING" CONGRESS ' 
(By Neal Stanford) 

Some people are saying that this 85th 
Congress is the workingest Congress since 
the historic 73d—F. D. R.'s first, which in its 
first hundred days working night and day 
turned out a torrent of legislation that 
touched off a revolution in America's econo- 
my and society. ; 

Be that as it may, I can personally attest 
to the fact that the Senators this session 
have kept their collective noses to the legis- 
lative grindstone with a perseverance prob- 
ably unique in Capitol history. 

My older boy, Paul, this past year has 
had the good fortune and privilege of serv- 
ing as a Senate page. From him, and from 
a check of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I dis- 
cover that the Senate, “the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world,” has more than 
Justified its title. It not only has sat in more 
night sessions than the memory of man 
recalleth, but it has met on Saturdays— 
which is almost unheard of for Congressmen 
who cherish their weekends back home as 
schoolchildren look forward to Thanksgiving 
and Easter vacations. 

Both for work accomplished and for hours 

spent in accomplishing it, the Senate this 
session has created something of a record. 
Says one of Washington's most astute politi- 
cal writers, Robert Albright of the Washing- 
ton Post: “In seeking parallels to this ‘pro- 
ductive’ Congress, oldtimers could find no 
session in the last quarter of a century which 
turned out more legislative grist.” 
And my good friend, King Features col- 
umnist George Dixon, who takes an “I'm 
from Missouri” attitude on everything, ac- 
tually counted up the hours and minutes, 
the night sessions and Saturday sessions 
which the Senate held this year and came up 
with an unbelievable box score: 45 night 
sessions up to last weekend (plus night ses- 
sions all this week); 3 day and night sessions 
on Saturday; 120 days in session up to July 
31; and 828 hours and 41 minutes, as against 
469 hours and 33 minutes for the House, as 
of July 31. 

If one has to boil down the answer to the 
question, What makes Uncle Sammy's Sen- 
ate run so fast and furiously, one can come 
up with only one explanation: Senate Ma- 
jority Leader LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, of 
Johnson City, Tex. It is the Texan Senator 
who drives the Senate, cajoles its Members, 
runs herd on the mavericks in it, and calls 
the session’s tunes. He is admitted by all to 
be the most skilled legislative craftsman to 
appear in the upper House in decades—and 
he gets things done with a minimum of con- 
troversy. g 

What makes the record all the more re- 
markable is that this is a politically divided 
_ Government—the Republicans controlling 
the executive branch, but the Democrats 
running the Congress. The political precept 
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is that such a condition spells conflict, ten- 
sion, inaction, But that has not proved true 
this session. Rather has thé Democrat-con~ 
trolled Congress, working in harness with the 
Republican-controlled White House, rolled 
up a score of bills passed that makes this a 
truly remarkable session. 

This would not have been possible if the 
Domocratic leadership in the Congress had 
decided at the start to buck the Republican 
administration at every turn and play politics 
with every issue. Rather, Senator JOHNSON 
and his Texas colleague, House Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN, as the session convened, decided 
to play it differently. The Senate majority 
leader argued that the best politics, under 
the national and international circum- 
stances, was not to play politics. 

The result has been that President Eisen- 
hower is getting most of the legislation he 
wants—even though it comes out with a lot 
of Democratic embroidery that may make 
him wince. Likewise the cooperation be- 
tween majority and minority leaders in the 
Senate has been something to behold, De- 
spite their political differences, their con- 
trasts in technique, Senators Jonnson and 
Kwowtanpd have pulled together with true 
bipartisanship on major issues. And the 
President on his part has kept in close and 
constant touch with Democratic Senator 
JOHNSON. 

No one will now say that this 85th second 
Session has established a record for en- 
durance and for output that will stand for 
another quarter of a century, For the 86th 
faces the same, if not more grievous, interna- 
tional problems; and Eisenhower will still be 
President and Senator JOHNSON still major- 
ity leader. 

But there will be a certain difference that 
can complicate future results: There is every 
expectation that the Democrats will pick up 
4 or more seats in the Senate and at least 30 
in the House. That could make cooperation 
between the two ends of Pennsylaynia Ave- 
nue easier—but it could also make it less nec- 
essary for the Democrats to work with Re- 
publicans in Congress to get any kind of 
program through; and therefore it introduces 
a certain partisanship that was notably miss- 
ing this past session, 


The Corn Tassel as the National Flo 
Emblem é 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
last year or two, two national fioral em- 
blems for the United States have been 
Suggested. One floral emblem sug- 
gested has been the rose; the other, the 
corn tassel. The advocates of the rose 
have urged the beauty of that flower, and 
have said it was appropriate that we 
should make it our national flower. 

Without disparaging the rose in any 
degree, it is, of course, well known that it 
is already the national flower of a num- 
ber of countries and that it is an inter- 
national flower. The corn tassel, on the 
other hand, is distinctly American. 
Maize had its origin here with the In- 
dians long prior to the coming of Colum- 
bus. It is the most important single do- 
mestic cereal, and when it is in tassel 
it is a beautiful emblem. 
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I think there is a happy solution to 
this rivalry. I believe the rose should 
be made the international flower, the 
flower of the United Nations—partic- 
ularly the peace rose, which was devel- 
oped in France shortly before the Second 
World War and was taken by the Society 
of Friends to the United States just 
ahead of the German entry into Paris. 
In this country it has been propagated 
and was entered in the all-American rose 
selection trial. When the votes from all 
parts of the country were received, the 
peace rose emerged as the highest scor- 
ing hybrid tea rose which was ever en- 
tered. A 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that 
the peace rose should become the inter- 
national flower and that the corn tassel 
should become the American floral em- 
blem. In this way, both of this Nation’s 
beautiful floral emblems can be recog- 
nized—the rose as the international 
floral emblem; the corn tassel as the 
floral emblem of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article developing this 
thought in poetic language, written by 
Miss Margo Cairns, of Minneapolis, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 6 

PEACE ROSE AND THE Marzę FLOWER 
(By Margo Cairns) 

The Peace rose for the symbol of the 
United Nations, The maize flower, the corn 
tassel, for the United States. Each flower 
has its right place. Let us secure these 
places wisely. These two flowers have stirred 
the heart of America. 

The earliest known habitat of the genus 
rose was ancient Media. The rose was used 
profusely and reverentially on the altars of 
the temple in Ecbatana. Conquering Nebu- 
chadnezzar carried it into his famous hanging 
gardens. It entered into the life, the liter- 
ature and culture of Persia. It successively 
gave joy to Egypt, Greece, the Roman Em- 
pire. It grew in the walled courtyards of 
medieval Europe. It was treasured by the 
rich and poor as it spread in modern times, 

Now the rose is cultivated in every land. 
hence it is an international flower, and it 
would be a happy choice as the floral em- 
blem of the United Nations. One member 
of the extensive family has already made 
its bow to that august body. The Peace rose 
may well be called the floral envoy of the 
rose family in international circles. 

The story of the Peace rose is fascinating. 
Born in France shortly before the Second 
World War, it became an early refugee to 
the United States. Originated by the French 
hybridizer, M. Francis Meilland, this beau- 
tiful hybrid tea rose had won top honors in 
its native land before the German invasion. 
Determined to save it, M. Meilland, when it 
became apparent his nursery would be over- 
run, took the precious budwood to the So- 
ciety of Friends in Paris, requesting that it 
would be sent on to America. 

The budwood was rushed out of Paris only 
a half day ahead of the German entry. It 
sped into Spain only a few hours before 
the Spanish border was closed. It flew 
the Atlantic, 

In the United States, the rose was prop- 
agated and entered under a number in the 
all-American rose selections trials. When 
votes from all parts of the country were 
counted, it emerged as the highest-scoring 
hybrid tea rose ever handled. 

On the day Berlin fell, April 29, 1945, this 
rarity in the floral world was christened 
the Peace rose. It was featured and honored 
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at the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco. 


This, in brief, is the fabulous story of the 
Popular rose of today. Born in strife, an 
escape from the throes of war in its native 
land, it found safety in a democracy dedi- 
dated to freedom and peace. What a perfect 
symbol for the floral emblem of the United 
Nations, an organization founded on broth- 
erly love. 

And what a perfect symbol of the United 
States is the corn tassel, the maize flower of 
milleniums. i 

On the opposite of the globe from ancient 

„in a valley in the Andes chain, a 
flower was establishing its claim to world 
recognition and enduring honors. Regal in 
its loveliness, to this distinction was added 
its beauty of practicality; its fruit fed, nour- 
ished, and sustained multiplying popula- 
tions. For this it was given the tenderest of 
all names—mother, and the name of mother 
Was maize. 

It was deeply revered. Every part of the 
Plant was honored. It was grown in the 
temple gardens as elsewhere in the land. 

rites governed the time of planting, 
and festivities enveloped the harvest. 

Gold and silver, emeralds, and other pre- 

Stones were taken from the mines in 
the mountains, but these held no monetary 
Value—maize and matze alone was highly 
prized, Meal, ground from the abundant 
fruit, was used in the temple service and 
Continued in such use through thousands of 


Maize, Indian corn, was the foundation 
Upon which this Nation was bullt. Maize 
Mothered its growth from a sprinkling of 
Settlements to the vast United States. It is 
this ering the Nation now. It has enabled 
ti Nation to make tremendous contribu- 

ons to other countries, helping to feed 
starving millions. 
ua flower of any nation is so closely iden- 

ed with a land and its people as is the 
Corn tassel with the United States. 


* 

America, from thy broad breast 

It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
all thy gifts from heaven the best, 

For the world's succor and delight. 

Then do it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours; 
Don they fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers.” 


(From p 
Celia 21 the Nation's Emblem, by 


Eulogy of the Late Cordon Dean 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 

consent to have printed in the 

appendix of the Recorp a eulogy of the 

— Rer. abie Gordon Dean, delivered 

- erick Brown Harris, thé 
Chaplain of the Senate. 

ere being no objection, the eulogy 


was ordered to 
as follows: be printed in the RECORD, 


GORDON DEAN 


8 after the foundations had been laid 
Peopi & cathedral House of Prayer for all 
Wes ie a baby boy was born on the north- 
Wash. shore of this continent, In Seattle, 
Tadiane be home of a preacher was made 
chitd 1. by the announcement, “unto us a 

born, unto us a son is given.” The 
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number of those who have come to eminence 
in all walks of life, who have been trained 
in the parsonages of the country is an amaz- 
ing store. 

The 20th century, with its momentous 
happenings and discoveries destined to 
change the face of the earth and to affect 
all life—a century now more than half 
gone—had then registered but 6 years— 
when the one who has now gone from our 
side and sight first opened his eyes on this 
strange and baffling universe. This western 
baby, new to earth and sky, in the unfold- 
ing book of Providence was to witness tribu- 
lations, abominations and contentions, wars 
and rumors of wars, man’s inhumanity to 
man expressed in sadistic cruelty such as the 
preceding ages had never known. It was to 
be his to tread the earth when the thin 
veneer of a glittering civilization broke 
through and from the underworld of the 
human spirit emerged diabolical savagery 
which mocked the calm assurance of the 
world that heard this baby’s first cry, that 
evolution like an automatic escalator was 
gradually pulling humanity up to a waiting 
utopia. The startled, fear-haunted world 
knows better now. 

As a lad Gordon Dean was to be part of a 
gadget-crazy, mammon-mad civilization 
which was set to conquer the air as humanity 
at last soared on wings and, as by miracles 
of seeing and hearing time and space were 
virtually annihilated and the whole world 
turned into a vast whispering gallery. Then 
came the fateful day when the secret of the 
split atom was unleashed with stupendous 
power, enough to incinerate the earth and to 
destroy all human life on this planet. In 
human hands was the possibility of race 
suicide. It was in relation to the control of 
this dread force and the fashioning of it for 
national defense that Gordon Dean was to 
have a vital role. Only the years to be will 
make known the valiant, intelligent, patri- 
otic service rendered to the free world by 
this master in administration, this scholar, 
with his keen mind trained in the law, this 
ardent patriot, who served as member and 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
That and every position he ever held, every 
relationship he assumed, were but channels 
to express his ruling passion for a peaceful 
world and for the defense of the precious 
things which as freemen we hold nearest 
our hearts. His unswerving conviction and 
steadfast faith was that there can be no 
peaceful world without the survival of the 
values on which this Republic is built. He 
was one of the few men in public life alert 
to the peril of these crucial days and to the 
necessity of matching material might and 
adequate defenses and striking power to 
meet the forces of darkness arrayed against 
us. He knew that time is running out 
when, if the full potentialities of our great 
western continent are not fully mobilized, 
democracies may be made to bend to the will 
of moral perverts. 

With clear eyes Gordon Dean saw that in 
the present world situation appeasement is 
no way to peace, except to the peace of the 
cemetery of human dignity and freedom. 
Therefore, facing the diabolical conspiracy 
against decency, he insisted that America’s 
word of peace and good will for all the earth 
must be uttered from strength, both ma- 
terial and moral. Those who knew him best 
were conscious that this great servant of the 
Nation had three qualities which character- 
ize all real greatness—the capacity for a 
great love, the capacity for a great enthusi- 
asm, the capacity for a great wrath. For 
him the America, in which he believed and 
for which he fought, was not a thing of the 
earth, but of the heart. It was a way of 
thinking and acting; it was not bounded by 
oceans, rivers, or degrees of latitude, but by 
principles, ideals and attitudes more precious 
than physical life. To him, America, sweet 
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land of liberty, was an unbarred thorough- 
fare for freedom. It was a stairway of op- 
portunity, open from the first step to the 
top. For Gordon Dean, America was 4 class- 
less society whose aristocracy is based not on 
pedestals, but on personality; not on birth, 
but on worth; not on who you are, but on 
what you are. By such tests his patriotism 
was pure and undefiled. He loved his God, 
his home, his country, and his fellows. 

In his public and private record he meas- 
ured up to the highest standards of man- 
hood as lifted up by Henry Van Dyke: 


“To think without confusion clearly, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To love one’s fellow man sincerely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely.” 


The insights that had come to Gordon 
Dean in all the ripening experlences of life, 
it came to pass, he himself put down on 
paper only Jast month in preparation for a 
commencement address he was scheduled to 
make. On the back of an envelope he jotted 
down nine goals for an expanding person- 
ality. Apparently he meant these to be the 
points he was turning over in his mind as 
the heart of his intended message to the 
young graduates he expected to face. Noth- 
ing could more reveal the sterling ideals 
which characterized his own life than this 
which proved to be the valedictory of his 
own earth days. They are words which be- 
long to us all in the school of life. He being 
dead yet speaketh. He headed it “Lessons 
Learned," and then from his pen and his 
heart came nine nuggets of wisdom more 
golden than gold. Here, then, is his last will 
and testament: 

(Notes of Gordon Dean, found on back of 
envelope made apparently on or about July 
22, 1958.) 

“Lessons learned: 

“1. Never lose your capacity for enthu- 
siasm. : 

“2. Never lose your capacity for indigna- 
tion. 

“3. Never judge people, don't type them 
too quickly; but in a pinch never first assume 
that a man is bad; first assume always that 
he is good and that at worst he is in the 
gray area between bad and good. 

4. Never be impressed by wealth alone or 
thrown by poverty. 

“5, If you can’t be generous when it's hard 
to be, you won't be when it's easy. 

“6. The greatest builder of confidence is 
the ability to do something—almost any- 
thing—well. 

“7. When that confidence comes, then 
strive for humility. You aren’t as good as 
all that. 

“8. And the way to become truly useful is 
to seek the best that other brains can offer. 
Use them to supplement your own and be 
prepared to give credit to them when they 
have helped. 

“9. The greatest tragedies in world and 
personal events stem from misunderstand- 
ings. Answer: Communicate.” 

And now he has fought a good fight, he 
kept the faith and, from our poor, human 
point of view, with his most productive 
years still ahead, suddenly “he went down as 
when a giant cedar, green with boughs, goes 
down with a great shout upon the hills, and 
leaves a lonesome place against the sky.“ 
And as we look at that lonely place in this 
hour may our hearts be saying— 

“J know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone that life and death 
God's mercy underlies. 

I know not where His islands life 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 
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The Aircraft Carrier “Enterprise” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, WILEY. - Mr. President, I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article, published in the New York Times, 
concerning the carrier Enterprise, which 
has been towed to a New Jersey scrap 
yard. The Senate may recall that dur- 
ing the past few weeks a bill to permit 
the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission to use proceeds from the sale of 
these heroic old ships was allowed to 
lapse in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Tam also grieved to note that the Sen- 
ate conferees did not, in their conference 
with the House on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, maintain the amount 
the Senate had voted for the Commis- 
sion. 

The unhappy result will be the loss of 
the Commission’s staff for from 6 to 8 
months, and thus a great deal of-unnec- 
essary labor and effort on the part of 
the members of the Commission. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of August 22, 
1953] 
Tux CARRIER "ENTERPRISE" Is TOWED TO GRAVE 
IN Jersey Scrap Yano 
(By Edmund J. Bartnett) 

Naval progress has succeeded in doing 
what the Japanese could never do. The 
mighty aircraft carrier Enterprise yesterday 
went to her grave. Outmoded by the jet and 
atomic age, the Big E was ignominiously 
hauled to the junk pile. Eight Moran tug- 
boats eased her from the New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn, and nudged her to Kear- 
ny, N. J., where she will be cut up and sold 
for scrap. 

There were no ceremonies when the scourge 
of the Japanese Navy in World War II crept 
out from the shipyard at 9 a. m. for the 6- 
hour trip to Kearny. 

Last year Fleet Adm. William F. (Bull) 

Halsey Jr. tried to save his former flagship by 
having her made a national shrine. But ill 
health prevented him from raising the neces- 
sary $1 million, and she was sold last month 
for $561,333 to Lipsett, Inc., demolition con- 
cern. 
Instead of her wartime complement of 
2,000 officers and men, the Big E carried 15 
Lipsett employees. Missing were her planes 
and her guns. The flying bridge had already 
been removed and was lying like a pile of 
junk on her flight deck. 

As she moved listlessly down the East 
River in the early morning haze at 2 knots, 
she appeared like a faded, gray old lady, even 
though she was only 20 years old. Even the 
American flag at her bridge hung Umply. 

RECEIVES SAD SALUTES 

The mournful procession brought sad 
salutes from harbor craft. Two seamen 
aboard a Coast Guard picket boat snapped to 
attention and saluted as they met the carrier 
beneath the Brooklyn Bridge. The Army 
added its salute with ferryboat whistle blasts 
as she passed Governors Island, 
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At Kearny she will be demolished at the 
Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard. What 
Lipsett’s paid for her is only a fraction of her 
original value. Including construction costs. 
she carried $90 million worth of material 
when she was at fighting peak. 

This peak was a great one. The Enterprise 
earned 20 out of a possible 22-battle stars 
for carrier action in the Pacific. At one time 
in the fight against the Japanese, she was the 
only American carrier in the Pactfic. 

She was responsible for the destruction of 
911 enemy planes. She sank 71 enemy ships 
and accounted for 192 more enemy ships 
damaged or probably sunk. 

Another of her nicknames was the Gal- 
loping Ghost of the Oahu Coast.“ a name 
derived from her many near-miraculous 
escapes from enemy bombs. She fought 
from Midway, in the early days of the war, 
to the climatic Battle of Okinawa and was 
officially listed by ‘Tokyo as sunk on seven 
different occasions. 

Lipsett’s is no stranger to demolishing 
naval craft, In 1948 it acquired for scrap 
the battleships New Mexico, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. It also demolished the French 
liner Normandie, as well as the Third Avenue 
El. 


The Questionable Policy of Aid to 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a broadcast 
by Mr. Cedric Foster of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System commenting on my 
address to the Senate on the question- 
able policy of giving aid to Indonesia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

On several occasions in the recent past I 
have brought to you on this broadcast the 
words of United States Senator Srrirs 
Brioces, Republican from the State of New 
Hampshire. 

For the past 15 years Senator Brmces has 
been standing on his feet in the United 
States Senate denouncing communism and 
pointing the error in American ways in deal- 
ing with this international conspiracy. Sen- 
ator Brivcres is the oldest Republican in 
point of service in the United States Sen- 
ate. During the second Roosevelt campaign, 
away back in the year 1936, when the Na- 
tion went so overwhelmingly Democratic 
that the only Republican standards kept 
flying were, as Jim Farley said they would 
be, in. Maine and Vermont, the voters in 
the State of New Hampshire sent STYLES 
Buwors to Washington as a youthful Sen- 
ator. He had been their governor and had 
performed well in the statehouse: They 
sent him to Washington and they have kept 
him here since that time. STYLES BRIDGES 
is hardly 60 years old and he is a veteran 
of 22 years in the Senate. He is chairman 
of the Republican policy committee and 
he is known as a rightwinger in the Re- 
publican ranks. 

He has earned this reputation as a right- 
winger in considerable measure because of 
his willingness to stand up and denounce 
what he belleved to be giveaway’ programs, 
He has earned it because there is not the 
slightest Überal tinge to hls makeup when 
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he deals with the grave threat of the inter- 
national conspiracy, 

Sryies Bemces’ votes are all on the record. 
He struck out against communism, and vi- 
ciously so, times without number and he 
has fearlessly spoken his mind when he 
believed. that any administration policy, or 
any leaders in Washington, were soft on 
communism, 

It was only yesterday that Senator Bemces 
struck again, this time against the Ameri- 
can policy of selling arms to Indonesia. 
The Senator from New Hampshire. reacted 
sharply to the State Department annotunce- 
ment that arms were going to the govern- 
ment in Jakarta. Senator Bamcrs said on 
the floor of the Senate: 

“Mr. President, it is shocking to“me—and 
I am sure it is shocking to the American 
people—to learn that the United States is 
embarking upon a program of selling military 
equipment to a so-called neutralist country, 
Indonesia. 

The signing of an agreement with the 
Sukarno government was announced yester- 
day by the State Department, and the United 
States has already begun to ship small arms, 
trucks, jeeps, and communication items, for 
which Indonesia is to pay us either In Ameri- 
can dollars or Indonesian currency. > 

"Being repaid with Indonesian money is 
about the equivalent of receiving play money. 
Such currency is not readily convertible into 
the sound currencles of the world. In other 
words, our military ald will probably wind 
up as a gift to the Sukarno government. 

“According to the State Department, all 
our military aid Js intended to help main- 
tain the internal security of Indonesia, Of 
course, this is a reference to the situation 
in Indonesia where there was open rebellion 
this year in an attempt to overthrow the 
Sukarno government, which the anti-Com- 
munist. rebels considered to be too pro- 
Communist,” 

“It is no secret that the Sukarno govern- 
ment permitted Communists to hold gov- 
ernment office,” Senator Brinars continued. 
“Furthermore, it is no secret that the Su- 
karno government received tanks, heavy artil- 
lery, fighter planes, and bombers from Mos- 
cow's puppets and allies—namely, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. With such 
Communist aid, Sukarno was enabled to quell 
the rebel uprising. Now that Sukarno ap- 
parently has crushed his antigovernment, 
anti-Communist opposition, the United 
States Government apparently is acting to 
shore up the Sukarno regime. 

“This is on a par with the calculated risk 
that the United States Government is taking 
with Yugoslavia. Today, after 9 years and 
almost $2 billlon of American aid, the Tito 
government is no closer to the western allies 
than it was in 1949. When the chips are 
down, Mr. President, where will Tito be? He 
has told the world time after time that 
his soldiers would be marching shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviet’s, and that they 
would march side by side together for a 
common objective. 

“The question persists,” Senator BRIDGES 
declared, “where will the neutralists be? 
Where will they stand when the chips are 
down, particularly the neutralists who seem 
to be sympathetic to the Communist cause? 
Mr, President, it is a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money and it Is a deplorable dissipation of 
our limited resources to give ald to regimes 
that play footste with the Communists and 
who ally themselves more often on the Com- 
munist side than with us. It is high time 
that we recognize the cloak of neutralism 
for what it is: a diplomatic device for play- 
ing both sides of the street and for masking 
sympathy for Communist goals and objec- 
tives. And I, for one, seriously question the 
neutrality of a government wh leader has 
sided time after time against us in the 
United Nations; who favors the admission of 
Red China to the U. N.; and who insists that 
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Socialism is on the march to destroy those 
Who oppose it. 

“Indonesian President Sukarno said on the 
24th of last April, ‘the new era will be 
marked by socialism and the brotherhood of 
man, and the fall of capitalism and imperial- 
ism which is an historical certainty. Those 
who cannot understand or oppose the trend 
of the times will be destroyed.’ 

“It seems to me that the American people 
should be given a full explanation of the 
reason for American aid to Indonesia, a na- 
tion whose leader has already written off the 
Capitalist countries of the world, of which 
the United States is the leading exponent. 
The American people are entitled to a full 
explanation of the reasons impelling the ad- 
Ministration to decide to ship military aid to 
Sukarno and they are entitled to be told of 
the extent of the aid, along with the scope of 
assistance contemplated for the future. We 
have a right to know whether we are pour- 
ing our dollars into a dry well, whether we 
are building up an arsenal that will fall into 
Communist hands and why we don't limit 
Our aid to those countries which are willing 
to stand up and be counted in the fight 
against communism.” 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. William S. Ben- 
net, of Whitehall, Mich., who, I under- 
Stand, is a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, and who served on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He has enclosed with his letter a state- 
ment by his son-in-law, John Nuveen, 
of Chicago, which Mr. Nuveen made be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 

on the subject of foreign policy. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Ben- 
net's letter and Mr. Nuveen's statement 

printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHITEHALL, MICH., July 29, 1958, 
Hon. Warne Morse. 

Dran Senator: Years ago, I met you in New 
York where my law office is situated, but our 
acquaintance is slight and, doubtless, you 
have forgotten me. I enclose a copy of a 
Speech made July 18 by my son-in-law, Hon, 
John Nuveen, before the Committee on Ap- 
bropriations. 

John's speech startles me. 

Of course I do not like the phrase cold 
War.” It is a contradiction in terms. 

The phrase strategy with foreign nations” 

more accurate. 

Having myself served on the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, I know that stra- 
tegy is essential with both friendly and un- 
Triendly nations. 

I did not know that the Communists had 
Such an advantage. 

John's facts are impressive: 

I believe that, in the past, the giving of 
economic aid has been of advantage. 

If so, why not give it in this instance where 
the need of aid to our country is so evident. 

Yours very truly, 
WiLL S. BENNET, 
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FOREIGN Am 
(Statement of John Nuveen, Chicago, before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 

Friday, July 18, 1958) 

I am John Nuveen of Chicago. My pri- 
vate business experience has been that of 
investment banker. During 1948-50 I served 
as first chief of the Marshall plan in Greece 
and later as chief of the mission to Belgium 
and Luxembourg. I served for 2 years, 1954- 
56, as a consultant on foreign investment to 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for In- 
ternational Affairs. My principal interest 
and great concern is our foreign policy and 
I have devoted the greater part of my time 
since returning from Europe to activities 
related to this subject. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to present my views at this time. 

The appropriations for foreign aid as well 
as defense are a refiection of our strategy 
in the cold war. In discussing this it is well 
to keep in mind the present score in the cold 
war, which can be done graphically with the 
use of blocks, Let 1 block represent 400 
million people, which is roughly the popu- 
lation of the free nations. On this scale 
2 blocks, 800 million people, represent the 
Communist nations and 3 biocks, 1,200,- 
000,000 people, the uncommitted nations. 
There are still some people who think we 
should withdraw completely from the un- 
derdeveloped nations; but if we do this, it is 
quite obvious that the Communists would 
in a short time Include them in their orbit 
of influence. We would then have the 3 
blocks representing the uncommitted na- 
tions added to the 2 Communist blocks, 
making the score 5 to 1 against the free 
nations—odds that spell defeat. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the focus 
of the cold war is the 1,200,000,000 people 
in the uncommitted nations, which happen 
to be the underdeveloped nations. It is also 
the common observation that they want 
nothing so much as economic development 
that will give them a higher standard of 
living, and that to the extent that we in the 
free nations can identify ourselves and our 
way of life with the realization of the ambi- 
tions of the underdeveloped nations, they 
can be counted our friends and allies, 

Our cold-war strategy has-two parts—de- 
fense and economic aid. There is a truism 
about these which is forcefully stated in the 
statement of idea and purpose of the people- 
to-people program: 

“Every dollar we spend for defense—every 
atom bomb we can build, every plant, every 
ship, every gun * * * is wholly negative. 
These are purely and simply a méans of buy- 
ing time, for they are designed only to pre- 
vent physical aggression against us * * e 
we will not employ them for attack. We use 
them to hold off potential enemies while 
peaceful ideas take hold, and people come to 
friendship and understanding which will 
make them unnecessary.” 

By this definition it is only those expendi- 
tures which are not for defense, i. e., for 
economic aid unrelated to defense, which 
might be considered positive, and might help 
peaceful ideas to take hold which, in turn, 
would make our excessive defense expendi- 


* tures umnecess: 


ary. 

In the light of this definition it is un- 
fortunate that defense and economic aid 
have been confused in the mutual-security 
budgets for the past several years. The 
Senate Special Committee To Study the For- 
eign Aid Program in its report of May 13, 
1957, made it clear in several statements that 
this confusion had produced an unsatisfac- 
tory situation. On page 11 it says: 

“If aid is primarily for support of a coun- 
try unable to carry the burden of a large 
military establishment to resist Communist 
aggression, as is the case, for example, in 
Korea, that ald cannot be expected neces- 
sarily to assist economic development.” 
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The only two expenditures in the present 
proposed foreign aid budget of approximately 
$4 billion that are purely for economic de- 
velopment are—special assistance, $212 mil- 
lion, and technical cooperation, $164 million, 
a total of $376 million which might be posi- 
tive. 

Let us again use blocks to picture our 
total strategy, letting each block represent 
$4 billion. We must pile up 11 blocks— 
about 844 billion to represent anticipated 
defense expenditures in the defense and 
mutual-security budgets. These are nega- 
tive. To represent anticipated positive ex- ` 
penditures, we must take>a small slice of 
one block, less than one-tenth. From this, it 
is obvious that our cold-war strategy is 
more than 99 percent negative. 

There is another item in the mutual-se- 
curity budget which is significant. It is not 
a proposed expenditure. It is the 8625 
million for a development loan fund, to be 
invested in projects in the underdeveloped 
countries that are essential to economic 
development. Let's examine this with our 
blocks also. It is just a coincidence, but it 
happens that we can use the same pile of 
blocks of the same value to represent the 
average annual investment in the United 
States in new plants, tools, etc., to main- 
tain our standard of living and provide a 
slight improvement. To represent what we 
are proposing to provide to help raise the 
standard of living of the underdeveloped 
nations we need a slightly larger alice of one 
block than we used to represent economic aid. 
However, when we consider that the United 
States represents less than one-half of the 
free world and that there are thus about 
7 times as many people in the underde- 
veloped nations, the amount we are pro- 
posing for economic investment to help 
them is about two-tenths of 1 percent on 
u per capita basis of what we will be spend- 
ing here, 

I submit that the proposals for economic 
aid and investment which are before you 
represent a totally inadequate cold-war 
strategy. I realize that you are not con- 
fronted with the task of formulating an ade- 
quate strategy but merely passing upon the 
proposal before you. Even though it doesn't 
make much sense, there would be even less 
sense to shaving off a few paper-thin slices, 
The least you can do is to indicate to the 
undeveloped nations that we are not less 
interested in helping them realize their am- 
bittons than we have been in the past. 

But I think you should do more than this. 
In some way you should provide a clear 
separation of expenditures and investment 
for economic development from expenditures 
for defense, of things positive and things 
negative in our cold-war strategy, or at least 
call emphatic attention to the present dis- 
proportions, = A 

To do this Is to carry out the fecommen- 
dations of the Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Ald Program previously cited. 
To do this will clarify the confusion about 
our aid program and prepare the way for 
building a broad sentiment to support s 
more realistic strategy that can save the 
free world. 


Changing Imports Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, some 
administration officials have made it 
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clear they have no intention of heeding 
congressional advice to make changes in 
the voluntary import program. Calling 
the program remarkably successful, As- 
sistant Commerce Secretary Frederick 
H. Mueller said: 

One of the things we should feel comfort- 
able about is that we have a voluntary pro- 
gram that can be changed over night, in- 
stead of a mandatory legislative program. 
‘This is particularly good in this time of un- 
rest in the Middle East. 


That statement is particularly dis- 
quieting in the face of recommendations 
from some quarters that the voluntary 
program be scrapped altogether if the 
new Middle East crisis materializes. 

Presumably these people believe that 
denial of Middle East oil would create 
the need for importing more crude oil 
into the United States—exactly what 
happened during the Suez debacle. 

One of the arguments used for long- 
term extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act is that stability is necessary in plan- 
ning imports. Yet the voluntary pro- 
gram for oil imports is commended be- 
cause it can be changed overnight, 

Mueller concedes the voluntary pro- 
gram has no ready answer for requests of 
some 54 newcomers asking import rights 
for about 363,000 barrels a day of crude 
oil into districts XI-IV. 

He expresses as a personal belief that 
some weight should be given to the peo- 
ple who have invested in foreign oil. 
Meanwhile he saw fit to attack in rather 
bitter terms the IPAA history of oppos- 
ing unrestrained oil imports, saying they 
have cried wolf too often to be taken 
seriously. 

If the administration officials dont take 
heed of the new congressional mandate— 


Said one independent— 

it looks like we are headed for Government 
control over oil similar to that of FPC con- 
trol over gas. This voluntary guise is a farce, 
of course, which can only serve to vest Fed- 
eral Officials with more and more powers to 
decide day-to-day issues, like who gets a 
quota and how much. As long as the thing 
works exactly the opposite of what it should, 
penalizing not the importers of excessive oll 
but rather those who can't have imports, the 
backlog of requests is going to grow—and 
with it Federal bureaus regulating our busi- 
ness. Yet because they call it voluntary that 
is supposed to be preferable to a positive 
system for regulating imports. 


Imports of Japanese Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT: Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago when we were debating the exten- 
sion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, a great many Members of the House 
raised serious questions about increas- 
ing textile imports from Japan. I par- 
ticularly raised the question of velveteen 
imports, because one of the largest vel- 
veteen manufacturing plants in the 
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United States was located in my district 
and had to cease operations of its vel- 
veteen production because it could not 
compete with similar velveteen being 
produced in Japan by labor which re- 
ceived an average of 17 cents per hour 
wages. 

When we raised these questions and 
referred to what had already happened 
and then wondered what would continue 
to happen, we were assured by the ad- 
ministration spokesmen and by other 
advocates of the bill then before the 
House that Japan had imposed upon 
itself a voluntary quota restriction sys- 
tem which would keep Japanese textile 
imports to the United States at a mod- 
erate figure. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I read a 
news item in the Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server, issue of August 19, 1958, which 
reads as follows: 


Jap Goons REACH UNITED STATES VIA AFRICA) 

WASHINGTON. — Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks said Monday 86,000 yards of Japanese 
velyeteens were brought to this country re- 
cently on a South African ship. 

He informed Representative WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN Dorn, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina, the shipment, valued at $56,000 was 
placed in a bonded warehouse August 1. 
Dorn had asked Weeks to investigate reported 
shipments of Japanese goods by way of South 
Africa. 

“The goods in question have not entered 
the economy of the United States,” Weeks 
wrote. “Goods entered into a bonded ware- 
house may be withdrawn for reexport or may 
be entered for consumption into the United 
States ata later time.. 

“As matters now stand, since these cotton 
goods have not been entered for consump- 
tion, we are not in a position to say that 
this case involves an unauthorized trans- 
shipment from Japan or a violation of the 
Japanese voluntary program.“ 


There is no denial that the 86,000 
yards of Japanese velveteen mentioned 
in this item were imported to the United 
States. The statement by the Secretary 
of Commerce that “The goods in ques- 
tion have not entered the economy of 
the United States” is both ridiculous and 
absurd. One cannot believe that the 
Secretary of Commerce is so naive as to 
believe that this shipment of velveteens 
will be brought into the United States, 
stored in a bonded warehouse and then 
reshipped or reexported to another coun- 
try. 

Some of us wonder if the purpose is 
not to bring it into the United States, 
store it temporarily and then withdraw 
it after the Congress adjourns. In fact, 
if the Congress had adjourned at the 
normally expected time, around August 
1, these goods might have been placed on 
the open market for sale, distribution, 
and consumption in the United States 
without ever being stored and bonded. 

I am taking the Secretary of Com- 
merce at his word that the goods in 
question have not entered the economy 
of the United States. I am also assum- 
ing that he is dealing in whole truths 
and not half-truths by leaving the in- 
ference that these goods will not enter 
the economy of the United States in 
violation of the voluntary agreement 
concerning Japanese textile imports. 

I, therefore, have written the Secre- 
tary of Commerce making additional in- 
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quiry on this 86,000-yard lot of Japanese 
velveteens, and on the 15th day of each 
month from now on I expect to write 
him and ask him the status of this ship- 
ment. 

I sincerely hope that he has not re- 
sorted to attempted deception and that 
he will see to it that these goods do not 
enter the economy of the United States 
and that they are promptly trans- 
shipped from this country to their “orig- 
inal” destination. 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, early in February our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable CHARLES 
WOLVERTON, announced that he is retir- 
ing from Congress. The entire mem- 
bership of the House; and especially the 
New Jersey delegation, was saddened by 
Mr. WoLvERrTON’s decision. 

“CHARLIE,” as we know him, has been 
& Member of the House continuously 
since November 1926. He is the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and has been its chair- 
man. To say simply that CHARLIE WOL- 
VERTON is both respected and loved by 
all is an understatement. The fact is, 
however, that my powers of description 
are so limited that I am unable to prop- 
erly express the esteem in which CHARLIE 
is held. 

CHARLIE Wotverton’s distinguished 
public career started in 1903 and has 
included many offices, including that of 
Speaker of the New Jersey General As- 
sembly in 1918. During the years of 
Mr. WoLverton’s service in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature he became a great friend 
of my late father, who was a legislative 
correspondent, As a result of that 
friendship, the name Wotverton has 
been synonymous with all that is good 
in public service in the Thompson fam- 
ily vocabulary. The name, “CHARLIE 
WoLverton,” creates the very same im- 
age in the minds of countless thousands 
of New Jerseyites who have had the 
honor of knowing our colleague. 

Time does not permit even a partial 
listing of CHARLIE WoLvERTON’s accom- 
plishments as a Member of Congress. It 
will suffice to say that the entire Nation 
is indebted to him for his work in the 
fields of public health and medical re- 
search. CHARLIE and our late colleague 
Percy Priest, of Tennessee, worked to- 
gether for years in the best interests 
of the health and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Their great accomplish- 
ments can never be erased from the 
hearts of a grateful people. 

Recently, I yisited Camden, N. J., in 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON’s congressional dis- 
trict. While there, I heard a suggestion 
which can best illustrate the feelings of 
New Jersey Democrats toward CHARLIE. 
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A former opponent of WOLVERTON said 
this to me: 


Every one of CHARLIE'S former opponents 
should join in giving a dinner in his honor. 
He murdered all of us at the polls, but never 
once did he launch a personal attack on an 
Opponent. As a matter of fact, he always 
went out of his way to pay tribute to us 
as men. He is a truly fine gentleman. 


Mr. Speaker, I share those sentiments. 

Wotverton is a wonderful man, 

& fine friend and a great public servant. 

I hope that his old Democratic oppo- 

nents do honor him, for I shall join 

them.. I wish him many, many years of 
happy and healthful retirement, 


Interest in Hawaii Increasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BURNS 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1958 


Mr, BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
Since the passage of the bill to admit 
a as a State of the Union of States 

and its signature by the President of the 
United States, there has been an increas- 
ing 3 in Hawaii as well as in 


Members of Congress have questioned 
me about the social, economic, and po- 
Utica] institutions of Hawaii, as well as 
ts historical background. That the in- 

t of the Members of Congress is a 
Teflection of the interest of the American 
People is demonstrated by the experi- 
ences of the Hawaii Visitors Bureau office 
in San Francisco which reported of the 

week of August that “almost the 
week was spent on statistics of 
every imaginable phase of island trends.” 

Spur in awareness has been marked 
Since Alaska's acceptance into the Union. 
5 Office has been literally converted 
Pe a research and Information, 

ease“ laboratory. 

The Economic Planning and Coordi- 
1 8 Authority of Hawaii reports that 
Sig January through April, the agency 

ad 543 requests for a publication called 
America’s Islands of Opportunity. In the 
Month of June, there were requests for 
1.878 copies, 

One of the finest and most accurate 
Presentations on Hawaii in words and 
mee is contained in the September 
PRE of the House Beautiful magazine. 
8 ee than 100 pages are devoted to the 
yet ure of Hawaii's people, their happy 
5 een as Americans with people 
tit e East andthe West. An article en- 

ed Hawaii—Showcase for American- 
“Mal starts with an Hawaiian saying, 
ke pona o na aupuni a pau o ke ola o 
“A :” which translated means, 

bove all nations is humanity.” 
éant e contribution Hawaii is so well 
8 to make in the solution of the 
Sta ems of her country—the United 
Scene of America—and to her country’s 
in tion of world leadership is set forth 
restingly and accurately in this ar- 
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ticle. The ideas are to be commended. 

Their presentation is recommended to 

ae who want to satisfy their need to 
ow. 


Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Kennedy-Ives labor bill came 
before the House on a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. I regret that 
this important bill came before the 
House in thismanner. It required a two- 
thirds yote to accomplish its passage in 
this manner; whereas, if it had come 
before the House on a rule, it would then 
have required only a majority vote. Fur- 
thermore, it would have given an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments and thereby 
make some changes by way of improve- 
ment that some Members were anxious 
todo. This would in all probability have 
gained greater support for the bill. An- 
other important feature that would have 
resulted if the bill had been considered 
under a rule would have been a more 
adequate time to have debated the bill, 
instead of the meager 40 minutes al- 
lowed on the motion to suspend the rules. 
The close vote on the rolleall was a clear 
indication that the bill could have been 
passed if it had been brought before the 
House on a rule. 8 

It was indeed a strange mingling of 
conflicting interests that joined together 
in defeating the bill. There were those 
who voted against the bill because they 
considered it too strong, and, on the 
other hand, there were those who felt it 
was not strong enough. 

The Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 88 to 1. This should have been con- 
vincing that it would receive favorable 
action in the House, but the defeat of 
the bill in the House ended, it would seem, 
all possibility of any legislation on the 
subject at this session of Congress. This 
is most regrettable in view of the condi- 
tions existing in some labor unions as 
revealed by the McClellan committee of 
the Senate. 

The bill did not attempt to deal with 
all the matters that had been brought out 
in the Senate hearings that needed cor- 
rection. It did, however, deal with some 
very vital questions that affected the 
welfare of the rank and file members of 
labor unions. This was particularly true 
with reference to the attempt that was 
made by the bill to insure honesty in 
dealing with union funds, with special 
emphasis on the management of union 
pension and welfare funds. 

The bill, in my opinion, was most 
worthy in its objective to protect the 


individual worker by making sure that 


he could control his own union and 
thereby protect pension and welfare 
funds and keep them intact. Workers 
had a right to expect that when the need 
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arose to utilize such funds that they 
would be on hand to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, and, 
that all other matters of individual 
rights would also be protected, It is 
gratifying to realize that wrongdoing in 
the handling of these funds or other 
union matters has not been general, but, 
the fact.that wrongs have been revealed, 
and funds mishandled or carelessly 
handled in some instances, is sufficient 
to justify the enactment of laws that will 
insure proper care and use of the funds 
and the rights of the members in all in- 
stances, 

It is surprising after the revelations 
brought to public view by the Senate 
committee that there was not a more 
genera] acceptance of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, even though it did not go as far as 
it might in dealing with racketeering 
and corruption by certain union heads. 
There is, in my opinion, an obligation 
upon Congress to make certain that 
union membership is protected to the end 
that the members may have all the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. 

In his effort to cleanse unions from the 
ill effects of subversives, racketeers and 
corruptionists, the head of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, is entitled to all the sup- 
port than can be given to him, and, he 
should be highly commended. I am cer- 
tain that unionism will be made stronger, 
more influential] and of greater benefit 
as well to the membership by the ac- 
tivity of President Meany and his as- 
sociates in the task they have under- 
taken. It is no easy task. It takes 
courage, perseverance and untiring ef- 
fort until finally and completely finished. 

I trust that the effort to right the 
wrongs that have been revealed and 
prevent their recurrence in the future 
will continue until there has been a satis- 
factory conclusion. 


Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in the eulogy of my col- 
league on the Public Works Committee, 
Representative HUBERT SCUDDER. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
Congressman Scupper for a number of 
years and to become personally ac- 
quainted with him and his lovely wife. 
Congressman ScuppEr has done an excel- 
lent job. He has very ably represented 
not only his congressional district but 
the people of the Nation. He has saved 
us many millions of dollars. His wise 
counsel has been very effective in deter- 
mining expenditures that are justifiable 
and we in Congress will miss HUBERT 
Scupper. I extend to him and Mrs. Scud- 
der our sincere best wishes and I hope 
that they will have many years of pleas- 
ant retirement, 
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Tribute to Senator Thye of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA x 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, 
there appeared an article in the August 
19 issue of the Minneapolis Star report- 
ing on the tribute paid my distinguished 
colleague Senator THYE by his friends 
and neighbors in Northfield, Minn., his 
hometown. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Netousors, FRIENDS Pay TRIBUTE ro THYE 
(By Wallace C. Mitchell) 


Non rr, Minn—Chuck Nelson, who 
is Senator THye's Dakota county farm 
neighbor and doubles as township assessor, 
voiced a tribute to the Senator typical of 
the tone of a neighborhood smorgasbord 
honoring the Thyes Monday night. 

“Senator Ep,” Nelson said of the Republi- 
can Senator, is a good neighbor. You know 
I'm also the township assessor and when an 
assessor and his neighbor get along together, 
the neighbor must be all right.“ 

An overflow crowd of more than 400 THYE 
neighbors from Rice, Dakota, Goodhue and 
other southern Minnesota counties jammed 
Northfield high-school's cafeteria for the 
party for the Senator and his wife. The 
oratory was as varied as the lavish smorgas- 
bord catered by Mr. and Mrs. Ludvig Roed. 
ex-Minneapolitans now operating a North- 
field cafe. 

Dr, W. E. Wilson, the Thye family doctor 
and dinner toastmaster, beamed down on 
Mrs. Jean Thye Bartlett, only daughter of 
the Thyes, who sat near the head table with 
her husband and their three blonde young- 
sters—Hazel Marie, 6; Eddie, 5; and Connie, 
4 


“Now don't spill that water,“ he warned 
Connie at one point, Uke you spilled your 
milk. It reminds me of our house, where 
grandchildren are spilling something most 
of the time.” 

The genial doctor introduced a string of 
Speakers representing all segments of com- 
munity life. He also read telegrams from 
President Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon 
and others unable to be on hand in person. 

Merle Olson, Cannon Falls attorney, led 
off the parade of tributes saying “you've 
been a great Senator and we are proud of 
you.” The Reverend Boral R. Biorn of the 
Senator's St. John's Church, lauded him for 
the work he has done on resettling refugees 
and displaced persons. 

Yoah Murakami, Japanese-American high- 
school music teacher, provided a bright spot 
in the evening in recounting Tuyre’s efforts 
to help him get his wife into the country. 

Dr. Ralph Fjelstad, Carleton College politi- 
cal professor, paid tribute to the Senator’s 
efforts in behalf of small business, declaring 
that “few people in Congress have contrib- 
uted more in time and energy for a cause 
than he has in this field.” 

Closing out the tributes was Dr. Clemens 
M. Granskou, St. Olaf College president. 

“He meets you in his office as a neighbor,” 
said Granskou, “and this is typical of his 
interest in the individual. 

“The office has not been the master of the 
man. He has never forgotten the grass roots 
from which he came.” 
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Ture responded briefly, expressed the 
gratitude he and Mrs. Thye felt at the com- 
munity show of affection and said he had 
sought to be guided by the same respect for 
the individual as was shown in the Found- 
ing Fathers who wrote the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

“I have tried to do what others did in 
making this a Nation of people with toler- 
ance and understanding,” he said. 


Aid for Commercial Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


| OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Boston Herald on Au- 
gust 14, 1958. This editorial points up 
cogently that the intention of the Sal- 
tonstall-Kennedy Act has not been ful- 
filled. It is apparent that some of the 
money provided through the Salton- 
stall-Kennedy Act has been used as a 
substitute for appropriations to the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries in the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEGLECTED FISHERIES 

It was hoped when the Saltonstall-Ken- 
nedy Act was passed 4 years ago that our 
long-neglected commercial fisheries would 
get a better break. And in a way they did. 

The act provided that each year 30 percent 
of the gross receipts from duties collected 
on fishery products shall be made available 
for activities designed to increase the mar- 
ket for fish, for fishing research, and gener- 
ally to promote the fishing Industry. And, 
indeed, $4 million to 85 million have been 
pumped annually into a variety of useful 
projects. 

But it now appears that the Government 
has been using the availability of these spe- 
cial research funds as an excuse for cutting 
the regular operating funds of Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

Senators SALTONSTALL and KENNEDY have 
called attention to the fact that the Bureau's 
appropriation dropped from $83,569,000 in 
1954 to 83,440,000 in the current budget, 
while other Interior Department bureaus 
were getting steadily higher allowances. Na- 
tional Park Service appropriations, for ex- 
ample, increased 75 percent. And funds for 
the related Forest Service jumped 200 per- 
cent. 

Clearly it was not the intent of Congress 
that Saltonstall-Kennedy Act money should 
be used as a substitute for regular Commer- 
cial Fisheries appropriations, The Bureau 
carries out long-term, continuing research 
operations which are important in them- 
selves, The 1954 act was supposed to supply 
money for other, short-term projects which 
could not be financed out of the regular 
budget. That purpose remains. 

There is no dearth of projects for which 
the tarif money could profitably be spent. 
Right now Long Island oyster beds are 
threatened by an inyasion of starfish. A 
quick study is urgent. The whole New Eng- 
land industry would profit from additional 
marketing studies and promotions of fish 
consumption. The needs are endless, 
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The Massachusetts Senators rightly point 
out that our fishing industry, the employees 
of the industry, and the communities they 
serve have all suffered severely in recent 
years, The Saltonstall-Kennedy Act gave 
them new hope. It was a positive step in a 
general campaign to get the Nation’s oldest 
industry back on its feet. 

Neither the Budget Bureau nor anyone 
else should be allowed to reverse that step. 
Henceforth Saltonstall-Kennedy Act funds 
should be used for expanding our fisheries 
and not for easing the financial problems of 
the Interior Department. 


State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


or PENNSYLVANIA é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
ae eaten, Evening Star of August 

, 1958: 


STATE JURISTS CRITICAL or 
RULINGS 


PASADENA, Carr., August 21.—Recent Su- 
preme Court decisions raise doubt that 
America has a government of laws and not. 
of men, chief justices of nine States allege. 

They accuse the Nation's highest tribunal 
of assuming the role of policymaker without 
proper judicial restraint. 

The justices, representing both northern 
and southern States, presented the 36-page 
report yesterday to the annual Conference of 
Chief Justices. Delegates are present from 
the 48 States, Hawali, and Puerto Rico. 

A resolution offered with the report urged 
the Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
restraint in differentiating between constitu- 
tional rights and powers, on the one hand. 
and local self-government on the other. A 
vote on the resolution is due Saturday. 

WHAT REPORT SAYS 

The report said in part: 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
& Constitution which provides for a system 
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ot checks and balances and of distribution 


of powers between national and State gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
mense and, in many respects, dominant 
Power which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least con- 
siderable doubt as to the validity of that 


OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 


“We find that in constitutional cases unan- 
{mous decisions are comparative rarities, and 
the multiple opinions * * * are common 
occurrences, We find next that divisions on 
a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 

“It seems strange that under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court's rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so fre- 
quently overturned its own decisions there- 
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on, after the lapse of periods varying from 
1 to 95 years. 

“At times the Supreme Court manifests, 
or seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 
Willingness to wait for Congress to make clear 
its intention, to exercise the power con- 
ferred upon it under the Constitution.” 

The report said also: 

“We believe that * * * the Supreme Court 
too often has tended to adopt the role of 
Policymaker without proper Judicial re- 
straint. 

“In the light of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court and its practical nonreview- 
ability in most instances, no more important 
Obligations rests upon it, in our view, than 
that of careful moderation in the exercise of 
its policymaking role.” 

SIGNERS OF REPORT 

The report was submitted by the commit- 
tee on Federal-State relationships. It was 
*igned by Chief Justices Frederick W. Brune, 

aryland; Albert Conway, New York; John 
R. Dethmers, Michigan; William H, Duck- 
Worth, Georgia; John E. Hickman, Texas; 
John E. Martin, Wisconsin; William C. Perry, 
Oregon; Taylor H. Stukes, South Carolina; 
Raymond S. Wilkins, Massachusetts, and 

te Justice Martin A. Nelson, Minne- 


The report's conclusions were based on 
Cases involving the 14th amendment, which 
Safeguards civil rights. 

Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chair- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

It is the function of the legislative branch 
to determine policy, and the role of the 
Courts is purely judicial. Too much policy- 

g by the Federal courts may even- 
tually prove destructive of our way of life.” 

He said the State chief justices have no 
Power over Federal courts but: 

Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something,” 5 


Remarks Concerning the Services in the 
House of Representatives of Hon. 
Hubert B. Scudder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. ALLEN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


= Mr, ALLEN of California. Mr. 
beaker, I would like to add my note of 
oo because of the loss to the House 
îi Representatives, the State of Cali- 
ia and the Nation as a whole oc- 
oned by the determination of Mr. 
` DER to retire from ofñce when his 
2 term has ended. 
Dubie aA Scupper had been a valuable 
c servant in the State of California 
Ore he came to Congress. His serv- 
at that time had been sufficiently 
was and sufficiently valuable that he 
font a sense, entitled to retire then 
He all further active public service. 
the Was persuaded, however, to take on 
tive additional burdens as a Representa- 
in Congress, a position which he 
filled well and ably and at some 
ce to himself. 
ghee his wife have been most de- 
the ul companions in Washington over 
years and their return to California 
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will be regretted by many who have been 
their friends in Washington. My best 
wishes go with them for the years to 
come. 


Horry Bridge Plans Remain Incomplete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that I would be derelict in my duties as 
a Member of Congress if I did not call to 
the attention of the House the seemingly 
unnecessary delay and the be-damned 
attitude expressed by the United States 
engineers in connection with the erec- 
tion of a highway bridge across the in- 
land waterway on U. S. Highway 501 in 
my district. 

The State highway department has 
erected a magnificent dual highway on 
U. S. Highway 501 which is the most 
direct route connecting Shaw Air Force 
Base and the Myrtle Beach Air Force 
Base in addition to the main artery lead- 
ing into Myrtle Beach where hundreds 
of thousands of people visit every year. 
The United States engineers have pre- 
vented the State highway department 
from erecting a high-leveled fixed bridge 
over the inland waterway which would 
have relieved the traffic congestion and 
bottleneck at that point. 

At the present time traffic on the dual 
highway must narrow down to two Janes 
to cross the inland waterway and at 
times the traffic is backed up for at least 
12 miles. The United States engineers 
have been studying this project for ap- 
proximately 2 years and have held at 
least 2 public hearings. I have just 
received a news release from the United 
States engineers stating that it would 
take another year to make another study 
of a proposed high-leveled drawbridge 
over the inland waterway. 

I cannot understand why it is neces- 
sary for the taxpayers to pay for so 
many costly studies of this project and 
the necessity of the great traffic hazard 
and congestion on U. S. Highway 501 just 
for the purpose of giving a few United 
States engineers an opportunity to take 
their own good time in studying this pro- 
posal which any private concern could 
do in 3 weeks’ time. 

I have on two occasions called on the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army and the 
United States engineers at the Pentagon 
in an effort to have this project expedited 
without any success. 

I am enclosing a newspaper article on 
this subject, which explains itself: 

Horry BRIDGE PLANS REMAIN INCOMPLETE 
(By W. G. Barner) 

MyRrTLE BeacH—The urgency for an ans- 
wer to the question of a new bridge across 
the inland waterway near here is growing 
more sharp every day. 

With construction moving rapidly on a 
dual lane roadway for Highway 501 between 
Myrtle Beach and Conway the problem grows 
acute when the question of how it will cross 
the inland waterway comes up. 
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UP TO ENGINEERS 


The answer, says the South Carolina 
Highway Department, lies with the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The engineers, mean- 
while, are studying the department's re- 
quest for a change in regulations on bridge 
construction. And the entire procedure is 
holding up construction, 

Highway engineers ask permission to con- 
struct a bridge of 55-foot height across the 
waterway, while Army Corps of Engineers 
regulations call for a height of 80 feet on 
fixed spans. 

It would save construction costs and re- 
duce the need of a hazardous, steep approach 
on each side of the bridge. 

Petition for regulations change was made 
at a hearing April 8 in Jacksonville. No 
answer has come yet, according to the cur- 
rent issue of Carolina Highways, official 
highway department publication. 

It will be 2 years before Highway ‘501's 
bridge problem can be solved. It will be 
that long or more to draw plans and com- 
plete construction at the waterway, the 
highway department says. 

Meanwhile, beach traffic will move along 
smoothly on a new dual-lane roadway but 
will suddenly be shoved into a narrow bottle- 
neck to cross the existing waterway span 
5 miles east of here. It then will 
on the other side out onto dual lane road- 
ways again. 

Highway department's hands have been 
tied, says Carolina Highways, by delay in 
the Army Corps of Engineers answer. 
no work has been done to relieve the prob- 
lem until the answer comes, 

Until then the existing waterway bridge 
that must be opened for approaching boat 
traffic on the waterway will bear the load, 


Dr. Walter Purviance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my remarks today are paradoxically both 
sad and happy. It is my sad duty to 
report to this body the passing of one of 
the great men of my generation. It was 
with real grief I learned of the death of 
Dr. Walter Purviance of Pampa, Tex., 
which is my hometown. It is with real 
joy and satisfaction I recall the beauty 
of his life and what he has meant to me 
and my family—both personally and 
professionally. 

Dr. Purviance came to the Panhandle 
of Texas in the early years of this cen- 
tury from Grant City, III., where he 
practiced several years before his health 
failed. He bought a drugstore in Pampa 
which he operated until World War I 
when he was commissioned in the Army 
Medical Corps. He served magnificently 
with a field hospital unit and saw battle 
at Coblenz and the Rhine. After re- 
turning to Pampa after the war he 
worked in the First National Bank a short 
time before returning to medical prac- 
tice, and, along with Dr. Archie Cole and 
Dr. J. D. Kelley, was instrumental in es- 
tablishing Pampa's first hospital. Later 
Dr. Purviance built a fine clinic in Pampa 
which still bears his name. These facts 
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aré mere statistics, however, in the 
broad visage of this man’s life. 

The driving purpose in the life of Dr. 
Purviance was service to his fellow man. 
He accomplished this in so many ways, 
but it was always accomplished to the 
benefit of the recipient and with the 
subjection of the donor, All his days 
on earth were spent, literally, in giving 
of himself to others. He enjoyed the 
complete confidence of my children and 
I know of no greater tribute which can 
be paid to any man than for him to 
claim the confidence of a child. His 
greatest reward in this life was the satis- 
faction he derived in fulfilling the ad- 
monition of the Master, “Love thy 
neighbor.” His reward currently, and 
for eternity, is, doubtless, in rich portion, 

I know that all the Members of this 
honorable body join me, as well as the 
great host of persons whose good fortune 
it was to know Dr. Purviance, in express- 
ing sympathy to Mrs. Purviance, and in 
satisfaction for the example of his days 
among us, 


Presentation Proceedings of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, covering a period of 32 years, 
it has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
have supported without exception all 
legislation that has been before the 
House designed to promote the welfare 
of our veterans and their dependents, 

It was particularly gratifying to have 
had this service recognized by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of New Jersey, at its 
annual convention held at Wildwood, 
N. J., on June 28, 1958, by presenting to 
me the gold medal of merit of that 
organization. 

I have been requested on behalf of the 
department officers. to have inserted in 
the Recorp a transcript of the presenta- 
tion proceedings referred to, therefore 
in accordance therewith and the unani- 
mous consent granted to include the fol- 
lowing as part of my remarks: 

STATE CONVENTION, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT 
or New JERSEY, ar WiLDwooD, N. J., JUNE 
28, 1958 > 
Commander ScHuLeR. Comrade sergeant at 

arms, will you escort, along with our de- 

partment senior vice commander, Robert 

Kearney, and our department junior vice 

commander, Robert Dunn, the Honorable 

Cuagtes A. Wotverron, Congressman from 

the First New Jersey District, in the House 

of Representatives. [The delegates arose and 
applauded.] 

Sergeant at Arms Hodax. Comrade Com- 
mander, at this time I would like to present 
to you Congressman WOLVERTON, 


Commander ScHvuter. You will escort the 
good Congressman to the rostrum, 

To the delegates here assembled at the 
39th State convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, it is my 
pleasure to welcome the Honorable CHARLES 
A. Wotverton, a Member of the United 
States Congress, 

Congressman Wotverton down through 
the years has been the champion of the vet- 
eran in the Halls of the House of Represent- 
atives. It is fitting and proper that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the State of 
New Jersey, through action by their council 
of administration, order the highest award 
of our organization be presented, to one who 
has been the stanchest friend of all veterans. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that 
I present to the Honorable CHARLES A. Wol- 
vERTON, the Department of New Jersey Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars gold medal of merit 
on behalf of our organization. [Applause.] 

Congressman WOLVERTON, permit me to 
read the citation for this our highest award. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New Jersey, 
awards of the gold medal of merit, to 
CHARLES A. WÒLVERTON, in recognition and 
most sincere appreciation of the more than 
half a century of faithful public service to 
the people of his city, county, State, and 
country, as a city solicitor, county prosecutor, 
member of the house of general assembly and 
its speaker, special assistant attorney general 
of New Jersey, and as an important and 
continuous Member of the Congress of the 
United States since 1926; and who during 
55 years of public service has ever been a true 
friend and patron of the veteran, his depend- 
ents and orphan. 

“Ordered by the council of administration 
at Its session on May 4, and presented at its 
annual convention, in the city of Wildwood, 
this 28th day of June 1958, 

“EDGAR 


. SCHULER, 
a “Commander, 
»Attested: 

“BENJ. P. THOMAS, 


“Adjutant.” 
[Applause.] 


Comrades of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the Department of New Jersey, I give you 
your friend and mine, Congressman CHARLES 
A. WOLVERTON, 

(The delegates arose, cheered, and ap- 
plauded.) 

Hon. CHARLES A. Worvrnrox. Commander 
Schuler, officers and members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in State convention. I as- 
sure you that I have been overwhelmed in 
receiving this very high honor that you have 
seen fit to bestow upon me. So frequently 
in public life you do the thing that you 
think is right, and maybe at times you 
do the thing that is right, but it is not al- 
ways that you have an expression of appre- 
ciation equal to that which you have be- 
stowed upon me today in presenting this 
highet award of merit, I accept it in all 
humility, 

Iam Conscious of the fact that during the 
32 years that it has been my privilege to have 
served in the Congress that I have en- 
deavored whenever and in whatever way the 
opportunity was presented, to be of service 
to our veterans and their dependents. I 
claim no credit for that. It was their due. 
And for me to have done otherwise would 
have been a delinquency upon my part that 
would have been inexcusable, 

I know of no service that it has been my 
privilege to particpiate in during that long 
term of office that has given me more pleas- 
ure, more genuine feling of compensation 
within than the feeling I have had when I 
realized that in my limited, humble way I 
was able to give something in return as an 
evidence of the appreciation that the Nation 
has to those who have rendered valiant serv- 
ice to it in the days that have past. 
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I think, if you will permit me to reminisce 
for a moment—after all, that seems to be 
the most natural thing for a person as they 
advance in years is to reminisce—particu- 
larly 50 on an occasion of this kind, when 
reference is made to the service that I have 
rendered, as has been so splendidly stated in 
this citation that was read by your State 
commander, my mind goes back to the first 
instance of any magnitude that I had an 
opportunity to show my appreciation, and 
what I believe should be the attitude of 
the Nation, toward its natural defenders at 
all times. 

You will pardon me if I refer to the fact 
that back there in 1933, when the so-called 
Economy Act was passed, which proved to 
be so harmful to the veterans of our Nation, 
although I recognized the need of economy 
at that particular time, because we were in 
the depths of a great depression; yet, to me 
it seemed unfair, unjust, and unpatriotic 
that whatever reason there might be for 
economy in Government, that which would 
affect the veterans adversely should have 
been the last place in which to show it. 
[Applause.] 

Today, as my mind goes back to that 
occasion, I do find pleasure in saying to you, 
with reference to my own personal conduct 
at that time, and without any criticism be- 
ing directed to anyone who had a different 
viewpoint—but, as I look back upon it, and 
as I realize what happened afterward to 
rectify the wrong that was done when that 
act was passed, I confess to you that it is 
u pleasure for me to realize that I, at least, 
was the one Member of the House in the 
New Jersey delegation, regardless of politics, 
who voted against that so-called Economy 
Act. [Applause.] 

When I cast that lone vote, and in the 
days immediately following it, I had the 
feeling, if I was to judge by the treatment 
that was accorded to me by some Individ- 
uals, that I had committed a grievous sin. 
You might think I had leprosy. But, there 
is an old saying that they who laugh last 
laugh best, and the year following that vote 
by the Congress in passing that Economy 
Act things began to happen, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they saw what was 
being done to our veterans in the name of 
economy couldn't wait until they got back 
to W. n to repeal what they had done. 
It was awfully pleasing to be in a position 
to say: I told you so, 

Now, during the years that have inter- 
voned, there have been plenty of opportun- 
ities, and if anyone could rise up and say 
that in any instance where a veteran's right 
was at stake that my vote wasn't cast in 
favor of the veteran, then I would bow in 
humble and apologetic attitude to you today. 
[Applause.] 

You will pardon me for mentioning this 
in a personal way, because while it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure personally, yet I 
want you to feel that in the giving of this 
unusual and outstanding citation, that has 
been so generous in its reference to me, that 
there was something back of it that did 
justify, although not that I could expect it, 
but that you might know that your officers 
were aware of the service I tried to render. 

During those years that have intervened— 
and I am not going to speak long, for I 
realize you have an important session and. 
unfortunately, Congressmen have a tendency 
to talk too long. In Washington, we have a 
rule that under some circumstances a Mem- 
ber can only speak for 5 minutes. So you 
can see what we think of one another. And 
if you had such a rule here, and knew my 
tendency to speak longer than I should, 
probably you would have adopted the rule 
before I was inyited to reply to this citation. 

During those years, and I must take the 
time to tell you, it has been a pleasure and 


& privilege for me to have had an association 
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With your national officers and with your 
State officers, as well as with your local of- 
ficers in my own county of Camden, and the 
Counties of Gloucester and Salem, which I 
also have the privilege of representing. I 
have found them, without exception, to be 
individuals who, in a heartfelt way, are in- 
terested in all that pertains to the welfare 
of veterans. I want to say to you that much 
Of what Congress has done that has proved 
beneficial to veterans in one way or another, 
I give credit to the service organizations for 
the part that they have played in bringing 
that legislation to fruition. [Applause.] 

To me it is inconceivable that any service- 
man should withhold joining 4 service or- 
ganization such as this, There are too many 
who were willing to travel on a tree train,” 
as some might call it, without being willing 
to associate themselves with the organiza- 
tions that are working day in and day out 
for their benefit, and who have accom- 
Plished so much for them. 

When the Spanish-American War was 
Past, we had the Spanish-American War 
Veterans. I should have referred, first, to 
the Civil War, with the GAR. My grand- 
father fought in that war. I know some- 

g of the lack of proper treatment that 
Was accorded to the veterans of that war. 
But, I have observed that through the years, 
With the work of the GAR, with the Spanish 

can War veterans, with the different 
World War I veterans, and yours, which has 
its membership limited to those who have 
fought in foreign war, the Korean veterans, 
the auxiliaries, and all the other veteran or- 
ganizations, some based on a racial back- 
ground. some on a religious background, but 
all of them working for the interest of the 
Veteran—I have seen this Nation step along 
from the weak and inefficient service to its 
Veterans in the Civil War up to the present 
time when we exceed—and I am not bragging 
about what our benefits are, except to say, 
exceeding that of any other nation in the 
World in its treatment of its veterans. And 
tor this splendid accomplishment, I give 
credit to your organization, and to the other 
organizations that are interested in 
Promoting the welfare of the veterans and 
their dependents. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the 
Congress with one of your former national 
Commanders. I think he served three terms 
ot office in that high position. I refer to 
Jimmy Var ZANDT. There is a leader, whether 
he is in Congress or out of Congress, seeking 
to promote at all times all that would be 
helpful and beneficial to veterans and de- 
Pendents. Á 

My friends, it has been a pleasure to have 

with these men that have represented 
You m the National Capital, your national 
Officers, with your State officers and with your 
local officers. I have found that in every 
Proposition that they have ever presented, 
it has been based upon deep, serious and con- 
Siderate thought; and it is for that reason 
that Congress has had a desire and a willing- 
ness at all times to comply with the wishes 
t are made known on behalf of the vet- 
‘rans through their officers. 
Tn conclusion may I say that I deeply ap- 
te what you have done. I expect to 
ve Congress at the end of this term by 
my desire not to run again. But, my in- 
in the welfare of veterans, their widows, 
en, and other dependents will never 
Cease. If and when I can be of service to 
You, even though I may not be in official 
Position, I am anxious to still be helpful. I 
am at all times yours to command. 

I thank you. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

Commander Scuuter. I had a call this 

from our past commander in chief, 

and a very close friend of the honorable Con- 
è an, and he said that he was putting 
Wire into this city. We have been in re- 
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ceipt of that telegram, and I would like to 
read it: 


“Epoar R. SCHULER, 
“Commander, Department of New Jersey, 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
“Wildwood High School; 

“The department is to be congratulated for 
selecting my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, for this year’s 
gold medal of award. CHARLIE, as we know 
him, is a good friend of the veterans, and 
one who has established himself in the 
Halls of Congress as a pillar of that type of 
Americanism we veterans fought and stand 
for. As you know, he is retiring from Con- 
gress at the end of this session. Therefore, 
our country is losing the service of a great 
guy and a champion of all people. Extend 
to him my best wishes, and say hello to the 
gang for me. 

“Congressman JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 

“Past National Commander in Chief.” 

Applause. 


The Labor Reform Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excellent 
editorial published in the Providence 
Bulletin on August 19, 1958, regarding 
the defeat in the House of the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe House Fars on A LABOR BILL 
For months now, the country has listened, 
with shock and indignation, to the story un- 
folding of evils within labor unionism: cyni- 
cal betrayal of trust, racketeering, extortion, 


- embezzlement, intimidation, bribery, hooli- 


ganism, violence, arson, even murder—a 
frightening calendar of crime. 

A moderate measure, sponsored by Demo- 
cratic Senator KENNEDY, of Massachusetts, 
and Republican Senator Ives, of New York, 
looked to stricter regulations by the Federal 
Government for a closer control to make 
labor unionism more responsible and ac- 
countable. 

The bill passed through the Senate by a 
vote of 88-1. For weeks it was held up in 
the House, which now has killed it. 

Thirty years ago, frenzied finance got out 
of control in the United States and rode high, 
wide and handsome. Business was in the 
legislative saddle and immune from halters 
which a small and unpopular minority in 
Congress wanted to use as correctives. The 
head of a powerful banking institution in 
New York told Washington, in effect, to mind 
its own business. It seemed that a balance 
would never be struck. 

But the structure collapsed. A badly hurt, 
outraged and indignant popular opinion gave 
a new administration a free hand to go as 
far as it liked in setting up safeguards against 
a future occurence. In the great sweep of 
reform, honest and honorable businesses and 
industries were penalized for the excesses of 
the greedy and irresponsible. 

The moral is as plain as the facts of Amer- 
ican history. The pendulum of public opin- 
ion in the United States swings from one ex- 
treme to another. The House probably 
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thinks that it is playing safe in pushing aside 
the moderate Kennedy-Ives bill, with an elec- 
tion in the offing. 

But the American public is getting up a 
head of steam over the revelations of the 
McClellan committee. When it finally ex- 
plodes into an irresistible demand that crimi- 
nal conduct be ended by forceful action, such 
a moderate bill as the Kennedy-Ives measure 
will not suffice, as farsighted and level- 
headed labor leaders appreciate. 


Tobacco Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter 
written to Senator Paut H. Doucias from 
James P. Richards, the president and ex- 
ecutive director of the Tobacco Institute, 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable PauL A. DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR: On page 274 of the 
printed hearings before the Committee on 
Finance, on H. R. 7125, you are quoted as 
follows: 

“Senator Dovorss. I think the Senator 
from Indiana raised a very important ques- 
tion yesterday when he asked why you could 
not have the tax at the time of sale, rather 
than prior to the time of sale or any stated 
period. 

“I have checked with the staff, and subject 
to their check, I think that all of the manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes that I know of, at 
least, are levied at the time of sale. That Is 
true of automobiles, true of tires which we 
heard about yesterday, of durable consumer 
goods, and of tobacco, x 

“Why is not this a sound principle for 
distilled spirits as well?” 

When H. R. 7125 was before the Senate 
for consideration on August 11, 1958, the 
following colloquy took place between you 
and Senator Lone (p. 15474): 

“Mr. Dovaias. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

“Mr, Lone. I yield. 

“Mr. Dovoeras. Is it not important In this 
connection to compare the excise taxes on 
whisky with the excise taxes of other man- 
ufactured products? We collect about $11 
billion a year in all excise taxes. Is it not 
true that with the single exception of 
whisky, those taxes are levied when the 
manufacturer, or in 1 or 2 cases the retailer, 
actually sells the product? 

“Mr, Lonc. The Senator is entirely correct. 

„Mr. Dova.as. That is, the taxes are not 
collected in advance of the sale. That is 
true of tobacco, It is true of beer. It is 
true of a wide variety of products. But 18 
it not also true that with respect to whisky, 
the tax is levied at the time it is taken out 
of the bonded warehouse? If it is less than 
8 years old, it is levied, irrespective of how 
long it has been kept in the warehouse, once 
it leaves the warehouse. If the American 
distiller produces whisky which is 10, 12, or 
14 years old, and he keeps it in the ware- 
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Dovaras. 
charges and the factory's loss, and so 
forth, during this time. 

“Mr. Lona. The Senator is entirely correct. 

“Mr. Dovaetas. The present provision is 
really intended to put the taxation of 
whisky on parallel terms with the taxation 
of all other manufacturers’ excise taxes; 
namely, that the tax ls collected at the time 
of sale and not at some artificial cutoff 
date.“ $ 

Knowing that you will welcome clarifica- 
tion of a possible misunderstanding, I am 
taking the liberty of pointing out that the 
payment of Federal excise taxes on tobacco 


products actually occurs prior to manufac- 


ture, which, in many cases, is as much as 

45 days prior to the actual sale of the 

products. 

Although the Internal Revenue regula- 
tions governing the payment of the tax pro- 
vide for the Incidence of the tax liability 
upon removal from the bonded premises, the 
tax stamps, which in most cases serve as a 
closure for tobacco packages, are purchased 
prior to manufacture and are affixed at the 
time of packaging. 

This old-fashioned method of collecting 
the tax, i. e., through the sale of stamps, 
has resulted in an ever-increasing burden to 
our industry. It is estimated that tobacco 
manufacturers have, at all times, in excess 
of $150 million tied up in tax prepayment, 
which makes necessary the borrowing of 
funds or use of their resources to purchase 
the required Federal tax stamps before the 
taxed merchandise is sold. Payers of excise 
taxes imposed subsequent to the levy on 
tobacco products have been provided more 
modern and eficient business procedures of 
tax accounting by return, without the use of 
stamps. Unlike tobacco manufacturers, 
these payers of excise taxes are permitted to 
make tax payment on the last day of the 
month following the month in which tax 
liability is incurred and to file a quarterly 
return. f 

By the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 

Congress sought to end this discrimination 

against the tobacco manufacturers by pro- 
vision in section 5703 (a), subchapter A, 
chapter 52, for the payment of tobacco ex- 
cise taxes by return, as other excise taxes 
are paid. You will recall, I am sure, that 
the act gave the Secretary of the Treasury 
power to promulgate regulations to carry 
out the intent of Congress so expressed. To 
date, no such regulations have been pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary and thus the 
intent of the act to establish the return 
system for the tobacco industry has not 
been effected. 

In H. R. 7125, which you and your col- 
leagues on the Senate Finance Committee 
recently had under consideration, there was 
a provision directing the Secretary of the 

to provide a 7-day return period 
for the payment of tobacco excise taxes. Be- 
cause such a short period as 7 days would 
provide little real relief for manufacturers 
of cigarettes, the Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
submitted to the Senate Finance Committee 
a statement in support of an amendment to 
H. R. 7125 which would afford more equita- 
ble treatment to tobacco manufacturers by 
placing them on the same basis as most 
other payers of excise taxes. 

Although the conferees on the part of the 
House and the Senate agreed to strike out 
the 7-day provision from the bill, we look 
forward to more favorable consideration by 
the 86th Congress and we respectfully seek 
your support of our efforts in behalf of 
more equitable treatment in the payment 
of tobacco excise taxes at that time. 
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I remember very pleasantly our association 
from time to time when I was a Member 
of the House and I hope that our paths will 
soon cross again. 

With best personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, — 


AMES RICHARDS, 
President and Executive Director. 


United States Aid to Israel Faces 
Opposition by Senator 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Pico Post-Beverly Post of July 31, 
1958; 


UNITED STATES Ar TO ISRAEL Faces OPPOSITION 
BY SENATOR 


As the last bastion of democracy in the 
Middle East, tiny Israel must have all- 
out support from freedom-loving peoples 
throughout the world if western civilization 
is to survive, according to Harry Groman, 
mortuary president, just returned from Eu- 
rope and the Arab heartland where he spent 
several months as business consultant. 


Groman takes sharp issue with Senator 
FLANDERS, Vermont Republican who, accord- 
ing to dispatches from Washington, D. C., 
intends to call upon Congress this week to 
discourage United States ald and gifts to 
Israel by asking for a Treasury investigation 
of tax-free contributions by United States 
citizens to the United Jewish Appeal and 
similar efforts to aid the 10-year old Jewish 
republic. 

Hitherto little known or published facts 
are contained in Mr. Grgman's statement 
which follows: 

“If Israel falters through world neglect, 
bigotry or superficial political and economic 
thinking the world’s ‘heartland’ will fall to 
Communist Russia, and any power that es- 
tablishes hegemony over it will rule the 
world. 

“Unless Israel is understood, supported fi- 
nancially and held in the high esteem as the 
solitary citadel of democracy and freedom 
her achievements in 10 short years have 
proven her deserving of, then the free peo- 
ples of the world need not merely write off 
the Middle East as lost. The whole world of 
free institutions and personal freedom will 
be completely lost. 

“The American people should know the 
facts about Israel and the 922.279 Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine living on world charity 
in the Gaza strip. The United Nations did 
not carve the State of Israel out of Arab terri- 
tory. Nor did the Jews drive the Arabs out 
of their homes and confiscate their lands. 
The simple facts are: - 

“In the days of antiquity Palestine was a 
Jewish State. Before the time of Christ, 63 
B. G., it was invaded and conquered by the 
Romans. Thereafter, it suffered 
fortunes, alternately ruled by Christians and 
Moslems until 1948, and its preponderantly 
Jewish population dominated and cruelly 
dealt with through the centuries according 
to the varying humanities (or lack of them) 
of the rulers of their own homeland. There- 
fore, historically, morally and actually Pales- 
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tine was rightfully Jewish territory from the 
dawn of time. 

“When the United Nations recognized this 
fact and established Israel as a sovereign 
democracy and home of the displaced Jews 
of the world in 1947, there were 650,000 Jews 
in Palestine. When the Arab League directed 
armed attacks on the Jewish population to 
evacuate into Gaza, (1) to assure that only 
Jewish citizens would be killed by Arab fire; 
(2) to set up a large Arab population as a 
show-piece to the world that Arabs and Jews 
could not liye side-by-side harmoniously in 
a democracy. 

“Over 230,000 Arabs refused to become such 

pawns, remained in their homes and are to- 
day sharing equally the great rewards of 
democracy, I. e., higher standards than most 
peoples of the world. They have been inte- 
grated into the booming economy of Israel. 
They have equal educational, living and 
health representation in the Jewish National 
Assembly, which is comparable to our Con- 
gress. 
2 the other hand, the Arab-exploited 
refugees live in abject poverty, fear and deso- 
lation, suspended in an international limbo 
‘outside’ Palestine and the Arab world. 
These pitiful people are political pawns of 
the new Communist mongols who would con- 
quer the world by establishing their own 
land bridge to the three continents, Africa, 
America and Europe. The Government of 
Israel has placed sufficient millions of dollars 
in trust with the Barclay Bank, Ltd., in Eng- 
land as equitable payment for the homes 
and lands that they themselves abandoned 
in Palestine on orders from the Arab States. 
But they cannot accept this money because 
Nasser-controlled Arab States, through con- 
stant broadcasts, threaten them and their 
families with death if they or anyone on their 
behalf move to accept it. 

“They cannot move back into Palestine or 
attempt to seek asylum in Europe because 
of the same threats. Everywhere I went in 
Europe and the Middle East these facts were 
widely known and recognized. Only in the 
United States is there such widespread mis- 
understanding of the fact that the false 
protagonists of Arab nationalism are using 
their own people, cruelly and ruthlessly to 
foment the world distrust in Western 
ideologies which they hope eventually will 
make them joint dictators with the Russian 
Communists over the entire world. 

“The debt owed the Arab refugees has 
been paid in trust by Israel. The debt owed 
them and, for that matter, the still millions 
of displaced Jews by the international com- 
munity still remains to be pald. It is evi- 
dent because of the power politics involved 
that the debt owed the refugees by the Arab 
States themselves will never be paid. Having 
seen democracy in action in Israel, we be- 
lieve that the world should look upon this 
tiny nation as a garrison, more particularly 
as a moral and economic bulwark than & 
potential military establishment. The Is- 
raelis want to live in peace and in a world 
of peace. They want to share their dy- 
namic progress with the Arab world that 
has floundered in ignorance and poverty for 
centuries because the sheiks and now po- 
litical assassins and dictators want to profit 
in power and money from subjection of the 
fellaheen. 

“The Arabs who remained in Israel have 
become an integral part of the new state in 
every way, socially, politically, and eco- 
nomically, They are the living proof that 
Israel has planted the seed of democracy 
deep in the Middle East and now deserves 
the active help of all freedom loving men 
and women. If she does not continue to get 
it, or her importance is decimated by loose 
political thinking, all in the world may be 
Tost, and quickly.” 
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Keep the Streetcars in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 


great pleasure in calling to the attention 
of the Members of the House a copy of a 


resolution adopted by the Federation of 


Citizens Associations here in the District 
of Columbia. 
I I certainly agree with the citizens of 
the District of Columbia that it would 
Prove to be a disaster and a calamity if 
the streetcars were abandoned here in 
the city of Washington. I have an op- 
Portunity occasionally to ride both the 
Streetcars and the buses here in the city 
of Washington, and I certainly prefer 
the streetcar to the bus. 

If it had not been for the streetcars, 
Mass transportation here in the city of 
Washington would have been almost im- 
Possible during World War II, when it 
Was impossible to secure sufficient fuel to 
Operate buses and automobiles. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read this letter from the Federation of 
Citizens Associations: 

KEEP THE STREETCAR 
(By Edward C. Wilcox) 


(This is a revision and condensation of a 
Teport prepared by its public utilities com- 
mittee and approved by the Federation of 
Citizens Associations at its regular meeting 
on February 18, 1956, On July 24, 1956, 
Public Law 757 was enacted, granting a fran- 
Chise for mass transportation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the D. C. Transit: Co., 
Inc, A provision of this franchise requires 
that streetcars be abandoned by August 15, 

This revision and publication was 
therefore authorized by the federation at its 
Meeting of March 27, 1958.) 

Officials of the District of Columbia gov- 
erument have stated publicly that they 
Tavor an all-bus system of mass transit for 
Washington, instead of the present com- 
bined streetcar and bus operation, because 
(1) buses are cheaper to run than streetcars; 
(2) streetcars put traffic in a straitjacket; 
and (3) most other cities are getting rid of 
Streetcars, 

FINDINGS AS TO ECONOMY 


Your committee undertook to analyze the 
Statistical and accounting data upon which 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has determined that it 
Costs almost 30 cents a mile more to run 
Streetcars than to operate buses. Our 
analysis found these data to be questionable 
in the following respects: 

First, the present practice of the PUC is 
to make an arbitrary assignment of over- 
head costs, such as general office expenses, 
executive salaries, and administrative ex- 
Penditures of the transit system, which re- 
*ulte in an almost even division of overhead 
between the streetcar and bus portions of 
the system, with a slightly greater share of 
Such costs assigned to the streetcars than to 
the buses. Your Committee found that this 
type of arbitrary assignment was contrary 
to accepted practice elsewhere which tends 
to assign overhead costs on the basis of 
Mileage operated by different types of 
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vehicles. Had normal practice been fol- 
lowed in this respect, the bus share of Capital 
Transit Co. overhead would have been al- 
most twice as great as that for streetcars, 
instead of being recorded as somewhat less. 
Thus, in its assignments of overhead costs, 
the PUO is following an accounting pro- 
cedure which infiates the cost of streetcar 
operation and favors bus operation. 

Second, the same conclusion was unayoid- 
able in connection with the depreciation 
charges allowed by the Commission. With 
respect to streetcars, the normal life ex- 
pectancy of these vehicles and their related 
facilities has been shortened by what the 
Commission calls an economic obsolescence 
factor, This results in depreciation charges 
levied against streetcars which are in excess 
of actual wear and tear, as the result of an 
arbitrary determination that these vehicles 
are obsolete, Again, this tends to Inflate the 
recorded costs of streetcar operation. Buses, 
on the other hand, are charged with depre- 
ciation on the basis of a 14-year life, this be- 
ing the historical average life span of all 
transit buses that have been used in Wash- 
ington. It was ascertained that the national 
average life of city buses is about 10 years. 
Why, then, have Washington buses lasted 14? 
The answer appears to be in the fact that a 
major portion of CTC: bus mileage has been 
operated on the lighter traffic routes outside 
the central business district, where wear and 
tear are less than is to be expected on the 
trunk lines now served by streetcars. The use 
of an economic obsolescence factor for street- 
car depreciation by contrast to the deprecia- 
tion of buses on a light traffic base leads to 
this result: Greater streetcar cost and less 
bus cost on the records. This type of book- 
keeping seems to your committee to be 
definitely open to question. 

Third, and more serious perhaps than 
either situation described above, is the PUC 
practice of measuring the operating and 
maintenance costs of all the streétcars 
against the operating and maintenance costs 
of all the buses, using what are called “fleet 
averages.” This, in your committee's judg- 
ment, is the same as comparing apples with 
grapefruit. What it means is that the costs 
which vary with service conditions are com- 
pletely ignored, Most of the OTC bus mie- 
age is chalked up outside the downtown area. 
Here traffic moves faster, vehicle wear and 
tear is less, and fuel consumption is less. 
Most streetcar mileage, on the other hand, is 
operated on major downtown traffic arteries, 
where all vehicles move slowly, start and 
stop constantly, and operating conditions are 
most expensive. When, as in the transit 
business, labor costs are 60 percent of the 
total and a driver gets $2 an hour whether 
he drives at 30 miles an hour outside the 
central downtown area, or at 5 miles per 
hour along F Street, it is obvious that the 
costs per mile will bé higher downtown than 
elsewhere, irrespective of the type of vehicle 
used, Since most streetcar miles are oper- 
ated downtown or on heavily trafficked 
streets leading to downtown, whereas most 
bus mileage is on less heavily traveled thor- 
oughfares, the costs of streetcar operation 
Will show up higher when figured on a fleet- 
average basis. By the same token, if buses 
are substituted on present streetcar routes, 
their cost experience is likely to be less favor- 
able than present bus fleet averages, which 
are based substantially on light traffic routes. 
Thus, the use of fleet-average costs, which 
has been PUC practice, is misleadingly un- 
favorable to streetcars, 

On the other hand, where the measure of 
cost is taken to be operating expense per 
passenger carried, official American Transit 
Association data give a decided advantage 
to streetcars In 3 out of 4 cities still running 
such vehicles, as follows: 
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Un cents] 


Baume ͤ:“àůäU: 


6. 
Los Angoles 5. 50 
Itsburgn -sse — 9. 35 
Wan TRA 6. 85 


Your committee could find only 1 study 
made of the investment required per year to 
provide 1 transit seat to the riding public. 
This was made at Milwaukee 8 years ago, on 
the basis that trolleys were larger and lasted 
longer than buses, and included a 5-percent 
compound interest rate on investment. At 
1950 prices, the study showed that the an- 
nual cost of furnishing a trolley car seat was 
$35.40, a trackless trolley seat $37.20, and a 
bus seat $47.20. 5 

On the bases already described, your com- 
mittee has concluded that present PUC book- 
keeping practice quite possibly tend to dis- 
tort the relative economics of the two types 
of vehicles, and, through certain arbitrary 
procedures, may very well be inflating the 
true cost of streetcar operation while re- 
flecting less than actual cost of bus opera- 
tion. 

The annual report of the D..C. Transit 
System for 1957 contains figures from which 
the following are computed: 2 


Un cents] 


Cost per passenger 
curriod 


All passengers (rovenne; transfer): 
Operating expenses only... 
Operating; capital charges 

Revonne passengers only: 
Operating expenses only 
Operating; capital churtzes 


pe eS E Soe —— 

Norte,—All Income tax charged to rull operations, 
$001,000, Reserve for track removal and repaving 
churged to rall operations, $1,435,709, 


To us it seems that cost per vehicle-mile, 
the index upon which the PUC places such 
great reliance, is an improper measure of 
transit cost. Obviously, cost per bus-mile is 
less, because many bus miles are operated in 
outlying areas where vehicles can move 
faster. What will happen to cost per bus- 
mile when and if buses take over the down- 
town streetcar routes? If the experience of 
other cities is any guide, bus costs will then 
go up so sharply that a fare increase will be 
necessary. It is your committee's opinion 
that the cost per passenger-mile or per pas- 
senger accommodated is the significant cost 
index of transit operations, because transit 
systems exist primarily for the purpose of 
carrying passengers. ~ 

FINDINGS AS TO TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


The committee next undertook to analyze 
the contention that streetcars contribute to 
traffic congestion. It found, initially, that 
streetcars bring downtown, according to the 
1953 official traffic (cordon) count, about 25 
percent of all the persons entering the cen- 
tral business area. On the other hand, the 
number of streetcars equals only about 2.5 
percent of all vehicles entering the area. 
This would seem to indicate that streetcars 
use scarce downtown space about 10 times 
as efficiently as other types of vehicles and 
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that, to eliminate congestion, we need more, 
not fewer, streetcars. 

On the relative merits of the different ve- 
hicles insofar as they relate to traffic conges- 
tion, it was belleved that automobile club 
officials could speak with relative objectivity, 
In this connection, the committee ascer- 
tained that Mr. William J. Gottlieb, president 
of the Automobile Club of New York, had 
this to say on the subject, in a letter he wrote 
on March 28, 1949: 

“In many ways buses have tended to be- 
come far greater traffic disrupters than the 
trolley cars they have succeeded.” 

Even in Detroit, home of the bus builders, 
the automobile people don't favor buses. In 
the Free Press, Mr. W. L. Potts, traffic engi- 
neer of the Auto Club of Michigan, was 
quoted as having observed that buses are 
a major source of Detroit's growing traffic 
problem. Said Mr. Potts: 

“Jammed beyond capacity, they (the 
buses) travel in pairs, trios, and foursomes, 
spreading their bulk across all available 
lanes of traffic. They cut in and out between 
passenger cars; they jockey with each other 
for position in the mad scramble to get in 
or out of the city. They load and unload 
virtually in midstreet, instead of at the curb. 
Buses are not the answer to the mass trans- 
portation problem in a city the size of 
Detroit.” 

On the west coast, experience is the same 
as in New York and the Midwest. The Los 
Angeles Times quotes the city board of public 
utilities and transportation as finding that 
“the actual experience of numerous buses in 
congested areas of the city has indicated that 
they have caused more traffic jams than the 
streetcars.” 

Whereas the above statements may not 
be conclusive for Washington, they seem to 
your committee at least to throw some doubt 
on the fiat assertion that streetcars are the 
less desirable vehicles in heavy traffic. 
FINDINGS AS TO GENERAL ABANDONMENT OF 

| ‘STREETCARS 

The Commissioners haye told us that, 
Washington should abandon its streetcars 
because other cities are doing so. But the 
Commissioners have not told us why this is 
happening. So your committee attempted 
to find out. The first fact that seemed 
pertinent was that almost $90 million has 
been spent on about 25,000 new streetcars 
in the United States since World War I. 
Why, if all this money was spent, are street- 
cars suddenly being junked everywhere? 
After much effort your committee believes 
it has unearthed the major, if not the only, 
answer. Published court records disclose 
that the Government entered an antitrust 
sult against General Motors Corp., Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Phillips Petroleum Corp., 
Mack Manufacturing Corp., and Standard Oil 
Company of California, charging that these 
companies “conspired to acquire control of 
local transportation companies in numerous 
cities located in widely different parts of the 
United Btates, and to restrain and monopo- 
lize interstate commerce in motor buses, 
petroleum supplies, and tires and tubes sold 
to these companies.” 

The court report (334 U. S. 576) shows that 
the corporations named above developed an 
interesting merchandising technique. They 
furnished capital to a firm known as National 
City Lines, which was and is a transit holding 
company. National City Lines, using the 
capital supplied by General Motors, etc., 
bought control of local street railways, with 
the understanding that City Lines would 
substitute buses as quickly as possible, and 
then cause all requirements of the local 
systems in buses, petroleum products, and 
tires and tubes to be purchased exclusively 
from the suppliers cited by the Government 
in its suit. 

By the time the Government found out 
about this activity, National City Lines had 
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already acquired 44 transit companies in 16 
States from Maryland to California. In all 
these cities, including St. Louis, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles, Oakland, and Baltimore, 
streetcars haye been abandoned entirely or 
for the most part, so that the public has 
gotten the impression that streetcars are 
obsolete, whereas in fact, their abandonment 
has nothing to do with their relative merit 
versus buses, but rather results from a con- 
spiracy which the Government found to be 
illegal. 

Another reason for streetcar abandonment 
is to be found in current tax laws, which 
provide for income-tax refunds payable on 
book losses resulting from the writing off 
of nondepreciated property. This feature 
of the tax laws, as applied to transit oper- 
ations, has increased profits retainable by 
transit owners when streetcars are aban- 
doned. Abandonments of this type are not 
based upon intrinsic values of the two types 
of vehicles, nor upon the real relative eco- 
nomics of their operation, but they have 
contributed to the widespread, and in our 
opinion erroneous, impression that street- 
cars are obsolete vehicles. 


OTHER PERTINENT FINDINGS 


Has the widespread substitution of buses 
for streetcars cured the economic troubles 
of the transit companies? This was the next 
question to which your committee addressed 
itself. Our research disclosed that the sub- 
stitution of buses has in many cases in- 
creased the economic difficulties of transit 
companies, as shown below: 

New York: The Third Avenue Railway 
System, largest privately owned transit oper- 
ation in the State of New York, went into 
bankruptcy a year and a half after it had 
abandoned its streetcars. 

Los Angeles: In Los Angeles, in spite of all 
the economies and better service promised 
for the buses, which have been largely substi- 
tuted for streetcars, fares have risen 240 per- 
cent in the first zone since substitution. 
Gross revenue has declined from $20 million 
per year at the lower fare with streetcars to 
$16 million at the higher fare with buses. 
Obviously, the decline in riding has been 
enormous, 

Youngstown: In 1947, the last year of 
streetcar operation at Youngstown, Ohio, ap- 
proximately 1 million passengers were car- 
ried. Three years later an all-bus system was 
carrying only half as many passengers, and 
fares had gone up 140 percent. 

Minneapolis: In Minneapolis, here is what 
was happening while the streetcars were 
being abandoned: 

i i Two thousand men were thrown out of 
obs, 

2. Service was discontinued on 10 routes. 

3. The remaining service was reduced by 
more than 6 million vehicle-miles a year. 

4. The city lost tax revenues amounting to 
$350,000 a year. 

5. Fares were increased 100 percent, 

6. Riders declined more than 50 percent. 

Kansas City: The Public Service Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., raised its basic fare to 25 
cents and discontinued student rates on 
February 2, 1958, after converting to an all- 
bus system beginning in June 1955, including 
several miles of track extension as late as 
1946. It had been claimed that an all-bus 
operation would be more economical and 
would prevent fare increases. Prior to con- 
version this company was making a reason- 
able profit from 1952 to 1955. In 1956 its 
profits dropped more than 60 percent. In 
1957 there was no profit. 

RIDER PREFERENCE 


Your committee was also interested to 
ascertain whether the rider preference for 
streetcars over buses was peculiar to Wash- 
ington. Insofar as the committee could dis- 
cover, every time these two vehicles have 
been put to popular vote, streetcars have 
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been preferred. For example, in Chicago, a 
poll showed 87.7 percent of those polled as 
preferring modern streetcars to buses. In 
Cleveland, a similar poll went 93.3 percent in 
favor of streetcars. The popular choice 
flouted, buses have been substituted In both 
these cities, and in both cities transit riding 
and revenues have declined, it was ascer- 
tained. Moreover, the experience of Cleve- 
land and Chicago seems typical. Insofar as 
we could learn, wherever streetcars have been 
done away with, transit traffic and revenues 
have decreased, 

By contrast, the city of Shaker Heights. 
Ohio, has retained its streetcars on reserved 
center strips and has the only transit op- 
eration in the country where riding has in- 
creased since World War II. 

In Canada, Toronto is the only major city 
planning to retain large-scale streetcar op- 
eration. And, consistently, only in Toronto 
has Canadian transit riding gone up—this 
despite a 110 percent increase In Toronto's 
auto registrations during the last decade. 
It was pointed out to your committee that 
Toronto subsidizes its streetcars, but it was 
also noted that subsidy payments to Toron- 
to's transit operations would not pay for 1 
mile of superhighway at today’s average costs. 

Your committee was interested. Ukewise, 
to note some statements made by Mr. Walter 
H. Blucher, former executive director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, and a 
noted city planning expert, who said: 

“Transit companies are not providing com- 
fortable and convenient vehicles. The PCC 
car, which is comfortable, Is rapidly losing 
popularity with transit companies, What 
we have, for the most part, is a bus which 
is noisy, bumpy, often smelly, and just plain 
uncomfortable. 

“The Municipal League of King County in 
Seattle recently made a survey to determine 
why people refused to ride the transit buses. 
Some of those queried said they simply 
didn't like buses and would like the street- 
cars back. Others complained about the 
excessive price for a short haul.” 

From the data cited above, your commit- 
tee concluded that many people will not 
ride buses if they can avoid it, and the 
widespread adoption of these vehicles is a 
real, if unpublicized, factor in the decline 
of the transit industry. This conclusion 
seems confirmed by Mayor Clarence A. 
Winder of Pasadena, Calif. Pasadena got 
rid of its streetcars some years ago, and now 
operates only buses. In the authoritative 
publication The American City, for February 
1955, Mayor Winder stated: 

„To say that rail transportation is dead. 
and that buses provide the total solution, is 
to close our eyes to the facts.” 

Your committee noted that Purdue Uni- 
versity has issued a study showing that 
the price of electric power (used by street- 
cars) has declined in the last decade, where- 
as the base price of gasoline has increased 
41 percent and that of diesel fuel 146 per- 
cent, 

TORONTO'S PLANS 


At the national conference coordinating 
Metropolitan area transportation, held in 
Chicago in May, 1957, Mr. W. E. P. Duncan, 
general manager of the Toronto Transit 
Commission, stated for that commission: 

“We are going, definitely, to operate street- 
cars for the next generation. ‘The streetcar 
is a great load lifter, and we can't get along 
without it.” 

The commission operates also gas and 
diesel buses, trolley coaches, and a 414-mile 
subway. Mr. Duncan discussed comparative 
costs of operation and presented figures 
showing that, eliminating capital charges. 
the cost per passenger-mile is the subway. 
0.42 cent; the streetcar 0.69 cent; the bus, 
0.91 cent, and the trolly coach, 0.77 cent.” 
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FARES WITH AN ALL-SUS SYSTEM 


Your committee next checked on the prob- 
able rates of fare if an all-bus system is 
instituted for Washington. 

On February 7, 1956, former Senator Tyd- 
ings testified at a Senate hearing that an all- 
bus system would cost 880 million, as follows: 


30, 000, 000 


This presumes that an investment in plant 
equal to $3,300 per bus will be sufficient. 
Your committee noted that the equivalent 
National average is about 89.000 per bus, 
Which would bring the total required in- 
vestment to $36,800,000. 

However, Mr. Tydings’ data were adequate 
for the committee's analysis, because it 
Seems highly improbable that the present 
volume of service can be maintained in Wash- 
ington with less than a $30 million Invest- 
Ment. Moreover, the Tydings figures show 
that an all-bus system, giving present serv- 
ice, would at least require an investment 50 
_ Percent greater than the combined rail-bus 
System of the CTC, which had a value for 
rate- base purposes of approximately $20 mil- 
lion. The PUC permitted a 6.32 percent rate 
of return on the 1954 CTC investment of 
$23 million. This requires a 20-cent fare to 
Sustain. The PUG has stated that it belleves 
4 7-percent rate of return on invested capital 
is justified and reasonable. It is obvious to 
your committee, without probing the detalls 
2 Public utility calculations, that a 6.32 or 

Percent return after taxes on a $30 mil- 
lion investment would require a higher fare 

Sustain than does a 6.32 percent return on 
& $23 million investment, regardless of other 
betty variables. 
ose committee recognizes that its an- 
pest is greatly simplified by comparison 
eo the involved procedures required by 
— law in determining rates of fare. Your 

mmittee recognizes also that other factors. 
Such as the effective (as contrasted with the 
E> ely fare, the level of traffic, the amount 
Pace Uabllity, and many other things also 

uence the fare level established by the 
noe For this reason, the committee has 
2 ded any forecast ot the probable rate 
Pa should an all-bus system be es- 
e but the committee Is firmly con- 
Mes See e er : zate of fare will be 
e of the proposed street- 

car abandonment. j 
EARLIER PUC OPINION > 
esi forma] hearings held on September 
18 tober 1 and 15, and December 17 and 

1048, on an application of the Capital 

Sun it Co. for permission to substitute 

5 for streetcar service on the 
— In-Benning carline, the PUC denied 
application by Order No. 3157, dated 

> ral 5, 1947. This order devoted over 15 
perce to discussion of the 9 advantages 
sna ii by the company to bus operation, 
toe in, general statements as to the reason 
the e denial. The PUC agreed to but 1 of 
och oa contentions, and In refuting the 
whi 8 stated, among other things, that 
relatin a considerable amount of testimony 
submi & to comparative operating costs was 
caula ted overall, no substantial advantage 
fied be ascribed to either all-bus or modi- 
Sus 3 service. The PUC pointed 
would at the retention of rail operation 
ings have the advantages of: (1) Prevent- 
(2) oes Congestion In the central areas; 
Poin ee the local service at transfer 
by std, more efficient use of street space 
Pacity tears; and (4) greater future ca- 
& 1946 The on also quoted from 
for W Study titled Transportation Plans 
aahington, which expressed opinions 
those above quoted, and added 
of the present rail lines should 
ed, moreover, because of the street- 


to 
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car's economy of operation on heavy traffic 
routes as well as for its efficiency in use of 
street space.” 

CONCLUSION 

In view of the facts recited above, the 
public utilities committee believes it would 
work a financial hardship on the working 
people and transit riders of the District of 
Columbia, without compensating advan- 
tages to the community, to substitute buses 
for the streetcars now operating in Wash- 
ington. In the words of Mr. Guy A. Richard- 
son, late chief executive of Chicago's Transit 
System, in opposing abandonment of street- 
cars in Chicago, “It must be admitted that it 
is worth while to prevent the destruction 
of billions of dollars of inyested capital by 
the junking of street railways and the sub- 
stitution of a service which cannot be as 
economical or as satisfactory in large centers 
of population.” 

Commenting on Chicago’s plan to reserve 
a center lane on Washington Boulevard 
for bus use (as described in Mass Trans- 

m. April 1956), Transit Consultant 
Richard Rice, former director of research 
for Greyhound Lines, says: 

“When streetcars were removed from city 
thoroughfares, and buses installed as re- 
placements, everyone hailed the idea as prog- 
ress. Buses would make better time, they 
could maneuver to the curb, traffic would 
flow faster. Streetcars, supposedly, were less 
flexible, they had to remain on tracks in the 
center lane, they obstructed traffic move- 
ment. City planners are now reverting back 
to the old. method—restricted center-lane- 
traffic for public transit. Maybe the street- 
car was not so bad after all.” 

(For the benefit of those unfamiliar with 
the Federation of Citizens Associations, it 
represents 54 neighborhood citizens associa- 
tions within the District of Columbia. Each 
member body sends two delegates to the 
federation assembly.) 


They Won This Round 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial which appeared 
recently in the Decatur Daily, Decatur, 


Ala.: 
Tuer Won THIS ROUND 


The private power interests of this coun- 
try have just won a round in Washington 
with the pigeonholing of the TVA self- 
financing bill, but they haven't won a war. 
And so we will see another efort made at 
passing this bill when the Congress goes 
back to work in January. 

For years the private power crowd has 
been advocating a self-financing bill and 
when TVA became strong enough to accept 
such a financial arrangement, then the pri- 
yate power boys changed their tune. They 
descended upon Washington like a pliague 
of locusts when it appeared the self-financ- 
ing plan might go through and were suc- 
cessful in delaying the issue to such an ex- 
tent that the House never had a chance to 
vote. Even with a hostile administration it 
was likely the TVA measure would pass, 50 
the private power lobbyists centered their 
efforts on keeping the bill in committee. 
This they succeeded in doing, so we haye 
the whole ground to go over again, both in 
the Senate and the House. 


— 
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We can work and hope for success in the 
next few months, but we will be foolish to 
assume that the same forces working against 
this self-financing bill will not be on hand 
again, just as potent and working hand in 
hand with the Eisenhower administration. 


A Milestone in the Preservation of Valu- 
able Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


or OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the August 17, 1958, Eugene 
(Oreg.) Register-Guard. 

The editorial, Indian Bill Passes, gives 
due credit and recognition to the bi- 
partisan efforts which made possible the 
recent amendments to the 1954 Klamath 
Termination Act. 

It notes the indefatigable work of 
Oregon’s Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER 
and concludes “It is a good bill, worked 
out in a spirit of compromise.” i 

I agree with the newspaper’s observa 
tion that “all those who worked so dili- 
gently for this legislation deserve the 
gratitude ọf the people of the State of 
Oregon.” Certainly AL ULLMAN led the 
fight ably on the House side. The sig- 
nificance of this legislation extends far 
beyond the boundaries of my State. 

The preservation of valuable natural 
resources is of benefit to all the people 
of our great Nation, The untiring 
efforts of Senator NEUBERGER and in the 
House of my capable colleague from east- 
ern Oregon, AL ULLMAN, enabled the 
Members of Congress to see clearly the 
real need for the amending legislation. 


The editorial comments of the Eugene 

Register-Guard follow: 
INDIAN BILL Passes 

The Klamath Indian bill, which amends 
the Klamath Termination Act of 1954, has 
gone to the President for his signature. After 
long and tedious work, the bill. which came 
near to being scuttled on several occasions, 
includes provisions for sustained-yield man- 
agement of the vast Ponderosa pine stands 
on the reservation, 

This is a signal victory for administration 
officials in the Interior Department and for 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson, but 
most of all for the indefatigable work of 
Oregon's Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER. 

It was Senator NEUBERGER, as chairman of 
the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, Who 
pitched in and fought for the administration 
bill, prepared by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, in deference to his own which had called 
for outright purchase of the timber and the 
marshlands by the Federal Government. 

The bill, certain to receive the President's 
signature, allows private purchase of the 
timberlands which go on the block to pay 
Indians who have elected to leave tribal sta- 
tus under the Termination Act, But it re- 
quires that the timberlands be managed on 
a sustained-yield basis. If private purchas- 
ers do not buy all the timber, the Federal 
Government will purchase it and place it 
under the management of the United States 
Forest Service. 
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It is a good bill, worked out in a spirit of 
compromise. It will assure the perpetual 
growth of the huge pine forests on the Ham- 
ath Reservation and also assure the Indians, 
withdrawing from tribal status, their just 
share of tribal assets. All those who worked 
so diligently for this legislation deserve the 
gratitude of the people of the State of Ore- 
gon. It is a milestone in the preservation of 
valuable natural resources. 


The People and the Courts—St. Louis 
Circuit Court’s Stand Could Be Destruc- 
tive to Freedom of Speech 


A EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I insert 
in the Recorp a copy of an article by 
Mr. David Lawrence, noted columnist, 
dealing with the recent decision of the 
United States eight circuit court of ap- 
peals in the Little Rock integration case, 
which appeared in the Wednesday, Au- 
gust 20, 1958, issue of the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News, one of the outstanding daily 
newspapers of my district: - 

Tue PEOPLE AND THE COURTS—ST. Lovis CIR- 
curr Court's STAND COULD Be DESTRUCTIVE 
TO FREEDOM or SPEECH 

(By David Lawrence) 

Wasuinoron.—Abraham Lincoln and 
Thomas Jefferson said the exact opposite 
of what the six judges of the United States 
circuit court of appeals in St. Louis declared 
this week in implying that popular opposi- 
tion to Supreme Court rulings could be 
made the basis for court injunctions. In 
effect, this would end free speech and free 
assembly once a Federal court order was 
put into effect on an issue in public con- 
troversy. 

In his first inaugural address, President 
Lincoln said: The candid citizen must con- 
fess that ig the policy of the Government, 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 
people, is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the instant they are 
made, in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions, the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their government 
into the hands of that eminent tribunal.” 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1820 that to 
consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters 
of all constitutional questions is a very 
dangerous doctrine indeed, and one which 
would place us under the despotism of an 
oligarchy.” 

These quotations become more than ever 
pertinent now because the United States 
circuit court of appeals in St. Louis this 
week held popular opposition in the com- 
munity was primarily responsible for the 
belligerent attitude of the students at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock who pro- 
tested, sometimes with acts of violence in- 
side the school, against integration in the 
classrooms, 

The circuit court judges went further 
when they criticized the school board at 
Little Rock for not seeking injunctive relief 
“against those who opposed by unlawful acts 
the lawful integration plan.” The circuit 
court cited with disapproval the passage of 
new laws by the State legisiature—subse- 
quent to the Supreme Court decision of 
1954—which were designed to circumvent 
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that ruling through, for instance, a pupil- 
assignment plan. The inference is clear that 
public opposition to the reversal in 1954 of 
a Supreme Court ruling—which had been 
affirmed and reaffirmed for 58 years—comes 
under the heading now of “Unlawful Acts.” 
This very point was dealt with by Judge 
Lemley of the United States district court, 
who earlier this summer ordered the post- 
ponement of integration in the Little Rock 
schools for 2½ years. He said in his formal 
opinion: 

“Relative to interference from outside the 
school, the plaintiffs urge that the (school) 
board should have either instituted crim- 
inal prosecutions against the persons re- 
sponsible, or that it should have applied for 
injunctive relief, as was done in the Hoxie, 
Ark., and Clinton, Tenn., cases. In answer 
to that argument Mr. Blossom (school su- 
perintendent) testified, and he was corrobo- 
rated by Mr. Upton (head of school board), 
that the board had determined as a matter 
of judgment not to resort to criminal prose- 
cutions or to seek injunctive relief; that it 
was not the function of the board to prose- 
cute people or to seek injunctions, but to 
run a school system, and that it had already 
had all of the litigation that it wanted and 
was not anxious for any more. 

“We think that the board acted within 
its competency in coming to that conclusion, 
and we do not think that its failure to 
commence criminal actions or to seek in- 
junctive relief should militate against its 
present petition. 

In the first place, the board is not charged 
with the duty of commencing criminal pros- 
ecutions or of enforcing the criminal laws 
of the State. Secondly, by reason of the 
nature, source, and extent of the opposition 
to integration in Little Rock, actions by the 
board looking toward criminal prosecutions 
or injunctions might have aggravated rather 
than eased the situation. 

Moreover, the board might have had a 
good deal of difficulty in identifying the per- 
sons causing the trouble or in establishing 
that their conduct constituted crimes or was 
of such quality as would justify the granting 
of injunctive relief.” 

But if most of the people in Arkansas who 
are against integration were Communists, 
they could be certain of escape from prose- 
cution. For the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the famous Watkins case; 
last year laid down the rule that it's all 
right in public meetings openly to preach 
extreme doctrines—even the forcible over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States—and that there should be no convic- 
tion unless it can be conclusively proved 
that the speech directly incited or insti- 
gated an unlawful act. The Supreme Court 
based its ruling on the constitutional guar- 
anties of free speech and freedom of as- 
sembly. Consequently, the people of Arkan- 
sas have the same right to preach resist- 
ance—by lawful means such as public meet- 
ings—against the desegregation decisions of 
the Supreme Court, and it will have to be 
proved in each incident that speech in itself 
or acts of the State legislature in passing 
new laws to obstruct integration constitute 
401 N a direct incitement to unlaw- 

acts, 


Today in Congress, by Joseph McCaffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, every day 
during this session a distinguished radio 
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commentator, Joseph McCaffrey, has 
been heard in Washington covering the 
workings of Congress. This program en- 
titled “Today in Congress” was sponsored 
as a public service by the Independent 
Airlines Association and I should like to 
emphasize that it really was an out- 
standing public service. Mr. McCaffrey’s 
reporting and presentation was of the 
most accurate and outstanding order in 
the tradition of the finest journalism to 
which the public is entitled. 

Mr. McCaffrey’s program was particu- 
larly distinguished by its fairness and im- 
partiality. In covering a body whose 
lifeblood is controversy every side of the 
issue was scrupulously reported without 
prejudice and, what is more, in a livelv, 
and interesting manner. 

What made the McCaffrey program 
outstanding was the fact that it not only 
dealt with the major headline events 
but really covered the workings of the 
Congress and gave time to many vital 
and constructive efforts here on the Hill 
even though they were not of the sen- 
sational and headline catching variety. 
This made for a sort of oral CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record from which you could get 
a comprehensive picture of the workings 
of the House and Senate, the commit- 
tees, the personalities, the human in- 
terests and the humor which only an 
observer and commentator of the great- 
est talent could capture and compress 
into a 15-minute broadcast. 

I know that I do not speak just for 
myself when I say that the program was 
a most valuable service and that I cer- 
tainly hope it will be back on the air just 
as soon as the Congress reconvenes. 


The Federal Trade Commission Does Not 
Have and Will Not Request the Neces- 
sary Funds To Act Against the Gigantic 
Fraud of Fictitious Pricing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Trade Commission 
is now participating in the false adver- 
tising it is supposed to prosecute. I re- 
fer specifically to the press release of 
the Federal Trade Commission on Au- 
gust 22, 1958, in which it announced the 
Commission intends to act against the 
gigantic fraud of fictitious pricing. It 
proposes to adopt an 8-point advertising 
guide to eliminate fraudulent pricing on 
an industrywide basis. This is 80 
much window-dressing. TheCommission 
knows, the Congress knows, and the pub- 
lic should know, that the guides cannot 
be enforced because there is no money 
for their enforcement. The plain truth 
is that the Commission does not have 
and will not request of Congress or the 
Bureau of the Budget the money to en- 
force the guides for the benefit of the 
public. 

The real deception is that the an- 
nouncement lulls the purchaser into 
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restful submission to shameless lying by 
industry concerning the value of offered 
Products. Regular $50 value, now only 
$25,” when in truth the product has 
never sold for $50 and many times has 
not sold for more than $17.50. Under 
these circumstances, the Commission 
announcement is another license to dis- 
honest advertisers to continue defraud- 
ing the workingman, the pensioner, and 
S0cial-security client, and the poor in 
desperate need of honest bargains. 

I raised this matter once before in an 
attempt to stir action to protect the 
buying public. I mentioned then, and 
I repeat, that the best hope of prevent- 
ing these practices is the Trade Commis- 
Sion's Bureau of Consultation. It was 
Pointed out then that an additional 
$100,000 should be added to the pending 
“Ppropriation in order that advertising 
Buldes could be used to eliminate ficti- 
tious pricing. If this money is provided, 

e voluntary and industry-cooperation 
Methods of the Bureau of Consultation, 
Supported by prosecution of violators, 
Could be used to stamp out this cheating. 
Instead of accenting the industrywide 
approach to the problem, the Commis- 
ss now proposes to launch a piecemeal 
attack on individual violators without 
adequate administration or policing of 
industry guides. 

7 The Commission's present effective- 
ess in the battle of fictitious pricing can 
1 deduced from its own press release, 
alleges that 30 percent, or approxi- 
. 71 cases, of its 225 issued orders in 
* e past year dealt with fictitious prices. 
Bag can find that many comparative 
th Cing claims in any Sunday edition of 
ari newspapers in Washington, D. C., 
8 thout looking to advertising in such 
tates as New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, California, or Ohio. 

Congress should look again at the op- 
ean of the Federal Trade Commis- 
85 With respect to its efficacy in pro- 
te ting the buying public. Minus an in- 
enitrence in its normal processes by 
8 other branch of the Government, the 
nn n is doing a creditable job 
tati a limited sphere. But the limi- 
8 is self-imposed and its power is 

fully used to protect the ultimate 
Consumers of goods. 
is little or no effort being made 
the honest advertisers and 


Advertising Federation of America, 
& nationwide concerted drive 
fraudulent pricing. What has 
One constructively so far has been 
by the Bureau of Consultation. 


by reluctance to provide it with 
ar funds for administration of 
v Ty clean-up programs and ad- 
The Guides for entire industries. 

Will abe release also states that it 


des are issued to the Commis- 
or to industry, the effect will 
Te It seems obvious that un- 
members of an industry are 

ae by an industry guide, no member 
violate himself bound. Individual 
; rs will be subjected to prosecution 
their competitors continue fraud- 
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ulent pricing practices. The eventual 
benefit sought for the workingman, the 
social-security pensioner, the small-in- 
come family, will be lost and forgotten 
in the shuffling papers of the Trade 
Commission. 

I am thoroughly in favor of the ad- 
vertising guides. I am in favor of their 
use to protect the ultimate consumer. 
But I am deeply concerned by the Com- 
mission’s reluctance to adopt adequate 
measures for administration and en- 
forcement of the guides, There must be 
a proper presentation of the facts to 
Congress and the public on the damag- 
ing effects of fictitious pricing, and there 
must be an allocation of sufficient funds 
and personnel for effective administra- 
tion of the guides. Until this is done, 
the Federal Trade Commission is sub- 
stituting words for action and is falsely 
representing its services to the public. 


Implementation of Progressive and Liberal 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the labor movement in my home State of 
Oregon long has been in the forefront 
for implementation of progressive and 
liberal legislation. Union groups in our 
State led the way for passage of the first 
initiative and referendum acts adopted 
in the United States. Besides its early 
sponsorship of measures such as these 
to give greater democratic control over 
legislative processes, union members and 
their leaders in Oregon also were instru- 
mental in advance made for protection 
of child labor and women in industry, 
for health and other public welfare legis- 
lation. I am proud of this record made 
by union organizations of my State in 
pioneering new fields of public-interest 
legislation. 

Perhaps the reason for this successful 
action is that the legislative program 
of the Oregon labor movement is ham- 
mered out each year at its annual con- 
vention. Issues are thoroughly discussed 
and resolution enacted with form a basis 
for united action on such matters as 
vitally affect the welfare, not only of 
union members, but of all citizens. 

This year the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, held its third annual 
convention in Roseburg, Oreg. After 
thorough discussion and analysis, a series 
of resolutions were adopted to give voice 
to the aspirations of labor for better re- 
source management, for cleaner election 
campaigns, for expansion of public works 
programs, and for numerous other bene- 
ficial actions of broad general interest. 
I think it is significant that delegates to 
the annual meetings of the Oregon State 
Labor Council do not limit their poliay 
determinations to topics of concern pri- 
marily to union members and their re- 
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lationships with employers. The labor 
movement in Oregon has broader hori- 
zons, its vision is focused on the long 
view and in the public interest. 

The best evidence of this is the series 
of resolutions which were adopted at the 
last annual meeting and forwarded to 
me by Mr. James T. Marr, able and dedi- 
cated executive secretary of the Oregon 
State Labor Council. I ask unanimous 
consent to include these resolutions in 
the Appendix of the Recorn, so others 
may be informed of the forward-looking 
proposals of the Oregon labor movement. 

In particular, I desire to call attention 
to resolutions endorsing the Columbia 
River Regional Power Corporation bill, 
the improved pay for postal and Federal 
workers, and full disclosure of employee 
health and welfare funds. { 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

: Avcusr 15, 1953. 
Oregon Congressional Delegation: 

Complying with the instructions of the 
third annual convention of the Oregon 
State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, the attached 
resolutions are being forwarded to. you for 
study. 

Very truly yours, 

J. T. Mann, 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
RESOLUTION 62 

Whereas this Nation’s 6 million unem- 
ployed and millions more of part-time work- 
ers are in dire need of jobs; and 

Whereas the basic economic and human 
right is to have a job at adequate wages to 
keep the worker and his family in good 
health; and 

Whereas these unemployed workers want 
jobs and not doles; and 

Whereas when private enterprise cannot 
absorb these workers in industry, then it 
becomes the duty of the Federal Government 
to create public works programs such as 
the building of schools, hospitals, dams, 
roads, reforestation, etc., thus creating jobs 
that will enable the worker and his family to 
live; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO go on record favoring Federal 
works projects to absorb the unemployed 
workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That this Oregon convention of 
the AFL-CIO instruct our secretary to send 
a letter to President Eisenhower pointing 
out the need of these Federal projects, and 
be it finally 

Resolved, That our secretary bend letters 
to our congressional delegation asking them 
to press for same. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 

RESOLUTION 14 

Whereas although the Pacific Northwest is 
currently enjoying a surplus of power but at 
the same time is unable to attract industry 
in relation to that surplus because it is tem- 
porary; and 

Whereas the Pacific Northwest has under- 
gone two power shortages in recent years; 
and 


Whereas Pacific Northwest Senators have 
introduced a bill providing for a regional 
power tion which, in their opinion, is 
the best available method for improving the 
financing and administration of the region’s 
power program to assure a more adequate, 
low-cost and long-range power supply, and 
at the same time to assist sound develop- 


ment of water resources; Now, therefore, be 


it 
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Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, assembled in convention 
at Roseburg, Oreg., August 4-8, 1958, endorse 
the regional corporation principle; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council urge Congress to give early consid- 
eration to an attempt to solve the power 
problem of the Pacific Northwest; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the entire Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 28 
Whereas an amendment enacted in 1949 
excludes from the protection of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 employees of 
forestry and logging operations in which 
not more than 12 employees are employed; 
and 


Whereas even major lumber producing 
employers in the western lumber industry 
are not exploiting their employees, through 
the amendment, by contracting their log- 
ging operations to small groups of 12 or less 
employees; and 

Whereas this results in eliminating from 
the protection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 approximately one-third of all 
the employees of a major western industry; 
and 


Whereas this leads to longer hours at 
lower wages and to increased unemployment 
in a basic western industry already af- 
filcted with serious unemployment and eco- 
nomic insecurity; and 

Whereas this exemption encourages un- 
fair competition to fair logging operators 
who try to maintain fair wages, hours and 
safe working conditions: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, go on record supporting legis- 
lation providing for fair labor standards for 
employees in operations of 12 or less em- 
ployees. 

Adopted August 7. 1958. 


RESOLUTION 31 


Whereas there are 51.9 million acres of 
tree planting area remaining to be seeded 
in the United States; and 

Whereas planting so far has been too slow 
in view of the projected demands for tim- 
ber and the need to get presently under- 
stocked areas into production and to keep 
them producing; and 

Whereas planting offers an effective way 
to restore some nonstocked lands to produc- 
tivity, to improve stocking some poorly 
stocked land, and to shorten the lapse of 
time waiting for natural regeneration; and 

Whereas diseases cause 22 percent of the 
growing steck mortality and 56 percent of 
the growth loss, representing 45 percent of 
the impact on total national growth; and 

Whereas the impacts of many of the dis- 
eases can be materially lessened through cor- 
rective silvacultural measures; and 

Whereas insects kill 28 percent of the 
growing stock and 10 percent of the na- 
tional growth and in the West the percentage 
figures are much higher; and 

Whereas insect control can be hastened 
through artificial propagation and by mod- 
ifying timber stands so as to make condi- 
tions less suitable for insect attack; and 

Whereas the watershed protection services 
being performed by our forests are below 
par: and 

Whereas zuch' devices as terraces, contour 
trenches, water spreaders, diversion ditches 
and check dams must be installed in order 
to control erosion and encourage infiltra- 
tion of water into the soil; and 

Whereas about 300 million acres of forest 
land could be used for additional recreation 
purposes to meet great increase in future 
Population; and 
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Whereas very little is being done to in- 
terest young men to work in the lumber 
industry; and 

Whereas young men without higher edu- 
eation opportunities are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to get Jobs; and 

Whereas social delinquency and crime are 
on the increase among young unemployed 
men during this recession period; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this 13th annual conven- 
tion of District Council, No. 9, go on record 
in support of a proposition to Institute a 
setup similar to the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the interna- 
tional union and the national AFL-CIO to 
recommend to the United States Congress 
legislation toward this end; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the program be designed to 
provide forest improvement, thinning, tree 
planting, gathering forest seed, fighting for- 
est fires, building access roads and truck 


trails, doing general research into better - 


silvaculture methods, developing additional 
recreation facilities, improving wild life re- 
serves and grazing areas, and building water- 
sheds. 

Adopted August 8, 1958, 


RESOLUTION 43 

Whereas the continuing greatness and 
prosperity of any people or nation is pri- 
marily dependent on the health and virility 
of each succeeding generation; and 

Whereas in a world of flerce competition 
among nations, we in America can no longer 
afford to be profligate in our attitude toward 
the younger generation, since none of our 
children are expendable; and 

Whereas nearly all of the Western nations 
Tecognize this priceless resource by providing 
a family allowance that cares for the bare 
minimum of needs to rear a child free from 
malnutrition, exposure, and disease, thus 
assuring a healthy and virile new generation 
capable of supporting an ever-increasing 
load of elders; and 

Whereas the family allowance is tax money 
returned to the family mother with instruc- 
tions that it be used only for the benefit of 
the child, and has proved successful in all 
countries where it is now employed; and 

Where as it is not only the privilege, but 
the duty of organized labor to lead in social 
improvements in the same manner, and with 
the same daring as used by Samuel Gompers 
when he sponsored public schools: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we favor a family allowance 
for the United States similar to that now in 
effect in Canada and other Western coun- 
tries; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Oregon delegation be 
invited to sponsor such legislation in the 
Congress of the United States and work for 
its enactment. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 58 


Whereas contract negotiations of Portland 
pods Guild, Local No. 164, AFL-CIO, 
presenting reporters, photographers, edi- 
tors, artists, and circulation office workers 
with the Oregon Journal and the Oregonian 
are hobbled by refusal of the firms to 
disclose detailed Policies on health, welfare, 
and pension programs: and 
eee t 5 a strike of the two Port- 
Pers growing nearer, 1 
are of shutdown of D 
y services affecting the Sta 
gon: Therefore be it morore 


Resolved, That the Oregon Sta 
Council, AFL-CIO, at its annual N 
convened in August 1958, does hereby go on 
record endorsing Federal legislation such as 
Proposed in 1 of the 2 measures recom- 
mended by the Senate McClellan committee, 
which provides for public reporting of em. 
ployer and union health, welfare, and pen- 
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sion programs in detail, and that the secre- 
tary so inform Members of the United States 
House of Representatives from Oregon and 
the House Labor Committee, where the meas- 
ure is pending. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 72 


Whereas many residents of the metropoli- 
tan area of Portland, including the city of 
Vancouver, Wash., must by necessity use the 
Interstate Bridge each day traveling to and 
from their places of employment; and 

Whereas the present plans of the State 
highway commission call for a toll to be 
assessed to each user; and 

Whereas this causes undue hardship and 
economic loss to users who must cross the 
State line for employment: Be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Labor 
Council use its good offices in an effort to 
have the new Interstate Bridge included in 
the Federal highway building program. 

Adopted unanimously August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 77 

Whereas we believe that democracy means 
full participation by all of the people in the 
functions of government including political 
campaigns; and 

Whereas the extravagant cost of political 
campaigns makes it exceedingly hard for a 
man of integrity to win public office without 
owing favors to special interests which have 
financed his campaign; and 

Whereas the trend in recent years is to 
sell a candidate to the public as one would 
sell soap or toothpaste by saturation adver- 
tising; and 

Whereas during the 1956 national cam- 
paign 5 families in the United States con- 
tributed more to candidates or parties than 
the 15 million members of organized labor: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to stimulate more 
widespread participation and interest in po- 
litical campaigns we call for legislation to 
provide by law: That each taxpayer may 
deduct any amount not to exceed $10 from 
his income tax when his return is accom- 
panied by a receipt, or receipts, for contri- 
butions to any party, measure, candidate, 
or political organizations; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to our delegation in Congress with 
a request for favorable action; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Oregon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, cause 
such legislation to be introduced at the 
next session of the Oregon Legislature. 

Adopted August 8, 1958. 


RESOLUTION 83 


Whereas the need for a trans-Columbia 
bridge on Highway 101 at Astoria grows daily 
as traffic on this vital north and south high- 
way increases; and 

Whereas when completed Highway 101 will 
take part of the traffic load currently on 
Highways 97 and 99 thus improving traffic 
conditions on all three highways; and 

Whereas surveys have been made, plans 
have been drawn, hearings held by the Army 
engineers, and all that remains Is the proper 
serine of the project: Now, therefore, be 

Resolved, The Oregon State Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO, do go on record as supporting this 
project and urge the legislatures of the 
States of Oregon and Washington to pass 
legislation appropriating money to build this 
trans-Columbia bridge at Astoria thus com- 
pleting the final link of Highway 101. 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


- RESOLUTION 56 
Whereas Senator Dick NEUBERGER, AS 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Pay of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
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ice Committee directed the drive for justice 
in the pay status of postal and Federal em- 
Ployees against the most outrageous cam- 
paign waged by the chambers of commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
aa some segments of the Government itself; 

Whereas he pursued this objective in the 
Most diligent and intelligent manner, guid- 
ing the bill through the Senate and contact- 

the conferees for speedy action to avoid 

the possibility of another pocket veto; there- 
tore be it 

Resolved, That this convention of the Ore- 
Bon State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, as- 
Sembled in Roseburg August 4, 1958, send its 
Wholehearted thanks to Senator Dick NEU- 
BERGER for his successful efforts to improve 
the Pay status of postal and Federal em- 
Ployees, 

Adopted unanimously August 7, 1958. 


William C. Hull 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, JOHN L. McMILLAN 


Or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think every Member of Congress who has 
wit Occasion to transact any business 

h the Civil Service Commission dur- 
the time he or she has been a Mem- 

T of Congress, will agree with me that 
pos William Hull, who has so ably 
tien for a number of years as execu- 
of assistant to the Commission, is one 

Mar Most outstanding public servants. 
with 1 Hull is completing his 50th year 
has the United States Government and 
had made an enviable record. I have 
‘re the pleasure and privilege of call- 
tor on Hr. Hull on numerous occasions 
have wustance during the 20 years I 
he Tapem a Member of Congress and 

always graciously and promptly 
him every request I have made of 


oves ate of his experience accumulated 
with C e years and his close associations 
autho ip missioners, he is a frequent and 
min tative source of information to 
TS of Congress, high-ranking de- 


ent and a: = 
Sentatives a gency officials, repre 


Sioners 
Gividuals 
Se. 


10 
3 Commision experience, the Com- 


ners ask for his vi int and 
t ewpo. an 
det in controversial or unusually 
make 8 While Mr. Hull does not 
quent} hnical determinations, he fre- 
Co y Spri suggestions which aid the 
ton oners in taking appropriate ac- 


ar. 3 5 Is always on the alert to 
official, e attention of an operating 
Co the executive director or the 
mae oners, any outgoing corre- 
Day ee or recommendations which 
ments as E in accordance with develop- 
his Tart e is able to discern them from 
age point in the office of the 
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Commissioners. I am enclosing a list 
of important and responsible positions 
Mr, Hull has so ably.served in during 
the 50 years he has been employed by 
the Federal Government. 

The people of the United States have 
been fortunate to have a man of Mr. 
Hull’s character and ability connected 
with the Civil Service Commission for 
so Many years and we all owe him a 
great debt of gratitude for dedicating 
his life to the service of his country in 
this manner. 

The list of positions follow: 

WLAN C. HULL 


Title and grade: Executive assistant to the 
Commission, GS-14. 

Birth date: September 23, 1891. 

Birthplace: Arlington County, Va. \ 

Home address: 2255 North Powhatan 
Street, Arlington, Va, 

Federal service: Entered on duty with the 
Patent Office on September 15, 1908, and 
served there until October 3, 1908. Entered 
on duty with the Civil Service Commission 
on October 5, 1908, where he has served con- 
tinuously. His first job was as messenger, 
at 8360 a year. He was soon promoted to 
clerk and has held progressively responsible 
positions, Mr. Hull has served as assistant 
to the Commissioners since October 18, 1917. 

Organization affillation: Member of the 
board of trustees of the Arlington Commu- 
nity Chest; member of the board of trustees 
of the Arlington Hospital Association; mem- 
ber of the American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees Union; member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Federal Employees 
Union; member and secretary, Leeway Citi- 
zens Association, Arlington, Va.; delegate to 
Arlington County Civic Federation; delegate 
to the Inter-Federation Council. 

Citation: On January 16, 1958, Mr, Hull 
was presented with a special citation by the 
Commission, The citation reads: “For out- 
standing devotion to the public service. En- 
tering upon his 50th year of duty, he has 
served the Commission for two-thirds of its 
existence, He has discharged his duties with 
distinction, and the effectiveness of his coun- 
sel has won high official commendation for 
himself and the Commission. His long ex- 
perience and the high regard in which he is 
held throughout the Government exemplify 
the dedicated career servant.” 


Aid for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published on August 16, 1958, in the 
Economist, “Aid for India”. : 

This article, which examines the In- 
dian situation within the framework of 
the British Commonwealth, spells out 
some of the apparent difficulties which 
have seized the second Indian 5-year 
plan. I am happy that next week here 
in Washington there will be convened, 
under the auspices of the World Bank, 
a meeting of representatives from Great 
Britain, Germany, Canada, Japan, and 
the United States to consider a consor- 
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tium to channel free world assistance to 
India. This could be the embryo of a 
wider and higher level effort to mobilize 
Western resources in support of the legi- 
timate goals of the Indian 5-year plan. 
In India itself there have been encour- 
aging signs in recent weeks of fresh 
appraisals of the means and methods, 
both public and private, by which the 
plan might be successful. It is also 
most encouraging that Mr. B. K. Nehru, 
who will participate in the World Bank 
discussions next week, will be appointed 
as a high-level economic ambassador to 
develop with the United States and other 
governments programs of economic sup- 
port and mutual assistance. Mr. B. K. 
Nehru has earned a magnificent reputa- 
tion among all those who have worked 
with him in India and in foreign nations, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am FOR INDIA 

A reinforcement of India's foreign-ex- 
change reserve is now urgent; unless it can 
be secured, default on payments due by India 
will inexorably occur in a matter of months. 
Default, however it was veiled and presented, 
would be an economic disaster, not only for 
India but also for her creditors; it would 
have such profound political consequences 
that it must somehow be prevented. Ways 
and means of avoiding default and, beyond 
this, of avoiding a recrudescence of the pres- 
ent crisis, are to be considered at a meeting 
to be held in Washington on August 25 under 
the aegis of the World Bank, at which rep- 
resentatives of India, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Germany, and Japan are 
to attend. 

The task it faces falls into three parts, 
The most urgent is the problem of meeting 
India’s external deficit between now and 
June 1959; the second is the projection of 
this problem to the end of India's second 
5-year plan in April 1961; and the third, 
which must be considered if the first two 
are worth tackling at all, is some assess- 
ment of the longer-term prospects for In- 
dia’s balance of payments and of the scale 
of its proposed industrialization over the pe- 
riod of the next plan. 

The facts can be summarized in their bru- 
tal simplicity. India’s available sterling 
balances a week ago amounted to £145 mil- 
lion, Im addition, there is £88 million of 
gold in the Reserve Bank. By India’s pres- 
ent currency law this gold, apart from £1,< 
200,000 of it, is inviolable as part of the 
minimum statutory reserve against the note 
issue and £65 million of the exchange re- 
serves is earmarked for the same duty. The 
Indian Government could, by executive ac- 
tion, breach this minimum exchange reserve 
but for obvious reasons of external and in- 
ternal confidence it will not wish to do so. 
India, therefore, has today just over £80 
million of free reserves to meet its external 


~ abilities. 


Against this, India’s net commitments that 
have to be met between now and June 30, 
1959, amount to about £200 million. This 
figure is what remains to be covered after 
taking export proceeds into account and after 
allowing for the receipt of credits that are 
already in the pipeline. The deficit on In- 
dia’s balance of payments from April of this 
year up to the end of the second 5-year plan 
in April 1961, has been estiniated at £460 
million, a figure which allows for current 
trade payments and for the service and capi- 
tal installments on .external debts already 
incurred. Of the debt commitments due in 
this period, nearly half is owing to the United 
Kingdom, about 20 percent to Germany, 10 
percent to Japan and the remaining 20 per- 
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cent to a wide variety of other creditors, 
headed by the United States. The bulk of 
the amount owing to British exporters is coy- 
ered by guaranties from the export credits 
guaranty department. India’s free reserves 
are thus wholly inadequate; they need im- 
mediate strengthening, even to meet pay- 
ments due over the next few months. 

Before considering how that reinforcement 
can be secured, some attempt should be 
made to assign responsibility for the present 

and deplorable state of affairs. 
The main fault must fall fairly and squarely 
on India’s own shoulders. The ambitious 
second 5-year plan, justified as it must be as 
a long-term investment and as an attempt to 
raise by even a tiny fraction the pitifully low 
average income of the Indian people, was 
launched without sufficient concern about its 
financial and technical logistics. A figure for 
external ald was written into it, not as a 
result of realistic calculation of what the 
world’s capital markets could provide, but by 
taking as a basic assumption that what were 
deemed by the planners to be the essential 
ingredients of India’s industrial develop- 
ment over this period would inevitably evoke 
the world’s financial support. This soaring 
act of faith (it would be harsh to call it 
cynical guile) that finance would follow the 
plan has now crashed, 

There are, indeed, some mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Deliveries of capital goods or- 
dered under the plan have been accelerated 
this year because of the shrinkage in order 
books in the industrial countries. As a re- 
sult, imports have been piling up at an 
earlier stage than was expected, and the ef- 
fect of this on the balance of payments has 
been reinforced by the fall in the prices of 
some of India’s basic exports, such as tea, 
jute, and manganese. Nor can India be 
blamed for the indefensible efforts how be- 
ing made by the British Government to 
limit imports of cotton cloth to this coun- 
try. This is one of the few lines that India 
could export on competitive terms and in in- 
creasing volume. 

The main responsibility, however, remains 
India’s—but that fact does not diminish the 
need for international action to deal with the 
dangerous crisis that is now threatened, The 
meeting in Washington is being convened 
by the World Bank; but its fate will be very 
largely determined by the attitude that this 
country adopts. British exporters are the 
main creditors. At one remove this means 
that the main creditor is the British Govern- 
ment, since 85 to 90 percent of the credits 
to Indla have an ECGD guaranty. Hence, 
the Government is not a free agent but a 
committed guarantor; if an Indian default 
were allowed to occur the Government would 
still have to find the sterling to pay British 
exporters on ECGD policies, This fact pro- 
vides one reason, and by no means the most 
important reason, for putting up some ster- 
ling first and thus preventing a default which 
would have incalculable effects on India’s 
credit and on the affairs of the sterling club 
as a whole. 

India’s needs are so great that they are 
entirely out of the realm in which the private 
investor would lend a band. Only inter- 
governmental transactions will cover the 
gap of some £420 million that has to be 
filled. The using up of what remains of the 
free sterling balances seems inevitable. A 
direct British Government credit could then 
fortify the reserves, given some assurance on 
the India side that the reserves would not 
18 below, say, £150 million up to April, 

If the Indian Government could get a 
preliminary assurance of substantial British 
assistance—say to the amount of between 
£75 million and £100 million—the other 
creditors would be encouraged to make their 
contributions and the World Bank perhaps 
induced to make a stabilization loan with 
fewer links to specific projects than those 
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normally attached to Its operations. India, 
for its part, might be expected to reduce the 
prospective deficit by any further cuts that 
could be made in less essential imports. In 
these ways, and with funds already promised 
from the United States Government's De- 
velopment Loan Fund, the yawning pay- 
ments gap between now and April 1961, 
might be bridged. 

But it would be a disservice to India, as 
well as to other countries now seized with 
ambitions of economic development, if the 
gap is filled without some safeguards that 
it will not open again. The older indus- 
trialized countries should not be expected 
automatically to foot the bills when en- 
thuslasm outruns the constable, even though 
they would not willingly let a friend slip 
into a financial crisis that would endanger 
the whole community of free nations. The 
underdeveloped nations of the world have 
In fact to learn that the process of Indus- 
trialization must be financed out of two 
streams of sayings—their own, and those 
that other countries are ready to provide 
according to their reading (not the plan- 
ner’s reading) of the economic and technical 
merits of the projects that they are invited 
to assist. They must not suppose that a 
continuous stream of external assistance 
can be called up to do the job for them. 


Multiple Sclerosis Hope Chest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. GLENN BEALL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 


of mine concerning the 1958 multiple 


sclerosis hope chest. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BEALL 


Worthy endeavors have been made in the 
Nation's Capital recently in behalf of the 
1958 multiple sclerosis hope chest. The 
Washington, D. C., area chapter of the Na- 
tional Multiple Sclerosis Society has per- 
formed a needed and important community 
service in spearheading a drive to aid victims 
of multiple sclerosis, a progressive crippling 
disease of the central nervous system which 
strikes at random through our population 
and is no respecter of sex, occupation, or 
previous state of health. 

Under direction of Vice Adm, H. R. Thur- 
ber, United States Navy (ret.), the annual 
fund-raising campaign was assisted by 12,000 
marchers who generously agreed to canvass 
thelr neighborhoods throughout metropoli- 
tan Washington. Many constructive efforts 
were lent to this cause, not the least of 
which was the special benefit sporisored by 
Mrs, Ethel M. Fistere, president of the Con- 
necticut Avenue association and director of 
the Arthur Murray studios in this area. Mrs. 
Fistere organized a ball which was televised 
from the Shoreham Hotel on the evening of 
June 15, a highlight of which was the award 
made to Mr. Jack Cooke as national mul- 
tiple sclerosis father of the year. Support 
was rallied to help find the cause of multiple 
sclerosis which affects over a quarter of a 
million young adults in this country and 
which, I understand, currently aMfiicts some 
2,600 patients and suspected cases in this 
community. Those who are interested in 
receiving information about multiple sclero- 
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sis may contact the local office of the Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society at the LaSalle Apart- 
ment Hotel, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

It has been of interest to me to note that 
Mrs. Fistere was in the forefront of this 
humanitarian endeavor. She is not a stran- 
ger to worthy causes. As a past president 
of the local Soroptomist International, Mrs. 
Fistere provided leadership for many of that 
organization’s charitable activities. This 
year she is serving as the first woman presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Avenue association, a 
group composed of nearly 100 shops, banks, 
churches, and various business establish- 
ments. The association has received acclaim 
for its outstanding civic contributions to 
the Red Cross blood donor campaigns, the 
United Givers Fund, the Hungarian Relief 
drive, the Round-the-World Children’s 
Christmas Party it has sponsored, and many 
others. 

Vice Admiral Thurber and his many ded- 
{cated helpers in the Hope Chest campaign 
are striving earnestly to find the cause and 
cure of a dread disease, 


Judges Caution Judges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Judges Caution Judges,” pub- 
nusa in the Washington Daily News of 

y. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUDGES CAUTION JUDGES 


A report by a committee of State chief 
Justices, just submitted at a national con- 
ference in California, goes to the heart of 
the disturbing controversy over the Supreme 
Court. 

In effect these top judges in the States 
hold the High Court has extended its powers 
too far and too fast, endangering respect for 
law. Judicial self-restraint is urged. 

Under our governmental system the Su- 
preme Court is the final authority and, as 
President Eisenhower sald at his press con- 
ference Wednesday, {t is the solemn duty of 
all Americans to comply with its orders. 

But this system is not immutable. It is 
subject to change by constitutional amend- 
ment or legislative action, A bill imposing 
severe limitations was narrowly beaten in the 
Senate Wednesday night. 

Radical restriction of the Court's pdwers 
would leave the Nation without a referee, 
posing untold difficulties in self-govern- 
ment. Instinctive respect for the institution 
preserves the system. Maintenance of this 
attitude is among the solemn responaibili- 
ties of succeeding generations of Supreme 
Court Justices. 

It ls in this connection that the State. 
justices urge self-restraint. 

As they point out, the Supreme Court “is 
not merely the final arbiter of the law; it 
is the maker of policy in many major social 
and economic fields.” And it is not “subject 
to the restraint to which a legislative body 
is subject.” 

The committee deliberately avoided inte- 
gration but dealt with similarly controver- 
sial decisions involving labor legislation, 
admission to State bars, taxation, legisla- 
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tion, and criminal law. The effect of some 
Of these decisions has been to narrow the 
authority of the States and Congress, in- 
creasing the centralized power of the Court. 
ane disregarding the question of States 
c any trend toward further centraliza- 
fon in any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is undesirable, since it tends to enlarge 
an already unwieldy Federal bureaucracy. 
„The State justices note their obligation 
to seek to uphold respect for law," but as- 
sert they cannot remain silent when we 
See trends * * * which we think will lead 
to unfortunate results.” 
i They suggest the Supreme Court limit 
tself to its “tremendous strictly judicial 
POwers” and avoid “essentially legislative 
bowers," in questions involving the States. 
While in practice it is highly difficult to sep- 
a these functions, considerably greater 
ort to that end is desirable. The report 


ts wholesome advice from well-qualified au- 
thority, 


New Little Rock Ruling Deeply Disturbing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Erd HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
i er leave heretofore granted, I insert 
€rewith in the Record a copy of a very 
n native and sound editorial, dealing 
Sta the recent decision of the United 
th tes Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
$ e Little Rock integration case, which 
e in the Wednesday, August 20. 
Ron issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
ews, one of the outstanding daily news- 
bers of my district: 
W consideration of the ruling of the 
wet States circuit court at St. Louis 
ting aside the decision of District Judge 
— ion calling for delay until 1961 of inte- 
u at Little Rock's Central High School 
eects of ne disturbed concern as to the 
Ganka the latest development. 
th yone imagine that under this rul- 
naan Little Rock situation would be 
* Satisfactory procedures in the in- 
tion? both races and the cause of educa- 
Is it reasonable to e 
xpect that integration 
— tor ward constructively under this 


— Faubus has asked the Little 
has a 3 Board for its plans. The board 
may yet cult job ahead, obviously. But it 
canes able to devise some legal post- 
8 majority decision maintained 
rA ying integration would result in 
rioters. Tt 3 of insurrectionists and 
Lemiey's eld that failure to reverse Judge 
Situation: zug could bring an impossible 
tis Every school district in which 
Would ete is publicly opposed by overt acts 
courts f. ve justifiable excuse to petition the 
But iad delay and suspension.” 
that the it not been made plainly evident 
Kansas caret majority of the people of Ar- 
Has not rit ec to coercive integration? 
considerate Supreme Court itself called for 
den igs Sey by local Federal courta of local 
eration: an om eee in developing inte- 
e 
views expe peg wp to the dissenting 
Gara ef Judge Archibald 
a merge the United States circuit court in 
would not ndum. He said time limitations 
pinion Permit preparation of a dissenting 
and so he was preparing only a 
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short memorandum. It calls attention to 
the good faith shown by school officials of 
Little Rock in dealing with the situation and 
said that when they asked an extension of 
time in applying integration, it was the duty 
of the court to consider, in line with a pre- 
vious court ruling, whether the action of the 
school authorities constitutes good faith im- 
plementation of the governing constitutional 
principles. 

Judge Gardner pointed out that school se- 
gregation had had the sanction of a previous 
Supreme Court ruling, had become a way of 
Ute and “it is not strong that this long- 
establish, cherished practice could not sud- 
denly be changed without resistance.” 

“The action of Judge Lemley,” Judge Gard- 
ner continued, was based on realities, and 
on conditions, rather than on theories, The 
exercise of his discretion should not, I think, 
be set aside as it seems to me it was not an 
abuse of discretion, but rather a discretion 
wisely exercised under the conditions. We 
should not substitute our judgment for that 
of the trial court. It was the judgment 
of the school officials as indicated by their 
petition, and after hearing, the judgment of 
the trial court, that the extension of time 
requested should be granted. I do not think 
it can be said that the findings of the trial 
court and its conclusions based thereon are 
clearly erroneous. I would affirm.” 

That impressively makes sound, realistic 
sense, Is it not in line with the principles 
set forth by the Supreme Court itself in 
placing broad responsibility on local Federal 
judges in dealing with local problems arising 
under the Integration decision? 


The Honorable Charles A. Wolverton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


Oy OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
deem it a great privilege to be permitted 
at this time to join with the New Jersey 
delegation, and other Members of the 
House, in paying tribute to my long-time 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES A, Wotverton, who is to soon 
voluntarily retire from this House, after 
a third of a century of outstanding serv- 
ice to his country as a most able legis- 
lator. 

For many years I had the pleasure and 
privilege of serving on the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with CHARLIE WOLVERTON, of 
which he later served as its chairman, 
with great honor and credit to himself 
and the Congress. An outstanding law- 
yer, Mr. Wotverton had an unusual 
knowledge and grasp of the involved and 
important legislation which came under 
the jurisdiction of this great committee. 
No man in congressional history ever 
had more consideration for, or gave more 
help to, those of us who were neophytes 
on the committee than CHARLIE WOLVER- 
ron. He was not only our teacher and 
our instructor, but he was our under- 
standing friend as well. We all owe him 
much. 

CHARLES A, WOLVERTON has served his 
constituency and his country ably and 
well. It will be difficult to ever fill his 
place. As he leaves these hallowed halls 


he takes with him our affection and re- 
spect, coupled with our best wishes for a 
long and happy life. 


Economic Problems of India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
recently written by Father James J, 
Berna in the August 16 issue of America. 

Father Berna presents a scholarly and 
thoughtful analysis of India’s economic 
problems and some of the ways by which 
the United States and other western na- 
tions can offer support. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INDIA Nxxos Our HELP 
(By James J. Berna) 

Another urgent SOS has been sent by In- 
dia to the United States and appropriate 
international agencies for help in saving her 
second 5-year plan. The announcement on 
July 20 placed the amount of foreign assis- 
tance needed at $1.2 billion over the next 3 
years, the remaining life of the plan. Of 
this total, $300 million is needed before 1959. 

The purpose of this article is to bring for- 
ward some facts which will help the Ameri- 
can people make up their minds in a ra- 
tional manner on this very important ques- 
tión. The time for decision is fast approach- 
ing, and the way we decide will profoundly 
influence events throughout Asia and the 
free world, 

The first thing to understand is that In- 
dia's crisis is a crisis of growth. In April 
1956, the Indian Government launched an 
all-out war on the centuries-old poverty of 
that country, in the form of a large-scale 
economic development program. No one 
denies that India badly needs economic de- 
velopment. Her nearly 400 million people 
are crowded into an area less than half the 
size of the United States. These people are 
struggling along on an average income of 
about $55 a year per person (as compared 
with $2,000 in the United States). Life ex- 
pectancy at birth is approximately 30 years 
(it is nearly 70 in the United States). 

Eighty-five percent of the Indian people 
live in little huts in remote villages, most 
of them without electricity, many of them 
without even a well. These people try to 

a living from worn-out soll, sub- 
divided over the centuries into plots too small 
for efficient farming and without enough 
water, fertilizer or adequate farm imple- 
ments. Most of those who seek escape from 
the overcrowded land into the cities merely 
escape into the army of the unemployed, 
since India has only enough factories to em- 
ploy about 1 percent of her population. 

SECOND 5-YEAR PLAN 

The second 6-year plan is designed to 
change all this. It calls for an expenditure 
by the Government of approximately 89.5 
billion, and a concomitant expenditufe by 
private industry of nearly $5 billion. The 
money is being spent, not for frills or lux- 
uries, but to create the economic facilities 
the country needs to ralse production and 
provide the jobs for which millions are 
searching, Huge dams are rising in the 
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river valleys, and will eventually irrigate 
millions of parched acres, control devastat- 
ing floods and generate electricity for rural 
development. Under a community devel- 
opment. program, teams of specially trained 
Indians are into the villages to teach 
people better methods of cultivation and to 
show them how to help themselves by 
building roads, well, and other needed facili- 
ties. Railways and roads are being ex- 
panded so that the country’s rich deposits of 
coal, iron ore, bauxite (for aluminum), and 
other resources can flow to factory and mar- 
ket. Many new factories are under con- 
struction, incl three new steel mills, 
heayy-machinery plants, machine-tool fac- 
tories, and many others. This industrial 
development is being given the highest 
priority, and rightly so, since jobs must be 
found each year for nearly 2 million new 
persons entering the labor force. 

The plan got off to a good start in 1956. 
Now, a little more than 2 years later, it is 
in deep trouble, Already it has been cut 
back by about #600 million: Hard hit by 
the cutback is the community development 
program, which promised so much in terms 
of social and economic progress for the yil- 
lage people of India. 

It is sometimes said that India’s plan 18 
too ambitious and should be cut back, Ad- 
mittedly the program is a large one for a 
poor country to carry through. But con- 
sider these two facts; (1) Even if the plan 
in its original form had succeeded, per- 
capita income at the end of the period would 
have risen only from about $55 to $61 or 
$0% (2) Between the beginning of the plan 
in 1956 and its end in 1961, approximately 9 
million new persons will have entered the 
labor force looking for jobs. But the plan is 
not large enough to create 9 million new 
jobs, so that unemployment, already serious, 
will actually worsen during the plan period. 

From the social and economic point of 
view the plan is the minimum that India 
can afford—not an overambitious effort. 
In terms of India's resources the plan might 
be called ambitious. But there are emerg- 
ency situations in life when one must take 
risks, as when a family rushes a child to 
the hospital without money in the bank to 
pay the bill. India faces an emergency. 

Tt is important that the exact nature of 
the crisis which threatens the plan be clearly 
understood. The problemi is a shortage of 
foreign exchange. Despite many difficulties, 
the Indian Government has done well in 
raising the internal financial backing re- 
quired. But India must also import great 
quantities of capital equipment from the 
industrialized countries: Earth-moving 
equipment for building the big dams; dyna- 
mos for the power plants; blast furnaces 
and rolling mills for the new steel mills; 
machine tools and steel for the new fac- 
tories. To purchase these things she needs 
the Currency of the industrialized nations. 
You can't buy steel in Pittsburgh with In- 
Gian rupees. s 

The total foreign-exchange cost of the 
plan, as revised, is estimated at $3.68 billion. 
Thus far India has ralsed nearly two-thirds 
of this sum, in large part by drawing upon 
her forcign-exchange reserves. Those re- 
serves are now dangerously low. Excluding 
234 million in gold (which India cannot 
touch for fear of destroying confidence in 
her currency) they stood in mid-July at 
$430 million, and were dropping at the rate 
of 610 million a week. And $1.2 billion is 
still needed if the plan is not to be cut back 
further, leaving unfinished many projects 
already begun. 

Ifdia is unable to earn this sum within 
the time required by exporting to western 
countries. Hence she has no alternative but 
to ask for loans—not gifts, it should be 
noted—long-term loans at rates of interest 
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she can afford to pay. The loan of $225 
million which the United States made to 
India a few months ago has been much ap- 
preciated, but unfortunately is not enough. 
(The United States Ioan of $225 million, 
incidentally, carried an interest rate of 5.25 
percent, except a portion which was loaned 
at 3.5 ent. Russia has loaned India 
$258.3 million at 2.5 percent.) 
NEED FOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


When the exact nature of the problem 
is understood, it can be seen that India is 
not merely trying to develop with other 
people's money as is sometimes sald. The 
plain fact is that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world simply cannot avoid the 
need of other people’s money, since they 
must buy capital equipment in other coun- 
tries. The United States also relied heavily 
on other people’s money in the early 
stages of our industrial development. In 
the 8 years between the end of the Ciyil 
War and 1873, approximately $1.5 billion 
flowed into the United States from abroad 
to assist our economic development, particu- 
larly the development of the railroad sys- 
tem which did so much to open up the West 
and thus lay the foundation for our sub- 
sequent growth. As late as 1913, the eve of 
World War I, the United States was a net 
debtor to foreign countries to the extent of 
$3 billion (foreign Mabilities of $5.5 billion, 
minus foreign assets of 82.5 billion), That 
war changed this country from a debtor into 
a creditor nation. 

To this writer it seems very much In our 
national interest to come to India's assist- 
ance in her present economic crisis—and 
crisis is not too strong a word. In our irri- 
tation over her so-called “neutrality” in the 
cold war we are apt to forget that India 
is democracy’s last great bulwark in Asia. 
It is true that India has refused to align 
herself politically with the West, in the 
sense of entering into formal alliances and 
military pacts. But the terms “neutral” and 
“uncommitted do not accurately describe 
her position in the cold war as far as the 
deeper, basic issues are concerned. 

India is working for essentially the same 
goals that we are working for: World peace, 
human freedom and an international order 
based on law and justice, not force and fear. 
She differs with us regarding the best way to 
achieve these objectives. We may believe 
that she is rather naive in her approach to 
the world situation, and underestimates the 
need of mutual-security systems and mili- 
tary preparedness. But these are disagree- 
ments over methods, not over objectives, 

INDIA AS A FORCE FOR FREEDOM 


The democratic nature of India’s devel- 
opment effort deserves emphasis, Despite 
the very urgent need for rapid development, 
India has rejected all totalitarian shortcuts 
to quick industrialization: forced collectiy- 
ization of land, food deliveries at gunpoint, 
labor drafts and the other harsh measures 
employed in Red China and in Russia. In- 
dia's economic planning violates no basic 
human or property rights. Her announced 
goal of creating a Socialist pattern of society 
should not deceive us on that point. That 
goal does not envision the extinction by pri- 
vate enterprise. The plan calls for an ex- 
penditure by private industry of nearly $5 
billion alongside the expenditure by Govern- 
ment, and the private sector is well on the 
way to meeting this target. 

Existing industry is not being nationalized 
nor are there any signs that it will be. Apart 
from railroads and some basic public utili- 
ties, the Government plays a very minor role 
in the Indlan economy. Government-owned 
enterprises contribute only 3 percent of the 
total net output of factories in India, and 
when the plan is completed in 1961, this 
share will have risen to only 7 percent, 
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Ninety-three percent of factory production 
will still be in private hands, The role of 
government in economic life will surely in- 
crease as time goes on. But Indian socialism 
has nothing to do with Marxian varietles. 
It is inspired by British theory and practice 
and looks to the creation of a mixed econo- 
my in which private enterprise will remain 
very important. 

In view of all these facts we ought to help 
the Indian Government in its efforts to give 
the people of India a more human standard 
of living. (If India’s plan succeeds, the 
groundwork will have been laid for much 
more rapid progress in the future. All Asia 
will have been given a dramatic demonstra- 
tion that communism is not the only hope 
for impoverished nations, no matter how 
hard the Communists try to sell that idea. 
Such a demonstration is badly needed in that 
hemisphere. 

Americans should understand the element 
of calculated risk involved in large-scale ecò- 
nomic aid to India. Success of 5-year plans 
and rising standards of living do not auto- 
matically guarantee the survival of democ- 
racy in India or any other country, There 
are groups in India (as there are in Western 
Europe) dedicated to the overthrow of the 
democratic way of life no matter what its 
achievements. Those groups appear to be 
gaining strength to some extent. 

On the other hand, even if the second 
5-year plan fails, India will not necessarily 
go Communist. The Communist Party. 
though well organized, is small. Its mem- 
bership numbers approximately 200,000 and 
it polled only 11 million of some 200 million 
votes cast in the 1966 elections. Millions 
of Indians abhor communism for religious 
as well as political reasons. Nevertheless, 
it should be obvious that democracy cannot, 
command the allegiance of people indefi- 
nitely if it can offer nothing more than a 
per-capita Income of $55 a year; a life ex- 
pectancy of 30 years, and millions of frus- 
trated job-seekers. To leave such condi- 
tions unchanged in the middle of the 20th 
century is to court disaster. If disaster 
comes in India, it will follow in the rest of 
Asia with terrifying swiftness. And our 
lives in America would never be the same 
after that. 

There is a final aspect of the question, 
which, as a Christian people, we should face 
squarely. India is not an abstraction, a pink 
blob on the map, Nor is she merely a poten- 
tial ally or neutral in the cold war; nor 
only a vexing economic problem for the In- 
ternational community. In the last analy- 
Sis, India is several hundred million needy 
people; a hundred million needy families; 
millions of mothers and fathers who often 
cannot find work, millions of children who 
frequently go hungry, are often sick, and die 
young. This is not sentimentality. It is 
hard fact, and a fact we cannot merely 
brush aside. 

Our national interest must be a prime 
consideration in United States foreign pol- 
icy, but alongside it there is room for Chris- 
tian love of neighbor. The principle that 
they who hare much should help those in 
need is solidiy built into our American way ~ 
of life: in our progressive tax system, our 
soctal-security legislation, and a dozen other 
ways. Compared with the underdeveloped 
countries, we are the Nation which has 
much: In resources, in human skills, in cap- 
ital. We ought to share our abundance with 
our neighbors overseas. 

When Christ was asked who is my neigh- 
bor, He replied with the story of the 
Samaritan. It is significant that He chose 
as the central figures in His story two men 
of different nations, and nations sharply at 
Odds with one another, Christian love of 
neighbor knows no national frontiers. 
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Supreme Court Rebuked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Suti “The Supreme Court Is Re- 

uked,” written by David Lawrence, and 
Published in the Washington Evening 
Star of today, August 22, 1958. The 
Subject of the article is the resolution 
adopted by the chief justices of the sev- 
ley States, which were once sovereign, 

ealing with the recent décision of the 
Supreme Court. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

follows: 


Tur Surreme Cover Is REBUKED—TEN STATE 
Cher Justices’ Catricism or LEGISLATIVE 
Is Crrep 
(By David Lawrence) 
Sana chief justices of the highest court in 
55 of 9 States 7 of them in the North 
Clam Just issued the most penetrating criti- 
of th Of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
as e United States that has emanated from 
b source in recent years. They were joined 
y a associate justice. 
the aoe as it does at the very time when 
deb nate and the House here have been 
ating whether to pass laws to restrict the 
— ction of the Supreme Court and in 
2 oe to reverse some of the points 
Dreteg ch the Court has erroneously inter- 
of the the intent of Congress, the wording 
interest ent is of more than passing 
Ped Sata pOr of the committee on State- 
Pasad relationships was made public at 
ot a Calif., where the annual meetings 
the Amponrerence of Chief Justices and of 
2 oy agar Bar Association are being held. 
York on Justices of Massachusetts, New 
ne tate, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
sota, and Maryland can hardly be 
8 With a southern bias. Indeed, the 
Of the chief justices did not mention 
With weeation issue at all but dealt solely 
ae abuse of the rights of the States 
The q upreme Court of the United States. 
a ppa says in part: 
t now concerned specifically with 
— of Judicial decisions upon the rela- 
the Stat ‘ween the Federal Government and 
his cep © governments. Here we think that 
i be tendency of decisions of the 
More econ: over the last 25 years or 
i been to press the extension of 
“There hen, and to press it rapidly. 
very e are been, of course, and still are 
Court 5 differences within the 
Quite 2 these matters, and there has been 
fact 9 & growing recognition of the 
erum dur Government is still a Federal 
experien ent and that the historic line which 
Prima aio Seems to justify between matters 
Primariiy national concern and matters 
h 
fusticgg x Uehtly obliterated. A number of 
awarene, Sve repeatedly demonstrated their 
r 5 of problems of federalism and 
living p tion that federalism is still a 
“We art of our system of government. 
we ioe that, in the fields with which 
entitled tera and as to which we feel 
Often has teen the Supreme Court too 
maker with ded to adopt the role of policy- 
feel this gut proper judicial restraint. We 
is particularly the case in both of 
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the great fields we have discussed; namely, 
the extent and extension of the Federal 
power, and the supervision of State action 
by the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practical 
nonreviewability in most instances, no more 
important obligation rests upon it, in our 
view, than that of careful moderation in the 
exercise of its policymaking role. 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seems to us 
primarily legislative powers. See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights: We do 
not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the 
almost unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that, un- 
der a Constitution which provides for a 
system of checks and balances and of dis- 
tribution of power between National and 
State governments, one branch of one Goy- 
ernment—the Supreme Court—should at- 
tain the immense and, in many respects, 
dominant power which it now wields. 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men. We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise 
at least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. We find first that, in constitu- 
tional cases, unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 


currences. 

“We find next that divisions in result on 
a B-to-4 basis are quite frequent. We find 
further that, on some occasions, a majority 
of the Court cannot be mustered in support 
of any one opinion and that the result of a 
given cise may come from the divergent 
views of individual justices who happen to 
unite on one outcome or the other of the 
case before the Court. 

“It seems strange that, under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court's rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so 
frequently overturned its own decisions 
thereon, after the lapse of periods varying 
from 1 year to 75, or even 95 years. 

“The Constitution expressly sets up its 
own. procedures for amendment, slow or 
cumbersome though they may be. If rea- 
sonable certainty and stability do not at- 
tach to a written constitution, is it a con- 
stitution or is it a sham? 

“These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
a more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted. 

“It is our earnest hope which we respect- 
fully express, that that great Coprt exercise 
to the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
by adhering firmly to its tremendous, 
strictly judicial powers and by eschewing, 
so far as possible, the exercise of essentially 
legislative powers when it is called upon to 
decide questions involving the validity of 
State action, whether it deems such action 
wise or unwise.” 

The 10 justices declare, moreover, that at 
times the Supreme Court Justices seem to 
“manifest an impatience with the slow work- 
ings of our Federal system“ and an un- 
willingness to walt for Congress “to make 
clear its intention to exercise the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution.” 

The report says also that the Supreme 
Court seems to be impatient with the “slow 
processes of amending the Constitution 
which that Instrument provides,” and that 
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it should be adhering to “the limitations of 
judicial power,” instead of “merely giving 
effect to what it may deem desirable.” 

This is a scathing rebuke of the present 
Supreme Court, though the criticism does 
go back in some instances to previous per- 
sonnel as well. There can be no doubt that 
many men of the highest judicial experience 
in America have begun to question whether 
the attitude of the present Court isn't really 
legislative instead of judicial. 


Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, I fur- 
there ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an editorial entitled “Supreme Court 
Critics,” ‘also published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of today, August 
22, 1958. The editorial deals with the 
same resolution and demonstrates that 
the criticism of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court is not prompted by local 
or provincial considerations. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPREME Court Critics 


Much is being said and written these days 
in deprecation of a decline in public respect 
for and support of the Supreme Court and 
its decisions, That there has been such a 
decline is hardly open to question. It is 
reflected in the current efforts in Congress 
to modify and even to overturn recent rul- 
ings by the Court. It manifests itself, often 
in ugly form, in bitter opposition in the 
South to the school decision. Severe criti- 
cism of the Court is freely expressed by 
many lawyers and lower Federal judges, al- 
though this is seldom heard publicly. 

In short, for a variety of reasons, some of 
which may be valid and some of which may 
not be, the prestige of- the Court has suf- 
fered. It no longer speaks with an authority 
which derives from full public confidence 
in the detached and disinterested nature of 
its pronouncements. 

Those who deplore this state of affairs say 
that a first duty of the good citizen is to 
respect and support the rulings of the Court. 
But this, we suggest, misses the main point, 
which is that the decisions of the Court, in 
and of themselves, must be such as to com- 
mand public respect, And it is self-evident, 
we believe, that the Court itself has failed 
on this score, 

One of the strongest items of proof in sup- 
port of this belief is a remarkable resolution 
just submitted to the annual Conference of 
(State) chief justices. The resolution was 
drafted by a committee of nine chief jus- 
tices, including the highest judicial officers 
in such States as New York, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, and Massachusetts. These 
jurists say that any study of recent deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court will raise at least 
considerable doubt, that we have a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men, They believe that 
the Supreme Court too often has tended to 
adopt the role of policymaker without proper 
judicial restraint. And they say that in the 
light of the immense power of the Supreme 
Court and its practical nonreviewability in 
most instances, no more important obliga- 
tion rests upon it, in our view, than that of 
careful moderation in the exercise of its 
policymaking role. 

These are not the words of some excited 
demagog. They reflect the considered judg- 
men of men who have attained the highest 
judicial stature in their respective States. 
For our part, we think the criticisms which 
they put forward are justified, and there is 
no room for substantial doubt that the sen- 
timents which they express are closely iden- 
tified with the sentiments which have 
prompted the so-called attacks on the Court 


both in and out of Congress. 
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Smith of Virginia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in Newsweek under date of 
August 25, 1958, an article by Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley in which he made reference 
to two distinguished Virginia gentlemen, 
the dean of the Virginia delegation, the 
Honorable Howarp W. SmirH, and the 
senior Senator from Virginia, Hon. 
Harry FLoon Byrp. I heartily concur in 
the statements made by Mr. Moley, 
and, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
article, which is as follows: 

SMITH OF VIRGINIA 
(By Raymond Moley) 

If this observer were to name the most 
valuable Member in this and several pre- 
ceding Congresses, he would be hard put to 
choose between two gentlemen from Virginia, 
the indispensable Brno and the man affec- 
tionately known as “Judge” SMITH. HOWARD 
Worrn Sir resigned a judgeship to run 
for Congress 28 years ago and has served 
continuously since. Even beyond the potent 
Speaker, he is the man to be reckoned with 
by any Member or interest with an ax to 
grind. Officially, his present power is as 
chairman of that exalted court of first in- 
stance, the Committee on Rules. Bills do 
not reach the floor without a “rule” from 
that body unless the House, on a rare occa- 
sion, votes otherwise. Under the SMITH 
scrutiny the worth of a bill is measured, the 
sly “gimmicks” are exposed, and the sponsor 
is required to show good cause. 

But Smrru's official authority is over- 
shadowed by the respect with which scores 
of his colleagues, inexperienced or busy or 
careless, regard the “Judge's” opinion. It 
may be assumed that on every measure that 
comes before the House many, many SMITH- 
influenced votes can be counted. And no 
Member would question the Virginlan's de- 
votion to principle, his deep understanding 
of constitutional verities, and his untiring 
persistence in behalf of the values embedded 
in his philosophy. 

It is not inappropriate that he represents 
u district which was the homeland of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Marshall. 


STATESMAN’S RECORD 

It can hardly be denied that no Member 
can rival Smrra in the number of construc- 
tive measures which he has sponsored and 
which have become the law of the land. 
There are those who introduced many times 
the number of proposals. But the score of a 
statesman is not the number of times at 
bat, but the number of hits and of runs 
batted in. 

In 1939, he sponsored and succeeded in 
passing the famous Smith Act, which is the 
basic Federal law on sedition. The Supreme 
Court in some of Its recent decisions pre- 
sumed to read into the act its own ver- 
sion of intent. Smr certainly knew more 
about his intent than did the Supreme 
Court, and he countered this year with H. R. 
3. This bill would protect the jurisdiction 
of the States, not only in the field of sub- 
version, but in all other subjects, against 
the doctrine of Federal preemption. In 
1939, Smith called for and secured an inves- 
tigation of the National Labor Relations Act 
and, as head of the inquiry, not only secured 
a reorganization of that board but wrote 
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into the law amendments which became the 
basic structure of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
During the war he was cosponsor of the 
famous Smith-Connally Act to protect war 
industry against strikes and other obstruc- 
tions. 

CONSISTENT EFFORTS 


The spending record of this Congress has 
been bad enough, heaven knows. But the 
national debt might well have zoomed 
through the $300 billion line except for 
Surrit, working in the Rules Committee and 
on the floor. More than once when his com- 
mittee granted a rule and a bill came before 
the House, he stood up and implored the 
House to send it back to its committee of 
origin. In one such effort alone, against a 
conglomerate local-improvements bill, he 
was sustained by a vote of the House and 
thus saved the taxpayers two or more bil- 
lions, 

His voice was successfully ralsed against 
the pernicious practice of authorizing agen- 
cies to borrow with no measurable limit from 
the Treasury and thus avoid the constitu- 
tional process of appropriation. 

His every legislative effort is in line with 
his philosophy of government. He sees a 
twofold threat to free institutions. The first 
is the building of a vast centralized govern- 
ment, with its inevitable bureaucracy. The 
second is the malignant narcotic of subsidies 
of all kinds. For, as Smith has well said, 
“the hand that passes out grants becomes, 
in the natural course of events, the mailed 
fist of dictatorship.” There is a wealth of 
human history to justify that conclusion. 

The real reactionary is the politician who 
would ignore that conclusion. True liberal- 
ism, embodied in a man like Smurn, is a 
warning to us before it is too late. 


Hon. Al Ullman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee 
that has handled the Klamath Indian 
termination problem, I want to pay trib- 
ute to a Congressman who has quietly 
and effectively rendered a great service 
to his State and the Nation. 

Congressman At ULLMAN, of Oregon, 
who joined this committee as a fresh- 
man in this Congress, is the man who is 
responsible more than anyone else in the 
Congress of the United States for the 
successful conclusion of the important 
Klamath Indian legislation that was 
passed last week and is now before the 
President for signature. The bill that 
was enacted was introduced at Congress- 
man ULiMaAn’s request last January. It 
had few friends and was given virtually 
no chance of enactment. Yet, due to 
Congressman Uttiman’s diligent efforts, 
his persistence and personal influence, 
the impossible was accomplished and the 
bill passed not only the committee, but 
was overwhelmingly approved in the 
House of Representatives. Many of us 
who are very much opposed to Federal 
acquisition of additional lands have gone 
along with this program because we have 
been convinced that there is no other im- 
mediate equitable solution, 
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Congressman ULLMAN has never sought 
the spotlight on this problem. He is not 
the kind of man that seeks headlines or 
publicity. It is for this reason that I 
want the people of his Second Congres- 
sional District in Oregon to know that 
without his dedicated efforts there would 
be no solution to the Klamath problem 
today. 

It was my privilege to visit Congress- 
man ULLMAN’s Congressional District last 
fall and stop at the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation, Congressman ULLMAN, Con- 
gressman SuHurorp, and I spent 2 days 
there. We made an intensive trip 
through the reservation—we discussed 
the problems with community leaders 
and with others intimately familiar with 
the problems. This has been one of the 
most difficult and perplexing matters to 
come before the committee for many 
years, The fact that we have arrived at 
an equitable solution to the problem is a 
great tribute to a fine Congressman. Itis 
my hope that the citizens of Oregon's 
Second District will give AL ULLMAN the 
credit that is due him and will keep him 
here in Congress where he is rendering 
such important service to his district and 
the Nation. 


Nixon Has Guiding Hand in United States 
Mideast Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the San Diego Union 
of August 18,1958: 

Nrxon Has Guipinc HAND IN UNITED STATES 
Mipeast POLICIES 
(By Robert W. Richards) 

Wasuincron, August 17.—Vice President 
Nrxon not only stands solidly behind the 
new United States policy for the Middle 
East—reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing but he had an important part in fram- 
ing it. That policy, aimed at preventing the 
Arab world from slipping under Soviet dom- 
ination and eventual enslavement, stemmed 
in large part from Nrxon’s understanding of 
political realities. 

As presented by President Eisenhower be- 
fore the United Nations General Assembly, 
the United States proposals are admittedly 
a gamble. 

They offer the Arabs—including Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, who appears for the moment 
to have spurned them—a chance not only w 
turn their backs on Moscow's "imperialism, 
but on exploitation from the West as well. 


HISTORIC CHANGE 


This marked a historic change of direc 
tion in United States-Western approaches to 
the Middle East problems since the end of 
World War IT, and an abandonment of the 
effort to buy with economic aid and mili- 
tary backing Arab regimes that could be 
classified as pro-West.“ 

As Nrxon argued, the force of Arab na- 
tionalism has made an Arab pro-Western 
government politically untenable in the 
Middle East, and even in the Moslem States 
of north Africa. 
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The Vice President sald the best the West 
can hope for la a neutral but politically 
Stable Middle East, with which the West 
can do business. 

LOOKS TO OIL AREAS 

This would mean the Arab States indi- 
Yidually, or collectively, would honor their 
contracts with Anglo-American and other 
Oll interests so there would be no interrup- 
tion in the flow of petroleum to Britain and 
Europe, or any effort to expropriate the 
Wells and equipment in which billions in 
Western capital have been invested. 

If this can be understood by the Arabs 
and their leaders and accepted, then the 
United States would be prepared to help. 

But Nixon feels that economic develop- 
ment of the Middle East must follow rather 
than precede political responsibility, 

Iraq was a case in point. King Faisal and 
Premier Nuri Said had done more for the 
Iraqi people with the country's millions in 
oil royalties than any other Arab regime. 
Yet both were assassinated under the push of 
Soviet-inspired revolutionary forces operat- 
ing through Nasser's United Arab Republic 
(Egypt-Syria) . : 

DISCOURAGING START 

First reaction in the Middle East is not 
encouraging. But the new American policy 
banks heavily on the hope that Arab States 
With ou resources—including Iraq, Saudi 
Arabla, and Kuwait—will exert a moderating 

uence on Nasser’s Ezypt-Syria axis, which 
little to contribute save irresponsible 
shouting and saber rattling. 

The only other alternative lu to occupy and 

ld the area by force—a prospect that would 

no more popular at home than it would 

in the Middle East and elsewhere over 

the world. But if the Arabs refuse the hand 

up the President has offered them, that may 

be the hard choice. Europe must have oil, 

and Britain needs both the oil and income 
it, and it must be barred from Russia. 

But Washington remains optimistic—de- 
Spite first adverse reports from Nasser's 
ku des and the expected Russian nyets that 

e new policy will in the long run pay off. 


Senate Passes, House Committee Acts, 
but Rules Committee Blocks TVA Self- 
Financing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Spenker, with all the 
actions taken by the Congress, which is 
dan to adjourn, one of the bills which 
Congress failed to enact is the meas- 
— permit the Tennessee Valley Au- 
fe ty to issue revenue bonds to provide 
— needed facilities to this 
As Government agency. 
pate Members are aware, the Senate 
ete d such a measure by a bipartisan 
85 61 for and 20 against. The House 
te ken Works Committee favorably re- 
With two bills in this area, one identical 
ive the Senate-passed mensure. How- 
mae Rules Committee failed to grant 
15 for the consideration of the bill 
port © House was thus denied an op- 
lation to work its will on this legis- 


This is a good bill and should be en- 


phase early in the next session of the 
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The simple facts are that such a bill 
will: first, do away with the need for Fed- 
eral appropriations to finance normal 
TVA growth needs, Second. The meas- 
ure would also require the TVA to make 
large cash payments into the United 
States Treasury—larger than now called 
for. Third. This legislation would main- 
tain congressional control over TVA and 
place definite restrictions upon TVA 
service area—the measure would reduce 
and not increase the area which could 
now receive TVA power. The bill, (4), 
which the House was not permitted to 
act upon, puts a reasonable ceiling on 
the amount of bonds which could be is- 
sued and gives the Congress power to 
disapprove new projects. I repeat, the 
legislation is needed. It is a good bill 
and a fair bill which should have been 
considered and enacted into law. 

By failing to act, the Congress was 
denied consideration of legislation in 
this field affecting future power needs of 
six million people who live in the area. 
With no appropriations being provided, 
certainly the Congress should let these 
six million people have an opportunity 
to vote bonds. I should add, the bonds 
would be “Gilded Edge“ paid off, and 
liquidated, This too is not a novel or 
new proposition, as TVA has issued 
bonds in the past and they have all been 
paid off and liquidated. 

The failure to act on this legislation is 
one of the shortcomings of an otherwise 
great, constructive and productive ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included 
with my remarks a statement by our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, which 
appeared recently in the Nashville Ten- 


essean. 

The article follows: 

TVA OFFICIALS Fat. IN SELF-FINANCEK PLEA 

Ewnoxvitne—TVA board members have re- 
turned to Knoxville from a weekend visit to 
Washington with no hopes for self-financing 
bill action this year. 

The board membors could not be reached 
for comment yesterday but it was learned 
they were unsuccessful in their efforts to see 
President Eisenhower to make a final plea 
for the bill. 

All three of the board members, Gen. Her- 
bert D. Vogel, Arnold R. Jones, and Dr. 
Frank Welch, were appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

All had endorsed the House Public Works 
Committee's version of the self-financing bill. 
which remains locked in the house rules 
committee. 

At Washington Monday, Representative 
Ctrrronn Davis, of Memphis, chief strategist 
of the House TVA bloc, said he will resign 
from Congress if the bill does not pass at 
the next session. 

Davis, whose chairmanship of the Rivers 
and Harbor Subcommittee of the House 
Public Works Committee led to his selection 
as chief sponsor of the bill, said the drive 
for the bill will begin early in the next 
session, 

Speaker Sam RAYBURN, Democrat of Texas, 
told reporters in his dally news conference 
yesterday he hopes to get the bill passed early 
in the next Congress. 

“I am hoping to get it up early next year.” 
he said. “It is a good bill and I am strong 
for it.“ 

“I think that Carr Davis (Representative 
Ctrryorp Davis, Tennessee Democrat) did a 
fine Job in getting the bill out the Public 
Works Committee. I hope he reports the 
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same bill next year, and that we pass it,” 
Rayburn said. 

Davis said: 


“It xs don't pass it next time, I'll resign 
rom the House,” according to a Chattanooga 
Times report. 

The opinion of TVA directors that the bin 
is dead for the present session was supported 
9 by 8 Ellis, executive secretary 

at lo. ural Electric 
e Cooperatives 

Ellis, one of the national leaders in the 
drive for the TVA bill, said he probably will 
discuss his ideas of strategy for the next 
session when he makes a speech in Tennessee, 
Thursday night. 


Charles A. Fisk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with sorrow I advise this honorable 
body of the passing of my good friend, 
Mr. Charles A. Fisk, of Amarillo, Tex. 
Many Members of the Congress were per- 
sonally acquainted with Charlie Fisk 
who was one of the giants of Texas and 
indeed, of America. His contribution to 
the progress, growth, and development of 
Amarillo and the Panhandle of Texas 
is unequaled and his magnificient influ- 
ence and guiding hand was evicent for 
more than a half century. 

Mr. Fisk’s occupation will be noted in 
history books as a banker, in which pro- 
fession he was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Amarillo Bank & Trust Co. 
where he served as an officer for 29 years, 
His great contribution will be remem- 
bered and evidenced forever, however, 
as a builder of institutions which serve 
the welfare of the community for gen- 
erations. The account of his worthwhile 
civic and philanthropic contributions to 
Amarillo, the Panhandle, the State of 
Texas, and to the Nation is unending. 
More, he was a builder of men and his 
life, and those he touched, magnified the 
fundamental principles which go to 
make for greatness. Considerable of his 
success has been attributed to his love 
for people and the fact that he possessed 
an avid memory for names, faces, and 
incidents. He enjoyed a rare sense of 
humor and always had time to swap 
jokes with visitors to his home or office. 

Along with untold others, I count his 
friendship my good fortune and rich ex- 
perience. I mourn his passing today but 


I rejoice always in the example of his 


life and the indelible stamp he made for 
posterity in-the Panhandle of Texas. 
To his widow, his daughter, and his son, 
I extend my sincere sympathy in which 
I know this body joins me. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Friday, August 22, 1958 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily Di gest 


Senate passed bills on debt limit increase and renegotiation, and cleared 
numerous bills for President, including those on agricultural trade 


development and meatpacking. 


House cleared sundry bills for President and passed independent offices 


appropriation bill. 


Senate committee reported independent offices appropriation bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 17513-17549 ~ 


Bills Introduced: 5 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 4321-4325. Poges 17514, 17754 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2765, to provide for the promotion of certain per- 
sons who participated in the defense of the Philippines 
(S. Rept. 2492); 

H. R. 7544, private bill (S. Rept. 2493) ; 

S. J. Res. 179, to designate lake to be formed by Dickin- 
son Dam, N. Dak., as “Edward Arthur Patterson Lake” 
(S. Rept. 2494) ; 2 

H. R., 13856, independent offices appropriations for 
fiscal year 1959, with amendments (S. Rept. 2495) ; and 

S. 4129, to permit appointment of adjutant general of 
Puerto Rico as provided by laws of that Commonwealth 
(S. Rept. 2496). Pages 17514, 17754 


Bills Referred: Three House-passed bills were referred 
to appropriate committees. Pages 17573-17574 


Authority To Report: Committee on Government 
Operations, Select Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, and Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations were authorized to file 
interim reports subsequent to sine die adjournment. 

Select Committee on Small Business was authorized 
to file two reports during sine die adjournment. 

Poge 17515 

Longshoremen’s Compensation—Railroad Retire- 
ment: By 71 yeas to 12 nays, Senate passed with amend- 
ments (motion to reconsider tabled) H. R. 12728, to 
amend the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act, with respect to payment of compensation 
in cases where third persons are liable, after taking the 
following actions on amendments: 
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Adopted: Morse amendment to add as new title to 
the bill S. 1313, providing increases in benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, as amended by his substitute there- 
for that had originally been adopted by 80 yeas to 2 nays 
as a substitute for S. 1313 and then adopted by 68 yeas 
to 14 nays as an amendment to the committee substi- 
tute, but which fell when committee amendment, as so 
amended, was rejected; and Purtell amendment pro- 
viding that employer may retain one-fifth rather than 
one-third (as provided in committee amendment) of 
excess recovery on an assigned cause of action affecting 
one of his employees; and 
_ Rejected: Committee amendment (in nature of a 
substitute) which had first been amended by adoption 
of Morse amendment as a substitute for S. 1313, referred 
to above (but this Morse amendment was later adopted 
as an amendment to House text of bill as explained 
above). Pages 17549, 17573, 17574-17577 


Renegotiation Extension: Senate passed with commit- 
tee amendments H. R. 11749, to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act, insisting on its amendments, asking for 
conference with House, and appointing as conferees 
Senators Byrd, Kerr, Frear, Martin of Pennsylvania, and 
Williams. Pages 17558, 17874-17577, 17596-17597, 17598-17599 


Private Bill: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H. R. 4059, a private bill, agreed to hold conference 
requested by House, and appointed as conferees Senators 
Carroll, Hennings, and Watkins. Page 17605 


Calendar Call: Order was entered for call of calendar 
from its beginning on Saturday, August 23. 
Page 17612 


Sundry Bills Cleared: The following sundry bills were 
cleared for President in the manner indicated: 


Stability Tests for Small Boats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF, TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August/23, 1958 


4 Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ent. recently Capt. E. H. Young, a ma- 
© surveyor of Houston, Tex., published 

the azine Offshore Drilling an 
article pi ked “Stability Tests.” 
cle sets forth the regulations, 
Urtaratlen. and procedures for the 
ted States Coast Guard's inclining 
experiment for small boats. 


. — National Boat Association, Inc., a 
mwide nonprofit organization of 
ers, owners and operators, and 
te ine architects, has called this article 
my attention. Because it contains 
uable cal information which will be val- 
8 many people, I ask unanimous 
the A t that the article be printed in 
Then nan of the Recorp. 
wap eae — no objection, the article 
as follows, be printed in the RECORD, 
eae March 27, 1958, a stability. test, other- 
was Own as the inclining experiment, 
Performed on the motor vessel Swal at 
— Tex. The Sicai is an 87-foot twin- 
designeg a Passenger vessel of 93 gross tons, 
the Guif 8 for offshore service in 
ton, is the ee sas Ted O. Laws, of Hous- 
2 was performed under the new 
effect Jeo regulations which will go into 
Une 1. 1958, and is believed to be the 
tie oe Stability test under these regula- 
Vessels r ducted in Texas, However, for 
ine this size, such tests on new de- 
H of th ve been necessary under subchapter 
e E regulations for passenger 
` new regulations relating tọ 
haies Over 15 tons and under 65 feet in 
„ Which go into efect June 1, the so- 
vision 2 boat regulations,” have a pro- 
Bory 20 55 such tests on boats in this cate- 
Coast G applied at the discretion of the 
stabilit uard inspection service or when the 
The 4 Of # design is in doubt. 
zo that pose Of this test are presented here 
or under Ose concerned with vessels 65 feet 
boats) but of 15 tons or over (“small 
of the Reg have a complete understanding 
called fer und requirements should they be 
8 ekzi the Coast Guard. 
NS, PREPARATIONS, PROCEDURE FO! 
8 Pn UR R 
Snes Boar UNITED States Coast GUARD 
“(By a G IMENT 
apt. E. H. Young, marine suryeyor, 
85 > 5 Tex.) 
Owner an builders of passenger vessels 
are to United States Coast Guard Inpec- 
ust, in addition to compliance with 
cable Federal regulations, sub- 
Approval of the officer in charge, 
a , Of the district where the 
aa Tolley iaspected, Specifications and plans 
> Midship section, outboard pro- 
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file, Inboard profile, arrangement of decks, 
machinery and electrical installations, fuel 
tanks, piping systems, overboard discharge, 
and drains. 

“In the case of the Swal and other vessels 
which require a stability test, the following 
Plans must also be submitted: (1) lines and 
offsets; (2) curves of form; (3) capacities of 
tanks; (4) floodable length curves; (5) intact 
stability calculations; (6) damaged stability 
calculations; and (7) such other plans and/ 
or calculations as may be required by the 
officer in charge, marine inspection for the 
particular vessel. 

“It should be noted that all of the above 
must be prepared and approved prior to the 
performance of the actual physical test. 

“Recent experience has shown that many 
designers and builders of small passenger 
vessels have failed to consider the regulá- 
tions regarding subdivision and stability at 
the inception of the design. The tendency 
has been to wait until the performance of 
the stability test, in the hope that the vessel 
will meet Coast Guard stability require- 
ments, Since the number of passengers and 
amount of cargo permitted are dependent 
upon the available stability, a vessel whose 
design does not take into account the Coast 
Guard stability requirements may find that 
following the stability test, she will not be 
permitted to carry the passengers and cargo 
called for by the owner's requirements. 
Fallure to meet the subdivision and damaged 
and stability requirements (where appli- 
cable) may require the relocation of bulk- 
heads, the restriction of liquid loading or 
other alterations, 

“Since this is a relatively new subject to 
many owners and builders, an attempt will 
be made here to cover some of the major 
points regarding the matter of preparation 
and procedure in order that those who may 
be affected in the future will be in a better 
position to carry out the stability test. 

“After the plans, curves, calculations, etc. 
as outlined above have been approved, the 
next step is to arrange a date and time for 
the performance of the stability test. 

“Ordinarily a representative of the Mer- 
chant Marine Technical Section from the 
headquarters of the Coast Guard District in- 
volved will witness the stability test and 
check the stability in the “as inclined" and 
“light ship” conditions, Operating condi- 
tions beyond “light ship“ as well as calcula- 
tions and curves for trim and damaged 
stability must be prepared and furnished by 
owner or builder and submitted for review 
by the Commandant, Merchant Marine Tech- 
nical Section, subsequent to the stability 
test. 

“The vessel should be prepared for the sta- 
bility test, and the test should be conducted 
by a qualified person employed by the owner 
or builder under the applicable regulations. 
The Coast Guard representative is to act only 
in an adyisory capacity and as a witness to 
the test. 

“Adequate and proper preparation for the 
stability test Is imperative. The vessel must 
be ready in every respect for the test on ar- 
rival of the Coast Guard representative who 
is to witness the test. Should test prepara- 
tions for any reason not be complete upon 
his arrival the Coast Guard representative 
may leaye the vessel and go on to other work 


-which, in areas away from Coast Guard dis- 


trict headquarters, could result in consider- 
able delay in the vessel in service. 

“It is the responsibility of the person con- 
ducting the test to see that the following 
general preparations are made: 

“L TANKS 

“A. All tanks, I. e., double bottom tanks, 
peak tanks;settlers, day tanks, etc. 

“1, Insofar as possible, tanks should be 
completely empty. Empty tanks should hare 
manhole covers unbolted to permit visual in- 
spection. 

“2. Tanks almost full or almost empty will 
not be permitted. Where tanks are found in 
either of these conditions, they shall be 
either: (a) Pressed up full (with a head pipe 
coupled into the fill pipe at least 3 feet in 
height) and free of air pockets; (b) com- 
pletely emptied and stripped dry. 

“3. Cross connections between tanks are to 
be closed. 

“The person conducting the stability test 
should personally investigate the condition 
of all tanks and other places about the ves- 
sel where free liquid surfaces could develop 
and see that the proper condition exists as 
far ahead of the scheduled inclining time as 
possible. Since it generally takes hours to 
pump out or fill tanks, any omission or over- 
sight in this connection could result in can- 
cellation of the test until a future date, 

“IL GENERAL 
“A. Vessel 


“I. Vessels should have a negligible list. 
A level or nearly level trim is desirable. A 
trim by the bow is not acceptable. 

“2. Vessel should be complete. 

“3, All dunnage, shipyard tolls, ete., should 
be removed. 

“4, All weights free to swing should be 
temporarily lashed. 

5. Tank tops and decks must be free of 
liquids. 

6. Gangways, floating stages, etc., must be 
removed. 

B. Inclining weights 

“1. Sufficient and suitable inclining 
weights must be on hand to heel vessel 2 
or 3 degrees from the vertical, Such weights 
should be weighed in presence of a United 
States Coast Guard marine inspector or in 
presence of headquarters representative at 
time of test. = 

2. Means for easily and quickly moving 
the weights from one side of vessel to the 
other should be provided. 


“C. Tert equipment 


“1. The person conducting the test should 
haye available three finned pendulums to be 
rigged on piano wire in such space as cargo 
hatches, engine rooms, etc., in such a man- 
ner as to provide as long a radius as practi- 
cable. 

“2. An open container about two-thirds 
filed with oll to damp the swing of each 
pendulum, 

“3. A rigid batten supported free and clear 
of each bucket on which to record pendulum 
readings, 8 

“4. A hydrometer for determining the spe- 
cific gravity of the water in which the vessel 
is moored—and a thermometer for determin- 
ing the temperature of the water. 

“5. A 100-foot steel tape for checking 
measurements and an engineer's decimal 
scale for each pendulum observer. 
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=g, An accurate sounding line to determine 
depth of water along the ship's length. 
“7, A skiff should be available for reading 
drafts. 
D. Personnel 


“1, Sufficient men should be available to 
handle mooring lines and to shift the inclin- 
ing weights. 

“2. One competent person at each pendu- 
lum station. 

“3. All other unnecessary personnel must 
be off the vessel during the test. 

“The vessel should be moored in such a 
manner as to Incline freely and without re- 
striction. The vessel should be moored in a 
location as protected as possible from the 
heeling effect of wind and current. The 
above is a general outline of the procedure 
to be followed and equipment to have at 
hand in preparation for the stability test. 
This may vary slightly with the individual 
vessel and conditions. The number and size 
of the inclining weights to be used is de- 
pendent on the size and type of hull 
involved. 8 

“Upon completion of preparations to the 
satisfaction of the Coast Guard representa- 
tive, the personnel are placed at their respec- 
tive stations and the test is begun. The 
inclining weights are shifted according to 
predetermined plan and the readings of the 
swing of the pendulums recorded simul- 
taneously. 

“From the information obtained during 
the test, the final calculations and curves are 
made to determine the number of passengers 
and amount of cargo which can be safely 
carried under the various conditions of oper- 
ation, These calculations and curves are 
then submitted to Coast Guard district 
headquarters for review. 

“Given that the data submitted Is ap- 
proved as evidence that the vessel has ade- 
quate stability under the various conditions 
as required, a stability letter is issued to the 
vessel which must be posted in a conspicuous 
place on board the vessel. A’ certificate of 
inspection will not be issued to a vessel 

to have a stability letter by the 
regulations until such letter has been written 
and posted on board. 

“Operating data regarding trim and stabil- 
ity, when approved by the Coast Guard, 
should be placed on board to be available to 
the master. 

“The time required to complete the initial 
calculations and curves, to perform the sta- 
bility test, to complete the final calculations 
and curves, provided the n basic 
plans are available and accurate, should nor- 
mally be about 30 days.” 


Congresswoman Coya Knutson's Report, 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 
ATTENDANCE RECORD r 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
attendance record for the 85th Congress 
is an above-average 88 percent plus on 
rolicall votes, which total 193 votes for 
the Congress—100 votes for the 1st ses- 
sion and 93 for the 2d session. 

The legislative climate of the Congress 
was most peculiar. In 1957 there was a 
cry for economy. However, in 1958, the 
farm depression and the recession of 


other areas, plus the sputnik dramati- 
zation, changed the legislative atmos- 
phere. 

LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 

Student loan bill: My student loan bill 
was passed as title II principle of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
In addition, I introduced a Paul Bunyan 
education bill, providing one-fourth as 
much as annual defense costs to bring 
our educational system up to date. Its 
long-range purpose is to serve as alterna- 
tive to defense spending. i 

Two ASC committees per county; Now 
public law: the bill to permit Otter Tail 
and Polk Counties to retain, two ASC 
committees because of their size. 

Disaster loan credit law permits small 
business to make certain emergency 
loans in disaster areas where farmer- 
suppliers have been caught with unpaid 
balances on supplies and services result- 
ing from previous year’s disaster and 
total crop losses. Losses such as those 
due to excessive rainfall in summer 1957 
in certain counties of the ninth district 
are covered by this law. 

Lake of the Woods water damaze 
claims bill: My bill that passed and be- 
came law was designed for direct author- 
ization to the Treasury so that immedi- 
ate payments could be made by the Sec- 
retary of Treasury. 

Lost River and Ruffy Brook: The first 
authorization was passed in my second 
year in Congress. It was vetoed. It 
was again vetoed in this year's rivers and 
harbors bill. We managed to keep it in 
the second omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill which was signed by the President 
this year. $128,000 appropriations were 
voted to start construction. ? 

Red Lake $100 per capita payments: 
Authorized to be paid out of proceeds 
from the Red Lake saw mill owned by 
the Red Lake Indians. I regret that the 
amendments in the bill were not first ap- 
proved by the Indian citizens of the Red 
Lake Reservation because there is no 
tribal government at present. 


Cystic fibrosis, dread children’s dis- 
ease: My bill to authorize funds for re- 
search stimulated an appropriation of 
$1,082,000 directly to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for re- 
search. This is the first Federal appro- 
Priation specifically earmarked for a 
relatively unknown but the third most 
fatal children’s disease. 

AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


Omnibus family farm legislation: The 
first omnibus family farm bill, based on 
the parity income principle, to come out 
of the House Agriculture Committee, was 
reported to the floor this year by a 2 to 1 
majority. However, lack of favorable 
city publicity build-up and its new prin- 
ciples which were relatively unknown, 
caused the House to kill the rule on this 
far-sighted proposal. This move set in 
motion specific legislation for the family 
farm. 

Family farm subcommittee hearing 
was held in Fergus Falls last November. 
It was very helpful in development of the 
omnibus family farm bill. It was a mile- 


‘stone in securing grassroots testimony 


and statements of fact and experience 
of family farmers, 


‘ 
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Farm support price freeze bill, to keep 
1957 farm level prices as a stopgap meas- 
ure, was passed by the Congress last 
March, but vetoed by the President. 

I introduced a total of 45 bills, 24 of 
them agriculture bills. The agriculture 
bills were: 

House Joint Resolution 55, productio 
and utilization of food and fiber. 4 

H. R. 4961, school lunch: Two half 
pints milk daily per schoolchild. 

H. R. 4962, wheat marketing quota 
amendment. 

H. R. 4963, potato grade labeling. 

H. R. 5204, family farm parity income. 

H. R. 5992, auxiliary credit resources 
for family-type farm. 

H. R. 6319, extend crop insurance in 
disaster areas. 

H. R. 6320, democratically elected 
farmer committeemen. 

H. R. 6321, price reporting and re- 
search for forest products. 

H. R. 6684, permit grazing land in con- 
servation reserve. 

H. R. 6752, price support level and 
acreage allotment in 1957, no less than 
those in effect in 1956. 

H. R. 6840, supplemental direct assist- 
ance to extremely low income family 
farms. 

H. R. 6841, full parity family farm 
income protection. * 

H. R. 6950, potatoes and other non- 
basics participate in acreage reserve 
program. 

H. R. 7382, food-fiber stamp plan. 

H. R. 8508, two county ASC commit- 


tees. 

H. R. 9205, agricultural commodities 
hardship import limitation. 

H. R. 9674, dairy products marketing. 

H. R. 10116, feed grains: income parity 
and meet disasters, and so forth. 

H. R. 10390, extend and expand special 
milk programs and brucellosis eradica- 
tion program. - 

H. R. 10444, loan program for bonafide 
fur farmers. 

H. R. 10619, small business farm sup- 
plier disaster loans. o 

H. R. 10620, aid suppliers on loans in 
disaster areas. 

H. R. 13608, permit soil bank harvest 
In disaster areas. 

Miscellaneous bills: 

H. R. 3065, 50-cent piece Minnesota 
Centennial Commemorative, 

H. R. 4109, promote production con- 
centrated iron ore and steel. 

H. R. 4399, return trust lands to White 
Earth Reservation, ~ 

H. R. 5203, increase monthly rates for 
veterans disabilities, 

H. R. 5479, student loans. 


H. R. 5669, establish Federal Agency 
for Handicapped. 

H. R. 6685, Humanitarian and Old 
Age Rights Act. 

H. R. 6897, Veterans’ Administration— 
medical service. 

H. R. 7098, increase compensation 
postal employees. 

H. R. 7297, amend Federal-Aid High- 
way Act, provide addition to system. 

H. R. 7741, extend Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. 

H. R. 8161, revive and reenact Rainy 
River Construction Act. 
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H. 
creas, 

H. R. 10805, Lake of the Woods high 
Water damage claims payment. 
oe Concurrent Resolution 284, au- 

orize Maria Sanford statue in Capitol. 

House Concurrent Resolution 296, me- 
Soraiz Maria Sanford, 

R. 11937, i ; 
benefits, 937, increase reserve officers 
See R. 11960, omnibus education bill, 

cluding dollars for scholars.” 

; H. R. 12331, direct Surgeon General to 
xpend funds for cystic fibrosis research. 
che Joint Resolution 656, permit ne- 
tte pons with Cañada on international 
ton R. 13454, $100 per capita, Red Lake 
ans, provide for tribal approval. 

a PROJECTS 

ae naye requested the Corps of Engi- 
— to conduct a survey for all possible 

t Ea of adequate drainage to take care 
11 toda rains such as the devastating 
Ninth of 1957 in certain counties of the 
briat District, I also requested appro- 
Stuy oe of $150,000 to continue the re- 
Wate of the whole Red River Valley 

r control problem. 

e completion of Tamarac Wildlife 
alter in Becker County was authorized 

* my testimony before the Migratory 
Shan Conservation Commission. It will 
to . of the refuge each year 
ta hunting by local hunters where 

years its three best lakes were al- 
entirely monopolized by private 
fight 53 gun clubs. In the 29-year 
fag complete this valuable heritage 
Spired 5 People, many incidents tran- 
nea such as the use of guards in Min- 

polis police uniforms to keep local 
hun; hunters out of these favorable 
of ref grounds. Twenty-five percent 
Postet. earnings will replace taxes. 
naturals will cherish the joys of this 
dren habitat, and our children’s chil- 
5 Will have a place to hunt. 
Bune ead and Bemidji Post Office 
Propri 8 are now a reality. Direct ap- 
lang aations provided for immediate 
acquisition and construction where 
aon ee were included in the un- 
ware expensive lease- purchase 
* Lae War I Vets now have a charter 
zations e = 1 veterans’ organi- 
Was autho 50 Ihe charter 


CONGRESS’ RECORD 
Alaska Statehood is one of the joys of 


tens Congress. Ever since 1916, at- 
Were made to give statehood to 


2 9861, postal employees pay in- 


i t our 
Owed by our 50th State Hawall. 
of 7 Security improvements consist 
incrense ent primary insurance benefits 
Minimum ines the-board—with a $3 
dase from 2 gage; increase in the wage 
the empi $4,200 to $4,800; increase in 
tone. Over and employee contributions 
Ourth of 1 percent each, with an 
the contributions of the self- 
— three-cighths of 1 percent 
now scheduled; increased 


employed 
above ra 
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authorizations for maternal and child 
health, crippled children services and 
child welfare services, 

Labor legislation: Legislation passed 
to safeguard the welfare and pension 
funds of rank-and-file working people 
from the grasping of selfish or crooked 
labor and employer administrators of 
the plans. 

Small business: Three major accom- 
plishments for small business this ses- 
sion: SBA made permanent; H. R. 8381 
included small business tax revision; S. 
3651, the bill to provide long-term credit 
for small business, sets up a $250 mil- 
lion revolving fund for small business 
investment. The first is Public Law 85- 
536: second two both on President's desk 
for signature at this time. 

Postal pay increase took effect this 
year. Last year, the bill came to the 
House floor by means of a discharge peti- 
tion and was passed. The President ve- 
toed that bill. This year the conference 
report on another House bill passed 
last year in the House and this year 
in the Senate—was given perfunctory 
approval—381-0—in the House. 

Three percent freight excise tax, a war- 
time tax, was repealed. 

Duck stamp increased to $3, but with 
the provision that the Secretary of the 
Interior is directed to use the total pro- 
ceeds in land acquisition, instead of 
using it for large Post-Office printing 
bills and Fish and Wildlife Service oper- 
ating expenses as in the past. 

Deferred grazing program for areas hit 
by drought disaster, gives aid to 
drought-stricken farmers and ranchers 
until pastures are reestablished. This 
legislation was necessary to combat the 
greatest dust-bowl erosion in the history 
of our country. My own bill would sup- 
plement this legislation by permitting 
harvesting fodder or grazing soil bank 
acres in cases of “act of God” disasters 
such as excessive rainfall, drought, or 
other natural disaster. 

My hot lunch-appropriation amend- 
ment to increase the funds by $45 million 
was defeated, but secured surprisingly 
large support when I offered it on the 
floor. Over 50 percent of our children 
cannot now participate in this important 
health-building, surplus farm commod- 
ity distributing program. The amend- 
ment was designed to further both pro- 


ams. 
TREA is threatened along with family 
farming by this administration, Legis- 
lation is still in committee to return au- 
thority for administration of REA to the 
REA Administrator—removing it from 
the Secretary of Agriculture who is at- 
tempting to turn REA over to big bank- 
ers. This would destroy REA. 

Mideast: When the Mideast policy 
resolution was passed last year, I voted 
against it. Its emphasis was on the mili- 
tary. It did nothing about the solu- 
tion of the Arab-Israeli conflict, reset- 
tlement of refugees, or nationalization of 
oil resources. We need a broad program 
for economic stabilization. The conser- 
vative magazine U. S. News & World 
Report stated “the present crisis is 10 
times more dangerous than the Korean 
crisis.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I desire’ to include a summary re- 
port of my activities and speeches dur- 
ing this 85th Congress. I understand 
the Joint Committee on Printing has 
issued a regulation on “retrenchment in 
extensions”; I shall do my best to stay 
within the rule, while complying with 
the duty I have. 

A MORAL OBLIGATION 


In my conscientious judgment, the 
Biblical mandate to “render an account 
of thy stewardship” imposes upon every 
responsible public officeholder a moral 
obligation. Throughout my own public 
life, I have consistently complied with 
and fulfilled that obligation. 

It is clearly impossible, in the time 
and ‘space allowed, to record in detail 
my every word and action. According 
to the clerk, over fifteen thousand meas- 
ures were introduced in this Congress, 
and over eight hundred bills were con- 
sidered in the House. Obviously, I can- 
not comment on all of them, but I shall 
present and reveal my personal stand 
and action upon some of the more im- 
portant and more highly publicized leg- 
islative issues of 1957-58. 

THE DUTY OF DECLARATION 


Mr. Speaker, it has ever seemed to me 
that one of the associate duties of an 
individual in this high office is to make 
an advance declaration, prediction, if 
you will, of what he believes ought to 
occur in the Congress and list the meas- 
ures to which the highest priority of 
action should be given in the national 
interest. I attempt to carry out this 
duty through the mediums of the news- 
papers in my district to whom I cus- 
tomarily give interviews on January 1 
of each year. 

On these particular days in the past 
2 years, I informed my people, as co- 
operatively recorded, among others, in 
the columns of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram and Gazette of my opinion 
that the main objective of this Congress 
and the administration should be to 
seek “success in halting hostilities in 
the Middle East in cooperation with the 
United Nations for the preservation of 
honorable peace and the avoidance of 
all-out atomic warfare.” 

As outstanding and high priority of 
action issues, I listed, among others, 
prompt immediate initiation of an ac- 
celerated missile research and produc- 
tion program; genuine unification of the 
armed services; the enactment of a civil 
rights law; a determined effort to sub- 
stitute loan program for the “give- 
away” principle underlying present for- 
eign aid relation; measures to contain 
and erase the unemployment trend; 


- sensible extension of reciprocal trade, 
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with reasonable safeguards against fur- 
ther economic hardships on home indus- 
tries; laws to encourage gifted students 
in the pursuit of scientific study; legis- 
lation to provide closer and more pro- 
tective control over the funds entrusted 
to labor union leaders by their member- 
ship; the granting of tax relief to small 
businesses; a legislative review, for re- 
striction of inflationary factors creating. 
abnormally high living costs; and a 
continuing reasonable essential public 
works program, especially for flood con- 
trol. 

I also predicted that political bicker- 
ing for partisan advantage will be kept 
toa minimum.” “The purposeful selec- 
tivity of the American voters in choos- 
ing a Republican administration with a 
Democratic House and practically an 
evenly divided Senate gives evidence of 
the very strong desire and expectation 
of our people that these two depart- 
ments of government shall work in pa- 
triotic cooperation and avoid petty par 
tisanship from either side.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter not so 
much of personal, but more of patriotic 
satisfaction to me that substantial ac- 
tion was taken upon ptactically all of 
the legislative objectives I advocated, as 
outlined above. Also, according to the 
great majority of independent authori- 
ties the wholesome cooperation between 
the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the Government in this Con- 
gress has set ‘a record and precedent of 
bipartisan accomplishment that will 
stand forever as a highlight of American 
legislative history. 

THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 

Mr. Speaker, at the outset of this 
Congress, as mentioned above, I ex- 
pressed the opinion, on January 1, 1957, 
that the principal international aim of 
the executive department and legislative 
department, together, should be to try to 
halt hostilities in the Middle East in co- 
operation with the United Nations. 
Early in January, the Chief Executive 
requested the Congress to act on a reso- 
lution authorizing the President to un- 
dertake economic and military coopera- 
tion with nations of the Middle East to 
strengthen the defense of their inde- 
pendence. On Tuesday, January 29, 
1957, this resolution was presented to the 
House, and there follows an extract 
from my remarks in support of the reso- 
lution: 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
doubt, of course, that the closest and most 
effective cooperation between this body and 
the executive department should be pro- 
moted in our common patriotic purpose of 
containing the spread of international com- 
munism and particularly in the Middle East 
area, Any unnecessary display of great dif- 
Terence or serious controversy on this matter 
between our two departments of Govern- 
ment could very probably be most effectively 
used by the devilish propaganda machines 
of the Kremlin. 

Inasmuch as the substance of the resolu- 
tion is an expression of trust and confidence 
in the Presidential judgment, and to avoid 
the danger of any vicious Communist dis- 
tortion of disagreement, I feel that the reso- 
lution should be supported, and I earnestly 
hope the Chief Executive and administration 
Officials will reveal their full justification of 
it at the earliest opportunity for the under- 
Standing of the American people. 
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Mr. Speaker, within the scope and 
spirit of this resolution, Public Law 1, 
of the 85th Congress, the Chief Execu- 
tive, on July 14, 1958, issued an order for 
the landing of American troops in Leb- 
anon, and I include here an excerpt from 
my remarks in the House about this ac- 
tion, on July 15, 1958, urging that the 
best and wisest place in which to seek 
a permanent solution of the problems of 
Lebanon and the whole Middle East was 
within the United Nations. 

Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr, Speaker, it may or may 
not be an unfortunate matter that the 
President’s best wisdom has ordered our 
troops into Lebanon, but it Is useless to 
argue about that now. Our clear patriotic 
course now is to go along with the President 
in a demonstration of unity, while perma- 
nent solution of the problem is sought 
within the United Nations. We can thus, at 
least, try to prevent any additional triumphs 
of Soviet propaganda. 

We may be certain that the Russians will 
make the most of our entrance into Lebanon 
and try to convince the rest of the world 
that it is an imperialist gesture toward war 
and not, as it is truly meant to be, an at- 
tempt to promote peace, 

It is vitally important that we show the 
world that we will not reject even the germ 
of an idea or a proposal that could help the 
cause of peace. 

The forum in which that can be accom- 
plished is the United Nations, and I most 
earnestly hope that the President will insist 
that any negotiations be conducted within 
that international organization, originated 
for the purpose. 

Meanwhile, let us pray divine guidance for 
the President in this historical hour while 
we remain united behind him. 


Mr, Speaker, it is a matter of recent 
history that the President did present 
the problem to the United Nations where 
they are even now debating it while 
American troops are being withdrawn 
from Lebanon. Let us pray that, 
through thorough discussion between 
the United States, Russia, and all the 
other members, a peaceful solution of 
the turmoil in the Middle East will be 
amicably and cooperatively worked out. 

Mr. Speaker, in the remaining time 
permitted, for the sake of brevity, I 
shall attempt to reveal in summary an 
account of my actions and remarks on 
significant legislative issues, not so 
much in any chronological order, but 
more in accord with their essential im- 
portance and the prominence they 
achieved in the minds of our people. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION FOR 
ESSENTIAL MILITARY UNITY 

Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 1958, the 
Armed Services Committee reported a 
bill recommending reorganization of the 
Defense Department to promote unity 
and efficiency. Within these past few 
years, nothing has been more disturbing 
to the Congress, or demoralizing of the 
people's confidence, than the obvious 
jealousies and rivalries that existed 
among the various military services re- 
sulting, unfortunately, in dangerous 
lags in our cold war efforts and stagger- 
ing extravagances in waste of money 
and time. The President, himself, rec- 
ommended remedial action and, in the 
face of the frightening display of Rus- 
sian scientific superiority in missile re- 
search and development, the need for 
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such action was clearly imperative. A 
great step forward in the elimination 
of interservice rivalries and for their 
closer coordination, especially in the 
field of missile research, was taken 
through final passage of this measure 
on August 6, 1958. The following is an 
extract from my remarks in the House, 
July 15, 1958, on this vital subject: 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, in the near 
future we will be called upon to exercise our 
responsibility of enacting legislation es- 
sentially needed to provide military unity 
and restrain the unhappy rivalries existing 
among the separate branches of our armed 
services. 

We can each have sincere and consclen- 
tious differences as to the precise legislative 
provisions to accomplish the desired ob- 
jective. 

It is our clear duty to conscientiously at- 
tempt the enactment of a measure that will 
remove, so far as reasonably possible, the 
disastrous jealousies that admittedly exist 
among the services, and that will provide 
for the centralization of research and de- 


‘velopment under one director, in order to 


stop the appalling waste of the taxpayers’ 
money due to the duplication of efforts and 
absurd competition among the services in 
this vital field of Russian challenge. 

In our exhortation# for unity among the 
armed services, it is encumbent upon us to 
show an example of unity here, to restore 
the confidence of the American people in the 
Congress and in the military forces. Let us 
resolve our differences and patriotically pro- 
vide a bill that will do the job. 

ANTIRECESSION ACTION 


Mr. Speaker, short of the catastrophe 
of atomic war, there could be no greater 
calamity affect this Nation, and the free 
world, than an economic recession here 
of major proportion. Beyond the terri- 
ble hardships, with which most of us 
here are well acquainted from our mem- 
ories of the 30s, that are thereby visited 
upon American families, a persistent 
economic decline would furnish suffo- 
cating propaganda to the Russians 
against “American capitalism”, and seri- 
ously undermine the confidence of the 
free world in the destiny of the United 
States. 

Particularly in the later part of 1957, 
and throughout the early months of 
1958, it became obvious that we were 


_experiencing a most serious economic 


depression, readjustment, decline, or 
whatever name you choose to call it. 
The fact was that some five million, 
and more, heads of families were out of 
work, and the prospects of early reem- 
ployment for them were vague and dim. 
With the consequent reduction in pur- 
chasing power, there was immediate adz 
verse action of retrenchment in com- 
mercial sales volume and industrial pro- 
duction. Without the initiation of 
prompt measures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it was clear that we were 
facing the very grave danger of pro- 
longed economic collapse, 

In such an emergency it is my con- 
viction: that the Federal Government 
has a real responsibility, through appro- 
priate Legislative and Executive Depart- 
ment programs, first to grant reasonable 
assistance to distressed American fami- 
lies, and then attempt to stimulate and 
bolster the over-all economic situation 
through every proper means, 
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I am happy to say, that although, in 
my opinion, this Government did not go 
far enough, a substantial effort was 
Made by the Congress to assist our peo- 
ple and improve the economy, with a 
certain limited encouragement from the 
Executive Department. 

A multitude of proposals designed to 
help the unemployed and spur the econ- 
omy were introduced in the Congress. 
Some very worthy and effective ones, 
Such as the Community Facilities Act, 
and the Omnibus Housing Act, were, un- 
fortunately, defeated, even though a 
great many Members, including myself, 
advocated and supported them. Several 
important bills, including the extension, 
through State grants, of unemployment 
benefits for an additional sixteen weeks, 
Were adopted and I voted in favor of 
them. 

Extracts of my comments in support 

of these measures follow: 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 

Mr. Donouve. Mr. Speaker, we can ill 
afford another major defeat by the Kremlin, 
Particularly in the field of propaganda 
&gainst our claim and desire for leadership 
in the areas of economic development and 
Socia] justice. Unhappily, most authorities 
agree we are gravely threatened with such 
further defeat unless a federally encouraged 
effective program to alleviate national con- 
ditions of substantial unemployment in cer- 
tain economically depressed areas is promptly 
initiated. 

Over the past decade increasing evidence 

developed to convincingly demonstrate 
that our vaunted boast of having the highest 
living standards anywhere is in danger of 
ing exploded and exploited as another 
erican capitalistic myth. May Divine 
Providence, a determined Congress, and a 
United people, forbid. 

It is most unhappily apparent that sub- 
Stantial economic decline is visiting increas- 
ing hardship and lowering the living stand- 
ards in large areas of the country, particu- 
larly in New England, along the eastern 
seaboard, and in certain Southern sections. 
There are varied causes for this catastrophe 
but principal among them are the migration 
of industry from New England, technological 
Changes, such as those affecting the coal 
Industry, and the disjointed advantages, 

ugh our foreign trade program, given to 
foreign competitors of multitudinous domes- 
Ue industries, 

All of these causes add up to chronic un- 
employment and permanently distressed 
areas which present a double threat against 
Sur internal development and our external 
Security. 

Clearly then, chronic unemployment and 

nt depression anywhere in our econ- 
omy is a subject of national concern and 
Primarily so in this emergency struggie with 
Russia, 

Responding to this challenge, in patriotic 
thought ana purpose, a great many Members, 
cluding myself, have filed legislative pro- 

Posals designed to forestall and prevent this 
economic tragedy. : 
i In summary this program would include 
23 for industrial projects, grants for public 
te tes, and financial assistance, through 
Ea, Cooperation of the Labor and Health, 
Ucation, and Welfare Departments, to ex- 
Pand vocational training programs. 
$ Most of these provisions, with added fea- 
soe are contained in the Senate passed bill, 
- 8683, now waiting upon our action in the 
A At stake is our continuing national 
tau being and high morale, our world repu- 
z tion of providing equal opportunity for all 
ur citizens, and our ability to defend our- 
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selves and assume the offensive in the vitally 


important propaganda battle with Russia. I. 


most earnestly urge that this measure will 
be presented to and adopted by this House 
before any further idea of adjournment is 
entertained. 


Mr. Speaker, this measure passed the 
House on August 15, 1958. 
EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT 
March 19, 1958 
Mr, Dononve. Mr. Speaker, because of the 


very serious proportions to which our un- 


employment situation has developed over 
these past several months I introduced, in 
the House, an emergency housing bill, H R. 
11395. The objectives of my bill are sub- 
stantially the same as those embodied in this 
legislation before us. 

This bill, as well as my own measure, is 
designed to stimulate the general economy 
in this emergency period by increasing the 
market for homes and thereby revive the 
home-bullding industry. 

Our economy, it is obylous, has unhappily 
declined to a point which can no longer be 
ignored as a slight recession or a temporary 
adjustment. At this hour it is useless to 
consume time by attempting to fix the blame 
for such disaster or otherwise indulge in 
partisah dispute. Unemployment is reach- 
ing disastrous stages in my own State and 
throughout other major sections of the 
country. With over 5 million presently un- 
employed throughout the Nation, and those 
numbers are being added to daily, I submit 
that the time has come for action instead of 
words, The proposals in this measure before 
us cannot be termed rash or irresponsible 
pump priming by even the wildest imagina- 
tion. 

It is equally clear that the nature of the 
housing industry is such that it has a stimu- 
dating effect upon many other associated in- 
dustries. The helpful impact of a stimu- 
lated housing industry upon our unemploy- 
ment situation would be prompt and sub- 
stantial, 

Mr. Speaker, there is no need for me or 
anyone else to emphasize the fundamental 
benefits accruing to the Nation as a whole 
through the encouragement of private home 
ownership. Let us remember that there are 
still over 9 milljon World War II veterans, 
with their families, who have not yet ex- 
ercised their entitlement to purchase a home 
through the medium of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration home mortgage financing. With re- 
gard to and consideration of them 1 
earnestly hope that interest rates will be 
maintained at a level that will not be dis- 
couraging to them as well as countless mil- 
lions of other potential homeowners. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the serious eco- 
nomic slump the country is suffering from; 
in view of the need for a stimulus of home 
construction; in view of the importance to 
the Nation of increasing family home owner- 
ship; and primarily because of the imme- 
diate and salutary effect a reactivated hous- 
ing construction industry would have upon 
our distressed economy I urge prompt ap- 
proval of this measure. The need is now, 
the hour is urgent, this is the time for 
action. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the House 
on March 19, 1958, and is now Public 
Law 364, of the 85th Congress. 

THE HOUSING ACT OF 1958 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as we progress 
toward the conclusion of this session, I most 
earnestly hope that the so-called omnibus 
housing bill of 1958, recently acted upon in 
the Senate, will not be overlooked in the log- 
jam that so often accompanies the rush to- 
ward adjournment. Failure to act on this 
bill, in my opinion, would be placing an 
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unhappy and unnecessary blemish upon an 
otherwise commonly admitted constructive 
record of this 85th Congress. 

One basic reason, among many, why ac- 
tion on this measure is vitally important is 
the admitted effect it would have as a fur- 
ther antirecession bulwark and production 
and employment stimulus. 

The emergency housing bill that was ear- 
lier passed has demonstrated that a stimula- 
tion of the butlding industry, with the asso- 
ciated trades affected, is one of the wisest 
and most economical methods through 
which any further deterioration of our over- 
all economy can be restrained. 

This housing bill would undoubtedly assist 
in the revival of our lagging economy by 
encouraging investment activity in the con- 
struction field, with an accompanying in- 
crease in production and employment. 

Embodied also in this housing bill is the 
foundation purpose of promoting better 
housing throughout the country, giving fur- 
ther impetus to operating programs designed 
to combat slum areas, and providing needed 
assistance to the continuation and expansion 
of the veterans home loan program. 

Another primary objective of the measure 
is to further the advancement of scientific 
and academic knowledge, by helping our 
hard-pressed institutions of higher learning 
to provide the vitally needed dormitories, 
classrooms, and scientific laboratories which 
are pitifully inadequate to meet the ever- 
increasing enrollment. Obviously, one of 
our essential national goals is to compete 
with, and surpass, the scientific achievements 
and progress of Soviet Russia, and we cannot 
hope to do it unless the fullest facilities are 
made available to students through our col- 
leges and universities. 

In this most blessed country in the world, 
we have only begun to attack the problems 
of providing decent housing for our elderly 
citizens, expanding FHA insurance, encourag- 
ing wider recognition of the necessity of 
urban renewal, and relocating families dis- 
placed by wholesome and healthy slum clear- 
ance. 

The foundation unit of any nation is the 
family. The best guaranty of wholesome 
family life is a home of their own in decent 
surroundings. Reasonable encouragement of 
better housing for American families and 
American citizens, is one of the wisest invest- 
ments we can make toward the future safety 
and progress of this great country. In order 
to make this wise investment, I hope that 
the housing bill will be presented to us for 
debate and action at the earliest possible 
date. F 
ACCELERATING THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 

April 3, 1958 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion, H. R. 9821, with accompanying con- 
ference report, is substantially the same as 
the measure, H, R. 11418, which I introduced 
and in support of which I submitted testi- 
mony before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee recently. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill is, 
as you know, to provide authorization for 
the immediate acceleration of the rate of 
highway construction on the Federal-aid 
primary and secondary road systems that is 
already in progress. There is certainly no 
dispute about the long-range economic or 


security value of this program. 


It is, admittedly, an emergency anti- 
recession measure. I do not think there is 
much doubt in this body about the current 
existence of an economic recession, read- 
justment, transition, “slight depression,” or 
whatever other name you please to attach to 
describe the alarming fact that millions of 
Americans are out of work. In my State 
and area we are unfortunately too familiar 
with this recession which is visiting severe 
economic hardships upon thousands of 
families whose working heads have long ex- 
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hausted their unemployment compensation 
allowances, meager as they are and brief as 
they last. 

It may be there are a few provisions in the 
bill and report that we cannot all agree up- 
on. The fundamental fact ls that by pas- 
sage and initiation of the bill into action it 
is authoritatively estimated hundreds of 
thousands of creative work opportunities 
will be promptly developed for American 
tuxpayers now unemployed. The economic 
emergency is here whether we like it or not; 
millions of workers are without weekly pay 
envelopes now; this is a sound economic 
recovery assistance step; we have a moral 
responsibility and a high legislative duty to 
our own people in this catastrophe, I most 
earnestly hope this House will promptly act 
withont extended delay to grant the help 
this bill will give to so many of our citizens 
who are desperately in need now. 


Mr, Speaker, this measure was finally 
approved on April 16, 1958 and is now 
Public Law 381, of the 85th Congress. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE GOOD OF ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. Speaker, it has, these past several 
years, too often and too unhappily, 
appeared to me that in the zeal and zest 
to sustain our faltering foreign policy 
too many hasty programs, of too great, 
too extravagant, and too expensive a 
nature have been approved to assist 
foreign nations. I have consistently, in 
this period, warned that in our concen- 
tration upon the rehabilitation of the 
free world there has been too great a 
neglect of the interests and welfare of 
our own American people and I have 
attempted to point out that the most 
important strength, underlying any for- 
eign policy, is a continuation and en- 
couragement of a high morale among 
our own citizens. If they lose confidence 
in this Government and its officials, 
then we are, indeed, in dire trouble. 

The Chief Executive told the people 
of this country upon his assumption of 
that high office that his yardstick of 
measurement of Government actions 
would be is this good for all Ameri- 
cans?” Shortly after he made this pa- 
triotic pronouncement, I urged that the 
Congress adopt it as our rule of action 


also. 

At this point, I would like to list a few 
of the measures we dealt with that, in 
my opinion, were primarily Jesigned for 
the good of all Americans, and include 
excerpts from my remarks on them at 
the time they were under consideration 
here. 

SOCIAL SECURITY INCREASES 
July 31, 1958 = 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill, H. R, 13549, to further 
improve and expand our soclal-security sys- 
tem, and to express the hope that benefits 
will be increased, by appropriate amend- 
ment, to at least 10 percent, 

As one who has consistently supported the 
improvements in this soclal-security pro- 
gram since becoming a Member of this body, 
I am particularly pleased that the measure 
before us recommends increases in the old- 
age, survivors, and disability Insurance 
benefits, and that it also proposes the added 
provision of granting benefits for the de- 
pendents of disabled workers. In recog- 
nition of the necessity for constant review 
to expand this Christian program, I am also 
glad to note that the committee proposes 
further improvements in the public assist- 
ance, maternal and child-welfare provisions: 

Mr. Speaker, one of the things that marks 
this country as a God-fearing and God-car- 
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ing Nation in contrast to the slave state of 
Communist atheism is our legislative 
achievements in the fields of social and eco- 
nomic justice, In the propaganda battles 
that are currently being waged between our- 
selves and the Soviets, in which we are, un- 
happily, too often on the losing end, it is 
imperative for the retention of our position 
and our prestige as the leader of the free 
world that we maintain constant progress 
in our fundamental legislative programs for 
national welfare and development. We have 
a chance to take a forward step along this 
road today by supporting this bill. 

The basic objective of our social-security 
system is to enable our retired American 
workers and the disabled to retain self- 
respect and reasonable economic independ- 
ence in the sunset years of their lives and in 
time of adversity. In a constantly changing 
economy this objective is impossible of ac- 
complishment lf upward adjustments in the 
laws are not made to keep pace with the 
increases in the cost of the articles and 
services that are essential to a decent ex- 
istence in a free and blessed Nation, 

If we cannot all agree on the various 
amendments of sincere intent to improve the 
bill, let us in good will compromise our dif- 
ferences and approve the substance with- 
out unnecessarily extending this debate, 
There will be recurring opportunities in the 
future to make further improvements as the 
needs are demonstrated. Let us do our job 
today as well as we can while we look to- 
ward the future in good mind and with good 
heart, 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. Dononvr. Mr. Speaker, as I stated here 
a couple of weeks ago, the hour is desperate 
for the continuing life of small business in 
the dynamic economy that has developed in 
this country through the past decade. 

The small businesses in this Nation are in 
grave danger of disintegration and disap- 
pearance because, at this moment, they have 
no way of obtaining equity capital and long- 
term credit which they vitally need for any 
hope of survival. Although many words of 
sympathetic encouragement have been 
spoken here in the Congresses of recent his- 
tory. legislative reeponse and recognition of 
small business has been too long delayed. 

It is and has been obvious, for a long time, 
from committee hearings, independent re- 
ports, and the persevering pleas of small busi- 
ness throughout the country, that their fun- 
damental requirements cannot be extended 
by commercial banks or the Small Business 
Administration, as presently constituted. 

Iam not going the repeat the provisions of 
the bill, which have already been explained 
at length. It is in substance a good bill and 
an earnest attempt to grant material help 
in an emergency situation, although it does 
not go as far as a great many of us would 
like. 

I earnestly believe it is practically the 
unanimous intention of the Congress to pre- 
serve the traditions of small business in the 
economic life and history of this country; 
this is an opportunity to do so. 

The financial problems of small businesses 
all over the United States are very, very se- 
rious and this legislation is essential for their 
cure, I urge you to adopt this conference 
report so that life-preserying help may be 
granted to a basic segment of our economy 
at the earliest possible minute. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM 
Wednesday, July 23, 1958 


Mr. Dononvr. Mr. Speaker, in the enact- 
ment of legislation under our democratic 
processes we have come to expect the efforts 
of special groups to interject their passions, 
prejudices, and particular interests. As con- 
scientious legislators it is our duty to closely 
examine these -pressures and concentrate 
our attention upon the enactment of a 
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reasonable compromise designed primarily 
to inspire observance of the law with good 
wlll because of its essentially impartial 
nature. 

In this respect there Is pending before 
us a so-called labor-management reform bill 
which was approved in the Senate by an 
overwhelming bipartisan vote of 88 to 1. No 
one with good sense claims that this measure 
is perfect but, even according to a great many 
members of the Industrial Relations Re- 
search Association, it unquestionably, if 
adopted, would contribute to union reform 
and sound industrial relations. However 
many contentious provisions the measure 
may be said to contain, it undoubtedly oc- 
cupies a middle and compromise ground be- 
tween the extreme demands of employer and 
union groups. Its enactment would tend to 
restrain a great many of the worst abuses 
plaguing some of the country's largest 
unions and It would provide more control 
by union members over the affairs of their 
organizations, Certainly it would discourage 
the unbridled ambitions of those few un- 
scrupulous individuals whose main objective 
appears to be personal use of big union trust 
funds for their own interest. 

There are also provisions in this bill plac- 
ing additional restrictions upon unwarranted 
management practices; provisions designed 
to prevent scheming employers from enter- 
ing into collusive, arrangement with any 
tempted union official for the purpose of 
perverting real collective bargaining. 

The revelations of the McClellan commit- 
tee have demonstrated the need for reason- 
able legislation to encourage labor-manage- 
ment Internal activity reform. The generat 
public expects a responsive impartial reac- 


tion of the Congress to that need. The great 


majority of labor unions haye taken the first 
and biggest step in the best method of cor- 
rection, from within, by their adoption of 
strict ethical codes of practice. With a tem- 
perate measure of impartial and reasonable— 
which is always the wisest—legislative en- 
couragement we can entertain good hope 
for increasing good will and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management for the na- 
tional benefit. In pursuit of that wholesome 
objective, I most earnestly hope that this 
labor-management reform bill will be pre- 
sented to the House before adjournment, so 
that it may be discussed, debated, and acted 
upon in accord with our democratic legisla- 
tive traditions. s 
HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATION 
August 14, 1958 ` 

Mr. Donouve. Mr, Speaker, T urge the 
unanimous adoption of this amended ver- 
sion of H. R. 8002, which provides for im- 
proved methods of stating budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations. 

To those of us who were privileged to sup- 
port the creation of the original Hoover 
Commission, this measure represents another 
forward step in a chief objective of the Com- 
mission to continuously introduce modern 
methods of financial accounting practices in 
place of the outmoded and antiquated sys- 
tem that was too long permitted to be- 
wilder the understanding of Congress, pre- 
vent the constitutional control of the Con- 
gress over Government spending, and con- 
ceal great waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

One of the basic responsibilities of the 
Congress is to exercise the greatest care in 
and control of the tremendous financial 
spending of the Federal Government, es- 
pecially in these emergency years. All au- 
thorities agree that rigid accounting-prac- 
tices is the best approach to congressional 
understanding of Government financial op- 
erations and congressional insurance, by ap- 
propriate legislative measures that not 81 of 
the hard-earned taxpayers’ money will be 
spent needlessly, wastefully, corruptly, or 
extravagantly. This measure is at lenst-one 
more step along the hard road to that 
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Congressional duty achleyement. I hope 
you will all approve the taking of this step 
without further delay. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
Tuesday, July 15, 1958 


Mr. DONOHUE., Mr. Speaker, unquestion- 
ably one of the most challenging legislative 
Subjects that has faced this Congress, and 
several preceding ones, is finding ways and 
means through which the Federal Govern- 
ment can reasonably and sensibly extend 
desperately needed assistance to the several 
States to advance their educational stand- 
ards and provide adequate educational fa- 
elllties. 

However, the dramatic Soviet demonstra- 

tion of scientific achievement has inspired, 
I think, a more responsive mind and atti- 
tude to this problem, both in the Members 
of this body and the general public. It 
Would seem that the time has come for us 
to resolve our differences on such a vitally 
important national necessity and fulfill our 
legislative responsibility. 
In my opinion, an excellent opportunity 
to do so is presented to us in the form of 
the measure I understand is being today 
reported out of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, H. R. 13247. 

In summary, this bill is designed to pro- 
vide Federal scholarships and also student 
loan funds to enable superior students with- 
Out finances to attend college. Its em- 
Phasis is placed upon the teaching and study 
Of science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
Guages. It would improve testing and coun- 
selling in secondary and elementary schools 
<a it would help train more college teach- 


No matter on what other phases of the 
Problem we may have some differences, I 
eve that there is no single Member of 
at Congress who would question the foun- 
hy tion importance of education to a. progres- 

Ve future for this great Nation. 

I most earnestly hope that both the Con- 
et and the administration will join their 
8 toward the enactment of the sub- 
Sone ee at least, of this bill as a united ac- 
ote in concern for the basic welfare and 

Unuing development of this country. 

G THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF ALL AMERICANS 
(Excerpts from House speech) 

ties Dononovr. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of 

legislation is clear. It is to make more 

atit that rights guaranteed by the Con- 

ution and laws of the United States will 

color. Oed by all, regardless of race, creed, 

Pel or national origin, 

t is directed at no particular section of 
can a. Certainly no area of the country 
late claim achievement of full equality under 

> The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
tinet of Representatives recognizes its dis- 

duty to enact wise legislation which will 
wt that the words of promise spoken 
€ Constitution will be fulfilled in every 

er of the Nation. It is also realized that 
erican leadership of the free world is aided 
hista, by practical demonstrations of our 
Under 2 8 to the ideal of equality 

I, therefore, sincerely hope that any tem- 
will bs Passions, prejudices, or partisanship 

dar Put aside today in order that we may 
ment AR, historical legislative accomplish- 
provid our own national interest and also 
Bias © & legislative inspiration to all peo- 

everywhere on this blessed earth. 
ANTI-INFLATION ACTION OR RUINATION 
Tuesday, June 25, 1957 


1 Mr. DONOHOE, Mr. Speaker, the constantly 
Rttentio 8 costs of living have concentrated 
and th n upon the grave danger of inflation 

e vital necessity of-take reasonable 
trophe against threatening economic catas- 


Pd is obvious that some of the methods 
t control inflation are either un- 
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palatable to the majority of Americans, out- 
side of wartime, or antiquated. Therefore, 
a resurvey and restudy of all the economic 
factors involved is imperative and it is vitally 
important that it be done now before it is 
too late. 

Many of us have the conviction that such 
a study could best be conducted by com- 
mittees of the Congress rather than any se- 
lect commission appointed by the President; 
perhaps it would be of value to have both. 

In any case, let us cease any petty and 
partisan quarrels about authority and re- 
sponsibility and initiate an investigative 
project speedily before our economic struc- 
ture deteriorates beyond repair. 

OUR OBLIGATION TO THE VETERAN AND 
DEPENDENTS 


(Excerpts from speech in the House) 


Mr. Speaker, I and a great many other 
Members of this House have become deeply 
disturbed by the increasing publicity and 
propaganda questioning the continuation 
and cost-of-living adjustments and other 
benefits being reasonably accorded our vet- 
erans, 

I do not believe that the people of this 
country now wish to turn their backs in for- 
getfulness of the substantial sacrifices 
made by our war veterans and their depend- 
ents in protecting this Nation from armed 
enemies. On the contrary, I believe the 
great majority of the American people real- 
ize there is only one safeguard for this Na- 
tion in time of emergency, and that is the 
willingness of American men and women to 
fight and die to preserve our national secu- 
rity. I am sure they further understand 
that the efficiency of our fighting men is 
governed by the morale of their families and 
dependents, In these tense days of inter- 
national turmoil, it is not only just but pa- 
triotically wise in inspire the yeteran of the 
future with the example of our real concern 
for the veteran of the past. 

Mr, Speaker, there is legislation pending to 
extend farm, home, and business loan guar- 
anties for our veterans, to continue voca- 
tional rehabilitation adjustment assistance, 
to raise the ratings and pensions of the dis- 
abled war veterans and dependent allowances, 
as well as income limitations, in accord with 
our increased basio- living costs. There is 
pending legislation to extend simple justice 
to Spanish-American War veterans and their 
widows, who are trying to eke out a bare ex- 
istence on some $54 per month, 

These, and other beneficial measures, such 
as the so-called War Orphans Education Act, 
should be enacted without delay, Most of 
the pending bills are substantially sound and 
beneficial and are intended to discharge our 
just obligation to the war veteran and his 
family. I shall continue to work in support 
of their enactment as the best investment 
we can make to Insure our national security. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of important meas- 
ures have been adopted by the 85th Congress 
to benefit our war veterans, the most signifi- 
cant of which are: Public Law 168 increases 
the rates of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities for veterans for all wars; 
Public Law 209 liberalizes marriage require- 
ments for widows applying for pension or 
other benefits; Public Law 364 provides direct 
loans for veterans’ housing, increases the 
amount of such loans, and lowers the down- 
payments for FHA housing; Public Law 462 
increases salaries of medical and nursing 
staffs at VA hospitals; also a law to increase 
burial allowance for deceased veterans from 
$150 to $250. 


FLOOD PROTECTION OF LIVES AND PROPERTY 

Mr. Speaker, on August 19 and 20 of 
1955, the whole Northeast area, includ- 
ing my own State and home city of 
Worcester, Mass., was visited by over- 
whelming floods in the wake of a torren- 
tial downpour of continuous rainfall 
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through the 3 preceding days and nights. 
In that terrible catastrophe several lives 
were lost in my home area, family trag- 
edies were numerous, and the amount of 
property damage staggered the imagina- 
tion to assess. 

In a speech in this House on May 22, 
1956, I voiced my opinion that the neces- 
Sity for flood control and protection ac- 
tion had obviously become one of the 
most pressing domestic problems and 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to assist the various States and 
municipalities of the Nation in solving 
that problem was great. 


The Congress recognized this obliga- 
tion and over these past few years has 
annually approved public works appro- 
priations for flood control and protection 
proposals throughout the Nation. 


In the national interest, I vigorously 
supported the approval of all these proj- 
ects and quite naturally had a particular 
interest in the protection of the people 
and the property in my own home city of 
Worcester, where we have repeatedly 
suffered tremendous damage from unre- 
strained floodwaters. : 

At my initiation, in cooperation with 
local and State officials, the Army Corps 
of Engineers surveyed our Worcester 
area and recommended the construction 
of a flood diversionary tunnel which 
would practically eliminate the danger of 
flood ravages in the future, 

Tam including below excerpts from my 
speeches in the House in support of flood 
protection legislation and a summary of 
the appropriations approved for the con- 
struction of the Worcester flood diver- 
sionary tunnel. 

(House speech, June 19, 1957) 

Mr. Donouvr, Mr. Chairman, I most sin- 
cerely hope that this public works appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal year 1958 will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the House today. 

I speak in particular appeal for the ap- 
proval of the flood relief and protection proj- 
ects included in this measure that are so 
vitally important to so many people through- 
out this country. I am, of course, quite 
naturally concerned for the extension of as- 
sistance in protection of the lives, safety, and 
physical properties of the people in my own 
area, while at the same time extending my 
deepest sympathy and full support to the 
people of the other sections of the country 
who well understand the tragedy of heavy 
loss of life and property destruction that fol- 
lows in the wake of these terrible floods, 
hurricanes, and other disasters from uncon- 
trolled elements. 

I express the sentiments of the people of 
my area in extending our gratitude to the 
distinguished chairman and industrious 
members of the committee who have recom- 
mended the approval of $1,500,000 to begin 
actual construction of the Worcester, Mass., 
flood-diversionary tunnel. 

The people of my home city of Worcester 
and surrounding area are, unfortunately, 
only too well acquainted with the havoc that 
is wrought by raging floods. 

It is an unpleasant experience to be an 
eyewitness to the tragedy that is visited 

“upon a community, its people, and its prop- 
erty when roaring waters pour uncontrolled 
over bridges, and through the streets, We 
had this terrible experience in August of 
1955 and, please God, with the completion of 
this tunnel it will never happen again. 

The aftermath of such flood occurrence in 
loss of life, property, damage, lost employ- 
ment, and lost business is staggering to the 
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imagination eren In its effect upon an arer- 
age community. 

It is entirely beyond human imagination 
when we try to picture the amount of de- 
struction of life and damage to property 
that has occurred so frequently, in recent 
yeurs, in all the several States throughout 
the Nation. Financial losses, which can 
never be precisely measured, would unques- 
tlonably be up in the billions. We cannot, 
of course, even approach the placing of any 
material value upon the loss of life accom- 
panying these tragedies. 

Commonsense reflection makes it convinc- 
ingly clear that the prevention and control 
problems of these natural disasters cannot 
be local or statewide but must be regional 
and national. 

All of the people and communities who 
have so suffered very well appreciate that 
neither the individual victim nor the bur- 
dened State can alone or together survive 
and recover from the devastating impact of 
flood destruction. 

They realize, as did this conscientious 
committee, the necessity of reasonable as- 
sistance being extended from the Federal 
Government to help them construct proper 
facilities to prevent the recurring damage 
and disaster of floods, 

I earnestly hope and urge that the meas- 
ure be approved without further extended 
debate. 

(House speech, June 19, 1958) 

Mr. Dononve, Mr, Chairman, I most ear- 
nestly urge and hope that the full appro- 
priation contained in this bill will be ap- 
proved by the House without any extended 
delay. 

Few of us need to be reminded that flood 
control and natural disaster protection has, 
indeed, these past few years become one of 
our most pressing domestic problems. We 
have increasingly recognized that the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in 
aiding the various States and municipalities 
throughout the country toward a solution 
of that problem is great. 

The extraordinary and unfortunate rapid- 
ity with which the numerous visitations of 
the wildest elements of nature have followed 
one upon another throughout the country, 
particularly in Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. has projected the imperative necessity 
of Federal legislation for assistance in flood 
control to the heights of national and con- 
gressional consciousness; I have several 
times recited here the figures concerning the 
unfortunate deaths, and the millions of dol- 
lars of property destruction, that have re- 
sulted from ravaging floods. These personal 
tragedies and economic catastrophes could 
have been avoided in the past; there can 
be no excuse for their repetition in the fu- 
ture if we fulfill our obligations to the people 
we represent. 

In the light of the billions of dollars that 
. We have generously granted toward the re- 
habilitation of foreign nations, it would be 
a national disgrace if the imperative and 
immediate needs of our New England and 
other flood-ravaged regions are not provided 
for with full Federal assistance before dis- 
aster strikes again. 


Yearly appropriations for Worcester flood 
diversionary tunnel 


Fis 
l Amount 
Mur 


Fur po- 


12 
115 


$80, 000 
$10, 000 
1, 756, 000 
2, 4, 000 


Surveying and planning. 

Begin onstruction, 

Continue construction. 

Complete construction, estimated 
June 1959, 


LL 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT ADJOURN WHILE VITAL 
PROBLEMS REMAIN UNSOLVED 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to adjournment sine die of the House of 


Va 
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Representatives at this time. In my opinion 
we should, if anything, only recess so that 
we may be readily available to meet project- 
ing problems as they arise or be given defi- 
nite assurance of recall to immediate session 
in the event any grave emergency develops. 


BILLS INTRODUCED IN 85TH CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, limitations of space and 
time prevent me from further dwelling 
on multitudinous other bills that were 
discussed, but I shall personally report 
to my people on them at length and in 
detail; during the next 2 months. 

However, this summary would be 
highly inadequate if I did not list, in 
part, some of the bills I introduced in 
the 85th Congress. They follow: 

H. Con. Res. 12. A concurrent resolution 
favoring universal disarmament. 

H. Con. Res. 93. A concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
efforts should be made to Invite Spain to 
membership in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

H. J. Res. 32. A joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Northeastern United States Watershed 
Development and Flood Protection Commis- 
sion. 

H. R. 613. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a United States Foreign Service 
Academy. 

H. R. 614. A bill to provide for programs 
of public facilities construction which will 
stimulate employment in areas having s 
substantial surplus of labor. 

H. R. 615. A bill to provide for loans to 
enable needy and scholastically qualified 
students to continue post-high-school edu- 
cation. 

H. R. 1104. A bill to indemnify drivers of 
motor vehicles of the postal service against 
liability for damages arising out of the op- 
eration of such vehicles in the performance 
of official duties. 

H. R. 1105. A bill to provide assistance to 
communities, industries, business enter- 
prises, and individuals to facilitate adjust- 
ments made necessary by the trade policy 
of the United States. 

H. R. 1106. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, so as 
to provide that all quota numbers not used 
in any year shall be made avallable to im- 
migrants in oversubscribed areas lu the fol- 
lowing year. 

H. R. 1107, A bill to provide for emergency 


Federal financial assistance to the States and 


Territories in the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities ur- 
gently needed because of overcrowding, and 
to encourage full and efficient use of State 
and local resources in meeting school con- 
struction needs. À 

H. R. 3483. A bill to increase annuities pay. 
able to certain annuitants from the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund. 

H. R. 3765. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped and to define its 
duties. 

H. R.8868. A bill to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957. 

H. R. 9575. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for making payments in lieu 
of taxes with respect to certain industrial 
manufacturing plants owned by the United 
States. $ 

H, R. 9858. A bill to protect the right of 
the blind to self-expression through organi- 
zations of the blind. 

H. R. 10680. A bill to check the growth of 
unemployment by providing for Federal as- 
sistance to States and local governments for 
the construction of needed public works and 
public improvements. 

H. R. 10856. A bill to provide for unem- 
ployment reinsurance grants to the States 
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to revise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program, 

H. R. 11395. A bill to stimulate residential 
construction. 

H. R. 11418. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to increase the 
mileage of the National System of Interstate 
and Defense Highways. 

H. R. 13677. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a 30-percent 
credit against the Individual income tax for 
amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain 
public and private institutions of higher 
education. 


CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


Mr. Speaker, the words of wise authority 
remain forever as comforting beacons of 
guidance in troubied, distressing hours. A 
counseling message to all Americans is con- 
tained in the following extract from a speech 
given at Harvard University graduation exer- 
olses on June 30, 1910, by the late great Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 

“The most important agencies of democ- 
racy are, after all, not the organs of govern- 
ment, but the influences that shape public 
opinion, * * Democracy must prize its 
public life, It has stripped it almost alto- 
gether of ceremonial and of meaningless and 
absurd forms, It has placed the public officer 
in a position of power, to be used for service. 
* * * Having surrounded him with none of 
the pomp which makes appeal to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him 
with the higher honor which should be the 
reward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless.” 


Nagy, Another Case of Russian Despot- 
ism—Seventh Anniversary Program of 
Georgetown University IV Forum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 4, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. Speaker, a week 
ngo Marshal Kliment . Voroshilov, one 
of the leaders in the new Russian ruling 
class of the Soviet Union, visited the 
United States and Hungarian pavilions 
at the World's Fair in Brussels, He 
seized upon the occasion to make some 
remarks about the murder of Imra 
Nagy and the Hungarian revolution of 

For. audiences behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as well as outside, Voroshilov as- 
serted that Nagy was just a fool. Nagy 
never helped us, never raised his finger 
to help us. He was not a real Commu- 
nist. Referring to the Hungarian revo- 
lution, the Russian spokesman dec 
“I think it was just foolishness.” 

The motives behind the Russian's re- 
marks at the United States and Hun- 
garian pavilions are quite obvious to 
those familiar with Russian propaganda. 
His message carried a Moscow warning. 
in effect, that other nations in the Rus- 
sian Communist Empire should not con- 
template such foolishness. This also 
stands as an admission that the new 
Russian aristocracy are ruling a very 
shaky empire, that they know not when 
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or where a new freedom revolution will 
break out but admits the fear there will 
be more. Moreover, the false assertion 
on Nagy not being a real Communist is 
nothing more than an effort to support 
the myth concerning the monolith of 
imperial Communist rule now existing 
in the empire. 

Underlying all of this is Moscow’s real 

curity and fear for the collapse of 
their imperial domination of the captive 
non-Russian nations both within and 
Outside the Soviet Union. This and 
other pertinent aspects of the Nagy mur- 
der are brought out in a public service 
Program recently offered by the George- 
town University Forum. Completing 7 
Years of continuous telecasting on Sun- 
day, June 29, as well as more than 1114 
years on radio, this award-winning 
forum significantly devoted this occasion 
to an analysis of the latest evidence of 
Russian despotism. Its far-seeing and 
able directors, Rev. Francis J. Heyden. 
8. J., and Rev. Daniel E. Power, S. J., are 
deserving of great credit and commenda- 
tion for the continuous service they have 
been offering in behalf of public enlight- 
enment on major topics of the day. 

It was my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to be 
One of the panel on this anniversary pro- 
Sram. Other panel members were the 
distinguished Polish leader, the Hon. 
Stanislaw Mikolsjczyk, Vice Premier of 
Poland from 1945 to 1947, and the well- 
1 authority on the Russian prob- 
em. Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, professor at 

rgetown University and also chair- 
Man of the Ukranian Congress Commit- 
of America. 

The text of this program on Nagy pro- 

es a wealth of factual material on 
Mach to evaluate the remarks made by 
- Voroshiloy last week. Under leave 
Sranted, I insert in the Recorp the full 
text of this Georgetown University pro- 


— Watkrr. Nagy is the topic for the 
Consecutive broadcast of the George- 
University Radio Forum, another in a 
Of educational and informative pro- 
from Washington. The Georgetown 
Was founded in 1946. 
cri is Weldon Walker speaking by trans- 
the wot from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
tori campus of Georgetown University, his- 
Sp nalt seat of learning in the Nation's 


rng name Nagy is currently seen on the 
coun Page of almost every newspaper in the 
days de, today. We should like to begin to- 
by on of Georgetown's Radio Forum 
Pint ang Mr. Mikolajczyk three questions: 
tokea Who was Nagy? Second, Who mur- 

Mir nnen? Third, Why? Mr. Mikolajezyk. 
rally OLAICZYRK. Mr. Imre Nagy was natu- 
* et longtime, lifetime Communist. Dur- 
Peop! è Budapest uprising he went with the 
S Started to fight for freedom, in- 
torshin ace. and against Communist dicta- 

Whe. and Soviet exploitation of Hungary. 
Riven be ered him? The order had been 
Buda Y Khrushchey during an April visit in 
Pest and the actual murder has been 


Mink ated by his henchmen Kadar and 
Wh in Budapest. 
to ee The murder should be a warning 
Who w. ©, even some Communist leaders 
nistie nud feel more patriotic than commu- 
Did Not to try to do the same thing, 
formeq commit a crime? No. He only 
agreed Fes Coalition government as it was 
ment of ter the war during the first settle- 
ys the government and the political 
movement in Hungary. Secondly, 


his biggest “crime” was following the wish 
of the people; he wanted to step out from 
the Warsaw military pact. 

He was killed because this should be a 
warning to all people who, under Commu- 
nist control, are speaking and thinking for 
freedom and independence. Secondly, he 
wants to kill the summit conference by pro- 
voking the West not to come at this moment. 
And, thirdly, he wanted also to take revenge 
in this present fight with people, warning 
that no asylum would be given to people who 
do not follow Moscow's orders. 

Mr. WaLKER. I should like to address the 
next question to Congressman FricHan. In 
a deep sense, is the Hungarian revolution 
really over, Congressman FricHan? 

Mr. FretcHan. I would say very definitely 
not. If we would consider it over, then we 
would have to think in terms of the cause of 
human freedom, individual liberties, and 
national independence as being dead. Of 
pourse, that will never die. 

Mr. WALKER. Dr. Dobriansky. 

Dr. Dosriansky. You asked Mr. Mikolaj- 
czyk a number of questions which I think 
are very pertinent to a number of points 
that require very careful development here. 

The first question was about Mr. Nagy him- 
self. I think that we should perhaps have 
a few comments with regard to Mr. Nagy. If 
you pick up the paper, any newspaper today, 
you will find that many refer to Mr. Nagy 
as having been a national hero, a great Hun- 
garian patriot and the like. I think it re- 
quires emphasis, on the basis of the answer 
given by Mr. Mikolajezyk, that right down to 
his last breath Mr. Nagy was a Communist. 
Wouldn't you say, Mr. Mikolajczyk? 

Mr. MIKoLasczyK. Tes. 

Dr. Dosriansky. And he could not be re- 
garded in our strict sense of the term as a 
national patriot, one who had right along 
the full interest of the entire nation. I 
think Mr. Mikolajczyk hit the nail on the 
head when he said that Nagy suddenly went 
along with the people. It is vitally impor- 
tant to bear that in mind. Wouldn't you 
say, Congressman? 

Mr. FeicHAN. Very definitely. I think that 
we should take special care not to portray 
Nagy as a hero or a national patriot, because 
that would do violence to the truth. As an 
example, at the beginning of the uprising, 
before that big square where there were 
100,000 people, Nagy came out to address 
them; and he said, “Comrades,” but in uni- 
son, they yelled back, “There are no more 
comrades; we are all Magyars.” 

Now, secondly, after the Russians had re- 
treated and were virtually kicked out of 
Hungary, and then as they were coming back, 
Maj. Gen. Bela Kiraly, who was the military 
commander of Budapest, said on the radio 
that permission was sought from Nagy for 
the Hungarian Army to fight and resist the 
Russians that were coming across the border. 
But, he absolutely refused to permit the Hun- 
garians to stand up for their own freedom, 
which shows that he was willing to have Hun- 
gary still be a colony of the Russians. He 
was strictly a Communist; he has always been 
a Communist. But he was giyen the treat- 
ment that happens to all Communists, 

By the way, I just would like to take a min- 
ute to read two of the basic findings that 
were developed by the Select Committee To 
Investigate Communist Aggression in the 
House of Representatives. This report was 
prepared in 1954. I bring this out because 
many people, like Winston Churchill and 
others, seem to think the Russian problem 

‘is a riddle, or an enigma, or a m Wen. 
there is no mystery at all abut the Russian 
problem. There may be to some people who 
have been reared in an imperialistic: attitude 
or environment, but there should not be to 
anyone who has been in a country that has 
been free and nonimperialistic. 

But these two basic findings—and I think 
they have significance with reference to the 
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Nagy problem—are as follows: No. 5. That 
leaders of native Communist elements as- 
sisting the Soviet Union to assume con- 
trol of a victim state are inevitably purged, 
liquidated, or forced to flee after the suc- 
cessful coup and are replaced by Soviet na- 
tionals, usually Russian Communists,” Sec- 
ondly, “No. 8“ and this conclusion or basic 
finding, was after a very complete, thorough, 
intensive study of the Russian problem— 
“No. 8. That there is no limit to the ter- 
ror, oppressive tactics, barbarities, perfidies ` 
and inhumane corruption which the Soviet 
Union will employ to force or secure its de- 
mands and desires in a victim state.” Now, 
the deposing of Nagy and his execution just 
follow the regular pattern of the Rus- 
sians, 

Dr, Donriansxy, I purposely made this 
point for Americans generally reading our 
dally newspapers to keep this distinction in 
mind between a patriot, one who is dedi- 
cated to the interests of the Nation and the 
entire people, and a Communist who might 
fall within a movement at a particular time. 
Before I elaborate on this point in connec- 
tion with Poland, and perhaps in connec- 
tion with Yugoslavia—my elaboration would 
really only take the nature of a question 
directed at Mr. Mikolajezyk—I would like 
also to point this out. In many quarters 
here in Washington, at least for the past 
week or so, the rumor has it that the mur- 
der was perpetrated by the Kadar regime 
in Budapest and presented as a sort of fait 
accompli to Moscow. As a consequence, Mr. 
Khrushchev became very disconcerted, called 
for the return of Russian ambassadors to 
Moscow to discuss what to do about this par- 
ticular problem, and, therefore, we cannot 
place the moral responsibility upon Moscow. 
Now, perhaps some have heard of this rumor. 
It certainly has been enunciated—not indi- 
cating that he was for it—by Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., and others, I think it is import- 
ant to stress, as Mr. Mikolajezyk rightly did, 
that the moral responsibility for this par- 
ticular murder rests upon the people in the 
Kremiin, and particularly people like 
Khrushchey and others who have a long 
background when it comes to genocidal acts 
of this nature. 


I think that these relationships between 
Moscow and Budapest, Moscow and Warsaw, 
and any others, should be clearly borne in 
mind. And, here, the question that comes 
up in my mind, Mr. Mikolajezyk, is this: 
What is the prospect now for Gomulka? 
Here is another situation where people will 
talk in terms of Red Cardinal Vishinsky, Red 
National Communist Gomulka, and the like. 

Mr. Mixo.asczyK. A few days ago my 
answer would have been immediately ready. 
I would say Gomulka is wrongly recognized 
in the West as a national Communist. I 
consider him, and there is again new proof 
in today's newspaper, that he is only a fa- 
natic subordinated to the Moscow policy of 
communism. Therefore, I would say I don’t 
see any special danger for Gomulka. Re- 
member, No. 1, after he came into power he 
immediately signed a new agreement for the 
presence of Soviet arms in Poland. Second, 
the last economic agreement brings again a 
situation of exploitation for Poland which 
the Polish people oppose in their present up- 
rising crying for bread and independence, 
Thirdly, he already curbed old movements 
that have come out as a resistance from the 
people. Therefore, I don't see any immediate 
danger for Gomulka. 

A few weeks ago he was in Budapest. 
There he praised the Soviet action in Buda- 
pest in the presence of Mr. Kadar. Therefore, 
I do not think then there is a special danger 
for Gomulka. Maybe there arises a danger 
for Molotov, Kaganovich, and the others be- 
cause Khrushchey found that at first he had 
to drop all the responsibility on Stalin, but 
now he has to use the old methods of Stalin 
because the only way in the Communist sys- 
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tem is to kill the opponent, so they cannot 
act against the dictatorship of one person. 
Concerning the second point, which is in- 
cluded in your question, is the problem of 
national communism itself. It is very often 
said in the West that is the only way of 
gradual evolution in the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is wrong. The so-called 
iden of national communism is ridiculed 
first by the Communists. They are saying 
in thelr newspapers that this is an American 
invention of forelgn dollars. A good Com- 
munist cannot be a nationalist; he must be 
an international Communist fighting in soli- 
darity for the final end, world communism. 
Secondly, it is damaging behind the Iron 
Curtain. The people are under communism, 
They want freedom, independence, human- 
dignity, and they oppose the Comnrunist dic- 
tatorship. Now, when the West is starting to 
believe in a wishful thought, gradually the 
people will be thinking that the West is only 
speaking of freedom and democracy but 
advocating communism. They don't want 
any communism. The future of our people 
is Unally at stake. Therefore, I would say 
the revolution may be over as far as the 
fighting in the streets is concerned, but the 
revolution will never be over so long as these 
countries are not free. And, therefore, the 
idea of national communism is so damaging, 
always. We understand very well that the 
West is not in power today to change the sit- 
uation from day to day, but advocating na- 
tional comnmunism is just damaging because 


the clearer the division among the people’ 


between their ideas and the ideas of com- 
munism, the better will be their future and 
the possibilities for the final day of free- 
dom. 

Therefore, not only the problem of Go- 
mulka, but I think the idea of national 
communism is not only wishful thinking, 
which brings misunderstanding in the West, 
but also is damaging to the ideological fight 
against communism by these oppressed peo- 
ple, who are fighting communism behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Mr, WALKER. Congressman Fricnan. 

Mr. Peronan. The question was submitted 


as to why Moscow permitted this murder at 


the present time. I think there is no mys- 
tery about that at all. You will recall that 
recently Khrushchey tried to have a summit 
conference. He realized that the West was 
cool to that conference. He wanted the free 
world to collaborate with him and to accept 
the status quo, that is, the permanent en- 
slavement of all the non-Russian nations 
within the U. S. S. R., as well as the satellite 
countries. 

Russia needed some sensational case in 
order to demonstrate to the people behind 
the Iron Curtain what would happen to 
anybody who tries to deviate in the slightest 
or to try to even adopt the idea of national 
communism. Well, only a fool would try to 
be a leader in national communism. I 
think they wanted Nagy to be an object les- 
son to show the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain what the Russians intend to do to any- 
one who would express opposition to their 
imperialistic rule. They needed some object 
lesson to help stifle this growing national 
liberation movement behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. I think that is the reason why they 
did kill Nagy and his cohorts at this par- 
ticular time. 

Dr. DoperanskY. Yes, but aren't they gain- 
ing us a result, so long as we continue in 
many instances to misunderstand or not 
sufficiently comprehend all the various as- 
pects that are related ‘to this Nagy matter? 
I agree with you, Congressman, that they 
use the Nagy murder as a warning, certainly 
to Gomulka, to Tito, to all the peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. But, I wonder, too, 
whether they are not using it to have the 
United States and the Western World play 
back through the Voice df America, through 
press mediums, to those peoples behind the 
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Iron Curtain that that is precisely what 
Moscow is saying, namely, that you-should 
not deviate. 

Mr. Fetcuan. Of course, they want to use 
the Voice of America and all our mediums of 
communication for that purpose. 

Dr. Dosrtansxy. Which then means that 
we must do something at this time to—— 

Mr, PEIGHAN, Of course, they realize from 
the experience after the East German up- 
rising, and the Poznan uprising, and the 
Hungarian revolution that the free world 
will do nothing except make some pious 
statements, as they did in passing the reso- 
lution “demanding that the Russians get 
out of Hungary, which was not>accepted. 
They know that the free world is impotent 
and will not act. It is up to the free world 
now to take action, and T suggest that im- 
mediately our Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, be directed to 
offer a resolution demanding that the Rus- 
sians elther get out of Hungary or be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations, and that 
should be done forthwith. 

Mr. Mrkonasczyx. Mr. Congressman, I 


would add also that in addition to the warn- 


ing for the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and that every thinkable freedom would be 
punished, like in the Hungarian case, is also 
another thing today. Why the execution 
just now? Mr. Khrushchev was for a sum- 
mit conference, He wanted to have imme- 
diately the summit conference‘in the period 
of the so-called sputnik propaganda. Now 
he doesn't want the summit conference be- 
cause 

Mr. FrtcHAN. May I interrupt here? 1 
think he doesn’t want the summit confer- 
ence now because he realizes that the people 
in the United States and in the free world 
recognize the fact that a summit conference 
under the terms demanded by Khrushchev 
would mean that the United States would 
be a collaborator In the total enslavement 
by tyranny of these countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, 

And, secondly, they realize the Russians 
wanted this for the purpose of taking away 
from them the responsibility and the guilt 
of the long list of crimes against humanity 
that were perpetrated by the Russians. They. 
realize that the Russians wanted to have a 
summit conference which would humanize 
them, That's the reason why—— 

Dr, Doprransxy. Gentlemen, may I inter- 
rupt the two of you by pointing out that 
they do want a summit conference. I don't 
think the two of you would say that they 
don't want it, but they do want a summit 
conference on their own grounds. 

Mr, Feronan. On their own terms. 

Dr. Dosrtansxy. On their own conditions, 

Mr, Mrxo.asczyK. I wanted just to finish, 
What I wanted to say is this, that this mur- 
der perpetrated now on the Hungarians is 
almed to disgrace the position, the prestige, 
and the moral standing of the West. 
Khrushchev provoked it, he expected the 
action; and if the West will still come today 
for the summit conference it will be shown 
to the people, then, that the West doesn't 
keep to its political and moral position, I 
would say, then, the cold-blooded murder 
perpetrated now on the eve of the summit 
conference aims also to compromise the pres- 
tige and moral standing of the free world. 
The bloodier the hands of the Moscow lead, 
ers, the more damaging for the moral stand- 
ing and prestige of representatives of the 
West it will be: pictures of handshakes and 
smiles taken from the summit conference, 
And this picture will be shown, by Com- 
munist propaganda to the conquered, the 
oppressed, and the exploited people in the. 
Soviet sphere in order to weaken thelr re- 
sistance and drive for independence, free- 
dom, and democracy. Therefore, I won't say 
that he doesn’t want it, only he wants first 
a disgrace—“if still after the disgrace you 
will come, so the result will be then we will 
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kill your prestige among the people. And 
if you don’t come, then we will throw the 
responsibility for breaking up this so-called 
conference on you.” 

Dr. DonnlaxsK v. Well, this brings up what 
in my mind is a most vital point. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are many in this town, 
Congressman FrtcHan himself and numerous 
others, who have hammered away on this 
point in connection with the summit confer~ 
ence, going all the way back to the first Bul- 
ganin letter last winter; namely, that Mos- 
cow—and certainly there is a lot of evidence 
to indicate it, the speeches of Khrushchev, 
right down to the present time—Moscow 
above all else wants the West to adjust itself 
to an acceptance of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe. It needs that kind of an acceptance 
so that it can once and for all, in Moscow's 
terms, In Its own light, feel relatively secure 
in this area, so that it can a little more in- 
tensively develop its immediate objectives in 
the Middle East, in the Far East, and else- 
where, always feeling relatively secure with 
regard to Eastern Europe. 

Here, with the Nagy thing, it is giving out 
warnings. But, as you rightly point out, it 
is waiting to see what the West is going to do. 
If we begin to discuss what could we do at 
this time about the Nagy affair, rather than 
simply play back over the Voice of America 
to the people behind the Iron Curtain that 
Nagy had been murdered by Moscow, and 
perhaps even intensifying the fears of many 
in certain countries—instead of doing that, 
wouldn't you say that we at this time should 
capitalize on this situation by unequivocally 
stating that the very first condition that we 
must accept for a summit meeting is a fun- 
scale discussion of all the enslaved nations, 
the peoples, not only in satellite Europe, but 
throughout the entire Russian Communist, 
empire, which means also the enslaved na- 
tions in the U. S. S. R. 

Mr, Mucotasczy«. I wouldn't say it would 
be capitalization. It would be political wis- 
dom to accept their provocation: We will 
not sit in on a summit conference 80 long as 
there is a problem of the people oppressed by 
Communists which will not be on the agenda. 
Secondly, in the United Nations, to go on 
with the special meeting, it does not matter 
whether it will be vetoed or not in the 
Security Council, and to end with the ex- 
pelling of the Soviets and their puppets if 
they do not follow the United Nations deci- 
sions, 

Mr, FeicHan. I agree with both of you and 
I hope that action will be taken. But I feel 
that this execution of Nagy certainly should 
be the death knell to this silly notion of na- 
tional communism, and also the death knell 
to the silly notion of political evolution 
which was manufactured by the Eisenhower 
crowd. Of course, there ls no precedent in 
history of any kind of political evolution 
when the forces of human freedom have been 
engaged in a death struggle against the 
tyrrany of permanent enslayement; and 1 
certainly hope that this idea, the silly no- 
tion of political evolution, will be forgotten 
entirely. 

Dr. Donrtansxy. I just want to make one 
qualification, which I think you will accept 
Congressman, when you say “the Eisenhower 
crowd.” I think you will agree that Mr, 
John Foster Dulles has been really one of 
the bulwarks on this point against accept - 
ance of a status quo. 

Mr, Feroran. I praise him most highly- 
With reference to that, I think he has been 
a tower of strength and I applaud him. 

Dr. Doseransxy. But, there are other 
things. For example, for a number of years 
many groups in this country have attemp 
to get the United States to ratify the geno- 
cide convention., I think here is another 
genocidal aot, of course, over which Ameri- 
cans generally have been rather shocked, but 
placed in a whole series of genocidal acts 
committed by Moscow, this is just an addi- 
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tional one. We should begin taking record 
Of these genocidal acts committed by Mos- 
cow, going all the way back, if you will, to 
the start of the very empire known as the 
Sovlet Union, and even with the implanta- 
tion of the Russian Communists in Moscow. 

Mr. FeicuHan. Incidentally, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House To Investigate Commu- 
nist Aggression in 1954 advocated the setting 
up of a juridical commission to record ali 
these crimes against humanity, mass murder, 
genocide, and have the men brought up for 
trial, I think that should have been done 
and should be done now. 

Dr. DonnzaNsKr. Well, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
Would you consider this as the death knell of 
the de-Stalinization. program? 

Mr. Mrxo.asczyKk. I think naturally that 
de-Stalinization is only one of the tactics. 
And, first of all, they dropped the responsi- 
bility and now they are coming absolutely to 
the same measure. But, I would add only 
One thing again; I think an increased ide- 
Ological fight should follow this action. Un- 
fortunately, people are speaking about a cold 
war. I think this is not the cause and the 
West started this only because it was a re- 
rection to the Communists. And this time it 
Should be used, because it is the only weapon 
Useful which can approach the minds of the 
People. 

Mr. WALKER- Thank you, Mr. Mikolajezyk, 
and thank you, gentiemen, for today's dis- 
cussion of Nagy. You have attended the 
Weekly discussion program, the Georgetown 
University Radio Forum, broadcast of which 
Ius transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio 
on the campus of historic Georgetown Unl- 
versity in Washington, D. C. 

We welcome your comments and es- 
tions. This has been presen in 
the interest of public education by George- 
Sn University. Your moderator, Weldon 
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i Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, on our 

ery doorstep a vicious dictatorship 

8 And through circumstances now 

Pies his control, Batista has to main- 
Power by torture and murder. 

Lately there have been encouraging 
AR that anti-Batista forces are unit- 
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ioa pis of democratic social and polit- 

aims. They are not saying much 
ete days. The time is for deeds, not 
rds; deeds that show them to be de- 
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We should withdraw our military mis- 
sion. We should demand that none of 
our mutual-security arms be used in 
fighting the rebels—and we should re- 
quire firsthand proof that this is not 
being done. Finally, we should bring 
the matter of free elections in Cuba 
before the United Nations and arrange 
for proper supervision of both registra- 
tion and the elections themselves. 

Recently Charles Shaw, news director 
of station WCAU, Philadelphia, made 
a trip to the rebel-held territory in Cuba. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude excerpts ffom his excellent article 
in the editorial section of the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Bulletin of August 3, 1958: 
A Visrr ro Raul CASTRO'S REBEL HIDEOUT IN 

CUBA 
(By Charles Shaw) 

One of the most fateful revolutions in all 
the world today is being fought in the island 
Republic of Cuba, 90 miles from Key West, 
Fla; a little more than a thousand miles 
from Philadelphia. 

A revolution against the government of 
President Fulgencio Batista was launched by 
a young lawyer named Fidel Castro and a 
handful of followers on July 26, 1953, and 
it seemed to die a-borning. 


ILL-STARRED ATTACK 


Most of the rebels were wiped out in their 
ill-starred attack on the army barracks in 
Santiago de Cuba that July day. Castro 
Was arrested and sentenced to 15 years in 
prison. Released 19 months later under a 
government amnesty decree, Castro went to 
Mexico and tried to reorganize his revolu- 
tion. 

With 82 followers, Castro returned to Cuba 
in December 1956, to be met by government 
troops who killed all but 12 of the Fidelistas, 
Those 12, led by Castro, limped to safety 
in the towering, Jungly Sierra Maestra, a 
mountain range which forms an almost 
Impenetrable wall along the southeastern 
corst of Cuba. 

There and then they began the revolution 
in earnest, a revolution conducted under the 
name of the “26th of July Movement.“ They 
named their movement for a failure which 
they hope will turn out to have been the 
beginning of success. 

OFF TO REVOLUTION 


Three weeks ago tomorrow, after 4 months 
of secret negotiations with 26th-of-July rep- 
resentatives here in Philadelphia and in New 
York, I went off to see this revolution for 
myself. 

Philadelphia members of the 26th-of-July 
Movement had argued with me that the 
Fidelistas were growing in numbers and en- 
larging the territory they controlled week 
by week but that the Batista government's 
censorship was so effective that hardly a 
word about the revolution was now reaching 
the outside world, 

There had been quite a bit of news about 
Castro earlier this year. Late in March, 
he proclaimed an April offensive to topple 
Batista. 

On April 9, the rebels struck in Habana. 
Santiago, and other cities; orders went out 
from the Sierra Maestra for Cuban workers 
to stage a general strike. The offensive 
failed; the strike call met with little re- 
sponse, and it looked Uke July 26, 1953, all 


over again, 
TOLD OF KIDNAPINGS 

T listened respectfully but doubtingly to 
Philadelphia members of the movement as 
they told me story after story of Fidelista 
activities, and they finally suggested that 
I go to New York to talk with Dr. Mario 
Lierena, Castro's personal representative 
outside of Cuba, 
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Dr. Llerena, a graduate of Princeton The- 
ological Seminary and an ordained Presby- 
terlan minister, spoke convincingly abcut 
the growing strength of the 26th of July 
movement in Cuba. And in the midst of 
my conversations with Dr. Llerena came 
news that rebels under Fidel’s brother, Raul, 
had kidnaped 47 Americans and 2 Cana- 
dians. 

STILL IN BUSINESS 


That news, deplorable as it was, provided 
proof that the Cuban rebels were very much 
in business, so much so that they could 
kidnap not only American and Canadian 
businessmen at their isolated establish- 
ments, but American sailors and marines 
within sight of the United States naval base 
at Guantanamo Bay. 

On the morning of July 14, armed with a 
short note from Dr. Llerena to a member of 
the 26th of July underground in Habana, I 
flew out of Philadelphia for the land of the 
secret revolution. 

Cuba welcomes tourists, but not report- 
ers: so I went to Habana as a tourist. For 
the first few hours in Habana, I pretended 
to be interested in the usual tourist attrac- 
tions. I hired a driver suggested by the 
hotel, one Armand, who showed me the 
sights, and I finally maneuvered him to a 
spot about a quarter mile from where I was 
to meet my rst contact. 


OUT FOR A WALK 


At that point, I told him I'd like to walk 
fround awhile, and told him to return to 
the hotel. He grinned knowingly and let 
me out of the cab. 

I walked away toward what Armand most 
certainly thought was a romantic rendezvous 
arranged beforehand but which actually was 
one of the dozen or so Protestant churches 
in Habana and its suburbs. 

It was in that church that I began 10 days 
of association with the freedom fighters of 
Cuba—fighters in uniform in the rugged 
Mountains of Oriente Province and fighters 
in mufti in cities like Habana and Santiago 
de Cuba. 

NAMELESS HEROES 

I had expected to find a lot of heroes in 
Cuba, but I expected to find them only in the 
mountains, Find them there I did; but I 
found even greater heroes—and heroines— 
outside the Sierras, nameless men and 
women, who daily risk their lives as members 
of the civilian underground. 

At the church, I met a woman whom I 
shall call Senora Gomez, whose husband is 
one of the leading Protestant laymen in 
Cuba. Senora Gomez was expecting me; and 
with her was a man—let's call him Jose 
who also was a Protestant churchman but of 
a different denomination from that of Senora 
Gomez. ; 

They questioned me and I questioned 
at great length. They wanted to know what 
I wanted to do, and I wanted to know how 
they proposed helping me do what I wanted 
to do. 

And as I sat in that church, even realizing 
that Fidel Castro was reputed to be a dedi- 
cated Catholic, I began to wonder, especially 
as I recalled Dr. Lierena's Presbyterianism, if 
perhaps the 26th of July movement might 
not be essentially a Protestant effort to seize 
power in a predominantly Catholic country. 

OUTLINE PLANS 

But 1 said nothing about any such 
thoughts as Senora Gomez and Jose out- 
lined their plans for me to travel the under- 
ground railroad to the Sierras and meet with 
either Fidel or Raul Castro and their fight- 
ing men. Jose excused himself, and Senora 
Gomez explained: “He go to bring the next 
man—how you say?—up the ladder,’ the 
man who next take charge of you.” 

As we waited, we talked about the re- 
ligioug life of Cuba, and Senora Gomez ex- 
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plained that Cuba is, of course, a Catholic 
country but its 6 million population in- 
cludes about 250,000 Protestants divided 
among Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist, Seventh-Day Adventists, Pente- 
costal and other denominations. There are 
several synagogues in Habana, and many of 
the -city’s 50,000 Chinese attend Buddhist 
services. - 

„And.“ said Senora Gomez, “we have the 
very best relations * * * as you will see 
very shortly.” 

PRIEST ENTERS 

I didn't have time to ask her to explain 
that remark; because there was a knock at 
the door, and Senora Gomez opened it to 
reveal Jose and the “next man up the 
ladder.” : 

He was a cassocked priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church, who had come eagerly to 
a Protestant church to take charge of the 
reportero who had been sent to Cuba to 
“learn the truth.” 

Under a Saliman painting of the head 
of Jesus they sat: Senora Gomez, a member 
of one Protestant church; Jose, member of 
another Protestant church; and the priest of 

the Roman Catholic church, whom I shall 
call Padre Gonzales. 


ALL ARE UNITED 


I remarked, perhaps ineptly, on Padre 
Gonzales’ presence in that building, and he 
replied, without offense: 

“In Cuba today, we are Catholics and non- 
Catholics only in matters of dogma, and 
there we differ as much as Catholics and 
non-Catholics in any country. But where 
liberty and decency and human dignity are 
concerned, we are merely Cubans, We are 
obeying the great commandments of Our 
Lord, and there is no place I will not go to 
do Our Lord's work.“ 

I asked Padre Gonzales about charges that 
the Communists dominated the 26th of July 
Movement. With Senora Gomez and Jose 
nodding vigorous assent, the priest de- 
nounced the charges as ridiculous, but then 
he said: 

“The next person you meet will be able to 
convince you of how false those charges are 
even better than I. Tomorrow morning, you 
will go to the cathedral and ask for“ 
and he gave me the name of a church official 
whose identity I dare not even try to approx- 
imate. 

DENIES RED CHARGE 

He was not the cardinal; he was not a 
bishop; but he was a churchman of con- 
siderable position. As for the charge of 
communism, which has been made by the 
Batista forces, the churchman at the cathe- 
dral said this: 

“Do you think that we of the Catholic 
Church would support a movement about 
which there was the slightest suspicion of 
communism? You know what a Commu- 
nist government in Cuba would do to the 
church. Don't you think we have investi- 
gated Fidel Castro and his brother, Raul, 
to our satisfaction? 

“As you meet more of our people, you will 
ses that they are people to whom commu- 
nism would be anathema. They include 
Catholic priests, leaders of your Protestant 
groups, men and women of property, honest 
business leaders, honest labor leaders, intel- 
lectuals, students, clerical workers 
what I like to think Is a cross-section of 
Cuban decency.” 

The churchman then gave me Instruc- 
tions for my next step. I was to go to a 
Catholic church and meet a man who would 
arrange for my trip to Oriente Province. 

. * . . » 


HAND-PICKED MAN > 

The consensus of the Fidelistas was that 
the elections probably would be postponed; 
but If Batista did decide to go ahead with 
them, the election of his hand-picked presi- 
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dential candidate, Dr, Andres Rivero Aguero, 
was assured. 

The feeling was that Batista then would 
Teassume his old status of strong man,“ the 
power behind the president, or become head 
of the armed forces, which wield the power 
in Cuba today. 

Rivero, at the moment, has opponents, 
among them former President Ramon Grau 
San Martin, but the guessing is that they'll 
withdraw at the last minute if they're 
convinced the government Is going ahead 
with the elections, their withdrawal to be a 
dramatic protest against the rigged elec- 
tions, 

The newspapers were filled with stories 
from and about the Middle East. But in 10 
days, I read 1 story about fighting in Cuba— 
a short item reporting that 8 rebels had 
been killed in a skirmish—and 1 story re- 
porting the arrest of several so-called 
“saboteurs,” 

Censorship is complete. The regulations 
require that Cuban newspapers report gov- 
ernment activities only by publishing gov- 
ernment handouts. The handouts must be 
used textually; they are to be played up or 
down as the government indicates. 


Tourists returning to Habana after only a 
few years' absence are struck by the chang- 
ing face of the city. New public buildings, 
new highways, new monuments are spring- 
ing up throughout the city and its suburbs. 

Batista’s enemies say this is how he has 
accumulated a personal fortune estimated 
at between $200 million and $300 million 
stashed away in United States, Swiss and 
Spanish banks: the rakeoff on public works 
projects. 

TALK OF CORRUPTION 


Batista’s foes talk about corruption; but, 
of course, they can't really document their 
charges with the sort of evidence that would 
stand up in court. Whether you believe the 
Specific stories or not depends largely on your 
opinion of those who tell the stories. But 
even before you hear such stories, you sense 
corruption, and corruption as the dictionary 
defines it; the state on effect of decay, im- 
purity, taint, depravity, moral deterioration. 

Habana reeks of such corruption; it is per- 
sonified by the procurers on all the principal 
Streets; the purveyors of pornography; the 
shills for obscene entertainment; the street- 
walkers; the child beggars, two of whom 
threw stones at me when I refused them 
money; the shortchange artists, 


FEW LEAVE HABANA 


Unfortunately, only a very small percent- 
age of American tourists ever see more of 
Cuba than Habana, Small wonder they have 
a low opinion of Cubans in general, that they 
can’t get excited about a revolution which, 
they may have concluded, merely is an at- 
tempt by one gang of crooks to supplant the 
crooks in power, 

But in Habana I met people who bore all 
the earmarks of being as decent and honor- 
able as any I had met anywhere: Senora 
Gomez, Jose, Captain Bradley, the priests, 
their superior in the Cathedral. 

. 


Raul smiled, replied in English, “The elec- 
tions are a fake,” then went on in Spanish, 
which Deborah translated: 

Batista doesn't dare hold honest elec- 
tions. If he did and the people's choices 
would be elected, the crimes of his admin- 
istration would be exposed and just about 
everybody in the government would be put 
on trial. All the government officials are in 
this together, and they have to stay to- 
gether for mere self-preservation. If the 
elections are held, they will be rigged. But 
they'll probably be postponed under the 
emergency law.” 7 

“How are you doing up here? Are you 


gaining or losing or standing still?” 
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“We are gaining day by day, and if you 
want proof, consider this: Fidel went into 
the Sierra Maestra in December 1956, just 
19 months ago, with 12 men. Today, he has 
thousands. Don't take my word for it. You 
saw for yourself some of the army activity 
in Oriente Province along the road to San- 
tiago. Batista has committeed one third of 
his army to fighting Fidel. Fidel must have 
made a lot of gains.” 

* . ». . * 

Then I asked a questlon which had been 
asked of Raul many times in the 2 or 3 
weeks before my arrival: Why the kidnap- 
ings of Americans and Canadians?” 

Raul replied in volleys, and Deborah 
waited- until he had finished. She took a 
deep breath, adjusted the collar of her shirt 
and began: 

“Well, the Batista army had been attack- 
ing us here, as well as Fidel's forces in the 
Maestra, since April. Their bombers came 
over twice every day. 

“They killed very few of our soldiers but 
lots of civilians, The people were nearly 
crazy * * they were living in caves * * * 
they were going hungry. And when some 
of them did get out and picked up bomb 
fragments, they would see United States 
markings on them. 

“We staged the kidnapings first of all to 
try to stop the bombings. We figured Ba- 
tista would not bomb if he knew Americans 
might get killed, because he needs Ameri- 
can help. 

“And we wanted to bring some Americans 
up here to show them proof that United 
States arms were being used to kill Cuban 
people in hopes that they might make your 
Government stop sending arms to Batista.” 


ARGUES WITH HIM 


“Now, wait a minute,” I interrupted. “T 
am not unfriendly to you, but I want to 
show you where you're very wrong. We have 
not shipped any arms to the Cuban Govern- 
ment since March 7, except for the replace- 
ment of some defective rockets we had sent 
earlier, You must belleve that that ls true.” 

“If you say so, we shall believe you,” 
Deborah replied after she had translated my 
remarks to Raul and had heard his reply, 
“because Dr, Llerena has sent word that you 
are a truthful man.” 

I noticed that Raul was glancing at a 
paper on which my name appeared 
apparently it was a letter from the outside. 

But.“ Deborah went on, “there is a point 
you all seem to miss. Batista is killing 
Cubans with United States arms. You say 
he has received none since March 7. But 
under terms of the mutual security agree- 
ment he was to use those arms you gave him 
only to repel outside aggression.” 

AN INTERNAL AFFAIR 

“Your Government has never charged that 
we are supported by any other country, as 
you have charged in the case of the rebellion 
in Lebanon. The mere fact that you sus- 
pended arms shipments would indicate your 
Government's belief that this is purely an 
internal Cuban affair. 

“Therefore, we are not asking that you 
stop sending arms to Batista, if you already 
have stopped. What we are asking is that 
you compel Batista to live up to the terms 
of the mutual security agreement and not 
let him use United States arms a 
Cuban people. 

“Or else let us buy arms from the United 
States. We have the money to buy them, 
and we can get more money.” 

“Getting back to the kidnapings,” I said, 
“There have been stories that Fidel was 
angry with Raul, and some people have said 
that Raul might try td take over the move- 
ment,” 

YIDEL IS BOSS 


Raul seemed to be amused, and his reply 
was this; 
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"Fidel fs the chief. He is the great 
disciple of Marti. He is the man around 
whom we rally * here in the mountains, 
in the cities, and in exile. He did not ap- 
prove of the kidnappings; but I am con- 
vinced that I did the right thing in the 
circumstances. 

— * * . . 


“What about you? May I write anything 
about you? Frankly, I had never heard 
Sbout you until today * and I find 
you're quite a woman * * * educated in the 
United States * * high up in the moye- 
Ment. I would like to write about you. What 
May I gay?” 

“Well,” she replied, "I belleve it is now 
known that I am here and that I am called 
Deborah. That Is not my right name, I shall 
tell you my right name, but I ask you not to 
Use it for a while.” 

ATTENDED MIT 


To other questions, she said this: 

“Iam a member of the Council of Twelve. 
I am 28 years old. I studied chemical engi- 
neering at the University of Habana and at 

chusetts Institute of Technology * * * 

for 1 year. 

“I wanted to be a chemical engineer, but 
I knew that one could do nothing worthwhile 
Until Cuba is freed. 80 I joined the 26th of 

movement to do organization work. I 
Worked in the cities until a few months ago, 
and then I came up to the mountains. I 
shall remain here until we have won.” 
inet about the philosophy of the revolu- 


“It is simply the philosophy of Marti, who 
ed the last real revolution that Cuba has 
d. There have been changes in govern- 
Ment since then, but changes only in per- 
*onnel, We fight for human freedom and 
decency,” 
FIDEL’'S PLEDGE 

“Let me tell you what Fidel has pledged: 
Immediate freedom of political prisoners, 
both Civilian and military; reestablishment 
= individual and political rights of all citi- 
ns; unlimited freedom of information and 
1 n; extermination of illiteracy; land re- 
°rm, with compensation for any land expro- 
ea ted: and elimination of corruption in 
ec life, particularly among the rapacious 

fs of the Army.” 

“Maybe you can make Habana a more at- 
"Active place for decent visitors,” I observed. 
at.“ she replied, “is a sympton of what 
t against. When we win, you will 

a different Habana, a different Cuba.“ 

INTERESTED IN- FREEDOM 


I looked at Deborah and sald, “I am not 

in Cularly interested in Cuba, but I am 

ed in freedom for a very selfish 

Š bar Today, I am free. But I shal) have 

and ter assurance of retaining my freedom, 

as . my son's living the life of a free man, 
“z m is extended. 

ust as John Donne said that ‘any man’s 

th diminishes me,' so do I feel that any 

Com.” loss of freedom diminishes my free- 


tina! you are telling me the truth, and only 
will determine that because I don't 
myself . of you well enough to judge for 
as „Jou are doing a great thing. As far 
Cube. concerned, you are not fighting for 

n freedom Fou are fighting for 


— looked at me with her big black 

ru en glanced toward the ceiling of that 
shackled old barn and said: 
fi That's a big word.” 

* . J 


* 
of ooking down at the receding coastline 
now, I asked myself; “What do I think 
? 
this. entiy replied to my own question like 
aris Zope that Fidel Castro and his brother 
r erything their followers think they 
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are; although it would be impossible for 
any man to be the kind of man Fidel fol- 
lowers think he is. 

“But Fidel Castro is not nearly so um- 
portant as the people who follow him—the 
Senora Gomezes, the Joses, the Padres Gon- 
valeses, the other priests, the ministers, To- 
landa and Juan and Luisa and Mi 
They, to me, are Cuba as I wouid like to 
think of Cuba. 


NAMELESS HEROES 


“I don't suppose I shall ever see them 
again, If their movement succeeds, and I 
should coyer the inauguration of their Presi- 
dent, I'm sure that none of them will be in 
the presidential palnce. None of them ex- 
pects to be. They are the nameless heroes 
and heroines without whom no fight for free- 
dom can be won. 

“Those who have survived will Usten to 
the ceremonies by radio, and perhaps they 
will remember me for only one thing, for 
passing on to them what Deborah said to 
me that sfternoon in the Sierra del Cristal: 

Freedom. It's a big word.“ 


Our Public Servants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely gratified to see an article that 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
under date of August 18, 1958, that cer- 
tainly puts to rest the erroneous state- 
ments made and published regarding a 
good friend, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Murray Snyder. 

I commend this article to the reading 
not only of the Members of Congress but 
the citizens of the country because it 
points up how unjustly a man in goy- 
ernment can be assailed because of mis- 
information. The article follows: 
SNYDER GIVEN Praise To SHAME “Bum Rar" 

(By Phit G. Goulding) 

WASHINGTON, August 18—Otto Graham 
said after his college all-stars smashed the 
Detroit Lions that a football coach was a 
hero when he won and a bum when he lost. 

Even under these commonly accepted 
terms the coach still has an advantage over 
high Government officials, who are publicly 
flogged when things go wrong, but stand un- 


noticed along the sidelines when an opera- 


tion is successful. 

A case in point is Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Murray Snyder. Most Democrats 
and a good many Republicans assailed him 
without mercy last December for the pub- 
city buildup which preceded the Nation's 
first effort to launch a Vanguard satellite. 

Snyder's responsibilities as Assistant Sec- 
retary for Public Affairs include letting the 
American public know as much as security 
permits about military activities. It is a 
dificult Job—almost an impossible one. 

IKE REVEALED TIMING 


There is a great deal of evidence that Sny- 
der took a bum rap in December, The Van- 
guard buildup began not with him, but 
when President Eisenhower disclosed that 
the shot was coming. Mr. Eisenhower re- 
vealed the approximate date when trying to 
escape the heat of the successful Russian 
sputniks. È 
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Vanguard people, too, were extremely op- 
timistic in their early statements after the 
President's announcement. 

It is doubtful that Snyder could have 
done very much to play down that launch- 
ing, even if he had attempted to do so. Mr, 
Eisenhower had set the tone and public in- 
terest was high. 

A strong case can also be made that 
Snyder was acting in the best interests of 
the American people when he helped un- 
lease a full flow of news on scientifc—not 
a military—operation. = 

But those who did blame him for “rashly” 
giving comfort to the potential enemy in the 
worldwide propaganda fight should, in con- 
sistency, be praising him today, 

He could scarcely have done a superior job 
on_the moon probe of Sunday. While ex- 
tremists argue that the United States should 
try these experiments In complete secrecy as 
the Russians do, they ignore both the prac- 
tical impossiblity of concealing an &8-foot 
monster at Canaveral and the workings of 
democracy, 


IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 


Every effort was made in the Pentagon to 

assure that the people of America knew what 
was being attempted. Everything feasible 
was done on Sunday to facilitate rapid and 
accurate reporting of an historic event, Yet 
the story was kept it its proper perspective 
to avoid the so-called “humiliation” of the 
Vanguard. 
_ Newsmen who regularly cover the Penta- 
gon were invited in 10 days before the 
launching for a background briefing by Roy 
A. Johnson, Director of the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency which managed the 
shot. They were again called in last week 
for a step-by-step description of press cover- 
age details, 

Under a communications system estab- 
lished in advance, reporters could either go 
to Cape Canaveral or stay at the Pentagon. 
That these conferences and arrangements 
were conveniences to newsmen is unimpor- 
tant. That they were of great assistance in 
helping pass the right story to the American 
people is vital. 

At these sessions and in public state- 
ments, Snyder and civilian and military 
brass directly concerned in the moon probe 
emphasized that chances of success were 
small, 

This emphasis, combined with greater ex- 
perience of newsmen who personally went 
overboard in December, brought about an 
ideal situation. 

Interested Americans across the Nation 
knew the objectives of the space test firing, 
understood the risks involved and received 
full information on the results. 

Those who pilloried Murray Snyder 7 
months ago should, in decency, be com- 
mending him today. It is no credit to them 
that they are silent. 


Using Misery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
songs of liberty are ever in the spirit of 
man. As long as religion is in his heart 
the fire of freedom for his nation lives. 
His code of moral conduct gives him wis- 
dom to know ones self and thus prepare 
for the intellectual progress necessary to 
honor God. 
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The Polish church crisis is rushing to 
a climax. The flame of religious fervor 
burns brightly in the hearts of the Polish 
pilgrims at the National Marian shrine 
at Czestochowa. It has engulfed the 
very nation for over a year—since the 
raids by the police on the national offices 
of the Institute of National Vous at the 
Jasna Gora Monastery on July 21. 

There have been severe repercussions 
throughout the nation. Bishop Mi- 
chal Klepacz, of Lodz, teamed with Aux- 
illary Bishop Zygmunt Choromanski, of 
Warsaw, secretary of the Polish episco- 
pate and cabinet minister Jerry Szta- 
chelski in charge of religious affairs have 
held extended conferences over all 
phases of clashes between the church 
and the Red conception of harnessing 
religious independence. 

The Polish Government's decision to 
impose custom duties on shipments of 
food and clothing sent to Poland by the 
American Bishops Overseas Charities 
Agency, Catholic Relief Services, and 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
It is rumored that an accord was 
reached. Other whispering ear-tinglers 
claim that the church publications will 
be submitted to Government censorship. 
Meantime, one-half million dollars of 
foodstuffs for the Polish indigent are 
dying on the docks at Gdynia for several 
months—Government seeks to impose 
Aina aa duties—on the sup- 
plies. 

It is sald that three representatives 
of the church will join a flood-relief 
committee at Cracow. 

Yes, the Reds are calling the cards 
according to PAP, the Communist news 
agency, and stated that church publi- 
cations must be subjected to state cen- 
sors, and further, the removal of all 
presses and publishing materials from 
the monasteries and other places of 
sanctuary in traditional places. It is 
assumed that letters and literature be- 
tween and among the clergy would be 
exempt from censorship. 

But the real temper of the people is 
reflected at Czestochowa where the an- 
cient icon of our Lady Queen of Poland 
is the traditional pilgrimage point of all 
Poland's religious and national heritage. 

It was here on August 26, 1956, that 
112 million pilgrims stood grim and si- 
lent as a protest against the 3-year in- 
carceration of Stefan Cardinal Wyszen- 
ski, the primate of Poland. This rally, 
only several months after the “bread 
and freedom rights” riots in Poznan, 

By mid-October, the Polish United 
Workers—Communists—Party itself had 
succumbed to such terrific internal 
pressures that Wiadyslaw Gomulka— 
jailed under Stalinist regime—was able 
to seize control of the party—and at its 
helm set the nation on a tack that gave 
Poland more freedoms unheard of in 
any of the Communist controlled coun- 
tries. 

The Gomulka regime acted quickly to 
turn aside from the prosecution of its 
Stalinist opponents and on October 28, 
1956, the cardinal returned to Warsaw— 
welcomed by thousands of the faithful 
worshipers—it was a spectacle. 

His first act was to go on the pilgrim- 
age and the religious reawakening of the 
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spiritual and moral life of Poland that 
surged forth under the political guidance 
of Gomulka. The church-state commis- 
sion started to loosen the bonds of im- 
pediments that the Stalinists had set 
against the church, 

On December 7, 1956, the commission 
announced an agreement that religious 
instruction would be restored to the pub- 
lic school. Catholic papers resumed pub- 
lication and chaplains for hospitals, 
prisons, and the armed forces were per- 
mitted. 

On Christmas eve the Government 
permitted the cardinal to use its radio fa- 
cilities, 

In the elections (January 1957) for the 
new Sejm (parliament), the episcopate 
openly urged the people to go to the polls 
to support a single list of candidates put 
forward by the government. 

In March 1957 riots resulted when the 
main Communist Party attacked the 
church—first time since October revolu- 
tion—on the harassment of children not 
attending the restored religion classes. 

In May Cardinal Wyszywski received 
his red hat—4!4 years’ delay—from His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII at Rome. 

On August 26, 1957, the cardinal seated 
at Czestochowa before 700,000 pilgrims 
criticized the Government’s curbing of 
printing supplies for the Catholic pub- 
lications. 

Last October when students voted 
in Warsaw, the Cardinal fearful of Soviet 
intervention became the conciliating in- 
fluence. He told a huge student crowd 
that while he sympathized with your 
fight for freedom of speech and thought, 
moderation and building for the future 
would serve Poland better than violence. 

In the course of the year, Gomulka 
regime clamped down on the new free- 
dom of the Polish people, including the 
recomposition of press censorship. The 
Cardinal's attitude stiffened—he spoke of 
the terrible peace of unfree people, a 
peace among slaves, but said that the 
day would come, when we will rejoice 
and be happy. 

Last January he declined an invita- 

tion to take part in the Lourdes Cen- 
tennial, saying, that Poland’s bishop 
must stay at home to guard the treasure 
of the faith. 
This spring the imposition of tariffs on 
relief goods created a new obstacle—and 
the relief work came to a standstill. 
The police raid at Czestochowa climaxed 
the growing rift in Poland, and still 
with the religious persistence of a peace- 
loving people, they pray for the repent- 
ence of their enemies. As indicated by 
the following article, Chicago Tribune 
on August 8: 

Potts March To Pray ror Ratornc Cors 

Warsaw, August 8.— Thousands of Roman 
Catholics started through rain to the na- 
tional shrine at Jasna Fora monastery Friday 
to pray for the repentance of the policemen 
who raided it 2 weeks ago. 

More than 3,000 pilgrims set out from 
Warsaw for Czestochowa, site of the monas- 
tery, about 125 miles southwest of here. 
Others are walking from towns and villages 
throughout the country. 

They pian to reach the monastery Friday, 
when Cardinal Stefan Wyszynski will preach 
from its walls. More than half a million 
people heard him at a similar ceremony 
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last year as he led Catholics in a renewal 
of vows of allegiance to the church. 


And so we trespass upon the patience 
of man in weighing this ungodly traffick- 
ing in human misery by a stupid-arro- 
gant people practicing an idolatrous phil- 
osophy that state worship feeds the soul 
of man to whet his appetite upon the 
miseries of others. As shown in the fol- 
eee editorial of the Catholic Stand- 
Ard: 

Usinc Misery 

The Reds in Poland apparently are using 
the starving mouths of flood-victims to rob 
the church of more rights. While thousands 
of victims in south Poland were hungry, the 
Reds prevented the church from distributing 
$400,000 worth of food sent fram the United 
States until the Reds could secure conces- 
sions from the church. 

This form of torture may secure some tem- 
porary advantages to the Reds. It will not 
secure the destruction .of the church, the 
final goal of the Reds. Such villainy only 
makes more apparent the innate evil of com- 
munism to the Polish people, and ultimately 
will only strengthen their loyalty to the 
church. 

All these side effects of the new tough 
policy in the Kremlin are to be expected. 
But they also should be advertised for what 
they are, more proof of the utter inhuman- 
ity of the Communist policy, which never 
inches at any price in flesh and blood for 
an advantage. Those who are saying, overtly 
or covertly, that we should get a fresh start 
in relations with the Reds by drawing a veil 
over the past should remember that this 18 
no solution, only a betrayal. A vell over the 


past is a vell over the essential evil of com- 
munism and a tremendous s of the 
wrongs suffered by peoples so that the world 


may know the evil of communism. 

The decaying food on the docks In Poland, 
sent by the United States to the hungry 
Poles, is another vivid proof of the essence of 
communism, - 


l 


Crocodile Tears for “Labor Reform” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times of August 21, 1958: 

Crocopire Trans ror Lanor REFORM 

The crocodile tears being shed over the 
death of the Kennedy-Ives “labor reform 
bill in the closing days of Congress have 
obscured the real cause for public mourn- 
ing. 

Despite the shocking evidence of exploita- 
tion and corruption developed by the Me- 
Clellan committee investigations, the Sen“ 
ate failed to produce really adequate legis- 
lation’ to protect labor union members: 
What the House finally rejected was a w8- 
tered-down political compromise that really 
pleased no one. ‘ 

The disappointment of President Elsen“ 
hower was evident yesterday when he sald 
the Kennedy-Tves bill did not meet the Na- 
tion's needs because it did not deal emet- 
tively with many of the evils which need cor 
rection, 


, 
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He urged Congress to enact measures be- 
fore adjournment “which will effectively pro- 
teet working men and women of our country.” 

Some felt that even the minimal safe- 
guards in the weak Senate bill should be 
enacted to provide some protection, cor- 
rect some abuses. This might have been a 
somewhat valid basis for passage of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives proposal if the legislation had not 
4lso included some obvious election year 
Concessions to union leaders in the form of 
long-sought Taft-Hartley Act changes. 

New laws should be passed to correct man- 
Agement as well as union abuses if needed. 
But they should be the result of careful 
evaluation of existing statutes not as a sop 
to organized labor. 

The silliest statement of all came from 
Senator Kennepy after the House voted down 
his bill. Spurred apparently by pride of au- 
thorship. Kennepy said that only Jimmy 
Hoffa can rejoice at his continued good luck. 

What actually must have made the 
Teamster Union boss rejoice were the politi- 
Cal maneuverings that weakened what the 
ee expected in the way of reform legis- 

tion. 

A sincere Congress would have passed laws 
that went beyond the unlamented Kennedy- 
Ives bill and provided secret ballots and 
Other procedures for union members for real 
Protection. It would have reexamined the 

t-Hartiey Act for weaknesses but not just 
to placate union leadership. 

And It could have stopped Hoffa from re- 
Joicing by enacting antitrust legislation that 
Curbed monopoly abuse by big labor just as 
big business is now restricted. Half a loaf 
Was not enough. 


g 


A Former Chairman Interviewed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


; OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


h Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
ad numerous talks with John R. Mur- 
ag former Congressman from Arizona, 
19 former chairman of the House Com- 
H ttee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
e has mentioned many times his con- 
H ued interest in western reclamation. 
pla Speaks of Murdock's Arizona water 
f ane and his—Murdock's—Little Colo- 
thas River project as though he has 
ught out and written detailed studies 
hist as these titles indicate. Knowing 
rbot interest in such matters our as- 
Tes tion on this great committee, and 
this ahead to my responsibility with 
re Same committee, I sought some an- 
at 1 from him. It is late in this session 
on Want to put my former chairman 
l im oo hence. this method of dialog. 
M asking the questions and Chairman 
Urdock is giving the answers: 
yor ation. You bave fretzuently spoken of 
River sent (Murdock’s}, Little Colorado 
. is it? 
It is my n to make available 
rad in that e avec several times the 
ot water falling on that watershed 


“han has thus far been used. 


ti 2 
plan tee hes 3 your (Murdock 's) water 


tet wane in a part, and only a part, of my 
RU è, 
Water supply iggested for Arizona's future 
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Question. Has your total plan, or any part 
of it, been written or published? I know you 
have discussed phases of it informally with 
me, i 

Answer. No. It has not been published to 
any extent. Only 4 books of basic research 
by 37 topnotch scientists of the country by 
my authority, and that of Chairman MILLER 
in 1952 and 1953, as committee prints, They 
underlie but do not fully reveal my con- 
sidered water plan for Arizona. 

Question. Is your plan, which you call 
Murdock’s Little Colorado plan the same, 
or about the same, as your Arizona’s water 
plan? 

Answer. No; it is. only & part, a small 
fractional part, of my total Arizona water 
plan, 

Question. Although we have talked it 
over some, I am not clear as to your views 
on these two ideas, Have they been pub- 
lished? 

Answer. No. I have what might be called 
a book in manuscript form but not pub- 
lished, 

Question. Why not? If you have found 
some fruitful ideas, especially for Arizona, 
why not publish them? 

Answer. I appreciate that question. It 
presupposes I have some “fruitful ideas“. 
I believe I have, and I have no natural un- 
willingness to express them. However, you 
probably remember that on 18th of April, 
1951, while hearing witnesses on an Arizona 
water bill—and against my vehement pro- 
tests—our committee voted to close those 
hearings, thus throwing the matter into liti- 
gation. That vote forcing it into the Su- 
preme Court, together with my defeat for 
relection in 1952, rather effectively closed 
my mouth ‘for the past 8 years. 

Question, The fact that Arizona and Cali- 
fornia are in litigation over the Colorado 
River does not prevent your expressing views, 
does it? 

Answer, In a way it does. As chairman 
of this Important House Committee I then 
had influence and used it. But now I am 
merely a man on the street.“ My views 
while a Member of Congress for 16 years were 
fully expressed on this subject in hundreds 
of thousands of spoken and written words, 
These words are now down in imperishable 
print in the Recorp. But today if I expressed 
a word that might seem to differ with what 
I said then, such would be magnified and 
distorted "by lawyers while this expensive 
and interminable trial drage on. 

Question. Have any of your views on the 
subject changed since your big OHght of 8 
years ago? 

Answer. Well, of all the many thousands 
of words I have placed in the Rrcorp there 
is not one I would swallow. However, I did 
lack information at times. After 8 years 
of private study following years of official 
study I feel I have now more information 
as a basis. My Little Colorado River pro- 
posal is almost entirely new, It is truc 
that my bill 7 years ago provided for the 
Coconino Dim as a silt control dam. That 
Was one feature to which no Californian ob- 
jected. I might add that this Little Colo- 
rado plan of mine seems somewhat less in- 
volved in the Arizona versus California con- 
troversy. 

Question. What, briefly, 
Colorado River proposal? 

Answer. As an engineering construction it 
is to seal off the Little Colorado River con- 
tribution of water, sand, silt, and total flow 
from the main Colorado River for an indefi- 
nite future—except, of course, those un- 
controllable big floods which come once or 
twice in a generation. Big floods will come 
every few years and overfiow the highest 
dams and fill any number of reservoirs. of 
which a half dozen may eventually be needed 
in the lower 60 miles of this tributary. 


is your Little 
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Question. That sounds very much like try- 
ing to plug up this canyon tributary at its 
mouth and keep all its contribution In Ari- 
zona for Arizona, Is that it? 

Answer, That is exactly it. No words of 
mine could better explain the general phy- 
sical effects and purpose of it. 

Question. It would take a lot of time to 
ask the questions uppermost in my mind, 
such as: Is your proposed Little Colorado 
plan physically possible? Is it economically 
feasible? Is it legally permissible? And 
what does the law of the river say on the last 
point? 

Answer, Naturally I say yes to the first 
questions, As to the last the basic part of 
the law of the river (the Colorado River 
Compact of 1922) makes no reference by 
name to any river or particular State of the 
Colorado Basin. The congressional enact- 
ment (Boulder Canyon Project Act of 1928) 
does not assign the Little Colorado tribu- 
tary exclusively to Arizona, as I feel it did 
intend to assign the Gila River to Arizona. 
However, both are almost exclusively Arizona 
rivers. Water lawyers from southern Call- 
fornia point out that the compact of 1922 
includes all tributaries, and they have so 
stressed and emphasized Colorado River syg- 
tem water as to include every drop of mols- 
ture on or in the whole watershed. Califor- 
nia water lawyers, of course, will contend 
that their clients have a claim on the waters 
of this tributary watershed. 

Question. From your experience do you 
think they will ever consent to Arizona’s 
monopolizing it? . 

Answer, They might when they get their 
eyes open. When it is computed accurately 
how much power, or how little power, the 
water from the Little Colorado watershed now 
produces and it is shown how much damage 
is done by sand and silt to the huge invest- 
ments down there, they might say to Ari- 
zona “Plug it up in your Coconino Canyons 
and keep it all forever.“ It is conceivable 
that a man dying from thirst on the desert 
would reflect and reject & cup of water if 
he knew it contained poison. 

Question. Are we to understand that by 
some such development as in your plan you 
belleve many times the volume of useful 
water can be had from that watershed over 
what has been had? 

Answer. I do believe it, 
desired purpose of my plan. 

Question. Is your Little Colorado pian ex- 
clusively for the benefit of Navaho and Hopi 
Indians? 

Answer. No, not exclusively for Navaho 
and Hopi Indians. I would expect this plan 
to utilize the 50.000 acre-feet anually of com- 
pact main stream water let down at Lee 
Ferry to help stabilize the fluctuating natu- 
ral supply in the “pipeline.” I would divert 
some water from this pipeline to the Verde 
River for Greater Phoenix and central Ari- 


And that is the 


ron on an exchange of water principle. 


Question. This sounds like a costly and 
fantastic scheme to me. How would it com- 
pare in cost to the central Arizona project? 

Answer. In my judgment it would cost 
less than the Reclamation Bureau's estimate 
of the central Arizona project, 

Question. Have you written anything on 
your Little Colorado River plan explaining jt 
more in detail and stating its purpose? : 

Answer. I will hand you herewith three 
manuscripts, one entitled “An Alternate 
Murdock Plan for Furnishing Water to the 
Western Portion of the Navaho Indian Res- 
servation"; the other entitled “Greater 
Phoenix Must Tap the Highlands,” and 
“Murdock’s Little Colorado Project Ex- 
plained.” These discuss more fully two 
phases of my water plan for Arizona through 
a long future. 

Question. What would you like for me to 
do with these? 
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Answer. Whatever you think they merit, 
but date and mark them for your files. I 
would not extend them now in the RECORD. 
You will probably be chairman of this great 
committee In the 86th Congress as I was in 
the 82d Congress. Arizona needs legisla- 
tion and many proposals will come before 
you, I submit these for study by any in- 
terested persons—for approval, rejection or 


modification according to their merits. I. 


do not wish to commit you. 

I appreciate your interest in my thinking 
on this important matter and thank you 

for all past favors. I know the ties of in- 

terest of our two great neighboring States 

and value their cooperation on such vital 

questions. I wish you well. 


Country Mouse Writes City Mouse 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, so 
often people take actions which are sim- 
ply based on their lack of understanding 
or knowledge of the consequences of 
these actions. The interests of the con- 
sumer and the family farmer are the 
same, yet consumers and city people gen- 
erally do not fully realize this. 

There has come to my attention an ex- 
change of correspondence between city 
Pete and his country cousin. This ex- 
change is an excellent description in city 
language of what's happening to the 
farmer in present circumstances. Under 
unanimous consent, I include this cor- 
respondence, written by Ralph J. McGin- 
nis and Aron M. Mathieu which appeared 
in the summer issue of the Farm Quar- 


terly: 
LETTER From a Crry Mousr 


Dear Joe: I had lunch today with Brother 
Milt who tells me that you have sold old 
Nellie for dog meat. Frankly, Joe, I am 
shocked. I loved that old mare. You re- 
miember how you and Milt and I, when we 
were kids visiting you on the farm, used to 
climb on Nellie and ride all day long. Mut 
sald you got a measly $20 for her. You're a 
farmer, Joe, and you'll never be anything else. 
Your grab for the almighty dollar, Joe, puts 
you right along with the rest of the farmers 
in the country. 

Joe, I've thought about this a long time, 
and, to me, your selling Nellie triggered it. 
You've always got your hand out for the tax- 
payer's money, you're always crying about 
prices, and you're always peddling your votes 
to politicians for subsidies and loans and 
laws that in the end means we people in the 
city have to prop you up because you don't 
know how to make a go without us. Your 
farm is too small to make you a decent living, 
no matter how much the Government hands 
out to you. You're not a businessman. If 
I'd run my business like you run your 200 
neres I'd go broke. I hope you'll forgive me 
for being so plain spoken, and I'm sure you 
know it’s nothing personal—except I just 
can't understand why you sold old Neliie. 

Cordially yours, 


Cousin Pere. 
A FARMER ANSWERS ms CRITICS 


Dran Pere: I have your blunt letter about 
old Nellie and other matters and I'm glad 
you wrote it. You seem to have covered 
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everything you city slickers know about 
farmers and farming, and I'm glad to have 
an opening to tell you a few plain facts. The 
biggest mistake you make is that a man 
living on a farm can't have intelligence or 
business ability, or sensitivity. 

You and I attended the sgme university. 
We pray to the same God. e you, I bleed 
when I’m scratched; when I hear the tall 
corn rustle in the quiet of early dawn I am 
exalted, and when the leaves curl and turn 
brown in a late summer drouth, I feel like a 
father whose son has gone. I liked old Nellie, 
but I've had a lot of Nellies in my time and 
she was just another head of livestock to 
me—like the hogs I sold in the spring and 
the broilers we crated for market yesterday. 

Livestock, grain and pasture make the 
farmer, and too much of one with too little 
of the other unmake him, You can't hold 
livestock for sentimental reasons; besides, 
Nellie was too old to enjoy life with the 
heaves. 

Fifty years ago, Pete, farmers were self- 
sufficient, they got most of thelr ving right 
off the land. Do you remember how grand- 
father lived, right here on this same farm? 
He had a kitchen garden where he grew most 
of the food he ate, day by day, the year 
‘round. He butchered his own meat, raised 
his own fruit. There was a keg of kraut in 
the cellar, a smokehouse of hams and bacon, 
a great bin of potatoes and apples. The shed 
was full of firewood cut on the place. When 
he wanted to go to town he hitched up a 
horse he raised himself and fed with oats 
and hay from his own fields. He bartered a 
good deal—grandmother always took care of 
the bill at the crossroads store with her eggs 
and chickens. But neither your wife nor my 
wife would put up with corn shuck mat- 
tresses, or yanking a tooth with a pair of tool- 
box pliers. 

It isn't that way any more. When grand- 
father bought our farm he paid 63.000 for it 
and it took him 20 years to pay out. Right 
here now I have $4,000 invested just in a crop 
dryer. My car cost me as much as grand- 
father paid for the farm and I've got to re- 
new it every 3 or 4 years.. If you don't think 
I'm a businessman, where do you think that 
money comes from? I have to gross $400 a 
week or dip into sayings. 

The horses are gone, too. From 1 year end 
to the next they didn't cost grandfather a 
cent. He ralsed them here on the farm and 
fed them his own home-grown feed. The 
tractor which replaced them cost me $2,000. 

Grandfather had at most $500 invested 
in tools; I have $20,000 in machinery, none 
of which will move an inch without gasoline. 
Grandfather paid his hands $15 a month 
and keep; today you can't get a good one 
the poor ones cost you @ dollar an hour. 

We can't raise penicillin here on the farm, 
nor a radio, nor a refrigerator; we don't 
have the time for a kitchen garden because 
it costs more in time to ralse it than I get 
out of the same time handling more live- 
stock. 

Grandfather got 50 cents a bushel for his 
corn. I get twice that, but I pay 15 times 
what he did for labor, 8 times what he did 
for machinery, 5 times what he did for a 
suit.of clothes. Our prices haven't gone up 
with our costs, 


In spring, the farmer plants and if the 
Weather is good, he has n crop, If the 
weather is good all around the world, the 
prices drop for what he has to sell. Unlike 
the manufacturer, he can't cut back produc- 
tion and save money, because his gross is 
sọ low—#400 a week is four times the 
average—that he saves practically nothing 
by plowing ten acres less or buying one less 
bag of seed. 

A manufacturer with a gross of a million 
a month can lay off the works and coast 
along on his back inventory. A farmer has 
no one to lay of but himself and if he seiis 
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his livestock to wait for a price rise he'll have 
a zero income for anywhere from six months 
to three years. 

As you say, during that time he can 
always work his kitchen garden. 

It appears to the farmer that labor, in- 
dustry, and business are organized against 
him. He pays what they ask for machinery, 
takes what they offer for his crops and live- 
stock. Against the exponents of collective 
action, he is having a harder and harder 
time. The union man has an international 
representative who speaks up for him.—"“We 
want 10 paid holidays a year.“ they say. 


“We want our birthday off, with pay. We 
want time and a half for overtime. We 
want double time for Sunday, We want 


the same pay for 7'; hours that we got for 
8 We want a pension. We want company 
paid insurance.” 

Which of these benefits does the farmer 
recelye? 

None. 

Instead, the government steps In for him. 
They hold up the price of corn so it sells 
for $1.20 instead of 90 cents; they hold up 
the price of milk sq the farmer gets 4 cents 
a pint instead of 314 cents. They pay the 
farmer, who has always planted 20 acres 
of corn, $250 for a 10-acre field if he turns 
it into grass. Taxpayers pay for this and 
it comes to about $10 a year each: How 
much do we taxpayers pay a year in higher 
prices so that labor gets all the benefits 
mentioned above? About 6300 each, 

Im for these benefits for labor. People 
with more lelsure have more time to think 
and play and be with their families. But 
we can't pay out hundreds of dollars per 
person to labor for higher wages by way of 
high cost of manufacturers’ products, and 
then complain that we pay out $10 per per- 
son to the farmer. We farmers are people, 
too. 
We work without overtime pay, without 
pensions, hospital care, company paid in- 
surance, without any minimum wage. We 
work twice your workweek, and those of 
us who own our own farms have the risk 
every small businessman knows, plus the 
question mark of the weather. 

The farmer doesn't like the word “subsidy” 
but he knows he must accept It, as you do. 
in one way or another, Every gas and elec- 
tric company has a subsidy because they are 
guaranteed the right to increase rates until 
they make 6 percent profit. 

Every airline gets a subsidy in mail con- 
tracts and in city planned air fields. Every 
baseball team gets a subsidy from the city 
taxpayers in which It plays ball or it moves 
to another city. 

Every TV station gets a subsidy because 
no other station can infringe on its channel 
without permission from the FCC, But any 
farmer who wants to can move next to me 
and undersell me. 

Every magazine and newspaper publisher 
gets a subsidy on second class postage rates. 
There's no subsidy on the freight rates I 
pay. Every working man gets a subsidy from 
the Government who says if he runs out 
of a job we will pay him unemployment 
compensation. When the sun turns my 
land to concrete, I get nothing from any“ 
body. 0 

Who is building all these roads that cut 
through farms in my State? Private capi" 
tal? You know where the money comes 
from—Government subsidy, I suspect the 
contractors like it. 

I see no wrong in accepting a crumb of 
this subsidy as a farmer. Yet the farmers 
still try to do business on a free enterprise 
basis and that doesn't make good sense, for 
there is no free enterprise anymore. 
is the basis for most of the misunderstand- 
ing about farmers and the basis for the 
confusion among the farmers themselves. 
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Free enterprise is what made our country. 
Today, we seem to be what we are from a 
combination of free enterprise plus Govern- 
ment subsidy. The trouble is that this 
subsidy is a lopsided thing. Some get a lot; 
some get a little. 

Pete, you own stock in a truck company 
and I remember you telling me the rallroads 
were through. You snid they had borrowed 
so much money in bonds, which they pro- 
ceeded to blow like a drunken sallor, that 
soon they would have to make a fortune 
just to pay interest on their bonds. 

The railroad presidents who made this 
mistake and who caused all this inefficiency 
ure mostly dead and gone. But the damage 
lingers on. I have a newspaper in front of 
me and the headline is, “ICC Recommends 
United States of America Free Railroads of 
All Taxes.” 

Yep, a subsidy. And you and I pay it. 

Again, Pete, I'm not against it, Maybe we 
have to subsidize the ratlroads to keep them 
going in case of war, and emergency. All I 
keep saying, Pete, is that when subsidies are 
dished out, the farmer gets less of them and 
works harder personally and takes more risks 
than any other human being in the entire 
American system. 

The farmer's piece ot the give-away pie is 
tagged with an actual dollar price in the 
farm bill. It is the only subsidy where the 
taxpayer sees what he pays. That's why it 
lays itself open to attack as a handout. 

The farmer is bewildered by the myth that 
his subsidy comes only from taxes city folks 
Pay. I pay taxes, too, but less of my taxes 
comes back to me; the greater part goes to 
Unseen subsidies, to industry and unions. 

Today farming is a business and a science. 
Greater demands are made on the farmer 
to hold his job. From a simple piece of hu- 
man mechanism which planted a seed, 

eaped the grain, and ate it, the farmer 
found himself called upon to develop new 
skills, Today he must be a mechanic, a ge- 
Neticist, a soll chemist, a horticulturist, and 
above all, a businessman. The successful 
farmer today is the most versatile operator 
in our country. ‘Those who do not grow 
with are failing. We lose over 
100,000 farmers a year. The traditional small 
Tarm is disappearing. The farmer's reluc- 
tance to organize, to band together for mu- 
tual benefit and protection, is the chief rea- 
don for his financial predicament, not as you 
&ssume, his lack of technical skill or būsi- 
ness acumen. 

This is not an apology nor a defense. This 
is my situation, this is what I am. Even 
though you are a city mouse and I am r 
coun mouse, we had common grand- 
Parents—we're no diferent at all in charac- 
ter, wants, Personality, or needs, You see 
Sip tall on the coin; I see its head, But it 

all the same coin, and that goes for old 
Nellie, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
COUSIN Jor. 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
dne ümous consent to have printed in 
eny pendix of the Record an editorial 

re — to Education,” published 
eboygan (Wis.) Press Au- 
Cust 18, 1958. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am To EDUCATION 

After a 14-hour session, the Senate passed 
a broad Federal ald to education bill de- 
signed to help meet the challenge of the 
Soviet Union on the educational front. The 
bill, passed by a vote of 62 to 26, has been 
sent to a conference committee which will 
attempt to settle differences between the bill 
and a measure previously approved by the 
House. 

One feature of the Senate bill, estimated 
to cost about $1,300,000,000, is the provision 
for the award of about 23,000 college schol- 
arships annually to outstanding students, 
particularly in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. 

The Senate bill would limit individual 
scholarship grants to $250 a year, or a total 
of $1,000 for 4 years of college. But it would 
allow needy winners to borrow an additional 
amount, up to $750 a year, from the Goy- 
ernment, This provision came in the form 
of an amendment by Senator JOHN SHER- 
man Cooper, of Kentucky. 

His amendment provides that winners of 
national defense scholarships, as they would 
be called, would have preference in obtain- 
ing Government loans as authorized by the 
bill. Such loans would be made at 2 percent 
interest, and a borrower who entered the 
teaching profession would be forgiven his 
loan at the rate of one-fifth for each year 
of teaching. 

Senator Cooper argued that the loan pro- 
vision would cut the cost of the program and 
would also have the effect of bringing the 
more serious students into the program. 
Several S@hators opposed this provision, 
contending that Umiting the amount of 
scholarship awards to $250 a year would de- 
feat the purpose of encouraging students to 
study harder and take tougher courses. 

The question is whether the student who 
borrows funds to enable him to continue his 
education or the student who sees an oppor- 
tunity to win a sizable acholarship will 
work the harder. The majority of the Sen- 
ate showed by their vote that they accepted 
Senator Cooper's argument. It is possible 
that the conference committee will make 
further changes. If not, the passage of time 
will determine who was right, 

The importance of giving assistance to 
needy students can hardly be overempha- 
sized in this age of high educational costs 
and great need for scientists, 


Vicuna Coats, Oriental Rugs, Hotel 
Tabs All Present a Question of 
Morality and Propriety in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, besides leg- 
islating and appropriating, this Congress 
has done some investigating. In connec- 
tion with one of the most dramatic of 
these inyestigations I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues the following 
cross section of editorial opinion from 
newspapers throughout the country 
placed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
under unanimous consent agrecment. 
The editorials follow: 
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From the Chicago Dally Sun-Times of 
June 14, 1958 


A MATTER or PUBLIC PROPRIETY 


In commenting on the hotel bills that a 
Boston industrialist paid for Sherman Adams 
and his family, the Wall Street Journal put 
the matter succinctly: 

“We have no doubt that he can disprove 
the insinuations that this hospitality from 
an old friend influenced him in any improper 
way. 

“All the same, we can't help wondering 
what Mr. Adams himself would be saying if 
this Incident involyed a man who was chief 
White House aid to a President named Tru- 
man.” 

As we observed the other day, a public 
official in Adams’ position has a special ob- 
ligation to avaid compromising himself in 
such a manner as to incur public distrust or 
bring his office into disrepute. 

In the case of Adams, the obligation was 
doubly onerous because he was serving Pres- 
ident Esenhower, who in 1952 pledged a Gov- 
ernment as clean as a hound’s tooth” in the 
wake of the Truman administration scandals. 

Public propriety is a matter that goes be- 
yond such obvious violations of the public 
trust as corruption. In the Adams case the 
propriety of his actions involved a question 
of judgment: Should a man in the high posi- 
tion held by Adams accept favors, even from 
an old friend who might have favors to ask 
in return? 

The record, acknowledged by Adams, shows 
that between November 1955 and May of this 
year the Presidential assistant and members 
of bis family occasionally occupied a Boston 
hoetl suite, the bills for which were paid by 
Bernard Goldfine. 

Adams says he was under the impression 
that the suite was permanently maintained 
by Goldfine, and that he did not know until 
the other day that such was not the case. 
There is no reason whatever to doubt Adams’ 
word on this score. 

But late in 1953 Goldfine asked Adams 
to obtain some information about a Federal 
Trade Commission case against the Boston 
industriallet, a request that Adams com- 
plied with. Again, in the epring of 1955, 
Adams set up an appointment for Goldfine 
to meet with the chairman of the FTC on 
another matter. This also was done at Gold- 
fine’s request. In both instances, Adams 
personally attended to the requests. 

In 1956, when Goldane complained about 
some actions taken by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in connection with a 
real estate firm controlled by him, Adams 
made some inquiries through the President's 
counsel to find out what it was all about. 

In explaining his role in these cases, 
Adams emphasizes that he never asked for 
favored treatment for Goldfine. He also 
Stresses that in the case of the SEC, the 
President's counsel did not disclose that he 
was secking information for Adams. 

In full justice to Adams, in the 
record indicates that his intervention helped 
Goldfine escape his obligations under the 
law. But nobody can say, for that matter, 
how Goldfine might have fared without help 
from Adams. 

The pinin truth is that when the White 
House interegts itself for any reason in a 
case before a Federal agency, the agency is 
bound to give it more attention and care 
than it would otherwise receive. And even 
though Adams was not identified with the 
inquirles in the SEC case, the fact that they 
were made by the President's counsel carried 
just as much of a White House imprint as if 
Adams had himself acted. 

What the record shows is that Adams 
accepted free lodging from Goldfine after 
having done him two favors in connection 
with the FTC, and continued to accept Gold- 
fine’s hospitality after the SEC case, 
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In all propriety, Adams should not have 
accepted any favors from Goldfine. If he 
wanted to continue his friendship with Gold- 
fine, good judgment would have dictated 
that Adams insist on paying his own way. 
On those terms, the friendship would not 
have invited the suspicion that is now at- 
tached to it and that will not be dispelled 
by President Eisenhower's declaration of 
complete faith in Adams. 

As the Wall Street Journal implied, there 
cannot be a double standard of public pro- 
priety—one for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion and another for the Truman adminis- 
tration, 

From the n N of July 8, 
195 

IKE, STALLING FoR ADAMS, IGNORES THAT 1956 
PLEDGE 


Remember way back when Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, as a candidate and as a cru- 
sading President, set up certain standards of 
ethical behavior and made definite promises 
to the people concerning them? 

Political aspirations, we are reminded, are 
often paved with good intentions. It is 
the showdown that counts. 

Concerning the casting out of official óf- 
fenders against propriety, candidate Eisen- 
hower pledged that “we won't wait for 
congressional prodding and _  Investiga- 
tions * „. The prodding will come this 
time from the top.” 

There is no prodding from the top, how- 
ever in the case of buddy Sherman Adams 
who has been treated so generously by Bos- 
ton businessman Bernard Goldfine; instead 
there has been much White House double- 
talk and signs that a helping hand has been 
extended. It is almost as if Mr. Eisenhower 
is stalling for time in the hope that some- 
thing will turn up to make unnecessary the 
departure of the individual he so greatly 
needs. 

Reviewing the record, it is found that this 
has been the Eisenhower formula all along. 
‘The list of those forced out of Government 
for ethical violations is long, and so is the 
number of them who went away with a nice 
letter from Ike—a letter which talks about 
fine public service and covers up the fact 
that wrongs against the public have been 
done, 

In his early years as President, Mr. Elsen- 
hower was especially vocal about what would 
happen to any member of the White House 
whose record should fall short of hound’s- 
tooth standards, 

It was in a news conference of May 4, 1956, 
that he went all out on this subject by say- 
ing: 

“If anyone ever comes to any part of this 
Government and claiming some privileges 
for even to as low as an introduction to an 
oMcial he wants to meet on the basis that 
he is part of my family or friends, that has 
any connection with the White House, he is 
to be thrown out instantly. * * * I cnn't be- 
Neve that anybody on my staff would ever 
be guilty of an indiscretion. But if ever 
anything came to my attention of that kind, 
that individual would be gone.” 

Some of this Js a little hard to make out 
but the basic conclusion is plain: President 
Eisenhower would countenance no indiscre- 
tions by his staff and would spare no one If 
such were brought to his attention. And 
nobody in Washington, including Mr. Sher- 
man Adams, denies that the No. 2 man has 
been imprudent, to use his own words, and 
indiscreet. Some go further than thut. 

Not if the President can help it, however, 
is Mr. Adams going to join the parade of 
those who have passed from the scene under 
u cloud. Among them are former Air Force 
Secretary Harold Talbott, Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Wesley Roberts (he got a 
silver tray from Mr. Eisenhower and other 
GOP bigwigs); Peter Strobel, United States 
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Commissioner of the Public Buildings Serv- 
ice, in a confilct-of-interest case; Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp Rose; Ed- 
mund Mansure, Administrator of the United 
States General Service Administration. 
There are still others. s 

None has been fired yet, and prodding 
from above, if any, has been too veiled to be 
recognized. 

We know of no investigation or action 
along these lines that has originated in high 
administration circles, much less the White 
House. 

That firm promise made by the President 
in 1956 turns out to be nothing more than 
talk, and that is one reason why Democratic 
investigating committees can take nothing 
for granted, 

Without help from the White House, the 
case against Mr. Adams is benig laid bare, 
and what happens hereafter will rest largely 
upon an informed public opinion. And it 
looks as if that individual will be gone, and 
soon, despite the reluctance of the one who 
long since has put his great crusade behind, 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of 
June 18, 1958] 


ADAMS as "CRUSADER" Saw IT DIFFERENTLY 


Sherman Adams has a short memory or 
@ convenient one. 

While he has admitted accepting gifts from 
Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, he 
denies that he thought this improper or 
that his intercession in behalf of the latter 
with Government agencies influenced them. 

Here, of course, is where the memory 
question shows up. Mr. Adams stanch New 
England politiclan who helped label the 
Truman administration with scandal and 
corruption during the 1952 campaign, as a 
professional politician surely knows better. 
He made bitter attacks on General Vaughan 
and the deep-freeze and mink-coat episodes 
of alleged influence peddling, 

Now as practiced by Mr. Adams, he sees 
nothing wrong with it. And strangely 
enough, files of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion actions against Mr. Goldfine mysteri- 
ously haye been destroyed. So Mr. Adams, 
who vehemently denies before House in- 
vestigators any intent to do wrong, cannot 
be cleared nor can the charges be proved. 

It comes as a great shock to the country 
that a man who has held such power in the 
Eisenhower administration could become in- 
volved in practices which the administration 
pledged to end in the crusade of 1952. It 
is equally shocking that the President him- 
self sees nothing improper with Adams’ rela- 
tions with Goldfine. He thus invites all 
members of the official family to follow suit. 


The GOP's wholesale condemnation of the 
Truman administration in 1952 for its of- 
ficial ethics is made to appear a hollow 
mockery. As did Truman, the President 
finds himself forced to defend the man who 
has served as acting president many times 
during his administration, 

While one can feel sympathy for Mr. 
Elsenhower, it is dificult to see how Mr. 
Adams can be useful any longer to the ad- 
ministration and the Eisenhower program. 
Certainly the pressure which the President 
has been able to exert upon Congress 
=e Snerm“ will have lost much of its 

orce, 


This Adams episode will do nothing for 
national morale nor for the proclaimed 
standards set by the crusaders of 1952. 
Once again we come face to face with the 
lowering of political and moral Attitudes 
now touching a man supposedly. immune to 
corruption. 

The Republicans must face the conse- 
quences of a situation which helped them 
seize power from the Democrats in 1952. 
And the public's confidence in the great 
crusade is at ite lowest ebb. 
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From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 16, 1958] 


Ernics SEEN AS VITAL IssuE—ADMINISTRATION 
Heip Viermnt or Irs OWN PROPAGANDISTS 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

Sherman Adams had so successfully pro- 
jected an image of flinty integrity it is 
taking Washington a little while to adjust 
ite sights to an old orony parading around 
& plush hotel suite in the masculine equiva- 
lent of a chinchilla coat—all on the cuff, 

That something like the Adama affair 
should occur comes as no surprise to the 
discerning, For it has long been evident 
that the Eisenhower administration, initially 
so expert in propaganda, had succumbed to 
the nemesis of all propagandists. That is, 
it had begun to believe its own siren songs 
and thus was losing touch with reality, 

Vice President Nixon’s South American 
trip was a prize example. Now comes Mr. 
Adams adding to the moral confusion of 
these changing times, impeaching the Eisen- 
hower crusade and dealing a body blow to 
his already faltering party. 

Yet the President plays golf and sends the 
hapless White House Press Secretary, James 
C. Hagerty, out to sell to the massed press 
the inherently absurd thesis that because 
the regulatory agencies did not respond to 
the pressures put upon them by Adams to 
help Boston industrialist Bernard Goldfine, 
it follows that Adams is innocent of any 
wrongdoing. 

The Hagerty argument makes the virtue 
of Adams dependent upon the fortuitous 
circumstance that no member of the regula- 
tory agencies Adams approached had larceny 
in his heart, It is a large assumption often 
disproved in practice. « 

Hagerty is not to blame; no other am- 
munition was handed him and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the President to set the moral 
standards of the administration and think 
through his intellectual dilemmas. 

This one is not hard. For the fact is that 
many of the regulatory agencies have rules 
of conduct for their people under which em- 
ployees found to have been guilty of less 
costly indiscretions than $1,642 hotel bills 
are automatically discharged. 

Are the White House standards of ethical 
conduct to be less high than those of the 
agencies whose members it appoints? And 
what will the effect of that be? 

Because those agencies have been so largely 
left to Adams by the President, both in gen- 
eral and in detail, as to policy and personnel, 
the questions are the more compelling. . 

They are the meat in the coconut and to 
use a press agent in an attempt to stifle 
them is not just folly, it is not government. 
The Presidency is injured by the vacuity of 
the Hagerty performance; the American peo- 
ple are not foolish even when they would like 
to be kind, : 

What the Republicans who must run for 
office this fall face is obvious. Right in the 
public view they are already perspiring 
heavily at the prospect of wearing the Adams 
vicuna coat —fabulously warm coats they are, 
too—through a hard campaign, 


From the St. Petersburg Times] 
ALL Woot AND a Yard WIDE. 

Millions of words have been written and 
spoken about the obvious aspects of the 
Adaums-Goldfine case. But the lasting mean- 
ing bencath it all has been obscured by the 
passing drama from day to dny. 

On the face of It,. Adams should not have 
done what he did; he admitted imprudence. 
It is apparent that Goldune used him, That 
confidence in the administration has been 
lessened and that Adams’ value to the Presi- 
dent has diminished are not wishful par- 
tisan conclusions, It is legitimate and use 
ful to point out these aspects. 


But these are results, not causes. 
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Into such Incidents may be read the 
cause—a change of values among the public 
generally and in too many individuals specifi- 
cally. Eternal truths have been swapped for 
fleeting fads and fancies. Bigness is chosen 
over greatness. A kind of megalomania has 
seeped into the mores and the important 
thing is not what one can do with his hands 
or his brain, but whom he knows. 

More than a generation ago it was the 
relatively innocuous man who could get it 
for you wholesale, who won friends and in- 
fluenced people, or the fellow behind the 
peep-hole who opened the door to the magical 
words of “Joe sent me.” 

Through the years others have served the 
cravings to associate with what under the 
new values are considered important peo- 
ple—gangsters, unlettered clowns, high- 
toned saloonkeepers, crooners, the infu- 
encers and percentage boys, assorted big 
Spenders, and the wealthy. 

The really surprising thing in the Adams 
Case is that the man generally regarded as 
the epitome of impeccabllity would have con- 
tinued the relationship after Goldfine was 
accused of mislabeling wool and was ordered 
to desist. Perhaps nowhere else in the world 
would such a person be shunned so quickly 
as one would normally expect him to be in 
New England. 

New England, the very sound of which 
name generates thoughts of integrity, was 
the cradle of the wool Industry in America. 
Author George Peck might have had this in 
mind when he penned the familiar “All wool 
&nd a yard wide,” the reference to honest 
labeling and measuring which became synon- 
ymous with honesty and morality. 

The new heroes have had and will have 
other somewhat surprising followers—uniless 
there is some now unforeseen reevaluation 
ot the important things in Ufe. Worshipers 
ot the wealthy and the materialistic are 
found in all levels of the society; most dan- 
Serously, within our democratic institutions. 

The latter has been demonstrated too often 
in the last few years in instances in which 
the big, the powerful, the wealthy are given 
the most attentive of hearings and most 
generous treatment. The depletion allow- 
ance millionaires, the offshore otlmen, the 

m-Yates déal types and golfing-buddy 
clers are among the beneficiaries. 

The avalanche of words about the Adams- 

Hanne case will continue for some time. 
Underlay—the sad truth that values now are 

E Measured by strange yardsticks, 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
18, 1958 
Mr, ApamMs ANo THE Horek Tans 
(By Royce Brier) 
gone difference between the theory of free 
we ety in America and free society else- 
Na re, even in Great Britain; is that there 

no privilege, 
ot Hifestly, ke all theories this one docs 
bot ee as on absolute. We are all sub- 
— to human frailty; we have Ineradicable 
i ee we tend to favor our friends and 
het P them when they need and deserve 
P. Even Abraham Lincoln was not wholly 
Of such bias. 
8 entering public lite In America 
u S 9 test. He must resist to the 
hopa is normal bias, and pursue to the 
Amas his duty to the people, A hundred 
i & day, called upon for public action, 
ust ask himacif: Shall I act exclusively” 


in 
ter Public interest, or water it down a 


. & man must reach an understanding 
burden miself that public life puts an ethical 
— on him more exacting than the ethics 
8 life. And this pertains, for the 
und not ber unten. to public men of worth, 
to mere grub- bag politicians and 


oti 
ing. alders, wlio come under another head- 
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Subject to this prelude, it may be sug- 
gested the American people have been dis- 
appointed in Sherman Adams, assistant to 
the President, perhaps the second most pow- 
erful man in this country. 

Mr, Adams on several occasions has been 
a hotel guest of a Boston industrialist named 
Goldfine. This was disclosed in a congres- 
sional investigating committee and con- 
firmed by Mr. Adams. The total tab men- 
tioned was $2,000, but the amount is not of 
primary importance, 

Neither is it important that Mr, Adams 
and Goldfine are old friends, nor pertinent 
that hotel gratuities to public officers were 
admitted in the Truman administration. 

Goldfine has been in negotiating dificul- 
ties with several Federal regulatory agencies. 
It was charged, and Mr. Adams concedes, 
that on three occasions he personally made 
contact with agency officers regarding Gold- 
fine’s troubles. 

Mr. Adams says be did not exert overt in- 
fluence in behalf of Goldfine, and there is 
no reason to doubt his word so far as it 
goes. 

The flaw in Mr. Adam's position is that 
by the nature of his office, any communica- 
tion or mere Inquiry. by Mr. Adams, rela- 
tive to an applicant's case before an agency, 
is an exertion of influence whether or not 
Mr, Adams urged anything. 

For Mr. Adams partakes of the Presi- 
dential power. He knows it, the President 
knows it, the people know it, and every 
agency executive knows it. No agency ex- 
ecutive can afford to disregard the Presi- 
dential power when, or however, it mani- 
fests itself. 

Therefore the circle of ethical impropriety 
is complete: Mr. Adams accepts favors from 
a friend; the friend seeks favorable ruling 
from an agency; the agency receives inquiry 
from Mr. Adams regarding the case of his 
friend pending before the agency. - 

The details and technicalities involved 
in this circle are not important. The reality 
of the circle is important. It is a question- 
able circle to be introduced into the public 
life of the United States, whatever exemplar 
it may be in human frallty. 


The So-Called States Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE k 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which I have today dispatched to Mr. 
Tom J. Hitch, president of the Tennessee 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Mr. Tou J. Hrren. 
President, Tennessce Farm Burcau, 
Columbia, Tenn. 

Dear Tom: I thank you for your telegram 
regarding the so-called States rights bill. 
Though other pending bills could be de- 
scribed by the term “States rights,” I take 
it that you refer to H. R. 8, since it is the 
most publicized of the several States rights 
bills. 

It appears to me basically sound for Con- 
gress to proceed to protect Ita legislative pre- 
rogatives from undue encroachment by the 
judiciary through court construction of 
legislative intent, if general application is 
confined to future legislation. This is par- 
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ticularly true with respect to the doctrine of 
preemption. I am prepared to support the 
substance of H. R. 3 with respect to legisia- 
tion enacted hereafter. This was the recom- 
mendation of the United States Senate Ju- 
diclary Committee. - 

The retroactive provision of H. R. 3 ap- 
pears unsound. The more this provision 
and its effect were analyzed and debated, the 
more unsoud it appesred, and the less sup- 
port it had in the Senate. I think it would 
be quite unwise and unsettling to pass a 
seemingly simple bill which deals retroac- 
tively with all existing law. 

Evidence has been presented to show, for 
instance, that H. R. 3 would unsettle exist- 
ing law in such diverse fields as interstate 
commerce, the marketing of farm products, 
the Inspection of food products, drugs and 
chemicals under Federal and State pure food 
and drug laws, and the like. The Attorney 
General of the United States has strongly 
recommended against H. R. 3, stating it 
would raise many legal questions. Other 
eminent authorities have suggested that the 
retroactive provision of this bill, if enacted, 
would crente more problems than it would 
settle. ~ 

Yesterday, I voted against recommittal of 
the Bridges bill. This, too, was a so-called 
“States rights” bill. I supported it because 
it dealt specifically and carefully with the 
doctrine of preemption on the question of 
sedition. 

I did not wish to see this sound measure 
recommitted and killed because an unsound 
amendment. to it had been proposed but not 
adopted. With further consideration, it may 
even have -been possible to amend the 
amendment into acceptable form. 

I am prepared, as I have sald, to support 
& general rule of construction, such as pro- 
posed by H. R. 3, with respect to future 
legisjation, but cannot at this time vote to 
apply it retroactively when the consequences 
are entirely uncertain but surely farreach- 
ing. This would be like leaping backward in 
the dark. 

I appreciate having the beneSt of your 
views on this and other subjects, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT GORE. 


S. B. (Bess) Owens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to perform my sad duty in advising 
the Congress of the recent passing of my 
good friend and counselor, S. B.— Bess 
Owens of Wellington. Tex. The city of 
Wellington, the county of Collingsworth, 
and indeed all of Texas mourns the 
passing of this great American. 

Few communities in the world have 
the good fortune of such men as was 
Bess Owens and it is impossible to think 
of Wellington without thinking of him. 
He was a moving factor in the area and 
the surrounding territery and contrib- 
uted so very much to the development 
and progress of that section of the State. 

Bess Owens was a farmer, a native 
Texan, and had lived in Collingsworth 
County some 40 years. His service to all 
persons who came in contact with him 
were many and his lifetime was & won- 
derful example of helpfulness to others. 
Perhaps his greatest professional gift 
was his interest and service to the life- 
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blood of the area, agriculture, in which 
his vision and perception were excellent. 
The finest gift he possessed, however, 
was the capacity to give of himself for 
others and he exercised it in full meas- 
ure. He was truly an outstanding man 
among outstanding people. His great- 
ness will become more apparent each day 
and his contributions to mankind will 
live forever. His friendship, which was 
my good fortune, will always be one of 
my most cherished treasures. 

I feel sure that all the Members will 
want to join me in tendering deep sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Owens and to the host of 
friends who, with me, mourn his passing. 


Congressman William S. Broomfield Re- 
ports to the People of the 18th District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, so 
that my constituents and friends in the 
18th District of Michigan will have an 
idea of how I represent them, I am 
pleased to present this report outlining 
my record during the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress which has just concluded. 

During the past 2 years, I have served 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Public Works, which is concerned with 
all proposed legislation dealing with Fed- 
eral civil construction projects in our Na- 
tion and in our possessions abroad. In 
this committee, I am also a member of 
Subcommittees on Buildings and 
Grounds and Rivers and Harbors. 

I maintain two offices to.serve my con- 
stituents—one here in Washington and 
the other at 2300 North Woodward Ave- 
nue, Royal Oak, Mich. Another office 
will be established soon when I make my 
annual tour of Oakland County com- 
munities in my mobile congressional 
office. n 

BILLS SPONSORED 

During the past 2 years, I have spon- 
sored a number of bills, a great many of 
which—I am happy to say—were en- 
acted into law with only minor varia- 
tions. Among those passed by both 
Houses were measures to: 

Carry out Hoover Coramission recom- 
mendations to place our Federal budget 
on an annual accrued basis. This meas- 
ure is expected to save our Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars. 

Provide a “pork free” rivers and har- 
bors bill which saved taxpayers more 
than $300 million through the elimina- 
tion and modification of useless and un- 
authorized Federal projects which had 
not been found engineeringly sound or 
fiscally productive by the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Tighten Federal laws to stop mailing 
of obscene and crime-inciting material. 

Provide funds for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which will 
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create thousands of new jobs and many 
new businesses in Michigan. 

Permit teachers to deduct higher edu- 
cation expenses for tax purposes. (This 
change was approved by Executive de- 
cree after legislation was introduced.) 

Permit the donation of Federal sur- 
plus equipment to volunteer fire depart- 
ments to increase the ability of smaller 
communities to cope with major fires. 

Require humane slaughter of livestock. 


Provide Federal postal and civil pay 


raises to permit Government employees 

to cope with the higher cost of living. 

These raises were long overdue. 
HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Free $2.2 billion additional funds for 
State highway construction programs to 
help complete our new Federal Inter- 
state Highway network in the earliest 
possible time. 

Prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
switchblade knives involved in interstate 
commerce as an aid in combating our 
Nation’s growing crime and juvenile 
delinquency problems. 

During the past 2 years, Oakland 
County (which comprises the 18th dis- 
trict) has grown tremendously. I am 
proud to have had the opportunity of 
helping communities in my district in 
obtaining Federal help to aid them in 
coping with the problems of growth. 

Some of these Federal projects in 
which Oakland County obtained help 
were: j 

NEW POST OFFICES 

The largest post office expansion pro- 
gram in Oakland County history, with 
18 new post offices and additions either 
completed, under construction, or due 
for construction in the very near future. 
These new post offices and additions are 
in: Birmingham, Clawson, Farmington, 
Hazel Park, Highland, Keego Harbor, 
Lake Orion, Lathrup Village, Madison 
Heights, Pontiac, Oxford, Rochester, 
Southfield, Troy, Union Lake, Walled 
Lake, Waterford and Wixom, 

New facilities totaling $460,000 for the 
Pontiac Airport to increase air safety 
and to expand its operations. 

Urban renewal funds for two communi- 
ties. Pontiac will receive 81.775.000 to 
rehabilitate areas near its downtown dis- 
trict, while Royal Oak Township will be 
rebuilt in its entirety under the urban 
renewal program. This is the first com- 
munity in the United States which will 
undergo such complete redevelopment. 

Low-cost housing for Royal Oak 
Township residents, with 140 units al- 
ready approved for 100 percent financing 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 

FLOOD STUDY 


Federal flood study of Oakland County 
and the rest of the Detroit area to help 
in planing future drainage networks. 
This survey will also clear away many 
intercounty legal problems concerning 
drainage networks. It will also meet the 
objections of Macomb County residents 
to the construction of the 12-town 
drain designed to alleviate basement 
fiooding in the South Oakland area, as 
well as drainage projects in the Pontiac 
and Avon areas which will drain into 
Lake St. Clair. 
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A new reserve training center for 
Pontiac, which cost an estimated 
$320,000. 

Arranged Library of Congress surplus 
book donations to Oakland County li- 
braries for those communities which 
chose such service. 

Helped obtain planning funds for a 
number of Oakland County communi- 
ties. 

Aided Ferndale in its problem with a 
former antiaircraft site which residents 
intend to use as a city park. 

In addition, a vast number of personal 
and business problems dealing with 
agencies of the Federal Government 
were settled. 

DEEDS HISTORY 

Now that the 85th Congress has fin- 
ished and its deeds have become his- 
tory, I think it is well for all of us to 
take a sharp look at its accomplish- 
ments and its failures. 

The actions which have just been 
completed by Congress will have a bear- 
ing upon the way we live our lives, work 
at our jobs, conduct our businesses, and 
educate our children, 

Federal action has its effects upon 
our State governments, our cities and 
villages, our counties, and even upon our 
local school districts. 

The readiness of our Nation to resist 
outside aggression, the ability of the 
United States to conduct our relations 
with our neighbors across the seas and 
the extent of our efforts to contain and 
win the battle against international 
communism in our cold war with the 
Red world all are reflected in the ac- 
tions of the 85th Congress. 

OUTSTANDING 


There were a number of positive ac- 
complishments, and some of them were 
particularly outstanding. I would like 
to mention a few here. 

One of the most important was a 
Defense Department reorganization plan 
which will assure our Nation's Armed 
Forces of maximum readiness if the 
threat of attack occurs. This new law, 
requested by President Eisenhower, pro- 
vides the Defense Department with the 
tools it needs to eliminate complicated 
chains of command and duplication of 
effort. It permits our Armed Forces to 
react quickly and in force to mect any 
threat to our Nation’s security. In these 
days of hydrogen bombs and ballistic 
missiles, it permits maximum use of 
new weapons and concepts of warfare. 

Extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will pay handsome dividends to 
all of us in our Nation, particularly to 
those of us in Michigan. The St. Law- 
rence seaway will be completed next 
spring and open for full-scale business. 
When this occurs, our own home State 
will have the opportunity to expand its 
industrial and business base to a preat . 


degree. Raw materials for our plants 


will be cheaper because of water trans- 
portation. Our finished products will 
cost less abroad because of lower transit 
costs. The seaway will herald the end 
of putting all of Michigan’s economic 
eggs in the automobile basket. It will 
mean a diversification of industry which 
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will help check our State's unemploy- 
ment problems, 
NEW STATE 


Creation of a 49th State—Alaska— 
finally was approved by Congress, This 
virtually untouched area of. vast poten- 
tial natural wealth will now grow at 
a tremendous rate. Alaska is chock- 
full of the raw materials which our in- 
dustrial States need to run their busi- 
nesses. All that has been lacking in the 
past has been the money to develop 
these resources. Now that statehood is 
assured, investment capital will un- 
doubtedly see that these vast resources 
are made use of in the best interests 
of our Nation. 

Space exploration will be advanced 
by a bill which provides for the coordi- 
nation of outer space research under a 
Single Government agency and places 
Control of this exploration largely in 
Civilian hands. Also, space agencies 
have been formed in both the House and 
Senate to assure adequate funds and 
laws to carry out our programs with 
Speed and the least amount of waste 
Possible. 

Social security benefits will be in- 
creased by 7 percent. This financially 
Sound program is one of the best which 
has ever been passed by Congress. It 
will help those who have been hit hard- 
est by steadily increasing living costs. 

Gains already accomplished toward 
Creating a free, prosperous agricultural 
Community will be further increased by 
Congressional action taken a short time 
ago, Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
plans on this subject have proved to be 
Correct, and our Nation is on the road 
toward less subsidies and more income 
for farmers with plans to reduce our 
Yast surpluses of food goods. 

A Federal airport act will mean more 

ds for airport construction and 
Ereater safety in air travel in the years 
come, In preparation for the jet 
rt age, Congress took numerous 
Steps to meet the challenge in the field 
of aviation. 
MORE JOBLESS PAY 


Increased unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits were provided to aid those 
Who were out of work through no fault 
Of their own. These additional funds 
N helped many families, particu- 

tly in Michigan where the business 

on started. 

Tax and credit relief for small busi- 
the Was approved by Congress, while 
t Small Business Administration was 

urned into a permanent Federal agency. 
tas steps will end some of the unjust 
discrimination against small busi- 
er which has been prevalent in the 
5 t and permit these businesses to bor- 
the funds at reasonable rates to permit 
m to expand and purchase new 

equipment. 

SOME FATLURES 


machite the long list of accomplish- 
the ts, there were some failures during 
Rot session of Congress. The most 
— le of these was the failure to pass 

effective law to end corruption and 
dome of power by certain officials in 
Uni 9 our Nation’s strongest labor 
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Unfortunately, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
could not have done a complete job in 
cleaning up these abuses if it had been 
passed by Congress. I voted for the 
measure even though it did not offer 
enough protection for union members 
from some of their officials. To me, half 
a loaf was better than none at all. 

Congress never had a real opportunity 

to consider an adequate labor law dur- 
ing the past 2 years, despite the pay- 
offs, brutality, and physical violence 
which were brought to light in Senate 
hearings. The House Education and 
Labor Committee had no opportunity to 
hold hearings on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
The matter was brought before the 
House at the tail end of the session un- 
der suspension of the rules, which lim- 
ited debate on this important measure 
to 40 minutes, banned all amendments, 
and required a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. 
{ Still too much power is concentrated 
in our Federal Government, despite the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower and his advisory committee on 
this subject. Concentration of these 
programs in Washington can only mean 
waste, duplication of effort and, in some 
instances, programs which are not in 
the best interests of the citizens they are 
designed to serve. 

Programs designed too far away from 
their source can only lead to misunder- 
standing of the problems involved, and 
to the creation of a top heavy bureauc- 
racy. Congress-must take further steps 
in this direction. 

SELECT VETO 


No select veto power for the Presi- 
dent to eliminate useless projects in 
catch-all omnibus bills has as yet been 
enacted into law. I have sponsored a 
proposed constitutional change to give 
the President this power, and I am cer- 
tain that its enactment into law would 
mean tremendous savings to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Too often, useless proj- 
ects are stuck in the middle of other- 
wise valuable Federal plans where they 
cannot be extracted without vetoing the 
entire measure. The President should 
have the power to eliminate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

No extension of lease-purchase pro- 
visions for new Federal construction 
was passed by Congress this session. 
This measure which I sponsored would 
continue the system which was success- 
ful in building a great many new post 
offices, Federal court houses and other 
structures. with the least amount of 
drain on local and Federal pocketbooks. 
Instead, the majority in Congress has 
returned to the spoils system of direct 
appropriation for Federal construction. 
This antiquated method will increase our 
already tremendous national debt and 
will give no tax relief to local com- 
munities. 

No central scienific clearing house for 
classifying new discoveries and making 
the information available to those who 
can use it has as yet been acted upon by 
Congress. I proposed the creation of a 
National Academy of Science which 
would serve as an information center 
and also a training ground for our most 
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talented youth. So far, this matter has 
not been acted upon by a committee of 
either the House or the Senate. 

DISEASE RESEARCH 


Inadequate fund provisions for re- 
search into some of our most serious 
diseases and afflictions must be corrected 
in the future. The same kind of con- 
centration of energy, talent, and facili- 
ties should be made available for medi- 
cal research are provided for some of 
our other Federal programs. The sav- 
ings in life, manpower, and talent would 
be tremendous and of untold value to 
our Nation. 

The failings of Congress during the 
past session can be corrected in the 
future. It is my hope that such will be 
the case, and I will definitely continue to 
strive toward that goal. The accom- 
plishments of the past Congress are 
many, and in the vast majority of cases, 
they were in the best interests of our 
Nation and its people. 

Some have called the 85th Congress 
the best in years, and I am inclined to 
agree with these people. Our President 
was able to win approval for almost all of 
his programs, with the single notable 
exception of adequate labor legislation. 
At times, it took presidential vetoes to 
put Congress back on the right track. 
At other times, it took the warm light of 
public opinion on issues to bring the ma- 
jority of Members into line. But the end 
results were good, and were a credit to 
our Nation and its people. 

In conclusion, I hope that the people 
of the 18th district feel that I have done 
my duties well here in Congress. It has 
always been my aim to be responsive to 
the wishes of my constituents, to under- 
stand their problems and to propose so- 
lutions which are equitable and in the 
best interests of the Nation. 


Hon. F. Jay Nimtz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EARL WILSON 


z OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, the Indiana Republican delegation is 
proud of our junior Congressman, F. Jay 
Nnrrz. In the short period of 2 years he 
has shown himself to be of true con- 
gressional material. 

I have watched Jay go about his work 
in this body. He has shown an alertness 
and a determination to follow the dic- 
tates of his constituency and of his own 
conscience in a manner of which we can 
all be proud. 

As this session draws to a close, I want 
to go on record as complimenting the 
people of his district for having sent a 
man like Jay Nuwrz to the Congress. He 
has served them well. 

Iam certain that, in the years to come, 
he will prove one of the most valuable 
men in this entire body. 


Gustavus Vasa Fox 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
Alaska has waited patiently for many 
years to become a member of our family 
of States. On July 7, 1958, President 
Eisenhower signed Public Law 85-508 
which permitted Alaska to become the 
49th State of the United States of Amer- 
ica. People throughout the world have 
herealded this act of granting state- 
hood for Alaska as dramatic proof of 
the dynamic characteristics of democ- 
racy in America. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
all the persons who assisted in the pas- 
sage of this legislation. But I think it 
would be a mistake, indeed, if I did not 
call attention to a man who did as much 
as anyone, at least, in laying the 
groundwork for this historic event. 

I refer to Gustavus Vasa Fox, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy during the 
Civil War years, who was born on June 
13, 1821, in Saugus, Mass., which I am 
privileged to represent here in Congress. 
The son of Dr. Jesse and Olivia (Flint) 
Fox, he received his academic training 
at Phillips Academy in Andover, where 
I was pleased to follow in his footsteps. 
He received an appointment to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, and graduated in 1841. Fox 
served as an officer in the United States 
Navy for the next 15 years. He served 
in the Mediterranean area, and with the 
Coast Guard for a time, and had special 
assignments of commanding the United 
States mail steamships, Ohio and 
George Law. During the Mexican War, 
Fox was busy transporting troops to 
Vera Cruz. In 1852, Midshipman Fox 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and in 1856 he resigned his commission 
in favor of entering the business world. 
Shortly after resigning, he married Vir- 
ginia Woodbury, the daughter of Judge 
Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire, and 
became affiliated with the Bay State 
Mills in Lawrence, Mass. 

Immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the Civil War, General Winifleld 
Scott was anxious to send provisions and 
relief to Fort Sumter in the Charleston 
Harbor. Montgomery Blair, the Post- 
master General, and a relative of Fox by 
marriage, recommended that Scott con- 
fer with Fox about the matter. Sum- 
moned to Washington in February 1861, 
Fox unveiled his elaborate plan to pro- 
vide Fort Sumter with supplies and 
relief. President Buchanan rejected the 
plan but in March, shortly after his in- 
auguration, President Lincoln authorized 
Fox to initiate his plan which the Pres- 
ident hoped would bring relief to the 
garrison in time. Fox, a volunteer with 
no military status in the United States 
Navy at this particular time, set out 
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from New York on April 9 with an im- 
pressive naval squadron, composed of 
4 battleships, 3 steam tugs, and 
the steamer Baltic which he com- 
manded. He arrived at the Charleston 
Harbor 3 days later, on the morning of 
April 12, and witnessed the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. His plan, through 
no fault of his own, was turned from 
almost complete success into heartbreak- 
ing defeat. Having been forced to evac- 
uate the garrison, Major Anderson, the 
commanding officer, and 70 men were 
taken on board the Baltic by Fox and 
brought back to New York. President 
Abraham Lincoln, writing personally to 
Fox concerning the failure of his mis- 
sion, commented: 

I most cheerfuly and truly declare that the 
failure of the undertaking has not lowered 
you à particle, while the qualities you de- 
veloped in the effort have greatly heightened 
you in my estimation. 

For a daring and dangerous enterprise of 
a similar character you would today be the 
man of all my acquaintances whom I would 
select. 


In May 1861, Fox was appointed Chief 
Clerk of the Department of the Navy, 
under Secretary Gideon Welles, and a 
few months later, in August, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy when that position was created. 

Serving as the right-hand man of 
Secretary Welles, Fox applied much dili- 
gence and exerted all the energy at his 
command to improve the efficiency and 
fighting power of the Navy. For his 
many labors and efforts, Fox has been 
given credit for his contribution to the 
nayal strategy which evolved during the 
Civil War. When Fox resigned from the 
Department after the great conflict, Sec- 
retary Welles had the following to say: 

I regre to lose him from the Department, 
where, notwithstanding some peculiarities 
which have caused dissatisfaction with a 
few, he is of almost unvaluable service, and 
he has in him a great amount of labor. He 
has a combination of nautical intelligence 
and commonsense such as can hardly be 
found in another, and we have worked to- 
gether with entire harmony, never in a 
single instance having had a misunderstand- 
ing. I have usaually found his opinions 
sensible and sound. When I have had oc- 
casion to overrule his opinions, he has 
acquiesced with a readiness and deference 
which won my regard. His place I cannot 
make good in some respects. 


In April 1866, an attempted assassina- 
tion on Czar Alexander II of Russia 
occurred which prompted the adoption 
of a congressional resolution expressing 
the sentiment that the American people 
were happy that the Czar's life had been 
spared. President Johnson on this occa- 
sion selected Gustavus Fox to deliver 
this public expression to the Czar. 

Fox left the United States in May 1866, 
taking passage on a monitor, theMian- 
tonomoh, to demonstrate that this type 
of vessel was a seaworthy carrier. The 
Fox entourage on reaching Russia was 
received with great cordiality by the Czar 
and his court. Many gifts and memo- 
rials commemorating the occasion were 
presented to Fox and the members of his 
party. The mementos given the Ameri- 
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can envoy now form the Fox collection 
in the United States National Museum; 
they were presented to the museum by 
Mrs. Fox. 

Fox returned. to the United States in 
December 1866, after touring Europe, 
and settled in Lowell, Mass., where he 
became an executive with the Middlesex 
Mills. While living in Lowell, he was 
visited in 1871 by the Grand Duke Alexis, 
third son of the Emperor. A few years 
later, Fox became affiliated with the firm 
of R. Mudge, Sawter & Co., in Boston. 
He died shortly thereafter, on October 
29, 1883, in New York City. 

It should be pointed out that in his 
obituary the Boston Evening Transcript 
of October 30, 1883, reported that: 

Captain Fox might have obtained from 
the United States Government an admiral's 
commission, had he not declined to ask for It, 
but accepted the special mission to Russia as 
the sole reward for his valuable services. 
One result of his visit to Russia was the pur- 
chase of the Territory of Alaska by the United 
States Government. In the negotiations con- 
cerning this purchase Mr. Fox took an active 
interest after his return from Russia, 


Mr. Speaker, it is a great pleasure for 
me to be able to call to the attention of 
my colleagues, the life and characteris- 
ties of a man, who I like to think is typical 
of the district I am privileged to repre- 
sent, 


Anna Ella Carroll Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I insert 
herewith a proclamation issued by the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, under 
date of August 12, proclaiming that Aug- 
ust 29 is to be known as Anna Ella Car- 
roll Day throughout the State of 
Maryland, honoring the date of her birth 
in belated recognition of her services to 
our country in time of stress and inde- 
cision, 

This Maryland lady, daughter of one 
of Maryland’s great governors, pro- 
foundly influenced history. 

Strange as it may seem for those days 
when women were not expected to have 
a role in public affairs, she was an out- 
standing military strategist. 

Born on August 29, 1815, at Kingston 
Hall, Somerset County, Md., in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent, she 
devoted her life to the service of her 
native State and the Federal Union, she 
held so dear, Her brother, Dr. Thomas 
King Carroll, gained fame as a physi- 
cian, humanitarian, and Union sup- 
porter in nearby Dorchester county. 
Miss Nellie Calvert Carroll, her nicce, 
still resides at Walnut Landing, near 
Cambridge, Md. 
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Although one of Maryland's greatest 
citizens, her role in the history of her 
day-and contribution to the cause of the 
Union, which she was determined to see 
preserved, has never received the general 
recognition which was her just due: 

Although Anna Ella Carroll’s best re- 
membered contribution was the Tennes- 
See plan, which turned the tide of the 
Civil War; she is also well known for her 
work to secure rights for Negroes in 
Maryland and for President Lincoln's 
reelection. She wielded great influence 
in the northern press and in the political 
councils of Maryland and with her close 
friend, Governor Hicks, did much to hold 
Maryland in the Union. 

Miss Carroll shattered all of the con- 
ventional taboos which surrounded her 
sex during that period and was a century 
ahead of her social environment. She 
Was championed by such noted women 
as Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and many other feminine 
leaders, 

Miss Carroll's last day on earth was 
February 18, 1893, the anniversary of the 
fall of Fort Donelson, which success- 
fully marked the launching of the great 
Campaign she had originated. She is 
buried in the little cemetery beside Old 
Trinity Church, one of the three oldest 
Churches in America, on the banks of 
Church Creek. 

The proclamation follows: 

Governor's PROCLAMATION—ANNA ELLA CAR- 
ROLL Dar, AvcustT 29, 1958 

August 29 marks the birthday of one of 
Maryland's greatest women Anna Ella 
Carroll. 

Sometimes called “the unrecognized mem- 
ber of Lincoln's Cabinet,” Miss Carroll dis- 
tinguished herself as a profound authority 
an constitutional law, a brilliant political 
Organizer, an accomplished intelligence 
agent, an effective writer, and a genius in 
military strategy. ` 

Carroll was the daughter of Maryland 
Governor Thomas King Carroll and assumed 
the duties of first lady of the State when she 
was only 14. 

b During the Civil War she became an active, 

Ut Unofficial adviser to the War Department. 

Reoln leaned heavily on her advice. 

Carroll drew up the plans and maps 
Te. by Lincoln in the Civil War's decisive 

anessee campaign, The success of the 
Plan was evidenced when both Fort McHenry 
Fort Donelson were captured by Federal 
toll ps in a surprise pincer movement, This 
ed the death knell for the Confederacy. 
Steinen Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
in oe said “Hers was the greatest course 
— © war * * * she got no pay and did the 

At work that made others famous.” 
vario efforta were made at that time by 
citoi, Members of Congress to have Miss 
Of th, named on honorary major general 
temp sd Union Armies, However, these at- 

failed. 
be peretore, with the belief that she should 
Ritio nored and receive the belated recog- 

n Of her services to President Lincoln, I, 


eodore R. McKeldin Governor, do hereb: 
Proclaim August 20. j = 


Carroll Da 1958, as Anna Ella 
Maryland. y throughout the great State of 
Given 


under my hand and the great senl 
0 
nace Stata of Maryland, ut the city of Au- 
+ this 12th day of August 1958. 
THEODORE McKe.pns, 
By the Governor. 
CLAUDE B. HELLMANN, 
Secretary of State. 
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Activities of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service During the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. TOM MURRAY 


s OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a statement summarizing the activi- 
ties of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service during the 85th Congress, 
including the first and second sessions. 
I realize that some of the bills which 
the committee has acted on are at the 
White House awaiting the President's 
signature and it is possible that other 
bills may be acted on by the Senate and 
become Public Laws after we adjourn. 
However, I wanted to submit this state- 
ment so that the House Members would 
have an opportunity to review the activ- 
ities of our committee and in order that 
the principal achievements would be 
available for their use during the recess. 

The 85th Congress was the most pro- 
ductive Congress in the history of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Major 
legislation was considered, reported, and 
enacted into law in all areas subject to 
jurisdiction of the committee; that is, 
postal operations, postal rates, postal 
salaries, classified and other employee 
salaries, civil-service operations, census 
activities, and the Federal archives. 


MAJOR LEGISLATION 


The highlights of the committee work 
in the 85th Congress were the enact- 
ment of first, the most comprehensive 
revision of the postal rate structure in 
history, coupled with a Postal Policy Act 
reaffirming and clarifying legislative 
jurisdiction and policy with respect to 
postal rates and fees; second, a 10-per- 
cent, retroactive, salary increase for 
over 500,000 postal field service employ- 
ees; third, a 10-percent, retroactive, 
Salary increase for over 1 million em- 
ployees in the classified service, the For- 
eign Service, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the judicial branch, and the legis- 
lative branch; fourth, a 10-percent in- 
crease in the annuities of 245,000 retired 
employees and over 80,000 survivors of 
former employees, coupled with a spesial 
provision granting survivor annuities, for 
the first time, to the several thousand 
surviving widows of former employees 
and annuitants who died before Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948; fifth, the first compre- 
hensive, governmentwide program to im- 
prove the training of Federal personnel; 
sixth, legislation, implementing the 
treaty with the Republic of Panama, pro- 
viding for equal treatment of Panaman- 
lan employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment in respect to compensation, 
position tenure, training opportunities, 
retirement rights, conditions of employ- 
ment, and other employee benefits; 
seventh, revision, clarification, and mod- 
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ernization of the entire body of the cen- 
sus laws contained in title 13 of the 
United States Code as enacted into pos- 
itive law; and eighth, legislation to re- 
establish an effective program to pro- 
tect the security of the United States 
in respect to the employment of Federal 
personnel, made necessary as a result of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
Cole against Young—a decision which 
has rendered the existing security pro- 
gram, eStablished by Public Law 733, 81st 
Congress, largely ineffectual and has 
permitted the restoration to Federal 
positions—with back pay—of 100 indi- 
viduals previously separated as Commu- 
nists, fellow travelers, or otherwise 
known security risks. 
POSTAL RATE ADJUSTMENTS 


Postal rate adjustments under title IT 
of Public Law 85-426, when fully efec- 
tive, will increase postal revenues by $550 
million annually, thus materially reduc- 
ing the tremendous postal deficit. These 
adjustments maintain the proper rela- 
tionships between the rates applicable to 
first-, second-, and third-class mail mat- 
ter and the various subclassifications of 
mail in such classes. The increase from 
3 to 4 cents in the first-class letter rate 
is the first adjustment in this rate since 
1932. The increase is in accordance 
with the historic policy of the Congress 
that the first-class mail rate shall be 
fixed at a level which will return postal 
revenues to fully compensate for the cost 
of handling such mail, including appro- 
priate consideration of the preferential 
treatment and service accorded such 
mail matter. It is to be noted, also, that 
the 4-cent first-class letter rate, com- 
pared to the new 3-cent individual piece 
rate for third-class mail matter, main- 
tains the existing differential between 
the postal rates on such mail matter, 

POSTAL POLICY ACT OF 1958 


The Postal Policy Act of 1958—title I, 
Public Law 85-426—reaffirms the con- 
gressional function, under the Constitu- 
tion, of forming postal policy and sets 
forth a declaration of such policy direct- 
ed toward providing a more stable basis 


‘for the postal-rate structure and the im- 


provement of postal service. The dec- 
laration prescribes general principles, 
standards. and related requirements to 
carry out the policy. With respect to 
postal rates and revenues, the policy pro- 
vides that the total loss on mail carried 
free or at reduced rates represents pub- 
lic service to be paid for from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury and author- 
izes appropriations to reimburse the pos- 
ta] service for losses on such service. 
These services and the losses for which 
appropriations are authorized are spelled 
out, 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES SALARY INCREASE 


Postal field service employees in all 
levels were granted a permanent 72 
percent salary increase by Public Law 
85-426. Those in levels 1 through 6 were 
granted an additional 2%, percent in- 
crease, and those in level 7 were granted 
an additional 145 percent increase, to be 
effective for 3 years. Comparable in- 
creases were granted rural carriers and 
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fourth-class postmasters. All increases 
were retroactive for approximately 5% 
months. The 2½ percent temporary in- 
crease was extended through all levels by 
Public Law 85-462. 

CLASSIFIED AND RELATED SALARY INCREASES 


Public Law 85-462 grants a 10-percent 
retroactive salary increase to 1,021,072 
employees in the classified service, the 
Foreign Service, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, the judicial branch, and the legisla- 
tive branch. Total annual value of the 
increase is $542 million. The effect of 
this legislation is to grant salary in- 
creases to classified and other annual- 
rate salaried employees of the Federal 
Government substantially equal to the 
increases granted postal field service em- 
Ployees by Public Law 85-426. These in- 
creases bring Federal employees’ salaries 
abreast of the continued rise in costs of 
living and will constitute a valuable aid 
to management in the recruitment and 
retention of qualified personnel needed 
for the conduct of critical defense and 
other essential Government programs, 

RETIREMENT ANNUITY INCREASES 


Public Law 85-465 further liberalizes 
annuities of former Federal employees 
who retired prior to October 1, 1956. 
Each annuity is increased by 10 percent 
but not more than $500. Each survivor 
annuity is increased by 10 percent but not 
more than $250 pér annum. Survivor 
annuities are provided, for the first time, 
for the widows or widowers of former 
employees or retired employees who died 
before February 29, 1948, with a maxi- 
mum of $750, thus placing these survivors 
on a basis substantially equal to survivors 
of former employees or annuitants who 
died on or after February 29, 1948. The 
increases will end June 30, 1960, unless 
appropriations to cover the cost are made 
in succeeding years. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ TRAINING PROGRAM 


Public Law 85-507, the Government 
Employees’ Training Act, represents an 
important milestone in the promotion of 
efficiency and economy in the operation 
of the Government, It contains a dec- 
laration of congressional policy empha- 
sizing the need for improved training of 
Federal employees in order that they 
may perform their official duties with the 
greatest possible effectiveness. It pro- 
vides a comprehensive, governmentwide 
program fcr the training of Federal per- 
sonnel both within and outside the Gov- 
ernment. Overall responsibility for ad- 
ministration and guidance of the pro- 
gram, and for the operation of all de- 
partments and agencies thereunder, is 
imposed on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the President. Necessary stand- 
ards and related requirements to be 
observed in the conduct of the training 
program are set forth in the law, cou- 
pled with authorization for presidential 
and Civil Service Commission regula- 
tions needed to implement the legislative 
Policy. í 

STRENGTHENED PERSONNEL POLICY IN THE 

CANAL ZONE 

Public Law 85-550 implements a mem- 
orandum of understandings attached to 
the treaty of January 25, 1955, between 
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the Governments of the United States 
and the Republic of Panama. The 
memorandum contained certain general 
agreements relating to Panamanian per- 
sonnel employed by the United States 
which required legislative implementa- 
tion. Public Law 85-550 provides such 
implementation. It proscribes discrim- 
ination against Panamanian citizens 
employed by the United States in respect 
to salary and wage scales, conditions of 
employment, opportunities for training 
and promotion, a merit system com- 
parable with the civil-service merit sys- 
tem, retirement benefits, appeals proce- 
dures to protect employment rights, and 
other benefits. The operation of the 
program will be in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President of 
the United States. 
CLARIFICATION OF CENSUS LAWS 


Public Law 85-207 will contribute to 
efficiency and economy in all census ac- 
tivities by simplifying and clarifying the 
existing census law, correcting incon- 
sistencies and omissions therein, and 
providing for the conduct of census ac- 
tivities on a uniform, modern, and prac- 
ticable basis. This legislation is based 
on recent experience and the need for 
the collection of more complete, ac- 
curate, and useful census data in the 
1960 census and later censuses than 
would have been possible under existing 
law. The inconsistencies, omissions, and 
loose ends in census laws enacted in 
past years became apparent when title 
13 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Census,” was enacted into positive law 
by Public Law 740, 83d Congress. Basic 
census authority is not extended, no new 
program is authorized, and no existing 
program is eliminated. Improved, mod- 
ern procedures will be provided to fa- 
cilitate essential census activitics, with 
overall economies and improved census 
results. 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES SECURITY PROGRAM 


S. 1411, as reported by the committee 
and passed by an overwhelming vote 
of the House of Representatives, will re- 
establish an effective security program 
with respect to all civilian officers and 
employees of the Government, which 
was rendered largely ineffectual by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in Cole 
against Young. As a result of this de- 
cision, there is no adequate provision of 
law authorizing prompt separation of 
employees who are found to be disloyal 
or security risks if they are employed in 
many departments and agencies. As 
pointed out in the committee report cn 
this legislation, more than 100 such in- 
dividuals, previously separated under 
Public Law 733, 81st Congress, were re- 
stored to the public payroll and received 
back pay for the period of their separa- 
tion. One hundred of such individuals 
still are on the Federal payroll. The 
committee bill authorizes the head of 
each department and agency to suspend 
or separate any employee with respect 
to whom he develops sufficient evidence 
that there is doubt of loyalty or that the 
individual’s continued employment will 
adversely affect the national security. 
Each position in the Federal Govern- 
ment is defined as a position affecting 
the national security. The department 
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or agency head, in his discretion, need 
not suspend an employee under this 
legislation until a hearing is granted, if 
such procedure is deemed consistent 
with the national interest. The bill also 
stipulates that any proposed suspension 
or separation for other than reasons of 
loyalty or danger to the national security 
shall be subject to procedural require- 
ments of the Lioyd-LaFollette Act of 
1912 or the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, whichever is applicable. Any em- 
ployee suspended or separated as a loy- 
alty or security risk is granted an appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission, and the 
decision of the commission on the truth 
of the charges is final and conclusive. 
The amendments made to Public Law 
733 by this act will be effective only 
through June 30, 1959. 
COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The full Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service held 49 days of hearings, in- 
cluding 21 days of hearings on postal 
rate adjustments and postal policy, 20 
days of hearings on postal and other 
Federal employees pay, 4 days of hear- 
ings on the Federal employees security 
program, and 4 days of hearings on the 
subjects of Federal employees’ training, 
discontinuance of the Postal Savings 
System, reimbursement of postal losses 
on public service items, and retirement 
and clerical assistants for former Presi- 
dents. The committee considered some 
151 bills during these hearings. 

Legislative subcommittees, appointed 
to consider specific legislation, conducted 
a total of 59 days of hearings on some 
220 pending bills, including 4 days of 
hearings on retirement annuity increases 
and 2 days of hearings on legislation to 
provide for a Federal employees’ train- 
ing program. The Subcommittee on 
Manpower Utilization conducted 25 days 
of hearings in carrying out its program 
of elimination of duplication and over- 
lapping of functions, nonessential jobs, 
and unjustified increases in high-sala- 
ried positions, directed toward reducing 
the overall total of Federal positions to 
the minimum number required in de- 
fense and other essential programs. 
STUDIES, INVESTIGATIONS, AND SPECIAL REPORTS 


Major studies and investigations of 
matters in the committee jurisdiction 
were conducted, in accordance with a 
continuing committee policy, by the 
committee and by special subcommittces 
appointed at the committee’s organiza- 
tion meeting to consider matters arising 
in the three major areas of committee 
jurisdiction—that is, postal operations. 
manpower utilization in the Federal 
Government, and the Federal civil serv- 
ice, It is to be noted that the major 
program of the Subcommittee on the 
Federal Civil Service, relating to the 
strengthening of personnel administra- 
tion in the overseas programs of the 
Government, carried over from the 84th 
Congress. Legislation to implement the 
subcommittee recommendations was in- 
troduced in the 85th Congress. Such 
recommendations would be placed in ef- 
fect by H. R. 3527, to provide and adjust 
certain allowances, expenses, and other 
fringe employment benefits for certain 
Government employees stationed over- 
seas. H. R. 6141, to provide health and 
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medical services for civilian employees in 
Government service overseas and their 
dependents, and H. R. 12225, to govern 
the salaries and personnel practices for 
teachers, certain school officers, and 
other employees of the dependents’ 
schools of the Department of Defense in 
foreign countries. H. R. 3527 and H. R. 
6141 were considered by the committee 
but final action thereon was deferred for 
further study in view of the lapse of time 
and the complexity and breadth of the 
legislation, H. R. 12225, based on an 
Official request of the Department of De- 
Tense is under active consideration by a 
legislative subcommittee, which held 
hearings but deferred final action pend- 
ing the development of additional infor- 
mation and evidence which has been re- 
Quested from the departments and agen- 
cies concerned. 
SPECIAL STUDIES 


Under authority of House Resolution 
139 and in accordance with the direct in- 
Structions of the chairman of the full 
Committee, the staff made a number of 
Special surveys involving personnel ad- 
Ministration and manpower utilization 
in a number of military installations and 
Major commands. These surveys were in 
the nature of management engineering 
Studies covering all phases of organiza- 
tion and administration. 


AIR FORCE 


In Noyember of the 2d session of the 
4th Congress, surveys of personnel ad- 
Ministration and manpower utilization 
Were made in subordinate commands of 
the Army and Air Force. The situations 
in the subordinate commands indicated 
that the large portion of their difficul- 
ties and the problems arose from orders’ 
and instructions issued from command 
headquarters. As a matter of followup 
In these surveys of the 84th Congress, 
tie bers of the committee staff surveyed 
e headquarters office of the Strategic 
a Command, Offutt Air Force Base, 
ebr., the headquarters office of the Air 
a fense Command, Colorado Springs, 
olo., and the headquarters office of the 
Materiel Command, Wright-Patter- 
in Air Force Base, Ohio, in April and 
Y of 1957. 

It was found that recommendations 
and suggestions made as a result of the 
Urveys conducted in the 84th Con- 
és had been adopted by these major 
rea ans and that considerable prog- 
ih had been made toward straighten- 
E out and improving both the adminis- 
tion of their civilian personnel and 
Utilization of both military and civil- 
work On these visits the committee staff 
and ed with the commanding officers 
aby their staff in an effort to bring 
chase full coordination throughout the 
in a of command and an improvement 
The Ministration and staffing problems. 
Were recommendations and suggestions 
oie made verbally to the commanding 
Bed ae and their deputies. No formal- 


Te 
Pared. port on these surveys was pre- 


lor sn followup of these visits to the ma- 
heademmands. the staff again visited the 
quarters office of the Strategic Air 


ommand at Offutt Air Force Base in 
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December 1957. On this visit a survey of 
activities resulting from suggestions and 
recommendations made on the prior visit 
was conducted. It was found that all 
recommendations and suggestions had 
been adopted and that certain improve- 
ments had been added. A system of per- 
sonnel administration centrally con- 
trolled and sufficiently delegated to local 
needs had been adopted with major im- 
provements which resulted in increased 
morale, better production, and a reduc- 
tion in overall position requirements. 
Staffing standards and patterns had been 
developed and adopted which, in this 
command alone, resulted in a staff re- 
duction of some 1,200 positions, These 
positions, while not removed from the 
overall number of positions, were made 
available for transfer to commands in 
areas where they could be better utilized. 
As a result of the cooperative effort be- 
tween the committee and the Air Force, 
the Air Force was enabled to perform 
more work and better work with the same 
number of personnel. 

On-site followup visits were not made 
at the headquarters of the Air Defense 
Command or the Air Materiel Command, 
However, reports from these two com- 
mands indicated that they had also taken 
major steps toward improving n- 
nel administration and the utilization of 
manpower, 

ARMY 

In the fall of 1956, the committee re- 
ceived a considerable volume of corre- 
spondence indicating that a serious sit- 
uation existed at the Research and En- 
gineering Command of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, Department of 
the Army, insofar as personnel adminis- 
tration and utilization were concerned. 
In November of that year, the committee 
staff conducted a detailed survey of 
operations and administration at the 
Research and Engineering Command at 
Natick, Mass. Certain recommendations 
and suggestions were made to the com- 
mand, and a detailed report was pre- 
pared. Copies of this report were fur- 
nished to the Office of the Quartermaster 
General and to the members of the com- 
mittee. 

The staff of the committee, working 
in close cooperation with the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, continued to fol- 
low up on the recommendations and 
suggestionss made as a result of the 1956 
survey. In April and May of 1958 the 
staff made a survey of the Natick, Mass., 
installation. This survey indicated that 
practically all the problems encountered 
in the 1956 survey had been solved, em- 
ployee morale had risen to a very high 
level, the services of scientists and engi- 
neers were being fully utilized, produc- 
tively and increased and the operations 
of the command had become stabilized 
and progressive. A staff report of this 


entire operation was prepared indicating. 


the major improvements that had been 
achieved as a result of the cooperative 
efforts of the committee and the Office 
of the Quatermaster General. 
NAVY 
The committee received reliable infor- 
mation that excessive overtime without 
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full justification was being authorized in 
the various offices of the Comptroller of 
the Department of the Navy. As a 
check on this matter, the Department of 
the Navy was requested to furnish a de- 
tailed listing of overtime authorized over 
a period of 4 months with a indication 
as to whether it was paid overtime or 
compensatory overtime. The Depart- 
ment furnished the committee with this 
information. 

The report indicated that in only three 
bureaus was the overtime excessive. 
The attention of the Comptroller of the 
Navy was directed toward this matter, 
and he was urged to take such action 
as is necessary to correct it. It is the 


intention of the committee to make a 


recheck on overtime in the Department 
of the Navy during the next Congress, 

Numerous complaints from employees 
and former employees of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel indicated that many 
changes in organiaztion were taking 
place with resulting upgrading of posi- 
tions and overstaffing of offices. The 
Chief of Naval Personnel was directed to 
furnish the committee with a complete 
tabulation of all positions in the Bu- 
reau in grades GS-7 and above for civil- 
ians and warrant officers and above for 
the military. Complete organizational 
charts were also requested. 

An analysis of this data indicated that 
certain sections, branches, and offices of 
the Bureau had been expanded without 
a corresponding change in the respon- 
sibilities or functions, It also indicated 
material upgrading in certain areas. 
The committee requested the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget to cover these areas in their 
normal audit surveys. Upon receipt of 
information from these two agencies, the 
committee intends to proceed further 
in the matter. 

LEGISLATION REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


During the 85th Congress, 711 House 
bills and 22 Senate bills were referred 
to the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. The committee recommended 
sa on 322 House bills and 17 Senate 


Retirement of Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us will deeply miss 
Husert Scupper. He has had not only 
a distinguished career in this body as 
an able and conscientious Member of 

but he is, certainly a kindly, 
fine, high principled gentleman in every 
sense of the word. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 


A7710 
Support for 5-Year Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr, UDALL. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
session I introduced a bill (H. R. 12414) 
which would provide for a Federal cen- 
sus every 5 years instead of the present 
decennial census of population. — 

It was encouraging to me a few days 
ago to learn that the idea has been re- 
ceived favorably by the Department of 
Commerce and the Bureau of the Bud- 
get. For the information of the mem- 
bership, at this point I insert the follow- 
ing letter: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. Tom Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Crarmmman: Your letter of 
May 14, 1958, requested our views with re- 
spect to H. R. 12414, a bill “to amend title 
13 of the United States Code to provide that 
a census of population, unemployment, and 
housing shall be taken in the year 1960 and 
every fifth year thereafter, and for other 


purposes. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in whose De- 
partment the responsibility would fall for 
administration of this bill, is replying to the 
effect that study should be given by your 
committee as to the needs for more up-to- 
date population data compared with the cost 
of conducting a modified census of popula- 
tion, unemployment and housing in the 
middecennial period and the possibility 
that an alternative program might ade- 
quately meet these needs, 

There is some need on the part of execu- 
tive agencies for more frequent population 
counts but consideration of alternative pro- 


, posals and corresponding sets of cost esti- 


mates seems desirable and since such a bill 
would first apply for 1965 your study could 
be carried out without impairing the objec- 
tive of the bill. It is desirable, of course, 
that such a program be specified far enough 
in advance to allow for adequate planning 
and the study should be undertaken in time 
to allow consideration of the legislation well 
in advance of 1965. 
Sincerely yours, 
Punt 8. Hucurs, 
Assistant Director for 
Legisaltive Reference, 


Mr. Speaker, the public reaction since 
my bill was introduced has been good, 
and though there is plenty of time to 
study this matter thoroughly and enact 
the bill before the Census Bureau must 
begin planning if a census is to be con- 
ducted in 1965, I plan to reintroduce the 
bill early next session and hope for early 
consideration by this body. 

The need for more accurate and up- 
to-date information on our population 
shifts is recognized by all those who 
depend on census reports for planning 
purposes. These include industry, Fed- 
eral and State governments, and munic- 
ipal governments. 

The American Municipal Association, 
in its national municipal policy state- 
ment for 1958, has this to say: 
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Economical and efficient operation of mu- 
nicipal government depends in part on ade- 
quate information, and State and Federal 
agencies which collect and distribute facts 
on municipal government should be encour- 
aged to strengthen and expand their work. 


And the association has adopted the 
following resolution: 

Because of the continuing high rate of 
population increase and the highly mobile 
nature of our population, we recommend 
to the Congress that they Institute a quin- 
tennial full census of population. 


This is the recommendation of an as- 
sociation acutely aware of the needs of 
our cities and towns—in which a pre- 
ponderance of our citizens live. 

Interest has been expressed by such 
organizations as the National Farmers’ 
Union and the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

The League of Arizona Cities and 
Towns, through its executive director, 
Mr. John J. DeBolske, had this to say: 


As you_may know, the league sponsored 
a similar bill in the State legislature which 
would allow cities and towns to receive the 
municipal share of State sales and gasoline 
taxes based on a special census on the off- 
fifth year. We are currently considering 
introduction of this measure at the next 
regular session if your bill fails to pass. 


And Mayor Don Hummel, of Tucson, 
president of the League of Cities and 
Towns, wrote the following letter to me: 

Crry or Tucson, ARIZ., June 2, 1958. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, B. C. 

Dran Sru: Thanks very much for your let- 
ter of May 14, 1958, transmitting a copy of 
H. R. 12414 which would change the fre- 
quency of population census to every 5 
years. I think this is an excellent move and 
will certainly do all I can to help get its 
support. 

I am forwarding your letter and the bin to 
Jack De Bolske, executive director of the 
League of Arizona Cities and Towns. I am 
requesting that he present it to the next 
meeting of the executive committee and that 
it support this legislation, 

For your information, and you probably 
already know this fact, the distribution of 
State-collected taxes is upon the last Federal 
census, This causes a tremendous number 
of inequities as the towns that are growing 
most rapidly and therefore need the addi- 
tional revenue to keep pace are unable to do 
so because State-collected taxes are distrib- 
uted as of the last decennial census. This 
should be a real argument in support of 
your legislation in Arizona and probably 
most of the Western States, - 

Thanks again for submitting this infor- 
mation to me, ‘Good luck to you. I know 
you shall have it, 

Sincerely yours, 
Don HUNMFE, 
"Mayor, 


From our neighboring State of New 
Mexico, favorable reaction to the bill is 
indicated by the following editorial in 
. Daily Times of May 20, 

Five-Year Censvs 

Speaking of Congress, there’s another bill 
before the House that should be of impor- 
tance to Farmington and Aztec. This meas- 
ure, introduced by Representative UDALL, of 
Arizona, would require the Census Bureau to 
make a population count every 5 years, 
instead of every 10. 
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Accurate statistics are vital both to busi- 
ness and Government planning. Census sta- 
tistics particularly are important—and of 
late years census statistics have tended to be 
outdated even before they are published. 
There's no better example of that fact any- 
where in the country than Farmington. 
which had only 3,573 residents at the time of 
the last census—1950—and has more than 
25,000 today. 

Many compilations of business Information 
will continue to use Farmington’s 1950 pop- 
ulation Agure until the 1960 census is com- 
pleted and that doesn't help either our pres- 
ent or future, 

* The 5-year census bill now ls In the House 
Post Office Committee. We hope it is ap- 
proved by that body, very soon. 


Further evidence that many municipal 
officials share my hope that we can meet 
this need for accurate population figures 
is contained in the resolutions and letters 
which other Members of Congress and I 
have received since H. R. 12414 was 
introduced. 

The city of Douglas and the town of 
Sierra Vista in my district, and the city 
of Tempe in Arizona's First Congres- 
sional District have adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolution 396 


“Resolution of the mayor and council of the 
city of Douglas, supporting a quinquennial 
census 
“Whereas title 13 of the United States Code 

provides that a census of population shall be 

taken in the year 1960 and every 10th year 
thereafter; and 
“Whereas the population of the State of 
Arizona and the city of Douglas is rapidly 
increasing; and 
“Whereas the share of the city of Douglas 
from the State sales and gasoline taxes ls 
presently based upon the decennial census; 
and 

"Whereas the decennial census works A 
hardship upon the city of Douglas by not 
furnishing up-to-date population upon 
which to base its share of the State sales and 
gasoline taxes; and 

“Whereas a special census is costly to the 
city of Douglas; and 

“Whereas Hon. Srkwanr L. Upar, United 

States Representative for the Second Arizona 

District has introduced in the Congress of the 

United States a bill known as H. R. 12414 

which provides for the taking of a popula- 

tion census in the year 1900 and each 5th . 

year thereafter; and 
“Whereas the passage of said bin would 

be beneficial to the city of Douglas, Aris., and 
its inhabitants: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the mayor and council of the 
city of Douglas, That H. R. 12414 is hereby 
supported and its passage recommended.” 
Passed and adopted by the common council 
of the city of Douglas, Ariz., this 9th day of 

June 1958. 

HENRY L. BEUMLER, 
Mayor. 


OAKLEY LUCAS, 
City Clerk. 


Attest: 


, Resolution 22 ; 

This is to certify that at a meeting of the 
mayor and common council of the town 
Sierra Vista, County of Cochise, State 
Arizona, held in the town hall on this date, 
haying lawfully been called to undertake 
transact the business of said town of Sierra 
Vista, with sufficient members being present 
to lawfully transact business, the following 
resolution was adopted and entered Into the 
minutes of said mecting, and the same bas 
not been revoked; 
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“Resolved, That whereas following full and 
careful consideration of the facts and con- 
sequences involved, and it being the con- 
clusion of the mayor and common council of 
said town of Sierra Vista that the best in- 
terests of said town and of all other towns, 
be served thereby; be it 

“Resolved, That H. R. 12414, in the House 
Of Representatives of the United States of 
America as submitted by Representative 
Srewarr L. UpaLL, Second District, Arizona, 
Providing for a national census every 5th 
Year instead of the present law providing for 
& national census every 10th year, is en- 
dorsed and approval is made by the mayor 
and common council of the town of Sierra 
Vista, Ariz, with the recommendation of 
said town that the same be favorably con- 
Sidered and duly passed by the Congress of 

“the United States of America.” 
Dated this 27th day of May 1958. 
RUDOLPH W. STEFFEN, 
Mayor. 

At test: 

Mante M. PFISTER, 
Town Clerk, 


Resolution 324 

Resolution of the City Council of the City of 
Tempe approving House bill 12414 in the 
House of Representatives, and request- 
ing an enactment thereof by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
zembled 


Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Tempe, Ariz., That— 

Wherens there has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, House bill 12414, which 
Provides for the taking a census of the pop- 
ulation, unemployment and housing of this 
Nation every fifth year; and 

Whereas by reason of the rapid growth of 
the city of Tempe it is necessary that the 
city of Tempe have an official census taken 
at least every 5 years; and 
1 reas in connection with the appor- 

Onment..of State sales taxes and gasoline 
8 to the various cities and towns in the 
ae of Arizona, it is to the best interests 

f all such cities and towns that a census be 
taken every 5 years; and 
b Whereas the adoption of House bill 12414 
ae the Senate and House of Represent- 

ves of the United States of America in, 
to assembled will be of great benefit 
all of the counties, cities and towns in 
£ State of Arizona: Now, therefore, be it 
of Resolved by the City Council of the City 

Tempe, Ariz., as follows: 

12414 5 the adoption of said House bill 
den 4 by the Senate and House of Repre- 

8 tatives of the United States of America 
hereb gress assembled be, and the same is 
of 0 approved and that the city council 
ot tie city of Tempe, as the governing body 
dues e city of Tempe, Ariz., respectfully re- 
Write the Congress of the United States to 

“p this bill into law; be it further 
of eee That the city clerk of the city 
dend empe be authorized and directed to 
Storz 8 80 copies of this resolution to Sen- 
ang tee Harpew and Barry GOLDWATER 
Jonn J. haan pre oe Srewargr Unnau and 


or ib. and adopted by tue City Council 
of ane ee of Tempe, Ariz., this 19th day 


Huon E. Lamp, 
Mayor. 


E. M. Baanaz, 
City Clerk. 


tollen also from my district, came the 
lage ing letter from the city of Cool- 
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Coolmax, ARIZ., June 16, 1958. 
The Honorable STEWART L. UDALL, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Up.: Your letter of 
May 14, 1958, addressed to Mayor Richard 
C. Nowell and a copy of your bill (H. R. 
12414) was presented at our last council 
meeting. 


After discussion of this bill the council 
yoted unanimously to support this legisla- 
tion. 

Yours very truly, 
R. L. BRISCOE, 
City Manager. 


From neighboring California I was 
sent copies of the following letters from 
the cities of San Diego, Hayward, Glen- 
dale, and Garden Grove: 


Sa Dreco, Car., June 17, 1958. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: The municipal 
government of the city of San Diego is vital- 
ly interested in H. R. 12414 which would 
amend title 13 of the United States Code to 
provide that a census of population be taken 
in the year 1960, and every fifth year there- 
after. 


This amendment is essential now, In view 
of rapid population growths. 


I urge that you take whatever action may 
be indicated to secure the passage of this 
bill, 

Sincerely, 
i CHARLES C, Dam, 
Mayor. 

(Copy to Hon, Stewanrr L. Up, Congress- 

man fróm Arizona.) 


HAYWARD, Cat., June 16, 1958. 
Senator Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR KUCHEL: This is to advise 
you of this city’s interest in H. R. 12414 
which would amend title 13 of the United 
States Code to provide that a census of popu- 
lation shall be taken in the year 1960 and 
every fifth year thereafter. 


In fast-growing communities, such as 
Hayward, it is imperative to keep population 
figures as current as possible, in order to ef- 
fect additional revenue from subventions, 
etc. Three times since 1950, the city of Hay- 
ward has contracted for a special census, 

We urgently request your support of H. R. 
12414. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. D. SMITH, 
City Manager. 


GLENDALE, CALIF., June 13, 1958, 
Hon. Tons H. Kucuen, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Kren: The rapid popula- 
tion growth in many areas of the United 
States has caused the present practice of 10- 
year census counts to become entirely un- 
realistic. In California and in other States 
where there are many subventions based 
upon population, a more frequent census 
count is absolutely necessary. For obvious 
reasons & regular uniform cenus at 5-year 
intervals would be better than a multitude 
of Individual communtiy counts at varying 
intervals. y z s 

We recognize the considerable cost factor 
Involved in the 5-year census as compared 
to 10, but we seriously doubt that this cost 
is greater thun the sum of all the individual 
counts now being made under the present 
10-year interval policy. 
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If you concur with our opinion, we hope 
that you-will suport H. R. 12414 and help it 
to become law. 

Very truly yours, 
C. E. PERKINS, 
City Manager. 
GARDEN GROVE, Carry., June 20, 1958. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: The city council of 
the city of Garden Grove in regular session 
on June 17, 1958, went on record as approv- 
ing the provisions of H. R. 12414. This bill, 
introduced by Mr. Srewarr L. Upann, would 
amend title 13 of the United States Code to 
provide that a census of population shall be 
taken in 1960 and every fifth year there- 
after. The city of Garden Grove feels that 
this legislation merits support particularly 
for such a fast-growing State as California, 

As you are aware, the county of Orange 
has experienced the most rapid growth of any 
county in the United States since 1950. In 
this county, the city of Garden Grove has 
witnessed a spectacular growth from ap- 
proximately 3,900 to an official population 
of 58,380 in 1957 and an estimated 65,000 by 
the end of 1958. We feel that it is not an 
altogether satisfactory or efficient procedure 
for cities to arrange for special Federal cen- 
suses in a hAphazard manner. This pro- 
cedure, however, costly and cumbersome as 
it is, has been common throughout Califor- 
nia uring the past decade. The obvious 
reason, of course, is that cities with rapid 
growth are benefited by larger grants and 
subventions from the State of California pro- 
yided they receive official recognition for such 
growth as a result of a special Federal cen- 
sus. A whole decade, however, can be a rela- 
tively long interval even in the lifetime of 
a city, particularly a city in the dynamic 
Southwest. 

It is believed that a regular census every 5 
years would offset the present haphazard 
manner in which cities call for special cen- 
suses. Your support of Mr. Udahl's bill, 
H. R. 12414, would be sincerely appreciated 
by the city council and the citizens of Gar- 
den Grove. 

Very truly yours, 
WILI RICHARDS, 
City Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that early 
next year the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service will be able to begin the 
Study suggested by the Bureau of the 
Budget in the letter above. If so, I am 
confident it will be shown conclusively 
that the need for the 5-year census 
exists, and that the cost will be within 
reason. 


Hon. Usher L. Burdick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, among 
the Members who are voluntarily retir- 
ing from the Congress is the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Dakota, 
Ustter BURDICK. 

Few will be missed as much and none 
more than this most capable and ami- 
able man. 
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For 20 years, UsHer BURDICK has given 
the fullness of his mind, his heart, and 
his health in patriotic service to the 
people of the United States and North 
Dakota. 

In legislative probity, he had a mind 
like a surgeon’s knife and, as witnessed 
here on innumerable occasions, with a 
brief comment he could lay bare the full 
significance of a major bill. It was a 
byword around here that if you wanted 
a full attendance in the Hall just spread 
a rumor that Us REAR was going to speak. 
All of us here have been benefited by 
working within the atmosphere of his 
recognized practical wisdom, philosophic 
outlook, gentle heart, kindly wit, and 
genial personality. 

Few men serving in this Body have 
contributed as much as he toward’ that 
spirit of bipartisan goodwill within 
which the most constructive legislation 
of foundation good is enacted. 

For this contribution alone, his name 
will be written high on the annals of our 
national legislative history. 

In his departure from our midst, may 
every blessing follow him through many 
more years of the good life he eminently 
merits from his long and sacrificing 
legislative toil in the best interests of 
his fellow Americans, 


Endorsing the Mutual Security Program 
and Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include therein a resolu- 
tion adopted by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at their conven- 
tion on June 18, 1958, in Los Angeles, 
Calif.: 

ENpDORSING THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 
AND RECIPROCAL TEADE AGREEMENT 

Whereas the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce is in accord with the 
United States Government in that: 

First, we are united in our common pur- 
pose to promote the economic and social 
development of our peoples and to assist the 
peoples of other countries to achieve the 
same objectives, and 


sources, both public and private, available 
for accelerating the economic advancement 
of the less developed areas of the world; and 

Whereas we believe that the United States 
must accept its position of leadership to 
help develop economic and social stability 
and democracy throughout the world: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram and the Reciprocal Trade Agreement of 
the United States Government are given the 
unanimous support of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in convention 
assembled this 18th day of June 1958, in 
Los Angeles, Calif., as essential and positive 
instruments of American foreign policy; be 
it further 
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Resolved, That to meet the humanitarian 
and economic needs of the peoples of the 
Free World, legislation on mutual assistance 
and trade should be written in terms of con- 
tinuing assistance for the programs by the 
Government of the United States. 


Study of Southeastern River Basins Will 
Prove of Great Value in Future Devel- 
opment of Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. IRIS FAIRCLOTH BLITCH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr, Speaker, the Sen- 
ate concurred August 19 in the House 
amendment to S. 4021 and cleared for 
the President legislation to establish a 
United States Study Commission on the 
Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apa- 
lachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdido- 
Escambia River Basins. The Commis- 
sion is authorized to prepare integrated 
and cooperative investigations, studies, 
and surveys of land and water resources 
of these river basins and intervening 
areas. 

Authorities tell us that an effective 
program of water management, with 
good soil stewardship, can yield greater 
dividends in human welfare than any 
other action: Here is a broad field for 
our endeavor. The objective of this leg- 
islation, permitting careful planning for 
use of land and water resources of the 
area comprising the major basins in the 
Southeastern States, is certainly desir- 
able. Similar studies have in the past 
provided a valuable basis for water re- 
sources planning in other parts of the 
country. 

Urban and rural residents should be 
conscious of the importance of soil and 
water in their everyday living and in 
their future. Soil and water play a vital 
role in the physical, economic, social, 
and religious life of the individual, the 
community, the Nation, and the world. 
This fact needs to be stressed so that the 
importance of soil and water is inte- 
grated into every phase of education— 
both urban and rural. Stewardship de- 
mands that we prepare, conserve, re- 
plenish, and protect our soil and water 
resources, 

Mr. Speaker, the Altamaha and St. 
Marys Rivers flow through my congres- 
sional district. Intervening river basins 
similarly included under S. 4021 for 
studies within my district are those of 
the Satilla, Suwanee, Little Alapaha, 
and Withlacoochee. Residents of the 
communities within these basins share 
my extreme satisfaction that our rivers 
in southeastern Georgia are to be con- 
sidered in preparing plans for proper 
utilization of land and water resources 
there. 

Many flood-control, hydroelectric- 
power, navigation, watershed-protection, 
water-pollution-control, and other water 
and land resources development projects 
have been constructed, are under con- 
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struction, authorized, and being planned 
in this vast area. The Study Commis- 
sion would review all existing and pro- 
posed projects with a view to fully coor- 
dinating the purposes of those projects 
in existence, under construction, author- 
ized, and those being planned and those 
to be planned so that there will be as a 
result the best utilization of those re- 
sources of the area. 

The management of soil and water re- 
sources must be the concern of everyone 
who loves his Nation. The responsibil- 
ity of this management rests with the 
people who own and operate the land. 
These are the farmers and ranchers. 
Upon them we must depend to save and 
to improve what we have left in soil and 
water resources. 

Comprehensive water-resource devel- 
opment plans have been prepared in the 
past for certain areas, and found to be 
of great value in the formulation and se- 
lection of projects for construction, For 
this reason, I was happy to introduce a 
companion bill to S. 4021 in the House of 
Representatives. Then, as now, I am 
convinced that the proposed study for 
the southeastern basins will prove to be 
of great value in the future development 
of the water and related resources of this 
important region. 


We Must Pay More Attention to 
South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include an editorial from 
the New York Times of August 21, en- 
titled The Hemispheric Cold War.“ 

This editorial points up a most im- 
portant phase of our foreign policy 


which for too long has been neglected— 


our relations with South America. 

Our cooperation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere Bank for Development is a for- 
ward step. It must be followed by other 
positive actions if we are to maintain 
the respect and allegiance of friendly 
South American countries. 


I commend this editorial to the atten- 

tion of my colleagues. 
THE HEMISPHERIC CoLp War 

The Soviet Union, according to reports 
from Rio de Janeiro, has let it be known 
that it would like to become one of the 
regular suppliers of crude petroleum to 
Brazil in exchange for tropical commodities. 

Although the two countries have no diplo- 
matic relations and for some time now have 
been without regular trade relations, the 
Brazilian Foreign Ministry has informed 
Petrobras, that country's state oll monopoly, 
that the Government has no objections to 
the proposal, The principal advantage to 
Brazil would be that by paying for part of 
her oll imports in commodities she could 
save some of her scarce dollars. On the 
other hand, the more skeptically minded 
Brazilians insist that with the high cost of 
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shipping the crud» oll all the way from the 
Black Sea the Soviet authorities could not 
aNord to carry such a plan out unless it was 
Tor political reasons. 

It is dificult to believe that when the 
United States, after resisting for several 
years proposals to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of a Western Hemisphere Bank for 
Development, reversed its position a week 
ago the economic cold war of the Soviet 
Union didn’t play at least a minor role, 
and perhaps a major role, in that decision. 
For this effort on the part of Russia to pene- 
trate the Brazilian oil market was not the 
first example of its kind. Repulsed in its 
Guatamalan effort to achieve direct political 
Penetration in Latin America, the Soviet 
Union has more recently -been seeking to ex- 
Piglt the characteristic weaknesses besetting 
the economies of most Latin republics, 

This is our Soviet economic cold war en- 
emy. It is high time that we recognized 
that we could no longer continue to take 
Our neighbors to the South for granted. 


It Isn’t a Pretty Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ond, I include a newspaper story which 
appeared in the July 25, 1958, edition of 

Roseburg, Oreg., News-Review which 
describes the horrors of nuclear bombs. 
Speaker Leroy Hiatt had just returned 
from a radiological monitoring school 
for civil defense in Battle Creek, Mich. 

The article follows: i 

Horrors or NucLeAaR Bomes DESCRIBED TO 
~ ROTARY CLUB 

A pessimist would wonder “What's the 
Use” if he could see the power and awsome 
fects of atomic and hydrogen bomb blasts, 
t to Leroy Hiatt, who has just re- 
ene from a radiological monitoring school 

or civil defense in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hiatt was the featured speaker at the 

y noon meeting of the Roseburg Rotary 
Club Thufsday in the Umpqua Hotel. In 

Ugust. he will start teaching a class for 
Police and fire-control officers of the county 
du the subject of detecting radioactivity and 

Steps to avold it. 
BOMB'S POWER TREMENDOUS 


Hiatt described the power ot the bomb as 


zd tremendous as to be beyond comprehen- 
He said a pound of fusion material 
explode with the power of 26,000 tons 
of Everything in the immediate area 
thee b is vaporized and carried up in 
8 mushroom cloud. Also going up in the 
toud are immense amounts of debris. (A 
°-megaton bomb will carry with it 10,000 
of debris.) 

But even more awesome is the effect of 
act debris which is dropped. It is radio- 
ve and the radiation can continue for 

y years, 
oust described the macabre effects of 
€rdoses of this radioactivity. Vomiting 
nausea in a couple of hours is followed 
— couple of days with a rundown feeling, 
and of „appearance of purple blotches, 
ably death within 2 weeks. This would prob- 
8 desult from full exposure to 650 roent- 

(units of radioactivity). 
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PHYSICIST KILLED 


He said during his week of study at the 
civil defense school he was shown movies 
of the result to a physicist whose arm had 
been exposed to 14,000 roentgens for a few 
seconds. He died in 24 days. 

Other effects of radiation overdoses are 
internal hemorrhages, ulcerations of mucous 
membranes, infection, deterioration of bone 
marrow, and mutations. 

Hiatt emphasized that such horrors are 
not something to consider in the distant 
future. He said that if the Russians have 
missiles with the power they claim, they 
would wipe out three-fourths of the United 
States population with 150 to 200 missiles 
equipped with nuclear warheads. 

“It isn't a pretty picture,” he concluded: 


White House Conference on Aging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON CANFIEL 


OF NEW JERSEY | y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the Members of Congress-who has long 
been interested in the special problems 
which face our senior citizens today, I 
wish to applaud the action of the 85th 
Congress which, in its closing days, 
passed the bill, H. R. 9822, which calls for 
a White House Conference on Aging to 
be called by the President of the United 
States before December 31, 1958. The 
Conference will be planned and con- 
ducted by the very competent Special 
Staff on Aging of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It will 
afford an opportunity to all States and 
local communities interested in the prob- 
lem to present their ideas, recommenda- 
tions, and suggestions for the considera- 
tion of the Congress of the United States, 
if additional legislation is deemed nec- 
essary, Another important function of 
the Conference is the opportunity it pre- 
sents for these people to exchange expe- 
riences, at a grassroots level, and, by this 
means, to learn of new ways of meeting 
the special problems which have arisen 
in their own area. 

We are all very well aware of the fact 
that the problems which face older men 
and women today are as new as the as- 
semblyline machines which have short- 
ened their worklife. Modern medical 
science has discovered means of keeping 
people alive long past the proverbial span 
of threescore and ten, but too often this 
has not always been a blessing. A sick 
and weary old man or woman may be re- 
moved to a hospital, partially cured, and 
given a few more months or years, only 
to return to an empty room or to find 
that his or her place in the State home 
has been filled and that a fresh start 
must be made in unfamiliar surround- 
ings. We must find better ways to im- 
prove the health, the opportunity for 
participation in the life of the commu- 
nity, and the chance for a job for the 
millions of older Americans who are, to- 
day, too often cast aside with the pit- 
tance and isolated in their infirmity, 
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The White House conference method 
recognizes the many-sided problems 
which face our older people. For, as 
Senator PuURrTELL said in advocating this 
proposal in the Senate: 

The problems of the aging touch all as- 
pects of life and only very limited study has 
been given to them. It seems almost in- 
evitable therefore that a bill such as that for 
the White House Conference on Aging 
should be proposed, and I think we may 
learn from the experience with the Con- 
ference on Education what we may gain from 
such a Conference on Aging. 


The fact that we have had experience 
with the good results to be obtained by, 
such conferences, not only in the field of 
education but also through the regular 
White House Conferences on Children 
and Youth, is, to my mind, one of the 
strongest arguments for this legislation. 

During the hearings conducted this 
year on the problems of older people, 
it became increasingly clear that there 
is a very wide interest on the part of 
States and Jocal communities in finding 
better ways to meet these problems. 
My own State of New Jersey, has dem- 
onstrated its concern by the appoint- 
ment of an old-age study commission 
whose recent report pulled together the 
background facts underlying the em- 
ployment, the income, and the health 
problems of the older people of our State. 
I feel certain that New Jersey will want 
to participate in the Conference and that 
our representatives will not only learn a 
great deal there but that they will make 
their own special contribution from our 
experience in this area. 

Certainly it is time that the Con- 
gress recognized its special obligation 
to our older men and women to assist 
in finding better answers for all of the 
complex of problems which face them, 
For, as President Eisenhower has said, 
“Our Nation now must learn to take ad- 
vantage of the full potential of old 
citizens—their skills, their wisdom, and 
their experience. We need those traits 
fully as much as we need the energy and 
boldness of youth.” 


Secretary Benson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Ezra Taft Benson is a man 
with a program for the future. He is 
thinking of the farmer of tomorrow and 
his proper role in the advancing econ- 
omy of America. I hope it will be pos- 
sible for the bipartisan leadership of the 
next Congress to forget political expedi- 
ency, sit down with Mr, Benson and 
work out a long-range program in the 
interest of our country. Mr, Benson 
loves agriculture. He would like to see 
our farmers free of Government regula- 
tion. He would like our farmers to be 
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self-reliant and independent. I believe 
Mr. Benson will go down in history as 
a great Secretary of Agriculture. I be- 
lieve he has the support of the people 
and yes, a majority of the farmers. If 
we in the Congress would only give him 
our wholehearted cooperation, our farm 
problem would be solved and a bright 
future for agriculture assured. 

The following extract, from Secretary 
Benson's book Farmers at the Cross- 
road is the philosophy of a dedicated 
American; 

INDIVIDUAL ACTION . 

It is generally agreed that there is danger 
in the undue concentration of power in the 
Federal Government. I believe that our 
people don't want Washington to do for 
them what they can and should do for 
themselves. 

Individual freedom and citizenship re- 
sponsibility depend upon the principle of 
helping the Individual to help himself. If 
it is possible through individual and group 
action to solve many problems and achieve 
objectives locally with a minimum of Fed- 
eral assistance and control. x 

The principles of economic freedom are 
applicable to farm problems. We seek a 
minimum of restrictions on farm produc- 
tion and marketing to permit the maximum 
of dependence on free-market prices as the 
best guides to production and consumption, 
Farmers should not be placed in a position 
of working for government bounty rather 
than producing for a free market. How- 
ever, the ability to avoid restrictions on 
agriculture depends in part on the willing- 
ness of other economic groups to adopt 
policies that permit flexible and dynamic 
adjustment, 


Executive Secrecy and the Adams- 
Goldfine Affair 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Adams- 
Goldfine affair is an extremely pertinent 
example of the dangers of excessive 
secrecy about day-to-day operations of 
the Federal Government. As chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Information and as a member 
of the House Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee, I have winessed the effects 
of the prevalent attitude of secrecy in 
the executive and independent agencies 
of the Government. The removal of ex- 
cessive secrecy is, I believe, the first step 
toward the prevention of pressure tactics 
which influence Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

An incisive analysis of this problem 
is contained in the August 1958 issue 
of the Bulletin of American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. I wish to bring this 
analysis to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress: 

EXECUTIVE Secrecy AND THE ADAMS-GOLDFINE 
AFFAIR 
(By Clark R. Mollenhoff) 

The evil of secret Government has been 
dramatically brought to public attention in 
the Sherman Adams case and surrounding 
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incidents. It is not necessary to arrive at 
any conclusion relative to Adams’ relations 
with Goldfine and his contact with Federal 
agencies to see that secrecy is bad for those 
who make the secret contacts, and it is bad 
for the agencies of Government, 

The troubles of Mr. Adams are the 
troubles that are inevitable as long as White 
House aides of this administration or any 
administration insist on secret tampering 
with the theoretically independent function- 
ing of such Government regulatory agencies 
as the ICC, FCC, SEC, CAB, FPC, or FTC. 

It is time that there be an absolute prohi- 
bition against White House or congressional 
contacts with regulatory agencies except 
those made openly—in writing, and with 
the correspondence available for inspection 
in a public file. This would be a step away 
from conditions that promote influence 
peddling. This is a step toward a Govern- 
ment of laws, and not of men, This is free- 
dom of information for the press, and for 
any other members of the public with an 
interest, 

There are those who may contend that 
the White House makes the appointments to 
the Federal tery agencies, and has 
some inherent right to supervise and guide 
the functioning of these agencies. That 


‘isn't what the law is. Such tampering is 


inconsistent with the quasi-judicial opera4 
tions of these agencies. 

The President makes the appointment to 
these agencies, and to the Federal judiciary. 
After making the appointment, the White 
House and all others should keep hands off 
unless the contact is publicly recorded. 

It is as improper to tamper with such 
quasi-judicial. agencies as the FCC, FIC, 
or SEC and their decisions as it would be 
to try to influence a Federal judge. If it is 
improper for Sherman Adams, Donald Daw- 
son or Matt Connelly to make appointments 
for lawyers or litigants with Federal judges, 
then the same rule should apply to the 
White House calls to introduce lawyers or 
others to members of quasi-judicial regula- 
tory agencies. 

If it is improper for the White House to 
ask a Federal judge for the file in a case or 
for a review of a pending case, then it is 
improper for the White House to make a 
similar request at a Federal regulatory 
agency. \ 

There is no question but that it Is possible 
for the White House to make such secret 
contacts with a scrupulously independent 
Federal judge or member of a regulatory 
agency without influencing the decision. 
But, this is no valid argument for permit- 
ting such activity under any circumstances. 
Even if 75 percent of our Judges and com- 
mission members were such stout indepen- 
dent individuals, it would be necessary to 
guard against the frailty of the weak 25 
percent. 

A legal prohibition against the secret tele- 
phone contact or the quiet White House 
request for a file is in order. It would be a 
protection for the White House staff and 
Members of Congress. Such secret contacts 
as Sherman Adams made for his friend 
Goldfine will always be subject to the worst 
interpretations by the political opposition. 
Adams probably would have balked at do- 
ing anything for Goldfine, if it were required 
then that he contact the FTC or SEC in writ- 
ing and that the letter be made a part of 
the public file. Such a requirement could 
have saved Sherman Adams from himself, 
and from the suspicions now surrounding 
his activity. 

The problem that Adams has caused for 
the Eisenhower administration is a direct 
result of a White. House attitude that did 
not recognize the dangers of secret govern- 
ment. It is not necessary to read evil intent 
into this secrecy, because in most instances 
there probably was no eyil intent. There 
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was an equally insidious attitude present: 
the self-satisfaction that things were being 
handied efficiently and properly, and that 
the press and the Congress were better off 
in the dark so they would not stir up trouble. 

In addition to making numerous secret 
contacts with the regulatory agencies and 
other Federal agencies, Adams put up addi- 
tional barriers to anyone finding out about 
his Influence over these agencies and his 
activities. He declined all Invitations to ap- 
pear before committees of Congress. He 
took the position that all of his acts were the 
acts of President Eisenhower, and were 
cloaked with some vague “executive priv!- 
lege” which put him outside of the power of 
congressional investigators, 

This placed Sherman Adams in the posl- 
tion of a man with much of the authority 
for the presidency, but he took none of the 
responsibility to the Congress or the public. 
He wasn't even available for press confer- 
ences. Congress was lax in allowing this 
“executive privilege” to go without serious 
challenge, and the whole executive family 
took up the chant that communications 
within the executive department and with 
regulatory agencies need not be revealed to 
congressional investigators. It was inevit- 
able that some real problems would even- 
tually arise for the Eisenhower administra- 
tion out of such an attitude for comprehen- 
sive secrecy. 

It is only since the Adams-Goldfine inel- 
dent that there has been much recognition 
of the problem inherent in allowing a presi- 
dential assistant and numerous. nameless in- 
dividuals with undefined or ill-defined au- 
thority to prowl through the agencies. They 
were “untouchables” under the “executive 
privilege” theory. 

Members of the FCO could be contacted 
secretly by Adams or members of his staff on- 
pending decisions, and the agency could 
make reports to them on matters in adju- 
dication, But, under the “executive priyi- 
lege“ doctrine, Congress had no right to 
question Adams on his activity. 

Adams could quietly call the CAB on a 
domestic airline route matter at the request 
of such a Republican wheel as Murray 
Chotiner. Adams contended he had no re- 
sponsibility to tell Congress about such a 
contact. 

A 5-to-0 decision of the CAB for Northwest 
Airlines was upset by Adams and his former 
assistant, Charles Willis. But Adams con- 
tended he had no responsibility to tell Con- 
gress of the way he and Willis accepted the 
half information from Pan American officials 
and used it to upset a 5-to-0 CAB decision. 

Adams could tell the Chairman of the ICC 
that “the President wants your resignation,” 
even though President Eisenhower told a 
press conference that he had no knowledge 
of any effort to replace the then Chairman 
of the ICC. 

In the Dixon-Yates investigations it was 
revealed that Adams had called J. Sinclair 
Armstrong, then Chairman of the SEC, to 
ask the SEC to hold up proceedings on a 
hearing for three reasons, Two of the rea- 
sons were “inappropriate,” Armstrong testi- 
fied, but one was good enough to convince 
Armstrong he should cooperate with Adams. 
Armstrong testified reluctantly on this. 
Adams refused to testify. 

These were just a few of the symptoms of 
the sickness of secrecy that was to bring 
more severe ailments later. They were 
symptoms that should have been recognized 
before the Adams-Goldfine case. But, it 
took an Adams-Goldfine incident to drama- 
tize the need for doing something about 
secret contacts at regulatory agencies. It 
took the Adams-Goldfine case to demon- 
strate why it is not good government to 
allow any administration to contend that 
communications within the executive 
branch of the Government are “confidential 
executive communications. Secrecy can 
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be used for an effective cover for little faults 
and even some big faults, but it isn't good 
government, And it isn’t even good for 
those who use it when events develop to 
the point where the cover must be lifted. 


Instructional Uses of TV and Radio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
corp, I include a statement made by 
Harry J. Skornia, executive director 
Of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, at the NAEB Semi- 
nar on Instructional Uses of TV and 
ise a Purdue University, on July 21, 
REMARKS or HARRY J. SKORNTA, NAEB Exxcu- 
TIVE DIRECTOR AT NAEB SEMINAR ON IN- 
STRUCTIONAL USES OF IV AND RADIO, PURDUE 

Univeasrry, Jury 21, 1958 
During the last 9 years, since the first 
Allerton House seminar in 1949, the NAEB 
Will by this August have conducted 22 semi- 
nars and workshops: for administrative su- 
Pervisors, managers, program directors, pro- 
Gucers, writers, engineers, staging and light- 
directors, research directors, children's 
m directors, in-school program staffs, 

und teachers. 


does not include the some-thirty other . 


Workshops, seminars, and special summer- 
on courses we have supported with 
Prants-in-aid to educational institutions. 
ti were attended by perhaps 300 addi- 
onal educational broadcasters and teachers. 
1 luding both, we find that nearly 500 dif- 
erent educational broadcast staff members 
ve been given what several of them have 
Called the toughest but most challenging 
Xperience in their professional growth in 
ese NAEB seminars and workshops. 
h Some 150 other educational broadcasters 
Sap been able to improve their status 
d qualifications as educator-broadcasters 
Wo ugh NAEB scholarship grants. Both the 
Orkshops and scholarships have been made 
ble principally by Ford Foundation 
5 A small handful have been able to 
Pend 1 or 2 years in Europe, as Fulbright 
*cholars, thanks largely to NAEB efforts in 
this area. 
Thanks to W. K. Kellogg Foundation sup- 
t, over a dozen NAEB regional meetings 
Stans brought together in intensive work ses- 
us another thousand NAEB staff members. 
tn Y. in fact, call the NAEB regional meet- 
tine Our most important function—in stim- 
Ung intimate interchanges. 
ey hat does this mean? It means that here 
rh Close to 1,500 NAEB member represent- 
Yes who will never be quite the same. 
© each of us has had his respective nose 
the Grindstone, a new profession has been 
Sadie The management of television and 
lo stations has begun to attract distin- 
8 educators, college and university 
Austrian, distinguished public-spirited in- 
— — lallats. The number of people in the 
den ment who have doctor of philosophy 
distines Master’s degrees, and long lists of 
Ctions to their credit is multiplying. 
hae Some 135 active member stations alone 
thous an their staffs between three and five 


broadcast education as a career. 
94 associate members account for an 
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additional thousand or more, Some have 
staffs of only 3 or 4—with many student 
trainees and student directors. Others, even 
associates, have staffs of close to 100. Sev- 
eral scores of aspiring educators and for- 
mer commercial broadcasters have been 
helped to find positions in this new moye- 
ment by the NAEB Placement Service or at 
NAEB conventions or regional conferences. 

I find this exciting. For tlie NAEB I find 
it most satisfying. To contribute to the 
birth of a profession—dedicated to making 
newer, better, and nobler uses of our elec- 
tronic media—is a proud experience. New 
types of research are beimg developed— 
measuring the impact of various kinds of 
programs on children and adults in a way 
that commercial research has never done. 
New and higher types of talent and pro- 
grams are belng developed, some of which 
we each year proudly see transferred to the 
commercial media—we hope and believe (for 
the individuals) with many of thelr ideals 
and ambitions intact. New production, 
lighting, engineering, writing, and teaching 
techniques are being developed—which con- 
tribute to the national and international 
growth of higher and better standards. 
Slow as it is, progress is ours. I hope you 
share with me the sense of pride I have in 
this new service for America. This is part 
of what the NAEB believes in and stands for. 

The NAEB is unique among the organiza- 
tions in educational broadcasting, I believe. 
If I might list some of the NAEB’s peculiari- 
tles, they would include these interests and 
activities: 

(a) Radio as well as television. 

(b) AM as well as FM. 

(c) UHF as well as VHF. 

(d) Public school as well as general adult 
education. 

(e) Credit as well as noncredit. 

(f) Open as well as closed circuit. 

(g>? Actives, associates, and affiliates (all 
institutional), plus individuals, sustaining 
members, honorary members, and industrial 
associates. 

(h) Educators as well as broadcasters. 

(i) Philosophy as well as skills. 

(j) International as well as national. 

(k) Local assistance as well as national 
support. 

(l) Above all, ideals, and concern for our 
national welfare and cultural morality. 


I would like to say a few things about, 


television as a tool of education. For I feel 
this fine group, like previous NAEB seminar 
groups, can be the source of fertile think- 
ing—thinking to guide us in the years ahead. 
Hence I wish to challenge you, in a few re- 
spects to probe deeply into basics—not mere- 
ly to discuss techniques. * 

I believe that TV is not being best used 
if it only does what other media or tools can 
do. We need better education, not cheaper 
education. I believe a basic relook at Amer- 
ican education is overdue anyway. Hence, 
I hope you will have the courage to try new 
approaches and suggest new ideas. 

Dr. Henry Cassirer of UNESCO, in a recent 
article. pointed out that this is an age of 
change, motion, speed, instability, and lack 
of permanency, Printed media can't convey 
this. Pictures and TV are now too much seen 
as visual aids. We sometimes need to start 
with the picture—not limit with the word. 
Sometimes we could best use verbal aids to 
enrich the picture, instead of the other way 
around, as is traditional. Print crystallizes 
into static motion what should be seen only 
in motion. We need at least both the word 
and the picture, forming a single whole, to 
convey many of today’s developments and 
problems. 


Our generation was caught unprepared 
and defenseless by TV and radio. Experts 
in offense (the salesman) got ahead of us 
(the listener-consumer) in defense. We 
need to teach analysis and criticism of mass 
media‘ as part of our job in using them. 
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This, I feel, is more important even than 
literature criticism. Just as all teachers 
teach English—so must all teach mass 
media use in an age of more listening and 
viewing than reading. 

United States democracy is withering at 
its local levels. TV may bring back dis- 
cussion of local issues and controversy. We 
need to teach students to dissent intelli- 
gently; not adjustment, but maladjustment, 
begin to need encouragement, 

In a democracy education must hold its 
own with entertainment in claims on leisure 
time. It has lost out recently, This is 
dangerous. The salaries of our teachers re- 
flect where the American public, shaped by 
mass media, puts its emphasis. ETV and 
educational radio must correct this picture. 

I believe we need to challenge the ade- 
quacy of present testing, to test not only 
ETV but the totality of dynamic motion 
and symbolism in much we now learn. We 
need to devise new tests, not limited to the 
word. Otherwise we're testing a small and 
a typical part of what the student is 
learning, 4 

I recently drafted a brief statement of 
some of the inescapable responsibilities of 
the NAEB. I would like briefly to share a 
few of them with you, as I see them: 

“As the broadly based association, respon- 
sible for both radio and TV, closed and open 
circuit, it is incumbent on us to pursue with 
energy and vigilence the activation of all 
types of broadcast facilities for education; 
AM frequencies as the occasion may arise; 
FM frequencies for a distinctive alternative 
program service as well as a supplement to 
TV for directly educational uses; television, 
both closed circuit and open circuit; and 
eventual local, regional and national net- 
work Interconnection of the educational re- 
sources of the Nation in all of these media. 

“Recognizing the need for new types of 
research to provide the evidence needed for 
sound planning, it is incumbent upon the 
NAEB, with its long history of research in 
television and radio, to assume increased 
leadership, initiative, planning and coordi- 
nating functions in research. Only with 
such research will the new meanings and 
dimensions of this medium as an instrument 
of education and understanding be revealed. 

“Recognizing that the success of educa- 
tional television and radio in this Nation 
must depend in large part on the highest 
type of individual at all (managerial, pro- 
duction, and utilization) levels, it is vitally 
essential that the NAEB continue and in- 
tensify its efforts to develop a generation 
and corps of the highest standards of pro- 
fessionalism in both education and broad- 
casting—based on sound social science and 
humanities emphases, as well as the natural 
sciences and requisite technical skills, This 
must include the closest possible coopera- 
tion with teachers and administrators at all- 
levels of education. 

“Since, until far greater numbers of fre- 
quencies (the resources and eventual values 
of which to American education are barely 
beginning to be recognized) are activated, 
reserved channels for television are in jeop- 
ardy, the NAEB must lend all efforts to 
insure that stations are not relegated to a 
position second to closed-circuit uses, lest 
a resource, which will only eventually be 
appreciated, be forever lost to American edu- 
catien and the American culture. Equal 
vigilance must be exercised to insure that 
the benefits of these statlons become avall- 
able for all levels and types of education: 
noncredit as well as credit courses; adult 
education as well as elementary and second - 
ary education; public affairs as well as con- 
tent-oriented materials. 

“Beyond the areas currently served by 
various organizations in whieh lack of initi- 
ative may be fatal, there are other vast areas 
of possibly fatal errors: in technical, public 
relations, educational procedure, and admin- 
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istrative and financial practices. In these 
service areas, as well as at the philosophical 
level, the leadership of the NAEB must be 
courageously asserted; not as itself a deter- 
miner of policy but in its already estab- 
lished role of bringing together with edu- 
cational broadcasters the best educational 
minds in America to hammer out such 
Policy. Only by its ever more vigorous pur- 
sult of these functions can the NAEB con- 
tinue to deserve the support and confidence 
both of its rapidly growing professional 
membership and the ever-broadening bases 
of support by national associations, founda- 
tions and industry, whose understanding and 
support are gratefully acknowledged.” 

That is essentially the way I see the role 
of the NAEB. I would be grateful for your 
amendments to this concept, and your sug- 
gestions for ways in which to implement this 
broad series of objectives. 

Let’s admit it: a large part of “education” 
has been slipping out of educators’ hands. 
Erasure has been occurring, almost Imper- 
ceptibly, of the line separating formal and 
informal education. The life attitudes and 
value systems taught in our schools meet 
heavy competition and are frequently con- 
tradicted and reversed by those taught by 
our mass, and principally our commercial, 
electronic communications. 

ETV provides a stimulus for reanalysis, a 
redistribution of manpower, a rethinking of 
space and other relationships—comparable 
to the changes that have taken place in 
medicine or industry during the last 100 
years. Raymond Wittcoff has said that 
building to meet space needs on the basis 
of present practices for colleges alone by 
1970 would mean more building than the 
United States has provided since Harvard 
was founded, over 300 years ago—in 1636, 
ETV and educational radio can help solve 
this problem—but should not be used to 
prove that more and better space is not 
needed. 

Many teachers and educators have become 
afraid that the master teacher" will replace 
the regular teacher. In most cases where 
educational radio and TV have been tried, 
these fears are proving unfounded. For we 
need a whole team in order to educate—and 
in this process, and team, electronic tools are 
only one tool, though admittedly a very im- 
portant one. 

One of the dangers in introducing these 
tools into the educational process is that 
lines become drawn. One side becomes 
radicals and the other fights for the 
status quo. One of the dangers of fight- 
ing for the latter is that one thereby de- 
fends the bad as well as the good. Students 
of years gone by (like Billy Philipps of 
Yale) often expressed the wish that thou- 
sands could share his inspiration, enthusi- 
asm for learning, and genius. Educational 
radio and TV make this possible. 

But let us be responsible, patient and 
careful as we, the radicals, push our be- 
liefs. For exaggerated claims only hurt 
progress, and attempts to do everything by 
TV and radio can be fatal to Individualism 
as well as good education. 

With poor teachers, as someone has said, 
Small classes only insure that mediocrity 
will be transmitted in a (more) intimate 
environment, and therefore more effective- 
ly. Many classes already are much too 
large —and some (where many classes have 
Poor teachers and others have good ones) 
are far too small. If we fight for the status 
quo, we preserve the too large as well as the 
small percentage of classes which are now 
Just right. 

ETV may bring a reevaluation of class 
size and other problems we've really not 

` solved since education became print and 
classroom lecture based. I think proper 
uses of educational radio and TV can help 
solve the recent trends toward deterioration 
of “professionalism” in the teaching pro- 
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fession—at the very time when higher pro- 
fessionalism is needed to attract and hold 
better teachers. I believe that examples of 
nonprofessionalism or compromises we've 
had to make to meet teacher needs, tlus- 
trate the respects in which teaching is not 
yet a full profession: 

The number who teach for “pin money” 
(wives) i 

The number who teach pending matri- 
mony. 

The number who leave teaching for better 
pay in a way unthinkable for a true pro- 
fession—like medicine or law. Someone has 
said that if a doctor of philosophy stays in 
education, you're not sure he's smart enough 
to be wanted. 

The number who are temporarily or con- 
ditionally certified—plain labels of compro- 
mise. 

DeTocqueville said that teaching in the 
United States was a profession so open that 
“a multitude of people are constantly em- 
bracing and abandoning it.” 

Perhaps ETV can increase the productiv- 
ity of good teachers enough to enable us to 
get this situation in hand again—to enable 
stopping the watering down ot the profes- 
sion with mediocrity or even disloyalty. 
Being sure of professionalism in the hetero- 
geneous groups we now use as teachers is 
made difficult by the many compromises we 
must make to get even enough bodies“ to 
man the classrooms. 


ETV may help professionalize the broad- 
casting profession as well as the teaching 
profession. At present only the engineer 
must meet any professional standards: not 
program planners, writers or producers. I 
need not elaborate on the dangers of un- 
skilled uses of potentially narotic, person- 
ality-distorting or value-distorting instru- 
ments. We can illustrate careful, responsi- 
ble and pretested uses of these tools. 

We must answer objections to ETV and 
educational radio reasonably. It has been 


pointed out that teaching by TV makes it 


dificult for students to ask questions, makes 
adequate immediate discussion difficult, etc. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that these failings are mentioned before 
teacher-training institutions have gotten 
organized in how to use educational radio 
and TV, 

As a principle I would assert that educa- 
tion is bigger than ETV, or all TV, or radio, 
just as education is bigger than books, or 
films, or lectures, or any other technique 
or tool. All tools are neutral. Only the 
user determines whether they are good or 
bad. Educators can insure that these tools 
are educationally good only to the extent 
that they participate in shaping their uses, 
instead of carping from the sidelines. 

The book, too, was a first looked at askance 
as an educational tool. What would it do 
to other teachers if one teacher would put 
all he knows, a whole course, in a book, 
where anyone could read it, even without 
attending class? I think you know the 
answer. 

Moreover, once educators fell for the book 
as a teaching tool, they fell hard. Teachers’ 
colleges taught integration of nearly all 


teaching activities with the book. They took - 


this imperfect tool and made it the center 
of our educational system. With good and 
indifferent teachers, coming and going, the 
textbook held courses together. Yet the 
book can't talk back or check on the stu- 
dent; can’t pat students on the back, any 
more than TV can. 

In fact, TV seems to suffer from many of 
the same faults as the textbook, in many 
respects. And to answer these objections we 
must remember that it is, or should be 
people—teachers who are the heart of our 
educational system, whether the tool be TV, 
books, or anything else. 
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We are; I think, often too preoccupied with 
thinking of what TV will do to teachers to 
worry about the patient (student) or what 
TV can do for education. With the same 
deyotion and concentration which teacher 
trainers devoted to adapting the textbook as 
an educational tool, what can we not do 
with TV as an educational tool? Not to 
replace the book but to make TV another, 
and sometimes equal, partner in the educa- 
tional kit of tools. 

How little of the potential of ETV has 
yet been scratched—for us even to presume 
to delimit its uses. How essential it is for 
us to learn to use mass media, including 
educational television and radio, as power- 
fully for good as Hitler, say, used them for 
evil objectives. 

As Newsweek predicted, nearly a year ago, 
education is likely to change more in the 
next decade than it has changed in the last 
150 years. Electronic instruments, like TV 
and radio (both of which are needed, each 
for what it can best do) will play a large 
role in that change. 

And you, who are attending this national 
seminar, will be strong influences in What 
kind of a role this will be. 


Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEPSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act has now been ex- 
tended for another 4 years with author- 
ity for our Government to cut tariffs on 
foreign imports up to 20 percent. I 
voted against this extension as I did 
against the last one in 1955. We all 
understand the need for trade with other 
nations and want to increase it wherever 
possible. However, some of us cannot 
understand the utter lack of concern by 
Congress over the welfare of domestic 
industries which have been seriously in- 
jured by cheaply produced foreign im- 
ports. There are many of them such as 
the plywood and fisheries industries, the 
blackberry, raspberry, and daffodil in- 
dustries of the Pacific Northwest. They 
have been badly hurt by imports. My 
vote against the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act was primarily a vote of 
protest against the lack of concern about 
what happens to these industries and 
others. 

Foreign industries can produce prod- 
ucts much cheaper than can domestic 
industries because of the great difference 
in wages paid to workers. For instance, 
plywood workers in Japan receive an 
average of 15 cents per hour. In the 
United States the average pay for ply- 
wood workers on the west coast is $2.06 
per hour. Therefore, Japanese plywood 
can be shipped to our country and sold 
at a cheaper price than we can produce 
it. Last year 686 million square feet of 
Japanese plywood was imported into the 
United States. One can easily under- 
stand the effect of such imports upon 
our domestic industry. . 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to other United States industries. For- 
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eign blackberries, raspberries, fish, daffo- 
dil bulbs take markets away from our 
Own producers. In several instances do- 
mestic industries have closed down and 
have established plants in foreign coun- 
tries. American fish producers have 
moved to Canada. United States ply- 
wood people are building plants or plan- 
ning them in South America, Japan, 
Turkey, Australia, and elsewhere. Other 
American industries have done likewise, 
and more will do so. Unless Congress 
acts to halt the trend we will have some 
real problems in the years ahead. 


Eleventh Anniversary of Indian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a letter which I addressed 
to His Excellency, Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Prime Minister of India, on the occa- 
Sion of the 11th anniversary of Indian 
independence. The letter follows: 

August 20, 1958. 
His Excellency, Mr. JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 
The Prime Minister of India, 
New Dethi, India. 

My Dran Mr, Prie Minister: Celebration 
this month by the people of India of the 11th 
anniversary of their existence as a free and 
equal member of the family of nations eyokes 
the deepest sentiments of friendship and sol- 
idarity in the hearts of all liberty-loving peo- 
Ples. As one who has long admired the heroic 
Struggles of the Indian people toward politi- 
Cal, economic, and social self-realization, I 
Cannot forgo this occasion for conveying to 
Your people and your government the hearti- 
est congratulations and good wishes—both 
on my own behalf and on behalf of the mil- 
lions of like-minded Americans. 

The recent history of India, with its mul- 
titude of cultural, religious, social, and eth- 
nic strains—all properly demanding accom- 
Modation in the great national effort to 
Secure peace, prosperity, and the fulfillment 
of the individual—truly recapitulates the 
eternal struggle of all mankind to raise it- 
self through successive stages to ever higher 
levels of achievement. 

To Americans, the struggles of India recall 
like struggles of our own people and gov- 
ernment—first, for national independence; 
later, for economic competence; and, even 
now, for a peace and understanding with all 
nations that will be consistent with human 
dignity and freedom. To the achievement 
Of national independence in 1947, India has 
added redoubtable progress during the past 
decade toward economic and social objec- 
tives. I have in mind India’s great progress 
in rehabilitating Hindu refugees from Paki- 
Stan; the strengthening of its industrial de- 
velopment; the increase of foreign business 
and the virtual doubling of the output of 
Major industries; the forthcoming operation 
ot an atomic reactor for peaceful uses in 
Agriculture and biology. Last, but not least, 
Iam drawn to comment on India modern 
Constitution, modeled in part on that of the 
United States—a guaranty that the Indian 
People have dedicated themselves trreyocably 
to the cause of political freedom. 
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By these achievements, the Indian people 
and their government have dealt a crushing 
blow to the all-too-prevalent cynicism of the 
mid-20th century. Their recent history and 
accomplishments, like those of other, smaller 
new nations such as Israel and Ghana, are 
a living refutation of the dominance in the 
modern world of hatred and greed—a glowing 
affirmation of the reality of the unending up- 
ward struggle that human beings put forth 
each age, each century, each day; of the 
never-to-be-forgotten truth that the minds 
and hearts of men and women everywhere 
can and do give direction to their destinies. 

May the coming years bring ever greater 
accomplishments to India and all her 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Panama Canal: Object of Hostile 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on a num- 
ber of occasions during the present ses- 
sion of the Congress, I have summarized 
the critical situation that has developed 
to the south of us aimed at wresting 
ownership and control of the Panama 
Canal from the United States and have 
repeatedly urged a positive declaration 
by the Congress concerning our Isthmian 
policy as set forth in House Concurrent 
Resolution 205, 85th Congress. 


Since the background of the entire 
subject has been extensively covered in 
previous addresses of mine to the House 
and in correspondence I have had with 
the Secretary of State, further comment 
at this time is unnecessary, except to 
stress that hostile agitations against 
United States control of the Panama 
Canal still continue, especially in the 
Spanish language press of the Republic 
of Panama and in the public utterances 
of radical Panamanian leaders. 


In this connection, a very able state- 
ment by Senator ALEXANDER WILEY in 
the Appendix of the Recor» of August 19, 
1958, entitled, “America Disturbed by 
Communist Trend in Latin America,” 
quotes an illuminating news story in 
the August 5, 1958, issue of the Havana 
Post, Habana, Cuba. The statements in 
that well-known newspaper are in line 
with what I have heretofore expressed 
in my addresses to the House, and are 
warranted in any realistic consideration 
of the question. Because of its current 
importance, I quote its full text as fol- 
lows: + 
[From the Habana Post of August 5, 1958] 

COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 

An Associated Press dispatch out of 
Washington, D. C., published in the Courier 
yesterday stated that officials in Washing- 
ton were surprised and mystified by the 
meeting between Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchey and Mao Tze Tung, chief of the 
Chinese Communist Party in Peiping on 
July 31. 
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We fail to see why there should be any 
mystification. With the world in a state 
of crisis, what is more natural than that 
Khrushchev, master of 193 million people 
should discuss events with Mao, who holds 
in his hand the destinies of 602 million 
Chinese, 

Nor can we see any reason for surprise in 
the notice served on the Western world by 
Khrushchey and Mao that they intend to 
intervene in the internal affairs of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Their statement 
said that the two Communist leaders would 
give their firm support to the national in- 
dependence movements of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

When questioned with respect to the Com- 
munist statement, John Foster Dulles, 
United States Secretary of State, said that 
he was struck by the fact that the Russian 
and Chinese Communists were about to un- 
dertake a movement of independence and 
liberation in Latin America. “I thought that 
if they wanted to spread independence, they 
could start nearer home, Mr. Dulles added. 

The United States Secretary of State's 
irony probably did not perturb Khrushchev 
and Mao. They have murdered Uterally 
millions of people for merely thinking of 
freedom and independence. If the Com- 
munists ever were to gain control of a Latin 
American country by liberating it from 
whatever the Communists believe it should 
be liberated from, that country would then 
assume the status of a Hungary, as vassal of 
the Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, it would be exposed to the 
same type of repression as was inflicted on 
the Hungarians, 40,000 of whom were mur- 
dered by Khrushchev's assassins because 
they wanted to be independent of Soviet 
rule, 

There is a tendency to believe that no 
Latin American country could be subju- 
gated by the Communists in the same way 
as Hungary has been enslaved by Mos- 
cow. The plain reality is that without the 
armed aid of the United States, no coun- 
try in Latin America, including Brazil, 
could withstand a full scale assault by the 
Communists, an assault which would come 
after the state in question had been sown 
with fifth columns and nests of traitors. 

That men would be prepared to die to de- 
fend their country is beyond question. But 
it is not enough to die. The simple act of 
dying would not defeat the Russian invaders. 

Another fallacy is that Russia is too far 
away from Latin America for it to be an ef- 
fective conqueror. Modern methods of 
transportation by air and by sea have an- 
nihilated distance and now there is no pos- 
sibility of defense by geography. 

All that stands between any individual 
state upon which Communist Russia might 
have designs, and Moscow, is the United 
States of America, without whose military 
power the target country would be next to 
i defenseless. 

Back in 1936, the Republic of Panama in- 
sisted on excluding from its amended treaty 
with the United States the provision 
whereby the independence of Panama was 
guaranteed by the United States. Those 
who sought this revision said that the guar- 
anteeing of Panama's independence by the 
United States was an offense to Panama's 
sovereignty. 

When Panama seceded from Colombia In 
1903, the United States Navy prevented the 
Colombians from landing troops in Panama 
to quell the revolt. That is how the United 
States first guaranteed Panama's independ- 
ence. 

Supposing that the Republic of Colombia 
now were to demand anschluss with Pan- 
ama, Is there any one naive enough to be- 
lieye that Colombia could not take Panama 
in a matter of days? And is anyone naive 
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enough to believe that some nationalistic 
Colombians have not thought many times 
about such & possibility? 

What is it that prevents them from tak- 
ing action? Certainly it is not any fear of 
the Panamanian police force. No, it is the 
United States of America which is the de- 
terrent—in the same way as it is the United 
States of America which, without boasting 
about it or making statements, which would 
offend the dignity of the Latin American 
peoples, serves as the bulwark against mili- 
tary aggression by Soviet Russia against any 
country south of the border. 

Now the Russians are lining up with the 
Chinese to liberate certain Latin American 
states. It should be noted that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese in all 
Latin American states and undoubtedly 
Mao will hope to find among them agents 
for their new policy of penetration. Most 
of those Chinese have families in Red China 
through whom pressure could be brought 
to bear on those unwilling to collaborate. 

This statement by Khrushchey and Mao 
should not be taken lightly, They obviously 
intend to intervene directly in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries and now 
is the time for consultations to be had for 
the purpose of determining what common 
steps should be taken to meet this new 
menace to the democratic way of life. 


Before concluding this presentation, I 
would make some observations. It is 
perfectly clear that communistie au- 
thorities are embarking on an intense 
effort to induce our Latin-American 
neighbors to policies of absolute hostil- 
ity to the United States, of which the 
radical demands in Panama as regards 
the canal and Canal Zone are charac- 
teristic. : š 

While I appreciate, Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous burden imposed on our De- 
partment of State by the present peril- 
ous world situation, I would respect- 
fully submit—not in provocation or 
challenge, but because of the absolute 
need for clarification—that the Depart- 
ment, by its long silence in the face of 
dangerous agitations at Panama, has 
failed to meet those questions as they 
should have been met. 

Panamanian radicals have now mis- 
construed this silence as indicating a 
degree of weakness on the part of our 
Government in dealing with the canal 
situation and thus have been embold- 
ened in their ever-increasing and fan- 
tastic demands, Beyond all question, 
the United States has been most gener- 
ous in its relations with Panama. Yet 
through the extensive propaganda that 
is being poured out from radical sources 
in Panama to the world at large, the 
United States Government is being pic- 
tured as an oppressor instead of its ben- 
efactor. 

In the June 25, 1958, issue of Federa- 
tion, published in Panama, R. P., was 
an extensive discussion of the aims and 
aspirations of radical elements in Pan- 
ama by Prof. Ernesto Castillero P. re- 
cently Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of Panama. Characterized by distor- 
tion of history, it is definite in its state- 
ment of permanent objective: “Nation- 
alization of the Panama Canal.” 

The reason, Mr. Speaker, why this 
condition on the isthmus has grown to 
its present dangerous proportions is 
largely because of the failure of our 
Department of State to meet the issues 
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thus persented promptly and forth- 
rightly. It is believed that Congress, the 
provisions of which are also embodied 
in subsequent House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 369, introduced by Representative 
DELLAY, of New Jersey, is imperative to 
safeguard our long-established and 
practiced policy of complete jurisdiction 
over the canal enterprise. 

Translations of the indicated discus- 
sions of Dr. Castillero together with his 
letter of June 27, 1958, to Dr. Octavio 
Fabrega follow and are commended for 
examination by all concerned with the 
canal sovereignty question: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
PANAMA AND THE UNITED STATES 


Professor Ernesto Castillero Pimentel, 
president of the Panamanian Students’ Con- 
federation in 1943 and at the present time 
professor at the School for Diplomacy 
{School of International Relations], giving a 
course in relations with the United States, 
was interviewed by an editor of Federación. 
Here is a summary of the ideas expounded 
by Dr. Castillero: 8 $ 

“When I mentioned in the closing speech 
of the Second Extraordinary Congress of the 
Panamanian Students’ Confederation that 
there is a feeling that Panama should arrive 
at an arrangement with the United States 
whereby it would collect one-half of the in- 
come derived from the canal, I referred, no 
doubt, to the gross receipts. The sum yep- 
resenting profits or the net balance is ridic- 
ulous, due to the singular accounting sys- 
tem employed in the Zone, a kind of out- 
landish sleight-of-hand game for those who 
want us to feel that the Canal is not ‘good 
business.” 

But one should not forget that the bene- 
fits received by the United States because of 
the existence of the Canal touch, at least, 
upon two main fields: economics, because 
the United States Merchant Marine and the 
United States Navy avoid the long trips via 
the Strait of Magellan; and strategy, because 
the United States has a military, naval, and 
air base in the heart of the Hemisphere. 
Those two advantages cannot be bought 
with forty or fifty million a year, which is 
what the Panamanians want. 

“The United States and we are partners 
in the canal enterprise in which we have 
joint and vital interests. Thus, article 1 of 
the General Treaty of 1936 solemnly states: 
‘The two Governments declare their will to 
cooperate, so far as practicable, for the pur- 
pose of assuring the full and perpetual en- 
joyment of all kinds of benefits with which 
the canal should provide the nations which 
have made its tonstruction possible.” Up to 
now, only one of the nations has fully re- 
ceived those benefits, and that nation is not 
Panama. 

“The Canal Zone was not leased, as some 
believe. Nor was it given for the purpose of 
having a factory or a business established 
there to produce gains for the United States 
Treasury. If the zone had been leased or 
it the canal had been constructed as a com- 
mercial, profit-bearing enterprise, those who 
want 50 percent of the net receipts would 
have no case, as that claim would be un- 
reasonable and unfair. But, lucky for the 
Republic, the Treaty of 1903, however on- 
erous it may be for Panama, does not speak 
of lease or of lucrative gains for North 
America in any of its parts; rather, it clearly 
stipulates in article 2 that the concession 
given to the United States is ‘for the con- 
struction, maintenance, operation, improve- 
ment, and protection of said Canal,’ and 
nothing else. 

“It is natural, then, that if the canal, be- 
sides the two imponderable benefits which 
I mentioned above, gives any kind of mone- 
tary return, the country owning the terri- 
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tory has a right to one-half thereof and the 
less important gains derived from the im- 
portant work, Thus, just as in moments of 
hazard, danger, and uncertainty, Panama 
was asked for and gladly gave its coopera- 
tion, it should likewise, in times of pros- 
perity receive a share in the receipts of the 
enterprise. 

“We don’t want charity any more. 
want justice. And millions [money]. 

“That is what I have taught my students 
for 6 years, and I shall continue to say so.“ 

Marshal Amer and Vice Minister Castillero 
talked at length about the existing analogies 
between the Suez and Panama Canals, and 
the latter [Castillero] handed to the Egyp- 
tian Chief Executive copies of the Declara- 
tion of the Panamanian Academy for Inter- 
national Law bearing upon this matter. 

The Chief Executive ad interim invited 
Dr. Castillero to visit the Suez Canal instal- 
lations in Ismailia where the governor of 
the canal showed him how the canal oper- 
ated and afterward gave a banquet in his 
honor, 

The Government of the United Arab Re- 
public placed a plane at Dr. Castillero's dis- 
posal for a visit to the ancient city of Kar- 
nak which had been built by the Pharaohs. 


We 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 


REPUBLIC 
Statistics and Census Bureau 


Gross and net revenue received by the U. S. 
Government for operating the Panama Ca- 
nal, period of 1942 to 1956 


{In balhoss] 

Net revenue 
1,078, 991. 65 
2. 396, 497. 05 
5, 367, 630. 75 
722. 196, 87 

722. 196. 7 
820, 380. 6S 
2, 622, 672. 75 
§34, 374. 71 
2, 830, 184. 20 
AU, 053, 2, 027, 106, 44 
74, 473, 2, 369, 030. 00 
RY, SM, 7, 200, 063, 00 
KT O42, 832. 4, 160, O10, 00 
85, 604, 432. 581, 134, 00 
677, 4, 170, 464, 00 
85, 865, 561. 00 


. — —— ee 
Source: Annual Reports of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, Panama, December 19, 1957, 


Our PERMANENT ASPIRATION: NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF THE CANAL 

The FEP |Panamanian Students’ Confed- 
eration] and the Panamanian people will 
not let up in their demands for a really 
equitative distribution of the income from 
the canal. The two partners in the great 
canal enterprise, who have a joint and vital 
interest therein, must receive what is right- 
fully due to them in proportion with their 
respective contribution to or share in the 
success of the enterprise. Panama, besides 
having offered the fullest possible benefits, 
the most profitable concession; having had 
to constantly put up with lack of under- 
standing, injustice, and all kinds of preju- 
dices against its sovereignty and dignity as 
& nation; haying had to stand for the dis- 
loyal competition of the commissaries 
{PX’s?] and similar institutions in the zone, 
has leased for an indefinite period an enor- 
mous strip of land—the best of {t—where 
the imposing canal was built, a source of 
appreciable wealth for the Yankee coffers. 
But no; the Panamanian people cannot 
acquiesce-to or be satisfied with any more 
crumbs, They want and demand justice; 
that justice which is denied us because of 
greed, but which will have to come anyhow. 
because the people are absolutely determined 
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in some way to fight for it and for their 
dignity. Temporarily our minimum de- 
mands still are the annual payment to 
Panama of at least one-half of the income 
from the canal, as our immediate aspira- 
tion; our permanent aspiration is and will 
Continue to be the nationalization of the 
Panama Canal. 
Source: Federación (Panama, R. P), June 
25, 1958, page 2. 
JUNE 27, 1958. 
Dr. Octavio FApREGA, 
President oj the Panamanian Academy 
for International Law, Panama. 

. Prestpenr: I have the honor to write 
you and, through your worthy intermediary, 
to the members of the Panamanian Academy 
for International Law, to ask you (them) to 
Please consider the following proposal which 
I beg to present with the hope that it may 
be approved at the next meeting of the 
academy: 

._ “The academy resolves: That a legal and 
Political study be made concerning the pos- 
Bibilities of denouncing [repealing] the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Convention of 1903 and other 
treaties derived therefrom; that a ‘statement 
of Panamanian aspirations relative to the 
canal’ be drafted which would take into ac- 
count the requests presented by the nego- 
Mating commission of 1953, which have not 

satisfied; that in that statement the 
aspiration be included that the Republic 
should receive 50 percent of the gross re- 
delpts from the canal in its capacity of part- 
her in said enterprise; this statement to serve 

as the basis for a general treaty which 

Would repiace the previous ones; that the 
dings of the institution be submitted to 

national governments as a contribution 

Of the academy to the solution of the prob- 

lem of our relations with the United States 

At America; that this material be published 
Or the information of the public.” 

h The pronouncement of the academy would 
ave considerable reverberation in the pub- 

© opinion of the country and of the conti- 

nent (as a whole) which sees in the cor- 

Foration a group of eminent citizens of po- 

toon tendencies which are individually dif- 
erent, but closely united in everything that 

deters to the defense of the interests and 
ts of our country. The authority and 

Prestige of the corporation are beyond dis- 

Pute, and its language of truth, spoken with 

and understanding, will be of ines- 

bee ble value in clearing up doubts, defining 
ew and plannings the future course 
on, 


We am taking this opportunity to reiterate 
ti you the feelings of my highest considera- 
on and appreciation. 
ERNESTO CASTILLERO PIMENTEL, 


Civil Defense Proclamation, Elks 
New York Lodge No. 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


ent CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
m en I include the following procla- 
Be On made by New York Lodge, No. 1, 
“nevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
ednesday, August 20, 1958: 
— — PROCLAMATION—CIVIL DEFENSE 
ereas New York Lodge, No. 1, Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, at the 
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regular meeting held on Wednesday evening, 
August 20, 1958, at 353 West 57th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., passed and adopted a 
resolution urging all officers and members 
to actively participate and cooperate with 
all local civil defense directors for the pro- 
tection of life and property throughout the 
State of New York against enemy attack, in- 
cluding chemical, biological, and radiological 
attack, as follows: 

“Whereas at the 94th session of the Grand 
Lodge Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks of the United States of America, held 
in New York City, N. Y. at the Hotel Shera- 
ton Astor, from July 6 to July 10, 1958, in- 
clusive, it adopted a resolution reading as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the board of grand trus- 
tees of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, with the approval of the grand ex- 
alted ruler, be authorized to levy an as- 
sessment not exceeding 81 per year from 
each of the 1,200,000 members of our order, 
such funds to be expended by the Elks Na- 
tional Service Commission for the purpose 
of national defense and the welfare of the 
Nation, if an emergency should occur, and 
that the grand exalted ruler, with the ap- 
proval of the board of trustees, be authorized 
to augment the sum so made with an amount 
not to exceed 625.000 from the grand lodge 
fund, to be expended at the discretion of the 
Commission, for the same purpose’; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States enacted into law the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, which became effective 
January 12, 1951, and which was merged 
into the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobi- 
lization by Executive order of the President. 
This law sets forth that it is the policy and 
intent of Congress that the responsibility for 
Civil Defense shall be vested jointly in the 
Federal Government and the several States 
and their political subdivisions. It further 
declared that the Federal Government shall 
provide necessary direction, coordination, 
and guidance, as amended by the Congress 
on July 28, 1958; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York enacted the New York Defense 
Emergency Act, Laws of 1951, chapter 784, 
estab! the New York Defense Council, 
continuing the State civil defense commis- 
sion, providing for State and local govern- 
mental powers during the defense emer- 
gency; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New York has found that there exists a seri- 
ous danger that this State will be subjected 
to enemy attack, including chemical, bio- 
logical, and radiological attack; and 

“Whereas the legislatures of other States 
have also passed similar Jegislation and have 
found that a serious danger exists, making 
them subject to enemy attack; and 

“Whereas the defense of the United States 
of America in this thermonuclear age is the 
immediate concern of all patriotic American 
citizens: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the officers and members 
of New York Lodge No. 1, B. P. O. E., are 
urged to offer the cooperation of our lodge 
to the Honorable Leo A. Hoegh, Director of 
the Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: Maj. Gen. Ralph J. 
Olson, president, National Association of 
State Civil Defense Directors, and the Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense for the State of 
Wisconsin, State Capitol, Madison, Wis.; 
and to Lt. Gen. C. R. Huebner, immediate 
past president of said National Association, 
and the director of the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission, 124 East 28th 
Street, New York, N. Y.: be it further 

“Resolved, That New York Lodge No. 1, 
immediately appeal to the Grand Lodge, 
B. P. O. E., all State Elks associations, and 
all subordinate lodges, to cooperate with all 
local civil defense directors in all target- 
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support areas and all civil defense jurisdic- 
tions thereof; and be it further 


“Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be mailed to the President and Vice 
President of the United States and the 
various Federal interested agencies; the 
Honorable Averell Harriman, Governor of the 
State of New York; and to the Governors of 
the several States; Director Leo A. Hoegh; 
Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson; Lt. Gen, C. R. 
Huebner; the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
majority and minority leaders of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and the interested chairmen of the 
various committees of both Houses: the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the New York 
State Senate and the New York State As- 
sembly; the speaker of the assembly, and 
the interested chairmen of the various com- 
mittees of both the senate and the assem- 
bly; Mrs. Horace R. Wisely, grand exalted 
ruler, and the secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of the B. P. O. E. of America; Hon. James 
T. Hallinan, P. G. E. R., and chairman of the 
Elks National Service Commission; Mr. 
James R. Nicholson, P. G. E. R., and general 
manager of the Elks magazine, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. X.; and such organi- 
zations as the chambers of commerce, Ki- 
wanis, Rotary, American Legion, Masons, 
Eagles, Odd Fellows, Red Men, Knights of 
Columbus, Knights of Pythias, business and 
professional men and women organizations 
throughout the United States, and parents 
associations.” 


Act on Rail Pension Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a recent editorial ap- 
pearing in the publication Labor. It 
calls attention to the need for action 
upon S. 1313, together with H. R. 4353 
and H. R. 4354. It is to be hoped that ac- 
tion will be taken before Congress ad- 
journs: 

Act on RAIL PENSION BILL 

As Labor went to press Monday, Congress 
was pressing toward adjournment. Labor 
strongly appeals to both the Senate and 
House not to adjourn without acting on the 
pending legislation so urgently needed by 
the million and a half active, furloughed 
and retired rallroaders, as well as their de- 
pendents. 

This legislation is embodied in S. 1313 in 
the Senate, and H. R. 4353 and H. R. 4354 in 
the House. These measures have been re- 
ported to both Chambers by their appro- 
priate committees after long hearings and 
full consideration. The legislation has been 
placed on the Senate Calendar for a vote, and 
the unions were fighting to have it scheduled 
for a quick House vote also. 

As explained in an adjacent story, these 
measures would increase rallroad retirement 
benefits as well as provide improved and ex- 
tended benefits for the jobless under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Neither bill goes as far in improving bene- 
fits as the Nation’s rail unions feel is justi- 
fied, but at this late date they constitute the 
very minimum that should be enacted. The 
Senate bill is better than the House measure, 
but Labor appeals to each Chamber to speed 
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action on both bills, so that the differences 
can quickly be reconciled by a conference 
committee of the two Chambers. 

At this writing, legislation to improve 
social security benefits is rolling 
Congress. Surely, the Senate and House can 
do no less for the railroad workers, for the 
hundreds of thousands who have been laid 
of, for the wives, widows, and dependent 
children of railmen. 


Voluntary Program “Enforcement” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, does 
the buy American directive really have 
any teeth, as a means of assuring im- 
porting-company compliance with the 
voluntary imports program? 

The brief filed by Government lawyers 
in answer to the complaint of Eastern 
States Petroleum and Chemical Corp., 
against the buy American provision and 
the whole voluntary program, points out 
that (1) a noncomplying importer is 
forbidden to sell to the United States 
Government only those products made 
from crude oil imported in excess of 
the company’s quota, (2) the company 
is barred from selling these products 
only in the United States, and (3) the 
company may obtain in-quota crude 
from any other importer and sell prod- 
ucts made therefrom to the Govern- 
ment. As the brief points out, products 
made from crude in excess of the quota 
also can freely be sold to non-Govern- 
ment purchasers. 

Said the Government brief: 

Plaintiff * * * is free to import as much 
oil as it chooses, It is free to sell any such 
oll to any non-Government purchaser. It is 
free to make contracts for the sale of pe- 
troleum products to the Government, and is 
free to deliver thereunder any products ex- 
cept those made in whole or in part from 
crude which appellant itself or others have 
imported in noncompliance with this pro- 
gram. Thus, plaintiff can obtain crude from 
any other complying producer or importer 
and deliver to the Government products 
made therefrom. Furthermore, since the 
Executive order applies only to purchases 
within the United States, plaintiff can sell 
its products made from its noncomplying 
crude to Government installations abroad, 


Meanwhile, some small refiners and 
other im who do not sell products 
to the Go ent, and are thereby not 
affected even remotely by the so-called 
enforcement machinery, are watching at 
what happens to Delta Refining Co. of 
Memphis. That company, according to 
Administrator Carson, is importing 
crude without a quota. It not only be- 
gan importing before its quota became 
effective, but is reportedly exceeding that 
quota by a hundred percent. 

If the Eastern States suit does not 
knock out the enforcement machinery 
altogether, and nothing is done to 
change the voluntary program, a number 
of other importers are expected to begin 
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disregarding the quota, since there is no 
penalty attached for those who are not 
trying to sell the product to the military. 


Trinity Project Power Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES- 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the majority 
of the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have taken action on the 
Trinity partnership in spite of the ob- 
stacles thrown in their paths by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Seventeen of the 31 members of the 
committee have signed a statement 
which has been sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior, to the Bureau of the Budget 
and to the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees. 


In this statement the majority of the 


committee urged “that the Secretary of 
the Interior not request funds, and the 
Appropriations Committees not approve 
funds for the Trinity project power fa- 
cilities until such time as the Congress 
has had ample opportunity to carefully 
consider and act on this legislation.” 

This action was necessary because the 
chairman of the committee simply re- 
fused to let Trinity partnership legisla- 
tion be acted on by the committee—this 
in spite of the promises which he made 
to other members and to me. 

When Congress authorized the Trinity 
project, it specifically directed the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to study the prop- 
osition of selling the Trinity falling 
water to a non-Federal agency and let 
this agency build the Trinity power fa- 
cilities—and advise Congress of the re- 
sults of his studies and his recommenda- 
tions. 

The Secretary did what Congress di- 
rected him to do. He invited the non- 
Federal agencies in California to come 
up with proposals to buy Trinity falling 
water. Only the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. submitted a proposal. The Secre- 
tary studied this proposal and submitted 
his recommendations to the Congress. 

On June 9, 1955, when the Trinity 
authorization bill was being considered 
on the House floor, the chairman prom- 
ised to hear“ the partnership proposal 
on its “merits.” He also referred to the 
almost unanimous endorsement of the 
project. The chairman knew at the 


time that without the provision directing . 


the Secretary to report on a partnership 
proposal this support would not have 
been present and without it Trinity 
project authorization would not have 
been approved by his committee or 
passed by the Congress. 

So the chairman did what suited his 
purpose at the time. But when it came 
time to deliver on his promises he re- 
sorted to various tactics to prevent a 
committee vote on the partnership 
proposal. 


August 25 


Assuming that the chairman intended 
to make good on his promises of June 
1955 and subsequently, I announced 
that I intended to ask for a vote to make 
the partnership bill the pending order 
of business before the committee. But 
before I could do so the chairman began 
to maneuver. He let it be known that 
through additional hearings and other 
delaying tactics he intended to keep the 
bill before the committee indefinitely 
and thereby bar action by the commit- 
tee on any other pending bills during 
this session. 

He was thus willing to bottle up all 
other legislation pending before the 
committee including the saline water 
conversion bill—a bill in which he pro- 
fessed much interest. I decided to defer 
action on the partnership bill in order 
to expedite passage of other important 
bills, some of which had already passed 
the Senate. 

Hearings on the partnership legisla- 
tion were completed last February. If 
the chairman had any intentions of 
keeping faith with his prior commit- 
ments he would have himself called up 
the bill for committee action. He 
didn’t have the votes to kill it so he re- 
sorted to these tactics. 

I and other members of the commit- 
tee have bent over backward to accom- 
modate the chairman. He pleaded with 
me and other members of the commit- 
tee to please not call up the bill for ac- 
tion until-after the June primary, even 
though he should have disposed of the 
matter long before that. In order to ac- 
commodate him and be eminently fair we 
agreed on condition that he agree to a 
definite date for action. 

Faced with this and because it suited 
his purposes for. the moment, he agreed 
to consider the bill June 11. 

Then what happened? The Demo- 
cratic leadership of the House called the 
House into session at 10 the morning of 
June 11 and as a result the committee 
did not meet that morning. But did 
the chairman act in good faith and set 
another date? He did not and he has 
not to this date, but instead has resorted 
to all sorts of parliamentary maneuvers 
to prevent committee action. 

But if he and other Federal power ad- 
vocates think they are going to win by 
default and force Federal construction 


-of Trinity power facilities by delaying 


tactics—I can say they are mistaken. 
The majority of the committee want an 
opportunity to act on this proposal which 
they themselves directed the Secretary 
to submit. 

But then the majority of the commit- 
tee are not dictated to by the Federal or 
nothing policy of certain Sacramento in- 
terests who want more below cost power 
for the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. They want more cheap power 
to the few at the expense of the many. 
Apparently to them the customers of this 
free-loading district represent all the 
people. Well they do not tome. I want 
the benefits of Trinity partnership to 
flow to all the electric consumers; all the 
water users and all the taxpayers. But 
then, I am not a stooge of the Federal or 
nothing Sacramento interests. 
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Testimony before our committee re- 
vealed that the Sacramento Municipal 
Utility District-—SMUD—now has a 40- 
year contract with the Department of 
Interior for the purchase of over two- 
thirds of the firm power capacity of the 
entire Central Valley project. Congress 
has already appropriated over $800 mil- 
lion for this project. When Congress 
authorized the, Central Valley project, it 
Specifically provided that power reve- 
nues were to be used to financially aid 
and assist the water features of the Cen- 
tral Valley project. Trinity is now an 
integral part of the Central Valley proj- 
ect. If the Federal Government con- 
Structs the power facilities at Trinity, 
Power revenues will be used to finan- 
cially aid and assist the Sacramento Mu- 
nicipal District. They cannot aid and 
assist the water features as required by 
law simply because the power would be 
sold to SMUD at less than its cost of 
Production. 

Testimony before the committee re- 
vealed that power from Federal Trinity 
Plants would cost between 7.3 and 8.9 
mills per kilowatt-hour to produce. Yet 
the great bulk of the power would go to 

at less than 5 mills per kilowatt- 

hour. SMUD uses about 1 billion kilo- 

watt-hours per year and the difference 

between 5 mills and 8 mills is 3 mills, so 

3 mills times I billion kilowatt-hours is 

$3 million which the water users of Cen- 

Valley project, the Federal taxpay- 

ers and all other Americans are going to 

have to put up so that SMUD can have 
another block of the low-cost power. 

Contrast this with the results of part- 
nership development which is embodied 

my bill and similar bills by Congress- 
Men HUBERT SCUDDER and CHARLES GUB- 
SER, both from California. 

If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., in- 

of the Federal Government, builds 
the power facilities, the company, not 
the Federal taxpayer, will put up the $60 
Million cost. Under partnership the 
Trinity power facilities will not be a 
Grain on the water users and the tax- 
payers for the benefit of SMUD but in- 
the & surplus of over $175 million over 
repayment period will accrue which 
th be used to financially aid and assist 
© water features of Central Valley 
Project as required in the authorization 
act. Further, Federal tax payments of 
Over $80 million would be paid by the 
ponipany which could be used for other 
toot water development and reclama- 
i on projects in California and elsewhere 
n the Nation. In addition, State and 
$60 governments would receive some 
Million in taxes from partnership— 

no from all Federal, 
Mears you have $60 million saving in 
8 Pital cost plus $175 million surplus 
Ale to water features plus $80 mil- 
Federal tax payments, plus $60 
rey in State and local tax payments, 
it ch add up to $375 million advantage 
This nership over all Federal Trinity. 
Tans is more than the cost of the San 
wh Project. We should consider this 
€n San Luis comes before the com- 

Mittee next year. 

tate even in the face of an of these 
r the chairman has seen fit to bottle 
this legislation in the House Interior 
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Committee. We have his own words for 
this. He was quoted in the California 
press: “It (the partnership proposal) is 
still before. a subcommittee—in the 
basement, that is—and I am going to 
try to keep it there.” 

Faced as we are with a $12 billion 
deficit and the necessity of again in- 
creasing our national debt ceiling, it 
seems to me that it behooves the Con- 
gress and its committees to act wherever 
and whenever possible to hold down all 
Federal costs and Federal appropria- 
tions of taxpayers’ money. 

Certainly we should not be advocat- 
ing the expenditure of Federal dollars 
when a non-Federal agency is willing to 
undertake a task such as Trinity part- 
nership and under proper Government 
controls and regulations, : 

Mr. Speaker, I am appending hereto 
a copy of the petition to the Secretary 
of Interior as follows: 

We, the undersigned, representing the ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives, have carefully considered 
the testimony on H. R. 6997, H. R. 7407, and 
H. R. 10005, which are identical bills to pro- 
vide for the joint development of the water- 
power resources of the Trinity River divi- 
sion, Central Valley project, California, by 
the United States and Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., to reduce expenditures of the United 
States, to increase revenues of the United 
States, to encourage the most widespread use 
of the power generated at the lowest possible 
rates to consumers consistent with sound 
business principles, and for other purposes. 

The Congress, when it passed the Trin- 
ity Authorization Act (Public Law 386, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess.), directed the Secretary 
of the Interior to report to Congress the 
results of his studies and his recommenda- 
tions with respect to joint development of 
the Trinity Power Facilities. The results of 
the Secretary’s studies and his recommenda- 
tions are embodied in these bills. 

Since there does not remain sufficient time 
in this, the 2d session of the 85th Congress, 
to further consider and act on this legis- 
lation, we urge that thé Secretary of the 
Interior not request funds, and the Appro- 
priations Committees not approve funds for 
the Trinity project power facilities until such 
time as the Congress has had ample oppor- 
tunity to carefully consider and act on this 
legislation. 

A copy of this statement is being for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Interior and 
to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees. 

A. L. MILLER, JORN P. Sartor, JOHN 
R. PILLION, CRAIG Hosmer, J, ERNEST 
Warton, WiLLIaAM A, Dawson, E. T. 
Berry, JOHN J. RHODES, James B. 
Urr, Kerr THOMSON, JACK WESTLAND, 
Pun, Weaver, HAROLD R. COLLIER, J. 
EDGAR CHENOWETH, WALTER S. BARING, 
James A. HALEY, GEORGE A. SHUFORD, 


Imports “Under” Program Quota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, for 


the last 9 consecutive months, crude-oijl 
imports are supposed to be under the 
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quota set by the voluntary imports pro- 
gram. June imports are reported 1.900 
barrels a day under the quota of 934,100 
barrels a day. 

The fact is that crude-oil imports into 
districts I-IV, the only area in which 
anything approaching realistic curbs 
were set, are some 23,000 barrels a day 
in excess of the quota, 

By lumping crude imports for district 
V along with the districts I-IV it is possi- 
ble to justify the conclusion that imports 
are under the quota. But it is generally 
recognized that the district V quota is 
far too high, as even the imporing com- 
panies are declining to bring in that 
much oil because of the oversupply 
there. 

And if crude imports are under the 
quota overall, is that not itself evidence 
that somebody’s quota is too high—not 
that the program is a success? 

Not long ago when crude-oil imports 
into district V reached such enormous 
proportions, resulting in the big glut, 
domestic independents were admonished 
by the Government administrators for 
lumping district V in with the districts 
I-IV crude imports. They were told they 
were being unfair in refusing to consider 
only the success of the program in dis- 
tricts I-IV. Now that the shoe is on the 
other foot, domestic independents are 
told it is unreasonable of them to meas- 
ure the success of the program in terms 
of the districts I-IV quota. 

If the program’s real success is to be 
considered, why not include oil products 
as well as crude. There we see an almost 
50 percent increase during the last year. 
And the ratio of total imports to produc- 
tion has jumped from the 16.6 percent 
ratio in 1954 to over 24 percent in 1958. 


A Tribute to Eagles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore the 85th Congress draws to a close 
I must pay tribute to a fraternal organ- 
ization which for years has concerned 
itself with the welfare and well-being of 
the citizens of our great Nation. I refer 
to the Fraternal Order of Eagles which 
has constantly been in the forefront of 
many movements to better the lot of 
their fellow man. Not the least of 
Eagles’ activities has been their efforts 
to bring about a pension or retirement 
program for our elderly citizens. 

When I joined the Eagles organization 
more than a quarter of a century ago it 
was pressing for what was then known 
as the Eagles pension program, Since 
that time State governments as well as 
the Federal Government have adopted 
pension and retirement programs which 
are designed to assist our elder citizens. 
Much of the credit for these programs 
must go to the Eagles who sparkplugged 
the idea. 
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Their activity in this field had much 
to do with the adoption of our national 
social security laws more than 20 years 
ago. Today 75 million persons in the 
United States are currently contributing 
to the social-security program. They 
and their families constitute the great 
majority of American people. Twelve 
million of our people now rely on 
monthly checks from the social-security 
system as the foundation for their eco- 
nomic security. As the years pass, more 
and more of our citizens will receive the 
benefits of the system. 

Since the system was first adopted by 
Congress it has been improved from time 
to time as experience has dictated. The 
coverage has been extended and the 
benefits increased. This pattern will be 
followed in the future, I am sure. 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress, during the closing weeks, over- 
whelmingly voted to further improve the 
system. While it did not increase the 
benefits as much as many of us would 
have liked, it did increase payments to 
beneficiaries to the extent of 7 percent. 
It increased from $4,200 to $4,800 the 
annual earnings on which workers could 
pay social-security taxes. Thus, the 
worker could earn a larger retirement 
benefit. 

This Congress also liberalized ‘the dis- 
ability protection under the social secu- 
rity laws. This action certainly needed 
to be taken. Prior thereto the dis- 
ability provisions were too strictly ad- 
ministered. Many disabled persons were 
not permitted to qualify for benefits be- 
cause of the strict provisions and the 
strict application of the law. Now, 
many disabled persons who could not 
previously qualify for benefits may be 
able to obtain relief. Furthermore, 
their dependents will qualify for assist- 
ance where previously they were not 
entitled to help. 

The Eagles organization can well be 
proud of its contributions to the welfare 
of American citizens. I am sure that it 
will continue its efforts in this direction. 
These contributions make every member 
proud to be called an Eagle. 


Seen Along the Roadside. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I attach herewith for inclusion, 
two articles by J. M. Eleazer, famed col- 
umnist and farm commentator, who 
makes his headquarters at Clemson Col- 
leg, Clemson, S. C., as follows: 

SEEN ALONG THE ROADSIDE 
(By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson etxension 
information specialist) 

Farm efficiency. 

I wonder if any other group has equaled 
it in recent years? 

Our Dr. G. H. Aull tells me in 1820 a farmer 
in this country produced for himself and five 
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others. In 120 years that had doubled to 
where he was producing for ten others in 
1940. 

But from 1940 to 1955 he doubled that 
again. 

In the first Instance, he doubled his pro- 
ductive power in 120 years. In the latter 
case he doubled it in 15 years. 

Science in the saddle. That's the answer. 
Nor have we reached the limit yet. For 
better methods, better seed, fuller mechani- 
zation, and better utilization haven't nearly 
reached their ultimate. 

“What's becoming of the farm folks?“, you 
ask. 

Look. There was no television a few years 
ago. Now an aerial is on practically every 
house. Just spell that out in new jobs, clear 
back through the making of the complicated 
things. And there's constantly something 
new like that coming along. 

“Where will all of this lead?"”, another asks. 

Well, we have gone far since oll lamp and 
horse-and-buggy days. New things have 
made for better living, infinitely better, it 
seems tome. And it is a good guess that this 
will continue, as new and marvelous things 
come into our everyday living. Farming 
should share in this. But it must change 
with the times. And, boy, it has been chang- 
ing in our time. It has been my privilege to 
write of it for 40 years. And it’s faster now 
than when it started. Stay with me, and 
we'll be talking of change for some years yet. 
Yes, change in the farming of South Caro- 
lina. 

Tobacco farmers get $688 million for pro- 
ducing a crop. Federal and State govern- 
ment get $2,241 million in cigarette taxes 
from it, to say nothing of the multiplied mil- 
lions in profits the manufacturers and han- 
cllers get. 

So when we see the golden leaf agrowin', 
it is gold for sure. Not so much for the 
producers as for others along down the line. 

It seems I never go into Cherokee County 
without seeing the tracks of big Sam Wolfe, 
thelr SGS man. I was on a farm tour 
through that county back in the spring. 
Don’t recall visiting a farm where the owner, 
in explaining the things he was doing there, 
did not mention something Sam had helped 
him with. If it wasn’t plan a pond, it was 
lay off a contour orchard; if not lay out an 
irrigation system, it was heal a scar with 
some sort of vegetation; and soon. That old 
boy really gets around. 

How wrong can we get? 1 had it that 
Stateburg, historic spot in Sumter County, 
lacked only one vote of becoming the capital 
of South Carolina. I now learn it got one 
vote for that in the general assembly, when 
Columbia received all of the others and was 
established as the capital back in 1786. And 
that one vote came from General Sumter, 
who lived in Stateburg, and proposed It. 

A lot of difference between the fact of the 
matter and the way I had it. 

In this favored spot, nature makes beauty 
easy. 

At many a place I see roses, day lilies, and 
iris growing wild by the roadside. From 
Greer to Landrum, 19 miles, I was seldom 
out of sight of them growing in the ditches 
and on the roadbanks in June. Not planted 
there, apparently, but there by change in 
the topsoil that was used. And they hold 
their own with weeds, bushes, and briars, too, 

In most parts of the country those things 
need a lot of help to grow. But here the 
very exuberance of soil and clime makes them 
as strong as weeds. And they hold their 
own without help. These, along with crape- 
myrtles and the bulb flowers, hold their 
own at many an old abandoned house place 
Eo long after nothing else is left to mark 


= this land of easy beauty, do you plan 
and plant to help it along? 


August 25 


FARMS AND FOLKS 


(By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson extension 
information specialist) 


WORKING TOGETHER 


I've been around over this country a lot. 
I naturally gravitate to the local agricul- 
tural workers. For it is from them I get 
the leads to the information I want. 

On these rounds I've seen varying degrees 
of cooperation among these workers. But 
nowhere have I seen the spirit of coopera- 
tion more clearly evidenced than in many 
counties in South Carolina, Most of our 
follows here work together, as a team, each 
in his field that comes so nearly overlapping 
at places as to cause misunderstandings and 
discord, if folks are not of good will and 
dedicated to their tasks. 

On occasions I've gone to a county for 
news and the agent was out of town or busy 
on something else. He had alerted the FHA 
or SCS man and he took me around to see 
the things I sought. This has happened 
more than once in Cherokee and Dorches- 
ter. And at some other places too. Epps 
and Bridge of Dorchester spend at least a 
day a month together, keeping acquainted 
with the other's aims. 

I was on a FHA tour of Union and Chero- 
kee Counties of late. On each farm we vis- 
ited we saw the contributions of SCS men 
Bailes and Wolfe and County Agents Coch- 
ran and Lee respectively, in addition to the 
great work the FHA man was doing in help- 
ing tenants become owners. 

This is good for all. But specially for the 
folks we are trying to serve. For then they 
get the honest best from all. 


A Teen-Ager Sees the Capital of the 
i Maitea States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Becky Johnson, one of my constituents, 
is a teen-ager now in France living with a 
French family, as a part of the student 
exchange program being carried on by 
the American field service. 

On her way to New York, accompanied 
by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Dean John- 
son and her sister, Jill, Becky came to 
Washington, 

Becky saw Washington. ‘Through her 
keen, perceptive eyes and her skillfully 
handled pen, we can feel the thrill of see- 
ing Washington again by reading the fol- 
lowing article which she wrote for the 
Johnson County Herald, Overland Park, 
Kans., on July 17, 1958: 

Nores From Nice 
(By Becky Johnson) 

I never dreamed any place could be as won- 
derful as Washington, D.C. I wanted to see 
Washington before I went to Europe for the 
American field service to learn as much as I 
could. But I nevér realized our Capitol 
would mean so much to me. I'd been given 
n book to keep notes in Europe this summer 
and I almost filled it here. 

As we drove into town the first thing we 
saw was a great spear of white rising like a 
rocket poised to soar higher and higher into 
the bright blue of the sky. It was the Wash- 
ington Monument, of course—so like George 
Washington himself—tall, proud, erect as an 
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arrow. built on solid rock, its head held high 
toward the sun and the stars, 

From the top of it you see the most im- 
Portant city in the world. And the picture 
you'll never forget is the beautifully land- 
Scaped green parkways that lead on one side 
to the Capitol and on the other side to the 
classic temple that is the Lincoln Memorial. 

We walked to the Lincoln Memorial beside 
® long narrow blue lake—the reflecting pool. 
An olive-skinned woman in frayed foreign 
Clothes, with a curly-haired bright-eyed boy, 
passed us. They were chattering in some 
foreign language. I wondered at first if they 
knew where they were going. 

Then we went up the great steps toward 
the massive column until you see him sitting 
inside, his arms outstretched on his chair to- 
Ward you. Over his head are the words, “In 
this temple, as in the hearts of the people for 
Whom he saved the Union; the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln is enshrined forever.” 

Everyone near you looking at his sad noble 
face is so completely quiet that there is an 
air of deep reverence. 7 

You stand there and you forget he ls just 
& statue of stone. He suddenly seems alive 
more real than the people around you. And 
you are sure he knows what you are think- 
ing right at this moment. That he knows 
Jou are promising him you'll try all of your 
life to show more of his understanding, his 
Kindness, his great goodness, h 

I noticed the little foreign boy and his 
mother are right beside me, The mother’s 
head is bent in prayer, and tears roll un- 
Sshamedly down her face. The child peeks 
UP at her, slowly slips his hand inside hers, 
and bows his little head, too, They're from 
& foreign world. They can't speak his—or 

language. But you know the same 
thought is in both your hearts. 

And with a quick shock you realize Abra- 

Lincoln belongs to them—just as he be- 
longs to you. That he belongs to Pakistan 
and Czechoslovakia and Lebanon and all of 

Strange-named countries throughout 

the entire world where American Field Serv- 

Students live and believe in his princi- 

Ple of “Malice toward none, and charity to- 
Ward all.“ 

Soon our family was holding hands, too. 

I had planned to walk from the Lincoln 
Monument, past the Washington monu- 
8 down the long grassy mall to the 

apitol. But I guess I forgot it, because we 

Slowly walked back to the car and drove 
j Constitution Avenue. At first you see 
ust the dome of the Capitol. Then the lady 
t is the Statue of Freedom on top of it. 
y, through the trees, bursts the mag- 
nificence of the full Capitol with the Ameri- 
flag waving its welcome to everyone in 
teu entire world who wants to learn what a 
ly free government means. 
leoi Stand at the foot of the massive steps 
ala up to the Senate. and on the other 
ka a to the House, where so many decisions 
Th e been made that affect the entire world. 
aru you go up the steps of the Capitol it- 
and stand right in the spot where al- 
t all of our presidents have solemnly 

n the inaugural oath. You try to 

gine how they felt with the greatest re- 
eonsibitity in the entire world on their 

* d in their hearts. 

du stand there so long that the lights 
ps coming on. So when you finally 
at e use your family has to check in 
tn © hotel—you look back on the Capitol 

a blaze of lighted glory. 
tent flag is still flying there. It hasn't 
You 2 down at sunset like most flags. 
Capitol a the American flag files from the 
around. ay and night, the entire year 
are Se staying at the Mayflower Hotel. 
i. any ents’ inaugurations, big in- 
jee balls have been held in the beautiful 

ise ne dining room here. There's a 

of the original Mayflower in the 


x 
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lobby, and as you stand and look at it 
Ambassadors, Congressmen, Senators, people 
from all over the world—eyen the Lone 
Ranger—rush by. We nearly lost Jill on 
that one. 

The person I especially wanted to see in 
Washington was J. Edgar Hoover. Most 
statesmen serve in our Capitol a few years— 
and leave. But since Mr. Hoover entered 
the Department of Justice in 1917 he has 
worked for 41 years, through every admin- 
istration, to keep America safe, and America 
free. 

While there are frequent articles about 
the FBI, there's very little written about Mr. 
Hoover, himself. I've never read anything 
about his personal life, but he’s been pre- 
sented medals and citations from both Demo- 
crat and Republican Presidents, and from 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish leaders, and 
sometimes there are articles then. A phrase 
that is so often used in the citations is 
“dedicated patriot who has given his com- 
plete life for his country.” 

A boy at school said in a speech one time 
that Mr. Hoover had never married because 
he knew his wife and any children would 
be in constant danger. I don't know if that’s 
true, but we all know that the men who hate 
the head of the FBI aren't just crackpots. 
They are the men who know the exact acience 
of murder—men such as Dillinger, Baby Face 
Nelson, and top Communist agents. 

Have you ever taken a tour through the 
FBI? You can go through it at certain 
hours, and the Lone Ranger’s producer was 
just leaving when we arrived. One of the 
FBI men, who demonstrated target shooting, 
laughed and said his only complaint was 
that his gun would shoot only 6 bullets at 
a time, instead of 60 bullets like the Lone 
Ranger's. 

You see working models of the Brinks 
robbery, pictures and facts of the current 
“10 most wanted men,” stories in pictures 
and captured loot of many of the best-known 
criminals, But the thing that impressed us 
the most was the amazing work and detail 
that goes into each case before the criminal 
is captured. Of course there are hundreds 
of guns used in ballistic tests. Thousands 
of fingerprints. 

But did you know manufacturers of all 
American automobiles send the FBI paint 
samples of each new car when it’s first put 
on the market? That many fabric manufac- 
turers, especially of men’s clothes, send them 
hundreds of samples? 

There are several science laboratories 
where men work day after day comparing 
threads, hairs, buttons, and the smallest bit 
of evidence. In one of them a man was 
painstakingly brushing a coat of a murder 
suspect with something like a flat-blade 
knife, trying to find one hair or one thread 
that would help in any way to tell if he 
should be freed or convicted. 

Then we were taken to Mr. Hoover's pri- 
vate office. The first thing you see, when you 
enter are two large American flags behind 
either side of his desk. Two smaller flags 
are on either corner of it. And in the cen- 
ter, between them, is the seal of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 

Mr. Hoover is one of the busiest men in 
Washington, but he seemed genuinely glad 
to see us. Some pictures were taken in front 
of the desk as we talked about the American 
field service and what teen-agers could do to 
help understanding and peace between coun- 
tries.. While we stood there shaking hands, 
I had a big lump in my throat I couldn’t 
swallow. I know I could never do a fraction 
ns much for my country as he has done. But 
he makes you feel as U he believes in you. 
And he makes you want to try. 

I'm sure some day there'll be a memorial 
to Mr. Hoover in Washington, D. C. But in- 
stead of it being a monument of stone, I 
wish it could be a living memorial to bring 
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high-school students each year from various 
parts of America to Washington, Because I 
believe, with all of my heart, if every teen- 
ager could see the Capitol of our Nation— 
and go through the FBI—there’d be much 
less work for the FBI agents to do. 

Quite a contrast to the highly scientific, 
modern FBI is George Washington's estate at 
Mount Vernon. You need nearly a day to 
Visit all the 16 buildings that are still left 
standing. In addition to the mansion, there 
is a greenhouse, coach house, wash house, 
stable, smokehouse, kitchenhouse, butlers’ 
quarters, icehouse, houses in which the gard- 
ener, shoemaker, and tailors worked. and a 
spinning house where 12 or more people spun 
cloth every day. 

You are amazed at the vast estate he in- 
herited when he was 23 years old and became 
one of the wealthiest men in the new world. 
But the most amazing part about it is that 
while this rich young man could have lived 
there in ease and the greatest of luxury, he 
chose instead the vigorous, sometimes almost 
squalid life of a soldier, fighting the French, 
the Indians, and finally the British so Amer- 
ica might be free. 

Returning from Mount Vernon, we walked 
through Arlington Cemetery to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier and visited Jefferson's 
Memorial. Then we learned more of Amere 
ica’s early history at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution—the museum of many buildings 
founded by an Englishman who never saw 
America, The building I liked best had fig- 
ures of all the former President's wives wear- 
ing their inaugural addresses, My dad said 
the ae corals was there women were 
standing around laughing at Mrs. Coolidge’s 
chemise. Now the women are all pro rhe 
around wearing them! Did you know the 
artist who painted Mrs. Coolidge’s portrait 
in a chemise for the White House came back 
a few years later and painted her skirt longer 
to hide her knees? 

Of course, we went to the White House. 
It wasn’t completed in time for Washington 
to live in it. But it's filled with the life of 
all of our Presidents. Each room has its 
historic significance and is as colorful as its 
name—the Gold Room, the Red Room, the 
Green Room. The Red Room is Mrs. Eisen-- 
hower's favorite for smaller parties. In it is 
Giilbert Stuart’s portrait of Washington that 
Dolly Madison risked her life to save when 
the British burned the White House. 

But the paintings you'll never forget are 
the ones in the Capitol. Congressman 
ScrIvNER of Kansas invited us there for the 
most wonderful day of my life. Congress, 
because of the things I'ye been especially 
interested in my uncle Bob Johnson told me 
about when he was in Congress, and I'd read 
a lot about Mr. Scrivner—that he'd been 
awarded the Purple Heart and the Silver 
Star—that he was especially interested in 
helping APS students know more about our 
Government. But my parents said he was 
on the important Appropriations Committee 
and was extremely busy, so we mustn't take 
much of his time. 

I thought we'd stay just a few minutes and 
leave. But Mr. Scrivner said the most im- 
portant thing he could do was help young 
people learn more of the history of America 
and to want to work for its future. He took 
us through room after room, showed us his- 
toric statues and paintings of each Presi- 
dent, even showed us the giant fireplaces, 
often hidden by screens, that used to be the 
only heat for the entire Capitol. No wonder 
the men used to wear wigs, winged standup 
collars, and frills over thelr hands. 

Then we went to the House of Represen- 
tatives to the largest national parliamentary 
room in the world where Congress was in 
session. I'll never forget it. I just hope 
when high school students sit here 150 years 
from now they will feel the same deep pride 
in what America has done today as I felt in 
what America did 150 years ago when Jeter- 
son was President. 
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First you see the row after row of leather- 
covered chairs where the Congressmen sit, 
and where the Senators sit, too, when there's 
an important speech by our President. They 
are in a semicircle facing three tiers of desks 
or rostrums. 

At the lower desk some men are writing 
like crazy. They're the recorders taking 
down every word for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Speaker Sam RAYBURN is sitting 
at the top rostrum now in front of the Amer- 
ican fag: On either side of it are full length 
portraits of Washington and Lafayette. And 
just a little to the right of Mr. Rarsven is 
a black rod, topped with a gold ball and a 
gold eagle. It's about 4 feet high, but its 
on a marble block, so it is higher than the 
head of the Sergeant at Arms who stands 
beside it—higher than anyone in the room. 

It’s called a mace. 

Do you know what a mace is? They said 
that many centuries ago maces were used 
as spiked weapons in wars. And they were 
later used to behead or beat people in early 
European courts. After the House of Com- 
mons was formed in England in the 14th 
century, the kings sent their mace, with 
great pomp and ceremony, to represent them 
as the law if they couldn't be present. 

And it isn't just a figurehead on our Con- 

„ More than once representatives have 
gotten into such bitter arguments that the 
Speaker couldn’t stop them. 8 

In the 55th Congress a Representative 
from Georgia drew a knife on a Congress- 
man from New York and started after him. 
Another time one of them got so angry he 
actually “threw the book” of United States 
Statutes at a Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania. But when the Speaker tells the 
Sergeant at Arms to “present” the mace to 
anyone, the trouble always stops imme- 
diately. Every Congressman knows if he 
defies the mace he'll be thrown out of the 
House. And although there have been vio- 
lent arguments about secession, slavery, 
wars, that has never happened. 

Just below the mace and the Speaker's 
rostrum is the mid-rostrum from which our 
President, prime ministers, kings, and dip- 
lomats of other countries have spoken the 
words that have made history—and become 
immortal. 

Here Congress is opened each day with a 
prayer because the religion of freedom came 
from God. Here President Wilson fought 
for his great ideal of world peace. President 
Roosevelt solemnly spoke his famous words 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor, “This day 
will long live in infamy." Here Churchill 
gave his stirring speech demanding “un- 
conditional surrender” in World War II. 

As we left for lunch Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
came out in the hallway and posed for more 
pictures with us. Speaker“ here doesn't 
mean an orator. It means chairman, And 
still we think the French language is con- 
fusing. Mr. Rayeuan has been Speaker 
longer than any man in the history of the 
United States and is highly respected. If 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon should die, he would become Presi- 
dent. 

He was wonderful to me, as was everyone 
we met in the halls, in the important com- 
mittee rooms, in the President's room, and 
in the historic House dining room. We had 
a delicious lunch there, topped with French 
pastry in honor of my new “foster” country. 

But I think half of the Congressmen must 
be on diets, Did you ever see one of their 
menus? There's not only a dietary plate 
lunch“ Usted, but there's “Slim” (that for- 
tified skimmed milk), a long list of salads, 
Tye crisp, yogurt, bowl of milk and graham 
crackers, bowl of half and half and graham 
crackers, bromo seltzer, buttermilk, postum, 
alka seltz@r, and Sanka. 

The first thing you see in the Senate ts 
the seal of the United States. Around the 
gallery are busts of 20 of the Vice Presidents. 
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Vice President Nixon presides over the Sen- 
ate. Behind him Is the American flag and a 
handsome marble panel with red marble 
columns. On either side of his rostrum are 
two old snuffboxes that are still kept filled. 

The desks for the 96 Senators are prim 
and dignified like those used in 1819. Each 
one has an inkwell, an old penholder and a 
glass shaker filled with blotting sand. And 
I was surprised—and thrilled—to see on 
each one the same book we use in debate 
class at Shawnee-Mission. 

Guess who has seat No. 1 in the Senate? 
The only woman— MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Two of the men who have been mentioned 
as possible presidential candidates, Senator 
LYNDON JouHNSON of Texas, and Senator 
Humpurey, of Minnesota, both had the floor 
and both were speaking. Newspapermen 
and women in the gallery were taking notes 
even faster than I was. 

As we were entering the President's room 
we met some of the Senators, and got more 
pictures, Including one with Senator SCHOEP- 
PEL, of Kansas, And we saw the most beauti- 
ful ceiling I have ever seen, covered with 
gorgeous paintings of Benjamin Franklin, 
Christopher Columbus, and others who lived 
our history. 

Beautiful, too, is Statuary Hall between 
the Senate and the House. It is shaped in 
a half circle with statues of American pa- 
triots standing before lofty columns, Until 
1857 this was the room where Congress met. 
This is the hall where Abraham Lincoln, 
Stephen Douglas, Daniel Webster began their 
careers for the Nation, It was here that 
Henry Clay presided during the War of 
1812, and the bitter debates made the walls 
echo. 

By an act of Congress in 1864 each State 
was invited to furnish two statues In marble 
or bronze of its most illustrious citizens in 
history. But as the statues came in, the 
weight was too great for the floor. Half of 
them had to be moved to other parts of the 
Capitol. 

Miesouri's statue is the famous Thomas 
Hart Benton, Kansas chose John J. Ingalls. 
You also see Ethan Allen of Vermont in his 
tight breeches, sword, and tricorn hat of 
Revolutionary days; fiery Calhoun of South 
Carolina; bearded James Garfield of Ohio; 
one of our earliest Nation builders, John 
Winthrop of Massachusetts; Sam Houston, 
of Texas, and statesman Daniel Webster of 
New Hampshire, The only woman is Frances 
Willard of Minois. 

Over here is a half hidden door and stair- 
way coming up from below. It was up those 
very stairs and through that door that the 
British sneaked when they set fire to the 
Capitol. 

There are 331 works of art in the Capitol— 
111 of them portraits. The ones that mean 
the most to me were in the Rotunda, the 
big circular hall right under the dome. Way 
above you the vaulted dome is alive with 
colorful paintings of America's birth, and 
with the “Apotheosis of Washington.” i 

We've sung “land of the free, and home 
of the brave so many times in school. But 
it sings itself{—deep in your throat—every 
minute you stand in this vast room and see 
the men who gave America its early glory. 
Here are four paintings by John Trumbull, 
who actually used George Washington, Jeff- 
erson, and other Revolutionary heroes as his 
live models as he painted. Every painting, 
every statue, every story in picture brings to 
life the patriots who stood ready to give 
their lives that our country might live in 
freedom. 3 

Remember the first time you ever saw a 
mountain? How you stood there in awe— 
and you felt so very little? That's the feel- 
ing you have here at first. Then all of a 
sudden there’s a warm quick rush of pride 
that throbs over you—and pushes tears into 
your eyes. You have to stop, right there, 
and at that moment thank God, as you 
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never have before, for letting you be born 
in America, 

Tou- begin to feel an almost flerce love for 
our country that makes you feel taller, and 
bigger, and still taller again. You want to 
gulp big lungsful of alr. You want to grab 
hold of the person next to you and cali out, 
“This is my country.” 

And you are suddenly sure now of what 
you want to do for the rest of your life. 
Work for America—and try to be worthy of 
her. 


An Open Letter to Frederick C. Othman, 
Columnist for the Washington Daily News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22,1958 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
letter written by Ed Wimmer, president, 
Forward America Publishing Guild, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. and vice president, 
public-relations director, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, Inc., 
addressed to Frederick C. Othman, Daily 
News Building, Washington, D.C. This 
letter was called to my attention by the 
National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists: 

Jus x 12, 1958. 
Mr. FREDERICK C. OTHMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Mr. OTHMAN: Several of our more 
than 100,000 members (many more of whom 
I am sure read your usually delightful com- 
mentaries) have complained bitterly over 
your most unfair attitude concerning fair- 
trade legislation—designed to help protect 
the very papers who are buying your com- 
mentaries. 

In other words, Mr. Othman, you seem to 
go out of your way to ridicule and hold in 
contempt those who are testifying before 
Congress in behalf of fair-trade principles 
while, on the other hand, you uphold, de- 
fend, and eulogize the bait artist, chiseler, 
and discount-house operator who are little 
more than scavengers of the market place— 
preying upon the uninformed. 

You referred to those testifying for fair 
trade as an assortment of fair-traders, which 
assortment included officials of such news- 
paper advertisers as Sunbeam Corp., West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Parke-Davis, Eu 
Lilly & Co., and many, many others, includ- 
ing representatives of the most respected 
organizations in the Nation. 

In my own testimony during hearings on 
the Harris bill, before the Subcommittee on 
Commerce and Finance of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
I asked the Committee if any young man 
would dare to open a retail store in any 
neighborhood in which the discount house 
or price-baiting chain was dominant, and 
if “freedom of opportunity” could long exist 
in any area of the economy if our American 
philosophy is to be based on “survival of 
the fittest” instead of “survival of that which 
is fit to survive.” 

Another of my questions dealt with profits 
and taxes, my contention being that loss- 
leaders were now running into the billions 
upon billions of dollars in sales, on which 
no income tax is pald. I asked the Com- 
mittee: “Why is it that price cutters always 
use the most advertised lines as baits, never 
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Offering a lesser known trademark of equal 
Quality?” 

The chiseler and bait artist you patronize 
and whom you so often defend, are living 
on the reputations of the advertisers who 
need profits to promote and build up those 
Teputations through papers buying your 
column. These people have no reputation 
Of their own—except price-cutter, and were 
it not for the legitimate menufacturers, 
wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers—who es- 
tablish trademarked mechandise—where 
Would your “discount dealer on 1ith Street“ 
be today? 

If tair trade assists In keeping the trade 
Channels of this Nation open to the 750,000 
Eraduating newcomers now entering the 
market place each year; if falr trade enables 
manufacturers and merchants to sell repu- 
table goods at fair prices so that fair wages 
Can be paid out of fair profits—isn't that 

ter for the economy? 

The small apliance store owner in your 
Relghborhood may be your Sunday School 

er; a member of the Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Lions, or Optimist Club, and when he dis- 
Plays several refrigerators or television sets, 
and helps you decide which is best for your 
needs, and when he gives a service guarantee 
With what he sells: do you think you are 
ing fair when you choose what you want 
11 his efforts (or through advertising 
the papers carrying your column) and 
then buy from the discounter? 
thermore, Mr. Othman, the regular 
Price and sayings you mention are completely 
Misleading in that discounters always quote 
the price of the manufacturer, which, 
Unless fair traded, never prevails. So, the 
1 mes you mention are entirely fictitious. 

Would also ask all the other bargain seek- 

ers—why not fight for a further savings by 

manufacturers to sell their merchan- 
dise ont of a freight car or truck rather than 
wi a store where goods are piled up in boxes 
th no service, wrappings, or fixtures. 

Tam sure that automobile manufacturers 
COUld sell their cars direct from big ware- 

with no guarantee, service, or fancy 
enowrooms—thus eliminating the thousands 
dealers, employees, taxes, electric signs, 
dean advertising, et cetera, which the 
erships represent. After all, hasn't the 
ciscounting, price slashing, unethical list- 

Dershouting car dealer destroyed public 
trust in his business and the industry he 
Serves? Hasn't the Congress viewed the 
bankruptey of thousands of dealers and 
ae evidence disastrous enough to warrant 
at Mains a price labeling act which is almed 

alting some of the lying advertising en- 

ered by cutthroat competition? Do you 

it is good for the economy when new 

Sales this year average a reported $46 
won 

fair” ‘coe my friend, is good trade if it isn't 

8 ade, and Senator HumPHREY and an 

‘twhelming number of the House and 
phy ka Members haye endorsed this philoso- 
tional their previous votes establishing na- 
of 45 fair trade laws. So did the legislators 
dutia States when they thought they were 
United 88 unfair trade, and how about the 
Gn States Supreme Court which ruled 

8 5 that unfair trade prac- 
-leader selling—is detrimental to 
the national welfare. p 
Oficials of Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., for 
Gent ple; testified that Bissell “laid off 20 per- 
ed employees, and our sales went 
practices ent due to cutthroat prieing 
— — Van Mell, general counsel for Sun- 
cent eee that Sunbeam lost 74 per- 
8 dealers in Utah due to price wars. 
St. said that following price wars in 
ont ae — his company ended up with 135 
at 200 dealers; that 4 percent of Sun- 
te Wee in price- cutting areas control 
an 80 percent of Sunbeam volume. 
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Consider the statement of General Elec- 
tric that loss-leader selling ruins the manu- 
facturer’s reputation and decimates his dis- 
tribution system.” With this in mind, let 
me ask you why any salesman should bother 
to interest people in buying new products 
when they charge “decimation of dis- 
count house? Isn't that what GE is saying 
when they charge “decimation of distribu- 
tion systems“? 

Dr. John W. Dargavel, National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists, has called upon the 
labor unions to face up to the fair trade 
issue, reminding their leaders of the con- 
stant drive for bigger pay envelopes and 
more fringe benefits, and he has asked them 
where these increases and benefits are to 
come from if union workers continue to 
hunt for loss-leader sales, discount house 
bargains, catalogue goods, trading stamps, 
and other free enterprise killing devices. 

It has been said, and wisely, I believe, that 
the way a people spend their money deter- 
mines the kind of society they create, and 
it has been most encouraging to me to note 
that more people are asking What kind of 
a life can I buy with my money?” * * and 
there is a growing hunger for knowledge 
which says that in the exchange of the gifts 
of earth, unless they be in kindly justice, 
many may some day go hungry. 

Edwin Canham of the Christian Science 
Monitor, made the statement that if ethics 
are not restored to the market place, free 
enterprise is doomed. Pope Pius XI spoke 
of American capitalism becoming so cruel 
and hard, that it no longer serves the spir- 
itual needs of the average man. 

In a resolution adopted by the Churches 
of Christ, they declared: 

“Economic institutions should serve the 
whole man, body and spirit, and it is the 
church’s duty to influence the development 
of economic institutions, policies, and prac- 
tices that are favorable to the right rela- 
tions between all the people.“ 

Do you honestly believe, Mr. Othman, 
that the “assortment of so-called fair 
traders" to whom you referred, are asking 
for anything more when they seek a system 
ot economic traffic lights to help keep the 
road hogs from running American free en- 
terprise over the precipices of predatory 
competition and monopoly power? Aren't 
you willing to see, that economic gangster- 
ism is no different than gangsterism in any 
other form? 

Advertising age (another member of the 
“assortment of so-called fair traders") 
stated that Congress cannot wait any longer 
to halt the “jungle type competition” that is 
over-running enormous areas of our market- 
ing system. Paul Fischer, of the Fischer Pen 
Co., who also testified during the hearings on 
the Harris bill, has said that “fair. profits 
widely circulated through our economy, are 
essential to continued prosperity. Every 
citizen has a basic and fundamental right to 
fair and equal treatment.” 

We hear so much today about the young 
people who have “lost their boldness and 
sense of adventure; their zest for exploration 
and risk taking: their capacity for dedica- 
tion,“ and we are told that a generation such 
as this is headed for the history books. We 
read that “33 percent of the girls and 25 per- 
cent of the boys” in one poll favored gov- 
ernment control of all basic industries, while 
another poll showed 50 percent favoring gov- 
ernment cenorship of the “press, radio, and 
television.” 

These kids are not Communists and neither 


are their teachers, but you ask any assembly 


of boys and girls in our schools and col- 
leges how many want to venture into a busi- 
ness of their own, and the results will amaze 
you. There was a time when every For Rent 
sign on an empty store was a challenge to 
our youth, and, yes, to men over 60—but not 
now. 
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If we had a market place governed by rules 
of fair play the same kind of rules that keep 
baseball, football, and other sports alive, we 
could keep fair competition alive, and that is 
what Peter Sletterdahl, Editor of the NARD 
Journal (National Association of Retail 
Druggists) has sought in his bitter denunci- 
ation of those who constantly use trade- 
marked products as loss-leaders or discount 
anaa items, to destroy legitimate competi- 

on. 

Senator HumPHREY and other legislators 
supporting fair trade can make themselves 
more popular with more people by beating 
the drums of those who are turning Ameri- 
can free enterprise into a gigantic bargain 
basement, but they believe with Jonathan 
Swift, who wrote in Gulliver's Travels: 

“Honesty has no fence against superior 
cunnings, and since it is necessary that there 
should be a perpetual intercourse of buying 
and selling, and dealing with honesty, there 
must be a law to protect the honest dealer— 
else the knave gets all the advantages.” 

Abraham Lincoln must have been think- 
ing along these lines when he said that the 
wolf could complain that his freedom was 
being restricted when he was kept from the 
flock, but the restrictions enabied the flock 
to live. Bishop Fulton J, Sheen put it an- 
other way when he warned that “freedom 
to do as you please is decadent liberalism, 
while the freedom to do what you ought to 
do is the roots of civilization.” 

Those who are caught in the present 
craze of “something for nothing” should 
know that predatory competition is the 
pathway to monopoly, and that monopoly al- 
ways leads to high prices and national dis- 
aster. They should also know that if lust- 
ful men had been allowed to continue their 
predatory course, there wouldn’t be a live 
buffalo in America, The deer and pheasant 
would be gone. Many lakes would be 
emptied of their fish. Our great redwood 
trees would have been cut down. The wild 
game reserves we noW so jealously protect 
would not exist. 

Ignorance is not bliss, my friend. It is 
oblivion, and oblivion it will be if the typical 
American housewife loses sight of the fact 
that her duty to her children is to give scope 
to their latent abilities, by giving scope to 
the economy which is to control their future 
standards of living. 

During the past year, there have been 
more small business failures than at any 
similar period in history, but the giant 
chains and discount houses—with their 
“something for nothing“ ballyhoo—are in a 
stronger position than ever. As a result of 
cutthroat competition, thousands of sub- 
Stantial businesses have merged or liqui- 
dated, and the president of a sizable super- 
market chain that merged with a bigger 
chain, said recently, that “competition is 
such that only the biggest can survive, and 
that is why we are selling out.” 

Yes, Senator HUMPHREY owns a drug store, 
the operation of which must show a profit. 
The Senator is convinced that papers han- 
dling your column must make a profit in or- 
der for your syndicate to make a profit, so 
they can pay you a profit on your talent 
and time. ` 

The Senator is also well aware (as you 
should be) that “profitable” sale of the 
merchandise offered by reputable advertisers 
is the only thing that makes continued ad- 
vertising possible, and pardon me for saying 
so, but he knows, and you know, that no 
newspaper can make any money selling 
papers full of columns and news. 

And what a drab society we would have if 
all merchandise was sold in “drab sur- 
roundings” with a “don’t care if you buy 
attitude.” Think for a moment what Wash- 
ington or any other city would look like if 
the business community was made up of 
“stores. without fancy fixtures, clerks, or 
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services.” Isn't that the way it is in Russia? 
And isn’t it the Communists who condemn 
our profit system? 

No-profit operations cut the number, of 
newspapers some 50 percent in the past 
decade, which cut the number of prospects 
for your column accordingly, If all of us 
would seek out ways and means of buying 
everything at the lowest possible price, with 
nothing in mind but price, their pocket- 
books would become an economic H-bomb. 

In other words, the women of America 
have the fate of their families and perhaps 
that of the Nation in the purchasing power 
they now control, and if that power is 
understood and used wisely, the women of 
America can open up the greatest era of 
human progress and prosperity in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Man, I am sure, was never “produced” to 
become a mere belly for the products of his 
hands and machines. He was “born” with a 
personality and a soul, but if the economic 
environment is to become a contest of who 
can cut who's throat the quickest and deep- 
est, is to prevail then man a “product” will 
become. 

I want my boy to have his chance In a 
market place where the rules of fair play are 
the same as those on the baseball diamond 
or in the fight ring; not to be struck out in 
a jungle type warfare brought forth by un- 
restrained competition. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep WIMMER, 

Vice President, Public Relations Director, 

National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc. 


Labor Reform Dill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the significance of the vote by which 
the House refused to suspend the rules 
and pass the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill, our colleagues will be interested in 

the views expressed by three distin- 
guished newspapers—the Newark Eve- 
ning News, the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and the New York Times. 

The News editorial was written prior 
to the vote in the House, but, like the 
-Times and Herald Tribune, the News 
takes a strong position that a start at 
least should be made this year in curbing 
some of the evils exposed in the McClel- 
lan committee hearings. > 

It was unfortunate that this impor- 
tant legislation was brought to the floor 
under a procedure which severely lim- 
ited debate, prohibited any amendments, 
and required a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. Much should have been done to 
eliminate inequities in the bill and to 
insert additional provisions that experi- 
ence has shown to be desirable. 

When this has been said, however, it 
remains a fact that this legislation would 
have been effective in promoting demo- 
cratic union procedures and cleaning up 


abuses within and exploitation of organ- 


ized labor, 


In considering my own position on 
this legislation, I made it a point to ask 
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those who first opposed the bill whether 
they preferred no labor reform legisla- 
tion at all to the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
When confronted with these alterna- 
tives—which, regretfully, were the only 
alternatives available to the House—the 
majority of these constituents advised 
that they would support it, however re- 
luctantly. 

Of the three newspapers, the New 
York Times was most succict. It said, 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, “Of the im- 
portant proposals that have gone down 
to defeat, and deserved not to, we would 
especially mention the Kennedy-Ives la- 
bor reform bill that the House killed yes- 
terday in a disgraceful abnegation of 
responsibility.” 

The News and Herald-Tribune edi- 
torials, which I ask be made a part of 
my remarks, follow: 


{From the Newark Evening News of August 
18, 1958] 
THE LABOR BILL 

Two months ago the Senate, with only 
one dissenting vote, adopted the Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill. Since then it has languished 
in the House, and last week Democrats beat 
off an attempt to force a stubborn subcom- 
mittee to surrender the bill to the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

Concedeiy the Kennedy-Ives bill js far 
from ideal. At least, however, it represents 
a start toward needed reform. Yet the com- 
mittee vote closed the door to action this 
year except through the unwieldly process 
of suspending the rules, a course which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote for the bill's adop- 
tion. 

By definition of its sponsors, this is “mod- 
erate” legislation. Broadly, the bill's intent 
is to curb financial corruption in unions, re- 
strain antilabor practices by some employ- 
ers, and to promote democratic labor proce- 
dures. 

Moderate or not, the Kennedy-Ives bill is 
opposed by many labor bosses, including 
those of James R. Hoffa’s Teamsters. This 
hostility should surprise no one. What is 
surprising is the hestiation of the House 
even in an election year—to make a pass at 
curbing some of the evils exposed by the 
McClellan committee. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 19, 1958] 


Tus PEOPLE Gor NOTHING 


Yesterday the House killed the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill. The rolleall vote 
was 190 for, 198 against, with two-thirds 
vote required for approval under short cut 
suspension of rules. 

That, we say, is a crying shame. 

By contrast. the Senate voted 88-1 two 
months ago for the Kennedy-Ives bill. This 
was in obvious recognition of what the 
people want—action to compel at least a 
start on honesty, decency and democracy 
in all trade unions. 

But thereupon the Democrats in the 
House proceeded to bottle-up the bill. They 
wanted to’ avoid this in an election year, 
for fear of some union bosses who wanted 
no corrective legislation at all. And it was 
only last-minute pressure from angry citi- 
zens disgusted with Jimmy Hoffa & Co. that 
forced a vote, such as it was, in these last 
days of Congress. 

Some of the opponents argued that the 
bill didn’t go far enough, that Congress 
ought to start all over again next January. 
Others were unhappy at having the long- 
neglected program shoved at them on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis, with no amend- 
ments permitted and debate practically nil. 
Still others played ostrich and sud the 
whole thing was just a lot of politics. 
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However that may be, the people have 
more than their fill of the scandal and cor- 
ruption unearthed by the McClellan com- 
mittee. They demanded action, and what 
did they get out of the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress? Nothing, 

Well, this isn't going to suit the great 
majority of the electorate. They will de- 
mand to know just what it takes to get 
started on cleaning up the Hoffas, And 
those Congressmen who voted against the 
Kennedy-Ives bill will have a hard time 
explaining. 


Community Facilities Act of 1958 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I must op- 
pose S. 3497, which would establish a 
$2 billion fund for low-interest Federal 
loans to municipalities and other politi- 
cal subdivisions of States for the con- 
struction of a wide range of public fa- 
cilities such as sidewalks, highways, and 
water and sewage facilities. 


The proponents of this legislation 


- originally claimed that its primary and 


urgent purpose was to provide a much- 
needed stimulus for our economy. How- 
ever, the fact that the economy is al- 
ready picking up more rapidly than an- 
ticipated, for which we are all deeply 
thankful, removes this argument. The 
legislation requires the setting up of a 
whole new program which could not get 
into operation for months. It would 
then take still more months for plan- 
ning and letting contracts before actual 
construction could be started. Further- 
more, the bill would aid primarily the 
construction industry where unemploy- 
ment is not critical, and not help the 
industries where unemployment is most 
serious, 

In addition, no showing has been made 
that there is, in fact, a shortage of pri- 
vate capital available at relatively low 
rates of interest to finance public im- 
provements. 

Again, some provisions in the bill 
would encourage and facilitate the un- 
dertaking of projects which are unsound 
and unwise, and thereby divert capital 
from more essential and important 
projects. 

Besides being unnecessary, there is 
every reason to believe that passage of 
this bill would, in fact, delay the con- 
struction of community facilities pres- 
ently being planned in all parts of the 
country. Once it appears that Federal 
loan funds may become available on the 
basis of lower interest rates, it would be 
inevitable that municipalities would hold 
up on their present programs of con- 
struction in the hope that sooner or 
later they might be able to get some of 
the Federal funds. Thus, instead of en- 
couraging the rapid construction of mu- 
nicipal improvements, the measure could 
have a directly opposite result, to the 
detriment of both the municipality in- 
volved and the overall economy. 
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We should also not forget that an 
authorization of an additional $2 billion 
of Federal funds for loan purposes would 
add dangerously to the fires of inflation 
Which is the most serious threat our 
nt presently faces in the economic 

To sum it up, the measure before us 
Would not be effective as an antireces- 
Sion bill, is not necessary, would actually 
result in construction delays, and, in 
the final effect, would only increase the 
danger of inflation. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
ae this bill should be defeated at this 

e. 


Congress Moves To Assist Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr Speaker, this 
has been a significant Congress so far 
as the welfare of small business is con- 
cerned. In at least three significant 
areas we have passed legislation of defi- 
Hite benefit to small-business interests. 
PP Sek of all, the Small Business Admin- 
ation, which was set-up in 1953 as a 
Porary agency has now become a 
Permanent, independent Federal agency. 
th e ceiling on the individual loans which 
© Small Business Administration may 
ay has been raised from $250,000 to 
50,000. Furthermore, the interest rate 
has been reduced from 6 percent to 515 
Percent, 
treecondly the Small Business Adminis- 
to tion has been authorized $250 million 
furnish long-term equity capital to 
Pope business. It has been provided 
t these funds will not go directly to 
Vidual business but to investment 
Concerns that will in turn allocate the 
one-term capital to small companies. 
fo e€ investment companies must be 
z rmed by at least 10 persons and have 
of um capital of $300,000, one-half 
B which may be secured from the Small 
Usiness Administration. 
nif small business was given sig- 
Three tax relief by the 85th Congress. 
10 t tax relief will come in the following 
rms: 
5 3 ne write-offs on new 
en e first. year after its 
Purchase x 


tus dcond, Extension from 2 to 3 years of 
e time for which a loss may be be ap- 
te ed against previous income to gain a 
N tax refund. 
Ten years instead of 15 months 
ness nch to pay estate taxes on a busi- 
held by a few persons. 
$ 150 8 An increase from $60,000 to 
80 -000 on the amount of earnings that 
y be retained instead of being dis- 
without high tax charges. 
will d Speaker, I think these programs 
be of significant assistance to our 
will business concerns. I hope that we 
ii 3 to make additional progress 
e next session of the Congress, As 
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the author of legislation designed to 
create a permanent standing committee 
on small business in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am most interested in 
all matters relating to the welfare of this 
important sector of our economy. 


Robert E. Howe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to his constituents, a Congressman 
meets thousands of people each year, 
and many of them he comes to know 
well. Of all the people I have come to 
know during my 9 years in Congress one 
of them stands out clearly in my mind 
as one of the finest men I have ever 
known. He is Bob Howe, director of 
Labor's Nonpartisan League. 

Bob Howe is one of those rare individ- 
uals who inspires confidence in the peo- 
ple that meet and get to know him. He 
has a warm, rich sense of humor and a 
deep understanding of people and their 
problems. He goes about his business in 
a quiet but confident manner and leaves 
with everyone a feeling of warm affec- 
tion, as well as respect. He knows what 
he is talking about, means what he says, 
and his word is always as good as gold. 
Bob has fine, genuine friendly qualities 
that people sense when they meet him, 
and come to know without any question 
of doubt as time goes on, 

Robert E. Howe was born in What 
Cheer, Iowa, in 1894, into an English 
mining family—his father came to the 
United States as a boy—but spent most 
of his boyhood years in mining camps 
and towns in Montana and Illinois. In 
1910 he joined the UMWA as a summer- 
time trapper at the Oak Ridge mine near 
Johnston City, Il. 

Leaving high school after 2 years, he 
attended business college for a year and 
then, in 1914, went to work as a flagger 
in Old Ben Coal Corp.’s No. 8 mine at 
West Frankfort, III. His father, who 
belonged to the United Mine Workers’ 
Association until he became a mule boss, 
was motor boss for many years at Old 
Ben No. 8 and, Bob recalls, this circum- 
stance was not always conducive to 
family harmony during working hours. 
He spent 25 years at the No. 8 mine dur- 
ing which time he became a motorman, 
acquired mine examiner papers—but 
never worked at it—and served in prac- 
tically the whole gamut of offices in local 
959, from toolkeeper to pit committee- 
man and president. 

In 1939, Hugh White, then vice presi- 
dent and now president of district 12, 
delegated Bob Howe for a special legis- 
lative mission in Washington to work for 
the passage of a mine safety bill under 
Earl Houck, United Mine Workers’ As- 
sociation legal director. Bob had no pre- 
vious lobbying experience, but he knew 
something about mine safety and he had 
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a persuasive manner. His baptismal ex- 


‘perience in the congressional arena was 


disquieting and at times unnerving, but 
he did not lose any senators in this in- 
itial try. The safety bill passed the Sen- 
ate but failed in the House. Bob went 
back to the mine after Congress ad- 
journed and was recalled to Washington 
several times during the next year or two 
to work on other legislative matters, in- 
cluding the Guffey coal bill. The mine 
safety bill, setting up the Federal inspec- 
tion system, finally passed in 1941. 

In 1940 John T. Jones was made direc- 
tor of the reorganized Labor’s Nonparti- 
san League and Howe became a full-time 
staff member. 

Upon the death of John T. Jones in 
1955, the international executive board 
of the United Mine Workers Association 
appointed Bob Howe to succeed him as 
director of Labor’s. Nonpartisan League, 
and he is doing a fine job. 


Bob Howe has never lost touch with 
the men that he worked with for so many 
years in the mines and whose troubles 
and pains as well as joys and happiness 
he shared. His basic concern is, and I 
am sure always will be, for those men and 
their families. I consider it a privilege 
and an honor to have known and worked 
with him. I know that hundreds of my 
colleagues here on Capitol Hill, as well as 
thousands of people out in the coal mine 
areas, join me in this expression of deep 
affection and genuine respect for Bob. 


School Needs in the Decade Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of months ago the Institute for Social 
Science Research in Washington, D. C., 
published a report in book form entitled 
“School Needs in the Decade Ahead.” 

The report was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously was research di- 
rector for the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and Consultant 
on School Finance to the White House 
Conference on Education. 

So far, more than 160 stories concern- 
ing this book have appeared in news- 
papers and magazines, most of them 
favorable, and a few just reporting. No 
editorial adverse criticism has been re- 
ceived yet. 

I should like to quote two of these 
articles: School Fables and Facts I and 
School Fables and Facts II. by Raymond 
Moley, which appeared in Newsweek, is- 
sues July 7 and 14, 1958, respectively. 

Also I should like to quote an article: 
A Crisis Exploded, by L. Brent Bozell, 
which appeared in the July 5, 1958, issue 
of the National Review. 

The articles follow: 
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From Newsweek of July 7, 1958] 
SCHOOL FABLES AND Facts—I 
(By Raymond Moley) 

“Every major study of American education 
tells the same story of neglect. It is a story 
of crises in education, of teachers poorly 
paid and in inadequate numbers * * of 
classroom shortages, of waste human talent” 
This is an authoritative statement of the 
National Education Assoclation’s Education- 
al Policies Commission, issued in January 
1958. 

William G. Carr, executive secretary of the 
NEA, said in 1957: 

“We could make substantial improve- 
ments in the quality of our schools right 
now if we had the financial resources to do 
as well as we already know how to do.” 

These statements in substance and by im- 
plication are not in accord with the facts. 
But the powerful NEA, many school admin- 
istrators, professors of education, allied “lib- 
eral” groups such as the AFL-CIO and ADA, 
many Members of Congress who owe their 
election to such groups, and bureaucrats in 
the Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have vigorously exploited 
these fables. Even President Eisenhower 
was a victim of their phony statistics. These 
people want Federal money with Federal 
control. For according to a majority opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court last 
week: “It is hardly lack of due process for 
the Government to regulate that which it 
subsidizes.” 

AUTHORITATIVE HANDBOOK 


College presidents and faculty members, 
scientists, engineers, businessmen, tens of 
thousands of articulate parents, and a host 
of public schodlteachers have vigorously op- 
posed the views of the Federal statists. 

But this opposition to this stur on the 
taxpaying public and its school boards over 
the country, has in the past had no com- 
prehensive source of accurate and unbiased 
information to support its sound case. 

This need for a truly authoritative hand- 
book has now been met in a volume, School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead. It is the work 
of an indefatigable student of the subject. 
Roger Freeman of the Institute for Social 
Science Research: under a grant from the 
Relm Foundation. Chairman of the board 
of trustees of the institute is Felix Morley, 
notable former president of Haverford Col- 
lege and former editor of the Washington 
Post. Nothing to equal this has yet ap- 
peared in the vast modern literature of 
American education. Years of digging by 
Freeman have gone into this study. In this 
and a number of succeeding articles I shall 
summarize the facts in contradiction to the 
fables. 

My first point, extensively documented by 
Freeman, has to do with the allegation that 
our public schools have been starved for 
lack of money. 

Public education in 1956 received 614.2 
billion, which was the largest expenditure 
for a public service except national defense. 
It was equal to the next two items combined. 
The rise in the cost of education from 1952 
to 1956 equaled more than half the increase 
in all public expenditures—Federal, State, 
and local. 

MORE FOR LESS 

Expenditures for education in 1956 reached 
4.64 percent of the national income, more 
than twice what they were at the end of the 
war in 1945. The United States allocates a 
higher proportion of its resources to the 
support of education than any other coun- 
try in the world. 

In 1857, George S. Counts, Teachers’ Col- 
lege professor and then head of the New 
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York Liberal Party, stated that “the Russian 
people are supporting education several 
times more generously than the people of 
the United States.” In an exhaustive study, 
UNESCO says that the per capita expendi- 
ture of the U. S. S. R. was $34.17 in 1956; of 
the United States, $103.94. The U. S. S. R. 
spent a considerably lower percentage of its 
gross national product than did the United 
States. 

At the present rate of increase in spending 
for education, the United States will double 
its expenditures for education in 10 to 12 
years, while it is estimated that the national 
income will not increase more than 30 to 40 
percent. 

But what are we getting for our money? 
Freeman concludes that while we are spend- 
ing more, we are getting less and less in 
quality. For this decay, the educationists 
who are bellowing for more money are 
responsible, 


{From Newsweek of July 14, 1958] 
School, FABLES AND Facts—II 
(By Raymond Moley) 

A central point in the Rockefeller Bros. 
Fund report on education says that “All of 
the problems of the schools lead us back 
sooner or later to one basic problem—financ- 
ing. It is a problem with which we cannot 
afford to cope halfheartedly.” 

Elsewhere the report uses thousands of 
words to show that the central problem is 
that those professionals who plan and build 
our schools, select and train the teachers, and 
determine what goes into the teaching con- 
tent have grossly misused the resources which 
they already have. Yet it does not specifi- 
cally put the finger on those responsible. 
Thus it is utterly self-contradictory and 
therefore meaningless. 

Lord Melbourne was quoted as saying at a 
Cabinet meeting over which he presided: 
“Now is it to lower the price of corn, or 
isn’t it? It is not much matter what we 
say, we must all say the same.“ 

The chairman of the panel or large com- 
mittee which presumably wrote the sum- 
mary of the report, Dr. John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation, in a 
television interview pointed out that there 
were wide differences of opinion within the 
committee as to the basic problem. Hence, 
as is the case of all reports written by a 
committee when the members are not agreed 
on anything vital, they agreed upon nothing. 

WHAT WE SPEND 


It is like a political platform, something 
for everybody. This brings to mind that 
this report and others of the Rockefeller 
Bros. Fund have been nicely synchronized, 
and thus materially help brother Nelson's 
quest for the governorship of New York. 

This report was thunderously acclaimed 
by some elements of the press. All hail the 
names of Rockefeller and Carnegie. 

Now let us look at the assertion that money 
is the essential need. A conclusive denial 18 
Roger Freeman's massive array of facts—for 
the most part taken from official Government 
sources—in his book, School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead. 

Public education absorbs the largest Gov- 
ernment expenditures except for national 
defense and almost as much as for highways, 
natural resources, and veterans combined. 
This is only in part because of larger school 
enrollment. The cost per student since 1890 
has increased tenfold in constant dollars. In 
that time school enroliment has increased 
threefold and prices threefold, but expendi- 
tures for education, 100-fold. 

It is wholly unwarranted to assume, as the 
Rockefeller report does, that enrollment 
must increase in the 12 years ahead as it has 
in the past. There have been spectacular 
increases in enrollment for periods, but a 
lower level has always followed. Freeman 
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estimates on the basis of census reports that 
the increase will continue until 1961 and 
then taper off. The Rockefeller report as- 
sumes a greater increase in the next 3 years 
than is justified for 12 years, 

WHAT WE GET 


The major increase in expenditures has 
been caused by three factors: 

(a) Inefficient use of teachers’ time and of 
school plant; (b) excessive cost of construc- 
tion by the addition of vastly excessive ac- 
cessories for community use, not for teach- 
ing children, and (c) the dilution of the 
curriculum by such courses as marriage and 
family relationships, grooming, junior home- 
making for boys, beauty care, date behavior, 
stagecraft, square dancing, and flycasting. 
These are not in addition to basic subjects, 
but are in considerable part instead of them. 

Essentially, we are educating children for 
off-hour matters rather than in the funda- 
mentals. Those fundamentals should be (a) 
to train children to think and (b) to respect 
and observe moral principles. Neither is 
helped by the sort of thing I have mentioned. 
If leisure-hour matters are to be taught, 
and if they are carefully determined and 
planned to meet a genuine need, they should 
be offered in off-school hours, as an addition 
to the substance of a decent education in 
at-school hours, 

Our educational Institutions are softening 
up a generation of children who, in the face 
of the hard work and determination of Com- 
munist countries, should be the hope of the 
world, : 

[From National Review of July 5, 1958] 

A Crisis EXPLODED 
(By L. Brent Bozell) 


For the Rockefellers, the timing couldn't 
have been worse. I have before me their re- 
port on education, issued last Monday, which 
explains once over again, and even more 
shrilly than is customary, the trouble with 
United States education: not nearly enough 
money. And alongside it, the hottest thing 
on the subject in years—a volume called 
School. Needs in the Decade Ahead, which 
made its appearance 6 days following the 
Rockefeller effort and thereupon rendered it 
and just about everything else in the fleld 
obsolete. The book reflects an exhaustive 
study of public school finances conducted by 
the Institute of Social Science Research and 
comes out now under the byline of Mr. Roger 
Freeman, former research director for the 
Education Committee of the Eisenhower 
Commission on Intergovernmetal Relations 
and consultant on school finance to the 
White House Conference on Education. I 
don't say that the Institute of Social Science 
Research study is unanswerable, but I do 
say that prevailing dogma in the field can- 
not go on being taught until it is answered. 
The charts, tables, and statistics in the book 
cogently challenge nearly all the major as- 
sumptions that govern current discussion of 
public education, and shift the burden of 
proof squarely to the other side. Some ran- 
dom examples: 

Dogma: Amerlea has been neglecting her 
schools. Compared with other recipients of 
the peoples wealth—says the NEA—the 
schools are rapidly losing ground, and have 
been doing so since about 1930. 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
study, using 1956 figures, concludes: 

“Education is, in terms of cost, $14.2 bil- 
lion, the largest public service in the United 
States next to national defense; it roughly 
equals the sum of the next two largest items 
of public expenditure, 

“The rise in the cost of education over the 
Past 4 years equals more than half the in- 
crease in all public expenditures in the 
United States (including national de- 
tense) 

“Between 1929-30 and 1955-56, personal 
consumption expenditures doubled (unless 
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Otherwise indicated, emphasis Is In the origi- 
nal) and public school expenditures tripled 
* public school enrollment increased 21 
Percent, the population of the United States, 
87 percent. * To all appearance, the 
American people have taken better care of 
their schools than of their living standards.” 
as : Worse still, America is doing less 
Sk by her youth than the Soviet Union. 
ussia (says the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
Cation) “is spending 3 to 4 times as much 
On public education as the United 
tates, © e en 
The Institute of Social Science Research 
Concludes that in 1956 the United States 
Spent $103.94 per capita on education, as 
compared with $34.17 by the U. S. S. R. (A 
major reason for the discrepancy, the study 
Points out, is that the Office of Education 
Uses UNESCO figures which value the ruble 


at the official, but fictiti 
wena’ ~ ous, rate of 25 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Dogma: ‘The shortage of teachers is in- 
r We are confronted with “the ios- 
whee. President Eisenhower told the 1955 
Pi te House Conference on Education, be- 

den the number of classrooms and quali- 
tie teachers * * and the increasing pop- 
tion of school age,” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
8 NEA’s figures on the number of 
after rs employed in the public schools, and 
ana deducting “emergency” and “substand- 
84 teachers, concludes that between 1953- 

and 7 . — the number of certificated 
creased by 21.9 percent, as against 

& 15.9 increase in the number of pupils. 

en poema: Not enough college students are 
A the teaching field. About one- 
of our college graduates choose the 
tion’ g profession (says the Ford Founda- 
tent Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
. ) Hrs ae pu our needs entirely 
— 0 college d * 

oula go into the field. 3 
© Institute of Social Science Research 
— in 1956-57 the number of new 
eq Ated teachers in the public schools 
Theft One-half of all college graduates. 
that main trouble with the fund's figures is 
ates ee reflect the number of college grad- 
bias become teachers in the year they 

— ate, actually, a vast number of gradu- 
van, into teaching several years after they 

ad a fung at some other occupation. 

: Largely because of low teachers’ 

Praag €ducation is not an attractive pro- 
the He in the eyes of college students. “In 
this 8 bidding for an adequate share of 
Bays 8 supply (of college graduates), 
Cation = Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
lng on, education finds itself at an increas- 

The npetitive disadvantage." 
fin, ds that ute of Social Science Research 
a 750 t despite the profession's alleged un- 
aes Jeness, college majors in education 

While. 83 percent from 1949-50 to 1956-57, 
dent NN in other fields decreased 28 per- 
educati the same period, masters’ degrees in 
With a 2 Increased 54 percent, as compared 
“Tt a 9 percent decrease in all other fields. 

2 that if school teaching merely 
with — — Its relative competitive standing 
Years . Professional fields, it can, in a few 

ch y, tain all or more than its needs from 
tinaaa college graduating class. A con- 
Plus of ‘acho e pena will produce a sur- 
and a struggle a: — 

dates for 8 P 3 
p : ers are currently leaving the 
ing pee by droves in search of ä 
me other occupations, 10 percent 

can Fed country’s teachers (says the Ameri- 
Year the EAPO of Teachers) decide every 
and quit their jobs are not worth the price, 

The Ins & to take other jobs.“ 

titute of Social Science Research 
ted 
ers lea 


the NEA's statistics on wh: 
y teach- 
i DAT Jobs, and concluded that the 
of old ty get married, or retire because 
age or disability, or move to other 
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states where (presumably) they get another 
teaching job. Only one percent of all class- 
room teachers leave their jobs each year in 
order to enter non-teaching occupations. 
“Moreover, it appears that some of the teach- 
ers who leave, return at some later date, 
and that job changes are more frequent (by 
40 percent) to than from teaching.” 

Dogma: As the result of the increasing 
teacher shortage, the size of school classes 
is increasing. “* * * we now have so many 
classes with from 40 to 50 pupils [says the 
NEA] that some people have lost sight of 
the upper limit of 30 * * * approved many 
years ago. * * * In general, the larger the 
community, the worse the situation.” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
asserts: “A review of available statistics 
shows that class sizes have been declining in 
virtually all urban school systems." The 
nationwide teacher-pupil ratio is 1:25.6 (in 
1956) and steadily decreasing. “There may 
be isolated instances where average class 
sizes or oversized classes increased for a short 
period. But for the country as a whole, class 
sizes have been declining substantially, al- 
though apparently not as fast as school 
administrators and teacher organizations 
would have liked.” 

Dogma: Still, classes are far too large: and 
reducing them further must be one of the 
chief goals of modern education. A con- 
ference of elementary school supervisors, last 
year, considered the question: Are there any 
research data fayoring small classes? There 
seemed to be agreement,” the United States 
Office of Education reported, “that common- 
sense Was so much on the side of small classes 
that research data would seem superfluous,” 

The Institute of Social Science Research 
surveyed more than 200 research studies of 
class size and pupil achievement in the past 
half century, and discovered the amazing 
fact that * * * better than 2 to 1 * pupil 
achievement is higher in large than in small 
classes. 

Dogma: Teachers are woefully underpaid, 
whatever raises they get are far less than 
the national average. Over the past 25 years 
(Harvard's Seymour Harris says) the increase 
in teachers’ pay was one-third the increase 
for * * * the rest of the population. 

Institute of Social Science Research shows 
that Professor Harris evidently took 1931 as 
his base — à year when the income of the 
general population had just been sharply 
cut by the depression while teachers had 
not yet been affected by it.” Using the 
prosperity years of 1929 and 1957 for the 
comparison, the results are quite different: 
earnings of all workers increased 82 per- 
cent, compared with a 94 percent increase 
for teachers. Some teachers, to be sure, are 
underpaid. And in fields where higher pay 
is available in private industry, notably the 
physical sciences, salaries are a cause of 
shortages. But the main obstacle in soly- 
ing both of these problems ts the teachers 
associations’ insistence on a single salary 
schedule: they “hope that the shortage in 
some fields will give them enough leverage 
for raises across the board to ail.” 

Dogma: Mammoth new construction pro- 
grams are necessary to cope with the in- 
creasing shortage of school classraoms. 
“s © * we are almost 500,000 classrooms 
below what we should have,“ said Adlai 
Stevenson in 1956, and we are “falling be- 
hind at the rate of 50,000 classrooms a 
year.” 

Institute of Social Science Research con- 
cludes: “classroom shortages have been 
greatly exaggerated and are rapidly dimin- 
ishing.* * * In the fall of 1957, the Office 
of Education reported the then existing 
shortage at 140,400 classrooms and estimated 
a further decline to 128,000 by fall 1958 
* * + it appears that most states are con- 
structing classrooms at a rate which, if 
maintained over the next 12 years, is ade- 
quate * * * major increases appear to be 
necessary only in about half a dozen states.” 


Plan for Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished newspaper, the Newark Eve- 
ning News, carried a thoughtful and 
constructive editorial recently, comment- 
ing on the President’s address to the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

I believe the editorial, which illus- 
trates the consistently high quality of 
that newspaper's observations on public 
issues, deserves wide and careful atten- 
tion among our colleagues, and I request 
that it be made a part of my remarks, 

The editorial follows: 

PLAN For PEACE 


President Eisenhower has offered what the 
Middle East needs most—a constructive plan 
for peace in the Arab world through true 
Arab renaissance. 

In essence, the President maintained that 
“the great surge of Arab nationalism” could 
be recognized and encouraged without civil 
strife. 

His program in fact offered a peaceful, 
fruitful alternative to the inflammatory 
Nasserism that now suits the Soviets so well. 

The President mentioned neither Premier 
Khrushchey nor Gamal Abdel Nasser by 
name, but his proposals sounded almost like 
an inducement for Nasser himself to call off 
the subyersive activities of his United Arab 
Republic, x 

For its specific content as well as the man- 
ner of its delivery, Mr. Eisenhower's inspir- 
ing address to the U. N, General Assembly 
could not but appeal to what he called “the 
forces of good sense, restraint, and wisdom” 
which exist in both the Middle East and the 
United Nations. 

The President skillfully and sympatheti- 
cally proposed self-help by the Arab nations 
and peoples as masters of their own destiny. 
If they wanted economic aid or protection 
against aggression, it should be offered them 
through the U. N. 

To that end, Mr. Eisenhower proposed the 
creation of a regional Arab development pro- 
gram, The United States would not assume 
leadership in such a project. We would par- 
ticipate only if the Arab States endorsed it 
and “were prepared to support it with their 

A standby U. N. mililtary force also would 
be set up under the President's program to 
give “prompt and effective action” in such 
crises as those in Labanon and Jordan, 
which were endangered by “armed pressure 
and infiltration coming across their borders.” 
This reference was one of the few the Presi- 
dent made to indirect aggression. 

Through U. N., too, there should be an 
end to inflammatory radio broadcasts and 
other forms of indirect aggression by one 
country against another. And finally, steps 
should be take to avert a new arms race 
spiral involving both the Arab States and 
Israel. 

This was on all counts one of Mr. Eisen- 
hower's more effective, impressive presenta- 
tions of United States foreign policy. It was 
made more so by Mr. Gromyko’s weak reply 
which offered only stale reiteration of Mos- 
cow Yankees-go-home line. 

It was a speech that should even satisfy 
those domestic critics who have been calling 
glibly for a bold, imaginative plan for the 
Middle East without once specifying what 
plan in their opinion comes under the head 
of bold and imaginative, 
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The President made our position clear be- 
fore the world, and he did so with a mini- 
mum of recrimination, The President's 
words derived added strength and vitality 
from the fact that he was able to remind 
the General Assembly that the United States 
has never gone to war for its own ag- 
grandizement, profit, or territorial expansion, 
and that, in striving for a just settlement 
of the Middle East crisis, we want nothing 
but peace, 


Representative Chet Holifield, of Cali- 
fornia, Receives CDRA Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Congress adjourns for the year, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to an award received by one of our 
distinguished colleagues for outstanding 
service during the past year. 

Last month the Honorable CHET HOLI- 
rp was awarded the Civil Defense Re- 
search Associates’ citation for outstand- 
ing contributions to the cause of non- 
military defense, 1957-58. 

This award was presented to Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD in recognition of his accomplish- 
ments as chairman of the Military Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations and as 
chairman of the Special Subcommittee 
on Radiation of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, In both capacities he 
has exercised outstanding leadership in 
the cause of nonmilitary defense. 

As a member of the Military Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, it has been my 
privilege to serve under the chairman- 
ship of CHET Hourrretp. I am sure I 
express the sentiment of the entire sub- 
committee when I say that his efforts to 
achieve a realistic and worthwhile Fed- 
eral program for nonmilitary defense has 
been a source of inspiration to us all. 

Chairman HoLIFIELD's pioneer effort 
in nonmilitary defense is reflected in no 
less than 10 volumes of hearings and 
5 official committee reports dealing with 
fundamental problems of protecting the 
American people from the devastating 
effects of nuclear weapons, These hear- 
ings and reports have become virtual 
textbooks on nonmilitary defense, not 
alone in the United States but also in 
many other countries of the free world. 

The present Federal organization for 
nonmilitary defense, the newly created 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
is in a large measure a result of basic 
new concepts advanced by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee in 1956. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to read to the Members the text of 
the CDRA award, which is so richly de- 
served by our distinguished chairman. 

The Civil Defense Research Associates, 
Inc, an organization concerned with the 
development and improvement of the non= 
military (civil and industrial) defense of 
the United States, hereby presents its award 
for outstanding contributions to the cause 
of nonmilitary defense, 1957-658, to the Hon- 
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orable Caer Houirtero, United States House 
of Representatives, in recognition of his per- 
sistent and constructive efforts, as chairman 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the Government Operations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Radiation 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Congress of the United States, to 
secure a more effective civil defense program; 

Reviewing and assessing the civil defense 
problems of the United States, and the cur- 
rent program and philosophy of civil defense; 

Reviewing and analyzing the nature of 
radioactive fallout and its effect on man; 

Providing leadership in securing adequate 
concern by the Congress of the United States 
and by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with civil de- 
fense, in respect to formulating and execut- 
ing the national defense policies of this 
country; 

Proposing constructive changes in the or- 
ganization, status, and working relationships 
of the nonmilitary defense agencies of the 
United States, 

Presented to the Honorable CHET Hoxt- 
FIELD, this 9th day of July 1958. 


The New Farm Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I should like to include an 
editorial which appeared in the Des 
Moines Register on August 21, 1958. 
This editorial titled “The New Farm 
Policy,” is a good analysis of the situ- 
ation we have facing us in our agricul- 
tural economy. As the editorialist sug- 
gests in his concluding sentence, “the 
farm problem is just beginning” we 
should, as Members of the Congress, 
work diligently to come up with farm 
legislation which will do the job of help- 
ing the farmer, protect the consumer 
and assure America of a bountiful food 
supply which will maintain our strong 
position as leader of the free world. 

The editorial follows: 

Tae New Farm Poticyr 

The farm price support bill passed by Con- 
gress and sent to the President moves toward 
abandonment of acreage allotments and a 
much lower level of price guaranties. This 
has been the trend for several years under 
administrative decisions by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. But now 
Congress has put its stamp of approval on 
the policy, and President Eisenhower seems 
certain to sign the bill. 

The biggest stride toward the free market 
is being made in the case of corn, where 
acreage controls have been least effective. 
If farmers in the commercial corn area ap- 
prove the change in a referendum to be held 


this fall, there will be no acreage allotments ` 


in 1959. Corn price support will be based on 
the average market price of the preceding 
3 years, except that a minimum of 65 percent 
of parity will be established. ' 

This may seem to be a more dramatic 
change than it actually is. Few farmers have 
been complying with acreage allotments in 
recent years, and the actual drop in average 
price support will not be a great one. Secre- 
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tary Benson for 2 years has been 
noncompliance loans on corn, deliberately 
reducing the appeal to farmers to comply 
with the acreage control program. 

The changeover to a 3-year average price 
support plan for cotton and rice will be more 
gradual, not taking effect until 1961. Acre- 
age allotments are being increased next year. 
Cotton growers will be given an option of a 
larger allotment with a lower Government 
loan price. 

While the new trend in farm policy may be 
defended as realistic—it faces up to the fact 
that corn acreage control has not regulated 
the feed supply—let no one assume that the 
surplus problem is being met. A huge re- 
serve supply of feed is building up, and it is 
starting to spill over into livestock. The 
lower level of feed prices will speed up live- 
stock expansion, Livestock producers will 
suffer a sharp decline in prices within the 
next few years, 

Farm income certainly will fall as this 
new price policy goes into effect—especially 
if it is extended to wheat and other com- 
modities, The backers of the new policy ap- 
parently believe this will be a good thing for 
agriculture in the long run—by “washing 
out” the inefficient producers even faster. 
Secretary Benson feels that farmers should 
stand on their own feet and not rely on the 
Government for help. 

This may sound good In a year when hog 
prices have been above $20 and cattle around 
$30. But it will be a harder doctrine to sell 
when prices turn downward. Remember the 
fall and winter of 1955-56, when hogs got 
down to $10? 

The old policies have not been able to 
cope with farm surpluses. It is time they 
were replaced. But just abandoning them 
without any replacement will not do the job. 
What are the alternatives? 

One alternative is to do nothing and let 
farm income fall. We doubt that many 
Americans, farmers or nonfarmers, would 
vote for this. Farm income per person in 
the top commercial group of about 2 mil- 
lion farms now Is well below the income 
per person of all nonfarm pcople. 

Another alternative is to try tougher pro- 
duction and marketing controls—with allot- 
ments in bushels or pounds. This is objec- 
tionable to many people at present but might 
be more acceptable if the alternative was a 
long period of farm depression. 

More vigorous efforts to expand exports of 
farm products might be tried. This has great 
appeal to everyone. Why can't American 
farm surpluses be put to use In hungry coun- 
tries? But the problems here are immense, 
both domestic and International. High tar- 
iff and nationalistic interests oppose trade 
Mberalization. And Congress rejects any 
world food board idea as socialistic. 

Straight-out subsidies to farmers could be 
increased to offset the decline in market in- 
come. Payments on livestock might be tried. 
Or Soil Bank payments could be boosted. 

You'll be hearing of all these and other 
ideas in the next few years, The farm prob- 
lem is Just beginning. 


If Business Won't Fight. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


Or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the Sun- 


day News of New York City on August 
3, 1958, published an editorial entitled 


1958 


“If Business Won't Fight—" The title 
raises an interesting question. 

Business has a predisposition not to 
fight, and there is very little evidence 
that I can find that they have ever 
fought as an organized group for liberty 
or to save themselves. 

The freer a society is, the more the 
individuals in it seem to fight among 

emselves. They find it most difficult 
to unite. They always underrate the 
enemy. Indeed, as far back as 3,400 
years ago the leading businessmen did 
nothing until the roof fell in on them 
by bombardment from the Assyrians. 

They often make their peace with the 
enemy and fool themselves into thinking 

t they can get along with any party 
administration of government. Gen- 
erally they add to the price of the prod- 
uct, whatever it is, and let the people 
Pay. But there are too many businesses 

t are now endangered by the incred- 
ible tax burden and the compulsions of 
the picket lines to compel the employer, 
Without the formality of government in- 
tervention, to give up what they believe 
is a fair shake. 

If government takes by compulsion to 
redistribute from one group to another, 
vay should not the picket line? And, in- 

eed, after watching these prforman- 
u should not our youngsters organize 
8 gangs and take a trip to the next 
city in the other fellow's automobile? 
r en government becomes the arbiter 

What is right and wrong, hell itself 
11 loose as it has around the world. 

Organized business has a remnant of 
fight in it it would seem, as the Sunday 

ews Says, it is now “time to fight.” 

e Sunday News—New York City 
editorial of August 3 follows: 
Ir Business Won't Ficnt— 
da Y businessmen and industrialists these 
ys are afiícted with a mixture of fear and 
i complex as regards politics and 

Ng active politically. 

afte — logical explanation for this state ot 
is that it is a hangover from the long 

welt” House tenancy of Franklin D. Roose- 
to evelt hated business and industry, 
reasons best known to himself, and he 
theo'*4 a good part of his time to baiting 
taa abusing them, and thinking up ways 
Politicians to oppress them. Oniy 

d election times did he have a kind 
3 tor them, and always this kind word 

Uttered with the Roosevelt tongue in the 
Roosevelt cheek. 
ball Oievelt. and Truman after him, played 
Up 4 with the big labor leaders, beefed them 

u every way they could think of, and en- 

ged them to dabble in politics. 
dabbiin labor leaders are now far beyond the 
g Stage, and are in politics up to their 

Ps if not further. 
e 8 3 York) Chamber of 
n this, and is ur 

= members to take action to protect thal 
Owe nats against politicians who think they 
ever power to labor leaders and are for- 

trying to pay this fancied debt. 

BETTER CLIMATE FOR BUSINESS 


William A. Mills, the chamber's executive 
Secretary, is circulating an appeal to local 
—— of commerce all over the State to 
State their views known emphatically at the 

Republican and Democratic conven- 

— asi Month, 
ls has what he calls a practical 
Program to improve the 88 
urdugh Political action“ —gotten out in 
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pamphlet form at 4 cents a copy or $3.50 per 
100 copies, and obtainable from Empire State 
Chamber of Commerce, 174 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 

This pamphlet calls on both parties to 
adopt platform planks promising various 
steps to keep State government costs and 
taxes down, combat racketeering and feather- 
bedding, modernize local government, and in 
other ways make the New York climate more 
favorable than it has been for industries and 
businesses which keep people working and 
breed more and more jobs, 

Though the Mills pamphiet is addresed 
primarily to New York problems—it should 
make good reading for businessmen in every 
State, and we hope it has a wide circula- 
tion. Nor will its usefulness end with the 
August 25-26 Republican and Democratic 
State conventions. . 

AN INTEREST IN POLITIĆS 


It should, we think, buck up and inspire 
many a business person who at present Is too 
timid or too complacent to take an active in- 
terest in politics. 

By that, we don't mean running for pub- 
He office. 

We do mean joining political organizations, 
or forming them; studying political issues, 
especially those affecting business or indus- 
try; getting acquainted with the record of 
every candidate for public office—and so on. 

We also mean getting over any hesitancy 
about speaking up in public on political sub- 
jects, and insisting that business has a 
proper place in the American community and 
as good a right as any other group to broad- 
cast its opinions. 

President Theodore Roosevelt used to say 
(and he practiced what he preached) that 
if decent people didn't like the way United 
States politicians behaved, they should either 
get into politics or refrain from complaining 
about anything the politicians did, 

By the same reasoning, if business people 
continue to refuse to be active in politics, 
they will deserve whatever politics-playing 
labor chiefs may do to them. 

What some of those gentlemen hope to do 
is Plenty, with a capital P. 


TIME TO BEGIN SOUNDING OFF 


Mainly, they are infected with the Wel- 
fare State notions of the British Labor 
(Socialist) Party, which all but ruined 
Britain while it was in power and may well 
finish that job if it returns to power. 

Business can make a far better case for 
Capitalism than anybody can make for wel- 
fare-statism and Socialism, and the time is 
ripe for business to start speaking its piece. 


Hon. Thomas A. Jenkins, Hon. John M. 
Vorys, and Hon. Cliff Clevenger 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL — 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Ohio as well as the House of 
Representatives will suffer a great loss in 
the retirement at the end of this Congress 
of three outstanding Members. The 
Honorable THOMAS A. JENKINS, JOHN M. 
Vorys, and Ciirr CLEVENGER have all 
chosen not to seek reelection to the 86th 
Congress. 

Tom JENKINS, the dean of our delega- 
tion, has served in Congress for a total of 
34 years; JOHN Vorys and CLIFF CLEVEN- 
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cer have each served in 10 Congresses, a 
total of 20 years each. Among them, 
three-quarters of a century of knowledge, 
experience, and peerless service to the 
House will be lost. 

It has been a great honor for me during 
my two terms in Congress to serve with 
these distinguished Members. Their 
help and assistance to me have been in- 
valuable, Although I have been associa- 
ted with them a relatively short period of 
years, I know that we will not only miss 
their wise counsel and advise but their 
always pleasant and affable manner. 

No matter who succeeds Tom, Joun, 
and Curr, it will be a long time before 
the gap even begins to be filled. They 
are most highly respected by us all, they 
have served their congressional districts, 
their States and their country honorably 
and well, and each deserves the very best 
that life has yet to offer in their retire- 
ment from Congress, 


Capital for Small Business 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend my very able and distinguished 
friend from Kentucky, Mr. Spence, and 
his committee for their work on S. 3651, 
to make equity capital and long-term 
capital more readily available for small 
business concerns. 

Ever since I came to Congress, I have 
been working on the problems of small 
business and, from time to time, have 
introduced legislation to lighten its tax 
burdens and to insure for this impor- 
tant segment of the American economy 
& fair share of Government procure- 
ment. My efforts in this field have been, 
not only sustained, but concerned with 
rendering every possible kind of encour- 
agement and assistance to small busi- 
ness. The pending bill is illustrative of 
principles and proposals, which I have 
made on several occasions in the past. 

It is a source of regret and concern 
to all of us, who believe in the free en- 
terprise system, that the position of 
small business in the economy would 
appear to be declining in scope and im- 
portance in favor of larger corporate 
units. To my mind, this is a very un- 
favorable and disturbing development, 
which, if continued into the future, 
could well have serious consequences for 
our free enterprise economy. 

I have stated many times that small 
business is the cornerstone of free enter- 
prise. It is the one area, in which indi- 
vidual initiative and ambition can find 
those opportunities, which lead to per- 
sonal success, essential services to the 
community and the strengthening of the 
national economy. It has been through 
small business that the most noteworthy 
examples of achievement, through bold 
imagination, outstanding ability and 
hard work, have been possible. 
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Take small business out of the Ameri- 
can economy and there is nothing left 
but a bleak future for those Americans, 
who are fired by the high aspiration to 
better their fortunes in the conduct of 
their own business affairs. This oppor- 
tunity has been traditional in America. 
When it is impaired or hindered, there 
will be nothing left for aspiring Ameri- 
cans than to seek careers in big business, 
where unless they are particularly fortu- 
nate, their gifts may go unnoticed and 
their contributions may not be suitably 
rewarded. 

If small business is permitted to lan- 
guish and decline, the whole economy 
will suffer, since it is, not only the means 
of personal success for a great many 
aspiring individuals, but also the source 
of work for millions of our fellow citi- 
zens. Small business is also responsible 
for the performance of many vital serv- 
ices to the American people, which are 
an intimate part of their daily lives, that 
impersonal big business never could hope 
to perform so well, if at all. 

There are many reasons for the rela- 
tive decline of small business. First and 
foremost, perhaps, is the growth of big 
business into large, powerful, integrated 
units supplied with huge and ready fl- 
nancing, organized so as to outcompete 
the smaller units. As a result of this 
type of competition, small businesses in 
many fields have fallen by the wayside 
in recent years. Heavy taxes, which 
militate against the ploughing back into 
its ordinary operations of the necessary 
part of the annual profits, have been 
another tremendous problem for small 
business. 

I think that no thoughtful observer 
or student of economics could possibly 
doubt that the financial needs of small 
business are such that long-term loans 
and equity capital, which is not as avail- 
able as it is to big business, has been a 
serious handicap and a great contribu- 
ting cause of decline. It is well known 
that the commercial banking system, 
according to its own testimony, is not 
prepared or designed to satisfy needs 
for equity or long-term credit. Short- 
term and intermediate-term loans, 
which are available at times, though not 
always, particularly during periods of 
tight money, are not adequate to enable 
Small business to conduct its operations 
at the scale required by the demands of 
a changing and progressive economy. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the 
American Banking Association, the 
Committee for Economic Development, 

and the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; as well as the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration all agree that there is a real 
need for a program to supply long-term 
and equity-type financing for small 
business, 

The lack of this type of financing, in 
fact, is causing considerable resentment 
among small-business men, who are in 
all too many instances blaming the 
private banking system for their in- 
ability to procure necessary capital. It 
is urged by some small-business repre- 
sentatives that, if the private banking 
system cannot, or will not, provide ade- 
quate financing, the Government must 
do so, and this, in turn, in my opinion, is 
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tending to bring the free enterprise sys- 
tem, as such, into question with a great 
many small-business men and part of 
the general public as well. 

If a sizable number of the American 
people feel that banking institutions, 
under the private system, are not doing 
their job, and it is necessary to turn to 
the Government, the door will be open 
for laying down dangerous precedents, 
which may bring about demands for 
Government intervention, Government 
assistance and Government financing in 
other fields of the economy. 

It is my candid and considered opinion 
that the inability of small-business men 
to procure necessary capital constitutes 
a real threat to the perpetuity of capi- 
talism and free enterprise, and I deplore 
it. In the past, our great banking sys- 
tem has well served our industry and 
our people and, to my way of thinking, 
it is a tragic development indeed that, 
in these days of great growth and ex- 
pansion of our economy, small business 
and others should not be able to turn to 
those sources of private capital, which 
in past periods of American history, have 
been responsible for invigorating small 
and large business by furnishing capital 
funds and, thus, promoting the health 
and vigor of the entire economy. 

It would be impossible to measure 
in fact the part which our private bank- 
ing system has played in the tremendous 
growth of Ameriacn economic strength, 
and I am dismayed that this great sys- 
tem should now reach the point, for any 
reason, that it states that it is unable 
adequately to meet financing needs of 
American small business. 

This and other recent developments, I 
fear, are bound to cause an intensive ex- 
amination of the status and posture and 
functioning of our financial institutions, 
and if it is shown as well may be the 
case, that this system in some areas is 
not doing the job for which it was in- 
tended, this will lead to insistent de- 
mands for financing operations by the 
Federal Government. Such a develop- 
ment could well have most serious im- 
pact upon free, private enterprise, and 
I am genuintly concerned by this pros- 
pect. 

If there are gaps in the present finan- 
cial mechanisms, which prevent small 
business in the country from obtaining 
needed long-term and equity type 
financing, it is clear that, as in this in- 
stance, the Congress will move to fill 
them, and once we set upon such a 
course, the future status of the free en- 
terprise system, as we know it, will cer- 
tainly be uncertain and doubtful. 

The proposal made by this bill is sim- 
ple. It establishes a small-business in- 
vestment division in the Small Business 
Administration, adequately staffed and 
authorized to set up certain machinery 
for channeling money to small compa- 
nies, under conditions which amount to 
government guaranty. It is true that 
this end is achieved by forming so-called 
investment companies, but we know 
from our own experience that once the 
government gets into an operation of 
this kind that there is likely to be more, 
rather than less, government financial 
backing, and finally the strong proba- 
bility that these practices will spread to 
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other flelds and may indeed cover the 
entire field of banking in the Nation. 

Thus the road would be open for gov- 
ernment banking and that would be, 
to my mind, about one of the worst 
economic developments that could occur. 
It would produce unknown but probably 
very serious effects upon the free enter- 
prise system, and it might well lead to 
government ownership in utilities, basic 
natural resource industries, and other 
economic areas. 

In the interest of small business, I will 
support this bill. But I want it under- 
stood clearly that Iam greatly concerned 
about the future status of our great 
private banking system and our un- 
matched free enterprise economy in 
which it plays such a vital role. I hope 
that leaders in the American banking 
and investment field will give most ma- 
ture attention to a basic problem, a 
very serious problem, posed and pro- 
jected by this bill. 


— 


Italian Sons and Daughters of America 
Hear Nicholas at Miami Meet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr, FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to call the attention of Congress 
and the American people to the news- 
paper account of the fine speech made by 
Alan G. Nicholas, the successful pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
before our good friends, the Italian Sons 


and Daughters of America. In his 


speech, Mr. Nicholas effectively pointed 
out the opportunity that the nationality 


groups in this country have to exercise’ 


influential national leadership and to 
take the lead in resisting those powers 
that threaten America’s freedom. 

My good friend Ruggero Aldisert, pres- 
ident of the Italian Sons and Daughters 
of America, and an outstanding Pitts- 
burgh attorney, presided at the Miami 
Beach convention and was elected to an 
unprecedented third term as national 
president. We in Pittsburgh are proud 
of our outstanding citizen. 

President Dwight D, Eisenhower sent 
the group a telegram in which he paid 
tribute to the excellent work of the 
Italian Sons and Daughters, their ladies’ 
auxiliaries, and their lodges which they 
carry out throughout our good country. 

The story from the Wednesday, August 
20, 1958, issue of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph follows: 

. ISDA Hears NICHOLAS AT MIAMI MEET 

Mramt Brach, Pra—The growing world 
struggle between freedom and oppression 
gives leaders of America's myriad nationality 
groups an unparalleled opportunity for in- 
fluential national leadership. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the challenge of na- 
tionality and national responsibility, Sun- 
Telegraph publisher Alan G. Nicholas told 
the 14th biennial convention of the Italian 
Sons and Daughters of America at Miami 
Beach today. 
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Nicholas satd: 

“We are confronted with an organized and 
POWerful conspiracy to wipe out the America 
that our forebears knew and loved and 
fought to enter. 

"This enemy has but one aim and we must 
have but one alm—to battle together, until 

great and growing danger can be 
lessened and eventually eliminated.” 

“No nationality rests at the bottom of the 
American scene anymore,” Nicholas said. 

Each,” he stressed, “is interspersed through 
all levels of the economic and social fabric. 

“This progress must continue,“ Nicholas 
Said, “with no time out for divisive action 

ues we need the leadership of the fthest 
types of Americans, 

He told the ISDA that citizens of Italian 
descent can make a contribution to the his- 

of America which will outshine any of 

erod greate deeds of their forebears here or in 
y: 

ines need good men,” Nicholas said, add- 


“I call upon the leaders that this group 
(ISDA) is producing to be exactly what 
America needs and is looking for today, 

This is an opportunity unparalleled in 
Our history for leaders of a nationality group 
to move to the very forefront of the battle. 

Let them take this responsibility for their 
very own. Let them earn the eternal deyo- 
875 and respect and affection of every Amer- 


1 they will do this—and they are doing 
then Italy can add another greater epoch 
her national history—the glory of the 

Empire, the brilliance of the Rennais- 
ch and last but greatest of all, the salva- 
on of the great dream of liberty-loving 

Mankind, the salvation of the United States 
America.” 


Force in Being 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


8 DWYER. Mr. Speaker, copious 
oe in our newspapers, untold num- 
Shi of feet of movie film and uncount- 
e thousands of spoken words have 

n devoted to the United States mili- 
ha Operation in the Middle East. We 
ve seen and heard much about the 
Le of the Marines on the shore of 
wadanon. We have been told in various 
ther about the Army units brought in to 
of the weatened country. The 6th Fleet 
e Navy, standing off that Mediter- 

ean coast, has been the subject of a 

S ena of comment, written and 
amazingly, however, it seems that the 
this 4 8 is almost a forgotten service in 
4 & show. The part that the Air 
scene did play, mainly behind the 
Spee ip deserves now to be told. The 
Air and efficiency demonstrated by the 
should he during the critical period 
Nation, rought to the attention of the 
p Within hours after the Iragi coup of 
p 4, the Air Force was on the move. 
their Gir transports were soon winging 
Bo way from as far away as Okla- 
ma headed for Adana Air Base, Tur- 
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key. Their flight of almost 7,000 miles 
was made in about 25 hours. Their job 
was to provide logistic support for the 
Tactical Air Command Composite Air 
Strike Force. 

Tactical Air Command Headquarters 
at Langley Air Force Base, Va., was sim- 
ultaneously deploying a number of 
fighter-bombers and aerial tankers to 
support various phases of the Middle 
East operations. Only 12 hours after 
the alert of the fighter-bombers they 
were in Turkey, having covered the 
trans-Atlantic distance of some 6,500 
miles at an average speed of 582 miles 
per hour, Aerial tankers refueling the 
fighter-bombers in flight, made possible 
their nonstop trip. 

Meanwhile, in Europe, the 322d Air 
Division of the United States Air Forces 
in Europe were beginning what was to 
be a fine demonstration of the efficiency 
of an airlift task force. Using transport 
aircraft C-124’s, C-130's, C-119’s, and 
C-123's, the 322d Air Division, under the 
able command of Col. Clyde Box, was 
hauling Army paratroopers and combat 
cargo to the critical area. The story 
of their operation is one almost to chal- 
lenge the famed Berlin airlift. 

But the Air Force was present in an- 
other way: 

There was an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
Marines landed there. * * * The Strategic 
Air Command dropped no bombs. In fact 
* * * no SAC bomber has entered the Mid- 
dle East air space. But there is little doubt 
that SAC’s marshaled might, on an alert 
status at bases throughout the free world, 
has played and is playing a big role in the 
calculations of Moscow and Cairo. 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced. of SAC’s 
current ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine landing 
force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed, were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would have been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, an open 
invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 


Even though all of these Air Force ac- 
tions were behind the scenes, and rela- 
tively unknown to the reading, watching, 
and listening public, it is clear that with- 
out the Air Force the risks in Lebanon 
would have been far too great and the 
troop reinforcements may have been too 
late and too little. To Gen. Otto P. 
Weyland, commander of the Air Force 
Tactical Air Command; to Maj. Gen. 
Henry Viccellio, commander of Tactical 
Air Command’s 19th Air Force; to Gen. 
Thomas S. Power and to the men of the 
far-flung and combat-ready Strategic 
Air Command; and to Gen. Frank F. 
Everest, commander, United States Air 
Forces in Europe, I extend the thanks of 
a grateful Nation. Accept our expression 
of sincere appreciation for your demand- 
ing tasks, so silently and ably done. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
enter into the Record two items: an edi- 
torial entitled “Force in Being,” by John 
F. Loosbrock, editor of Air Force maga- 
zine, which appeared in the August 1958 
issue; and an article entitled “Beirut 
Tests One-Manager Airlift Concept,” by 
Robert E. Farrell, in the August 11, 1958, 
issue of Aviation Week magazine: 
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From the Air Force Magazine ot August 
1958 


Force IN BNN 
(By John F, Loosbrock) 


There was an invisible umbrella of air- 
power over the Lebanese beaches when the 
Marines landed there last month, a fact 
largely ignored in the torrent of words writ- 
ten and printed concerning the implications 
of United States military intervention in the 
bubbling Middie East cauldron, The strate- 
gic Air Command dropped no bombs. In 
fact, as of this writing, no SAC bomber has 
entered the Middle East alr space. But there 
is little doubt that SAC’s marshaled might, 
on an alert status at bases throughout the 
free world, has played and is playing a big 
role in the calculations of Moscow and Cairo, 

Were the Kremlin unconvinced of Sac 
current ability to pulverize the Soviet Union 
it is highly doubtful that the Marine land- 
ing force would have been met at the beaches 
solely by holidaying sun worshippers. In- 
deed, were it not for the threat of SAC, the 
landing would haye been a suicidal gesture 
on the part of our own Government, an 
open Invitation to begin a war that we surely 
would lose. 

The Middle East crisis serves to point up 
a fact that Is easy to ignore or avoid. These 
are dangerous times. And our ability to re- 
act effectively, diplomatically as well as mili- 
tarily, in such times of crisis is determined 
almost 100 percent by the current condition. 
of our force in being. And the effectiveness 
of that force, in turn, must be gaged by our 
ability to put bombs on target regardless of 
enemy opposition and by our demonstrated 
willingness to do so should the situation so 
dictate. Without this ability and this will- 
ingness our other forces lose their effective- 
ness, and we face the Soviet chess masters 
with only a handful of pawns. 

If our action in the Middle East serves 
merely to focus attention on the problem of 
the force in being it will have accomplished 
a most useful purpose, For the force in 
being has suffered serious e „both in 
relative quantity and relative quality since 
the end of the Korean war. The nub of it is 
money, or the lack of it, exacerbated by an 
unwillingness to make hard-and-fast deci- 
sions between competing and expensive wea- 
pon systems. The latter, we trust, will be 
alleviated to some extent by adoption of the 
major features of the President's Pentagon 
reorganization plan. At least the 
will be there, even though wisdom and deci- 
siveness are two qualities that cannot be 
legislated. And wise decisions can make the 
money stretch farther. 

But the basic problem must be resolved 
in a bolder approach to defense financing 
than is now being evidenced on either side 
of the Potomac. 

Secretary of the Air Force James H. Doug- 
las outlined the situation almost 2 years ago, 
when he told the American Legion National 
Security Commission: 

“There have seldom been more difficult 
problems for military judgment than that of 
phasing new missile systems into a modern 
Air Force.“ 

Since that statement much has happened 
to confirm this assessment although Little 
has been done to solve the problem. 

Large Soviet satellites and small American 
ones have orbited overhead. Test missiles 
have thundered from their launching pads 
in Florida and in the Soviet Union, Our 
initial missile units are becoming opera- 
tional, There have been brave statements 
that, New weapons make it possible to re- 
duce the size of the force.” 5 

Unfortunately, the real truth is that the 
prospect of new weapons—tomorrow, next 
year, the year after that—is being used to 
reduce the force in being of today. In the 
fiash and roar from Cape Canaveral it is 
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dificult for many of our national planners, 
let alone the bulk of the American people, 
to realize that for the next 5 years at least, 
perhaps for the next decade, our security 
will be centered in conyentional manned 
aircraft of one type or another. 

It is a graye temptation, at this point, to 
play with futures at the expense of the 
present, Missiles and rockets, satellites and 
space capsules, are sexier than B-52's or 
C-133's. And, from a Government planner's 

point of view, they are cheaper than today's 

weapons, since, beyond development costs, 
they do not have to be paid for today. 
What isn’t said, of course, is that the devel- 
opment costs go down the drain if the 
„new“ weapons are never bought in quan- 
tity. 

There are several current examples. The 
Navaho project was canceled—without an 
operational missile ever being produced—at 
a cost of some $700 million, About a bil- 
lion has been spent on the Snark—truly 
intercontinental and very nearly opera- 
tional—but we will wind up with only a 
handful of a weapon which admittedly de- 
pends on mass employment for its effec- 
tiveness, The Bomarc program is in jeop- 
ardy, on the dubious ground that the anti- 
missile missile is “in the mill.“ 

Granted, there are better weapons in the 
mill than Navaho, Snark, and Bomarc. But 
it is equally reasonable to assume that there 
are also better weapons in the mill than 
Atlas, or Titan, or Polaris, or Nike-Zeus, or 
even Minuteman. There will always be bet- 
ter weapons in the mill, even if we're talk- 
ing about an intercontinental death ray. 

This is how the vicious cycle of dealing in 
futures erodes the combat strength of to- 
day. If the trend continues we will never 
have an adequate force in being, and na- 
tional security, like 1932 prosperity, will al- 
ways be “just around the corner.” 

There are no cheap and easy solutions. 
The need for superior force in being is a 
continuing one because the threat is con- 
tinuous and growing. Even now, Mr. 
Khrushchev is brandishing his interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, or the threat of its 
possible existence, as a diplomatic weapon. 
If, through erosion of our own force in be- 
ing, we cannot reply to such threats with 
conviction and determination, this Nation 
will be finished as a major power, and the 
free world will go down the drain, with or 
without open conflict. 

We cannot make a choice between today's 
weapons and tomorrow's. We need today's 
weapons today and tomorrow's weapons to- 
morrow. And if the cost of living under 
these circumstances seems high, there's a 
cheap alternative—the death of free insti- 
tutions everywhere in the world, 


From Aviation Week of August 11, 1958] 
Betrur Tests ONE-MANAGER AIRLIFT CONCEPT 
(By Robert E. Farrell) 

Evreux, France.—Impressive airlift job 
performed by USAFE’s 322d Air Division dur- 
ing Lebanese crisis clearly demonstrated 
efficiency of a “single manager” system for 
operating an airlift task force, 

The 322d Air Division, headquartered at 
Evreux, carried out the bulk of the Air Force 
transport effort during the Lebanese “crisis 
period” July 15-25—without a hitch. Some 
418 sorties were flown by 322d alrcraft which 
shuttled around-the-clock between European 
and Near East points. 

Nearly 8 million pounds of cargo were 
hauled during the 11-day period. More 
than 5.000 men were carried, including 
3,500 fully-equipped United States Army 
combat troops. 

The 882d's aircraft also airlifted fuel into 
Jordan to support British paratroop opera- 
tions in that country. 

Alrlift task force commander for the op- 
eration was Col. Clyde Box, 322d Air Divi- 
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sion Commander. Col. Box reported di- 
rectly to Gen. Frank F. Everest, Commander 
in Chief, USAFE, 


©-130 FIELD CAPABILITY 


The Lebanese airlift also pointed out the 
field capability of the Lockheed C-130 Her- 
cules turboprop transport. 322d Air Divi- 
sion crews had just completed transitional 
training on the Hercules when the Lebanese 
job came up. Grinding pace of the airlift 
meant that most of the division's C-130's 
were flown past their inspection periods, yet 
no serious breakdowns resulted, 

Co-star of the Lebanese show, according 
to 322d’s officer, was Douglas" C-124 Globe- 
master transport. Both 322d’s C-130˙s and 
C-124's were the backbone of the airlift 
while many of the division's Pairchild C-119 
Flying Boxcars lent a hand, Its Fairchild 
C-123 Providers played a supporting role to 
the main lift effort. 

To date, little information has been re- 
leased by the United States Air Force on the 
role of the 322d Air Division in the Lebanese 
affair, Throughout the airlift a top secret 
label was slapped on all 322d operations. 
Aviation Week, by interviewing 322d officers 
and air crews here at Evreux, has pieced to- 
gether the following account of how the 
USAFE Lebanese airlift was carried out be- 
tween July 15-25. 

Within hours after the July 14 Iraqi revo- 
lution broke out, all USAFE units were put 
on the alert. Operation Bluebat, code name 
for the Near East airlift, began July 15. The 
big NATO airbase at Adana, Turkey, was 
selected as the advance staging area for 
United States landing operations in the Near 
East. While Sixth Fleet marines were land- 
ing at Beirut early in the afternoon on July 
15, on the same day 322d aircraft began to 
airlift United States Army paratroops from 
Germany into Adana. 

As Operation Bluebat unfolded, Airlift 
Task Force Commander Colonel Box had 
available 48 C-130 transports from the divi- 
sion’s 317th Troop Carrier Wing stationed 
at Evreux, 12 C-124 Globemaster transports 
from the division's Third Troop Carrier 
Squadron based at Rheim/Main, Germany, 
and about 50 C-119's from the division's 
60th Troop Carrier Wing based at Dreux, 
France. These aircraft, plus 36 C-124's 
turned over to the 322d by MATS Eastern 
Air Transport Force, formed the main airlift 
effort into the Near East. 

Flight of 41 C~-130's from Sewart AFB, 
Tenn, and Ardmore AFB, Okla., flew a tac- 
tical support mission from the United States 
directly to the Adana staging area, but these 
aircraft reportedly were immediately dead- 
headed back to the United States after un- 
loading. 

MUNICH TO ADANA 

Within the 24-hour period during July 
15-16, 322d aircraft airlifted “Alpha Force’ 
from Furstenfeldbruck, near Munich, to 
Adana, The lift was carried out in 72 
sorties by 34 C-130's, 16 C-124˙8 and 22 
C-119's, Alpha Force consisted of 1,749 
paratroopers of the 24th Infantry Division, a 
unit of the United States 7th Army, plus 
9,900 pounds of combat cargo to keep the 
para troops supplied for 5 days. 

Aircraft carrying Alpha Force took off 
from Furstenfeldbruck at 10-minute inter- 
vals. Initial C-130 units flew over the Alps 
and crossed Greece to reach Adana, a flight 
of 1,800 miles by this route. Almost im- 
mediately, however, continued air passage 
was refused by Switzerland, Austria and 
Greece. As a result 322d C-130's were leav- 
ing their home base at Evreux, flying to 
Furstenfeldbruck to pick up loads, then 
backtracking around the Alps to Marseille, 
where they landed to refuel. Final leg was 
a flight eastward down the Mediterranean 
slot to Adana. Thus instead of 1,800 miles 
the C-130 airlift route was stretched over 
2,300 miles. 


August 25 


Slower C-119 and C-124 aircraft were 
routed through Cappodichino Airport at 
Naples, Italy. 

Alpha Force was to be followed immedi- 
ately at Brayo Force, a similar paratroop air- 
lift. But by July 17 it was apparent the 
Lebanese situation would remain fairly 
quiet, so Bravo Force was kept at our bases 
in Germany. 

Instead of lifting Bravo Force, 322d air- 
craft. on July 17 began airlifting Charley 
Force into Adana. Charley Force, a support 
group rather than a strike force, was lifted 
in 177 sorties between July 17-25. About 
2,000 fully-equipped soldiers were hauled 
along with 4,580,000 pounds of support cargo. 

BEIRUT LANDINGS 


Until Saturday, July 19, the 322d operated 
from European points to Adana only, But at 
0930 hours on Saturday, July 19, 322d air- 
craft began landing at Beirut as well as 
Adana. After unloading at Beirut. C-130 
aircraft flew to Adana or Tripoli, Libya, for 
refueling and then nonstop back to Evrcex. 

In addition to alrlifting Alpha and Char- 
ley Forces, 322d aircraft during the July 15 to 
25 period performed a variety of airlift tasks 
to support Air Force and Army Near East 
operations. 

At Landstuhl, Germany, 322d aircraft 
loaded in a matter of hours the entire logis- 
tic equipment and supplies needed to sup- 
port the USAFE 86th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
which had shifted into the Near East region. 

At Toul Air Base, France, 322d aircraft 
loaded and flew to the Near East an Army 
engineer company which specializes in re- 
pairing bomb-damaged runways and im- 
proving water and sanitation facilities. 

At Hahn Air Base, Germany, 3 C-12's 
londed and carried to Adana a complete com- 
munications’ unit so that Halson could be 
more easily maintained between the staging 
area and European headquarters. 

From somewhere in Germany, 14 C12 
airlifted to Adana a complete 100-bed Army 
held hospital weighing 384,301 pounds along 
with 179 medical technicians. The entire 
mission was accomplished in 12 hours. 

From Evyrcex, 322d Air Division’s 2d Aero- 
medical Evacuation Group rushed to Adana 
a C-54 evacuation aircraft with medical 
crew. The later remained at Adana through- 
out the 11-day airlift period without relief. 

Special airlift requests cropped up 
throughout the July 15-25 period. For ex- 
amples, as the Adana build-up mushroomed 
it soon became apparent that the Turkish 
base’s water facilities were unadequate. 
Colonel Box had 10 of his C-130's pick up in 
Europe 224,000 pounds of iron pipe and pipe 
fittings and airlifted the load to Adana. 
Army engineers already lifted into the stag- 
ing area, then built a 12-mile water pipeline 
from Adana to the nearest water source. 

Another special airlift request came from 
oll-short British paratroop forces in Jordan. 
To handle the request, Colonel Box set up 
an oil shuttle between Beirut and Amman 
using 10 C-124's and 13 C~-130's, 

Throughout the 11-day airlift operation. 
which tied up the 322d Air Division's C-130's 
and C-124's, the division's normal mission of 
providing Air Logistics System (ALS) service 
to tactical units throughout USAFE theater, 
a region 5 times larger than the United 
States was handled by 322d C-119's and 
C-123's. 

The entire 11-day airlift involved move- 
ment of 7,912,371 pounds of cargo and 5,870 
personnel. Food, ammunition, weapons, 
tanks, bulldozers, jeeps, halftracks, and gen- 
eral logistic type material were airlifted in 
418 sorties by 322d aircraft without an acci- 
dent or major incident, 

Hectic of the Lebanese airlift put 
considerable strain on alr crews and ground 
personnel, The 322d Deputy Commander- 
Operations, Lt. Col. John Van Dynn, esti- 
mated that roundtrip missions between 
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Evreux and Near East terminal points took 
about 24.5 hours, including stops at on- 
loading points In France and Germany, 
Most 322d air crews flew four missions. 
Fifteen-hour crew rest between missions was 
established. Flight surgeons met crews on 
the line after each mission; few crew mem- 
were grounded. 

Many 322d Air Division headquarters of- 
ficers, including Colonel Box and Lieutenant 
Colonel Van Dynn, flew at least one C-130 
airlift mission to the Near East. 

Riding herd on the overall operation, 
Colonel Box told Aviation Week that the 
Lebanese airlift “confirms again the need 
for centralized control of air transport on a 
theater-wide basis.” 

Cargo and troop loading and off-loading 
Were handled with a minimum of delay as a 
Tesult of 322d special Combat Airlift Support 

nits (CALSU) which directed handling 
poration at terminal points. At Fursten- 
struck, where Alpha Force was embarked, 
22d Deputy Commander Col. Tarleton H. 
Watkins headed up the CALSU mission and 
8 with United States Army Brig. Gen, 

A. Speidel of the 24th Infantry Division. 
s Alrlifting the 24th Infantry Division by 

22d aircraft was made easy by the fact that 

Units often are involved in joint air- 

e exercises with 7th Army units. Last 

year 3224 aircraft dropped 100,000 Army 
Paratroopers in exercise games. 

Alpha Force went into the Near East 
— d for paradrop, in case the alr head 

asn’t secure upon arrival, 

Average C-130 load ran about 22,000 

unds, according to 322d Deputy Com- 
eander/Trafic, Lt. Col. Otis E. Winn. Later 
Cads, where drop gear wasn't required, ran 
high er. Loaded C-130's 
2 around in 25 minutes. Unloading 
aes Force C-130's took longer than this, 

Wever, mainly because loads were rigged 
or paradropping. 
net ating Alpha Force with C-130's, Colo- 
W said, proved that an airborne unit 
8 its transport is “one of our finest weap- 

In 3½ hours you can go down the road 


100 miles and dump a formidable strike 


One 
Pine Was the lack of an efficient commu- 
—— system. With several hundred air- 

Axing an airlift on top of a regular 
2 ercial alr operation in Europe, control 
er 3224 aircraft was often a touch-and-go 
United States officers wonder if there 
egg a peacetime answer to the commu- 
Pey ons problem, though some seem to feel 
Noia sideband radio transmitting and 
the tr 12 system, though costly, hcg do 
engen communications between 322d 
quarters and other European points 
leaves much to be desired, Calls are 
e via leased wire from national gov- 
zi a & system which often operates in 
tone ee fashion. One 322d cémmunica- 
multi Officer remarked he was “running a 
two bit len-dollar transport service with a 
it communications system.” 

the maintenance side 3224 Deputy 
tola ‘Avia er-Materlel Lt. Col. Joe D. Miles 
Operati tion Week that during the Lebanese 
We entice his C-130's “did much better than 
snl oat arse mere tent i or ae ale 
eux 0 e divi- 

Gi C-180's ae pa 
overfiy some inspections out of 
proses pecessity,” Colonel Miles sald. On sev- 
as 80 h S a30 overflight time ran as high 
on ng 48 C-130's are normally operated 
40-hour monthly basis per aircraft. 
Operatic Sircraft were phased into the 322d 
to ee last fall. The unit is not slated 
ve the Hercules B model which can 
to be 8 other performance increases, 
Quieter airplane than the A model, 


generally were 


Problem pointed up by the Lebanese 
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Noise factor on 322d Hercules transports 
should be lessened as a result of a reduction 
gear box fix that is planned, Beginning in 
November, 24 of the division’s 48 C-130's 
will begin rotating back to the United States 
for reduction gear box changes. Gear ratio 
will be altered to slow down propeller blade 
tip speed, thus reducing both pilot and metal 
fatigue. 

The T 56 engine proper presents no ma- 
jor problem, Colonel Miles said. He has 
just received approval to hike the engine 
change requirement to 750 hours from 350 
hours. 

The 322d's main role of cargo transport is 
now being reemphasized by the fact that 
the division’s only assault transports, some 
118 C-123 Providers, sre being returned to 
the United States. Providers came into the 
322d setup in June 1956, and immediately 
were put to work as cargo carriers. Since 
then the 322d has never received a single 
United States Army request to carry out an 
assault type mission, 

As a cargo transport, the C-123 has never 
quite fit into the 322d operation. Its range 
and all-weather capability were restricting 
factors. Also its metal fuselage floors were 
badly cut up under dally cargo handling 
until a %4-inch plywood flooring was in- 
stalled. 


The C-123's actually were on the way 


home when the Lebanese crisis broke. Di- 
vision officers now expect all their C-123's 
will be retired by next September. The C- 
123's fate in the USAFE theater, incidentally, 
was predicted in Aviation Week about the 
same time the C-123 first appeared in 322d 
Air Division colors, 


Hon. Hal Holmes 
SPEECH 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. It was 
with great regret that I learned several 
months ago that our colleague, HAL 
Hotmes, was not going to stand for re- 
election. 

In the 16 years Hat Horus has been 
in Congress he and his good wife, Mar- 
garet, have become institutions in all 
congressional circles. They have won 
niches of affection in our heart and the 
admiration of our minds. 

To his colleagues of Washington State 
Hat Horus always has been a source 
of sound advice. 

I can recall no Congressman in my 
time who has accomplished so much for 
our State and the Pacific Northwest, 
its development and prosperity and 
therefore the happiness and well-being 
of its people. Many of the power dam 
facilities and the defense installations 
of eastern Washington were “his ba- 
bies.” He sponsored and he fought 
them through committees and Congress 
until these became realities. 

Hat Hotmes is a most modest man, 
a quality unusual in politicians. He 
never sings his own praises or tells of 
his accomplishments. His friends know 
these were many and important. 

Hat Homes has been diligent and 
faithful. He has one of the best at- 
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tendance records in the Congress. His 
mind is filled with a fund of informa- 
tion on many legislative subjects ac- 
quired by long study and a retentive 
memory. He expresses himself color- 
-fully, clearly, and effectively. It is a 
joy to listen to him expound on national 
issues and problems. He has made his 
information available readily and will- 
ingly to all of us, and for this I know 
others are most grateful. Hat HOLMES 
has been one of our soundest and most 
reliable advisers. 

I wish Hat were not retiring from 
Congress, but he is. I want him and 
his wife, Margaret, to know that all our 
best wishes go with them and will follow 
them, as will our hopes for their health 
and happiness. : 


Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 16, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American labor movement today, on the 
whole, is clean, honest and responsible. 
As a result of the disclosures of the Mc- 
Clellan committee, there is now a great 
public outery to get those relatively few 
corrupt persons, who have given the labor 
movement a black eye, out of union 
leadership, and to keep them out. Todo 
this we must give union members the 
legal power to control their own unions 
through democratic processes, 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, which I sup- 
ported, would have given union mem- 
bers the help they need in cleaning up 
ri comparatively few unions that need 
it. 


Without wide public support no real 
labor-management bill can ever pass 
Congress. That, in my opinion, is why 
now was the time to pass a bill to guar- 
antee union democracy. I deeply resent 
the procedure—suspension of rules— 
used to bring the bill up for a vote. This 
procedure provides no opportunity for 
amendment or even extended debate. 
Under the confused circumstances of its 
defeat, no Member of Congress can be 
harshly criticized for voting against it. 
In the final analysis, however, the good 
features of the bill far outweigh its 
shortcomings. . 

This legislation was developed in a 
bipartisan manner in the Senate under 
the sponsorship of Senator Ives, Repub- 
lcan, of New York, and Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts. It 
passed the Senate on June 17 by an al- 
most unanimous bipartisan vote of 
88 to 1. 

Some highly regarded spokesmen for 
both management and labor oppose cer- 
tain sections. To me, the opposition 
seems to be based on exaggerated inter- 
pretations of but 2 or 3 of its many 
provisions. 


` 
* . 
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Due to the Meclellan committee reve- 
lations the public wants action now. 
Next year or in the years thereafter the 
usual apathy and labor-management 
conflicts may doom efforts to correct 
the abuses that have been revealed. 
This bill, though not perfect, in my 
opinion, would have been a big step for- 
ward. 

In analyzing the Kennedy-Ives bill, I 
found that it has provisions which af- 
fect both labor unions and management. 
These provisions are for the correction 
of current abuses and for the protection 
of the rank-and-file union members. 

HOW THE BILL AFFECTS LABOR UNIONS 


The bill requires comprehensive, de- 
tailed, disclosures of union financial 
data to union members, the press, the 
public, and law enforcement agencies; 
full reports by union officers on any per- 
sonal conflict-of-interest transactions; 
secret ballots for all elections of union 
officers or the convention delegates who 
select them; due notice of all union elec- 
tions and a real opportunity to nomi- 
nate opposing candidates. It also re- 
quires officer elections by secret ballot 
every 4 years for international unions 
and every 3 years for local unions; and 
mandatory annual reports to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and to members of the 
union on every trusteeship, stating the 
reasons for its establishment, continu- 
ance, and operation. 

The bill prohibits loans by employers 

or unions to union officers and the use 
of union funds to support the candidacy 
of any union officers. It prevents any 
person convicted of a felony from serv- 
ing as a union officer; stops the trans- 
fer of funds from trusteed local unions 
to the international except normal dues 
and assessments; ends picketing for ex- 
tortion or to secure payoffs from an em- 
ployer; makes illegal solicitation for 
payment of fictitious fees for unloading 
cargo from interstate carriers; and lim- 
its union trusteeships to 18 months. 

In addition, the bill imposes criminal 
sanctions for embezzlement of union 
funds, false reporting, false entries in 
books, failure to report, or destruction 
of union books; clearly establishes the 
right of suits by union members for re- 
covery of funds embezzled or misappro- 
priated by union officers; gives the Sec- 
retary of Labor the right to institute 
court action to set improper elections 
aside and to conduct new elections; and 
finally, grants power to the Secretary of 
Labor to begin a court proceeding to 
break improper trusteeships. 

HOW THE BILL AFFECTS MANAGEMENT 

The bill requires every employer who 
spends more than $5,000 in a fiscal year 
for activities intended to influence em- 
Ployees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively to re- 
port annually to the Secretary of Labor. 

The bill requires reports from every 
labor relations consultant who has an 
agreement with an employer to provide 
services intended to affect employees in 
the exercise of their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

It has been erroneously assumed by 
some employer groups that this section 
would require employers to report on 
their efforts to promote good will and 
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sound personnel practices. The re- 
quirement has nothing to do with such 
worthwhile activities. It does not even 
prohibit employers from trying to in- 
fluence employees in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It simply requires a 
report on those efforts designed to influ- 
ence employees in their bargaining rights 
that involve expenditures of more than 
$5,000. Under this section only a very 
small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carries any penalty. The sec- 
tion would in no way interfere with the 
employer's normal communication of 
freedom of speech in relation to his em- 
ployees. 

Present law is amended to clarify an 
ambiguity which now exists. Under the 
present law, it is illegal for an employer 
to bribe a representative of his employ- 
ees, The Kennedy-Ives bill simply pro- 
vides that such bribes may not be made 
to an employee representative by any- 
one acting on behalf of an employer, 
whether technically an agent or not. 


Transportation Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House sponsor of the legislation 
which is now Public Law 625, called the 
Transportation Act of 1958, I wish to 
point out that while we have stepped in 
the right direction, we still have work 
to do next year in the transportation 
area. 

I come from Chicago, which is the 
major hub of railroad activity in Amer- 
ica. My own District, Illinois’ Third, is 
served by and uses 11 railroads. Thou- 
sands and thousands of commuters live 
in the Third District and they depend 
on the trains to take them to and from 
their business. I want the commuters 
throughout the United States to have 
the best, the safest, and the most reason- 
able fare, in their daily commuting to 
and from their offices. 

During the recent weeks I have made 
my views known on the need to assist 
the railroads. They are one of the larg- 
est employers in the Nation. They have 
contributed immeasurably to the health, 
security and progress of America. 

With the increasing gravitation by the 
populace to the suburbs, the commuter 
problem is changing. We must make 
every endeavor to be prepared to have 
an answer to the questions and problems 
arising. I expect to question thousands 
of commuters during the weeks of ad- 
journment to ascertain their suggestions 
and recommendations. When Congress 
reconvenes in January, I plan to intro- 
duce legislation which will facilitate the 
commuter problems. 

In closing, I want to acknowledge the 
debt that Congress, both the Members 
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and the committee, owe to the railroads, 
both management and employees, the 
rail and other carrier associations, and 
the public at large, for standing firm 
and urging action now on the railroad 
problems, In unity there is success. 

A particular or special word of praise 
and thanks is due an Illinois gentleman, 
Thomas W. Smiley, executive repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Railroad Asso- 
ciation, located in Chicago. 


A Report on the 85th Congress by 
Congressman George McGovern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the end of the 85th Congress, I 
wish to follow the custom of many of 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and report to my constituents 
on my activities during this first term 
in Congress. I include at this point a 
letter to the people of the First Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota: 

Dran FRIEND: It is with deep gratitude to 
you that I complete my first term as your 
Representative in the United States Con- 
gress. To be named by the people for serv- 
ice in the finest parliamentary body in the 
world is a high privilege. We are reminded 
of that privilege by the stirring monuments 
to America’s greatness here in the Capital, 
the Lincoln Memorial, with its spirit of com- 
passion for the people; the Washington 
Monument, symbolizing the courage of our 
first President; the Jefferson Memorial, with 
its protest against “any form of tyranny over 
the mind of man“; the Tomb of the Un- 
knowns, where those “known but to God" 
silently challenge us to work harder for a 
world where young men and their loved 
ones can live out their lives free from the 
terror of war. 

During the 20 months that I have worked 
for you in Washington, I have never once 
turned onto Pennsylvania Avenue en route 
to my office without thrilling to the majestic 
Capitol dome that symbolizes freedom and 
representative government for the American 
people. I take this opportunity at the end 
of my first term to thank you for this expe- 
rience and to give an accounting of my 
stewardship. 

Let me make it clear that this report 18 
not intended as a boastful document—al- 
though, like all politicians I will try to claim 
credit for as many good things as possible. 
There is no one of the other 434 Members 
of the House of Representatives, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, who could not teach 
me something about the legislative process. 
Iam the first to admit that this first term 
has been a trial-and-error experience in 
which I have made my quota of mistakes. 
Everyone who has ever served in Congress 
readily agrees that the first term is largely 
a learning process, It is my hope, however, 
that the growth and accomplishments will 
outweigh the shortcomings. 

A PRODUCTIVE CONGRESS 

One fact is certain—the 85th Congress has 
been one of the most productive sessions in 
many years. This Congress passed the first 
civil-rights code in 82 years, put the recip- 
rocal trade program on a more permanent 
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footing, and admitted Alaska to the Union— 

the first State to be admitted in nearly half 

a century. With the launching of the sput- 

Rik, Congress moved quickly to establish a 

National Space Agency and to improve the 

5 of atomic development with our 
es. 

I am pleased that this has not been a Con- 
Sress marked by partisan, political wrangles. 
Bipartisanship in thé interest of the Nation 
has been the keynote of both House Speaker 
Raxrnunx and Senate Majority Leader JoHN- 
Soc. President Eisenhower told Congress at 
the beginning of this session that there were 
three must“ pieces of legislation he wanted 
Passed by Congress: (1) Reorganization of 
Our military defense; (2) extension of re- 
Ciprocal trade on a more permanent. basis; 
and (3) a sound mutual security program. 
I was happy to support the President on all 
three of these programs and am delighted 
that the Congress met the President's chal- 

ge. It has been my constant aim to put 
the Nation's welfare above partisan or selfish 
Considerations. fi 


TWO BIGGEST FAILURES OF 85TH CONGRESS 


The two biggest failures of the 85th Con- 
Fress were in the vital fields of agriculture 
and labor reform. I worked long and hard 
for a truly effective program for the family 
farmer and for a moderate labor reform bill 
that would clean out the crooks in the other- 
Wise honest labor-management field. We 
failed in both of these areas, Congress, dis- 
daurged by Presidential vetoes of farm price 
Support programs, finally yielded to Secretary 

m and came up with a last-minute bill 
that is largely worthless. I fear it will have 

e effect of depressing farm prices and glut- 

g Our markets with cheap feed that will in 
turn depress cattle and hog prices. Several 
years of bad drought in the Southwest cre- 
Sted a livestock shortage that has lifted prices 
in our part of the country, but as herds are 
rebuilt and cheap feed floods onto the mar- 

, We know from past experience that if the 

artment of Agriculture has no program, 
results are bad. 
ue, let's look brieny at the basic legisla- 
tive areas of the Congress in which your 
an was most deeply involved, 
AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture, is of course, the No, 1 indus- 
try in South Dakota, The welfare of all 
t us depends upon the prosperity of the 

armer, For that reason, I have concentrated 

Sore efort on agricultural problems than any 
ther single field. 

5 My first act as a Member of Congress was 

thon troduce a bill calling for an investiga- 

n of the price spread between the cost of 

Th es and the prices received by farmers. 
fe at investigation conducted by the Anfuso 
beommittee revealed that it is not high 
— Price supports or high profits for grocers 
“nat are at fault. It is the big take of proc- 
ing, food handling, packaging, and other 
diemen operations that account for the 
cost of food at the same time that farm 
“pe have dropped. 
bin Early last year during action on the farm 
—— I introduced the family farm parity 
ndment which came within four votes of 
88 the House. It provided price support 
tection to the family-size farmer at a 
nable level. 
oud oe 7 worked: e bill 
myself and a colleague from a 
petropolitan area which would have offered 
ce protection to the farmer on all com- 
ties up to the level produced by the 
neid 8e family-size farmer. Hearings were 
on my bill before the full Agriculture 


4.1 
am pleased that Congress extended 
pie Wool Act until 1962. The food-stamp 
to utilize farm surpluses in feeding 
Americans was unfortunately de- 


needy 
1 
“ated. On the brighter side, the Public 
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Law 480 program, which permits the sale of 

American farm surpluses for foreign curren- 

cies has been expanded and extended. 
EDUCATION 


As a member of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, I have worked hard for bet- 
ter schools for America, To me, there is no 
more urgent public responsibility than to 
give our children the best education that 
exists anywhere in the world. Ido not want 
to see a ruthless Communist Russia devot- 
ing more time and resources to the educa- 
tion of the young than we do in our free 
way of life. Our future is built upon the 
minds of the boys and girls in our schools 
and colleges. 

1. The National Defense Education Act 
passed by the Congress after extensive hear- 
ings by our committee, will help give Amer- 
ica better schools and colleges without jeop- 
ardizing the precious principle of local con- 
trol of education. I insisted that this bill 
be broadened beyond aid to science students 
because I believe that America needs not 
only good scientists, but good teachers, min- 
isters, farmers, journalists, and other trained 
people to help us find the best ways of living 
in peace with our neighbors. 

2. I am the author of a new program 
passed by the Congress which will help us 
meet the need for trained teachers to work 
with mentally retarded children, There are 
a million of these little folks in the United 
States and most of them can become useful, 
happy citizens if we can increase the num- 
ber of specially trained teachers and spe- 
cially equipped classrooms to teach them, 

3. I am the author of a bill passed by this 
Congress that authorizes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to add cap- 
tions to films that are loaned to schools for 
the deaf. These films can be loaned to deaf 
persons in any State and the captions will 
enable those hard of hearing to follow the 
movie and profit from its cultural and edu- 
cational value. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

The 85th Congress has passed three major 
provisions benefiting small-business men 
that make this the best small-business Con- 
gress in many years: 

(1) The Small Business Administration 
has been made a permanent agency, its loan 
ceiling has been raised from $250,000 to 
$350,000 and interest reduced from 6 to 5% 
percent. 

(2) Long-term equity capital will now be 
made available to small business through 
privately formed investment groups that 
must comprise 10 or more persons. 

(3) Small business, has been given sub- 
stantial tax relief, including faster tax 
writeoffs on new equipment in the first year 
after purchase, extension from 2 to 3 years 
of the period for which a loss may be carried 
back and applied against previous income to 
gain retroactive tax refund, 10 years, instead 
of 15 months in which to pay estate taxes 
on a business held by a few persons, an in- 
crease from $60,000 to $100,000 on the 
amount of earnings that may be retained 
instead of distributed without stiff tax 
charges. 

Believing strongly in the importance of 
our small-business economy, I have worked 
hard for the above programs. Strong anti- 
monopoly safeguards and other small-busi- 
ness defenses have seemed essential to me. 
I am the author of a bill which would create 
@ permanent standing committee in the 
House to study the problems of small busi- 
ness. I testified twice before the Rules 
Committee on this bill. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

If there is any group in America that is 
entitled to the special consideration of our 
Government, it is those who are too old to 
work or for other reasons cannot care for 
their own needs, 
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Congress increased the soclal-security 
benefits by 7 percent to help our older citi- 
zens meet in part the rising cost of living. 
This measure also provided assistance for 
handicapped persons or those in need under 
the public-assistance program. 

In my testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee in support of an improved 
social-security program, I cited some of the 
many letters that our office has received from 
older people in South Dakota who are having 
difficulty getting even the bare necessities of 
life on their present payments, 

LABOR 


Congress passed a major bill requiring full 
disclosure and accounting of all funds in- 
vested by unions or management groups in 
pension and welfare funds. 

On the negative side, the House unfor- 
tunately killed a second major labor reform 
bill which was designed to crack down on 
some of the hoodlum tactics revealed by the 
McClellan committee. I helped lead the fight 
which brought the bill to the House floor for 
& vote after it was believed to be dead in 
the Labor Committee. It seems to me that 
next to our failure to secure a solid farm 
bill, the House defeat of this moderate labor 
reform bill was our greatest failure. The 
bill was not perfect, but, as Senator 
McCreLLAN said, it was the best we could 
hope for in this session. I hope that the 
next Congress will move quickly to put the 
crooks out of business. They constitute a 
threat to an otherwise honeat American labor 
movement. 

INDIAN LEGISLATION 

My bill, H. R. 12670, passed the Congress 
and will provide compensation to the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe for land and property 
which they lost in the flooding of the area 
that comprises the Fort Randall Reservoir, 
I am also the sponsor of a point 4 for Amer- 
ican Indians resolution which provides for 
educational, yocational, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to American Indians similar 
to those programs that we have made avail- 
able to many foreign countries. 

CONSERVATION AND WILDLIFE 


Congressman Henry REUSS, of Wisconsin, 
and I have been working for legislation that 
would provide just compensation to farmers 
who are willing to leave undrained pothole 
areas and wetlands that are valuable to 
wildlife, At the present time, farmers are 
paid for draining wetlands and they may be 
paid for creating wetlands, but there is no 
provision to compensate a farmer who would 
be willing to maintain a wetlands area that 
already exists on his farm. Legislation spon- 
sored by Representative Reuss and myself is 
designed to correct this strange situation. 

-I am also a supporter of the duck stamp 
bill passed by the 85th Congress which will 
provide greater revenues for acquisition of 
game refuge areas. With several of my col- 
leagues, I have joined in sponsoring another 
good measure, the wilderness preservation 
bill. 

While I haye been from the first critical 
of those who regard the Soil Bank as a sub- 
stitute for a good price-support program, I 
have always supported the conservation re- 
serve feature of the program and was pleased 
to support the continuance of that phase of 
the program in this Congress, 

VETERANS 

My efforts in the fleld of veterans’ affairs 
have been concentrated on stopping arbi- 
trary cuts by the Budget Bureau in essential 
veterans services that represent the will of 
Congress. We have been waging a hard fight 
against proposed cuts in hospital services to 
veterans that include our hospital program 
in South Dakota, These administration-or- 
dered cuts were not approved by Congress 
and represent a clear cut defiance of the in- 
tent of the Congress, I have also supported 
legislation designed to extend equal bene- 
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fits to veterans, their dependents and sur- 
vivors of all wars. 
RIVER DEVELOPMENT AND REA 


I have supported continued appropria- 
tions for our Missouri River development 
program and sought expanded appropriations 
to begin construction of Big Bend Dam and 
complete the Oahe irrigation study. Flood- 
control projects at Sioux Falls and on the 
Vermillion and James Rivers have been 
strongly supported by my office. With the 
junior Senator from South Dakota, I have 
sponsored legislation to correct bank erosion 
along the Missouri in the Elk Point area. 

It has seemed to me that rural electrifica- 
tion and rural telephone service have been 
fundamental in the growth of South Dakota 
during the past two decades. For that rea- 
son, I have done my very best to advance the 
interests of these two groups. Last year, I 
was instrumental in securing a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the amount of equity 
finances required of rural telephone associa- 
tions. This will save rural telephone users 
many thousands of dollars and expedite the 
expansion of rural telephone service. 

1 was responsible for an amendment to 
the 1958 rivers and harbors and flood-control 
bill which has been hailed by REA leaders 
as a significant step in the defense of our 
rural-electrification program. This amend- 
ment maintains the principle laid down 50 
years ago by Theodore Roosevelt, which gives 
first claim on benefits from a Federal dam 
to the public through such groups as rural- 
electric associations and municipalities. 

ECONOMY 


In view of the fact that 78 percent of our 
national budget is spent on military mat- 
ters, it has always seemed to me that any 
substantial savings in Federal spending 
would have to come in this area. Since 
coming to Washington, I have seen consid- 
erable evidence of waste, extravagance, and 
duplication in the military services. On 
the basis of careful studies of some of the 
Hoover Commission findings, I introduced 
last year a bill that would create a central, 
civilian purchasing agency in the Defense 
Department to do the purchasing for all the 
defense forces. I believe that such a pro- 
gram could save many millions of dollars in 
eliminating duplication and overlapping of 
purchasing. The President’s defense reor- 
ganization bill, which I strongly supported, 
will save us a great deal of money and give 
us a better Defense Establishment in the 
process, but I believe that there is much 
progress still to be made in the field of 
greater efficiency and economy in our 
sprawling Defense Establishment at the 
Pentagon. 

WORLD PEACE 

The most important work in this or any 
other Congress is our work for a peaceful 
world. This Congress very wisely extended 
the Public Law 480 program. The more we 
can use our agricultural abundance in a 
hungry world, the better chance there is of 
removing some of the breeding grounds of 
communism and war. 

I am strongly in favor of the President's 
current Middle East plan to stabilize that 
area with a regional economic development 
program and a United Nations police force. 
As one who was given the opportunity to 
travel for 3 weeks in the Middle East during 
the Easter recess of the Congress a year 
ago, I am convinced that it is the world’s 
No. 1 trouble spot. We have not had a firm, 
constructive policy in that area until now. 
This Congress has done a great deal to point 
the way toward a more workable policy for 
the Middle East. I close this report on the 
85th Congress with the prayerful hope that 
we can continue to use the great power of 
this Nation on the side of peace in the most 
effective manner possible. 

Again, my warm thanks to you for the 
Privilege of serving you in the Congress. I 
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shire, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, and 


hope to see you during my travel in South 
Dakota this fall. 
Your friend and Representative in Con- 
4 


gress, 
Grorce McGovern. 


Finally, a Roadbuilding Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the House will be interested in the en- 
couraging report which I have received 
from Mr. Duane Cronk, of the Highway 
Information Services, on the program of 
the National Highway Act program, 
which is in addition to information and 
remarks that I made on this subject on 
the floor yesterday: 

FINALLY, A ROADBUILDING BOOM 

A leading national highway construction 
publication reported today that State high- 
way departments are planning to award $4.6 
billion worth of new construction this year— 
a resounding 53 percent over last year's rec- 
ord of $3 billion. 

Seventeen States will double or triple the 
dollar value of new roads started last year, 
officials told Roads and Streets magazine in 
response to an editorial survey. 

It is apparent, the publishers concluded, 
that the big national highway program is 
finally reaching the boom“ construction 
stage the whole country has been waiting 
for ever since Congress passed the multi- 
billion-dollar Federal Aid Act of 1956. That 
was the measure authorizing a 41,000-mile 
Interstate System. The engineering build- 
up, plus the effort to acquire vast tracts of 
land for right-of-way, has taken more than 
2 years. 

Highway construction thus-comes to the 
forefront as one of the healthiest segments 
of the economy. One factor back of the big 
contract-awarding push this year is the 
additional $400 million Congress authorized 
recently for road building as an anti-reces- 
sion aid. This money must be put to work 
by December 1 and on projects which can be 
completed within 12 months. It is this 
effort, coming on top of the push to get the 
Interstate System under construction, that 
is nudging 1958 construction to the new 


The ambitious plans of the State high- 
way departments were revealed through an 
independent poll by Roads and Streets and 
double-checked for accuracy. Thirteen 
States claim that the amount of work they 
put on this market this year will be double 
that awarded last year. And 4 States an- 
nounced they will be inviting contractors to 
bid on 3 times as much work. (See follow- 
ing list.) 

The industry is greeting this news with 
relief. Competition among contractors has 
been on the increase and many equipment 
manufacturers who expanded in preparation 
for the multi-billion-dollar road program 
had to idle their production lines. 

Cities, counties, and toll authorities will 
probably place at least $600 million worth 
of new road work on the market in addition 
to the $4.6 billion volume the States hope 
to create, Roads and Streets reported. 

These States plan to double their volume 
of contract awards over 1957: Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
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ia. 
These States plan to triple their volume of 
contract awards over 1957; Indiana, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and District of Columbia. 


Cancer Inducing Chemicals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the action taken by the House last 
week in passing a food additive bill con- 
taining an anticarcinogen admendment 
which I sponsored, I believe the following 
remarks should be of interest to many 
Members. It is a paper presented at the 
seventh International Cancer Congress 
at London, England, on July 11, 1958, 
by the noted cancer researcher, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Smith, who discusses the prob- 
lems involved in legislation pertaining 
to the safety of chemicals in food, with 
particular reference to cancer inducing 
chemicals: 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS PERTAINING To SAFETY 
OF CHEMICALS IN FOOD 


(By William E. Smith, M. D., director, nutri- 
tion research, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Rutherford, N. J.) 


In a number of countries, various types of 
legislation have been adopted to assure that 
chemicals used in foods would be safe for 
consumers. Many food chemicals have been 
subjected to test for toxicity. In general, 
acute toxicity has been determined by testing 
for the effects of large doses within a few 
days, while tests for chronic toxicity have 
observed for effects of repeated doses over 
periods of weeks or months. 

Increasing knowledge of the ability of many 
different chemicals to incite cancer has, 
however, pointed to the need for tests ex- 
tending over much longer periods of time, 
preferably over the full life-spans of test 
animals. It is, of course, now well known 
that a few doses, or even a single dose, of & 
carcinogenic chemical administered to a 
young animal can lead to development of 
cancer in middle life or in old age. 

This peculiar, long-delayed effect of car- 
cinogens upon cells sets the carcinogens apart 
from the ordinary run of toxic substances. 
With an ordinary toxic chemical, symptoms 
of poisoning appear fairly rapidly, but, if 
death does not occur, recovery ensues. With 
carcinogens, however, there are usually no 
warning symptoms of poisoning, yet subtle 
changes occur in exposed cells and cancer 
eventually develops. = 

In 1939, the International Union Against 
Cancer appointed a commission of 13 mem- 
bers who met in Liége, Belgium, to consider 
problems presented by new and artificial 
chemicals, including food additives. That 
commission published recommendations’ 
that the union request appropriate govern- 
ment agencies to consider revision of legis- 
lation regulating toxicity tests of chemical 
food additives in the light of knowledge that 
ae such substances had carcinogenic ef- 
ects, 

The war interfered with this activity, but 
at the Fifth International Cancer Congress 
in Paris in 1950, the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft (German Research Council) 
proposed a resolution, which was adopted by 
the union? recommending that the union 
collaborate with governments and industries 


“Footnote at end of speech. 
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for unification of regulations on food dyes 
from the point of view of prevention of 
Cancer and other hazards. To exemplify the 
Purpose of this resolution, the carcinogen, 
Peradimethylaminoazobenzene, is not per- 
mitted as a food dye in some countries, but 
has been used in food and exported in food 
from other countries, 

Subsequently, the International Union 
Against Cancer established a committee on 
cancer prevention. I served as chairman of 

t committee at its first meeting at the 
Sirik International Cancer Congress in Sao 

aulo in 1954, The meeting was devoted 

ily to environmental factors in can- 

cer, notably to identification and control of 

Sources of exposure to carcinogenic agents.’ 

ere was a panel discussion, which has been 

Published in two parts,“ on regulations gov- 
eming additives in food. 

At this São Paulo meeting, the German 

search Council furnished detailed propo- 
ga for toxicological evaluation of food addi- 

ves. These proposals included the following 
Principles; 

Substances with reversible toxicological 
actions. must be judged differently from 
those with irreversible (e. g., carcinogenic) 
inaona: For substances producing revers- 

le toxic effects, “threshold doses” can be 

d down, so that concentrations with a 
Satisfactory safety margin can be regarded 
as harmless. With substances producing 
irreversible effects * * * very small doses 
must be considered dangerous. No sub- 
a which in tests at any dose level in- 
er Any type of malignant tumor in any 
tes of animal can be considered Innocu- 

us to human health.“ 
aoe committee recommended these prin- 

pies to the union, adding the following 
Statement; ° 
5 the case of agents whose carcinogen- 

y for man is not known but which elicit 
2 rin nts conducted upon ani- 

mals, although it is recognized that the 
Mate ment of cancer in response to such 
of rials may be conditioned by the type 

exposure, notably the species of animal 


— route of administration, it is not 
for 2 to regard such agents as harmless 
n ** 


can 1956, the International Union Against 
can er sponsored a symposium on potential 
concn hazards from chemical additives and 
aia ulnante in foodstuffs. This sympo- 
by Was held in Rome. It was attended 
Its About 40 scientists. from 20 countries. 
Rom 5 have been published“ The 
of 18 Symposium formulated specific lists 
substan additives in three categories: (1) 
8 which, on the basis of experi- 
ay n on animals, can be considered 
(2) sy ably nontoxic and noncarcinogenic; 
thei, stances which should be retested if 
(3) Continued use in food is desired; and 

n e which should be avoided. 
Oda reg Rome symposium formulated meth- 
cludeq testing food additives. These in- 
Points. among other things, the following 


any Substance which causes cancer in 
fied) or which, when tested under (speci- 
x , is shown conclusively to 
Species Cinogen at any dosage level, for any 
by an animal, following administration 
Uo Y Toute, should not be considered innoc- 
human consumption.” 

years ago, the Congress of the 
tates appointed a Committee To 
the Use of Chemicals in Foods 
Member remain of Mr. James J. DELANEY, 
Volumes 75 Congress from New York. Five 
mitt of hearings conducted by that com- 
es have been published.’ 
Pare de Drraxxr requested that I pre- 
m of chemicals in food in 
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relation to cancer problems. In my report 
to him, I cited the above recommendations 
of committees of the International Union 
Against Cancer. Mr. DELANEY thereupon in- 
troduced a bill (designated H. R. 7798) in 
Congress which includes provisions (1) to 
require testing of chemical food additives for 
carcinogenicity; and (2) to exclude approval 
for use in food of any additives found to 
be carcinogenic. Mr. DELANEY’S bill requires 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make a finding as to the carcinogen- 
icity of any chemical, and it thus allows 
exercise of judgment in evaluating claims 
for carcinogenicity. 

Such a provision for exercise of judgment 
in evaluating claims for carcinogenicity is, 
I believe, essential in practical legislation. 
I should like to suggest the need for such a 
provision to those concerned with this type 
of legislation in other countries, Let me 
cite some reasons for this. 

First, the literature contains occasional 
reports of cancer induced in animals by some 
batches of vegetable oils. These reports have 
usually not been subjected to further in- 
vestigation. Recently, however, a study has 
been reported on five batches of sesame oil. 
Three batches, obtained from three different 
sources, induced no tumors. Tumors were 
induced by a fourth batch, which had been 
on the shelf for 15 years, and by a fifth 
batch, which had been aerated.“ In another 
study, ti was found that sesame oil heated 
to 350° C. was carcinogenic, while unheated 
sasame oil was not.” Obviously, it would 
be Improper to label sesame oil itself as car- 
cinogenic when the evidence indicates that 
the tumors were due to new conrpounds de- 
veloping after prolonger ageing of the oil or 
after other treatment of it. 

Second, conditions of test must be con- 
sidered. Tumors have been reported follow- 
ing unusual modes of administration of some 
common substances, such as subcutaneous 
injections of concentrated sugar solutions * 


or long-continued ulceration of the skin 


maintained by repeated corrosive applica- 
tions of hydrochloric acid.“ Here again, 
judgment is needed for evaluation of the 
significance of the tests, These particular 
claims, if confirmed, might suggest further 
research upon corrosive or osmotic injuries. 
Some food dyes induce cancer following sub- 
cutaneous injection but not when admin- 
istered by mouth. For the testing of sub- 
stances intended for use in food, the oral 
route is obviously the method of choice. 
An unequivocal carcinogenic action of any 
substance by any route, however, was con- 
sidered, at the Rome symbosium, to argue 
against approval for use in food.* In this 
connection, it can be recalled that the action 
of carcinogens administered by the oral 
route can be notably suppressed or enhanced 
by the presence or lack of other substances 
in the diet. J 

Third, inadequately documented or erro- 
neous claims for carcinogenicity must be 
guarded against, This applies particularly, 
to statistical claims for the action of a chem- 
ical in increasing the frequency of various 
types of tumors that occur spontaneously in 
animals. A well-known handbook lists vita- 
min C as having induced cancer. This is 
based upon au erroneous interpretation of 
the original paper, It has been claimed that 
cholesterol, which occurs naturally in some 
foods, is carcinogenic. In recent studies, it 
was found that purified cholesterol is not 
carcinogenic, but tumors were induced by 
some of its oxidation products.* However 
this may be, it is well known that cancer can 
be induced by naturally occurring sub- 
stances. Estrogens are powerful carcino- 
gens. The fact that some carcinogenic sub- 
stances occur in nature is hardly a justifica- 
tion for extracting them and adding them 
to foods. 
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Finally, let me return to the question of 
approving safe doses of carcinogens for use 
in food. This problem was explored in a test 
case in the United States a few years ago. 
Briefly, a pesticide, 2-(p-tert-butylphenoxy) - 
isopropyl-2-chloroethyl sulfite, was found to 
induce tumors in the livers of rats when 
eaten at a relatively high dose level. A tol- 
erance was then established permitting sale 
of food containing only very small residues of 
this substance. In my report to Congress- 
man DELANEY, I noted that this action cre- 
ated a precedent for approval for use in food 
of so-called safe doses of substances known 
to induce cancer when eaten, and I pointed 
out that this precedent was at variance with 
the recommendations of the Sao Paulo and 
Rome symposiums. Subsequent tests have 
disclosed tumors in the livers of rats and 
in the bile ducts of dogs allowed to eat this 
particular substance at dose levels lower than 
those originally studied, and the approval for 
sale of food containing it has been with- 
drawn. 

Another case arose in a decision as to 
whether a tolerance should be permitted for 
small quantities of another chemical, 
methoxychlor, in milk. This substance had 
been found to induce pathological changes, 
including liver tumors, in rats when eaten 
at a much higher dose level than the toler- 
ance under consideration. The United 
States Food and Drug Administration re- 
ferred this problem to a committee ap- 
pointed by the National Academy of 
Sciences. In accordance with a detailed re- 
port from that committee, the Food and 
Drug Administration has ruled against the 
sale of milk containing this substance and 
has set a zero tolerance for it in milk “. 

In a recent speech in Congress Mr, DE- 
LANEY drew attention to irreversible actions 
of carcinogens upon cells. He stated that, 
when such substances are used in food, their 
later withdrawal affords no assurance that 
cancer will not develop years later in persons 
who ate them during the period they were in 
use. Mr. DELANEY remarked that his bill to 
require testing of food additives for carci- 
nogenicity before use, and to exclude any _ 
found to have that property, was developed 
after study of Fecommendations to that ef- 
fect published by the International Union 
Against Cancer. Various other bills regard- 
ing chemicals in food have been proposed in 
the Congress of the United States, but lack 
specific provisions for control of carcinogens. 
It remains to be seen which, if any, may be 
enacted into law. 

In closing, I would like to recall that sub- 
stances inducing cancer in one species may 
not do so in another. Hence, tests upon 
animals may disclose possible hazards for 
man, but cannot afford complete assurance 
of safety for man. In legislation to assure 
safety of chemicals in food, a conservative 
position would therefore be to limit arti- 
ficial food additives to as small a list as pos- 
sible sufficing to meet actual needs for pro- 
duction and distribution of food, 


1Report of Commission for Study of Use 
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Baylor Gets Virus Research Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
, IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Baylor University, founded by charter 
from the Republic of Texas long recog- 
nized as an outstanding educational in- 
stitution, recently received a grant from 
the National Foundation to carry on re- 
Search on virus diseases. Even though 
the Salk vacine has greatly reduced the 
crippling effects of polio, there is still 
much to be done. It is a tribute to Bay- 
lor University to be chosen for this im- 
portant work. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Houston Post, July 28, 
1958, under the heading “Baylor Gets 
Virus Research Grant.” 

There being no objéction, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Barron Gers Virus RESEARCH Grant 


The grant of $102,748 to Baylor Univer- 
sity College of Medicine by the National 
Foundation is a fine tribute to the research 
program carried on at the college. The 
money will be used for research in virus 
diseases under direction of Dr. Joseph L. 
Melnick, internationally known authority 
on virus diseases, who joined the college 
July 1 as chairman of the department of 
epidemiology. 

The National Foundation formerly was 
known as the National Foundation for In- 
Tantile Paralysis. The new name signifies 
the enlarged scope of activity of the foun- 
dation. While continuing the fight against 
polio, it will also sponsor research and in- 
vestigation of other great cripplers, such as 
arthritis, rheumatism, and disorders of the 
central nervous system. 

Part of the grant received by Baylor will 
be used for an intensive program to improve 
the Salk pollo vaccine. Dr. Melnick worked 
closely with Dr. Jonas Salk and others in 
studies which resulted in development of 
the Salk vaccine. The vaccine is not 100 
Percent effective so an effort will be made 
to develop a vaccine which can be used more 
effectively all over the world. 

It would have been unthinkable for the 
National Foundation to have gone out of 
existence after the great victory represented 
by the development of the Salk vaccine. 
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What it has done in the prevention of polio 
and the care of victims of the disease leads 
it logically into the field of other cripplers. 
In fact, while polio has struck thousands, 
arthritis and rheumatism count their vic- 
tims in the millions, The technique of the 
National Foundation having been proved to 
be effective, it is cause for rejoicing that its 
efforts have been turned in the new direc- 
tion. 

And it is a source of satisfaction to this 
community that Baylor will be playing an 
important role in the fight. 


Closing of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Ship- 
yard at Staten Island, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include an informative letter and 
press release from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. commenting upon the closing down 
of their shipyard at Staten Island, N. Y. 

Under date of July 7, I brought to the 
attention of the House the critical con- 
dition of the private shipbuilding and 
ship repairing industry. At that time, I 
offered an amendment to S. 3506 to pro- 
vide that at least 50 percent of the re- 
pair work on the 43 Navy ships to be 
transferred to our allies be done in pri- 
vate shipyards because it is time that 
we recognize the peril that has been cre- 
ated for an important American indus- 
try by competition from the Government 
of the United States.“ Though several 
Members urged adoption of my amend- 
ment so that the private yards would get 
some of this work, unfortunately, it 
failed to pass. ‘ 

Although private enterprise shipyards 
throughout the Nation have built and 
repaired thousands of ships for the 
United States Navy and although the 
Navy will undoubtedly continue to as- 
sure us, as in the past, that the private 
yards will continue to receive their fair 
share of naval repair work, it is appar- 
ent, regrettably, the Navy is determined 
to keep its own shipyards in direct com- 
petition with private yards. 

The closing down of the Staten Island 
shipyard, a major private yard, brings 
to our attention again that private ship- 
yard employment is seriously declining. 
This is another example where Govern- 
ment competition is depriving one of our 
Nation's critically important industries 
of work necessary for their very sur- 
vival. The fact still remains America’s 
vast shipbuilding industry will grind to 
a virtual halt unless more work is chan- 
neled to the private yards. 

The letter and press release follows: 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Co,, 0 
SHIPBUILDING DIVISION, 
New York, N. Y., August 19, 1958, 
Hon. Grorce H. FALLON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FALLON: I am sending 
you a copy of our press release of July 18, 
1958, announcing the closing down of our 
shipyard at Staten Island, N. Y, 
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Tam taking this action primarily because 
of your comprehensive awareness of and con- 
cern for the private shipbuilding and ship 
repair industry in this country and most 
particularly in view of your remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 7, 1958, in 
connection with S. 3506. 

Your statement on the floor of the House 
to the effect that the private shipbuilding 
and ship repairing industry is in serious con- 
dition is underscored by this announcement 
of the closing of a yard which was a bulwark 
of defense in two major wars and which was 
blueprinted for a significant role in the mo- 
bilization potential of this Nation in the 
event of future emergency. 

This closing down—the third In a series of 
major private yards in this area in the last 
10 years, its unhappy predecessors being the 
giant Federal yard in Kearney, N. J., and the 
Sullivan yard in Brooklyn, N. ¥.—will result 
in the dispersal and ultimate loss of skills 
dearly won and not easily replaced, in hard- 
ship and suffering for the families of those 
affected and in severe economic losses for the 
immediate and nearby communities. 

I hope that you will continue your splen- 
did efforts in behalf of the private shipyard 
industry. Through them, I hope that the 
hard realities of this situation may be 
brought home to others and the slow erosion 
that is destroying the industry—a bastion of 
our Nation in time of need—may not be per- 
mitted to continue. 

Sincerely, 
A. HILTEBRANT, 
General Manager, New York District. 


— 


Lack or WORK FORCING SHUTDOWN OF BETHLE- 
HEM STATEN ISLAND YARD—PROMINENT 
Wortp War II DESTROYER BUILDER Is RATED 
AS A UNrrep States Navy MOỌÐĐILIZATION 
Base nur Four Sutrways Have BEEN IDLE 
SINCE June 20 
New Tonk, July 18.—Bethlehem Steel Co.'s 

Staten Island yard, a combination shipbulld- 

ing and repair facility which won nationwide 

recognition during World War II for its de- 
stroyer building program, is in the process 
of being close down because of the lack of 
work, Arthur Hiltebrant, general manager of 

Bethlehem's New York district shipyards, 

announced today. 

Current employment at the yard in all 
categories approximates 450. However, about 
200 of these employees work in the yard's 
foundry and propeller plant which will re- 
main in operation after closure of shipbuild- 
ing and repair activities. A year ago total 
employment was around 1,900, 

At the peak of World War II, close to 10,- 
000 people were employed in the various 
activities of the yard. During these war 
years the yard constructed 44 destroyers, 75 
landing craft, 3 oceangoing Navy tugs and 5 
C-1 cargo ships, and repaired and converted 
approximately 9,000 ships. For these efforts, 
the yard received the Navy E and five re- 
newals, one of the very few shipyards in the 
United States to be go honored. 

The final new construction job, a 286-foot 
Texas tower type dock barge, left the yard 
July 10, and the last new construction pro- 
duction worker was laid off. The 4 ship- 
ways of the yard have been empty since June 
20 when 2 small barges were launched. 

“With no business on the books or in sight, 
we are forced to disperse our new construc- 
tion technical and supervisory forces,“ Mr. 
Hiltebrant said. We shall try to transfer 
some of these men to Bethlehem yards in 
this and other districts. However, by August 
1, this dispersion is scheduled to be com- 
pleted, and shipbuilding will no longer be 
handled here.“ 

Mr. Hiltebrant said the yurd's ship repair 
operations are scheduled to cease by Decem- 
ber 31 “because there are no present assur- 
ances that there will be sufficient volume of 
this kind to enable us to operate. We shall 
attempt to transfer repair personnel to other 
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pethiehem shipyards, However, the outlook 
re is poor because the repair yards in gen- 
eral are operating at a low ebb.” 

The only private shipyard in New York 
b and New York State capable of 
i Ullding naval vessels, the yard has received 
èss than 3,000 tons of new naval construc- 

on in the past 12 years, 

H These are hard decisions to make,” Mr. 

Utebrant said. “This means unemploy- 
ment for some of the Nation's top crafts- 
men and hardships for their families. It 
card ne the loss of skills which our Nation 
4 Nil afford, and for which we will be in 
Hoe need in the event of a new na- 
ee emergency. It means severe eco- 
ene losses for this and nearby communi- 
J 8, in both the States of New York and New 
ersey. 

But we have exhausted all of the alter- 
oo We have struggled ever since the 
: dor the Second World War to keep this 
SeS alive. We have exhorted the Navy and 
3 Bovernmental agencies to allot us 

k. We have enlisted the ald of Senators, 
Cinta utatires and other Government offi- 
N But our combined efforts have been 
ute avall. Our last hope was the possi- 
But of work from the United States Navy. 
a this is not forthcoming. We have been 

uced to no other choice,” 
van etching for half a mile along the Kill 
Far Kull and covering some 46 acres, the 

“a Waz founded at the present Mariners 

te in 1907. Originally part of the 

Port Richmond Iron Works, founded in the 
the Unity bearing that name in the 1880's, 
Dry yard successively was known as Burlee 
dock Co,, Staten Island Shipbuilding 
N d Drydocks, and United Ship- 
1038. It was acquired by Bethlehem in 


Small Boat Regulates of the 
Coast Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


IN OF FLORIDA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


ask SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
in thoanimous consent to have printed 
ment Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
enfor, Which I prepared relating to the 
reement of Coast Guard regulations 
841 pursuant to Public Law 519 of the 
= Congress. 
will . hopeful that the Coast Guard 
ment fit to grant a further postpone- 
Drovi of these regulations in order to 
in de sufficient time for small boating 
ida b ts, not only in the State of Flor- 
x 8 elsewhere, to comply with them. 
opinie nsion until April 1, 1959, in my 
would 5 Will not affect safety, and 
stances ` reasonable under the circum- 
ment re en zo objection, the state- 
rdered to be prin 
CORD, as follows: 5 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR MATHERS 


Boate National Boat Association, the Florida 
Of a xii Association, other organizations 
Indiv; Sure nature, together with numerous 
to Pen boatowners from Key West, Fla. 
to r Fla., have continuously brought 
Coast Gütention regulations issued by the 
Conard Pursuant to Public Law 519, 
Ubreaeon se, Complaining that they are 
nable and compliance with them 
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does not add to safety in boating. On the 
contrary, it is stated that they have the pur- 
pose of ultimately causing the industry to 
expend millions of dollars which it is not in 
a position to presently undergo. 

Since the passage of Public Law 519, I 
have been in touch with the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard urging that any regulations 
adopted pursuant thereto take Into con- 
sideration the peculiarities of each locality 
and each branch of the boating industry. I 
have also requested the Coast Guard to in- 
sure that any regulations issued pursuant 
to this law be made clear and under- 
standable. 

Today I make particular reference to 
Coast Guard Regulation 249, which has been 
temporarily suspended until October 1, 1958. 
If this regulation were promptly enforced 
heavy expenditures will be placed on many 
of the small-boat owners. One particular 
letter which I received reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

"As a member of a family who have bullt, 
owned and operated fishing boats since the 
middle of the last century—we are disturbed 
and concerned about the regulations of the 
Coast Guard under Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress. From long expcrience in the safe 
operation of boats, we feel that these regu- 
lations impose unreasonable restrictions 
and that the alterations are too expensive. 
Such restrictions and costly changes could 
soon run us out of business.” 

It is my impression that while Public 
Law 519 did not become effective until June 
1, 1958, many boatowners, on a voluntary 
basis, had their boats inspected prior to this 
date. I am advised that in some specific 
instances an additional period of time has 
been allowed—until October 1, 1958—with 
which to comply with Coast Guard Regula- 
tion 249. 

It is obvious that there is no compulsion 
to place this regulation into effect at any 
particular time, and I can readily under- 
stand how the boatowner is reluctant to 
complain because he does not know the con- 
sequences and at the same time cannot 
comply with the regulation because of the 
cost involved. I am informed that some of 
the tackle and equipment provided in this 
regulation is not now available, and for this 
reason cannot be obtained. 

In view of these circumstances, I am hope- 
ful that the Coast Guard will provide an 


additional administrative extension of time 


for boatowners to comply with this regula- 
tion, and I am hopeful therefore that the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard will see 
fit to reasonably administer Public Law 519, 
and provide that the regulations issued pur- 
suant thereto will not go into effect until 
April 1, 1959. This will give the boatowners 
a reasonable opportunity to cooperate, and 
at the same time not affect safety, which 
is the objective sought to be achieved by 
the enactment of Public Law 519, 


Hon. Hal Holmes 
SPEECH 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Hat HoLmes. We came 
to Congress at the same time 16 years ago. 

It has been a real pleasure to serve with 
Hat. His understanding of the varied 
legislation that has passed through this 
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Chamber during that time has been tre- 
mendous and his council has been sought 
and appreciated by all of us. 

Hat was devoted to his job—both as a 
high ranking member of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and to the 
multiple measures that affected his dis- 
trict, his State, the Nation and the 
world. His record of attendance was 
one of the very best. 

I, too, want to pay my respect to his 
lovely wife, Margaret, who has gathered 
to her heart so many friends here in 
Washington and who has been such a 
great asset to Hat in all his activities. 
May God bless them and be with them 
always. 


The Labor Reform Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several 
newspaper editorials dealing with the 
labor reform bill recently passed by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
July 28, 1958) 
SOUND REFORM or LABOR Laws Is IN DANGER 


If the Teller bill is the best the House can 
produce, the diligent efforts of the Senate 
for genuine labor reform legislation at this 
session have been largely wasted. This Teller 
bill isn’t even half a loaf. It's about a 
tenth of a loaf. And while a tenth of a 
loaf is better than no loaf at all, it's still 
a pretty sorry return for all the effort ex- 
pended in the Senate and all the high hopes 
that were entertained for strong legislation 
at this session to curb gangsters in the labor 
movement. 

The Senate passed two la bilis. The 
first provided for full publicity On the han- 
dling of pension and welfare funds—on the 
theory that full publicity would prevent in 
the future some of the scandalous instances 
of embezzlement and mishandling that had 
come to light. The second, the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, established the necessary legislative 
tools to protect clean unions from the depre- 
dations by hoodlums and to guurantee the 
democratic rights of the rank and file in 
labor. 

These were excellent measures. They won 
the support of the responsible leaders of 
labor, of Labor Secretary Mitchell, and of 
a broad spectrum of Senators from Senator 
McNamara to Senator GOLDWATER. 

The first of these two bills (the pension- 
welfare measure) went over to the House 
last April. For two months, it rested with 
a subcommittee headed by Representative 
Lupwic TELLER, Democrat of New York. No 
signs of activity were detected within the 
subcommittee during that period. On June 
24, elght members of the House signed an 
appeal requesting that the bill be moved 
from the subcommittee and brought to the 
parent Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Teller called this “an outrageous, un- 
justified, ungentlemanly attack” on him and 
threatened to resign. He was prevailed upon 
to reconsider. 
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Another month now has gone by and, at 
last, the Teller bill has emerged. Except for 
a few details, it is substantially the same 
pension-welfare bill in the Senate 
last April, It calls for full publicity on the 
pension and welfare funds and an accurate 
accounting on how the money is spent, 

Menawhile the Senate passed its second 
bill—the one to keep unions clean and guar- 
antee the rights of the rank and file. This 
went over to the House earlier this month, 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, taking full note of 
the Teller subcommittee's behavior, held this 
second bill on his desk. He didn’t say so 
openly, but it was apparent to those in the 
know that he was using the second bill as a 
club to force some committee action on bill 
No. 1. If the Teller group had continued to 
stall, Speaker RAxBUnN was considering by- 
passing the committee and sending bill No. 2 
directly to the floor of the House for action. 

The strategem has worked to the extent 
that it has forced action on bill No. 1. But 
bill No. 1, though necessary and desirable, is 
only a small part of the labor reform legisla- 
tion so desperately needed. Bill No. 2 is the 
one that gets to the heart of a full-scale re- 
form—and the fate of bill No. 2 is now clouded 
by the imminence of the congressional sum- 
mer recess. 

If bill No. 2 is assigned to a House com- 
mittee, its chances of passage at this session 
may be foreclosed. Time is running out. 

The only possible hope left is that Speaker 
Rayseurn may decide to send the measure di- 
rectly to the floor for action. This would 
be a drastic step. It would deprive the 
House of its prerogative of careful committee 
cosideration. But, under the circumstances, 
it would be justifiable action, for otherwise 
the Kennedy-Ives bill may die at this ses- 
sion. In that event, months will elapse 
without the legislative tools so needed to 
clean up the unions, and the whole delicate 
process of labor reform will have to he started 
all over again next January, 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 6, 1958 
HoopLumMs UNRESTRAINED 


Said Senate Rackets Committee chairman 
Joun L. McCLeLian about the shocking fire- 
assault on a Michigan teamsters union's 
business agent: 

“Each act such as this burning of Kierdorf 
is a cumulative evidence of the depravity of 
the underworld characters who are under- 
taking to exploit legitimate unionism and 
business.” 

The victim is an exconvict who was ac- 
cused last November before the Rackets 
Committee of a “shakedown” involving 
threats to picket small-business men unless 
they hired an agent of Nathan W. Sheffer- 
man, a labor relations counselor“ employed 
by management. Other evidence suggests 
that Frank Kierdorf’s assailants may have 
been hoodlums who had infiltrated the lead- 
ership of the troubled teamsters union. 

No one should be rash enough to claim 
that the Kennedy-Ives bill, stil! before the 
House Labor Committee, would have pre- 
vented this horrible event or would imme- 
diately cleanse union labor of all under- 
world elements. But by its exclusion of ex- 
convicts from office and its requirement of 
periodic conventions and elections by secret 
ballot union members would be helped to 


maintain control of union affairs. If the 


major business organizations should succeed 
in killing this legislation they must bear a 
measure of responsibility for future outrages 
such as the Kierdorf case. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
of July 11, 1958] 
STRANGE OPPOSITION 
Both the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are working to defeat the 
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Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, it has been 
reported by Joseph A. Loftus of The New 
York Times. The two organizations are al- 
ready known to be working against the 
earlier welfare-pension fund bill. That puts 
them in the extraordinary position of op- 
posing the only measures affecting labor that 
Congress is likely to pass this year. 

Mr. Loftus, an expert in the politics of 
labor, writes that the chamber and the NAM 
are actively lobbying for a referral of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to the House Education 
and Labor Committee. At present, it is be- 
ing held by Speaker Sam RAYBURN, perhaps 
for the unusual purpose of presenting it to 
the House without committee approval, un- 
der a suspension of the rules. 

II Mr. RAYBURN sends the bill to the com- 
mittee, it will be as good as dead this late in 
the legislative session. For most of the year, 
the committee has been sitting on the corol- 
lary welfare-pension fund bill, with no sign 
of action. Under the leadership of North 
Carolina’s GRAHAM BARDEN, it is difficult for 
the committee membership even to hold a 
meeting, much less take a controversial ac- 
tion. 

What has business to gain from its re- 
ported policy of sending the Kennedy-Ives 
bill to join the welfare-pension bill in this 
graveyard? According to Mr. Loftus, the 
chamber and the NAM oppose two parts of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill: 

1. Provisions that would grant some of the 
relief unions have long sought from the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

2. Language that would require detailed 
annual financial reports from employers and 
employer middlemen who spend $5,000 or 
more annually to influence employees on 
their rights under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, 

Business generally has opposed the wel- 
fare-pension bill because it would require 
disclosure of the affairs of funds financed 
and managed entirely by employers, as well 
as of those managed by unions, or Jointly by 
unions and management, 

Under some circumstances, these might 
be sound reasons for fighting these two 
pieces of labor legislation already passed 
by the Senate. But that hardly seems the 
case when it is considered that neither bill 
was ever intended as an antilabor meas- 
ure, On the contrary, both are specifically 
intended to correct at least some of the 
abuses of unchecked union power—abuses 
about which business has long complained, 

The position of the NAM and the chamber, 
as reported by Mr. Loftus, is even harder to 
understand since it is generally believed that 
no other labor legislation has a chance to 
pass both Houses of Congress this year. In 
seeking the whole loaf, are these two organ- 
izations willing to throw aside a healthy 
hunk of legislative bread? 

[From the Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 

of July 31, 1958 
Tse Lasor Rerorm Brut Appears To Be 
DooMeED 

The Senate's labor reform bill was passed 
to the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee on Tuesday. There it is expected to be 
interred without ceremony, a casualty of 
this congressional session. 

Senator Kennepy blames the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, Senator MUNDT 
blames the labor bosses. Senator GOLDWATER 
blames the Speaker of the House. Labor 
Secretary Mitchell blames the Democrats 
who control Congress. Probably the blame 
is sufficiently broad to encompass all of these 
targets and others besides. But wherever 
the blame may be pinned, the point is that 
a useful and vitally needed labor reform 
bill has been done in, 

This was a measure patterned after the 
labor reforms urged by the President. It 
followed the recommendations of Senator 
McCLELLAN—whoee disclosures of labor cor- 
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ruption made the need for reform apparent. 
It bore the approval of Labor Secretary 
Mitchell. It was endorsed by George Meany 
and other responsible leaders of labor, Shep- 
herded adroitly by Senators KENNEDY and 
Ives, it received an overwhelming measure 
of bipartisan support in the Senate and was 
approved 88 to 1. 

How could a measure so obyiously needed 
and so widely supported come to such an 
ignominious end? 

There are several answers, Those ele- 
ments within labor which prosper on cor- 
ruption obviously were against it, Certain 
elements on the management side also were 
against it because it would apply some regu- 
lations on that side as well as on the labor 
side, There were, too, those who sincerely 
believed the reform cracked down too hard 
on labor, and those others who sincerely felt 
it didn't crack down hard enough, Finally, 
neither Speaker RAYBURN nor anyone else on 
the House side was eager to tackle the dif- 
ficult chore—so expertly performed by the 
Kennedy-Ives team in the Senate—of guid- 
ing the measure by the reefs and whirlpools 
on its course. So the bill was simply per- 
mitted to expire. 

Surely a contribution to the death of the 
bill was the last-minute propaganda cam- 
paign engineered by the National Associs- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. That cam- 
paign finds an echo in the letter from W. A- 
Barnes, Jr., appearing elsewhere on this page- 

The NAM and the chamber attempted to 
argue that the labor reform bill would in- 
flict “one-sided punishment on employers.” 
and even that it would deprive employers of 
their right to free speech. 

This is rank nonsense. The bill would 
have prohibited unions or employers from 
making loans of more than $1,500 to union 
officers. It would have required that union 
officers receiving more than $5,000 annually 
from the unions, and employers spending 
more than 85.000 annually to Influence their 
workers on labor affairs, file reports on their 
expenditures. This {s hardly a one-sided 
punishment of employers. Nor by any 
stretch of the imagination would it have 
deprived employers of their right of freë 
speech. 

The death of the reform bill is a pity. It 
means that Government and responsible la- 
bor still lack the tools to do the necessary 
cleanup, It means that the hoodlums in 
labor can carry on without effective re- 
straints. It means that the rank and file of 
labor still haven't won their guarantees 
democratic rights. It means that all of the 
commendable efforts in the Senate have 
been washed down the drain In the House. 

This is a sorry piece of business, 


From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of 
August 1, 1958] 


A STRANGE COMBINATION 


A strange combination of forces has 
jeopardized and all but nullified chances 
passage of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform 
bill In this session of Congress. 

Passed in June by the Sonate, the bill has 
for weeks been stranded and strangled in 
the House. Chief opposition to it comes 
from certain elements in the labor move“ 
ment, the National Associttion of Manufac~ 
turers, the United States Chamber of Com“ 
merce, and other lobbies. 

The bill, generally considered a good one 
for the llis that currently beset orga 
labor, has the approval of George Meany» 
president of the AFL-CIO, and other re“ 
sponsible labor leaders, 

But antllabor forces apparently are after 
stronger, punitive-type legislation. And 
they object to a section of the bill w: 
softens some provisions of the old 
Hartley Act. 

The Kennedy-Ives proposal ts unique in 
that it would tighten loose strings on bo 
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Management and labor. It is about as ade- 
Quate a bill as either side in the matter, and 
Public, could hope for. 
But Congress is notoriously shy of states- 
le P in election years, and into this void 
bor reform is apparently doomed to fall. 


[From the Kansas City Times of July 31, 
1958] 
THE STRANGE Teamwork THAT HALTED a 
Lasor BILL 
ats unter Kennepy has confided to his Sen- 
7 colleagues that general labor leglalatlon 
ta dead for this session and that it's all the 
; ult ot the National Association of Manu- 
thrrurdre. We would certainly agree that 
ere is little prospect for action before ad- 
~ nt, and that will be a black mark 
Fainst the 85th Congress. But as long as 
= © Senator has started picking out culprits, 
© would like to add a few of our own. 

We think, for example, of the politicians 
4 *mselves. Certainly the Senate turned in 
Tye ot Job with its passage of the Kennedy- 

Yes bill by an 88 to 1 vote. We have never 
ed it as a perfect measure hor as the 
Bere in a badly needed new labor code. 
Feet, it is a start toward weeding out labor 
Steering and setting up protections for 

rs. When you consider the violent 

len ents of emotions aroused by union 

Bee u start is something. 

Ut the House has presented an entirely 
erent picture. There the politicians have 
labor, the easy way, perfectly happy to see 
8 and management stalemated. And the 
PPosition of some management groups, par- 
ae 5 NAM, provided an easy way to 


mate top labor officials have paid a little 
tins than lipservice to the measure. The 
— Poken fear of the union leaders is that 
Ives 5 8 such m the Kennedy- 
0 

lage . pen the r for stronger 
other Would have hoped that the NAM and 
an ex Management groups might have had 
tis Pestation similar to labor 's fear: That 

Would be the first step. Actually, re- 
t NAM opposition have been some- 
to die ted. It has not wanted the bill 
Would It has been critical of the pili and 


or tnt there is the obvious fact that the anger 
legisia hee has created a climate for labor 
Meclellan this year, The revelations of the 
e Ke u committee have been shocking. 
tor it Snedy-Ives bill does not go very far, 
saat) wn real effort to limit the vast 

ho; a power that organized labor 
Ra 8 the economy. But we see no 
buy or a blanket condemnation of the 

Troe use it is only a start. 

Sorry 5 the public has been treated to the 
leaders setacle of the politicians, the labor 
each acting representatives of management, 
1 t & in their own way to effectively 
tion, W the Nation's demand for legisla- 
Will not K. can oniy hope that the demand 
that Oe Sve faded away by next session, and 
chicar n hearings (replacing parliamentary 
law. cty in the House) will write a labor 
leaders h or now, the most resistant labor 
Eul ave won a great victory on Capitol 


Swift Gains in Texas Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


Ix OF TEXAS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARB 
dair OROUGH. Mr. Presiden 
farming has long been an ana 
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tant phase of agriculture. It is hearten- 
ing to see that Texas dairy farming is 
at last coming into its own. With the 
demand for milk and milk products 
growing every day, the importance of 
this branch of the State’s agricultural 
picture seems certain to increase, 

, Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Dallas Times-Herald, Au- 
gust 14, 1958, under the heading “Swift 
Gains in Texas Agriculture.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Swirr GAINS IN TEXAS AGRICULTURE 

Signs of amazing progress in Texas agri- 
culture are abundant, but perhaps none 
better typifies the sweeping change that has 
been taking place than the rise of dairy 
farming. 

_ From a relatively minor role in the over- 
all Texas farm picture, milk production has 
become one of the State's best income 
sources, In the 3 years from 1954 through 
1957, total volume of fluid milk sold by Texas 
farmers doubled, and the gross income from 
this source is now over $170 million annually, 
reports E. V. Walton, head of agricultural 
education at Texas A. & M. College. 

The influence of science and improved 
management practices is vividly illustrated 
by the fact that the number of Texas dairy 
farmers has declined from 42,000 in 1954 
to 12,800 today. The same contrast of 
shrinking farm population and mounting 
production holds true for virtually all other 
farm commodities not only in Texas but 
over the Nation. 

Nationwide, farmers today are producing 
40 percent more from about the same acre- 
age they had in 1939. Agricultural man- 
power has declined meanwhile from 101% 
million to 744 million. And about 70 per- 
cent of the crop varieties grown today were 
unknown 20 years ago. 

The agricultural economy of Texas is be- 
coming increasingly better balanced. Di- 
versification and yield improvement is ac- 
companied by strenuous effort to find new 
markets for cotton, dairy, and other sur- 
pluses. But authorities see a time when 
agriculture will need its best efforts to pro- 
duce the food, feed, and fiber required to 
support a greatly increased population. The 
importance of f&griculture to our State's 
whole economy seems destined to increase 
rather than decrease, 


State Chief Justices Score Supreme Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on = 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in) 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “State Chief Justices Score Su- 
preme Court,” which appeared in the 
Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
for August 22, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: , 

Srarx CHIEF JUSTICES SCORE SUPREME COURT 

President Eisenhower's implied threat to 
use troops a second time to enforce decrees 
of the Federal courts in the Little Rock 
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school case has again turned the attention 
of the American people to the constantly 
increasing encroachment of a strong cen- 
tralized government upon the rights of sovy- 
eign States. 

~ This was in supplement to the Supreme 
Court's ideological edict of May 17, 1964, 
which opened Pandora's box of racial trou- 
bles for the Nation. 

if anything further were needed to turn 
the spotlight on this constant effort to whit- 
tie away State's rights as guaranteed under 
the Federal Constitution, nothing could 
have met that need more promptly, more 
forthrightly, more convincingly than the 
indictment of the practices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in arrogating to 
itself the legislative and policymaking func- 
tions of the Congress and the executive 
branch on matters of ‘sociological and eco- 
nomic importance, than the report of nine 
chief justices of State supreme courts made 
yesterday to the annual Conference of Chief 
Justices meeting in Pasadena, 

This report charges the Supreme Court of 
the United States with assuming the role 
of policymaker without proper judicial re- 
straint. It points out that “any study of 
recent decisions by the Nation's highest 
tribunal would raise considerable doubt that 
we have a Government of laws, not of men.” 

This important report is signed by the 
chief justices of New York, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Georgia, Texas, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, and an asso- 
ciate justice from Minnesota. This is no 
inconsequential group of little men of Um- 
ited legal capacity swayed by regional or 
local prejudices. They represent a cross- 
section of the best legal minds on the su- 
preme benches of the 48 States. If for no 
other reason, the American ple should 
take cognizance of their conclusions with 
references to the dangers inherent in the 
continued practice of the United States Su- 
preme Court in assuming to determine and 
enunciate policy beyond its purely judicial 
function. 

The chief justices point out: 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seems to us 
primarily legislative powers. * * * We do not 
believe that either the framers of the origi- 
nal Constitution or the possibly somewhat 
less gifted draftsmen of the 14th amend- 
ment, contemplated that the Supreme Court 
would, or should, have the almost unlimited 
policymaking powers which it now exercises, 

It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of power between national and State gov- 
ernments, one branch of one govern- 
ment—the. Supreme Court—should attain 
the immense, and in many respects, dom- 
inant, power which it now wields.” 

Unless the Congress resists the continued 
encroachment upon its legislative functions 
by the Supreme Court, the United States 
may soon find itself dominated by a tyran- 
nical Federal judiciary which has taken unto 
itself, beyond the limits of the Constitution, 
the role of policymaker for 170 million peo- 
ple. 
When that happens, God save these United 
States. 


Blind Prove Adaptable in Job Transfers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CLARK. One of the finest jobs 
of rehabilitation in the country is being 
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done by the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. I ask unaimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an article issued by that com- 
mittee entitled “Blind Prove Adaptable 
in Job Transfers.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLIND Prove ADAPTABLE IN Jon TRANSFERS 


In 1955 the President's Committee sent to 
the States three questions about employer 
resistance to hiring the handicapped. Based 
on replies from 87 States and Territories, a 
report was prepared which showed that more 
than two-thirds of the States said employers 
told them they hesitate to hire handicapped 
because they feared that the carefully placed 
handicapped worker would not be flexible 
in case of necessary transfer, 

At about this time, which was 3 years ago, 
there was considerable publicity about the 
guaranteed annual wage, and the State re- 
ports indicated that if employers were being 
required to pay a worker’s wages the year 
around, they were appraising ability in terms 
of physical capacity to accept varied job 

ents. 


To help refute the argument that handi- 
capped workers do not have flexibility in 
job transfers, the Veterans’ Administration 
benefits office in Washington recently made 
this report on five blind dictating machine 
transcribers. 

The five formerly made up a transcribing 
pool in the VA Insurance Center in Washing- 
ton. Several weeks ago the center moved to 
Philadelphia, and the pool had to be dis- 
banded. The blind employees had to be 
transferred to other jobs. 

Three—Mr. Jean Dorf, Mrs. Helen F. Litvin 
and Mrs. Dorothy J. Richardson—moved 
over to the Claims Service of the Veterans 
Benefits office. Here they joined two other 
blind dictating mmchine transcribers, Ver- 
non A. Butler and Leon R. Trainer. 

The remaining two, Catherine M. Kolton 
and I, Lenore Swope, were assigned to the 
Medical Division of the Veterans Benefits 
office which already was employing another 
blind transcriber—Mrs. Dorothy Corso who, 
in 1956, had won an outstanding perform- 
ance award. 

In a matter of days, VA reported, the five 
blind employees had adjusted to their new 
working conditions and new vocabularies 
shot through with medical terms, as though 
they had been on the job for years. 

In fact, Mr. Dorf in the Claims Service 
consistently has been surpassing his job re- 
quirements by 40 percent. 

Verdict of their new supervisors: “They're 
doing fine. In almost no time, they're among 
our best.” 


Can a Federal Judge Appoint Self To 
Serve on a Public School Board? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very pene- 
trating editorial entitled “Can a Federal 
Judge Appoint Self To Serve on Public 
School Board?” which was published on 
August 20 in the Clarion-Ledger, of 
Jackson, Miss. : 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAN A FEDERAL JUDGE APPOINT SELF To SERVE 
ON PUBLIC School. BOARD? 


In the mounting struggle to avert compul- 
sory integration of publie schools, nation- 
wide attention once more swings to Little 
Rock, where a seven-judge appeals court has 
voted 6 to 1 for Negro pupils to go back to 
Central High this fall. Just how many Fed- 
eral bayonets will be furnished, the court de- 
cision did not say. 

Meanwhile, Southern attention also cen- 
ters in Virginia, where a showdown is un- 
doubtedly in the making. 

One of the latest developments in the Old 
Dominion’s school crisis is an apparently 
intemperate and ill-considered warning from 
a Federal jurist who appears to have exag- 
gerated notions of his constitutional au- 
thority. 

Federal Judge John Paul, presiding at 
Roanoke, has warned that he might take over 
the power of assigning pupils in the Char- 
lottesville school system if he believes the 
school board of that city is showing dis- 
crimination. 

Virginia Gov. J. Lindsay Almond, com- 
menting on this threat, issues a warning of 
his own. He says he would have no choice 
but to close any public school this affected. 
His statement is in keeping with Virginia's 
official policy of passive resistance by every 
legal means. 

“With all due respect,” Governor Almond 
says, “I think that when a Federal court sets 
itself as a local schoo] board in assigning 
pupils, it is a very bad situation indeed. I 
trust it will never come to that.” 

The spectacle of a Federal judge arbitrarily 
seizing a school board's pupil-assignment 
power would be disturbing evidence that the 
last vestige of local authority bad been de- 
stroyed and that the 10th amendment had 
been repealed by judicial decree. 

Whatever steps Virginia takes to meet this 
arrogant threat, if and when it materializes, 
will be of utmost interest to other Southern 
States sharing the Old Dominion’s unwaver- 
ing determination to resist compulsory inte- 
gration by every legal means available, 

It a Federal judge can appoint himself as 
a member of a local school board, he can 
just as legally appoint himself governor of 
a State. Even if Virginia should nullify this 
threat by closing down affected schools, a 
test case is needed to determine the exact 
limits of a Federal court's appointive powers. 

Otherwise, the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court might someday appoint himself 
as President, thereby completing the final 
step in destroying constitutional govern- 
ment by judicial fiat. 


National Defense and United States 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on August 3, 1958, I delivered an ad- 
dress at the annual Department of 
Texas State Encampment of the Ameri- 
can Legion, at Fort Worth, Tex. Sinee 
that date I have been urged many times 
to have what I said printed in the 
RECORD, 
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I now ask unanimous consent that 
the address I made on the occasion to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND UNITED STATES 
FOREIGN POLICY 
(Speech delivered by United States Senator 

RALPH YARBOROUGH at annual Texas De- 

partment Encampment of American Le- 

gion at Fort Worth, Tex., August 3, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman, with me there has always 
been the feeling that in some special way— 
peculiar to his breed—the veteran, perhaps 
more than other citizens, is the custodian of 
America’s freedoms, her integrity, her se- 
curity. To have fought for one’s country 
widens and deepens one’s stake in her sur- 
vival, It provides, it seems to me an element 
of personal involvement afforded in no other 
way. It may very well be that veterans like 
ourselves get a little weary hearing it said 
from public platforms on Flag Day that we 
offered our last full measure of devotion 
for our country, and, indeed, that many 
gave it. A 

There is, on the other hand, the opposite 
avenue of approach, 

This runs toward the gratuitous tendency 
to preach the veteran a lesson. He is now 
reminded obliquely, unnecessarily and—it 
seems to me—offensively, that—I quote: 
“Military service in time ‘of war or peace 15 
an obligation.of citizenship and should not 
be considered inherently a basis for future 
Government benefits.” You see on Mem 
Day the theme is the veterans’ sacrifice. But 
on that other day when the veterans’ items 
are meticulously reviewed in a $73 billion 
budget, there is the not so nice talk about 
this or that so-called veterans’ pressure 
group. 

Now in my vocabulary integrity is a very 
big word. 

It happens to be my point of view that 
there is a sound and inseparable relation- 
ship between a nation’s obligations to its 
veterans and a nation’s obligations to its 
traditions which the veterans fought to pre- 
serve. If the American Legion holds. 4 
strong place in the inventory of institutions 
I respect, it is because you have established 
a policy, a line of conduct, a program of 
commitment and you have persistently and 
consistently hewed to your announced line. 
It is this pattern of conduct I should like 
to see the United States adopt in its na- 
tional defense policy and in its foreign 
policy. 

The mind that will laud and eulogize and 
memorialize the veteran on Monday and 
complain about veteran benefits on Friday 
is apt to apply the same slipshod method of 
thinking to its commitments around the 
world and its capacity to support those 
commitments. The American’ Legion which 
has known World Wars I and II and Kores 
at first hand, knows the axiomatic relation- 
ship between a national commitment, which 
in essence is a challenge, and the power 
the force to back it up. All I am saying i 
that we cannot make diplomatic commit- 
ments, political commitments, economic 
commitments around the world, and, having 
made them, keep ourselves militarily in 4 
state of helplessness to carry them out. 

If this is not precisely the line upon 
which we are now traveling as a nation it 
is certainly the line to which we are tend- 
ing with perilous closeness. 

It is very doubtful if we can at this hour 
sustain with force those things we have 
promised to do or those commitments we 
are pledged to fulfill, And the world we 
live in is obviously and spectacularly 2 
world of force and not of peace. If we liv 
at all in this hour as a free and a powerful 
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„n ton—the last hope of a free mankind— 
is because we have, Whatever our limita- 
» Such strength in being as the poten- 
enemy is bound to respect. The Con- 
th knows, the American Legion knows, 
e neutral nations know, and—above all 
© enemy watching over the Kremlin wall 
Wws—it is this strength in being, not on 
the drawing boards and in budget figures, 
— t has kept the peace of the world, such 
it ts, 
10 85 even this strength in being so vital 
heen Survival is—as I speak to you 
eatened with dangerously overwhelming 
Competition. The United States strength 
ice right now holds the enemy in check, 
19 y not be relatively as great in 1960, 1961, 
62, and 1963. The experts in military 
Ntials see an approaching peril. The 
8 Aisi may in this period arrive at the 
mitgne posture in international military 
defn, which will give the balance of power 
crits tely—to the Soviet Union, In these 
8 years it is not unlikely that the 
tances will achieve dominance over the 
ted States in nuclear striking power. 
the Weakest military position as against 
In Soviet union is in the area of missiles. 
—— Quarters this is described as “piti- 
Trai If we consider that our strength in 
t ign policy is only as strong as our na- 
: defense we can evaluate the magni- 
fan Ast Our plight should this state of affairs 
be corrected. The Soviet Union has 
y scored up a total of more than a 
housand tests of ballistic missiles that 
bange from 500 to 1,400 miles. These dis- 
Soviet ure significant. If we can grant the 
Suco Union this kind of reliable missile 
À ber it means that the Kremlin is now in 
00 ot to put our overseas bases out of 
With our overseas bases out of 
n, we are like an amputee fightin 
With one of his legs cut off. =f seth 
hing ot the Soviet Union already has be- 
contin’ program a number of tested inter- 
Proy ental ballistic missiles. We have just 
leon dur first one. 
nak 3 we are not, as of now, missile- 


— even what we have is still in some 
During “= Subject to doubt and misgiving. 
throu; the dangerous years from 1960 
hur h 1963 we will continue to have some 
— of intermediate range missiles in 
Wil han in Europe. Here on this soil we 
and * 40 of the subsonic Snark missiles 
Titan © will have some four wings of the 
the ates —.— i We will have nine wings of 
e, 
mas and Titan pack the punch, 
20 Atl estimated that by 1960 we shall have 
as and Titan missiles ready for duty, 
day Tead t dreadful need arise. When I 
Motivate, I mean for the real purpose that 
` deterre our moral position—that is as a 
Tita, to world war III. Thus 60 Atlas 
and 130 R missiles in 1960; 70 a year later, 
by 1982 by 1962. Also it is expected that 
Submarine + will have in being the Navy's 
that_y Nenn Polaris missiles.‘ After 
al thare soon after we may have opera- 
But © solid-fueled Minuteman missile. 
What about Russia? 
shoud br ate estimate that the Soviet Union 
medium equipped with a thousand or 2,000 
Years from 10% Missiles during the critical 
Will hay 1960 to 1963. It is expected they 
nental aa ae, 8 first 100 interconti- 
du 1959 with a regular pro- 
we wan line of 500 a year by 1960. Where 
Soviet U producing tens and hundreds the 
siles in nion will be ahead of us with mis- 
Fe hundreds and the thousands. 
that Ra, has already shouted it to the world 
Ussia’s operational intercontinental 
Misstie—the ICBM—is capable as of 
— its nuclear warhead at any 
ma and, presumably in the 
destructie tes, worthy of such catastrophic 
n as their big bomb can mete out, 
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We may haye been once the foremost nuc- 
lear power in the world—but that's hardly 
the story today. 

I cite some of these military horror sta- 
tistics because I know we are free of any 
danger of hysterla as a nation and are on the 
contrary much more prone to over-compla- 
cency. 

That's been our story since the end of 
World War II. 

We believed the Soviet Union had no pro- 
duction capacity industrially compared to 
our own—and we were wrong. 

We believed that the Soviet Union had 
none of the mechanical know-how that we 
had, and we were wrong. 

We believed that the Soviet Union was 
backward educationally—compared to the 
United States—and we were wrong. 

We were sure that in the sclences we were 
so far ahead of the Soviet Union—and espe- 
cially the nuclear sciences—that it wasn't 
even funny, and we were woefully wrong. 
We had Sputnik I and Sputnik IT pushed in 
our faces, and I doubt that, apart from a 
little surprise, we have yet awakened to the 
enormity of the threat that confronts us. 

We have to remember as I speak that the 
Soviet Union has an underseas armada of up- 
ward of 600 submarines, some of them so 
modern I doubt we fully understand some 
of their devices, When I say 600 submarines, 
it means just 100 percent more than all the 
rest of the submarines in the world put to- 
gether. They can use these submarines to 
attack American cities within 600 miles from 
either the Atlantic or the Pacific seas with 
nuclear explosives. They can do it from 
under water and they can do it free of the 
capacity of our radar devices to detect them 
and ferret them out. 

It ls anybody's guess which is more deadly: 
The Soviet ICBM or the Soviet submarine, 
nuclear equipped. Add to all this Russia's 
175 mechanized, atomic-equipped divisions, 
Add an air force of 5,000 planes, mostly mod- 
ern jets. Russia already has an atomic-pow- 
ered surface ship, an icebreaker, and is ready- 
ing for launching an atomic-powered trans- 
port plane, both the first in the world. 

Of course, we have the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and its inordinate capacity to wreak 
devastating and eternal havoc on the attack- 
ing enemy. And we have allies who are in- 
dispensable to our security. 

But it would be tragic foolhardiness, suici- 
dal to the point of 30 million American dead, 
and vast mountains of big-city rubble, to 
face the gravity of these facts with any na- 
tional attitude of optimism. It is even worse 
to dress up the ugliness of the truth with the 
artificial estimates that struggle to put a 
brighter sheen on the dark face of things. 
The Gaither Report and the Rockefeller Re- 
port testify further to the need for strength- 
ening our defense. The Gaither Report urged 
a jump from $38 billion to $46 billion in our 
defense budget. The more recent Rockefeller 
Report advised a $3 billion increase. This 
report speaks of the rapidly deteriorating 
position of the United States as against Rus- 
sia in military strength. 

On the economic, the political, and the 
propaganda front the Soviet Union has also 
made enormous strides. The Communist 
bloc promised altogether $1.5 billion in 
credits to 10 underdeveloped countries. 
Where usually we charge 5-percent interest 
on our loans, the Soviet Union generally 
charges 2 percent. The conditions are, of 
course, hardly identical and, of course, the 
Soviet Union pushes itself in politically 
right behind its rubles while shouting from 
the rooftops that its aid is free of all strings. 
But we are not comparing Soviet slavery 
nor the deprivations of its people to give the 
state its military ence, with the 
status of western morals. In a cold evalua- 
tion of brute facts we have but to consider 
that the Soviet Union is ahead and that we 
had better take stock of the situation. 
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We nave fallen behind in research and 
development. We have been lulled into a 
sense of false security by the illusion we 
were the great military power, the great nu- 
clear power, and would remain so. The sad 
fact is that today we are using only second- 
rate missile power—while the Soviet Union 
is using first rate missile power propulsion 
that has placed over 1 ton of equipment 
into world orbits. Caught up in a false 
cloud of optimism and wishful thinking we 
have been passed by the ruthless dictators 
of the Kremlin, whose avowed aims and 
complete lack of moral principles makes this 
situation at once a dire, dangerous, and 
disgraceful one for the United States to 
have fallen into. 

And, moreover, the situation promises to 
get much worse—the superiority of Russia’s 


“military might over that of the United States 


much more pronounced, before it gets any 
better. To allow Russia mili iori 
is to invite disaster. EREE 

With the opiates of optimism and a false 
feeling of invincibility we have been out- 
stripped in technical education, in missile 
research, fuel research, missile production, 
in a word we are running a very poor sec- 
ond in the weapons of war which are now 
the primary and basic weapons. Our reli- 
ance on conventional aircraft for our main 
military punch is as ridiculous as would have 
been trying to fight World War II with the 
aircraft of World War I. 

I agree with my fellow Senator from Texas, 
who is the chairman of the Military Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, that the grim 
sense of urgency so plainly demanded in our 
Defense Establishment and defense develop- 
ment and preparedness programs is lacking. 
The Secretary of Defense is giving us sugar- 
coated phrases of assurance, when what is 
needed is missiles. It may be that success 
in the soap business is 90 percent smooth 
talk, eloquent assurances, skillful advertis- 
ing, and a little sweet perfume to enhance 
the product; but in the life and death busi- 
ness of defense and war, it is just the plain, 
brute, military strength that counts—and 
we have been soft-soaped into a position 
of outright inferiority in military strength, 
we rely on military means of survival that 
are obsolete compared to those possessed by 
the would be world rulers in the Kremlin. 

This situation has arisen first off because 
we are given to desires for peace, and Russia 
is given to desires for conquest. That is 
why we got lulled into the sense of false 
security that has placed us in such grave 
peril, and such a sorry military inferiority, 
That was bad enough. But how much worse 
is it to have allowed this military superiority 
of the Soviet over the United States to have 
steadily and rapidly increased—and it is 
still steadily and rapidly increasing. 

The Republican Party's shortsighted in- 
sistance on a balanced budget, as against 
the Democratic Party's unheeded insistance 
on a favorably balanced military posture— 
which was the main plank of the Democratic 
platform in 1952, has brought us to the 
brink of disaster and the great military in- 
feriority inevitable under such inept policies, 
And at the same time the lack of clear-cut 
foreign policies of definite direction and 
stability, the lack of foreign policies suf- 
cient to meet the challenges of the times, 
have added to military inferlority the bonus 
of diplomatic inaptitude, 

The President of the United States, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Republican 
braintrust of advisers with the wrong in- 
formation, the wrong attitudes, and the 
wrong answers, has been a classic example 
of a great and able man fettered by a weak 
and feeble organization that is Just simply 
out of step with our times. 

The State Department has succeeded in 
becoming thoroughly ineffective in the 
Middle East, and thoroughly damaging to 
our traditional good relations with our 
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South American good neighbors. The Re- 
publican braintrusters on finance managed 
to produce another depression from their 
bag of tricks, as well as to see that the 
Government pays twice as much interest on 
the national debt, as previously. .The idea 
of us little folk paying the big bankers more 
in Government interest, and cutting corners 
on defense till we're cut right into a poor 
second in military preparedness, that kind 
of idea really seems to appeal to the Re- 
publican braintrusters. Well the time has 
come for less soft soap selling and more hard 
fact facing. The time has come to foster 
dynamic and realistic foreign policy, not 
foster Dulles. The time has come to revise 
American superiority and dynamism, not to 
perpetuate inferiority and ineffectualism. 

I feel sorry for the President, with such a 
braintrust thrust upon him to fumble our 
Nation's welfare into jeopardy on every 
front. At home an industrial recession 
created by the financial braintrust, an agri- 
cultural program nightmare, at home and 
abroad militery inferiority for lack of money, 
and abroad diplomatic mistakes and perils, 
and problems which require creative dynam- 
ism where negative pessimism is furnished 
up by the braintrust. One thing you can 
say for it is that its a pretty well rounded 
picture—however sad it may be. The Re- 
publican braintrust hasn't missed any field, 
they've messed them all up about equally 
well. 

Out of all this dilemma one happy fact 
emerges. That is that the President is his 
own military braintrust. He came to the 
Democratic Congress this year and said he 


had to have a military reorganization bill to 


make the military more effective. The Re- 
publican braintrust told him there would be 
all kind of opposition to that in the Con- 
gress, but when it came to the floor in the 
Senate not one Senator voted against it. 
The President is getting his military reor- 
ganization bill, and he says he’s happy about 
it. I have high hope that that is the one 
field where the braintrust can't mess him 
up, and that he will quickly impliment the 
military reorganization program in a way 
that will reshow the world he is still the 
expert in that field. 

And now that he’s got a clear field to put 
through military reorganization to attain 
maximum effectiveness and efficiency with 
what we have, militarily—tet’s hope that the 
President won't let any minor wonders of 
the Republican braintrust cripple our re- 
search and development programs further 
in these perilous times where we face the 
disheartening fact that Russia has simply 
passed us by in weapon development and 
production. The braintrust is holding the 
budget, but the American people and their 
security are left holding the bag. I have 
high hopes that “an agonizing reappraisal” 
of the wonders the braintrust has wrought 
will cause the President to do two things: 

1. Personally direct an all out effort to 
not only come up with an effectively re- 
Organized Defense Department, but also one 
equipped with weapons as effective or more 
effective than Russia's, just as quickly as 
is possible with no effort left unspared to 
attain that goal. 

2. Secondly, I hope that the President may 
See that the best thing he can do for Amer- 
ica is to become a trust-buster and break up 
the Republican braintrust and get some new 
dynamic people in to straighten out foreign 
policy, and financial policy, and farm policy, 
because the American People won't have a 
chance to break up that pathetic braintrust 
themselves until 1960. 

That the President himself, in spite of the 
Republican braintrust rather Ae because 
of its poorly advised advisors, may take the 
Powers he asked for and has been given and 
effectively reorganize defense, and at the 
same time reorganize his advisors so that 
Some properly informed people with proper 
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attitudes and proper answers can straighten 
out the sorry state of our foreign policies, 
financial policies, and farm policies, is the 
best we can possibly hope for, and the least 
we should definitely insist on and demand. 

If enough good Americans make it plain 
to the President that is what they want and 
expect him to do, we won't have to wait 
until 1960 to get back on the road 
to reason. 

And let us make no mistake about it, that 
is where America must get and get now— 
back on the road to reason. 

America must regain, what the American 
Legion has maintained—sound establish- 
ment policies and lines of conduct; and 
sound programs of commitment, persist- 
ently and consistently hewed to. 

The American Legion can render no 
greater service in this hour of our country’s 
need, than to be the “minutemen” of to- 
day—to alert the Nation to inferilorities and 
perils that perplex us, and to propose dy- 
namic and sound remedies and answers to 
the challenges that face America today. 

I have great hope, and faith, and confi- 
dence that the American Legion will per- 
form that service so valuable to the country, 
and I am sure that the Department of Texas 
will be in the forefront of those who seek to 
protect their Nation's freedoms and welfare, 
as Texans always have been. 

I salute you, Legionnaires. We who have 
served our country in war, surely must 
serve her in peace, with all the clear-sighted 
vision, and determination, and leadership 
that we can give. We must guide our Na- 
tion on the road of reason, on the road of 
a dynamic and vigorous national defense and 
United States foreign policy, and of sensible 
domestic policies, for only such a road of 
reason can prove to be the path of peace, 
and prosperity, and perpetuation of the 
things America and the American Legion 
stand for. God speed us on that path, 


Guides for Private Citizens To Avoid 
Gifts to Phony Charities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I have 
frequently pointed out, one of the great- 
est features of the American way of life 
is the willingness of private citizens vol- 
untarily to shoulder the burdens of a 
community in looking after the under- 
privileged, the needy, the ill, the or- 
phaned, and other groups which cannot 
look after themselves. 

Voluntary philanthropy in the United 
States represents, perhaps, $7 billion in 
total donations. 

Inevitably, a small number of chiselers 
have poached upon the generous senti- 
ments of the American people. They 
have set up phony charities, phony 
foundations, phony societies and associ- 
ations in order to attract gifts from the 
gullible. 

Even more serious, a number of high- 
pressure promoters have wangled their 
way into legitimate groups. For an ex- 
horbitant charge they have proceeded to 
conduct fund-raising campaigns for per- 
fectly bona fide charities. 

As a result, when the public has con- 
tributed to these wholesome charities, it 
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has often subsequently learned that, out 

of every dollar received in the name of 

the charity, perhaps 60 cents, 75 cents, or 
even 90 cents has gone not for the needy 
but for the greedy promoter. 

We all realize that fund-raising these 
days is a difficult task. 

There is such an enormous number of 
charities competing for the philanthropic 
dollar that all too frequently, in despera- 
tion, an otherwise honorable charity will 
fall for the line of a promoter who prom- 
ises a way out of the charity's financial 
dilemma. 

Inflation has raised the costs of opera- 
tion of religious and secular charitable 
groups in our country. More and more, 
a philanthropic organization feels the 
heavy burden of trying to raise enough 
money to meet rising expenses and often 
the rising needs of our increased popu- 
lation. 

Under these circumstances, the publie 
and philanthropic groups must be wary 
lest the high-pressure promoters wangle 
still more of the public's generous out- 
pouring. 

Members of the public should not hesi- 
tate to consult with duly accredited com- 
munity organizations which can provide 
helpful information as to any group - 
which may have solicited funds. I mean 
such central information groups as 
United givers funds, community chests, 
better business bureaus, chambers of 
commerce, and the like. In -addition, 
there is available in New York, the Na- 
tional Information Bureau. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
letter to the editor of the New York 
Times, as published in today’s issue, and 
as written by Mr. D. Paul Reed, execu- 
tive director of that bureau. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Wien Grvinc—Ruirs To Am CONTRIBU- 
TORS OFFERED, SOURCES or INFORMATION 
GIVEN 

To the Enrror or THE New York Times: 
Your editorial of August 16, Giving to 

Veterans, highlights a problem confronting 

all generous contributors—how to give wisely. 

5 5 veterans or for other human beings in 
As your editorial notes, the House Veterans’ 

Affairs Committee has put a spotlight on a 

group of unscrupulous promoters who have 

at times grabbed up to 90 cents out of the 
contributor's dollar intended for needy 
veterans. 

There is no simple formula for wise giv- 
ing. Fortunately, however, the vast ma- 
Jority of the philanthropic organizations in 
the United States continue to be honest and 
reasonably sound. If contributors would 
like to wipe out 25 percent or more of the 
8 nat retain a asi in philanthropy, 

er, can b wo 

simple rules: e 
Rule 1. Never give to any organization that 

sends unordered merchandise with a request 

for a contribution in return. 


UNSOLICITED ITEMS 


By unordered merchandise we mean foun- 
tain pens, religious medallions, miniature 
tags, neckties, Christmas or greeting cards. 
name stickers, ete. Charities have no busi- 
ness sending you and me gifts. The major 
purpose of such phony gifts is to make us feel 
guilty if we do not send a contribution, or 
return the nuisance item—which frequently 
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is embossed with the recipient's name, to 
add more unwarranted pressure. If you can- 
not throw the merchandise into the waste- 
_basket, give it to a child or thrift shop. 
Study reveals that most ballpoint pens, for 
example, used in such mailings and labeled 
by the writer as a 81 or $1.25 value, cost 
actually less than 15 cents. 

Reasonably sound and responsible philan- 
thropic organizations never send unordered 
Merchandise with their requests for a con- 
tribution; kill the profit in the method by 
refusing to give, and even racketeers will 
Stop using it because the profit to them will 
have been eliminated. 

Rule 2: Never give, or buy benefit tickets, 
in response to a telephone solicitation from 
someone you do not know personally. 

The more persuasive the telephone solici- 
tor, the more likely he if an experienced 
Promoter who will also grab, along with his 
buddies, 70 percent to 90 percent of your 
Well-intentioned contribution in response. 
Firmly tell the telephone voice—whether 
Claiming to be general, judge, priest, minis- 
ter, rabbi or prominent public figure—that 
You never give in response to a telephone 
SOlicitation; tell him to write instead. If 
there is any doubt In your mind after he 
Writes (we generally find there is) investi- 
Bate carefully before giving. 


TO AID PUBLIC 


For contributors who are interested in 

ese or other problems of wise giving there 
are readily available for them two sources 
Of information and advice in New York City: 

Local: Advisory reports on several hun- 

local health and welfare organizations 

are available individually without charge, 
from the nonprofit Contributors Informa- 
tlon Bureau (a division of the Community 
Counci! of Greater New York), 345 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: Oregon 
98400. 

National: Advisory reports on national and 

ternational philanthropic organizations 
are available from a nonprofit membership 
ganization: National Information Bureau, 
205 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
Phone: Lexington 2-8595. The NIB pub- 
Ushes a small booklet entitled ‘“Giver's 
Guide,” which includes minimum standard's 
in Philanthropy and a sample list of ac- 
credited national organizations which meet 
them; a copy will be sent free to readers 
Who ask for it. 

D. Pav. Reen, 
Executive Director, National Infor- 
mation Bureau. 
New York, August 19, 1958. 


Integration on Right Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a column 
by George Todt entitled “Integration on 

ight Basis,” which appeared in the Val- 
ley Times of North Hollywood, Calif., for 
June 25, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INTEGRATION ON Ricut Basis 
(By George Todt) 
ica were better to be of no church than to 
bitter for any. — WILLIAM PENN. 
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The action of United States District Judge 
Harry L. Lemley in ruling that racial inte- 
gration could be suspended in the public 
interest at embattled and embittered Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock, Ark., has 
drawn an audible sigh of relief from Amer- 
icans in every section of the Nation who have 
long been heartsick at seeing compulsory 
integration forced on fellow citizens at bay- 
onet point. This is not the American way. 

I am not biased or prejudiced. I have 
not argued the merits of integration or segre- 
gation in this column in the past, nor have 
I ever attacked anyone because of his race, 
creed, or color. But I do say this, and from 
the very bottom of my heart, that whenever 
social acceptance has to be accomplished by 
armed force instead of voluntarism on the 
parts of those who are parties to the action— 
it is an evil, wicked thing contrary to all 
the moral laws of God and man. 

It seems incredible to me that any per- 
sons anywhere might desire the kind of so- 
cial acceptance which had to be obtained 
by inficting themselves—being rammed 
down the throats, as it were, of those other 
persons who do not wish their company. 
This is the aspect of the matter which con- 
cerns me. As one who believes in traditional 
American free choice, I also believe in this 
right for the other fellow—even when it 
happens to go against me. 

Frankly, the problem of discrimination 
is not only a minority problem—it happens 
to all of us no matter what faction or clique 
we may happen to be included in at the time. 
I have been discriminated against many 
times by oafs with no background to speak 
of and nothing but their outsized moneybags 
to recommend them. By possessors of many 
degrees who didn't have the brains to match. 
By entrenched political bosses who couldn't 
win for losing. I could go on at length. 
But the point I wish to make is this one: 
Did I let it hurt me? Maybe the slight stung 
me momentarily—but I invariably turned 
myself in the direction of doing something 
else which usually turned out to be more 
important and useful in the end. And I 
never missed the persons who may have in- 
tended to slight me—but only succeeded in 
prodding me toward more positive action 
than I had previously entertained. 

Actually, we must all expect discrimina- 
tory action against us in this lite some get 
more of it, some less—but that is the com- 
petive pattern upon which our lives are 
built. Despite the efforts of the conform- 
ist who would like to develop a “Plato's 
Republic” of serfs and cattle ruled by the 
“elite,” I don't think a utopian kind of so- 


ciety can really be obtained that way. For 


human beings are neither cattle nor robots- 
with- numbers instead of names, and because 
of this we must consider human personality 
traits—such as personal likes and dislikes of 
different people, thelr preferences and free 
choices of their friends and associates for 
social purposes. Anything less would only 
amount to compulsory friendship for man- 
kind, and who wants to be compelled to ac- 
cept as friends those who do not seem ac- 
ceptable to his or her private conscience in 
the matter? Doesn't this apply to all of us? 
That there has been an unthinking and 
selfish attempt by extremist social forces to 
gain compu acceptance—even at the 
price of national disunity, if need be—cannot 
be denied. It even exists on the college 
campus where tremendous pressures are be- 
ing brought on fraternities and sororities to 
force them to accept as members those they 
do not want in order to prove by such token 
sacrifice that they do not discriminate. 
Such thoughtless or unfeeling influences 
either don't know—or don't care—that such 
brotherhoods are based quite simply on the 
spontaneous friendship and devotion of each 
member for the other one. It is not a ques- 
tion of discrimination except in the finest 
sense of the word: That ladies and gentle- 
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man always discriminate as to what consti- 
tutes good taste and good manners—and 
that still goes for these confused times we 
live in today. Free men and women have 
an inherent right to discriminate in the 
choice of their most intimate friends, 

Nobody should ever be forced into social 
relationships he or she may not desire with 
spontaneity and right from the heart; to 
place duress and force into the equation of 
social acceptance is reprehensible when 
viewed from any decent angle. 

As I wrote earlier, I can say with a clear 
conscience that I do not discriminate 
against anyone for purposes of race, creed, 
or color—and I love my fellow men who 
strive to be worthy of the heritage of the 
human race, and are progressive in their 
thinking. I consider it a matter of pride 
that I have been fortunate enough to have 
friends In all segments of modern society 
enough variety to completely run the entire 
gamut, I think—and have broken bread 
with all of them. I did so voluntarily, of 
course. 

And that is the essence of my plea here 
to all men and women of good will in every 
part of our Nation today: Let us have a 
multiplication of friendship and unity—and 
social acceptance—on every hand; but let it 
be accomplished only by voluntarism and 
never by compulsion or duress of any kind. 
What lasting good ever comes from force? 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a report to the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District of Wis- 
consin on my voting and attendance rec- 
ord for the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress. n 

The report includes all rolleall votes 
and all quorum calls. Its purpose is to 
collect in one place and in concise form 
information which is scattered through 
some 18,000 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions in the report are 
for purposes of identification only; no 
attempt is made to describe the legisla- 
tion completely or to elaborate upon the 
issues involved. This word of caution is 
advisable in view of the fact that the 
descriptions used are, for the most part, 
taken from the official titles of the bills 
which, unfortunately, do not always re- 
flect the nature or true purpose of the 
legislation. Upon request, I will be 
pleased to furnish more complete infor- 
mation concerning any particular bill, as 
well as a summary of the issues involved 
and the reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report continues 
a service I began in the Ist session of the 
80th Congress. This is the 12th report 
of my voting and attendance record. 
These 12 reports show how I voted on 
1,625 questions in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Based on quorum calls and 
the record votes, they also show an at- 
tendance record of 95 percent. 
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Roll-] Date 
call 1908 , Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. i 
FA — 
1 Jan. 7 r r ß e y y v neem Se Sain Present. 
KR. 0737, Authorizing the Secretary of the Air Force to establish aud develop certain installatlous for the national security and to confer 
certain authority on the Secretary * Defense: 

2 Jan. 15 On passage, (Passed 374 to 00 zooma Von. 

3 Jan. 21 Quorum mele a 3 eS: Presont, 

4 Jan, 22 : cures J ⁵— ee ðᷣ 0 See Present. 

R. 9054, 8 iding for a temporary increase in the public debt limit (ronm 527 5,000,000, 000 to 
5 Jan. 23 On motion to recimmit with instructions to limit increase tu $278,000,000,00 1 8 1151 to 275) -| Yea. 
6 Jan. 23 n . araa dennan e a AS Nuy- 
H. 10 10148, making supplemental apy 
7 Jan. 23 On passage. (Passed 388 to.0).. . Yoa; 
H. R. 2151, suspending for 3 years th 

8| Feb. 4 On passage. (Passed 230 to 129) Nay. 

9 Feb. 16 norum can Absent. 
10 | Feb. 18 Absent, 
11 | Feb. 19 On mation to recommit. (Rejected 152 to 197) Not voting. 
nn,. 5 A a Present. 
13 Feb. 20 uorum call. Present. 

R, 10881, making supplemental a n for fiseal yoar 1058: 
14 | Feb. 26 On amendment providing an additional $10 million each for Glen Canyon project and the Trinity River reclamation projects. (Passed | Nay. 
200 to 1 
15 | Mar. 4 Quorum 
16 Mar. 5 1 5 call 
LUAD ST E | Quorant call rx... r.. . 5 — — nitada eres Present. 
roviding for ried ee of stating budget estimates: 
18 | Mar. 6 ae wer n to recummit. 275) 
19 | Mar. 6 On passage. (Passed 311 to 86) 


Saß 828 SS AS88828 SEH 88 S8 BSB BA BR K EES BRN BR ER RE B 


EIL AN EAS to Iele aly prviocks which hea bee edd bg the Corps of Enstiners and the y 
motion to recommit w nsi et ude y projects whic Dapprov y e Corps and the Bureau re . 
Ke, the Budget. (Rejected 167 to 234.) — 


Mar. 11 Fer x e cade a aaa Cͥͤã A ———T = Oh Nay. 
8. Can. Res. t9, urging acceleration of miliary Sere Sheri + 
Mar. 19 On 7 to suspend rules and pass. (Passed 375 Nay. 
S. Con. Res. #8, urging acceloration of civilian e 
Mar. 19 On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Pussed 379 to ií Nay. 
ur. Quorum call Present. 
8. 3262, authorizing support by the Armed Forces of the Olympic winter gamos and authorizing: ‘Appropriation of $4,000,000: f. 
Mar, 19 On motion to suspend the rules and puss. (Rejected 257 to 139, a two-thirds majority Rote required) Nay. 
Mar, 20 Soph 22! V ⁵(ß ĩð ↄ ⁵ ̃ↄ ̃ ↄ⁵ò ñßßß̃ꝰ̃òVMßß.. . ⅛ K.. [A trpnupese I'tesent. 
Mar. 20 Yta, 
Mur. 20 8 Ven. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
Present, 
Present, 
ur, uorum 5 Present. 
H. $200, authorizing the erection of a national monument symbolizing the deals of domocracy (Freedom Shrine); 
Mar. 27 On motion to recoiumit, (Passed 195 to l Nay. 
H. R. 522, relating to reinvestment by air pecan of eens derived from the sule or other disposition of flight se gece 
Mar. 28 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 276 to ug Yen, 
Mar, 2 serie call Present, 
3 n * a the Armed Forces of the Olympic winter gumes and authorizing appropriation of $4,000, 000: 
Mar, 28 u passage. (Passed 2 FFII: S EAT E EET E E ˙²*ͥ ß ĩͤ m NS Nay: 
H. R. 10689, making 8 ſor tho Eweutive Office of the President and sundry general Government agencies for fiscal year 1959: 
Apr. 1 On amendment providing $750,000 for expenses of the Civil Rights Commission. (Passed MO CIAO UO OLS ah Se ee pe a Oe Nay. 
H. R. 1 8 ck arg gene additional appropristions for highway construction and rev ising the Federal-State matobing formula from 50-00 
he 
Apr. 3 On motion to recommit the conference report, (Rojectod 100 (o 222 . — se ME BAS 3 Von. 
Apr, 3 On adoption of conforence report, (Adopted 300 to 28 3 Niy. 
Apr. 16 9 — ä Present, 
Apr, 22 -| Present, 
Apr. 22 Nay. 
Apr. 22 the Navy shall not buy 8 80 ened as surplus butter is ae ailable through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration excopt tor nse in certuin overseas oe Genn, ꝗ qm0ͥ·õ0;»5:ũ7 eae EN, Pt A eS 8 Lea. 
H. Res, 541, providing for the consideration of H. R. 11451, . the construction of 2 superliner passenger vessels: 
Apr. 29 On motion to suspend the rules and adopt resolution, (Adopted 843 to 81) Nax. 
Apr, 20 DCU CH A E ES SA ENE E a e EEA A T E Absent. 
R. 11451, authorizing the consiruction by the United States of 2 superliner passenger vessels: 2 
Apr. 29 On passige, (l'ussed 289 to 94) TTT n Nay. 
ab 30 DFU en Present, 
ay 1 Pele Re Ls deere Sota lis Sie Eek aS SEES Present, 
R. 12064, authorizing Federal unemplaymen ts for individuals who exhaust 
compensation or are not covered by State — 3 r 
May 1 On umendment substituting bill providing for loans to States for payment of extended benefits. (Adopted 223 to 105) Yea. 
May 1 On passage. (Passed 372 to 17) ae Yea, 
May 6 Posse call Present. 
May 12 | Quorum cal Prescot. 
May 12 Quorum cal Present. 
May 12 nn T . ᷣ ͤ 0 eS Prosent. 
rr! dd as ons Baek S, Prosent. 
May 13 samua call Present, 
R. 12181, anthorizing the N re secur program; 
May 14 % en ʒ T T E E EE E ON EN AE E TE E E ER OA AE RE Yra. 
May 15 maan call Frest, 
R. 12428, making upprapriations for the Depenent of State, und Justice, and the Judiciary: 
May 15 aS passage, 1) Von. 
Muy 21 Dooren call Prosent. 
„ R, 7909, providing for the admission of Alaska into the Union: 
May 21 ag mo 
May 41 | Quorum call 
May 21 uorum call. 
May 21 uorum call 
ny & | th: i eese, readjastiog postal rates and establishing a Congresslonl policy for the determination of postal Ts gg | AR 
a readjusting an a Con owu policy for the determination of postal rates: 
May 22 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 381 to 0) pated igs des PSD bees Ben one Not voting 


See footnote at end of table. 
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ps Measure, question, and result Vote 
a, } 
—— 
15 arum en Te SORT Red oS a RY ILA! — — 5 S REO ETNA EEE I NERE Nee thy soc ee eae Baty Ahon 
“ Ke ryt ol ae ae Se ty 
77 iS saps igi py eh anti T eins — be 
R. 7990, ip iang f for the ad mission nto the Unſon: 
7s icon emoti mtorecommit, (Rejected 174 to 109) 
7 
80 
SM 
KR 
3 
B 
Sh 
$6 
rd 
88 
RO 
90 
v1 
#2 
93 uorum call 
R. 12501, extending the Trado A A rā 
bed Oi motion to recommit. CRojected 1 140 to pis eee rN 
us On passage. Reseed 317 to 8 Nay. 
0 Quorum call Present. 
7 Quorum call 1. 
ve norum call. t 
. R. 12541, providing for reurganization of the Department of Defense: 
M On motion to recommit with instructions to bring bill in Hne with President's recommendations, (Rejected 192 to 211). 
100 On passage. (Passed 402 to 1 .... EES 
101 Gisa 
8.3010, authorizing rivers and harbors projects: 
102 On minton to suspend rules and pass with an amendment substituting text of bill containing only projects reported on by Corps of | Yea, 
8 and Bureau of Budget. (Passed 374 to 17) 
H. R. 12848, making appropriations for civil functions of the Army, certain agencies of the Interior Department and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Publis We orks appropriation) for the fiscal year 1959: 5 
163 e r E Oa Ee A Nay. 
"stat 12716, amending the Atomic Energy Act to permit greater exchange of Information and material with military ullies of the United 
2 tates: 
104 June 19 , e =e ranwe ep reeeehs . — one et rea. 
H. R. tore 5 me See of World Wari: 
las June 25, On passage, (Pussed 380 to 2 
106 | June 26 ONT bape Rn aS A a E ane 
. Res. 609, providing for the consideration of HT. N. 12054, the omnibus farm bill of 1958: i 
lor | June. 26 On adojstian, Nee EET eT) Pe or La BELTON PONE Ie SOS LEA ATE LFA N hl SOE ae 8 
S. 1432, authorizing uppointment of an Assistant Secrotary of State for African Affairs: 
308 | Juno 26 On motion to suspend rules and pass, — (Rejectod 224 to 145, 1.24 majority being required) Yea; 
H. R. 1205, providing a 1-sear Serono of existing corporate taxes and certain excise taxes and repealing the transportation: tax on Property: 
109 June 27 On sdoption of conference report, 8 307 ae 8 — Stine — — 5 —— Ras SES — nies Yea. 
1 H, I. 12481 authorizing the mutual Abbe, ity 1 k 
10 | June 27 On motton to recommit the conference art ort. (Rejected ROE ta DAG) enor a ety ae en be een sae — SN Nay. 
H. M. 12522, amending the Interstate Commerce Act so as to strengthen and improve the national transportation system; 
June 7 On pisnge. (Passed MSto ) -nnananannnisninnia nrinn nn „ Yea. 
1 8. 3342, continuing the special school milk program for 3 years: 
AH aune 30 On motion to serene rules und pass. (Pussod 328 to 1) 9 
eon T—i 
M4} J wy 1 
115 duly 1 
ne July 1 
n? | July 1 
ip Sandee E. . 8 5 ù 22 é mutual 1 secur ity program f r Sie eo eee TS 
$ inukiug appropriations for thé mutual security program for the fiscal yeur 
i Jniy 2 On motion to . with instructions to add $75 mil ilion. to funds ullocatod for defense support. (Rejected 164 to 219792222 Nay. 
1 July 2 On passage. (Passed 253 to 1200 a. 
ECC jon at mil füt 
1 13013, authorizing certain construct m at military Installutions: 
122 | July 10 On motion ta recammit with Instructions to múke permissive, rather than mandatory, the sale of San Jacinto Depot, Tox., property. = 
(Rajected 179 to 20 azni — ——— bara .. ͤ TT: Ü:: ¾¼ %ð ͤ . wares etow Yea. 
123 July 10 5 n passage, (Passed 370 to 2). SPR Sara thar ENE IEL PAOSTA I DISER EOE „„ 1 


ates Capitol Groumls: 


— July 14 | Quorum cal 
7 July 43 | Quoremi cn 
Res. 597, providing for tie ‘consideration “of II. M. 3, ‘establishing rules of interpre 


tion governing questions of the elfect ef acts of 


128 Congreas on State laws: 
120 July 15 On adoption. (Adopted 268 ta 11. ap teat TTT 3 eake oe oe 
i July 1 Quorum cu ESE Sia — 
lar July 16.) Quoram cu. 
44% | July ig Quorum cas . 
dur ir cru tali 15. ---<-osscnccleobasecesescccs — 
133 . R. 3, establishing rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of Congress on. State laws: 
July 17 On amendment spocifylng thut no subversive activities law already passed by Congress should be constraed as invalidating State antl- 
111 subversive nwa, (Adopted 2-17 3 — Yea. 
14% Jug 17 On'motion to recommilt, (Rejected 161 to 236). 
14% | July, 17 On paskage. (Pussed 241 to 1350. 
14 zn 38 | Quorum cult es 
iag Zul 2t | Quorum ca 
on J 22 | Quoram cen 
14% | 2448. 22 Quorum call 
ian zu 2 Quorum cf. . 
July 24 Quorum Pon ATDA EAEE E A —— 
Res. 485, resolution | providing for the consideration of 
1424 handling perishable agricultural comm 
1 Jug 25 Que 22 Seption of the resolution. F222 CS A CONTEND Rect Se Ae Ned Oder An one Racers i Aare 
BBO Buty. © Spat Cale eee a TTT 


Sce footnote at end of table. 5 
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cali 1968 ' Measure, question, and result 
0. 
145 J 30 un m 
* Ros, 649, resolution. 
leges to former Presi 


148 July 31 Borum 


m call 
. R. 14549, providing increased social security benefits and social security tax increases to improve financial soundness of social security 


149 | July 81 1 ss (Passed 374 to 2) 
u passage. u 8 
2 II. Hees. 659, resolution citing Robert Lehrer for cor 
150 | July 31 On gruel of resolution, (Adopted 363 to 0) 
151 | Aug 1 
152 | Ang. 1 
US} Aug. 4 Quorum cal ee ee ee 
151 Aug. 8 torum call. 
KR. 13015, authorizing certain construction at military ine NS 
155 | Aug. 6 On adoption of conference report, (Adopted 256 to 1 
R. 13580, 8 the 1 debt Limit to $288,000,000,000 
156 | Aug. 6 On passage. (Passnd 256 to 100) eo. es = hl we awe penn r ee. 
F. 4071, providing ‘on 2 eee adjustment and marketing programs for various agricultural commodities: 
Ai Aux. 2 8 to suspend rules and pass. (Rejected 210 to 186, a $$ majority being rodulred) „„ per. j 
e T . A ER EE O ET E STRE R E, resen 
. 85 9 676 resolution providing for the consideration of H. R. 13247, authorizing $1,070,000,000 for Fedorai scholarships, loans and ald to 
the States for educational 
159 ae H en pst tion, (Adopted 266 to e 
eee RE eC. C mae 
. TBAT, authorizing $1,070,000,000 for Federal 
101 Aug. 8 On motion to recommit, (Rejected 140. to 233) 
162 | Aug. 12 | Quorum dull a 
163 | Aug. 12 
14 | Aug. 13 | Quorum call- 
5. 3 Providing that wage rules for employees of Portsmouth, N. II., Naval Shipyard shall be the sume as rates established at Boston 
hipyard: 
165 | Aug. 13 On motion to pass bill over veto of President. 8 202 to 180, a two-thirds piety bolng required) — RE, . Nay. 
H. Ros. 684, citing Bernurd Goldune 52 contempt of Congress: 
166 | Aug. 13 On resolution, (Adopted 369 to 8 „„ 8 ——!.!. ban eee eee Ven. 


H. Res. 686, citing Carl Braden for consi of Congress; 
167 Aug. 13 On rome (Adopted 365 to 1) 


ug. 
eee . . e raat nen enas ete 


. Res, 5 Lei ae for the consideration of S. 3483, authorizing louts, grants, aoe other financial assistance to dopreased arcus (Area Redo- 


velopment Act): 
170 | Aug, 15 On resolution. (Adopted 216 to 159) 
17} | Aug, 16 | Quorum enlllll „ 
8. 3683, authorizing loans, grants, and other nun 
172 | Aug, 16 On motion to recommit, (Rejected 170 to 188) 
173 Aug. 18 98 JC77FFTTTTTTTTTTTT0T0T0T0TTTTTTTT eae 
4045, authorizing 81,223,000, 000 additional Federa 


174 | Aug, 18 On motion to suspend rales and pass. E ir 251 to 181, a tw o-thirds majority being required) 


8, 3974, the Inbor-management. reporting and d isclosy 


175 Aug. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass, (Rejected 100 t to 198, a 34 majority being required) ..... 


176 | Aug. 18 uorum call 


. h peat soba A ----| Nay. 


. R. 13607, providing for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of $1,000,000,000 in surplus food commodities a yeur: 


177 | Aug. 18 On motion to suspend rules und pass, (Rejected 196 to 187, a 34 majority boing reduiröd) eee ween eee ne Nay. 
OUR eee . ß , . . ... Present. 
„ Res. 601, providing for House dikagreement to Senate amendments to IL R. 18247, authorizing n for Federal scholarships, 
loans, and aids to the States for elucational purposes, und requesting a conference with the Sena 
179 | Aug. 19 On'adoption of resolution. (Adonted 259 to 110 eee, Nay, 
180 | Aug, 19 Vee! Pn RSE AMO AR BOR ie TL Me eae et pe a Ue ie E eM Ee ASSES O Ra Sb ead Lene Oe A p es BS ge eh eRe PE Present, 


„Res. 689, providing for consideration of 8. sia 3 the copper, lead 
181 | Aug. 19 On adopt ton of resolution. (Adopted 198 to 1 
183 | Aug. 19 | Quorum ca 
H. R. 13450, making sup) nlemental op priations for 


zine, eee fluorspur, and tutigston industries 


year 1959: 
183 Aug. 2 On motion to sceopt Senate jat appropri t prohibiting appropriations t^ the Nutional Aeronautics and Space n unless spo- 


cifically authorized hy Congress in annnal authorizing legislution, (Rejected 126 to 205 


IS Aug. 20 On motion sdding $10,000,000 for construction of additional radio {acllities for U, S. Informat 
185 | Aug, 20 7777 oan ts ns eet ab PR caanbananmnerin shan daupesuasupaie deme AE O tae 
186 | Aug. 21 HORT ORNL Foo rp emaea ac LAES E E RA S 


S. 4036, subsidizing the copper, load, zine, acid-grade 11755 027 and tungsten Industries: 


187 | Aug. 21 On motion to strike emiothig okitise, Ahnen — 

138 | Aug. 21 ee hene eens . ::: ap ue kaw da ban ANE Nay. 
8. Con. Kes. 100, expressing tho sense of Congress for the estublisoment of the United Nations Polloe Force; 

139 Aux. 21 On motion to suspend rules uud bass. (Adobted 200 to 20% y 

190 | Aug, 22 | Quorum cl F e 
J. 8335, donating land and prov Ading Tor construction in the District of Columbia of a National Cultural Genter: 

191 | Aug. 22 On motion to suapond rules smil pass. (Passed 26l Loh TTF 
H. R. 13343, authorizing the Hpbi ation of $400,000 for the Pan American games in ‘Chicago, Ill. 

192 | Aug. 22 On motion to suspend rules nnil puss, (POM A RD AAS Pee, a ee a Ee oe oe y ee ee ou 
H. R. 13480, making appropriations for military construction: 5 

193 | Aus. 24 On adoption of cont PONIES Rupes. n E :::: x cn ceam onsen 

104 Aug. 26 uorum on R Ee COL LEED RAPS AN I : 

R, 13247, authorizing loans and aid to the States for educational 
195 | Aug. 2 On wduption of conference report. (Adopted 212 to / 


bAbsent. If present, would bave voted “yea”, 


Baptists Fight Against Illiteracy gratifying to see that an interested group 

nas 2 pon to alleviate this problem 

exas. eel that the Baptist General 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS Convention of Texas should be saluted 

for this worthy and ambitious program, 

and that Baylor University has earned 

HON. RALPH * YARSOROUGH the thanks of everyone in this war 

. against ignorance and illiteracy. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES Mr. President, I request unanimous 

Saturday, August 23, 1958 consent to have printed in the Appendix 

1 1 p of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 

. ROUGH. Mr, President, peared in the Houston Post on July 28, 

as adult illiteracy is still one of the 1958, under the heading “Baptists Fight 
pressing problems in America today, it is Against Illiteracy.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAPTISTS FIGHT AGAINST ILLITERACY | 

High praise must go to Baylor University _ 
and the Baptist General Convention of Texas 
for the ambitious program of teaching adult 
illiterates how to read and write it has 
undertaken. 

Dallas was selected as the pllot city for the 
program but it is planned to expand it else- 
where, It is estimated that in Dallas alone 
there are about 25,000 adults unable to read. 

The Baptists have a worthy motive in un- 
dertaking this work. They wish to teach 


* 
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People to read the Bible. Learning to read, 
Beese, also will help them in their dally 
ves, 

Since beginning the work, they have found 
People in the middie income group—$i00 n 
week and up—who are Illiterate. Many of 
these people live in constant fear their secret 
Will be discoyered and that they will be 
laughed at or shunned. They resort to many 
devices to keep their illiteracy from becom- 
ing known. The fact that they have been 
able to make their way in life without know- 
ing how to read or write, however, is an indl- 
Cation that they are basically intelligent. 

The program calls for the use of volunteer 
tutors. Dr. C. B. Hastings who is in charge 
Of it in the Dallas area said 175 tutors already 
have volunteered and about 1,000 are 
Wanted, 

Because of the acute embarrassment suf- 
fered by the illiterates, tutoring is on an 
individual basis. It also is conducted on a 
Confidential basis and in many cases it is 
necessary for the tutors to hunt out the stu- 
dents. This is done through personal adver- 
Usements in newspapers, church announce- 
ments and by word-of-mouth. 

The volunteer tutors are performing a hu- 
Manitarian service of great value both to 
those who are taught and to the communi- 
ties in which they live. The program should 
have all the support and encouragement it 
may need. 


The Increasing Contributions of American 
Women to Public Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this com- 
ing Tuesday, August 26, marks the 38th 
anniversary of the day when the 19th 
Amendment, giving women the right to 
vote, became the law of the land. It is 
Called, appropriately enough, the Susan 

Anthony amendment, because this 
Freat woman spent her life fighting for 
the franchise for American women, 

s to her devotion, and that of 
other outstanding women—and, yes, 
en as well—women were enabled to 
vote for the first time in the presidential 
election of November 2, 1920. 

In anticipating this anniversary next 

esday, we might well recall the in- 
Scription on the Susan B. Anthony 
Statue in the Hall of Fame in New York 
City. It is taken from an address which 
she aiclivered on June 27, 1899, and it 


* 


The day will come when man will recog- 
Woman.as his peer; not only at the fire- 
Lide, but in the councils of the Nation. 


b President, recollections of the 
attle for women's franchise came when 
12 a fine release from the Repub- 
la an National Committee, reporting the 
ite annual survey on the tremen- 
bn us—yes, the increasing extent—to 

hich women serve in the public life of 
dur land. 

Each year I have looked forward with 
witicipation to receipt of these surveys, 
Auen are made by the women's divi- 

on of the committee. 

; Fittingly enough, this particular sur- 
ey came from Miss Bertha S. Adkins, 
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who has served at the national com- 
mittee headquarters since 1950, and who, 
as I have previously pointed out, repre- 
sents, not merely in the thinking of Re- 
publicans, but in the view of Democrats 
as well, the finest type of American 
women leader. 

As proof of that fact, I cite her unani- 
mous confirmation in the great honor 
which she has received as Under Sec- 
retary. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
Tare, 

In that post, I know that she will be 
of invaluable service to Dr. Arthur 
Fleming, the Secretary of the HEW 
Department. 

With this year’s annual survey came 
a whole series of factual releases setting 
forth the names of women who have 
served in the United States Congress, in 
the Foreign Service, in the Federal civil 
service, in the judicial service, in State 
elective positions, in State legislatures, 
and, most significant of all, those who 
have served in top offices of our na- 
tional administration. 

There are sO Many names on this 
honor roll that it would not be possible 
to reprint all of them and thereby do 
full justice to this subject. 

Suffice it to say that 16 women have 
been Members of this 85th Congress. A 
total of 63 women have been elected, or 
appointed, to Congress since 1916, when 
the first woman was elected. 

In our Federal civil service, no less 
than 533,802 women serve, out of a total 
of 2.142.844 civil-service employees. 
There are now four women serving as 
judges in Federal courts. 

Naturally, it is a particular source of 
pride that women have been honored by 
the present national administration to a 
greater extent than they have in any 
previous administration in American 
history. I might point ‘out, historically, 
that it was in May 1919 that the Repub- 
lican Congress, meeting in special ses- 
sion, achieved, as its very first action, 
the passage of the equal suffrage 
amendment. When the amendment was 
submitted to the States, no less than 26 
of the 36 States which ratified it had Re- 
publican legislatures. The history of 
the Republican Party and the Repub- 
lican National Convention shows a long 
and close identification with the rights 
of American women. 

But as any thinking person would 
readily understand, neither of the two 
great political parties has a monopoly 
on outstanding women, or a monopoly 
on achievements for women. 

The annual surveys made by the 
women's division of the national com- 
mittee serve, therefore, to document ob- 
jectively a situation in which both par- 
ties rejoice in the increasing services to 
this Republic by the women of our land. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
release describing a survey. 

As one indication of the important role 
of women in public office, I include ex- 
cerpts from the survey showing the 
women who have been named to appoin- 
tive positions in my own State of Wis- 
consin. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the release 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Miss Bertha 8. Adkins, outgoing assistant 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, today said there are more women 
in public office throughout the country and 
more women active in public service now 
than ever before in the Nation's history. 
And the trend ls toward still more, she added. 

This, Miss Adkins said, is shown by the 
1958 status of women in the public service, 
a series of annual surveys compiled by the 
women's division of the Republican National 
Committee under her direction as its di- 
rector. 

Miss Adkins, who has been at the national œ 
committee headquarters since 1950, was 
nominated July 21 by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower to be Under Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—the first woman 
appointed to an Under Secretaryship. 

The surveys, released for publication, aim 
at presenting a factual nonpartisan picture 
of the progress of women in office-holding 
in all governmental fields—the Congress and 
State legislatures, State and local govern- 
ments, the Federal service, Presidential ap- 
pointments and State appointive posts. 

These surveys were begun by the women's 
division several years ago and distributed 
annually. 

It must be stressed that it is not intended 
these surveys list every woman in an impor- 
tant post but rather that they illustrate the 
type of positions women have achieved in 
the public service and the fields in which 
they are especially interested. 

In addition, there is a series of surveys 
showing the progress women have made in 
Republican Party organization and the 
recognition the Republican Party has given 
to women. 

In this regard, Miss Adkins said that the 
Republican Party is not trying to set women 
apart. 

“Women and men are citizens,” Miss Ad- 
kins said. “But women are comparatively 
newcomers in the public service and a chart 
of their progress is needed, It is encourag- 
ing to women to see gains they are making 
and it is helpful to men to see the increasing 
variety of posts women are holding. 

“In the conduct of our government on all 
levels, from the community to international 
affairs, we believe it is to the interest of both 
men and women that women have a part— 
that their voices be heard and that qualified 
women be given opportunities to serve. 

“If you take 1916, the year the first woman, 
Jeanette Rankin, Republican of Montana, 
was elected to Congress, as a point of com- 
parison, you can see that women have made 
excellent progress in winning elective and 
appointive posts in government in the last 
four decades. 

“Further, you can see how women have 
widened their scope of community service. 
This is shown by the variety of committecs 
on which they are serving, It was in 1920 
that Federal suffrage became a reality and 
since then women have shown acceptance 
of their responsibilities as citizens.” 

It is in the appointive field in State, na- 
tional, and on international levels that 
women are making marked p , both in 
recognition given them and In their willing- 
ness to serve. 

An examination of the list of women in 
State appointive positions shows this. 
There are women serving in key posts in 
every State and in the Territories. They are 
serving in governor's cabinets as department 
heads, as. deputies and assistants and as 
members of commissions dealing with pub- 
lic welfare, public utilities, employment 
security, fiscal affairs, education. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower has ap- 
pointed more women to key posts in the 
Federal Government, in international af- 
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fairs and on important committees and eom- 
missions than any other Chief Executive in 
the Nation's history. 

Records show that President Eisenhower 
has given 153 Presidential appointments to 
123 women since he took office in 1953. In 
addition, at least 42 other women have re- 
ceived high ranking appointments by Cabinet 
officers and agency heads—a total of 165 
women given top recognition during the 
Eisenhower Administration. This is aside 
from career advancement. 

Mr, Eisenhower's first appointment of a 
woman after he took office in 1953 was that 
of Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Tex. as 
head of the Federal Security Administration 
and in that role she carried the ball in the 

- formation of a new Cabinet Department— 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. She became its first Secretary, 
serving until 1955. 

He also appointed the first woman am- 
bassador to a major power—Mrs. Clare 
Boothe Luce to Italy. She served from 1953 
to 1957. He elevated the first career 
woman in the State Department’s Foreign 
Service to rank of United States Ambassa- 
dor—Miss Frances Willis, Rediands, Calif., 
first to Switzerland and now to Norway. 

Among his other first appointments was 
that of Mrs. Oswald B. Lord as United States 
representative on the Human Rights Com- 
mission of the United Nations and as an 
alternate United States representative to 
the eighth session of the U. N. General 
Assembly, She has been appointed to the 
five succeeding sessions, 


Some other 20 women now represent or . 


have represented the United States at inter- 
national gatherings. 

His other appointments of women in- 
clude: United States Treasurer; heads of 2 
United States Mints; 6 United States col- 
lectors of customs: a judge of the United 
States Customs Court; 2 District of Colum- 
bia municipal judges; Director of the Wom- 
ens Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare; Assistant Commissioner . 


of Patents, the Foreign Claims Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission; the chairman- 
ship of the Subversive Activities. Control 
Board, and Under Secretary of Health, Sec- 
retary, and Welfare. 

In addition, Mr. Eisenhower has sought the 
advice and cooperation of women by their 
appointment on a wide variety of commit- 
tees and commissions. 

Women are making definite gains in the 
Federal Government service, In 1923, when 
official employment reports were first is- 
sued, there were about 80,000 women in 
the Federal Service. Latest United States 
Civil Service Commission reports show there 
are 533,802 women, or 2491 per cent of the 
2,142,844 on the Federal payroll, 

A survey of the Women’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor showed 
the Government is hiring women for jobs 
ranging from accountant to zoologist. Even 
though slowly, women are forging ahead in 
winning recognition on the policy-making 
levels and in the professional and semi- 
professional fields. 

Only 1 out of 5 women in the Federal 
service works in Washington, D. C, thus in- 
dicating that women have employment 
opportunities with the Federal Government 
throughout the country. f 

Women serving in 1958 in State and Ter- 
ritorial legislatures number 311. the second 
ril-time high since 1920, the first year of 
Federal woman suffrage. In 1957, there 
were 321 State women lawmakers; in 1956— 
298; and in 1955—308. 

Although women lost ground this year— 
10 less than in 1957—the chart of women’s 
progress In State lawmaking bodies shows a 
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generally upward curve. There have been 
occasional dips but in every case when 
women recovered ground, they topped the 
previous record with substantial increase 
within a few years. 

Vermont in 1958 with 50 women, 45 Re- 
publicans and 5 Democrats, leads all States 
in number of women lawmakers. New 
Hampshire with 48 women, 37 Republicans 
and 11 Democrats, is second and Connecti- 
cut with 46 women, 43 Republicans and 3 
Democrats, is third. 

A total of 16 women (7 Republicans and 
9 Democrats) are members of the 85th 
United States Congress, 2d session. Of 
these, one, Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Re- 
publican of Maine, Ils the only woman in the 
Senate, The present number is one less 
than the record of 17 women (8 Republi- 
cans and 9 Democrats) in the 84th Con- 
gress (1955-56). 

The surveys on women and the Repub- 
lican party show that since 1872 when the 
Republican platform carried the first na- 
tional declaration in favor of expanding 
women’s political opportunities, the Repub- 
lican party has led in recognizing women's 
contributions to political affairs. 

The Republican party pioneered woman’s 
suffrage. In 1916, the Republican platform 
included the first Federal women’s suffrage 
plank, From 1913 to 1919, the Democrats, in 
control of all branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, five times defeated the proposal 
to give women equal suffrage by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

But in May 1919, when the Republican 
Congress assembled in special session, its 
first act was passage of the equal suffrage 
amendment. When this was submitted to 
the States, 26 of the 36 States that ratified 
it had Republican legislatures. Of the 9 
States which opposed it, 8 were Democratic. 

In 1892, women made their first official 
appearance at a Republican National Con- 
vention, held in Minneapolis, Minn., when 
two women were seated as alternates. At 
the 1956 convention, there was an all-time 
high of 563 women delegates and alternates. 

Women have had a voice in the Republi- 
can Party council since 1918 when the Re- 
publican National Committee set up a 
women's division and in 1924, it was voted 
that there should be 1 national committee- 
man and 1 national committeewoman from 
each State, the District of Columbia and 
the Territories. 

. . . * * 


WISCONSIN 


Governor’s commission on human rights: 
Mrs, Rebecca C. Barton, director. Members, 
Mrs. Melvin Bonn; Mrs. Ulysees G. Lindsay; 
Mrs. Carl Nordhagen; Mrs, William M. O Don- 
nell; Stella Pedersen. 

Free library commission: J. Janice Kee, 
secretary. Members, Hilda Cavanaugh; Mrs. 
Ella M. Veslak: Mrs. Jean Wulling. 

Judicial council: Mrs. Marygold S, Melli, 
executive secretary. 

State department of nurses: Adele G. 
Stahl, director of nursing education. 

State board of nursing: Ruth Coe, presi- 
dent: Sylvia Haubrich; Janet Jennings; 
Evelyn Mercer: Sister M. Regula. 

Grain and warehouse commission: Mrs. 
Lillian Crandall, chairman. 

State board of health: Dr. Elizabeth Bald- 
win. N 

Food Standards Advisory Committee (De- 
partment of Agriculture). Mary Agnes Ber- 
gin; Dr. Flora Hanning; Dr. Anne Marshall. 

Civil War Centennial Commission: Dr. D. 
F. Alexander; Mrs. Nina Christensen; Mrs. 
Beesie M. Western; Mrs. H. E. Westphal; 
Mrs. Helen Wilbur. 

Metropolitan study commission: Mrs. 8. 
M. Cook. 


State board of public welfare: Mrs. C. R. 
Beck; Mrs. H. L. Garner. 
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Jont committee on county institutional 
standards (department of public welfare): 
Ellen Hemstreet. 

State radio council; Lulu Radlund. 

Trustee, retirement fund board; Margaret 
L. Clark, 

Governor's retirement study commission: 
Ellen Case. 

Regents, State colleges board: Anita V. 
Hinrichs: Mary M. Walter. 

Regent, University of Wisconsin: 
Helen C. Laid. 

State board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation: Mrs. Erna Cartwright. 


Mrs. 


Resolutions on the Cyprus Question 
Adopted by the 32d National Con- 
vention of the Order of AHEPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn the text of 
an important set of resolutions passed 
this week by the 32d national conven- 
tion of the Order of AHEPA in Boston, 
Mass, The views of this leading fra- 
ternal organization deserve the thought- 
ful attention of the American public. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS ON THE CYPRUS QUESTION 
ADOPTED BY THE 32D NATIONAL CONVENTION 
or THE Oroke or AHEPA Hetp IN Boston, 
Mass., Aucust 17-23, 1958 
Whereas the Cyprus question has greatly 

damaged American interests, including the 

. of NATO, during the past 4 years; 

an > 

Whereas the United Nations Political 
Committee passed a resolution by majority 
vote in December 1957, calling for “further 
negotiations * * * with a view to have the 
right of self-determination applied in the 
80-percent Greek majority; and 

Whereas the British Government continues 
to refuse to negotiate with Archbishop 
Makarios, the elected representative of the 
80 percent Greek majority; and 

Wherehs the British Government has pur- 
sued a policy of divide-and-rule by obvious 
favoritism for and actual collusion with the 
small Turkish minority in Cyprus as eri- 
denced by the hiring of 4,000 Turkish 
Cypriotes (mostly illiterate laborers, and 
Many unemployed at the time) as auxiliary 
police; the mass arrests of approximately 
2,000 Greek Cypriotes compared to less than 
90 Turkish Cypriotes; the jamming of Radio 
Athens while permitting inflammatory state- 
ments from Radio Ankara; extra economic 
benefits to the Turkish community; the 
laxity of the British security forces, including 
the Turkish auxiliary police, in preventing 
and stopping the organized riots against the 
Greek Cypriotes by the Turkish minority. 
which is acknowledged to have been insti- 
gated by the Turkish Government; and 

Whereas the Turkish Government has seen 
fit to continue the same totalitarian tactics 
employed in September 1955 against the 
helpless Greek minority in Turkey, against 
the Greeks in Cyprus by openly organizing 
and instigating the Turkish minority in Cy- 
prus to riot; and 


t 
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Whereas the Turkish riots in Cyprus re- 
sulted in the killing of defenseless. Greeks; 
the burning and destruction of churches, 
homes, businesses, and factories; and the 
looting of stores under the very eyes of the 
British security forces; and 

Whereas Turkey's position on Cyprus 
is an open and direct negation of demo- 
cratic government; and 

Whereas the current British proposal is 
but another example of the British policy 
Of divide-and-rule, which disregards the 
desires of the people of Cyprus and could 
Only lead to disunity and serious reper- 
Cussions; and 

Whereas the 80 percent Greek. Cypriot 
Majority has for years proposed a demo- 
cratic compromise of full self-government, 
including international guaranties of mi- 
Rority rights and a recognition of the ap- 
Plication of self-determination to) Cyprus, 
en with military bases for the West; 

n 

Whereas this proposal has the support of 
Over 80 percent of the population of Cyprus 
and, hence, could be implemented now, the 
Probable support of large numbers of the 
Turkish minority and wide support in 
Britain and throughout the world; and 

Whereas the British Government con- 
auda to reject this democratic proposal; 


Whereas under this proposal, the military 
facilities and alliances of the West would 
unimpaired; and 
Whereas Greece is indispensible to the 
Security of the free world and has proven 
its dependability in two world wars and in 
aa Vistorious struggle against communism; 


Whereas there can be no lasting settle- 
Ment of Middle East problems while British 
Perialism remains on Cyprus; and 
Whereas as all responsible observers have 
Stated, the Soviet Union is the only one 
t benefits from a continuation of the 
question; and 
th ereas the passive role of our Nation in 
© Cyprus question and its abstention on 
the resolution in the Political Committee of 
1 United Nations, calling for the applica- 
on of the right of self- determination to 
e€ people of Cyprus, has been partly re- 
SPonsible for the continuation and serious 
ation of the Cyprus question; and 
€reas, in July 1955, the 64th Congress 
ously passed House Concurrent 
Un lution 149, expressing the sense of the 
that the United States in its in- 
ternational relations should support self- 
tion; and 
bas hereas the issue of self-determination is 
© to American foreign policy and was 
ed in both the Democratic and Re- 
Publican Party platforms in 1956: Now, 
fore, be it 
Resolved by the Order of Ahepa— 
1. That our Nation, in applying its for- 
Eu policy, take an active role, in lieu of 
th current passive role, in bringing about 
e application of the historic American 
Principle of self-determination to Cyprus. 
. That the United States should support 
the United Nations the petition of the 
People of Cyprus for the application of the 
Principle of self-determination. 
mn That our Government intervene im- 
— with the Turkish Government to 
b veng another repetition of ‘Turkish 
abaris in Cyprus and Turkey. ; 
Er That our Government inform both the 
the wt and Turkish Governments that, in 
in onteni of American foreign policy and 
kn e interest of free-world security, it will 
9 in the United Nations and elsewhere 
ap Tight of the people of Cyprus to the 
Mn ention of the principle of self-deter- 
Ration, 
int That our Government strongly con- 
8 British collusion with, and favoritism 
+ the Turkish minority, 


el 
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6. That our Government demand the im- 
mediate disbanding of the Turkish auxili- 
ary police force, one of the main causes 
of tension and strife on the island of Cyprus. 

7. That our Government urge the im- 
mediato release of the approximately 2,000 
politicial prisoners In Cyprus, 

8. That our Government urge the im- 
mediate resumption of negotiations between 
the British Government and Archbishop 
Makarios. 

9. That our Government urge the im- 
mediate return of Archbishop Makarios to 
his people in Cyprus. 

10. That the United States, as the re- 
sponsible leader of the free world, oppose 
the latest British plan for Cyprus as it can 
only lead to further bloodshed and bitter- 
ness and the increased deterioration in the 
relations of three allies of the United States 
with disastrous results for the security of the 
western alliance in the eastern Mediterran- 
ean, 

11. That the United States should seek a 
solution, in accordance with the principle 
of self-determination, which would promote 
the development of free institutions on 
Cyprus, fully guarantee the legitimate rights 
of the minorities and preserve the territorial, 
political, and economic unity of Cyprus, 
thereby relaxing international tensions in 
that area of the world. 

12. That the Supreme Lodge continue and 
further intensify its program of information 
and action in support of the application of 
the principle of self-determination to Cyprus 
and that the Supreme President be respon- 
sible for the direction of this program. 

13. That these resolutions be transmitted 
to the President of the United States, Con- 
gress, the State Department, the United 
Nations, and the press. 


Address by Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to place into the Recorn the ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Luis 
Mufioz-Marin, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, to the third 
legislative assembly on January 22, 
1958: 

The progress of recent years indicates that 
Puerto Rico has found the road to its rapid 
economic development, and is following it 
toward a good civilization. Our economy is 
expanding at a pace which should, by about 
1975, bring our people to the economic level 
existing today in the United States. To our 
educational forces, constantly striving to 
surpass themselves, we entrust the task of 
assuring that such economic level shall serve 
an energetic, spiritually screne culture. 

For the progress achieved, the people of 
Puerto Rico owe a great debt to the men 
and women of this legislature, who have so 
generously and effectively devoted their un- 
derstanding and conscience to the people's 
interest. 

In this report on the state of the Com- 
monwealth, we shall examine the past year’s 
economic progress together with its effects 
on the people’s lives, the prospects for what 
remains to be done by June 30, and those 
for the next fiscal year. In their coordinated 
relations to our established goals, we shall 
examine the responsibilities of people and 
government opposite Puerto Rico's program, 
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as it involves education, agriculture, indus- 
trial development, and cooperation with the 
outside world. 

Despite the hurricane and drought, Puerto 
Rico achieved notable economic progress 
during 1957. Investment of capital rose to 
$262 million, or $48 million more than dur- 
ing the preceding year. Net income gener- 
ated by manufacturing grew by some 15 per- 
cent, On the other hand, that resulting 
from agriculture shrank by approximately 7 
percent as a result of the hurricane and the 
drought, while Federal expenditures in 
Puerto Rico continued to decrease because 
of the withdrawal of armed forces from the 
island. Despite those decreases, our econ- 
omy’s overall net income rose by some 5 per- 
cent, 1 percent over the average annual 
economic increment in the United States. 

We have launched long-range programs for 
agricultural recovery, in many cases in co- 
operation with the United States Govern- 
ment. There is, for instance, the incen- 
tive-payment of $50 per acre to sugarcane 
planters, for the purpose of helping them 
to restore their plantations in order that 
Puerto Rico may again, as soon as possible, 
produce its full share of the total sugar- 
quota. The program of rehabilitation in 
the coffee region has been accelerated. The 
department of labor and the division of 
social welfare are working diligently, in ac- 
cordance with my directive, to alleviate the 
situation of the tobacco-strippers. The 
Economic Development Administration -is 
making a special effort to stimulate the es- 
tablishment of factories in the affected areas, 

As I mentioned, the unavoidable decline 
in agriculture was offset by a notable 
growth in industrial -development. The 
total number of new factories now operat- 
ing in Puerto Rico under the industrial de- 
velopment program exceeds five hundred. 
The generation of electric power keeps pace, 
as it must, with the general economic 
growth, The fact that 150 new factories 
were promoted in 1957 presages a high in- 
dustrial level in Puerto Rico during the 
next 6 or 8 months, barring a possible ac- 
celeration of the economic recession in the 
United States. I am also pleased to report 
encouraging success in the starting of new 
Puerto Rican industries. During the past 
year Puerto Rican entrepeneurs established 
or decided to establish 30 new factories. 

The construction industry reached an 
unprecedented level; the value of its total 
work was $168 million, or $26 million more 
than during the preceding year. 

The high level of investment in factories 
and equipment is enormously important to 
our economic future; it totalled $177 mil- 
lion, or 37 percent more than last year. 

That means that 17 percent of the value 
of Puerto Rico's total production, which has 
already grown beyond a billion dollars, was 
invested in industrial plant equipment 
which is more wealth. The rate of invest- 
ment was the same as that in the United 
States. Half of our new investments came 
from abroad, largely from the United States. 
The other half came from Puerto Rican 
capital—primarily from depreciation re- 
serves and undistributed profits. 

The most immediate effect of the indi- 
cated economic acceleration has been an in- 
crease in the people's income. The avernge 
annual per capita income rose to $470, 
though it was slightly offset by a price in- 
crease of 3 percent. In the most highly paid 
activities, such as manufacturing, com- 
merce, transportation, and constructicn, the 
number of wage earners grows daily, while 
employment opportunities in the lower-wnge 
sectors, such as agriculture, home needie 
work, and domestic service are decreasing. 
In the former group, the average annual in- 
come per worker was $2,100, in the latter 
it was only $670. The number of workers 
in the first group grows constantly, while 
declining in the second. 
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The expansion of the industrial base and 
the actions on minimum wages taken by the 
Commonwealth and United States Govern- 
ments have combined to produce rises of 13 
percent and 15 percent in the average hourly 
wage during the past 2 years. On June 30, 
1957, the minimum wage of $1.00 per hour 
was paid in 37 industrial divisions, employ- 
ing 25,000 workers. The wages of industrial 
workers have increased by about 40 percent 
during the past 3 years. 

Despite economic uncertainties in our 
continental market, economic prospects for 
the rest of the fiscal year are good. New 
factories are being established at the rate 
of 9 per month, while the mortality rate is 
lower than 1 per month, Agricultural pro- 
duction is rapidly returning to normalcy. 
However, income from agriculture will prob- 
ably not rise more than 5 to 7 percent above 
its low point in 1956-57. The increased ex- 
pected in the construction industry is larger 
than that of the preceding year. It is an- 
ticipated that, by June 30, the country’s 
overall economic activity will show an in- 
crease of 10 to 13 percent over last year. 

A reduction in the annual rate of growth 
is expected during the next fiseal year, be- 
ginning July 1, unless the present economic 
recession in the United States comes to an 
end sooner than is foreseen by economists. 
The task of promoting new factories here 
is inevitably made more difficult by the tend- 
ency of United States manufacturers to re- 
duce their investment in factories and 

equipment during the present uncertain- 

ties. The Economic Development Adminis- 
tration will have to intensify its energetic 
campaign, despite the fact that I could not, 
in my budget message to this Legislature, 
recommend the granting of all the funds 
which the EDA estimated as being needed 
for that difficult task. Perhaps the difficulty 
can be eased somewhat if some public lands, 
which have hitherto been sold to the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration at com- 
mercial prices, can be donated for indus- 
trialization purposes. 

Agriculture is expected to continue its re- 
covery during 1958-59. I am confident that 
sugar-production will return to its quota- 

level as a result of actions already taken. 

The construction industry will continue 
to expand, to judge by the funds allocated 
for public housing, over 6100 million of 
which remain as yet unspent, and by the 
acceleration of the highway and public works 
programs. I was unable to recommend for 
the latter, too, the granting of all the funds 
needed for maintaining the pace of our eco- 
nomic growth, and to avoid blocking its 
march toward the future because of the 
scarcity of funds in relation to our program's 
enormous demands, 

Activities in commerce and the service in- 
dustries will reflect development in the sec- 
tors mentioned above. During 1958-59, those 
industries will probably show an overall net 
growth of 5 percent over the present level. 
That means that the rate of growth will be 
reduced to about half of the present rate, 
though it will still be high in view of eco- 
nomic conditions now existing in the United 
States. 

The present economic situation in the 
north will undoubtedly affect migration, a 
situation for which the government should 
be prepared. The department of labor wil 
intensify its employment services in Puerto 
Rico. The planning board and the depart- 
ment of public works should give preferen- 
tial status to those projects already approved 
by the legislature which involve the employ- 
ment of a maximum number of workers. 
Perhaps it will be necessary to extend to the 
urban areas the program of light public 
Works which has been started in the rural 
areas. Those are a few of the steps that we 
should be ready to take. The Planning 
Board will have to coordinate them. 
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We should be deeply concerned with edu- 
cation. In the thinking of all Puerto Ric- 
ans it merits the highest priority, not only 
for its function of making of every good man 
and woman the deep, creative personality 
that God wants them to be, but also be- 
cause we will tragically fail in oyr aim of 
providing our people's culture with a strong 
and wide economic base unless we drastically 
intensify and improve our educational effort. 

I have stated that our present economic 
development will lead us, about 1975, to an 
economic level in Puerto Rico similar to 
that enjoyed by the United States in recent 
years. The average per capita income should 
then approximate the $2,000 which it is today 
in the United States. ~ 

But to accomplish this, we must raise edu- 
cation to that potentiality’s level, while con- 
struction and growth of public works and 
services, must be accelerated and adjusted 
to the pace of economic expansion. If edu- 


cation lags, the economy will be checked. 


The same would happen with respect to 
highways, aqueducts, electric power, health. 

The economy must have servants, The 
more it develops, the more skilled servants— 
and the fewer unskilled—it requires. The 
committee on human resources has made a 
careful study which I shall submit to you. 
In that study is sensed the danger that 1975 
will find us with 160,000 fewer skilled work- 
ers than are needed for the indicated eco- 
nomic level, and 200,000 more unskilled 
workers than will be required for the econ- 
omy’s functioning. In other words, it seems 
clear that we may not have reached such 
progress by that date, that we may have an 
enormous surplus of unemployed who may 
not be able to serve Puerto Rico, and that 
the possibility of liberating Puerto Rico 
from Its poverty during this generation may 
have been missed. Only the greatest and 
most dedicated educational effort can help 
to avoid so tragic a situation. 

It is assumed that the various skills needed 
for our anticipated economic development 
begin to be developed above the sixth grade. 
That compels us to take all possible steps 
toward keeping the children in school beyond 
that grade, and toward the end that thou- 
sands more enter the high schools and unl- 
versities than do so today. This involves 
not merely doing the things that are within 
the powers of government—transportation, 
the provision of classrooms wherever needed, 
scholarships, financial aid, and diminution 
of double enrollment and intertocking sys- 
tems—but also the recognition on the part 
of parents of their duty to their children, 
no less than to their country, to send their 
children to school and keep them there. It 
involves understanding on the part of all 
teachers of their task's enormous impor- 
tance. It involves support—more than sup- 
port, demand—from the people. 

Not only through the retention of children 
In schools, nor through the diminution of 
double enrollment, will education contribute 
to the attainment of the desired goal. It is 
also through the training of adults, of those 
who did not attend schools in their child- 
hood or did not go beyond the early grades. 
These too, if they wish to belong to the 
160,000 skilled workers who will be needed, 
instead of to the 200,000 unskilled workers 
whom the economy will not need, should 
prefit from the opportunities offered to them 
by the government.. And it is the govern- 
ment's duty to provide such opportunities to 
the maximum of demand. 

I ack of all Puerto Ricans full support for 
the secretary of education in the carrying-out 
of the task with which he has been entrusted 
bylaw. As far as I am concerned, with regard 
to the university’s development I shall not 
take into account any political reservation 
that Ihave expressed. Within the framework 
of the Government's general economy, the 
role of the university in the integrated devel- 
opment of education should always be packed 
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by adequate funds, It is the responsibility 
of its administration to assure that those 
funds be used in the manner most useful for 
the university’s functions. 

I have said that education must help“, 
and have listed ways in which it should do so. 
Nevertheless, education alone is not enough. 
Only a part of the skilled citizenry can be 
produced in that manner. It is also necessary 
that thousands of trained persons, who do 
not now form part of the labor force, enter 
that force within the next few years. I refer 
especially to women who have reached the 
required educational level but are not now 
within the labor force. Also, through ade- 
quate wages, we must retain in the Puerto 
Rican economy the greatest possible number 
of skilled workers. 

I also recommend a program of retraining 
for country people who have the natural 
qualities for ownership of small, famfly-sized 
farms—to permit them to manage those 
farms efficiently and profitably for their fam- 
ilies and for the country’s agricultural econ- 
omy. 

To sum up: the solution of the human re- 
sources problem here under consideration 
should stem from four sources—retention in 
the schools, adult education, new additions 
to the labor force, and a lessening of the 
number of skilled workers who migrate. This 
is a problem which should weigh heavily in 
the deliberations of the legislative assembly 
and in the creative thinking of all the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

The accelerated evolution of modern labor- 
management relationships is of great import - 
ance for future progress. In a society whose 
basic need was not rapid economic develop- 
ment, the establishment of a fair distribution 
of profits would be the sole function of labor- 
management relations. Workers would havé 
the sole objective of obtaining the largest 
possible share of the economic values pro- 
duced through their labor. Management's 
basic objective would be the acquisition of 
that proportion of the values produced which 
seems satisfactory as a fair return on capital 
and initiative. But that la not the case in 
Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rican people could 
not solve their economic problem if they 
limited themselves to the most equitable dis- 
tribution of their production, because they 
do not as yet produce enough for the stand- 
ard of living to which all workers and citizens 
have the right to aspire. We aim to distrib- 
ute equitably a production that increases 
constantly toward standards of living that 
grow ever more satisfactory. Hence it is 4 
function of labor-management relationships 
to provide for economic growth at the same 
time as for economic justice. 

Because of the lack, until recently, of a 
united labor movement, the Commonwealth 
government as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment have had to play an important role in 
assuring the equitable distribution of the 
frults of economic production. They have 
done this through minimum wage laws. 
However, the best way of fixing wages an 
working conditions is not by law but by free 
collective bargaining. Puerto Rico's laws 
guarantee the right of collective bargaining 
while also establishing procedures for fixing 
minimum wages. It seems to me that we 
should aim at the point where, before long - 
the collective contract is more important in 
labor relations than is minimum wage legis- 
lation. We should maintain the protection 
of minimum wages as long as the workers 
themselves feel that they need it. Let us 
help to bring things to the point whcre, be- 
fore long, the free bargaining between mod- 
ern, adequately equipped unions and man- 
agers who sincerely recognize the worker's 
rights shall fairly regulate the worker's in- 
come as well as the incentives for economic 
initiative. Even today there are thousands 
of Puerto Rican workers who cannot rely on 
the government to regulate their pay, since 
thelr present minimum wages are already 
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higher than those established by law. For 
those workers, the road to improvement Is al- 
Teady—exclusively—that of collective bar- 
gaining with their employers. 

We all know that Puerto Rico's economic 
future depends in large measure on its abil- 
ity to stimulate the establishment of many 
new industries, The capacity for success- 
fully accomplishing that depends on the 
Prevailing socio-economic climate. The 
government should provide incentives like 
first class public services at reasonable cost; 
Ports, alrports, and highway facilities; fac- 
tory buildings, and tax exemption. Never- 
theless, the government alone cannot estab- 
lish n climate favorable for industrial ex- 
Pansion, Both labor and management must 
help to create the atmosphere which will 
Make Puerto Rico an adequate and stimu- 
lating site for the establishment of new eco- 
Romic enterprises, Under Federal law, man- 
agers have legal means of avoiding for a long 
time true collective bargaining with the 
Workers in their plants. They should not 
stubbornly use the means granted to them 
by law for the purpose of postponing and 
Sidetracking the modern and essential prac- 
tice of collective bargaining. Puerto Rico's 
Constitution, on the other hand, guarantees 
Workers the right to strike. It is a right 
Which the Puerto Rican government will al- 
Ways protect fully. But the very existence 
Of that right, essential for basic protection, 
compels the labor unions to use it with 
the strictest sense of responsibility—above 
al in a country as badly in need of rapid 
Frowth as is Puerto Rico, and among work- 
ers who need such economic growth as 

diy as do Puerto Rico's. Puerto Rico is 

used to growth and to surpassing 

itself. It seems to me that the creative de- 

Jelopment of labor-management relations 

Which promise full protection for workers 

effective stimulus for industrialization 

{8 one of the feats of self-surpassing which 

Ustries and labor unions owe to them- 

selves, and which both owe to the people 
ot Puerto Rico. 

Public works and services must keep pace 

th economic growth it they are not to re- 

it. The greatest economic activity, 
creating higher standards of living as well 
88 resulting from them, presupposes a ris- 
ing demand for services which the govern- 
Ment must render, That is to say that, al- 
ugh there may be 2,000 factories willing 
ot Operations here, a high percentage 
neem Will not be established unless the 
ceded services are developed at the time 
n the opportunity to attract those fac- 
toa Presents itself. These services include 
moot improved ports, aqueducts, electric 
wer facilities, health facilities, adequate 
u osing for workers and managers. All this 

Closely related to the ftinds available to 
= ores ee Rican government for public 
an of that nature. I am recommending 

eee of $35 million in the eco- 
rogram during the next fiscal year. 
But that is still far from assuring the level 
tended for those facilities, The permanent- 
nine wement projects submitted to the plan- 
call’ by various government agencies 
ano twice that amount. Those requests 
Agen 3 analyzed by the heads of the 
ive ten concorned—acting under the direc- 
oe limit, themselves as much as possible 
S use of the scarcity of funds confronting 
ther People of Puerto Rico in the face of 
T grent need for public works. 
funds Planning board has estimated the 
1975 needed for reaching the indicated 
goal in public works which will permit 
continuati 
: on of the present economic 
Potidity Those estimates call for the ex- 
Your, we Of more than 860 million per 
e will eventually have to be in- 
4 to $100 million, The investment in 
th €—built with matching Common- 
820 N Federal funds should exceed 
on aud should eventually reach 684 
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million, instead of the recommended $15 
million, Including Federal funds. Naturally, 
the budget for expenditures increases in pro- 
portion to the growth of the task in hand, 
and even more so if it is desired to advance 
toward a salary-scale Increasingly satisfac- 
tory for public servants, 

Uniess financial resources are increased, 
such needs for public works can only be 
met through bond-issues. The planning 
board, for instance, has made preliminary 
estimates which show that the completion 
of the envisioned program of permanent 
improvements. would entail contracting a 
government debt of $500 million by the year 
1975. That would be impossible under the 
present debt-limit margin, since it is not 
expected that the total taxable property will 
reach $5 billion by that date or anywhere 
near It. 

In the face of this situation, we are forced 
to seek solutions among three possibilities, 
viz: 

1. In agreement with the United States 
Congress, expand the debt-limit margin 30 
that the weight of paying for permanent 
improvements and other needed programs 
would be borne in its entirety by future 
generations. 

2. Accept as our present responsibility the 
payment of an important part of the needed 
funds, through an increase in government 
revenues achieyed through additional taxes, 

3. Sacrifice the opporttinity for reaching an 
adequate standard of living for all Puerto 
Ricans, until many years after the dis- 
appearance of Puerto Rico’s present adult 
generation. 

As representatives elected by the people 
we must weigh the responsibility carefully 
and reach the decision, based on a well-in- 
formed conscience, which is best for the 
present and future welfare of two million 
three hundred thousand Puerto Ricans liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico, and for our children, as 
well as for that portion of the seven hun- 
dred thousand who now live outside of 
Puerto Rico but may want to return to be- 
come part of our economy, After careful 
study, the economists inform me that—at 
the rate of investment in the economic pro- 
gram that I am recommending this year— 
the goal of present United States standards 
of living will not be reached within this 
century, that is, until after our present 
children and youths have reached old age 
or have disappeared, including the children 
who are being born in Puerto Rico this year. 

Before closing, I wish to make a number 
of additional important recommendations 
and comments, 

We are all interested in having the new 
municipal legislation approved this year. 
Toward that end I recommend the lumping 
of certain funds together with the amounts 
recently appropriated, in such a manner 
that, through a fair distribution formula, 
those funds are entirely under the control 
of the municipal governments. That will in- 
crease the autonomy of the municipalities. 
It will decrease your powers—my friends in 
the Legislature—and mine too. Knowing 
how to relinquish power in the name of 
good principles is a discipline which we, as 
citizens and officials of a democracy, should 
not fail to learn. 

We should aim to reduce the gambling 
habit in Puerto Rico during the next ten 
years. For your consideration, I submit the 
suggestion that the permits for jal-alal, 
wheels of chance, and bingo be withdrawn. 
I also suggest the possibility of placing a 
time limit on gambling licenses now in force 
for tourlst purposes, and I belieye that we 
should foresee a day when it will no longer 
be necessary to issue such licenses as an in- 
centive for the establishment of tourist fa- 
cilities, 

Reassessment should increase the overall 
value of taxable properties in Puerto Rico, 
though it will doubtlessly reduce the value 
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of a considerable number. It is not the 
government's intention, through such reas- 
sessment, to increase its present tax-receipts 
from such properties. It will therefore be 
necessary to lower the tax rate. Naturally, 
if the guarantee of future bond issues de- 
mands the increase of that tax rate, the 
Legislature will do so when it regards those 
bond issues as worthy of consideration, But 
in my opinion the total volume of property 
taxes should not be increased exclusively 
on the basis of reassessment. That is not 
the alm of the reassessment. — 

In considering the state of the Common- 
wealth, we cannot ignore the world political 
climate with its varying consequences for 
all peoples. The great tensions result in 
intensification of means of defense: techni- 
cal advances alter he importance Of various 
arms; the need for civilian protection in 
case Of attack increases with the range of 
those arms. All those things affect the 
economy of the entire world and especially, 
in the West, of the United States and so 
also of Puerto Rico. In a sense deeper than 
the economic, no society—even though it 
has delegated its international relations and 
defense to another under the principle of 
federation—can be unconcerned and remote 
from the great drama which is that of all 
the men and women in all parts of the world. 
To delegate does not mean to escape the 
duty of thinking, nor to shirk the right to 
make that thinking effective through all 
moral and legal means, 

The difference between the West and the 
Sino-Russian world lies in the political con- 
cepts of democracy versus dictatorship, 
much more than in the means of economic 
production. Socialism is encountered in 
countries profoundly democratic, like the 
Scandinavian, but democracy is not found in 
Communist countries. The need for 
strengthening defense to the utmost stems 
from the crucial concepts of liberty, human 
dignity, the value of the individual, Puerto 
Rico cannot contribute financially to that 
defense, but it can contribute through a good 
democratic example and through the valor of 
its soldiers, & large part of whom are vol- 
unteers. 

It was with that obligation in mind that 
I offered to President Eisenhower, a few days 
after the launching of the first sputnik, to 
expand Puerto Rico's program of technical 
assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries, with all that it involves in demo- 
cratic example, and to do so, if necessary, 
with Puerto Rican funds. I am pleased to 
announce that, within a few days, high 
United States officials will arrive here to study 
with us the means by which we can increase 
our country's contribution—which so fills 
us with pride and strengthens our self-con- 
fidence—to the free world’s moral strength. 

On the other hand, a new force has en- 
tered the scene, a force which is neither po- 
litical nor economic, I refer to science and 
the techniques of creation and destruction, 
the new means by which man wrests en- 
ergy, forms, services, and freedom from na- 
ture, Economically, that force promises to 
make war unnecessary as a means by which 
governments can obtain advantages for their 
peoples or dominant groups, Politically, it 
threatens to substitute, for the concept of 
victory for one side, that of destruction for 
both. In the face of that new force, friendly 
or hostile according to the wisdom with 
which it be used, the world drama takes on 
a deeper dimension: mortal struggle between 
contemporary man’s miraculous power to 
master and intensify nature's forces and his 
unwieldy politico-intellectual equipment as 
manifested in the narrowness of his national- 
istic concept, of his diplomatic forms, his 
inclination toward the great chimera of his 
apparent astuteness, his propensity for large, 
superfluous consumption which overshadows 
great needs of high spiritual value and cf - 
urgency for survival. 
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The conflict between great sclence and in- 
sufficient wisdom, seems to me to be the basic 
confilct—the deepest and most. decisive of 
them all. It affects humanity not as great 
numbers converted into nations, classes, 
sects, but it exists in every people, every 
man. It is the struggle which affects the 
Russian, the Chinese, just ds much as the 
American and European, and makes them 
all equal aside from their governments. It 
is the dilemma in which it seems that God 
has once again, and so decisively, wanted to 
suggest man’s unity and put the temper of 
the human spirit to test. 

Iclose with that comment in order once 
again to stress the energetic devotion of spirit 
and conscience which we all owe, in Puerto 
Rico and everywhere else, to the widening 
and deepening of education. 

Thank you, my friends of the legislature, 
for the consideration which you will give to 
my recommendations, improving or changing 
them in the course of your studious deliber- 
ations, 


The Morse Formula 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Houston Post which is the daily paper 
in circulation in the Southwest, and is 
attaining excellence in many lines of 
journalism, recently carried an article on 
Senator Wayne Morse by Jim Mathis, 
an able writer who has won numerous 
awards for his journalistic achievements. 

Mr. Mathis paid high tribute to Sena- 
tor Morsr’s watchdog policy on the dis- 
position of Government-owned property. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled The Morse 
Formula Is Inflexible and Applies to 
Oregon as to All,” from the Houston Post 
of August 17, 1958, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TERE MORSE FORMULA Is INFLEXIBLE, AND 

APPLIES TO OREGON 4S TO ALL 


(By Jim Mathis) 


WASHINGTON.—From the Senate Press Gal- 
lery, you get a topside down view of Senator 
Wayne Morse. There is a hawknosed profile 
beneath a sketchy batch of gray hair 
meticulously combed over a bald spot. 

The gentleman from, Oregon comes also 
equipped with vociferous vocal chords which 
are likely to send sound waves whipping back 
up the 8 or 9 feet to the gallery at any time, 
and never mind the subject. 

Morse’s yoice rises and falls with power 
even when hoarsened with a cold as he at- 
tacks his favorite examples of an authori- 
tarlan executive division of the Government. 
His arms pump and he rises to a crescendo of 
disgust and sometimes frustrated anger as 
he sometimes speaks with prophetic warning. 

Here is one of the lone wolves of Congress 
at work, 8 man with decided opinions which 
he has no intention of keeping to himself. 

A onetime Republican seemingly tolerated 
by the more conservative Democratic leader- 
ship for his Senate vote, Morse nevertheless 
serves a vital purpose in an upper body fre- 
quently stodgy and sometimes timid in its 
approach. He Is a scourer of the conscience, 
a man who speaks of things better left un- 
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said, a man rowing against the times as 
much as his reactionary colleagues. 

But for all his tangent riding and pursuit 
of the unobtainable, Morse has more than 
paid for himself with his insistence upon ap- 
plication of the Morse formula in the trans- 
fer of/Federal property to public or private 
individuals. 

Since 1946, Morse has objected to Senate 
consideration and passage of bills which 
otherwise would have given away without 
payment. hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of Federal Government property. 

Untold millions have been saved after 
other Congressmen became aware that the 
lean Oregonian was going to beat their bill 
unless it did contain his formula. 

Moerse’s formula came to life after World 
War U died with the United States holding 
title to millions of acres of valuable prop- 
erty for which it had no longer any use. 
City, county, and State officials fell over 
each other to petition Congress to release 
the properties, frequently without charge. 
Institutions and even Individuals joined the 
land grab. 

Morse’s proposal was simple: That any 
public body must pay the Government 50 
percent of the appraised fair market value. 
Individuals must pay 100 percent of the 
same. This was an inflexible rule from 
Morse, and his objection could prevent a 
bill from sailing through on an uncontested 
calendar. 

Since its beginning, Morse has applied the 
rule to from 30 to 50 bills each year. A few 
have been yoted out over his objection, The 
Boy Scouts beat him, and one or two others. 
But by and large, the Senate respects his 
stand and uses it as an explanation to the 
people back home. He has become a handy 
whipping boy. 

Such a course would inevitably lead to 
conflicts with a Senator’s own constituents, 
and this has happened twice to Morse. Sey- 
eral years back, Morse beat down a move- 
ment by the Albany, Oreg., Chamber of 
Commerce for a free grab. This year, a 
Roseberg, Oreg., historical society and MoRsE 
came to grips over an ancient home with 
historical significance. Morse won again. 

“I have been consistent: And I have said 
that if the time ever comes when I cannot 
apply the Morse formula to Oregon mat- 
ters, I shall be guilty of gross unfairness 
to my colleagues in the Senate.“ Morse said 
in arguing the Roseberg bill. 

This requires due diligence from Morse 
and his staff. An overlooked Oregon bill 
would be fatal. 

“They would love to have him say this 
doesn't apply to Oregon,“ a staff member 
said. Py 

“I could no longer justify my insistence,” 
Monsx agrees. 

Without this stubborn, one-man economy 
drive, the Nation's taxpayers would be the 


poorer. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 


SPEECH i 
HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the record of public service of Jor 
O'Hara, of Minnesota. 

His work on the Interstate and For- 
cign Commerce Committee and District 
of Columbia Committee has been out- 
standing. He is diligent and forceful 
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and has applied sound principles of good 
government in advocating or op 
legislation. 

His retirement from the House of Rep- 
resentatives will deprive us of his valu- 
able legislative services in the fields in 
which he has become an expert. But 
even more, we will miss Jor as a friend. 

His joviality and his sense of humor 
have won the affection of his colleagues, 
and I know we all wish him every success 
in his future endeavors. 


Schools Can’t Be Separated From Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 11 I called the attention of my 
colleagues to the recent statement made 
by the Oregon Education Policies Com- 
mission in defense of our educational 
system. This statement, entitled The 
Publie Schools and Our Times,“ places 
in proper perspective the relation of the 
public schools to the society which they 
serve, and, as a recent editorial in the 
Oregon Journal says, This statement 
should be required reading for both crit- 
ics and defenders of the public schools.” 

Mr. Dave Darland and the Oregon 
Education Policies Commission are to be 
congratulated for the fine job they have 
done in the preparation and distribution 
of this highly significant statement. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the Oregon Journal in 
full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
SCHOOLS CAN'T Be Separaren From SOCIETY 

The Oregon Education Policies Commis- 
sion’s scholarly statement on the Public 
Schools of Our Times (just released) 1s 
beamed more to the education and phil- 
osophy major than the average reader. 

It offers no pat solutions to the school 
prohlem—promising to deal later with spe- 
cific problems and recommendations for pos- 
sible action. 

It does not even represent the oficial post- 
tion of the Oregon Education Association 
which published it. 

But the statement does do what it sets out 
to do, It raises questions and stimulates 
some thought regarding the relation of the 
public schools to the society which they 
serve. 

And for that reason it should be required 
reading for both critics and defenders of 
the public schools. 

It does put the school crisis in more rea- 
sonable perspective. 

It does point up the hazards of using com- 
parative statistics concerning American and 
Russian (or European) schools which in 
reality are not comparable. 

It does correlate our education problems 
with our broad social problems—both of 
which are in a transition of near-revolution- 
ary proportions, 

This does not mean that this study fails 
to recognize both our educational 5 
and weaknesses. It does. 

It points out, for example, that our fall- 
ure to emphasize forcign languages in our 
public schools is just another symptom 
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Our unpreparedness to assume world lead- 
ership, 

It says, “We have not even bothered to 
learn and to teach languages of other coun- 
tries on any scale commensurate with our 
enforced leadership.“ 

And the same tendencies toward social 
drift we show in national and world affairs 
shows up in our schools. We consider our- 
Selves great technologists and innovators, 
but we have little agility in making neces- 
sary decisions in today's fast-moving world 
Of affairs. 

It also speaks of the frightening trend to- 
ore diminishing certain disciplines and 

But the report is essentially optimistic In 
that it cites the fact that our national prog- 
Tess has been astounding and our expecta- 
tions for ourselves and our institutions have 
increased materially, as our culture demands 
More training and education of a greater 
Cross section of our society than at any other 
ume in history. 

And our public schools continue to try out 
innovations with the support of their prac- 
tical governing bodies in keeping with the 
great experiment in our form of government. 

After warning against curriculums designed 
for a narrow survival policy, the report ends 
With the conclusion that today's educators 
have been given a clear mandate to exercise 
More vigorous leadership. Thus the idea of 
qual opportunity for each educable child to 
develop his potential to the fullest is receiy- 

g new emphasis. 

Our schools do mirror much of the social 
furbulence,” the report concludes. There- 
Ore as we go about improving them let us 
Rot consider these schools apart from the 
Whole of society and our history. Our pres- 
ent crisis is a total one, not just a school 
Crisis. This crisis belongs to everyone. And 
everyone is thereby responsible.” 
und d like something Martha Shull Port- 
> d high-school teacher and former presi- 
— of NEA, or Frank Bennett, president of 
tern Oregon College, or Chester Frisbie, 
Professor of education at Lewis and Clark, 
Aut have said, doesn't it? Well, it should. 
po and members of the education 
licies commission respectively, they helped 
Write it. A good writing job, too. 


The Little Rock Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM J. ERVIN, JR. 


In OF NORTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Kin- 

a Daily Free Press, of Kinston, 

21. 1994 Carried in its issue for August 
» 1958, an exceedingly thoughtful edi- 

of pa entitled “Does This Mean the Use 
More Troops?” 

to nats Unanimous consent that the edi- 

Haare Printed in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the editorial 


ord 
as follo ett to be printed in the RECORD, 


ES THs MEAN THE Ust or More TROOPS? 
the Shiver ent Eisenhower commenting upon 
be mene Rock court decision said there can 
of the ©qulvocation as to the responsibility 

Federal Government" to see that court 

He ate School integration are carried out. 

NA "A Btate cannot by action or 
. — Tallure to act permit violence to 
rights the preservation of individual 
as determined by a court decree,” 
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This would seem to mean that the Presi- 
dent is willing and ready to repeat his mis- 
take in sending Federal troops to Little Rock 
last year, if in his judgment an individual 


State or States do not obey the mandate 


of the courts and permit Negroes to enter 
white schools. 

Unfortunately that threat on the part of 
the President of the United States gives no 
promise of a satisfactory compliance with 
the unfortunate decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of May 1954, upset- 
ting a former decision of the same tribunal 
58 years before. 

The President and his advisers should 
realize that the drastic decision will take a 
long time to be completely complied with in 
many southern communities. A generation 
or two will be needed in some sections. Too 
much Federal interference with State's rights 
may precipitate turmoll and bloodshed, 
Overwhelming public sentiment in some sec- 
tions of the South could actually provoke 
a minor civil war. The Supreme Court rec- 
ognized the difficulty ahead when it did not 
set a deadline for the integration decision 
to become effective. About the only wise 
phase of that decision was the time element 
provided therein. 

The agitation has done inestimable dam- 
age to the kindly racial relations in the 
South. If integration of the schools is en- 
forced at bayonet point there is no telling 
what further damage will be done to race 
relations. The practical destruction of many 
public schools is not only possible but prob- 
able in many sections of the South. 

At best it ts a dark picture. 


Tenth Anniversary of Korean Independ- 
ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on the 
10th anniversary of Korean independ- 
ence an American who fought to keep 
that country free recalls the facts, and 
our duty. In the Reader’s Digest for 
September 1958 there appears an article 
entitled “Lest We Forget—Korea,” by 
Gen. James A, Van Fleet. It is a very 
interesting article. I ask that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lest We Forcer—Korra 
(By Gen. James A. Van Fleet) 

In mid-May of 1951 while the Eighth Army 
was relentlessly pursuing a rapidiy disinte- 
grating Communist army, I was with a 
front-line unit when we came upon a burn- 
ing village. It was empty, except for the 
bodies of Korean victims and one old man, 
dressed in the traditional white robe and 
the high hat of woven black horsehair which 
signified his venerable age and station in 
life, 

Our line of jeeps, tanks, and halftracks 
clanked to a halt as the old man crossed 
the road completely oblivious of us. We 
watched silently as he walked, slowly and 
with great dignity, to a drainage ditch, filled 
a dipper with water, then carried it care- 
fully back across the road and poured the 
water on the flames. He knew that he 
could not save his burning home, but he 
was trying to do something. 
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This unforgettable scene seemed to me to 
symbolize the character of the Korean peo- 
ple. No matter what tragedies have oc- 
curred in his life—occupation by Japan, 
World War II, the Communist occupation 
of the northern half of his country, and 
finally the terrible war started by the North 
Korean invasion—the Korean has kept on 
working. : 

Not one of these tragedies was caused by 
Korea, 

The Japanese occupation was the result of 
the great powers’ decision to give Korea to 
victorious Japan at the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1905. For 40 years the Ko- 
rean lived as a second-class citizen in his 
own country, restricted in his higher educa- 
tion, forbidden to study his own language or 
to wear his native dress, deprived of large 
holdings of land and property. 

The Communist-Russian occupation de- 
rived from the fateful Allled blunder in 
World War II, permitting Soviet Russia to 
enter the war against Japan just in time to 
take the surrender of the Japanese armies in 
Manchuria and northern Korea. The United 
States took the surrender south of the 38th 
parallel with the clear-cut agreement that 
the Russians would withdraw from Korea as 
soon as a national government had been es- 
tablished. But Moscow refused to cooperate 
and so laid the foundation for the Korean 
war. The Republic of Korea was formed in 
1948 under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions, of which Soviet Russia is a charter 
member. Yet, in 1950, Communist Russia 
caused the invasion of the practically un- 
armed Republic, and completely devasted 
the country at a time when the United States 
had withdrawn all its troops in keeping ita 
part of the surrender agreement. 

The war caused the death of more than a 
million Koreans, 54,000 Americans, thou- 
sands of soldiers from the other 15 U. N. 
countries, and material destruction in excess 
of $5 billion. This is the price we paid in de- 
ense of freedom. 

The entire Korean nation was involved in 
that war, Time and again during the fight- 
ing, President Rhee begged for more weapons 
for his soldiers, “We have our own boys who 
are willing to fight and die for our country, 
and we have our women. They, too, will 
fight!” 

I once asked the charming and talented 
wife of Admiral Sohn, now the Korean minis- 
ter to West Germany, why it was that during 
the height of the war, when we had many 
mine fields in the battle zone, we would often 
see a Korean family moving across former 
rice fields with the wife in the lead and the 
man following in her exact footsteps. But 
when the war slowed down and we cleaned 
up these old areas, the man was once again 
in his traditional lead with the wife and 
children following. 

Mrs. Sohn was quick to reply, very sweetly: 
“General Van Fleet, we did not lead our 


men through the mine flelds because they 


made us do it. It was our wish because 
we love them.” 

When the United Nations came to the res- 
cue of Korea, the Kremlin persuaded Com- 
munist China to interyene. In the next 6 
years almost 4 million of the 8 million North 
Koreans escaped to the free South. To 
make up this loss, almost a million Koreans 
were moved from their homes in Manchuria 
to provide troops and slave labor for the 
Communist half of Korea. 

South Korea is an agricultural area—the 
rice bowl of the country. With Korea di- 
vided, industries have had to be created, 
factories built; the 4 million refugees have 
nad to be housed, fed and provided with 
work, 

Yesterday Korea was the Land of the 
Morning Calm, with a record of almost 500 
years, from the ith to the 20th century, 
under one dynasty: The Yi family, an- 
cestors of their first and only president, Dr. 
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Syngman Rhee. Today it is truncated, living 
under constant threat of renewed warfare. 

During my visit to Korea this spring, I 
found President Rhee in excellent health. 
Though now 83 years old, he walks like a 
young man, and his brain is so alert that 
he, grasps your thought before you have 
time to express it. His clear eyes need no 
giasses for normal seeing, and he uses no 
hearing aid. Though he is not tall, he 
seems to tower above you when you are with 
him. I feel humble in the knowledge of 
his great spirit. 

Coming from a long line of scholars and 
statesmen, he was heir to the best of the 
old Korean culture and education. After 
studying with tutors he attended the Meth- 
odist missionary school, then went on to 
earn degrees at George Washington Univer- 
sity and Harvard, and a doctor of philosophy 
degree from Princeton. Few have a better 
grasp of the history of the United States and 
the Western World, as well as the history 
of Korea, China, and Japan. With such a 
background and great wisdom, he is the all- 
important figure in this drama being enacted 
today in the Far East. 

President Rhee does not agree in full with 
the present policy of his allles. He would 
rather unite Korea by force than wait for 
slow-moving international developments. 
But he will not endanger allied policy be- 
cause Korea, as he often points out, has never 
been involved in an offensive war. He often 
impatiently demands unification at the 
earliest possible time, but he is committed 
to wait for “peaceful unification” through 
free elections supervised by the United Na- 
tions. His not-infrequent threats against 
the Communists in the North are a warning 
to Red leaders in Pyongyang, Peiping and 
Moscow that another invasion will be met 
with a counterinvasion. 

This is not an idle threat. The Republic 
of Korea has the world's fourth largest army. 
The 655,000 ROK’s are molded into a power- 
ful striking force of 21 divisions, with an air 
force of two combat wings, one of them 
equipped with jets, and a small but efficient 
coastal navy. This military machine of 
battle - tested young men is backed by modern 
equipment including the atomic weapons of 
the United Nation’s Command. In terms of 
common Allied defense, this highly mobile 
force is readily available to fight against 
Communists in any part of Asia. The an- 
nual cost of one American division will sup- 
port the entire ROK Army for 1 year. As 
long as there is a Communist threat In Asia, 
or anywhere, it will not be the wish of the 
stouthearted Koreans, nor should it be ours, 
that her military strength be reduced. 

When President-elect Eisenhower came to 
Korea, I took him to see the Capitol ROK Di- 
Vision, commanded by Tiger Song, a power- 
ful man and one of the best generals of the 
war. He knew only a little English. 

Tiger began his briefing, “Me, Song Yo 
Chan, commanding Capitol ROK Division. 
We are here (indicating with a pointer on 
the map) Capitol ROK Division. We want 
fight—we go,” and the pointer was thrust 
northward to the Yalu. 

President-elect Eisenhower extended his 
hand in congratulation, and sald, “This is 
the finest briefing I have ever had on the 
morale of a division!" 

Today General Song is commanding the 
ROK First Army deployed along the 150- 
mile front. 

Korea today is a new country filled with 
hope and ambition. Schools and churches 
are being built, many of them with the as- 
sistance of American soldiers. Dedicated 
Korean teachers kept alive the love of learn- 
ing even while the fighting was going on. 
Today, education is the Republic's chief in- 
dustry. Schools have expanded fivefold, al- 
though classrooms are still lacking for addi- 
tional thousands. Nor are the mute and 
disabled forgotten. For education is now 
the right of every Korean. 
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Homes are being built, factories are again 
producing textiles for Korean clothing and 
silks for export. Young women are studying 
science and medicine. Young men are learn- 
ing the rudiments of engine maintenance, 
while dreaming of huge electric generators 
powering industries to pull their once primi- 
tive country into this century. Where 
mountain torrents once rushed unchecked 
through bare valleys, hydroelectric plants 
are taking form. New industries long- 
planned are now springing up almost over- 
night. The “Made in Korea” trademark ac- 
companies freight cars loaded with cement, 
fertilizer, salt and soda ash. Steel and pig- 
iron mills are rising as quickly as a burgeon- 
ing new plastic industry. Telecommunica- 
tions have firmly linked the nation. 

The Koreans have a lot in common with 
the Greeks in their love of flowers, their 
warm hospitality, their love of dancing—and 
their love of liberty. Though they looked to 
China for their education and philosophy for 
centuries, their art and culture are distinctly 
Korean, showing great beauty in their early 
treasures and in the architecture of their 
ancient buildings. 

Barring conquest by the Communists, a 
continued democratic government in South 
Korea is assured. Koreans will accept no 
other Jule. Their government will exchange 
no diplomats with any Communist regime. 
Koreans are convinced that almost any pro- 
posal from the Reds bodes ill. The ROK’s 
are the world’s most outspoken anti-Com- 
munists. Precisely because we have lost the 
the friendship of old China, we must cherish 
our friend Korea. 

Korea tomorrow will be what President 
Rhee is able to pass on to its children today. 
He is giving them a Christian example of 
unselfish devotion to his country. His great 
hope is to leave his country fully independ- 
ent, united in its natural boundaries, capable 
of supporting its people by their own labor 
as Korea did for so many hundreds of years 
before the tragedies of this century. 

In a speech on Armed Forces Day, May 17, 
1958, to the United States 7th Division in 
Korea, he said: 5 

American fighting men and American 
fighting power have helped to save freedom 


and democracy three times within living 


memory. The last such occasion was here 
in Korea, and we of this country shall never 
forget the tens of thousands who yielded 
up their last measure of devotion from our 
hills and valleys. * * * I need not tell you 
that Korea stands with you, and that to the 
limits of our resources we shall carry our 
share of the burden in sustaining and main- 
taining the world of liberty and justice in 
which we so implicitly believe.“ 


Financing of Political Campaigns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
& never-ending problem of American 
political campaigns is who should con- 
tribute and what should the proper 
amount be? Everyone is aware of the 
mounting cost of running for office and, 
so far, no equitable solution has been 
reached. Recently Mr. Baggerly of the 
Tulia (Tex.) Herald wrote what I be- 
lieve to be an outstanding editorial on 
this subject. 


August 25 


Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Tulia Herald, August 7, 
1958, under the heading, “Who Should 
Finance Political Campaigns?” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wao SHOULD FINANCE POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS? 


Something is drastically wrong with our 
present system of financing political cam- 
paigns. We live in a day when even on the 
local leyel it costs hundreds of dollars to run 
for office. On higher levels, the amount runs 
into hundreds of thousands of dollars—\ 
much more than the offices pay. 

The problem cannot be solved by making 
campaign contributions illegal—to do so 
would mefin that only extremely wealthy 
persons could be elected to office. And even 
if a man could afford to finance his own 
campaign, we as citizens have no right to 
expect him to pay for the privilege of serv- 
ing us. 

The problem cannot be solved by limiting 
campaign expenditures to a reasonable 
figure. Assume, for example that Joe Doak 
of Hogwallow Gulch decided to run for the 
United States Senate against LYNDON JOHN- 
SON. JOHNSON could be elected without 
even returning to Texas, without spending 
$25. On the other hand, Joe Doak, an un- 
known, would not have a chance without 
costly television appearances, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, and other campaign devices. 
So a limit on expenditures would tip the 
scales in favor of the better known incum- 
bent. 

The simple facts of life are that the best 
qualified man in Texas as an unknown 
could not be elected to a major office without 
a costly campaign. In the recent Democratic 
primary, some good men running for State 
Offices were defeated for no reason other 
than their inability to wage an effective eam - 
paign. On the other hand, some not 80 
worthy men were elected because they did 
have adequate financial backing. 

The problem is even more e by. 
the fact that most any candidate can get 
adequate financial backing—if he wants to 
sell his soul to the special interests who are 
ever ready to buy lawmakers and executives. 
This situation presents a danger of electing 
dishonest men, and those with strength of 
character sufficient to forgo the temptation 
to sell out for a mess of pottage are few in 
number. 

A hardship ts worked on the honest candi- 
date who accepts legitimate contributions. 
While he can refuse contributions made to 
himself, he has no control over campaign 
efforts of unpopular persons and groups 
made in his behalf. So the source of con- 
tributions always becomes a campaign issue. 
RALPH YARBOROUGH is censured if a group of of 
laborers pay $1 per person toward his 
paign—and Bill Blakley is censured if West 
Texas Utilities Co., through its lawyer, or 
the Texas Manufacturers Association, in- 
directly, contribute to his campaign. 

Of course, we have the cynics who find 
a simple solution to all problems. They re- 
fuse to concern themselves with this problem 
because all politicians are crooks, all are just 
‘alike, and it doesn't make any difference 
which one is elected.” 

But the solution isn't simple. 

The responsibility is not on the candidates 
but the citizens. We, the citizens, are the 
ones who suffer from poor or dishonest rep- 
resentation. So we must accept the burden 
of financing worthy candidates. As mem- 
bers of elther major party, we must under- 
write the campaign expenses of banade 
we believe to be best qualifi 
of their own financial situations. And the 
base should be broad. If every sup of 
a particular candidate was interested enough 
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in good government to contribute 50 cents 
or €1 toward his campaign expense, he would 

Ye adequate funds to wage an effective 
campaign and he would feel an obligation to 
no individual, corporation, or faction which 
Made an extremely large donation, 

It costs money to put good men In office. 
There is a price tag on good citizenship. But 
it costs much more when individuals are not 
Willing to back up thelr good wishes with a 
$1 bill, choosing instead to let corporation 
A contribute $5,000 through its lawyer. 

If members of labor unions are willing to 
Kick in 81 for candidates they believe to be 
the best, shouldn't farmers, small-business 
men, and just ordinary ms be willing 
to do as much? Until we decide to accept 
zome of these responsibilities of citizenship, 
We have no right to complain about the 
Quality of officeholders who are elected. 


Our Outstanding Citizens: John M. Phil- 
lips and Harriet Duff Phillips of 
Pittsburgh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Fite FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we in 
in burgh, Pa., have been fortunate 
1 having two outstanding elvie- minded 
3 in the renowned husband and 
riet team of John M. Phillips and Har- 
of Duff Phillips of Carrick in the city 

Pittsburgh in my congressional dis- 
of We are proud of their great record 
ti community accomplishment during 
they 


lifetimes, and the. fine heritage 
tio have passed on to us in our genera- 
1 ate the National, State, and local 


JOEN M. PHILLIPS: INDUSTRIALIST AND 
CONSERVATIONIST 
8 generatlons of mill and mine 
diy eo knew Mr. Phillips in his every- 
job as president of one of the im- 
Spo t industrial plants of the city. 
rismen and conservationists 
ee hout America knew and were 
mie him for his lifelong work 
Waters, rving wildlife, forests, and 
the red known was he nationally as 
ather of the basic game code of 
for ot ner a —which became the model 
Conse er States—and as an outstanding 
Cotten at ionist that most people had for- 
invented never knew that Mr. Phillips 
equip and produced much of the 
mines air that was standard in coal 
before over the world. Until shortly 
Phili his death he was president of 
Ps Mine and Mill Supply Co. 
8 who knew him only in recent 
0 ane him the grand old 
15 i conservation in Pennsylvania. 
time deae CUP, familiar with his life- 
heritage soni to saving the natural 
litle tec of America, would extend that 
do cover the country. 
NA k OF RESTORATIONISTS 
as the last of the restorationists— 
beng a of hunter-naturalists, num- 
among them Theodore Roose- 
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velt—who toward the end of the last 
century awoke America to the fact that 
she was destroying her natural resources, 
and who then set to work to bring them 
back. Through their efforts, conserva- 
tion laws began to become a matter of 
national policy and of concern to the 
States. 

Mr. Phillips’ interest in restoration 
and conservation ranged over the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. He had a 
hand in almost every Federal game law 
until 10 years ago. He persuaded Can- 
ada to set aside her first game preserve, 
a mountain territory of about 500,000 
acres which he explored in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Although dozens of his conservation 
articles and hundreds of wildlife photo- 
graphs were published in national maga- 
zines and newspapers, he never per- 
sonally took a cent for them. 

EARLY BOY SCOUT LEADER 

He helped organize the Boy Scouts of 
America, seeing in them the conserva- 
tionists of the future. The first Boy 
Scout troop in Pennsylvania and one of 
the first two in the United States met in 
his living room beneath heads of 
mounted jaguar, bear, mountain sheep, 
and goat—trophies of his many hunting 
expeditions. 


He was a member of the National Ad- 


visory Council of the Boy Scouts and 
thousands of boys and young men knew 
him by his scouting title, Chief Silver 
Tip. He received the highest awards 
of scouting and was one of the few 
Americans to hold the top English honor, 
the Silver Wolf, presented to him by Sir 
Robert Baden Powell, founder of scout- 
ing. 

Latest of his numerous honors from 
the Boy Scouts was the presentation of 
the Hornaday Conservation Award by 
the National Council, BSA, May 4, 1953. 

Mr. Phillips, however, was best known 
as the creator of the Pennsylvania game 
system, which won world recognition. 
‘This system of sportsmen-owned refuges, 
surrounded by public shooting grounds, 
he always said, “offers citizens of Penn- 
sylvania the greatest hunting club in the 
world which they can join by paying 
only $3.15 a year—the price of a hunting 
license.” - 

` BEGAN EFFORT IN 1890 


Pennsylvania was a shot-out State 
when Mr. Phillips began his efforts in 
1890 to bring back game. He could af- 
ford hunting trips and tock them from 
Alaska to South America. But the men 
who worked in the mines and mills of 
this district could not. He wanted to 
make hunting close to home available to 
all so that they would understand and 
learn to love the outdoors. 

He assisted in organizing the Penn- 
Sylvania Game Commission as a non- 
salaried, nonpartisan body and in 1905 
became a member, later serving as its 
president. 

Under his leadership, Pennsylvania's 
conservation laws became models for the 
Nation. Although an industrial State, 
Pennsylvania became the leading game 
area of the country. He fought hunters 
and politicians for the passage of the 
Resident Hunters License Law which 
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gave the commission operating funds 
and eventually made possible the State’s 
acquisition of almost a million acres of 
game refuges surrounded by public 
shooting grounds. 

The first land bought for this pur- 
pose—in Elk County—was marked on 
August 1, 1948, when a huge boulder 
bearing an appropriate bronze plaque 
was dedicated in his honor. Leading 
citizens of the State joined in paying 
tribute to his achievements at the dedi- 
catory ceremonies. 

HONORS CAME FAST 


In 1950, 1951, and 1952 he was honored 
as an outstanding citizen and the 
State’s greatest conservationist by reso- 
lutions of the Senate. 

Mr. Phillips fathered the buck law 
which built up the State’s deer herd but 
of recent years fought to have it repealed 
and an any-deer season established to 
reduce the herd, which he said had 
grown too large for its own good. 

With his own attormey he fought 
through the Supreme Court of the 
United States to uphold his alien gun 
law, which he had passed when foreign- 
born residents resisted the game laws 
with arms. 

Long before floods and windstorms 
forced the Government to take action, 
Mr. Phillips was warning of floods and 
duststorms and encouraging the plant- 
ing of trees. He distributed thousands 
of trees to youngsters at his own ex- 
pense and offered prizes to Boy Scouts 
and game wardens who planted the 
most. He had the national Scout or- 
ganization set aside a week for nut 
planting and himself planted thousands 
throughout the State. 

PIONEER OF PYMATUNING 


He was a tireless worker and pioneer 
in the fight to clear the streams of the 
State and Nation and led the battle to 
flood instead of drain the great marsh- 
lands which have become the site of 
Pymatuning Lake. A monument com- 
memorating his activities was erected 
there. He bitterly opposed motorboats 
on the lake, which he hoped to make 
one of the great wild waterfowl flyways 
of America, 

He was one of the group who helped 
to save Cook Forest, and only last June 
19 became party to a suit against the 
State to halt the cutting of trees in the 
popular forest park. 

Mr. Phillips’ devotion to the soil and 
forests of America was deeply rooted in 
his family tradition. He was the oldest 
son of a family that had lived in Pitts- 
burgh almost since the founding of the 
Republic. His grandfather, James Phil- 
lips, a blacksmith, came to America 
from the north of Ireland in 1795. 

ATTENDED PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Born in Pittsburgh February 15, 1861, 
the son of James and Anna Provost 
Phillips, John M. Phillips attended the 
city’s public schools, was graduated from 
Pittsburgh High School, and, after 
studying engineering, became superin- 
tendent of the bolt works and forging 
plants of the Lewis, Oliver & Phillips 
Co. He later became manager of its 
mine equipment department, 
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In 1889 he and his uncle, John Phil- 
lips, bought the mine supply department 
of Oliver & Phillips Iron and Steel Co., 
establishing a partnership under the 
name of the Phillips Mine Supply Co. 
In 1900 the company was reorganized 
and incorporated as the Phillips Mine 
and Mill Supply Co., and Mr. Phillips 
was elected president, a post he held 
until shortly before his death. 

COAUTHORED HUNTING BOOK 


In 1906 Mr. Phillips teamed up with 
William T. Hornaday in writing Camp- 
fires in the Canadian Rockies, a chron- 
icle of their adventurous hunting ex- 
periences in that region. He was also 
one of the first photographers of wild 
life, and in 1922 was given an award by 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory for the best animal photograph 
taken anywhere in the world. 

His trophies of the hunting and fish- 
ing field were numerous, among them 
being a group of jaguars, presented to 
Carnegie Museum, which was the first 
known exhibit in the world showing 
these animals in their native habitat. 

Although he was always active in 
community affairs, and it was through 
his work that his Carrick neighbors ob- 
tained the park that now bears his name, 
he held political office only once. Dur- 
ing the late Mayor Charles H. Kline’s 
administration he was a member of city 
council for a few months. 

KEPT MANY PETS 


Mr. Phillips’ family agree that there 
Was no more ideal combination of urban 
and rural living than existed in the old 
Phillips house which stands at 2336 
Brownsville Road. 

His two sons learned their ABCs with 
the aid of a small green snake their 
father coiled and uncoiled to form the 
letters. At one time or another, his 
children had a kangaroo in the cellar, 
pheasants in the guest bathroom, and a 
countless procession of furry animals in 
the spacious back yard. 

Although busy herself as a leader in 
the community, Mrs. Phillips, the former 
Harriet Templeton Duff, enjoyed all of 
the animal visitors and worked their care 
into the routine of running a large 
household. : 

MANY AFFILIATIONS 

Mr. Phillips was a member of the 
Duquesne Club, Boone and Crockett 
Club, the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Rotary Club, an honorary 
member of the Camp Fire Club of Amer- 
ica, founder of the Lewis and Clark Big 
Game Club, a director of the American 
Bison Society, a founder of the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, honor- 
ary president of the Pittsburgh Zoologi- 
cal Society, and a member of many other 
scientific and conservation societies, 

He was honored with the gold medal 
of the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund and in 1924 was chosen as recipient 
of the National Outdoor Prize award. 
At President Coolidge’s Conservation 
conference in the same year, he was 
named by the President as chairman of 
the Committee on Conservation of Game 
and Fur Bearing Animals. 

He was a director of the South Side 
Hospital, a 32d degree Mason, a Knight 
Templar and a Shriner. He was a mem- 
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ber of the Baldwin Community Church. 
On his death on September 8, 1953, he 
left his wife and 3 daughters, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Shuman, Mrs. Robert C. Lutz and 
Mrs. Alexander S. Chalfant, and 2 sons, 
John M. Phillips, Jr., and James M. 
Phillips, and 13 grandchildren. 

HARRIETT DUFF PHILLIPS 


Mrs. John M. Phillips was for more 
than 40 years one of the truly outstand- 
ing figures in Pittsburgh life, and a 
militant fighter for the rights of others. 

BORN IN CARRICK 

A native of Carrick, and a resident 
of Pittsburgh all her life, Mrs. Phillips 
had a keen insight into the human prob- 
lems of the city, and devoted most of her 
adult life to an unselfish campaign to 
solve those problems. 

As one of the best-known club women 
in the nation, she led the fight which 
brought about the present pre-marriage 
medical examinations in Pennsylvania, 
and almost singlehandedly brought into 
being the legislation which gave Alle- 
gheny County an effective juvenile court, 
separated from the destructive pressures 
of politics. 

Mrs. Phillips, the former Harriet 
Templeton Duff, was the daughter of the 
late Dr. John Milton Duff and Jane Kirk 
Duff. Her father, an outstanding medi- 
cal man, founded the South Side Hos- 
pital and was co-founder of the medical 
department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 

FATHER WAS HONORED 

In appreciation for this latter service, 
Dr. Duff was given the honor of deliver- 
ing the address of welcome to the first 
class of the new medical school, and pre- 
sented the first lecture. 

Mrs. Phillips was educated in Pitts- 
burgh schools. She was graduated from 
Central High School, and 3 years later 
received a bachelor of arts degree from 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Chat- 
ham, 

Her alma mater conferred a singular 
honor upon her in 1939 when she was 
awarded a doctor of humanities de- 
gree—the first time in its history that 
PCW had given an honorary degree to 
one of its graduates. 

Mrs. Phillips also received an honor- 
ary degree from Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

MARRIED IN 1906 


In 1906 she married John M. Phillips 
and embarked on a dual career—that of 
a diligent mother who found time, while 
raising five children, to take an active 
part in her community’s life. 

Proof that such a combination is 
workable came in 1944 when she was 
named “American Mother of the Year” 
by the Golden Rule Foundation in New 
York. 

Due largely to the influence of her 
father and other medical and religious 
men among her forebears, Harriet Duff 
soon developed an interest in the needs 
of others, and quickly set about fulfill- 
ing them in her own dynamic way. 

BRASHEAR FOUNDER 

Among her early projects, undertaken 
in 1916, was the founding of the Bras- 
hear Settlement Association on the 
Southside, and, in the same period, of the 
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Carrick Mothers’ Club. Both are still 
in existence, and still growing. 

The mothers’ club was an innovation 
in its time, offering the services of a 
baby clinic and instructions for mothers 
and a recreation center (now Phillips 
Park), for children of the community. 

Spurred on by knowledge of the needs 
of South Side Hospital, Mrs. Phillips set 
up the Phoebe Brashear Tea Room in a 
dwelling opposite the hospital, and op- 
erated the forerunner of the modern 
hospital snack bar. 

When grateful doctors and friends of 
patients made the tearoom a success, 
she turned it over to the hospital. 

ON’ SCHOOL BOARD 

In the early thirties Mrs. Phillips en- 
tered public life on a larger scale when 
she became a member of the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education—a post she held 
with distinction for 14 years. 

It was her sincere conviction that 
women ought to hold executive itions 
in public life, and during her years with 
the school board she fought for admin- 
istrative positions for women in the 
schools. 

From 1934 to 1938 she was president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and in that post was a 
dominant influence in marshalling the 
votes of women to effect civil improve- 
ments. 

FAVORED STERILIZATIONS 

Mrs. Phillips gained national recogni- 
tion during her term of office in the fed- 
eration by championing the cause of ma- 
ternal health and planned paren 
clinics, and by advocating compulsory 
sterilization of those unfit for parent- 
hood. 

For many years she had been an hon- 
orary member of the board of the 
Planned Parenthood Clinic of Pittsburgh, 
in which she was a pioneer. 

She had long been noted for work in 
the interracial field, and was made 
honorary persident for life of the Har- 
riet Tubman Guild, a Negro woman's 
organization which cares for conveles- 
cents, She was also an active supporter 
of Hill City. 

She was a member of the Twentieth 
Century Guild, Pittsburgh Chapter, 
and of the League of Pen Women, 
Women’s City Club, and a member of 
the board of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

Following a pattern for service begun 
in World War I, when she served as 
superintendent of an emergency hos- 
pital during the influenza epidemic, 
Mrs. Phillips in World War II headed 
the Army and Navy nurse recruiting 
program here for the Red Cross. 

She also served as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Public As- 
sistance during the administration of 
Gov. EDWARD MARTIN. 

HEADED CHEST DRIVE 


Although she had frequently said she 
would retire gradually from her many 
and varied activities, Mrs. Phillips found 
it hard to say no to requests for her timé 
Thus it was that in 
her final months she served as chairman 
of a campaign to raise $1 million for 3 
new nurses’ residence at South Side 
Hospital. She had expected soon to be 
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&ble to amnounce success in attaining 
the goal. 

For the last several years she has de- 
voted much of her time to Winchester- 
Thurston School for Girls, which she 
Served as executive vice president. 

While she sought no recognition for 
her work, Mrs. Phillips probably re- 
ceived more honors and tributes than 
any other woman in the State. Perhaps 
most cherished of all these was the des- 
ignation conferred upon her by the gov- 
€rnor in 1949—Distinguished Daughters 
of Pennsylvania. 

For a number of years, Mrs. Phillips 
had considered as one of her most re- 
Warding. activities the Thursday Noon 
Club for young business women, which 
she conducted in her church, the First 

ibyterian. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were hon- 
Ored by the board of education in De- 
cember 1956, when it decided to name 
& proposed new school on the Southside 
the Phillips School. The new school, to 
be situated at South 20th and Sarah 
Streets, is the first to be named for a 
husband and wife. 


Need for the ROTC Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


end YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
P ving long believed in a strong de- 
ense for our country, and believing that 
ROTC program is an excellent and 
Practical means of achieving this end, 
Was pleased to receive a resolution 
Passed by American Legion convention 
at Fort Worth, Tex in an annual Texas 
te encampment on August 3, 1958. 
. President, I request unanimous 
ab 5 to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recor» the resolution sent to me 
the American Legion convention. 
th There being no objection, the resolu- 
On was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
Whereas the American Legion since its 
— tion in 1919 has Sean saree 
tense program equate to e 
Reeds of the United States; ane 
thr ereas the ROTC program, operating 
ough colleges and universities, offers the 
me 


t practical and the least expensive 
thod of providing the technical and in- 
‘ellectual training for men who may be 
waled upon to wage war by the use of highly 
wn equipment; and 
ereas the present ROTC program 
houd be expanded to include necessary 
ee in sclence and mathematics and ex- 
4 over a period of 5 years instead of 
years as now; and 
reren such an expanded and extended 
tenkram can be made to serve in lieu of 
a Pog service in the Armed Forces over 
tay sn ber of years at a vastly reduced out- 
money: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
Fort Of Teras, in convention assembled in 
goth, Ter, August 1, 2, and 3, 1958. 
such an expanded and extended pro- 
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be recommended to the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 
Resolved, That men in the ROTC units 
be paid at the rate of $50 per month while 
actively engaged in the training program, 


Dedication of Memorial Park Monument, 
Brooklyn, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


dy onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
invitation of Mayor John M. Coyne, the 
very able, distinguished, and civic- 
minded mayor of Brooklyn, Ohio, it was 
my privilege to speak at the dedication 
of the Memorial Park Monument. Under 
leave granted, I insert my address in the 
RECORD: 

It is a great honor to participate in the 
formal dedication of this fitting Memorial 
Park Monument which shall stand hence- 
forth as a symbol of our esteem for and in- 
debtedness to all those who served our 
beloved country in time of need. This 
monument shall stand as a timeless re- 
minder that the chains of human slavery 
rest infinitely heavier upon the shoulders of 
freemen than the wearing of a soldier’s gear 
in defense of our priceless liberties and free- 
doms. The American Legion and all those 
good citizens who cooperated In making this 
memorial possible are to be congratulated for 
a job well done. 

The birth of our Nation marked the most 
significant step in man’s long struggle up- 
ward toward a system of government which 
recognizes the dignity of man as the highest 
value which can be secured for any people 
under any form of government. History is 
replete with many dark chapters of man’s 
inhumanity to man and the degradation 
visited upon whole civilizations by despotic 
rulers who saw in other men nothing more 
than the opportunity for exploitation. The 
ambitions of these despots led to military 
campaigns and great human sacrifice as the 
empires of their dreams were fulfilled. Since 
recorded history the common man has 
struggled against the schemes of the tyrant, 
sometimes successfully and many times un- 
successfully. But always the struggle of the 
common man has pressed forward toward 
the forming of a society in which all men 
would be equal and in which the God-given 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness would be a reality. It was this 
great ideal, forged upon the anvil of long 
trial and great sacrifice, which inspired our 
Founding Fathers to proclaim the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Their inspiring char- 
ter of high purpose and intent lifted up the 
hopes of all mankind for a better life, for 
a better world. That historie document 
stands today as the only acceptable founda- 
tion for the forming of both our domestic 
and foreign policies. It expresses in clear 
and unmistakable language the basic human 
rights that must be enjoyed by all our people 
and our fervent hopes that these same rights 
be enjoyed by the people of all nations of 
the world. 

National devotion to these timeless prin- 
ciples has made us a peace-loving nation, a 
nation which has never coveted either the 
territory or possessions of any other nation 
or people, a nation which has sought only 
justice and security for our own people. It 
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is to our everlasting credit that it can be 
said with honesty we have never committed 
any unprovoked acts against any other nation 
and have been drawn into war only as a 
matter of absolute necesity and in our own 
self-defense. 

This is what has made our country down 
through its history a haven for the perse- 
cuted and the victims of tyranny and dicta- 
torship which cause war and human misery. 
The United States of America has stood not 
only as a symbol of peace among nations, 
but as a land of opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to find peace and tranquility in which 
to live. That is why we have always stood 
ready to defend the rights of small nations— 
those who, by sheer numbers, were threat - 
ened by large and aggressive empires on the 
march. That is why we have helped other 
nations gain their independence and to hold 
it against external threats after winning it. 

Twice In the lifetime of many of us gath- 
ered here today the youth of our Nation 
has been called upon to defend our priceless 
values of individual liberty and human free- 
dom, Twice in that lifetime we have been 
drawn into worldwide conflicts because the 
basic liberties and freedoms of our people 
were threatened by tyranny on the march, 
Twice more within the lifetime of all here 
present our youth have been called upon to 
repulse the aggressive tide of Russian com- 
Shep which seeks to enslave the entire 
world. 

In 1950 the Russian Communists insti- 
gated a war in Korea, Their objective was 
to drive the United States out of all of Asia 
and thereby to consolidate this huge land 
mass and many millions of people into their 
new empire. In retrospect one can now see 
that had the Russians been successful in 
this effort, their next step would have been 
to drive the United States forces for freedom 
out of Japan and from there the Russian 
conquest of the rest of the Eurasian land 
mass would have been only a matter of time. 
Had they been successful in this maneuver, 
it would then have been possible for them 
to concentrate their forces for the conquest 
of all of Europe and Africa, It should be 
obvious to all that such circumstances would 
place the United States and the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere dangerously close to isola- 
tion. It is no secret that the Russian plan 
for world conquest calls for whittling down 
the overall strength of the free world, lead- 
ing to our isolation. If they are ever suc- 
cessful in this phase of their plan, they will 
then launch an all-out attack against the 
United States. 

This Russian maneuver in Korea was de- 
feated, All of us know this Russian defeat 
was a costly one in which many of our 
heroic men paid the supreme sacrifice. It is 
true that we were joined in this defense of 
freedom by many other nations, but the bur- 
den of defense was borne in the main by 
our own boys. 

Within the last several months the world 
has witnessed another Russian effort to 
implement their plan for world conquest. 
This effort occurred in the Near East which 
is the Russian gateway to Africa and all of 
South Asia. This time the Kremlin changed 
its tactics from open armed aggression such 
as they used in Korea, to the tactics of in- 
ternal subyersion of a free, democratic, and 
independent country. The small country 
of Lebanon was the target of this new Rus- 
sian intrigue. The Kremlin had already se- 
cured a foothold in Syria and was using 
Colonel Nasser of Egypt as an instrument 
to consolidate all of the Near and Middle 
East into an anti-Western bloc while at the 
same time preparing the emerging Arab 
bloc for massive infiltration and eventual 
takeover by the Russians, Little Lebanon, 
with its firm adherence to the principles of 
democracy and Western orientation, stood as 
a roadblock to this scheme, These are the 
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hard, cold facts which are in back of the 
crisis in Lebanon. The legal Government of 
Lebanon called upon the Government of the 
United States to protect its freedom and 
national integrity, This was the challenge 
which faced President Eisenhower. In these 
circumstances President Eisenhower could 
make only one decision. He made the de- 
cision to respond to the appeal of the legit- 
imate Government of Lebanon, If he had 
falled to take this decision, it would not be 
long before the entire Near and Middle East 
would be integrated into the Russian power 
bloc which would open to the Russians the 
gateway to Africa and all of South Asia, and 
deny free countries access to the strategic 
Suez Canal. This would have placed the free 
nations of Western Europe in an untenable 
position and thereby the United States, be- 
cause of our membership in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

After fighting two world wars, one of them 
on global fronts, after being called to de- 
fend the cause of freedom in Korea and 
Lebanon, the temptation exists to become 
disillusioned and cynical about the world 
around us. But we Americans will become 
neither disillusioned nor cynical. We 
know from the lessons of our childhood that 
it is the destiny of our country ever to re- 
main the citadel of freedom. Each gen- 
eration of Americans must keep this ren- 
dezvous with destiny. 

We can learn a great deal about the de- 
fense of our liberties and the prevention of 
war from a study of the mistakes, defaults, 
and unwarranted timidity of the free na- 
tions in the period between the world wars. 
The League of Nations had been established 
to secure peace and to provide a basis for 
pacific settlements of differences between 
nations. In the early years of the League 
the twin tyrannies of naziism and commu- 
nism rose up and began to make threats 
against smaller nations. The League in turn 
expressed its concern through splirted de- 
bates and appeals to reason. 

It was not long before Hitler convinced 
himself, and, unfortunately, many others, 
that democracy was decadent and unwilling 
to defend its own interests. He began nib- 
bling away at the territories of other na- 
tions and engaging in a form of economic 
and propaganda warfare which threatened 
the peace. The League of Nations debated 
some more but refused to heed the advice 
of some realistic statesmen, among them 
Eamon DeValera of Ireland, who called for 
sanctions against the dictators backed up 
by the collective action of free countries, 
Consequently, the Russian dictators became 
convinced that Hitler would destroy all the 
democracies, so they joined up with him 
In an effort to divide the spoils. The result 
was World War IT. 

= lessons of 3 teach us that we 
cannot preserve the peace attempting to 
Placate the tyrant. The ae we attempt 
to placate the dictator, the greater will be- 
come his appetite for more and more con- 
cessions. In turn, the more concessions he 
wrings from the timid and wavering states- 
men, the more confident he becomes that 
he can take anything he wants by force or 
intrigue without serious fears of sanctions 
or reprisal, All this leads to a deteriora- 
tion of the forces which sustain peace until 
there is no course open but war—a war of 
survival for all those things which civilized 
mankind treasures as much as life itself. 

We will never prevent the outbreak of 
world war III unless we are prepared to make 
the smaller sacrifices necessary to stop the 
dictator before he gets his war machine into 
full gear. This means we must stand up to 
the loud threats of the Russians, we must en- 
courage other and smaller nations to stand 
with us in a common determination to pre- 
vent war, We must be prepared to defeat 
every aggression of the Russians, whether 
it be by direct armed intervention or indi- 
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rectly by intrigue or internal subversion. If 
we do this and stand firmly by the friends of 
freedom throughout the world, we will pre- 
vent another war, If we fail in this responsi- 
bility, we will fail the cause of peace and 
Justice. 

Daniel Webster, in his generation, when 
faced with tasks no less trying than ours, 
inspired his contemporaries with these 

* words: “God grants liberty only to those who 
love it and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.“ We Americans at this point in 


history, standing as the most powerful Na- 


tion in the world. have accepted the chal- 
lenge of destiny and our role as defenders of 
liberty and human freedom. | 

This magnificent monument to the heroism 
of all those who stood in defense of our 
historic role will be a guiding star for our 
younger generations into whose hands the 
course of human events has placed the 
sacred torch of freedom. As I look upon this 
monument, I am reminded of the immortal 
words of John McCrea, a young soldier in the 
British army, written during the course of 
World War I: 


To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who dle 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders flelds. 


These immortal words stand as a challenge 
to us in our time. We must not break faith 
“with those who fought and died in defense 
of the priceless values of our American way 
of life. We owe this to them, to ourselves, 
and to future generations of Americans, We 
must preserve and extend the blessings of 
human freedom. This is the real challenge 
of our times. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Au- 
gust 23, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER,- Fifth 
District, Texas) 


Avscust 23, 1958. 

Legislative measures are being considered 
50 rapidly it is difficult to list them, much 
less describe. The basic study and debate 
of new legislation has been replaced by con- 
ference reports, the compromises of the dif- 
ferences of earlier House and Senate bills, 
respectively. 

The defeat of the omnibus housing bill 
and the alleged labor reform bill was sur- 
prising to many and clearly showed that, 
though hurried, the House could act re- 
sponsibly. The Housing bill of 1958 (sup- 
plementary to the earlier $1.85 billion March 
emergency housing bill) provided something 
for everyone, totaling $2,900 million (a re- 
duction from the $4,412 million Senate bill). 
There were funds for housing the elderly, 
for Government purchase of mortgages, col- 
lege housing, college classrooms, and labora- 
tories, and reactivated public housing, 
Downpayments on homes were reduced 
($1,355 from $1,980 on $20,000 home for ex- 
ample). Even the Housing Administrator 
admitted this bill wasn't necessary, that the 
housing industry could do well without it. 
Surprisingly, proponents still stressed the re- 
cession reason, forgetting the known facts on 
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the construction industry's health. The 
vill failed to pass. (Significant possibly 
could be the hurried consideration, only 40 
minutes debate and no amendments per- 
‘mitted. For the second time this year on 
housing legislation, the printed bill wasn’t 
ready.) 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958 (S. 3974, known as 
Kennedy-Ives bill), allegedly to correct labor 
leaders’ misuses of labor's power and funds, 
also violence, graft, and corruption disclosed 
by the McClellan committee hearings, we 
found to be áa whitewash which evaded the 
needed corrective action and sought to 
transfer blame to management, Employ- 
ers, under criminal penalty, could not com- 
municate with workers, while picketing, se- 
cret ballot, and secondary boycotts were left 
untouched, In fact, none of the six basic 
needs were covered: (1) Unions subject to 
antitrust law; (2) preservation of State ju- 
risdiction; (3) prohtbition of compulsory 
unionism; (4) judicial review of Federal 
wage setting; (5) prohibition of secondary 
boycotts; (6) establishment of secret ballot 
for union members. The bill was the week's 
or year's political football. Even as the 
House Labor Committee voted against con- 
sidering the bill at all (22-7, all the Dem- 
ocrats voting against), the Chicago and De- 
troit papers were heralding the Rayburn- 
Reuther agreement, wherein Speaker Rar- 
BURN agreed to bring the bill directly to the 
House floor under suspension of the rules 
(see Horrman of Michigan: “The Sellout 
and the Payoff,” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Au- 
gust 18, 1958, pp. 16824-16825), Sure 
enough, it happened as forecasted. Now 
Reuther couldn't lose—he'd win either way 
the House either passing a nothing“ bill 
(see Kearns of Pennsylvania, p. 16823; Ban- 
DEN of North Carolina, p. 16824)—or reject- 
ing it, and those Members opposing it sub- 
jected to the accusation of being against 
labor reform. The House rejected the bill 
(198-190, under suspension two-thirds ma- 
jority needed for passage), a coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats join- 
ing together—137 Republicans and 61 Dem- 
ocrats (for the bill—149 Democrats and 41 
Republicans), The President, as well as 
many Members (Members not supported by 
labor) condemned the bill and the political 
maneuvering. 

The social security bill (August 2 news- 
letter) was improved by the Senate and on 
return to the House passed handily, The 
President echoed my earlier criticism of 
title V, Federal grants to States, threatening 
a veto. The Senate cut the amount $288 
million, My satisfaction was lessened by 
Senate failure to meet the challenge of at- 
tempting to make it actuarily sound, 

Additional money for the USIA (United 
States Information Agency) produced some 
lively and caustic criticism of the personnel 
and accomplishments of the USIA. We all 
know we Americans must “sell our uct”, 
United States ideals and principles, We can 
mirror America to the world or wage a prop- 
aganda campaign in the cold war. It seems 
to me we fall to accomplish either one. 
Rather we seem to try to mastermind 
others, forgetting others must work out theif 
problems their way, nor can our pouring out 
dollars solye every problem. 

The minerals subsidy bill ($454 million) 
gave us a choice of subsidizing copper, lead. 
zinc, fluorspar and tungsten or raising the 
tariff to protect these resources from im- 
ports—an interesting commentary on pres- 
ent day philosophy. Many reciprocal trade 
supporters think it necessary and proper 
to subsidize United States industry—wher? 
will this odd reasoning take us? Fortu- 
nately, the bill was defeated. 

Other items of interest: The recommenda- 
tion for establishment of a U. N. police foros 
Passed; the Federal ald for scholarship 
Passed (more loans added with some re 
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Payment forgiven), the Presidential pension 
bill passed (Senate added $50,000 yearly cler- 

help, besides $25,000 pension). De- 
Teated were H. R. 3 to preserve States rights 
Agulnst Federal preemption (by Senate); 
Supreme Court curbing of jurisdiction: (by 
Senate). 

The 85th Congress was a spendthrift Con- 
Fress. Now the taxpayers must pay, the cur- 
tency will be devaluated, and the debt 

on to our children. Yet many will 
Praise this Congress. O temporal O mores! 


The Artukovic Case: Official 
Correspondence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
€xtend my remarks, I would like to in- 
sert the following article by the Rev- 
4 d M. D. Forrest, M. S. C., which 

ppeared in the Wanderer, National 

tholic Review, on August 14, 1958: 

He ARTUKOVIC CASE; OFFICIAL CORRESPOND- 

ENCE 
(By Rev. M, D. Forrest, M, S. C.) 

Besides the communications I haye per- 
8 y received from persons in high places 
e I made a plea for practical inter- 

on on behalf of the persecuted Croatian 
Spokesman, patriot, and leader, 


lar, 
— Artukovic, a great many communi- 


den We n personal, emphatic plea to Presi- 


Eisenhower and received a courteous 
8 trom the State Department, to whom 
Plea had been handed over, after con- 
eration at the White House, for an 
In to my letter to the President. 
that communication from the State 
moertment, and it seems in similar com- 
engin ‘tions sent to other persons, atten- 
against directed solely to the charges made 
umni Andrija Artukovic—fantastic, cal- 
in Seder accusations—by Tito and company 
dition 1. to bring about Artukovic's extra- 
that 8 execution. The Department said 
Would be giyen a fair hearing. 
Yeneq a men and others who have inter- 
on behalf of Artukovie have received, 
tron, seg following sterotyped statement 
Partment 3 United States De- 
ce, Immigra 
r . tion and Nat- 


ot Sadrija Artukovic is a native and citizen 
on r t who entered the United States 
foes 16, 1948, under an assumed name 
Asa th documents fraudulently obtained, 
result of the manner of his arrival and 
States. oe Unlawful residence in the United 


extradition proceedings have been 
k ray that time no effort has been 
3 his departure under the 

Those g order of deportation.” 
tire 8 have carefully studied the en- 
very em a (without any Red bias) deny 
tered 75 tically (1) that Artukoyic en- 
traud © United States “with documents 
Bullty a tly obtained”; (2) that he has been 
the U hited ee Unlawful residence in 
SDiendig ON ORESSIONAL Recorp contains s 
Speech made by Hon. James B, UTT, 
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of California, in the House of Representa- 
tives on Friday, July 29. 1955. 

In that speech n Urr clearly 
and ably refuted the two statements to which 
I have just referred. Let us first consider 
the statement that Andrija Artukovic en- 
tered the United States “with documents 
fraudulently obtained.” Our United States 
laws admit the right of a citizen to change 
his name. Such cases legally occur. The 
same applies to Switzerland, where, for the 
sake of escaping the clutches of the san- 
guinary, despotie Tito, Andrija Artukovic, 
who was temporarily and peacefully residing 
there with his wife and children, legally 
adopted the name Alois Anich. In his speech 
to the House, Congressman Urr adduced the 
sworn testimony of Rev. Dr. Louis Ivandic, 
born in Croatia, and mow a professor in 
Canada, who traveled with Artukovic from 
Austria to Switzerland, and who declared 
under oath: “I know by my personal knowl- 
edge that Andrija Artukovic made an appli- 
cation in Fribourg. Switzerland, to change 
officially the name, Andrija Artukovic, to 
Alois Anich, because his life was in danger. 
I know that his application for permission 
of the use Anich was forwarded from Fri- 
bourg to Bern, Switzerland. I can testify 
to the fact that Inspector Frederick Schoen- 
enberger was sent by the Federal authorities 
in Bern to Fribourg to conduct an examina- 
tion for the application of Andrija Artuko- 
vic. I know and can testify that Andrija 
Artukovic had a hearing before Inspector 
Schoenenberger, and that federal and state 
authorities, both in Bern and in Fribourg, 
Switzerland, had full knowledge about the 
identity of Alols Anich as of Andrija Artuko- 
vic. 

“I further testify that after the hearing of 
Andrija Artukovic I saw Inspector Schoenen- 
berger personally and had & discussion 
about the case. The inspector showed me 
the Croatian diplomatic passport which Mr. 
Artukovic presented him during the hearings 
and went to Bern to present it to the au- 
thorities in Bern. I know that later Inspec- 
tor Schoenenberger returned to Fribourg and 
returned the diplomatic passport to Artuko- 
vio's wife. I know that the Swiss authorities 
issued a certificate of identity under the 
name of Alois Anich after the hearing of 
Andrija Artukovic.” 

Artukovic, therefore, had henceforth the 
legal right to use the name Alois Anich. He 
lived under that name during his year’s resi- 
dence in Ireland and when a child was born 
to him and his wife there, he officially 
recorded the boy’s name as Radoslav Anich. 
He applied for and obtained a visitor visa to 
the United States of America in the name of 
Alois Anich, exhibiting an Irish certificate of 
identity issued to him on the expiration of 
his Swiss certificate. 

Artukovie entered the United States of 
America in July 1948, with Irish identity cer- 
tificate and visitor visa in the name of Anich, 
and, as Representative Urr, states, no in- 
quiry at entry was made as to whether he 
had been known by any other name. Six 
months later, on January 25, 1949, in apply- 
ing for further extension of temporary stay, 
in the form of application prescribed by the 
Service, he clearly and plainly set forth his 
names as Andrija Artukovic and Alois Anich. 
The Service raised no objection, and extended 
his tem stay. (Reader, note well the 
date!) On three successive occasions he gave 
the same information officially. 

How is it, then, we may reasonably ask, 
that the Immigration Service can now de- 
clare to correspondents that Artukovic 
“entered the United States of America with 
documents fraudulently obtained”? And 
why was an order of deportation not entered 
until April 23, 1952, since the service was 
informed officially by Andrija Artukovic as 
early as January 1949 that he had entered 
the country under the name Alois Anich? 
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Why was no objection raised at that early 
date, and why was further extension of tem- 
porary stay granted? Why was no ob 

raised on the three peo ve 8 
which Artukovic officially gave the same in- 
formation?’ Did it take the service over 3 
years, in spite of Artukovie's clear, candid, 
Official admission, to wake up to the fact 
that Alois Anich and Andrija Artukovic were 
the same person? Perhaps Drew Pearson 
and the Tito gang could throw some light 
on this problem. 

Let me again quote the distinguished 
Congressman JAMES B. Urr: “Drew Pearson, 
recently returned from a good-will tour of 
Tugaslavia, had blasted, by radio and col- 
umn, the service and Justice Department 
for lenient treatment of Artukovic, de- 
scribed by Pearson in several eye-catching 
appellations upon information supplied him 
by Communists in Yugoslavia (1951). 

“It was also later revealed that Yugo- 
slavia had addressed, in March 1951 a de- 
mand to our State Department for extradi- 
tion of Artukovic as a ‘war criminal’ under 
the Moscow declaration of October 1943. At 
the same time certain sections of the Los 
Angeles press, notably the Hollywood Daily 
Worker and the Los Angeles Daily News, 
took up the hue and cry against Artukovic. 

“The service, its tender skin spurred by 
lurid press accounts, leaped into the breach, 
held hearings on May 7 and 8 (1951) under 
the displaced person application and, with- 
out drawing breath, or notifying counsel, 
and before announcing its preconceived de- 
cision on such application, immediately ar- 
Tested Artukovic in deportation proceedings 
on May 9, and scheduled deportation hear- 
ings for May 16. Such hearings were post- 
poned, upon counsel's protest, when the 
then commissioner realized that prejudice 
would be too apparent if Artukovic’s depor- 
tation was ordered before his application 
for permanent residence as a displaced per- 
son could be acted upon.” 

The memorandum of information from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 

the Artukovic case is bewilder- 
ing to one who looks for fair play. This 
seems to have been the mentality of the 
Service: “Although we have known for 2 
years that Alois Anich and Andrija Artukovic 
are the same person and with that knowl- 
edge have extended his temporary stay in 
the United States of America, and although 
his application under section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons act has not yet been decided 
on (pending which decision he cannot legal- 
ly be required to leave the country), never- 


1941 to 1945 (although the Communist ac- 
eusations against him have not been 
proved), deny him relief and compel him to 
leave the United States of America! Still, 
in our order of deportation we cannot men- 
tion unproven charges, but shall giye as our 
reasons simply that he remained longer than 
permitted as a visitor, and that his entry 
as a Visitor was unlawful because he had not 
presented a valid passport.” 

Fr. Robert Ross, S. S. C., quoted by Con- 
gressman Urr, wrote: A careful examina- 
tion of the findings of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service will show that the 


in the findings of the Departm 

Co! n Urr stated that it is be- 
lieved that the House Judiciary Committee 
records will reflect the approval of many dis- 
placed-person applications ‘wherein the 
alien entered the country under one name 
and had been known by another name prior 
to entry which had not been revesled. And 
in his magnificent speech the Congressman 
showed very clearly that Andrija Artukovic 
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had not remained longer that legally per- 
mitted. He concluded: “The American pub- 
lic should be aroused over the highhanded 
treatment given Dr, Artukovic by the Im- 
migration Service, and insist that human 
justice and true equity be given this Cro- 
atian patriot.” Mr. Urr introduced on Janu- 
ary 20, 1955, a private bill, H. R. 2789, that 
would grant Andrija Artukovic permanent 
residence in the United States of America. 
Pending final Judgment on his extradition 
case, Artukovic has asked Congress to hold 
in abeyance action on the bill. Congress- 
man Urr claims that Dr. Artukovie should 
be given the status of permanent residence 
either under our refugee acts, or by act of 
Congress. 

(Nore —Extradition of Dr. Artukovic 
means that he would be handed over as a 
“war criminal” by the United States Govern- 
ment to the Yugoslay Government, which 
would then undoubtedly execute him. De- 
portation means that he would be refused 
further n to remain in the United 
States of America, in which case he would 
be free to choose another country in which 
he could live freely.) 

The hearing on extradition was conducted 
at Los Angeles in June, when eminently re- 
liable witnesses exploded the fantastic, lying 
charges leveled against Artukovic by Tito 
and his fellow Communistic conspirators. 
Although the verdict has not yet been an- 
nounced, friends and admirers of the Croa- 
tian patriot are confident of the result. 

The order of deportation was held in abey- 
ance pending extradition proceedings. We 
are now most hopeful that it will not be 
put into effect. Still, since “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” readers of the above 
article should study it carefully and be 
ready to act effectively at the crucial mo- 
ment should such occasion arise. It cer- 
tainly would be passing strange if Andrija 
Artukovic, who has already lived peacefully 
for 10 years in the United States of Amer- 
ica with his sterling wife and children, were 
compelled to leave the country. Such com- 
pulslon on the part of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service seems, in the 
light of the above article, utterly unthink- 
able. 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, United 
States Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
mixed emotions that we learn that Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan is leaving his assign- 
ment as Chief of Legislative Liaison and 
moving to the important command in 
charge of our South Atlantic naval 
forces. We are sorry to see him go but 
wish him every happiness and success in 
his new assignment. 

The Members of Congress have come 
to know Admiral Stephan as a fine friend 
and a great aid in conducting their legis- 
lative duties. He was never too busy to 
lend a hand to assist with the many dif- 
ficult problems pertaining to the Navy, 
which daily presented themselves. 

He was an outstanding combat officer, 
holder of the Navy Cross, the Silver Star 
Medal, the Gold Star in lieu of the second 
Silver Star Medal, and the Gold Star in 
lieu of the third Silver Star Medal for 
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outstanding service in the Pacific as a 
submarine skipper. 

He is a great American, a naval officer 
who has lived and fought in the finest 
tradition of the service and we wish him 
Godspeed. 


Soil, Our Paramount Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the most farsighted and inde- 
pendent minded daily newspapers of the 
great Cross-Tibers area of Texas is the 
Stephenville Daily Empire of Stephen- 
ville, Erath County, Tex. 

The publisher of the Daily Empire is 
Mr. Rufus Higgs, Jr., who has been a 
friend of mine ever since I made his ac- 
quaintance in 1938 when I was running 
for attorney general of Texas. 

I am proud to know and admire two 
members of this publishing family. Ru- 
fus Higgs, Jr., who is known as Bud 
to his many friends, has been active in 
Several campaigns for democracy and 
political and governmental integrity in 
Texas. The people of Texas are for- 
tunate to have young men like Bud 
Higgs preparing themselves for newspa- 
per careers who have political and gov- 
ernmental insight and a stanch belief in 
the traditional principles of our beloved 
Democratic Party. 

On Sunday, August 17, 1958, the Ste- 
phenville Daily Empire published a 
frontpage editorial entitled “Soil, Our 
Paramount Asset.” This editorial gives 
credit where credit is due in the area of 
soil conservation—to the farmers and 


/ranchers who have voluntarily and co- 


operatively toiled over the years to pro- 
tect and nurture the soil which a gener- 
ous and wise Creator has given to man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Som, Our PARAMOUNT Asset 

Food, health, happiness, and national se- 
curity are bound up in the problems of soil 
conservation. 

If we haye failed to appreciate that fact, 
1958 faces America with many crises that 
might make us realize how laggard we have 
been as a nation in realizing how vital is 
the saving of our soll—the greatest single 
bulwark we have against eventualitics of 
impeding global conflict. 

Some years ago a deep thinker, far ahead 
of his fellows, brought this challenge to the 
citizenship of this Nation: “If tomorrow's 
newspaper revealed a foreign nation was 
plotting to steal America’s topsoil, acre by 
acre—to bring us to our knees for food—we 
would leap into immediate action.” 

The Government would mobilize to save 
our soil, Congress would pass legislation 
we would be at war. Overnight the hearts 
of every citizen would beat with sincere 
emotion for our long-forgotten, newly dis- 
covered friend and benefactor—the soil. 


August 25 


The Daily Empire and Empire-Tribune are 
thankful that they are located in an area 
that began almost 50 years ago to get s 
glimmering light of the need for saying the 
soil when terracing was practiced on a few 
farms. As the helpful results were noted, 
terracing spread. 

Under Federal legislation in 1935 soil con- 
servation was established. In a few years 
Erath County was included in the Bosque 
Soil Conservation District and the annual 
flood toll of topsoil from Erath farms to the 
Gulf was slowed, Under the leadership of 
trained soil conservation personnel, this 
huge annual loss has been halted to a min- 
imum. 

Erath farmers and ranchmen have seen 
the accumulative prosperity reaped. year by 
year, and have become earnest advocates of 
more and better methods for saving our 
greatest natural asset—our soll, 

The Daily Empire and Empire-Tribune 
salute the farmers and ranchmen of this 
area on meeting the requirements, cooperat- 
ing with the soil conservation agencies, and 
reaping the benefits of this soil-saving, life- 
saving, intelligent movement of a free, dem- 
ocratic people. 

An inspired minister, preaching on the 
subject of man’s stewardship of the earth, 
sald, “The greatest compliment God ever 
made to man is when He singled him out as 
the one being in creation like enough to his 
Creator to have the well-being of the earth— 
the soil—entrusted to his hands.” 

Farmers and ranchmen of Erath are good 
stewards of the precious soil and water of 
our county. May their efforts be still more 
successful and productive. 


The 56th Annual Hungarian Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year for the last 56 years Americans of 
Hungarian descent in Cleveland have 
celebrated an Annual Hungarian Day- 
This occasion has become an outstand- 
ing event in the civic life of Cleveland. 
It was my pleasure to address the 56th 
Annual Hungarian Day celebration in 
Cleveland, and I took this occasion to 
examine two pertinent developments 
which I believe will be of interest to 
Members of Congress, By leave pre- - 
viously obtained, I insert in the Recor? 
my address on the 56th Annual Hun- 
garian Day: 

I am happy to be here with you and to 
take part in this 56th Annual Hungarian Day- 
I am always happy to be able to join with 
Americans of Hungarian origin because 1 
know the great contribution the sons 
daughters of Hungary have made to thé 
building of the United States and to the 
cause of liberty and freedom throughout the 
world. 

on this occaralon I would like to talk to you 
about two developments of recent months 
which I know you have a keen interest 
Every thinking American is inspired by tb® 
Hungarian freedom revolution of October 
1956. Everyone gathered here today enn 
take justifiable pride in that heroic 8 
for freedom because among other things. 11 
reminded all the people of the world of the 
historic role the Hungarian nation 
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Played in man’s age-long struggle for liberty 
and freedom against the forces of tyranny 
and despotism. 

The Hungarian freedom revolution to get 
back national independence for Hungary did 
not end in complete victory for reasons which 
are well known to you and to me. However, 
that freedom revolution must never be con- 
Sidered in any sense a failure. While all 
the world knows about the brutal acts of ag- 
Bression committed by the Russians in their 
Teoccupation of the Hungarian nation, the 
lessons of that reyolution, I am confident, 
will eventually guide the cause of freedom to 
Ultimate victory over the forces of Russian 
despotism. 

One of the most significant factors of the 
Hungarian revolution was that it showed 
that after 11 years of Communist efforts at 
Indoctrination, the youth of Hungary faced 
the Russian tanks with their bare hands in 
an effort to drive the allen occupier from 
thelr native soil, 

During the time when the freedom 

ters were chasing the Russians from 
Hungary, I sent a telegram to President 
Eisenhower in which I requested him, first, 
to take the initiative in bringing about an 

ediate emergency meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
second, to extend recognition to the revolu- 
tionary group who were firmly in control of 
the affairs of the country. 

Unfortunately, President Eisenhower, for 
Whatever reasons, failed to seize the initl- 
ative and a few days later the Red army re- 

vaded Hungary and took away from the 
People the hard won independence which 
they had enjoyed for those 5 historic days. 

With the Russian reinvasion of Hungary, 
the free world was faced with the immedi- 
&te and urgent problem of providing a safe 
haven for those who had stood in defense of 
freedom in their homeland. 

Under these circumstances, President El- 
Senhower authorized the admission of about 

000 Hungarian refugees under a parolee 
Status. The consequence was that these 
panbers of Hungarian exiles were in the 

— States under an uncertain status of 

ee, 

After a careful study of the situation 1 
became conyinced that new legislation was 
e mity in order to clarify the status of 
States ungarlan patrlots in the United 


I believe that they were entitled to full 
Tights of asylum, which Includes the right 
ti me a permanent resident and citizen 

the United States. 

I, therefore, introduced a bill in Congress 

ding for the necessary remedial action. 

3 on a member of the Committee on the 
ti iciary and Subcommittee on Immigra- 
on and Nationality, I vigorously pushed 
b mat ter until favorable action was taken 

Y the House on May 5. 
of lowing this, I conferred with Members 
rig © Senate seeking their support for this 

teous cause. 
2 Senate of the United States re- 
nded and on July 15 these Hungarian 
feo Were in a position to become cite 
ot the United States, 
e only disappointment that I experi- 
for in this long fight to secure justice 
the Hungarian freedom fighters oc- 
č when President Eisenhower, upon 
anne the bill July 25, took no steps to 
rea, t this significant action by the Con- 
tre 2 furthering the cause of human 


om! Unportant that the United States 
that ite remind all the people of the world 

9 ready to reward all those who 
Co d up and fight for our cause in the 
lan ooi struggle against Russian imperial- 


z 88 a this offered an unusual opportunity 
© President to remind all the people 
World of the great contribution made 
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by the entire Hungarian-nation to the in- 
evitable defeat of Russian imperialism. 

I know that you share with me a keen 
disappointment that this golden opportun- 
ity was passed up and allowed to go by 
default. 

The second matter I should like to dis- 
cuss with you concerns certain develop- 
ments which took place at the 47th Con- 
ference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
at Rio de Janeiro only last month. 

I was a member of the American dele- 
gation to that Conference. 

Reluctant as I am during sessions of Con- 
gress to be absent from the committees and 
the floor of the House. I felt it my duty 
to accept the designation as a delegate to 
this important international meeting. I 
could not refuse the challenge to meet in a 
world forum with the Russians and their 
designated stooges who represent them- 
selves as parliamentarians from once free 
and democratic nations which are now re- 
duced to the slavery of communism. 

Among those Russian stooges were cer- 
tain Hungarians who made extreme efforts 
at identifying themselves as representatives 
of the Hungarian people and as parliamen- 
tarians. 

There was an important resolution pend- 
ing before the Conference on the subject 
of representative assemblies in non-self- 
governing territories. 

This resolution, while expressing the right 
of the people in the non self-governing ter- 
ritorles to have representative assemblies of 
their own choosing, it completely neglected 
the tragic position of the many once free 
and independent nations of central and 
eastern Europe which today are completely 
non-self-governing, deprived of govern- 
ments representative of the will of the 
people and reduced to a status much worse 
than that of a colony. 

I prepared an amendment to that resolu- 
tion which then became an official objective 
of the entire United States delegation to 
that Conference. 

That resolution called upon the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, made up of represen- 
tatives from 45 countries, to recognize the 
captive nations of central and eastern 
Europe as non-self-governing nations and 
therefore entitled to equal concern by this 
Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

I was honored to have the opportunity to 
introduce this amendment and to speak be- 
fore the Conference urging its adoption. 

I am sure that you will be encouraged in 
your efforts to hear that I cited the heroic 
role of the Hungarian nation in their fight 
for freedom in 1956, as an outstanding ex- 
ample of why the Conference should regard 
that nation and all the other nations of 
central and eastern Europe as non-self- 
governing nations. 

In this same connection, I reminded all 
those present, including the Russian group 
and their hand-picked appointees to the 
captive nations, that so long as these na- 
tions were deprived of the essential sub- 
Stance of national independence, which 18 
the right to govern their own affairs, free 
from alien control or direction, they will 
continue to exercise the only opportunities 
open to them to dissent, that is, by internal 
revolts and freedom revolutions. 

This observation met with the hearty ap- 
proval of the delegates from the free coun- 
tries who were in attendance. 

As expected, the Russians and their col- 
laborators demonstrated in their usual noisy 
manner and engaged in an effort to confuse 
and distort the basic issue. 

Their efforts to defeat the amendment 
failed, : 

The Conference decided that the amend- 
ment of the United States delegation which 
I had the honor to offer; would be kept ac- 
tive and taken up again at the spring mect- 
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ing of the Conference which will be held in 
Nice, France, 

This provides a splendid opportunity for 
all of us to work in furtherance of this 
amendment. 8 

Its final adoption by the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union will serve as a formal recogni- 
tion that the captive countries of central 
and eastern Euorpe are nonself-governing 
nations, i 

The progress made to date in bringing 
about the adoption of this amendment is a 
hard blow against the intensive Russian 
campaign which attempts to portray. those 
nations as not only self governing, but made 
up of happy people who support the Com- 
munist regimes imposed by the Kremlin, 

Obviously the Russians will make an all 
out effort to defeat this amendment when 
it comes before the spring meeting of the 
Inter-Parllamentary Union. 

You may be assured that I will continue 
the fight for the noble cause of Hungary 
and all the other nations enslayed by the 
Russians, 

It has been a real pleasure for me to join 
with you today and to take part in your 
annual festivities, 

In closing, I express my firm convictions 
that no power on earth can prevent the 
coming victory of freedom and justice and 
the opening of a new world era in which all 
nations will live at peace with one another. 


Tax Averaging Legislation—A More 
Realistic Application of the Ability-To- 
Pay Principle 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been concerned for some time 
about the rigorous effect of our taxing 
statutes on those citizens who have fluc- 
tuating incomes, Because of this con- 
cern I introduced H. R. 126, which con- 
tains a plan which will allow a taxpayer 
whose taxable income for any one year 
exceeds 150 percent of his average tax- 
able income for the past 5 years to 
spread the excess over a 6-year period. 
It is my feeling that such a plan would 
be a more realistic application of the 
ability-to-pay principle to those with 
fluctuating incomes. This plan, like 
many others, has been criticized by some 
because of the fear of complicating an 
already complex 1040 form and also be- 
cause of anticipated administrative difi- 
culties in administering the plan. 

I have considered this matter for some 
time and because I feel it is important 
that this averaging principle be written 
into the taxing code I am introducing 
today a much more simplified averaging 
plan, It is proposed that an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 contain the new section 1348. This 
new section would afford some relief to 
taxpayers with fluctuating incomes, 

The proposed section is modeled along 
the lines of sections 1301, 1302, and 1303, 
all of which permit a limited form of 
averaging for compensation received 
from an employment, income from an 
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invention or artistic work, and income 
from back pay. These provisions, how- 
ever, permit averaging only as to income 
which is attributable to several taxable 
years. They are of no benefit to the 
taxpayer whose income is attributable 
only to the taxable year but which fluc- 
tuates considerably from year to year. 
It is probable that these sections were 
enacted for this reason—that they apply 
only to income which was earned over 
several years—or attributable thereto— 
and would consequently affect only a 
very few taxpayers. As a result, the ex- 
isting income-averaging sections are 
stated in simple terms and do not pre- 
sent administrative complications. 

Complicated income averaging formu- 
las have had no success in Congress. 
No such plan has as yet been enacted 
into law. To be seriously considered by 
Congress and the Treasury, any aver- 
aging plan must meet the tests of sim- 
Plicity and administrative feasibility. 
The present Federal Individual Income 
Tax Return, Form 1040, is sufficiently 
complicated as it is. Millions of tax- 
payers experience yearly difficulty with 
it, even though most of them have no 
more to do than report wages subject to 
withholding, subtract deductions, and 
claim exemptions. Moreover, as the 
number of individual taxpayers filing re- 
turns increases, the overworked and 
understaffed Internal Revenue Service 
must process more returns, conduct 
more field audits and attempt to bring 
a great measure of order into an inher- 
ently chaotic situation. Any proposed 
change which would mean additional 
man-hours spent in policing returns is 
sure to elicit little enthusiasm in the of- 
fice of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. This proposed amendment is 
based upon sections of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 which have been 
tested successfully in the administra- 
tive laboratory. Furthermore, this pro- 
posal is simple, workable and would re- 
quire the addition of only 3 or 4 lines 
to the present form 1040. 

This amendment would permit in- 
come averaging tax relief to individuals 
with fluctuating incomes based on a per- 
centage of increase in the taxable in- 
come of the taxable year over the tax- 
able income of the preceding year. The 
selection of a percentage for such a pro- 
vision should be based on the knowledge 
that such a proposal is an experiment 
and that time will be needed to deter- 
mine whether the provision is simple 
enough to be understood by taxpayers 
and administratively enforceable by the 
Internal Revenue Service. It is sug- 
gested that an initial percentage of 50 
percent be used. Thus, when a tax- 
payer’s taxable income increased by 50 
percent or more over the preceding 
year’s taxable income, he would auto- 
matically become entitled to compute his 
income under section 1348. Experience 
will tell whether the percentage in- 
crease is too large or too small. If sub- 
stantial numbers of taxpayers were able 
to qualify and loss of revenue reached 
serious proportions, the qualifying per- 
centage could be raised to, for example, 
160 percent and the number of taxpayers 
entitled to use the provision’ would be 
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immediately reduced. On the other 
hand, if the plan proved administra- 
tively feasible and brought a greater 
measure of compliance with the income 
tax laws, the required percentage could 
be lowered so as to entitle additional 
taxpayers to the relief afforded. 

Once the percentage-increase require- 
ment had been met, the taxpayer would 
compute his tax as if he had received the 
taxable income ratably over the taxable 
year and the preceding taxable year, In 
effect, this would mean that the increase 
in taxable income from the preceding 
year to the current taxable year would 
be divided in half—for purposes of the 
section 1348 computation—with one-half 
of the increase allocated to the preceding 
taxable year and the other half allocated 
to the current taxable year. The total 
tax burden of the taxpayer computing 
his tax under section 1348 would then 
be the same as if he had received equal 
amounts of income in the preceding tax- 
able year and in the current taxable year. 
For example, if A had taxable income of 
$8,000 in the taxable year and had had 
$4,000 of taxable income in the preced- 
ing taxable year, under proposed new 
section 1348 he would allocate the in- 
crease—$4,000—equally between both 
years. As a result, he would pay the 
same total income tax for the 2-year 
period as he would have paid if he had 
received $6,000 taxable income in each 
of those years. 

Initially, 2 years, including the taxable 
year, is a sufficient number of years over 
which to permit allocation of the increase 
in taxable income. There is no necessity 
for using a time period in terms of 
months—as section 1301 now provides— 
because there is ho question of determin- 
ing when a particular project or employ- 
ment giving rise to income began. If 
the taxpayer qualified for section 1348 
treatment by meeting the required per- 
centage of income increase, he would be 
automatically entitled to spread back the 
increase over the statutory period. Of 
course, a spread back which involves only 
2 years will not bring substantial relief 
to some taxpayers who may have extreme 
jumps in income from one year to the 
next. For them, a 5-year spread-back 
period, or perhaps even longer, would be 
desirable. But the number of years se- 
lected need not be permanent. If ex- 
perience shows that the 2-year period is 
inadequate, it can always be lengthened. 

The computation of income tax under 
proposed new section 1348 will be well 
known by the taxpayers who have taken 
advantage of existing sections 1301, 1302, 
and 1303. The proposed new section does 
not require that amended returns be filed 
for prior years, nor does it provide that 
income received in the taxable year but 


allocated to prior years is excluded from 


tax in the taxable year. Under proposed 
new section 1348, the taxpayer concerned 
would report all of his income and pay 
all of his tax liability for the taxable 
year, but would compute it as if he had 
received a part of it ratably over the 
taxable year and the preceding taxable 
year. Nor does the proposed new section 
permit the taxpayer to compute the tax 
on the spread-back income at the rates 
applicable only to the amount of income 
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allocated to prior years. For example, if 
taxpayer A is permitted to spread taxable 
income of $10,000 ratably over the 2-year 
period, he will add $5,000 to his taxable 
income for the preceding year and pay 
tax on the $5,000 spread-back amount 
at the rate applicable to the spread-back 
income plus the taxable income already 
reported for that year. Thus, if A re- 
ceived $5,000 in the preceding taxable 
year, the addition of the $5,000 spread- 
back income would result in a tax rate 
applicable to $10,000 of taxable income. 
A simple illustration will more effectively 
show the mechanics of the computation. 

Assume that taxpayer A receives $5,000 
taxable income in 1957 and $15,000 tax- 
able income in 1958. 


TAX LIABILITY COMPUTATION FOR 1957 AND 1958 
UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Year Taxable Income Tax 
liability 
SORT | N T DE A E RDE EEA S RERA $1,100 
We EREC A — 4,730 
Total, 20,000. —. ] 690 


TAX LIABILITY COMPUTATION UNDER PROPOSED 
NEW SEC, 1348 
— — 


ee $1, 100 
$5,000 (from 1957) 
1958 | $5,000 (ineroaxe ullocated to 1957) 
C TTT 
Less tux pald In 1057. 1. 1% 
Tax on $5,000 increase allocated to 1957.) 1, 540 
$5,000 (inormise allocnted to 1058) 
$5,000 (for 1048) 
$10,000 (tax on this amount) 2, 10 
„ Total tax paynble for 1058 4,180 
Add tux puld for 1857 1,100 
F 5,20 


Under proposed new section 1348, tax- . 
payer A would have a tax saving of 8550. 
Also, it is apparent that by using new 
section 1348, he would pay the same tax 
he would have paid if he had received 
$10,000 taxable income in each of the 
years 1957 and 1958. 

The relief proposed in new section 1348 
would be simple to explain on form 1040 
and easy to administer. The only 
changes which would be required could 
be made on page 2 of form 1040 under 
the heading “Tax Computation.” Line 
5 under that heading is entitled “Taxable 
Income.” After line 5 the following 
lines could be inserted: 

“5a, Taxable income of preceding yest 
(line 5 of preceding year’s return). 

“5b. Excess of line 5 over line 5a. 

“5c. If amount on line 5b is 50 percent or 
more of amount on line Sa, compute tax on 
amount on line 5b as if this amount had 
been received one-half in taxable year and 
one-half in preceding year. 

“6. Tax on amount on line 5 (less amount 
on line 5b if Une 5c ls used). 

“Total tax—.” 


New section 1348 could thus be in- 
corporated into form 1040 in less space 
than was required to provide for the re- 
tirement income provision. An explana- 
tory note in the information pamphlet 
and a simple illustration should be suf- 
ficient to explain the steps involved In 
computing income tax liability under 
proposed new section 1348. 
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There would be little additional au- 
diting involved of those returns which 
took advantage of the section 1348 com- 
butation, for the face of the return 
would disclose the taxable income of the 
current taxable year, the taxable income 
of the preceding year, and the percent- 
age of increase. If any audit was neces- 
gary, it would be a simple matter to 
check the return for the prior year and 
compare the taxable income in that re- 
turn with the taxable income disclosed 
On the face of the return for current 
year. Since internal revenue personnel 
are accustomed to dealing with compu- 
tations under existing sections 1301, 
1302, and 1303, they would have no dif- 
ficulty in checking computations under 
the proposed new section. Prior dif- 
ficulties with section 1301 have stemmed 
from determinations by the commis- 
Sioner that compensation was not re- 
celved from a particular project or that 
Not more than 80 percent of it was re- 
Ceived in 1 taxable year. The use of 
New section 1348 would not involve any 
of these administrative qeustions. The 
only condition precedent to the use of 
the section would be the required per- 
Centage of taxable income increase. 

Proposed new section 1348 would have 
no effect on the withholding provisions. 
Taxpayers receiving wages and salaries 
Would follow the same procedures for 
reporting income taxes withheld. The 
Only difference would be that if they 
Qualified under section 1348, their com- 
Putation of tax liability under that sec- 
tion might entitle them to refunds. 

is & common occurrence under ex- 
sections 1301, 1302, and 1303 and 
the Internal Revenue Service is well- 
Equipped to deal with it. Nor would the 
Proposal hamper payments of estimated 
tax. Again, taxpayers would follow fa- 
procedure, but if at the end of 
year they qualified under new sec- 
tion 1348, they would be entitled to re- 
Compute their tax liability and claim 
any refunds due. 

New section 1348 has an additional ad- 
Vantage in that it is not based in any way 
on source of income. For example, an 

dividual who receives the proceeds of 
2 endowment policy is now allowed un- 

er section 72 (e) (3) of the 1954 code 
han tt a tax computed as if the income 
8 been received over a 3-year period. 
uch a provision unfairly discriminates 
against other taxpayers similarly sit- 
— Folders of United States savings 
nds may receive 10 or 20 years of inter- 
est in the 1 year in which the bond is 
Should they not be entitled to 
hig back the interest income they re- 
ed if the recipient of endowment pro- 
ae is so favored? Accumulated divi- 
eo on preferred stocks are also lumpy 
2 character and large amounts are likely 
cipi received in 1 year. Are the re- 
tit} ee of such dividends also not en- 
ious) to similar averaging relief? Ob- 
on t y, to base income averaging relief 
thd a of income received—no matter 
arri tly the income is likely to 
; ve in the hands of the taxpayer—is a 
way to create unfairness and dis- 
tion among taxpayers. As a re- 
tled taxpayers will bring 

to have their types of income 


Sult, 
Pressure 
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qualified for averaging relief. The pro- 
posal to use new section 1348 on the basis 
of percentage of taxable income increase 
is free from any such infirmity and will 
extend relief to any taxpayer who quali- 
fies by reason of a substantial jump in 
income, regardless of the source of that 
income. 

It can be argued that the benefit pro- 
posed applies only to a year which repre- 
sents a substantial increase over a prior 
year and that new section 1348 makes no 
provision for taxpayers who may have 
many lean years and then many fat ones 
in succession. This is quite true, for a 
taxpayer whose income jumped from 
$5,000 to $15,000 in 1 year and then re- 
mained at the latter level for several 
years, would receive the benefit of new 
section 1348 in only 1 taxable year. How- 
ever, the suggested plan does not pur- 
port to provide adequate relief for those 
taxpayers who may enjoy several years of 
stable prosperity after several years of 
poverty. Those taxpayers who reach an 
income peak which lasts for only a few 
years would benefit more from some 
form of deferred compensation arrange- 
ment whereby they could postpone the 
collection of some of their income in 
peak years to later years when earning 
power seriously declines. Professional 
athletes are a classic example of this 
group of taxpayers. Their peak earning 
periods are often less than 10 years. 
Nevertheless, the purpose of proposed 
new section 1348 is to grant relief to 
those taxpayers who pay substantially 
higher burdens because of income in- 
creases from year to year. Many tax- 
payers who enjoy only limited periods of 
high earnings would find that their in- 
comes fluctuated sufficiently to entitle 
them to the benefits of the proposed sec- 
tion on many occasions. For example, a 
baseball player who entered the major 
leagues at an $8,000 salary; made the 
grade and jumped to $13,000 the next 
year; had a good season which justified 
a rise in income to $22,000; and then be- 
came a star at $35,000; would be en- 
titled to spread back his income under 
new section 1348 in each year of increase. 

The proposed new section makes no 
provision for declining incomes. How- 
ever, the taxpayer with declining income 
is paying a substantially smaller amount 
of tax as his income declines. Just as 
the progressive rates operate to take 
more of a taxpayer's taxable dollar as he 
goes up the scale, so does the system 
benefit him by taking less as he goes 
down, Furthermore, whenever he re- 
covers and increases his income substan- 
tially, he may qualify for section 1348 re- 
lief and save some of his increased in- 
come. Greater equity would probably 
be accomplished if some overall averag- 
ing scheme could be devised which pro- 
vided for income averaging on the 
downswing as well as the upswing. But 
any such plan would be complicated and 
sure to cause serious questions of ad- 
ministrability. However, the proposed 
new section would give considerable re- 
lief to persons with constantly fluctuat- 
ing incomes like farmers. For example, 
one year a farmer makes $4,000, let us 
say, the next year $10,000, the next 
$10,000, then drops again to $4,000, then 
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jumps to $10,000 again. Both years 
when he jumped from $4,000 to $10,000 
he would get the benefit of this averag- 
ing provision. 

Loss of revenue is not a serious objec- , 
tion to the proposed new section 1348. 
Even under the more extensive averag- 
ing systems which range over many 
years and which include such devices as 
moving averages, carryovers of unused 
exemptions and the like, experts have 
estimated that only about 1 million tax- 
payers would be affected. Because the 
percentage of increase in taxable income 
to qualify under proposed section 1348 
would be at least 50 percent (or even 
higher if necessary), it is submitted that 
far fewer than 1 million taxpayers 
would be entitled to its benefits. Of 
these, none would save large amounts of 
taxable income because of the restriction 
of spreadback to 2 years. Certainly 
some revenue would be lost, but because 
of the limited applicability of new sec- 
tion 1348, it is submitted that the loss 
would be inconsequential. 

The observation that the majority of 
taxpayers would be unaffected by new 
section 1348 also disposes of the argu- 
ment that averaging proposals run 
counter to and have an adverse effect on 
the flexibility of the progressive income 
tax system. The argument is that in a 
period of rising incomes, the progressive 
rates will drain off much of the increase 
and reduce inflationary pressures, but 
that if taxpayers are permitted to aver- 
age incomes, the countercyclical effect 
of the progressive rate structure will be 
blunted. This argument might have 
some validity if millions of taxpayers ex- 
periencing minor income fluctuations 
were permitted to spread back their in- 
comes. Because of the restricted nature 
of new section 1348, however, the few 
taxpayers who will qualify will not re- 
ceive tax benefits of sufficient magnitude 
to have any appreciable effect on the 
flexibility of the progressive income tax 
system. 

One further limitation of new section 
1348 should be noted. As proposed, access 
to the section is denied to even those tax- 
payers who would otherwise qualify if 
any of the tax payable in the taxable year 
is limited by any other provisions per- 
mitting income averaging. The purpose 
of this restriction is to prevent double re- 
lief in cases where a taxpayer would 
receive, for example, compensation which 
qualified for relief under section 1301 and 
his taxable income for that year also 
qualified under proposed new section 
1348. The proposed plan would require 
such taxpayers to elect which form of 
averaging benefit they wished to have. 
They should not be entitled to the bene- 
fits of two averaging provisions on the 
same income. 

Although the proposal to create a 
limited form of income averaging under 
proposed new section 1348 will apply to 
relatively few taxpayers, these few are 
justly entitled to tax relief. For years 
they have borne more than their fair 
share of the tax burden because they 
have occupations which produce incomes 
in irregular quantities. Relief which is 
fair and is long overdue should never be 
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denied because the bencficiaries will be 
few. 

Dynamic growth in the economy is 
frequently due to individual ambition 
and personal effort. These efforts often 
result in financial success which is a 
boon both to the individual who 
achieves it and to the Nation. The tax 
system should offer some incentive to the 
taxpayer who is willing to work toward 
higher income; who is willing to risk his 
time, his brains and his money for ulti- 
mate reward. Yet our progressive in- 
come tax rates have a stifling effect on 
such incentives, and because of the re- 
quirements of national defense and a 
growing Federal budget, those progres- 
sive rates must remain relatively high. 
The simple averaging scheme proposed in 
these paragraphs should restore some of 
the incentive which may have been lost 
by capable and industrious individuals 
because it affords them a recognition of 
their successful efforts. The plan per- 
mits them, not unlimited tax privileges, 
but some relief when their success results 
in a substantial increase in income. The 
plan is simple and puts no burden on the 
Government either in terms of substan- 
tial loss of revenue or in loss of manpower 
hours to enforce it. New section 1348, 
in sum, offers an opportunity to. afford 
tax relief where it is needed, where it is 
workable and where it is justifiable. 


Brazil’s Proposal for a Committee of 
Twenty-one 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
ever since Simón Bolivar's idea of unit- 
ing South America and working closely 
with the United States, thoughtful men 
of both continents have striven for bet- 
ter relations between North and South 
America. Over the years, there have 
been some steps backward, but many for- 
ward. Recently, Brazil's President Ku- 
bitschek proposed a new economic idea 
that should aid in mutual understanding 
and cooperation. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record an editorial entitled Opera- 
tion Pan American,” published in the 
New York Times of August 18, 1958, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OPERATION PAN AMERICAN 

Brazil's proposal that a high-level Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one be set up In Washing- 
ton to explore the whole field of regional eco- 
nomic development among the American na- 
tions Is both timely and meritorious. It has 
been well received in several of the Latin 
3 and it should be warmly welcomed 

ere. 

There is increasing effort these days to 
develop economies not merely on a narrow 
national but also on a regional basis. The 
creation of a Common Market in Western 
Europe is a salutary example of what can be 
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done, Similar ideas are embraced in the 
projected European free-trade zone and lie 
behind President Elsenhower’s proposals for 
the Middle East, The extension of this con- 
cept to this hemisphere is logical. 

In the past two decades much effort has 
been made to work out better instruments 
of political policy for the American states 
acting in concert. Some of these have been 
successful, and a working organization in 
the political field has been made possible. 
All the goals have not yet been reached, but 
the movement has been in the right direc- 
tion. 

There has not been corresponding progress 
in the economic field, although the need 
there is as great as the political one. The 
Brazilian proposal is a bold move to remedy 
this defect from which both we and our 
American neighbors have suffered. Brazil's 
President Kubitschek chose a happy phrase 
when he called this program “Operation Pan 
American.” It can and should be just that, 
in the best sense. 


Master Plan To Destroy REA? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time, in the years 
since the Eisenhower administration 
took over in 1953, we have been alarmed 
by the many attacks on Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration made by those 
charged with carrying out the REA pro- 
gram. 

At first, it seemed that these alarming 
actions were only the natural result of 
naming men unfriendly to REA to key 
positions in the administration. During 
the past 5% years, it has become ap- 
parent that the unfriendly actions were 
not simply isolated actions by unfriendly 
administrators. They are the result of 
a master plan for the destruction of the 
rural electrification and rural telephone 
programs. 

The outlines of that program for the 
destruction of REA have been revealed 
in an analysis by Clyde Ellis, manager of 
the National Rural Electrification Asso- 
ciation, in the July Rural Electrification 
magazine. I know my colleagues will be 
interested in the editorial which follows; 
Master Prawn To Destroy REA 
By Clyde T. Ellis 

No longer can there be any doubt that a 
once-mysterious master plan has emerged 
for the destruction of the REA we have seen 
function so successfully for the last two 
decades. Testlmony of Administration and 
other witnesses at the Humphrey-Price bill 
congressional hearings has brought it all to 
light—or nearly all. . 

If REA is destroyed, the rural electrifica- 
tion and telephone programs will be de- 
stroyed. With power use in rural America 
doubling every five years, more lines and 
transformers and sub-stations and genera- 
tors—and larger ones—will be required 
constantly. More loans will be requested 
even as existing ones are repaid. 

The rural electrica are far from being able 
to borrow in the open market. Their sery- 
ice areas are marginal, as the power busi- 
ness goes. Over half the people served are 
not paying thelr way, and a third of a mil- 
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Hon of their service connections (costing 
$187 million) to serve now vacated rural 
homes stand Idle today with those who are 
served being burdened with this repayment, 
too. 

Nationwide, the systems have only 131% 
percent equity. Wall Street would demand 
40 percent or more plus guaranteed service 
areas, plus guaranteed sources of power 
supply, plus, plus, plus. 

HOW THE PLAN CAME ABOUT 


The questions are no longer whether 
there is such a master plan to destroy REA, 
and what it is, but rather, how it came 
about and what can be done about it. 

Here, laid bare before us, is the sly blue- 

nt: 
9 1955—The Hover Commission“ 
power company oriented Task Force on 
Government Lending Agencies made its re- 
port. It contained four recommendations 
regarding REA—all of which had long been 
urged by the power trust monopoly: 

1, That REA be placed under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration; 

2. That REA interest rates be increased 
to an unrealistically high figure, so as to 
cover the cost of money to the Government, 
the costs of REA administrative services, 
and credit losses; 

3. That the rural electric cooperatives be 
required to accumulate equity capital; 

4. That the cooperatives be forced to seek 
future funds from banking and other fi- 
nancial institutions and not the Federal 
Government. 

Though the Hoover Commission itself re- 
fused to adopt in toto this task force re- 
port, we nevertheless see, in the shape of 
those task force recommendations, the ini- 
tial outline of a master plan—a super 
scheme. Both before and after those 
recommendations were made, the Adminis- 
tration has taken bold and dramatic steps 
to carry out most of the ideas. 


THE REA WATCHDOG 


January 1953: Let's go back for a mo- 
ment to something the Secretary of Agri- 
culture did prior to the task force report, 
but in line with its recommendation No. 1 
to subordinate REA in a Department of 
Agriculture credit structure. 

One of Secretary Benson's first official acts 
was to establish a Director of Agricultural 
Credit Services and place under his super- 
vision the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, along with the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

Under a Director of Agricultural Credit 
Services, REA was subordinated under a po- 
sition never specifically approyed—even yet 
not understood—by Congress. The “watch- 
dog“ post was created by the Secretary at a 
lower rank and a lower salary than that of 
the REA Administrator. By contrast, the 
position of REA Administrator was created 
by Congress, by law, and the Administrator 
is appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. Secretary Benson placed 
himself above the President and the Con- 
gress. 

This “watchdog” position and consequent 
downgrading of REA was in line with power 
company demands for a weakened Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

THEY ALL WENT DOWN 

The Secretary's demotion of the REA Ad- 
ministration carried with it, automatically 
and simultaneouly, the demotion of the en- 
tire REA staff of approximately 1,000 engli- 
neers, loan specialists, technicians, an 
other employees. 

THE SECRET ORDER 

May-June 1957: Further subordinating 
the Administrator, the Secretary next issued 
a secret, unwritten order for him to clear 
with the watchdog Director of Agricultural 
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Credit Services all loan applications of over 
$500,000 and all loan applications of new 
borrowers before the loans are made. This 
involves about 80 percent of the money lent, 
and thus cut the REA Administrator down to 
about one-fifth his former size. 

When the secret of the secret order of 
May-June, 1957 leaked out in August as 
the result of an inevitable slow-down in 
loan approvals, Secretary Benson denied its 
existence, and has now explained his de- 
nial to a congressional committee by in- 
sisting that his “suggestion” to REA Ad- 
ministrator David Hamil was not an or- 
der.“ But the able Mr. Hamil confirmed 
to the committee that he considered the 
Secretary's suggestion“ to be an order and 
has so respected it. 

Timely enough, the secret order appears 
to have followed right on the heels of a visit 
to the Secretary and to the White House 
(May 1957) by a delegation of Indiana poli- 
ticians-turned-lobbyists. The group in- 
cluded all three members of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Indiana sent to Washing- 
ton by their Governor to oppose an REA 
generation and transmission loan to Indiana 
rural electric cooperatives. Back in the 
Hoosier State, power companies kept the bit- 
ter fight against the loan going. 

The REA Administrator had stated pub- 
Uely that he would make the Indiana loan if 
it met the requirements of the law. It was 
shortly thereafter that the secret order was 
issued for him to clear with the Secretary's 
“watchdog” all loans of over half a million 
dollars and all loans to new borrowers: To 
date, a year later, the Hoosier loan has not 
been made or promoted by REA. 

Thus, the Secretary of Agriculture imple- 
mented the Hoover Commission’s task force 
recommendation No. 1, effectively transfer- 
Ting from the REA Administrator a major 
Part of his loan-making authority. 

BUDGET DIRECTOR STEPS IN 


Now take the Hoover Commission task 
force recommendation No. 2, June 1957: The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget trans- 
mitted to Congress legislation in the form of 
a prepared bill to carry out this high- 
interest-rate recommendation. He did this 
Without consulting with the REA Adminis- 
trator about the bill before its preparation, 
and without any studies to determine its 
effect upon the rural electrification program. 

The bill* is designed to raise the cost of 
financing for REA borrowers in the exact 

ways suggested in the task force rec- 
Smmendation: ; 

1. Tie the interest rate to the interest cost 
or long-term United States loans, even 
though these loans account for only a small 
Percentage of Government borrowings; 

2. Include charges to ‘cover the cost of 

A as an agency of the Government; and 

3. Establish a fund to wbsorb credit losses. 
1 Reliable studies indicate such a bill would 
ae costs to REA borrowers to between 
ate 3 times the present rate. Experts in- 
in e and outside REA have testified that such 

terest increases would curtail or end REA's 
sia electrification program and completely 

Pe out its rural telephone program. 
ar tesident Eisenhower, Secretary Benson, 
hen other officials of the administration 
1 1 repeatedly urged passage of this bill to 
it plement task force recommendation No. 2. 

Still very much alive. 
ana 4 task force recommendations Nos. 3 
REA dealing with REA financing. The ob- 
10 ve is a reduction or elimination of REA 
ny and the establishment of a plan for 
& the REA lending business to Wall 


Street. What has 
thia idea? been done to implement 


January 1958: In his budget messa 

: ge this 
year, President Eisenhower asked Congress 
5 


*The Capehart-Hi. 
HR. eae estand bill (S. 2427 and 
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for new REA loan authorizations for fiscal 
1958 amounting to only $150 million. This 
was less than half of what the REA Admin- 
istrator had asked the Secretary and the 
President to recommend to Congress, and it 
was less than half of what everyone—REA 
and NRECA included—testified would be 
needed. 

February 1958: But before Congress could 
pass on the budget recommendation, the 
administration asked Congress to change 
the REA Act itself so that the other half of 
the loans, if any, would have to be obtained 
from private lenders. Secretary Benson sub- 
mitted this anti-REA legislation to Congress 
exactly as he wanted it passed. It is pending 
now before Senate and House committees, 
but Congress has taken no action on it. 

Here is what President Elsenhower told the 
Congress January 5. 1958: “In this budget 
I am recommending important revisions in 
our * * rural credit programs to place 
them on a sounder long-term basis with less 
reliance on the Federal Treasury, These re- 
visions will result in only moderate reduc- 
tions in budget expenditures in the fiscal year 
1959, but should result in more significant 
reductions in 1960 and later years.” In 
other words, next year and thereafter we 
could get not half but all of our loans from 
Wall Street. 

Therefore, no one representing REA or 
USDA or the Budget Bureau or the President 
asked Congress to increase the $150 million 
authorization to meet the loan needs for 
next fiscal year. This burden was left en- 
tirely to the rural electric systems through 
their NRECA. Fortunately, we were not off 
guard and we are getting $317 million. 


THE SQUEEZE WAS ON 


The President thus put the squeeze on 
the REA borrowers and on the Congress to 
accept a bill he was having sent to the Con- 
gress in order to carry out recommendation 
No. 4 of the Hoover Commission task force. 

An official report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee its unanimous 
opinion of the administration-proposed leg- 
islation changing REA: 

“The committee * * can see no possible 
benefits to the REA cooperatives and it can 
foresee the possibility of enormous losses to 
the taxpayers if such legislation were 
adopted.” 

SINISTER SUPERSCHEME 


All of this—and there is much more— 
constitutes an unmistakable outline of per- 
haps the most sinister superscheme that ever 
confronted rural America. 

The plan's backers deny that its purpose 
is to feed rural America's finest and most 
successful social and economic program to 
the monopoly barons of Wall Street—like 
the profit power companies were fed to them 
long ago. But so would the octopus deny 
that its purpose Is to kill. Its purpose is 
to eat, and the killing is only incidental. 

TO THE RESCUE 


Now that the master plan to destroy REA 
is exposed and documented, thanks to two 
congressional committees, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that if we are not to become 
“good pickin’ for someone, there ts a job to 
be done by every friend of the rural elec- 
trification and telephone programs. 

Must we permit the rural electrification 
program to be changed because it is too 
successful? Must we see the end of the 
rural telephone program? Must we submit 
like defenseless sheep to Benson's demotion 
of the REA Administrator und his appoint- 
ment of a watchdog lord and master over 
a joint-nppointee of the President and the 
Congress? No, The rural electric systems 
are unanimousiy on record against the Hoo- 
yer Commission task force recommendations, 
against the administration’s anti-REA bills, 
and against the Secretary’s subordination of 
the REA Administrator. 
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Let us help the Congress continue to sit 
on the administration’s anti-REA bills, but 
let us help the Congress pass the Humphrey- 
Price bill to rescue the REA Administrator, 
now, 


Suspension of Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Test 
Suspension At Last.“ which appeared in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
of today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Test SUSPENSION AT LAST 


President Eisenhower's offer to suspend 
nuclear weapon tests will bring new hope 
to the world. Test suspension has come to 
have a symbolism far beyond the immediate 
practical meaning of such a move which, as 
the President noted, “is not, in itself, a 
measure of disarmament or a limitation of 
armament.” The offer, conditioned upon 
acceptance in principle of an international 
agreement to suspend tests and establish a 
monitoring system, is the logical sequel to 
the agreement of scientists at Geneva on 
methods of detecting nuclear explosions. 

The statement is carefully worded, and it 
is well to note the precise terms of the offer. 
It does not suspend weapon tests unilater- 
ally now in the fashion of the Soviet an- 
nouncement following a series of extremely 
dirty explosions last spring. Clearly it con- 
templates the continuation of American 
testing, presumably in the range of very 
small nuclear weapons, up until the October 
31 date for starting negotations. It envi- 
sages continuation of the suspension on & 
year-by-year basis only if an inspection sys- 
tem is working effectively and if satisfactory 

is made in solving broader arms- 
control problems. 

Two immediate problems arise from the 
announcement. One concerns what France 
will do. Britain has echoed the American 
offer even as she has begun a new series of 
tests. Separate British tests and strategic 
deferrence make very little sense if there is 
the sharing of information and weapon com- 
ponents made possible by the new law en- 
acted by Congress. The question of the 
French attitude, however, is more compli- 
cated. There is every indication that the 
de Gaulle government is intent on joining 
the nuclear “club” with its own weapons 
program, At any rate, France will be under 
world pressure to assent to an international 
suspension agreement. 

The other problem concerns whether the 
Administration takes a legalistic view of the 
word “weapons.” This is not altogether 
clear from the President's statement, which 
mentions that the proposed nt 
should deal separately with the problem of 
detonations for peaceful purposes. It might 
be possible to suspend weapon tests and still 
proceed with the detonation of devices 
which, although they would not qualify 
technically as completed weapons, would 
amount to components of weapons. This 
is a very delicate question and the Adminis- 
tration will have to be extremely careful 
lest it invite a charge of bad faith, In- 
cidentally, the Soviet monitoring system 18 
said to be far advanced. 
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Some persons whose good motives cannot 
be questioned think it a mistake to agree to 
any sweeping suspension of nuclear tests. 
They would prefer a limitation which would 
end large tests and would control radio- 
activity and still permit the testing of very 
small weapons, the importance of which has 
been neglected until recently. 

Evidently the President has met this ar- 
gument, perhaps in the assumption that 
recent and currently projected tests assure 
all the information that is really needed. 
Apparently, too, the President has finally de- 
cided against those who oppose taking any 
risk. Certainly there is some risk; but if the 
Administration ylelded to every demand for 
refinement of nuclear weapons there would 
never be an end, The conduct of the Soviet 
delegation at Geneva warrants the bellef that 
on this subject, at least, the Soviet Union 
is serious—and now the task is to build con- 
fidence for larger self-enforcing agreements, 
Meanwhile it Is important to avoid any im- 
plication of trickiness or hidden reserva- 
tions that would start new recriminations 
Aying. 


A Case in Point—Florida’s Fabulous 
Fourth—Members Need an Additional 
Assistant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


Or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the House has experienced 
the burden of the continuously growing 
pressures for additional services from 
his district, especially those of us who 
represent in the Congress areas which 
are growing in population at an almost 
unbelievable rate. 

With the ever-increasing workload, 
both in demand for added services to 
constituents and in legislative activity, 
we find ourselves in dire need of addi- 

- tional qualified administrative and leg- 
islative assistance. 

The district I represent had a total 
population of only 525,000 in 1950. A 
special census in 1955 revealed an in- 
crease of approximately 84 percent dur- 
ing that 5-year period. South Florida’s 
Population will continue to grow at tre- 
mendous rates and it is anticipated that 
by 1960 Florida’s Fourth District will 
have 1,200,000 permanent residents. 

This 1,200,000 compares to a congres- 
sional district national population aver- 
age of about 345,000, and a low of only 
159,000. I cite these growth figures 
merely as an example, and hasten to add 
that I am not alone in this constituency 
growth problem. Similar problems are 
faced by many of my colleagues. 

Population figures show that each of 
15 States has less population than does 
barker 2-county Fourth Congressional 


In fact, the population of the district 
I represent now far exceeds the com- 
bined population of four States. Within 
the next 18 to 24 months, it will contain 
& constituency equal in number to the 
total populations of 5 States. These 5 
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States have a total of 5 Members in this 

House. 

Three other States have populations 
that are only slightly in excess of the 
projected 1960 population of Florida’s 
Fourth Congressional District. These 
people have 4 Representatives; the dis- 
trict I represent has 1. 

To be properly effective, each of us, 
I believe, is in need of an administrative 
assistant and a legislative assistant; the 
administrative assistant to manage the 
office affairs—correspondence, case- 
work, constituents, and personnel—and 
the legislative assistant to follow and 
research our own legislation as well as 
that introduced by others. This is more 
than a need, it is a requirement for 
proper conduct of the office. It is ex- 
tremely difficult for a Member to pro- 
duce effective results without such as- 
sistance. 

An adequate, properly managed staff, 
with personal supervision of employees 
and speed in completion of assignments, 
are a very necessary factor in effecting 
a sound administrative and legislative 
operation. 

Those of us who were affected were 
pleased at the passage of Public Law 
967 of the 84th Congress, which pro- 
vided an additional $2,500 yearly clerk- 
hire allowance to Members with con- 
stituencies in excess of 500,000. Al- 
though of help, it did not by any means 
entirely fill the need, 

I was extremely grateful when the 
Committee on House Administration in 
this Congress again recognized the seri- 
ous plight of their colleagues who repre- 
sent large constituencies when they fa- 
vorably reported legislation designed to 
provide additional administrative assist- 
ance. That action was certainly a step 
in the right direction. 

However, since it is now certain that 
no further action will be taken on this 
sorely needed legislation this year, I 
hope that the matter will be brought to 
the floor and given favorable considera- 
tion immediately following the conven- 
ing of the 86th Congress. 

The following two articles regarding 
the fabulous and phenomental growth 
of Dade County, Fla., recently appeared 
in the Miami Herald newspaper. A com- 
parable population expansion is taking 
place in the other Florida Fourth Con- 
gressional District county, Monroe 
County: 

Ear HUNDRED AND Firty-Two THOUSAND IN 
Dave; MILLION BY 1960?—Area Hops 23,000 
In 7 MONTHS 

(By Juanita Greene) 

A new population estimate Tuesday placed 
Dade County's total number of residents at 
852,000 and predicted it will reach a million 
within two years. ~ - 

The 1955 official government census put 
the number of Dade residents at 703,777. In 
1950, the county's count was 495,000. 

The current figure, announced by the 
University of Miami's Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, reflects a 23,000 jump 
in population since the last unofficial esti- 
mate—made in January. 

Both the current estimate and the look 
into the future were made by the bureau for 
the county's metropolitan government, 
which uses such figures to plan ahead. 


has remained about the same. 


August 25 


The research burea headed by Dr. Rein- 
hold P. Wolff said Dade topped the 850,000 
mark last April 1 and Is still climbing at 
a lively pace. 

These people live in 293,400 houscs, apart- 
ments or duplexes. More than 40,000 were 
built since 1955. 

Despite all the building, the vacancy rate 
The univer- 
sity survey found about 5.8 percent of the 
units unoccupied. 

The experts confirmed what ordinary citi- 
zens have been writing home about for 
years: 

That we are one of the fastest growing 
Metropolitan areas in the country. 

Here is how the county grew in its early 
years: 

From 4,955 people in 1900 to 11,933 in 1910; 
42,753 in 1920; 142,955 in 1930, and 267,739 
in 1940. 

The present pace is even faster than ex- 
perts estimated in 1944. That year, it was 
predicted Dade’s poulation in 1965 would 
be 605,000 and 771,000 by 1965—figures which 
were topped several years ealier than fore- 
cast, 

Tuesday's report officially pointed up what 
has long been known—most of the growth 
is in the outlying areas, 

The university is feeding the population 
information to Metro under a special con- 
tract. The findings will be used in planning 
countywide projects, 

Dane Has FIFTH or FLORIDA VOTE 
(By John B. McDermott) 

A whopping 360,973 registered voters were 
recorded officially Wednesday for Dade Coun- 
ty, giving this south Florida metropolis ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the State's total 
voting strength. 

Democrats outnumber Republicans 301,739 
to 46,884, a sharp upward rise for the Demo- 
cratic Party over the 1956 general election, 
Claude R. Brown, supervisor of registration, 
reported. 

The significance of the new Dade total is 
sure to dominate the final weeks of campaign 
planning by both Senator Srrssann L. Hor 
LAND and his challenger, Claude Pepper. 

With such a concentration of voters here— 
and most of them Democrats—the two 
candidates are certain to double their efforts 
for the final big push in the Greater Miami 
aren. 

Now Hortan and Pepper are campaigning 
in the smaller counties in hopes of bolstering 
their Dade vote. .Õ 

Brown said the new all-time-high registra- 
tion here exceeds the 1956 record by more 
than 31,000. That was a presidential year 
when President Eisenhower was opposed by 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Registration books are now closed all over 
the State until after the November general 
elections. 

Despite reports that interest in the local 
political races has been lagging due to mid- 
summer heat and vacations, Brown said 
14,623 new registrants had been recorded 
since July 1. 

Besides Democrats and Republicans, 2,350 
persons registered either as independents or 
for other parties such as Progressive or 
States Rights, Most of these were inde- 
pendents, Brown said, 

Negro registration was up only slightly 
over 1956 with 1,737 new colored voters. 

HOW WE STAND 

Total voters, 360,973. 

White Democrats, 294,012; Negro Demo- 
crats, 17,727; total Democrats, 311,739. 

White Republicans, 48,826; Negro Republi- 
cans, 3,068; total Republicans, 46,884. 
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Report to the Second Congressional 
District of South Dakota 


— ä —-— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. v. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I insert a résumé of legislation in 
this session of Congress which goes to 
my constituents in the Second Congres- 
sional District of South Dakota. The 
newsletter is as follows: 

At the close of each session during the 
Past 8 years, I have made a report to the 
People of the Second Congressional District 
of South Dakota, summarizing the action of 
Congress in an attempt to give you a thumb- 
nail analysis of the way I have cast your 
vote for you in the Congress of the United 
States. 

During the sessions I send out a weekly re- 
Port to all the newspapers; once a month I 
get out a newsletter; I have had a weekly 
radio broadcast; and during the recess, I 
hold meetings and maintained a travelling 
Office in every county, in an effort to see and 
Visit with as many people and groups as 
Possible. s 

In this report I want to emphasize that 
there are two sides to every issue coming 
before Congress, Some are based on politi- 
cal philosophies, some sre based upon eco- 
nomie conditions, some upon area needs, 
and some upon group pressures. I hope it 
Will always be possible for honest and sin- 
cere men and women to differ in their con- 
clusions on public questions. My purpose 
has been to carefully examine and weigh 
legislation, balancing the benefits to all, 
Against the immediate benefit to the few, 
I have dodged no votes; my record is in 
the upper 5 percent of those answering roll 
Calls; I have carefully explained my posi- 
tion; I have not been a rubber stamp; I 
owe no allegiance to anyone or any group 
except the 165,000 people in western South 
Dakota. It is those people to whom this 
report is addressed. 


BUSY SESSION 


This has been a hard session. Although it 
enacted some productive legislation, it 
has been the most reckless, irresponsible, ex- 
Pensive session in peace-time history. 
Founded upon sputnik hysteria, every 
Spending bill was given a label of national 
defense or national recovery, I cast your 
Vote against most of them because I believe 
Our survival lies in remaining the most 
Powerfully armed Nation in the world, and, 
as such, speaking softly but firmly from a 
Position of strength and this “big 
Stick” to back it up. In addition, however, 
to me it is absolutely essential that we re- 
main strong economically, because the mili- 
strength of any nation is only so strong 
as the economy behind it. If we spend our- 
Selves into bankruptcy, we have lost every- 
& and when this happens, the free 
World goes down the drain with us. 

History has proven that more nations, 
down through the years, have been de- 
Stroyed by inflation than by invading armies. 
Inflation will destroy more nations in the 
future than the most terrible bomb that can 
ever be invented. High taxes, high govern- 
ment spending, and deficit financing create 
inflation. 

Lenin said, “You can compel the demot- 
racies to bankrupt themselves.” I have cast 
Jour vote against most of this spending be- 
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cause national bankruptcy is accomplished 
through inflation. When the value of a na- 
tion’s money is gone, it is bankrupt. Yes, 
this has been a difficult session. 
AGRICULTURE—FARM BILL 


It has been almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory farm bill through this session. 
This is true bacause of the diversity of in- 
terest, pressure from the various regions of 
the Nation increase their income by increas- 
ing production of the vafious farm com- 
modities, and because the several farm or- 
ganizations are not in agreement upon any 
legislation. 

In addition to this overall problem is the 
situation we find in the House Agriculture 
Committee. That committee is composed of 
37 members, 22 of whom are Democrats and 
15 Republicans. Of the 22 Democrats, 14 
are from southern States; all Republican 
members are from northern States, 9 from 
the Middie West. 

Because of the committee composition, it 
is natural that emphasis is placed on legis- 
lation dealing with cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and peanuts, plus legislative loopholes per- 
mitting Northern crops to be grown on di- 
verted acres in the South. It was this situa- 
tion that created the log jam“ in the pres- 
ent session. A compromise was worked out 
affecting cottan, corn, and feed grains, plus 
an extension of the National Wool Act, Pub- 
llo Law 480, providing for foreign disposal, 
and the school lunch program, The feed 
grain section was not what we in the North 
would like to have had, but it was that or 
nothing, and on several occasions it looked 
like nothing. 

There is a philosophy that farm prices are 
made in Washington. This may be true of 
legislatively controlled crops, but it is not 
true of production and income. Mother 
nature has smiled upon South Dakota and 
the Middie West, and while acres and prices 
may be reduced, farm income will probably 
be 25 percent higher than in 1957. Fears 
that were fanned for a recession have proven 
to be mostly a tempest in the teapot. 

INVESTMENTS IN FUTURE 

While increased spending without in- 
creased production is inflationary, spending 
which improves our natural resources and 
increases production, is not. Appropriations 
have been increased to improve our national 
parks and national monuments. Appropri- 


ations for the Interstate Highway System 


were boosted. South Dakota benefits mate- 
rially from this as it puts our tourist attrac- 
tions on the main thoroughfare of the 
Nation. ` 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


The so-called labor reform bill was a sad 
disappointment to those of us who have 
been attempting to get reform in labor leg- 
islation. We were hopeful of getting legis- 
lation to insure honest elections in labor 
unions, to protect welfare and trust funds, 
to eliminate secondary boycotts and sympa- 
thy strikes, and place the larger unions 
under antitrust and antimonopoly laws to 
protect the workingman. , 

The labor leaders wrote the bill on the 
Senate floor. It came to the House where 
the Speaker held it 41 days before referring 
it to the Labor Committee for consideration. 
The committee then voted against holding 
any hearings. It came to the House floor 
under the “gag” of suspension of the rules, 
which prohibits any amendments and per- 
mits only 40 minutes of debate. A bill, 
virtually written by labor bosses, rammed 
through Congress without 1 hour of House 
committee hearings and under a procedure 
which limited debate to 5 seconds per Mem- 
ber, was killed by a vote of 190 for, to 198 
against, They received only 14 votes besides 
the 176 Members labor money elected. Pro- 
tective legislation will be written when the 
people demand it—that time must be soon. 


* spite of my vote. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

Congress gave to the President the author- 
ity requested by him for reorganization of 
the Defense Department, putting the Secre- 
tary of Defense in direct command of the 
Armed Forces and giving him explicit au- 
thority to assign weapons to services as he 
sees fit and giving the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
direct operational authority, 

Without my yote, Congress passed a 4-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act, per- 
mitting a 20-percent further tariff cut, and 
the mutual security authorization of about 
$334 billion. I am fearful of the further 
slashing of protective tarif rates, and with 
about $8 billion already appropriated and 
unspent for mutual security, it hardly 
seemed wise to further increase “red ink“ 
spending at this time. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Unemployment compensation was ex- 
tended for 16 weeks on a loan basis to States. 
By 6 votes we killed an all-things-to-all- 
people “dole” amendment costing $1.5 bil- 
lion to pay all unemployed, regardless of 
need. Set up a new agency to cope with 
problems of space. Created a new star and 
& new State from the Territory of Alaska. 
Passed a $5.5 billion highway construction 
bill. A 6524 million Federal civilian pay 
Taise. One-cent increase in postage rates. 
A $1.5 billion rivers and harbors construc- 
tion authorization. Federal ald through 
grants and loans for college education, 
which a majority seemed to feel was better 
than reducing taxes, permitting parents to 
keep their money to educate their own 
children. Increase pay to military personnel 
as an inducement for capable people to re- 
main in the service. Provided relief to rall- 
roads through Government loans instead of 
getting at the source of the present problem, 
which is excessive Government regulation. 
Made permanent the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Increased the national debt in 
I felt Congress should be 
brought to realize what their reckless spend- 
ing is doing, and apparently the only way 
to accomplish this is to return a few checks 
marked “insufficient funds.“ Several other 
grant-in-ald laws were passed and other 
laws in which the Federal Government fur- 
ther usurps the power over the State and 
local governments. All economists predict 
that the Federal deficit will exceed $10 bil- 
lion by June 30, 1959. As I indicated at the 
outset, has been the most expensive 
Congress in peacetime history. The voters 
— Nation can do something about it this 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Beary, 


Railroad Retirement Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that because of an objection, we cannot 
consider the railroad retirement bill. 
The deficit in this fund is $170 million, 
and I had hoped to vote for a bill to cure 
the situation of having this fund oper- 
ated on a deficiency basis. When repre- 
sentatives of the beneficiaries discussed 
this legislation with me after the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee held hearings, I told the union 
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leaders I was sympathetic to adjusting 
benefits but the most important respon- 
sibility I felt was to maintain the integ- 
rity of the fund. 

As I understand the railroad retire- 
ment legislation and its provisions as the 
Senate attached the bill as an amend- 
ment to the longshoremen’s bill, it in- 
creased benefits but at the same time re- 
stored the fund to an actuarially sound 
basis. I would think the House would 
have passed this retirement bill if it could 
have come to the floor. Certainly as I 
understand its provisions I would have 
voted for it and as I say I regret what 
happened, 


Plan To Destroy REA Exposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, the following excerpts from the 
brief of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association point out the 
mistakes and dishonest omissions of let- 
ter No, B-134138 of the Comptroller 
General of the United States and point 
out how his decision would work toward 
the destruction of rural electrification. 
The REA program has been consistently 
mishandled and mistreated by the pres- 
ent administration, but this is the bold- 
est and most flagrant attack yet made 
on REA. It was certainly inspired by 
monopoly private utilities and is ob- 


viously part of the master plan to de- 


stroy the REA and RTA programs which 
I discuss elsewhere in the columns of this 
Appendix. One wonders if this is part 
of a gigantic payoff for campaign con- 
tributions and political assistance rend- 
ered. The excerpts follow: 

A INTRODUCTION 


This brief is submitted with reference to 
the Comptroller General's letter dated July 
21, 1958, to the Secretary of Agricuiture, bear- 
ing No. B-134138, in which it is held that a 
portion of the loan made by the Administra- 
tor of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion to the Central Iowa Power Cooperative, 
in the amount of $120,000, for the construc- 
tion of the Lehigh Tap was not authorized 
and steps should be taken * * * to recover 
immediately * * * the amount advanced 
to construct the Lehigh Tap.” At a confer- 
ence held on July 80 with members of the 
Comptroller General's staff it was made 
abundantly clear that the letter to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was completely in error 
and the conclusions reached completely un- 
justified. The staff hos suggested that we 
submit in writing the arguments and facts 
which we presented to them, 

PART 1 


The Comptroller General's holding that 
“it is clear from the above quoted state- 
ments that the purpose of the central sta- 
tion service limitation was to exclude loans 
fcr the paralleling of existing systems or 
ercating competition with existing facili- 
tles by prohibiting the use of loan funds 
for construction of transmission lines and 
substations to furnish power to an area 
already served by private power companies 
when such companics are willing to provide 
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adequate central station service to persons 
within the area who are not tied to the 


1. The unambiguous 
Rural Electrification Act provides for loans 
to serve “persons in rural areas who are not 
receiving central station service,” and legis- 
lative history cannot be utilized to change 
the plain meaning of the statutory lan- 
guage. 

The language of the provisions of the 
Rural Electrification Act which the Comp- 
troller General has interpreted“ is com- 
pletely clear and unambiguous, The identi- 
cal language appears In both section 2 and 
section 4. Section 2 reads: 

“The administrator is authorized and 
empowered to make loans * for 
the furnishing of electric energy to persons 
in rural areas who are not receiving central 
station service.” z 

Section 4 reads: 

“The administrator is authorized and em- 
powered * * to make loans for the 
purpose of financing the construction and 
operation of generating plants, electric 
transmission and distribution lines or sys- 
tems for the furnishing of electric energy 
to persons in rural areas who are not recely- 
ing central station service.” 

The Comptroller General's letter admits 
that this language is clear and unambiguous. 
It states: 

"It may be that literally accepted the 
terminology of section 4 (and sec. 2) is 
sufficiently broad to authorize a loan for 
the purpose of furnishing central station 
electric service to a person not receiving 
such seryice, even though the service is 
available to such person and that the effect 
of the loan will be to create competition 
with an existing private utility.” 

This obviously correct observation by the 
Comptroller General is followed by the 
statement that: 

“However, in construing or considering the 
application of a statute it is permissible to 
look at its evident spirt and purpose as well 
as the strict letter of the law and the strict 
letter must yield to its evident spirit when 
this is necessary to give effect to the intent 
of the Congress.” ` 

It is true that even when an act is clear 
and unambiguous, courts will give effect to 
the evident spirit and purpose of legislation 
as that spirit and purpose can be determined 
from the act Itself. The courts will look 
beyond the act for spirit and purpose only 
when the act itself, by the incompleteness or 
ambiguity of its language, Indicates a need 
for so doing. No such need exists in the 
instant case, as is plainly demonstrated by 
the Comptroller General's own admission. 

The law is clearly established to the effect 
that legislative history cannot be utilized 
to change the clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage of the statute. 

Sutherland, the foremost authority on 
statutory construction, states this well-set- 
tled principle of law as follows: 

“Where the intention of the legislature is 
so apparent from the face of the statute that 
there can be no question as to its meaning, 
there is no room for construction. 

“It is not allowable to interpret what has 
no need of interpretation, 

“There is no safer nor better settled canon 
of interpretation that when language is clear 
and unambiguous it must be held to mean 


what it plainly expresses." Sutherland Stat- 
utory Construction (third ed.) section 4702. 
. * = * . 


Thus, it is clearly and definitely not per- 
missible to refer to legislative history for the 
purpose of changing the plain meaning of 
statutory language. The opinion is there- 
fore not only wrong in its Interpretation of 
the legislative history, as we will later show, 
but under the established law the Comptrol- 


-receiving central station service, 
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ler General did not even have the right in 
this instance to look beyond the language of 
the act itself. i 

2. The legislative history of the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, though not pertinent, is pre- 
cisely the opposite of what the Comptroller 
General states it to be and substantiates the 
decision of the Administrator of REA in every 
respect. 

The Comptroller General's opinion is a 
most amazing document. Not only is it 
based upon the legislative history, which as 
shown above, is not pertinent, but it uses a 
legislative history that has been developed 
specially for this case. The most important 
parts of that history, as set forth in the 
opinion, are the asterisks (omissions), which 
appear between carefully selected quotations 
taken out of context. When these asterisks 
are translated, when the omissions they rep- 
resent are supplied, it is found that the effect 
of the legislative history is in fact the oppo- 
site of what the opinion would have us be- 
lieve. 

On the basis of his version of the legisla- 
tive history, the Comptroller General pre- 
sumes to determine what Congress really in- 
tended the Rural Electrification Act to 
mean—and he reaches the startling conclu- 
sion that Congress did not mean what it so 
clearly said. 

Thus, we have this most unique situation: 
the Rural Electrification Act, by the opin- 
ion's own admission, is clear and unam- 
biguous, and plainly authorizes loans to 
serve persons in rural areas who are not 
There is, 
therefore, neither need nor justification to 
refer to the legislative history. Yet it does 
refer to the legislative history and, in 80 
doing, carefully omits the controlling items, 
which when supplied show beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt that Congress intended 
exactly what it said in the statute. 

In substantiation of the foregoing asser- 
tions, consider the quotations from a collo- 
quy between Senators McNary and Norris, 
the author of the bill, which are set forth 
on page 6 of the Comptroller General's let- 
ter. The quotations purport to convey to 
the reader the real intent of the Senators 
as to the meaning of the statutory language. 
Asterisks are used to indicate the omission 
of apparently unimportant passages. Here 
is what is omitted. 

“Mr, MoNary. I agree with that, but sup- 
posing that some central station by the 
construction of distribution lines and trans- 
mission lines could supply the energy needed 
in a given area, could the money be used 
for that purpose? 

“Mr. Norris. If I understand the Senator's 
question correctly, it is supposing some 
locality be now supplied from a central sta- 
tion, might it be possible for that central 
station to extend Its lines further and would 
the governmental agency be prohibited from 
entering that territory? If that is the ques- 
tion, I think not.” (80 CONGRESSIONAL 
Record 2751, pt 3.) 

Part of the discussion represented by the 


last asterisks appearing on page 6 of the 


Comptroller General's opinion covers the 
following statement by Senator Norris: 
“The fact is that if we provided in this 
bill that the rural electrification could not 
go into any territory that could be poten- 
tially held to be within the transmission dis- 
tance of an existing central power station. 
it would mean that we probably would con- 
tinue the conditions which have existed in 
the past. In many instances, if not in most 
instances, the central power stations have 
picked out the cream in a certain locality 
and have built lines and supplied it with 
rie (80 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 2751, 
P. 3. 
. » . . . 
Thus, we find that in the yarious reports, 
as well as in the discussions on the floor, 
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there was a minimum amount of time and 
interest devoted to the competition question 
but instead the major attention of the Con- 
gress was devoted to the affirmative task of 
Providing a bill which would enable the 
Rural Electrification Administration to do a 
sound and complete job of bringing service 
“to persons in rural areas who are not re- 
ceiving central station service.” 

It might be noted in passing that not 
Only does the original legislative history 
Support our position and destroy the posi- 
tion of the Comptroller General, but that 
subsequent legislative history does the 
Same. There have been many attempts 
Since the passage of the Rural Electrification 
Act In 1936 to amend that act so as to re- 
Strict the lending powers of the Administra- 
tor. All of these attempts falled. In ad- 
dition, on a number of occasions commit- 
tees of the Congress have looked into the 
lending powers of the Administrator in con- 
nection with particular loans and in each 
instance his authority was reviewed and 
Judged in the light of the REA enabling act 
and found to be sufficient. 

It is submitted, therefore, that, in a 
lengthy legislative history extending from 
the time of the introduction of the original 
bills to the present time, there is to be 
found nothing to support the position of the 
Comptroller General, but on the contrary, 
every part of the legislative history supports 
Our position. d 

8. In all cases, administrative practice is 
extremely persuasive. Where discretion is 
Stren to an agency, administrative interpre- 
tation becomes decisive, For 22 years, all 
REA Administrators have taken a position 
risa to the Comptroller General's hold- 


Since there is no ambiguity in the en- 
&bling statute in this case, there 1s neither 
reason nor right to look beyond the lan- 
Eusge of the statute. The opinion of the 
Comptroller General, however, after admit- 
ting that the language of the ennbling act 
ia clear, bases itself entirely upon matters 
Outside the enabling act. The purpose of 

part of our discussion is to demon- 
strate that if it were proper to look beyond 
the language of the statute in this case, it 
would be n also to consider the ad- 
ce practices which have been ap- 


Tt Is elementary law that where the terms 
f an enabling statute are ambiguous the 
interpretation of the agency itself must be 
Blven great weight. This is true not only 
With respect to determinations of fact, but 
in connection with the interpretation 
earn enabling statute itself. The courts 
Toa not, even in such cases, substitute thelr 
Dody oni for that of the administrative 
Quoting Sutherland again: 
(Sec, 5105). "The practice and Iuterpre- 
bye! Tegulations by officers, administrative 
e departmental heads and others of- 
te ally charged with the duty of adminis- 
kronts and enforcing a statute will carry 
or t weight in determining the operation 
X a statute.” (Sutherland Statutory Con- 
Tuction, gec. 5105, 3d edition.) 

* \ * 0 = * 


Now let us consider the facts of our case 
aoe light of these declalons. 


Sonne te Administrator of REA has made 


bo 5 = 
tng eae rowers for the purpose of bring 


tral station electric service to persons 
arcas who were not receiving such 
5 evon though thero were private 
dead companies in the area which were 
z: äble, willing and eyen anxious to 
Bh Such persons, There could not have 
any rural electrification program in the 

it could not have succeeded as it 
ng: i d it could not continue to exist in 
x 2 — the Administrators had not 

. © unserved farmers of the 
Country whose plight led to the creation 


service, 
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of the REA were not unserved because the 
private power companies were not in or near 
the areas where they lived. There were al- 
ways private power companies nearby, but 
the private power companies attached such 
onerous conditions to the unseryed 
farmers of the country that the latter could 
not afford to take service from the private 
power companies. That is why REA was 
created to provide funds for bringing sery- 
ice to those farmers and other unserved per- 
song in rural areas. Under the test applied 
by the_Comptroller General there would 
have been no purpose in creating the REA 
since the Administrator still would not have 
authority to lend money to serve those for 
whose benefit the act was passed. 

Over the years REA borrowers have been 
plagued by so-called “spite line construc- 
tion” by private power companies. When 
power companies learned of the formation 
of a cooperative to borrow money from the 
REA they would often build lines into the 
best parts of the cooperative area to skim 
the cream from that area and make impos- 
sible the organization of a cooperative to 
serve that area. In such case, whenever 
possible, the Administrators of REA always 
lent money to the cooperatives to construct 
systems to serve the still unserved persons 
in those areas. Yet the power companies 
were ready, able and willing to serve those 
unserved persons on their own terms. 

Without deviation or exception, whenever 
the loan was economically feasible REA has 
made It, provided only that its principal pur- 
pose was to bring service to unserved persons 
in rural areas—or to continue supplying 
their requirements—without regard to the 
existence or nonexistence of a private power 
company in the area. This has been the 
consistent interpretation of the Adminis- 
trator’s lending authority as interpreted by 
every Administrator of REA and by every 
lawyer who has had the responsibility of 
advising these Administrators on their lend- 
ing powers. In these circumstances, even 
if the enabling statute were ambiguous, 
every court in the land would uphold this 
consistent interpretation of 22 years dura- 
tion. The Comptroller General cannot do 
otherwise. 

It should be noted in this connection that 
the lending policies of the REA Adminis- 
trators have been subject to review every 
year in connection with the hearings on 
REA appropriations. Never has any com- 
mittee of Congress questioned the power of 
the Administrator to lend money in accord- 
ance with the plain dictates of the enabling 
statute and this approval of the lending 
policies by the Congress has been obtained 


‘with the full knowledge of the Interested 


committees of what those practices have 
been. The private power companies have 
made certain that Congress knew of this 
particular practice by appearing before the 
congressional committees, time and time 
again over the entire 22 years, to contend 
for the position now adopted by the Comp- 
troller General. Congress by its actions 
over these 22 years clearly demonstrated 
that It Intends that the Rural Electrification 
Act be applied os written. The Comptroller 
General cannot ignore this history of con- 
sistent congressional approval. 

. * . . . 

4. Every lawyer who had had the official re- 
sponsibility of advising the Administrator on 
his legal powers has taken a position con- 
trary to the Comptrolicr General's letter. 

The Comptroller General’s opinion quotes 
from an opinion of the Solicitor of the Do- 
partment of Agriculture and claims that that 
opinion supports his position. Counsel, on 
the basis of personal knowledge, first wants 
to make this categorical statement—neither 
the quoted opinion, nor the opinion of any 
other attorney who had or has the responsi- 
bility of interpreting the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act or advising the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture or the Administrator of REA with 
respect to Rural Electrification Act has ever 
taken the position which the letter takes. 
On the contrary each of them has always held 
that the act authorizes the Administrator to 
lend money to provide electric service to any 
person in a rural area who is not receiving 
central station service, whether or not there 
was a private power company in the area 
which was ready, able, and willing to serve 
that person, 

The Solicitor’s opinion, which is quoted in 
the letter, clearly and Plainly conceives of 
prohibited competition only as service to 
persons already served. The portions 
of the opinion which are quoted show that. 
Thus, the quotation reads in part: “Where 
the effect of a proposed loan, regardiess of 
Its essential purpose, would be to substitute 
a competitive REA-financed service to per- 
sons already served, the loan may not be 
,made.” This is the kind of competition 
which the Solicitor says cannot be financed 
by REA. No other interpretation of the 
Solicitor’s opinion is possible—and the opin- 
ion completely destroys the contention of the 
Comptroller General. 

5. Previous Comptroller Generals have 
agreed with our position and held the oppo- 
site from the holding in this Comptroller 
General's letter. 

It is most significant that when ques- 
tioned with respect to the lending of 
the REA Administrator, previous Comptrol- 
ler Generals held exactly the opposite from 
the holding in this letter of the present 
Comptroller General. Thus, in a letter to 
the Honorable Malcolm C. Tarver, dated 
March 12, 1943 (B-329 0) then Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren says: 

“Of course, the question as to whether 
the basic purpose of a proposed loan in a 
particular case is to provide electric service 
to erved persons 
mat for determination administratively, 
rather than by this office, after a thorough 
consideration of the pertinent facts and 
circumstances in the case. And, while it 
is realized that the accomplishment of the 
essential statutory purpose of a loan of 
the type here involved which is presented to 
the Administrator for approval at this time 
would be delayed, in all probability, until 
after the cessatlon of the present emergency 
because of the shortage of critical materials 
required In connection with the erection of 
the facilities contemplated thereby, it would 
Seem that, in view of the authority which 
the Congress has vested in the Administra- 
tor and in the absence of any statutory 
provision prohibiting the use of appropriated 
funds for the purpose of such a loan, the 
determination made by the Administrator 
with respect to the question as to the ap- 
proval of the loan must be re; as a 
matter of policy and, therefore, not subject 
to review by this office. 

. > . * * 

The then Comptroller General in his letter 
to Mr. Tarver not only makes it clear that 
the basic purpose of the RE Act is to provide 
money for the bringing of electric service 
to unserved persons in rural areas, but that 
how and when this should be done is a 
matter for the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator—and if eas wishes to limit that 
discretion it should do so by enacting legls- 
lation to that effect. 

. . s. * . 

6. The Department of Justice and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia disagree with the Comptroller 
General. 

The Department of Justice has had to 
take a position, in connection with tigation 
questioning the lending powers of the Ad- 
ministrator, on what those powers are. 

Thus, in a brief filed on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, in the case of 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. v. McKay 


in rural areas is a 
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(115 F. Supp. 402 (1955)), the Department 
of Justice sets forth a concise and forceful 
statement of its position: 

“Plaintiffs argue that the RE Act forbids 
loans even for the purpose of serving the 
unserved, when central station service is 
‘available in the area,’ and that even dis- 
tribution lines may be financed by REA only 
when they are ‘nec to make central 
station service fully avallable to the residents 
of the area.’ 

“(Plaintiff's brief, p. 37). These arguments 
are in direct contradiction of the language 
of the RE Act, which explicitly provides that 
loans may be made ‘for the furnishing of 
electric energy to persons In rural areas who 
are not receiving central station service’. 
This distinction between ‘areas’ and ‘persons’ 
was made quite clear in the Senate debate 
before the act was passed.” 

„ . = . . 

Thus, it is clear that the Department of 
Justice agrees in every respect with the po- 
sition we have taken and is diametrically 
opposed to the position now taken by the 
Comptroller General. 

* * > . * 

There never would have been a rural elec- 
trification program—and the program that 
now exists would serve no new consumers— 
if the Comptroller General's position 1s 
accepted. 

The Comptroller General's letter is reck- 
lessly destructive of the congressional! pur- 
pose with respect to the REA program. 

It has already been established that there 
could have been no REA program if the law 
had been in accordance with the holding of 
the Comptroller General that loans cannot 
be made to serve unserved persons in rural 
areas where private power companies’ lines 
exist. 

The situation that exists today makes this 
fact even more apparent. It is doubtful if 
there is any “area” in which there are no 
facilities of a private power company. The 
Comptroller General's position, if applied 
to today's situation, would mean that the 
Administrator of REA could make no loans 
to serve any of the remaining unserved per- 

* pons in rural areas unless the private power 
companies serving those areas refuse to serve 
those persons, That Congress does not in- 
tend, and will not permit, such wanton de- 
struction of the rural electrification pro- 
gram has been made thoroughly clear by 
the consistent praise it has bestowed upon 
that program, and by the appropriations it 
has made for loans by REA, year after year, 
and always with full knowledge of the lend- 
ing policies of the Administrator. 

To deprive any rural electric system sery- 
ing thinly populated areas of the right to 
serve the profitable new loads which develop 
in its service areas would sound the death 
knell financially for that system. The re- 
payment of all existing REA. loans would 
be seriously jeopardized. Is this consistent 
with the Comptroller General's grave re- 
sponsibility to protect the financial interests 
of the Government? e 

In further illustration of how recklessly 
destructive of the rural electrification pro- 
gram this holding is, consider the direction 
in the letter that “steps should be taken 
„ e è to recover immediately * * the 
amount advanced. Passing over the 
interesting legal question of how this re- 
sult could be accomplished, it must be noted 
that if this holding is to be followed in 
the instant case, then it will also have to 
be followed in countiess other cases of loans 
already made, and the Administrator would 
have to attempt to recover immediately 
hundreds of millions of dollars from hun- 
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dreds of REA borrowers. No more certain 
way of liquidating the rural electrification 
program could be developed. 

PART 2 


The decision of the Administrator that the 
consumer involved in the instant case was 
a person in a rural area not receiving central- 
station service is clearly correct—and this 
type of decision is committed to his sole 
discretion, 


There could not be a clearer illustration of 
what Mr. Justice Douglas meant when, in 
the Panama Canal Co, case, supra, he said: 
“We then must infer that the decision to 
act or not to act is left to the expertise of 
the agency burdened with the responsibility 
for decision.” - 

Further in this connection, we have the 
previously noted legislative history revealing 
the intent of Congress that there be the 
broadest delegation of authority to the Ad- 
ministrator—and the recognition of that fact 
in previous Comptroller General opinions. 
It would be most helpful to read again, at 
this point, the following language from the 
Comptroller General's letter to Congressman 
Tarver, supra: 

“Of course, the question as to whether 
the basic purpose of a proposed loan in a 
particular case is to provide electric service 
to unserved persons in rural areas is a mat- 
ter for determination administratively, 
rather than by this office, after the thorough 
consideration of the pertinent facts and cir- 
cumstances in the case it would seem 
that, in view of the authority which the 
Congress has vested in the Administrator and 
in the absence of any statutory provision pro- 
hibiting the use of appropriated funds for 
the purpose of such a loan, the determination 
made by the Administrator with respect to 
the question as to the approval of the loan 
must be regarded as a matter of policy and, 
therefore, not subject to review by this 
office.” 

Therefore, it must be concluded: (1) that 
the Administrator had the authority to make 
the loan in question; and (2) that this de- 
cision by the Administrator was his alone to 
make and Is not in any way subject to the 
Comptroller General's review or approval. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, on behalf of its almost 950 mem- 
bers, nearly all of whom are REA borrowers, 
or associations of borrowers, and who serve 
almost 4,000,000 consumers (nearly 15,000,000 
people), urges upon the Comptroller Gen- 
eral the Immediate and complete recission 
of his letter in order to avoid the complete 
destruction of the rural electrification 
program. 

To characterize the effect of the letter as 
the complete destruction of the rural electri- 
fication program is not to indulge in over- 
statement. Under the rule laid down in the 
letter, REA would be forced to take steps to 
recover most of the loan funds which have 
been advanced to borrowers to date. Very 
very few loans have been made which would 
not run afoul of the strange principle enun- 
ciated by the Comptroller General. With 
very few exceptions the borrowers would be 
forced into tnsolvency. Very few of the re- 
maining almost half-million unserved farms 
would ever be reached. No generating loans 
would be made. In short, the power com- 
panies would have at last succeeded in their 
continuous efforts over the past 22 years 
which so far have been unsuccessful. There 
would be a return to the days before the 
rural electrification program began in 1935. 
Many who have received electric service un- 
der this program would lose it. 
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‘Importance of Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration to Modern Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I wish to in- 
sert in the Recorp the following remarks 
regarding the importance of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration to modern liv- 
ing in America: 

I wonder how many of us are aware 
of the tremendously important part 
played by mechanical refrigeration in 
what we call our American way of life. 

I confess that until recently I had ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course—we have 
household refrigerators in our homes, 
some of us have air conditioning in our 
homes, and our offices here on the Hill 
are air-conditioned, as are some of the 
buildings of the executive department 
in downtown Washington. Most of us 
buy our fresh produce and some pre- 
pared foods in markets and grocery 
stores where they are held in refriger- 
ated cases up to the time that we pick 
them up to put them in our shopping 
baskets; and all of us buy some of the 
frozen foods that are offered by these 
stores. 

But this is the extent of our day-to- 
day contract with the many types of 
equipment that have been developed to 
utilize what the industry calls the re- 
frigeration cycle, an application of the 
principle of physics which says that a 
liquid, upon evaporation, absorbs heat. 

Recently, however, I received a copy of 
a brochure entitled Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration; Essential to Our Nation’s 
Health, Productivity, Defense, and upon 
looking it over carefully I find that 
many, if not most, of the things we ac- 
cept today as normal living are pro- 
duced, processed, shipped or otherwise 
affected by either air conditioning or 
refrigeration, and I was interested to 
learn that products of the air condition- 
ing and refrigeration industry in our 
country affect even our national defense. 

I would like to quote, briefly, from the 
foreword to the booklet, which gives a 
summary of its contents: 

The years through which we are living 
have been called by many names—the agë 
of automation, the atomic era, the age of 
flight * * and many others. 

Wonder drugs, jet propulsion, manmade 
satellites, electronic brains, marvelous plas- 
tics that can be made into a wide range of 
products trom a lady's most sheer and deli- 
cate garments to massive castings that shape 
automobile bodies—all these are a part 
our age; it could be termed the specific ers 
of any one of them, and it has been. 

And yet none of these developments would 
have been possible without the modern mir- 
acle of mechanical refrigeration and its off- 
spring, air conditioning, 

Few industries in America have a more 
vital role in the protection of our Nation's 
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health and well-being than the alr-condi- 
tioning and refrigeration industry—and few 
affect the lives of so many Americans. 

Our great progress in electronics, in optics, 
in nuclear power, in close-tolerance precision 
Production, in aircraft and missile produc- 
tion and control, and many other industries 
and arts upon which our national welfare 
depends—in peace and in maintaining a 
ready defense—would be impossible without 
controlled conditions of climate in the spaces 
Where these products are developed, tested, 
Manufactured, and operated, 

More than three-fifths of the food we eat is 
dependent upon refrigeration for reaching 
Our tables in a healthful and palatable state. 
- Refrigeration not only follows our food sup- 
ply from the producers through all phases of 
transportation, storage, and distribution; it 
is essential to the production of the phar- 
Maceuticals and biological products which 
Maintain our Nation's health. 


The publication was issued by the Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute, 
Which is the trade association of the in- 
dustry producing the equipment that 
nee all these things possible. The 

klet does not advertise the products 

of any manufacturer, but points out that 

in re are some 600 plants and factories 

el all parts of the Nation producing 

ther the parts or the end products of 

industry, which accounts for the di- 

rect employment of more than a half- 

On people, and which produced 

lan brment valued at more than $600 mil- 
at the factory in 1957. 

le isa happy to have received the book- 

th Tom the institute, and to have taken 

© time to read it. It was most interest- 

& and educational: it made me aware of 

e dependence our Nation has come to 

ve on the refrigeration cycle, 


Retirement of Joseph P. O’Hara 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 

8 Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 

moras r. at this time I yield the gentle- 
8 rom Connecticut Mr. Morano]. 
Have’ MORANO. Mr. Speaker, since I 
hay become a Member of Congress I 

© known Jor O'HARA. 

t and admiration and love for 


I have great 


naa The high praise that has been 
not upon him by his colleagues here, 


only from the S 
b e State of Minnesota 
t Other Members of the House, is fully 
knowin? fully deserved. In addition to 
have pic Jor O'Hara as a legislator I 
ioe ay to know the O’Haras socially. 
Come 2 y wife and Mrs. Morano have be- 
to ast friends. So we both are going 
of Con em both. But as a Member 
Bress from the great and beauti- 
te of Connecticut, I hereby ex- 
Jog te invitation to Mrs. O'Hara and 
Some 1 ie to Connecticut and spend 
e with us. Mrs. Morano joins 


me in this invitation. 


In 
them fer Meantime, our prayers go with 


good health and h 
a wy and happiness and 
Sota deserved retirement in Minne- 
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Borrowing Authority of the Defense 
Production Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
August 10, 1958, there was published in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune an article 
entitled “Senate ‘Watchdogs’ Scent a 
Billion in Bill That's Just for Peanuts.“ 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Chicago Sunday Tribune of August 

10, 1958] 

SENATE “WatcHpocs” Scent A BILLION IN BILL 
THAT'S JUST ror “PEANUTS”—Very¥ LITTLE 
Gers Past WILLIAMS AND LAUSCHE 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, August 9.— The bill before 
the Senate was peanuts“ —to use the cynical 
expression of one statesman—involving a 
mere $300 million. It was slated for swift 
and decorous passage. 

Then, Senators Jonn J, WILLIAMS, Repub- 
lican, of Delaware, and FRANK J. Lausch, 
Democrat, of Ohio, began asking annoying 


questions. They poked so many holes in the 


measure (incidentally revealing that its even- 
tual taxpayer cost might be more than a 
billion dollars) that its discomfited sponsors 
withdrew it from consideration, 

PICKS UP A BLOCKER 


Little public notice was given this incident 
last Monday, but this first functioning of a 
new bipartisan team on the Senate floor dis- 
turbed Capitol Hill and bureaucratic circles. 

The small and soft-yoiced WILLIAMS, cele- 
brated for his one-man investigations which 


have exposed Government frauds, was no 


longer carrying the ball alone. He had ac- 
quired a blocking back from the other side of 
the aisle. The broad shouldered LAUSCHE 
crashed the line, opening wide holes through 
which WIILAus loped easily. 

The potential power of this combination 
was eyed uneasily by Senate leaders who 
have set records at this session for hasty 
legistation. Neither Writtsms nor LAUSCHE 
is, susceptible to the cloakroom blandish- 
ments which create prearranged votes and 
limited debate. 

In downtown Federal agencies, apprehen- 
sion approached the panic stage. 

WOULD HIKE BORROWING 


When first submitted for consideration, the 
bill had seemed innocuous enough. It was 
described by Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Dem- 
ecrat of Pennsylvania, as providing an in- 
crease in borrowing authority for the De- 
fense Production Administration. 

This would be accomplished by writing off 
losses, estimated at $300 million, sustained 
by the agency under contracts for the pur- 
chase of strategic materials negotiated dur- 
ing the Korean war. $ 

Senator DENNIS CHavez, Democrat of New 
Mexico, noting that only a few Senators were 
present, said he didn’t like bills to be passed 
this way and demanded a quorum call. 
Eighty Senators trooped to the Chamber and 
answered to their names. Then most of them 
departed. 

SPONSOR EXPLAINS BILL 

Ctar told the few remaining that the 
cancellation of $300 million in indebtedness 
would not increase the expenses of the 
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Government. He reminded Republicans 
that a Lee ee had urgently re- 
ques passage. It was just a bookkeep: 
. ction, he said. - y 
e Presiding Officer ordered engrossment 
and third reading of the bill, a parliamentary 
maneuver shutting off amendments which 
usually is followed by passage of the bill, 
At this point, Witt1ams and Lausch drew 
near to Clark and began their questioning. 
WittraMs asked for an itemized list of the 
losses incurred by the agency which it was 
proposed to write off. -e 
“I want to know where this 300 million 
went.“ he said. “I see nothing in this bill 
which sets 4 limit at 300 millions, Can it 
be written off if the amount is a billion?” 
COULD BE LARGER 


Crark said the 300 million figure was an 
estimate. It could be larger, he conceded. 

“The American taxpayer will have to pay 
the 300 millions,” noted Wants. 

Lausch produced a report on borrowing 
activities of the agency which stated that it 
had conducted “programs involving $8 bil- 
lion and probable net costs to the govern- 
ment estimated at $1,019,273,000." 

Net cost of more than 1 billion means net 
loss, I presume?” he asked and received a 
reluctant affirmative. 

“So we can expect another write off of 700 
millions plus this 300 millions.” Lausch re- 
marked. “We can anticipate a loss of a 
billion.” 

LATER RAISES QUESTION 

“That is correct,” said CLARK, “but in a 
time of great danger the agency must be 
able to enter into new contracts.” 

“When I first came to the Senate in Janu- 
ary, 1957.“ said LauscHe, “not knowing what 
was being discussed and with things moving 
hastily, I voted for a bill to purchase more 
tungsten, later discovering there was some 
question about the need for stockpiling it. I 
now find that, in the case of tungsten alone, 
we can expect a loss of 217 millions.” 

The questioning continued. Wriiasrs 
and LaAvscHE alternated. There was a hur- 
tied huddle among sponsors of the legisla- 
tion. Senator Homer E. CAPEBART, Republi- 
can of Indiana suggested that the measure be 
laid aside temporarily so “we can get our 
records together and give the Senate a little 
more intelligent information than we can 
give today.” 

The bill was lald aside and the Senate went 
on to transact other business. At week's 
end. the Senate was still waiting for the 
“more intelligent information.” 


The Hon. Charles A. Wolverton ' 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to join with the many other Members 
of Congress in paying tribute to one of 
the most able men in the Congress who 
is retiring from this body, the Honor- 
able CHARLES A. WOLVERTON. i 

Few men have proven themselves more 
capable in the consideration and enact- 
ment of legislation than has our col- 
league during the past 32 years of his 
service. 

An able lawyer by profession, he has 
rendered invaluable service in helping to 
form legislation, and hus rendered out- 
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standing service as a member of various 
investigating committees of the Con- 
gress, 

He was an intelligent stabilizing in- 
fluence, so much needed, as a member 
of the Committee on Legislative Over- 
sight, in the Federal Communications 
Commission investigation, and also in 
the Goldfine case. 

At the end of 32 years of service, he 
has decided to voluntarily retire. He 
will be remembered as a genial, Christian 
gentleman, and will take with him the 
hope of all of the Members that he will 
have many years in which to enjoy his 
retirement. 


Production of Turkeys in the State of 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr, President, an 
excellent article on the production of 
turkeys and on turkeys as a high-protein 
and. nutritious food appeared in the 
Pendleton East-Oregonian of August 8. 
Author of the article is Charlie Kendall. 

I am asking unanimous consent to 
have this article printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp because it certainly per- 
tains to S. 3850, of which I am a cospon- 
sor, This is the bill to encourage a self- 
help program among the country’s 
turkey growers, by which they seek to 
control production and to maintain a 
stable price for their famous product. 

Mr. Kendall's article tells of the turkey 

Industry and its operations in our State, 
where it has declined in recent years 
because of the high cost of feed and 
transportation. We hope for a revival 
in the near future, and we believe S. 3850 
would hasten that restoration. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Do You Like Your TURKEY? 
$ (By Charlie Kendall) 


HermMsTON.—Turkey by the half and the 
quarter is locally being offered the housewife 
as an added inducement to buy this summer- 
time meat, according to the Umatilla County 
promotion committee of the Oregon Turkey 
Improvement Association. Z 

Members have manned booths and stands 
in Hermiston and Pendleton grocery stores 
and passed out information leaflets and 
eamples of roasted and barbecued Umatilla 
County turkey during the marketing days 
prior to the last two weekends. 

The attention these people have drawn 
to turkey as the best summertime meat buy 
has increased the sale in both cities, market- 
men report. It has helped move a portion of 
the early crop off the market and this has In 
turn helped turkeygrowers get a better price 
this year. 2 

In fact they are getting 6 cents a. pound 
more than they got last year. This means 
the growers are a little further out of danger 
of loss and closer to making a respéctable 
profit. Growers say the market was rough 
last year. 

A statewide midsummer turkey promo- 
tion called Summertime is Turkey Time was 
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launched July 24 by the association. It con- 
tinues until August 21. Chairman of the 
Umatilla County promotion committee is 
Mrs. Stuart Rankin, Hermiston. Publicity is 
being handled by Tom Courtwright, Pendle- 
ton Grain Growers, chairman of the associa- 
tion committee is Joe Baggett, Hermiston. 

The high protein content of turkey and 
its freedom from fat have been the chief 
selling points.. This year the accent has 
been on the convenient sizes in which the 
housewife may buy turkey and the low-low 
price. 

The association is using all media of ad- 
vertising, many of which are unique: county 
farm and home agents, newspapers, TV, and 
radio stations, servicemen, bankers, and re- 
tall merchants, 

A turkey is being presented to Gov. Robert 
D, Holmes, A turkey day has been declared 
at the Beavers’ baseball park in Portland 
and at other parks, Special news stories 
and broadcasts give the latest information 
on one of Oregon’s promising tndustries. 

Competition with Utah and California 
growers now has replaced the former com- 
petition with the Midwest growers. 

The balance has been weighted in recent 
years in favor of Oregon. According to the 
Rural Affairs Planning Committee's study, 
growers, processors, storage managers, and 
market men must work together as a single 
integrated industry in order to keep Oregon 
competitive with growers in neighboring 
States. The Committee in a January 1958 
recommendation “outlined that turkey 
growers should keep their overhead down, 
their Investments low, adopt mechanization 
which will lower their cost of production, 
range their birds only on clean, sanitary, and 
well-drained soil, be alert for disease situa- 
tions, utilize locust shade trees, artificial 
shades, and strip plantings of sun flower 
and corn during the summertime. It was 
pointed out that two broods more effectively 
utilize investments, labor, and marketing 
facilities.” 

Climate, soll, and abundant cheap land 
in addition to an abundance of low-cost feed 
(locally raised and processed) work to help 
the grower in this part of Oregon, accord- 
ing to Bill Blerman, county extension agent. 
He states, “To compete and make money, 
the Umatilla turkey business must: 1. Keep 
production costs lower than our competi- 
tors. 2. Continue to produce the highest 
quality bird possible. 3. Strive for greater 
efficiency in processing and marketing.” 

Last. week’s local retail prices show turkey 
is Inexpensive as meat prices go: Whole 
bird 39 cents a pound, 7- to 8-pound roasts 
(quarters) $3.29; smaller halves 41 cents a 
pound, and quarters 43 cents a pound. 

The quality of birds from this area has 
definitely been established. At the Pacific 
Coast Turkey exhibit in McMinnville last 
fall Federated Livestock was awarded first 
place on à live hen and second on a live tom; 
while Joe Baggett placed 4 out of 5 birds he 
entered in the same show, Other years sim- 
ilar top honors have been won by Umatilla 
County turkey growers. 

The two-brood practice has enabled grow- 
ers to utilize their facilities throughout a 
longer part of the year. The first brood is 
started in March and finished out in mid- 
summer. The second brood is started in 
July and finished out around Thanksgiving 
time. It is the midsummer birds that have 
given growers their major concern, Unless 
they are sold before the traditional holiday 
turkey-buying season they go into frozen 
storage and cause an oversupply which de- 
presses the market then and perhaps for the 
whole year. 

Persuading housewives to serve turkey in 
the off season means the sale of turkey is 
steadier throughout the year, the associa- 
tion reports. This stabilizes prices and gives 
growers an even chance to come out on their 
venture. The association has promoted 
turkey as the right food for Easter as well 
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as midsummer. Now that the housewife's 
desire for a small turkey roast and for 
selected pan-ready cuts like breasts, wings, 
drumsticks, and thighs is being satisfied by 
processors, the growers see a brighter future. 

Turkey growing has gone modern along 
with all other phases of livestock and poul- 
try raising. The balanced-ration pellet with 
antibiotics and vitamins added is the ac- 
cepted feed today. The Pendleton Grain 
Growers’ Hermiston mill is the principal 
producer of it in the area. The use of barley 
in the pellet mix last year opened up new 
prospecta for profit by reducing the cost. 

Science has been applied to flock han- 
dling, too. The striking hook has been re- 
moved from the upper bill of the turkeys 
to prevent the birds from breaking the skin 
on each other when working over the 
feathers. Spots where the skin has been 
broken turn an unpleasant blue and make 
the bird unmarketable though it does not 
impair the food value of the meat. Danger 
of infection ts another reason for debeak- 
ing; and also for desnooding. The toms 
are proud and intolerant of each other and 
their favorite place to strike is the snood, 
that red icicle of skin that hangs down be- 
side the beak from the forehead. Toms like 
to grab this and tear and rip until the skin 
is broken or they get it off, Erysipelas, a 
deadly skin disease, will then set in. Don 
DeMoss, Columbia district grower, says 
penicillin is a sure cure, though the need 
to use it is always avoided by desnooding. 

Growers still have to keep an eye open 
for predators in and around their flocks. 
Skunks and raccoons like nothing better 
than turkey poults and coyotes have a way 
of taking a good size bird now and then. 
Dimmon Burns, Cold Springs district grower, 
says he was bothered a lot by predators 
when he ranched on the south fork of Me- 
Kay Creek, In fact the only way he could 
keep them out of his flocks was to get @ 
pair of black and tan trail hounds and leave 
them with the birds at night. 

The birds became accustomed to the 
hounds, but they would create a commo- 
tion when any other four legged creature 
ventured near. Also the hounds would tend 
to keep predators off by merely being there. 
In the fall he would do a little coon hunt- 
ing with the hounds and thin the animals’ 
numbers down by a few dozen. Even in his 
new location near Cold Springs Reservoir 
ne says he gets his share of coons in the 
fall. 

Shade trees have been put to good use in 
this aren, In fact during the July hot spell 
when the Willamette Valley growers were re- 
porting losses due to heat, local growers 
suffered no appreciable losses. The heat did 
cut down the success of the July hatch, 
however, by some 25 percent, according to 
Don Cook, manager of the PGG mill here. 
The hot dry air seemed to reduce the mols- 
ture content of the eggs and prevent hatch- 
ing. In spite of the hatch loss about 110,000 
broad breasted bronze are being raised in the 
area, ‘This figure represents a 20 percent 
increase over the number raised here last 
year, 

Mechanization is being carried out in 
Perry Brothers’ killing plant in Stanfield. 
They even seal their oven-ready whole birds 
in form-fitting cellophane and use a bright 
red, white and blue label that identifies them 
as being “Umatilla Brand.” Included on the 
label is data on the type of bird whether 
hen or tom, and the weight. The plant will 
start processing on the 11th, 

The following 11 growers account for the 
county's turkey industry. They are Perry 
Brothers, Roy Penney, Don DeMoss, Stuart 
Rankin, Joe Baggett, Ed Benthis, Ralph Tem- 
pleton, Harry Keller, Federated Lives 
Walt Maffei and Dimmon Burns. They max 
carry out one or more or the functions of the 
industry. Some raise toms for the marke 
predominately while others raise both ure 
and hens, They retain part of their floc 
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for breeders each year and either sell fertile 
eggs to hatcheries or do their own hatching. 
Only Perry Brothers do their own processing. 
Their plant has a capacity of 1,200 toms or 
2,000 hens per day. 

Next year United States Department of 
Agriculture inspectors will be in every plant 
in the country and they will guarantee qual- 
ity to the consumer, Growers look forward 
to this change as an aid in marketing for it 
Will be impossible for substandard birds to 
Teach the market and damage the name of 
turkey as a food. It will protect the con- 
Sumer and encourage the use of more turkey. 


` 


The Late Honorable William E. McVey 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 11, 1958 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I can only 


Say “Amen” to all that has been said 
8 our beloved departed colleague, 


. Wintiam McVey. I want to add only 
the observation on the life of the man 
h t came to me during a visit to his 

Ometown, Harvey, Ill, a year or so ago. 

Went to speak to-a convention of 
Che ers. After the meeting, I said to 
2 of them, Does not BL McVEy, your 

Ongressman, come from Harvey, III. 2“ 
the face of the man to whom I was 
talking lit up as he said, “Dr. McVey, of 
eet never thought of that. Of 
8 vou know him. Let me show 
He What he has done for our schools.” 
te 0 me around in his car to show 
cell the fine high school, I think they 
Th it Thornton Township High School. 
ti Dle who know a man best are 
who work with him and the per- 
Mev. With extravagant praise for Dr. 
Worked are the teachers who have 
hom with. him most closely in his 
mata I have never seen a com- 
vi dust. more devoted to a single indi- 
l, with greater respect, admiration, 
of thevection for him than the people 
1 at relatively small community have 
this distinguished gentleman, 
like = this teacher said, “Would you 
by his see his home?“ So he drove me 
middle pane, one of many comfortable, 
street ass homes on a quiet, shady 
weet he said we ought to go by the 
A. because Dr. McVey had been the 
their ring in raising funds to build 
beautiful new YMCA, 
Side oe he said, “We can make one more 
went 155 and see the hospital.“ So we 
ing k 50 the hospital, a splendid build- 
ot p ch had been built by a group 
leadendlle-epirited citizens under the 

The ip of Dr. McVey. 
meek pcripture says, “Blessed are the 
Why 7 Or they shall inherit the earth.“ 
other ause the strong kill each 
meek of or burn themselves out; the 
Me pare left inheriting the earth. Dr. 
men Was one of these powerful meek 
and Pea he received the full respect 

evotion of all his associates there 
© did here. 
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I never knew a man who more com- 
pletely had the devotion of the com- 
munity in which he had spent his life. 
Wrt1am McVey has received all the re- 
spect, praise, and admiration anyone 
could wish for except the final “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant” 
from his Maker. We know full well he 
now has that, too. 


Requests Firing of Comptroller General 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today written the follow- 
ing letter to President Eisenhower ask- 
ing him to fire the Comptroller General 
of the United States, Mr. Joseph Camp- 
bell for the dishonesty in his letter No. 
B-134138. This letter was intended to 
contribute to the destruction of the rural 
electrification and rural telephone pro- 
grams. The letter: 

AvousT 23, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dran Mr. Preswwent: I have thoroughly 
studied Comptroller General Joseph Camp- 
bell's ruling of July 21, 1958 in letter No. 
B-134138, reversing more than 20 years of 
policy as enunciated by the Congress and 
carried out by administrations of both 
parties. 

It is evident that not only is the position 
of the Comptroller General in error, but he 
has endeavored to buttress his faulty posi- 
tion by rewriting the legislative history of 
REA legislation. This is grossly dishonest, 
and I am sure you will not condone dis- 
honesty in your appointees. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the proper 
course of action is for you to remove Mr. 
Campbell from the position of Comptroller 
General, and appoint in his place someone 
who will perform the duties of that office 
with fairness and integrity. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEROY ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress. 


At another point in this Appendix Iam 
having printed pertinent excerpts from 
a brief by the NRECA which points out 
the fallacies and dishonest omissions of 
the Comptroller General's letter. In still 
another extension today I am calling the 
attention of the Congress to the now ap- 
parent master plan of this administra- 
tion for the destruction of REA and 
RTA. The following editorial by NRECA 
manager Clyde Ellis makes clear how 
the action of the Comptroller General 
fits into this master plan: 

ANo TarY ALL Went DOWN AGAIN 
(By Clyde T. Ellis) 

REA has been delivered a knockout punch 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Reversing 22 years of precedent, he 
has issued a ruling to the effect that loans 
cannot be made to rural electric systems to 
serve anyone whom others say they will serve, 
whether such persons are presently being 
served or not. 
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The Comptroller's ruling was issued in a 
nine-page letter to Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson. It was scheduled for release to the 
press July 28. Before it got there, we re- 
ceived a copy of it and the war was on. 

In this column last month, we outlined 
the master plan to destroy REA. This plan 
entails destruction of the rural electrifica- 
tion, rural telephone, and Federal wholesale 
power programs. It is a master plan de- 
signed and sponsored by masterminds of the 
financial world who, through their use of 
people's savings in insurance companies, 
trust companies, and banks, also control and 
manipulate the power trust monopoly. They 
use public officials wherever they can. 
Among others, they use the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and former Atomic Energy Commissioner, 
Joseph Campbell, and they are also using 
President Eisenhower, Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams, Secretary of the 
Robert B. Anderson, and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, to put over the master plan, 
The use them whether these officials are 
aware of it or not. 

Just as Secretary Benson’s secret order 
usurping the REA Administrator's authority 
to make loans by transferring this authority 
to his office demoted REA and the Admin- 
trator and all of its employees, the Comp- 
troller General's ruling demotes Secretary 
Benson, the REA Administrator, and all 
REA employees still further by usurping and 
ee their authorities and responsi- 

es. 


POWERS OF CONGRESS ALSO USURPED 


The Comptroller General, a creature of the 
Congress appointed by the President, has also 
usurped the declared will and intent of the 
Congress. The Congress clearly and implic- 
itly stated in the Rural Electrification Act of 
1936: 

I would further emphasize that we must 
always keep in mind that the primary func- 
tion of law is the resolution of differences 
and settlement of disputes, actual or antic- 
ipated, between human beings. Until we 
know what these differences or disputes will 
be and how and between whom they may 
arise, we are in an Alice-in-Wonderland 
world, Efforts to declare or establish detailed 
rules at his time can be at best only fumbling 
in the dark and at the worst prove actual im- 
pediments to the rational development of 
outer space. Before seeking adequate solu- 
tions we must know the nature of the tech- 
nical problems we are facing, the human con- 
flicts that are to be resolved, and the environ- 
ment in which solutions will operate. As we 
come to know these things, we can then pro- 
ceed step by step on the pragmatic basis of 
actual experience to build an enduring and 
effective structure of rules and principles 
which will adequately refiect real interests 
and sensible solutions, \ . 

Before turning to specific issues, let me 
make several general observations, 

The basic pattern of our existing foreign 
policy with respect to space is no different 
from that which we have with respect to 
international relations here on the earth. 
In conformity with our undertakings under 
article I of the United Nations Charter, it 
is our purpose to insure that— in space as 
on the earth—international peace and secur- 
ity are maintained and that international 
disputes or situations which might lead to 
a breach of the peace are adjusted or settled 
in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law. 

We are in favor of international coopera- 
tion in solving international problems, At 
the same time, we are dedicated to the 
maintenance of the legitimate national in- 
terests of the United States and we hold 
firm to our inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense against armed attack, 
which is fully recognized under article 51 
of the United Nations Charter, 
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The most immediate problem in the field 
of space foreign policy is how to Insure that 
cuter space is used for peaceful purposes 
only. 

You are doubtless well aware that the 
United States Government has already taken 
an initiative in this field. The United States 
recognized the importance of determining 
now what steps can be taken to assure that 
missiles and other outer-space vehicles, al- 
ready in the development stage, will be 
utilized solely for peaceful purposes. 

This tion stemmed from the fact 
that today these military space instruments 
are in the early stages of development. 

“In the event such action will not be un- 
dertaken and you so advise, we will be re- 
quired to report the matter to the Congress.” 

THE QDD CIRCUMSTANCES 


Traditionally, the Comptroller General has 
stepped in only when called upon to do so by 
some agency of the Government—either 
Congress or the executive branch. He does 
not tell us who called upon him this time, 
but it seems clear from the sweeping impli- 
cation of his ruling that it is made at the 
behest of a power company operating in the 
area and the ds of the master 
plan. Whether these masterminds contacted 
the Comptroller General directly, or through 
Sherman Adams, is not known and is unim- 
portant, What is important is that a large 
segment of those affected by the ruling 
haven't had a chance to speak. : 

Is THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL UNTOUCHABLE? 


He has been so considered traditionally. 
This has been based on the supposition that 
he is not subject to being influenced from 
the outside, or by the executive branch, or 
by Congress. However, he abandons this 
position by basing his judgments on influ- 
ence and not the law and attempts to usurp 
the powers of both the executive branch and 
the Congress, It is obviously time for the 
executive branch, Congress, and us to wake 
up and do something about this. The mfu- 
ences behind the Comptroller General's rul- 
ing and his connection with them should be 
investigated immediately. If they turn out 
to be what they appear to be, the Comp- 
troller General, in the opinion of this writer, 
should be removed from office at once. This 
knockout blow to REA has to be parried. If 
not, the rural electrification program may 
take the count of 10. 


Tribute’ 65 George Garrett, Former 
United States Ambassador to Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, Atigust 23,1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Distinguished Service,” regard- 
ing Hon. George Garrett, former Am- 
bassador of the United States to Ire- 
land, and a distinguished public servant 
and citizen of Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

The selection of George A. Garrett as re- 
elplent of the Federal City Council's first 
distinguished service citation comes on a 
felicitous occaston—none other than Mr. 
Garrett's 70th birthday. 
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There Js no need to review in detall the 
contributions to a better life in this com- 
munity which have brought Mr. Garrett this 
recognition. To mention but a few, he has 
been president of the council since its for- 
mation in 1954. He has played a leading role 
in the southwest redevelopment project. 
He participated actively in the recommended 
creation of a metropolitan authority to deal 
with area problems. He has served as presi- 
dent of Emergency Hospital, as vice president 
and director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra and in key positions with the 
American Red Cross. With all of this, he is 
a good friend and a congenial companion. 
We would like to express our hearty endorse- 
ment of the council’s choice for its first dis- 


tinguished service award. 


The Control of Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I am of- 
fering for the Recorp the speech of my 
good friend and fellow attorney, Loftus 
Becker of the Department of State, as 
follows: 

THE CONTROL or SPACE 


(Address by Hon. Loftus E, Becker, legal ad- 
viser, Department of State, as part of a 
panel discussion conducted under the joint 
sponsorship of the section on international 
and comparative law, the section of real 
property, probate, and trust law, and the 
standing committee on aeronautical law 
of the American Bar Association, on Scien- 
tific and Legal Problems of Space Travel, 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 26, 1958) 


Ladies and gentlemen, it Is a privilege to 
be invited to participate in today's discus- 
sion. If our profession has one basic belief, 
it is a firm conviction in the value of con- 
troversy and debate in developing sensible 
answers to complicated questions. It is dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the usefulness of op- 
portunities such as this to exchange ideas 
and test our views in public discussion. 
Those of us who have the responsibility for 
advising the Government in these matters 
ure particularly grateful for this occasion to 
draw upon the wisdom and experience of our 
colleagues. We will need both wisdom and 
experience, for the complex legal problems 
of the developing space age will require hard, 
and perhaps bold, thinking by us all for their 
effective solution: 

Admiral Ward has pointed out some of 
the realistic and practical problems which 
confront and condition the approach of the 
Government lawyer working in this area. If 
I may incorporate by reference Admiral 
Ward's remarks into my own, I would like 
briefly to further develop his theme in con- 
nection with various other problems related 
to the control of activities In outer space. 
In doing so I would reemiphasize the com- 
plexity of the considerations which must be 


taken Into account in the formulation of an 


Official position by the United States or any 
government on legal Issues of this nature. 

"SEC, 4. The administrator is authorized 
and empowered * * to make loans for 
rural electrification * * for the furnishing 
of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiying central station 
service.” 

For 22 years Congress has consistently ap- 
proved new loun funds to carry out this 
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language and has several times amended the 
act without disturbing this part. For 22 
years this language has been challenged un- 
successfully by the power companies. The 
Comptroller General now intervenes to say 
that the word “person” In the act should 
mean “area.” But he does not take the 
trouble to define what he means by “area.” 


GREW OUT OF AN IOWA CASE 


While the Comptroller General's opinion 18 
based on facts growing out of an REA loan 
to an Iowa generation and transmission co- 
operative, the Comptroller General’s lan- 
guage is general and unmistakably is in- 
tended to affect all future REA loans. Here 
is the way his language reads in part: 

“It is clear from the above quoted state- 
ments that the purpose of the central sta- 
tion service imitation was to exclude loans 
for the paralleling of existing systems or 
creating competition with existing facilities 
by prohibiting the use of loan funds for con- 
struction of transmission lines and substa- 
tions to furnish power to an area already 
served by private power companies when such 
companies are willing to provide adequate 
central station service to persons within the 
area who are not tied to the power lines.” 


ORDERS THE SECRETARY AND REA TO GET THEIR 
MONEY BACK—OR ELSE 


The Comptroller General ordered REA to 
require Central Iowa Power Cooperative to 
return to the Treasury $120,000 loaned to the 
co-op and already invested by the coopera- 
tive to serve a small industry in the area of 
one of its member distribution cooperatives. 
It even threatened the Secretary and REA 
with going to the Congress if they do not do 
so. His parting shot in his ruling to the 
Secretary of Agriculture was: 

With the passage of time and their con- 
tinuous growth and refinement, the prob- 
lem of effective international control 
becomes more difficult. This point is best 
illustrated by a similar historical problem. 
In 1946, international control of the mili- 
tary use of nuclear energy could have been 
attained with relative ease, Today, as we 
well know, control of the atom has become 
a much more vastly complicated and difficult 
task, z 

Fully cognizant of this lesson of history, 
the United States proposed to the United Na- 


tions on January 14, 1967, that the first ` 


step toward the objective of assuring that 


future developments in outer space would 


be devoted exclusively to peaceful and sci- 
entific purposes would be to bring the test- 
ing of such objects under international 
inspection and participation. 

This was the first recognition by any na- 
tion of the Immediate need to deal with 
this compelling problem. 


Since that time we have repeatedly 
stressed the need—and our willingness—to 
reach agreement in this vital area. 

Today, we have pending before the Dis- 
armament Commission of the United Na- 
tious, a proposal set forth at London in 
August 1957. It stands as 1 of 5 basic prin- 
ciples overwhelmingly endorsed by the 
United Nations as the basis for continued 
disarmament negotiations. This proposal 
calls for nations to cooperate in the estab- 
lishment of a technical committee to study 
the design of an inspection system which 
would effectively cover the feld of ballistic 
missiles and other outer space objects to 
assure their development for exclusively 
scientific and peaceful purposes. Moreover, 
we have offered to join immediately in such 
a study, on a multilateral basis, without 
awaiting the conclusion of negotiations on 
other substantive proporals. 

The Department of State believes that this 
proposal represents a significant first steP 
toward regulating the use of outer space for 
military purposes. We intend to continue 


to emphasize the need to turn this propos 


into constructive action, 


- 
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I do not consider it as correct to say that 
there is no international law with respect 
to space outside the atmosphere. Article 51 
Of the United Nations Charter reserves to 
each of the members of the United Nations 
an “inherent right" of individual or col- 
lective self-defense against armed attack. 
It is immaterial whether the attack origi- 
hates in or passes through outer space in 
Order to reach a member state. In such a 
Case, that state has the right to defend 
itself, a right established under accepted 
international law, as defined in the Charter 
of the United Nations. I; may add that, 
While domestic law has developed without 
regard to the specific conditions of space 
fight, there are existing principles of inter- 
ational and domestic law which could be 
Made applicable at this time in the event 
that a satellite entered the airspace of any 
Sovereign state. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the page upon which we may ultimately 
Write the “law of space“ is not so frighten- 
ingly blank as it is at times supposed. 

I would like now to speak briefly on several 
More specific questions. 

í First, a word may be in order on the rela- 
{on of the International Geophysical Year to 
© satellite program. I have several times 
858 it stated that neither we nor other na- 
aus have any right to protest or take any 
aoe with respect to satellites because of 
t e events relating to the IGY. Now the 
2 are these. The arrangements with re- 
pect to the IGY were not made on an inter- 
Fovernmental basis. They were arrange- 
ments made between scientific bodies in a 
Private capacity. It is true that certain 
governments; including the Soviet Union and 

e United States, announced in advance 
ot t during the IGY they intended to place 

jects in orbit around the earth. And it 
Ana also stated in connection with these 
eutter ements that the purpose of the sat- 

es would be for scientific investigation. 
fonnation protested these arrangements. It 
Ows that the only conclusion that can be 
ned with respect to the arrangements re- 
garding the IGY is that there is an implied 

&reement that for the period of the IGY, it 
deg Tmissible to put into orbit satellites 
vera for scientific purposes, Once the 
dle Over, rights in this field will have to be 
— aned by whatever agreement may be 
ita ed with respect to such objects. Since 
Sci that the International Council of 
sateni {fc Unions may possibly extend the 
this te program beyond the close of the IGY 
it is Probie may not yet be upon us. But 

In ne we must consider for the future. 
ties Sola connection; I would like to note 

45e 10 the relatively near future we may 

5 ae up to the question of the legality 

Š nternational law of so-called recon- 
capa mite Batellites which would have the 
Which ty of surveying the territory over 
nie, pass and transmitting such in- 

emi to the launching state. As yet, 
Any ted States Government has not taken 

Position on this question—it has not as- 
Privac Hor denied any national “right of 
this , and I do not propose to do so at 
it tas ©. I would point out however, that 
tron e the Soviet Union that established an 
tlon 3 against the free flow of informa- 
Staten ot only has the policy of the United 
Call that n otherwise, but also you will re- 
1055 at 5 was President Eisenhower who in 
Made the re Summit Conference in Geneva 
ave Hitial “open skies" proposal. We 
Vartous teens to press this proposal in 
tion of toler it, tao, constitutes a por- 

rmament 

by the Waited nations, proposals approved 
eelestial of the question of sovereignty over 
erelznty bodies, as contrasted with sov- 
€xistin Over zones of outer space? Under 
any — rules of international law, may 
or 3 acquire exclusive sovereignty 
80 us to pa P over parts or all of such bodies 

ve the right to exctude or prevent 
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other nations from exploring, occupying, or 
exploiting them? What will be the legal 
effect of successful lunar or planetary probes 
or, perhaps eventually, manned landings? 

As a general matter, it seems clear that 
international law at the present time fur- 
nishes no clear rules or precedents as re- 
gards this problem, Neither treaties nor 
international practice apply to it for the ob- 
vious reason that there has been neither 
necessity nor occasion for either to develop. 
We have, indeed, analogies to draw upon in 
the international law pertaining to the law 
of the sea and in rules and precedents for 
the acquisition of sovereignty over “terra 
nullius.” But these rules are far from well- 
defined, They give weight to numerous 
factors, and they have varied greatly with 
particular circumstances. Moreover, there 
are very great risks in attempting to trans- 
mute a body of law based upon a determined 
set of facts on the earth into a body of law 
with respect to celestial bodles as to which 
the facts have not been determined and 
which are in all probability vastly_ differ- 
ent from anything in our experience. We 
must be prepared to reject mechanical ap- 
plications of old and inappropriate rules in 
favor of new ones more fitted to these 
unique environments and activities, And 
we must recognize that the choice of rules 
in this area will represent a major policy 
decision for each of the various States—a 
decision outside the competence of any in- 
ternational body as the world is now con- 
stituted. 

For the near future, even if successful 
lunar or planetary probes are carried out, 
it is my personal view that any attempted 
solution of this problem is premature. In 
terms of the practical realities of space ex- 
ploration, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that considerable time will elapse and 
many problems will have to be solved before 
man, as opposed to his instrumentalities, 
can voyage to other planets. The recent dis- 
covery of a thus far unplumbed zone of in- 
tense radiation on the edge of outer space 
is but an example of the hard road ahead. 
We know nothing of the difficulties that may 
be encountered on celestial territory, the 
probability or consequences of contact with 
other forms of life, or the stakes which ex- 
clusive control of such bodies may offer. Un- 
til human activity on these bodies becomes 
sufficiently intensive and potentially con- 
filicting as to require legal ordering, deci- 
sions on such questions seem to me unneces- 
sary and our energies better spent in other 
directions. Once again, sensible solutions 
cannot now be evolved to future problems 
whose nature and context cannot be accur- 
ately foreseen. 

Nor do I fear that international law is so 
inflexible and irrational in mechanism that 
the limited acts in connection with celestial 
bodies presently contemplated will freeze the 
possibility of reasonable legal solution in the 
future. It is true that such sporadic activi- 
ties may set the pattern and context out of 
which solutions will eventually be forged. 
But we need not fear that they will have any 
conclusive or binding effect in and of them- 
selves absent the concurrence of other ma- 
jor powers. 

For these reasons, by far the most sen- 
sible approach to the question of sovereignty 
over celestial bodies seems to me to be one 
of walt-an-see“, similar to that which we 
are following in the case of the Antarctic. 
Under such a policy, we would neither as- 
sert claims to such bodies ourselves nor 
recognize claims asserted by other nations, 
but would reserve any rights to which our 
activities might entitle us in the future. 

The primary need at this time would ap- 
pear to be for agreement that the activi- 
ties of man on the other celestial bodies 
shall be peaceful, rather than decision on 
how sovereignty over them is to be acquired. 
If we can reach agreement on this point, the 
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question of territorial claims may well be 
deferred for the present. 

Let me lastly say a word on the question 
of international cooperation in outer space 
aden et aioa there are indeed chal- 

and exciting possibilities—ranging 
from the cooperative construction, launch- 
ing, and operation of radio relay and weather 
satellites ultimately to international coop- 
eration in the development of manned space 
stations and planetary flight. Truly co- 
operative international programs of this sort 
could have far-reaching international impli- 
cations, diminish wasteful and dangerous 
national rivalries, and lead to inestimable 
benefit for all mankind, It may be noted 
that the recently enacted “Space Act of 
1958” provides authority for such inter- 
national cooperation in these fields. Such 
international cooperation could well provide 
the basis for the parallel development of a 
system of legal accommodation. 

Ultimately, to foster and guide the co- 
operative efforts that are possible, it would 
appear axiomatic that some appropriate in- 
ternational machinery be created. At this 
time. we in the State Department envisage 
no obstacle—political or technical—which 
would preclude the establishment of such 
an. international system of cooperation or 
coordination. 

The provision of a system of law to govern 
human relations in outer space will ulti- 
mately be indispensable. This result may 
come about over a long period of time 
through the growth of customary practice 
or the accumulation of agreements dealing 
with particular subjects. Or the process may 
ultimately be short-cut by the vesting of 
authority to develop such principles in inter- 
national organs. But it may again be em- 
phasized that before final solutions are at- 
tempted, we will need to know more about 
the exact context and nature of the prob- 
lems themselyes and the activities we are 
seeking to order. And above all, in develop- 
ing principles of order for this new and vast 
area of activity and its unique problem we 
must have a keen awareness of the growing 
potentialities of outer space and its possible 
role in the futre of man. From the view- 
point of the United States, proposed solu- 
tions must reflect our policy aims to develop 
systems of institutional adjustment condu- 
cive to long-range objectives. These ob- 
jectives include the demilitarization of space 
and its devotion to peaceful purposes, the 
encouragement of scientific research and the 
rapid achievement of practical benefits from 
such science to increase human welfare, and 
the encouragement of international coopera- 
tion and institutions of world community. 
If we pursue these goals conscientiously, 
we may indeed lock forward to a bright and 
most exciting future. 


I thank you. 


Hon. William S. Hill 
SPEECH 


HON. W. R. POACE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7,1958 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of each session we see many of our 
friends retire from our midst. We re- 
gret to see them go, but there are always 
a few for which each one of us has ac- 
quired an especial affection. This feel- 
ing has nothing to do with politics or 
the philosophy of individuals. It is sim- 
ply based upon man-to-man friendship, 
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This year the ranking Republican on 
the Agriculture Committee, Hon. WiL- 
tum S. Hitt, is voluntarily retiring. 
Bur can and sometimes does talk al- 
most as loudly and almost as violently as 
I do on occasions. When he does, or 
when I do, we are probably in disagree- 
ment. He expresses his views forcefully 
and he holds to his views tenaciously. 
Maybe that is why I respect him. 

In any event, I have throughout the 
years found BILL Hitt to be a fine Amer- 
ican, an efficient and faithful represent- 
ative of his people, and a loyal friend. 
I regret to see him go, and yet, I cannot 
but agree that he has rendered a service 
which entitles him to go back to his be- 
loved mountains where he can live with- 
out all of the harrassment incident to 
public service. I know that his people 
will appreciate his splendid service to 
them. His friends appreciate the depth 
and the quality of his friendship and 
we wish for him and for Mrs. Hill every 
possible success and satisfaction in the 
years to come. 


Truth Must Prevail for Krebiozen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
story of Krebiozen is a sad one, and by 
their unfounded opposition, several past 
Officials of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation have been guilty of heinous ac- 
tions against a great scientist, in the 
medical profession, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, 
who presently holds the high position 
of distinguished professor of physiology 
and head of the department of clinical 
science of the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Medicine. Because of the actions 
of these men, Dr. Ivy lost his position 
as vice president of the University of 
Illinois, as well as his membership in the 
Chicago Medical Society. 

A true scientist is a man who seeks 
the truth, and Dr. Andrew C. Ivy ex- 
emplifies that type of man. In his ex- 
perimentations with 250 other physi- 
cians, all members of the AMA, he has 
proved that there is biological activity in 
the use of this drug. - 

Dr. Stevan Durovic and his brother, 
Marko Durovic have spent large sums of 
their own and their friends’ money in 
Argentina in the development of the dis- 
covery of Krebiozen, as well as thou- 
sands of dollars to the Krebiozen Foun- 
dation, to place the drug at the disposal 
of cancer victims, terminal cases, who 
were doomed to die. 

Personally, I am well acquainted with 
the whole story in view of the fact that 
I acted as vice chairman of the com- 
mittee and the commission, duly ap- 
pointed by the Illinois legislature, to 
conduct an inquiry to determine 
whether or not there was a conspiracy 
to prevent freedom of research at the 
University of Illinois, a tax-supported 
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institution. A great deal of testimony 
given by many expert witnesses at those 
hearings proved beyond a doubt that 
false reports were released to the public 
by medical stooges of the AMA to de- 
stroy public confidence in the scientific 
findings conducted by Dr. Ivy and his 
fellow medics. This subject was in con- 
troversy for a period of 5 years, and still 
continues today in spite of the reports 
that have been released showing favor- 
able results in certain phases of cancer 
study listed in the reports made by those 
individual doctors on their own cases. 

Material has been inserted by me in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on May 29, 
1958, page A-4957; June 12, 1958, page 
A-5370; July 25, 1958, page A-6712; and 
August 5, 1958, page A-6986. The sub- 
ject matter and testimony, together 
with conclusions thereon, were master- 
fully presented in the two books writ- 
ten by Mr. Herbert Bailey, K-Krebiozen, 
Key to Cancer? published in 1955, and 
A Matter of Life or Death recently pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, a con- 
cern that is very selective on printing 
any books, and especially those touch- 
ing on scientific subjects, as to their 
value and veracity. 

I am very pleased to note that the 
very distinguished Senator, Paul H. 
Dovuctas, of Illinois, being a person of 
substantial reliability in dealing with 
matters of public import, has advanced 
proposals for controlled tests for Krebio- 
zen. He has every reason to be con- 
cerned in view of the fact that he has 
studied this question thoroughly. It is 
to his credit that he deals with the sub- 
ject with a highly constructive sense of 
justice. He avers that. mistakes were 
made by both the AMA and the scien- 
tists interested in the Krebiozen study, 
and yet he does not lose the mental 
grasp that there is a high sense of pub- 
lic obligation to be considered and, 
therefore feels that in view of the fa- 
vorable reports of the doctors working 
with Krebiozen, the merits of the drug 
should be inquired into officially on a 
purely scientific basis, to determine its 
medicinal value for public approval. 

Senator PauL H. Douctas is a man of 
important stature in America. His 
background is one of high intellectual 
training as a professor in our colleges 
and universities. He shows no disposi- 
tion to dilly-dally with words, but gets 
at the meat of the problem and presents 
a complete picture of the controversy 
and its shortcomings. 

His stand should be considered by the 
AMA as a warning that if they persist 
in their persent attitude to belittle and 
devaluate the results and published 
findings in the experiments presently 
being conducted, that there is no ques- 
tion that the public health services and 
the national institutes of health will be 
drawn into the picture through con- 
gressional enactment in the nature of a 
thorough investigation of this subject. 

I stand firmly behind Senator Pav. 
H. Dovctas in his position in this mat- 
ter and, unless something is done to 
remedy the present unfortunate stand- 
off situation preventing an authentic 
test of Krebiozen, I will proceed in the 
86th Congress, God granting my pres- 
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ence, to introduce a resolution to in- 
vestigate those elements that are pre- 
venting the carrying out of such a test, 
on the grounds that the public interest 
demand such action. It is fundamental 
that a conspiracy to prevent scientific 
research is in itself within the congres- 
sional prerogative to protect the welfare 
of the people of the United States. 

No organization can defy or deny the 
right of justice to be meted out to hon- 
est men and their works, especially in 
this case, directly affecting thousands of 
unfortunates, who die every year with 
great suffering and at great cost to their 


families, or the charitable institutions 


which are established throughout the 
land for this cause. 

I am warning the American Medical 
Association at this time, as I did be- 
fore in the Illinois State Assembly, to 
pay heed to Dr. Ivy's appeal for fair play 
and give Dr. Andrew C. Ivy a fair chance 
to prove what he contends is of benefit 
to mankind. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune article 
touching on the Krebiozen proposal, by 
Senator Dovcras, appearing in that 
paper’s issue of August 23, 1958, fol- 
lows: 

Senator Doveras PROPOSES TEST ron 
Kreniozen 


WASHINGTON, August 22.—A secret sciente 
tine test of the merits of Krebiozen as & 
cure for cancer was proposed in the Senate 
Friday by Senator PauL DoucLás, Democrats 
of Lilinois. 

Dovctias said in a Senate speech that the 
public Is bewildered by the conflicting state- 
ments regarding the preparation. Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy has reported Krebiozen to be 
helpful, Doveras said, while the American 
Medical Association has denounced it and 
the National Research Council has found on 
the basis of the AMA report that there 18 
no evidence of curative or palliatlye effects 
from use of the drug. 

Dovcras called for tests to be conducted 
by the United States Public Health Service 
and the National Institutes of Henlth. 
Under Doveras" plan the Institutes would 
conduct a sample test upon 200 more or less 
terminal cancer cases of patients who had 
applied to the Institutes for help. 


ONE HUNDRED WOULD GET KREBIOZEN 


Of these, 100 cases would be treated with 
Krebiozen while the other 100 would be 
given mineral oil instead. 

The Institutes and Ivy would choose an 
outstanding biostatisticlan who would help 
design the tests and would be the oniy 
person knowing which patients had received 
Krebiozen treatment. 

The lists of those who had and had not 
received the treatment would be placed in 
a sealed envelope in a safe, to be open 
later by the biostatistician and two advisers. 
Dr. Ivy and a representative of the medical 
profession chosen by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. The advisers would not know thé 
identity of the patients. 


WOULD REVIEW HISTORIES 


At the conclusion of the test-treatmen® 
period, the case histories of all 200 in the 
test would be submitted to Ivy, and he 
would be asked to identify the 100 cases 
in which Kreblozen had been administered: 
DovcLas said Ivy would naturally select those 
showing the most improvement or pain 
alleviation, 

The sealed envelope would then be taken 
from the safe and the lists would be com 
pared with Ivy's list. A comparative = 
would be made of the cases of the patients 
who did and did not receive Krebiozen. 
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The degree of agreement or disagreement 
between Ivy's list and the other lists would 
then be announced. 

WOULD PUBLISH FINDINGS 

Finally, if Ivy requested it, the Public 
Health Service would examine records com- 
Ded by Ivy of other cases treated with 

biozen, appraise the results, and publish 
the findings. 

Dovcias sald the organized medical pro- 
fession disparaged the discoveries of Pas- 
teur. Lister, and others, and sought to de- 
fume the discoverers. 


T 


The C & O Canal Controversy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


1 Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Fie in the défense of two outstanding 
embers of the Congress. Neither of 
bu gentlemen need to be defended, 
t they have been the victims of some 
unwarranted, unjustified and warped 
in uations and inuendoes apparently 
tended to convey the thought that in 
& recent committee meeting of the Com- 
Mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
a e gentleman referred to, the Hon- 
RDIS Wayne Asrinatt, Democrat of 
Clorado, and the Honorable Leroy 
DERSON, Democrat of Montana, en- 
184 4 in actions that resulted in ad- 
ter ament of the committee. The mat- 
8 to be considered was a bill concern- 
= & the C & O Canal, to wit, S. 77 and 
boar House bill, II. R. 1145. The 
were for the purpose of establish- 

His the Chesapeake and Ohio National 
tory Park. As most of the Members 
Feri this bill has been highly contro- 
Dane l and has received much news- 
pein’ attention here in the District. It 
Sean ared that the bill might suffer the 
the © fate as many other bills during 
15 posing days of the Congress—that 
e for want of final action by the 
thes} ttee. The controversial nature of 
that €gislation is indicated by the fact 
ings Several days were devoted to hear- 
Suben the measure by the Public Lands 
is mmittee, the chairman of which 
Idah € gracious Congresswoman from 
70 75 Mrs, Gracre Prost. In an effort 
reat ee with all fairness, 
ne St held hearings on June 30, 
August Juy 15, August 13, August 14, 
È 8 15, and August 18. The contro- 
carin matters; despite the lengthy 
request had not been resolved, but a 
i was made of the acting chair- 
tom of the committee, the gentleman 
Asriy Colorádo, the Honorable WAYNE 
mittes rr, to hold a full Interior Com- 
for th Meeting for August 20 at 10.a. m., 
one ee Purpose of acting on the bills 
euch or the other. The request for 
Meang 2 ene was signed by 13 Repub- 
P and 4 Democrats: The Republi- 
z ries JOHN P. Savion, KEITH THOM- 
Jon, Ser MILLER, WILLIAM A. Dawson, 
Bun Ruopes, Jo PETION, JAMES 
Nun a J. ERNEST Warton, JACK WEST- 
: HAROLD COLLIER, E. Y. Berry, PHIL 
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WEAVER, and J. EDGAR CHENOWETH. The 
Democrats were GRACIE Prost, BERNIE 
Sisk, LEROY ANDERSON, and the gentle- 
man from Texas, Wal rEn Rocers, who 
is now addressing the House. 

I was not a member of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee, and had not en- 
tered into the controversy in any way; 
however, I agreed to be present for the 
full committee meeting, although I had 
three other places at which I needed 
to be in attendance, as well as my office. 
Nevertheless, I went to the committee 
room of-the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs shortly after 10 o’clock 
on the morning of August 20 in keeping 
with the word that I had given that I 
would be there. When I arrived, there 
were 7 Republicans present and 7 Dem- 
ocrats, including myself. 

Although only 4 Democrats had 
agreed to attend the meeting, there were 


7 present, including the gentleman from . 


Colorado, the Honorable Wayne ASPI- 
NALL, and the gentleman from Montana, 
the Honorable LEROY ANDERSON. I 
reached the committee room about 5 
minutes after 10 o’clock and was told 
by the gentleman from Montana that 
he had other business and would prob- 
ably need to leave at the very latest by 
10:20. I was advised by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. As IN ALLI, that he 
had another appointment of long stand- 
ing and must depart the committee at 
10:20, but would be back about 10:35. 
He asked me to assume the chairman- 
ship during his absence, which I agreed 
to do, although I needed to be other 
places. It was several minutes after 
10:20 before either Mr. Anprerson or Mr. 
Asprnayt left the committee room and 
I assumed the chairmanship. Prior to 
the departure of Mr. ASPINALL, the act- 
ing chairman, I asked him if he had 
any particular desire as to how long 
we should wait for a sufficient number 
of members to appear to make a quo- 
rum. He stated to me that he had no 
choice in the matter but wanted to be 
entirely fair, and that the decision as 
to that particular matter was in my 
hands as long as I occupied the chair. 
I waited until 10:30 before calling the 
meeting to order for the consideration 
of S. 77 and H. R. 1145. At that time 
a point of order was made by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. HALEY] that a 
quorum was not present. Whereupon, 
as chairman, I counted 14 members 
being present, which was not a quorum. 
I then hesitated a sufficient length of 
time for any member who so desired 
to ask for a rollcall. 

After almost a minute of hesitation, 
a request was made by Mr. Saytor for a 
rolicall. This request was honored and 
the roll was called by the clerk. At the 
conclusion of the first rollcall, a request 
was made that the names of those who 
had failed to respond on the first roll- 
call be called again. Whereupon the 
clerk proceeded to call the names of those 
who had failed to respond on the first 
rolleall. Upon the conclusion of the call. 
the clerk handed to the chairman the 
Ust reflecting that the following per- 
sons were present, to wit: Mr. ROĊERS, 
acting chairman; Mrs. Prost, Mr. HALEY, 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER, Mr. Srsx, Mr. MILLER, 
Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. WHARTON, Mr. Berry, 
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Mr. Dawson, Mn, PILLION, Mr. RHODES, 
Mr, CHENOWETH, Mr. THOMSON. 

Those failing to respond to the call of 
the roll were as follows: Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr, ASPINALL, Mr. BARING, Mr. COLLIER, 
Mr. Dicas, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. Hosmer, Mr. POWELL, Mr. Srruronn, 
Mr, ULLMAN, Mr. Weaver, Mr. O’Brien, 
Mr. RUTHERFORD, Mr. UDALL, Mr, Urr, Mr, 
WESTLAND. 

At 10:35 there were only 14 members 
in the committee room, and I, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Rocers], stated 
that the Committee would stand ad- 
journed until the further order of the 
Chair. I then departed the committee 
room and ran into the gentleman from 
Colorado IMr. ASPINALL], who was re- 
turning to the committee room in ac- 
cordance with his previous statement 
to me. I told him exactly what had 
transpired and then went to another 
meeting. It is well to point out here that 
had we waited for Mr. ASPINALL to re- 
turn to the committee room, there would 
still have been a lack of a quorum. Al- 
though only 4 Democrats had agreed to 
attend the meeting, I point out that there 
were 7 Democrats present at approxi- 
mately 10 o’clock who remained until 
after 10:20. Although 13 Republicans 
had agreed to attend the meeting, the 
greatest number who appeared at any 
time during the period was 9. 

I have made this statement because 
the Washington Post, in its issue of 
Thursday, August 21, carried both a 
news story and an editorial which were 
not completely factual, which were per- 
meated with inuendoes, and which 
were obviously intended to cast some re- 
fiection on the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, AsPINALL] and the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. ANDERSON]. I do not 
know whether or not the news story and 
the editorial were deliberately couched 
in such language or whether they were 
the result of misinformation, but in 
either event, they were most unbecom- 


-ing and, in my opinion, unfair to two 


fine gentlemen. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
served on the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs for 6 years with the Hon- 
orable WAYNE ASPINALL, and I can say 
without reservation that he is a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word and a 
man who has been imminently fair to 
all members of the committee without 
regard to party affiliation. He has, in 
fact, gone far beyond the need in many 
instances to be of aid and assistance to 
members of the committee who were not 
of the same political party. The char- 
acter and integrity of this man are be- - 
yond question and without a shadow of 
suspicion. It would become the Wash- 
ington Post to publicly apologize for 
their ill-advised attempt to reflect upon 
him. 

It has also been my good fortune to 
have served on this same committee with 
the Honorable Leroy ANDERSON, of Mon- 
tana, since he came to Congress. The 
same can be said of the character and 
integrity of Mr. ANDERSON as I have said 
of Mr. AsrIN ALL. I am deeply concerned 
that the actions of either of these men 
should be questioned by those who were 
not acquainted with the facts. And, I 
can say that anyone who does question 
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the actions of either of these gentlemen 
on this occasion does so in error. 

Whether or not this error is precon- 
ceived on the part of those who desire to 
so conduct themselves, is a matter upon 
which I shall not pass. It is a question 
that can be answered only by those who 
insinuate the charges. 

It would seem to me that if an attempt 
is made to lay the blame on some indi- 
vidual or group for failing to make a 
quorum possible for a committee meet- 
ing, it would require a dangerous stretch 
of the imagination, if not the adoption 
of a completely false premise, to try to 
lay that blame on the shoulders of those 
who appeared and presented themselves 
for the committee meeting at the agreed 
time, and wasted approximately 25 min- 
utes in an effort to be fair. 

I might also point out that I was the 
one who adjourned the meeting and for 
which I am certainly willing to take full 
responsibility. 

I feel sure that if the Washington Post 
is as interested in correcting a wrong as 
it is in casting loose charges about, pub- 
lic apologies to both of these gentlemen 
will appear in an early issue of that 
newspaper, 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
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Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
on, I include the following report of the 
Conference of Chief Justices Committee 
on Federal-State Relationships as Af- 
fected by Judicial Decisions: ö 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL-STATE 

RELATIONSHIPS AS AFFECTED BY JUDICIAL 

Decisions 


Your Committee on Federnl-State Rela- 
tionships as Affected by Judicial Decisions 
Was appointed pursuant to action taken at 
the 1957 meeting of the conference, at which, 
you will recall, there was some discussion of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and a resolution expressing 
concern with regard thereto was adopted by 
the conference, This committee held a meet- 
ing in Washington in December 1957, at 
which plans for conducting our work were 
developed. This meeting was attended by 
Sidney Spector of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and by Prof. Philip B. Kurland, of 
the University of Chicago Law School, 

The committee believed that it would be 
desirable to survey this field from the point 
of view of general trends rather than by at- 
tempting to submit detailed analyses of 
many cases. It was realized, however, that 
an expert survey of recent Supreme Court 
decisions within the area under considerà- 
tion would be highly desirable in order that 
we might have the benefit in drafting this 
report of scholarly research and of compe- 
tent analysis and appraisal, as well as of ob- 
Jectivity of approach. 

Thanks to Professor Kurland and to four 
of his colleagues of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School several mono- 
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graphs dealing with subjects within the com- 
mittee’s field of action have been prepared 
and have been furnished to all members of 
the committee and of the conference. These 
monographs and their authors are as follows: 

1. The Supreme Court, The Due Process 
Clause, and the In Personam Jurisdiction of 
State Courts, by Professor Kurland. 

2. Limitations on State Power to Deal with 
Issues of Subversion and Loyalty, by As- 
sistant Professor Cramton. į 

3. Congress, the States, and Commerce, by 
Professor Allison Dunham. 

4, The Supreme Court, Federalism, and 
State Systems of Criminal Justice, By Prof. 
Francis A. Allen. 

5. The Supreme Court, the Congress, and 
State Jurisdiction Over Labor Relations, 
by Prof. Bernard D. Meltzer. 

These gentlemen have devoted much time, 
study, and thought to the preparation of 
very scholarly, interesting and instructive 
monographs on the above subjects. We wish 
to express our deep appreciation to each of 
them for his very thorough research and 
analysis of these problems. With the pres- 
sure of the work of our respective courts, 
the members of this committee could not 
have undertaken this research work and we 
could searcely have hoped, even with ample 
time, to equal the thorough and excellent 
reports which they have written on their 
respective subjects. 

It had originally been hoped that all neces- 
sary research material would be available to 
your committee by the end of April and that 
the committee could study it and then meet 
for discussion, possibly late in May, and 
thereafter send at least a draft of the com- 
mittee's report to the members of the con- 


ference well in advance of the 1958 meeting: 


but these hopes have not been realized. The 
magnitude of the studies and the thorough- 
ness with which the have been made rend- 
ered it impossible to complete them until 
about 2 months after the original target date 
and it has been impraticable to hold another 
meeting of this committee until the time of 
the conference. 


Even after this unavoidable delay had 
developed, there was a plan to have papers 
presented at a seminar to be held at the 
University of Chicago late in June. Un- 
fortunately, this plan could not be carried 
through, either. We hope, however, that 
these papers may be published in the near 
future with such changes and additions as 
the several authors may wish to make in 
them. Some will undoubtedly be desired 


in order to Include decisions of the Supreme 


Court in some cases which are referred to 
in these monographs, but in which decisions 
were rendered after the monographs had 
been prepared. Each of the monographs as 
transmitted to us is stated to be in prelimi- 
nary form and subject to change and as not 
being for publication. Much as we are in- 
debted to Professor Kurland and his col- 
lengues for their invaluable research ald, 
your committee must accept sole responsi- 
bility for the views herein stated. Un- 
fortunately, it is impracticable to Include all 
or even a substantial part of their analyses 
in this report. 
BACKGROUND AND PERSPECTIVE 


We think it desirable at the outset of this 
report to set out some points which may help 
to put the report in proper perspective, 
8 or self-evident as these points may 

First, though decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have a major im- 
pact upon Federal-State relationships and 
have had such an impact since the days of 
Chief Justice Marshall, they are only a part 
of the whole structure of these relationships, 
These relations are, of course, founded upon 
the Constitution of the United States itself, 
They are materially affected not only by judi- 
cial decisions but in very large measure by 
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acts of Congress adopted under the powers 
conferred by the Constitution. They are 
also affected, or may be affected, by the exer- 
cise of the treaty power. 

Of great practical importance as effecting 
Federal-State relationships are the rulings 
and actions of Federal administrative bodies. 
These include the independent agency regu- 
latory bodies, such as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the National Labor Relations Board. Many 
important administrative powers are exer- 
cised by the several department of the exec- 
utive branch, notably the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of the Interior. 
The scope and importance of the administra- 
tion of the Federal tax laws are, of course, 
familiar to many Individuals and businesses 
because of their direct impact, and require 
no elaboration, 

Second, when we turn to the specific feid 
of the effect of judicial decisions on Fed- 
eral-State relationships we come at once 
to the question as to where power should lie 
to give the ultimate interpretation to the 
Constitution and to the laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof under the authority of the 
United States. By necessity and by almost 
universal common consent, these ultimate 
powers are regarded as being vested in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Any 
other allocation of such power would seem 
to lead to complete chaos. (See Judge 
Learned Hand's most interesting Holmes Lec- 
tures on the Bill of Rights. delivered at the 
Harvard Law School this year and published 
by the Harvard University Press.) m 

Third, there is obviously great Interaction 
between Federal legislation and administra- 
tive action on the one hand, and decisions 
of the Supreme Court on the other, because 
of the power of the Court to interpret and 
apply acts of Congress and to determine the 
validity of administrative action and the 
permissible scope thereof. 

Fourth, whether federalism shall continue 


to exist, and if so in what form, is primarily 


a political question rather than a judicial 
question. On the other hand, it can hardly 
be denied that judicial decisions, specifically 
decisions of the Supreme Court, can give tre- 
mendous impetus to changes in the alloca- 
tion of powers and responsibilities as betwee? 
the Federal and the State governments. 
Likewise, it can hardly be seriously disputed 
that on many occasions the decisions of thé 
Supreme Court have produced exactly that 
effect. 

Fifth, this conference has no legal powers 
whatsoever. If any conclusions or recom- 
mendations at which we may arrive are to 
have any effect, this can only be through the 
power of persuasion. 

Sixth, it is a part of our obligation to seek 
to uphold respect for law. We do not belleve 
that this goes co far as to impose upon us 
an obligation of silence when we find our- 
selves unable to agree with pronouncements 
of the Supreme Court (even though we are 
bound by them), or when we sce trends in 
decisions of that Court which we think will 
lead to unfortunate results. We hope that 
the expression of our views may have some 
value. They pertain to matters which dl- 
rectly affect the work of our State courts. 
In this report we urge the desirability 
self-restraint on the part of the Supreme 
Court in the exercise of the vast powers com- 
mitted to it, We endeavor not to be guilty 
ourselves of a lack of due restraint in ex- 
pressing our concern and, at times, 0 
criticisms in making the comments and ob- 
servations which follow. 


PRODLEMS OF FEDERALISM 
The difference between matters primarily 
local and matters primarily national was the 
guiding principle upon which the framers 


* 
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Our National Constitution acted in outlining 
the division of powers between the National 
and State Governments. 

This. guiding principle, central to the 
American Federal system, was recognized 
When the original Constitution was being 
drawn and was emphasized by De Tocque- 
Ville. Under his summary of the Federal 
Constitution’ he says: 

‘The first question which awaited the 
Americans was so to divide the sovereignty 
that each of the different States which com- 
Ponen the Unlon should continue to govern 
tself in all that concerned its internal pros- 
Pesity, while the entire Nation, represented 

y the Union, should continue to form a 
Compact body and to provide for all general 
exigencies. The problem was a complex and 

cult one. It was as impossible to de- 

e beforehand, with any degree of ac- 
Curacy, the share of authority that each of 
1 © two governments was to enjoy as to 
Oresee all the incidents in the life of a 
Nation.” 
“on the perlod when the Constitution was 
* the course of adoption the Federalist (No. 
be discussed the division of sovereignty 
Between the Union and the States and said: 
oo powers delegated by the Constitution 
1 the Federal Government are few and de- 
a Those which are to remain in the 
85 te governments are numerous and in- 
= finite. The former will be exercised prin- 
nc on extcrnal objects, as war, peace, 

*gotlation, and foreign commerce. The 
Powers reserved to the several States will 
extend to all the objects which, in the ordi- 
ord course of affairs, concern the internal 

er and prosperity of the State.” 
tot thoughts expressed in the Federal- 
wh of course, are those of the general period 
Toth both the original Constitution and the 
Th amendment were proposed and adopted. 
lau long antedated the proposal of the 
amendment. 

Ean fundamental need for a system of dis- 
Stat tion of powers between National and 
z e Governments was impressed sharply 
ont the framers of our Constitution not 

because of their knowledge of the 
ernmental systems of ancient Greece and 
Gors They also were familiar with the 
ame Ant of England; they were even more 
origi of the colonial governments in the 

55 nal States and the governments of those 
ores, after the Revolution. Included in 
— A on this side of the Atlantic 
land e institution known as the New Eng- 
be cb meeting, though it was not in 
could all of the States. A town meeting 
large not be extended successfully to any 
lative F 3 which, for legis- 
Bow ernment.” ‘ust rely upon representative 

ey it is this spirit of self-government, of 
Torce . which has been a vital 

a 
very Ace pte g our domocracy from its 
Views expressed by our Inte brother, 

a . 
Chlef Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt, on the 
State s Of powers between the National and 
Ar Governments—deliyered in his ad- 
8 at the University of Nebraska and 
the 8 under the title “The Doctrine of 
Day Paration of Powers and Its Present 
the orinificance"—are persuasive. He traced 
of Powers of the doctrine of the separation 
other to four sources; Montesquieu and 
him. 8 philosophers who preceded 
American €lish constitutional experience; 
Mon ae colonial experience; and the com- 

nse and political wisdom of the 

ments — Fathers. He concluded his com- 
Colonists the experiences of the American 
this rind we the British Government with 
enough tence: “As colonists they had 
Ment oe & completely centralized govern- 
wee no distribution of powers and 
chouzd Se intent on seeing to it that they 
Bover: ever suffer such grievances from a 
nment of their construction.” 
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His comments on the separation of powers 
and the system of checks and balances and 
on the concern of the Founding Fathers with 
the proper distribution of governmental 
power between the Nation and the several 
States indicates that he treated them as 
parts of the plan for preserving the Nation 
on the one side and individual freedom on 
the other—in other words, that the tradi- 
tional tripartite vertical division of powers 
between the legislative, the executive and 
the judicial branches of Government was 


not an end in itself, but was a means toward 


an end; and that the horizontal distribution 
or allocation of powers between national and 
State Governments was also a means toward 
the same end and was a part of the separa- 
tion of powers which was accomplished by 
the Federal Constitution. It is a form of 
the separation of powers with which Mon- 
tesquieu was not concerned; but the hori- 
zontal division of powers, whether thought 
of as a form of separation of powers or not, 
was very much in the minds of the framers 
of the Constitution. 

TWO MAJOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FEDERAL 

SYSTEM 


The outstanding development in Federal- 
State relations since the adoption of the na- 
tional Constitution has been the expansion 
of the power of the National Government 
and the relative contraction of the powers 
of the State governments. To a large ex- 
tent this is wholly unayoidable and indeed 
is a necessity, primarily because of im- 
proved transportation and communication 
of all kinds and because of mass produc- 
tion. On the other hand, our Constitution 
does envision federalism. The very name 
of our Nation indicates that it Is to be com- 
posed of States. The Supreme Court of a by- 
gone day said in Teras v. White (T Wall 709, 
721 (1868)): “The Constitution, in all its 
provisions, looks to an indestructible Union 
of indestructible States.” 

Second only to the increasing dominance 
of the National Government has been the 
development of the immense power of the 
Supreme Court in both State and national 
affairs. It Is not merely the final arbiter of 
the law; it 1s the maker of policy in many 
major social and economic fields. It is not 
subject to the e which a Ipen 
tive body is subject. ere sre poin 
which 10 4s difficult to delineate precisely 
the line which should circumscribe the ju- 
clal function and separate it from that of 
policymaking. Thus, usually within narrow 
limits, a court may be called upon in the 
ordinary course of its duties to make what 
is actually a policy decision by choosing be- 
tween two rules, either of which might be 
deemed applicable to the situation presented 


of the grea 
decisions have had and can have. As to the 
great effects of decisions of that Court on 
thé economic development of the country, 
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see Mr. Justice Douglas’ address on Stare 
Decisis (49 Columbia Law Review 735). 


SOURCES OF NATIONAL POWER 


Most of the powers of the National Goy- 
ernment were set forth in the original con- 
stitution; some have been added since. In 
the days of Chief Justice Marshall the su- 
premacy tlause of the Federal Constitution 
and a broad construction of the powers 
granted to the National Government were 
Tully developed, and as a part of this develop- 
ment the extent of national control over in- 
terstate commerce became very firmly estab- 
lished. The trends established in those days 
have never ceased to operate and in com- 
paratively recent years have operated at 
times in a startling manner in the extent 
to which interstate commerce has been held 
to be Involved. as, for example, in the fa- 
millar case involving an elevator operator in 
& loft building, 

From a practical standpoint the increase 
in Federal revenues resulting from the 16th 
amendment (the income tax amendment) 
has been of great importance. National 
control over State action in many fields has 
been vastly expanded by the 14th amend- 
ment. 

We shall refer to some subjects and types 
of cases which bear upon Federal-State rela- 
tionships. S 

THE GENERAL WELFARE CLAUSE 

One provision of the Federal Constitution 
which was included In it from the beg 
but which, in practical effect, lay dormant 
for more than a century, is the general wel- 
fare clause. In United States y. Butler (297 
U. S. 1), the original Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act was held invalid. An argument 
Was advanced in that case that the general 
welfare clause would sustain the imposition 
of the tax and that money derived from the 
tax could be expended for any purposes 
which would promote the general welfare. 
The Court viewed this argument with favor 
as a general proposition, but found it not 
supportable on the facts of that case. How- 
ever, it was not long before that clause was 
relied upon and applied. See Steward Ma- 
chine Co. v. Davis (301 U. S. 648), and Hel- 
vering v. Davis (301 U. S. 690). In those cases 
the Social Security Act was upheld and the 
general welfare clause was relied upon both 
to support the tax and to support the ex- 
penditures of the money raised by the 
social-security taxes. 

GRANTS-IN-AID 

Closely related to this subject are the so- 
called grants-in-aid which go back to the 
Morrill Act of 1862 and the grants there- 
under to the so-called land-grant. colleges. 
The extent of grants-in-aid today is very 
great, but questions relating to the wisdom 
as distinguished from the legal basis for such 
grants seem to lle wholly in the political 
field and are hardly appropriate for discus- 
sion in this report. Perhaps we should also 
observe that since the decision of Massachu- 
setts v. Mellon (262 U. S. 447), there seems 
to be no effective way in which either a 
State or an Individual can challenge the 
validity of a Federal grant-in-ald. 

DOCTRINE OF PREEMPTION 

Many, if not most, of the problems of fed- 
eralism today arise either in connection with 
the commerce clause and the vast extent to 
which its sweep has been carried by the 
Supreme Court, or they arise under the 14th 
amendment. Historically, cases involving the 
doctrine of preemption pertain mostly to 
the commerce clause. More recently the 
doctrine has been applied in other fields, 
notably in the case cf Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson, in which the Smith 
Act and other Federal statutes dealing with 
communism and loyalty problems were held 
to have preempted the field and to invalidate 
or suspend the Pennsylvania antisubversive 
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statute which sought to impose a penalty for 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government of 
the United States by force or violence. In 
that particular case it happens that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
was affirmed. That fact, however, emphasizes 
rather than detracts from the wide sweep 
now given to the doctrine of preemption. 
LABOR RELATIONS CASES 


In connection with commerce- clause cases, 
the doctrine of preemption, coupled with 
only partial express regulation by Congress, 
has produced a state of considerable confu- 
sion in the field of labor relations, 

One of the most serious problems in this 
field was pointed up or created (depending 
upon how one looks at the matter) by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Amalgamated 
Association v. Wisconsin Employment Rela- 
tions Board (340 U. S. 383), which overturned 
a State statute aimed at preventing strikes 
and lockouts in public utilities. This de- 
cision left the States powerless to protect 
their own citizens against emergencies 
created by the suspension of essential sery- 
ices, even though, as the dissent pointed out, 
such emergencies were “economically and 

y confined to a (single) State.” 

In two cases decided on May 28, 1958, in 
which the majority opinions were written by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and Mr, Justice Bur- 
ton, respectively, the right of an employee 
to sue a union in a State court was upheld. 
In International Association of Machinists v. 
Gonzalez, a union member was held entitled 
to maintain a suit against his union for 
damages for wrongful expulsion. In Inter- 
national Union, United Auto, etc. Workers 
v. Russell, an employee, who was not a union 
member, was held entitled to maintain a sult 
for malicious interference with his employ- 
ment through picketing during 4 Strike 
against his employer. Pickets prevented 
Russell from entering the plant. 

Regardless of what may be the ultimate 
solution of jurisdictional problems in this 
field, it appears that at the present time there 
is unfortunately a kind of no-man’s land 
in which serious uncertainty exists. This 
uncertainty is in part undoubtedly due to 
the fallure of Congress to make its wishes en- 
tirely clear. Also, somewhat varying views 
appear to have been adopted by the Supreme 
Court from time to time. 

In connection with this matter, in the case 
of Teztile Union v. Lincoln Mills (353 U. S. 
448), the majority opinion contains language 
which we find somewhat disturbing. That 
case concerns the interpretation of section 
301 of the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947. Paragraph (a) of that section pro- 
vides: “Suits for violation of contracts be- 
tween an employer and a labor organization 
representing employees in an industry affect- 
ing commerce as defined in this chapter, or 
between any such labor organizations, may 
be brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without respect to the amount in 
controversy or without regard to the citizen- 
ship of the parties." Paragraph (b) of the 
game section. provides in substance that a 
labor organization may sue or be sued as an 
entity without the procedural difficulties 
which formerly attended suits by or against 
unincorporated associations consisting of 
large numbers of persons. Section 301 (a) 
was held to be more than jurisdictional and 
was held to authorize Federal courts to 
fashion a body of Federal law for the enforce- 
ment of these collective bargaining agree- 
ments and to include within that body of 
Federal law specific performance of promises 
to arbitrate grievances under collective 
bargaining agreements. 

What a State court is to do if confronted 
with a case similar to the Lincoln Mills 
case is by no means clear. It is evident that 
the substantive law to be applied must be 
Federal law, but the question remains, Where 
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is that Federal law to be found? It will 
probably take years for the development or 
the fashioning of the body of Federal law 
which the Supreme Court says the Federal 
courts are authorized to make. Can a State 
eourt act at all? If it can act and does act, 
what remedies should it apply? Should it 
use those afforded by State law, or is it 
limited to those which would be available 
under Federal law if the suit were in a Fed- 
eral court? It is perfectly possible that these 
questions will not have to be answered, since 
the Supreme Court may adopt the view that 
the fleld has been completely preempted by 
the Federal law and committed solely to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts, so that 
the State courts can have no part whatsoever 
in enforcing rights recognized by section 301 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act. 
Such a result does not seem to be required by 
the language of section 301 nor yet does the 
legislative history of that section appear to 
warrant such a construction. 

Professor Meltzer's monograph has brought 
out many of the difficulties in this whole field 


‘of substantive labor law with regard to the 


division of power between State and Federal 
Governments, As he points out much of 
this confusion is due to the fact that Con- 
gress has not made clear what functions the 
States may perform and what they may not 
perform. ‘There are situations in which the 
particular activity involved is prohibited by 
Federal law, others in which it is protected 
by Federal law, and others in which the Fed- 
eral law is silent, At the present time there 
seems to be one field in which State action is 
clearly permissible. That is where actual 
violence is involved in a labor dispute. 


STATE LAW IN DIVERSITY CASES 


Not all of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in comparatively recent years have 
limited or tended to limit the power of the 
States or the effect of State laws. The cele- 
brated case of Erie R. R. v. Tompkins (304 
U.S. 64) overruled Swith v. Tyson and estab- 
lished substantive State law. decisional as 
well as statutory, as controlling in diversity 
cases in the Federal courts, This marked the 
end of the doctrine of a Federal common law 
in such cases. 


IN PERSONAM JURISDICTION OVER NONRESIDENTS 


Also, in cases involving the in personam 
juriediction of State courts over nonresidents, 
the Supreme Court has tended to relax rather 
than tighten restrictions under the due pro- 
cess clause upon State action in this field. 
International Shoe Co. v. Washington (326 
U. S. 310) is probably the most significant 
case in this development. In sustaining the 
jurisdiction of a Washington court to render 
a judgment in personam against a foreign 
corporation which carries on some activities 
within the State of Washington, Chief Jus- 
tice Stone uscd the now familiar phrase that 
there “were sufficient contacts or ties with 
the state of the forum to make it reasonable 
and just, according to our traditional con- 
ception of fair play and substantial justice, 
to enforce the obligation which appellant has 
incurred there.“ Formulistic doctrines or 
dogmas have been replaced by a more flexible 
and realistic approach, and this trend has 
been carried forward in subsequent cases 
leading up to and including AfcGee v. Inter- 
national Life Insurance Co. (355 U. S. 220) 
until halted by Hanson v. Denckla (357 U, 8. 
decided June 23, 1958). 


TAXATION 


In the field of taxation the doctrine of 
Intergovernmental immunity has been se- 
riously curtailed partly by judicial decisions 
and partly by statute. This has not been en- 
tirely a one-way street. 

In recent years cases involving State taxa- 
tion have arisen in many fields. Sometimes 
they have involved questions of burdens upon 
interstate commerce or the export-import 
clause, sometimes of jurisdiction to tax as a 
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matter of due process, and sometimes they 
have arisen on the fringes of governmental 
immunity, as where a State has sought to 
tax a contractor doing business with the 
National Government, There have been some 
shifts in holdings. On the whole, the Su- 
preme Court seems perhaps to have taken a 
more ÜUberal view in recent years toward the 
ee of State taxation than it formerly 
OTHER 14TH AMENDMENT CASES 


In other fields, however, the 14th amend- 
ment has been invoked to cut down State 
action in many fields. This has been notice- 
ably true in cases involving not only the 
14th amendment but also the Ist amendment 
guarantee of freedom of speech or the 5th 
amendment protection against self-incrimi- 
nation, State antisubversive acts have been 
practically eliminated by Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson in which the decision was rested on 
the ground of preemption of the field by the 
Federal statutes. 

THE SWEEZY CASE—STATE LEGISLATIVE 
INVESTIGATIONS 


One manifestation of this restrictive action 
under the 14th amendment is to be found in 
Sweezy v. New Hampshire (354 U. S. 234). 
In that case, the State of New Hampshire had 
enacted a subyersive activity statute which 
imposed various dieabilities on subversive 
persons and subversive organizations, In 
1958 the legislature adopted a resolution un- 
der which it constituted the attorney general 
a one-man legislative committee to investi- 
gate violations of that act and to recommend 
additional legislation. Sweezy, described as a 
non-Communist Marxist, was summoned to 
testify at the investigation conducted by the 
attorney general, pursuant to this authori- 
zation. He testified freely about many mat- 
ters but refused to answer two types of ques- 
tions: (1) Inquiries concerning the activities 
of the Progressive Party in the State during 
the 1948 campaign; and (2) inquiries con- 
cerning a lecture Sweezy had delivered in 
1954 to a class at the University of New 
Hampshire. He was adjudged in contempt 
by a State court for failure to answer these 
questions. The Supreme Court reversed the 
conviction, but there is no majority opinion. 

The opinion of the Chief Justice, in which 
he was joined by Justices Black, Douglas. 
and Brennan, started out by reaffirming the 
position taken in Watkins v. United States 
(354 U. S. 178), that legislative investiga- 
tions can encroach on first-amendment 
rights. It then attacked the New Hamp- 
shire Subversive Activities Act and stated 
that the definition of subversive persons and 
subversive organizations was so vague and 
limitless that they extended to “conduct 
which Is only remotely related to actual 
subversion and which is done free of any 
conscious intent to be a part of such ac- 
tivity.” Then followed a lengthy discourse 
on the importance of academic freedom and 
political expression. This was not, however, 


-the ground upon which these four Justices 


ultimately relied for their conclusion that 
the conviction. should be reversed, The 
Chief Justice said in part: “The respective 
roles of the legislature and the investigator 
thus revealed are of considerable significancé 
to the issue before us. It is eminently clear 
that the basic discretion ot determining the 
direction of the legislative inquiry has been 
turned over to the investigative agency: 
The attorney general has been given suc? 
a sweeping and uncertain mandate that 16 
is his discretion which picks out the sub- 
jects that will be pursued, what witnessed 
will be summoned, and what questions wi! 
be asked, In this circumstance, it cannot 
be stated authoritatively that the legisiaz 
ture asked the attorney general to gathe 
the kind of facts comprised in the subjec# 
upon which petitioner was interrogated. A 

Four members of the Court, 2 in a con® 
curring opinion and 2 in a dissenting op! 


1958 


lon, took vigorous issue with the view that 
the conviction was invalid because of the 
ature’s failure to provide adequate 
Standards to guide the attorney general's 
investigation. Mr. Justice Frankfurter and 
Mr. Justice Harlan concurred in the reversal 
ot the conviction on the ground that there 
Was no basis for a belief that Sweezy or the 
ve Party threatened the safety of 
the State and hence that the liberties of the 
individual should prevail. Mr. Justice Clark, 
With whom Mr. Justice Burton joined, ar- 
Tived at the opposite conclusion and took 
the view that the State's interest in self- 
S ation justified the intrusion into 
Weézy's personal affairs, 
commenting on this case Professor 
th ton says: The most puzzling aspect of 
š © Sweezy case is the reliance by the Chief 
ustlee on delegation-of-power conceptions. 
ew Hampshire had determined that it 
yanted the information which Sweezy re- 
used to give: to say that the State has not 
trated that it wants the information 
Pr so unreal as to be incredible. The 
te had delegated power to the attorney 
ren to determine the scope of inquiry 
3 the general subject of subversive 
5 Vities. Under these circumstances the 
Mclusion of the Chief Justice that the 
euess of the resolution violates the due- 
clause must be, despite his protesta- 
Hons. a holding that a State legislature can- 
% delegate such a power.“ 
FUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CASES 


Pie are many cases involving public 
ca oyment and the question of disqualifi- 
Pace therefor by reason of Communist 
er membership or other questions. of 
Ba ty. Slochower v. Board of Higher 
era (350 U. S. 551) is a well-known 
ple of cases of this type. Two more 
Boars cases, Lerner v. Casey, and Betlan v. 
nites Public Education, both in 357th 
30, 19 States Reports and decided on June 
empi 58. have upheld disqualifications for 
55 Oyment where such issues were involved, 
they did so on the basis of lack of 
Petence or fitness, Lerner was a subway 
puta ctor in New York and Beilan was a 
© school instructor. In each case the 

lon was by a 5 to 4 majority. 


ADMISSION ro THE BAR 


led we come to the recent cases on ad- 
ate to the bar, we are in a field of un- 
Sensitivity. We are well aware that 


an 
tat adverse comment which we may make 
on the decisions lays us open to attack 


Frounds that we are complaining of 
we curtailment of our own powers and that 
Ancien: rey voicing the equivalent of the 
this ince of the defeated litigant—in 
been re tance the wall of a judge who has 
accept 8 That is u prospect which we 
on a Preference to maintaining silence 
ltnoreg der which we think cannot be 
element Without omitting an important 
Is Of the subject with which this re- 
Rone concerned, 
d. 8 ee v. State Bar of Calijornta (353 
Wate, 2) seems to us to reach the high 
Court ‘oe 50 far established by the Supreme 
and in der ron the action of a State 
Order In nying to a State the power to keep 
5 its own house, 
Dro majority opinion first hurdled the 
miena as to whether or not the Federal 
hia aa OA to be raised was properly 
Slalon a: to the State highest court for de- 
Mr. Justi Was decided by that court. 
res Frankfurter dissented on the 
Whether hat the record left it doubtful 
review, this jurisdictional requirement for 
and fay the Supreme Court had been met 
fication dd a remand of the case for certi- 
“whether d. the State highest court of 
operly 8 it did in fact pass on a claim 
Of th ore it under the due process 
fera 14th amendment.” Mr, Justice 
Mr. Justice Clark shared Mr. 


cla 
Harisa 
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Justice Frankfurter's jurisdictional views. 
They also dissented on the merits in an 
opinion written by Mr, Justice Harlan, of 
which more later. 

The majority opinion next turned to the 
merits of Konigsberg’s application for ad- 
mission to the bar. Applicable State statutes 
required one seeking admission to show that 
he was a person of good moral character 
and that he did not adyocate the overthrow 
of the National or State Government by force 
or violence. The committeee of bar exam- 
iners, after holding several hearings on 
Konigsberg'’s application, notified him that 
his application was denied because he did 
not show that he met the above qualifica- 
tions. 

The Supreme Court made its own review 
of the facts. 

On the score of good moral character, the 
majority found that Konigsberg had suffi- 
ciently established it. that certain editorials 
written by him attacking this country’s par- 
ticipation in the Korean war, the actions of 
political leaders, the influence of big busi- 
ness on American life, racial discrimination, 
and the Suprme Court's decision in Dennis 
v. United States (341 U. S. 494) would not 
support any rational inference of bad moral- 
character, and that his refusal to answer 
questions almost all of which were described 
by the Court as having “concerned his po- 
litical affiliations, editorials and beliefs" (353 
U. S. 269) would not support such an infer- 
ence either. On the matter of advocating 
the overthrow of the National or State Gov- 
ernment by force or violence, the court held 
(as it had in the companion case of Schware 
v. Board of Bar Examiners of New Mexico 
(353 U. S. 232) decided contemporaneously) 
that past membership in the Communist 
Party was not enough to show bad moral 
character, The majority apparently accepted 
as sufficient Konigsberg’s denial of any pres- 
ent advocacy of the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of California, 
which was uncontradicted on the record. 
He had refused to answer questions relating 
to his past political affiliations and beliefs, 
which the bar committee might haye used 
to test the truthfulness of his present claims. 
His refusal to answer was based upon his 
views as to the effect of the Ist and 14th 
amendments. The Court did not make any 
ultimate determination of their correctuess, 
but (at 353 U. S. 270) said that prior de- 
cisions by this Court indicated that his 
claim that the questions (which we shall 
refer to below) were not frivolous.” 

The majority asserted that Konigsberg 
“was not denied admission to the California 
Bar simply because he refused to answer 
questions.” In a footnote appended to this 
statement it is said (353 U. S. 259): “Neither 
the committee as a whole nor any of its 
members ever intimated that Konigsberg 
would be barred just because he refused to 
answer relevant inquiries or because he was 
obstructing the committee. Some members 
informed him that they did not necessarily 
accept his position that they were not en- 
titled to inquire Into his political associa- 
tion and opinions and said that his failure 
to answer would have some bearing on their 
determination whether he was qualified. 
But they never suggested that his failure to 
answer their questions was, by itself, a suf- 
ficient Independent ground for dental of his 
application.” 

Mr. Justice Harlan's dissent took issue 
with these views—convincingly, we think. 
He quoted lengthy extracts from the record 
of Konigsberg’s hearings before the subcom- 
mittee and the committee of the State bar 
investigating his application. (353 U. S.. 
284-309.) Konigsberg flatly refused to state 
whether or not at the time of the hear- 
ing he was a member of the Communist 
Party and refused to answer- questions on 
whether he had ever been a Communist or 
belonged to various organizations, Including 
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the Communist Party. The bar committee 
conceded that he could not be required to 
answer a question if the answer might tend 
to incriminate him; but Konigsberg did not 
stand on the fifth amendment and his 
answer which came nearest to raising that 
question, as far as we can see, seems to 
have been based upon a fear of prosecution 
for perjury for whatever answer he might 
then give as to membership in the Com- 
munist Party. We think, on the basis of the 
extracts from the record contained in Mr, 
Justice Harlan’s dissenting opinion that the 
committee was concerned with its duty un- 
der the statute to certify as to this ap- 
plicant’s good moral character” (p. 295), and 
that the committee was concerned with the 
applicant's “disinclination” to respond to 
questions proposed by the committee (p. 
301), and that the committee, in passing on 
his good moral character, sought to test his 
veracity (p. 303), 

The majority, however, having reached 
the conclusion above stated. that Konigs- 
berg had not been denied admission to the 
bar simply because he refused to answer 
questions, then proceeded to demolish a 
straw man by saying that there was nothing 
in the California statutes or decisions, or 
in the rules of the bar committee which had 
been called to the Court's attention, sug- 
gesting that a failure to answer questions . 
“is ipso facto, a basis for excluding an ap- 
plicant from the bar, ‘irrespective of how 
overwhelming is his showing of good char- 
acter or loyalty or how flimsy are the sus- 
picions of the bar examiners.” Whether 
Konigsberg’s “over-whelming” showing of his 
own good character would have been shaken 
if he had answered the relevant questions 
which he refused to answer, we cannot say. 
We have long been under the impression that 
candor is required of members of the bar 
and, prior to Konigsberg we should not have 
thought that there was any doubt that it 
was fairly to be required of candidates for 
admission to the bar, as to matters relating 
to their fitness for admission. 

Let us repeat that Kongisberg did not in- 
voke protection against self-incrimination. 
He invoked a privilege which he claimed to 
exist against answering certain questions. 
These might have served to test his veracity 
at the Committee hearings held to deter- 
mine whether or not he was possessed of the 
good moral character required for admission 
to the bar. 

The majority opinion seems to ignore the 
issue of veracity sought to be raised by the 
questions which Konigsberg refused to an- 
swer. It is also somewhat confusing with 
regard to the burden of proof. At one point 
(pp. 270-271) it says that the committee was 
not warranted in drawing from Konigsberg's 
refusal to answer questions any inference 
that he was of bad moral character; at an- 
other (p. 273) it says that there was no evi- 
dence in the record to justify a finding that 
he had failed to establish his good moral 
character. 

Also at page 273 of 353d United States Re- 
ports, the majority said: “We recognize the 
importance of leaving States free to select 
their own bars, but Ít is equally important 
that the State not exercise this power in 
an arbitrary or discriminatory manner nor 
in such way as to impinge on the freedom 
of political expression or association. A bar 
composed of lawyers of good character is a 
worthy objective but it is unnecessary to 
sacrifice vital freedoms in order to obtain 
that goal: It is also important to society 
and the bar itself that lawyers be unin- 
timidated—tfree to think, speak, and act as 
members of an independent bar.” The ma- 
jority thus makes two stated concessions— 
each, of course, subject to limitatlons—one, 
that it is important to leave the States free 
to select their own bars and the other, that 
a bar composed of lawyers of good character 
is a worthy objective. 
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We think that Mr. Justice Harlan's dis- 
sent on the merits, in which Mr. Justice 
Clark joined, shows the fallacies of the ma- 
jority position. On the facts which we think 
© were demonstrated by the excerpts from the 


w.-record included in that dissent, it seems to 
ratis that the net result of the case Is that a 


State is unable to protect itself against 
admitting to its bar an applicant Who, by 
his own refusal to answer certain questions 
as to what the majority regarded as political 
associations and activities, avoids a test of 
his veracity through cross-examination on 
a matter which he has the burden of prov- 
ing in order to establish his right to ad- 
mission to the bar. The power left to the 
States to regulate admission to their bars 
under Konigsberg hardly seems adequate to 
achieve what the majority chose to describe 
as a worthy objective—a bar composed of 
lawyers of good character. 

We shall close our discussion of Konigs- 
berg by quoting two passages from Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan's dissent, in which Mr. Justice 
Clark joined, In one, he states that “this 
case involves an area of Federal-State rela- 
tions—the right of States to establish and 
administer standards for admission to their 
baré—into which this Court should be es- 
pecially reluctant and slow to enter.” In the 
other, his concluding comment (p. 312), he 
says: “What the Court has really done, I 
think, is simply to impose on California its 
own notions of public policy and judgment. 
For me, today’s decision represents an un- 
acceptable intrusion into a matter of State 
concern.” 

The Lerner and Beilan cases above referred 
to seem to indicate some recession from the 
intimations, though not from the decisions, 


in the Konigsberg and Slochower cases. In _ 


Bellan the schoolteacher was told that his 
refusal to answer questions might result in 
his dismissal, and his refusal to answer 
questions pertaining to loyalty matters was 
held relevant to support a finding that he 
was incompetent. Incompetent“ seems to 
have been taken in the sense of unfit. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL LAW 


When we turn to the impact of decisions 
of the Supreme Court upon the State ad- 
ministration of criminal justice, we find 
that we have entered a very broad field. 
In many matters, such as the fair drawing 
of juries, the exclusion of forced confes- 
sions as evidence, and the right to counsel 
at least in all serious cases, we do not believe 
that there Is any real difference in doctrine 
between the views held by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the views 
held by the highest courts of the several 
States. 

There ts, however, a rather considerable 
difference at times as to how these general 
principles should be applied and as to 
whether they have been duly regarded or 
not, In such matters the Supreme Court not 
only feels free to review the facts, but con- 
siders it to be its duty to make an inde- 
pendent review of the facts. It sometimes 
seems that the rule which governs most 
appellate courts in the view of findings of 
fact by trial courts Is given lip service, but 
is actually given the least possible practical 
effect. Appellate courts generally will give 
great weight to the findings of fact by trial 
courts which had the opportunity to see and 
hear the witnesses, and they are reluctant to 
disturb such findings, The Supreme Court 
at times seems to read the records in crim- 
inal cases with a somewhat different point 
of view. Perhaps no more striking example 
of this can readily be found than in Moore 
v. Michigan (355 U. S. 155). 

In the Moore case the defendant had 
been charged in 1937 with the crime of first 
degree murder, to which he pleaded guilty. 
The murder followed a rape and was marked 
by extreme brutality. The defendant was a 
Negro youth, 17 years of age at the time of 
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the offense, and is described as being of 
limited education (only the seventh grade) 
and as being of rather low mentality. He 
confessed the crime to law enforcement ofi- 
cers and he expressed a desire to plead guilty 
and get it over with. Before such a plea 
was permitted to be entered he was inter- 
viewed by the trial judge in the privacy of 
the judge's chambers and he again admitted 
his guilt, said he did not want counsel and 
expressed the desire to get it over with, to 
be sent to whatever institution he was to 
be confined in, and to be placed under ob- 
servation. Following this, the plea of guilty 
was accepted and there was a hearing to de- 
termine the punishment which should be 
imposed. 

About 12 years later the defendant sought 
a new trial principally on the ground that he 
had been unfairly dealt with because he was 
not represented by counsel. He had expressly 
disclaimed any desire for counsel at the time 
of his trial. Pursuant to the law of Michi- 
gan, he had a hearing on this application for 
a new trial, In most respects his testimony 
was seriously at variance with the testimony 
of other witnesses. He was corroborated in 
one matter by a man who had been a deputy 
sheriff at the time when the prisoner was 
arrested and was being questioned. The trial 
court, however, found in substance that the 
defendant knew what he was doing when he 
rejected the appointment of counsel and 
pleaded guilty, that he was then calm and 
not intimidated, and, after hearing him 
testify, that he was completely unworthy of 
belief. It accordingly denied the applica- 
tion for a new trial, This denial was affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Michigan, largely 
upon the basis of the findings of fact by the 
trial court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed. The latter Court 
felt that counsel might have been of as- 
sistance to the prisoner, in view of his youth, 
lack of education and low mentality, by re- 
quiring the State to prove its case against 
him (saying the evidence was largely circum- 
stantial), by raising a question as to his 
sanity, and by presenting factors which 
might have lessened the severity of the 
penalty imposed. It was the maximum 
permitted under the Michigan law—solitary 
confinement for life at hard labor. The case 
was decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1957. The majority opinion 
does not seem to have given any considera- 
tion whatsoever to the difficulties of proof 
which the State might encounter after the 
lapse of many years or the risks to soclety 
which might result from the release of a 
prisoner of this type, if the new prosecu- 
tion should fall. They are, however, pointed 
out in the dissent. 

Another recent case which seems to us 
surprising, and the full scope of which we 
cannot foresee, is Lambert v. California (355 
U. S.), decided December 16, 1957. In that 
case & majority of the Court reversed a con- 
viction under a Los Angles ordinance which 
required @ person convicted of a felony, or 
of a crime which would be felony under the 
law of California, to register upon taking up 
residence In Los Angles. Lambert had been 
convicted of forgery and had served a long 
term in a California prison for that offense. 
She was arrested on suspicion of another 
crime and her fallure to register was then 
discovered and she was prosecuted, convicted, 
and fined. The majority of the Supreme 
Court found that she had no notice of the 
ordinance, that it was not likely to be 
known, that it was a measure merely for the 
convenience of the police, that the defendant 
had no opportunity to comply with It after 
learning of it and before being prosecuted, 
that she did not act wilfully in failing to 
register, that she was not blameworthy in 
falling to do so, and that her conviction in- 
volved a denial of due process of law. 
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This decision was reached only after argu- 
ment and reargument. Mr, Justice Frank- 
furter wrote a short dissenting opinion in 
which Mr. Justice Harlan and Mr. Justice 
Whittaker joined. He referred to the great 
number of State and Federal statutes which 
imposed criminal penalties for nonfeasance 
and stated that he felt confident that “the 
present decision will turn out to be an iso- 
lated deviation from the strong current of 
precedents—a derelict on the waters of the 
law.” 

We shall not comment in this report upon 
the broad sweep which the Supreme Court 
now gives to habeas corpus proceedings. 
Matters of this sort seem to fall within the 
scope of the committee of this conference 
on the habeas corpus bill which has been 
adyocated for some years by this conference 
for enactment by the Congress of the United 
States, and has been supported by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, the 
American Bar Association, the Association of 
Attorneys General, and the Department of 
Justice, 

We cannot, however, completely avoid any 
reference at all to habeas corpus matters be- 
cause what is probably the most far reach- 
Ing decision of recent years on State criminal 
procedure which has been rendered by the 
Supreme Court itself very close to a habeas 
corpus case. Thas is the case of Griffin v. 
Ilinois (351 U. S. 12), which arose under 
the Illinois Postconviction Procedure Act 
The substance of the holding in that case 
may perhaps be briefly and accurately stated 
in this way: If a transcript of the record, 
or its equivalent, is essential to an effective 
appeal, and if a State permits an appeal by 
those able to pay for the cost of the record 
or its equivalent, then the State must furnish 
without expense to an indigent defendant 
either a transcript of the record at his trial. 
or an equivalent thereof, in order that the 
indigent defendant may have an equally 
effective right of appeal. Otherwise, the in- 
ference seems clear, the indigent defendant 
must be released upon habeas corpus oF 
similar proceedings. Probably no one would 
dispute the proposition that the poor man 
should not be deprived of the opportunity 
for a meritorious appeal simply because of 
his poverty. The practical problems which 
flow from the decision In Griſtin v, Illinois 
are, however, almost unlimited and are now 
only in course of development and pos- 
sible solution. ‘This was extensively dis- 
cussed at the 1957 meeting of this Con- 
ference of Chief Justices in New York. 

We may say at this point that in order 
to give full effect to the doctrine of Grif” 
v. Illinois, we see no basis for distinction 
between the cost of the record and other 
expenses to which the defendant will neces“ 
sarily be put in the prosecution of an appeal. 
These include filing fees, the cost of printing 
the brief and of such part of the reco 
as may be necessary, and counsel fees. 

The Griffin case was very recently give” 
retroactive effect by the Supreme Court in 
a per curiam opinion in Eskridge v. Wash- 
ington State Board of Prison Terms an 
Paroles (78 S. Ct. 1061). In that. case th 
defendant, who was convicted in 1935, gave 
timely notice of an appeal. His application 
then made for a copy of the transcript o 
the trial proceedings to be furnished at pub- 
lic expense was denied by the trial judge. 
A statute provided for so furnishing a tran- 
script if “in his [the trial Judge's] opinion 
justice will thereby be promoted.” The trial 
judge found that justice would not be pro- 
moted, in that the defendant had bad a 
fair and impartial trial, and that, in his 
opinion, no grave or prejudicial errors nad 
occurred in the trial. The defendant then 
sought a writ of mandate from the sup 
court of the State, ordering the trial Judge 
to have the transcript furnished for th 
prosecution of his appeal. This was den! 
and his appeal was dismissed. 
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In 1956 he instituted habons corpus pro- 
feedings which, on June 16, 1958, resulted 
iu a reversal of the Washington court's de- 
Cision and a remand for further p 
hot inconsistent with this opinion, It was 
conceded that the reporter's transcript from 
5 trial was still available. In what form 
t exists does not appear from the Su- 
Preme Court's opinion. As in Griffin, it was 
Roid that an adequate substitute for the 
8 might be furnished in lieu of the 

‘anscript itself. Justices Harlan and Whit- 
taker dissented briefly on the ground that 
on this record the Griffin case decided in 

956 should not be applied to this conviction 
Occurring in 1935.” This accords with the 
View expressed by Mr. Justice Frankfurter 

his concurring opinion in Griffin that it 
Should not be retroactive. He did not par- 
Ucipate in the Eskridge case, 


Just where Griffin v. Illinois may lead ug 


= rather hard to say. That it will mean 
h vast increase in criminal appeals and a 
Bs caseload for appellate courts seems al- 
ost to go without saying. There are two 
Possible ways in which the meritorious ap- 
Peals might be taken care of and the non- 
meritorious appeals eliminated. One would 
to apply a screening process to appeals of 
ds, whether taken by the indigent or 
Persons well able to pay for the cost of 
[DPeals. It seems very doubtful that legis- 
th generally would be willing to curtail 
F © absolute right of appeal in criminal 
ases which now exists in many Jurisdictions, 
aue T possible approach would be to re- 
mitt Some showing of merit before per- 
ing an appeal to be taken by an in- 

nt defendant at the expense of the State. 
ether this latter approach which we 

=i eoep screening would be practical or 
Pehl to say the least, very dubious. First, 
us look at a Federal statute and Supreme 

Se t decisions thereunder. What is now 
Unites oo (a) of section 1915 of title 28, 
dente States Code Annotated, contains a 
not nce reading as follows: “An appeal may 
taken in forma pauperis if the trial 

in Certifies in writing that it is not taken 
Bood faith.” This section or a percursor 
involved in Miller v, United 
U S. 192), Johnson v. United 
(353 U. S. 565), and Farley v. United 


was 
States (317 
States 


— (ass U. S. 521, 523), In the Miller 
upre: > 
er of nate me Court held that the discre 


a trial court in withholding such 
Apr tificate Was subject to review on 
ayy 3 = qaer aat such a review 
èe by e co of a Is it 
he teary that it have before it either 
Substin Pt of the record or an adequate 
the seins therefor, which might consist of 
ment as Judge's notes or of an agreed state- 
tought to the points on which review was 
Similar holdings were made by per 
Canes n ene in the Johnson and Farley 
r 4 te each of which the trial court re- 
i Certify that the appeal- was taken 
Mm oreo aith, In each case, though perhaps 
seems ta pee in Johnson, the trial court 
Was friy, 
e 
June 16, 1 
nder the 


have felt that the roposed appeal 
Olous, and hence bot in good faith. 
idge case, above cited, decided on 
958, rejected the screening process 
ap State statute there involved, and 
ment that eus. under the 14th amend- 
simply 8 a full appeal be allowed —not 
under cn review of the screening process, as 
efect of ae edera statute above cited, The 
Clear © Eskridge case thus seems rather 

be that unless all appeals, at least 
are subject to 


Tt 

make a d seem that it may be possible to 
Shall be alid classification of appeals which 
Which Subject to screening and of appeals 
be Shall not. Such a classification might 
Possibly 2 the gravity of the offense or 
Spon the sentence imposed, In 

all, States, such a classification 


Most, ir n 
d 
doubtless require legislative action. 
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In the Griffin case, it will be recalled, the 
Supreme Court stated that a substitute for 
an actual transcript of the record would be 
acceptable if it were sufficient to present the 
points upon which the defendant based his 
appeal, The Supreme Court suggested the 
possible use of bystanders’ bills of exceptions, 
which, we believe, in actual practice are 
quite rare. 

It seems probable to us that an actual 
transcript of the record will be required in 
most cases. For example, in cases where the 
basis for appeal is the alleged insufficiency 
of the evidence, it may be very difficult to 
eliminate from that part of the record which 
is to be transcribed portions which seem to 
have no immediate bearing upon this ques- 
tion. A statement of the facts to be agreed 
upon by trial counsel for both sides may be 
still more difficult to achieve. It would prob- 
ably be only in a comparatively rare case 
that a defendant complaining of the sum- 
ciency of the evidence would be willing to 
submit his case on the trial Judge’s notes, if 
such notes were in fact available. 

The danger of an almost complete break- 
down in the work of State appellate courts 
under the flood of appeals which may be 
loosed by Griffin and Eskridge is not a re- 
assuring prospect. How far Eskridge may 
lead and whether it will be extended beyond 
its facts remain to be seen. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This long review, though far from exhaus- 
tive, shows some of the uncertainties as to 
the distribution of power which are prob- 
ably inevitable in a Federal system of Goy- 
ernment, It also shows, on the whole, a 
continuing and, we think, an accelerating 
trend toward increasing power of the na- 
tional Government and correspondingly con- 
tracted power of the State governments. 
Much of this is doubtless due to the fact 
that many matters which were once mainly 
of local concern are now parts of larger mat- 
ters which are of national concern. Much 
of this stems from the doctrine of a strong, 
central Government and of the plenitude of 
national power within broad limits of what 
may be “necessary and proper” in the exer- 
cise of the granted powers of the national 
Government which was expounded and es- 
tablished by Chief Justice Marshall and mis 
colleagues, though some of the modern ex- 
tensions may and do seem to us to go to 
extremes. Much, however, comes from the 
extent of the control over the action of the 
States which the Supreme Court exercises 
under its views of the 14th amendment. 

We believe that strong State and local gov- 
ernments are essential to the effective func- 
tioning of the American system of Federal 
Government; that they should not be sac- 
rificed needlessly to leveling, and sometimes 
deadening, uniformity; and that in the in- 
terest of active, citizen participation in self- 
Government—the foundation of our de- 
mocracy—they should be sustained and 
strengthened. 

As long as this country continues to be 
a developing country and as long as the 
conditions under which we live continue to 
change, there will always be problems of the 
allocation of power depending upon whether 
certain matters should be regarded as pri- 
marily of national concern or as primarily 
of local concern, ‘These adjustments can 


hardly be effected without some friction. 


How much friction will develop depends in 
part upon the wisdom of those empowered 
to alter the boundaries and in part upon the 
speed with which such changes are effected. 
Of course, the question ot speed really in- 
volves the exercise of judgment and the use 
of wisdom, so that the two things are really 
the same in substance. 

We are now concerned specifically with the 
effect of Judicial decisions upon the relations 
between the federal government and the 
state governments. Here we think that the 
Overall tendency of decisions of the Supreme 
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Court over the last 25 years or more has 
been to press the extension of federal power 
and to press it rapidly, There have been, of 
course, and still are, very considerable dif- 
ferences within the Court on these matters, 
and there has been quite recently a growing 
recognition of the fact that our Government 
is still a federal government and that the 
historic line which experience seems to 
justify between matters primarily of na- 
tional concern and matters primarily of local 
concern should not be hastily or lightly 
obliterated, A number of justices have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their awareness of 
problems of federalism and their recognition 
that federalism is still a living part of our 
system of government, 

The extent to which the Supreme Court 
assumes the function of policymaker is also 
of concern to us in the conduct of our judi- 
cial business. We realize that in the course 
of American history the Supreme Court has 
frequently—one might, indeed, say custom- 
arily—exercised polic powers going 
far—beyond those involved, say, in 
a selection between competing rules of law, 

We believe that in the flelds with which 
we are concerned, and as to which we feet 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint. We 
feel this is particularly the case in both of 
the great fields we haye discussed—namely, 
the extent and extension of the Federal 
power, and the supervision of state action 
by the Supreme Court by virtue of the 14th 
amendment. In the light of the immense 
power of the Supreme Court and its practical 
nonreviewability in most instances no more 
important obligation rests upon it, in our 
view, than that of careful moderation in 
the exercise of its policymaking role. 

We are not alone in our view that the 
Court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. (See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights.) We 
do not believe that elther the framers of 
the original Constitution or the possibly 
somewhat less gifted draftsmen of the 14th 
amendment. ever contemplated that the Su- 
preme Court would, or should, have the al- 
most unlimited policymaking powers which 
it now exercises. It is strange, indeed, to 
reflect that under a Constitution which pro- 
vides for a system of checks and balances 
and of distribution of power between na- 
tional and State governments one branch of 
one government—the Supreme Court— 
should attain the immense, and in many 
respects, dominant, power which it now 
wields, d 

When we read the Lincoln Mills case, 
which we have referred to above, in con- 
nection with the regulation of labor rela- 
tions, we find language which reads to us 
very much as if the Supreme Court found 
in a somewhat obscurely worded section of 
the Labor Management Relations Act a grant 
by Co to the Federal courts of a power 
closely approximating legislative power. 
Perhaps no more is meant by the term “to 
fashion a body of Federal law” than to in- 
terpret and apply a statute whose meaning 
is rather vague, but the possible implica- 
tions of this phrase may be considerably 
broader. ’ 

We believe that the great principle of dis- 
tribution of powers among the various 
branches of Government and between levels 
of Government has vitality today and is 
the crucial base of our democracy. We fur- 
ther believe that in construing and applying 
the Constitution and laws made in pursu- 
ance thereof, this principle of the division 
of power based upon whether a matter is 
primarily of national or of local concern 
should not be lost sight of or ignored, espe- 
cially in fields which bear upon the mean- 
ing of a constitutional or statutory provi- 
sion, or the validity of State action presented 
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for review. For, with due allowance for the 
changed conditions under which it may or 
must operate, the principle is as worthy of 
our consideration today as it was of the 
consideration of the great men who met in 
1787 to establish our Nation as a Nation. 

It has long been an American boast. that 
we have a Government of laws and not of 
men, We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will raise at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity 
of that boast. We find first that in consti- 
tutional cases unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 
currences. We find next that divisions in 
Tesult on a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 
We find further that on some occasions a 
majority of the Court cannot be mustered 
in support of any one opinion and that the 
result of a given case may come from the 
divergent views of individual Justices who 
happen to unite on one outcome or the 
other of the case before the Court. 

We further find that the Court does not 
accord finality to its own determinations 
of constitutional questions, or for that mat- 
ter of others, We concede that a slavish 
adherence to stare decisis could at times 
have unfortunate consequences; but it seems 
strange that under a constitutional doctrine 
which requires all others to recognize the 
Supreme Court's rulings on constitutional 
questions as binding adjudications of the 
meaning and application of the Constitu- 
tion, the Court itself has so frequently over- 
turned its own decisions thereon, after the 
lapse of periods varying from 1 year to 75. 
or even 95 years. (See the tables appended 
to Mr. Justice Dougias’ address on Stare 
Decisis (49 Columbia Law Review 735, 756- 
758).) The Constitution expressly sets up 
its own procedures for amendment, slow or 
cumbersome though they may be. If rea- 
sonable certainty and stability do not at- 
tach to a written constitution, is it a con- 
stitution or is it a sham? 

These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us graye concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
a more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted, We 
believe that the latter is the correct ap- 
proach, and we have no doubt that every 
member of the Supreme Court intends to 
adhere to that approach, and believes that 
he does so. But to err is human, and even 
the Supreme Court is not divine. It is our 
earnest hope which we respectfully express, 
that that great Court exercise to the full its 
power of judicial self-restraint by adhering 
firmly to its tremendous, strictly judicial 
powers and by eschewing, so far as possible, 
the exercise of essentially legislative powers 
when it is called upon to decide questions 
involving the validity of State action, 
whether it deems such action wise or un- 
wise, The value of our system of federal- 
ism, and of local self-government in local 
matters which it embodies, should be kept 
firmly in mind, as we believe it was by those 
who framed our Constitution. 

At times the Supreme Court manifests, or 
feems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. That 
impatience may extend to an unwillingness 
to walt for Congress to make clear its Inten- 
tion to exercise the powers conferred upon 
it under the Constitution, or the extent to 
which it undertakes to exercise them, and it 
may extend to the slow processes of amend- 
ing the Constitution which that instrument 
provides. The words of Elihu Root on the 
opposite side of the problem, asscrted at a 
time when demands were current for recall 
cf judges and judicial decisions, bear re- 
peating: “If the people of our country yield 
to impatience which would destroy the sys- 
tem that alone makes effective these great 
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impersonal rules and preserves our consti- 
tutional Government, rather than endure 
the temporary inconvenience of pursuing 
regulated methods of changing the law, we 
shall not be reforming. We shall not be 
making progress, but shall be exhibiting 
that lack of self-control which enables great 
bodies of men to abide the slow process of 
orderly Government rather than to break 
down the barriers of order when they are 
struck by the impulse of the moment,” 
(Quoted in 31 Boston University Law Re- 
view 43.) 

We belleve that what Mr. Root said is 
sound doctrine to be followed toward the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court and its 
interpretation of the Constitution. Surely, 
it is no less incumbent upon the Supreme 
Court, on its part, to be equally restratned 
and to be as sure as in humanly possible 
that it is adhering to the fundamentals of 
the Constitution with regard to the dis- 
tribution of powers and the separation of 
powers, and with regard to the limitations 
of judicial power which are implicit in such 
separation and distribution, and that it is 
not merely giving effect to what it may deem 
desirable. 


Payments in Lieu of Taxes on Federal 
Industrial Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, July 21, 
1958, the House adopted a bill to extend 
for 2 years the provisions of Public Law 
383 of the 84th Congress which requires 
the Federal Government to make pay- 
ments to State and local governments in 
lieu of real estate taxes on industrial 
properties owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That law resulted from a bill I 
introduced in the 84th Congress which 
passed both the House and the Senate 
unanimously and was signed by the 
President August 12, 1955. 

During the debate in the House in July 
on the 2-year extension bill, I expressed 
disappointment that the Committee on 
Government Operations did not see fit to 
report favorably my bill, H. R. 9525, 
which would make permanent and 
broaden somewhat the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 388 which by its terms was con- 
fined to properties previously owned by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
I disagreed with those who contended 
that further study was necessary and 
pointed out that many communities were 
providing services for the federally 
owned property which would be covered 
by H. R. 9525 but are not currently re- 
ceiving payments in lieu of taxes, are 
being unjustly excluded from relief while 
further study is undertaken. 

The aluminum plant in Adrian, Mich., 
in my congressional district is protected 
not only by Public Law 288, but by a 
Michigan statute which has been upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court, 
levying a tax upon the user of exempt 
property. In a sense, therefore, my in- 
terest in the permanent legislatlon rests 
not upon the interests of my constituency 
so much as it does upon the general prin- 
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ciple of preserving the financial strength 
and vitality of local governments and the 
justice of the Federal Government re- 
imbursing local governments for ex- 
penditures for services which benefit the 
property the Federal Government owns. 

Nevertheless, the interest of my con- 
stituents in permanent payment in lieu 
of taxes legislation is evidenced by an 
editorial which appeared in the Adrian 
Daily Telegram for Saturday, August 16, 
1958, entitled “How Many Wonder?” 

I hope that the staff of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee will dili- 
gently pursue the study which the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in- 
structed them to undertake to the end 
that it may be concluded during the re- 
cess of the Congress. This will enable 
the 86th Congress, early in its first ses- 
sion, to consider and adopt permanent 
payment in lieu of taxes legislation which 
is long overdue. The editorial of the 
Adrian Daily Telegram to which I re- 
ferred is as follows: ; 

How Many WONDER? 

The ways of the United States Congress 
sometimes are baffling. Since 1952 the Con- 
gress has been studying the merits of pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes to local communities 
on Government-owned industrial plants. 50 
far, Congress has not been able to make uP 
its mind—permanently, that is. 

The office of Representative GEORGE 
Meraner of the Second District reported last 
week that the President has signed a 2-year 
extension of the temporary-payment policy. 
A 3-year payment policy was adopted in 
1955. Representative Meaner's office reports 
that a permanent taxpayment plan couldn't 
be passed in Congress now. Some of the 
Members want more time to study the mat- 
ter. Six years of stud}, it seems, is not 
enough. 

To the residents of Adrian and Madison 
Township, where the fight for payments iu 
lieu of taxes originated, the answer 
simple enough. It certainly must be equally 
easy for nearly 100 other communities 
around the Nation where Government-ownl 
industrial plants are located. 

Reduced to simple terms, it’s a question 
of whether we want the United States GOY“ 
ernment in full-time, full-fledged business 
and in competition with private concerns 
engaged in the same line of business activity. 
And if we want Government in business 
how much subsidy should the Governmen 
claim at the expense of private industrial- 
ists. 

That's the problem that has been under 
study for some 6 years. That's the problem 
which took the late Mayor Claude Porter 
Washington on numerous occasions for hear 
ings und study. In a temporizing action J} 
1955 the Congress decided to make pay 
ments in Heu of taxes to local communities 
on a temporary basis for 3 years, It WA’ 
explained that Congress couldn't be rushed 
that once the temporary-payment plan mit 
came policy that a permanent. plan would 
be adopted. Now the payments must prs 
come temporary for another 2 years. TD 
Congress scems to have forgotten that wher 
the United States Air Force plant was bw” 
in Adrian during the war years that gt 
ments in lieu of taxes were made as a oe 
ter of course. Neither the Congress nor 11g 
Alr Force considered any other action, ut-⸗ 
payments were made until a complete aoea 
face in 1952 when vigorous efforts were 
to reduce Federal expenditures. iha 

Adrian and Madison Townships and 4 
school districts of the area lost about 6300" 
000 in tax revenues from the Govern meh g 
owned plant in Adrian over thom acd 
years, The Government suddenly dec 
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that it faced no responsibility as a tax 
aros through ownership of the huge in- 

Ustrial pro Adrian was supposed 
to furnish police and fire protection, water 
and sewer facilities, and good highways on 
~ tax-free basis. No one except the United 

tates Government could enjoy such a lux- 
ury. But that's what hapepned. 

At the same time this Government plant 
Was being operated in direct competition 
yash private industry in many respects. 
KAR vak being leased by the Government 

vate industry—and t 
Te stir ia, try probably at a profit 
P, Largeiy through the efforts of Mayor 
poise in aided by Representative MEADER, a 
ey in Congress saw the injustice and 
© inequity in such a policy. There were 
e who also saw the dangers of creeping 
*0cialism in such a program. Government 
ts competing with private industry in 
k ime, and on a tax-free basis, are a 
tep toward socialism. 
wane Congress, by authorizing the pay- 
oe in lieu of taxes on first a 3-year and 
. 2-year basis, certainly recognizes that 
wh a policy is fair and just. If so, then 
whi, is 2 more years needed to „study“ that 
ch already has been established? 


Global World Series for Baseball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


W FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
f ure to insert the letter that my good 
mad, Ambassador Douglas MacArthur 
N from Tokyo to Mr. Richard S. 
NN Slobal commissioner of baseball. 
bellen dor MacArthur is doing an ex- 

t job as United States Ambassador 


nete ing our good country in Japan. 
ball fun With Doug MacArthur and base- 


lave oe all over the United States who 
bal] the global world series for base- 
losi and would call attention to the fol- 
in his letter when he states: 

teries way hope that the global world 
te be held this year and for many 
Players 8 I feel that the visit of the 
the Unt rom Japan and other countries to 
ene States and their contacts and 
tute there could not but help to in- 
standin Tnational friendship and under- 
Worlg, © Which ts so vitally important to the 


Mr. Toxyro, August 1, 1958. 
Rictrany g. FALK, $ 15 


to Commissioner of Baseball, 
Dran Shag Falk Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Your letter Fax: I was very interested in 
the global warning of the possibility that 
be neld 2 series of baseball might not 
my in year. I think you appreciate 
porta tense 8 in the global 
deep appreciation of its 
deruntionaf bution to the furtherance of in- 
We in js good will and understanding. 
Ing. apan have not as yet received any 
world on as to whether or not the global 
Case, the 3 ill be held this year. In any 
Ronpror apanese tournament to decide the 
has just pean! baseball championship here 


or underway. Representatives 
ment, Have chi, sponsors of the tòurna- 
yet about tha said anything publicly as 
they have © global world series although 
Teel it py did me in confidence that they 
lieve that ts take place this year. I be- 
teur p they are keeping this 


co; 
nidential is that they do not wish 
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to detract from the interest in the tourna- 
ment on the part either of the players or 
the public, 

I have no information either as to the 
fate of House bill 11252, I gather from your 
letter that its passage would have a favor- 
able effect as far as the global world series 
is concerned. 

I certainly hope that the global world 
series will be held this year and for many 
years to come. I feel that the visit of the 
players from Japan and other countries to 
the United States and their contacts and 
experiences there could not but help to in- 
crease international friendship and under- 
standing which is so vitally important to 
the world. 

I would appreciate your letting me know 
as soon as a decision is made as to whether 
or not a global world series will take place 
this fall. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Doveras MACARTHUR II. 


A Youth Camp Recreation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion, Department of Illinois, 
in State meeting assembled at Chicago, 
III., at its 40th annual convention with 
enlightening foresight (which has been 
a reflection upon its sponsorship of out- 
standing youth programs throughout 
the years—namely, founders of Boys“ 
State, Girls’ State, and the American 
Boys’ Camp) has again taken the initia- 
tive with the passage and approval of 
special resolution 128 (H. R. 12778.) 

It is indeed a privilege to follow, the 
travels of a resolution through channels 
in the American Legion procedures. 
For example, the approval of H. R. 12778 
by resolution was passed by its sponsor, 
members of Federal Post No. 337 of 
Chicago (composed primarily of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government). 
Then by the second district comprising 
some 60 posts. The resolution then 
was passed by the Cook County Council 
of the American Legion, comprising 
delegates of 400 posts in Cook County, 
III., and at last to the State convention, 
comprising 5 divisions numbering 25 
districts, 2,200 delegates representing 
225,000 veteran members of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of Illinois. 

The resolution will be presented to the 
national convention at Chicago on Sep- 
tember 18, 1958, for adoption. 

The members and delegates of the Fed- 
eral Post, all the delegates of the second 
district, Cook County Council and State 
convention are to be congratulated for 
their interest and sponsorship of this 
program for the advancement of youth 
and the prevention of child delinquency. 
The Americanism must be fostered for 
the youth of our land to insure the future 
strength of a united patriotic citizenry. 

Commander Jack Gleason, of Illinois, 
Legion, has throughout his year of office, 
1957-58, advocated the use of Army de- 
pots and service installations and camps, 
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as well as other lands and resources of 
national commander of the American 
the various departments of Government, 
for the use of child camp programs, espe- 
cially for the indigent and predelin-~ 
quents. 

It is the American way of impressing 
youth in the formative years as to health 
of mind and body for complete happiness 
and to foster spiritual guidance and un- 
derstanding. 

It is my pledge to press for action on 
this legislation at the next session. The 
passage of Special Resolution 128 will 
furnish a great incentive to bring this 
legislation to acceptance and then the 
successful realization of its practical ap- 
plication. The men of the legion have 
spoken, and I pray that the Congress will 
give ear to a practical and proven appeal. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION—SpeciaL No. 

Wir No. 49) 

Whereas there has been introduced in the 
85th Congress of the United States, 2d ses- 
sion, in the House of Representatives on June 
3, 1958, a bill, H. R. 12778 cited as the “Youth 
Camp Recreation Act of 1958,” its purpose 
being as follows: 

“To authorize the establishment of a youth 
camp recreation program to assist those or- 
ganizations which have for their purpose the 
providing of healthful outdoor and camp 
training for indigent children and to incul- 
cate the principles of Americanism and 
loyalty to the Republic in these children who 
are its citizens of the future:“ and 

Whereas there are many indigent children 
residing in various areas of the Republic, 
under congested and subnormal housing 
conditions which contributes to the delin- 
quency of these children; and 

Whereas the many indigent and under- 
privileged children are the future citizens of 
the Republic: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, in 40th convention assem- 
bled in Chicago, July 31, August 1, 2, and 3, 
1958, That we adopt and approve H. R. 12778 
which provides for the establishment of a 
youth camp recreation program; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Representatives and Sen- 
ators to the Congress of the United States 
from the State of Illinois. 

(This resolution was adopted at the 40th 
Annual Convention of the Department of 
Ilinois, the American Legion.) 
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New Cutting Tool 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESW ORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following, appear- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal of August 
19, 1958, entitled “New Cutting Tool”: 

New CUTTING TOOL 

It goes without saying that big Govern- 
ment savings are not going tọ be achieved 
merely by mechanical reforms in budget pro- 
cedures. If an administration and Congress 
are determined to be extravagant they will 
manage to do it somehow. 

All the same, a bill which Congress has 
finally approved, after years of reluctance, 
ought to be a prod to Federal thrift.. This 
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measure, based on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, would bring a marked 
change in the way Congress appropriates 
money. 

As it Is now, Congress appropriates much 
more money than is intended to be spent in 
the fiscal year for which it is legislating. 
This habit has grown mightily in the era of 
massive Federal spending and, especially, of 
complex war machines that take years to 
complete. In such cases Congress votes the 
whole sum even though only a part of it can 
be spent in the fiscal period under consider- 
ation. 

Not surprisingly, this leads to some silly 
consequences. Senator KENNEDY, one of the 
authors of the current measure, cites one 
instance where Congress appropriated funds 
for propeller-driven planes. By the time the 
contract was negotiated, the military was 
in the jet age and propellers were passe. 

The present accounting system is likewise 
out of date. But it is not only old and 
unwieldly; it is so loose that it encourages 
waste. Once a department has mpney voted 
to it, its inclination Is to spénd it, whether 
wisely or unwisely. And once Congress has 
authorized money for years ahead, it has 
little or no chance to check whether it is 
being spent wisely or unwisely. 

The upshot is that Congress has all but 
lost its constitutional control of the purse. 
It can cut appropriations, but with past, 
present, and future appropriations avail- 
able to an administration, this may not 
affect actual spending in a fiscal year at 
all. That peculiarity was dramatically 
shown in last fiscal year's budget; the law- 
makers cut appropriations by some $5 bil- 
lion, but the administration nonetheless 
spent more, not less, than it originally 
planned. 

The new bill would restore control of 
spending to Congress. It would still permit 
Congress to appropriate for the future. 
Wherever possible, however, the President 
would submit an estimate of how much was 
going to be actually paid out for each pro- 
gram, both from new and old appropria- 
tions, in the given fiscal year. Congress 
would review each year's proposed spending. 
And Congress could cut that spending. 

We are not so sanguine as to expect multi- 
billion-dollar savings as a result of this 
reform any time soon. For one thing, it 
would be a long time before it could be 
applied to all Government departments, For 
another, Congress can scarcely be said to be 
in an economizing mood these days. . 

But at least there would be less excuse 
for extravagance in the future. The people 
would know that Congress had been given 
a new—and potentially very sharp—cutting 
tool. 


Veterans Administration 
SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


(Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to revise 
and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know how many of 
you in the House or how many in the 
other body knew that in the bill, that 
contained money for the civil service re- 
tirement fund and as a result of which 
the bill was vetoed by the President, there 
was a cut which was agreed to apparently 
by both the Senate and the House. I 
do not know how reluctantly it was 
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agreed to, but anyway it was agreed to. 
It would put a freeze on some positions 
in the Veterans’ Administration here in 
Washington and in the field offices. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems an outrageous 
thing with all we are doing in every 
direction, the avalanche of money that 
is pouring out of the Congress these 
recent weeks, not to give greater con- 
sideration to the veterans who have kept 
and are keeping our country free. 


World Tape Pals, Inc., and World Tapes 
for Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
I have prepared on the excellent work 
being done to improve understanding be- 
tween peoples of the world, through the 
organization known as World Tape Pals, 
Inc., and a companion organization, 
World Tapes for Education. 


‘There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 


World Tape Pals, Inc., was organized 5 
years ago by Harry Matthews, a Dallas, Tex., 
printer, who became deeply interested in 
making personal contacts with people over- 
seas through the medium of tape, 
After President Eisenhower's announcement 
of the people-to-people program, n Septem- 
ber 1956, World Tape Pals became a constit- 
uent part of the program through its mem- 
bership in the hobbies committee of the 
People-to-People program. Matthews, presi- 
of the tape recordings subcommittee of 
the hobbies committee, 

World Tape Pals has 2,500 members in 59 
countries. American members living in the 
United States pay a 83 annual membership 
fee to World Tape Pals, but foreign cor- 
respondents, as well as handicapped Ameri- 
cans, pay no fees. Through the medium of 
WTP in Dallas, foreign members are matched 
with domestic members for the exchange of 
tapes which reflect the common interests of 
the exchangees. 

The WTP membership roster, in the hands 
of all members, makes it possible for for- 
eign members to seek out tape correspond- 
ents who have similar interests, since con- 
siderable information about the listed mem- 
bers is included. For example, under Ger- 
many, which lists 32 members, appears the 
name “Helmut Ernst Kuhn, Leintalstrasse 
60, Heidenheim/Brenz. Electrical engineer, 
married. Languages spoken, German; also 
English (please speak slowly). Interest, 
interested in building up a collection of all 
kinds of music from the United States, 
Central America, Indians, Negro spirituals, 
original hillbilly, songs of the colored people 
of the world and their instruments, cow- 
boy songs, etc. I learned of World Tape Pals 
through Voice of America broadcast.” 

This type of information, listed for all 
of the members, permits the speedy selection 
of tape correspondents and the exchange of 
tapes and information. = 

There are 12 Louisianians listed in the 
roster, One of them, Mrs. Bessie H. Doeh- 
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ring, a school teacher in Shreveport, called 
my attention to the program. She has been 
active in exchanging tapes with schools in 
other countries through World Tapes for 
Education and reports that her students find 
the exchange extremely stimulating. 1 

World Tapes for Education sponsors edu- 
cational tape exchanges between students 
and educators. It encourages the exchange 
of educational tapes between members of 
youth groups such as 4-H, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, YMCA, YWOA, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, and groups overseas. 

I would like to quote from a letter Mrs. 
Doehring received from a teacher in Ger- 
many with whom she had exchanged tapes. 

“We enjoyed the recordings of your pupils 
and learned a lot about your school, town, 
and country. The children were so excited 
to hear real American children’s voices and 
want to continue the exchanges and learn 
more about your way of life.” 

Mrs. Doehring reports that she and her 
students have heard children in Sweden, 
Germany, Canada, Brazil, Australia, and Eng- 
land by exchange tapes, and she is preparing 
to send tapes in answer to requests from 
Japan, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

Tapes mailed to overseas members are 
often heard by large groups of students or 
members of clubs with varied interests. 
Several members of the tape exchange sub- 
committee distributed tapes of President 
Eisenhower's people-to-people address to 
correspondents overseas for group use. One 
of these tapes was received by Jurgen Mendel, 
a Munich student. He played the tape to 
other students in his school and sent dub- 
bings to other parts of Germany. In turn, 
Mendel recorded tapes of his own, including 
German folk songs, for distribution among 
members in the United States. Mendel 
wrote that he is “trying to do his share in 
building a warless world and to help promote 
worldwide understanding.” 

Mr. Matthews himself takes the view that 
“world peace is simply a matter of under- 
standing,” and he feels that if masses of 
Americans and other peoples overseas are 
able to communicate directly with each other 
in people-to-people work, the likelihood of 
world confilict will be greatly reduced. Mr. 
Matthews, Mrs. Doehring, and others who co- 
operate in this program deserve our thanks 
for their untiring efforts to promote better 
understanding between nations. 

Through these recorded messages the 
average citizen in other countries is made 
aware of our way of life and becomes 
acquainted with some of our citizens. We, 
in turn, learn to appreciate the cultures, 
aspirations, and problems of those whose 
way of life is different from ours. Especially 
valuable is the correspondence between the 
school children of this country and their con- 
temporaries in other nations. 

Many Americans are now taking part in 
the people-to-people program through the 
medium of their hobbies. It is encouraging 
to those of us who are daily faced with the 
problems of our relations with other nations 
to know that so many of our citizens, on their 
own initiative, are doing their bit to promote 
understanding and peace between all the 
peoples of the world. $ 


Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 
SPEECH 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 
Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
one of the outstanding Members of the 
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Congress upon his retirement, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 
I shall always cherish my service with 
him in the House and it has been a real 
privilege to work closely with such a ded- 
icated public servant. On behalf of the 
people of this country and my constitu- 
ents in California, I extend to Mr. Scup- 
DER and his gracious wife my best wishes 
in his future plans and congratulations 
on a job well done. 


Automobile Price Labeling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
automobile labeling bill, in which I have 
been interested for some years, and 
which now has become law, will become 
effective October 1, during the adjourn- 
ment, Americans, for the first time 
since the Second World War, will again 
know the suggested factory price on 
their new cars and accessories, when they 
begin to bargain. Some dealers already 
are anticipating the law by posting and 
advertising prices. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Record a group of editorials on 
the legislation, which has met with gen- 
eral approval. > 

There being no objection, the. edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the St, Louls Post-Dispatch as re- 
printed in the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of 

June 24, 1953] 


AN Honest Price Tac 


A customer ought to he able to know the 
actual price of the automobile he is buying. 
That is surely asking little enough. Yet it 
is asking more than many automobile buyers 
nowadays receive. To stop deceit about car 
prices is the purpose of a grand jury investi- 
gation which the United States Department 
of Justice has just opened at Washington. 
The grand jurors are looking into the prac- 
tice known as price packing. 

Price packing is simplicity itself. The 
dealer lies to the customer about the manu- 
facturer'’s suggested list price, adding several 
hundred dollars so he can seem to give an 
excessively high trade-in on the old car with- 
Out actually giving it. 

The price packing dodge is a headache to 
Teputable automobile dealers and manufac- 
turers as it is to customers. Harlow M. Cur- 
tice, president of General Motors, testified 
2 years ago to a Senate subcommittee headed 
by Senator Monronry of Oklahoma that 
while the practice undermined confidence 
and fostered new-car bootlegging to used- 
car dealers be had been forced to condone 
it in order to enable his dealers to meet com- 
Petition at local levels. One company alone 
Was powerless to correct the evil, he said. 

Perhaps the easiest and quickest way to 
break up the racket is through a law, pro- 
Posed by Senator Mowroney, requiring every 
new car to bear a label showing the manu- 
facturer’s suggested price. A dealer who is 
not willing to show his customer what the 
Manufacturer thinks the product is worth 
does not deserve the customer's business, 
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The Monroney bill would make ‘concealment 
of this essential fact conspicuous enough to 
be unprofitable, ` 

From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of 

July 23, 1958 
Price STICKERS FOR New Cars 

There will be new stickers on 1959 model 
cars when they appear in dealers’ showrooms 
after October 1, They should be of help 
both to buyers and sellers, and get auto- 
mobile prices out of the jungle they have 
been in since World War II. 

The stickers will be required on new cars 
as a result of legislation recently signed by 
President Eisenhower. Introduced by Sen- 
ator MIKE Monroney, Democrat of Oklahoma, 
it was sponsored by both National Automo- 
bile Dealers Assocation and the auto 
manufacturers. 

The stickers will list the make, model and 
serial number of each car, polnt of assembly, 
name and address of the dealer and method 
of transportation to him. These provisions 
are intended to prevent bootlegging of cars 
between dealers of different States. 

Manufacturers must show on their labels 
the suggested retail price of the cars and of 
all accessories, the delivery cost and the 
total. Dealers then must show State and 
local taxes and add license fees to give the 
final delivered price. 

Penalties for falling to affix new car price 
labels, for falsifying or removing them will 
be $1,000 for each offense and up to a year 
in prison. 

When a car buyer Is triding in his old 
bus, he will be shown a buyers’ guide giving 
him the maximum book value for his dif- 
ference between make and model if it is in 
good, clean condition. That and the total on 
the new car's sticker will be the honest 
amount he will have to pay for the new car, 

Advertised new car prices disappeared 
during World War II. They have been com- 
ing back somewhat in the last year or so. 
The new law to require price listings should 
eliminate a lot of the monkey business in 
buying a car and stabilize matters for both 
dealers and customers, Car buyers will be 
insured an honest break, with the whole 
industry on an ethical merchandising basis. 


From the Scranton (Pa.) Times of August 
1, 1958} 


New Car Price Law 


Indictment by a Federal grand jury of 
42 Washington, D. C., automobile dealers 
on charges that they conspired to fix arti- 
ficially high prices on new cars and parts 
has served to center attention on a practice 
which will be largely eliminated by a new 
law to take effect October 1. 

It is no secret to buyers of automobiles, 
of course, that established prices of new 
cars are not advertised in most cases, Pros- 
pective purchasers shopping around before 
making a decision are struck by the vague- 
ness and obscureness which surround the 
retail price of the model or models they are 
considering. Often they are quoted dif- 
ferent prices on the very same car by dif- 
ferent dealers. 

The new law, sponsored by Senator MIKE 
MOnRONEY, Democrat of Oklahoma, and 
signed earlier this month by President Eisen- 
hower, provides that on and after October 1, 
every new car offered for sale must bear on its 
windshield a label which will carry the fol- 
lowing information: 3 

Make, model and serial number, final as- 
sembly point, name and location of dealer, 
method by which the car was transported 
to the dealer, and the total retail price— 
reflecting all costs of production and trans- 
portation, by the manufacturer. 
Operation of the new law should go far to 
take the mystery out of what should be an 
ordinary business deal, 
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[From the Bridgeport (Conn.) Post of 
August 6, 1958 
New Law on Avro SALES 


Before many weeks the summer will be 
over, and one of the sure signs that fall is 
approaching, or here, will be the appear- 
ance of the 1959 cars. The scouts are al- 
ready reporting that the new cars will be 
longer, lower, and wider—and in varying 
amounts, higher in price. 

But anyone who buys a car after October 
1 will find a new type of legal price tag 
fastened to windshield or window, giving the 
buyer the exact price, and the honest price, 
of the car, its extra accessories, shipping 
costs, licenses, and taxes, 

If the buyer is trading in a car he will 
be shown a buyers" guide; giving him the 
maximum book value for his make and 
model if the car is in good condition, That 
value may be reduced if engine, body or 
tires are in bad shape. The buyer takes 
this value, subtracts it from the total price 
on the ticket, He will get the honest dif- 
ference he will have to pay for a new auto. 

The theory behind the Federal legislation 
which provided these regulations is that the 
new pricing system will end all the old 
monkey -business of some dealers who 
packed inflated prices on new autos, then 
offered the buyer an extraordinary price for 
his old car, much more than it was worth, 
to conyince him he was getting an extra 
special deal. 

It is expected that this may bring about 
a change in advertising, too. During the 
last war automakers stopped printing the 
prices in their ads. In the scramble for new 
cars after the war, when everything was in- 
flated, the prices were not published. A 
few manufacturers are already beginning 
to advertise their prices, in an effort to sell 
more cars and give the buyers an honest 
break. 

These reforms came as a result of the 
Automobile Information Disclosure Act, 
signed into law by President Eisenhower 
after passage of a bill introduced by Senator 
Mixx Monronery, Democrat of Oklahoma. It 
was supported by the manufacturers and by 
the National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. And there are stiff penalties for vio- 
lations, The new rules apply also to new 
foreign-made cars sold in the United States, 
but not to used-car sales. 

It looks like a good deal all around and 
should be a big help to all concerned, the 
maker, the dealer—and the buyer with the 
money to spend, 


Mon. Joseph P. O'Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I became 
acquainted with Joe O'Hara shortly after 
I came to Congress in 1951. I learned 
to respect him very early, and that re- 
spect has grown throughout the years. 
I consulted him often on matters. I have 
learned to place a very high value on his 
judgment. Jor O'Hara is one of those 
rare individuals that has strong views, 
yet he was always kind and tolerant of 
the views of those with whom he dis- 
agreed. Hd was always unwavering and 
steadfast in his beliefs in the dignity of 
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the individual as opposed to Government 
regimentation. 

Jor O'Hara has been a great legislator; 
if-he had turned to the judiciary instead 
of legislative, he would have been one of 
our Nation's greatest judges. We will 
miss him in Congress, as he is the type 
of man that is most difficult to replace. 
Jor, we wish to say that you have done 
a great job in Washington. We trust 
that your future life will be full of suc- 
_ cess and happiness. 


The Bootleg Philosopher 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS pes 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently there came to my attention a 
most articulate expression of the eco- 
nomic plight of the farmer. The essay to 
which I am referring appeared in the 
column entitled “The Bootleg Philoso- 
pher“ published in the Sunday Brand in 
Hereford, Tex. The publisher of the 
Sunday Brand is Mr. James M. Gillen- 
tine, a distinguished Texas newspaper 
editor and publisher, and the immediate 
past president of the Texas Press Asso- 
ciation. 

In his column the Bootleg Philosopher 
points out the fallacy of President Eisen- 
hower's proposals to cure the inflation. 
You will recall that the President pro- 
posed that business refrain from asking 
for higher prices and that labor refrain 
from seeking higher wages. The Boot- 
leg Philosopher points out that the 
farmers are incapable of demanding 
higher prices for the produce they sell, 
and hence they cannot be responsible for 
the inflation. The farmers are the vic- 
tims, not the cause or even a contribu- 
tory cause, of inflation. 

For its down-to-earth, commonsense 
economic analysis, I recommend this 
column by the Bootleg Philosopher. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Sunday Brand of Hereford, Tex., 
on August 17, 1958, under the heading 
“The Bootleg Philosopher.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BOOTLEG PHILOSOPHER 

(Enrror's Nore.— The Bootleg Philosopher 
on his bindweed farm has an odd idea for 
whipping inflation, his letter this week 
reveals.) i 

Dran Forron: Talk about living in a fast 
age, here I was out here on my farm gather- 
ing my forces to whip the recession when I 
opened up a copy of a newspaper I found in 
the road by my mailbox this morning and 
found it was already over, and the thing to 
be doing is to start whipping inflation. 

That's one of the troubles with reading 
newspapers; all you do is bring more prob- 
lems to your attention you'd never know ex- 
isted if you hadn't read about them. If it 
hadn't been for newspapers, right now I 
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wouldn't be any more worrled about the 
Middle East than the Middle East is about 
me. 

However, since I've always tried to do my 
duty, so long as it was me, not the other 
fellow, defining the duty, I was interested in 
reading President Eisenhower's views on how 
to stop inflation, 

He says both labor and business have got 
to stop raising prices unnecessarily, labor to 
stop asking for higher wages without a cor- 
responding increase in production, and busi- 
ness to stop raising prices just because it 
figures it can. 

Now, here's my position, as I'm a farmer, 
I don't guess you could call me a laborer, at 
least I don't work for wages, sometimes don't 
work at all, so I guess you could call me a 
businessman, if you want to be careless with 
the term, and I wish to state to President 
Eisenhower that I will back him up 100 per- 
cent in this fight against inflation and he 
won't catch me raising the price of a thing I 
grow. 

Regardless of how big the temptation may 
be to raise the price when I start to sell my 
crops, I intend to back the President up and 
take whatever is offered me, and furthermore 
I can pledge Mr. Eisenhower that 99 percent 
of all the other farmers in this area and 
throughout the United States will do the 
same. You just don't catch a farmer saying. 
look, everything I buy has gone up, labor has 
gone up, I guess I'll have to raise my prices 
a few dollars this year to balance things out. 
No, sir; the farmer understands economics 
and knows that won't get him anywhere. 

What this country needs is a car manufac- 
turer who will work all year making a big 
stack of automobiles and then haul them to 
town and ask somebody what he'll give him 
for them. That's the way to whip inflation. 
Maybe not the way to stay in the carmaking 
business, but it’d sure be anti-inflationary. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. 


The Arab Resolution Suspension of 
Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
f Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials recently appearing in the Louis- 
ville Journal. The first of August 22 is 
entitled “Scientists Point Out Our Dan- 
ger and the Means To Avert It,” a 
searching analysis of the problems in- 
herent in atomic testing, suspension of 
tests, the agreements and controls that 
must be established before nuclear dis- 
armament can be assured, It is of par- 
ticular interest as it preceded the Presi- 
dent’s announcement of the willingness 
of the United States to suspend nuclear 
tests on October 31 under certain limi- 
tations. 

The second editorial entitled There's 
Hope When Enemies See the Need,” ex- 
presses the fact that Arab resolution, 
accepted by the United Nations, exerts 
a moral demand upon its sponsors that 
it be made effective. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 
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Screntists Poryt Opr Our DANGER AND THE 
Means To Avxur Ir : 

In two recent reports of far-reaching sig- 
nificance, the world’s atomic scientists have 
furnished information on which the world's 
political leaders must now act, 

Last week the United Nations investiga- 
tory committee on atomic fallout made pub- 
lic its conclusions after a 2-year study. The 
report is long and complex and its findings 
are not neu summarized. But in effect it 
said that Wille there is insufficient knowl- 
edge now available to tell exactly what the 
effects of bomb test fallout will bé on the 
children .of today and tomorrow, fallout is 
increasing the level of dangerous strontium 
90 in the atmosphere. This is the bone- 
damaging substance present in atomic fall- 
out, If tests continue indefinitely, the 
strontium thus released could conceivably 
force up the death rate from leukemia by 
thousands of cases a year. 

The U. N. scientists were careful to draw 
no political conclusions, and they defeated 
an effort by Soviet-sponsored members of the 
panel to make political recommendations to 
individual governments, But much of what 
they had to say had long-range political sig- 
nificance, They point out, for instance, that 
the rice-eating populations of the world are 
likely to suffer between 5 and 6 times more 
Gamage from strontium than the milk- 
drinking westerners. Thus the Japanese, 
the Indonesians, the many so-called uncom- 
mitted nations of the East as well as those 
which are now committed, must suffer from 
our bomb testing although they have no 
bombs of theirown. Will it be quite enough 
to tell these people that the risk of seeing 
their children die from bone cancer is worth 
taking, since our tests are being made to 
insure the survival of western-style free- 
dom? s 

The Geneva meeting consumed 7 weeks of 
secret discussions. It is, thinks the New 
York Times’ correspondent, “one of the most 
positive steps toward disarmament made in 
over a decade of futile East-West nego- 
tiations," 

A second scientific report having a direct 
hearing on the first one came from Geneva 
this week when a conference of western and 
Soviet scientists reached agreement on 3 
common detection system which could be 
used to enforce an international ban on 
atomic tests. This does not mean that 3 
detection system has been accepted by the 
governments concerned, or that the sci- 
entists have urged its acceptance, But it 
does mean that the fears expressed—loudly 
by our own Atomic Energy Commission— 
that there is no foolproof method of detect- 
ing atomic tests seem to be baseless. 


NO INSURANCE 


But the fact that a detection system is at 
last declared feasible does not automatically 
insure its adoption. The Russians, having 
completed their own series of tests earlier 
this year, plously anounced a suspension of 
further testing for the time being. Presi- 
dent EIseNHower indicates we may shortly 
follow suit, and for the same reason; our 
atomic testing for this year is over. But the 
British who decided after much 0 
searching that they too must join the 
atomic club, are about to begin their test 
series, and the French have also indicated 
that they are going ahead with weapons 
manufacture and the needed tests, 

Thus, while science has indicated both 
the dangers of its new discoveries and 
means of curbing those dangers, it now re- 
mains for politics to devise the actual curbs 
and sell them to people who are either 
afraid ot being caught unarmed or tempted 
by the dreams of greater power. The bal- 
ance of terror of which Sir Winston 
Churchill spoke so feelingly has been 
reached only between the two great nuclear 
powers, and it is a most precarious b 
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Tt still may be upset by the scramble of 
those who are unwilling to leave the dead- 
est of weapons only in the hands of these 
two, Before any real disarmament can pre- 
cede a more lasting peace, the conclusions 
Of the scientists will have to be balanced 
by the understanding and agreement of all 
who now have nuclear arms and all who are 
tempted to attain them. 


Turre’s Hore WHEN ENEMIES SEE THE NEED 


On its face, the Arab resolution with its 
plan for peace in the Middle East is almost 
too good to be true. It is offered as repre- 
Sentihg agreement that brings Lebanon to- 
gether with Egypt-Syria (the United Arab 
Republic); Jordan with Iraq. 

If the forces of Arab nationalism ever 
hoped to make a convincing impression of 
Sincerity and integrity, of inallenable right 
to be recognized and dealt with, they must 
Move in this way. By every moral demand, 
Arabs at last must settle the differences 
among themselves. the problem of their re- 
lationships with the rest of the world. 

To say this, and to hail the unanimous 
Agreement of Arab States on a formula for 

"Peace, is to view it in the most optimistic 
and ideal light, of course. The primary 
Point of troop movements by the United 
States and Great Britain into Lebanon and 
Jordan was protection against dangers that 
threatened from within through immemo- 

conflicts. It is a bit on the wonder- 
Side to say that these dangers have 
evaporated overnight and have gone. 

However, let's be optimistic for the mo- 
ment. Eren the terms of the resolution 
thus become incidental to the fact of the 
agreement, though the terms too are im- 
Pressive. First and foremost is the mutual 
Pledge, apparently without reservation, of 

oninterference by Arab with Arab. It is 
Rot a new pledge, but it is repeated amid 
Circumstances and against a sounding board 
that fortifies and amplifies it. It bears the 

© agreement to stop beaming propa- 

Sanda broadcasts by spokesmen of one Arab 
Ration against the regime of another. 

hatever is eignified and whatever doubts 

y continue, other nations must neces- 

y accept the terms. For with the terms 
© promise and the hope. Arab nation- 
it ts Speaks for once in a single voice, and 

Arab nationalism which must be ac- 
aed as the reality calling for accommo- 

tion on the part of. other powers and 
wel Ds. If the unity persists and becomes 
ded by a union of the practical and the 

— 1, mutual rights and interests respected 

that the common interest may be served, 

© problem of our own Middle East policy 

oth be infinitely simpler, and that of the 
er powers, West and East, 


What the 85th Congress Has Not Done— 
We Must Weigh These Failures With 
Its Accomplishments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM c. CRAMER 


OY FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


estey CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
be reer adjourns, many people will 
the tae on what has been done in 
Droa eld of legislation—and this ap- 
half th is commendable—but it leaves 
not << Story untold; that is, what has 
People n done; where it has failed the 
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I think this consideration is particu- 
larly significant this session, and this 
Story, too, must be told, for it is equally 
the responsibility of the party in control 
of Congress to be held accountable for 
its failures as it is to be able to claim 
credit for its accomplishments—al- 
though many of those accomplishments 
are the direct result of Republican sup- 
port or are conformation of the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

I thus direct the attention of the peo- 
ple of this country, by subject matter, 
at the sorry record of failures, many of 
them inexcusable in my opinion, of the 
85th Democrat Congress. 

FIRST, SUPREME COURT DECISION 


First. States rights bill H. R.3), de- 
signed to preserve State statutes in 
areas and on subjects on which Congress 
has legislated, or will legislate, which the 
Supreme Court in the Nelson case de- 
cided were preempted by such Federal 
statutes even though there was no evi- 
dence of the inténtion on the part of 
Congress to so preempt State statutes. 
State sedition laws were thus stricken 
down solely because the Smith act was 
enacted by Congress. Passéd the House, 
defeated in the Senate. 

Second. Preemption, Nelson case, de- 
signed solely to counteract the Nelson 
decision, and offered as a substitute in 
the Senate in consideration of H. R. 3; 
defeated in the Senate. 

Third. Yates case, Smith Act bill, 
which passed the House overwhelmingly, 
would have defined “organize” in order 
that, as the result of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in the Yates case, Com- 
munists could no longer organize cells 
and groups dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States: 
Passed the House, never acted on in the 
Senate other than as a section of the 
Jenner-Butler bill which was sidetracked 
by amendments and finally recommitted 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Fourth. Passport, Kent case, which 
divested the State Department of execu- 
tive authority to deny passports and 
visas to security risks, principally known 
Communist sympathizers; House passed, 
defeated in Senate. 

Fifth. Watkins case, in which the Su- 
preme Court gave every witness before 
congressional investigating committees 
the right of silence based on the com- 
mittee exceeding its scope of authority; 
Jenner-Butler bill killed in Senate. 

Sixth. Habeas corpus bill, which has 
as its purpose the elimination of dilatory 
pleas in cases where the parties file ap- 
peals to Federal courts on State actions 
under State statutes for the purpose of 
delaying State matters, or for the pur- 
pose of trying to test State statutes 
under the Federal Constitution which 
results in collateral attacks on State 
statutes that are not justified and result 
in undue delay; passed the House unani- 
mously, killed in Senate by never being 
taken up. 

HOUSING BILL 

The House rightly refused to accept 
the $2.5 billion housing bill and the 
House leadership failed to bring up a bill 
consistent with the administration's rec- 
ommendations although there remained 
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adequate time to work out a compromise, 
thus leaying many needed housing pro- 
visions without adequate authorization 
until the next session of Congress. 
ANTIRACKETEERING LABOR LEGISLATION 


The Senate passed the watered-down 
Kennedy-Ives labor bill which was held 
on the Speaker’s desk for 40 days, thus 
denying the House Education and Labor 


Committee adequate time in which to 


fill the loopholes and strengthen this 
bill into a real, effective antiracketeer- 
ing labor bill in order to carry out the 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee. This was a shameful display of 
irresponsible leadership which could 
easily have been avoided if the Democrat 
leadership had desired to avoid it—but 
apparently the labor hold on the ma- 
jority was too strong to result in ade- 
quate antiracketeering labor legisla- 


.tion—unfortunately for the people of 


the country. This matter deserved pri- 
ority attention and I believe Congress 
failed the people in not enacting effective 
legislation in this field—Congress failed 
utterly and miserably in bringing the 
Kennedy-Ives bill up under suspension 
of the rules, thus denying debate and 
amendments so sorely needed. 

PRESIDENTIAL DISABILITY CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

The President, backed by the Republi- 
cans in Congress, particularly on the 
Judiciary Committee, asked for a consti- 
tutional amendment to clarify the ques- 
tion of succession if the event of the dis- 
ability of the President, but the majority 
Democrat leadership refused to pass any 
legislation designed to clarify this situa- 
tion—despite the demand of the people 
that something be done. 

LEASE PURCHASE OR SUBSTITUTE FEDERAL 
BUILDING PROGRAM 

The first sensible, nationwide, pri- 
vate-enterprise and Federal Government 
partnership program for providing ade- 
quate Federal facilities in the districts 
throughout the country was scuttled by 
the Democrat majority in the refusal 
of the House, despite favorable Senate 
action, to extend the Lease-Purchase 
Federal Building Act, which provided 
for private financing of the multi-billion- 
dollar backlog of public building needs 
in local communities. Substitutes for 
this program were presented but no ac- 
tion was taken on them. 

Thus, Congress adjourned without ex- 
tending the proven effective lease-pur- 
chase program or providing for a substi- 
tute therefor. 

In post office construction, the Appro- 
priations Committee in conference re- 
fused to provide funds for the nation- 
wide post office modernization and re- 
placement program, after killing the ad- 
ministration's efforts to get such a pro- 
gram underway through the increased 
postal-rates method. Thus, the pro- 
gram is slowed down to a walk unless 
the 86th Congress measures up to its 
responsibility of providing adequate 
funds or financing method for needed 
post office projects in the districts. 

AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
It is true that some steps were taken 


in the direction of aiding small business 
in this Congress, but the basic act which 
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would have been of major aid to this 
suffering segment of our economy was 
not even considered by either body of 
Congress. The administration and the 
Republicans on the Select Committee on 
Small Business, as well as myself, backed 
a sound proposal to meet this problem, 
the Republicans introducing bills to ac- 
complish this end, but the Democrat- 
controlled Congress refused to consider 
the matter. 
STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Although statehood for Alaska was 
voted in adequate time to also consider 
statehood for Hawaii, Democrat lead- 
ership refused to bring the matter before 
the House or the Senate for considera- 
tion as recommended by the President. 

FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONSHIPS 


Despite the President's leadership, and 
the acceptance thereof by the gover- 
nor’s conference, resulting recom- 
mendations of the latter group for re- 
turning certain programs to the States 
together with taxing authority to cover 
the expenses therefor, the Congress re- 
fused to even consider such recommen- 
dations and the worthwhile program of 
recognizing State responsibility in State 
fields was completely stymied. 

HOOVER COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS 


These are just some of the more sig- 


nificant examples of failures of the 85th. 


Congress—they could be multiplied 
manifold. The administration recom- 
mended in excess of 30 Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations but this Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress passed only 
one—clearly showing disinterest in econ- 
omy measures under Democrat congres- 
sional control. 
ETHICS IN POLITICS 


Despite the exposés of the Harris 

committee, and the obvious need for leg- 
islation setting up a code of ethics for 
those dealing with independent agencies 
of the Government, this Congress ad- 
journed Without considering legislation, 
although many bills were introduced, in- 
cluding one by myself, providing for a 
very rigid code of ethics for anyone deal- 
ing with such agencies. Obviously, the 
objective was to create a political issue 
rather than accomplish the purposes for 
which the committee was organized, that 
is to investigate any influence with such 
agencies and to recommend legislation 
to outlaw the exertion of such influence, 
if any, in the future. 
In a separate category are many ac- 
complishments of this Congress which 
were recommended by the administra- 
tion, programs which the Democrat ma- 
jority will undoubtedly claim as their 
own, but I believe it essential to point out 
that these programs gained their im- 
petus as the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the President, and the stanch 
support of the Republicans in Congress, 
Some examples of this type. of legisla- 
tion are as follows: 

First, Defense reorganization which 
was effective only because the majority 

ol the Republicans insisted on effective 
reorganization despite strong Democrat 
opposition, 

Second, Mutual security. 

Third. Reciprocal trade. 

Fourth. Defense scholarships. 
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Fifth. Excise tax extension. 


Sixth. Jencks FBI files case legislation.” 


Seventh. Constructive farm legisla- 
tion ending rigid price supports and crop 
allotments. 

Eighth. Social-security increases. 

Ninth. Postal-rate increases. 

Tenth. Surplus disposal 

Eleventh. Welfare labor fund dis- 
closure. 

- Twelfth. Revised porkless“ rivers and 
harbors authorization bill. 

Thirteenth, Alaska statehood. 

Fourteenth. Defense, interstate high- 
way acceleration program, 

Fifteenth. Creation of Outer Space 
agency. 

Sixteenth. Unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits increase, 

Seventeenth. Creation of consolidated 
Civilian Aviation Agency. 

Thus, it is easily demonstrated that 
the major accomplishments of this Con- 
gress resulted from and gained their 
principal impetus from the favorable 
and strong recommendations of the 
President, backed by strong majority 
support among the Republican Members 
of the House. 


Annual Résumé of Appropriations 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, there are 
two disquieting articles on the front page 
of this morning's paper. One reports the 
enactment of the bill raising the ceiling 
on the national debt. The other reports 
the increase in the cost of living, setting 
the 21st new high in 23 months. It is 
highly appropriate that the two accounts 
appear side by side and with boxcar 
headings as the increase in the cost of 
living is due entirely to the increase in 
the national debt. 

And they are disquieting because at a 
time when the national revenues are de- 
creasing and the national income is fall- 
ing—at a time when the country is in 
the greatest danger of invasion from 
abroad in its history, and national soly- 
ency is an essential factor in national 
defense Congress is appropriating more 
money than was ever before appropri- 
ated by any Congress since the adminis- 
tration of George Washington, and for 
purposes which have no relation to 
national defense. 

The net effect of this decrease in rev- 
enues and the simultaneous increase in 
expenditures is a $12 billion deficit 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 

The only way to meet this deficit is to 
increase Government borrowing and 
Government debt. With incomé falling, 
and expenditures rising, the cost of liv- 
ing steadily rises. With the menu of the 
breakfast table deteriorating—and with 
Russia at our door—the purchasing 
power of the dollar steadily declines and 
the housewife reports price increases 
every time she returns from the corner 
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grocery store. Under such circumstances 
the increase of appropriations by Con- 
gress for expenditures we could do 
without borders on insanity. 

Of course all hope of tax reduction has 
been abandoned. Both parties and 
practically every Member of the House 
and Senate promised reduction in taxes. 
But instead of reducing taxes the first 
business of the next Congress will be to 
increase taxes to pay for these huge ap- 
propriations. 

We are on the high road to disaster and 
catastrophe—to printing press money 
and debased national credit. The dollar 
which in 1933 was worth $1.07 is today 
worth a little less than 48 cents. If you 
bought a Government bond in 1933 and 
sold it today you would have lost more 
than half of it. And the decline con- 
tinues. That is the reason why every- 
body is rushing into the exchange and 
buying stocks already quoted at far above 
their productive value, That accounts 
for the precipitous increase in the price 
of land while the income from land is 
declining. They are trying to get rid of 
United States dollars as they become 
every day more and more worthless. 

If this administration had recom- 
mended and this Congress had appro- 
priated less money for things it could 
get along without, it would not have been 
necessary to raise the ceiling on the 
national debt and there would be a sub- 
stantial amount in the Treasury to 
methodical payments on the debt. If 
Congress had taken that course, the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar would be 
growing and the cost of living would be 
falling and there would be more and bet- 
ter food and clothing and the other 
necessities. of life for every family in 
America. 

In substantiation I am submitting 
herewith several tabulations summariz- 
ing the work of the 85th Congress on 
appropriation bills processed through the 
Committee on Appropriations. Compar- 
isons are made with the budget estimates 
of appropriations submitted by the Presi- 
dent. Am also including related facts 
and tabulations. 

The first tabulation, after the sum- 
mary, follows the usual form by appro- 
priation bills for the second session, sepa- 
rated as to supplemental bills for 
1958 and the bills for the current 
year 1959. 

The second table, in abbreviated form, 
reflects the $5 billion cut made by Con- 
gress in the President's budget requests 
in the first session. For reasons explain- 
able, the record of cutting the Presi- 
dent’s requests in appropriation bills this 
year does not match the magnificen 
record of last year, when we cut over 
billion from the budget, but neither does 
it detract from that record. The net re- 
sult summarized below for the 2 years 18 
that we reduced the budget demands 
the President processed in the appropria- 
tion bills through the Committee on AP- 
propriations by $5,667,562,304. That 15 
the record. That is what we cut in th A 
appropriation bills. We could have cu» 
more without harm to legitimate and es 
sential functions of Government. 
the administration insisted, as it has 
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been doing right along in its successive 
recordbreaking budgets, and the Con- 
gress has agreed to spend more money 
than ought to be spent. But the cut of 
$5,667,562,304 in the President's requests 
Means just that much less has to be 
turned over to the tax collectors. 

When the Congress substantially re- 
duced the President's budget last year, 
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we were accused of making phony 
cuts.. They said we would have to restore 
substantial amounts of the cut. They 
said we didn’t mean business when we 
cut over $5 billion. But they were 
wrong. As a matter of fact, we found 
it necessary to restore only about 5 per- 
cent—and even this small amount was 
largely due to inability of anybody either 
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. here or in the executive branch, to ac- 


as we knew it would, 
We cut the fat but not the muscle. We 
could have cut more, and should have, 
but we nevertheless made a respectable 
Savings below the President's spending 
proposals, 


Comparison of estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong. 


{Note—Excludes permanents} 
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Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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House 
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——————>=™_ ees eS. CSS 
Subtotal, fiscal year 5 65, 121, 913, 913 | 65, 271,719, 313 | 68, 369, 003, 601 68, 897, 228, 785 60, 483, 574, 785 | 67,773, 595,153 |  — 506, 020, 693 
— — — — — — — — —— —— 
II. Deficiency and 8 pena Ac 
Qscal year 1058 — ~ 
Department of Degas supple- 
mental, 1988. 1. 200, 000, 000 | I. 260,000,000 | 1, 260,000,000 | 1. 200, 000, 000 1, 260,000,000.) 1, 280, 000, 000 8 
partment of Labor supple- r 8 
mental, 1088. 43, 400. 000 43, 400,000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 000 43, 400, 00% 
Second supplemental, 1958. 2, B71, 405,844 | 2,857,882, 007 | 2,857,582, 007 | 2,874, 144,080 2, B45, Mert, 718 | 2, Brin, UW, 463 2, REA, UOS, 703 13, 134, 287 
Urgent = ri de IIE E 28, 761, 902 25, 761, 802 34, 811. 802 34, 68 4, 302 4, O84, 32 20, 784, 302 —5, 027, G0 
1 1058. 665, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 690, 700, 000 085, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 —5, 000, 000 
Bubtotal, fiscal year 1958 F 
and prior years.. 4. 872. 977,616 | 4. 838, 744,209 | 4,855,744, 709 | 4,903,055, 882 | 4, 889, 748,020 | 4,893, 190,705 | 4,879, 893,005 | —23, 162, 787 
ITT. Grand total, selon. 71, 625, 803, 396 | UY, U57, 658, 622 | 70,127,464, 022 | 73, 272, 659, 673. | 73, 786,976, 8U5 | 74, 370, 765, 50 | 72, 653, 470,248 | —619, 183, 325 
Permanent 1 (estl- 
Mate, subject to revision) oon 6 y r . . ß cdewesspes EE $333, 373, 26% chee 
— —— űýúů —.ñ᷑ é œ b3vau.ñßw ³ ...!. — 
Loog aler l, lo- 
cl * “annnal supp 
mental, defic 3 
permanent appropria- 
c asap ee or R — — 33 ä 90, 98% HO 7% ewes nee = 
Loan authorizations R 
- (REA and F . (39t, 000,000)] (50, 8, 000)) (569, 200, 000 (381, 000, 000 (594, 000,000)! (8654, 000, 000% (694, 000, 000) | (+213, 000, 000) 
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Comparison of eslimales and appropriations, 85th Cong., tet sess. 


Estimates 


1. Fiscal year 1958 bills: 


Agriculture and Farm Credit Administration 


Atome Energ 


Independent oller 
Interior and reluted a eidg. 


Labor und Health, E 
Legislative 


The S Supplemental, 1558 
ve Supplemental, S TTT! ͤ —— A ˙·—‚‚⸗ ˙—ͤ 


Tost Of 


Subtotal, fiscal year 1958. 
eney anf supplemental ucts, fiscal pour 1957 and prior, 


2. 


Commis 


$3, 065, 446, G17 
2. 491, (25, 000 
STL, 514, Ont 
36, 128, 000, GOH 
(20, MH, 800) 
25, 501, 4% 

2, U, STO 

5, 923, 195, 000. 
S1A, 180, 700 

2. 81. 277, 581 
108, 271, 445 

3, 386, 860, OUN 
876,453, 000 
005, AN, S02 
3,965, 291, Quit 
1, 073, FHF, B27 
149, 300, 000 


G4, (48, 408, 20. 


559, 014.33) 


Law 


$3, , SAJ, 7 

2 632, 100 
TWh, 225 

33, 22 850, 0100 


1, 010,370 
5, 373, 877, SUU 
456, 189, 900 
2,871, 182, 781 
. 44, 000, 
2, 155 7H), 000 


1, TH, o, 17 
L34, 000, 000 


, 194, 110, 706 
45502, 025 


GL K 110, 610 


50, 480, 731, AAI 
8, 346, 000, 000 


Increase (+) or 
decrense (— 
appropriation 

eoniparcd wi 

entimutes 


4.014.383. 584 
213.0. 


1958 


APPROPRIATIONS SUMMARY FOR THE SESSION 


As shown by the first tabulation, budg- 
et estimates of appropriations submitted 
to the House during the session just con- 
cluded, and considered in bills from the 
Committee on Appropriations, totaled 
$71,525,803,386. These requests do not 
include approximately $8,333,000,000 in 
permanent appropriations—these do not 
require annual appropriation action 
since they are made automatically under 
existing law. 

Against this total, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended $69,957,- 
658,622, a net reduction of $1,568,- 
144,764. There were a number of sub- 
Stantial decreases but these were parti- 
ally offset by increases found necessary 

some critical defense items such as 

laris submarine missile systems, ballis- 
tic missiles, and defense airlift capa- 
bility, 

The President failed to include ade- 
quate provision in his budget for the 
Civil-service retirement fund and the 
effect was to show lower budget totals. 
In the original bill, the Congress inserted 
that item, in amount of $589 million, but 
the President insisted on his position and 
vetoed the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill. The revised bill omits the 
$589 million, 

The House approved a total of $70,127,- 
464.022, a net cut of $1,398,339,366 below 
the President's estimates considered. 

Budget estimates considered by the 

Mate totaled 873.272.659.573. Sub- 

tial estimates were sent directly 
there, Bills passed by that body aggre- 
Bated $74,376,765,550 or $4,249301,528 
above House totals and $1,104,105,977 
above budget estimates, 
å Final amounts approved total $72,653,- 
76,248, or $1,723,289,302 below Senate 
als but $2,526,012,2226 above House 
- The final amounts represent a 
net saving of $619,183,325 below the 
S ident’s requests considered in ap- 
moprlation bills. As I shall explain 
or ed these totals do not take account 
obne forms of appropriations and 
th gating authority processed outside 
€ traditional appropriations procedure, 
THE PRESIDENT'S 1959 FISCAL BUDGET 


pat. Speaker, the 1959 budget of the 
dort dent. submitted to the present ses- 
A of Congress last January 13 and 
th ended from time to time since, was 
erce enest peacetime budget ever. It 
eded the record-breaking fiscal 1958 
etime budget, 
etime budgets. 
dois Was an astronomical] budget, and it 
ted in only one direction—upward, 
Ey Proposed more inflation and we are 
3 the hardships of it. 
Pro "i 
Priationn d higher and higher appro 


It exceeded all 


a Proposed higher and higher spend- 
ing’ nant as we now know, the spend- 
etg podres, like those in recent budg- 
» Were too low, 

ag Proposed to hike the mortgage 
by at Present and future generations 
Public Gering the already staggering 
Most debt—a debt that now costs al- 

$8 billion a year just for interest. 
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It again proposed extension of Korean 
wartime tax rates, though the war 
ended over 5 years ago. 

It proposed new programs not hereto- 
fore financed by the Government. 

It proposed new taxes not heretofore 
imposed. 

It proposed, as we now know, overly 
optimistic estimates of Treasury tax col- 
lections. It whistled in the dark, 

In short, Mr. Speaker, it held no hope 
for retrenchment, no hope for economy, 
no hope for reversing the fires of con- 
suming inflation eroding the savings, 
the bonds, the insurance policies, and 
the fixed incomes of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

All fiscal recommendations start with 
the President, Under the law, it is his 
responsibility to prepare the budget 
recommendations. That law is clear 
and specific. He is directed by the law 
to make such revenue, appropriation, 
and spending recommendations as in his 
judgment are necessary. And only such 
recommendations as he thinks appro- 
priate. So, he is in complete command 
of the budget. He is not told what he 
must recommend. He does not have to 
recommend new programs. He does not 
have to recommend more and more ap- 
propriations, more and more spending, 
bigger and bigger deficits, extension of 
wartime tax rates. But he did all these 
things in the budget submitted. He ac- 
knowledged in his State of the Union 
message that: 

We could make no more tragic mistake 
than merely to concentrate on military 
strength, 

We must apply stern tests of priority of 
other expenditures, both military and civil- 
ian, 


It was hoped that this meant a reversal 
of the succession of recordbreaking 
budgets he had been submitting, espe- 
cially after the Congress had cut his rec- 
ordbreaking 1958 fiscal budget by more 
than $5 billion. Furthermore, there are 
those who recall—though doubtless some 
would prefer to forget—the 1952 cam- 
paign promise of a $60 billion budget. 

The President’s budget figures, espe- 
cialy for nonmilitary expenditures, were 
higher. They did not seem to have 
passed the stern tests the President ad- 
vocated. To show the distressing dimen- 
sions of this fiscal failure, the President's 
January recommendations for new au- 
thority to obligate the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1959 compare with corre- 
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sponding totals for earlier years in this 


fashion: 
[In billions] 

1959 over 1954—the first year of the 

Present administration ＋ 812. o 
1959 over 1955—the low point in 

totals for the last 6 years +17. 7 
1959 over 1956—the first year show- 

ing a surplus in the last 6 years.. +11.6 
1959 over 1957 (the last completed 

fiscal year at time of submission) +2.0 
1959 over 1958 (as of time of sub- ` 

OD.) Wa — e nme nennncnn - +41 


Mr. Speaker, these official figures un- 
mistakably show the trend of Presiden- 
tial recommendations—upward and up- 
ward, 

DEFICITS FOR 1958 AND 1959 


Mr. Speaker, the fiscal situation is 
alarming, It will get worse—much worse, 
And the alarming thing is that nobody is 
alarmed. Propositions to spend money 
we do not have for things we can do with- 
out are coming from all directions with- 
out any regard for the fact the Treasury 
is empty. The Government is spending 
and proposing to spend as though gold 
grew like mushrooms in the Treasury 
cellar and banknotes budded like leaves 
on the trees in springtime. 

The floodtide of national revenues of 
the last few years is receding. To keep 
in balance, to keep the Government ac- 
counts in the black, spending ought also 
to recede. But the floodtide of expendi- 
tures of recent years is still rising and the 
crest is nowhere in sight. As the tabu- 
lation of official figures below shows, in 
fiscal 1958 the budget slipped back by 
$4.4 billion compared to fiscal 1957: The 
preliminary estimates for the current 
fiscal year 1959 show that the budget will 
slip $9.2 billion below fiscal 1958. This 
total slippage of $13.6 billion between 
1957 and 1959 is the result of $4 billion 
loss of revenue and $9.6 billion increase 
in spending. Taking in less but spend- 
ing more. Going in two directions at 
once—both leading to devastating infla- 
tion and national bankruptcy. The in- 
evitable result is larger and larger bor- 
rowings, a crushing public debt saddled 
on generations yet unborn. Imagine, 
Mr. Speaker, a deficit of $12 billion in 
the current year—by far the largest in 
peacetime history. When and how can 
it be paid? 

Here is the deficit analysis. This table 
shows conclusively that, while loss of rev- 
enue is material, higher and higher 
spending is the principal cause. 


Analysis of deficits, fiscal years 1958 and 1959 
Un billions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1958 


1959 revised rough 
estimates com- 


1958 actual 
change lrutu 


Fiscal year 1959 


1957. |. 
actual 
January | Actual | 1957 
es te 
Rocelpts e.. 71.0 T24 6.1 
Expendltures. . 0. 4 72.8 71.9 
Surplus, defi or 
1 -4| -28 


4 Olfictal executive estimates supplied when debt celling Increase was requested. 


Mr. Speaker, the President's budget of 
last January painted a rosy picture of the 
condition of the Treasury. It reflected a 
nominal deficit of $0.4 billion in fiscal 
1958 and a small but shining surplus 
of $0.5 billion in fiscal 1959. Of course, 
continuation of Korean war tax rates 
had to be recommended to show even 
that small amount. We hoped 1959 
would show a surplus, but that the bal- 
ance was precarious was not in doubt. 
In the light of unreliability of forecasts 
in recent budgets, the budget for 1959 
appears larger than otherwise apparent 
from official totals. The President 
originally estimated fiscal 1956 spending 
at $62.4 billion but wound up spending 
$66.5—$4.1 billion more. His original 
fiscal 1957 budget indicated spending of 
$65.9 billion but the year closed with 
actual spending of $69.4 billion without 
the highway trust fund and $70.3 billion 
with it—overruns of $3.5 billion or $4.4 
billion, depending on how you want to 
figure it. 

For fiscal 1958, the original budget 
called for spending $71.8 billion—$73.6 
billion including the highway trust fund. 
The final figures are $71.9 billion with- 
out the highway item and $73.5 with it. 
The revenue estimates proved far too 
optimistic, however, with result the 
deficit reached $2.8 billion for fiscal 1958. 

For fiscal 1959, the President’s January 
estimate of spending was $73.9 billion— 
$76.4 billion including the highway item. 

But recent official estimates tentatively 
place spending in 1959 at $79 billion not 
counting the highway fund—that is 
about $5 billion over the estimate of 8 
months ago and $7 billion more than 
spent last year. And revenues are of- 
ficially estimated to decline about $2 
billion below last year and to fall short 
of the estimate of 8 months ago by over 
$7 billion. 

It stands as an indisputable fact that 
the deficits piled up and being piled up 
are the result of bigger and bigger 
budgets and failure to control spending. 
They are not primarily due to lack of 
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revenue because revenues have been 
rising in recent years and we have had 
wartime tax rates for the 5 years since 
the war closed. These deficits, as I have 
shown, are mainly the result of spending 
more and more at the insistence of the 
administration. 
DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


May I here, Mr. Speaker, dispel the 
widely held but wholly mistaken belief 
that the rise in Federal spending is for 
building and maintaining military capa- 
bility to protect us from the Communist 
menace, You hear it said and you note 
in the daily press statements that we 
cannot avoid bigger and bigger budgets 
because of Soviet advances and the So- 
viet threat. Nothing could be further 
from the facts. We must, of course, 
spend whatever is necessary to preserve 
our freedom. We must maintain our 
defenses at all necessary costs no matter 
how high. But even here, the question 
is not how much we spend. It is what we 
spend it for. Our economic situation is 
so critical that we cannot afford the 
luxury of adherence to business as usual. 
Entrenched concepts must be discarded. 
And so must useless weapons and sys- 
tems. 

But, Mr. Speaker, spending for non- 
defense agencies and programs accounts 
for more of the successive increases in 
recent years than the defense items. 
They cannot dispose of this ever-increas- 
ing spending trend under guise of de- 
fense and sputniks for the simple reason 
that nondefense spending has outdis- 
tanced defense spending. The facts are 
Port the opposite from what many people 


For example, it would naturally be 
assumed that the first budget surplus, in 
fiscal 1956, under the present adminis- 
tration meant that spending had finally 
been brought under control. They had 
promised to do that. And the only real 
way to get control is to stop the rise, 
But, unfortunately, that was not, and 
3 fiscal years later still is not the situa- 
tion. In the 1959 budget sent up 8 
months ago, the President proposed to 
spend $9.9 billion more than in 1956~— 


Net budgel expenditures 
Un billions} 
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and $5.4 billion, or over half of that in- 
crease, was for nondefense items. These 
figures are now obsolete—they will be 
much higher because overall 1959 spend- 
ing is now predicted to be about $5 bil- 
lion above the original budget estimate. 

Further in this respect—and these are 
the official figures—in the fiscal year 1958 
closed 2 months ago, they spent $9.7 bil- 
lion more than in the first year of the 
present administration, fiscal 1954. But 
the revealing analysis of this particular 
figure is that nondefense items increased 
by $8.6 billion while defense items de- 
creased in that span by $2.9 billion, the 
net result being the $5.7 billion increase. 

So, Mr. Speaker, let everyone keep 
these factsin mind. They are the warn- 
ing signals. The Treasury is empty. 
These huge increases were met with bor- 
rowed money. When the Treasury is 
full—when we are taking in more than 
we are paying out, systematic reduction 
of the staggering debt ought to have first 
call on the surplus. Anything left over 
could go to other purposes. But when 
our revenues are falling and we are in 
the red, that of all time is when the 
people, the administration, and the 
Congress ought to dedicate themselves 
to a stubborn determination to hold the 
line on spending money we do not have 
for things we can do without. 

Mr. Speaker, in support of these facts, 
I include a tabulation of official figures 
on defense and nondefense spending for 
the past several years. It shows: 

[In billions] 

1959 spending will exceed the war year 


Of TOES BY ooo ope hd $4.7 
1959 spending will exceed the first year 

of the present administration (1954 

o 11.2 
1959 spending will exceed fiscal 1956 

(the first budget surplus year) by... 12.5 
1959 spending wil exceed the year just 

closed (fiscal 1958) by 7.1 


Details on fiscal 1959 spending as be- 
tween defense and nondefense are not 
yet available, but based on the act 
trend through fiscal 1958, beyond 
peradventure of a doubt, nondefense 
spending will continue to mount. The 
time to call a halt is now. 


bsd 
ps 
m 


SERRE 
Sn 


+1) 
pam 
vas 


Mujor national 
scourity programs 


Total net expenditures 


All other progranu 


Budget Including 
buals highway 
trust fund 
$51.8 $22 5 $25 $4.3 i$ 
47.9 19.0 10.9 67.8 44 
42.1 225 228 4.6 2 
41.8 2 7 217 7 160 5 e 
44.4 25.0 25,9 10. 4 uA 
4 U 21 9 A 5 71.9 73. 
Te Nee ae . 
s 
—24 = 
+41 s 
+54 $ 
44 
115 — 
125 .——— 
1＋7.1.— 


l Supplied ag tentative extimete by oxecutive branch in connection with debt 


wiling increase legislation (breakdown nut uvullible), 


/ 
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THE 6-YEAR DEFICIT RECORD 8 receipts, expenditures, and defi- 
Mr. Speaker, I am including tabula- ©! (—) Or surplus (+) 6 fiscal years, ac- 
1 denen saber tual (1954-58), and tentative estimate, £ 
for the last 6 fiscal years, corresponding a [In billions} 
rr the tenure of the present adminis- 
ation. They show the facts. They Actual, | Ti T 
cannot be hidden. And they are cause Lee tive | esti 
for alarm. They show that in 6 peace- =} 1954-88 mate, 
time fiscal years the Government will 
have operated in the red to the tune of 
$18.9 billion based on latest official esti- 1. Net budget receipts ____._ ska 
mates. And as I indicated earlier, most ~ 1 2 
of this fiscal debacle stems directly from * Deficlt-..------- Sage pete | zeo 
failure to control spending and particu- 7 i m 
larly nondefense spending. an N 57 Mini net 
Net budyet receipts, erpendilures, and deficit (-), or surplus (+), & fiscal years, 1954-58 
- [In billions] 
2222 . . ͤ . pe CS OARE ̃˙ . A ta a NR eee . E 


Actual. 1957 
Actual, J934 | Actual, 1955 | Actual, [56 


Including 
Budget basis} highway 
trust fund t 
— ͤ — — FFT ̃ͤ eee ... eS ̃ —-— — ̃ 11—ꝛ—-mH ee ee 
1. Receipts (net) vec ane $4.7 $0.4 $08.1 71.0 82. 5 800.1 $334.9 
— = — — —:ꝛẽ“ —— — 
2 Expenditures (not): 
(a) Major national security 47.9 42.1 41.8 44.4 4.4 44.0 221.2 
(6) All other Items 14.9 225 21.7 25.0 25.9 26.9 121.5 
S 67 5 04 6 66.5 69.4 70.3 | 71.9 
Denelt (-) or surplus C4 —4 1 -42 +16 +16 722 1-28 


* Original hudget estimate, 51,800,000, 000 surplus; revised estimate last January 


s 2? Tentative executive branch forecasts, subject to revision, Indieste that this figure 
Was $400,000,000 defett, year 19%), 


will reach $18,000,000,000 or $19,000,000,000 deficit during fiscal 


7 control spending, failure to live within Consumer Price Indez and purchasing power 


oj the dollar 


Mr. Speaker, with all this deficit 
in comes the inevitable increase 
Our public debt. When the Govern- 
Ment lives beyond its means there is only 
One thing to do—borrow the money and 
increase the debt. And with it goes 
the added burden of interest. Only 20 
on ago we ran the whole Government 
what we spend today just for interest 
8 $8 billion. It costs more every 
ear for two reasons. In the first place, 
— has grown in size. And in the 
md place, when the Government re- 
8 it is paying higher interest 
On some of it, we are now pa 
4 percent. ines 
ee December 1955 the debt reached its 
nest point in history, But it is going 
8 & new high this year. The tenta- 
© estimate is that it will go to nearly 
billion by next June. The President 
Made 5 straight requests to raise 
old ceiling of $275 billion—twice to 
on, once to $278 billion, then to 
ilion, and Pps to $288 billion. 
E O „ this last request 
com Taise the ceiling permanently, ac- 
Panied by a further “temporary” in- 
mn. Who can deny that this tempo- 
ceiling will not have to be made 
Behr ent, amd even raised further, in 
of ma deficit 8 The re- 
straining uence 
tone a AS a debt ceiling has 
including a tabulation show! 
“oncisely the bleak result of failure to 


income. It shows that since this admin- 
istration took office, the Federal public 
debt increased by $10.2 billion down to 
June, 1958, and that by next June, the 
official prediction is that it will have in- 
creased by $17.5 billion. And to repeat, 
because it needs to be repeated, most of 
this is due to borrowing money to spend 
on nondefense items. 

This record, Mr. Speaker, is in sharp 
contrast to the 4 peacetime years 1947 
50, when the debt was reduced from 
$269.4 billion in July 1946 down to $257.4 
billion in July 1950—a cut of $12 
billion. 

And furthermore, Mr. Speaker, this 
record of failure to retrench is miles 
away from the assurances President 
Eisenhower gave in 1952: 

Our children deserve a little better of us 
than to keep hanging bigger and better debts 
about thelr necks, 


Today, the Federal debt represents a 
mortgage of $1,587.63 against every man, 
woman, and child in America. Every 
American family knows the result. Every 
American family feels the result. The 
dollar today is worth only 48 cents— 
and deficit spending will make it worth 
even less next year. The official cost- 
of-living index has registered increases 
in some 21 of the last 23 months. It 
reaches a new high-water mark every 30 
days. 

I include a historical tabulation show- 
ing the trends over a period of years. Ț 


| Purchasing 


Consumer | power of the 
Price Index dollar! (cal- 
(1947419 = 100)) endar yeur 

1930 100) 

Year: 

1 55. 3 107.4 
139.. 50. 4 1.0 
1510. Su. 9 99.2 
101 62.9 44 
1912. 0.7 2 
193.. 74.0 MLS 
I.. 75.2 7.0 
IHA.. 76,9 77.2 
19568. 83. 4 71.2 
1047. 05,5 2 
IHR.. 12.8 87.8 
IHO. oa 101.8 . 3 
9 102. 57.8 
1951 111.0 . 5 
1032.. 113.5 52.3 
1933.. 1114 51.9 
104 114.8 51. 7 
1955.. 114.5 41.9 
1050 116.2 51.1 
8 120.2 40.4 
Recent mont 114 0 11 8 
1 ⁰⁰——è anuur y 8 
DIE N NA 114.9 51.7 
117.0 m8 
. 117.7 Bw. 
1957-Junuary 118.2 00.3 
A 119, 3 49.8 
120.8 49.3 
121.0 40.1 
121.1 *. 1 
121.1 49.1 
121.6 a8 
gs] Ss 

195S—Juniary._..._-_-.- . 
Februury- 122.5 48.5 
March... 123.3 4x2 
April... 123.5 4 1 
— 126 48.1 
June 123. 7 0 


1 Az meweured by the BLS Consumer Price Index, 
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When will we stop this headlong rush 
to national bankruptcy? When will we 
ever make any payments on this mon- 
strous débt? Generations yet unborn 
will inherit it unless we change course 
and lock the doors to the Treasury and 
keep the spenders away. 


The public debt 


Un billions} 
Deginning 
of year 


Fiscal 1957 (July 1956) — 
Fiscal 1958 (July 1957). 
Fiscul 19 (July 1958). 


Actual increase, 5 years (July 1953 to 
TTT + 
2. Estimated increase during fiscal 1959 
(from 8276.3 to $283.6—tentative, 


subject to ro vision 283, 6 +7.3 

3. Total estimated increase, 6 years (tentative, 
subject to reviston s. seer-esnaenntnenenene +17.5 
— 


Norx.— Old statutory limit of $275 billlon raised aa 
follows: 


For fiscal 1955 by $6,000,000,000, 

For fiscal 1956 by $6,000,000,000, 

For fiscal 1957 by $3,000,000,000, 

For fiscal 1948 by $5,000,000,000, 

For fiscal 1958 by $8,000,000,000 (permanently to 
$283,000,000,000). 

For fiscal 1959 by $5,000,000,000 (temporary). 


BYPASSING ANNUAL CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW 


Mr. Speaker, I regret to say that, con- 
trary to a widely held but mistaken im- 
pression, the tabulations of the appro- 
priations bills of the session do not 
disclose the full magnitude of the Presi- 
dent’s annual budgetary recommenda- 
tions or the resulting action of the 
Congress. These customary séssion-end 
tabulations are necessarily confined to 
budget recommendations processed in 
the bills from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. They do not include the bil- 
lions of dollars flowing through the side 
doors and back doors of the Treasury 
which have been breached by devices 
ingeniously designed to circumvent the 
time-tested annual congressional review 
of demands on the Treasury. 

Of all the legislative prerogatives, the 
powers to tax and appropriate are per- 
haps the most vital. Not a wheel of Gov- 
ernment can turn without the motivation 
of an appropriation by the Congress. 
And the act of appropriation is essen- 
tially a nullity until money to fulfill it is 
in the Treasury. So, every function, 
every action of the Government is de- 
pendent on the two cardinal powers of 
taxation and appropriation. The Con- 
stitution wisely committed these powers 
to the exclusive province of the House 
of Representatives, It was the plan, the 
purpose, and the expectation that the 
immediate representatives of the people, 
those closest to them, would have the 
key voice in these matters. The framers 
purposed these powers for the House in 
order to assure full, frequent and effec- 
tive accountability to the direct repre- 
sentatives of the people as to the public 
business and the public funds. It is the 
Members of the House, not the Senate, 
not the spending departments, who bear 
the first responsibility for unpopular or 
excessive taxes and extravagant appro- 
priations. And this fundamental and 
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all-important principle of our form of 
government has from the beginning been 
jealously envied, assaulted from all sides, 
and often disputed beyond the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. There has 
never been a time when the departments 
of Government were not ready, willing, 
and eager, to assume the say as to how 
much and how fast, and for what pur- 
Poses, tax funds should be removed from 
the Treasury and committed to proposals 
to make the country blossom and bloom 
as the rose. They are always at work de- 
vising ways and means to get money from 
the Treasury for one or another purpose 
without consideration or regard for ad- 
verse consequences on the pocketbooks 
of the people. 

And the precedents are heavy with the 
record of attempts by the Senate to pre- 
empt the exclusive powers of the House 
of Representatives to originate tax and 
appropriation. legislation. They have 
never willingly conceded that the makers 
of the Constitution were somewhat ex- 
plicit about the question as to who should 
draw the money bills. And some have 
gone further and sought to deduce a dis- 
tinction in the Constitution between tax- 
ing legislation and appropriation legisla- 
tion. No such differentiation is there, 
for what would be the purpose of raising 
taxes that were not to be spent? The 
Government was not established to make 
money. Taxation fulfills the purpose of 
appropriation, not the other way around. 
If there is no need for appropriation, 
then there is no need for taxation. The 
two questions are inseparable and, in a 
constitutional sense, are as one. 

The executive branch and the Congress 
for some years have lodged more and 
more budgetary dete: ations outside 
the traditional annual appropriations 
process. Substantial amounts of the 
budget are passed upon or set in legisla- 
tive bills. The spenders and the special 
pleaders are getting in the act. There is 
a race, and the tempo is increasing, to see 
how much and in how many different 
ways and under how many different 
guises money can be extracted from the 
Treasury. And, unfortunately, the 
spenders and the special pleaders are 
having considerable success. Spending 


- propositions are coming from all direc- 


tions. They assume several forms, but 
they all have one purpose, and that is to 
get money from the Treasury without 
having to pass the acid test of annual 
congressional scrutiny, 

Basic authorization laws for the most 
part—and of necessity—are broad in 
scope and grant to the executive branch 
wide latitude. They are the vehicles for 
initially setting the policies as to what 
the Government shall undertake and sup- 
port. But once placed on the books, 
they usually remain there. Seldom are 
they repealed or curtailed. They become 
entrenched and a part of the permanent 
law. But the one continuing procedure 
for congressional control of the activi- 
ties of Government within the framework 
of such statutes is the annual program 
review and the provision of funds. 
Through annual check, this opportunity 
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to -periodically reassess the financial 
needs and requirements in light of ever- 
changing conditions and the wishes of 
the people is a primary responsibility of 
the House. 

The result of these practices bypass- 
ing the annual reviews, is that action on 
executive budgetary recommendations is 
diffused. How can the House, the Sen- 
ate, the press, or the people, expect to 
know what is happening to the pocket- 
books of the taxpayers under such dif- 
fused and inaccurate practices? If the 
Members and the people are to clearly 
know what is going on, all the budgetary 
actions ought to go through 1 procedures, 
1 system, under the same set of rules. 
There should be only one door—the front 
door—through which money is remov 
from the Treasury. Under present prac- 
tices, the House certainly does not see 
the whole. picture at any given point or 
time. 

These end runs and bypasses of the 
regular appropriating processes have 
reached alarming proportions in the 
present session. The Senate has orig- 
inated a number of bills carrying billions 
of dollars of authority permitting with- 
drawal of money from the Treasury by 
the back door without ever once having 
to come through the front door appro- 
priation procedure. And the legislative 
committees of the House have insisted on 
concurring in this shortcircuiting. The 
most effective, and therefore popular de- 
vice is the so-called public debt trans- 
action which is nothing more or less than 
an appropriation because it permits 
withdrawal of money from the Treasury 
without further legislative action. An- 
other form is the contract authority 
which to all intents and purposes is an 
appropriation because a contract, once 
made, must be honored. The subsequent 
act of appropriation is essentially fore- 
ordained. 

Mr. Speaker, the dimensions of these 
back-door assaults on the Treasury can 
be readily grasped if you realize, for 
example, that in fiscal 1957, while the 
Congress, was reducing budget requests 
for appropriations in the appropriation 
bills by $257 million, it was at the same 
time, in other bills, increasing the Presi- 
dent's requests for other forms of spend- 
ing authority by $1.7 billion—or 7 times 
more than the savings on appropriation 
bills. And in this session, as of August 
22, the Senate originated and sent to 
the House several bills containing over 
$9 billion of spending and obligating 
authority directly bypassing the regular 
annual appropriations review. The 
House refused to concur in several of 
these, and cut the total appreciably, but 
some prevailed. The striking features of 
the following tabulation are the number 
of bills carrying appropriations which 
originated in the Senate and the fact 
that the total of these Senate bills ex- 
ceed the President's requests by nearly 
$5,500,000,000. This would have wiped 
out many times over the reductions 
made on the appropriations bills. 

The table follows: 
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Authority to obligate the Government carried in legislative bills, 2d sess., 85th Cong. (public debt transactions and contract authoritics) 


Plus mus. 
Budget or minns, 


Bil Tequest 


Subject 


aS Se ee 
Public Law 85-374 (8, 84180. 


Public Law 84-424 (. 314% 
Fabiic Law 85-699 (8. 3051) 


Emergency housing 
Export-Import Rank lending authority 
Souill-business in vestments... 2... 
Communities faces 


+, 850, 000, 000 
(28, 000, G00) 


eS a ed Depressed Artus Wena 
B, 40036 z|'Mincrule stabilization. 2.522.225. sce q Kets Tel 
8. 3002. Airport grants: 512, 000, 000 +437, 000, 060 
S. 4035_ Housing Act, 188 1,0, 000, 000 12, 475, 000, 000 I. 500, 000, 000 
8. 3488 2222. Navat Hot Rehabilitation Act Al. 000, 000 4.20, 000, 000 
Public Law 85-881.(H. R.G821)_..| Highway Act of 1958... 02 209, 000, 000 200, 0100, 000 +245, OUU, Guu 
8. ＋*2ä*54K4«4õ 4 W ritoo Hf of losses under Defense Production Act, , OO), 000: e ee 
borrowing authority (thus making funds availuble 
for future expenditare). * 
TETRA ²ð a PP õꝙ x ð ͤ eee HET Fe ee Fe +1450, 000, 000 
H. R. 18247 Educution bill (title LH, see. 307) .esese te eee | oes ee (9 — 8 
a VE L Ry ne pe PaaS, Ney Le enn Sele NP ere mere ran ed Wg PE ds Paes ed 3, 500, 000, 000 | 4, 666, 000,000 , 226, 000, 000 +1, 192, 000, dur 


In addition, guranteed ans, budget, $100 million; Senate, $250 million, 
$ Approximate, as explained In committee report; on Boor. 
As ported. (Nork.— This item is duplicated in title LX of S. 4035, Housing Act 


of 1058.) 


z Mr. Speaker, it is high time the House 
got this vital business of appropriations 
on the track. The House must 
insist—and without exception—on its 
exclusive constitutional prerogatives. 
The alternative is to open the way to 
Virtual destruction of a privileze—in- 
deed, a responsibility—as old as the 
House itself. And you can rest assured 
that if the practice is not stopped, and 
Stopped now, it will grow. 
Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, the House 
Should give immediate attention to such 
revision of the rules as will conclusively 
define once and for all, in harmony with 
the constitutional meaning and the in- 
tent of the present system, what is en- 
Compassed by the terms. It is impera- 
tive to reinforcing effective control of 
the purse strings because all of these 
€nd-run devices, and especially the pub- 
lic debt transaction scheme, tend to 
berpetuate—indeed, encourage perpetu- 
ation—of programs and expenditures 
that might not otherwise stand the acid 
of annual congressional scrutiny. 
They are tailormade for that purpose, 
— it is the taxpayer who foots the 


Johnnie McCabe 


/ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


to ls. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
1 join in the tribute to Johnnie McCabe, 
t has been a privilege and a pleasure for 
me to have known Johnnie and I wish 
Many happy years of retirement. 
Thirty-nine years of service to this 
Ouse is a record few have equalled and 
ic y few have exceeded. Yet that 
the period of service which Johnnie 
ch abe has given to this body, and given 
eerfully and well. 
= As a fellow Hoosier, I wish him happi- 
Ess. good health, and a long life. We 
Shall all miss him. 


amendment on the floor, 


Federal Aviation Agency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important legislative actions 
taken by the 85th Congress, in my es- 
timation, was the approval of the crea- 
tion of a Federal Aviation Agency. 

Since the first Federal aviation statute 
was passed in 1926, there has existed a 
pattern of confusion and division of re- 
sponsibility in providing for air safety 
and in the allocation of airspace. 

Today, the Defense Department, the 
Commerce Department, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and the President all have 
authority in this field. 

The new Federal Aviation Agency 
measure for the first time vests author- 
ity over civilian and military aircraft in 
the hands of one body. I have no doubt 
whatever that the creation of this new 
agency will lessen confusion in the con- 
trol of the airspace and will result in 
fewer terrible air accidents. 

I was glad to participate in steering 
this sensible legislation through the 85th 
Congress, serving as acting chairman 
when hearings were held within the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and serving on the Sen- 
ate-House Conference Committee on this 
bill, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to submit an editorial on this sub- 
ject which appeared in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser under date of August 
19, 1958: 


Tre New SKY Cop 


Today is National Aviation Day, appropri- 
ately observed this year by the impending 
inauguration of a new agency to control 
congested airways over the United States. 

The Federal Aviation Agency, as it is 
simply designated, is to a very large extent 
Congress’ reaction to the tragic midair col- 
lision of two airlines in 1956 over the Grand 
Canyon, killing 128. 

Although airspace crowding apparently 
was not a factor in the KLM disaster last 


> 


+ As reported, bill had a public-debt item, but this was deleted by committee 
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week, the crash nevertheless focused atten- 
tion on the new Agency, Congress put the 
finishing touches on the bill the day before 
the crash. 

The new FAA will absorb the personnel 
and duties of the previously independent 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board. 

Heretofore, the Commerce Department, the 
military services, and independent executive 
Agencies have all had authority—conflicting 
and haphazard in some instances—over air- 
space, landing regulations, etc. With the 
increased number of planes, and the sharply 
rising speeds, the nation could no longer 
tolerate such a dangerous hodgepodge. 

A number of recent midair collisions and 
near misses provided background emphasis 
for Senator Monroner’s observation in sup- 
port of the Agency: The American airspace 
has rapidly become a vanishing natural re- 
source insofar as free access and capacity for 
safe operation of aircraft are concerned. The 
seemingly limitless ocean of air has become 
quickly overcrowded.” 

The FAA will be directed by a civilian, but 
his deputy will be a military man, the pur- 
pose of this association being to coordinate 
civil and military flying rules. The new 
Agency will both write the rules and a — 
ister them, whereas safety regulations have 
been written in the past by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and put in effect by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The CAB will retain economic authority 
over the airlines, approving passenger fares 
and deciding what airlines will travel what 
routes. The FAA will thus be free of any 
economic problems, free to concern itself 
only with making the skies safe. 

That is a big enough job in itself, one 
which will require careful study and the de- 
velopment of new rules control techniques 
and electronic equipment. But at last a be- 
ginning has been made, though it did take— 
as cynics said all along it would—several 
terrible accidents to get the work started. 


Our National Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON Ņ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, people are asking, “Will Amer- 
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ica be able to shoot a rocket from the 
earth to the moon?"—estimated dis- 
tance 240,000 miles. Les, probably. It 
is probable, however, that the national 
debt, now far out in astronomical space, 
may get there first. The Congress which 
has just adjourned was the heaviest 
and most extravagant spending Con- 
gress in history. Our national debt, 
now $275 billion plus, is larger than the 


national debts of all other nations 
combined. 
The Supreme Court Is Rebuked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave heretofore granted I insert 
herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence, distinguished columnist, which 
appeared in last night’s Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. Mr. Lawrence dis- 
cusses in a very forthright manner the 
report rendered by the chief justices of 
the highest court in each of nine States, 
comprising the Committee on State-Fed- 
eral Relationships of the Conference of 
Chief Justices, meeting in Pasadena, 
Calif. The article follows: 

Tue Supreme Court Is Rrnuxrp—10 STATE 
HIGH Justices’ CRITICISM OF LEGISLATIVE 
TREND Is Orren 

(By David Lawrence) 

The chief justices of the highest court in 
each of 9 States—7 of them in the 
north—have just issued the most penetrat- 
ing criticism of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that has ema- 
nated from any source in recent years. They 
were joined by one associate justice. 

Coming as it does at the very time when 
the Senate and the House here have been 
debating whether to pass laws to restrict 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and 
in some instances to reverse some of the 
points on which the court has erroneously 
interpreted the intent of Congress, the 
wording of the document is of more than 
passing interest. 

The report of the committee on State- 
Federal relationships was made public at 
Pasadena, Calif., where the annual meetings 
of the Conference of Chief Justices and of 
the American Bar Association are being 
held. The chief justices of Massachusetts, 
New York State, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, and Maryland can hardly be 
charged with a “southern bias.” Indeed, the 
report of the chief justices did not mention 
the “segregation” issue at all but dealt solely 
with the abuse of the rights of the States 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The document says in part: 

“We are now concerned specifically with 
the effect of judicial decisions upon the re- 
lations between the Federal Government 
and the State governments, Here we think 
that the overall tendency of decisions of the 
Supreme Court over the last 25 years or 
More has been to press the extension of 
Federal power and to press it rapidly. 

“There have been of course, and still are 
very considerable differences within the 
court on these matters, and there has been 
quite recently a growing recognition of the 
fact that our Government 18 still a Federal 
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Government and that the historic line which 
experience seems to justify between matters 
primarily of national concern and matters 
primarily of local concern should not be 
hastily or lightly obliterated. A number of 
jus have repeatedly demonstrated their 
awareness of problems of federalism and 
their recognition that federalism is still a 
living part of our system of government. 

“We believe that, in the fields with which 
we are concerned and as to which we feel 
entitled to speak, the Supreme Court too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy 
maker without proper judicial restraint. 
We feel this is particularly the case in both 
of the great fields we have discussed— 
namely, the extent and extension of the 
Federal power, and the supervision of State 
action by the Supreme Court by virtue of 
the 14th amendment. In the light of the 
immense power of the Supreme Court 
and its practical nonreviewability in most 
instances, no more important obligation 
rests upon it, in our view, than that of care- 
ful modernation in the exercise of its policy- 
making role. 

“We are not alone in our view that the 
court, in many cases arising under the 14th 
amendment, has assumed what seem to us 
primarily legislative powers. See Judge 
Learned Hand on the Bill of Rights. We do 
not believe that either the framers of the 
original Constitution or the possibly some- 
what less gifted dfaftsmen of the 14th 
amendment ever contemplated that the 
Supreme Court would, or should, have the 
almost unlimited policy-making powers 
which it now exercises. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that, un- 
der a Constitution which provides for a sys- 
tem of checks and balances and of distribu- 
tion of power between national and State 
governments, one branch of one Govern- 
ment—the Supreme Court—should attain 
the immense and, in many respects, dom- 
inant power which it now wields, 

“It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws and not of 
men, We believe that any study of recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court will ralse at 
least considerable doubt as to the validity of 
that boast. We find first that, in constitu- 
tional cases, unanimous decisions are com- 
parative rarities and that multiple opinions, 
concurring or dissenting, are common oc- 
currences, i 

“We find next that divisions in result on 
a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. We find 
further that, on some occasions, a majority 
of the Court cannot be mustered in support 
of any one opinion and that the result of a 
given case may come from the divergent 
views of individual Justices who happen to 
unite on one outcome or the other of the 
case before the Court. 

“It seems strange that, under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court's rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudi- 
cations of the meaning and application of 
the Constitution, the Court itself has so fre- 
quently overturned its own decisions there- 
on, after the lapse of periods varying from 
1 year to 75, or even 95 years. 

“The Constitution expressly sets up its 
own procedures for amendment, slow or cum- 
bersome though they may be. If reasonable’ 
certainty and stability do not attach to a 
written constitution, is it a constitution or 
is it a sham? 

“These frequent differences and occasional 
overrulings of prior decisions in constitu- 
tional cases cause us grave concern as to 
whether individual views as to what is wise 
or desirable do not unconsciously override 
a more dispassionate consideration of what 
is or is not constitutionally warranted, 

“It is our earnest hope which we respect- 
fully express, that that great court exercise 
to the full its power of judicial self-restraint 
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by adhering firmly to its tremendous, strictly 
judicial powers and by eschewing, so far as 
possible, the exercise of essentially legislative 
powers when it is called upon to decide ques- 
tions involving the validity of State action, 
whether it deems such action wise or 
unwise.” 

The 10 justices declare, moreover, that at 
times the Supreme Court Justices seem to 
“manifest an impatience with the slow 
workings of our Federal system“ and an 
unwillingness to wait for Congress to make 
clear its intention to exercise the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution,” 

The report says also that the Supreme 
Court seems to be impatient with the “slow 
processes of amending the Constitution 
which that instrument provides,” and that 
it should be adhering to “the limitations of 
judicial power,” instead of “merely giving 
effect to what it may deem desirable.” 

This is a scathing rebuke of the present 
Supreme Court, though the criticism does 
go back in some instances to previous person- 
nel as well. There can be no doubt that 
many men of the highest judicial experience 
in America have begun to question whether 
the attitude of the present court isn't really 
legislative instead of Judicial. 


Latin American Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
after several visits, as a member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to Central and South 
America, I have had some definite ideas 
with reference to what should be our 
policy toward these Latin-American 
countries. 

After a very extensive visit to nearly 
all of the countries to the south of us 
came back with a feeling that we were 
making a great mistake in not showing a 
more helpful interest in their welfare- 
It was my thought that we were paying 
too much attention to European and 
other nations throughout the world whe? 
compared with the little, if any, interest 
we were showing toward our friends to 
the south of us. 


Our policy seemed to be to spend our 
money in an effort to buy friends in 
parts of the world except in Central and 
South America and thereby appear 
be taking for granted their friendship 
and, therefore, unnecessary to seek 
know their problems or give assistanc? 
that might be needed. I was aware f 
the contacts I had with high offici 
that there was a bit of resentment being 
engendered because of our secming v 
take them for granted. It wasa case 24 
forgetting friends of long standing an 
making a fuss over less friendly nations 
in an endeavor to gain their frien t 
of the latter by our generosity. It is no 
human nature to like being ignored, pet 
pecially when a friendship has been rea 
and genuine, I reported all this to Pres 
ident Truman and he agreed that it WEZ 
not a condition that should be per 
mitted to grow. 
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This attitude of “don't care” was par- 
ticularly noticeable in our attitude and 
treatment toward Mexico. Without 
going into any great detail at this time, 
the treatment we accorded to Senator 
Antonio Bermudez, director general of 
Pemex, the government-owned petro- 
leum industry of Mexico, when he came 
here seeking a loan to develop the petro- 
leum producing and refining facilities of 
Mexico, is a case in point. Notwith- 
Standing the loan that he sought was rea- 
Sonable and possessed of banking stabil- 
ity, yet, for reasons I will not go into at 
this time, it was denied. As an evidence 
of the good quality of the security that 
made it a bankable loan in the strictest 
sense, is the fact that the loan was after- 
ward obtained from California and New 
York banks. How much better it would 
have been for the United States to have 
extended the aid sought through the fa- 
cilities available to it. The helping hand 
to deserving nations like Mexico would 
Strengthen and make even more binding 
the existing friendships. 

However, whatever may have been the 
deficiencies of our Latin American policy 
in the past, it now seems that we have at 

awakened to the need of a change. 

chance of policy was made known a 
few days ago, when an announcement 
was made by C. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
that the United States would cooperate 
With the Latin American countries in 
Setting up an Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

I include as part of my remarks, in 
&ccordance with unanimous consent 
ranted, the following article from the 
1 €w York Times, issue of August 18, 

958, that sets forth in detail this im- 
Portant change of policy: 
From the New York Times of August 18, 
1958] 
INTER-AMERICAN BAanK—AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
HANGE. IN Polier TOWARD LATIN-AMERI- 
Can Economics 
(By Edward H. Collins) 
To the complete surprise of almost every- 
y familiar with its traditional policy on 
Particular issue, the administration an- 
ee last week that it had decided to 
© to the repeated requests of the Latin- 
Sine Republics and to cooperate tn set- 
Bank. p an Inter-American Development 
The announcement was made — 
las Dillon, Under Secretary ot e 
Eco © Affairs, before the Inter-American 
nomic and Social Council of the OAS 
4nization of American States). 
tation on the part of the Latin-Amerl- 
eral entries for an institution of this gen- 
ae © goes back at least to the mid- 
5 5 2 It has, however, become more 
ae the end of World War II, and 
8 arly since the Marshall Plan went 
and 1 Peration in 1948. Persons both here 
“the Gee nae to the south who fa- 
an found a new and plausibl 
— ent for it in what they tethed the 
ect" of Latin America under that plan 


the mutual ai =- 
ceeded 1. aid program that suc 


Can 


CONSTERNATION IN 1954 


ct, considerable consternation was 
the at the November 1954 meeting of 
the G oe of Finance and Economics of 
into th S. when this issue was injected 
lar olsen Proceedings under rather spectacu- 
Forog een. Representative James G. 

ol Pennsylvania, who explained that 


In fa 
Created 


‘animosity to the Secretary-of State. 
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he was there as an observer for the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs decided to ex- 
ploit his unique position by holding an un- 
solicited press conference, Here he pro- 
ceeded to develop a theme that was the very 
negation of the Government's official posi- 
tion, presented after long and careful prep- 
aration by the head of the American dele- 
gation, Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey. Representative FuLTon’s gen- 
eral theme can be summarized in a single 
sentence of the several attributed to him. 


LENDING MILLIONS 


“We are,“ he told his listeners, “lending 
billions to Europe and Asia, but we are of- 
fering only a pittance to our family, Latin 
America.” 

In a review of the history of this con- 
troversy in an effort to determine for good 
or Ul, the precise point at which the first 
rift occurred in the solid line of official pol- 
icy, one would probably have to say that it 
occurred at the Caracas Conference of March 
1954; and that its author was Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles. Secretary Dulles 
delivered the opening address of that meet- 
ing and in the course of that address an- 
nounced that the Export-Import Bank would 
thenceforth consider applications for certain 
types of development loans on their merits. 
This policy declaration, it was instantly 
realized by those who opposed the Inter- 
American Development Bank on grounds of 
traditional American economic principle, 
constituted an obvious perversion of the ap- 
pointed purposes of the Export-Import Bank. 

It is to be doubted that Mr. Dulles, ac- 
customed to thinking in political, rather 
than economic terms, realized the signifi- 
cance of this concession (which he had re- 
portedly been authorized to introduce as a 
result of the intervention of the President). 
The presumption is that in proposing it he 
was thinking of it chiefiy as a gracious ges- 
ture, calculated to get the proceedings off 
on a favorable note, 

There can be no question, however, that it 
had the effect of raising to unprecedented 
heights the hopes of the Latin American 
delegates, After all, when it is suddenly 
revealed that a Government is prepared to 
permit the issuance of development loans by 
a government institution that is neither 
equipped nor authorized to enter this field, 
the natural question raised is: 

How long can it hold out against the tire- 
less and persistent demand of the potential 
beneficiaries for the establishment of a bank 
dedicated to this specific purpose? 

WITHOUT RANCOR 

This conclusion is offered without any 
Indeed, 
it is offered without any intention of passing 
on the merits of an issue which is, perhaps 
at least as political in nature today as it is 
economic, Close students of this pfoblem 
have recognized for some time the existence 
of two schools of thought on the issue—that 
represented by adherents of traditional Gov- 
ernment position (which rejects any com- 
promise with established United States 
economic principles) and that identified with 
such first-hand observers of Latin American 
conditions and Latin American political 
attitudes as Milton Eisenhower, Nelson 
Rockefeller and Eric Johnston. 

Through a peculiarity of the inter-Ameri- 
can organization the representation of the 
United States at inter-American economic 
conferences has been vested, not in the De- 
partment of State, but in the Treasury, which 
has been generally regarded as responsible for 
the determination of official Government 
policy. 

Had last week's anouncement been made 
only a few months ago it might have been 
described as a victory of the State Depart- 
ment over the Treasury Department. Per- 
haps it may still be so described. However, 
it is highly pertinent to note that whereas 
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George M. Humphrey's successor as Secre 

of the Treasury, Robert B. Anderson, 8 
the traditional Government position when he 
presided at the Buenos Aires meeting a few 
months ago, news stories from Washington 
last week indicated that he was now included 
among those Administration leaders who are 
prepared to go alone with the bank plan, 


Area Redevelopment Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following: 

On August 15 the House passed S. 3683, 
an act to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underem- 
ployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas, known by its short title as 
the Area Redevelopment Act. 

At first glance these three simple words 
do not impress you as meaning a great 
deal, however, when realizing that this 
act provides for the expenditure of 
$279,500,C00 for area redevelopment to 
alleviate substantial and persistent un- 
employment, it then becomes very clear 
that the Government of the United 
States has taken a major and decisive 
step in an effort to aid and assist the 
depressed areas of the country with a 
determined program to reverse the head- 
long flight toward a devastating national 
depression. 

As I voted favorably on the bill I was 
aware that this was one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation to come be- 
fore the Congress in this session. It 
represents a great deal of time and work 
on the part of many Members of the 
House and the Senate who have taken 
a direct and personal hand in its prep- 
aration. 

I have on my desk a copy of the com- 
mittee report, weighing nearly 4 pounds, 
having 1,349 pages, entitled “Legislation 
To Relieve Unemployment,” which con- 
tains the testimony taken by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
cerning the 55 various bills—including 
my own H. R. 7462—introduced during 
the 85th Congress, dealing with the mat- 
ter of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the various States, under the 
able chairmanship of the Honorable 
Brent Spence, of Kentucky. 

The table of contents of this document 
shows that during the 5 weeks between 
April 14 and May 22, 1958, this commit- 
tee took testimony from 89 witnesses, 
among whose number were 11 of our 
State governors, 7 city mayors, includ- 
ing Mayor Miriani of Detroit, a large 
number of Members of Congress, many 
representatives of the executive side, in- 
cluding Cabinet members, numerous 
spokesmen for industry, labor and agri- 
culture, all these being led by former 
President Harry S. Truman, who's testi- 
mony covers the first 38 pages which sets 
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the theme on the statement that, “if your 
neighbor is out of work, that is a reces- 
sion, if you are out of work, that is a de- 
pression.” 

The testimony and information con- 
tained in this document is one of the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date 
studies available concerning the eco- 
nomic situation in the various States as 
well as the country as a whole. 

This testimony was given in great part 
by witnesses whose responsibility it is, 
or has been in the recent past, to ad- 
minister our high public offices ranging 
from the Presidency on down. 

These men are in a position to know 
the facts and they have made them 
known to the Congress through these 
hearings. I was highly gratified to see 
this corrective. legislation pass this 
House. 

The major problem in the States to- 
day is unemployment or underemploy- 
ment and this is emphasized in virtually 
every statement made in the report. The 
story is the same in every industrial 
center; industry is cutting down, 
shutting down, moving out, amalgamat- 
ing, or going out of business entirely. 
Many of our people are beginning to 
have doubts, some have reached or 
passed the point of desperation. 

The State and local governments have 
done all that they can do to relieve the 
situation, but there is a limit to their 
ability and some have reached it. Fed- 
eral aid must come soon or the effects of 
a paralyzing and uncontrollable depres- 
sion will be upon us and then it could 
very well be too late for many of us. 

In reading over the report I found a 
number of statements concerning the 
various causes of the present depression. 
Not all were in agreement with each 
other, but one point they all agreed on 
was the very great need for enough 
high-powered dollars, in the right 
places, which could put industry back on 
its feet—put people back to work, 
thereby regenerate our channels of trade 
and commerce. 

I was drawn, with particular interest, 
to the testimony given by my own 
mayor, Mr. Louis C. Miriani, who re- 
ported that as of April 14 the figure of 
unemployment in Detroit had reached 
265,000 which represents 17½ percent 
of the labor force in that city. On May 
8, the date of his testimony, it had 
reached 275,000 or about 1 out of every 
5 workers. This makes the Detroit 
metropolitan area the hardest hit in- 
dustrial center in the country. 

Of the total of unemployed, 45 per- 
cent comprise those in the automo- 
tive industry, 28 percent from other 
manufacturing plants, and 12 percent 
from the construction industries. 

Today Detroit has 11,000 families, 
averaging 4 persons to a family, who are 
directly dependent upon welfare aid for 
the food they eat and other bare neces- 
sities of life, 70 percent of them seeking 
welfare for the first time, with a back- 
log of 5,000 cases which we are proces- 
sing at the rate of 300 per day. 

Detroit also has long lines of those still 
Worse off—those who cannot even 
qualify for welfare aid—getting their 
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meager meals in soup lines, which are 
reminiscent of the early 193078. 

In the budget for the fiscal year 1958- 
59 Detroit has had to finance a 
deficit of $8 million, borrowed to offset 
the current welfare deficit. We have 
provided $16 million to meet welfare 
costs for the current year, a figure 
which will be wholly inadequate if pres- 
ent trends continue as they have been 


going. 

We have instituted very drastic econo- 
mies, including a savings of $2,800,000 
in the 1957-58 budget and $6 million 
from the 1958-59 budget. All city em- 
ployees have been denied cost-of-living 
adjustments to which they are entitled 
in an effort to relieve the welfare situa- 
tion. We have bonded and taxed our- 
selves right up to the statutory limits, 
but now we are just about to the limit 
of our financial ability to cope with the 
problem any longer. 

The assistance necessary to eqrrect 
this situation is provided under the pro- 
vision of the Area Redevelopment Act 
in that it will establish: 

First. A new office of the Area Re- 
development Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
under the direction of a Commissioner 
of Area Redevelopment; an advisory 
board composed of 12 members repre- 
senting the major departments of the 
Federal Government who advise the 
Commissioner and assist him in coordi- 
nating the programs and policies of the 
administration; a National Public Ad- 
visory Committee composed of 25 mem- 
bers representing labor, management, 
agriculture, and the general public, who 
will also advise the Commissioner on 
national policy. 

Second. Through the use of a for- 
mula as prescribed in the act, the Com- 
missioner will designate areas of the 
country as industrial or rural redevelop- 
ment areas through information secured 
from other Federal agencies, but ba- 
sically from reports of unemployment 
from over the entire country. From this 
information he will determine the ex- 
tent of redevelopment assistance neces- 
sary to establish or reestablish the eco- 
nomic balance to put the area equal in 
income with the country as a whole. 
Needless to say, Detroit will certainly 
qualify under the formula and it is 
hoped that this assistance will be ex- 
tended very shortly. 

Third. A revolving fund of $200 mil- 
lion from which the Commissioner is 
authorized to purchase evidences of in- 
debtedness and to make loans—includ- 
ing immediate participations therein— 
to aid in financing any project within a 
redevelopment area for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities—in- 
cluding machinery and equipment—for 
industrial usage, for the construction of 
new factory buildings, for rehabilitation 
of abandoned or unoccupied factory 
buildings, or for the alteration, conver- 
sion, or enlargement of any existing 
buildings for industrial use; Financial 
assistance extended shall be on such 
terms and conditions as the Commis- 
Sioner determines, subject to the limi- 
tation of $100 million for use in indus- 
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trial redevelopment and $100 million for 
use in rural redevelopment during any 
one period of time in the fiscal year. 

Fourth, An appropriation of $75 mil- 
lion annually from which the Commis- 
sioner is authorized to make grants to 
any State, or political subdivision, In- 
dian tribes, or public organizations or 
associations representing any redevelop- 
ment area, or part of a redevelopment 
area, for land acquisition or develop- 
ment for public facility usage, and the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of public fa- 
cilities within a redevelopment area, 
provided it will tend to improve the op- 
portunities in such areas for the suc- 
cessful establishment or expansion of 
industrial or commercial plants or fa- 
cilities. The one primary restriction on 
these grants is that they cannot be ex- 
tended if through them there is created 
a public utility which will directly or 
indirectly compete with an already ex- 
isting private utility within the redevel- 
opment area. 

Fifth. An appropriation of $4,500,000 
annually from which the Commissioner 
is authorized to provide information and 
technical assistance to areas which he 
has designated as redevelopment areas 
under the act. These will usually take 
the form of studies evaluating the needs 
of, and developing potentialities for, eco- 
nomic growth of such areas. 

Sixth. A program of training or re- 
training for unemployed persons resid- 
ing in redevelopment areas through the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare to be coordinated 
with existing State agencies, and where 
it is found necessary, private educational 
institutions will be engaged by contract 
to provide the necessary instruction to 
accomplish these programs. 

Seventh. A prevailing rate of wage 
and hours as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor will be paid to all laborers 
and mechanics employed’ by contractors 
or subcontractors on projects undertaken 
by public applicants assisted under the 
provisions of this act. 

This act sets up a Commissioner of 
Area Redevelopment as a sort of emer- 
gency squad leader with a fund of $279,- 
500,000 which will enable him to meet 
any local emergency situation before it 
gets out of hand and at the same time 
permit Congress the time necessary to 
devise further legislative assistance to 
a particular area if an unusual situation 
should develop which is not regularly 
provided for, or which might become too 
large for the Commissioner to handle 
under the limitations of the act as 
written. 

One further provision I had in my 
bill—H. R. 7462—which is very similar 
to the Senate bill as now passed, would 
have been the establishment of a re- 
training subsistence payment to unem- 
ployed persons residing within a rede- 
velopment area who are not entitled to 
unemployment compensation benefits or 
who have exhausted these beneflts. 
These payments could be made for 3 
period of 13 weeks and be equal to the 
amount of the average weekly unem- 
ployment compensation payment pay- 
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able in thateState, under certification 
from the Secretary of Labor that the 
recipient is undergoing training for a 
new job. 

I should like to say in closing that this 
is ag piece of legislation, designed 
to help the Nation help itself. It is a 
very good beginning step toward a more 
Sane and liberal economic policy by the 
National Government in that it recog- 
nizes that the time to act is not when 
there is very little left to save, but when 
& preventive shot in the arm” could 
PrOD a depressed area from develop- 
ng. “An ounce of prevention then is 
Worth $279,500,000 now.” 


Learning With Our Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


3 YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
e Beaumont Enterprise is recognized 
as one of the most internationally con- 
oe daily newspapers in Texas. A few 
steer ago the Beaumont Enterprise was 
8 in an article in Harper's magazine 

n the Texas press as the outstanding 
805 paper in my State as far as news 
Š ort of international events is con- 


Recently the Beaumont Ente 
rprise 
kae urhed an enlightening editorial on 
cue being made to weld stronger 
ural ties between Texas and our Latin 
G €rican neighbors south of the Rio 
anes Editorials such as this one in 
—— Enterprise themselves serve to 
tio ngthen understanding and apprecia- 
Ter of each other's culture between 
270 and its neighbors to the south. 
a rok President, I request unanimous 
to ent to have printed in the Appendix 
the Recorp an editorial entitled 
— 2 Our Neighbors,” which 
in e Beaumont Enterprise 
on ode 18, 1958. ep 
€re being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to b ; = 
e prin 
as follows, printed in the RECORD, 
as Learning Witt OUR NEIGHBORS 
on has many excellent reasons to do its 
between the promotion of friendly relations 
5 the United States and Latin Amer- 
Die Untries and there is evidence that the 
81 of the Lone Star State are increas- 
y Awara of this fact. 
n se it is our closest international 
Pomme and because many Latins live 
We be o us, it is especially desirable that 
We hay n good terms with Mexico and that 
Paes © the good will of her citizens. 
chan oe of teacher and student ex- 
8 5 is one of the best ways we know for 
Dore . to foster understanding and 
1 ateh of each other's culture, 
the ying, therefore, to learn f 
ane Neighbor Commission of Texas that 
wall oe of Mexican teachers of Eng- 
ary Visit the Lone Star State in Janu- 


It 
the sey be the ninth consecutive year that 
oe ion has sponsored a visit here by 
tructors from below the border. 
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Results of the program are reported to 
have been most fruitful, with practically all 
teachers of the in Mexico 
City’s public and private schools having be- 
come affiliated with a club organized by in- 
structors who have visited Texas during the 
past 8 years. 

The last teacher group from Mexico 
studied at San Angelo Junior College, last 
January. The club mentioned aboye then 
invited the San Angelo institution to hold 
its summer Spanish session at the Escuela 
Normal Superior in Mexico City, which is 
rated as Mexico’s top college for teachers. 

So the president of the Texas college and 
the head of his Spanish department took 
25 students to Mexico this summer. In ad- 
dition to Spanish lectures, the club arranged 
tours and entertainment. 

Glenn Garrett, executive director of the 
Good Neighbor Commission, said in Austin 
that the group’s program is “having a tre- 
mendous long-range effect of good will.” 

Additional recognition of the culture and 
capabilities of our neighbors to the south 
comes in the announcement that the Texas 
Quarterly, official publication of the Uni- 
yersity of Texas, will publish an edition 
dedicated to the young writers of Mexico. 

We put high value on such undertakings. 

And partly because the world so desper- 
ately needs more good will and the intelli- 
gence that comes from Anternational 
understanding. 


Alabama World War I Veterans 
Organize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, during 
this session of Congress I was pleased to 
join in supporting legislation granting 
a charter to the Veterans of World 
War I of the U. S. A., Inc. 

One of the newest departments of this 
organization recently was instituted in 
Alabama. The occasion took place in 
Childersburg. 

Mr. E. C. McCullough, quartermaster 
of the new Department of Alabama, re- 
ported on the installation meeting in a 
recent article in the National Tribune- 
Stars and Stripes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include this article as it ap- 
peared in the August 21, 1958, edition 
of this newspaper: 

ALABAMA Wortp War I Vets Now Have 

DEPARTMENT 

Editor, National Tribune: The newest de- 
partment in our national organization, the 
Veterans of World War I. was instituted in 
Childersburg, Als., on Sunday afternoon, 
July 20, by Dr. J. Philip Malone, national 
surgeon, from Gastonia, N. C. 

The six barracks that constitute the de- 
partment had representation that was in- 
deed gratifying to those who were instru- 
mental in helping in the organizational work 
so that this dream of ours—a department— 
was culminated. 

More than 100 members were present in 
hot and humid weather and many traveled 
150 mites to participate in this event. 

Dr. Malone gave a very inspiring talk, giv- 
Ing us the history of the organization up to 
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the present time and its chief objectiv 
sino intorcning. (0) thas tile President sot 
signed our charter bill which was the cul- 
mination of 5 long years of hard work. He 
stressed the point that, although our legis- 
lative committee put many hard and tedious 
hours and days on this bit of legislation, 
much of the credit must go to the member- 
ship who were instrumental in the 
support of the respective Members of Con- 
gress by deluging them with letters and tele- 
grams asking their support of this particu- 
lar 8 of legislation. 

delegates assembled voted to rescin 
the endorsement of Buddy Lesser for — 
tional junior vice commander which was 
given at Gadsden on May 26, 1958, and 
unanimously passed a resolution introduced 
by Buddy E. C. McCullough endorsing Dr. 
Malone for national junior vice commander. 
They not only passed this resolution unani- 
mously but assured him that they would 
back it up with delegate votes at the coming 
national convention. 

DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 


At the conclusion of business at hand the 
following officers were unanimously elected 
by the membership present and in- 
stalled by Dr. Malone: Commander W. A. 
Killough, 4504 Seventh Avenue, Bir- 
mingham; senior vice commander, L. U. 
Carter, 7002 Bon Air Road, Childersburg; 
junior vice commander, E. P? Pilcher, Post 
Office Box 293, Gadsden; quartermaster, 
E. C. McCullough, Post Office Box 425, 
Childersburg: Judge advocate, A. R. Pow- 
ell, 617 ‘Turrentine Avenue, Gadsden; 
chaplain, Lee F. Shortnacy, Route 1, 
ath 52. . trustees, 1 year, 

p Lacey; 2 years, Harry Wade; 3 years, 
Thomas L. Stinson. i 

These officers were duly installed and the 
department instituted according to our na- 
tional constitution and bylaws. 

All present were agreed that a very in- 
formative meeting was held and everyone 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Selection 
of a place for the next State department 
convention was held in abeyance until bids 
are received at the department headquarters 
and presented at the administrative council 
which will be held sometime the latter part 
of October.—E. C. McCullough, quartermas- 
ter, Department of Alabama, Veterans of 
World War I of the U. S. A., Inc. 


Thanks to Men and Women of All Services 


SPEECH — r 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to give my thanks 
to the brave crew of the Nautilus that 
took that dangerous trip under ice at 
the North Pole. Those men stayed sub- 
merged for hours and hours and hours 
and indeed had a very dangerous assign- 
ment. 

Then I would give my deep thanks to 
the Marines who went into Lebanon. I 
saw Chet Huntley's very fine description 
of their work. On Comment I saw his 
very fine television presentation and 
heard his very fine description of the 
carrier Essex which covered our men as 
they went into Lebanon. You can see 
the danger the pilots were under as they 
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took off and Janded on the deck of that 
carrier. 

I want to pay tribute also to our para- 
troopers who did such wonderful work in 
the operations in Lebanon and in that 
eastern area. 

There were three men from my own 
district in these various activities. I 
give thanks to them and give thanks 
again and again and again to the men of 
all services who are working for us all 
the time, many of them giving their 
health and strength and many of them 
putting their lives in jeopardy, because 
their operations are dangerous, in fact, 
extremely dangerous, 


* 


India’s Nehru and Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, there 
was published today a most interesting 
article entitled “India’s Nehru and Com- 
munism,” written by David E. Jordan, 
Washington correspondent, Graphic In- 
ternational Newsfeatures Syndicate. It 
throws a bright light on an important 
subject which needs illumination. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Graphic International News- 
features Syndicate of August 22, 1958] 
INDIA'S NEHRU AND COMMUNISM 
(By David E. Jordan, Washington 
Correspondent) 

A recent dispatch from New Delhi that 
“Nehru Says Communism Falls Man, Is 
Doomed,” was front-page news in the United 
States. Nehru stated communism ignores 
essential needs of human nature and even- 
tually will be overthrown. He scored com- 
munism for its violence and its suppression 
of individual freedom. Asia’s leading neu- 
tralist statesman also said communism 
holds in contémpt moral and spiritual values 
which are basic to man. and aside from sup- 
pressing freedom communism does not seek 
to change by persuasion or peaceful, demo- 
cratic pressures, but by coercion and, in- 
deed, destruction and extermination. Prime 
Minister Nehru further stated that the 1956 
Hungarian revolution demonstrated that 
“the desire for national freedom is stronger 
even than any ideology and cannot ulti- 
mately be suppressed.” 

The reason this was front-page news in 
America, was that America has been mis- 
led by sensational news columnists on the 
political position of Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India. The misleading articles by widely 
read columnists have caused Americans to 
think of Nehru as the “pro-Communist” 
leader of India’s millions. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, and the tendency to 
call those who will not be our servants our 
foes is exactly at the root of America’s trou- 
bles in foreign relations today. Not alone in 
Asia, but in the Middle East, and wherever 
that regrettable attitude is reflected. Free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, freedom 
of independent action, these are the things 
America stands for. But rabid columnists, 
and sometimes government officials who 
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jump to the tunes these columnists play, 
hasten to label leaders of other nations who 
wish to exercise freedom of thought, speech, 
or independent action, as pro-Communist or 
anti-American. 

Jawaharlal Nehru's headline-making pro- 
nouncements on communism, and his pre- 
dictions that it is doomed to failure, repre- 
sent no change whatever in policy on his 
part, Rather they represent the line he has 
hewed to since long before our spectacular 
panic and hysterical approach to the chal- 
lenge of communism, 

I had the privilege of joining Prime Min- 
ister Nehru on his North American tour in 
1949, at which time he visited both the 
United States and Canada. We discussed 
many thing—political and philosophical. 
There were three great movements in world 
affairs in those days, as there are now, The 
Communist movement, the anti-Communist 
movement of the Western Allies, and the na- 
tionalist independence movement in areas 
of colonial status, Nehru, and his martyred 
colleague Gandhi, had been the great leaders 
of nationalism for colonial areas, and had 
successfully won independence for India. In 
1949 Nehru was the new and first prime min- 
ister of a free India, the undisputed leader 
of free Asia, and a world leader and figure 
whose mind I was very keen to explore. I 
got to know Jawaharlal Nehru, and what I 
learned about him impressed me very much. 

Nehru told me the United States was the 
great model and inspiration for freedom, to 
those peoples of the world who yearned to 
be free. He said United States history was 
his guide in formulating political policies 
and progressing toward freedom for India. 
And I was simply amazed at his command 
of United States history. It Is a subject on 
which he is an absolute authority. I asked 
him how he came to have such a vast knowl- 
edge of United States history, and he told 
me that as he and Gandh! led India toward 
freedom, he had spent over half of his 
adult life in British jails as a political pris- 
oner, and that this gave him a great deal 
of time and seclusion to further the studies 
of American history he had begun as a 
youth, 

I said, “Mr. Nehru if you were so guided 
by United States history in seeking freedom 
for Indla, how do you explain your pacifism, 
and how does it happen India did not have 
a revolution like the American Revolution?" 
He told me that he drew not only upon the 
Hindu philosophy of peaceful means of ob- 
taining rightful goals by logical persuasion, 
but that he had observed the American 
colonists had made great strides at that too. 
Nehru felt that if communications had been 
better the American Revolution need never 
have taken place, that America could have 
won freedom without a revolution. Nehru 
cited the great support in the British Parlia- 
ment for the colonies in their grienvances 
and aspirations for freedom, and debates in 
Parliament during the American Revolution 
in strong support of the Americans. He 
said these phases of American history con- 
vinced him India could win freedom without 
revolution. 

Prime Minister Nehru explained that he 
had headed up political matters, and Gandhi 
spiritual, but that since Gandhi's death he 
was both the political and spiritual leader. 
At his invitation I attended a Hindu reli- 
gious ceremony at which he officiated as the 
spiritual leader of the Hindu religion. The 
occasion was the gathering of thousands and 
thousands of turbaned Singhs from Indla 
who work and operate much of British Co- 
lumbia Canada’s lumbering operations, and 
the place was Vancouver and the Hindu 
Temple there. It was a pleasant and inter- 
esting diversion and interlude for me; it 
was a solemn responsibility and sacred trust 
for him. 

It was after that ceremony that we got 
around to discussing communism, and I 
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asked Mr. Nehru how, as the spiritual leader 
as well as the political leader of India, be 
could possibly subscribe to neutralism in 
the war for men's minds between the Com- 
munist and anti-Communist worlds, I shall 
never forget his answer to that very loaded 
question, He said, “I do not, I regard 
communism as an evil godless ideology as 
unrealistic and unfeasible as it is contemp- 
tuous of the moral and spiritual values, and 
in effect a system which suppresses the very 
freedoms its propagandists hold out to the 
unwitting.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru then told me how he 
had been educated at Cambridge University, 
studied law, and became one of India’s fore- 
most lawyers. How he was from a wealthy 
family of Kashmir, and how he had become 
Governor of Kashmir—where in 1921—25 
years before we hysterically grasped the 
threat of communism—he had it outlawed in 
Kashmir. He told me there was no philoso- 
phy, no ideology, so opposed to his own as 
communism. Nehru then went on to say 
how he had given up law and wealth and 
prominence to join Gandhi in launching the 
movement for freedom of India, and of the 
years in and out of political jalls—and the 
pacifist doctrine of political persuasion by 
logic and appeal to fairness and justice 
which in the end gave India her freedom, 
and made Jawaharlal Nehru her leader. 

He then simply sald that he did not think 
the dispute and difficulties between com- 
munism and the non-Communist countries 
was to be settled by armed might or conflict. 
that indeed the only promise of such a 
prospect was the destruction of civilization. 
He said he believed the maintenance of mili- 
tary power sufficient to deter attack against 
the West was a necessary thing, but that 
he and India could much better serve the 
causes of peace, and of freedom for mankind, 
by being an independent outpost of Iree- 
dom in Asia, than a military or political 
outpost of the United States. He felt this 
would serve to halt the tide of communis™ 
sweeping Asia, where a direct military alll- 
ance with the anti-Communist nations 
would not. 

Nehru stands now, as he stood then, the 
great champion of peace and freedom and 
justice in Asia. The leader whose appeal 
by virtue of true dedication to freedom, and 
Justice, and peace, and national indepen- 
dence, has stalemated the siren calls of 
Red China's Mao Tse-tung, and of the sut- 
cessive heirs to Russia's dictatorship. 7 

Thus I was not a bit surprised to read 
the front-page stories of Nehru stating that 
communism fails man, and is doomed. 
am glad the true story, the true position. 
and the true philosophy of Jawaharlal Nehru 
is finally breaking into print in America. 


Hon. John M. Vorys 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
began my service on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in 1946, my dear friend 
and colleague, Jon M. Vorys, had pre- 
ceded me by 7 years, having joined our 
committee January 23, 1939. He is 
voluntarily terminating his service with 
this distringuished body at the height of 
a great and outstanding carcer of de- 
voted public service. 
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Jonn Vorys has lived a rich and varied 
life. He graduated from Yale and also 
from Ohio State University Law School. 
He taught at the College of Yale in China 
and then saw service as assistant secre- 
tary to the American delegation, Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament; 
then as State representative and as 
State senator. In the First World War 
he was naval aviator No. 73. He later 
became the first director of aeronautics 
of Ohio, and before coming to Congress 
in 1939 he had distinguished himself in 

the practice of law in the State of Ohio. 

As a Member of Congress, JOHN Vonv's 
record is one of great personal contribu- 
tion and outstanding accomplishment. 
He has been a tireless and dedicated 
member of the Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid, the Joint Committee on For- 
eigen Economie Cooperation, the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
Sociation, the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and the Commission 
On Governmental Use of International 

lecommunications. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has undertaken many 

ey assignments, including a special 
Study mission to the German concentra- 
in Camps in 1945; a mission to Europe 
1947, and a mission to the Far East, 
ae Asia, and the Middle East in 1954. 
Un also had the honor of serving as a 
Aue States representative at the in- 
toe of the President of Brazil in 


1 One of the most important of all these 
Decial official assignments was his ap- 
to ntment as a United States Delegate 
the Sixth United Nations General As- 
sembly in Paris in the winter of 1952. 
a Over the years I have come to have a 
dep affection as well as high esteem and 
pla tion for the sterling qualities dis- 
i pen by my colleague, Jon Vorys. He 
7 — e outstanding authority on mutual 
curity legislation, and in our commit- 
nal Meetings has evidenced a phenome- 
of 5 as well as a thorough grasp 
e complex technical aspects of the 
Mutual securities law and the programs 
ch implement it. We on the Foreign 
airs Committee are going to greatly 
dur beloved colleague in the next 
* 8333 Congresses. Whenever 
rene utual Security Act comes up for 
3 5 y r the man who, more 
other le individual; has 
vine buted to the enactment of its pro- 
on whenever the Foreign Service 
miss S up for reconsideration, we will 
ing the wise counsel of one of its lead- 
koreien nore? and whenever other key 
sidered Policy legislation is being con- 
ben, we will wish that we still had the 
Sliders 
sment of Jon 
our deliberations. Vorys to help us in 
ave learned much by observing 
ene Vorys at work here in the House of 
Sentatixes and in the Committee 
í Pat i Affairs. It is inspiring to see 
time orn give so unstintingly of his 
h 2 energies as Jon Vorys has 
from op Pecity. not only as a Member 
hio, but as floor manager for the 


of the mature and experienced | 
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minority on foreign policy matters, and 
also as chairman and ranking minority 
member of major subcommittees of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I deeply re- 
gret his decision to retire from public 
office, but knowing him as I do, I re- 
spect his reasons for so doing and hope 
that in the future we will still have the 
benefit, from time to time, of his wise 
advice and counsel and his help when 
we need it. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I speak for 
his host of friends in the Congress when 
I wish him every success in whatever 
future activities engage his time and his 
keen and active mind. Whatever activ- 
ity our dear friend JOHN Vonxs engages 
in we can be sure right now that there 
will be a strong element in it of the de- 
votion to the public good which has 
characterized this really great statesman 
throughout all his career. I extend my 
very best wishes for the future happiness 
and well-being of Joun and his dear 
wife. 


The District of Columbia Garnishment 
Law 


SPEECH 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law affecting gar- 
nishees, that is attachment of wages for 
the payment of debt, is obsolete and it 
has long been in need of modernization. 

The bill as passed by the other body, 
S. 1913, and called up in the House 
today, is an improyement on the exist- 


ing statute. 


After careful comparison thereof, 
however, with H. R. 7035, I am convinced 
that the House version more nearly ac- 
complishes the aims and intent of the 
Congress than does the Senate version. 
Either version is a tremendous improve- 
ment upon existing law. I do hope, 
however, that the House version will 
prevail, and that, when the 86th Con- 
gress convenes, the District Committee 
will again conduct hearings with refer- 
ence to this important matter and fur- 
ther improve the statute. 

A good summary of the situation was 
written by the Honorable Milton S. 
Kronheim, Jr., who has been a munici- 
pal court judge for the District of Co- 
lumbia since 1949. His remarks were 
printed in the spring 1958 issue of the 
Personal Finance Law Quarterly Re- 
port, together with a classification of 
garnishment laws which was prepared 
by Paul B. Fraser, Jr. Since both are 
quite relevant to the point at issue, I set 
them forth in full as follows: 

A Juan Takes A CRITICAL Look AT THE 

Disrrict or COLUMBIA GARNISHMENT LAW 

(By Judge Milton S. Kronheim, Jr.) 

I have been asked to discuss garnishments. 

It seems to me that the subject divides 
itself into three questions: 

1. Are garnishments a problem? 

2. If so, whose problem? 
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3. What can or should be done? 

Now frequently when we are listening to 
some speaker, or reading the words of some 
writer, the thought occurs, Who is this fei- 
low? How did he get that way? So I think 
I should say that from 1934 to 1947 I was 
the credit manager of a medium-sized whole- 
sale 5 that I was the claims at- 
torney for the Dun & Bradstreet agen 
1938 to 1942. star ants 

That was the background I took with me 
to the bench in 1949. I found on the docket 
tens of thousands of cases revolving around 
credit. It was impossible not to notice 
that most defendants had no capital, very 
little Income, and in many cases a poor past 
credit record. And the necessarily implied 
question is, “How did these people 
credit? * 

ONE THOUSAND A WEEK 


It seems to me that the answer to this 
question is that an average of 1,000 garnish- 
ments a week issue from our court each week. 
Under our statute, an employer cannot pay 
the employee when he receives a garnish- 
ment. This is very harsh indeed; not a week 
goes by that I do not receive an anguished 
communication from some wage earner 
whose pay is held up (I refer such a person 
to Legal Aid). Of course we have exemp- 
tions—but these must be claimed subject to 
a hearing, and during the delay, the defend- 
ant's wages are still held. 

Without belaboring the point, in my 
opinion, there is a problem. 

My second question is whose problem Is it? 

Well, I must confess, Iam impressed by the 
wretched condition of some of these debtors, 
The court has them, in every condition of 
poverty—wrapped in burlap, or blind, or a 
father cooking over a hot plate for five 
children while the mother is in a mental 
institution. This is no mere rhetoric, but a 
factual report greatly diminished. But in 
spite of this judicial aspect, I do not think 
the cure, if there is one, is a court problem. 
It arises in the course of doing b 
under the law; the only function of the 
courts is to find the facts and apply the law. 

LEGISLATIVE PROBLEM, TOO 


It is a business problem; and it is a legis- 
lative problem. Now as to the legislature, 
I have said as much in public hearings. The 
people most affected are poor, naive money- 
wise, and in the District of Columbia they 
have no vote. It's easy to see why Congress, 
which legislates for the District, is not under 
any pressure to give this garnishment situa- 
tion the attention which I think is de- 
manded. The only group remaining is the 
business-commuinity; and I think the credit 
grantor is the most involved. It seems to 
me that it is their problem, 

So, 1. We have a problem. 

2. It is a business problem. 

The third question is what can be done? 
What should be done? 

Well, again it seems to me that something 
can be done. In the other branches of the 
court we deal with sin, or incapacity—things 
arising out of the moral code or the nature of 
man. In the granting of credit, or in the 
execution of garnishments, we're dealing 
merely with a recent business and legal 
creation. I feel that creditors cannot ignore 
the plain challenge to do their clear duty. 

I suggest to your committee four avenues 
of approach for further suggestion to the 
Congress: 

1. A lawsuit should not be available to 
collect on credit not given in accordance with 
ordinary business standards. 

Now I'm talking to lawyers and business- 
men: I don’t have to point out that every 
day millions of people are given credit on 
the time honored basis of cash, character, 
or capacity. Where none of these are present 
credit Is not given in good faith. It's that 


simple. 
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Reeently a- friend cf mine (I bave two 
friends) who runs an automobile agency told 
me of having received a garnishment on one 


of his people who is paid $45 a week. The 


ent was for $874. When my friend 
asked the judgment creditor how a $45 a 
week man with a family could be given that 
much credit, the answer was, That's my 
business.” 

I submit that is an accurate answer—and 
it carries with it another question—Should 
the law court collect on his business? 

So much for good faith—it was intro- 
duced in 1949 as a bill and again in 1950, 
and 1956—but while considered briefly by 
some legislators, has died although I should 
say for the sake of accuracy that the latest 
bill is still technically pending. 

2. My second suggestion would be to in- 
vestigate the New York law which provides 
that only one garnishment is good at a 
time—and that only to the extent of 10% 
of the debtor's income. This has worked 
in New York. It also is presently pending 
as legislation. 

3. My third suggestion is that garnish- 
ments be abolished. There are four states 
presently in which no wage garnishment is 
allowed; one of these is Texas, Has this 
affected the Texas economy? I suggest that 
creditors calculate how much of their ac- 
counts are collected by this misery spread- 
ing process. I dare say that the sum per- 
centagewise is negligible. This, too, is pend- 
ing legislation. 

4. My fourth suggestion would call for a 
real contribution on the part of credit gran- 
tors—a real step forward. How much credit 
is reasonable? If it is obviously unreason- 
able to credit a $35 domestic with a $476 
television, and it is reasonable to sell her 
a $19 radio then people who are in business 
should be able to tell where reasonableness 
begins and ends. 

My final suggestion is that of the Muni-, 
cipal Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. In the McIver case they said, 
“distressing cases of overcharging and over- 
selling are often encountered, but we know 
of no remedy under existing law except that 
of education of the buying public.” 

If that is the only feasible solution— 
and I have been told forcibly that it is— 
then I hope credit grantors will forgive me 
if I tell them that it is their task to do it. 


Supplemental Views on H. R. 13760 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when this bill was brought before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, on Au- 
gust 14, 1958, I felt strongly that it 
should not be acted upon by the com- 
mittee until witnesses had been heard 
and there was ample opportunity for 
study and, if the committee after delib- 
eration so decided, for amendment. 
The lateness of the session to me 
seemed no justification for bringing to 
the floor of the House without the 
proper committee processing any bill, 
especially one in a field so close to the 
constitutional rights and freedoms of 
Americans. Furthermore, the chance of 
enactment this late in the session of any 
legislation preventing the granting of 
Passports to those knowingly engaged 
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in an international Communist conspir- 
acy would have been minimized by rush- 
ing the bill through committee with 
scant consideration. 

I think my colleagues now will agree 
with me that the continuance of our 
hearings on August 15 and 18, 1958, 
served a very useful purpose. For one 
thing, they gave us on the committee 
the benefit of listening to the viewpoints 
of Congressmen CELLER and KEATING, 
one the chairman and the other the 
ranking minority member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and of Congressmen 
UDALL, ROOSEVELT, and DINGELL, 

Many amendments were presented, 
discussed at length; some rejected and 
some adopted. Every member of the 
committee participated in the discussion. 
There was very little left of the original 
draft of the bill when the committee had 
completed its work. There was a com- 
mon desire to compromise differences to 
the end that the committee could come 
up with a bill that would stand the best 
chance of passing, that would operate to 
keep passports from the possession of 
Communist conspirators, that would 
safeguard the rights of Americans, and 
that would stand up in the Supreme 
Court if a constitutional question were 
raised. The committee worked hard, 
earnestly, and with sincerity. 

My additional supplemental views, as 
stated on page 11 of the report, follow: 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 

In refraining from signing the report, 
which I have had brief time to examine, I 
am not necessarily taking issue with my col- 
leagues on the committee. It is merely that 
I wish in my own language to state my 
position. 

I would not place in the hands of any per- 
son provenly party to an international Com- 
munist conspiracy an American passport to 
facilitate the workings of his nefarious de- 
signs. In this I think the committee is in 
unanimous agreement. 

Nor would I place in the hands of any in- 
dividual the arbitrary power to determine 
who should or who should not be granted 

. In this, also, I think the com- 
mittee is in unanimous agreement. 

The tests of the bill are (1) whether it 
meets the desired objective of keeping pass- 
ports from proven parties to an international 
Communist conspiracy. (2) whether at the 
same time it protects loyal Americans from 
injustices that can result when charges ema- 
nate from undisclosed sources and full op- 
portunity for answering is not accorded, and 
(3) whether the language of the bill raises 
a constitutional question, 

The committee wrote in the proyision that 
prior to the denial of the passport the appli- 
cant must be accorded the opportunity of a 
hearing and the denial of passport is sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

The language is not as definite as I would 
like it. The word “hearing” undefined, 
might cover a proceeding wherein the appli- 
cant is called in, informed of accusations or 
suspicions without the disclosure of the 
identity of those from whom they came or 
opportunity to defend in the sense recog- 
nized in American courts of justice. I would 
like, too, to have had the matter of judicial 
review expressly stated to include all mat- 
ters of relevancy, both in fact and in law, 


I am giving my support to the bill as 
now amended, I think the House should 
understand, however, that this is a stop- 
gap legislation until the 86th Congress 
can take over. It is intended only to 
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meet the immediate situation set forth in 
the President’s message of July 7, 1958, 
in which he stated that each day and 
week that passes—without such legisla- 
tion—exposes us to great danger. It re- 
fiects the wish of the committee and of 
the House to meet any danger which the 
President of the United States regards as 
menacing our country, 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce—Activity Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to section 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, and House Resolution 99, 
as amended, 85th Congress, I should like 
to submit a statement of the activity 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce for the 85th Congress, 
2d session. 

The committee had 218 House bills, 
12 Senate bills, 1 House joint resolution, 
1 House concurrent resolution, 1 Senate 
concurrent resolution and 1 Senate joint 
resolution referred to it during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. During 
both sessions the committee had referred 
to it a total of 631 House bills, 36 Senate 
bills, 14 joint resolutions, and 5 House 
resolutions. 

During the 2d session public hearings 
were held by subcommittees on bills to 
create a Federal Aviation Agency, pro- 
vide assistance to surface common car- 
riers—including ratemaking, agricul- 
tural exemptions, loan guaranties, 
abandonment of service, and redefini- 
tion of private carrier by motor vehicle: 
The Subcommittee on Transportation 
and Communications also conducted 
public hearings on bills relating to civil 
air penalties; permanent certification of 
air cargo carriers; statute of limitations 
on Government shipments; radio-tele- 
phone exemptions on certain vessels, and 
bills to extend the Federal Airport Act. 

The Subcommittee on Health and 
Science held public hearings-on various 
bills to amend the Public Health Service 
Act, to provide Federal assistance to 
schools of public health; to extend the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act 
and the Health Research Facilities Con- 
struction Act. In addition, the subcom- 
mittee received testimony on legislative 
proposals to establish a National Milk 
Sanitation Act; to change the definition 
of “chemical preservative” in the 
and Drug Act and, during this session, 
completed extensive hearings on bills 
providing for adequate pretesting o 
chemical food additives. 

Bills to establish a Federal Fair Trade 
Act; to require price labeling on new 
automobiles; to prohibit switchblade 
knives in interstate commerce; and mis- 
cellaneous bills to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act were considered bY 
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the Subcommittee on Commerce an 
nance in public hearings. 27 
iat y-one bills and two joint reso- 
ions were reported from the commit- 

this year. 

2 8 the field of aviation, a bill to create 
= independent Federal Aviation Agency, 
yin to provide for the safe and efficient 
rasi of the airspace by both civil and 
ti tary aircraft, was enacted. Legisla- 
e is now awaiting Presidential ap- 
roval to extend the Federal Airport Act 
le 3 fiscal year 1963 at an increased 
ae of $100 million annually. Also 
bi aiting the President's signature is a 
righ to give former owners preference 
é ts in*buying back land acquired by 
— retary of Commerce for an air- 
— at Burke, Va. By Public Law 503, 
to leaseretarr of Commerce is permitted 
f 3 property upon public airports at 
visio Orage and Fairbanks, Alaska. Pro- 
8 * similar to those contained in 
elxil 0, authorizing the imposition of 
ty penalties for violation of the secu- 
Ack 5 of the Civil Aeronauties 
ha = 1938, were contained in S. 3880, 
enki ederal Aviation Act of 1958. Also 
ted into law was a bill to clarify 
Breas, ge in Public Law 762, 81st Con- 
Dublis which authorized an additional 
bia airport for the District of Colum- 
. purpose of the legislation is to 
nnn 2 a possible limitation on the 
uch a authorized to be appropriated for 


On August 22, a committee r 

0 eport was 
ree oe H.R. 4305, a bill to provide for 
Hemet Alport cat sons Ryan 
bi e most important transportation 
aka ee by the committee, and 
ameng into law, was a proposal to 
order ei Interstate Commerce Act in 
tion's Strengthen and improve our Na- 
portatioman carrier surface trans- 
f 15 System so that it may better 
tion n role in meeting the transporta- 
econome d of the Nation's expanding 
tional 2 and the requirements of na- 
N The act authorizes the 
5 re Commerce Commission to 
riers be certain loans of common car- 
Authority oad. Another section gives 
y to the Interstate Commerce 
against 52 to remove discriminations 
by aur inte commerce, primarily 
rates of ng adjustments in intrastate 
the Co Carriers by railroad subject to 
Prorndsslon 8 jurisdiction. The law 
to Makes a method and procedures 
Toad sub t possible for carriers by rail- 
Act ta ject to the Interstate Commerce 
or in po Ontinue or change in whole 
trains © rt the operation or service of 
riers, fae ferries operated by such car- 
cable S} withstanding otherwise appli- 
feature ate laws. Another important 
trom re of the act deals with exemption 
Porta ioe ation of motor carrier trans- 
Modities of certain agricultural com- 
Prohibits y, the bill as enacted 
Do; ton r operations in the trans- 
Withont ae property by motor vehicle 
trating muting nih: appropriate op- 

Inter; Senate bills, one to amend 
unifor Commerce Act to Na í 
actions invetatute of Limitations on 
volving transportation of prop- 
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erty and passengers applicable to the 
United States Government, as well as to 
other shipments (S. 377); and the other 
to facilitate the financing of certain mo- 
tor carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act (S. 375) and now at the 
White House for final approval. 

Two bills to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act were favorably reported 
from the committee. 

The purpose of H. R, 4353 is, generally, 
to strengthen and place on a sound self- 
supporting basis the railroad retirement 
system and the railroad unempleyoment 
insurance system, As to the railroad 
retirement system this objective is ac- 
complished by first eliminating the 
present long-range acturial deficit in the 
railroad retirement account; second 
providing a much-needed 7-percent in- 
crease in retirement and survivor bene- 
fits: third, eliminating certain inequities 
in the system; and fourth, providing for 
the adequate financing of the system. 
As to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance system this objective is accom- 
plished by first, providing for a much- 
needed increase in the daily benefit rate 
for unemployed workers; second, provid- 
ing for extended benefit periods for those 
workers who have exhausted their rights 
to normal benefits now provided under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act; third, eliminating certain inequities 
in the system; and fourth, providing for 
adequate financing of this system. 

The other bill on this subject (H. R. 
7166), making technical and administra- 
tive amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, is designed principally to 
simplify and improve administration of 
these acts. It would correct certain in- 
equities, eliminate references to obsolete 
laws, and insure that the provisions con- 
form with comparable provisions in the 
Social Security Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under the provisions of Public Law 
85-375 (S. 1386), is authorized to pre- 
scribe rules, standards, and instructions 
for the installation, inspection, mainte- 
nance and repair of power or train 
breaks. 

Several communications bills were 
considered by the committee in the sec- 
ond session, and extensive public hear- 
ings were held on the general subject of 
subscription television. 

Legislation authorizing the Federal 
Communications Commission to issue li- 
censes to noncitizens for the operation 
of aircraft radio stations in the case 
of persons holding United States pilot 
certificates was approved by both 
Houses. A proposed amendment to sec- 
tion 382 of the Communications Act to 
enlarge the exemption provisions requir- 
ing -radio-telephones on certain vessels 
was reported from the committee and 
approved by the House. Senate Joint 
Resolution 106, to establish a commis- 
sion to investigate the allocation, man- 
agement, and control of radio and tele- 
vision frequencies, passed the Senate, 
was reported from this committee, but 
was not considered by the House. 
S. 2119, to expedite the use of televi- 
sion channels set aside for educational 
purposes, likewise passed the Senate, was 
referred to and reported from this com- 
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mittee, but did not recei 
by the 3 five consideration 
way in the second sessio: 
President approved S. 86, to 8 . 
a research program in the field of 
0 Se ee to be conducted by 
on ence — 
sa pss 85-510. 3 
eral important public- 
ures were enacted . 3 pea 
sion, Included among them were bills 
to extend the Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Act and Medical Research Fa- 
cilities Construction Act; to authorize 
Federal grants to schools of public 
health, and to authorize loans in lieu 
of grants under the Hill-Burton Hospi- 
tal Construction Act. The outstanding 
achievement in food and drug legisla- 
tion was realized when both Houses ap- 
proved a bill to protect the health of 
consumers by requiring manufacturers 
of food additives and food processors to 
pretest any potentially unsafe sub- 
stances which are to be added to food; 
3 eee 725 technology by per- 
ng the use of food additives a 
levels (H. R. 13254). . 

Another amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act (H. R. 9521) to provide that 
the term “chemical preservative” shall 
not include any pesticide chemicals 
maen — 112 in A on any raw agricultural 

mmodity which is the produ 
Pon 8 ae House. N 8 

nate bill (S. 4039) authorizing th 
expenditure of funds through grants for 
support of scientific research cleared 
Houses of Congress. 

A proposal to amend the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act (S. 3268) author- 
izing the National Science Board to 
delegate specific authority to its execu- 
tive committee and to the Director to 
approve grants for contracts between 
meetings of the board, was amended in 
the House and returned to the Senate. 

At the request of the Department of 
Commerce, a bill was introduced to 
amend the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards giving authority to 
acquire land for field sites. and for other 
purposes. The Senate bill (S. 2114) is 
now awaiting the President's approval. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare sponsored legislation clari- 
fying the functions and authority of the 
Public Health Service with respect to 
sanitation facilities for Indians (S. 
3694). The bill was reported from the 
committee, but not considered by the 
House. 

A bill to regulate the interstate distri- 
bution of lobsters, H. R. 2445, was re- 
cently reported to the House. 

The committee reported the following 
bills which were initially considered by 
its Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance: 

S. 3500: Automobile Information Dis- 
closure Act. The bill was signed on July 
7, and is now Public Law 85-506. 

H. R. 12850: To prohibit switchblade 
knives in interstate commerce. This 
bill also received Presidential approval 
and is now Public Law 85-623. 

H. R. 11668: To amend section 39 of 
Trading With the Enemy Act to transfer 
funds to satisfy unpaid awards made 
under the War Claims Act. The bill has 
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cleared both Houses and is now on the 
President’s desk for final disposition. 

H. R. 11234: Federal Trade Commis- 
sion jurisdiction over unfair trade prac- 
tices by meatpackers. The Subcom- 
mittee on Commerce and Finance and 
the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House 
conducted joint hearings on this subject 
in June and July of 1957. Five bills were 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, while two other 
bills were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Following the joint hear- 
ings it was agreed that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
would assume responsibility for the re- 
porting of legislation on this subject. 

In considering the bills, the commit- 
tee took cognizance of the fact that the 
House Committee on Agriculture like- 
wise considered the problem of how the 
jurisdiction with regard to unfair prac- 
tices engaged in by meatpackers should 
be divided between the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. As a result of its consideration 
of the problem, the Agriculture Commit- 
tee reported a bill (H. R. 9020), which 
was cleared for floor action by the House 
Rules Committee. H. R. 9020 subse- 
quently passed the House and Senate, 
amended to include language similar to 
that contained in H. R. 11234. 

In the closing days of the session, a 
Senate-House conference committee 
agreed on a bill to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and 
false advertising of the fiber content of 
textile fiber products—H. R. 469, Texile 
Fiber Products Identification Act. The 
bill is now on the President's desk at the 
White House. 

j SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC SAFETY 


During the 1957 fall recess of the Con- 
gress, the Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety held three public hearings 
at Nashville, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Montgomery, Ala., for the purpose 
of studying enforcement methods in 
connection with traffic safety problems. 
The subcommittee heard witnesses rep- 
resenting law enforcement agencies, 
State and municipal executive officials. 

During the second session, the sub- 
committee held six sets of public hear- 
ings, first, House Joint Resolution 221— 
Beamer—interstate compacts for adop- 
tion of a uniform traffic code; second, 
H. R. 9368—Scuenck—hydrocarbons 
given off by automobiles; third, H. R. 
12804—-Roserts—driver education train- 
ing; fourth, a proposal by the broadcast- 
ing industry for broadcasting of weather 
and road conditions, washed out bridges, 
and other hazards on the Nation's high- 
ways; fifth, a panel discussion on basic 
research needs in the field of traffic 
safety; and sixth, a presentation by win- 
ners of National Teen-Age Road-e-o 
contests of their opinions of the value of 
driver education training if incorporated 
in the curriculums of all high schools of 
the Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 221 was favor- 
ably reported from the subcommittee, the 
full committee, and passed the House 
and the Senate. It was signed by the 
President on August 20 and is now Pub- 
lic Law 85-684. 
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H. R. 12804 was favorably reported 
from the subcommittee but was not acted 
on by the full committee. 

The subcommittee plans further hear- 
ings on the relationship of alcohol to 
traffic accidents, vehicle design, human 
factors contributing to accidents, en- 
forcement, and legislation. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE 
OVERSIGHT 

On February 10, 1958, Hon. Morcan 
M. Mouton resigned as chairman of the 
subcommittee, and the next day I was 
appointed to that position. 

After holding public hearings during 
the first 3 months of this year the sub- 
committe filed an interim report relating 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission on April 4, 1958—House Report 
No. 1602, 85th Congress, 2d session. The 
report contained the following legisla- 
tive recommendations: 

First. Code of ethics should be pre- 
scribed by the Commission to establish 
standards of conduct for members and 
employees; second, honorarium provi- 
sion in section 4 of the act should be 
eliminated; third, ex parte contacts with 
members of the Commission’ and of its 
staff should be prohibited with respect 
to adjudicatory matters; ex parte com- 
munications not authorized by law 
should be disclosed in the public record 
and notice given to the parties; and, 
fourth, act should provide that the Presi- 
dent may remove any member of the 
Commission for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other cause. 

The legislative recommendations above 
outlined were embodied in the bill, H. R. 
11886, which I introduced on April 14, 
1958, and which was referred to our 
committee. 

The special subcommittee ordered the 
bill reported to the full committee with- 
out amendment. 

From January 27 through January 30, 
1958, the subcommittee held public hear- 
ings relative to a general survey of the 
work of six Federal regulatory commis- 
sions. Witnesses included Chairmen of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
and Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

There followed a series of public hear- 
ings bearing on the conduct of FCC 
Commissioners, with particular emphasis 
on the question of ex parte contacts with 
the Commission 

Following the Easter recess, sub- 
committee hearings were conducted deal- 
ing with communications patents, and 
allegations that the Commission’s prac- 
tices were conducive to the fostering of 
monopoly. 

Extensive public hearings were held 
during the period covered by this report 
on the actions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with respect to companies 
in which Bernard Goldfine was known to 
have an interest. 

The subcommittee conducted public 
hearings at Boston, Mass., and Washing- 
ton, D. C., pertaining to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the East 
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Boston Co. and its controlled subsidiary, 
the Boston Port Development Co, 

Incidental to these hearings were the 
contempt proceedings against Bernard 
Goldfine. On August 13, 1958, the House 
by a vote of 369 to 8 adopted House Reso- 
lution 684 under which the Speaker of 
the House certified the Committee Re- 
port—House Report No. 2580—to the 
United States Attorney for the District 
of Columbia. 

During the adjournment, the subcom- 
mittee will continue investigation and 
study of the commissions and agencies 
within its jurisdiction. 

The detailed activity report follows: 
ACTIVITY REPORT oF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 85TH 

CONGRESS, 20 SESSION— BILLS REPORTED 


The committee has considered and reported 
favorably the following bills: 

H. R. 7757; Amend Communications Act to 
exempt certain vessels from radio- telephone 
requirement. 

Report No. 2281 by Mr. Harris, July 25, 1958, 

Passed House, July 29, 1958. 

H. R. 8543; To permit radio licenses for 
allen aircraft pilots. 

Report No. 1885, by Mr. Mack (Illinois), 
June 16, 1958. 

Passed House, June 26, 1958. 

H. R. 8742: Statute of imitations on ship- 
ments under the Interstate Commerce Act. 
5 No, 2346, by Mr. FLYNT, August ly 

8. 

S. 377 passed House, amended, in lieu, Au- 
gust 5, 1958. 

H. R. 9521: Redefinition of “chemical pre- 
servative” under Food and Drug Act. 

Report No, 2119, by Mr. WiuLrams (Missis- 
sipp!), July 7, 1958. 

Passed House, August 20, 1958. í 

H. R. 10045: Provide for sale of land ac- 
quired for Burke Airport, Va. 

Report No. 1955, by Mr. Roserts, June 24 
1958. 

Passed House, August 5, 1958. 

H. R. 11234: Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction over meat packers. 

Report No. 1507, by Mr. Mack (1linols)» 
March 17, 1958. 

Two hour, open rule, granted on H. R. 9020 
(similar bill, reported from House Agricul- 
ture Committee). 

H. R. 11414; Federal aid to schools of pub- 
lie health. 

Report No. 1593, by Mr. Winans (NMIs- 
sissippi), April 2, 1958. 

4 3 July 22, 1958, Public Law 85- 

44. 

H. R. 11668: Amend Trading With the 
Enemy Act to transfer funds for payment of 
certain claims. k 

Report No. 1590, by Mr. Mace (Ilinols)» 
April 1. 1958. 

Passed House, April 21, 1958. 

H. R. 12311: Remove limitation on au, 
thorization for construction of Chantilly 
Airport, Virginia. ; . 
eet No. 1886; by Mr. Hannis, June 16 

G8: 

Approved July 11, 1958, Public Law 85-511. 

H. R. 12628: 5-year extension of Hill- 
Burton Hospital Construction Act. 

Report No. 1952, by Mr. Wmuums (NIS 
sissippi), June 24, 1958. 

i „Approved August 14, 1958, Public Law 857 


H. R. 12¢94: Authorize loans instead of 
grants under Hill-Burton Hospital Construc* 
tion Act. 

Report No. 1954, by Mr, Wurms (NIS 
sissippi), June 24, 1958. 
gohPProved August 1, 1958, Public Law 85- 

H. R. 12832! Transportation Act of 1958- 8 

Report No. 1922, by Mr, Haras, June 1 
1958. S. 3778 npproved August 12, 1958. 

Public Law 85-625. 
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H. R. 12876: Extend Medical Research 
2 5 Construction Act for 3 years. ts 
1983 port No, 2315, by Mr. Harris, July 30, 
Passed House August 5, 1958. 
H.R.13254: Provide for pretesting of 
Sjien ae additives. 
0. 2284, by Mr. Wrm.ramMs A 
šissippi), July 28, 1986 y vee 
Ho House August 15, 1958. 
Som use Joint Resolution 221: Interstate 
a on traffic safety. 3 
lon No. 2037, by Mr. Ronerrs, June 26, 


Approved August 20, 1958, Public Law B5- 


684. 
5.86: Providing for research 

r oditication, g in weather 
‘Port No, 1695, by Mr. Ruopes (Penn- 

*yivania) May 7, 1958. s 

810, Froved July 11, 1958, Public Law 85- 

ven a amena Interstate Commerce Act 

en reco 
Rhee canes rding requirements on 
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8. Lc. House, amended, August 4. 1958. 
Alaska, è Leasing of alrport space in 


Report No. 1943, by Mr. Hanns, June 23, 


1958, 
S Sue 3, 1958, Public Law 85-503, 
i ation civil penalties — 
ty violations. 2 


18568 No. 1995, by Mr. Hanns, June 25, 


A guise Provisions in S. 3880. 

z : Pager igre price labeling. 
o. 

June Ja 0E 958, by Mr. Mack (Illinois), 
8 8884 July 7, 1958, Public Law 85-506. 
Report Federal Aviation Agency. 

1958. No. 2360, by Mr. HARRIS, August 2, 


reser House, amended, August 4, 1958. 
Co Fiza Resolution 106: Establish a 
and te In to investigate allocation of radio 

vision frequencies. 
1056. * No. 2355, by Mr, Hannrs, August 2. 

H. 1 
tiremen io Amendments to Railroad Re- 
ment ee of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment 1 Act, and the Railroad Unemploy- 

Re nsurance Act. 
195g * No. 2562, by Mr: Hannrs, August 12, 

8. 3802 
Wider ta N time for making grunts 
p eral Airport Act, and for other 


Report N. 
1086. rt No. 2539, by Mr. Hanars, August 11, 


8211p ouse, amended, August 18, 1958. 
cational Pu evision Broadcasting for Edu- 


1988. rt No. 2636, by Mr, Hannis, August 15, 


S. 4039- 
funds p. Authorizing the 
thr g expenditure of 
Mae research > grants for support of scien- 
port No. 2 
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a4 9. 2641, by Mr. Hanns, August 15, 
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Report No. 2635, by Mr. WILIANS (Mis- 
sissipp!), August 15, 1958. 

Passed House August 22, 1958. 

S. 3694: Indian sanitation facilities. 

House Report 2637, by Mr. WILLIAMS 
(Mississippi), August 15, 1958. 

H. R. 2445: Regulate interstate transpor- 
tation of lobsters. 

House Report 2652, by Mr. Hargis, August 
15, 1958, 

H. R. 11257: Amending the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950. 7 

Report No. 2642, by Mr. Hannis, August 
15, 1958. S. 3268 passed House, amended, 
in lieu, August 20, 1958. 

H. R. 4305: Ryan-Hemet Airport, Califor- 
nia. To provide for reimbursement for dam- 
age to such airport in accordance with Fed- 
eral Airport Act. 

Report No. 2693 by Mr. Moss, August 22, 
1958. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth, Hon. Don- 
ald W. Nicholson, and Hon. John W. 


Heselton 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in the House in paying 
tribute to our retiring Congressmen from 
Massachusetts, the Honorable RICHARD 
B. WIccLESWORTH, the Honorable DONALD 
W. NicHotson, and the Honorable JOHN 
W. HESELTON. 

While they are diverse in nature they 
all possess those uncommon attributes 
that make them distinguished public 
servants. In the closing hours of this 
Congress, it is appropriate that we pause 
to express to them our personal congrat- 
ulations for their contributions to our 
country and to offer our felicitations and 
best wishes to them and their fine fami- 
lies for the years ahead. 

I knew the name and fame of Dick 
WIccLEsworTH long before I knew the 
man himself. When he announced his 
retirement a few months ago, the acco- 
lades he received accurately reflected the 
long and outstanding service he rendered 
to his constituency and the Nation he 
served so well. Noted for his quiet per- 
SBuasiveness, he will best be remembered 
as a hard, diligent, and constructive 
worker in those fields pertaining to our 
natiorial defense. ? 

Donatp Nicholson, known as a son of 
Cape Code although he lives just west of 
the canal that separates the cape from 
the mainland, is as rugged as the rocky 
coast from whence he comes, He is a 
man of deep convictions and as immov- 
able in those convictions as the famed 
Plymouth Rock once he has determined 
what he considers to be the proper course 
of action. However, behind his firmness 
for the right, he posessses a lovable na- 
ture that has endeared him to his col- 
leagues. 

Joux Hesetron is a man I learned 
quickly to respect. Independent in his 
views, all who knew him realized his con- 
clusions were his own, born of study and 
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expressed with decision. It is no 
after serving in the Congress regi 
evaluate those characteristics of the 
Members. I shall remember Joun for 
Be eee ; a TE ir st to take the 
T e ev t without regar 
his personal welfare, ere 
We shall miss these valued Members 
whose total service exceeds half a cen- 
tury. As they go forth to what I hope 
will be an easier life, I trust that God will 
bless all of them in the years ahead, and 
that they can, in some measure, make up 
for the sacrifices both to them—and their 
wonderful families—that the demands of 
public service precluded in years gone by. 


Congested Courts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am including an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News en- 
titled “Congested Courts.” I- have on a 
number of occasions called attention to 
the dire need of additional Federal 
judges in the United States, and especial- 
ly the need of an additional judge in my 
own State of Kansas. 

Legislation on this subject matter was 
approved by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. A request was made of the 
Rules Committee that the bill be con- 
sidered on the floor of the House. Un- 
fortunately the leadership has not seen 
fit to permit the bill to come to the floor 
of the House for consideration and de- 
bate. So, it appears now that this mat- 
ter will go over until the next Congress. 
In the meantime, there will be contin- 
uous delay in considering this much 
needed legislation. 

I agree with the statement in this edi- 
torial that the leadership of this Con- 
gress should bring the measure out for a 
vote. Itshould have been done long ago. 

CONGESTED COURTS 

A letter in Attorney General Rogers’ office 
recounts the plight of a Chicago family 
whose son was hit by a car in his own yard 
4 years ago. The father is a workingman, 
Unpaid bills have piled up, Yet court con- 
gestion has kept the damage case from com- 
ing to trial. 

‘This is a condition, growing increasingly 
worse nationally, that a bill before Congress 
is designed to remedy. The bill would au- 
thorize 45 new Federal judgeships to cope 
with the load imposed by increased popula- 
tion and increased litigation. 

It now takes an average of 12 months 
to get a case to trial in the Federal courts 
and, for over a third of the cases, the delay 
is up to 4 years, Obviously this works an 
injustice because many cannot afford to wait 
and must accept whatever settlement, if 
any, is offered. N 

The bill is still in the House Judiciary 
Committee. The Democratic leadership of 
Congress should bring it out for a vote, in 
which case passage ts considered to be as- 
sured. 
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Mrs. Knutson Cites Need for Additional 
Cystic Fibrosis Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday our distinguished colleague, 
Mrs. Cova Knutson of the Ninth Minne- 
sota District, addressed the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis Chapter of the National 
Cystic Fibrosis Research Foundation at 
Minneapolis. 

Because of the timely nature of Mrs. 
Knutson’s remarks, it is a privilege for 
me to insert in the Recorn her speech, 
along with her introduction by Mr. Ben 
McCabe, regional director of the Na- 
tional Cystic Fibrosis Research Founda- 
tion. I urge that every Member of the 
House give this excellent speech his 
thorough study. The speech follows the 
introduction: 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY Ma. BEN MCCABE, 
RecionaL Dmecror, NATIONAL CYSTIC Fi- 
BROSIS RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
It is a real pleasure for me to have the 

great honor of introducing our distinguished 

speaker this evening. 

I am reminded of a story. Two high- 
school girl graduates were discussing 
whether they would go to a college for 
women or to a coeducational institution. 
One of them made the decisive argument. 
She said: “Most-men see so much better 
than they think.” That cinched thelr de- 
cision to attend a coed school. 

So after that brilliant observation on the 
character ot us men, I hope you will pardon 
me if I stumble or stutter in my introduc- 
tion of a beautiful woman. 

Cora Knutson is a smalltown woman. 
That ls a common distinction in Minnesota, 
a smalltown State. But she comes from 
the northwestern part of the State which 
is all small towns, and Oklee, her home, is 
one of the smaller ones. 

It is a great advantage to have had the 
experience of living in a small town. 

‘We, here in the cities, pick with care the 
area where we are going to live. We insulate 
ourselves to a considerable degree from the 
other half or three-quarters of the popula- 
tion, Their problems may go unnoticed by 
us. 

But that is Impossible in a small town. 
You are a neighbor to everyone, not only at 
home but of the surrounding area, including 
other towns. Anyone's problem is every- 
one's worry. Folks are quick to rush a hun- 
dred miles to help a family in distress. 

A sick child is the heartfelt concern of 
everyone, but particularly of the women, 
And even more particularly of a woman such 
as Cora Knctson—a woman of great ability, 
energy, and tenderness. 

We parents of children suffering from cys- 
tie fibrosis are particularly fortunate that 
Cora KnuTson’s great talents have now been 
given to the Nation and to our Nation's 
children. 

Another smalltown woman, Mrs. John 
Michels, of Breckenridge, wrote to Coya 
Enurtson about the plight of another neigh- 
boring family, the Ed Andersons. The An- 
dersons have one child afMfiicted with cystic 
fibrosis and had lost two other children to It. 

I don't expect Cora KNUTSON had ever 
heard of cystic fibrosis, but the terrible 
story of the Anderson family was enough to 
arouse her to action. 
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She got the facts about cystic fibrosis. 

She told Congress and the Nation about 
this No. 2 killer of America’s children. 

She got action from Congress and the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Through her fine efforts, research work to 
find a cure for cystic fibrosis will be ad- 
vanced tenfold. 

Thousands of citizens have been made 
aware of their neighbors’ terrible plight. 

And she has given new and inspiring hope 
to the thousands of cystic fibrosis children 
and their parents. 

We men, particularly, have felt that poit- 
tics was a man’s world. 

But how fortunate it is for us of the cystic 
fibrosis family that that opinion is wrong. 

By this one instance alone Cora KNUTSON 
has proven that modern politics needs the 
character that women alone can give. 

In this world of the hydrogen bomb, of 
international tensions keeping us on the 
brink of war year after year, of sputniks and 
rockets to the moon, we and the whole 
world need, as never before, just a little more 
tenderness, a little more concern for our 
neighbor and enough gumption to get up 
and do something about it. 

We are grateful to Cora Knutson for the 
hope she has kindled in us. We gather this 
evening to honor and thank her for her 
work on cystic fibrosis, — 

I am honored to present Minnesota's 
Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON. 


SPEECH BY CONGRESSWOMAN Cora KNUTSON, 
NINTH DISTRICT, MINNESOTA, BEFORE THE ST: 
PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER OF THE Na- 
TIONAL CyrsTic Frsros!s RESEARCH FouNDA- 
TION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AUGUST 22, 1958 


Mr. President, members of the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis chapter, I am grateful for the 
opportunity of being with you tonight. 
Some time ago the Washington, D. C., chapter 
of your organization made me an honorary 
member of their group. I am proud of that 
membership; and I am pleased, now, to meet 
more of the fine people who are working 
so devotedly in the cause of cystic fibrosis. 

I stand before you humbly. There is noth- 
ing I can tell you about cystic fibrosis. I do 
not need to remind you of the 7,000 new 
cases each year. I do not need to point out 
the tragically high death rate. You know 
these things, because you are parents and 
friends of CF children, You have faced the 
anxious days and nights. You have watched 
the suffering of your little ones. You don't 
need me to tell you what a terrible problem 
CF is. 

What, then, can I offer you tonight? 

I am told that your slogan is ‘Where 
there's help, there's hope.“ 

For some months I have been trying ear- 
nestly to do what I can to help. Now I be- 
eve that I can, in good conscience, bring 
you word that there is hope. Wouldn't you 
say that the possibility of over 61 million 
being spent on CF research-during the com- 
ing year is cause for hope? 

Let me give you a little of the background 
on all this. A few months ago I received a 
letter from one of my constituents. In the 
letter my constituent told me about a little 
boy she knew. “He is 5 years old,“ the 
letter said. “His doctors have recently given 
his parents hope that he might live to be 15. 
His parents have lost two other babies, vic- 
tims of cystic fibrosis, too. The boy sleeps 
in a kind of oxygen tent at night, and 4 times 
a day he is put under the tent for relief and 
rest. His drugs amount to $100 a month.” 

I was shocked. I had never heard of cystic 
fibrosis, yet it seemed to be a major medical 
problem. I called the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress for facts 
and figures, and what I learned made me 
realize that we had to have immediate sac- 
tion. I learned about the dreadful symp- 
toms which are so famillar to all of you. 
I learned about the high incidence. I com- 
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pared the figures I received with nephrosis, 
leukemia, and paralytic pollo and found that 
cystic fibrosis is far more common than any 
of them, and that it ranks high among the 
child killers of our era. 

What could I do, I wondered, to help this 
little Minnesota boy and the thousands of 
others like him? What aid and comfort 
could I offer to parents who faced years of 
anxiety and financial strain? 

I felt that I had a deep and lasting obli- 
gation to do something. When I first went 
into politics, it was at the local level. I had 
seen conditions here in Minnesota that I. 
didn't like, and I wanted to do what I could 
to help correct them. I saw farmers strug- 
gling to support their families on incomes 
that were far too low. I saw overcrowded 
schools and overworked teachers. I saw 
adults and children struck down by illnesses 
that blighted their lives and the lives of 
their families. 

I talked to these people who were my 
friends and neighbors. I talked and I His- 
tened. E listened with a woman's heart, and 
a woman's intuitive understanding of prob- 
lems that affect the current of dally life in 
a home. I listened to hardworking farm 
women who were hoarding their egg money. 
trying to make it cover an impossible num- 
ber of expenses. I listened to mothers who 
bitterly resented the inadequate schools pro- 
vided for their children. I listened to other 
mothers who were weighted down by family 
illnesses that drained them emotionally and 
financially. 

But the voices came from an ever-widen- 
ing circle, I began to realize that these prob- 
lems were not to Minnesota alone 
All across the country families were strug- 
gling against these same obstacles. State 
laws almed at correcting economic and ed- 
ucational and medical deficiencies are fines 
as far as they go—but they cannot go far 
enough, 

Only national laws could strike at the 
bases of these problems, I realized. And 
many of the people who were most in need 
of help could not speak out, seeking that 
help for themselves. So perhaps, I res- 
soned, I could speak for them. That was 
when I sought a seat in the Congress. 

My years in Washington have been re- 
warding beyond anything I had dreamed 
they would be. I have seen some of the 
economic measures I have introduced begin 
to make their effect felt in an improv 
standard of living for our people. Ihave seen 
the beginnings of a movement toward ex- 
panded educational facilities. 

And now, with the challenge of cystl¢ 
fibrosis before me, I knew that I could ses 
the beginning of a concentrated march to 
ward victory over at least one of the dreaded 
illnesses that plagued our people. 

I asked representatives of the Nations! 
Institutes of Health and the National Cystie 
Fibrosis Research Foundation to meet wit 
me and give me their advice about what 
contribution I might make in the pattie 
against cystic fibrosis. They told me abou 
the wonderful advances CF research nad 
made in the past 5 years, and they poin 
out the need for additional research. R€- 
search costs money, and I knew that bess 
Congress must be persuaded to provide tha Š 
money. So I decided to tell every Mems 
of Congress just how important researc 
money for cystic fibrosis might be to the lives 
of our children, 

on March 20, 1958, I addressed my Cole 
leagues on the floor of the House. We mus 
declare war,” I told them. “We must de: 
clare war on cystic fibrosis." Some of you 
have read that speech and later speeches 
I made. In addition I wrote every Mem of 
of the House and Senate asking support — 
an e CF research program. I es 
happy to find that some of my colleagits 
were already becoming deeply aware of th 


need, and that others, learning of it for tb? 
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Questions about the number of known cases: 
83 to help me in my newly declared war 
— Supporting any CF bill I might place 
fore the House, or by introducing similar 
to increase the overall impact of the 
attack on this disease. 
3 parents wanted to help, to. As word 
ae my interest in cystic fibrosis filtered out 
er the country, letters began to pour over 
My-desk—more than 3,000 of them, from 
many every State in the Union. Do you 
Hartel that is the first time I have ever re- 
ved 3,000 letters in favor of something and 
not a single one opposing it. 

A good many of those letters came from 
Minneso ta—some of them from people who 

in this room right now. The rest were 

p Parents like you. Parents who watch 
ery moment that ticks by on the clock 
nin use they know that time may be run- 
S out for the children they love. One 
from er wrote me, “We have been living 
day to day, not knowing and not dar- 

z to look any further into the future.” 
a want to tell you how much the letters 
the Wrote to me and to other members of 
‘Sind House and Senate have helped us in 

erstanding your problem, Reading that 

er's letter, I began to care in a very 

pong mal way about her child. I wanted her 

to avo a chance at the future, a chance 
Brow up. 

I began to meet some of the CF parents 
Personally—members of the Washington 
Ten With such a flood of letters and 
was es coming into my office, my staff 

aut deluged with the work that needed 
ana done. I wanted to be sure that each 
tention’ > letter and card received the at- 
n it deserved, and that every inquiry 
I 3 promptly and accurately. So 
ter to Members of the Washington chap- 
way 8 my staff. It was wonderful the 
b €y responded. They took home great 
neati of envelopes and returned them, 
‘ny uae addressed and ready for my letters, 
for m & few days. They found the answers 
rs when I received qeustions too tech- 
Of eys “ye my new and limited understanding 
has c fibrosis. One officer of the chapter 
in e several full working days actually 
Betti, Office, tending to the details that were 
Saat ahead of my staff; and I continue 
and he} on her frequently for information 
tion, 1 * 2 kinds. This kind of dedica- 
, Geserved the best eff: 
Make on behalf of CP. A ae 
Calling = you know that I introduced a_bill 
that the special funds for CF. I knew 
Children CMY way to offer real help to these 
1 n was by attacking the problem at 
Into th, by providing the means for research 
Ra Well nature and causes of this disease, 
i hras research into means of controlling 
& infections and other complications. 
; e meantime others on Capitol Hill 
When th & action on the CF problem also. 
© House considered the need of the 
A compa titutes of Health for funds for 
Were as ng year, very specific questions 
there. saa about CF research in progress 
Tective th the House report contained a di- 
Ing the 0 at the research be accelerated dur- 
further 2 year. The Senate went even 
tor dias $1 million to be used 
form the S the coming year. In Its final 
Prop rats Overall funds provided in the ap- 
ly Ons bill were reduced by approx- 
the Senate ourth of those requested by 
that Cnty th However, this will not mean 
Nu be 4 ree-quarters of a million dollars 
veareh. mee under that bill for CF re- 
ment add ause of a special House amend- 
one of the in the Confreence Committee, 
institutes can channel another 


„abolic defect is present in these 
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$332,000 to CF if it can be used productively 
within the year. 

8 makes a total of over $1 million for 
Do you agree with me that this gives us 
cause to hope that one day cystic fibrosis 
will cease to menace our children? 

I'm sure you want to know how this 
money is to be administered. It is one 
thing to have a great deal of money, and 
another thing to know how to use it wisely. 
Just what are the National Institutes of 
Health, and how do they function? The Na- 
tional Institutes are a compound research 
organization under the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and wel- 
fare. Each Institute is dedicated to research 
in a specific disease, or to a group of related 
diseases. For example, there is a National 
Cancer Institute and a National Heart Insti- 
tute. The main headquarters are in a fine 
group of hospital buildings in Bethesda, Md., 
just outside of Washington, but research 
arms of these institutes exist all across the 
country. t 

The National Institutes—or NIH, as it is 
usually called—has had a CF study project 
for some years now. During the past 4 years, 
50 CF cases have been under observation. 
Many of the patients have been from the 
Washington, D. C., area but others have 
come from distant States. 

There is a popular misconception that only 
people who are going to die go to NIH. 
This is very far from the truth. Because it 
is entirely a study and research organiza- 
tion, NIH prefers to work with patients who 
have a reasonable chance of survival, so that 
the study may be continued over a longer 
period of time and a greater amount learned 
that will be of help to that patient and 
others. New drugs and new therapies are 
tried, but these patients are not guinea pigs. 
The welfare of the individual patient is 
always the first concern, and no experiments 
are undertaken which might endanger him. 
The patients feel this concern in the doctors 
and techniclans who work with them. Sen- 
ator Lister Hu recently had this to say 
about NIH personnel: 

“T know of no group of men and women 
in all the world who are more selfless, who 
are more dedicated, or who give more of 
themselves to a noble cause than these men 
and women.” 

Such is the environment in which the 
proposed CF research is to be conducted, 

The cystic fibrosis cases are handled 
through the joint efforts of two of the In- 
stitutes: The Institute of Allergy and In- 
Tectious Diseases (because of the importance 
of the infectious lung conditions) and the 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
(because it is known that some basic met- 

children). 
In addition, these two Institutes plan to 
work closely with the Institute of Neurology 
and Blindness, which has the greatest con- 
tact with newborn infants, in an effort to 
improve diagnostic techniques and pinpoint 
more accurately the true incidence of this 
disease, Research emphasis In the past has 
centered on body chemistry and on antibi- 
otic therapy. These interests will be con- 
tinued and additional projects will be begun, 
Not only will the project at Bethesda center 
be expanded, but extramural grants will be 
given which will enable study groups in 
other medical centers to enlarge their proj- 
ects and begin new ones. There seems also 
to be hope that a major medical conference 
on cystic fibrosis will be scheduled during 
the year. 

So it surely sounds as if the ball is rolling 
at last. Cystic fibrosis—this I promise you— 
is no longer an unknown disease on Capitol 
Hill. The welfare of your CF children is a 
matter of first importance to your Govern- 


of CF? Is the National Cystic Fibrosis Re- 
search Foundation superfluous now? 

No, indeed. Most emphatically no. 

There is still a tremendous job to be 
done—and you of the NCFRF are the people 
who must do it, CF may be known on Capi- 
tol Hill, now, but it still Is not known to 
the man in the street. Every one of you 
has had the experience of mentioning cystic 
fibrosis, only to be met with blank stares. 
Many of you have encountered a lack of 
understanding not only among your town- 
people but even, in some cases, among mem- 
bers of the medical profession itself, 

The only way to build public understand- 
ing of the magnitude of this problem is 
through a concentrated educational effort. 
Your foundation makes available to you a 
variety of educational material—pamphlets, 
brochures, your movie. Put these materials 
to work. Buttonhole everyone in Minneaplis 
and St. Paul, until you are sure that cystic 
fibrosis is a household word, just as polio 
became a household word some years ago. 
You saw the results there, Public indigna- 
tion about the tragedy of polio became so 
great that its research needs were given out- 
standing support—and now, with the Salk 
vaccine, polio has almost ceased to threaten 
our people, 

It isn’t enough that money has been ap- 
propriatéd this year for CF research. Public 
interest in CF must be so great that the 
Congress will continue to appropriate large 
sums each year until the final answer is 
found. Make sure the public knows about 
this need—and make sure that the Con- 
gress knows that the public wants and ex- 
pects continued action. 

That covers the educational function of 
your foundation. Now what of its fund- 
raising efforts? Is it useless for Mrs. Smith 
to raise $25 at a bake sale, or for Mrs. Jones 
to contribute $100 from a bridge benefit? 

Once again I say, emphatically No.“ 

Your fund-raising efforts continue to be 
highly important for two reasons. One is 
the simple fact that there cannot be too 
much money to devote to this disease until 
its causes and cure are found. The other 
is that privately supported research and re- 
search supported by Government do not 
conflict with each other; they supplement 
and complement each other. The Senate re- 
port on the need for research funds put it 
this way: 

“In recommending funds for medical re- 
search and training, the committee is acting 
to fill the gap left after account is taken of 
all sources of private support. The com- 
mittee believes that citizens should support 
the efforts of private groups, and that gov- 
ernmental support of medical research is not 
in lieu of, but in support of, private effort.” 

That means you, You are the citizens the 
committee has charged with the responsi- 
bility for the support of private groups. So 
I say to you, strengthen your national foun- 
dation. Work together in every way that you 
can. Never let your attention be diverted 
from the central fact that CF children— 
your own children and children like them 
all across the country—need the best co- 
operative efforts of us all H they are to have 
their chance at the future. 

I am going to keep right on fighting for 
CF, You have probably heard that I hope 
to keep on occupying that seat of mine in 
the House of Representatives for a good 
long time. And as long as I am there, I 
shall keep in touch with what is going on 
in the field of CF. I shall do what I can 
to keep interest alive and unflagging. I 
shall do what I can to help—so that you 
and your children may have hope. 
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Supreme Court Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
last night in the Washington (D. C.) 
Evening Star there appeared a very 
thoughtful editorial dealing with the re- 
port rendered by the chief justices of 
the highest courts in each of nine States, 
comprising the Committee on State- 
Federal Relationships of the Conference 
of Chief Justices, meeting in Pasadena, 
Calif. I am in hearty accord with the 
comments contained in the editorial and 
am privileged to include it herewith in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
` SUPREME COURT CRITICS 

Much is being said and written these days 
in deprecation of a decline in public respect 
for and support of the Supreme Court and 
its decisions. That there has been such a 
decline is hardly open to question. It is 
refiected in the current efforts in Congress 
to modify and even to overturn recent rul- 
ings by the Court. It manifests itself, often 
in ugly form, in bitter opposition in the 
South to the school decision. Severe criti- 
cism of the Court is freely expressed by 
many lawyers and lower Federal judges, al- 
though this is seldom heard publicly. 

In short, for a variety of reasons, some 
of which may be valid and some of which 
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may not be, the prestige of the Court has 
suffered. It no longer speaks with an au- 
thority which derives from full public con- 
fidence in the detached and distinterested 
nature of its pronouncements. 

Those who deplore this state of affairs 
say that a first duty of the good citizen 18 
to respect and support the rulings of the 
Court. But this, we suggest, misses the 
main point, which is that the decisions of 
the Court, in and of themselves, must be 
such as to command public respect. And it 
is self-evident, we believe, that the Court 
itself has failed on this score. 

One of the strongest items of proof in sup- 
port of this belief is a remarkable resolu- 
tion just submitted to the annual Confer- 
ence of State Chief Justices. The resolu- 
tion was drafted by a committee of nine 
chief justices, including the highest judi- 
cial officers in such States as New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, and Massa- 
chusetts. These jurists say that any study 
of recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
will raise at least considerable doubt that 
“we have a government of laws, not of men.” 
They believe that the Supreme Court “too 
often has tended to adopt the role of policy- 
maker without proper judicial restraint.” 
And they say that in the light of the im- 
mense power of the Supreme Court and its 
practical nonreviewability In most instances, 
no more important obligation rests upon it, 
in our view than that of careful modera- 
tion in the exercise of its policymaking 
role.“ 

These are not the words of some excited 
demagogue. They refiect the considered 
judgment of men who have attained the 
highest judicial stature in their respective 
States. For our part, we think the criticisms 
which they put forward are justified, and 


there is no room for substantial doubt that 
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the sentiments which they express bre 
closely identified with the sentiments which 
have prompted the so-called attacks on the 
Court both in and out of Congress. 


Department of Defense Appropriations 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TABER. Mr, Speaker, the De- 
partment of Defense direct appropria- 
tions in the regular budget were 81,405. 
846,000 more than the President asked 
for, and most of these increases were not 
for the purpose of providing better de- 
fense, but for the purpose of spending 
more money and playing politics with na- 
tional defense. 

The supplemental bill was over $383 
million above the budget estimate. The 
Agriculture Department bill was $129 
million below the budget on direct ap“ 
propriations, but $213 million above thé 
budget on loan authorizations. 

The amount of money that is shown in 
the table below that is available for ex- 
penditure does not include permanen 
appropriations of $8,333,373,526, so that 
the grand total of funds available will be 
at least $78,460,000,000. 


Taste I—Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d seas. 


Fatimiates Reported to Fetimates Reported to deereasa (<) 

Dopartment or establishment considered by Hones Passed House | cousidered by Senate Passed Senate | Public Law appropriation 

8 House Senate compared with 

— $a estimates 
eae 
I. Fiseal year 1949 acts: 
Department of Agrienlture and 
Farm Credit Administration | $3, 320, 888, 539 | $3, 210, 988, 539 | $3; 216, 989, 239 | $3,320, 888, 539 | $3, 207, 973, 000 | $3, 207, 073, 030°} $3, 191, 875, 539 | — $129, 013, 00" 


Loun re (REA 
gpd’ PHA Jaak __ (381,000,000), en 800, 000)| ee 500, 000)) i 000, wi; (594, DOQ, 000) (704 000, 000) (504, own, 000) C4213, n 
Department of Commerce and f 3 x 77 eI SP 
eee agencies: re - 
spartment of Commerce... 858, 009, N00 TO, 664, 000 $32, 410, 900 BAS, 009, 000 44, 000 DH, 
Funama Canal.. — 41, 647, 000 38, 916, 000 , 916, 000 41, 47, 000 PE Me. Om) S07 00 ooo 
Independent agencies 2. 228. 000, TR, 560, 000 78. 560, 000 2, 978, wo. K2, u75, 000 82. 975, 000 
. 982, 72! 210 on 9217, 140, 000 | 000 982, . 000 1, 012, 85, 000 1, 012, 886, 000 
Department of Defense: = "4 
Office of the Secretary of 
SU AAA eo pee eee 536, 400, 000. KIN, 050, 000 BIA, 400, 000 BIG, 050, 000 53N, ORF, 000 
Intorservicr activities... —.—- 724, 000, OOK 706, 900, 000 796, %00, 000 774, 000, 000 Raa, 400, 000 836, 000, 000 
Department of the Army.. 8. 755,800, 000 . 617, 628,000 | 8,716, 626,000 | 8.953, 535, 000 | O, 074, 170, 000 | 9,076, 882,000 | $, 992, R5, 000 
Department of the Try. 10,714, 247,000 | 11, 042, 210,000 | 11, 042, 210, 000 | 10, 870, 181,000 | 11,424,073, 000 | 11, 427, A27, 000 | 11, 350, 427,000 | 480, 24% 
Department of the Alt Force 17, 46, MIN; DOU 17.317. 775, 000 | 17,317, 778, 000 I. G. A54, 000 | 18, 161, GIR 000 | 16, 165, 718, 000 17, 87, 624, 000 | +224, 77% 
S 381m, 47,000 | 38; 310, 61,000 | 38, un af 000 be 970, 000 | 40, 082, 811, 000 | 40, 042, 9u, 000 wir. s 
District of Columbin..-...------ (20, 276, 100)} (418 I 500)| ( 21, 814)| 
Federal pa; het ZA NOD, 6K) . 27 0 W 0 . 24, N 600 cm a, w 4 sua 000 
General Government matters... 15,414,870 | ig 558, 70 s IA 814, 870. 14 864 &70 | | 34,904, 70 =i. 
. e n e TEIN — 
8 D Once 
. ar 927, 060, TA , Harz, 404,000 | . 903,404,000 | 6,175,270, 500 108, 4m, 
H. R. II7T -A. (5, 92: 22, AA, TAM) (6, %, G20, %) (6, 549, d Bp) (, 927, 060, 5am) 05 175 40 on 
Department of the Interior and TS 5 
Sen age rset 101 i 3 
Jepartment of the Inter lor. 287, M3, 990 2800, 498, 900 287, 543, 900 
Forest Borvice 114, 129, 000 116, 90, 000 110 129, 000 28 
Related agencies. 10, S11, 700 , 660, 700 10, 811, 700 __ 9 606, 700 
TOtMD IETA A 414, 484, 000 | 413, 145. 600 413, 145, ( 414, 484, 600 000 050 
De part ments of Labor and 5 N 
an th, Education, aod Wel- 
Department of Le br. 032, f00 382, 444, 800 50, 
Department of Health, Kd- 885 > n sg thas hy de 
ueation, and Wellurv. 2. 0, 7a, 61 | 2,565,080, 681 2, 505,080,581 | 2 858, 424, 581-1 2. 7 504, 881 2 735, 815, 281 


8, 205, 002, 500 | 


255, 577, 335 
31, 814, 000 
16, 850, 000 


197, 108, 353 
‘230, 317. 000 

40, 823, 260 
103, 250, 000 


6, $10, 500 


3, 697, 305, 478 


— — 


69, 483. 574, 785 | 67, 773, 683, 153 | 


4, 879, 898, 095 
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Tase I— Comparison of budget estimates and appropriations, 85th Cong., 2d sess.—Continued 
Eatimates Roported to Estimates 
Department or establishment considered by Jouse Passed House | considered by 
House Senate 
See Ste ON re 
J. Fiscal year 1050 ncts—Continned 
ee ooh mt of Labor and 
talih, Education, and Wer = 
faro—Continned : 
Koluted ugeneles . $14, 980,000 $14,334, 800 | 14, 334, 800 $14, 980, 000 $15, 095, 000 
Total. 2 . ISE | 2. 061. 862,181 | 2,967, 955, 881 | 2, 975, 487, 181 | 3, 204,382,681 | 3, 205, 382, 881 
Legistative branch. 97, 910, 499 Of, B42, 113 06, 942.113 123, 846, 669 123, 320, 419 123, 320,419 
Milttary construetihn 1,218,815,000 | 1,218, 815,000 | 1,730,653,000 | 1,714,815,000 | 1. 720. 115,000 
Mutual security.. 3, 950,092,500 | 3,078, 092,500 | 3,078, 092, 500 | 3, 950, 002, 500 | 3, 518,002,500 | 3, 518, 092, 500 
F'ublio works: 
Civil functions, Army. 780, 525, 000 779, 71, 000 782, 424, 000 $47, 521, 500 
Department of the Interior: 
Bureau of on. 269, 101, 000 245, 739, 200 246, 720, 200 269, 101, 000 
Power administrations. 31, 880, 000 31, 814, 000 31, 814, 000 51, 880, 000 
Tenncsseo Vulley Authority-| , 16,850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 
ET HERE E E 1, 074, 117, 200 | 1,077, 827,200 | 1,077,356,000 1. 159, 465,835 | 1, 159,915, 835 
Departments of State and Jus- 
tee, the Judiciary, and re J 
sar . 1 1st | 192,850,353 | 10,899,983 1099, 990, 181 205, 985, 853 
burt ment of State. s 30, 2. 80, . 
72588 220 1 220. 410,000 | 220 0, %% 230, 190, 000 Zw, 317, 000 
Re: auar — — , 402, 860 40, 703, 260 40), 703, 260 41, 472, 860 40, 373, 200 
nit states Informa! 4 2 
= Arney irate asd 119,038,000 | 101,730,000 | 101,780,000 | 110,092,000 104, 720, 000 
unds apjiroprinted to 
Tresideg A 7, 600, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 7, 600, 000 6, 821, 000 
Total. 80. 215, 011 570, 722. 018 570, 722. 013 589, 285, 012 588, 717, 113 588, 717, 113 
Treasury-Post Office: 
Treasury Dopartmont.._._- 367, 000 Da7, 127. 000 704, 627, 000 699, 367, 000 704, 627, 000 704, 627, 000 
Fost Orice be e Ciel 3,421, 121, 000 3, 402 000, 000 3, 402,000,000 | 3,421, 121,000 | 3. 402, 000,000 | 3, 402; 000, 000 
x rt J 
EE 1.481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1, 481, 000 1,481,000 
iI 4, 100, 608,000 4. 108, 108,000 | 4. 121,000,000 | 4, 108, 108. 000 | 4. 108. 108. 000 | 4, 108, 108. 000 
Supplemental, 1999... 3, 226,315, 440 | 3. 181. 004. 727 | 3. 131, 844. 797 4 081. 154,221 | 3, 504, 944,978 . 806, 382, 978 
< Subtotal, fiscal year 1059. 65, 121,913, 913 | G5, 271, 719, 313 | 687369, 603, 691 | 68, 897, 228, 785 
IL Deñe ta etl vate oe 
leney and Supplemental Acts, 
discal peur a5 an prior: x 
—— E 1, 260, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 | 1. 260,000,000 | 1. 250. O00. 000 1. 200, 000, C00 
artment of Labor supple- 
mental, IU. 43. 400, 000 43. 400, 000 43, 400, 
supplem 1058. 837, 882.907 | 2,857, S2. % | 2,874, 144,080 | 2, 865,903,718 | 2, 919, 406, 403 
. — Fo Klee da * ol uz N 70 802 20 st, 
men 
tonal supplemental, 1938 665, 700, 000 605, 700, 000 690, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 685, 700, 000 
Subtotal, fiscal year 195 
and Pik fant 4,872, 977.646 | 4,835, 744,700 | 4,855,744, 700 | 4, 903,055,882 4. 889, 745,020 | 4, 895, 100, 765 
m Grand total, sn 71, 625, 803, 336 | 69, 957, 638, 022 | 70, 127, 464, 022 73, 272, 659, 573 | 73, 788, 976, 805 | 74, 376, 705, 550 | 72, 623, 476, 248 
Permanent appropriations (esti- 
te, subject to rex V ͤ 0 po er eT Ral ER ES EES PES Eee ars 
Grand totals; 
Regular annnal, 
mantal, doficiehey, and 
Permanent sppropria- 
1 FFF n NN tk 
eu orizations 
(REA aud THA)... (381,000,000) (509, 500, 000) (09, 500, 000) (381, 000, 000)} (594, 000, 000 (S04, 000, 000) 


(594, 000, 000) 


1, 118, 128, 835 


—13, 861, 000 

— 383, 848, 743 
——— 
— 390, 020, 538 


— 


(+213, 000, 000) 
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The following table shows the items that are available to draw out of the Treasury on what they call loan account, but 
what is really an appropriation although it is not labeled as such: 


TaBe H.—Aulhorily to obligate the Government carried in legiziative bills (publie debt transactions and contract author ities) 


th Cong., Al sess., ss of Aug. 23, 1908] 


Budget Phos or minus, 
Bil Subject requcst House Senate Final conipaged with 
budget request 
—— - DDꝓ—— a Ba aes — — —᷑ ͤ Üꝝ—ů—nJ—— 
Public Law S- S. 3419 Durrnrn h Nos h a ss siden. —:—ũ ...4..| $1,850,000, 000 | $1, 850,000,000 } $1, 850, 000, 000 | +-$1, 550, 000, 000 
Export-Import Bank lendiug authority. j $2, 000, 000,000 | 2,000,000, 000 | 2,000, 000,000 2, 000, 000, 000 . 
Smiall-business invest ments „ ł 25, 000, 000 (28, 000, 000) (4-28, 000, 008) 
a -| Communities faeilities 900, 000, 000 — A 
z Depressed areas... 300, 000, 000 
R. Minerals stabilization = 340), 000, 000 
8. Airport grun T000, 000 A12, 000, 000 + 
8 -| Housing Act, 188 2. $75,000,000 . 1, dl, tun, Oe 
N. . Nuvyuho-Hopi: Rehabilitation Aci 20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000, 20, 000, 000 +A), 000), 000) 
Public Law 85-381 (H. R, 9821)_._} Highway Act of 19§8. 02 x 8 209, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 235, 000, 000 
TT” CEA Sere Writeoll of losses under Dofense Production Act, We e ed eet 
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The net result of this table is the tak- 
ing of funds out of the Treasury to the 
tune of 31.192 million without any 
budget estimate, and beyond what the 
President recommended. This low figure 
is only obtained by subtracting $1.5 bil- 
lion from what was suggested by the 
President for public housing. The rea- 
son is that the House of Representatives 
failed to pass the Housing Act. 

The way things have been done the 
last few years is very largely to operate 
withdrawals out of the Treasury in two 
ways, so as to utterly confuse everyone 
who tries to find out just what has hap- 
pened. 

I felt it necessary to submit this addi- 
tional table this year because no one can 
tell where we are at without it. Actually, 
without the deduction of the amount 
that was recommended by the budget 
for the Housing Act of $1.5 billion, the 
total draft on the Treasury would be 
$2,692 million. The total draft on the 
Treasury as a result of the items con- 
tained in table I and the items contained 
in table II are: 

Regular appropria tions $72, 623,476, 248 
Authority to borrow money 


direct from the Treasury. 1, 192,000,000 


Result of Poll on Labor-Management 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ago I circulated to residents 
of my district a questionnaire dealing 
with labor-management problems. The 
results, which were widely publicized, 
were placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD at page 10112. Subsequent to the 
distribution of my questionnaire, I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of 
Local 559, UAW-CIO, of Flint, Mich., 
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asking that I set forth my answers to 
14 questions so that members of local 
559 might know my position with respect 
to them. 

I have always been vitally interested 
in the problems of the working people 
of my district. As a former factory 
worker in the Fisher Body plant in 
Lansing, I feel I appreciate and under- 
stand those problems. I welcomed the 
opportunity to express my opinion on 
the 14 questions, and would like to make 
my response a matter of public record 
at this time: 

1. Would you favor the establishment of 
a congressional committee to study the ef- 
fect of automation and technological im- 
provements upon our economy in order that 
recommendations could be made regarding 
distribution of Jobs among all job seekers, 
thereby eliminating the need for unem- 
ployment benefits? 

Answer. I favor a thorough study of the 
effects of automation whether by the De- 
partment of Labor or a congressional com- 
mittee. As you know, the matter has al- 
ready been a concern of a congressional 
committee. (See bearings and report en- 
closed.) On May 22, the Secrtary of Labor 
appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee at which time, I. myself, ques- 
tioned him on this very subject. I definitely 
believe all aspects of the problem should be 
the subject of continuous, but not delaying, 
research, 

2. Do you favor repeal of the 10-percent 
automobile excise tax and a 10-percent re- 
duction In corporation profits? 

Answer. I advocated repeal of the auto- 
motive excise tax when I was a candidate for 
Congress and introduced legislation to ac- 
complish this, H. R. 3022, in January 1957. 
I regret that Congress has just rejected my 
Proposal, I have already urged reconsidera- 
tion of price and profits in view of the re- 
cession, On February 17, 1958, I wrote to 
major auto manufacturers urging that 
their prices be reduced if possible. I have 
also written to the President suggesting that 
he use his influence to urge price reductions 
nationally to stimulate the economy. 

3. Would you favor the establishment of 
a 5-man committee, 2 from management, 2 
from labor, and 1 impartial chairman, to 
determine how pension and welfare funds 
should be invested? 

Answer. To me, the Investment of such 
funds is not a Federal problem. Public re- 
ports relating to these funds should be suf- 


ficient guaranty of proper investment. How- 
ever, I have no objection to the manner 
suggested in your question. 

4. Should corporations be made to file re- 
ports regarding their pricing policies? 

Answer. No. I firmly believe that ovr 
competitive system, that has worked so tf- 
fectively to give us the highest living stand- 
ard of all the world, can be the most efec- 
tive means of determining price policies. 

5. Would you favor legislation which 
would make collusion between a union of- 
cial and a corporation official a Federal of- 
fense with equal punishment to both? 

Answer, Yes. 

6. Do you favor election of corporation 
officials by secret ballot by stockholders 
based upon one vote for each stockholder 
regardless of number of shares held? 

Answer. No. It would not only be unfair 
but tends to be socialistic. Those wi 
greater investment should have greater con“ 
trol. 

7. Should misuse of corporation funds be 
made a Federal offense? 

Answer. Certain misuses of corporation 
funds are now Federal offenses. Other mis- 
uses certainly are State offenses. Where 
State laws are not adequate, Federal legisla- 
tion should be considered. 

8. In view of present economic conditions, 
do you fayor: (a) placing a maximum of 
$50,000 per year on corporation officials’ Sal- 
artes? (b) elimination of bonuses paid to 
corporations officials out of profits? (e) em- 
ination of price increases at this time? 

Answer. (a) No. The principie would be 
socialistic. I do not favor either wage or 
price controls at the present time. It 15 
public knowledge that at least one forme! 
union official has a retirement income ° 
$50,000 per year. To me, such decisions are 
the prerogative of both the unions and col 
porations under our free enterprise system. 

(b) No, Under proper circumstances 1 
believe corporate officials can legitimately 
receive bonuses as well as employees. 

(c) Yes, unless increasing costs make 
price increases absolutely necessary. My 
published letters to the auto manufacturers 
and the President express my attitude I} 
this regard. 

9. To avold possible labor strife at this 
time do you believe management lende 
should be urged to restrict profits to J 
per cent of their investment? 

Answer. Every conceivable effort should 
be made to avoid labor strife both on tbe 
part of management and labor. In view 
current economic conditions, all prof 
should be reduced to a minimum as well * 
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labor demands. While I hesitate to specify 
un exact amount, I am in accord with the 
Principle of reducing profits, and likewise 
Prices, as much as possible. 

19. Do you object to the enormous con- 
tributions to political parties and candidates 
Made by corporation executives? 

Answer. If you will specify the “enormous 
dontributtons“ to which you refer, I shall be 
p to comment as to each. As a general 
Policy I favor the financial support of one's 
political beliefs within reasonable limita- 
pons, I favor personally small contributions 
rom individuals. I do not favor “enormous 
Contributions” from any source. 

11, Do you believe the policies adopted by 

ement leaders represent the thinking 
ot the majority of the stockholders? 
the er. Yes. If such policies don't reflect 
Ss Stockholders’ thinking, there is soon new 
anagement. 
8 If you were working in a factory, would 
whe voluntarily join the union?—(a) and 

en you worked at the Fisher Body did 
You belong to the Union? 

wer. If I were working in a factory 
eday, union membership tn most cases would 
ta Compulsory. I am aware of the impor- 
nce of unions and favor their general pur- 
keg I would not hesitate to join a union 
iy Untarily if its policies were in accord with 
own belief, and such membership would 
& benefit to me and my fellow workers. 

$ (a) When I worked at Fisher Body, I was 
the dn-ager and was never asked to join 

Union. I left my job to go to college. 
in thee first full-time job after graduation 
Gas € accounting offices of the Washington 

Light Co., Washington, D. C., I joined 
in of Columbia Gasworkers Union. 
lens Do you favor a Federal right-to-work 


x N ie 2 20 not believe there is 
su 
pr Pylon eral legislation at the 


14. If you were employed, could you sup- 
on ee family in the American tradition 
© present unemployment benefits? 

er. Absolutely not. 


REA Needs More Supervision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


IN OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


9 SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
Clyae had a communication from Mr. 
Policies the public power lobbyist, 
b K my support for the Price REA 
“sim k R. 11762. Ellis says this bill 
tratap declares that the REA adminis- 
Shou} 2 Power to make individual loans 

not be interfered with by any- 


one.“ 
our experience in California it 


From 


8e 
inters ah time that there be a lot more 
A rence in the loans of the REA 
— REA needs more super- 
terion Be the hearings before House In- 
Which Ommittee on my bill H. R. 6997 
Yelopme la authorize partnership de- 
ino of the Trinity River two very 
of Situations were revealed. Both 
Mento Situations involve the Sacra- 
Mon} Unicipal Utilities District, com- 
Th, known as SMUD. 
Riles 45 Service area is 653 square 
d comprises the major portion 
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of Sacramento County and a small sector 
of Placer County. Its principal city is 
Sacramento, the California State capi- 
tal. Its location in the heart of Califor- 
nia is at the crossroads of transconti- 
nental and Pacific Coast railroad lines, 
airlines, and highways. 

During 1955, over 700 new commercial 
and industrial customers were added, 
and new residences started (homes, du- 
plexes, and apartments) totaled over 
8,000. 

The Sacramento area is the marketing 
center for the great Sacramento Valley 
agricultural basin and food processing 
is one of its principal industries. Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
California Packing Corp., and Bercut 
Richards Packing Co. are among the 
larger food-processing plants in and 
around Sacramento. 

Industrially, the area boasts a wide 
variety of large operations such as 
Southern Pacific Railroad’s second larg- 
est shops; Pacific Fruit Express Co.; 
Procter & Gamble Manufacturing Co.; 
American Can Co.; Continental Can Co.;: 
Aerojet-General Corp.; the air materiel 
command for the West at McClellan Air 
Force Base; a training base, Mather Air 
Force Base; the Sacramento Signal 
Depot; and a number of lumber con- 
cerns. 

In short, SMUD’s service area of 653 
square miles lies in the heart of a typical 
commercial and industrial area and its 
customers and operations are typical of 
any utility serving any built-up metro- 
politan area—except, of course, it pays 
no taxes. 

But here the similarity ends. For this 
same SMUD has been singled out for 
special and preferred treatment by the 
Federal Government. It has a very large 
loan from the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and a 40-year contract for 
Government power. 

Let us take the REA loan first. Out of 
the 14 million people who live in Cali- 
fornia, only 400,000 live in the SMUD 
area. Of the 158,693 square miles of 
land area in California SMUD serve 653 
square miles—one twenty-fifth of 1 per- 
cent of the State's area, Yet the same 
SMUD has received over $23 million of 
the total of some $27 million of REA 
loan funds in California. We have al- 
ready pointed out that the SMUD service 
area includes business and industrial and 
built-up rural areas in the heart of Cali- 
fornia. Certainly there are no distant 
or hard to reach farms in this entire 
area. 

The data which I have acquired from 
the Department of Agriculture here in 
Washington points out that even as far 
back as 1935 53.9 percent of the farms in 
California were electrified and that by 
1957 this percentage has risen to 96.9 
percent. 

As a matter of fact, the 53.9 percent in 
1935 was way ahead of the national aver- 
age of that time and they were supplied 
not by REA but by private utilities. The 
96.9 percent in 1957 were for all practical 
purposes all supplied by private utilities. 
REA has had no room to go in California 
simply because the area has always been 
ahead of the national average in rural 
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electrification. Only a handful of farms 
in all of California are supplied by REA. 

Nevertheless, we find the situation of 
the $23 million loan to SMUD at 2 per- 
cent interest. This is an out-and-out 
subsidy to SMUD because it costs the 
Federal Government closer to 314 percent 
to borrow money from its citizens, 

For the most part the city of Sacra- 
mento and surrounding 


eligible for an REA loan, then I think 
every utility in the country which serves 
outside the corporate limits of cities is 
entitled to REA financing. 

Doesn't is seem to you that the REA 
Administrator’s power to make loans, at 
least loans of this type, should be sub- 
jected to closer scrutiny instead of less 
scrutiny as suggested by Mr. Ellis? 

Now we come to the second special 
treatment accorded to SMUD, and this 
is, if possible, even more shocking than 
the first. This district now has a con- 
tract with the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the purchase of over two-thirds 
of the firm power of the Central Valley 
project. When Congress authorized this 
project—and almost $800 million has 
been appropriated for it—it specified 
that the revenues from power were to be 
used to financially aid and assist the 
water features of the project The way 
it is turning out, the power features of 
the Central Valley project are financially 
aiding and assisting the Sacramento 
Municipal Utilities District, 

According to testmony before the 
House committee, SMUD now pays a 
little less than 4.5 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for its power from the Government, it 
pays no taxes, and it has a $23 million 
2 percent REA loan. Did I hear some- 
body talk about “give away” or “hands 
in the Federal cash register?” 

As you know, the House Interior Com- 
mittee did not take formal action this 
year on my bill to authorize partnership 
development of the Trinity power facili- 
ties. Action was prevented by forces 
within the committee which opposed 
this legislation and who were in a posi- 
tion to prevent committee action on 
this. proposal. 

Just what would be the effects of my 
bill? In the first place, it would save 
about $60 million of taxpayers’ money 
because the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. would build the power facili- 
ties, At a time when we are facing a 
$12 billion deficit and people from all 
over the United States are screaming for 
more Federal funds for more Federal 
projects, isn't it about time that we re- 
lieve the Federal Government of this 
burden whenever there are citizens who 
are willing to do a part of this job and 
under a proper State regulation. 

In my congressional district we have 
the Russian River project, the Middle 
Creek and the Eel River projects where 
Federal funds are required. Don't you 
think it might be well to let the power 
company build the power facilities at 
Trinity—save the $60 million and let 
some of it go to build the worthy projects 
throughout the country? 

Earlier in this statement, I referred to 
the fact that Congress directed when it 
authorized the Central Valley project 
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that power revenues were to assist the 
water features. Under a joint develop- 
ment the Trinity power facilities would 
do just this to the tune of some $175 mil- 
lion over the payout period, whereas 
under all Federal development, the 
Trinity power facilities would become a 
drag and a drain on the water features 
of the Central Valley project. 

Add to these advantages the payment 
of over $140 million in Federal, State, 
and local taxes and you can readily 
understand my anxiety and interest in 
promoting joint development. 

_And who were these forces opposing 
Trinity partnership? Primarily it was 
those whose main interest is to get even 
greater Federal handouts for SMUD 
from the Federal Government—however 
they might try to disguise their purpose. 

Power from Federal Trinity plants 
would cost somewhere between 7.3 and 
8.9 mills per kilowatt-hour according to 
testimony before the House committee 
and most of it or a good part of it, would 
go to SMUD at less than 5 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. So that is another subsidy or 
Federal advantage accorded to SMUD, 
which could amount to around $3 million 
per year. 

So a Trinity partnership controversy 
is not the one of public versus private 
power but it is a question of further 
Federal subsidies to SMUD or benefits 
through joint development to all of the 
people of California and taxpayers of 
the Nation. 

Of course SMUD hired a high powered 
engineer to present their case before the 
committee in opposition to Trinity part- 
nership. Committee members tell me 
that his testimony had little if any effect 
on the committee members because even 
he had to admit that even using his 
figures and even allowing some increase 
in SMUD rates Federal Trinity power 
would still be sold at less than its cost 
of production. 

The opponents of partnership are try- 
ing to hoodwink Congress into thinking 
that partnership represents some sort of 
a giveaway or some sort of handout to 
the private utilities. Actually, it is no 
such thing and cannot be under the 
strict regulations to which all California 
utilities are subjected. 


The Honorable Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with regret that I note the retirement of 
Husert B. ScuppEr as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. During the 
10 years that Mr. Scupper has been a 
Member of this body he has rendered 
distinguished service to the district 
which he has had the honor to represent 
and to the people of the Nation at large. 


Mr. Scupper came to the Congress with 
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a splendid record of achievement in local 
and State affairs that well equipped him 
for distinguished service in this House. 
He has at all times been zealous in pro- 
moting the interest of the people of his 
district and keenly aware to the great 
responsibility that has rested upon Mem- 
bers of Congress during the period for 
which he has served. 

I extend to him my best wishes that 
in his time of retirement he will have 
health, happiness, and success in large 
measure. 


Perversion of the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, as we come 
to the close of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, we find that many things 
have been done for the working class of 
people of this country. However, I am 
more than disturbed at the continuing 
misadministration of our labor laws by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

I believe it is past time for a congres- 
sional investigation and in this connec- 
tion I submit a resolution adopted by 
various local union organizations in my 
congressional district of southern Tli- 
nois: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the National Labor Reiations Act, 
even as amended by Taft-Hartley, stipulates 
that it shall be the policy of the United 
States Government to encourage the practice 
and procedure of collective bargaining; and 

Whereas the Taft-Hartley amendments 
were inspired and enacted upon false con- 
cepts of justice to wage earners and in an 
atmosphere of punitive restriction toward or- 
ganized labor; and 

Whereas the recently past and present ad- 
ministration and interpretations of the act 
as amended have been growing progressively 
more peryerse and increasingly detrimental 
to the wage earners’ organizations of the 
entire country; and 

Whereas United States Senator WAYNE 
Mons of Oregon, United States Senator PAUL 
H. Dovetas, of Ilinois, and other thinking 
legislators, have on many occasions called 
attention publicly and officially to the evil 
perversion of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
present National Labor Relations Board, to 
the detriment of the wage earners and their 
organizations all over America: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the organization and/or 
person or persons whose name or names ap- 
pear below do hereby go on record to call 
for a congressional investigation and public 
exposure of the present National Labor Re- 
lations Board's administration of the act in 
such a manner as to completely circumvent 
the declared policy of encouraging the prac- 
tice and procedure of collective bargaining 
and so as to bring about decimation, decay, 
and destruction of the wage earners’ organi- 
zations, and the free trade union movement 
in the United States of America; and, be it 


y 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be transmitted to the above-named 
United States Senators and Congressmen 
and other Interested parties in Washington, 
D. C., and elsewhere. 


August 25 


Approved and adopted by Teamsters Local 
No. 347, West Frankfort, III. 
Sam Trerts. 
WirntuM Humpner. 


LESTER Harriss. 
Approved and adopted by Painters Local 
No. 1082. 
CLYDE MANN. 
Lours GARAVAGLIA, 
HERMAN GARATIOLA. 
Approyed and adopted by Carpenters Union 
2010. 
EARL Warp. 
WI LIAN T. FERGUSON. 
H. B. MIXEN. 
Approved and adopted by Herrin Trades 
Council, 
Horace DAGNAN: 
CLARENCE T. MILLER. 
ANGELO L. CALCATERRA- 
Approved and adopted by Interna tio 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local No. 318. 
J. E. GRISHAM. 
LESTER W. BEST. 
STANLEY MEDLEY, 
Wm. CALCATERRA. 
Cor BRYAN; 
Forp. PRIDDY. 
W. G. BARNHART. 
GEO, VANDERGRAP. 
Ror R. MITCHELL. 
Approved and adopted by Carpenters Local 
Union 841, 
EVERETT LINDSEY, 
DANIEL CRAIN. 
GEORGE BANTEL. 
Approved and adopted by Randolph 
County Central Trades and Labor Council. 
OLGA KOOPMAN. 
Approved and adopted by Jackson County 
Building and Construction Trades Council 
KENNETH E. COCHRAN. 
THEODORE BOUCHER. 
Cuas. A. MILEUR. 
Approved and adopted by International As- 
sociation Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Works, Local 392. 


í 


ERNEST BLAISE. 
Liaw L. FIELD. 
JOHN KIENZLE- 
Approved and adopted by Internationa 
Association of Machinists, District 111. 
Donovan H. RANDAL» 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, 
JEANETTE BRAYFIELD- al 
Approved and adopted by Internation 
Ladies Garment Workers Union Local 499. 
Mrs. CECILE WALKER. 
Mrs. ZELMA YOUNG. 
Mrs, MABEL ANDERSON: _ 
Approved and adopted by Operating En 
gineers Local 318. 
W. G. BARNHART. 
As GEORGE VANDERGRAPH: 
Ray R. MITCHELL. 


Hon. John A. Burns of Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the subcors 
mittee on Territorial and Insular Af e 
of the House Interior Committee I hi, 
had excellent opportunity to observe 
work and accomplishments of the 8 
gate from Hawaii during the 85th Con 
gress. 

His list of solid gains for Hawai 
demonstrated by the number and 
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Portance of his bills passed by Congress, 
Paea of them already signed into law, 
most remarkable for a man who is 
denied a yote in Congress. In fact, it 
Would be remarkable for a voting Mem- 
of the House supported by two Sena- 


Legislative accomplishments of Hon. Joan A. Berws, 85th Cong. 
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wail, 1957, authorizing the issuance of $14,900,000 in aviation revenue bonds: to authorize certain land ex- Law 85 
Ry —— ut Honolulu, Oahu, T. II., for the development of the Honolulu airport complex; and for otber 
R. 10 POSER. 
Feb, 3, — To grant the status of public lands to certain reef lands and vesting authority in the commissioner of public | Aug. 18, 1958. Approved by President, Publio 
— R. 11881 1 of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of reef lands having the status of public lands. Law 85-77. 
H x 24. 1008 authortze u program for the conservation, restoration, sud management of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose. ane — 8 4249, A son aia passed ` 
“Koy n lieu (pending approv resident). 
be. 1, Tess Relating to general obligation bonds of the Territory of Hawali, to amend Public Law 720 of the 84th Cong. | Ang. 20, las. Approved by P ‘resident, Public 
(70 Stat. 552, ch. 606); to amend Public Laws 640 and (4% of the 83d Cong. (8 Stat, 782, ch. 889, and 68 Stat. Law 85-Gul. 
i 785, ch, 802); and to amend the Hawailan Orgunio Act to delete the annual limitation on indebtedness that 
* 0 | gY de incurred by the Territory of Hawaii, 
o Buthorize certain construction dt military installations, and for other purposes 11e Burns amendment to exclude family housing 
units on Fort DeRussy, Honolulu. Aug. 20, 
E 1945K, Approved by President, Public Law 
R. 8755 85-045, 

Social security, retiremont systems, did eno raipesnsineeanenpnetnenrnnnne inanem Burns amendment to add Hawall to law extend. 
ing social anes! i covernge to policeman and 
ee Approved BY 

they so desire. Aug, à 
E. R, 12373 President. Publio Law . . o x 

Public works appropriations, 1050 a da a a A a A ea ....| Honaluln Harbor, $1,000,000; Hanapepe River, 
$107,000; Kawaihae Harbor, $1,352,000; 6 sur- 
yoys, totaling $3,000; Nuwillwiii Harbor, 


Conference Report on the Mallory Bill 
SPEECH 


HON, KENNETH B. KEATING 


Iy OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


amend CATING, Mr. Speaker, the 
terees acne Tecommended by the con- 
at the dil alter the central objective 
Objectiva passed by the House. That 
eian to restore the constitu- 

tor determining sone as the basis 
the admissibility of con- 
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Joun Burns has won countless votes 
in both Houses. He has served his peo- 
ple well. 

The Delegate, in my considered judg- 
ment has advanced the cause of state- 
hood for Hawaii by at least a decade, 
making it imminent. Add this to the 


fessions. The conference amendments 
make it clear by express language that 
voluntariness is now to be the test in 
these cases. 

I want to say frankly that in my opin- 
ion no amendments at all were necessary 


to the House bill. I think we passed a 
good bill—one that preserved fair pro- 
cedures without allowing a game to be 
made of law enforcement. It was a bal- 
anced measure designed to correct the 
public peril created by the Mallory deci- 
sion but which at the same time con- 
tained new and explicit protections for 
arrested persons. 

The conferees had the difficult task of 
reconciling the House measure with the 
quite different bill adopted by the Sen- 
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bills he has shepherded through 

and you have overwhelming weno te 

the great caliber of his service. 

is POONER I eee herewith a sum- 
0 e approved legislation for 

Hawaii bearing the name stamp 

JOHN Burns. = — 

The summary follows: 


„ 


ate through the insertion of one word 
“reasonable.” The description of what 
we mean by this word incorporated in 
the last clause of the bill represents 
more a Clarification than a concession. 
Approval of this legislation will can- 
cel the mathematical equation devised 
by the Supreme Court between the 
promptness of arraignment and the ad- 
missibility of evidence. It will express 
in no uncertain terms our objection to 
this kind of mechanical jurisprudence. 
The Mallory decision distorted the in- 
tention of Congress in approving, and 
the intention of the original Supreme 
Court Advisory Committee in recom- 
mending, adoption of rule 5. It was 
never intended that rule 5 operate as a 
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rule of evidence. The bill corrects this 
misinterpretation. 

The bill will eliminate the monumen- 
tal confusion the Mallory decision has 
caused. It will answer the pleas of nu- 
merous civil, legal, fraternal, and law- 
enforcement groups all over the country 
for congressional action. And it will re- 
move the unreasonable obstructions to 
justice which now exist. 

The need for this corrective legisla- 
tion is critical. I am gratified that the 
conferees were able to reach agreement 
and hope there will be prompt approval 
in both bodies. 


A Tribute to Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
and Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in these closing moments of a 
Congress most of us are filled with 
nostalgia and a feeling of friendship 
one for the other which blurs the often 
sharp edge of politics and partisanship. 

It is fitting, as the cuftain is poised 
for the termination of the 85th Congress, 
that we pay tribute to those who no 
— will serve here and to wish them 
well. 

I should like to utilize this time to pay 
my respects, to those who are retiring, 
to two men we—and the Nation—earn- 
estly pray. will be here for years to come. 
I refer to the distinguished Speaker of 
this House, Sam RAYBURN, and to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader and former 
Speaker, JOE MARTIN. 

Most of us are objective enough to 
know that the ayerage Member of the 
House of Representatives is assigned to 
a place below the salt in the public mind. 
Seldom for him, unless he be a power- 
ful leader, is there a place in the soci- 
ety columns, on the front page, or on 
the television screen. He wears neither 
a toga nor a halo. 

Ignored as he may be as an individual, 
this average Representative has some- 
thing which no one else has. Heisa 
Member of the greatest legislative body 
in the world. 

Collectively, then, we have something 
unique and precious to our country and 
the world. 

Men who rise to the leadeship of this 
great body perforce carry on enormous 
responsibility. 

We hear frequent references in this 
Chamber to the people of the United 
States as taxpayers. They are, but they 
are far more than that. They are par- 
ents, too. They are husbands and wives, 
sons and daughters, employees and em- 
ployers, rich and poor, proud and hum- 
ble, hewers of wood and planters of the 
soil. But, above all, they are people. 
Collectively, they stand for something al- 
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most indefinable—call it American for 
lack of a better word. 

In this house, with our strength and 
weaknesses, with our wisdom and lack 
thereof, with our occasional flashes of 
temper and humor, we have a perfect 


legislative mirror of the people of this 
‘country, a mirror which is adjusted every 


2 years. 

Because of these things, it is symbolic 
to me that the two top leaders of this 
House, our Speaker and our former 
Speaker, came here from small com- 
munities, one in Texas and one in Massa- 
chusetts. They bespeak the opportunity 
which might come to any American. 
They symbolize all the men and women 
we affectionately cali folks. 

Several years ago, a great university 
in my State, Syracuse University, did a 
very significant thing. That university 
conferred honorary .degrees—simulta- 
neously—upon Sam RAYBURN and Jog 
MARTIN. 

That action, to my mind, was most fit- 
ting because, through most of the trou- 
bled years of this century, these two men 
have had a greater impact upon our 
times and our future than even the great 
Presidents with whom they worked. 

During the years of peace and war, 
depression and inflation, these two men, 
often working as a bipartisan team, 
have kept our Nation on an even keel, 
curbing extremism and making sure 
that the Government of the United 
States remained a Government refiect- 
ing the desires and needs of the millions 
of folks who find their most direct rep- 
resentation here. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be content if my 
obituary consists of this single sentence: 
“He served with and under two great 
Americans, Sam RAYBURN and JOE 
MARTIN.” 


Congress on Better Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to tell my colleagues in the House 
about another congress that will be in 
session in early October here in Wash- 
ington. Its name is the Congress on 
Better Living, and it is a 3-day confer- 
ence of women homemakers from all 
over the country—brought to our Capi- 
tal by McCall's magazine to express the 
wants and needs of America's 50 million 
families. 

The congress will approach the broad 
subject of better living from the stand- 
point of the American home as the 
hub of family activities. It will seek to 
determine the true function of the home 
and what American families really want 
and need most in their homes of today 
and tomorrow as a result of new living 
patterns. 

For 3 days this fall, 100 articulate and 
knowledgeable young women from every 
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State in the Union will discuss the way 
they live, the houses they live in 
would like to live in, and the things they 
live with and would like to have. 

In a period of frequent buyer-resist- 
ance, this year’s Congress on Better Liv-. 
ing will again become a valuable chan- 
nel of communication between the Na- 
tion's women and their families, 
the people who build, equip and furnish 
homes—truly a significant contribution 
to America’s economy. 


Baseball Hall of Fame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
particularly apropriate that congres- 
sional action recognizing baseball's h 
of fame should follow so closely the ob- 
servance of Interfaith Night at Griffith 
Stadium, here in the Nation's Capital. 
This night, which has become an ann 
occasion in Washington, provides an op- 
portunity to reflect on baseball's roles 85 
the great equalizer, the great destroyer 
of prejudices, the great stimulant for 
brotherhood in action. 

Highlights of Interfaith Night included 
a victory for the Senators, Vice President 
Nrxon throwing out the first ball, and the 
presentation of interfaith awards 
Rocky Marciano, George Jessel, Daniel 
W. Bell, and Attorney General Rogers. 
These citations were fitting tributes to 
the fine work each of these men has done 
to further the cause of common under- 
standing between the races, religions, 
and creeds of this Nation. 

Clearly, the manner in which base 
ball has smashed the barriers of bigotry 
and prejudice make it fully deserving o 
salutes such as Interfaith Night. It i$ 
equally true that these attributes, plus 
the fine influence of the game on o 
youth, the enjoyment it has afforded 
millions of fans both here and abroad. 
and the manner in which it epitomizes 
the highest ideals of sportsmanship 
fair play, make the sport's hall of fame 
fully deserving of congressional recogni- 
tion and applause. They emphasize the 
need for encouraging, in every way pos- 
sible, the export overseas of our national 
pastime. 

We, in New York State, are exceedingl¥ 
proud that baseball first came into being 
in New York State and that the games 
Valhalla is located in Cooperstown, N. X. 
No lover of baseball who has ever 
visited this wonderful shrine can come 
away with anything but a feeling of awi 
and a sense of the great records an 
traditions which the giants of the game 
have built. A visit to the hall of fame 
is a treat no sports lover should be a 
nied. For many, it is one of life's mos 
unforgettable moments. I urge en. 
Member of Congress who has not made ri 
pilgrimage to Cooperstown to do sO £ 
his earliest opportunity. 
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Because the hall of fame enshrines 
the mementos of baseball's immortals 
and preserves the priceless memories of 
Our national pastime, it is fitting that 
Congress pay the tribute embodied in 
House Concurrent Resolution 213. 1 
commend the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kearney] for initiating this fine 
measure, and urge that it receive the 
Overwhelming support of this body. 


State Jurists Critical of High Court 
Rulings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. HUGH Q. ALEXANDER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 ` 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
Was very pleased to read in the Evening 
Star of August 21, 1958, an Associated 

story to the effect that the annual 
Conference of chief justices meeting in 

lena, Calif., had offered a resolu- 
tion highly critical of the present trend 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in usurping the constitutional 
powers of the States. 

Those of us who believe in the preser- 
Jation of basic American liberties and 
the separation of State and Federal 
Powers in this Nation can find a measure 
ol hope for the future in the action taken 
by the distinguished jurists meeting in 


I believe every Member of Congress 
Should have an opportunity to learn of 
courageous position taken by the 
Conference of chief justices. 
The article follows: 
Stare Juntsrs CRITICAL or HICH COURT 
RULINGS 

Pasapena, CALIF., August 21.—Recent Su- 
Preme Court decisions raise doubt that 
PP erica has a government of laws and not 

men, chief justices of nine States allege. 

They accuse the Nation's highest tribunal 
Of assuming the role of policymaker with- 
Out judicial restraint. 

The justices, representing both Northern 
and Southern States, presented the 36-page 
report yesterday to the annual Conference of 
Chief Justices, Delegates are present irom 

© 48 States, Hawalli, and Puerto Rico. 
ey resolution offered with the report urged 

Supreme Court to exercise judicial self- 
tutia t in differentiating between consti- 
an, nal rights and powers on the one hand 

d local self-government on the other. 

TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


ape text of the resolution follows: : 
conference respectively urges that 
the mechan Court of the United States, in 

ng great powers confided to it for 
determina 


the exercise of National and State powers 
Brea, tted to the States, exercise one of the 
j test of all judicial powers—the power of 
enen self-restraint—by recognizing and 
nien effect to the difference between that 
may on the one hand the Constitution 
the Prescribe and permit and that which on 
Gone hand a majority of the Supreme 
deem aus from time to time constitued may 

desirable or undesirable, to the end 
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that a system of federalism may continue to 
function with and through the preservation 
of local self-government.” 
A vote on the resolution is due Saturday. 
WHAT REPORT SAYS 


The report said in part: 

“We believe that strong State and local 
governments are essential to the effective 
functioning of the American system of Fed- 
eral Government. 

“It is strange, indeed, to reflect that under 
a Constitution which provides for a system 
of checks and balances and of distribution 
of powers between National and State Gov- 
ernments, one branch of the Government— 
the Supreme Court—should attain the im- 
mense and, in many respects, dominant pow- 
er which it now wields. 

It has long been an American boast that 
we have a government of laws, not of men. 
We believe that any study of recent decisions 
of the Supreme Court will raise at least con- 
siderable doubt as to the validity of that 
boast. 

OVERTURNED OWN DECISION 

“We find that in constitutional cases 
unanimous decisions are comparative rari- 
ties, and the multiple opinions are com- 
mon occurrences. We find next that di- 
visions on a 5-to-4 basis are quite frequent. 

“It seems strange that under a constitu- 
tional doctrine which requires all others to 
recognize the Supreme Court's rulings on 
constitutional questions as binding adjudica- 
tions of the meaning and application of the 
Constitution, the court itself has so fre- 
quently overturned its own decisions thereon, 
after the lapse of periods varying from 1 to 
95 years. 

“At times the Supreme Court manifests, 
or seems to manifest, an impatience with the 
slow workings of our Federal system. 

“That impatience may extend to an un- 
willingness to walt for Congress to make Clear 
its intention, to exercise the power conferred 
upon it under the Constitution. 

The report sald also: 

“We believe that the Supreme Court 
too often has tended to adopt the role of 
policymaker without proper judicial re- 
straint. 

“In the light of the immense power of 
the Supreme Court and its practical nonre- 
viewability in most instances, no more im- 
portant obligations rests upon it, in our view, 
than that of careful moderation lu the exer- 
cise of Its policymaking role.” 

SIGNERS OF REPORT 


The report was submitted by the com- 
mitte on Federal-State relationships. It 
was signed by Chief Justices Frederick W. 
Brune, Maryland; Albert Conway, New 
York; John R. Dethmers, Michigan; Wil- 
liam H. Duckworth, Georgia; John E. Hick- 
man, Texas; John E. Martin, Wisconsin; 
William C. Perry, Oregon; Taylor H. Stukes, 
South Carolina; Raymond S. Wilkins, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Associate Justice Martin A. 
Nelson, Minnesota. 

The report’s conclusions were based on 
cases involving the 14th amendment, which 
safeguards civil rights, ; 

Chief Justice Dethmers, conference chalr- 
man, said in commenting on the report: 

“It ls the function of the legislative 
branch to determine policy, and the role of 
the ‘courts is purely judicial. Too much 
policymaking by the Federal courts may 
eventually prove destructive of our way of 
life.” 

He said the State chief justices have no 
power over Federal courts but: 

“Collectively, our suggestions may amount 
to something.“ 

Ob's VIEW RECALLED 


Open criticism of the Supreme Court by 
jurists had been a rarity for many years. 
However, Judge William Old of Virginia's 


Chesterfield County circuit court, 
gressional testimony last February 
26, stated a view going beyond that of the 
proposal before the State chief justices. 

Supporting the Jenner-Butler measure 
which the Senate rejected, 49 to 41, yester- 
day, Judge Old told the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee the High Court has 
encroached on the powers of Congress and 
the States. The Jenner-Butier bill was in- 
tended to curb the Supreme Court's review 
powers. 

Judge Old told the subcommittee: 

“It is now clearly apparent, from a long 
Ust of revolutionary decisions by the Su- 
preme Court that the Court is determined to 
destroy our dual system of government under 
the Constitution, and create, by usurpation 
and encroachment, a judicial oligarchy of un- 
paralleled proportions.” 


T. O. Kraabel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great deal of gratification that 
I heard the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mrs. Rocers, extol the virtues 
of T. O. Kraabel, who is retiring as di- 
rector of the national rehabilitation 
commission of the American Legion. 

I wish to join in the splendid tribute 
to T. O. Kraabel furnished by Mrs. 
Rocers, who is one of the friends of the 
veterans in the Congress. I have a very 
personal reason for this, because T. G. 
Kraabel is a cousin of mine and for sev- 
eral years worked in my father’s bank 
at Lawton, N. Dak., and lived in our 
home. S 

T. O. Kraabel comes from a distin- 
guished North Dakota family. His fa- 
ther was an outstanding businessman 
and at one time served as Lieutenant 
Governor of North Dakota, and his 
brothers and sisters all enjoyed distin- 
guished careers. 

We are all aware of the excellent 
service which the American Legion has 
furnished in the growth and develop- 
ment of this country since World War I, 
with particular emphasis on the provi- 
sion of programs for men in our armed 
services and those who are veterans. 
One of the outstanding aspects of Le- 
gion activity has been the services of its 
national rehabilitation commission. 
This agency of the Legion has been 
under T. O. Kraabel’s direction since 
early in 1941 and has made outstanding 
progress under his direction in furnish- 
ing assistance to veterans with problems 
stemming from their service to our 
country. Commencing with my en- 
trance to Congress in 1953, this was im- 
pressed upon me as a member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee of the House 
through the medium of the frequent 
appearances of Mr. Kraabel before our 
committee urging those kinds of vet- 
erans programs which were wholly ben- 
eficial and wholly justifiable. I am cer- 
tain that the veterans of this country 
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are grateful for the services of Mr. 
Kraabel and join with all of his friends 
and relatives in wishing him well in 
whatever career he chooses to adopt fol- 
lowing his retirement from his current 
job. 


“Right To Work” Laws—Misnamed and 
Misunderstood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
posing views between organized labor 
unions and industrial management 
groups seem once again to have met in 
an inpasse concerning their individual 
rights which are currently under discus- 
sion, and a matter of legislative action, 
in the \ssues represented in the title of 
“right to work” laws. 

The conflicts between these two op- 
posing sides have been long and some- 
times bloody. Grave wrongs have been 
committed in the past, on both sides, and 
it is my earnest prayer that these will 
remain in the past. 

The unalterable fact that must be rec- 
ognized by both sides is they are each 
* directly dependent on the other for their 
own well being and that improvement 
in the position of one will indirectly im- 
prove the position of the other. 

In 1938 the Congress enacted the Fair 
Labor Standards Act—Wagner Act— 
which gave a bill of rights to labor in 
which was defined, under law, its rights 
and privileges through the protection 
of Federal courts. 

This law brought reason and right to 
an area of our economy which had been 
in discord within itself for many years. 
The results of the Wagner Act allowed 
the United States, during World War II. 
the one ultimate weapon which no other 
nation in the world had—its gigantic 
ability to produce the overwhelming 
amount of equipment and supplies 
necessary to win it. All this under a 
joint agreement between management 
and labor for no strikes during the big 
fight. ‘The greatest surprise to many 
people was that it worked. 

At the close of World War I there 
followed an adjustment period in which 
the union groups felt that they had 
done their duty during the war and 
were then entitled to adjustments that 
had been put off during the war years. 
These efforts on the part of labor were 
met with opposition from the manage- 
ment side on the grounds that the time 
was not right and the demands too ex- 
tensive. Labor's only weapon, the 
strike, was put into play to the extent 
that the country was almost paralyzed 


in its transportation and other key in- 


dustries. It was plain to see that the 
wartime romance was over and a part- 
ing of the ways was pending, 

By 1947 the situation had gone from 
bad to worse, with demands being made 
that the Congress take some corrective 
measures, What was done was the 
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Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947—Taft-Hartley law. This was a 
bill that was fought down the line by 
organized labor; but it was passed into 
law even over President Truman’s veto 
and is now the law of the land. The 
union side has consistently maintained 
that the law is heavily weighted on the 
side of management, with repeated ef- 
forts to repeal it of to drastically 
amend it. 

The Taft-Hartley Act figures in the 
question of the right-to-work laws in 
that it provides any State law which 
either outlawed or more severely re- 
stricted a union’s security program 
program would supersede Federal law. 
This was an open invitation to indus- 
trial management groups to seek more 
restrictive laws in each of the 48 States. 

Following the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act there was organized in each 
State spontaneous right-to-work com- 
mittees under various sponsoring titles, 
none of which were directly associated 
with the industrial management groups, 
though it is commonly believed they are 
supported by them. 

The first successes of these commit- 
tees came in the industrially under- 
developed States of the south and 
southwest United States. This section 
of the country was the easiest to influ- 
ence in this direction because of its agri- 
cultural nature and the fact that it is 
not strongly organized by union groups. 

A large degree of the credit for get- 
ting these laws on the statute books of 
these States must go to promises of in- 
dustrial development in the future 
which would result from the passage of 
these laws, and the catch phrase used 
when presented to the voters, or State 
legislatures. : 

Everybody is in favor of a law tha 
would guarantee a job. But very few 
people stopped to look beyond the title 
until the law was put into practice and 
they saw how it worked. By that time 
it was too late to stop it in many States; 
but four States have had the courage 
to admit they were wrong and have re- 
pealed it entirely. 

At this point I think it would be a 
good idea to examine this “right” and 
see just how it does work and whom it 
will affect, 

WHAT ARE RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS? 


Right-to-work laws are misnamed 
and misunderstood statutes which for- 
bid enforcement of contract agreements 
between employers and labor unions 
which provide that employees must be- 
come members of the representing union 
as a qualification of employment with 
the company. 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act, a union, 
once certified by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board as representing a majority 
of employees of an industrial unit, must 
represent all employees of that unit, re- 
gardless of membership or nonmember- 
ship in that union. Any resulting ben- 
efits from collective bargaining between 
the union and management will be ex- 
tended to the nonmember employees 
equally as with the union-member em- 
ployees. 

Under unlon- security contracts this 
unequal condition between member and 
nonmember employees is eliminated by 
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requiring the payment of a sum of money 
equal to that of monthly dues for mem- 
bership in the representing union: 
however, if an employee does not 
wish to join the union his name 
will not appear in its membership 
records and he cannot be com- 
pelled to attend its meetings or be 
bound by any of the union’s discipline 
policies, The failure of the employee to 
pay this monthly fee for the representa- 
tive services received from the union, 
whether he be a member or nonmember, 
will result in release from his position 
for failing to meet one of the qualifica- 
tions of his employment. 
HOW DO SUCH LAWS WORK? 


Under these State statutes these con- 
tracts requiring the employee to support 
their union is unenforcable in any State 
court. As a direct result the union is 
deprived of its internal security; and the 
employer has the opportunity to hire 
persons who can be influenced not to 
join the union. In time, enough non- 
union members could be hired to permit 
the challenge of certification of the 
presently recognized union. If the em- 
ployees were not organized under a 
second union, a defeat of the prime 
union would result in there being no 
union at all. This has long been recog- 
nized as one of the easiest ways in which 
to break the bargaining power of a union. 

WHOM DO THESE LAWS AFFECT? 


You. These laws will, in time, affect 
every citizen in any State having such 
laws. They have the direct result of 
weakening and eventually destroying the 
bargaining power of the laborer’s union. 
Consequently, a workingman's security of 
employment, and social position as well 
as income will be affected. This condi- 
tion will directly affect his buying power, 
and reliability as a citizen of the com- 
munity. Such conditions will in turn af- 
fect every merchant, service agency, and 
social group, who count this man as & 
customer or contributor, as well as the 
well-being of the entire Nation. 

WHICH STATES HAVE THESE LAWS? 


The States having right-to-work laws 
in effect to date are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Texas, Virginia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, 
Indiana. 

States which have repealed laws: Del- 
aware, 1949; Louisiana, 1956; Maine 
1948; New Hampshire, 1949. $ 

States which have rejected constitu- 
tional amendments on right-to-work 
laws are: California, 1944; New Mexico, 
1948, 

States Which have defeated initiative 
petitions on right-to-work laws are 
Maine, 1948; Massachusetts, 1948: 
Washington, 1956. 

State legislatures which have rejected 
or defeated proposals on right-to-work 
laws are: California, 1953; Colorado, 
1953, 1955, 1957; Connecticut, 1955, 1957; 
Delaware, 1957; Idaho, 1955, 1957; Ken- 
tucky, 1954; Kansas, 1955; Maryland. 
1955, 1957; Massachusetts, 1955; Michi- 
gan, 1955; Minnesota, 1955; Missouri, 
1955; Ohio, 1955; Oklahoma, 1953; Orez 
gon, 1953; West Virginia, 1955; Wiscon“ 
sin, 1955; Wyoming, 1953, 1957. 
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WHY DID THESE STATES ENACT RIGHT-TO-WORK 
LAWS? 

Of the 18 States which now have these 
laws on their statute books only one— 
Indiana—is an important industrial cen- 
ter. Without exception these States, in 
Varying degrees, are lacking in industrial 
development in that they are not suited 
either geographically, economically or 
populationwise to the support of an in- 
dustrial center. 

These facts have been ignored with 
promises that the greatly expanding in- 
dustries of the North would surely come 
their way if these States were to insure 
that, through enactment of these laws, 
there would not be a “strong union” 
group to deal with; and as a result, the 
main drawing point, there would be a 
ready reservoir of cheap labor. 

None of the States which have enacted 
these laws have had any great influx of 
industrial development as “suggested” 
and some of them have had the law in 
operation for 10 years or more. 

The industrial management groups 
are naturally interested in cheap labor, 
if not from selfishness, then from the 
Point of competition; but they want it 
where their present plants are located 
but it.can be had only if the bargaining 
Power of the unions can be weakened or 
eventually destroyed. 

WHO ARE THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS IN 
FAVOR OF THESE LAWS? 

An answer to this question is most 
Complex. The real backers of this 
Movement seem to remain anonymous 
and unknown; however, two principal 

. big busines organizations that have ad- 
Mitted their position in “endorsing the 
National right to work law” which, they 
Say, applies also to State laws, are the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Chamber of Commerce. 
Both of these organizations are known 

be spokesmen for industrial owner- 
Management groups and have declared 
themselves greatly opposed to many 
forms of labor organizing. 

WHO ARE THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS 

AGAINST THESE LAWS? 

The answer to this question is also 
dificult to present, principally because 
Of the vastness of the legion who have 
Spoken out against them. I have esti- 
Mated it would take my staff a week to 
Compile the names of all public figures 
Who have taken an active part against 

ese laws. It is obvious enough that 
Wherever the people had a chance to 
8 on the issue, it has lost—in some 

tates it has been defeated 2 and 3 times 

è the last 6 years. The following or- 
ing serene have gone on record as be- 
ti Strongly opposed to these laws: Na- 
Na Council of Churches in America, 
cational Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Chaverence of Bishops of the Methodist 
urch, National Council of Churches of 

of t in America, Catholic Conference 
eee South, Rabbatical Council of 
€rica, Board of Sociology and Eco- 
om e Relations of the Methodist 
hte ce in America. In addition, the 
in Senator Robert A. Taft stated that 
no instance should union security 

Programs be totally outlawed.’ Gov. 

poodwin Knight, of California, Gov. 
erell Harriman, of New York, and Gov. 
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George Leader, of Pennsylvania, to men- 

tion only a few more of top State execu- 

tives who recognize inherent dangers in 

such laws. 

MY POSITION ON THE QUESTION OF RIGHT-TO- 
WORK LAWS 

I feel they are greatly misrepresented 
and too frequently misunderstood by the 
average citizen, and, whether inten- 
tional or not, exist as a direct threat to 
the stability and security of the organ- 
ized labor movement. 

My answer to the advocates of the so- 
called right-to-work movement is that 
no one has a right to expect to reap the 
harvest from another’s labor and cer- 
tainly none of us have the right to de- 
mand a job that we are not qualified for 
or that we refuse to qualify for on the 
grounds that to do so would violate an 
assumed right. The only right granted 
under these laws is that of attempt- 
ing to wreck what honest and hard- 
working people have built. 


Let’s Take a New Look at Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


KON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
years that it has been my privilege to 
serve in the House, I have been a stanch 
and consistent supporter of mutual aid. 
This year, like so many of my colleagues, 
I felt that the time had arrived for a 
new look at this program, which unfor- 
tunately was being rendered ineffectual 
in many instances through waste, in- 
efficiency, and unsound foreign policy. 

Those of us, who in the past have 
supported and voted for foreign aid, 
have become concerned over the man- 
ner in which funds are being ladled out 
to neutral nations that regularly side 
with Moscow while, at the same time, 
tried and true friends of the United 
States are being neglected. 

A dramatic example of this absurd 
discrimination in the administration of 
mutual aid is the case of Turkey, a 
strong anti-Communist nation that can 
be counted on our side if ever the big 
shooting starts. It is interesting that 
while Communist Yugoslavia, for in- 
stance, has been treated generously in 
the mutual aid program, Turkey, our 
friend, has been treated quite shabbily 
considering her dependability and pro- 
West position, militarily and politically. 

The Washington Star on Saturday, 
July 19. carried a significant story which 
vividly illustrates my point. The story 
was captioned “Turkey, NATO Anchor, 
Lacks Modern Arms.” The story reveals 
that Turkey does not possess motorized 
cavalry but must rely on horses; that 
Turkish infantrymen do not have mod- 
ern rifles but must rely on “heavy- 
ancient—circa 1898—German Mauser 
rifles.” The Turkish Air Force fighter 
planes, the Star story relates, are “com- 
paratively slow and obsolescent Ameri- 
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can jets.” It is further stated that 
“aviation gasoline and motor fuel are in 
short supply.” In fact, shortages are 
such, according to the Star article by 
L. Edgar Prina, staff writer, that the 
Turks are hurting even in the matter of 
enough proper clothing for their troops.” 

Mr. Speaker, this in my opinion, is a 
very serious matter. The deficiencies in 
adequate aid to Turkey should be reme- 
died at the earliest possible moment. 

Of course, I can already hear the re- 
buttal from the globalists that more 
money is needed to remedy such situa- 
tions, and that the administration's 
full requests for funds for this program 
should be voted. As a matter of fact, 
what has long been needed was not more 
money so much as a better handling, a 
more sensible and equitable distribution 
of the funds already available. The 
time has come to put the mutual aid 
house in order. 

I am not insensible to the critical sit- 
uation which has developed in the Mid- 
dle East, a factor that was not present 
when the mutual aid bill was before 
this body a few weeks ago. I am equally 
aware that new strains on the peace, 
generated by Soviet-inspired Nasser ex- 
pansionism, will probably occasion 
greater outlays of funds than hereto- 
fore were required, but it is obvious now, 
as it was even before our Marines were 
dispatched to Lebanon, that waste helps 
no one, In fact, the new situation 
created by the upset in Iraq, and possi- 
ble future moves by the Khrushchev- 
Nasser axis, make it imperative that we 
reevaluate the allotments of our mu- 
tual aid program and put the most aid 
where it will do the most good. 

The Washington Star's story on 
Turkey is as follows: 

Tuansy, NATO ANCHOR, Lacks MODERN Anas 
(By L. Edgar Prina) 

Disclosure that the Turkish Army is moy- 
ing a cavalry division from its Russian fron- 
tier to a base near Syria is drawing new at=- 
tention to the lack of modern equipment in 
the armed forces of this NATO anchor 
and America’s most reliable Middle East ally. 

A Pentagon spokesman, in revealing the 
military movement yesterday, sald that it 
has been going on for a month and pre- 
dated the present Iraq-Lebanon-Jordan 
crisis. 

When a reporter asked the officer whether 
he was certain it would take more than a 
month to shift the division, the briefer re- 
plied: 

“Yeah, horses go slow.“ 

To find the Turks still using horses for 
reconnaissance and weapons-hauling in 
these days of helicopters and motorized ve- 
hicles is not altogether surprising, given the 
mountainous terrain of much of their coun- 
try. 

ANCIENT VINTAGE ARMS 

But Western military men who would like 
to see more modern arms and material go 
to the Turks cite these disheartening facts: 

1. Turkish infantrymen armed with 
heavy, ancient-vintage (circa 1898) German 
Mauser rifes. (Their Syrian neighbors boast 
the new family of Soviet light weapons—rifle, 
machine gun and tommy gun, all of which 
use the same light cartridge.) 

2. Turkish Air Force fighter planes, com- 
paratively slow and obsolescent American 
jets, are no match in speed or altitude for 
Russian aircraft. 

3, Aviation gasoline and motor fuel is in 


“short supply—because of the cost factor— 


, 
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and the Turks limit their aircraft sorties to 
30 minutes flying time. (It has been re- 
ported, too, that the army has only enough 
fuel for 4 days of major fighting.) 

LACK PROPER CLOTHING 


The Turks are hurting even in the matter 
of enough proper clothing for their troops. 
Last year, the units assigned near the moun- 
tainous Soviet border suffered 500 frostbite 
amputations brought on by a lack of ade- 
quate footwear, according to reports from 
Turkey. 

Secretary of State Dulles yesterday men- 
tioned Turkey as one of the needy nations 
the United States must support when he 
testified for a restoration of foreign-aid cuts 
on Capitol Hill. 

Asking that the House cut to $700 million 
for defense support be raised to the original 
$810 million, told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that “inflation and unacceptable 
risk of disaster” would face Turkey and 
several other American allies if the funds 
were not increased. 

The Pentagon officer put the situation a 
different way, saying: 

“The Turks have a tough, reliable army 
of 22 divisions—more than 300,000 men. We 
can almost say they are our divisions, be- 
cause we can count on them. It is clearly 
in America’s self-interest to see that they 
are equipped with the best weapons we 
can afford to give them.” 


Retarded Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion which the Congress has taken to 
aid the retarded children of the Nation 
by providing them with more specially 
trained teachers is a most significant 
step forward in our national social 


program, 

The plight of these afflicted children 
and the very heavy burdens upon their 
parents and families have for long 
prompted my deepest interest, sympathy, 
and desire to promote Government as- 
sistance toward the solution of these dif- 
ficult problems. 

With his usual profound sympathy for 
the afflicted, the very able gentleman 
from Rhode Island, Mr. Focarty, has 
worked commendably and effectively in 
advancing and enacting this vital legis- 
lation. The committee is also entitled 
to our appreciation for their sustained, 
helpful efforts. 

I have been in strong support of pro- 
posals to assist retarded children whose 
care, treatment, and special problems 
deserve the most solicitous attention of 
the Congress. . 

The bill moves in the right direction 
to be sure, but, in opinion, there is much 
more to be done to alleviate the condi- 
tions and problems of these children and 
their families, x 

A comprehensive, long-range program, 
well rounded and well financed, is re- 
quired to grapple with this great social 
need. Congress must give further care- 
ful study to the means of providing ad- 
ditional governmental action that might 
be taken to tackle this problem in its 
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entirety, Such a program must be broad 
and deep. It must deal with preventive 
as well as ameliorative possibilities in 
the realm of medical science and social 
action. We can no better serve human- 
ity and the dictates of compassion than 
by moving to hold out the hand of as- 
sistance and encouragement and con- 
crete help to these unfortunate afflicted 
children and their families. 

I will not only support this meritorious 
legislation, but propose to continue my 
deep interest in this question in the time 
to come in order to render every pos- 
sible measure of support to an advanced 
program that will deal more effectively 
with this very pressing, urgent problem. 


War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, in some of the recent political 
campaigns the Democratic Party has 
been referred to by certain individuals 
as being the warparty. The issue of 
peace was used as a major appeal in 
1952 when General Eisenhower, the Re- 
publican presidential candidate, prom- 
ised to go to Korea to try to end the 
Korean war. The same appeal was used 
in 1954 and again in 1956, with some- 
what less success, even in view of the 
fact that war clouds were hanging over 
the Middle East on election day in 1956. 
Republican campaign committees have 
spent large sums of money to advertise 
the casualties in so-called Democratic 
wars. 

I have no doubt that the same course 
will be followed by some of the cam- 
paign orators this fall, especially in view 
of the fact that things are not going 
well on the domestic front. With Mr. 
Eisenhower's popularity at a low ebb, 
a large number of those individuals who 
have been recently sampled give the re- 
cession as the reason for their having 
shifted allegiance to the Democratic 
Party. Consequently, we can expect the 
administration high command to at- 
tempt to divert attention from its fail- 
ures in the handling of the domestic 
economy and I am anticipating that it 
will use the same strategy as in the past 
of blaming the Democratic Party for the 
country’s wars. It, of course, will say 
nothing of wars under the McKinley and 
Lincoln administrations. The support- 
ers of the present administration will 
also conveniently overlook the votes of 
members of the Republican Party when 
the Congress declared war on Italy, Ja- 
pan, and Germany in 1941, I think that 
it would be well to refresh the memories 
of our friends on the other side of the 
aisle by recapitulating the votes whereby 
the Congress declared war on those 
countries. On December 8, 1941, the 
United States House of Representatives 
adopted a resolution declaring war on 
Japan by a vote of 388 to 1. The United 
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States Senate on the same day passed 
a resolution declaring war on Japan by 
a vote of 82 to 0. On December 11. 
the House of Representatives passed & 
resolution declaring war on Italy by 4 
vote of 399 to 0, and the United States 
Senate took a similar position by a vote 
of 90 to 0. On December 11, 1941, the 
House of Representatives adopted a res- 
olution declaring war on Germany by 
a vote of 393 to 0, and the Senate did 
likewise by a vote of 88 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 6 recorded votes I 
have mentioned, there was 1 lone vote 
cast against a declaration of war, and 
that l.vote was a Republicn vote. So it 
can be seen that the declarations of war 
on the three countries named were vir- 
tually unanimous and this is as they 
should have been, However, I think 
that it comes with rather poor grace that 
the Democratic Party is frequently ac- 
cused of being a war party when, as 4 
matter of fact, the Republican Members 
of the House and Senate supported the 
declarations wholeheartedly. We went 
to war and Republican Members of the 
Congress supported that step by their 
actions, their words, and their votes. 

Were they sincerely supporting Amer- 
ica's entry into World War II or did they 
lack the courage to vote against her 
entry? I am confident that. they sin- 
cerely supported our participation. 
Then let us be done with this type of 
campaign oratory which seeks to depict 
one party as a party of war and another 
party as a party of peace. 

The Democratic Party does not want 
war. There come times in the history 
of any nation when it cannot avoid war: 
Peace is not a thing that can be prom: 
by any individual in an appeal to the 
voters of this country, particularly when 
we must deal with men like Khrushchev, 
men who are guided only by their insa- 
tiable greed for power. ‘The peace of the 
world will continue to be endangered as 
Jong as we have nations led by men like 
Hitler and Stalin and Khrushchev and 
as long as a communistic ideology 18 
backed up by nations as powerful as Rus- 
sia and Red China. Those who pro 
peace in return for votes are selling their 
country short and are underestimating 
the intelligence of those to whom they 
make their appeal. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all in favor of 

- peace on both sides of the aisle and 
both political parties, Peace sho 
never be an issue. The only question 18 
as to how peace might best be assured. 
I am in favor of keeping America strong. 
so strong that no nation will ever dare 
attack us. 

“When a strong man armed keepeth 
his palace, his goods are in peace.” 


Housing Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
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wish to include herein a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Boston, Mass., relative to the Housing 
Act of 1958. 

The resolution follows: > 

Whereas there is a critical need in many 
large urban areas throughout the United 
States for real property renewal and rede- 
velopment, including the city of Boston; 
and 

Whereas these areas are unable to finance 
this vital work without the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

Whereas any reduction in the amount of 
Federal aid will seriously affect the progress 
that is now being made against blight and 
decay of real properties in our cities and 
Particularly in the city of Boston: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Boston City Council, 
in meeting assembled, strongly urges that 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
Gress of the United States adopt United 
States Senate bill No. 4035, also known as 
the Housing Act of 1958, 


Hon. John M. Vorys 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
20 years of service JoHN M. Vorys, of 
Ohio, has decided to retire from this 
body. No present member of the Com- 
Mittee on Foreign Affairs has made so 
Breat a contribution to the course of our 
foreign policy as JoHN Vorys. His serv- 
ice began in this House in 1939 on the 
eve of World War II. He participated in 

ting all of the measures that came 
before Congress from that time to the 
Present. I say “participated,” because his 
fertile mind, his persuasiveness, and his 

Owledge made every one of the bills 

t emerged from our committee a bet- 
ter bill. At our last meeting a few days 
ago, several of us suggested that he draw 
Upon his experience and recollections to 
Preserve for historians many of the de- 
tails in the legislative process of Amer- 

foreign policy that otherwise will 
never be known. I hope he dirccts his 
energies to this task. It will be a trea- 
Sure house of history. 

My service on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has been made more valu- 
able by virtue of the presenee of JOHN 

onxs. He has a capacity for analysis 
e t is the envy of many of us. I know 

f no man in public life who can derive 

Ore sense from statistics and figures 

R an Joun Vorys. Points that might 

therwise escape our attention because 

ey were veiled in arithmetical or 

thematical terms were reduced to un- 
rstandable language by Mr. Vorys. 

t He has expressed an interest in re- 

Whoo to teaching, The university with 

ch he may be associated will be for- 

d te indeed. He will force tne stu- 

“nts to think through issues. From his 
trai g and concern for details better 

wae Students will come. 

Zabi his lovely wife and himself, Mrs. 
fen Ocki and I extend our best wishes 

a long and happy life. 
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Invitation to Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COYA KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following invitation to 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN to visit 
Minnesota this fall: 

INVITATION TO MINNESOTA 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mx. SPEAKER: It is no new thing to 
address the Speaker. It is, however, quite 
uncommon to suggest a new address for the 
Speaker. I'm sincerely asking you to come 
and spend the fall—or as much of the time 
remaining as you can—in my home State. 
With all my heart, I want your new address 
to be Minnesota. 

My understanding is that first-grade 
teachers in the Lone Star State have specific 
instruction in regard to the first written 
word to be taught. It is not to be “dog” or 
“cat or mama“ or papa. It is to be 
“T-E-X-A-S." 

Minnesota first graders volunteer to write 
10-paged brochures on the beauties of mar- 
velous Minnesota. Of course, cur Minnesota 
youngsters and all of us know, also, how to 
spell Texas, and appreciate your love for 
your great State. 7 

Since this is the case, it is not difficult to 
invite you, Mr. Speaker, to come to Minne- 
sota. However, to make my invitation some- 
what different from other invitations, I have 
chosen to use the rhythm of Longfellow’s 
Song of Hiawatha, That beat“ was not 
original with Longfellow. He borrowed it 
from the Finnish national epic—the Kale- 
vala—a work beloved by many of our fine 
Minnesotans of Finnish ancestry. 


Come and see us, Mr. Speaker. Spend your 
summer here beside us. 

Visit our primeval beauty in the Land of 
Lakes ten thousand. 

Share the simple Joys we treasure in the 
Land of Sky Blue Waters. 

Join us in our bounteous fishing. Come, oh 
come, to Minn-e-so- ta. 


Bass are luring near the shores. 
in our lakes and rivers. 

Wall-eyes wait your lure to catch them nigh 
the bogs of wild cranberries. 

Northern pike and giant “mucky” challenge 
you to give them battle. 

Join us, join us, Mr. Speaker, in our para- 
dise of fishing. 


Breathe the scent of Norway pine trees, and 
the tang of fishpan frying. 

Hear the loon cry at the dawning. Hear the 
breezes sigh at sunset. 

Sense the beat of outboard chugging. Feel 
the cool dip of the paddle. z 

Join us in a quiet haven or where rapids 
course white water. 


Minn-e-so-ta wants you, needs you. Say the 
word and come to see us. 

The fulfillment is greater than whatever I 
can promise. 

Let us share the peace primeval. 
drop the cares that vex us. 

We would sure be glad to have you—Mr. 
Speaker, Sam of Texas. 


Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON, 
Ninth District, Minnesota. 


Trout hide 


Let us 
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My PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO OUR DEAR “MR. 
Sam” 


MR. SAM 
{To tune of the Eyes of Texas) 
All throughout this hard-fought ses-sion, 
You have stood the test. 
All throughout this hard-fought ses-sion, 
You've given us your best. 
You have brought about good order. 
You broke the legislative jam. 
The hearts of all the House beat for you, 
So * * * thank you, Mr. Sam. 
(To tune of the Yellow Rose of Texas) 
(Verse) 
There's a man who comes from Texas, 
Where they raise em saddle-high. 
We're proud—the ones who know him— 
Proud enough to tell him why. 
Of all the many Speakers 
Who held the Speaker's chair, 
This Texan's stay Is longest. 
And we're glad to have him there. 
(Chorus) 
He's the noblest work of Texas, 
A credit to his State. 
You may cal! Sam Houston “here”; 
But, this man’s just as great. 
You may talk about Jim Bowie. 
Be thankful talk is free. 
Still, our Mr. Sam, of Bonham, 
He will top them all—to me. 


Conference Report on Mallory Bill 
SPEECH . 


HON, WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the conferees, I am happy 
that a majority conferees’ report has 
been made to the House and I am hopeful 
of unanimous House approval of the 
Mallory bill (H. R. 11477) as reported. 

In the Mallory case, the court permit- 
ted a confessed Negro rapist to go scot 
free by ruling that his confession was 
not admissible in evidence, although vol- 
untarily made, because he was held for 
74% hours between his arrest and his 
arraignment. 

This siuation demanded congressional 
action in that it is essential that con- 
fessed criminals should not be permitted 
to avoid convicition of this sham basis 
alone. : 

The Senate added the word, “reason- 
able” modifying “delay,” to the House 
version and, of course, this had the effect 
of codifying into law the judicial rule 
of evidence laid down in the Mallory 
decision which was highly objectionable. 

As a House conferee, and believing that 
this decision must be reversed, I refused 
to agree to the Senate version because 
the will of the House had been clearly 
expressed by an overwhelming vote in 
opposition to the Mallory decision. 

The conferees agreed on a compromise 
which, in my opinion, reaffirms the 
House position which, in effect, provides 
that delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment should be one element in detemin- 
ing whether a confession is voluntary or 
involuntary. The House position is being 
sustained in the conferees’ report be- 
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cause the test will still be whether the 
confession is voluntary or not, and the 
period of delay will only be one element 
in determining this question. This has 
consistently been the position of the 
House; it has consistently been by posi- 
tion, and I believe is should be the posi- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the future. 

I hope the enactment of this bill will 
result in more sensible and constructive 
decisions on the part of the Federal 
courts in the future. 


Unity of the Polish People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a very eloquent statement on the unity 
of the Polish people recently published 
in the New York Times. 

The author is an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Stefan Pomierski, now residing at 
Glen Cove, N. Y., a prominent leader of 
the Polish cause in this country, and an 
able, loyal American citizen who has for 
years devoted himself to laudable charity 
and to civic and patriotic endeavor. 

Mr. Pomſerski's article emphasizes the 
undying determination of the Polish peo- 
ple to regain their freedom. Centuries 
of oppression have never been able to 
quench the indomitable spirit of this 
great and worthy people. Whether the 
oppressors are Nazis or Communists the 
courageous Poles still bravely fight for 
the restoration of their liberties, and for 
liberation from religious persecution, 
economical slavery, and political tyranny. 

America must. not turn its back upon 
these valiant people Our duty is clear. 
We must do everything in our power to 
help them throw off the shackles of Com- 
munist bondage and breathe again the 
air of freedom, which is so much a part 
of Poland's historic tradition. 

This Nation and the free world must 
realize sooner or later that so long as 
Communist oppressors and tyrants are 
permitted to enslave millions of freedom- 
loving people throughout the world, 
there will be no chance for a real, lasting 
peace. Already great damage has been 
done to the cause of freedom. 

Murder, pillage, rapine, and bloodshed 
have been visited upon much of the 
earth in the mad quest of Marxist com- 
munism to achieve world domination. 
The hearts of many people, who trusted 
in America and its ideals, have been 
broken, just as were the promises we 
made to guarantee self-determination to 
all nations, Disillusionment has re- 
placed faith in all too many places. The 
hour is late, indeed, but unless we act 
now to retain the faith and trust, which 
the small nations have had in the high 
purposes of America, I feel that the way 
will be open for the Communists to still 
further expand by force and infiltration 
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their scope of influence and control over 
additional millions of helpless people. 

Western civilization is at the cross- 
roads. The fate of all our great moral, 
spiritual, and political values is hanging 
in the balance. If we delay, or if we 
cringe and cower before the threats and 
blandishments of Soviet communism, 
we might just as well make up our minds 
that the materialistic flood of commu- 
nism will in time inundate the free 
world. 

Where is the American courage of 
yesteryear? Where is the invincible de- 
termination to fight to preserve our free 
institutions? Where is our will to pay 
back insult, ridicule, and scorn in its 
own coin? How can true Americans 
stand by in idle and inert contemplation 
and indecision while organized Soviet 
Government mobs besiege the Embassy 
of our Nation and make shameful, ille- 
gal attacks upon the buildings housing 
our diplomatic force and send daily re- 
ports of this outrage throughout the 
world for propaganda purposes? 

And what about the imprisonment of 
our military forces in Communist East 
Germany while hardly a mutter of pro- 
test was heard from this great Govern- 
ment? And, there are other similar in- 
stances just as revolting, the worst of 
which was the brazen capture and im- 
prisonment by Cuban rebels of members 
of our own Armed Forces. What a 
travesty. 

As a result of these incidents, the 
American people and the general popu- 
lation of the world are getting the im- 
pression, and understandably so, that 
our diplomatic leaders are afraid of the 
Russians—afraid that they may make 
nuclear war upon us—and, for that rea- 
son, these leaders are bending over back- 
ward not to displease them even as the 
Nation is insulted and reviled. Actually, 
overwhelming American public opinion 
would have severed diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet long ago and served no- 
tice upon the Kremlin leaders that this 
Nation would no longer tolerate their 
sneers, insults, and conspiracies against 
our security and freedom. 

Courageous Americans do not fear 
the Russians or anyone else. We do 
not fear their sputniks, their world 
propaganda, nor the Quislings in this 
country who are trying to terrorize the 
American people with stories of nuclear 
destruction unless we do the bidding of 
Russia in international councils and 
allow it to have its way throughout the 
world. 

The Soviet is the one who has most 
reason to fear, if it piles insult upon 
insult, and brazenly goads and chal- 
lenges this great Nation. We have the 
most powerful military force on the 
face of the earth. We have the strong- 
est, most productive economic system. 
We possess most destructive air power. 
We are building missiles and rockets 
that before long will be able, literally, 
if necessary, to cover the earth with 
nuclear warheads. These are facts, not 
illusions or boasts. 

I hope and pray that it will never be 
necessary for us, or for any nation, to 
resort to violence. I would deplore it. 
But there is something worse than war, 
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so far as the American people are con- 
cerned, and that is slavery, tyranny, and 
the loss of precious liberty. Our homes, 
our security, our way of life, and personal 
liberties are at stake in this conflict. 
Rather than to lose these precious God- 
given possessions, it would be better 
that every American should unflinch- 
ingly face death in a flaming nuclear 
cauldron in defense of the Nation and 
the cause of human freedom. This Na- 
tion is prepared to guard and defend its 
heritage at any cost. 

Courage alone will not solve our 
problems of peace or war. Forceful 
leadership and united, loyal support of 
all those devoted to freedom will be re- 
quired. But one thing is very clear: 
without courage and the will to sacrifice 
bitterly and fight savagely, if the occa- 
sion demands it, the ideal of freedom 
will be in jeopardy. 

UNTIry or POLISH PEOPLE 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORE TIMES: 

Your editorial of August 12 entitled Car- 
dinal and, Commissar” reminds the writer 
of a situation which occurred about 60 years 
ago in the city and county seat of Lubawa, 
Poland, at that time known as Loebau, West 
Prussia, Germany. 

Several Roman Catholic priests were 
then sentenced to prison for teaching cate- 
chism in the Polish language. A menacing 
Prussian cavalry regiment falled to stop an 
orderly demonstration of thousands of peo- 
ple led by my late father, Dr. Francis Po- 
mierski, president of the city council, in 
protest of the unjust sentences imposed by 
á royal Prussian court upon these priests. 

Today, in spite of the evil forces of the 
Red Kremlin, under the yoke of which they 
are suffering, the Polish people, imbued 
with an ardent love of God and liberty, will 
continue their fight for freedom. They will 
walk through this critical period also with 
strength and unity in their hearts and 
minds and souls. > 

K, STEFAN Pomrersxt. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest things that has happened to 
me since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress is that I have had the pleasure 
serving with a man like Joz O'Hara. The 
Congress can ill afford to lose many 
good men of Jor’s caliber. I believe that 
Jor comes as near voting his own con- 
victions on every piece of legislation that 
comes to the floor of the House for con- 
Sideration as any man that has e 
served as a Member of this great legis- 
lative body. 

I sincerely regret to learn that JOS 
has decided to retire as a Member of the 
United States Congress, however, I hope 
that he will now be able to do some 
the things that he has been denied dur“ 
ing the past 20 years. 

Jog and I were freshmen here together 
and we haye joined hands in fighting 
some rather tough battles during W. 
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War II and the readjustment years since 
the war. I know that it will be difficult 
for the State of Minnesota or any other 
State to send a man here who could fill 
Jor O'Hara's shoes; and, even though we 
are from different political parties, we 
Certainly see eve to eye on at least 90 per- 
cent of the problems facing this country 
at the present time and all legislation 
that has been considered on the floor of 
the Housing during the past 20 years. 

I wish for Joe and his family good 
health and happiness and trust they will 
Visit my State and my district when he 
decides to do some traveling. 


Kennedy-Ives Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
against the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill 
Was based upon some logical and, to my 
Ming, sound legislative reasons. 

In the first place, this bill has never 
been subjected to the light of public 
hearings either in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives. The time 
Consumed by the McClellan committee 
and the time the bill rested upon the 
Speaker's desk—40 days—deprived my 
Committee of holding hearings or, for 

t matter, of giving reasonable time 
Study and consideration of the bill. 
bill sponsored by Senators KEN- 

i and Ives has all the earmarks of 
gelation designed to fool some and 
r others. Early in the history of this 

ll when it passed the Senate, all ele- 
thes of labor and some industry saw 

e dangers in its provisions and op- 

d the enactment of the law as writ- 
tes After passage by the Senate it 
sie upon the Speaker's desk for’ 40 

YS. This shows, beyond anything else. 
b © type of legislation the Kennedy-Ives 
7001 really is. It is a bill designed to 
Cen Many people, including the inno- 

t bystander in the seemingly eternal 
22 fle between capital and labor. It 
ab Upposed to correct the so-called labor 
N As yet no one has spelled out 
2974 this can be accomplished in S. 


bin day after the Senate passed this 
Eddies. Member of the Committee on 
trom 188 and Labor received word 
Unite bor against this legislation, The 
Mine Workers have consistently 
Woed its passage. The United Steel 
the ers called upon me personally in 
thors fight against it, Many corpora- 
» retail establishments, and busi- 
position’ have also expressed their 


aoe r legislation has been vio- 
fri posed in the past by all the 
ipa of labor, Today I find some of 
th ends supporting it. Last week 


e 
Week f 1 Workers were against it—this 
standa hear they are for it. One thing 
in Sar Out. Last week every Democrat 


Committee voted against consid- 
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ering the bill because of lack of time 
for hearings and proper consideration. 
This week, just 4 days ago, some of the 
same members are voting for the bill 
without any consideration. 

I have made a study and find the fol- 
lowing features contained in this bill. 

The expression of interest in the 
American labor movement on the part 
of the Senate is essentially a construc- 
tive one, Punitive amendments ad- 
vanced by antilabor forces were for the 
most part successfully eliminated. Even 
so, many remain in the bill. The bill 
will profoundly modify many estab- 
lished practices, as follows: 

First. All unions must publicly report 
their income and expenses. The Secre- 
tary of Labor may exempt locals with 
fewer than 200 members or income 
under $20,000 a year. 

Second, Internationa] unions must 
explain and report why local union of- 
ficers have been supplanted with trus- 
tees. Trusteeships are limited to 18 
months unless it can be proven that a 
longer period is needed. 

Third. Secret elections must be held 
for all union officers, or the delegates 
who select international officers, 

Fourth. Local union officers are lim- 
ited to 3-year terms. International of- 
ficers must be chosen at least every 4 
years. 

Fifth. The National Labor Relations 
Board must take jurisdiction over all 
Taft-Hartley law disputes. It may cede 
its jurisdiction to State agencies agree- 
ing to follow its rulings. 

Sixth. Employers, as well as union of- 
ficials, must swear they are not Com- 
munists to use the NLRB. 

Seventh. Building trade unions can 
make agreements with construction 
employers before workers are hired and 
the union has established itself as the 
employees’ representative. 

In view of the above revelations as 
they appear in the bill, and the fact that 
the committee has been given a rather 
raw legislative deal, I must of necessity 
vote “no.” > 

I do believe that some legislation can 
be passed next session to give proper 
protection where needed, without creat- 
ing litigation beyond comprehension. 
The whole committee and the Subcom- 
mittee of Labor and Education refused 
to put the bill before the House for a 
vote because of the lack of time for 
hearings and study. Today the bill is 
before us, 

The problem in a sense, has been de- 
yeloped by the Senate committee, how- 
ever, our committee, by sponsoring and 
passing the Welfare and Pension Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act dealt with 
the findings of the committee. All of 
the major abuses uncoyered by the Mc- 
Clellan committee were in the manipu- 
lation of these supposedly sacred funds, 
welfare and pension plans. 

The time for working on legislation 
is when Congress is in full session and 
not in the twilight hours of the last 
days. Every reasonable Member, moti- 
vated by an inclination to be just in his 
determinations and deliberations on far- 
reaching legislation, must admit the im- 
propriety of today’s vote on the rule 
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which was a slap at the committee and 
all of its members, 

The statement of Senator Ives in 
which he calls the United Mine Workers 
“extremist” and “participants in an un- 
holy alliance” shows the kind of intem- 
perate, irresponsible thinking of the 
sponsors of this bill. The wholesale 
condemnation of all persons opposed to 
the bill by Senators KENNEDY and Ives 
is a throwback to the Hitlerian philoso- 
phy of one right, their right to propose 
and denial of all others the right to op- 
pose. This kind of thinking I refuse to 
yield to, this kind of persuasion smacks 
of the kind of totalitarianism that has 
disturbed the minds of men and the 
peace of the world since time imme- 
morial. 

To those of us who have worked long 
and doggedly through the years to al- 
leviate the conditions of labor and to 
bring to this long-suffering group the 
benefits of a better way of life, there 
is something sinister in the actions. of 
men whose main interest seems to be 
the furtherance of political ambition. 

I was born in a coal town with all of 
the history of a coal town deeply im- 
bedded in my bloodstream, knowing the 
difference between what is good for labor 
and what some one tells me is good for 
labor. I resent the implication that all 
of us voted to open the doors to labor 
racketeers. I resent it on two counts. 
One that all labor is not engaged in 
racketeering any more than all bankers 
are engaged in embezzling funds; two, 
that this bill would make certain posi- 
tions important to both labor and in- 
dustry, untenable and impossible of ful- 
fillment. 

The day of the political fakir has 
been revived by a small. but influential 
group equipped with unlimited funds 
and staffs-of trained Madison Avenue 
hucksters. They appear as labor's 
friends but there is a difference between 
what they say and what they do. No 
true friend of labor could have spon- 
sored the Kennedy-Ives bill as it finally 
appeared on the suspension vote cal- 
endar. 

I wonder how many Members of Con- 
gress would have voted to put the same 
restrictions on themselves as put upon 
labor representatives. I doubt if many 
would care to live under the conditions 
contained in sections 102, subsections 1, 
2, 3, and 4, and I quote these sections: 

Sec. 102. (&) Every officer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce and every employee, other than a 
clerical employee, as defined by the Secre- 
tary, who recetved wages, salary, expenscs, 
or other allowances in excess of $5.000 during 
the preceding fiscal year from labor organi- 
zations, shall file with the Secretary a signed 
report listing and describing for the preced- 
ing fiscal year— 

(1) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child derived directly or in- 
directly from, an employer whose employees 
such labor organization represents or is se- 
tively seeking to represent, except payments 
and other benefits received as a regular em- 
ployee of such employer; 

(2) any transaction in which he or bis 
spouse or minor child ergaged, directly or 
indirectly, involving any stock, bond, secu- 
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rity, or loan to or from, or other legal or 
equitable interest in the business of an em- 
ployer whose employees such labor organiza- 
tion represents or is actively seeking to rep- 
resent; e 

(3) any stock, bond, or other interest, legal 
or equitable, which he or his sppuse or minor 
child directly or indirectly held in, and any 
income which he or his spouse or minor 
child directly or indirectly derived from. 
any business, a substantial part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leas- 
ing to, or otherwise dealing with, the busi- 
ness of an employer whose employees such 
labor organization represents or is actively 
seeking to represent; 

(4) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
derived from, a business, any part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leasing 
to, or otherwise dealing with such labor 
organization; 

(5) any direct or indirect business trans- 
action or arrangement between him or his 
spouse or minor child and any employer 
whose employees his organization represents 
or is actively seeking to represent, 


Mr. Speaker, under these provisions 
no man could buy or own stocks, bonds, 
or property under lease, not even a home 
of which he rents a room. He could 
own nothing in or with any company 
represented by his union, if he is an 
officer of the union. 

The question presents itself, whether 
his stock accumulated by a stock parti- 
cipation plan becomes the subject of 
public exposure possibly jeopardizing his 
position as an official. All of this in- 
formation is available to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This means another 
set of policemen on every official of every 
union. Even an honest mistake can be- 
come the tool of unscrupulous and am- 
bitious persons. No one wants dis- 
honesty and yet have you ever seen 
bureaucracy at work? 

Perhaps this is not a bad feature, but 
can you imagine Congressmen exposing 
their holdings in railroads, corporations, 
law firms, and so forth, and then voting 
for bills in Congress designed to help 
these industries and professions out of 
direct contributions through subsidies 
roe other forms of governmental spend- 

g? : 

The ramifications of this action can 
put a man in jeopardy on every trans- 
action regardless of the original intent 
of the transaction, There are sufficient 
laws now to provide for illegal conversion 
and embezzlement. ie 

Another important facet of this bill 
that has not been publicized is that 
every bylaw controlling tenure of office 
and manner of election would be super- 
seded in all local unions. Such bylaws 
and regulations would then be written 
by section 301 and the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Laber is no longer in knee pants. It 
is a full-srown partner in the American 
way of life. There are far more con- 
scientious, hard-working, and sincere 
men in labor than the rascals who get 
all the publicity and headlines. One has 
to know the suffering of coal towns, mill 
sites, and unorganized communities of 
& generation ago to understand some 
of the actions labeled “abuses.” This 
is especially true of the older men in 
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labor who carry the scars of many bat- 
tles with hired thugs whose purpose it 
was to prevent the organization and 
emancipation of labor. It will be inter- 
esting to watch next year’s battles in 
Congress and make a count of the so- 
called friends of labor. 

Those who fight Government in busi- 
ness certainly cannot sanction Govern- 
ment in every labor local without en- 
dangering their own position. A real 
representative of the people tries to give 
to both labor and industry their just 
dues, No man can go wrong who “ren- 
ders unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's and unto God the things that 
are God's.” x 

Peter Finley Dunn, in one of his 
humorous sketches, says, “A union with- 
out dues, without bylaws, without regu- 
lations without affairs, and especially 
without members,” is the only good 
union. 


` Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
session I took the fioor on the question 
of reciprocal trades. I made some ob- 
servations on the adverse effects the 
present administration of these agree- 
ments were having upon many of the 
industries in my district. 

I noted particularly the conditions in 
the glass, ceramic, rubber, aluminum, 
and coal industries. I said then that no 
nation could expect to remain strong eco- 
nomically in a trading world by supply- 
ing the raw materials; the machinery 
the finances, and the know-how to com- 
peting nations. I repeat this today and 
want to call to the attention of Con- 
gress the latest report on trade bal- 
ances: 

UNITED STATES Exports DECLINE nt MONTH 

Wasuincton.—The Census Bureau esti- 
mated that United States exports dropped 
14 percent in June to $1,406,000,000, 

This preliminary estimate compared with a 
May total of $1,628,000,000. It was 21 per- 
cent below June 1957 exports of $1,786,- 
000.000. 

Census said military shipments dropped 
833 million between May and June. 

At the same time, the Bureau reported 
United States imports in May total $1,063,- 
000,000, about the same as in April. 

The May figure was 4 percent less than 
imports in May 1957, and compared with 
April imports of 81.057 200,000. 

Six of the 11 major commodity groups 
registered increases [rom April to May. 

Import hikes were recorded for airplanes, 
iron: ore, lead and nickel ingots, crude pe- 
troleum, uncut diamonds, meats, and wood 
and paper. 

There were declines in Imports of manga- 


nese, copper, furs, textiles, chemicals and 
manufactures. 


You will note that there is a continuing 
drop in exports of the kind of goods and 
materials that mean man-hours of labor 
and payrolls. 
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Our economy cannot exist on an agrar- 
ian diet. We are tuned to a high-cost 
high-wage, and high-income existence. 
When man-hours and payrolls fall off 
we can expect increasingly more serious 
recessions and far longer durations. 

I sincerely believe now, as I did early 
in my career as a Member of Congress, 
that reciprocal trade agreements, 
truly reciprocal, are beneficial and neces- 
sary. I also believe that these agree- 
ments must be based upon sound eco- 
nomics and business methods. 

Ik we do this we not only help our- 
selves, but we also help our friendly 
neighbors to become self-sufficient with- 
out depending upon the largess and 
handouts of a paternal United States. 


Popular Opposition to Judicial Decrees 
No Basis for Injunctions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to include 
the following article which appeared in 
the News Leader of Richmond, Va., on 
Friday, August 22, 1958: 

POPULAR OPPOSITION To JupicraL DECREES NO 
BASIS ror INJUNCTION 
(By David Lawrence) 

Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson 
said the exact opposite of what the six 
judges of the United States circuit court of 
appeals in St. Louis declared this week in 
implying that popular opposition to Su- 
preme Court rulings could be made the basis 
for court Injunctions. In effect, this would 
end free speech and free assembly once 3 
Federal court order was put into effect on 
an issue in public controversy. 

Abraham Lincoln said 100 years ago with 
reference-to the Dred Scott decision handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States: 

“If this important decision * * * had 
been before the Court more than once, and 
had there been affirmed and reaffirm 
through a course of years, it then might be 
perhaps would be, factious, nay. even revo 
3 not to acquiesce in it as a prece" 

ent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting 
in all these claims to the public confidence 
it is not resistance, it is not factious, it 15 
not even disrespectful, to treat it as not 
having yet quite established a settled doc 
trine for the country.” 

In his first inaugural address, President 
Lincoin said: “The candid citizen must con“ 
feos that if the polley of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole 2 
ple, ts to be irrevocably fixed by decisions 
the Supreme Court, the instant they 
made, in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions, the people will pave 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to mer 
extent practically resigned their Governmen, 
into the hands of that eminent tribu 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1820 that 
consider the judges as the ultimate arbiters 
of all constitutional questions Is a very an 
gerous doctrine indeed. and one which u- 
piace us under the despotism of an * 
garchy.“ 
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These quotations become more than ever 
Pertinent now because the United States 
elreuit court of appeals in St. Louis this 
Week held that popular opposition in the 
Community was primarily responsible for the 

mt attitude of the students at Cen- 
tral High School in Little Rock who protested, 
Sometimes with acts of violence inside the 
school, against integration in the classrooms. 

The circuit court judges went further when 
they criticized the school board at Little 
Rock for not seeking Injunctive relief against 
those who opposed by unlawful acts the law- 
ful integration plan. The circuit court cited 
With disapproval the passage of new laws by 
the State legislature—subsequent to the Su- 
Preme Court decision of 1954—which were 
designed to circumvent that ruling through, 
Tor instance, a pupil-assignment plan. The 

erence is clear that public opposition to 
the reversal in 1954 of a Supreme Court 
Tuling—which had been affirmed and reaf- 
Armed for 58 years—comes under the head- 

now of unlawful acts. This very point 
Wes dealt with by Judge Lemley of United 
States district court, who earlier this sum- 
Mer ordered the postponement of integration 
in the Little Rock schools for 244 years. He 
Said in his formal opinion: 

“Relative to interference from outside the 
School, the plaintiffs urge that the [school] 
board should have either institute criminal 
a utions against the persons responsible 
pad that it should have applied for injunctive 

llef, as was done in the Hoxie, Ark, and 
Clinton, Tenn., cases, In answer to that 
Ei t, Mr. Blossom [school superintend- 

t] testified, and he was corroborated by 
the Upton [head of the school board], that 

board had determined as a matter of 
Mdgment not to resort to criminal prose- 
9 or to seek injunctive relief; that it 
eu not the function of the board to prose- 
te people or to seek injunctions, but to 
a school system, and that it had al- 
y had all of the litigation that it wanted 
Was not anxious for any more. 


tt, We think that the board acted within 
Competency in coming to that conclu- 
and we do not think its failure to com- 
— ee actions or to seek injunctive 
ould mili 1 
Petition. tate against its present 
- 
In F place, the board is not 
harged the duty of commencing crim- 
— Prosecutions or of enforcing the crim- 
or th WS of the State. Secondly, by reason 
Oma o nature, source, and extent of the 
Aan Mien to integration in Little Rock, ac- 
by the board looking toward criminal 
oon Utions or injunctions might have ag- 
Tather than eased the situation. 
ver, the board might have had a 
— deal of difficulty in identifying the per- 
that Der the trouble or in establishing 
of tir conduct constituted crimes or was 


Quality as would justify the grant- _ 


iag of injunctive relief.” 


But it most of the people In Arkansas 
hista, th against integration were Commu- 
Prosecy ey could be certain of escape from 
Unite 22 For the Supreme Court ot the 

Jour nn in the famous Watkins case, 

laid down the rule that it's all 
Xtreme Public meetings openly to preach 
throw ot octrines—even the forcible over- 
Sta the Government of the United 
Vietion und that there should be no con- 
that the wees it can be conclusively proved 

Unia Speech directly incited or instigated 
ity Tiling c, act, The Supreme Court based 

tres On the constitutional guaranties 

enden and freedom of assembly. 

same ry, the people of Arkansas have 

Mean, gut to preach resistance—by law- 

such as public meetings—against 

ad gation decisions of the Supreme 

t thar Will have to be proved in each 

legia t speech in itself or acts of the 

lature in passing new laws to 

t ingeration constitute in themselves 
ltement to unlawful acts, 
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The Polish-German Boundary Settlement 
in the Light of International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 16, 1957, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. B. CARROLL Reece, inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a state- 
ment which indicated support of the 
German view that the settlement of the 
Polish-German ‘frontier by the Allied 
Powers, who assumed supreme authority 
in Germany at the end of the Jast world 
war, was not legally valid under interna- 
tional law. On January 28, 1958, in an- 
other insertion he included an article 
in support of this claim, by Dr. Herbert 
Kraus, whom the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee described as “one of Germany’s 
foremost authorities.” 

The article was published, as a matter 
of fact, not in a review of international 
law, but in a paper which is the organ of a 
body—not represented at present in the 
German Bundestag—which is carrying 
out a notorious propaganda in favor of 
the revision of the territorial status es- 
tablished at the end of World War II. 
started by Hitlerite Germany’s aggres- 
sion against Poland. 

I would like to discuss, in the first in- 
stance, the points of international law 
raised in the Honorable B. CARROLL 
Reece’s original statement. 

1. ARE ANY TERRITORIAL CHANGES PROHIBITED BY 
MODERN INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


It seems to me that it is rather con- 
fusing and inexact to assert that all ter- 
ritorial changes are prohibited by modern 
international law. First of all, the said 
prohibitions, which is far from being 
absolute, concerns, in any case, only the 
actions of aggressor states and does not 
prevent the powers acting in self-defense 
or in defense of other states, victims of 
aggression, from taking, after the ag- 
gressor's defeat, any measures proper for 
the guarantee of international peace and 
security. Should the opinion prevail 
that the provisions applying exclusively 
to aggressor states are relevant in this 
matter, the United States and other 
Allied Powers would be regarded as ag- 
gressors, an assertion reminiscent of 
Hitler's war propaganda about the al- 
legedly defensive character of the war 
launched by Germany. It would obyi- 
ously clash with well established facts 
and the explicit terms of the Nuremberg 
judgment: 

The defendants planned, prepared, initi- 
ated, and waged wars of aggression, which 
were also wars in violation of international 
treaties, agreements, and assursnces. 


Let us now examine the principles of 
modern international law on the matter. 

According to article X of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the guaranty 
of territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of member states protected 
only the victims of aggression. In fact, 
the said article reads as follows: 

The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
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m the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League, 


Such was also, by the way, the inter- 
pretation given to 
covenant by 
tators. I quote, in particular, the names 
of two prominent German professors who 
wrote a basic book on this subject, Prof. 
Dr. Walter Schücking and Prof. Dr. 
Hans Wehberg, Die Satzung des Völker- 
bundes, Zweite und verbesserte Auflage, 
Berlin, 1924, page 461: 

The integrity of the territory and its politi- 
cal Independence are not guaranteed as such, 
but only against aggression from outside. 

By aggression from outside should be un- 
derstood any kind of war, aiming at a change 
by force of the possession of the territory. 


Can any aggressor state which, more- 
over, withdrew from the League of Na- 
tions, shield itself under the guaranties 
promised by the covenants to victims of 
aggression? Can a state which launched 
a war violating the provisions of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact seeks protection 
from the pact’s provisions which are de- 
signed to protect only victims of aggres- 
sion? Moreover, the doctrine of non- 
recognition of unlawful territorial ex- 
pansion, as laid down by the United’ 
States Secretary of State Stimson, ap- 
plies exclusively to expansions due to the 
violations of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the Kellogg-Briand Anti- 
war Pact. In fact, both in Stimson's 
note to Japan and China, dated January 
7, 1927, and in the subsequent resolution 
of the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, dated March 11, 1932, it was stipu- 
lated that the United States and the 
members of the League of Nations do not 
intend to recognize any situation, treaty, 
or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the cove- 
nants and obligations of the Pact of 
Paris. It would be preposterous that an 
aggressor state after having invaded 
other states, murdered milions of in- 


-nocent beings and destroyed the whole 


fabric of social life of these states, could 
still claim after its defeat the benefits 
arising from the provisions many times 
violated by it. Such claims if granted 
would only encourage all future ag- 
gressors. 

Stating that “a peace treaty imposed 
by a victorious aggressor has no legal 
validity,” Prof. Sir Hersch Lauterpacht, 
in his treatise of international law, one 
of the most popular in the English- 
speaking world—International Law, Op- 
penheim-Lauterpacht, seventh edition, 
1947, page 217—asserts that, in general, 
international law disregards the vitiat- 
ing effect of duress except as regards 
wars, prohibited by international law. 

We can find similar remarks in the 
lectures of G. G. Fitzmaurice, chief legal 
adviser to the British Foreign Office, at 
the Hague Academy of International 
Law—the juridical clauses of the peace 
treaties, Recueil des Cours de l'Acadé- 
mie de Droit International de la Haye, 
1948, volume II, page 356. He states 
that— 

Any peace treaty the aggressor can impose 
de facto, as a result of the war, lacks any 
yalid basis de jure; and, therefore, does not 
create any juridically binding obligations 


And he says at the same time that a 
peace settlement imposed on a van- 
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quished aggressor necessarily contains 
some elements of compulsion. 

An aggressor state automatically ex- 
cludes itself from the community of na- 
tions and becomes an outlaw from the 
legal point of view. Professor Schwar- 
zenberger, of the University College, 
London, in his book International Law 
and Totalitarian Lawlessness—London, 
1940, page 106—defines the position of an 
aggressor in similar terms: 

A state which consistently breaks its 
pledged word and contravenes fundamental 
rules of international customary law, auto- 
matically ceases to be a member of the in- 
ternational society. In efect, it outlaws 
itself, 


Schwarzenberger brings to mind the 
statement made by Cordell Hull, the 
United States Secretary of State, in de- 
fense of the Lend-Lease Act warning the 
country that it faces a peril so deadly 
that the concept of neutrality and the 
niceties of international law must give 
way before the grim need of self- 
defense—The Times, January 17, 1941. 
Force cannot be banished altogether 
from international relations as it would 
mean that an aggressor would remain 
unpunished after his defeat. A Swiss 
professor, Dietrich Schindler, in his lec- 
tures at the Academy of International 
Law at The Hague in 1933—Contribu- 
tions a l'étude des facteurs sociologiques 
et psychologiques du Droit International, 
Recueil des Cours de l'Académie de Droit 
International de la Haye, volume 46, 
1933, page 251—examined the problem of 
the use of force from the sociological 
point of view and states: 

An objection of sociological nature deal- 


Ing with the relationship between force and 


law: Such a treaty would tn effect be based 
on the supposition that force can be sepa- 
rated from law. However, this supposition 
is not upheld by facts. On the contrary, 
force according to circumstances is necessary 
to prevent that law being violated. 


All the conclusions which can be 
drawn from the foregoing remarks clear- 
ly appear in the legal position adopted 
by the victorious Allied Powers in rela- 
tion to the postwar treatment of the Ger- 
man problem. 

2. THE ALLIED POWERS ASSUMED SUPREME 
AUTHORITY WITH RESPECT TO GERMANY, IN- 
CLUDING THE RIGHT OF DISPOSING OF ITS 
TERRITORY 


All those who assert that the Allied 
Powers had no right to dispose of Ger- 
man territory because the Hague Regu- 
lations prohibit an occupying power to 
take such decisions, seem to disregard 
the legal effects of the unconditional sur- 
render which made obsolete some tradi- 
tional provisions of international law 
formerly governing the matter. Raising 
such claims of the immunity of the Ger- 
man territory amounts to accusing the 
Allied Powers of violating the interna- 
tional law. It is rather surprising, from 
the moral and legal points of view, that 
such claims can be raised by German 
lawyers, as Germany was the aggressor 
and proceeded during the war as an oc- 
cupying power to annex large territories 
and to carry out acts of genocide and 
deportation of native populations on a 
large scale, 


In order to make the legal position as 
viewed by the Allied statesmen quite 
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clear, it is necessary to quote some basic 
declarations by the Allied Powers to this 
effect. 


In chapter III of the Protocol of the 
Proceedings of the Crimea Conference, 
signed on February 11, 1945, article 12 
(a) of the surrender terms for Germany 
was amended in the following manner; 

The United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall possess supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany. In the exercise of such 
authority they will take such steps, includ/ 
ing the complete disarmament, demilitariza- 
tion, and the dismemberment of Germany 
as they deem requisite for future peace and 
security. 


Another document clearly stating the 
lines of the Allied policy toward defeated 
Germany in the declaration regarding 
the defeat of Germany and the assump- 
tion of supreme authority with respect to 
Germany of June 5, 1945—American 
Journal of International Law, Official 
Documents, volume XXXIX, 1945, page 
171 and the following: 

The unconditional surrender of Germany 
has therefore been effected, and Germany 
has become subject to such requirements as 
may now or hereafter be imposed upon her, 

There is no central government or au- 
thority. in Germany capable of accepting 
responsibility for the maintenance of order, 
the administration of the country and com- 
pliance with the requirements of the vie- 
torious powers. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic 
hereby assume supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany. 

The Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States of America, and the Union 
ef Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Republic, 
will hereufter determine the boundaries of 
Germany or any part thereof and the status 
of Germany or any area at present being part 
of German territory. 


The first conclusion which may be 
drawn from the above-quoted documents 
is that the status of occupation as de- 
fined by the Hague regulations does not 
apply to the status of Germany after its 
unconditional surrender. One may say 
that there is a complete unanimity on 
this subject among western lawyers. The 
first prominent scholar who expressed 
such an opinion was Prof. Hans Kelsen, 
who devoted to this matter a particularly 
lucid comment in the American Journal 
of International Law—volume XXXIX. 
1945, page 518 and the following—The 
Legal Status of Germany According to 
the Declaration of Berlin. He stated, 
among other points: 

After Germany's unconditional surrender 
and especially after the abolition of the last 
German Government of Grand Admiral 
Doenitz, the status of. belligerent occupa- 
tion has become Impossible. 

It can hardly be doubted that Germany, 
after the unconditional surrender of her 
armed forces, did not fulfill the conditions 
essential to belligerent occupation, 2 ala 
The existence of an independent government 
is an essential element of a state in the 
eyes of international law. By abolishing the 
last government of Germany, the victorious 
powers have destroyed the existence of Ger- 
many ag a sovereign state. Since her un- 
conditional surrender, at least since the 
abolishment of the Doenitz government, 
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Germany has ceased to exist as a state in 
the sense of international law. 


The eminent British lawyer, Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht, concurs entirely with Kel- 
sen in declining to consider the position 
of Germany after unconditional sur- 
render as that of an occupied country in 
the meaning of the Hague regulations. 
He writes on this matter as follows: 

While an ordinary armistice—even if dic- 
tated by the victor—tis still in the nature of 
an agreement signed by both sides and laying 
down exhaustively the rights and obligations 
arising thereunder, this is not the case with 
regard to an instrument of unconditional 
surrender. In the latter there is no legal 
limit set by the victor’s freedom of action, 
save the implied obligation not to resume 
hostilities, if all his orders are complied with. 
These orders may include the total suppres- 
sion of the government of the defeated state, 
as was in fact in relation to Germany. 

The legal basis of the authority exercised 
by the Allied Powers in Germany during that 
period lay, in full conformity with interna- 
tional law, in the unlimited power conferred 
upon them or subsequently assumed by them, 
in virtue of the unconditional surrender of 
the German forces. That surrender consti- 
tuted, in essence, an armistice agreement. 
International law sets no limit—other than 
that determined by compelling considera- 
tions of humanity—to the discretion of the 
victor in determining conditions of the 
armistice. It is not necessary to seek addi- 
tional support for that legal proposition in 
the fact that the war was initiated by Ger- 
many in violation of her international obli- 
gations and that in many respects, in par- 
ticular, in the matter of the law of belligerent 
occupation, it was waged on her part in utter 
contempt of accepted rules of internatio: 
law. 


P. A. Mann in a lecture delivered at the 
Grotius. Society in London—the Trans- 
actions of the Grotius Society, volume 
33, 1948, page 128 and following pages 
states similar views: 

If the Allies had assumed only the role of 
belligerent occupants, they and the Uni $ 
Nations in whose Interest they act could no 
achieve their war aims, which go far beyond 
military victory; indeed, they would hate 
failed to fulfill their duty and historic mis 
sion. It is the unique character of the cir- 
cumstances which required and sanctio: 
unique solution, a new departure. It is sub- 
mitted that it is more satisfactory and aleo 
in harmony with the spirit of international 
law as a living law to recognize the existent? 
of a new experiment rather than to stre b 
the words of the Hague regulations tha 
they sanction Allied practice in Germany: 


Similar opinion is expressed by R. Y. 
Jennings, Fellow of Jesus College, Sr 
bridge, in his article, Government 
Commission, published in the Bri 
Yearbook of International Law, in 194 
page 115 and following pages: 8 

It is generally accepted law that an instru 
ment of surrender executed by military — 5 
thorities is n purely military instrum ige 
and cannot do more than regulate the eed: 
render of the military foree, unless, ind ue 
it is afterward ratified by the political ® 
thoritics. It may be sald when the TreP* g 
sentatives of the German high co no 
executed this instrument there were a 
longer any German political or other Se 
thorities, and that the High Command, of 
ing the only German organization capabi ere 
exercising any authority in respect pe 
many, the high command must therefore t 
regarded as having been competent med 
not only on behalt ot the German nole: 
forces but also for Germany as a W 
Obviously, therefore, the title of the occur? 
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ing power is an original title by subjugatio: 
and the juridical significance 5 3 
Ment of unconditional surrender is that it 
Provides the best possible evidence of the 
Complete conquest which is an essential in- 
Gredient of title by subjugation. 

To hold that when a State wages aggres- 
sive total war, contrary to its most solemn 
covenants, its occupation and contro] there- 
After by members of the United Nations 18 
in the last resort to be Judged and limited 

the ordinary laws of military occupation, 
Would be to admit an anachronism-of the 
Most damaging kind. Municipal law does 
Rot deal with a criminal by applying the 
individualistic concepts of property. 


Let us quote the opinion of a distin- 
guished Swiss lawyer, Prof. P. Guggen- 
5 de Droit International 
e. volume II, Genève, 1954, pages 
468-469: = 
Public international law of war recog- 
è other forms. of occupation which are 
ar pues after the cessation of military oper - 
tions, but prior to the official reestablish- 
orci of a state of formal peace. Contrary 
Occupation under the terms of armistice, 
occupation statutes are based either 
on an agreement between the victorious 
and vanquished states, or on unconditional 
tio, der. They are followed by interven- 
ns in the. political and economic life of 
Occupied territory, interyentions which 
bobt go beyond the measures authorized 
PE Hague relations concerning laws and 
5 toms of land warfare. The consequence 
mika unconditional surrender of Germany 
of Italy was their submission to the will 
the victorious states, These states, how- 
» Tenounced their right to annex the 
argest part of the land of the vanquished 
tions as valid under law. 


mc ungenheim contests the definition of 
Toe arising from uncondi- 
onal surrender -as occupation sui ge- 
ee because, as he states, such a defini- 
or kippe the continuity of the legal order 
retu vanquished state. This continuity is 
Ke) ted, as far as Germany is concerned, by 
1 n, Gros (La Condition juridique de 
terna e. Revue Générale de Droit In- 
(La tional Public, 1946, 74 ff.) and Giuliano 
Situazione attuale della Germania 
‘© U Diritto Internazionale, 1949). . 


mend, decisions of the Allied Govern- 
lore, b regarding Germany are, there- 
based on the assumption that they 
entitled to act not as belligerent 
Pants but as the rightful masters of 
I one disputes the right of 
ed governments to dispose of 
tory, one has to refuse any 
Validity to all the other actions of 
Overnments going far beyond the 
arising from the Hague regula- 


a ege can be made in this matter 
very pertinent remarks of F. A. 


AHH 


Even If an interpretation of the Hague 
Sar which is both broad and adapted 
Ucular circumstances, renders a 
S Of allied policy in Germany con- 
th traditional law, there remains 

i aac cannot be fitted into its frame. 
tio, on of Berlin, supplemented by 
ene n No. 2, as well as the Potsdam 
a nich, though it constitutes an 
tween the heads of government 
During powers, must be con- 
re c document of German law, 
aoe ers which admittedly are 
7. but for completing the victory of 
dimou for future peace and security; 
to believe that the desired 
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decentralization of administration in Ger- 
many is necessitated by the interests of mili- 
tary control; to place the city of Königsberg 
and the territories east of the Oder-Neisse 
line under Soviet and Polish administration, 
respectively, far exceeds the limits which a 
mere belligerent occupant could act; no bel- 
Ugerent occupant could withdraw diplomatic 
missions or require German authorities and 
all persons in Germany to hand over all gold, 
silver, and platinum, or acquire the right 
to have placed at the unrestricted disposal 
of the allied representatives the entire Ger- 
man shipping and the whole of German in- 
land transport system. 


Assuming, therefore, that the Allied 
Powers were entitled to make all these 
decisions because of the subjugation of 
Germany, it is clear that the determina- 
tion of Germany’s future frontiers be- 
came their exclusive right and, more- 
over, that any negotiation on these issues 
with the vanquished state was not only 
unnecessary but also inconceivable from 
the legal point of view. Such are the 
conclusions reached, among others, by 
two prominent lawyers, Prof. Joseph L. 
Kunz, of Toledo University and Prof, 
Hans Kelsen. 

Referring to this matter, Prof. Joseph 
L. Kunz writes as follows: 

That the war with Germany in the Second 
World War has not come to an end by a 
treaty of peace is obvious. No such peace 
treaty has been signed and ratified. The po- 
Utical situation even makes such a peace 
treaty highly unlikely, * * But, apart from 
all political and factual considerations, there 
arises the legal problem of whether such a 
peace treaty is even possible in law. For a 
peace treaty, as well as the ending of war by 
mere cessation of hostilities, presupposes the 
continued existence of the enemy state as a 
sovereign state In international law, If the 
German state of 1937 no longer exists, then 
ending the war by these methods fs legally 
not possible; on the other hand, no ending 
the war" Is legally necessary, as the war auto- 
matically came to an end by conquest and 
subjugation. (Ending the War With Ger- 
many, American Journal of International 
Law, vol. XLVI, p. 116.) 


Similar remarks are found in the arti- 
cle by Prof. H. Kelsen, mentioned above: 

There can be littie doubt that the status 
of belligerent occupation would not be com- 
patible with the intention of the victorious 
powers to reorganize Germany politically as 
well as economically and to reduce her terri- 
tory in favor of her neighbors. All this, of 
course, could be achieved by a treaty con- 
cluded with the legitimate government of 
Germany. Such a treaty, however, is—at 
least, for the time being—impossible, since 
no legitimate government of Germany exists. 
If later on the victorious powers allow & 
national government to be established, it will 
certainly not be advisable to burden this 
new and, let us hope, democratic govern- 
ment with the political responsibility for 
all the hard measures which it will be neces- 
sary to enforce upon Germany. It is well 
known that the political responsibility for 
the Treaty of Versailles was a main cause for 
the breakdown of the Weimar Republic and 
the rise of national socialism. 


In another passage of his interesting 
article. Professor Kelsen stated: 

The occupant powers declare that they will 
hereafter determine the boundaries of Ger- 
many or any part thereof and the status of 
Germany or of any area at present being part 
of German territory. The occupant powers 
intend to determine the future boundaries of 
Germany not by a peace treaty concluded 
with a German Government but by a uni- 
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lateral act of the occupant powers. Only the 
territorial sovereign has the power to dispose 
of the territory. 


It is unnecessary—and beyond the 
scope of these remarks—to examine the 
question whether there is any legal con- 
tinuity between the new Federal Ger- 
man Republic and prewar Germany. 
This is, in general, denied by Western 
lawyers, Joseph L. Kunz, the Con- 
tractual Agreements with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, American Journal 
of International Law, volume XLVII, 
page 106; 

This truncated Germany is, as the Senate 
committee report on the agreement correctly 
states, a very different country, contains just 
48 percent of the prewar German territory, 
the legal status of the Federal Republic 
under this agreement is, first, clearly not 


identical in international law with the pre- 


war German Reich, it is, at the best, a new 
state, a successor state of the prewar German 
Reich which no longer exists in law. 


It is unnecessary, because the Allied 
Powers, fulfilling their solemn previous 
declarations, determined the eastern 
frontier of Germany. 

3. THE ALLIED POWERS DETERMINED GERMANY’S 
EASTERN FRONTIER 


It is well known, and, indeed hardly 
necessary to mention, that many months 
before the Potsdam Conference the three 
principal Allied Powers showed their firm 
determination to push Gernamy’s eastern 
frontier westward, and that they con- 
sidered that Poland should receive sub- 
stantial portions of the former German 
territory. I can add some official dec- 
larations to that quoted already in the 
extension of my remarks in the House 
of Representatives on August 15, 1957. 

In his last address to a Joint Session of 
the United States Congress dated March 
1, 1945, the late President Roosevelt 
stated as follows: 

The limits of the western border (of Po- 
land) will be permanently fixed in the final 
peace conference. We know roughly that it 
will include in the new strong Poland quite 
a large slice of what is now called Germany. 
And it was agreed that the new Poland will 
have a large and long coastline and man a 
new harbor. Also that East Prussia, most of 
it, will go to Poland and the corner will go to 
Russia, Also Danzig would be a lot better 
if it were Polish. 


At the Yalta Conference no decision 
could be taken on Poland's new frontier, 
for two reasons. First of all, Germany 
had not yet surrendered; moreover, the 
Allied Powers could not reach any deci- 
sion on the Polish Government which 
would be recognized by all of them. 
These two factors were stressed by Win- 
ston Churchill in his speech in the House 
of Commons on February 27, 1945: 

The western frontiers (of Poland), which 
will involve a substantial accession of Ger- 
man territory to Poland, cannot be fixed as 
part of the whole German settlement, until 
after the Allies have occupied German terri- 


tory and after a fully representative Polish 
Government has been able to make its 


wishes known. 


In the view of the Allied Powers both 
conditions were fulfilled at the time of 
the Potsdam Conference. The protocol 
of the proceedings of the Berlin Confer- 
ence, dated August 2, 1945, states: 

In conformity with the agreement on 
Poland reached at the Crimea Conference the 
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three heads of Government have sought the 
opinion of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity in regard to the 
accession of territory in the north and west 
which Poland should receive. The Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Poland and 
members of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity have been received 
and have fully presented their views. 


In consequence of that meeting, the 
three Allied Powers determined the west- 
ern frontier of Poland stating only, that 
the final delimitation will await the peace 
settlement, What is the meaning of this 
formal reservation? Since the Allies re- 
served for themselves the right to de- 
termine Germany's frontiers, the only 
possible interpretation of these words 


- can be that their joint decision must be 


included in the future general settlement 
of Germany’s status and that the definite 
tracing of the frontier, which was only 
roughly described in the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, should be formally inserted into 
the future peace treaty. 

On the other hand, it is not true 
that in these days territorrial questions 
are settled exclusively in peace treaties, 
It is interesting to note the modern in- 
ternational practice regarding armis- 
tices. According to Professor Lauter- 
pacht the modern tendency of armistices 
is to assume the form and content of 
preliminaries of peace. Curiously 
enough, it was Germany who started this 
trend in international practice. In fact 
the said tendency of armistices is largely 
due to the way in which Germany treated 
vanquished states. The first precedent 
was established by Germany after 
France's defeat in 1870-71. Prof. M. 
Sibert, of Paris, observes, in this con- 
nection, as follows: 

Originally a simple suspense of hostilities 
destined to facilitate peace negotiations, 
the capitulation of the enemy is equivalent 
in many res to preliminaries of peace. 
Perpetrated in 1870-71 by Germany against 
France, this evolution turned against Ger- 
many culminating in the armistice which 
the principal allied and associated powers 
imposed on her on November 11, 1918, 


This tendency became still more 
marked in 1945 with the unconditional 
surrender because the establishment not 
only of the preliminaries of peace but 
also of a definite peace treaty was left 
entirely to the Allied Powers. 

At the end of the last war many 
territorial provisions were inserted into 
the armistice agreements with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Fin- 
land. All these provisions were sub- 
sequently sanctioned by and inserted 
into peace treaties with the respective 
countries. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Germany which bore the ma- 
jor responsibility for launching an ag- 
gressive war, would receive privileged 
treatment compared with her satellites 
and Italy, the latter an Allied co- 
belligerent at the end of the war. 
There was no need to specify the terri- 
torial arrangements in the armistice 
with Germany because, unlike the case 
of the German satellites and Italy 
which preserved their status of inde- 
pendent states—at least nominally—it 
was the Allied Powers who assumed su- 
preme authority in Germany and offi- 
cially declared that they would determine 
Germany’s boundaries themselves, 
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The provisions of the Potsdam agree- 
ment show that by taking some irrever- 
sible maesures the Allied Powers had in 
view a permanent and not only a tem- 
porary settlement. Moreover, they as- 
signed certain German territories to 
Poland without the restrictions which 
they imposed on themselves with regard 
to other German territories. Let us re- 
view these provisions. 

The territories east of a line running 
from the Baltic Sea immediately west 
of Swinemiinde, and thence along the 
Oder River to the confluence of the 
western Neisse River and along the west- 
ern Neisse to the Czechoslovak frontier, 
including that portion of East Prussia 
not placed under the administration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
in accordance with the understanding 
reached at this conference, and including 
the area of the former city of Danzig, 
shall be placed under the administration 
of the Polish state and for such purposes 
should not be considered as part of the 
Soviet Zone of occupation of Germany, 

We find in these provisions a clear 
distinction between the status of occu- 
pation and that of administration. We 
know that the status of occupation of 
Germany was, as a matter of fact, not a 
status of belligerent occupation. Both 
have, however, one thing in common; 
namely, the time limit. They were con- 
ceived as temporary and provisional. 
The purposes of the Allied occupation in 
Germany were set out in part II of the 
Potsdam agreement—the principles to 
govern the treatment of Germany in the 
initial control period—the main purpose 
being: 

To prepare for the eventual reconstruction 
of German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation 
In international life by Germany. 


It was stated further: 

During the period of occupation Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. To 
this end common policies shall be established 
in regard to many economic and social prob- 

ems, 


The territories under either Polish or 
Soviet administration were obviously ex- 
cluded from these provisions. In the 
above-mentioned declaration of June 5, 
1945, it was clearly stated that Germany 
was to be divided into four zones of oc- 
cupation to be allotted each to one of the 
four big powers. There was no mention 
of the territories placed under Polish or 
Soviet administration. This clearly 
shows that in the meaning of all these 
official statements these territories 
ceased to be considered as German ter- 
ritory. Moreover, the said territories 
were excluded from the control machin- 
ery established in Germany. We know 
that this control was to be assumed 
by a control council for the government 
of Germany, its relationship to the gov- 
ernment of the zones of occupation being 
formulated in the following terms: 

In the period when Germany is carrying 
out basic requirements of unconditional sur- 
render, supreme authority in Germany will 
be exercise, on instructions from their Gov- 
ernments, by the British, United States, So- 
viet, and French commanders in chief, each 
in his own zone of occupation, and also joint- 
ly in matters affecting Germany as a whole. 
The four commanders in chief will together 
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constitute the Control Council. Each com- 
mander in chief will be assisted by a po- 
litical adviser. 

The Control Council, whose decisions shall 
be unanimous, will ensure appropriate uni- 
formity of action by the commanders in 
chief in their respective zones of occupation 
and will reach agreed decisions on the chief 
questions affecting Germany as a whole. 


Let us observe, by the way, that the 
following method of action recommended 
to the Control Council could not apply, 
in any case, to the territories ceded to 
Poland and the Soviet Union since the 
German population of these territories 
had to be removed in accordance with the 
provisions of part XII of the Potsdam 
Agreement; A 


In the imposition and maintenance of 
economic controls estblished by the Control 
Council, a German administrative machin- 
ery shall be created and the German au- 
thorities shall be required to the fullest 
extent practicable to proclaim and assume 
administration of such controls. Thus it 
should be brought home to the German 
people that the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of such controls and any 
breakdown in these controls will rest with 


“themselves. Any German controls which 


may run counter to the objectives of occu- 
pation will be prohibited. 


Since therefore it is evident that the 
title arising from the right of adminis- 
tration of territories assigned to Poland 
by the Potsdam Agreement differed * 
from the status of occupation of Ger- 
many by its permanent character, free 
from any outside interference. I 
to recall a precedent when on a similar 
occasion a similar wording was adopted. 
During the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 the Supreme Council adopted on 
December 8, 1919, a Declaration Relat- 
ing to the Provisional Frontiers of Po- 
land, This declaration established a pro- 
visional eastern frontier of Poland with- 
out prejudice to the rights that Poland 
may be able to establish over the ter- 
ritories situated to the east of the said 
line; to the west of this line, that is, in 
the territory which, in any case, had to 
be assigned to Poland it was recognized 
that Poland had the right to proceed, ac- 
cording to the condition previously pro- 
vided by the treaty with Poland of June 
28, 1919, to organize a regular adminis- 
tration. 

There is further clear evidence that 
the cession of the said territories to 
Poland was considered definitive in the 
provisions of part XII of the Potsdam 
Agreement relating to the transfers of 
German populations, or elements there- 
of, remaining in Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
and Hungary. The wording of this 
clause proves peremptorily that the ter- 


ritories from which the German popu- 


lation had to be removed were con- 
sidered Polish thenceforth. 

The intentions of the allied govern- 
ments to remove the German popula- 
tion from the territories which were 
to be assigned to Poland were disc 
long before the Potsdam meeting. s 

In the debate in the House of Com- 
mons on February 27, 1945, the Prime 
Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, 8 d 
of the assigning to Poland a fruitful an 
developed land in the west from which 
a very large portion of the German pop- 
wation has already departed. 
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Winding up the debate, the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Anthony Eden, spoke still 
more explicitly: 

The assumption in regard to the west is 
that the population shall be removed. This 
is the whole basis. Im most cases, I can tell 
the honorable gentleman, they have gone 
already. 


Many speakers in the course of this 
debate concurred with the views of the 
government. 

Sir William Beveridge supported the 
Proposal and stated: 

It may be said that these territorial ad- 
Justments conflict with the Atlantic Charter. 
I do not think that they really do. The 
Atlantic Charter implies that no peoples 
should be required to live In a state in 
Which they do not wish to live. We cannot 
Say that the Atlantic Charter rules out the 
Kind of territorial adjustment, with transfer 
Of population which is proposed here. 


What were the reasons for the trans- 
fer of the German population from the 
territories assigned to Poland? Let us 
refer here to the United States Depart- 
Ment of State publication, prepared by 
the special unit of the Division of Euro- 
Pean Affairs, National Socialism—Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
1943. The following appears on page 
131 of the said publicatiön: 

Notwithstanding all the specious protesta- 

ms of the party's leaders, subsequent 
events have revealed the organized German 
Minorities under Nazi control boring within 
foreign countries, undermining established 
governmental authority, weakening public 

e, forwarding vital information to the 

n military authorities, and in general 
Preparing the way for German military con- 
Quest and Gestapo rule. 

It may be recalled here that the German 
Minorities formed a considerable part of the 

erman pretext for the destruction of 

oslovakla and for the opening of hós- 
tilities against Poland, and later against 
i Ugoslavia as well. In the course of events 
u central and eastern Europe during the 
Past years, claims and acts of the organized 
German minorities have In every case syn- 
chronized with claims and acts of the Ger- 
man Reich. 


It is evident that by its actions Ger- 
many deprived itself ot any right to in- 
Voke the Atlantic Charter in its favor. 
Fein was the opinion expressed many 
times by Sir Winston Churchill, In his 
3 to his colleagues of the Cabinet, 

ated January 14, 1944—see W. Church- 

The Second World War, volume IV, 
Page 617—he wrote: 
um unconditional surrender I mean that 

© Germans have no right to any particular 
orm of treatment. For instance, the Atlan- 


tie Charter 
would not apply to them as a 
Matter of right. 


He repeated this statement in his 
€ch in the House of Commons on Feb- 
Mary 22, 1945. 
ta vere was no precedent in history that 
5 removal of native population from a 
tion Area would not mean the inten- 
ae 15 the change of sovereignty. Such 
— or instance, the case of huge trans- 
afte of population in Turkey and Greece 
the r World War I. Let us observe, by 
Way, that these transfers put an end 
mity long period of Turkish-Greek en- 
a During the First World War it was 
scheme who conceived far-reaching 
“emes for the removal of the entire 
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Polish population from certain areas oc- 
cupied by them and which were to be 
annexed by the German Reich. Still on 
the eve of Germany's defeat the German 
Crown Council decided on July 3, 1918, to 
annex a territory of 20 square kilometers 
with the important industrial center of 
Lodz and the towns of Plock, Kalisz, Kolo, 
and Konin, from big parts of which the 
entire Polish population had to be ex- 
pelled. According to this plan estab- 
lished by General von Ludendorff: 

From this area, a sector comprising 8,000 
square kilometers. was to be immediately 
evacuated by the entire Polish population 
and settled by German colonists, It later 
appeared that according to calculation 300,- 
000 families, that is about 144 million Ger- 
man repatriates from Russia had to be set- 
tled there. It was hoped to destroy in this 
way the great Polish dream, and to frustrate 
once and forever the Polish aspirations to 
reunite Prussian, Polish speaking provinces, 
with the newly created Polish state. 


But this was not enough for some 
representatives of pan-German circles. 
Their spokesman Bartels in a memoran- 
dum laid before the highest political and 
military authorities of the German Reich 
wrote: 

Sixteen millions of Poles shouldbe dis- 
placed to the east, A forced emigration to 
Asiatic Russia. 


In this manner the Prussian policy 
continued for many years, aiming at the 
extermination—ausrottung—of the Pol- 
ish elements in the territories seized by 
Prussia in successive partitions of Po- 
land. It had to be crowned by a spec- 
tacular act of elimination of the native 
population, on a scale unknown since 
the Dark Ages—for the Prussian policy 
of the colonization of Poland, R. W. 
Tims, Germanizing Prussian Poland, the 
H. K. T. Society and the Struggle for the 
Eastern Marches in the German Empire, 
New York, 1941. 

The idea of the transfer of population 
was always in the minds of German 
statesmen in the period between the 
two world wars. In a memorandum, 
which German Foreign Minister von 
Neurath submitted to Vice Chancellor 
von Papen, on February 9, 1933, the fol- 
lowing was observed: 

The possibility of an exchange of popula- 
tion is an essential safeguard that would en- 
sure a practical solution of the minority 
question, or take off its edge. (Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, series C, vol. I, 
p. 39.) 


It is well known that German occu- 
pants during World War II pursued 
an extremely ruthless and barbarous 
policy, On the one hand, the German 
Government was removing German pop- 
ulation from the countries to which it 
did not raise any territorial claim, on the 
other it did not hesitate to exterminate 
physically, and expel, millions of Polish 
citizens, above all—but far beyond—in 
the territories illegally annexed by Ger- 
many in the course of military occupa- 
tion. 

Let us recall some figures which are 
too easily forgotten. During the Ger- 
man occupation of Poland, 5 million 
men, women, and children. including 
about 3 million Jews, were killed by Ger- 
mans; they met their death in mass 
roundups and executions, as hostages, 
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in torture chambers, concentration 
camps and prisons, many being killed 
and tortured for their part in the resis- 
tance movement, others in punitive ex- 
peditions staged as retaliatory measures 
by the enemy, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of at least 300 villages, and the elim- 
ination of their inhabitants. Over 3 mil- 
lion able-bodied men, women, and chil- 
dren were deported for forced labor or 
military service in the German army. 
‘These figures are based on official sta- 
tistics and are not an invention of prop- 
aganda services. 


In his speech in the House of Com- 


mons on August 20, 1945, Mr. Ernest 


Bevin, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, gave the following figures relat- 
ing to displaced persons in the British 
zone of occupation only: 

One million one hundred thousand dis- 
Placed persons have been evacuated from 
the British zone, 114 million displaced 
persons sre still housed in camps in our 
zone. By the autumn, it is hoped that 
only 645,000 will be left, of which 500,000 
will be Poles. These figures give some idea of 
the vastness of the problem which has faced 
our miiltary government in this zone. (Par- 
5 Debates, Commons, vol. 413, p. 


Let us quote now some passages from 
the report to the United States Presi- 
dent by Justice Robert H. Jackson, chief 
counsel for the United States in the 
prosecution of Axis war criminals 
‘American Journal of International Law, 
vol, XXXIX. 1945, p. 185): > 

Our people saw in this succession of 
events the destruction of the minimum ele- 
ments of trust which can hold the com- 
munity of nations together in peace and 
progress, Then, in consummation of their 
plan, the Nazis swooped down upon the 
nations they have deceived and ruthlessly 
conguered them. They flagrantly violated 
the obligations which states, including their 
own, have undertaken by convention or 
tradition as a part of the rules of land war- 
fare, and of the law of the sea. They wan- 
tonly destroyed cities like Rotterdam for no 
military purpose, They wiped out whole 
populations, as at Lidice, where no military 
purposes were to be served. They confiscated 
property of the Poles and gave it to party 
members. They transported in labor bat- 
tallons great sectors of the civilian popula- 
tion of the conquered countries. They 
refused the ordinary protection of law to 
the populations which they enslaved. The 
feeling of outrage grew in this country, and 
it became more and more felt that these 
were crimes committed against us by a 
band of brigands who had seized the instru- 
mentality of a state. 


It is obvious that it was by these 
methods that the Germans in the course 
of World War II wished to create 
lebensraum for themselves in the areas 
subject to annexation in which the en- 
tire or a great part of the population, 
deprived of its leadership class, was 
either murdered, expelled, or reduced to 
serfdom. 

All these facts are now often over- 
looked and if I refer to them, it is not 
for reviving feeling of enmity, but sim- 
ply for explaining the background and 
reasons of the Potsdam decisions relat- 
ing to the transfers of German popula- 
tion. They were conceived not as re- 
taliatory measures, but as steps leading 
to the resumption of neighborly rela- 
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tions between Poland and Germany on 
a new basis. It is a matter of regret 
that the sense of guilt which appeared_ 
in some German circles after the war is 
completely missing in recent German 
official or semiofficial statements relat- 
ing to the new Polish-German frontier. 
This feeling of guilt did, however, exist 
as it appears from an appeal issued to 
refugees in July 1945 by the Oberburger- 
meister of Berlin, Dr. Arthur Werner— 
see New York Herald Tribune, July 30, 
1945: 

Twelve years of national socialism had led 
ta the complete collapse of our country. 
You have been experiencing only a small 
part of what the Russians, Poles, Czechs, 
and other peoples, as well as anti-Fascist 
Germans had to suffer for years under 
Hitler. 


If today some objections are being 
raised, allegedly from the legal point of 
view, as to the nature of the determina- 
tion of the Polish-German frontier by 
the Potsdam Conference, one cannot help 
saying that such objections can be ex- 
plained only by the persistence of the 
old ideas among some German lawyers, 
“Richt is what agrees with German in- 
terests.” It would be not quite super- 
fluous in this connection, to recall in a 


few words, the views prevailing among 


German lawyers, for about a century. 

4. GERMAN SCHOLARS DEFENDED BEFORE THE WAR 
PRINCIPLES OPPOSITE TO THOSE INVOKED BY 
THEM AFTER THE WAR 
In the Honorable B. CARROLL Reece's 

remarks we find many references to 
French, British, and other western law- 
yers but none to the German scholars, if 
one omits the remark made as long ago 
as in 1795 by the famous German 
philosopher, Emmanuel Kant: “Nature 
irresistibly wills that what is right shall 
ultimately prevail.” Since Kant's days 
the German doctrine of international law 
has taken the view that right is what 
agrees with German interests. One can 
say that the Nazi doctrine of the German 
foreign law was prepared by previous 
generations of German lawyers. The 
well-known American scholar, Clyde 
Eagleton, states in his book, Interna- 
tional Government—revised edition, New 
York, 1948, page 24—that “Hegel, the 
philosopher, Treitschke, the historian, 
and Jellinek, the jurist, constitute a tri- 
umvirate which dealt blows to interna- 
tional law from which it has not yet re- 
covered.” 

In the 19th century, especially since 
the Franco-German War of 1870-71, 
German scholars such as, for instance, 
Adolf Lasson, considered international 
law as an expression of a certain relation 
of force. According to him, only a fear 
of war prevents a state from violating 
valid internationalagreements. Hecon- 
sidered also that a victor state could im- 
pose any conditions on a vanquished 
state, and he derided those who through 
craftiness or lack of scruples try to 
prevent a victor state from acquisition of 
conquered territory. Unfortunately, the 
experience of the last war showed that 
Lasson's words were not forgotten by the 
German people. 

Only he who has sufficient power to 
threaten his opponent In the eame measure 
as he Is being threatencd himself, is entitled 
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to anticipate the conclusion of lasting peace 
based on signed agreements. 
Only in recent times has the right of con- 


quest been questioned, precisely cunning 


and unscrupulousness are responsible for 
the theory of the sacred character of the 
legitimate borders of countries and states; 
this would identify conquest with theft and 
robbery. 

The victor has power to do as he pleases 
with the vanquished as would have happen 
to him, if he had been vanquished—( Adolf 
Lasson, Prinzip und Zukunft des Völker- 
rechts, Berlin, 1871, pp. 58-62). 


The theory of the supremacy of in- 
ternal law over the international law 
prevailed in the studies of such promi- 
nent German lawyers as _ Jellinek, 
Bergbohm, Zorn, Wenzel. After World 
War No. 1 it was German lawyers who 
fought against the idea that law should 
rule international relations. In his pref- 
ace to a very objective study of the 
Nazi doctrine of international law writ- 
ten by a Swiss lawyer, E. Bristler, the 
famous professor of Paris University, 
George Scelle noted: 5 

Law is what is in conformity with the 
unfailing racial concept of the German com- 
munity and what contributes to serve the 
Interest and progress of that commu- 
nity. * * National Socialist public foreign 
law considers international relations to be 
of secondary importance, and the interna- 
tional community as incapable to form a 
cohesive and efficient system. This contempt 
for, or minimalization of international 
solidarity is doubtlessly in harmony with 
the system of political and economic 
autarchy—(E. Bristler, Die Vélkerrechtslehre 
des Nazionalsozialismus, Zürich, 1938, pref- 
ace). 


Bristler’s work contains many refer- 
ences to the works of prominent Ger- 
man lawyers of the period according to 
whom the rules of international law 
applied to Germany only as long as it 
remained weak, while a strong Germany 
could discard all rules which might 
hamper its freedom of action or the 
pursuance of its national interests, 

It is admitted almost naively and openly 
that a State, so long as it is still weak, like 
disarmed Germany, must accept—for the 
sake of expediency—international law as an 
instrument to restrain stronger states, and 
that it has therefore no interest in denying 
it—(E. Bristler, op. cit. p. 67). 


German lawyers considered that the 
excessively legalistic approach to inter- 
national life—Verrechtlichung des Völk- 
erlebens—was a morbid inflation of 
law—Rechtsaufblihung. Such was the 
view, for instance, of Professor Koell- 
reuter—Vilkerrecht im ausgesprochenen 
Masse politisches Recht sei, and of Pro- 
fessor Waltz about whom Professor 
Schwarzenberger says: 


Professor Waltz, in whose favor it can be 
sgaid at least that he was an avowed National 
Socialist already during the Weimar Repub- 
lic, gave the lead to his colleagues, in a pub- 
lic statement, prominently displayed in one 
of the leading German periodicals on inter- 
national law: “A science of international 
law which fights for international justice, 
can never be content to analyze its material 
merely from a technical and positivist point 
of view; it must step forward itself and point 
the way toward the just solution of inter- 
national problems“ (Prot. G. Schwarzen- 
berger, International Law and Totalitarian 
Lawlessness, p.21). 
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It was German interest only that pro- 
vided the sole criterion of justice, and a 
theory was put forward that a state 
could discard any treaty by virtue of the 
clause rebus sic stantibus whenever the 
maintenance of the treaty hampered 

erman freedom of action. In fact, 
German lawyers of the prewar period 
spoke ironically about Pactaservandaism, 
opposing, therefore, one of the basic 
principles proclaimed by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

Such theories were advanced by Ger- 
man lawyers not only for domestic con- 
sumption, but they were also loudly pro- 
claimed before international audiences. 
Let us recall here the lectures delivered 
in 1938 at the Hague Academy of Inter- 
national Law by a well-known German 
professor, Karl Bilfinger—Les Bases Fon- 
damentales de la Communauté des 
Etats, Recueil des Cours de l'Académie de 
la Haye, 1938, volume 2—in which he de- 
fended the dynamic conception of law 
furthering German territorial expansion 
in accordance with the notorious prin- 
ciple of Lebensraum for the German 
nation: À 

Statics and dynamics considered from this 
angle may appear on the one side as in op- 
position to the right of secure possession of 
a limited space; and on the other side to 
the juridical recognition and the need of 
Lebensraum and the right of the nations to 
live. * * * The idea of the clause rebus sic 
stantibus is like an emanation and conse- 
quence of the right of the nations to live. 


The concept, life is above the law, 
prevailed, therefore, not only in German 
prewar politics, a fact widely known, 
but also in the German doctrine of in- 
ternational law which provided legal and 
moral justification for many acts of pat- 
ent violation of treaties and interna- 
tional customs, firmly established 
among civilized nations of the world. 


This attitude of German scholars 
greatly contributed to the undermining 
of international law and international 
peace, 

The ever-recurring arguments that life 
stands above law, that the existence 
the state has prepondcrance over the bene- 
fits of the treaty. * * * The tendency to 
undermine international law, to create tota 
arbitrariness of the states. 


It seems unnecessary to deal longer 
with this attitude of German scholars 
as the matter has been thoroughly ex- 
plored in many studies by American. 
British, and French scholars. If today 
we can witness the conversion of Ger- 
man lawyers to the more orthodox an 
liberal doctrine of international law. We 
should certainly welcome this new tren 
in German legal thought, provided the 
idea of justice is not interpreted in the 
old sense, right is what serves the in- 
terests of the German nation. As l 
as German lawyers continue to consider 
unjust anything contrary to German in- 
terests and as long as they try to shield 
Germany from painful but. unavoidable 
consequences of transgressions of law 
committed in the course of the last war, 
such a conversion can be hardly con- 
sidered as either complete or sincere. 

In view of the preceding remarks we 
may come to the following conclusions. 
The Allied Powers had the right to dis“ 
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Pose of German territory after the vie- 
torious war as Germany was an aggres- 
Sor state. Moreover, the necessary safe- 
guards had to be taken in order to pre- 
vent a further occurrence of such acts 
of violence committed against peaceful 
States. The Allied Powers determined 
the eastern frontier of Germany at Pots- 
dam in accordance with their previous 
Solemn declarations that they would do 
it, conferring on Poland the permanent 
title of state administration as opposed 
to the title of o¢cupation (which was not 
a belligerent occupation in view of Ger- 
Many’s unconditional surrender), the 
Main purpose of the latter being the re- 
education of the German people on the 
remaining territory in the spirit of de- 
Mocracy and peaceful cooperation. 
In interpreting a legal document one 
Must examine the wishes of the con- 
ting parties at a given historical 
moment. The famous Swiss lawyer, 
Prof. W. Burckhardt, in his article 
e Clausula Rebus sic Stantibus“ 
Revue de Droit International et de 
Legislation Comparée, 1933, page 22— 
Observed on this point: : 
en parties are bound because they wanted 
bind themselves by mutual obligation 
and to the extent as desired by them. It 
Solely our [their] will which determines 
e€ existance and extent of obligations 
waa the manifestation of the will 18 
ein 1 international law, as well as under 
Dle, law, a historical fact and not a princi- 


é The wishes of the parties to the Pots- 
am agreement as a historical fact ap- 
iat Clearly from the wording of this 
ie document. By allowing the trans- 
ate of the German population from the 
= eas to which Poland received the title 
5 permanent administration, free from 
80 outside interference, the three 
5 bowers wished to take the edge off 
War ar as the problem of minorities 
concerned, a problem which has 
i PN Polish-German relations for 
rter of a century. On the other 
10 they did not wish to burden the 
bilit Pandit State with the responsi- 
ris or the measures taken by the vic- 
future Powers in order to safeguard the 
It 15 Peace of the world. 
the berhaps worthwhile to recall here 
head ords written by late Lord Birken- 
connection with the settlement 


of the Polish- . 
1914-18 Wass German frontier after the 


5 
— instead of being given to Poland 
Protect; was made a free city under the 
ckea On of the League of Nations, and 
Here 4 00 Poland by a strip of territory. 
the Ayh to be found a crop of troubles for 
at the bite peace of Europe. Half-measures 
by ee me may offer a refuge from action 
nd it the must sooner or Inter be faced, 
any adva € course be right there is seldom 
tui Men ee in postponing it. Thought- 
la h have soberly considered that it 
hinteriany” been well to give Danzig and its 
could n d outright to Poland, Germany 
have bem have complained; she would 
aPplicati ed to the fortune of war and àn 
Vie on of her own doctrine of vab 
History Tord Birkenhend, Turning Points in 

London, 1930, p. 265). 


ing here is no reason to doubt that, hav- 
terre £3 view, the Allied Powers pre= 
assign certain territories to 
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Poland outright at Potsdam, instead of 
leaving this settlement to any future 
stage. 

If, in the course of the first years fol- 
lowing the Potsdam agreement, some 
doubts have arisen as regards the rea- 
sonableness of it, they were due not to 
the feeling that the German people were 
wronged, as they had to bear the whole 
responsibility for immense human suf- 
ferings during the war, but to the doubts 
as to the capacity of Poles to populate 
the territories recovered from Ger- 
many—compare, Mr. Bevin, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, speech in the 
House of Commons on August 20, 1945, 
Parliamentary Debates, Commons, vol- 
ume 413, page 294— The question of 
where the final delimitation of the fron- 
tier will rest will depend to a large ex- 
tent on what the population is that re- 
turns to Poland.” It is hardly necessary 
to mention, moreover, some declarations 
made by certain western statesmen at 
the beginning of the cold war, and 
closely connected with it, which al- 
though legally irrelevant, showed the 
fear that the Polish Nation would be ab- 
sorbed by Russia and that the new fron- 
tier might in fact become a frontier 
between Soviet Russia and Germany. 
These fears are now obsolete. On the 
contrary, any wish to reopen the ques- 
tion of the Polish-German frontier 
would cement the Soviet bloc and in- 
crease the tension between Germany 
and her neighbors. Such a tension 
would hardly benefit the cause of de- 
mocracy and freedom. 


i Role of Private Capital in 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
sound economic and political develop- 
ment of Africa is a primary United 
States concern. Through the technical 
cooperation and development loan sec- 
tions of the mutual security program, 
the Export-Import Bank, and the World 
Bank, our Government is providing tech- 
nical and assistance for Afriean develop- 
ment. 

There is, however, a very real need for 
expanded private investment if that de- 
velopment is to proceed apace with the 
Africans’ aspirations. In this connec- 
tion it is most encouraging to read in the 
August 20 edition of the New York Times 
that French, British, Swiss, and Ameri- 
can industrialists have combined to es- 
tablish an aluminum plant at Conakry, 
French West Africa, This ambitious 
project demonstrates the potential role 
that private capital will play in Africa's 
future development. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the New York Times editorial of 
August 20, Alumina From Africa: 
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[From the New York Times of August 20, 
1958 
ALUMINA FROM AFRICA 

French, British, Swiss, and American in- 
dustrialists have combined resources to set 
up an immense bauxite reduction plant in 
French West Africa. It will have an initial 
production of 480,000 tons of alumina a year, 
but will be capable of expansion into the 
world’s largest alumina plant. 

Aside from its immediate industrial sig- 
nificance, this development has two impor- 
tant aspects, First, it is an illustration of 
the proper enlistment of private capital to 
do a big job in an underdeveloped area, 
Most of the cost will be borne by risk capi- 
tal, although the French Government plans 
a loan, and the United States group which 
will be controlling—is negotiating with the 
International Cooperation Administration 
for & guaranty covering equity contribution 
and institutional investment. 

The second aspect, however, does involve 
the nonprofit benefits which will accrue per- 
manently to the African community. The 
site of the project is about a hundred miles 
inland from the harbor of Conakry, So the 
first thing that must be done is to enlarge 
and modernize the harbor. Its capacity will 
be doubled, The next thing is to build high- 
ways and a railway from Conakry into the 
interior, giving the entire area a new outlet, 
Then must come the building of a new city 
to house at least 4,000 workers. With that 
must come the facilities for education, mod- 
ern medicine, and improved social inter- 
course. In short, a part of a new world will 
come into a relatively remote and hitherto 
largely unproductive part of West Africa. 

This can be exploitation in the best sense 
of the word. Just as the development of 
manganese helped to assure the solvency of 
Ghana, so the growth of a great bauxite in- 
dustry can enrich an immense territory that 
has been very poor indeed, 


Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great statesmen of modern times will 
retire with the 85th Congress He is New 
Jersey's very distinguished senior Sen- 
ator, H. ALEXANDER SMITH. . 

Senator Smirn's remarkable record of 
service as a lawyer, educator, lecturer at 
Princeton, food administrator, party 
leader; Senator, and architect of the 
United Nations has been delineated in 
many recent tributes. 

To me, this most characterful and». 
scholarly gentleman of almost four a 
decades of experience has made his 
greatest contribution as a man of peace. 
It was the Smith-Mundt Act which re- 
sulted in the exchange of people, espe- 
cially young students, for a greater 
understanding among the community of 
nations. The Voice of America was a 
product of this act, this daily carrying to 
people everywhere the true meanings of 
freedom. ; 

The Senator's speeches on the floor of 
the Senate have emphasized the im- 
portance of America taking a strong and 
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positive position in its concern for hu- 
man misery wherever it may be found. 
We are our brother’s keepers, he would 
insist, and human misery is a breeding- 
ground for communism, 

The Senator has made it a point to 
visit trouble spots all over the world and 
I know of no one in public life today who 
has a greater knowledge of the world 
picture. One cannot talk to him for 5 
minutes without sensing his passionate 
desire to develop what he calls a “spirit 
of, good will and togetherness” among 
the peoples of our world. I cannot be- 
lieve for 1 minute that his remarkable 
talents for the promotion of such a spirit 
will go unused after he leaves the Senate. 

I have a feeling that our great Presi- 
dent who, I know, has a warm place in 
his heart for the senior Senator from 
New Jersey, may find in him an Ameri- 
can ambassador of good-will-at-large, 
ideally equipped and ready to render a 
new and important service in the pro- 
motion of peace. 

Former President Hoover recently 
wired Senator Smrt congratulating him 
on his devoted and able service to our 
country. Mr. Hoover, however, had one 
word of admonition and it was this: 
But just do not quit work.“ 

I do not believe President Eisenhower 
will want him to quit either. 


Necessity of Providing Additional Aids 
to Safe Air Navigation on the Smaller 
Airports in the New England Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Boston, Mass., on August 18, 1958. 

The resolution follows: 


Boston has historically, presently, and will 
in the future, rest its economy on the fact 
that it is the regional center of transporta- 
tion in the New England area; and 

Whereas for an efficient utilization of her 
many advantages, Boston must have in the 
future an efficient and safe feeder short- 
Laul air transport network servicing the New 
Zngland area; and 

Whereas because of her comparatively high 
latitude and other causes, weather condi- 
tions In the New England area are not as 
favorable to aviation as some other sections 
of the United States: Be it 


Resolved, That the Boston City Council in- 
vites the attention of the Governor's com- 
mittee on the audit of State needs, sub- 
committee on aviation, to the Massachusetts 
delegation in the Congress, to the Grenter 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, to the ne- 
cessity of providing additional alds to safe 
air navigation on the smaller airports in the 
New England area, such additional aids in 
the form of control towers, Instrument land- 
ing systems, and ground controlled approach 
on feeder to be provided by the 
Civil Aeronautics Commission of the Federal 
Government; and be is further 
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Resolved, That in order to provide the ulti- 
mate in safe summer feeder traffic from Bos- 
ton to Cape Cod to accommodate the sum- 
mer influx of tourists through Boston there 
ought immediately to be installed the fol- 
lowing facilities. 

1, CAA control tower and ILS system at 
the Hyannis Airport. At bare minimum 
during the summer period. 

2. ILS systems at the Martha’s Vineyard 
Airport and the Nantucket Airport. 

3. GCA system at the Nantucket Airport. 


From One Judge to Another 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore in the history of this country have 
the people in all parts of the Nation 
been so aroused against the Supreme 
Court of the United States. It is en- 
couraging to those of us whose neck is 
under the heel of the tyrant at this par- 
ticular time to see the people in other 
sections of our Nation gradually awak- 
ening to what the Court is doing to the 
Constitution and our republican form of 
government. 

On Friday, August 22, there appeared 
a very cogent editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader. The editorial Writers for 
this paper have done much to enlighten 
the people as to the true situation. I 
commend the editors for a good job well 
done. 

Realizing the necessity of informing 
the people in all sections of the country 
of the true situation, I include with my 
remarks the editorial which is as fol- 
lows: - 

From the Richmond News Leader of Friday, 
August 22, 1958) 
FROM One JUDGE TO ANOTHER 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
as readers of this page perhaps have noted, 
has encountered some sharp criticism these 
past few years, Yet the Court has not 
lacked for articulate defenders either, and 
these defenders have developed a familiar 
riposte for every parry: When a Member of 
Congress assalls the Court, it is no more 
than the mouthing of a Dixiecrat bigot; 
when a southern governor expresses his 
views, it is demagoguery and racism; when 
whole legislatures adopt resolutions, it is 
only the venting of political steam; and 
when editors address themselves to Court 
matters, it is a pitiable exhibition of Iny- 
men's ignorance of the law. 

We are wondering today just what the 
High Court's defenders will say of the report 
unanimously adopted by a subcommittee of 
the Conference of State Chief Justices, meét- 
ing in Pasadena. Though phrased in the 
most temperate and dignified language, the 
report ls a shattering denunclation of the 
Supreme Court's abuse of judicial process, 

Unfortunately, the text of the State chief 
justices’ report is not available. Abbrevi- 
ated news accounts, however, disclose some 
criticisms of the Supreme Court that are all 
the sharper by reason of the ponderous 
phrases in which these remarks are couched. 
The High Court Is criticized for instabllity, 
and for reversing well-established constitu- 
tional doctrines on apparently insubstantial 
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grounds; the Court is charged with impa- 
tience, with an absence of moderation, and 
with substituting its notions of policy for 
the requirements of law. The State 
chief justices, gazing soberly upon the High 
Court's recent decisions, doubt that America 
any longer can boast of a government of 
laws, not men. And in a stinging rebuke, 
the committee reminds the Supreme Court 
that the imperative need for maintaining ju- 
dicial restraint transcends any obligation for 
exercising a policymaking role. 

This astonishing report is without paral- 
lel in the history of American jurisprudence. 
The High Court often has come under fire 
from Presidents, Congressmen, governors, and 
State legislatures; the court occasionally has 
drawn individual fire from a State court, 85 
Marshall's Court of 1815 drew bitter attack 
from Spencer Roane, But this is the first 
time that State chief justices, who them- 
selves are conscious of the need for judicial 
restraint, have voiced any such views as this. 

The 10-man committee of chief justices 
had 3 southerners among its members 
Duckworth, of Georgia, Hickman, of Texas, 
and Stukes, of South Carolina. (Incidental- 
ly, these 3 alone have 70 years of combined 
experience on the bench. But others who 
subscribed to the report sit on the highest 
courts of Maryland, New York, Michigan. 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Massachusetts, and Min- 
mesota, These scarcely can be accused of 
racism, bigotry, or southern demagogery- 

Let those of us below the Potomac take 
heart. Four years ago, 3 years ago, even 2 
years ago, such criticism of the High Court 
from such a respected source, would not have 
been voiced. But the long train of usurpa- 
tions, encroachments, and judicial arrogance 
‘left by the Supreme Court is ng to 
arouse resentment across the whole land. 
This resentment, gathering strength and 
speed, may yet accomplish wonders, Our 
job now is to hold the ground we have gain 
to yield nothing, and to press the attack. 


; Honor for Wilkes-Barre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following edito 
from the Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader 
August 20, 1958, which comments on 
decision of the American Council 
Polish Cultural Clubs to hold its 1959 
convention at Wilkes College in Wilkes- 
Barre: 


HONOR FoR WILKES-BARRE 


Decision of the American Council of Polish 
Cultural Clubs to hold its 1959 convention 
at Wlikes College is a flattering tribute 
the city and to the educational institution. 
The 1958 sessions, at which an invitation tO 
Wilkes-Barre was accepted, were held at 
University of Rochester in Rochester, N. ee 
Joseph Lester, Kingston automobile deal 
and civic leader, is a member of the board 
of directors. 

The convention will bring to the city next 
year more than 300 educators, auth 
artists, and leaders in many spheres, 
dent Eisenhower sent greetings 
Rochester gathering, attesting to 
portance. 

Wilkes-Barre has much to commend it n 
a cultural center, In addition to the role 


to the 
its kea 
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Wilkes College, many individuals, including 
Mr. Lester, enhanced the community’s repu- 
tation. Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish American Congress and the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, and Dr. Joseph Kocyan, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Koscluszko Foundation, are in key positions. 
The Polish Union of the United States of 
North America, with national headquarters 
in Wilkes-Barre, among others, has made a 
Substantial contribution, 

Unquestionably, Wukes-Barre's reputa- 
tion as a cultural center will be enhanced 
as a result of the council's scheduled delib- 
erations. 


Solution to the Nursing Dilemma Calls for 
Understanding and Action on the Part 
of Professionals and the Lay Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


ae BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a very 
8 mprehensive and thoughtful article 
Irr the nursing dilemma entitled “The 
8 Force and the Immovable 
Se ject in Nursing“ by Edith A. Aynes, 
fire Department of Professional Edu- 
anta the National Foundation for In- 
v ile Paralysis, is scheduled for early 
licatíon in a national magazine. 

— 9 has made this article available to 
the Ty it she sets forth ihe develop- 
9 of the problem that faces us so far 
he future of nursing is concerned. 
or Sees it, the problem will not be 
Dass So long as the present lack of 
© understanding on the part of the 
major forces—doctors, hospital 
The Strators and nurses—exists. 
Se three forces have almost equal 

Portante in the care of patients. 

de uing for cooperation and fuller un- 
Allie a dine on the part of the many 
lays groups—both professional and 
the Suns Aynes concludes, Answers to 
the ursing problem will not come until 
some agreement on what total 

it, ho S service is, who is responsible for 
and wh many people are a part of it, 
atom ere we can find enough people to 

Th plish all aspects of it.“ 

ik 8 Victims of the nursing impasse, 
be Ui wer, are helpless patients, peo- 
for m of you and me who have the need 
of ilin cal and nursing services in time 
mens, You and I are as eligible to 
tered iene as any who have en- 
past. oors of our hospitals in the 


— 5 — Problem is national in scope, with 
Govern on our Armed Forces, our 
civilian ! ent services and everyday 
Of the pte: But the various viewpoints 
grabrobesstonal and lay people who 
Plicate Ppling with it, seem only to com- 
ee further. The hospital 

Can oan holding that the Ameri- 
the stud al Association should conduct 
hospita] rats Prejudiced in favor of the 
doc 25 trator's problems. The 
Medica) Presented by the American 
partial Association, would naturally be 
O the doctors role; while 
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nurses, although they hold that they 
understand their own problems best, 
have nevertheless demonstrated that 
their voice is not powerful enough to be 
heard by the doctors and the hospital 
administrators—let alone the public. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these articles 
seem to emphasize the need for an 
absolutely impartial body to evaluate 
and interpret the many aspects of this 
increasingly serious problem. It was 
for this reason that 2 years ago I in- 
troduced legislation to establish a na- 
tional commission on nursing services. 
The findings of such a commission, ar- 
rived at on an impartial, fact-finding 
basis, should carry great weight with 
the public and indicate constructive 
courses of action in legislation, in educa- 
tion, and in hospital administration. 

On March 11 last, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
serted in the Recorp an article by Miss 
Aynes entitled “Wanted, Nurses Who 
Will Carry Their Own Lamps.” It set 
forth the possible need for 2-year schools 
of nursing to accelerate the preparation 
of a sufficient number of people who 
would be trained to a safe level to give 
physical care to patients in hospitals. It 
emphasized also the need for 4-year col- 
legiate schools to prepare nurses for su- 
pervisory, teaching, and administrative 
jobs, for public health and industrial 
nursing, and the other specialized jobs 
that have developed in nursing since 
World War II. The article appeared 
in Modern Hospital, had a wide distri- 
bution and enthusiastic response from 
doctors and hospital administrators. 
Many of my colleagues commented fa- 
vorably upon this article after it ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Believing that my colleagues will find 
the second article by Miss Aynes equally 
interesting, under leave to extend my 
yemarks I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude Miss Aynes' second article at this 
time: 

Members of the medical profession are be- 
ginning to take an interest in nursing educa- 
tion. They realize that antibiotics have not 
eliminated the need for aseptic technics; 
that drugs and solutions can be dangerous 
when administered by the uninformed; and 
that producing a safe attendant who can 
carry out orders in this highly complex medi- 
cal world is an involved educational process 
requiring more than a nurses’ aide course to 


accomplish, 

The average physician’s attitude toward 
nurses is formed during the first few months 
he interns on a hospital ward. Some phy- 
siclans remember with warmth and affection 
the understanding, considerate nurses who 
went out of their way to help them—to keep 
them from making mistakes that the chief of 
service could crucify them for making. But 
many physicians were not so fortunate, The 
Susie or Mary who couldn't stand interns, 
who tried to throttle them and had no hesi- 
tation is using her experience and knowledge 
to embarrass the young doctors at every turn, 
can take a great deal of credit for creating 
the impasse in nursing that faces us today. 
Not only did these nurses alienate doctors; 
they drove young nurses from the field at the 
same time. 

But whether the doctor dislikes nurses or 
not, he needs them; his patients need them; 
and because anybody can become a patient, 
the public needs them. 

It Is one thing for a doctor to write an or- 
der, and quite another thing for that order to 
be carréid out without damage to the patient. 
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Most doctors imagine that the 

attend patients learn to aeaaea al 
by osmosis, since this is the way the intern 
had to learn them. For example, the doctor 
does not hesitate to write an order to cath- - 
eterize a patient and then go, unperturbed, to 
the operating room, never pausing to learn 
whether the person who, of necessity, must 
carry out that order knows the importance 
of asepetic technic—or indeed has ever 
heard of the word. Many patients have 
developed cystitis “of undetermined origin” 
from this slip in nursing control. 

Nursing controls slip because, under our 
present system of nursing education, we are 
training 84 percent of our nurses to give 
direct patient care but, as soon as they grad- 
uate, because of the shortage, they become 
coordinators of nursing efforts on busy wards. 
The time has come for doctors, hospital ad- 
ministrators, and nursing leaders to recog- 
nize that education for the nursing effort in- 
volved must fit the job with enough workers 
and leaders to render patient care safely, 

Traditionally, nursing has played a sub- 
servient role to medicine, and doctors have 
liked it that way. Nurses liked it that way, 
too, as long as the nursing care of the patient 
was uncomplicated by the medical aspects of 
nursing care and the doctors had an author- 
itarian control over the students who went 
on the hospital wards to learn nursing, as 
well as over the women who graduate. 

But as medical progress marched into spe- 
clalization, and laboratory and X-ray exami- 
nations became the means of diagnosis, re- 
placing the doctor's touch, see, and smell 
technique, which required his presence on the 
ward, the subprofessional, the allied profes- 
sional, the coprofessional and the nonpro- 
fessional invaded the patients’ sanctuary, all 
with a perfect right to be there. Nursing’s 
role in the hospital became confused, and, 
with opportunities opening outside the hos- 
pital where the nurse could attain a stable, 
independent, and respectable status as a pro- 
fessional individual, nurses moved into pub- 
lic health, industry, organizational work, re- 
search, the Armed Forces, and Government 
bureaus. The nurse who stayed in the hos- 
pital found diminishing status, little author- 
ity, and very little job satisfaction, She 
still occupied a subservient place, but now 
she was subservient not only to the doctor, 
but to the hospital administrator and others 
who moved increasingly between her and the 
physiclan over whose patients she supposedly 
watched. 

What do we mean by nursing? 

The term is confusing at best, but clari- 
fication can be achieved by investigating the 
difference between nursing as it was con- 
ceived more than 100 years ago and nursing 
as current nursing leaders describe it. 

“Nursing,” wrote Florence Nightingale, 
“has been limited to signify little more than 
the administration of medicines and the 
application of poultices. It ought to sig- 
nify the proper use of fresh air, light, 
warmth, cleanliness, quiet, and the proper 
selection and administration of diet—all at 
the least expense of vital power to the pa- 
tient.” ; 

This appears to be what the patient still 
needs, and he needs to receive it with the 
same skill, compassion, and understanding a 
mother provides for her child, * 

But what has happened? Almost any- 
body* administers medicines and applies 
poultices; the dietitian selects and prepares 
the. diet; the kitchen mald puts it on a 
tray; the ward aid or orderly carries it to 
the patient; the housekeeping department 
outlines the routines for cleanliness; the 
ward maid and Janitor dispense it; the en- 
gineers provide the warmth—and the air 
conditioning; the electricians supply the 
light; the fresh air is anybody's responsi- 
bility and quiet is achieved by means of 
a few 6-inch signs posted near the elevator 
for the information of visitors. 
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Nursing today conceives of Its role as fol- 
lows: 

Nursing Is one of ‘the services for the 
care of the sick, the prevention of illness, 
and for the promotion of health which is 
carried on under medical authority. Nurs- 
ing is designed to provide physical and emo- 
tional care for the patient; to care for his 
immediate environment; to carry out treat- 
ment bed by the physician; to teach 
the patient and his family the nursing care 
which they may have to perform; to give 
general health instruction; to supervise 
auxiliary aids and coordinate the services 
of other workers contributing to patient and 
family care. This service may be given in 
hospitals or other institutions for the care 
of the sick, in homes, in community health 
agencies, in industries, or in schools. 

So runs the report (1952) on the program 
of Temporary Accreditation of the National 
Accreditating Service. 

No one who knows anything about the 
demands being made upon nurses these 
days will take issue with this concept, but 
if schools of professional nursing are de- 
signed to create this product, who is train- 
ing the person Florence Nightingale was 
talking about? 

Unfortunately, most of our eleven-hun- 
dred-and-some-odd schools of professional 
nursing are attempting to educate both 
levels with the same curriculum. This is 
Uke expecting a Shetland pony to win at 
Pimlico. 

Nursing, being one of the earliest occupa- 
tion for women outside the home, first 
brought women into contact with men— 
mostly doctors—In a different role than that 
of mother, sister, wife, daughter, sweetheart, 
friend, or housemaid. If nursing were to 
become a trained occupation, it had to be 
made acceptable to doctors, because they 
controlled the hospitals. If nursing were to 
attract decent, genteel women, it also had 
to offer something tangible to the individ- 
ual to make it attractive: Something that 
decent women could have pride in doing 
and, at the same time, maintain their self- 
respect. 

To change the idea that genteel women 
could not enter work outside the home 
with dignity required something to which 
women could be dedicated. Doctors did not 
relish the idea that women dedicate them- 
selves to become assistants to doctors, but 
dedication of a woman's life to the are of 
patients was relatively easy to imagine: the 
mother instinct, the humanitarian needs of 
people, the Golden Rule, even Christ's own 
role as the Good Samaritan was evidence 
that nursing was a noble undertaking for 
women who would be useful. 

This was the beginning of the parting of 
the ways between the medical profession and 
what has, been developing as the nursing 
profession. The nurse must have, at one 
and the same time, respect for herself and 
what she is doing. and yet she must be 
completely subservient to doctors. Today 
the nurse finds herself subservient not only 
to doctors, but to all the nondoctors who 
surround him. 

Florence Nightingale was not a subservient 
woman, But Florence Nightingale was not 
a nurse. She was a wise and efficient ad- 
ministrator, She was an organizer and a 
teacher: And she knew the only way to 
have nursing care for patients was to train 
people to give compassionate, understand- 
ing, humanitarian care, To teach this, one 
must know the elements of nursitig care, 
Florence Nightingale formulated them. 

Yet two kinds of women were needed: 
Women in sufficient numbers to give the 
care, and women who could, and would, 
teach, lead, set up schools of nursing, and 
administer nursing services, 

“The nurse must be," Miss Nightingale 
wrote in her Notes on Nursing, “strictly 
ober and honest; but more than this, she 
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must be a religious and devoted woman; she 
must have a respect for her own calling, be- 
cause God's precious gift of life is often 
literally placed in her hands; she must be a 
sound, and close, and quick observer; and 
she must be a woman of delicate and decent 
feeling." 

Schools of nursing are still looking for 
this type of woman—but so are 300 other 
professions, and most men who are looking 
tor wives. 

But to the men of medicine, the qualifica- 
tions for nursing were not so specific, nor 
was the calling so high. In the same notes, 
Miss Nightingale wrote: “It seems a com- 
monly received idea among men and even 
among women themselves that it requires 
nothing but a disappointment in love, the 
want of an object, a general disgust, or in- 
capacity for other things, to turn a woman 
into a good nurse.” 

In the minds of doctors, it did not require 
much education. In their estimation 
nurses could do little more than carry bed- 
pans, give fresh water, bathe and feed the 
patients and make the beds. They said it 
was unwise to teach women anything about 
the laws of health because they will take to 
physicking—there is a great deal too much 
amateur physicking as it 18.“ a 

In 1900, Clara Weeks, writing the first 
American textbook on nursing, said: “A 
prejudice against the instruction of nurses 
was entertained at the outset by some of the 
medical profession who feared that educated 
nurses would trench upon their own prov- 
ince, and, if they were taught to know one 
drug from another, would immediately pro- 
ceed to the practice of therapeutics on thelr 
own account.” 

But the ratio of women entering nursing 
who could become leaders without leadership 
training were too few at the turn of the 
century for nurses to argue their problems 
effectively with doctors. A percentage of 
these women were true visionaries without 
whose guidance, nursing would never have 
survived. Some were idealists who concen- 
trated on refining the profession of nursing 
without concern for its function as a coop- 
erating profession. A large percentage were 
followers of idealists who, because of their 
authoritarian training, neither thought for 
themselves nor dared to question the rulings 
of the superior over them—whether doctor 
or nurse, The remainder just wanted to 
take care of patients, 

Leadership qualities were not only frowned 
upon, but it was.considered not even desir- 
able to include in nursing school curriculums, 
even for the bedside nurse who had the 
proper attitude, the teaching of management 
skills or the psychology of handling people. 
Schools taught two things: The mission of 
professional nursing, and subservience to the 
medical profession, the irresistible force and 
the immovable object. 

“When you have once undertaken the care 
of a sick person,” wrote Miss Weeks, setting 
forth the Irresistible force. “his welfare is, 
of course, understood to become your first 
consideration.” 

In the very next paragraph, she established 
the immovable object: 

To the doctor, the first duty is that of 
obedience, absolute fidelity to his orders, 
even If the necessity of the prescribed meas- 
ure is not apparent to you. You have no 
responsibility beyond that of faithfully 
carrying out the directives received.” 

The nurse, wrote Miss Weeks, was the 
“connecting link” between the doctor and 
the patient, responsible to the one and for 
the other. This point of view was so widely 
disseminated as to be practically a trade 
secret among graduates of the established 
schools of nursing. This is what it meant to 
be professional, To be the understanding 
link between the doctor and the patient, and 
to know how to be that link unobtrusively, 
was nursing ethics, 
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But this was in the days before antibiotics, 
medical centers, administrators, scientific 
laboratories, practical nurses, nurses’ aids, 
and volunteers. 

Today's dilemma in nursing had its chaotic 
beginning with the expansion of the armed 
services in 1940. It became evident early in 
the expansion that there were not going to 
be enough nurses to serve both military and 
civilian needs, and both areas began to water 
down the quality of nursing service. 

The attitude toward the value of the pro- 
fessional nurse became discernible when the 
military services, while accepting graduate 
nurses, also accepted untrained civilian at- 
tendants under civil service to work side by 
side with the nurses on the wards. Pay for 
the professional nurse in the Army, with the 
relative rank of an officer, was $70 per month. 
The civil-service employee, untrained, many 
times uneducated, started his hospital at- 
tendant ciyil-service career with a salary of 
$85 per month. Along with the relatively 
untrained enlisted man, he held equal status 
with the professional nurse, under the ju- 
risdiction of the ward surgeon, who also func- 
tioned as his own head nurse. 

While these uncoordinated nursing serv- 
ices were developing in the military, civilian 
hospitals were reaching out for nonprofes- 
sionals to fill the gaps left by nurses who 
had gone into the services. As a result, unco- 
ordinated nursing services made up of prac- 
tical nurses, aids, volunteers, and others de- 
veloped in civilian hospitals as well. 

Professional nursing, despite its statements 
that it was the agency to unify all nursing 
activities, was concerned only with registered 
nurses and students of, professional schools 
of nursing, Whatever all those other people 
were doing on hospital wards, the nursing 
profession would not concede that it was 
nursing. 

All of this stay-In-my-own-back-yard atti- 
tude on the part of the nursing profession. 
however, is a natural development brought 
about by the stay-in-your-own-back-yard at- 
titude of doctors and hospital administrators, 

It is a self-perpetuating cycle largely at- 
tributable to the fact that nurses have not 
seen fit or have not been permitted to enter 
the broad picture relating to the total nursing 
needs of an organization, whether hospital 
or military service. 

Surely doctors and hospital sadminiatra- 
tors can see that this is not good, Lack of 
leadership on the part of nurses has led t? 
duplication of efforts, ineffective training 
methods, ineffective utilization of highly 
skilled personnel, competition among per- 
sonnel surrounding patients for the doctor's 
approval, bickering and low morale. Since 
everybody's business is nobody's business, 
the patient has been caught in the middle. 

Our schools of nursing today are preparing 
bedside nurses who, B hours after they re- 
move their student insignia become need 
nurses, instructors, even supervisors. This 
is an absolute necessity, but the girls have 
no concept of the requirement of ma 2 
ment in nursing. They are not only un- 
prepared, they are petrified. Petrified at 
the prospect of accepting the responsibilities 
entailed in patient care, especially when the 
doctors they encounter are unsympathetie 
and uncooperative and the nonprofession®} 
worker on the ward, with administrative 
sanction, pays little attention to their direc- 
tives. 

Nursing educators are also in a dilemmi, 
and the schools reflect it. Like the hospi 
administrator, the school director has pres“ 
sure from all sides: Pressure from doc 
to develop nurses who can care for ppecinl- 
ized heart and lung surgery cases; pressure 
from pediatricians who want nurses pre 
pared especially to care for sick children! 
pressure to include operating room exper’ 
ence in the curricula; pressure to take a 
out as unnecessary; pressure to include pe; 
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chiatric experience, public health, and in- 
dustrin] subjects. Over and above the howl 
of the pressure groups come the wails of the 
hospital administrator and general medical 
5 Surgical practitioners, many of whom 
3 the purse strings to school operations 
Give us more bedside nurses. We don't 
Want these elegantly trained women.” 
The greatest danger lies in a lack of under- 
ding on the part of doctors, who have 
community influence greater than that ex- 
erted by nursing educators. Lack of under- 
r may resuit in cutting the 3-year 
S hools to produce the bedside nurse in 2 
2 without giving equal attention to the 
eed for nursing leadership. 
G r for only a 2-year graduate, with- 
te Prepared leaders in the profession, will 
eee compound the felony. Roughly 30 
reent of the graduate nurses deemed neces- 
tox 18 an annual basis should be prepared 
1 adership. This procedure should result 
of ewer personnel losses, in less duplication 
efort, and in elimination of inefficiency. 
55 » hospital administrators, and nurses 
Ust realize this. 
EAR not possible for the registered nurse 
Pros, ve, and to recognize, a legal helper of 
€ssional stature, to whom selected duties 
waa relegated without jeopardizing the 
2175 of the patient or losing control of the 
d Portion of the medical world that is 
9 nursing service—a service that is 
i * as medicine is to doctors—a sacred 


wee laws do not reflect current practice 
quate} nursing is concerned. This is ade- 
ree M demonstrated by a revision in the 
os the State of Washington, which, as 

8 y as 1956, changed its revised codes 
ment W nurses to administer drugs and treat- 
N direction of a licensed practi- 
> sels It shall not be a violation * * *” 
ator ision states, “for a registered nurse, 
Pacat the general direction of a licensed 
ee * + + to administer prescribed 
tteatnen om inoculations, tests, or 
doctors Ker nurses like it or not, whether 
Unders Ow it or not, or whether the public 
Tegisterar’ s it or not, people other than 
nurses are currently doing these 

Were an graded structures and controls 
chance 1 tuted, there would be an outside 
in a a the nursing supervisor would be 
Prepared constant attendance with better 
actual pene Practitioners giving the 
Much safer © patients, and it should be 


Tt is im 


Atte 
nurang 


Practical and economically unsound 
Pt to educate all the professional 
level. Personnel we need to a leadership 
Who have ose applicants to nursing schools 
geld of n the potential for leadership in the 
w 5 should be directed to schools 
ties in 1 and will, instill leaders!Mp quali- 
White th em from the date of entrance, even 
1 Cann, a learning the elements of nurs- 
Fupervise, " ich they will later teach and 
uU 
course 1b Atwelopmert will take time, of 
Py 2 necessitate not only a change 
Sars the part of doctors and hos- 
Bhip, * wits trators toward nursing leader- 
in the attic: to some extent, a change 
It WI eee of nursing leadership itself, 
more ave ably require the development of 
Armed Forog, os with governmental and 
an nursing ® recognition of the function of 
don trol ts service personnel, and a unified 
categories 9 Proper utilization of all 
Stalintions skilled personnel in medical in- 
It tg Dot u time of national emergencies. 
“Year ach, u lutte to believe that more 
Bafe, Patients can be developed to prepare 
Rive the 8 t-orlented nursing personnel to 
™MANding Pn care required by our de- 
can an ation, The more advanced 
10 minda 01 instill leadership attitudes 
eir educati Students from the outset of 
on for the direction, teaching, 
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and supervision of nursing services. By this 
means, high-school graduates of many abili- 
ties can be effectively, and safely utilitzed in 
the nursing care of both military and civilian 
patients. 

Teaching nursing executives to live and let 
other nurses live is the greatest challenge to 
modern nursing for it is nurses’ treatment 
of nurses—their failure to be fair and im- 
partial to personnel under their jurisdic- 
tion—that is the greatest obstacle to meeting 
the personnel demands of the public for 
nursing service. It is the mark of poorly 
trained leaders. 

But nursing leaders I have talked with see 
problems: 

“It will necessitate changing the school 
curricula.” 

But it is less expensive than Uving with a 
nursing shortage and & constant turnover of 
personnel. 

High-school students want to be registered 
nurses, What would be the title of the 
various categories of nursing personnel? 

These are details. There is little use to 
worry about the titles to be used until doc- 
tors, hospietal administrators and nursing 
leaders themselves can agree on a unified 
approach to the problem. 

This will not come until there is some 
agreement on what total nursing service is, 
who is responsible for it, how many people 
are a part of it, and where we can find enough 
people to accomplish all aspects of it, 


Democratic Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, UTT; Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Newsletter is issued, I think, 
weekly, by Agnes and Floyd Booe. It is 
strictly a nonpartisan newsletter cover- 
ing affairs and happenings, things of 
interest, in California—principally at 
the State Legislature. 

The issue of August 18, 1958, among 
other things, described some of the hap- 
penings at the recent State Democratic 
convention. It says, and I quote: “The 
Demos were ‘notable’ for taking a stand 
on everything—and we do mean (al- 
most) everything.” 

It goes on further: 

According to the preamble of the plat- 
form adopted by thé Democrats during the 
Sacramento meeting: “The Democratic 
Party, in contrast to the opposition party, 
regards the adoption of a platform as one 
of the highest functions of a responsible 
party.” 

So, Newsletter, seeing no reason to doubt 
that they mean what they say, suggests it 
would be wise to examine the platform in 
some detail, though shortage of space won't 
permit it here, It is full af substance, to 
sny the least. 

Here are a few thoughts (in brief) which 
are set forth in the 34-page Democratic plat- 
form, The Democratic Party: Favors organ- 
ization of political clubs in schools and col- 
leges; opposes school clubs, sororities or fra- 
ternitics which restrict their membership on 
basis of race, color, creed, or national origin: 
favors legislation to make it a violation of 
State policy to refuse to hire solely on the 
basis of age, sex, race, religion, or national 
origin; opposes nondisloyalty oaths, and calls 
for repeal of Dilworth aud Luckel Acts; op- 
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poses wiretapping; favors t of 

free access to books, pb and Henan 
and condemns the interference with that 
right by local, State, and national censor 
groups or individuals; favors FEPC legisla- 
tion on Federal, State, and local levels; fa- 
vors lowering voting age to 18; would abolish 
cross filing; fayors revisions of severance, 
inheritance, personal income, and corporate 
taxes upward, and favors lowering and 
eventual abolition of sales taxes; opposes 
proposed amendment to United States Con- 
stitution to limit Federal income inheritance 
and estate taxes; favors an expanded child 
care center program; would ban labor camps 
for destitute, unattached, and unemployed 
persons; would liberalize State for 
physically and mentally disabled and blind: 
favors enactment of legislation to establish 
State medical care and hospital insurance 
plans for complete coverage for persons un- 
able to purchase a private or company plan; 
would Increase benefits to old-age and recip- 
ients to not less than $110 per month, and 
repeal responsible relatives law; favors State 
administration of all public social-welfare 
programs; favors State aid for low-cost hous- 
ing; calls for establishment of a California 
State Planning Commission; would establish 
an economic development agency to attract 
new commerce and industry; favors a com- 
plete study of the public utilities commis- 
sion; wants increased efforts against air and 
water pollution; would establish a State de- 
partment of transportation to help resolve 
problems of railroads, truckowners, and to 
accelerate construction of rapid transit sys- 
tems, freeways, highways, streets, and farm- 
to-market roads; will work to have returned 
to State, county, and city tax rolls all feder- 
ally held land and property not essential for 
defense; reaffirms support of the 160-acre 
limitation law; favors a constitutional 
amendment to guarantee all water users of 
the State, regardless of geographical location, 
an equitable share of all water developed; 
favors a State full-employment law; favors 
planned use of public works as a factor to- 
ward full employment; urges legislation out- 
lawing discrimination against workers be- 
cause of age; applauds principles embodied 
in the Wagner Act of 1935 and deplores Taft- 
Hartley amendments; favors free collective 
bargaining, and opposes any extension of 
State jurisdiction to cover labor-relations 
matters affecting interstate commerce; favors 
extension to agricultural workers all social 
and economic legislation enacted during the 
last two decades; is for repeal of merit-rating 
procedure in unemployment-insurance pro- 
gram, and urges unemployment-insurance 
coverage for self-employed, agricultural, and 
domestic workers, and employees of non- 
profit and charitable organizations; would 
establish weekly unemployment insurance 
and disability benefits at not less than two- 
thirds of weekly wages of workers, and ex- 
tend payments to not less than 39 weeks; 
favors permitting simultaneous payment of 
State unemployment-insurance benefits and 
supplemental unemployment benefits negoti- 
ated through free collective bargaining; fa- 
vors immediate repeal of Jurisdictional 
Strike Act; favors legislation to enable pub- 
lic employees to join bona fide unions and 
engage in free collective bargaining; fayors 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex; 
favors $1.25 per hour minimum wage appli- 
cable to men, women, and minors; and 


more—much more. 

So the platform seems to have some- 
thing for everybody—everybody, that is, 
except the people who are going to have 
to pick up the check for all this gen- 
erosity. I don't see anything in the plat- 
form about protecting our free-enterprise 
system and the businesses whose taxes 
will be called on to pay for all of the 
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handouts that seem to be favored in the 
Democratic platform. 

What with everything but the kitchen 
sink in this platform, I am surprised that 
they did not get around to offering some- 
thing for the Hot Rodders, something 
for Bird Watchers, or something for the 
one-eyed Purple People Eaters we hear 
so much about these days. 

Why, they did not even settle the 
problem of the baseball world. Do they 
think the Dodgers should move, or should 
they get a new stadium? Surely they 
ought to have told us whether Candle- 
stick Point is a proper place for the 
Giants. 

A lot of other questions were left un- 
answered in this platform, now that we 
take a careful look at it. How about 
Shasta Dam, for example? Should not 
the generators at Shasta Dam get a spe- 
cial label Dedicated to SMUD"—since 
SMUD gets most of its power at less 
than 445 mills? And how about the $23 
million REA loan to SMUD at 2 percent 
interest? REA loans are supposed to go 
to hard-to-reach rural areas that do not 
receive central station service. Sacra- 
mento, you know, is about as rural as 
the town of Brooklyn. Here is one give- 
away the platform seems to have over- 
looked—the giveaway of electric power 
from Shasta Dam. 

I note from the Sacramento Newsletter 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
House Interior Committee was very much 
present at the State convention. They 
why did not the platform take note of 
his bottling up of the Trinity partnership 
legislation that would have allowed the 
benefits of Trinity power to flow to all of 
the water users of California, instead of 
principally to SMUD—which seems to be 
doing pretty well already in living off the 
Federal taxpayers 

I can think of many other things that 
were overlooked in the Democratic plat- 
form. The people of California will 
recognize them, and they will judge them 
properly in November. I have faith in 
the people of my State. 


Youthful Leadership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OFIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently as I read some sensational story 
of a crime committed by one of our 
young people, it seems to me most un- 
fortunate for the country and for our- 
selves that we do not give equal prom- 
inence to the very fine achievements of 
the vast majority of our youth. Good 
deeds seem doomed to go unheralded 
while so many times we exaggerate a 
misdeed out of all proportion. 

On my part, every time I come into 
contact with groups of our young peo- 
ple today, I am impressed by their 
thoughtfulness, their interest, and the 
Scope of their information. Even the 
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admitted mistakes of the older genera- 
tion, it seems to me, have not been able 
to seriously injure the splendid young 
people of the United States. 

They have courage, enterprise, and 
that superb idealism which is always an 
attribute of youth in any age in any 
generation. 

I hope that those of us in whom ex- 
perience has dulled a little those trailing 
clouds of glory with which we arrived on 
this earth, will never lose our confidence 
in the abilities and good intentions of our 
youth. 

Recently there came across my desk 
a fine example of the work of an ob- 
viously thoughtful and well-educated 
young man. Mr. John M. Templeton, of 
Englewood, N. J., who graduated this 
June from the George School at New- 
town, Pa. It is a Quaker school. He 
has written what seems to me an out- 
standing graduation essay entitled Com- 
munism Versus Democracy: The Destiny 
of Youth.” 

Our youthful philosopher is certainly 
wise beyond his years in his recognition 
of the part family stability and formal 
education play in helping youth realize 
the spiritual values of our system of 
government as against the sterile dic- 
tatorship of communism. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
this essay with my remarks: 

Avucvust 10, 1958. 
Dran Mr. AND Mrs. CLYMER: I am at work 
right now so this can only be a note, but 
I shall write later on. 

Enclosed is a copy of my essay. It has 
truly made me proud that you wonderful 
people would want a copy of the essay, I 
thank you. 

My work in the laboratory has been very 
fruitful. There are so many grand people 
who are willing to help me learn all about 
medicine and the involved sciences. How- 
ever, at present I am beset by a great number 
of philosophical questions which have re- 
cently taken precedence over all else. 

Will write soon, 

Most sincerely, : 
Jack, 
COMMUNISM VERSUS DEMOCRACY— THE 
DESTINY OP YOUTH 

The complacent American is finally com- 
ing to the realization that there are millions 
of destitute people in the world who will 
not accept democracy on faith alone. How- 
ever, it has taken the enormous shift to 
communism of some 900 million people to 
awaken him to this realization. But even 
with the examples of communism's devas- 
tating effects, the American seems to at- 
tempt little understanding of the universal 
needs and desires of people. Instead, he 
persists in bringing up youth amidst in- 
creasing insecurity and lack of sensitivity 
with the expectation that the coming gen- 
eration will assume the responsibilities of 
Intelligent citizens. Youth seems handl- 
capped before it has a chance to start, 

There is no doubt that communism Is the 
world's newest religion. Its extraordinary 
ability to convert youth is the result of its 
appeal to youthful impatience and idealism. 
The idealistic appeal—that each gives ac- 
cording to his ability and receives according 
to his needs—is largely religious. Even 
more influenced by the religion of commu- 
nism is the youth of particulurly backward 
nations whose life has been marked by the 
depressing squalor of his country. 

A rather striking paradox develops when 
communism is compared to demiocricy, 
Both words carry uch extremely opposite 
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connotations, yet both concepts stress the 
same thing, social reform, the rise of the 
common man into a position of economic 
and social equality with his fellows. How- 
ever, behind this purpose lies the basic dif- 
ference between the two philosophies. De- 
mocracy cannot accept the belief gf com- 
munism that the ends justify the means. 

Democracy's stand is political. It recog- 
nizes masses as made up of individuals with 
a divine right of choice, This ition 
is the basis for the spiritual values of de- 
mocracy, spiritual values that embrace in- 
dividualism of thought and action; that 
subjugate materialism to the freedom to 
express disagreement through voice and bal- 
lot; that appeal to the dignity of man and 
& respect for the rights of others; and that 
reject any phase of the belief that the ends 
justify the means. 

What must be done to preserve our demo- 
cratic system? Youth is the obvious focus 
of attention, because young people will be- 
come heirs to the system, democratic or 
Communist, good or bad, that the preceding 
generation leaves behind. Therefore, to edu- 
cate youth In the school and family in demo- 
cratic principles, it is imperative to empha- 
size spiritual values about the material im- 
portance of social position, yocation, and 
wealth, 

Everything that the home represents is 
a complete denial of communism, As # 
source of security, love, and understanding. 
the home gives a greater sense of belonging 
than any doctrine can give, no matter how 
glorious. The reason for this sense of be- 
longing in the home is the spiritual influence 
of the family. It is easy to see why com- 
munism has striven to abolish the spiritua! 
elements of the family in order to turn yout 
to the state for a sense of belonging. 

Emotionally, the family must develop in 
the child the ability to think for himself: 
in other words, to preserve his individuality. 
The family, then, must teach the child bow 
to differentiate between needs and excesses. 
It must maintain consistency and yet un- 
derstanding in its discipline. And most of 
all, it must develop In the child the desire 
to accept responsibility in order that he may 
become more accustomed to making his ow? 
decisions, However, emotional and spiritual 
development overlap each other. A firm 
emotional foundation will necessarily stimu- 
late a spiritual development. 

Spiritually, the family must develop in the 
child a sense of values. Only the child wb? 
has known companionship and affection can 
be expected to return the same to others. 
The essence of spiritual values is empathy, 
but even empathy depends on the atmos- 
phere of the child's environment. Therefore. 
the home must be a manifestation of love 
that gives the child a sense of belonging: that 
develops in the child courtesy and a respect 
for the individuality of others; that encour- 
ages the child to ask questions about him- 
self and other people; and that embraces a 
universal compassion for mankind. If com- 
munism is ever able to eliminate these values, 
1t can assure itself of world conquest. 

However, the home, as well as the Nation, 
is no longer sufficient unto itself, The ad- 
vancement of science, transportation, indus- 
try, and commerce has made the adlustmen 
of youth to his environment much more com- 
plex. Therefore, society has turned more 
than ever to formal education to accommo 
date the vast expanding arcas of science an 
human relations. But in so doing society 
made the mistake of trying to impose 4 
materialism on the students, the school, aun 
its course. Thus, most students approac™ 
school with only practical values in mine. 
in other words, making money. These stu 
dents ure ashamed of their mental talents 
and values, instead, social acceptance. 

This tendency crentes a second parados 
Cominunism is admittedly based on pod? 
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Materialism, One of the major intellectual 
appeals of communism is that it promises a 
Goiden age of economic security, Philosophy 
Or the arts are not important; it is the soci- 
ety in which every person has an adequate 
amount of food and clothing that commands 
he Communist intellectual’s interest. In 
the United States we seem éven more firmly 
ee in materialism, but ours is a ma- 
8 characterized by new cars and fluc- 
* ting fashions. If this is materialism 
Yá y then are we not Communists? Perhaps 
ian that we retain Just enough of our indi- 
1 Uallty to use our materialism for immedl- 
ae and selfish desires and not for the benefit 
People in general. 
on gadgets and more gadgets are not the 
pate to communism. Formal education 
de t return to its position of intellectual 
eee pment and the refinement of the 
Spirit, and it must not cater to the ma- 
terlalistic whims of society. 
Prep prevalent attitude among students, 
10 28 only goes to school because he has 
ite a evidence that education does not fulfill 
uty In the refinement of the spirit. 
wide tg. formal education should pro- 
Unue TS opportunity for a student to con- 
3 the development of his individuality, 
Bie ven nurturing an appreciation for cul- 
to 80 e student should develop the desire 
tivit his own individual talents for crea- 
t Y. be it in writing a poem or in making 
Seay The student should discover the 
5 15 renne his sense of values in order 
the e y it to the history he studies or to 
ee decisions he makes. In this 
à e ould become more aware of 
tne net the ends can ever completely justify 
ship bate: By seeing the interrelation- 
should Ween all his subjects, the student 
realize that man cannot be a self- 


sume 
pitas ee animal, but must give of himself 


student 


ang 2 maior paradoxes between communism 
both wend | have been brought out; first, 
à aha ve for the rise of the common man; 
Any both are very much under the 
Practice 2 materialism. Communism, in 
It Bieke & blot on the dignity of man. 
has See the eee for its means and 
ing the 88 = — qualms about destroy- 
ming woe of this generation will deter- 
titi coe of the struggle between 

ig imper m and democracy. Therefore, it 
ashamed uve that youth does not become 
di dé or . and spirtual values 
1 use democracy does 

De foster the cold logic of 5 
e id mt depends on a youth whose beliefs 
Passionat ot only individuality, but the com- 
tunate, € d to help those less for- 
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U A 
archer Training for Mentally Retarded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


IN or MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BO 
Order Mr. Speaker, I rise 
introd Support H. R. 13757 which 5 — 
Carry. It by Congressman Jonn Fo- 
the erpangſeneourages and provides for 
non or non Of teaching in the educa- 
throug „ mentally retarded children 
grants to institutions of higher 
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eas and to State educational agen- 
cies. 

There has been a tremendous need for 
legislation in this field. Today, in this 
country, there are approximately 1 mil- 
lion mentally retarded children of 
school age, and only 15 percent of these 
children are properly and adequately 
served. The importance of this legisla- 
tion is self-evident, yet only in the past 
10 years has it been given the recognition 
it truly merits. The action by this Con- 
gress is a step in the proper direction. 


I have always had a deep and sincere 


interest in this type of legislation. As a 
result, I filed a bill, H. R. 5401, which 
would have helped in this area. I was 
delighted to see that H. R. 13757 has in- 
corporated many of the features of the 
bill that I filed. 

The people of my area and my State 
have a deep interest in this matter. Or- 
ganizations to assist the mentally re- 
tarded have been active throughout 
Massachusetts and particularly in my 
home county of Hampden. All will be 
pleased with the action of this Congress 
in granting relief in this humanitarian 


field. 


Taking Care of Our Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


í OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to include an editorial containing most 
valuable observations on social security 
and unemployment insurance which ap- 
pears recently in the Decatur Daily, De- 


catur, Ala.: 
Taxinc Care OF OUR OWN 

There are those who will always be against 
such things as social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance. They are the folks who re- 
gard themselves as rugged individualists and 
look upon life as a matter of every man stand- 
ing on his own two feet. But it doesn’t work 
that way. 

Social security and unemployment insur- 
ance was a necessary barrier raised against 
future depressions, Not only is the recipient 
the deneficiary, but his entire family and the 
whole Nation as well. 

Hence the general interest in the 7 per- 
cent boost which has just been made by the 
Congress. There was little or no opposition 
to it because it was the right thing to do. 
Talking of the step taken, The Atlanta Con- 
stitution says this: 

What some eritles sneeringly refer to as 
creeping socialism of the welfare state 
took a step forward yesterday. 

The House passed and sent to the White 
House a bill raising social security payments 
by 7 percent beginning next February 3. 

This boosts the payments by employers 
and employees from 214 to 2% percent each. 
The taxable wage base was raised from 84.200 
to 84800. The self-employed tax will be 
upped from 3% to 3% percent. Public as- 
sistance to the blind, disabled, the needy 
nged and disabled children also will be sub- 
ject to slight increases. 

The objective. of course, is the retired 
worker, There are now 12 million on social 
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security rolls. Their income, depending 
what they paid in as workers, 9 ae 
$33 per month to $116 as compared with the 
7 9 $30 to $108.50. 

ere no real objection to this = 

The usual malcontents, with no ac 
about old-age disability, will see communism 
and socialism in the move. 

None denies that it is socialistic. The 
strength of American capitalism, and its bul- 
wark against communism, is that the profit 
dollar has a legislated social conscience, It 
is folly to think that an increasingly indus- 
trialized and urbanized people would support 
a government which did not include a social 
program. 

The President wisely restrained the polit- 
feal-year Congress and forced a reasonable 
bill. We salute it as sound Americanism. 

You will never know the true meaning of 
social security until you reach the age to 
which it applies and perhaps have no other 
income in which you can place dependence, 
Then you will understand and your family 
and your friends will understand why the 
principle of social security is so sound. 


Bond Financing of Federal Expenditures 
as a Device To Bypass Appropriation 
Controls ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of Congress an analysis I 
have prepared pointing out the repeated 
attempts that have been made during 
the 85th Congress to finance both old 
and new Federal spending programs by 
means other than the traditional appro- 
priation process. This analysis also in- 
dicates the extent to which the TVA 
bond bill, S, 1869, would bypass the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the appropriation procedure that Con- 
gress evolved to maintain continuance 
control over Federal spending, The an- 
alysis follows: 

Repeated attempts have been made 
during the 85th Congress to finance both 
old and new Federal spending programs 
by means other than the traditional ap- 
propriation process. These efforts have 
been directed at giving Federal agencies 
the authority to obtain funds by direct 
Treasury borrowings or by issuing their 
own bonds. In each instance the effect 
has been to bypass the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the appropriation 
procedure that Congress has evolved to 
maintain continuous control over Fed- 
eral spending. Since it is through ap- 
propriations that the Congress maintains 
this supervision, the matter is of first 
significance. ` 

Numerous pieces of legislation were 
introduced in this Congress containing 
devices raising this issue. These in- 
volved mineral subsidies, housing, small 
business investments, public works loans, 
nid to depressed area, and TVA. Be- 
cause this entire subject is attracting in- 
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creasing attention, it might be well to 
see how the appropriation process differs 
from Treasury and other bond financing 
methods. 

THE APPROPRIATION PROCESS 


The method of financing anticipated 
by the Constitution was by the appro- 
priation of money from the general 
funds in the United States Treasury. 
These funds which belong to the people 
cannot be drawn upon and spent with- 
out both an authorization and appropri- 
ation by Congress. In general terms, the 
appropriation procedure is as follows: 
The executive branch prepares an an- 
nual budget outlining its spending needs 
and, along with supplementary esti- 
mates as they arise, sends these requests 
for funds to Congress where they are 
processed initially by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

As the first step, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee holds hearings in execu- 
tive sessions and prepares bills and re- 
ports on the sums and items it believes 
should be allowed. These are then acted 
upon by the full House. The bill then 
goes to the Senate where the entire pro- 
ceeding is repeated. When the House 
and Senate have agreed on the amounts 
and items in the many bills appropriat- 
ing money, the bills then go to the White 
House for the President’s signature. Not 
until they have cleared all these steps 
can public funds be drawn from the 
Treasury and spent. 

As part of this procedure agencies of 
the Government must come before the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees each year to explain and justify 
their proposed programs in the light of 
what they have been doing and what 
they would like todo. Agency heads are 
eternally confronted with the knowledge 
that if the commitee is displeased with 
past performance, or does not believe 
future plans are in the public interest, it 
can recommend reduced appropriations. 

The appropriation process, therefore, 
helps prevent waste of public funds and 
insures that the policies and programs 
conform to the intent of Congress, ex- 
pressing the wish of the people. This 
is the most effective means Congress has 
to compel responsibility in the executive. 
Since no other agency of Government 
performs these functions, the Appropria- 
tions Committee fills a most vital role 
in making certain that Government is 
responsive to the people's will. 

AVOIDING APPROPRIATION CONTROLS 


Experience shows that every agency 
would like to be free from this close con- 
trol and supervision. Each tries to jus- 
tify such freedom on the plea it needs 
flexibility to be efficient. By flexibility“ 
the agencies mean exemption from de- 
pendence on appropriations; exemption 
from scrutiny, examination, review, and 
control by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. > 


Executive agencies have been unceas- 
ing in their efforts to obtain permanent 
appropriations in some form. Back in 
1893, for instance, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee noted: 

It serves executive convenience to escape 
the annual discussions to procure appropria- 
tion estimates and it lessens public scrutiny 
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but it takes from the country and 
from Congress the habit of providing yearly 
for these obligations. 


About 40 years later the same commit- 
tee argued that no one Congress has the 
right to bind succeeding Congresses “by 
enactment of laws” permitting Federal 
expenditures “without annual examina- 
tion, approval, and supervision” of Con- 
gress. After criticizing certain agencies 
for their power to “obtain permanent ap- 
propriations or to defeat legislation to 
curb such practices,” the Appropriations 
Committee stated: 

Congress has no desire to impair existing 
rights but Is seeking, rather, to reestablish its 
own right and duty to pass annually upon 
all appropriations. 


In recent years, the borrowing device— 
either from the Treasury or directly from 
the public—has evolved as the Agencies’ 
most sought-after method to gain free- 
dom from appropriation controls. Un- 
der it, the Agency obtains funds from the 
Treasury within the limit set forth in 
the authorizing legislation. Thus, the 
Appropriations Committees are not 
called upon to make any review or take 
any action in connection with the 
financing. The Agency need not return 
to Congress unless and until it seeks 
additional borrowing authority. Its 
funding in most instances is handled by 
the Treasury Department and its bor- 
rowings are included within the public 
debt. 

This borrowing technique is taken a 
step further in the case of the TVA bond 
financing proposal. This piece of legis- 
lation differs from the Treasury bond 
financing device in two most important 
respects. Under pending legislation 
TVA itself—not the Treasury—would be 
authorized to issue and sell the bonds 
directly to the public, and the TVA bonds 
would be outside the public debt limit. 
Under S. 1869, the TVA bond bill that is 
pending in the House, this Agency would 
be authorized to issue and sell $750 mil- 
lion in bonds to finance the construction 
and acquisition of facilities to produce 
and sell electric power. Once the bill 
passed, TVA would be free to borrow the 
$750 million without regard to the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees 
or to the overall fiscal condition of the 
Federal Government. As long as the 
money lasted, TVA would not have to 
come back to Congress for more and, ac- 
cording to most estimates, this would be 
from 6 to 10 years. 

Proponents of S. 1869 contend it con- 
tains adequate congressional control. 
But compare these controls with those 
of the appropriation process, Under S. 
1869 the Agency can spend any or all 
of the $750 million unless Congress, by 
a concurrent resolution says “no.” This 
means that both the House and the Sen- 
ate must take specific action to say no.“ 
If one says “no” and one says “yes,” or 
if one says “no” and the other fails to 
act, the Agency can spend the moncy. 
Furthermore, there is no congressional 
procedure that clearly sets forth which 
committee of Congress would initiate ac- 
tion on the concurrent resolution and, of 
course, if the resolution is not initiated 
in the first instance, there would be no 
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action. Contrast this diffusion of re- 
sponsibility with the definiteness of the 
entire appropriation procedure. 
APPROPRIATION CONTROL AND FISCAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

The question in reality is whether the 
appropriation procedure has lost its use- 
fulness, whether it is in the public inter- 
est for an agency to be freed from these 
controls. If the proposal is good for 
TVA, it would seem that it should be 
good for all agencies of Government. 
But, historically the evidence seems to 
show that the Nation has run into fiscal 
difficulties whenever it tried to abandon, 
weaken, or do without control of spend- 
ing through the appropriation process. 

Originally; control of appropriations 
was vested in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 
In 1865, as a result of the growth in Fed- 
eral spending and the increased work- 
load on the committee, the function was 
given to the newly established Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

For some years thereafter that com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
exercised leadership in initiating, con- 
trolling, and reviewing use of the appro- 
priations made available to the executive 
branch. Around the turn of the cen- 
tury, the appropriation function was dis- 
persed to the various legislative commit- 
tees, but following World War I, when 
the lack of control resulted in an utterly 
confusing situation, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee was once again given 
full jurisdiction over all appropriations. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 assigned to the House Committee on 
Appropriations a single function, ap- 
propriation of the revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government.” As spelled 
out in the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a part of this function is the 
disposition of funds resulting from the 
sale of government property or services. 
for example, revenues from the sale of 
TVA power. 

Chairman Cannon of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has clearly 
Stated the dangers inherent in legisla- 
tion allowing agencies to finance them- 
selves by borrowing. He said: 

An appropriation originating in this illegit- 
imate manner is not subject to review as it 15 
when it originates as a regular appropriation 
in the House. Over here the appropriation 
must be annually, and in that annual review, 
in those annual hearings, they must give an 
accounting. But * * * under the public 
debt transaction device agencies are not re; 
quired to come In for an annual appropria” 
tion. They just go ahead year after vent 
taking the money out of the Treasury with- 
out any accounting, and the result is that 
we are on the way to spending billions of 
dollars. In the constitutional process seri- 
ous consideration by the House would rev 
the true merits of the proposition and an 
nually reevaluate these merits. We must in- 
sist on return to the old law under which 
the House alone originates appropriations 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 24, 1958, PP- 
13573-13574). 

FREEDOM AND TIIE PUBLIC PURSE 


In addition, there is the basic question 
of the dependence of people's freedom on 
control of the public purse. In the opera: 
tions of the Federal Government, control 
of the purse has been both a symbol an 
the instrument of legislative, or the Pe?” 
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ple’s, authority over the Executive. As 
noted in the report of the minority of 
the House Public Works Committee on 
S. 1869: 

The right of the House of Representatives 
to exercise control over the expenditure of 
funds by an executive department, a right 
it exercises in the first instance through its 
Committee on Appropriations, must be 
zealously guarded, Control over the public 
purse was one of the first rights achieved by 
the people in their centuries-long fight for 
Aberty and freedom. 


Andrija Artukovic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
Sert the following letter which I ad- 
dressed today to Hon. J. M. Swing, Com- 
3 ar Naturaliza- 

ce, partment of Justice, 
Washington, D. C.: 
ConGirss or THE UNITED STATES, 
Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1958. 
Re Andrija Artukovic. 
Hon. J. M. SWING; 
Commissioner, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, United States 
33 of Justice, Washington, 


i Dran GENERAL Swine: I have your letter of 
that 20 with reference to the above-en- 
the matter. To say that I am amaged ant 
ts misstatement of facts is to put it mildly, 
8 tome that a bureau of the Federal 
rt: ernment should make every effort to con- 
0 y the truth to those people who nfake in- 
that On various matters. Your statement 
— the above-named subject entered the 
Seed States with documents fraudulently 
your ned is contrary to the known facts of 
Office. 

eg Dr. Louis Ivandic, born in Croatia, and 
Cath: pe ee in Canada, declared under 
Andrija know by my personal knowledge that 
4803 Artukovie made an application in 
the ia rg, Switzerland, to change officially the 
because 1 Andrija Artukovic, to Alois Anich, 
his his life was in danger. I know that 
Anlen Pication for permission of the use 
Switzeflas forwarded from Fribourg to Bern, 
Dspect and. I can testify to the fact that 
by the 8 Schoenenberger was sent 
rg to eral authorities in Bern to Fri- 
Plicatio conduct an examination for the ap- 
can te n of Andrija Artukovic, I know and 
hear, tir that Andrija Artukovic had a 
and the à before Inspector Schoenenberger, 
in Dern Federal and State authorities, both 
Tut knowledge, 8 3 Rad 
An about the identity of Alois 

ot pt Andrija Artukovic. 7 
dt Anan ier testify thnt after the hearing 
enebe Ja Artukovic I saw Inspector Schoe- 
about ae Personally and had a discussion 
the Cros A dase. The inspector showed me 
Artukovic an diplomatic passport which Mr. 
d went Presented him during the hearings 
thorities | to Bern to present it to the au- 
tor Schoe n Bern. I know that later Inspec- 
returned nenberger returned to Fribourg and 
Vic's wite the diplomatic passport to Artuko- 
lasued 5 a know that the Swiss authorities 
ertiticate of identity under the 
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name of Alois Anich after the hearing of An- 
drija Artukovic.” 

Artukovic, therefore, had henceforth the 
legal right to use the name Alois Anich. He 
lived under that name during his year's 
residence in Ireland and, when a child was 
born to him and his wife there, he officially 
recorded the boy's name as Radoslav Anich. 
He applied for and obtained a visitor visa to 
the United States of America in the name of 
Alois Anich, exhibiting an Irish certificate of 
identity issued to him on the expiration of 
his Swiss certificate. 

Artukovic entered the United States of 
America in July 1948 with Irish identity cer- 
tificate and visitor visa in the name of Anich, 
and no inquiry at entry was made as to 
whether he had been known by any other 
name. Six months later, on January 25, 
1949, in applying for further extension of 
temporary stay, In the form of application 
prescribed by the Service, he clearly and 
plainly set forth his names as Andrija Artu- 
kovie and Alois Anich. The Service raised 
no objection, and extended his temporary 
stay. On three successive occasions he gave 
the same information officially. 

The Immigration Service knew in 1949 that 
Mr. Artukovic and Alois Anich were one and 
the same person, and no effort was made to 
deport him until April of 1952, and then 
only under pressure from the Tito Commu- 
nist agents, alded and abetted by Drew 
Pearson. 

While I disagree with the deportation pro- 
ceedings, this letter is directed against the 
shameful misrepresentations made in your 
form letter to American citizens who make 
inquiry regarding Andrija Artukovie, and I 
sincerely trust that in response to future 
inquiries you will discontinue making such a 
misstatement of fact, 


Sincerely, 
James B. UTT, 


Member of Congress. 


The Problem of a Definition of 
~ “Airspace” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the finest witnesses to 
appear before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space Explora- 
tion last spring when we were studying 
problems of entering the space age was 
John Cobb Cooper, of the Institute of 
Advanced Study at Princeton University 
and professor emeritus of International 
Air Law at McGill University, Canada. 

Professor Cooper possesses a keen 
scientific and legal mind, a trait that is 
rare indeed in this specialized world. His 
insight into both the scientific and legal 
problems of outer space helped the House 
select committee immensely. 

John Cooper practiced law in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., until 1934. He was chairman 
of the American Bar Association com- 
mittee on air law from 1931 to 1934. 
He also represented this country to the 
first conference on private international 
civil law in Rome in 1933. In 1934 he 
retired from the private practice of law 
to become a vice president of Pan Ameri- 
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5 5 me served as a delegate to 
e cago Conference on Inte 
Civil Law in 1944. ns or 

In 1946 Professor Cooper retired from 
Pan American to become a member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton. In 1951 he became the first 
director of the Institute of International 
Air Law at McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

John Cooper has written a brillant 
paper for the ninth annual congress of 
the International Astronautical Federa- 
tion on the Problem of a Definition of 
“Airspace.” Now that we are in the space 
age this article is worthwhile reading for 
the Members of Congress: 

THE PROBLEM OF 4 DEFINITION OF "AIRSPACE” 
(A memorandum for the IXth annual con- 
gress of the International Astronautical 

Federation) 

(Submitted by John Cobb Cooper) 
I. BACKGROUND 


At the Barcelona Conference of the IAP 
in 1957, a proposal was made by the present 
distinguished president of the conference, 
Mr. A. G. Haley, that a committee be named 
to prepare a definition of what is meant 
by the term “airspace,” as used in connec- 
tion with flight of aircraft and other instru- 
mentalities. The conference honored the 
undersigned with appointment as Chairman 
of the proposed committee of scientists and 
jurists. Difficulties arose in connection with 
the completion of the membership as origi- 
nally envisaged. This fact, as well as certain 
personal considerations (including inability 
to attend the Amsterdam Conference) im- 
pelled the undersigned to submit his resigna- 
tion. The problem however still exists. For 
what reason this memorandum has been 
prepared in the hope that it may be of some 
value in any future consideration of the 
basic problem. 

tr. THE PROBLEM’ 


International law, as evidenced by the 
Chicago Convention of 1944, many national 
statutes, and national practice, has long ac- 
cepted the fact that each nation has com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty in the air- 
space above its lands and waters. Foreign 
aircraft are denied entry into national air- 
space except when authorized by convention, 
regulation, or other permission, The sub- 
jacent State has unquestioned unilateral 
right to control all night into or through its 
airspace. The question therefore is this: 

How far upward above the surface of the 
earth does this right extend? 

Until this question ts settled, elther di- 
rectly by an agreed definition stating the up- 
per boundary of national airspace, or indi- 
rectly by international agreement regulating 
flight of various types of instrumentalities, 
the full possibilities of astronautics may be 
politically and practically handicapped. 

Various solutions have been suggested and 
require consideration. Some are stated be- 
low. 

II. INTERNATIONAL USE OF THE TERM 
“AIRSPACE” 


Articie I of the Paris Convention of 1919 
on the Regulation of Aerial Navigation 
stated: 

“The high contracting parties recognize 
that every power has complete and exclusive 
sovereignty over the airspace above its ter- 
ritory.“ 

The background of this acceptance of a 
prior existing rule of international law was, 
briefly, as follows: 

(a) From 1911 various states asserted a 
unilateral right by statute. decree, and other- 
wise, to regulate fligut and admit or deny 
aircraft entry above their surface territory. 
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(b) At the outbreak of World War I bel- 
ligerent and neutral States closed their Gir 
boundaries. 

(e) During the 1919 Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, an Aeronautical Commission was organ- 
ized for the purpose, among others, of draft- 
ing a convention on international air naviga- 
tion In time of peace. i 

(d) A draft convention was submitted by 
Great Britain which opened with the state- 
ment that “the high contracting parties rec- 
ognize the full and absolute sovereignty of 
every state over the air above its territories 
and territorial waters.” 

(e) At an early session, the Commission, 
on the motion of an American delegate, Rear 
Admiral Knapp, adopted this principle: 

“Recognition; (1) of the principle of the 
full and absolute sovereignty of each state 
over the sir above its territories and territor- 
ial waters carrying with it the right of ex- 
clusion of foreign aircraft; (2) of the right of 
each state to impose its jurisdiction over the 
air above its territory and territorial waters.“ 

(f) The legal subcommittee, in its report 
to the Commission, submitting the text of 
the eventual convention, referred to the ac- 
cepted position of the “full and exclusive 
subjection of the airspace to the sovereignty 
of the territory underlying it“, adding that 
“it ls only when the column of air rests upon 
u res nullius or communis, the sea, that free- 
dom becomes the rule of the air“; and, “It 
follows that in consequence of its sovereignty 
the underlying state within the limits of its 
frontiers may forbid flight over, and a fortiori, 
landing upon its territory.” 

(g) In the French and Italian official ver- 
sions of this three language convention, the 
term air space is “espace atmospherique,” 
and “spazio atmosferico,” respectively. 
“Air,” “airspace,” and “atmospheric space“ 
were treated as synonymous terms, 

When this convention was adopted, all 
flight instrumentalities then used, desig- 
nated “aircraft” in the text, required aero- 
dynamic support. Article 10 of the conven- 
tion stated that “all aircraft engaged in in- 
ternational navigation shall bear their na- 
tionality and registration marks.“ The term 
aircraft, as used in the annex dealing with 
registration, and the other regulatory an- 
nexes, was defined as comprising all ma- 
chines which can derive support in the at- 
mosphere from reactions of the air.” 

Later international conventions, and many 
national statutes, incorporated assertions of 
national airspace sovereignty, as in the Paris 
convention. These conventions have been 
replaced by the present Chicago convention 
of 1944. 

Article I reads as follows: “Sovereignty. 
The contracting States recognize that every 
State has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the airspace above its territory.“ Ar- 
ticle 17 requires that “aircraft” have the 
nationality of the State in which they are 
registered, and article 20 requires every air- 
craft e in “international air naviga- 
tion" to bear its appropriate nationality and 
registration marks, The annex dealing with 
registration was prepared by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization and ac- 
cepted by the States which are parties to 
the convention. This annex limits the term 
“aircraft” exactly as in the Paris conven- 
tion annex. 

When the Chicago convention was signed 
on December 7, 1944, flight instrumentalities 
then used still required, as in 1919, aero- 
dynamic lift, subject to one exception, The 
V-2 rocket had been used for a few weeks. 
But this fact was not discussed at Chicago 
as evidence of a new use of space which 
might change existing customary interna- 
tional law exemplified in article I of the 
Paris convention and repeated in the Chi- 
cago convention. 

With this background, various solutions 
have been suggested to reach an understand- 
ing of what is meant by “airspace,” and 
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consequently, what is the upper limit of the 
unilateral right of a state to admit or refuse 
entry of foreign flight instrumentalities in 
space above its lands and waters. 

These proposed solutions fall into two 
major categories: First, those which seek to 
define “airspace” in the Chicago convention 
and in national statutes asserting airspace 
sovereignty without any formal amendment 
to the conyention: Second, those which pro- 
pose a new International agreement, or 
agreements. 

IV. UPPER AIRSPACE BOUNDARY IN CERTAIN 
PROPOSED DEFINITIONS 


A. Height up to which aircraft (instrumen- 
talities requiring aerodynamic lift) can 
ascend 


This definition is based on various consid- 
erations, including: : 

(1) No international custom nor facts on 
which such custom could be based exist as 
evidence of a general practice accepted as 
law except the International custom under 
which States have long recognized the right 
of a subjacent State to control all flight up to 
such height above its lands and waters. 

(2) This right and no more was actually 
recognized in the term “complete and ex- 
clusive sovereignty" in article I of the Paris 
and Chicago conventions. 

(3) These conventions dealt with no other 
type of aircraft (e. g., as to regulation, reg- 
istration, and privileges of flight) because 
there were no others, and hence with no 
areas of space other than those parts of the 
atmosphere where gaseous air is sufficiently 
dense to support instrumentalities which can 
derive support “in the atmosphere from re- 
actions of the air.” 

This definition had, however, grave inad- 
equacies. It is primarily subject to criticism 
in that it does not provide a reasonably fixed 
upper airspace political 
boundary. The supposed location will vary 
from year to year with improvement in alr- 
craft types. It may become completely im- 
practical when considered in connection with 
aircraft of the X-15 category which use aero- 
dynamic lift at lower altitudes but which 
can be driven upward beyond the highest 
aerodynamic lift area. 


B. Height at which aerodynamic lift ceases 
and Kepler force takes over 


This line has been designated by Mr. A. G. 
Haley as the Karman primary jurisdictional 
line. Data indicates that for an object trav- 
eling at 25,000 feet per second the line is 
about 275,000 feet above the earth's surface. 
This proposal is a much improved derivative 
of “A” above. It provides a line that is capa- 
ble of physical and mathematical demonstra- 
tion at a reasonably stable height. It accepts 
the historical legal basis in the fact that 
States haye committed themselves only as 
to areas in which gaseous alr is sufficiently 
dense to provide aerodynamic lift, but chal- 
lenges the contention that such lift must be 
the sole support available up to the line of 
demarcation between airspace and outer 
space. However, this solution has been criti- 
cized on the assumption that the line will 
in fact vary with change in design and other 
factors of the particular fight instrumental- 
ity concerned. 

C. Height at which a satellite may be put in 
orbit—that is, un powered Right at least 
once around the earth 
This solution is based on a factual hypoth- 

esis—namely that astronomical observations 

demonstrate that the atmosphere below 70 

miles (approximately) above the earth's sur- 

face is sufficiently dense to prevent the entry 

25 DoR E Anywhere above that line 

argue: at a satellite 

8 may therefore be 
If subsequent calculations based on the 

observations made during the Internatianal 

Geophysical Year demonstrate that the min- 

imum height of possible satellite orbital 


and geographic, 
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fiight is in fact at a reasonably exact dis- 
tance from the earth's surface, an excellent 
basis for an upper airspace boundary will 
be avallable. Physically it will be quite con- 
stant. Legally it will be subject to support 
on the basis that the column of air appre- 
clably affecting flight ends there, leaving the 
legal status of true outer space for future 
international understanding. 

D. Height at which no atmosphere is present 


This solution emphasizes the historically 
synonymous character of the terms atmos- 
pheric space” and “airspace.” Its pro- 
ponents argue that international law has 
accepted sovereignty in the atmosphere 
above any state without reference to the 
type of flight instrumentalities in use when 
such customary law came into existence. 

A recent glossary of aerospace terms made 
available in the United States thus describes 
“atmosphere”: 

“The body of air which surrounds the 
earth, defined at its outer limits by the 
actual presence of air particles but in such 
few numbers that collisions between them 
are so rare as to make the force of gravity 
the only means of keeping them associated 
with air particles at lower altitudes." 

The same glossary states that the atmos- 
phere, as thus defined, “is usually consid- 
ered to consist of different stratums or 
spheres, the last extending to 1,000 miles 
or more above the earth.” 

If this solution is accepted, the upper alr- 
space boundary will be above much satellite 
and most guided missile flight, and will be 
a most uncertain line. 


E. Height without limit 


This solution is based on the assumption 
that internatioan] law accepted the conten- 
tion that the safety of any state required 
it to have the right to control all flight above 
it—that the term “airspace” in the Paris and 
Chicago conventions should be construed to 
mean usable space. 

This theory of sovereignty is of long stand- 
ing. It was ably argued in 1910 by Lycklama 
a Nijeholt, who said: “We, therefore, con- 
clude that state sovereignty reaches quite as 
high as the state's interest can reach, the 
possibility of which but ends at the utter- 
most limit of the atmosphere. * * * In prin- 
ciple the airspace belongs to the sovereign 
state territory, so the state has full sover- 
eignty to an unlimited height, which sover- 
eignty can only be abolished or restricted by 
meaty’ (Air Sovereignty, The Hague, 1910, 
P. 48.) 

It is difficult to see how this solution could 
be applied. The rotation of the earth and 
other astronomical factors cannot be oyver- 
looked. For example, about 6 hours Will 
elapse before a rocket can reach the outer 
limit of the earth’s gravitational force. By 
that time the point of launching will have 
rotated one-quarter of the earth’s circum- 
ference and the rocket will probably be above 
some other state or the high seas, 

This solution and solution D would be 
equally dificult to implement politically as 
a 8 criterion for high altitude flight 
control. 


F. Height to which a state may exercise 
effective control 


This solution would not provide a fixed 
boundary between airspace and outer space. 
It would limit the territorial airspace of 
each state to the area which that state 
could control at any given time. It was 
Proposed (perhaps for the first time with 
any formality) by Kelsen in 1944, discussing 
article I of the Paris Convention, He said: 

“The territory of the state a space of 
three dimensions: The territory of a state 
is usually considered as a definite portion 
of the earth's surface, This idea is incorrect. 
The territory of the state, as the territorial 
sphere of yalidity of the national legal order, 
is not a plane, but a space of three di- 
mensions, The validity as well as the ef- 
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cacy of the national legal order extends 
not only in width and length but also in 
depth and height. 

“Many writers assume that the entire 
space above and below the state territory 
(as part of the surface of the earth) belongs 
to the territorial state withcut regard to 
the extent of its effective control. This 
view, however, is not compatible with the 
general principle of effectiveness. As far 
as the airspace Is concerned, article I of the 
International Air Convention concluded in 
1919 declares that every state has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty in the airspace 
above its territory and territorial waters. 

“It stands to reason that a state can 
enforce the provisions of this convention 
or of its own national legal order against 
the aircraft of another state only within 
that part of the airspace over which it has 
effective control. The validity of any legal 
order cannot extend beyond this sphere. On 
the other hand, there is no rule of general 
international law constituting a free airspace 
or a free subsoil analogous to the principle 
of freedom of the open sea. From the lack 
of such a norm does not necessarily follow 
the consequence that the entire space above 
and below the surface belongs to the terri- 
tory of the state concerned. It i quité 
Possible that the airspace as well as the 
subsoil which is beyond the effective control 
of the territorial state has the character 
of no state's land. It seems, however, that 
according to general international law, the 
Other states have no right to occupy this 
space even if they have the technical ability 
to do so. The only way to characterize these 
Parts of the space in conformity with the 
Principle of effectiveness is to assume an 
exclusive right of the territorial state to 
Occupy, that is to say, to extend according 
to the progress of its technical means, the 
efficacy of its legal order to those parts of 
the airspace and subsoil which before were 
beyond its effective control.” (General 
Theory of Law and State, Hans Kelsen, 
translated by Anders Wedberg, Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1949.) 

The légal doctrine of effectiveness is an im- 
Portant one, but it is certainly not universally 
accepted as a basic territorial concept. The 
Sovereign State of Nepal, for example, in- 
cludes within its internationally admitted 
boundaries many of the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas. In little of these areas could 
Nepal exercise effective control. But the 
territorial rights of Nepal are not thereby 
challenged. 

Certainly the proposal to use the doctrine 
Of effectiveness in fixing alrspace boundaries 
Separately over each State must be care- 
fully analyzed. 

It. would be difficult, if not impossible, in 
the future control of international flight to 
know the effective control area of every 
State. It may be impractical if not impos- 
Sible factually to fix such areas. The pro- 
Posal would create rights in space which 
Would extend far upward for the strong State, 
but would be almost nonexistent for the 
Weak. It would probably be in violation of 
the basic principle of equality of opportunity 

tween states which is implicit in the pre- 
amble to the Chicago convention. 

It would not provide the desired practical 
Single boundary. between airspace and outer 
Space. 

v. PROPOSALS FOR NEW INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS . 
4. Agreements fixing upper airspace 
boundary 

Jurists are not in entire accord as to 
Whether it is possible legally, or practical po- 
tically, to enter into new agreements to fix 

upper airspace boundary, Some believe 
that a solution such as IV A, B. or C above 
Should be reached as to the present extent 
Upward of territorial airspace, and that when 
is done, astronomical and other factors 
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prevent any agreement extending sovereignty 

further upward into space. 

Others feel that nothing in the Chicago 
convention nor in general c inter- 
national law, or in the physical status of 
space, prevents an agreement fixing an upper 
limit of sovereignty for the protection of the 
State below at heights above those suggested 
in IV A, B. or C. Proposals have been made 
for possible agreement to include in the air- 
space of each State areas up to a limit which 
would include all flight except completely 
free satellite flight where drag is prac- 
tically nonexistent, or even higher to as to 
include areas of guided missile flight, thus 
preventing belligerent guided missile flight 
over neutral States without violating the 
neutrality of the latter. If any such new 
agreement is to be made, all possible physical 
data must be considered dealing with flight 
problems in areas both within and beyond 
the atmosphere. No new agreement should 
be made until all needed data as to the areas 
concerned is available. 

B. Agreements jor control of high altitude 
flight without fizing boundary between 
airspace and outer space 
Many jurists are convinced that it is im- 

possible, or at least impractical to agree on 

any definition of alrspace, or to fix an outer 
boundary by new international agreement. 

They fee] that it is much more practical to 

leave the legal situation as it stands insofar 

as the technical legal status of different areas 
of space is concerned, and to direct efforts 
toward international understanding as to 
the conduct of high altitude flight generally, 
or as to particular flights or categories of 
flight insrumentalities. For example, it 
has been suggested that as an early step, 
each State about to launch a satellite could 
register its intent to do so with an interna- 
tional agency and furnish technical data. 

Agreement might be reached to refrain from 

using certain instrumentalities, or use them 

only under international inspection. If a 

gradual approach toward international con- 

trol is thus developed, it is argued that no 
need exists to fix a definite upper boundary’ 
of state sovereignty. 

These views have been ably argued. They 
impel the jurist as well as the stateman to 
proceed with caution. A mistake made now 
in fixing an upper airspace boundary might 
lead to grave future difficulties. 

VI. CONCLUSION 


It is the view of the undersigned that it 
would be well for the International Astro- 
nautical Federation to approach slowly the 
problems here presented. Any recommenda- 
tions now made might be premature. First 
it must be decided whether to pursue the 
objective of an airspace upper boundary, or 
whether to consider the proposals for new 
international agreements dealing with flight 
control irrespective of the sovereign status 
of different space areas. When this decision 
is made, details must be examined. Ob- 
viously all the data as to the atmosphere and 
high altitude flight now being collected 
must be studied. A legal decision without 
the best scientific background might be 
worse than useiess. 


Foreign Aid Dollars Used Against United 
States Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, mutual se- 
curity dollars have been made available 


“5 
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to Poland through the instrumentality 
of the Export-Import Bank. About $4 
million of this money has been used to 
purchase coal mining machinery. 
Poland is thereby capable of producing 
coal in increased amounts and more 
economically and to this extent that 
country is enabled by such United States 
dollar advances to reduce the overseas 
markets for American coal. Being a 
Representative from a mining State, I 
can only object to this practice most 
strenuously. . 


‘ 


When Slapped, Turn the Other Cheek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
’ Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, having 
been slapped and having turned the 
other cheek, few people or nations stand 
for being slapped again. 2 

Diplomatically speaking, the United 
States has now been slapped on four 
cheeks by a little, ungrateful, backbiting 
dictator. Read and weep at what Drew 
Pearson says about our ridiculous man- 
agement of foreign affairs. His column 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of August 21, 1958: 

NASSER FORCED SWITCH BY UNITED STATES 

(By Drew Pearson) 

Diplomats who listened to President Eisen- 
hower's speech opening the United Nations 
Assembly were mystified over the fact that 
he softpedaled the Syrian-Egyptian penetra- 
tion of Lebanon as the reason for his historic 
step in landing the United States Marines. 

Previously, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge had made a-full-dress speech pound- 
ing home the infiltration of Lebanon by her 
anti-West neighbors. John Foster Dulles 
had also emphasized this excuse. While Mr. 
Eisenhower himself, meeting with Congress- 
men to explain why it was necessary to land 
troops, had given this infiltration as one of 
the chief reasons. 

Yet the President did not once mention 
Egypt, Syria, or the United Arab Republic 
when he went before the U. N. Assembly to 
justify American actions and ask for United 
Nations support. 

Dour Foreign Minister Gromyko, who fol- 
lowed Ike for Russia, appeared to have some 
inkling of why the President played this 
down, for he twitted the United States about 
changing its excuses for landing troops. 

What Gromyko seemed to know, but what 
other diplomats did not know, was that a 
deal had been arranged between Ambassador 
Robert Murphy and Dictator Nasser in Cairo. 
The price of the deal: 

1. Murphy finally got in to see Nasser, after 
being kept waiting most of one day. 

2. A new policy of United States appease- 
ment for Nasser. 

Here is the Inside story of how American 
foreign policy was reversed on this important 
Near East front: S 

NASSER BLOWS HIS TOP 


Nasser had stayed up until 3 a. m. plan- 
ning what he was going to say to Ambassador 
Murphy as he arrived in Cairo. But when 
Nasser woke up, he was greeted with the 
news that the United States planned to bring 
up the resolution in the U. N. Assembly 
charging the United Arab Republic with 
intervention In Lebanon. 
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Angrily, the Egyptian dictator called off 
his 11 a. m. appointment with Murphy. 
This was the first time in a century of diplo- 
matic relations that any American Ambas- 
sador had been so snubbed. 

Then Ali Sabry, the Egyptian equivalent 
of Sherman Adams, summoned Ambassador 
Raymond Hare and directed that he come 
alone. Sabry explained that if the United 
States had decided to file a complaint against 
Nasser's Government it could save its words 
for the U. N. session and not waste them on 
a meeting between Murphy and Nasser. 

Nasser then resorted to newspaper diplo- 
macy. Mustafa Amin, powerful Egyptian 
newspaper editor, passed word to Murphy 
and Hare that Nasser would condescend to 
see Murphy if he had assurance the United 
States would not attack him and the United 
Arab Republic in the U. N. meeting. 


POOR PHONE CONNECTION 


Murphy phoned the State Department and 
got Assistant Secretary William Rountree, 
Chief of Middle East Affairs. 

“Hello, Bill," Murphy bellowed. There is 
something important I want to tell you.” 

He never got any further. The phone went 
dead. After fruitless shouting, Murphy 
finally cabled Washington asking whether he 
could assure Nasser the United States would 
not press the U. N. resolution attacking the 
United Arab Republic, 

It took sometime for the cable to be trans- 
mitted, decoded, and a reply coded. Mean- 
while, Murphy cooled his heels in Cairo, 
snubbed publicly by the man the United 
States had rescued from French-British- 
Israeli forces less than 3 years before, All 
the Arab world snickered. Then it ap- 
plauded. Their hero, Abdul Gamel Nasser, 
was putting the great United States in its 
place. . 

Finally, the cabled reply came back from 
the State Department, Murphy was informed 
that the United States would not press the 
resolution against Egypt and Syria for send- 
ing arms into Lebanon or for bringing Leb- 
anese rebels into Syria and training them. 

Satisfied, Nasser finally invited Murphy to 
his home where a new get-along-with-Nasser 
policy was outlined, 
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Biting the Hand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring this editorial of August 16, 
1958, of the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
to the attention of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

Birine THE HAND 

At this time. while the Soviet snarls “Ag- 
gressor” and “Imperialist” at United States 
proposals to help the peoples of the Middle 
East, it would seem appropriate to take the 
Russian bear by the paw for a little stroll 
down Memory Lane. 

It may come as news to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko, who is calling us bad 
names at the United Nations, and to other 
younger Russians, because Soviet history 
books skip mention of it. But it fs esti- 
mated that at least 10 million Russian lives 
were saved by United States relief in the 
famine which struck the new Commuulst na- 
tion in the early 1920's. 

We didn’t approve their politics and there 
were no strings attached. We Americans 
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just don't like to see people suffer and die. 

That is what motivates President Eisen- 
hower's offer of help to the Arab nations 
now. It's something for the Arabs to think 
about. 

Out of the memory book, we reproduce 
this letter which speaks for itself: 

Mr. HERBERT Hoover, 
Chairman, American Relief Adminis- 

tration, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Whereas in the period of a disastrous 
national catastrophe, the people of the 
United States, represented by the American 
Relief Administration, readily responded to 
the needs of the population, already ema- 
clated by foreign intervention and blockade, 
in famine stricken parts of Russia and con- 
federated republics; and 

Whereas the American Relief Administra- 
tion did organize, on a most extensive scale, 
the supply and distribution of food products 
and other articles of prime necessity; and 

Whereas due to the boundless and entirely 
unselfish efforts of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, millions of people of all ages 
were saved from death, and entire localities, 
including many towns, escaped a threatening, 
fearful calamity; and 

Whereas at this time, with the cessation 
of the famine, the magnificent relief work of 
the American Relief Administration is being 
concluded: Be it 

Resolved by the Council of the People’s 
Commissars, That in the name of the mil- 
lions of people who have been saved, as well 
as in the name of the whole working people 
of Soviet Russia and of the confederated re- 
publics and before the whole world, to this 
organization, to its leader Mr. Herbert 
Hoover, to its representative in Russia, 
Colonel Haskell, and to all the workers of 
the organization, to express the most deeply 
felt sentiments of gratitude, and to state 
that all the people inhabiting the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics never will forget 
the aid rendered to them by the American 
people through the agency of the American 
Relief Administration, holding it to be a 
pledge of the future friendship of the two 
nations, 

KAMINFV, 

Acting President of the Council of 
the People’s Commissars. 

N. Greverov, 

Chief of the Administratire Depart- 
ment of the Council of the People's 
Commissars. 

L. Forixv, 

Secretary, of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars. 

Moscow, KREMLIN, July 10, 1923. 


Congressman Tom O’Brien 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Tom 
O’Brien has effectively served in the 
Congress many years, but he appears to 
me to be just as keen, energetic, and 
wise as ever. There is a timelessness 
about this lovable, devoted son of Chi- 
cago and Illinois that belies his years of 
service and gives him the vibrant qual- 
ity of youth, 

It is not enough to call him the dean 
of his great and able delegation. He 
holds that title by right, to be sure, but 
it does not fully embrace his close re- 
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lationship to the delegation or the 
House. 

To us, Tom O’Brien means something 
more than a senior in rank or a formal- 
ized title. He reaches deep into our 
hearts and captures our imagination, 
weaves into our affections and compels 
our confidence and admiration, 

There is an indefinable aspect to Tom 
O'BRIEN's greatness; it has to be appre- 
hended rather than described, because it 


-is embodied in the sum total of personal 


traits, habits, loyalties, and special tal- 
ents which constitute the ethos, modus 
operandi, and thought and action pat- 
terns of this natural leader of men. 


Tom O'Brien is poured into no rigid 


psychological mold. The malleability of 
his mental operations and practical 
judgements, always vocal, sometimes 
blunt, but never insensible to humane 
values or empirical conclusions, gives 
rise to a commanding personality able 
to exercise his mastery over situations, 
yet compelling the affection and devo- 
tion of all those who come under the 
magic spell of his magnetic, amiable 
personality. 

The schoolmen perhaps could best 
characterize him as the model of faith 
and defender of truth. His colleagues 
know him as a solid, substantial, de- 
pendable leader and a loyal friend and 
supporter, 

Bereft of frills and fancies, TOM 
O'Brien is modern and at the same 
time mid-Victorian; sporting, yet in per- 
sonal habits often Spartan; socially 
aware of the new world in which we 
live, yet not willing to accept the 
existentialistic postulate that there is 
an easy, effortless road to human 
happiness. 

Tom O'Brien carriers in his generous, 
unselfish nature no residue of juvenile 
frustration, no Freudian complexes, no 
compulsive emotions, no mean, irrele- 
vant prejudices rattling around in the 
closets of his subconscious. 

If he must be classified in the philo- 
sophical sense, he is to be construed 85 
an Aristotelian realist, not seeking 
rockets or spaceships, but with his feet 
planted squarely on the ground watch- 
ing the stars for portents of greater 
light, but judging the world around him 
with the uncanny eagerness and ac- 
curacy of a great man seeking to do 
good. 

Devoted service such as his, steeped in 
high faith, warm courage, and patriotic 
zeal, is certainly not expendable in this 
House. If errata appear, they are shield- 
ed by the solid walls of loyalty to causes 
to which he is at any time irrevocably 
committeed. If there has been human 
fallibility in this illustrious public career 
as the long experience of mankind 5° 
abundantly indicates, surely it is not 
perceptible to those of us who have been 
privileged to see this human dynamo in 
action. 

The fragmentation of his principles. 
his philosophy, and notable achieve- 
ments in the Congress and in his per 
sonal and public life reveals in pregnan 
meaning just a few simple words which 
form the code by which this great leader 
lives: God and country, party, family, 
and friends, with the emphasis on the 
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“first, and with the sacred concept of 
loyalty, permeating every motive, every 
thought, every objective. 

The contributions of Tom O'Brien are 
not measurable by finite standards. But 
they will live and fructify here as fine 
examples of what conscientious, able, 
loyal public service is, and how urgently 
indeed America needs today men of the 
Stamp of Tom O'BRIEN. 

The years will only serve to make these 
values shine with greater luminescence 
and furnish the inspiration for others to 
Carry on the bitter fight that must be 
fought if in our generation we are to pre- 
Serve and sustain the glories, benefits, 
and blessings of free representative gov- 
ernment. 

You have many friends here who love 
and wish you well, Tom O'Brien. Every- 
One in the House is looking forward to 
your service here for many-years to come. 


Federal Aid to Education 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
Colleagues in paying tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama IMr. ELLIOTT]. 
More than any other single individual in 
Congress, he is responsible for the 
Passage of this legislation. He has lived 
With this bill for the entire session. The 
hearings that he presided over were 
thorough. We heard educators, scien- 
tists, businessmen, and Government offi- 
cials representing all shades of opinion. 

the conference on this bill I know my 
Colleagues will be glad to hear that the 
8entleman from Alabama was steadfast 
h his support of the House bill. Just as 
€ stalwartly supported the scholarship 
Program in the bill that came to the floor 
2 House from the Committee on 
> ucation and Labor, when that was 
tricken from the bill by the House 
stasndment. Congressman ELLIOTT 
ved by the majority decision regard- 
ess of his personal convictions. 
7 But tremendous as his efforts were, the 
Ca eman from Alabama could not have 
fr tried this fight alone. The gentleman 
om West Virginia [Mr. Barry] is na- 

Onally known as a friend of education. 
= & cochairman of the combined sub- 

renmittees handling this bill, he mafle a 
San endous contribution. The biparti- 

n effort that went into the drafting of 
ta legislation was also a contributing 

iotas in 5 final neces) passage here 

` e gentleman from Pennsyl- 
Neni [Mr. RNS], the gentleman from 
tey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the 
WII man from New York IMr. War- 
Ware ina and the gentleman from Dela- 
fat (Mr. Haske] were especially help- 
at all stages of consideration and this 
bill is the better for their efforts. 
Nati October when sputnik aroused the 
toner, to a new challenge our educa- 
l system was facing, Secretary Fol- 
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som went to work on a plan to meet 
that challenge. He recognized the short- 
age of scientists and our failure to make 
full use of the gifts and talents of thou- 
sands of our most intelligent boys and 
girls who were not going on to college. 
The plan that emerged was for a national 
program of testing and guidance to dis- 
cover our gifted children at an early 
stage in their progress through the ele- 
mentary schools, to encourage them to 
take the more difficult subjects of science 
and mathetics in high school, and to 
assure them if they did so that there 
would be an opportunity for them to go 
on to college whether they had the means 
to do so or not. As a special incentive 


for extra effort a limited number, 10,000, 


scholarships were to be provided for 
needy students. 

This was also the purpose of Congress- 
man ELTrorr's original bill, although 
there were some additional programs in 
his bill. One of the most important was 
a student-loan provision with an addi- 
tional incentive for teachers by a plan 
for canceling 20 percent of the loan each 
year that the student was engaged in 
teaching. 

When the House amended the com- 
mittee bill and deleted all provisions for 
scholarships, the emphasis of the bill 
was canged somewhat. There were still 
the grant-in-aid provisions for testing, 
to discover the gifted student, there were 
still provisions for guidance and coun- 
seling to make sure that these sometimes 
latent talents were stimulated by courses 
that brought out hidden gifts and aroused 
the intelligence of these students. Ad- 
ditional encouragement will come from 
the tifles providing for assistance to 
schools to strengthen the teaching of 
science and mathematics and languages. 
Not only will the local schools be assisted 
in acquiring the necessary equipment to 
modernize their laboratories, but under 
other titles the teachers of these courses 
will be given the opportunity to attend 
institutes to learn the latest methods of 
teaching these subjects and to keep up 
with the newest developments in the fast- 
moving fields of science. Better equip- 
ment and newer methods of teaching 
both will help encourage the talented 
youngsters we need in science and engi- 
neering. 

The titles on graduate fellowships and 
the forgiveness provisions, which in the 
conference report is forgiveness of 50 
percent of the loan if the student teaches 
for 5 years, will aid in the training and 
recruiting of better and more inspiring 
teachers. 

But where, heretofore at the end of 
the trail, there was a possibility that the 
student who was gifted and who worked 
hard and took the more difficult courses 


in high school might win a scholarship, _ 


now that hope of reward is gone. There 
are no scholarships for the high-school 
graduate. There still remain, however, 
the opportunity for every student to get 
a Joan and continue his education. Al- 
though the loss of the scholarship title 
has removed a very powerful incentive, 
there are still incentives in this bill 
for the serious student and the loan fund 
guarantees such a student an opportu- 
nity to go on and develop his gift. 
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This is a very significant bill. In this 
postsputnik era, when we have moved 
from the cold war into the battle of 
brains, this bill will help us meet the 
almost insatiable demand for talent our 
complex modern civilization has created. 

But it must be recognized that this 
bill is only the beginning of the Federal 
Government’s contribution for educa- 
tion. It doesn't begin to meet the big- 
gest and most crying need in the coun- 
try, that of additional classrooms. The 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Battey], who is chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor that has jurisdiction over 
the school construction bills, has assured 
me that the highest priority will be 
given to legislation calculated to relieve 
the national shortage of 140,000 class- 
rooms. 

The passage of this bill today and the 
adoption of the revisions of the so-called 
impact bill, which make permanent the 
Federal payment for children whose 
parents both live and work on Federal 
property, demonstrate that this Con- 
gress has recognized the Federal respon- 
sibility for education. We meet that re- 
sponsibility by financial assistance to 
the local school districts. Supervision 
of the curriculum and control of the 
educational policies must remain with 
the local officials. 

That financial assistance in the bill 
before us is but a step along the road we 
must follow if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times and achieve the stand- 
ard of excellence that we have a right to 
expect. We should spend at least a bil- 
lion dollars a year for 5 years to catch up 
with our needs for classrooms. 

As the school population, now over- 
crowding the elementary schools, moves 
into college and with the stimulus of 
such bills as this legislation, we are 
going to have to do something about our 
already overcrowded facilities for higher 
education. Early in the next Congress 
hearings And studies should be made to 
ascertain the Federal responsibility for 
grants-in-aid to give financial assistance 
for operation of colleges and construc- 
tion of facilities for education beyond 
the high school. 

The bill before us, the bill we are going 
to pass today, has a forgiveness feature 
that will encourage the recruiting of 
better teachers and give those who want 
to teach an opportunity to get better 
training. Perhaps over the distance the 
most valuable feature of this bill will be 
the encouragement it will give to the 
establishment of sound graduate pro- 
grams for the granting of doctor's 
degrees. 


From. 1900 to 1955 the population of 
America nearly doubled but the number 
of college graduates multiplied 11 times 
and the number of doctoral degrees 22 
times. We require 10 times as many col- 
lege teachers as we did 50 yearsago. This 
trend must continue if we are to be able 
to compete in the space age. Yet only 
164 institutions out of a national total of 
1,856 confer. doctoral degrees based on 
graduate instruction. Of these, only 27 
are equipped to confer 100 or more such 
degrees, 
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The committee report on this bill de- 
clares: 7 

The aim of the program is, to 
further the objective of increasing the facili- 
ties available in the Nation for the graduate 
training of college or university level teach- 
ers and of promoting a wider geographical 
distribution of such facilities throughout the 
Nation. 

This bill is a start, an important start, 
but it is just a beginning. 

Our experience with Public Law 874 
has demonstrated that we can give finan- 
cial assistance to local school districts 
for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
without interfering with the local super- 
vision and local control of the educa- 
tional process. This program of grants- 
in-aid for teachers’ salaries should be 
expanded to help all districts pay a pro- 
fessional wage so that more and abler 
teachers will be attracted to the profes- 
sion. 

So, today, we may take satisfaction 
and pride that good work has been done 
and that we have embarked upon a series 
of programs that will meet our national 


needs. But if the end we seek is to be 


achieved and the use of talent we desire 
is to be effected we must continue to 
develop our educational system by fur- 
ther help for construction, for teachers’ 
salaries, for expanded graduate educa- 
tion facilities. That is the challenge for 
the next Congress, 


Fair and Warmer Now—But in 500 
Generations Glacial Age? 


SPEECH 


or 
HON, ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in an 


article entitled “Fair and Warmer” the 
auther suggests that if the climatic 


curves of the past are extrapolated into 


the future, there is a better than 50-50 
chance that we are still in a warm inter- 
glacial stage heading toward another 
glacial stage perhaps 10,000 to 15,000 
years from now; the winters are actu- 
ally getting cooler again, and should con- 
tinued to average colder until about 
1965; despite minor colder cycles, the 
general warming up should continue for 
at least 200 or 300 years in most of the 
lowland regions of the Northern Hemis- 
phere. 

Thus, for the United States, it is pre- 
dicted that the next centuries are going 
tropical. Then comes ice with a glacial 
coat in 500 to 700 generations which is 
in 10,000 to 15,000 years. Perhaps by 
then man will have mastered the ele- 
ments to his convenience, and even the 
globe. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I should like to include the 
article Fair and Warmer as it appeared 
in the May 2, 1958, issue of the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly. 

In order that man may live ta usher 

-in other ages the challenge to life that 
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confronts the generations ahead would 
appear to make our wise use of the nu- 
clear age imperative. Such is a conclu- 
sion that one can draw from the article 
that follows: i 
FAIR AND WARMFR 
~ (By Erling Dorf) 


Are the winters actually getting colder? 
Is it true that we are really stin in a warm 
spell of a glacial age? Is the present trend 
toward generally fair and warmer or cloudy 
and colder? The answers to questions such 
as these can perhaps best be approached by 
getting a proper perspective through an un- 
derstanding of the long-range climatic 
changes of the geologic past. Then into 
these broader patterns we may be able to fit 
the present short-range trends, 

Most of us are quite accustomed to change- 
able weather. Daily, monthly, and seasonal 
weather changes belong to the short-term 
cycles in h history. We are less apt, 
however, to be aware of the longer term cycles 
which we refer to as climatic changes rather 
than weather changes. Last winter's ab- 
normally cold weather over most of the coun- 
try was, paradoxically, quite normal in the 
swing of longer term climatic cycles. We are 
living, in fact, and again paradoxically, in 
a short cold spell which is part of a longer 
warm episode, which in turn is part of a still 
longer colder period. And what's more, this 
longer cold period extends into the past for 
perhaps as much as a million years. 

With respect to the geologic past one might 
well ask how it is possible to reconstruct 
climates of remote ages extending back many 
millions of years. In principle the methods 
are quite simple. Using the present as the 
key to the past, the geologist applies the 
knowledge that in the modern world 
the great majority of plants, as well as 
many land animals, are rather narrowly 
restricted to definite climatic zones. This 
is particularly true of plants, which are 
more sensitive to climatic conditions than 
land animals and cannot migrate southward 
or burrow underground during the unfavor- 
able season. There are no palms or bread- 
Truit trees in the parks of New York City, 
Chicago, or St. Louis simply because the cli- 
mate is too cold, or more specifically, the win- 
ters in these cities are too cold for these 
plants. They are at home only in the tropics 
and the subtropics. By inference, when 
plants such as these are found as fossils, they 
are indicators of warmer climates in the past. 
For the best climatic indicators, we may rely 
on such forms as palms, figs, breadfruit, pep- 
pers, acacias, and laurels to indicate warm 
subtropical to tropical conditions, On the 
other hand, an assemblage of poplars, ma- 
ples, oaks, elms, and sycamores is typical of 
temperate climates. Further, vegetation 
dominated by Canadian spruce, larch, alpine 
fir, and birch would be indicative of colder, 
subarctic conditions. Assemblages such as 
these are widely known in rocks originally 
formed as muds, silts, and volcanic ash de- 
posits of ancient lake bottoms and stream 
valleys. In addition to such specific climatic 
indicators, geologists may use the overall as- 
pect of an assemblage of fossil plants in an 
ancient deposit to reconstruct past condi- 
tions. This is an even safer method than us- 
ing climatic indicators alone. Individual 
plant species may give false impressions be- 
cause of their occasional tolerance to condi- 
tions outside of the normal range of the 
group to which they belong, The magnolias, 
for example, extend northward as far as 
southern New York and Massachusetts, con- 
siderably north of the normal tropical habitat 
of this family; also the well known persim- 
mon ranges north of its normally tropical 
family as far as northern New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Such anomalous forms If used 
alone would obviously give a false impression 
of the climatic conditions. In basing conclu- 
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sions on the total assemblage, however, such 
species are easily recognized as being out of 
place and therefore not climatically signifi- 
cant. 

In the use of fossil plants as clues to 
ancient climates we also find it possible to 
judge on the basis of certain anatomical 
features which vary according to the con- 
ditions of growth. Large, rounded, smooth- 
margined leaves dominate the forests of 
tropical and subtropical climates, for ex- 
ample, whereas smaller, lobed or toothed 
leaves are more characteristic of temperate 
climates. ‘Thick-skinned leaves are typical 
of colder climates, whereas thinskinned 
leaves are typical of warmer climates. Since 
these features can also be observed in fossil 
plants, they have often served as confirma- 
tion of the conclusions based on climatic 
indicators or total assemblages. 

It is further possible to use the fossil re- 
mains of cllmatically-sensitive animals in the 
rocks to help determine ancient climates. 
Corals, for example, more especially reef 
corals, are typical only of the warm, clear 
seas of the tropics and the subtropics. The 
microscopic foraminifers, which live in the 
oceans by the millions, are also reliable 
indicators of temperature conditions below 
sen level, Of large animals such forms as 
alligators, manatees, and tapirs indicate 
warmer climates, whereas reindeer, musk 
oxen, and walruses are more characteristic of 
colder climates. 

In recent years another quite independent 
method of recognizing ancient climatic 
changes has been based on the discovery 
that in marine seashells oxygen isotopes oc- 
cur in a proportion which is controlled by 
the temperature of the sea water, Thus in 
ancient fossilized shells the proportion of 
oxygen-18 to oxygen-16 can give us a clear 
indication of the temperature of the waters 
in which the shellfish lived. i 

Even the rocks themselves may give re- 
liable clues regarding the climatic condi- 
tions under which they were formed. Cer- 
tain types of lowland gravels, for example, 
are easily recognized as glacial deposits re- 
sulting from the extensive ice sheets which 
develop during episodes of intensely cold 
climates. Such cold glacial ages are now 
known to have occurred at least 3 times 
during the last 700 million years of the 
eafth's history. Rocks of reddish color, on 
the other hand, are usually derived from 
solls which originate only under the warm. 
humid conditions of the tropics or subtrop- 
les. Furthermore, peat and coal deposits 
point to humid, subtropical to warm tem- 
perate conditions during the past, even in 
such unlikely regions as Antarctica and Spits- 
bergen. 

MAGNOLIAS IN ALASKA 


What are some of the major conclusions 
based upon the researches on ancient Cli- 
mates? In the first place it seems clear that 
our present world climate is rather unusu 
and is basically a cold, glacial climate. 
It is further apparent that during more 
than two-thirds of the last 500 million years 
the earth's climates have been considerably 
warmer and more uniform than they are to“ 
day, The last episode of this warm, non- 
glacial climate is believed to have occu 
in the so-called Eocene epoch, roughly 40 
to 50 million years ago. In the rocks of 
this age we find the fossilized remains 
subtropical types of plants, including palms 
cycads, and magnolias as far north as south 
eastern Alaska, western Oregon, and north: 
ern Wyoming. Central Alaska supported 
typically temperate forests, including onks. 
hickories, elms, maples, and beeches, Sou 
American and West Indian types of tropical 
plants flourished in the Gulf States as 
north as Tennessee, and warm-water Alli- 
gators ranged as far north as wyoming: 
During the same epoch forests of tropic 
Indo-Malayan aspect extended as far no! 
as southern England.” At this time were 
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Was apparently no icecap on Greenland, 
which instead supported a vegetation much 
Uke the modern foresta of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Fossils of this age from 
Grennell Land, only 8° from the North Pole, 
include pines, birches, spruce, and hazel— 
Clearly a cold temperate assemblage quite 
diferent from the treeless Arctic tundra of 
the region today. There is no evidence that 
the equatorial regions, on the other hand, 
Were any warmer during the Eocene epoch 
than they are today. 
i During the successive geologic epochs fol- 
2 the Eocene the fossil evidence in the 
orthern Hemisphere indicates a slowly cool- 
climate which forced the tropical and 
Subtropical forests southward, replacing 
them gradually by temperate forests. The 
end result of this long period of cooling was 
What is known as the glacial age, which 
began about a million years ago. By this 
time it had become so cold that the sum- 
oe of Greenland, Labrador, and central 
anada were no longer warm enough to melt 
away the winter snows. This eventually led 
a the development of thick lowland ice 
eets which slowly spread to areas as far 
South as our northern United States. At 
this time forests which included the north- 
erm spruce, larch, and fir were driven as far 
South as Louisiana, south-central Texas, and 
northern Florida. Arctic musk oxen are 
P to haye ranged as far south as Call- 
8 Texas, and Mississippi. Walruses ex- 
re ded southward as far as Georgia, over a 
teat miles south of their present home 
me Subarctic shellfish occur as far 
i th as the center of the Gulf of Mexico 
nd southern California. There were ap- 
8 four such glacial episodes separated 
83 interglacial stages during which 
pia Climate, as judged by both fossil plants 
cl 5, became at least as warm as the 
imate of today. 
THE LITTLE ICE AGE 


RPA the present time we appear still to 
thi aon an interglacial stage, about two- 
ate of the way toward another glacial 
Pee Since the melting away of the last 
i Sheet from the North American maln- 


and, the climate has varied from warmer 


2 Colder and back again with the last pro- 
1000 Warm spell occurring between A. D. 
Was and 1200. At this time the climate 
the eens warmer than today, enabling 
ana ere to grow crops and raise cattle 

i also cep in southwestern Greenland. It 

duces known that at about this time pro- 

— vineyards were common in southern 

the reine Beginning in about 1600, however, 

s a te began to turn much colder so 
ee aciers advanced and even destroyed 

Aine at the villages in the valleys of the 

ice a ls cold episode, called the little 

1850 or seated from about 1650 to about 

Stnera ce which time there has been a 
Whar’, warming trend. 

Wenn? can be said of our present climatic 
ASS The records show that since 1900 
hited ual mean temperature of the entire 

Phitad pen has risen about 2½ F. 

35 elphia’s temperature has risen about 

about cone 1880, and New Haven's 

. F. since 1870, Records from 

te a City, and Omaha in- 

Perienced t the Middle West has also ex- 

to 80 u warming trend during the past 
is app years. Aside from the land areas it 

Also ‘arent that the oceanic realms have 

lantic à Setting warmer, especially the At- 

in fact nd the Arctic. In the Arctic regions, 
deen d. 8 land and sea areas have 
aren p more than the temperate 
tem via Spitsbergen, for example, Winter 

sinos 1570. have moved up about 16° F. 

8 this increase has changed the 
Months ice-free ports from roughly 3 
in 1910 to about 7 months in 1950, 

world ae ing trend been uniform and 
the Unit Here the answer is no, In most 
ted States there seem to have been 
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rather regular cyclic fluctuations from 
warmer to colder spells, each lasting a decade 
or so, At the present time we are In a dec- 
ade somewhat colder than the last one which 
ended in 1955. The records also show that 
certain regions of the world have actually 
experienced a cooling trend during the time 
that the rest of the world was warming up. 
These regions include the west coast re- 
gions of North America and the Hudson Bay 
area. 

The effects of the generally warming cli- 
mate of the past century have been wide- 
spread and varied. Throughout the colder 
parts of the world, the great majority of 
existing glaciers and icecaps have been 
melting away at an increasingly rapid rate, 
especially since the midtwenties. As a, 
consequence the rate of sea level rise has 
also been increasing, amounting to as much 
as a 6-inch rise during the last 25 years 
along the Atlantic coast of America. On land 
the tree line has slowly moved upward into 
the mountain uplands and poleward into 
the Arctic tundra, and the crop line in the 
Canadian prairies has moved northward be- 
tween 50 and 100 miles as the result of the 
addition of as much as 10 days to the grow- 
ing season. The warmer summers have even 
begun to kill off the birch trees over large 
areas in northern New England. Many kinds 
of birds, including the cardinal, the turkey 
vulture, and the blue-winged warbler, have 
extended their normal ranges farther north- 
ward in our Northern States. Even the 
warmth-loving opossum has been slowly 
moving farther north. Should the warm- 
ing trend continue, there seems little doubt 
that both the physical and economic wel- 
fare of large parts of the world’s population 
will be affected. 

There is, of course, no sure way of fore- 
casting whether or not the warming up will 
continue, despite the words of Byron that 
“The best prophet of the future is the past.” 
Unfortunately predictions based on past per- 
formance of either weather or climate are 
notoriously even less reliable than predict- 
ing the future actions of people, race horses, 
or Princeton football teams. One can ex- 
press an opinion on the probabilities, how- 
ever, if the climatic curves are extrapolated 
into the future. These suggest to me that 
there is a better than 50-50 chance that: we 
are still in a warm interglacial stage head- 
ing toward another glacial stage perhaps ten 
to fifteen thousand years from now; the win- 
ters are actually getting colder again, and 
should continue to average colder until 
about 1965; despite minor colder cycles, the 
general warming up should continue for at 
least 200 or 300 years in most of the lowland 
regions of the Northern Hemisphere, 


Congressman Joseph O’Hara 


SPEECH 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, JOE 
O'Hara is an American of the highest 
order and a public servant of great abil- 
ity, integrity, and fidelity. 

His life and illustrous career are re- 
plete with outstanding achievements and 
patriotic contributions, From famous 
Notre Dame, where he was an all-Ameri- 
can football star, to the Halls of Con- 
gress, he has demonstrated those at- 
tributes of character, ability, and de- 
termination that mark him indelibly as 
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a noble Christian gentleman and a lead- 
ing American statesman. 

Joe O'Hara is made of stern stuff. He 
cannot be swerved from his chosen 
course; he will never surrender his deep 
convictions; he always strives, and is 
willing to fight, for what he believes in 
conscience to be right and just and in 
the public interest. 

An accomplished and penetrating legal 
mind, this great son of Notre Dame and 
the splendid State of Minnesota has ad- 
mirably and effectively contributed time 
and time again to the deliberations and 
accomplishments of the Congress. 

Ready of wit, precise, forceful, and apt 
of speech, strong and convincing in his 
argumentation, Joe O'HARA is an ex- 
tremely valuable Member of the House, 
respected, admired, and loved by all his 
colleagues, and universally esteemed for 
his strict adherence to principle and 
conviction. 

He is not committed to dogmatism, 
however, and his mind is broad, flexible, 
logical, and fair. 

In his veins courses the warm, pulsat- 
ing blood of the Celt, and his heart re- 
sponds instantly and generously to the 
human and humane facets of any ques- 
tion or problem before him for decision. 

Truly, he deeply believes in and prac- 
tices in his daily life and tasks the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

The Congress cannot afford to lose 
men possessed of the strength, zeal, and 
Americanism of Joe O'Hara, His serv- 
ice here has been magnificent, and I 
deeply regret his voluntary departure 
from his high place in our ranks. 

But he will long remain in our hearts, 
and his people and the Nation will long 
remember with grateful appreciation his 
unselfish contributions to the common. 
good of the Nation. 

To him and his family I tender hearty 
congratulations upon his outstanding 
congressional service, and I wish for 
him and them in the years ahead good 
health, good fortune, and good blessings 
of peace and happiness in all their 
endeavors. May happy tidings always 
attend Jor O'Hara and his family, 


The Coming Exploration in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Select Committee 
on Astronautics and Space Exploration 
I have followed our country’s entry into 
outer space with great interest. The 
impact of the space age on our thinking 
will have profound results. To help 
bridge the gap between the scientist's 
ideas and the public opinion which helps 
shape our national policy, Dr. Fred L. 
Whipple has written an excellent article 
for the August 16, 1958, issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post entitled “The Com- 
ing Exploration in Space.” 
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Fred L. Whipple is well qualified to 
write on outer space. He has taught as- 
tronomy at the University of California, 
Stanford, and Harvard. Dr. Whipple is 
now the director of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute Astrophysical Observatory in 
Cambridge, Mass. At present Fred 
Whipple is serving as a member of the 
technical panel of rocketry, the satellite 
tracking and computation programs of 
the United States International Geo- 
physical Year Committee and the United 
States Rocket and Satellite Research 
Panel. 

During World War II Dr. Whipple de- 
veloped the tinfoil window, a radar de- 
ception device which was used by allied 
air forces successfully. 

Fred Whipple is the author of numer- 
ous technical articles on astronomy and 
astrophysics and the book, Earth, Moon, 
and Planets. 

Because of the strategic importance of 
this subject I recommend this article to 
the Members of Congress and the public. 

The article follows: 

THE COMING EXPLORATION IN SPACE 
(By Fred Whipple) 

Through all history, mankind has viewed 
the universe through a tiny chink in an im- 
mense curtain. And now, only now, are we 
preparing to thrust the curtain aside and 
view the universe without impediment. 

This is not metaphor. The curtain exists; 
it is real and it is hundreds of miles thick. 
We call it the atmosphere; and however nec- 
essary that atmosphere is for life, it remains 
the astronomers’ enemy and represents the 
greatest single obstacle to the advance of 
astronomy. Beyond the atmosphere, empty 
space carries countless messages from the 
universe, messages we can't receive. 

To our eyes, the atmosphere seems clear 
and transparent. Light penetrates it and we 
see the stars. But this transparency is an 
illusion. Through a billion years of adjust- 
ment, living beings have developed eyes that 
are sensitive to just those forms of radiation 
that penetrate the air. We have learned to 
see the chink in the curtain, so to speak, and 
nothing but the chink. 

All the objects in the universe send out 
energy in the form of electromagnetic radia- 
tion. The type of radiation varies according 
to the nature of the object, its temperature, 
its chemical composition, its history. Ex- 
tremely energetic radiation is in the form of 
gamma rays; of samewhat less energetic 
radiation are the X-rays; and going progres- 
sively down the scale of energy, there are 
the ultraviolet rays, ordinary light rays, in- 
frared rays, and finally, a long band of first 
short, then long radio-wave radiations. It is 
by interpreting the clues given by radiation 
striking the earth that we have built the 
science of astronomy. 

To understand the limitations involved, 
however, consider that the entire scale of the 
electromagnetic spectrum can be divided into 
octaves, just as the keys on a piano can be. 
Compare them to a piano, 

A piano can strike notes through a range 
of seven octaves, each octave setting up vi- 
brations at twice the pitch or frequency of 
those of the octave below. A child's toy plano 
has, in comparison, a range of only one 
octave and is virtually useless as a musical 
instrument because of that. 

But the electromagnetic spectrum spreads 
through not 7, but over 60 octaves. What we 
see as visible light, however, takes up just 
one octave in the middie of this giant span. 
This is about all that, until very recently, the 
astronomer could use as his key to the uni- 
verse. He was in a far worse position than 
that of a concert pianist forced to perform 
on a child's toy piano. 
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To be sure, we have developed Instruments 
that will take us up and down the entire 
radiation range in th laboratory, but this 
doesn't help us get through the atmosphere 
to radiations in empty space. Rather, it in- 
creases the sense of frustration, since except 
for a short section including visible light and 
another section at the radio-wave end, the 
atmosphere is opaque. Our life-giving air 
interposes a firm barrier between ourselves 
and the octaves of knowledge. 

Since World War II we have at least begun 
to take advantage of the radio waves that 
reach us from various points in the universe. 
But the use of special telescopes designed to 
receive and focus radio waves, we have ini- 
tiated the science of radio-astronomy, and a 
fiood of new knowledge now reaches us 
through a second chink In the curtain, 

But no other chinks exist. The next ad- 
vance must be to thrust the curtain aside 
altogether and rise above the atmosphere. 
In a small way, this has already been done. 
High-altitude sounding rockets have given 
us momentary glimpses with primitive equip- 
ment from above this opaque protective 
layer. Miniature sclentific laboratories have 
been set into temporary orbit as artificial 
satellites of the earth. Soon, if we but choose 
to make the effort, larger laboratories, whole 
observatories, even manned observatories, 
can be set into orbits that will be as perma- 
nent as we wish to make them. 

Great telescope mirrors can focs ultra- 
violet or infrared radiations on television 
pickups, to send back pictures of the uni- 
verse that the human eye will never see di- 
rectly. Radio-telescope antennas at a thou- 
sand feet across can be pointed in any direc- 
tion to hairline precision. 
weightlessness, giant structures need little 
cross bracing of the flimsiest type, to keep 
their shape accurately. 

Already our rockets can read more than 
a hundred space-borne instruments simul- 
taneously and radio the readings back to 
earth several times a second. A hundred 
men in a rocket could match neither the 
speed nor the accuracy of these electronic 
elves. Men will only be an expensive lux- 
ury in space, except possibly for mainte- 
nance work and actual exploration of the 
moon and planets. Telepuppets, with TV 
eyes and remote-controlled fingers, may even 
excel man for these duties. Board and room 
are horribly expensive in space, not to men- 
tion travel costs, while telepuppets enjoy 
vacuum, disregard cosmic rays, rarely be- 
come ill or bored and need not be fed when 
off duty. 

But if we do this; if we place eyes in 
space, what can we really hope to see that 
we don't already see? Consider the. moon, 
for instance, the astronomical body closest 
to earth and its faithful companion in all 
their age-long travels. Is there anything 
about the moon we could learn better from 
space than from a mountaintop? 

Well, how thick is the dust layer cover- 
ing much or most of the moon’s surface? 
Something like a dust layer does exist be- 
cause during an eclipse of the moon, when 
the earth passes between it and the sun, the 
temperature of the moon’s surface, as meas- 
ured by our instruments, drops a hundred 
degrees in only a few minutes. This could 
happen only if the moon's surface were an 
insulator. A dust layer would be insulating 
and is a quite logical explanation of this 
phenomenon. If the moon's surface con- 
sisted of solid rock or of giant boulders, there 
would be a more rapid conduction of stored 
heat through the rocky substance. 

The source of the dust is fairly obvious. 
Meteoric particles, traveling with speeds of 
a mile a second up to over 40 miles a second 
and ranging in size from microscople dust 
particles to small mountains in space, have 
been bombarding the moon from its begin- 
ning. Furthermore, each impact produces 
an explosion, whether microscopic or colos- 
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sal, and sprays more dust over the moon. 
There is no ocean to bury the dust or wind 
to disturb it or living organisms to do any- 
thing at all to it, so it stays put; an age- 
long unchanging record of lunar history. 

So far, all astronomers are about agreed. 
But now, here comes a subtier point, How 
much dust is present on the moon? How 
thick is the dust layer? 

I, myself, have argued that the moon 
actually loses material as the result of 
meteoric bombardment, since the explosions 
would hurl much of the dust outward at a 
speed great enough to escape the compara- 
tively feeble gravitational attraction of the 
moon. If this theory is correct, the layer 
of dust remaining on the moon would be 
thin, and, regardless of this theory, since 
dust tends to stick together in a vacuum, 
there is probably no loose dust at all. 

On the other hand, Dr. Thomas Gold, Har- 
vard College Observatory, Cambridge, Mass. 
has arguments to show how the dust on the 
moon may fill the craters made by huge 
meteorites and may even be responsible for 
the great dark areas on the moon, which are 
large enough to be visible to the naked eye 
and show as the features of “man in thé 
moon.” 

Gold believes that the dust layer is 80 
thick, at least over much of the moon's sur- 
face, that a spaceship, landing in the wrong 
place, might sink into a hundred feet of dust 
to the discomfiture, if not the destruction, 
of both vessel and crew. 

How, then, settle this disagreement witb- 
out actually sending a spaceship to the moon 
to see if it would drown in dust or not? 
Well, we have already sent shortwave radio 
radiation to the moon and back. It has 
penetrated some—or all—of the dust layer 
and brought back information about the 
surface, Radio telescopes by ultrashortwaves 
observe that the radiation is hardly changed 
at lunar eclipses, indication that the tem- 
perature is nearly constant a short distance 
below the surface. 

However, such radio waves have had to 
penetrate our atmosphere. From space, 
radiowaye bombardment of the moon coul 
be conducted with other radiations to which 
our atmosphere is completely opaque. The? 
we should be able to measure the exact thick- 
ness of the dust and a great many things 
about it. So you see, our eyes in space would 
see more clearly even with respect to our 
close neighbor, the moon, 

The moon is so close that even in the im- 
mediate future we need not restrict ourselves 
to merely looking. We ought to be able to 
land on the moon before many years. 

Once we are on the moon—assuming safe 
landing—the nature of the moon’s surface 
can be determined easily. Furthermore, its 
bullding materials—cosmic green cheese 
can be sampled below the dust layer. Ad- 
ditional information about our natural satel- 
lite's composition and structure can then 
obtained by setting off artificial explosions 
or by observing the natural explosions that 
would result from the fall of moderately 5 
meteorites. The manner in which waves 
travel through the substance of the moon 88 
a result of these “moonquakes” will tell U5 
much of the moon's inner structure. 

But one warning should be mentioned 
here. In studying the moon we must no 
deface it so as to destroy its precious un- 
cient records. Exploding nuclear bombs uon 
the moon, for instance, would produce radio- 
active fallout and contaminate ita surface 
We would like to measure the past effects 
of cosmic rays on the moon by means te 
radioactive atoms the cosmic rays transmu 
in the surface material. Since these atoms 
are relatively few in number, nuclear fall 
out could ruin our measurements. The 
is a unique international monument which 
should be preserved against van 
whether in the name of science or 
ploration, 
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A harmless way of obtaining additional 
information is to circle the moon with a 
small subsatellite, or moon's moon. Its mo- 
tion will tell us the moon's mass and den- 
sity 3 greater accuracy than we know 
today, des disclosin: ible ari- 
ties of internal 5 * piir 

Artificial satellites sent up to circle the 
moon would give us additional information. 
With knowledge so gained about the moon's 
Surface, near surface, and interior construc- 
tion. we should be able to establish the 
Manner in which the moon grew from some 
primordial cloud of particles, dust, or gas. 
We will have determined the origin of the 
moon. And whatever applies to the moon 
may well apply to the earth as well. Earth 
and moon have been companions since birth 
and must have originated and developed to- 
Sether and in similar fashion. 
to amartiz. we might expect that the his- 

ry of these two bodies would have left its 
oe in ways that science could read and 
uterpret. In the case of the earth, however, 
marks have been hopelessly blurred. 
th, g the molten stage of its early history, 
ke earth separated into two liquids: A 

eàvy one composed mainly of molten fron 
With some nickel, and a lighter one com- 
hi mainly of silicate rock. The heavy 
en sank to the center and today 
reise core extends from the center of the 

rth more than halfway to its surface. 
Around it, like egg white about yolk, is the 
rocky silicate mantle. 
at the sillicate portion of the earth 
tes be studied by us directly, and eyen that 
28 been so hammered and transformed by 
Sy action of wind and water; so often buried 

Han sen and exposed again; so bulit up 
aid ee and slowly worn down 
the wi that trying to find tell-tale traces of 
5 earth's early history is like looking for 

particular footprint in a trampled bog. 

US the moon which has shared the 
do 5 developmental history has not under- 
thi 15 the earth’s catastrophes. For one 
to ha being smaller, it may have lost heat 
PO Sos more easily and never have become 

ten through radioactive action. Dr. 

“rold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago, 
— it never has, although some astrono- 

disagree, including particularly Dr. 
mera P. Kuiper, director of the Yerkes and 
nad Observatories. 
nner or not the moon has been molten, 
* “ve definite evidence that it lacks a 
€l-iron core such as that possessed by 
or 8 The material near the surface 
typical moon is therefore more likely to be 
Up Of the original material that made 
fe moon and probably the earth than 
y material we can reach on earth. 
n ore, there is neither atmosphere 
oe on the moon to obscure the clues 
eNects Except for the possibly blurring 
histo, of meteoric bombardment, the moon's 
We en is kept for us in cold storage and 
Own 11 learn much information which our 
ef Vely, active world has been far too 

3 keep for us. 

Intereste® moon is only a tiny part of what 

APASA the astronomer. Suppose our eyes 
Would 2 turn toward the planets. What 
Ventis ey see? Two planets, Mercury and 

aie — the sun within the eurth's orbit. 
Miles pe es Mars, wheeling nearly 50 million 
Come the oe At much greater distances 
and Ke giants, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
3,800 pre une and, finally, little Pluto, some 

000.000 miles out. 
dan a dusty desert ball, half the earth’s 
Tost ideas thin polar caps of snow or 
ea grow and shrink with the Mar- 
wizened pine changes. Is Mars an old and 
penna Planet that once abounded with 
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and with plant and animal 
1 Ute? Or 
Right 8 been a forbidding desert with 
ears peratures falling 100° below zero? 
Perhaps 48 a thin atmosphere of ita own, and 
Part ot the answer may He in a 
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knowledge of the exact composition of that 
atmosphere. For instance, the Martian at- 
mosphere contains practically no free ozygen, 
but contains carbon dioxide in greater quan- 
tity than does the earth’s much thicker 
atmosphere. K 

The amount of carbon dioxide in our own 
atmosphere is held down by plant life, which 
makes use of the gas to build up the giant 
molecules of starch and protein, on which 
all animals, including man, feed, either di- 
rectly, by eating the plants, or indirectly, by 
eating animals that have eaten plants. The 
carbon dioxide is restored to earth's atmos- 
phere by animal respiration and by the decay 
of both plants and animals after death, 

Does a high carbon-dioxide level in the 
Martian atmosphere prove conclusively that 
there is no vegetable life on that planet to 
deplete its supply? Or is the plant-animal 
arrangement such that the final carbon- 
dioxide balance happens to be at a higher 
level than here on earth? Or can some other 
type of life survive on these plants—life not 
so intimately involved with the oxygen/car- 
bon-dioxide cycle? 

Perhaps we would know more if we knew 
the composition of the Martian atmosphere 
in greater detail, The clues to that compo- 
sition come from the nature of the light 
that had been reflected from Mars and has 
reached us after passing through the Martian 
atmosphere. The trouble is that light, in 
order to reach our telescopes, must pass 
through our atmosphere as well. The effects 
of small quantities of water vapor and oxy- 
gen on Mars are drowned out in the greater 
quantities of these same substances in our 
own. In the case of nitrogen, the major 
constituent of our own atmosphere, we have 
to study what happens to the ultraviolet 
radiation passing through the Martian atmos- 
phere, and this is also true of the rare gases 
such as argon and neon, Yet only the near 
ultraviolet radiations get through our own 
atmosphere at all. 

So our conclusions as to life on Mars are, 
so far, based on inadequate data; and it will 
be on the eyes in space that we must depend 
for better information, 

Furthermore, our atmosphere distorts 
what light we do get from the planets 50 
greatly that, putting atmosphere questions 
to one side, we cannot even see the fine 
details of the Martian surface that our tele- 
scopes could easily see if they were located 
in a vacuum. There are waves and currents 
in the earth's atmosphere, as there are in 
the ocean, and these are so magnified by the 
great telescopes that the atmosphere begins 
to resemble the shaking, quivering air over 
a hot stove. 

We cannot, therefore, hope for much luck 
in seeing the fine details that might indi- 
cate artificial structures—the famous but 
discredited canale—no matter how large we 
make our telescopes, until we get outside 
the atmosphere. Nor can we hope to study 
those parts of the electromagnetic range that 
might give us certain news about the pres- 
ence of the kind of complex molecules on 
Mars that could mean the existence of life. 

The first real evidence of the possibility 
of Martian vegetation, for instance, comes 
from recent work by Dr. William M. Sinton, 
formerly of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and now at the Flagstaff Ob- 
servatory, in Arizona, He found evidence, 
not conclusive but still promising from the 
manner in which sunlight is absorbed on 
the surface of Mars, that suggests the pres- 
ence of complex organic molecules of the 
type necessary for life as we know it. His 
work suggests plant life, of course, not the 
little green men with big ears 50 often 
imagined, F 

Perhaps this November, when Mars is 
rather close again, he can make new obset- 
vations to settle this matter conclusively, but 
certainly an observatory in space could give 
us the answer without mistake or hesitation 
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and tell us whether or not we might plan 
our eventual voyage to Mars with that spe- 
cial excitement that would come of knowing 
that we would find life when we arrived, 
even if only very primitive lite. 

Venus, the earth's sister planet, in slze and 
mass, has an atmosphere even thicker than 
the earth’s and far more obscuring. Venus 
is perpetually cloud-covered so that although 
it is the closest of the planets—closer even 
than Mars—we know less about it than about 
any other planet but far-distant Pluto. 

The probiem of the Venusian clouds is one 
of the most bafiling in planetary astronomy. 
First, the clouds make the planet itself a 
mystery, because we still cannot be sure 
whether the clouds are made of dust, of ice, 
or of what, 

By studying the planet from an observa- 
atory in space, it is almost certain that we 
could penetrate the Venusian clouds by the 
use of either long infrared waves or ex- 
tremely short ultraviolet. Even if it turns 
out that the clouds cannot be penetrated by 
any form of radiation, we could still find 
out what the clouds are made of and measure 
the size of the particles composing them. 

This information, which we can't get as 
long as our own atmosphere keeps us blinded, 
would go a long way to answer the question 
of whether Venus has a dusty, desert surface 
like that of Mars, or an entirely oceanic 
surface, 

If it should turn out, indeed, that oceans 
cover Venus, then it would be particularly 
interesting to send a landing rocket there, 
with exploratory equipment, to find out 
whether life exists In those oceans. 

A very intriguing question revolves about 
the possibility of a completely oceanic life, 
Could intelligence develop under such con- 
ditions? On earth, the most intelligent ma- 
rine life, the dolphins, are really mammals 
that developed on land and then returned 
to the sea. The highest forms of purely 
acquatic life are fish and squids, and they are 
not particularly intelligent, Is this just 
chance or is It that intelligence is simply not 
useful in the ocean? 

Ought we to cross out the possibility of 
intelligent life on Venus then? Perhaps 
Venus, whatever its present condition, once 
had both oceans and dry land. If so, and if 
intelligent life had then developed on dry 
land, might it have survived to the present? 

The turbulent shaking of our atmosphere 
keeps us from accurate measurements of 
even the very diameter of Mercury, the 
smallest planet—about 3,000 miles in di- 
ameter—and the closest to the sun. This 
helps create uncertainty as to its density 
and, therefore, to its composition, 

Some scientists are certain that the ma- 

terials of this small planet are, on the 
average, denser than the materials that make 
up earth, It we could know whether this 
was so or not—and an observatory in space 
would go a long way toward telling us—that 
would fill in some missing bits in our theories 
‘about planetary evolution. 
' The probabilities of life on the distant 
giant planets or their satellites are quite 
small even in comparison with the chances 
‘of life on Mars and Venus. 

But the giant planets are of enormous in- 
terest, if only because they are so different 
from the earthlike planets. They are tre- 
mendous objects that dwarf earth. Jupiter, 
for instance, ia 11 times the size of the earth 
in diameter and is made up of 300 times as 
much material. We would dearly like to 
know why Jupiter and the other outer planets 
are so different, and so large. 

And yet, studying them through the one- 
octave chink in our atmospheric shroud, we 
cannot even prove what all astronomers are 
convinced must be the truth: that the at- 
mospheres of these planets are made up 
mostly of hydrogen and hellum, with am- 
monia and methane as smail-scale impurities. 
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Any water that exists on the outer planets 
is completely frozen out because of the low 
temperatures, Even the warmest of them, 
Jupiter, is at a temperature of 200 degrees 
below zero. But of their solid surface, if 
there Is a solid surface, we can observe noth- 
ing. All we can see are the upper regions of 
the thick and turbulent atmospheres of these 
planets. Here again, data obtained from an 
observatory in space would help greatly in 
our reconstruction of the internal construc- 
tion and evolution of the planets. 

Marvelous esthetic experiences will also 
be the rewards of observations from space. 
Our sun will be a magnificent and unbeliev- 
able sight from a space observatory. The 
sun's corona—an envelope of ultrathin gas 
surrounding its globe and stretching outward 
in all directions for millions of miles, per- 
haps as far as the earth itself—is at a tem- 
perature of a million degrees or more. Much 
of the ordinary light it radiates is scattered 
and absorbed by our atmosphere, so that 
the corona is not visible except during an 
eclipse. In space, however, the corona will 
always be conspicuous and the sun's mantle 
will seem to fill the sky. 

With our electronic eyes we shall be able 
to watch clearly the far ultraviolet radia- 
tions of the sun those gigantic solar storms 
that explode subatomic particles in all di- 
rections at velocities of 2,000 miles per sec- 
ond. We can observe those particles that 
are hurtled In the direction of the earth, and 
be able to predict when they will strike our 
atmosphere and produce the remarkable 
northern—and southern—lights, hundreds of 
miles above our planet's surface. These 
storms hurl great currents of electricity 
around the earth, so that huge magnetic 
fields are set up. We cannot sense these 
fields in any way, but our everyday instru- 
ments can and are disturbed by them. Radio 
communication is disrupted and our mod- 
ern electronic world is seriously affected. 

Lifting our sights above the solar system 
to the distant suns that make up the great 
universe of stars, gas clouds, and galaxies, 
these last being great clusters of hundreds 
of billions of stars—what a change in our 
viewpoint once we are above the atmosphere. 
In the far ultraviolet, in the X-ray region, 
and possibly even in the gamma-ray region, 
we shall be able to study radiation messages 
that will be far more useful guides to the 
physical state of the material universe than 
those afforded us by our one-actaye span of 
visible light. 

The sky presented to us by our equipment 
will look completely different. In the ultra- 
violet only two stars, for instance, will re- 
maln conspicuous in the Big Dipper. Al- 
most all of the stars that are bright in the 
ultraviolet will be concentrated in the Milky 
Way, which is the galaxy of which our sun 
is part. The Milky Way itself will be re- 
markably different in appearance because 
we shall be able to see electronically great 
glowing clouds of helium and nitrogen as 
well as the conspicuous hydrogen clouds 
that are now apparent. 

Most of these brilliant clouds surround 
extremely hot stars that have been newly 
formed; say within the last few millions of 
years. Some clouds of cool gas are undoubt- 
ediy condensing even now and are in the 
process of forming new stars and new plane- 
tary systems, perhaps in the same way that 
our sun and planetary system were formed. 

Much has been learned in recent years 
about these systems aborning, even through 
the narrow chinks in the airy curtain. With 
the curtain torn aside, however, funda- 
mental new information is bound to flood 
in upon us and we shall see the birth of 
worlds for ourselves so that we need no 
longer merely conjecture about the matter, 

Furthermore, we can hope to see through 
the great clouds of dust and gas in our ro- 
tating Milky Way. By choice of the right 
radiations, we shall be able to see clearly 
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distant star systems that now lie obscured 
and hidden by interstellar dust clouds. 

We shall have a better chance, then, of 
happening to catch a supernova, a star that 
suddenly explodes violently and becomes as 
bright as 10 billion ordinary stars. We shall 
be able to see and study more cases of great 
galaxies colliding in space at velocities of a 
thousand miles a second. In these collisions 
of island universes the individual stars of 
the galaxies slip past one another, with ac- 
tual collisions very unlikely. However, the 
great masses of gas in each galaxy collide 
and penetrate, liberating incredible quanti- 
ties of radio-wave radiation in the process. 
By studying that_radiation closely, we can 
learn much about the intimate structure of 
galaxies. 

But what of the universe itself? Does it 
have an age? It is an infinite system with 
matter being continuously created and with 
its boundaries stretching beyond any limits 
we can set? If the universe has no end, it 
may have no beginning either. It may al- 
ways have existed, 

Or was the universe created all at once 
in a cosmic explosion of such colossal mag- 
nitude that we lack the words to describe 
it? Is our expanding universe of today only 
an echo of that original explosion? In that 
case, when did the explosion happen and 
was that the true beginning? 

The great 200-inch Palomar telescope, the 
largest in existence, can see Into space some 
2 billion lights years. At its extreme range, 
it sees glaxies as they existed some 2 billion 
years ago. Thus far, at least, there seems 
little change; the galaxies look like ordinary 
galaxies, 

But 2 billion years is not enough. We 
have pretty good evidence that our own 
solar system is some 5 billion years old, so 
that the universe as a whole Is certainly 
older than that. What then if we could 
pear 5 billion or 10 billion years ago? Would 
we then begin to see signs of a beginning 
universe—and of the beginning of time? 


Socialized Medicine in Great Britain—a 
10-Year Appraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, Speak- 
er, I have recently read an editorial 
which appeared in the July 26 edition of 
the Shreveport Times relating to social- 
ized medicine in Great Britain. The edi- 
torial is based on an article which ap- 
peared in the London Economist wherein 
the 10-year life span of the program is 
evaluated by its editors. I insert it in 
the Recorp for review and consideration 
by my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

BRITAIN’S 10-T Au FLOP IN Pree MEDICAL Care 

It was 10 years ago that Britain made 
every man, woman and child within its do- 
main eligible for free medical and dental 
service under a program of socialized medi- 
eine. The program was so broad that it 
included everything from hospital care to 
wigs for the baldheaded. 

Socialized medicine was launched in Brit- 
ain, the London Economist reminds its 


readers in a of the results, under 
promises that it would be no more of a 
burden on the nation's economy than pri- 
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vat medicine and that the benefits would be 
so great we cannot afford not to have it. 

Instead, the Economist continues, Britons 
now have learned that government cannot 
reduce sickness simply by providing free 
treatment and that efforts in that direction 
merely mean that the taxpayers are spend- 
ing a lot more for medical treatment for 
everybody than the people spent as paying 
patients. In other words, socialized medi- 
cine has been a flop in Britain both from the 
economic standpoint and the health stand- 
point, 

Under socialized medicine, the Economist 
continues, the aged and the chronic sick 
have suffered especially. They have been 
crowded out of the hospitals. Schoolchil- 
dren who need dental care have suffered 
most in the dental field. They have been 
pushed aside as dentists treated adults. 

Prior to socialized medicine it would have 
been a national scandal if an old man oF 
woman died in poverty because no hospital 
would take him in, but this happens far too 
frequently now, the economist says. Only 
one hospital—a small one—has been built in 
the entire British Isles since socialized medi- 
cine went into effect. The British Govern- 
ment has moved desperately to try to make 
the program work, especially to meet the 
problems of rising costs, The whole effort, 
the Economist says, has been to try to bal- 
ance the socialized medicine budget, or to ex- 
pand the scope of its service, without any 
thought of making certain that value was 
obtained for what was spent. 

To try to keep the bill down, the Govern- 
ment turned first to the expedient of increas- 
ing the health service contribution, or tax, 
paid by the people. It rejected demands 
and needs for pay increases—even on the 
basis of increased cost of living—for public 
health service workers, thus making them a 
Victim of inflation and lowering their stand- 
ards of living. Finally it began charging 
patients small fees. 

Despite these and other expedients, the 
cost of socialized medicine in Britain rises 
steadily to new heights beyond revenues in 
either taxes or Government contributions 
available for it. 

The Economist says that the only answer 
to the problem of socialized medicine in 
Britain—aside from abolishing it entirely— 
rests in charging the people a bigger health 
tax as their part of the cost, and then charg- 
ing them higher and higher fees for the 
service received. In other words, what this 
means is to get away from the entire priv- 
ciple of socialized or free medical service 
and establish a Government subsidized sys- 
tem in which the cost per person for subsidy 
very soon could exceed the cost per person 
for private health service. 

Regardiess of what Britain does in con- 
nection with its own free medical atten 
tion flop, the whole experiment has 
the strongest argument that could be pre- 
sented against socialized medicine in thé 
United States. 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it 15 
with great pride that I pay this tribute 
to my very dear friend, CHARLES A. . 
VERTON, who is retiring from the House 
Representatives at the close of this 85th 
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Congress after a faithful service of 32 
years. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to work closely with this. outstanding 
gentleman on many, many problems af- 
fecting the Philadelphia-Camden area. 
He is a conscientious and indefatigable 
Worker and no task is too great or too 
Small for him. He always took great 
Pride in helping the Federal workers in 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area and 
they will long remember his as a cham- 
Dion of their rights. 

I personally have known Congressman 

OLVERTON for the past 12 years and 
Consider him a very close friend. He 
Possesses those rare qualities that are 
found only in statesmen. 

I am sure I am not alone when I say 
that he will be greatly missed because he 
has a multitude of friends, We all wish 

the very best the future may bring. 


Labor Union Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
there is little doubt that labor union 
Problems are of great concern to the 
People of America today. There is no 

er single group of men and women 
re m whom rests such a vast and varied 
5 Sponsibility to supply the Nation's 
veryday living needs. To a great de- 
E these men and women constitute 
vid tal task force to maintain the indi- 
or te security of Americans in all walks 
aN of us and I am one recall the 
eda when living was just existence for 
WAE S and file laborer. Life was truly 
* ally They were expected to live fru- 
ings and work in unhealthy surround- 
h under hazardous conditions for long 

Ours. 

it the twenties, a new dawn appeared 
ause some men were dedicated to 
Thaetting injustices and inequities. 
ship” men had ability, courage, leader- 
conn and integrity. History gives us 
Sammars that time will produce a man 
le of rising to meet the needs of 
that eo A quick glance back indicates 
the this is true. I hope such is always 
did oe During the twenties such men 
Their erge on the American labor scene. 
efforts were fruitful and thou- 
tiven of men, women, and children were 
P. encouragement and opportunity. 
tut 


ts could hope for and plan the 
their Mt ne the necessities of life for 
for th e and look ahead with hope 
auti elr children. They could take pre- 
abilite in the event of illnesses or in- 
5 hes work and look forward to a 
Uit retirement with some sense of 
ble ard The men who made this possi- 
who hee Pioneers, the type of leaders 
develo ve contributed so much in the 

Wh pment of America. 
the Pi I think of such leaders, I recall 
eat Samuel Gompets, who did so 
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much for the cause of organized labor. 
Mr. Gompers died in 1924. My late 
father, who died in 1929, was for 31 years 
a member of Local No. 9, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. It 
was in that period that the format was 
laid and the foundation constructed for 
the many benefits secured by the labor- 
ing man up to the present day. Labor 
has moved steadily forward. 

Few men or women begrudge the gains 
that benefited the members of organized 
labor and their families during the score 
and 15 years just passed, Let us consider 
the plight of some of these men and 
women today. There are very obvious 
reasons to ponder whether the stake, 
security, and rights of the labor man are 
in danger. The conduct of certain un- 
scrupulous labor leaders raises a very 
serious question. Are many rank and 
file members being exploited, intimi- 
dated, and coerced? Are vast sums, ac- 
cumulated through the years, being safe- 
guarded as trust funds, or are they being 
used for the individual benefit of fat- 
cats, perpetuating themselves in power 
by force and criminal acts? 

For months we have seen, read, or 
heard the evidence of misconduct. It is 
apparent that certain segments of labor 
have gone off the course envisioned by 
Samuel Gompers, a respectable leader of 
another era, and certain respected lead- 
ers of the present day. 

In the 85th Congress we have realized 
the advisability and necessity of labor 
legislation. The Kennedy-Ives bill was 
passed by the Senate and sent to the 
House. For 40 days the Speaker sat on 
the bill before referring it to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Finally, 
the committee voted 22 to 7 not to report 
the Kenedy-Ives bill. It then took up the 
bill sponsored by CARROLL Kearns, of 
Pennsylvania. They voted 16 to 13 not 
to report this bill. Finally, on Monday, 
August 18, the Kennedy-Ives bill was 
brought up under suspension of rules, 
limiting debate to 40 minutes, and no 
amendments permitted except committee 
amendments. Under this procedure a 
two-thirds vote was required rather than 
a majority. This, in the closing week of 
the session, was politics in the raw. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill failed to have 
my support because I do not believe it 
contained adequate and necessary steps 
to correct the problem. 


Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the other 
body has added eight items to the inde- 
pendent offices bill at it was passed by 
the House yesterday. All of the items 
were in the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate committee. These last 8 items 
are as follows: $100,000 for the White 
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House Conference on Aging, and this is a 
highly important first step: $54 million 
for the railroads for the increase in mail 
transportation payments authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
$53,300,000 to implement the School Act, 
plus $750,000 for administrative ex- 
penses; $50,000 for a water study com- 
mission for South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, and $50,000 for a 
similar study for Texas; $1,802,000 for 
inpatient care in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; some language merging 2 ap- 
propriations in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the Department of 
Labor; and language authorizing $2,500 
of present funds for a medal for Admiral 
Rickover. 

Appropriations provided in this bill 
total $6,090,156,900. This is $96,752,000 
over the amount approved by the House, 
$13,300,000 less than the amount passed 
by the Senate, and $81,113,600 under the 
budget estimates. Most of the new items 
are made necessary because of the enact- 
ment of recent legislation. In those 
cases where the President has not yet 
signed the authorizing legislation the 
appropriation is contingent upon such 
approval. 

The House is concurring in each item 
that has been added except the one in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for defense educational ac- 
tivities under the Office of Education. 
An appropriation of $40 million is rec- 
ommended for that item instead of $53,- 
300,000 as contained in the Senate bill, 
and amounts earmarked for special pro- 
grams have been adjusted in proportion 
to the new total. 


American Economic Cooperation With 
Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following ad- 


dresses: 

SPEECH DELIVERED sy ALBERTO ULLASTRES, 
SPANISH MINISTER OF COMMERCE, AT THE 
ANNUAL DINNER OF THE AMERICAN CHAMBER 
OP COMMEACE OF SPALN, HELD IN BARCELONA 
oN May 31, 1958 
Mr. Ambassador, Your Excellencies, Mr. 

President of the American Chamber of Com- 

merce of Spain, gentlemen: 

Once again, following a traditional cus- 
tom, the Spanish Minister of Commerce 
comes to this meeting to show that he 
shares in your worrles, and that he wishes 
to participate in your work, in your cele- 
brations and in your joys. I know, because 
these are interesting times, that when the 
Minister with whom you have such close 
relations is present, you expect from him 
more or less important statements—im- 
portant statements about the problems that 
worry you and keep me busy—statements 
about exports, and imports, about the bal- 
ance of trade, about foreign currency re- 
serves. about premiums atid quotas, about 
balances and clearings, and about dollars. 
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Frankly speaking, I understand yoùr in- 
terest, but it so happens that this tradi- 
tlonal dinner of the American Chamber of 
Commerce of Spain, is always scheduled with 

liar mischievousness, on the eve of the 
opening of the Barcelona Samples Fair, and 
tt thus establishes a certain unfair rivalry 
with what Iam to say on the morrow. More- 
over, at these almost small hours of the 
morning it is undesirable to make brains 
labor, your brains and my brains, and as 
regards the dollars, I must say it would be 
a pleasantry, the reiteration of which could 
well turn it into a tiresome joke, for me to 
take advantage of the chance I am so kindly 
offered to address the American Ambassador 
in Spain one more request for that precious 
currency. 

The struggle to obtain dollars has of late 
become epic, both in Spain and outside 
Spain. Dollars are a nightmare for those 
who lack them, and sometimes they also 
become a nightmare for the country issuing 
them. I believe that this question of foreign 
ald must be sometimes quite a headache for 
our American friends. There is no doubt 
that we in Spain find ourselves, as regards 
international trade, in a situation where per- 
haps our only remaining serious worry is the 
one connected with the dollar, with what 
is known as hard currencies. That is why 
I follow your work with so much interest. 
That is also why I was so pleased to hear 
your President's words, which had an opti- 
mistic ring and have relieved me. And, not 
knowing whether I am more or less con- 
versant with the matter than your President, 
I share his optimism about the outcome of 
these problems in an immediate future. The 
course of events will tell us whether this 
optimism is or not well grounded. 

But if what your President has told you 
is true, and I believe it to be true, the meas- 
ures that have been taken of late, and others 
that are about to be taken, are very specially 
intended to take care of that economic sector 
which so frequently harasses us. It is not 
only that trade between Spain and America 
is being strengthened from day to day, and 
that as exporters—and it is exports that give 
us our purchasing power—we have more 
diversified products each day than only a 
few years ago we would have thought pos- 
sible. It is not only the firm determination 
te continue along that road, which led to 
our participation in New York's trade fair 
this year, with a success that has even sur- 
prised us at the ministry, but which really 
has shown that both Spanish private enter- 
prise and the department in charge of direct- 
ing and helping it in that sector of foreign 
trade are working together and so much in 
unison that it was possible to sell $4 million 
worth of goods in the 10 days the fair lasted. 
An idea can be gained about the way in which 
the sales were made during the fair from 
the fact that telephone contact was never 
interrupted between the stands, where the 
exporters’ salesmen were working under in- 
structions to sign orders on the spot, and the 
Ministry of Commerce, so as to be able to 
solve any difficulties that might arise and 
which could mean that an order of interest 
for our country might fall through. 

And it is not only the exclusively com- 
mercial aspect, nor our participation in 
fairs—the task of the newly created De- 
partment of Commercial Promotion (Direc- 
ción de Expansión Industrial), It is also 
the measures we have undertaken to channel 
to the Foreign Currency Institute (Instituto 
de Moneda Estranjera) the largest possible 
amount of dollars from invisible contribu- 
tions—tourism and remittances from Span- 
lards abroad. It is everything that has been 
1 out in this field and, also, American 

All that Mr. Lodge has fust told us ts 
true. Although we frequently argue about 
such matters as shades of meaning, new 
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possibilities, and the manner of execution, 
the facts in themselves are true. 

For the Minister of Commerce specifically, 
and the Spanish economy in general, the 
American people, in what I call aid and what 
he (the Ambassador) has so kindly and cour- 
teously insisted on calling cooperation with 
us, have pulled us out of more than one 
tight spot. For this reason it would not 
be right for me at this time to return to 
the theme of our almost dally debates, be- 
cause I had the intention this evening of 
saying. in brief words, precisely the opposite. 

We realize, gentlemen, that at this time 
the American people are carrying on their 
shoulders a historic responsibility which, if 
they were not what they are, would probably 
have overwhelmed them. 

I do not wish at this time to speak of 
anything more than the economic aspects of 
this burden, There falls on the American 
taxpayer, through the agencies of the Ameri- 
can Government, and after approval by the 
Legislature, the weight of this aid and this 
cooperation which America is giving, not only 
to Spain but, as you all know, to many 
countries, to dozens of countries. I do not 
know the exact number of countries that 
benefit from it in one way or another, but 
they must be 50 or more. This is a task 
for giants, a task which makes each of the 
peoples benefitting from this ald through- 
out the world owe a debt of gratitude because 
such aid is given for the benefit of all 
humanity. 

The theme of this talk was su to 
me by a concrete aspect of the current world 
situation—that of the position adopted fre- 
quently toward the noble American people 
by those who owe them so much. 

Certainly legitimate but selfish national 
interests seem to justify, and can frequently 
justify, lack of understanding and lack also 
of those demonstrations of gratitude which 
are due to those from whom something has 
been received. 

I have observed, and all of you must have 
noticed, certain signs of discomposure, as- 
tonishment, and bitterness on the angular 
face of Uncle Sam as a result of some of the 
things which have been happening to him in 
his relations with other peoples, and which 
he does not know how to explain. Certainly 
it is human and logical that each country 
think of itself, because it is to itself that it 
has primary responsibillty, I am not look- 
ing now at other countries; I am looking only 
at America, and because of this I have been 
able to observe these signs which, with or 
without justification, I have seen reflected 
ton its face, 

All of us receive and all of us have some 
justification, no doubt, some peoples more 
than others, to say that we receive something 
in exchange for what we give. In the case 
of Spain it is true that one can speak of gen- 
uine cooperation because in exchange for 
the commodities, in exchange for everything 
that has been placed at our disposition by 
the United States, we have made available 
the use of areas of our land, men, and eco- 
nomic efforts for mutual benefit. But despite 
this, and although it can be sald that the 
American people, in helping us and others, 
are helping themselves; and although it 
could be said or thought that there are other 
countries, which by virtue of having recelved 
more and having giyen less ought to be more 
obligated and more inclined to gratitude, if 
they think as we do; and though more than 
once we have said that this aid which we 
are receiving, and which we have called aid 
because we are not afraid of words, is insuffi- 
cient for our needs; nevertheless, with all this 
in mind, gentlemen, one can still speak of 
gratitude to the American people, to their 
Government, to their Legislature, and to 
their President. 


Note that I am spenking simply, as I have 
sald to you, in my capacity as a grateful 
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Minister of Commerce, whom the American 
people have more than once pulled out of 
difficulties. Noting that in recent times the 
American people have not received any of 
the evidences of gratitude, or of the compre- 
hension at least, which are due it for its 
magnificent good faith, there rose within me 
my feelings as a Spaniard, and I thought that 
in order not to break the traditional Spanish 
line of conduct—the line of conduct which 
we are best able to follow because it comes 
from within, because it is more suitable for 
us, because it comes from the heart, and 
because, additionally, we like to go a little 
against the current—for many reasons and 
above all basically because it is just, I 
thought that I ought to dedicate these words 
today to the expression of my gratitude and 
the gratitude which I believe I interpret on 
behalf of the Spanish people for the coopera- 
tion and ald received from the United States. 
I believe the worid has the obligation to be 
thankful to the Amer people, who are 
not only giving dollars now and are dis 

to give many more, but who have also given 
time after time men who have fought and 
bled and died in defense of better universal 
understanding, for peace, and for union 
amongst the nations, who have given the 
Wilsons, the Roosevelts, and are now giving 
President Eisenhower. 

And when I see that perhaps this com- 
prehension that we see so clearly does 
exist (in other countries), even though we 
also have legitimate national interests which 
make us ask and ask and ask and protest 
and protest and protest, I think that there 
is nothing strange in its having occurred to 
me tonight to stand up to give some evi- 
dence of comprehension because in actual- 
ity the situation of the United States is very 
similar; in this respect, to our own. WHY 
shouldn't we understand it? We who have 
been the object of permanent and con- 
tinuous misunderstanding by the entire 
world for a long time, with a black 1 
about our activities in the international 
field during past centuries and with a black 
legend about our crusade this cen 
(Civil War), We were, then and now, try“ 
ing to bring about, to the extent that we 
could and within our capacity, the same re- 
sults that the United States is now trying to 
achieve: To save the world and unite it 
against its enemies who always adopt differ- 
ent forms, depending on the century and 
the geographical area, but who In the 
run we know to be against the same things 
against the fundamental values of a civili- 
zation without which we do not wish ® 
we would not be worthy of calling ourselves 
human beings. t 

I know some may think that what I a™ 
doing is not a politic gesture, What would 


be politic, perhaps, would be to say ves 


first in order to be able to say no later, tO 
feign a blow from the right in order 
strike from the left; and finally to end up 
by asking for more dollars, Frankly no, 
In the first place this gesture is one tbat 
has arisen from the hearts of 8 
without any hidden intentions. In the s60" 
ond place, we, as I said to you before, do 
not know how to follow more than one 

of conduct: this line of conduct which has 
been ours during our entire history, a great 
American condensed into a sentence which 
could have been our eternal motto. It was 
Benjamin Franklin—you all know t 
phrase—who said that “Honesty is the be 
policy” (this was said in both Spanish an 
in English). For us, honesty and the n 
tues which appear to us to be basio ae 
human beings, gratitude for example, with 
out clamor or hidden design, 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to ga“ 
that Spain, which so many times ng 
stretched out its hand to receive from * 10 
United States—although at other times 
has extended it to give something in 
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turn—wishes tonight to extend its hand to 
the United States not to ask, nor to recetve, 
nor to give anything of a material nature. 
It holds out its hand to give thanks to the 

can people and to all its representatives 
Who conduct themselves with us as friends 
aud I would like to have the opportunity, as 

er of Commerce of Spain, to say this 
to the American people in their own coun- 

+ to go and say to the American people 
that no matter what happens the Spanish 
People are grateful to them. 

Because, moreover, I am broaching the 
Subject from grounds that are well above 
those of material values, of accounts and 
Money. I am broaching it in a way that I 
Pe goes right to the Americans’ hearts, 

Same as it happens with us. Take, for 
Lutance, the little detail mentioned by Mr. 
bee and which you perhaps knew and 

haps did not. but which we Spaniards 
ve probably not appreciated tn its full 
nien The detall that precisely in the law 
ch approved the appropriations for eco- 

© aid this year, the only country men- 

25 med by name was Spain, in order to state, 
be the Ambassador said, that Spain was to 
granted at least $40 million, Under those 
the tances it does not matter whether 
am Sum is 40 or 500. The fact is that 
mae the many countries of the world, the 
z erican Congress has only remembered 
be to say that at least 40 million must 
erer pened to Spain and to the rest what- 
‘the it may be. This is worth something, 

Same as so many other detalis of this 

Seperation, economic and not economic, be- 
2 Spain and America, that rench down 

Our hearts, In the name of the tradi- 

98 . friendship which they feel for us and 

fel for them, I wish to give thanks to 

Ambassador tonight and to ask him to 

— 8 t them until the time when I have 
Un PPortunity to do so personally. 
emen that moment arrives, I ask you, gen- 
Pratituae” raise your glasses as a gesture of 

© and drink to the health of the 
. their Congress, their ad- 
rh and, very specially, to the 

Realth of the great President Eisenhower. 


— EY Hon. JohN Davis LODGE; AMBASSA- 
or TE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, AT 
Cua 8 BANQUET OF THE AMERICAN 
May 21. Scant COMMERCE OF BARCELONA, 


It 10 N ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH SPAIN 


in th indeed n great pleasure for me to be 
"Deak 2 city of Burcelona again and to 
I have ae your fine organization here as 
=: One each year since 1955, on the oc- 
Je Mu Of the wonderful Feria Internacional 
as lone tras de Barcelona. This city, which 
O Breas ago as the year 1400, was, as it is now, 
ing port making city, an important ttad- 
fitting And a thriving bank center, is a 
question € In which to discuss economic 
When s. especially on a festive occasion 
meeting ernment and business leaders are 
Let C such congenial surroundings. 
tween say at the start that relations be- 
cellent Palm and the United States are ex- 
Telayi.. Indeed, if other countries enjoyed 
Ameries 28 cordial and as fruitful as we 
the enjoy with our Spanish friends, 


w. 
unt — Would be a safer and a more plens- 


An 
Trang @Portant element in fine friendship is 
Understa and sincerity. In this way mis- 
Thi, nes are dispelied and avoided. 
: among between individuals and jt is 
diendiy Nations, It is in this spirit of 
that 1 hes fon and exchange of ideas 
American © chosen my subject for tonight: 
In economic cooperation with Spain. 


Operation 
W wa with 
= Coopera 


the 
thos, cds or countri 
Of frie es, as well as 


ndiy countries throughout the 
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world. Our program in Spain is not—to use 
a phrase well known in the United States—a 
one-way street. I approach the topic of 
mutual cooperation as a longtime friend and 
admirer of the country and its people, and 
as one who has followed the development 
of the Spanish economy every day during 
the more than 3 years that I have had the 
privilege of representing my country in this 
hospitable land. 

First, I would like to outline for you, by 
way of review, the framework within which 
our two Governments cooperate in the vari- 
ous programs which began in September 1953 
and which are now in their fifth year. 

As you all know, the agreements signed by 
our countries provided for the establishment 
of certain military bases in Spain for our 
mutual protection and to help promote the 
security of those countries which resist the 
domination of the Soviet Union. These 
Agreements also provided for military and 
economic aid to Spain as part of a world- 
wide program to help maintain world peace. 
These pacts, as I have sald, are by no means 
onesided but were and are truly mutual, 
with both governments making commit- 
ments and both governments making funds 
available in support of thelr common in- 
terests. Like all international agreements, 
those signed in 1953 could not foresee all 
contingencles. Therefore, they must rest on 
the good faith and interest of both parties. 
In the agreements of 1953 Spain undertook 
to make land available for joint bases for a 
minimum period of 10 years and to help sup- 
port those bases with its own resources, 
services, facilities, and pesetas. The United 
States obligation was expressed in terms of 
aid, both military and economic. Spain has 
met its obligations, and I am happy to say 
that the United States has continued each 
year to help Spain financially through our 
aid program, Export-Import Bank loans, and 
through other economic programs. Thus, it 
can be said that both governments hare 
adhered to the spirit of the agrecments 
signed in their common interest. 

The Mutual Security Act of the United 
States, under which a part of the aid to 
Spain is provided, specifies that economic aid 
may be made available in support of the 
defense effort undertaken by cooperating 
countries. This really has a dual purpose. 
On the one hand, it helps Spain to sustain 
its share of the defense of the West to which 
it Is entitled by virtue of its position in the 
world and the high caliber of its people. On 
the other, it helps a friendly nation in its 
economic development plans. 

Under American legislation, overall sums 
are appropriated by the Congress and then 
allocated to specific countries by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Congress of 
the United States has shown special interest 
in Spain by specifically naming this country 
and assuring that not less than a certain sum 
should be made avalinble to it. For example, 
In the fiscal year of 1958 the Congress speci- 
fied that not lees than $40 million of aid 
should be allocated to Spain. As in the past, 
the amount stated in the legislation has 
again been exceeded this year, the amount 
fetuahy provided being $55 million, This 
increase, incidentally, from $40 million origi- 
nally voted by the United States Congress to 
$55 milion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958. arose as a result of Spain's request for 
additional assistance ‘in the form of indus- 
trial raw materials, coal, steel, scrap, copper. 
find other commodities which this country 
said were needed to keep Spanish factories 
operating at a satisfactory level. 

The mechanics of this assistance are, I 
think of interest. Under the defense sup- 
port program, the United States provides 
agricultural commodities, industrial raw 
materials, and capital equipment to the 
extent of the dollar appropriation voted. 
For what it receives, Spain deposits counter- 
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part pesetas which up to now have been 
allocated in the following manner: 10 per- 
cent of these pesetas are used by the United 
States for its administrative expenses in 
Spain; 60 percent have been set aside and 
are being used for the construction of the 
joint military bases, which always remain 
under Spanish sovereignty; and 30 percent 
have been granted to the Government of 
Spain for certain economic development 
projects. Commencing with the program 
for fiscal year 1959, which begins on July 
1, of this year, 90 percent, instead of 30 
percent, of the counterpart pesetas gen- 
erated from new aid appropriations will be 
granted to the Government of Spain to help 
achieve orderly economic development. This 
at once makes available a far larger per- 
centage of counterpart pesetas for Spain 
and permits their use for far broader pur- 
poses than heretofore contemplated. 

Since the signature of the agreements, the 
United States has provided a total of $356 
million of economic aid under the program 
known as defense support. Within this 
figure Spain has received almost $100 mil- 
lion worth of cotton to keep its textile 
plants in operation; about $94 million worth 
of other raw materials have been provided 
for Spanish industrial plants; and approxi- 
mately $100 miliion has gone into capital 
equipment and machinery for basic Spanish 
industry, powerplants, road and railroad 
transportation, and agriculture, The bal- 
ance of the $356 million (that is, $62 mil- 
lion} consists principally of other agricul- 
tural products, which are needed from time 
to time by the people of Spain. 

The United States is continuing to belp- 
Spain with direct dollar aid although such 
aid was stopped some years ago for the rest 
of Western Europe after economic recovery 
was accomplished, I believe it s fair to say 
that American cooperation has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the very rapid rate 
of economic growth which Spain has ex- 
perienced in recent years. It may not be 
generally realized that imports financed by 
the United States Government now account 
for almost one-fifth of Spain's total imports 
and more than one-half of dollar imports. 
It is also interesting to note that, according 
to official Spanish statistics, the rate of 
growth in total national production and in 
industrial production, which Spain is now 
experiencing and has achieved in recent 
years, is roughly comparable to the rate of 
growth achieved by Marshall plan countries. 

Over and above the defense support pro- 
gram, the United States aids the economy of 
Spain and the people of Spain through the 
sale of American surplus agricultural com- 
modities for pesetas. It should be clearly 
understood that the commodities thus sold 
to Spain meet definite needs within the 
country and are not available from other 
sources except by the payment of hard cur- 
rencles, in which Spain is deficient. The 
agreements I signed this year with Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Castiella, will bring total 
sales of United States agricultural commodi- 
tles to approximately $258 million. The pro- 
gram of more than $73 million for the current 
fiscal year will provide Spain with about 
122,000 tons of edible oil, almost 100,000 bales 
of cotton, and other essential products, such 
as feed grains. As you know, edible oil and 
cotton have been chronically short in recent 
years, and the arrival of these commodities 
from the United States contributes to the 
maintenance of price stability within Spain. 
Of the pesetas so far deposited by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain for the purchase of Ameri- 
can agricultural surpluses. under Public Law 
480, more than 60-percent are made available 
in the form of a long-term Ican to the 
Government of Spain for economic develop- 
ment; for example, in land reclamation, irri- 
gation, soil conservation, key industries, etc. 
In the near future the United States will 
sign a loan agreement with Spain which will 
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make some 5 billion pesetas available at 
favorable interest rates for such loans. At 
least 1 billlon pesetas of this total will be 
loaned by the Spanish Government to private 
enterprise of either Spanish or foreign owner- 
ship. This loan provision points up a basic 
diilerence between the sales agreement signed 
this year by the United States with Spain 
and the one signed with Poland. In the case 
of Poland, 100 percent of the receipts go for 
United States uses and any unexpended bal- 
ance after the passage of several years will 
be reimbursed to the United States in dollars. 

Under another provision of the American 
law for the disposal of surplus agricultural 
products, an additional and very important 
sum amounting to approximately $95 million 
of foodstuffs has been allocated since Septem- 
ber 1954 without charge to Caritas Española, 
through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; for distribution among needy fam- 
ilies in this country. The commodities un- 
der this program consist principally of beans, 
cheese, powdered milk, and corn meal. This 
program is a manifestation of the real and 
growing friendship between our two peoples. 
Its moral and spiritual values are perhaps 
more tangible and more keenly felt than even 
the lasting benefits derived from the Importa- 
tion of, for example, locomotives or equip- 
ment for the construction of powerplants. 
For the so-called Caritas program arises in- 
deed, if I may say so, from the hearts of 
American people of all religious faiths. 

In recapituation, the economic aid program 
alone has provided since 1953, $356 million 
defense support, $258 million of agricultural 
surpluses, and $95 million under the Caritas 
program, or a total of approximately 8709 
million. With respect to the defense support 
program alone, the United States has more 
than trebled the aid level to which it agreed 
in 1953. 

Our assistance has helped to meet critical 
Spanish needs for raw materials and food- 
stuffs; it has helped to increase thermal 
powerplant capacity; it has helped to expand 
steel production; it has helped to Improve 
railroads, highways, and civil aviation; and 
it has helped to increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Without adding to the above total. 
the dollar loans advanced by the United 
States Government through the Export-Im- 
port Bank, and the very substantial sum 
for military end items, it becomes apparent 
that our aid has done much to assist the 
Spanish economy. We have not restricted 
ourselves to the letter of the agreements. 
We believe deeply in the great Christian 
ethic—that the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life. z 

I would like to say a word also about the 
techuical exchange program of several mil- 
lion dollars which is a part of our coopera- 
tion. By the end of this year, more than 
1,000 Spanish scientists, engineers, business- 
men, and other leaders will have traveled to 
the United States to observe and study the 
latest American techniques in their fields 
of action. Some American experts also come 
to Spain to help increase productivity. I 
like the technical exchange aspect of our 

m because it involves personal rela- 
tionships which lead to greater understand- 
ing. In its relatively small way, it helps to 
strengthen the bonds that join our two 
peoples. 

There is an impression in some quarters 
that the American program is inflationary. 
This ts unfortunate because it is not true. 
It is true that through the construction of 
military bases some additional pesetas have 
been placed into circulation. But about two- 
thirds of the base construction costs are paid 
for in dollars made available by the United 
States in the form of equipment, supplies, 
and services. The peseta costs, which are 
met not from the Spanish budget but from 
counterpart generated by American ald, have 
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been more than matched by imports to ab- 
sorb the additional purchasing power created. 
Since the United States has brought Into 
Spain much more in resources than it has 
take from the economy or spent so far, the 
net effect of the program is clearly anti-in- 
flationary. Without these imports from the 
United States, the severe shortages of cotton, 
pdible oll, and other commodities would have 
forced domestic prices to a much higher level. 
Accordingly, these imports have had an anti- 
inflationary effect. Capital investments 
made under the program may be considered 
to be inflationary only until such time as 
the new plants are brought into operation. 
Thereafter, by augmenting national produc- 
tlon, they contribute to anti-inflationary 
tendencies. The net effect of the economic 
ald program itself will continue to be anti- 
inflationary. Whether it will be effective in 
countering inflationary pressures from other 
sources depends on a variety of factors, such 
as the relation of Imports under the aid pro- 
gram to United States pesetas expenditures 
in Spain, the timing and type of economic de- 
velopment projects approved, and Spain's 
success in using American aid as a substitute 
for its budgetary appropriations. 

Our economic-aid program cannot, of 
course, meet all of Spain’s economic needs 
nor solve all of its economic problems. In- 
deed, we Americans sometimes have trouble 
solving our own, But, by supplying large 
quantities of food and raw materials, the 
United States has helped Spain to devote a 
much larger proportion of its own foreign 
exchange earnings to the importation of 
machinery and equipment. These food and 
raw materials imports help greatly in keep- 
ing supply levels more nearly equal to de- 
mand—which, of course, was the reason the 
Spanish Government asked to have the help 
in this form. 

The primary purpose of the program has 
been to strengthen mutual security, and in 
this purpose I believe there has been measur- 
able success. The net effect of the economic- 
aid program hus been to help the Spanish 
Government in its genuine efforts for eco- 
nomic development which have resulted in an 
increase of about 53 percent in gross na- 
tional product between 1950 and 1957. I se- 
lected this period because 1951 is the year 
in which the United States first expressed 
its economic interest in Spain by making a 
line of credit available to Spain, guaranteed 
by the Export-Import Bank, in the sum of 
$62.5 milllon, The primary credit for growth 
during this period naturally goes to the 
Spanish ptople but the United States is 
proud to have helped in a significant way. 

I should like to turn for a moment to 
Spain's current economic problems and poli- 
cles. On the foreign-trade side, the Spanish 
Government has shown interest in Spain's 
economic relations with Western Europe. 
Minister Castiella has returned from Paris, 
where he attended the 10th anniversary cele- 
bration of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC) to announce 
in an important statement increasingly close 
ties to that Organization and Spanish plans 
for 4 partial multllaterultzatlon of trade und 
payments with Western European countries. 
I am happy to tell you that the United States 
has favored this closer economic association 
with the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation member countries just as 
it supported Spain’s entry into the United 
Nations, which Spain joined in December 
1955. The United States has also been a 
consistent supporter of Spain’s membership 
in the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the International Bank for Reconatruc- 
tion and Development (IBRD), which will 
soon take place. 

Minister of Commerce Ullastres, in an ad- 
dress at the opening of the Murcia Samples 
Palr, ably pointed out that it would be best 
for Spain to concentrate on the expansion 
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of its exports so that it can earn the for- 
eign exchange required for the Importation 
of capital equipment and necessary commodi- 
tles. I wish the Minister of Commerce the 
greatest success in achieving this objective. 
The American economic-aid program can be 
of most benefit to Spain in helping partially 
to Sil the gap between current levels of ex- 
ports and imports and in helping Spain ta 
develop its own resources so that a better 
balance of payment can be achieved. 

Spain's basic economic sectors—power 
steel, and other industries—are undergoing 
very rapid expansion. This has led to grow- 
ing pains, which take the form of an increase 
in demand for basic resources and commodi- 
tles, those domestically produced, as well as 
imports, The result is a rise in prices similar 
to that which has taken place in every coun- 
try which undergoes rapid economic expan- 
sion. The Spanish Government has initiated 
steps to consolidate its gains. For its part 
the United States Government will continue 
to show friendly interest in the continuing 
efforts that Spain must make it its economy 
is to undergo further growth under stable 
conditions, 

I will not talk tonight about my own be- 
liefs and those of my Government with re- 
spect to the important and helpful role thet 
private foreign capital could play in the eco- 
nomic growth of Spain, Those views are too 
well known to require restatement but they 
remain unchanged and I continue to hope 
for further developments along those lines. 

I have attempted to describe the nature 
of American cooperation with Spain. 
would like also to point out the tremendous 
contribution which our gallant Spanish 
friends are making to the defense of thé 
West. Their valor has been repeatedly 
over the years. Their steadfastness in facing 
difficulties and dangers is legendary. 
Spaniard’s friendship is not given lightly nor 
superficially, We can say proudly that we 
have ample evidence of this friendship for 
us Americans, a friendship which we re- 
ciprocate with enthusiasm. It is hearte 
in these difficult times through which the 
world is passing to see Spaniards and Amer“ 
icnns*cooperating in a whole range of asso- 
clations aimed toward a peace based on 
strength, honor. and reason. 

All that I have been discussing—ald. in- 
vestment, economic cooperation—is tremen” 
dously important in the much larger frame“ 
work of International relations. The eco 
nomic strength of Spain is an important Hin 
in the common defense. Two years ago 
my remarks before this group I sald that 
President Eisenhower referred then to the 
New Look, a seemingly friendlier appro®' 
with which the Kremlin was masking its trus 
intentions. There was no doubt then, 
there Is no doubt now, that Soviet policies a 
aimed at world domination. And I repes 
what I said 2 years ago, and with even m å 
vigor. It is this common threat of worl 
domination which emphasizes our comm 
cause and puts into relief the constant neces” 
sity for concerted policies and action. Ai 
tainment of sound policies, economic as we 
as military and political, is a vital goal sel 
us all. If we are to meet the Comm a 
threat on every front we must show on the 
economic battleground that we can work f 
fectively: together in bullding economi” 
strength and in creating higher living stand 
ards. 

This western civilization of which we and 
our friends are the custodians must be 

handed on undiminished—nay enhan 5 
} z we are to meet the challenge to our gener 
on, 

Our noble Spanish friends understand well 
the threat of communism, It is good to oer 
that in this somber struggle we have at © nd 
side, In fair weather and foul, the loyal u 
gallant people of Spain. 


— 
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HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, the fol- 
lowing statement and tables. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment and tables were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT or SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD 


The REA rural electric and telephone pro- 
gram is one of the most important federally 
Sponsored programs now operating in Mon- 
tana. REA has brought the conyenfences 
associated with electricity and phone services 
to thousands of rural families in the entire 
Nation, The REA Program is particularly 
Active in Montana, 

Tn the past 20 years Montanans have wit- 
nessed a vast transformation in the mode 
Of rural living due largely to electricity— 
electricity brought to farms and communi- 

at reasonable rates, 

This could have been done only with the 
Cooperation of the Federal Government. The 
Job of bringing electricity to the isolated 
areas of this Nation has been & tremendous 
aue and the accomplishments have been 
Breat. ‘This job could not have been ac- 
tomplished without the fine cooperation be- 

n the many independent rural electric 
Cooperatives and the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration here in Washington, D. C. 
fed electrification advanced very slowly 
1 he United States during the period after 
tenn” When the first central generating sys- 

Went into service, until 1935 when the 
ase Electrification Administration was 
88 In 1944 Congress extended for an 
in nite period of time the life of this lend- 

F agency. 

It is quite important that we distinguish 

een the REA and the individual rural- 
pe ification cooperative, The REA Is an 

Of the Federal Government empowered 

make jonns to qualified borrowers, with 
ga panos to nonprofit and cooperative or- 
is tions and to public bodies. The REA 

Hot in the power business. 

Tate rural-electric facilities and makes no 
ron or subsidies. Its loans are repaid 
the Operating revenues of the locally 
locally managed cooperative, the 


cooperative 
other elec- 

Asia facilities to serve Persons in rural areas 
hers, without central-station electric 

b s ae loans the cooperatives receive 
Paid oy, percent interest rate and are re- 

Pew er a maximum Period of 35 years. 

Station armers Were connected to central- 
early 1 Power prior to World War I. The 
Whi ee saw a short-lived spurt in 
neerin e made in electrical engi- 
then — a reflected by a small increase in 
109 perce r of farms served. However, only 
Were ie of all farms in the United States 
Ice by 8 central-station electric sery- 
beyong . Few power lines had been built 
town, a immediate vicinities of cities and 


F 
at oa end farm organizations, chafing 
dem, OW rate of progress, increased their 
of ponda 5 Government action in the field 
detabllahm ectrification. The result was the 
a ns of REA, with an action pro- 
signed Primarily to make electric 
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service available to those farm people who 
were without electricity. 

Approximately 95 percent of the Nation's 
farms are now electrified. At the beginning 
of the REA program only 5.5 percent of the 
farms were served with electric current. or 
all the farms in this country that now receive 
electricity approximately 84 percent of these 
are served by REA-financed facilities. 

Many of the remaining unelectrifled farms 
are situated in isolated areas, or in areas of 
relatively low farm income. 
the most difficult part of the rural electrifica- 
tion job remains to be completed. However, 
the REA program has succeeded in estab- 
lishing a pattern which eventually can pro- 
vide virtually every unserved farm in the 
country with electric service, 

Membership in rural electric cooperatives 
is not confined to farmers, It is open to all 
people in a rural area who can be reached 
and who want electric service. More than 
three-fourths of all consumers on REA- 
financed cooperative lines are farms. But 
also included are many thousands of rural 
nonfarm dwellings, schools, churches, stores, 
community buildings, and similar facilities. 
REA borrowers also serve thousands of rural 
industries and other commercial enterprises. 
Many of these rural industries themselves are 
operating on a cooperative pian. 

Rural electric cooperatives have proved the 
most effective instrument for carrying out 
the REA program because of their advantages 
as a method of making reasonable cost elec- 
tric service available to farmers in rural areas. 
These advantages include: 

First, REA-financed cooperatives operate 
on a nonprofit basis. This enables them to 
provide electric service at cost to their 
members. 

Second, directors of REA-financed coopera- 
tives are elected because of their known in- 
terest in making electric service available to 
rural people at reasonable rates. They serve 


without compensation and keep operating 


expense at the lowest possible level consistent 
with good service. J 

Third, members of REA-financed coopera- 
tives also are interested in electric service at 
reasonable cost. For example, they help re- 
duce operating expense by voluntarily re- 
porting potential causes of service interrup- 
tions, such as tree limbs touching the lines. 
Most of them read their own meters, and 
many make out their own bills. 

Fourth, previous experience of farmers 
with other types of cooperatives helps them 
to organize and operate rural electric coop- 
eratives on a sound basis with a minimum of 
effort and expense. 

Lines constructed by REA borrowers are 
built to serve entire areas, including less 
densely settled sections as well as those of 
greater population. This is known as area 
coverage. The test is no longer whether an 
individual line or section will be self-support- 
ing, but whether the entire system as a whole 
is feasible. This policy has become increas- 
ingly important as the rural electrification 
job has progressed. Only through area cov- 
erage can electric service be extended to 
many of the more isolated farms, and to 
others which are remotely situated in 
pocketed areas far removed from any estab- 
lished source of power. 

In every region in the United States rural 
electric cooperatives have demonstrated that 
farm electrification, far from constituting an 
additional cash drain on low-farm incomes, 
actually brings about a higher real-farm 
income and better farm living. It brings 
more business into rural communities, It 
encourages new local enterprises which come 
about when low-cost power is available. It 
stimulates private business, both locally and 
nationally, Surveys indicate that for every 
dollar invested in rural power facilities the 
farmer invests an additional $4.50 in wiring, 
Plumbing, and electrical appliances. 


* 


Consequently. 
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The use of electric power in farm produe- 
tion and processing is constantly expanding. 


Profits for the 
Guidance is given consumers on 
REA-financed lines as to which uses are the 
most eficient and the most profitable in 
these times of power shortages, 

As of June 30, 1957, approximately 90 per- 
cent or 28.800 Montana farms have elec- 
tricity. The first REA loan in Montana was 
approved in May 1936, and the first REA- 
financed line was Placed in operation on 


Sidney, Mont. 
30, 1958, REA had approved 
$59.8 million in loans in the State to 25 
borrowers, all of them cooperatives. The 
loans will enable these borrowers to finance 
the construction of line and otber rural- 
electric facilities to serve these rural con- 
sumers. Most of these facilities already are 
in operation and additional lines are being 
built. 

As of March 31, 1958, rural-electric co- 
operatives were serving 41,500 farms and 
other rural consumers and the State's bor- 
rowers were operating 28,600 miles of line. 

The average monthly consumption on 
REA-financed lines in this State increased 
from 238 kilowatt-hours per farm in 1949 
to 528 kilowatt-hours in 1958. 

This increase reflects greater use of elec- 
trical equipment to save time and labor in 
performing farm and household tasks to help 
bring about a more comfortable rural living. 

REA's latest debt-service summary shows 
that Montana borrowers have paid $4,487,938 
interest on their Government loans, and re- 
paid $7,021,798 of the principal on their 
Government loans. In addition, they had 
paid $3,678,013 ahead of schedule, 

No payments are overdue. 

This is a great record for a great program 
in a great State. It is my hope that the 
day is not too far distant when every farm 
in Montana is electrified. 

If the rural areas of Montana are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the benefits of electric er 
purchased at reasonable rates there are sey- 
eral things which we must do: 

First, we must be assured of an adequate 
supply of cheap electric power. This is the 
basis of the entire program. We must fight 
for equal rights in the purchase of whole- 
sale power from such great projects as Hun- 
gry Horse, Canyon Ferry, and Fort Peck. 
Public power and private power development 
must keep pace with one another. 

Second, the preservation of the preference 
clause as it was written into the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1906 is essential to the contin- 
ued success of the program. The preference 
clause is not discriminatory in any sense; to 
the contrary it injects an element of com- 
petition in the business of selling electricity. 

It is essential that each electric coopera- 
tive in Montana and the Nation maintain 
control of its own electric business, Those 
of you here in Montana have worked hard 
to enjoy the benefits of electric service and 
you must make sure that it is not taken 
away. 

The REA program in Montana is paying 
off with adequate and dependable service. 
with an orderly and economical construction 
pattern. We want to continue this pattern 
of progress. Increased interest rates will 
place an obstruction in the path of this 
development. 

It has been a distinct pleasure to work 
with Senator James E. Murray, Co 
men Lee METCALF, and LEROY ANDERSON in 
the various interests that affect Montana 
and we will continue to act in the interests 
of Montana's rural electric and telephone 


cooperatives, 
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The following tabulations inserted at the complete tabulation of gross loans, repay- 


conclusion of my statement in the Appen- ments, consumers served, and location of 
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dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp are (1) a all the REA electric cooperatives in Mon- tana. 


Borrower 


Cooperative, Inc., 
Corvallis, Mont 
Sun Kiver Electric. Cos 
aperstive, Ind., Fuir- 
field, Xa 
Lower Yollowstone 
Rural Electric Associa- 
tion, Inc., Sidney, 


Yellowstone Valley Elo- 
trie Cooperative, Inc., 
Huntley, Mont.. -s---- 

Vigilante Electric Coop- 
ot ted Inc., Dillon, 

Missoula Elcetrie C 
Ses, Ind., Missou! 

Flathead Electric C 
erative, Ine., Kal 
Ce LL St a SRA ER ee 

Forgus Electric Cooper- 
art Inc., Lewistown, 

pe Kerr Cooper- 
ative, Inc., Livingston, 
5 

Mid-Yellowstene Eles- 
trie Conpormtive, Ine., 
Hysham, Mont 

Heaurtooth Electrie Co- 
8 Inc., Red 


Lodge Grass, Mont... 
Big Flat Electric Coop- 
TERE Inc., Malta, 
mt 
Sheridan County oD 
trie orig apy re 


Mant... 
Valley County Electric” 
8 Inc., 


trio Cooperative, Inc., 
Cirele, Nan. 


operative, Inc, Wi- 


tmur, Mont : 


Giacter Electric Coop- 


Cooperative, Ine., 
Shelby. Mont 
Hin County Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., 


9 Ine. , 
Ashland, Mont. are 
Southeast Electric Co- 
Beige bie Ind., Fka- 
a, M 5 
Lincoln Electric Cooper- 
adve Inc., Eurcka, 


“uve Association, Ine., 
Proctor, Moat. 


yy) E ae 


Eayalll County Electric 


REA electric cooperative program in Montana 


3, 890, 000 |4, 463, 000 [2 #61, 000 1, 939, 000 


Amount of gross loans, fiscal yours 


Total 
1953 
err DEE | $251, 000 | $176,000 817, aT 
F SSS UN [pncesedes ooeieencn 1. 025, 000 77, 261 
336, 000 385, 000 | 29, 967 
P71 | Del ee 1,229, 000 | 84,177 
ees in E SR, 000: | 2-5 1, 280, 000 | 67, 450 
„„ SSS 77,000 | 15,357 
ZOD DOD a esa er DBE 32, 450 
145,000 | 225,000 180 0 < 560,000 | 82, 735 
BEA ODN Fase e 545,000 | 79, 610 
„ t ee Pee 377,000 | 20, 123 
T E n E onan e === er 52,012 
id 180,000 | 204, 000 764, 000 | 31, 206 
c (DE tines a eater 875,000 | 19, 903 
S | — bee ER 1, 601,000 | 41,724 
270, 0 N 000; |. 2s 1, 252, 000 | 93, 487 
. pared Ieee — 319, 009 319, 000 | 18, 686 


38.9. ——— 358,000 | 5R, 454 
4. 00 une 1, 00, 000 | 17, 819 
1,600,000 | 3,210 
963; Laia i 1, 034, 000 0 


925, 000 1d 


— 2 — E S 


— |3, 765, 000 22, 039, 000 |982, 905 


Repayments 


A 1955 


$17,572? | $18, 091 


83,958 | 254,012 


85, 500 51, 624 
42,781) 119,868 
65,151 | 118. 300 
2,720 36, 058 
33,342 33, H3 
239, 142 28, 083 
40, 165 40, 164 
21. 47 25, 43 
47, 697 53, 031 
41,953 49,619 
21, 682 56, 682 
51, 956 78, 661 
64, 937 62, 936 
34, 110 35, 801 
35, 973 BA, G49 
45, 340 50,841 


anaj 41,712 
74,270 | 78,941 
133,225 | 102, 625 


19, 513 44,012 


4,428) 158,950 
N. 823] 34, 658 
33, 048 13, 895 


1056 


$H, 299 


91, 838 


51, 623 


54. 868 


91, 996 


47, 07 


67, 328 


106, 675 


99, 831 


328. 031, 


4, 706 


G7, 659 


60, 384 


110, 578 


50, 873 


N. 61 


114, 824 


44,84 


25, 746 |. 


53,031 
54, 304 
71,733 
121, 573 
71. 412 
41,920 
179, 835 
49, 958 
70, 839 
90, 746 


128.010 


1, 343, 934 f1, 745, 129 f1, 764, 0% , 854, 056 


$33, 647 


94, 875 


72, 661 
00, 383 
97, 595 
50, 873 
87, 651 

120, 590 
33, 624 
50, 71 
68, 031 
70,252 
29, 533 

231, 574 
77, 506 
41,028 

319, 207 
37,470 
79,839 

305, 746 


131, 193 


2, $50, 225 
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tana, and (2) a tabulation concerning REA 
rural telephone cooperative loans in Mon- 


Total 


342, 905 
335, u 
283, 13 


140, £92 


10, 041, 2 


— 
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REA electric cooperative program in Montana 
; Consumers served as of June 30 
Borrower 
Location of facilities by counties 
1053 1054 
Ravalli Gounty Electric Conperative, Ino, Corvallis, Mo: 
F s „ ty © „Mont. 1,005 94 
Sun River Electric Couporative, Inc., Falr feld, Mont 2. 208 22 irr Choutean, Judith Basin, Lewis and Olark 
ene een Rural Elvetric Association, Inc., Sidney, | 1,397 |- 1, $06 aware land Heere in Montans, McKenzie in 
Ye i 7. x North Dakota. 4 
3 ee e Valley Electric Cooperative, Inc., Huntley, | 2,305 | 2,304 Big Horn, Carbon, Mussellshell, Stillwater, Yellowstone, 
laute Kloetric Cooperative, Ine, Dillon, Mont. 1,836 | 1,92 
i „ 1 A Beaverhead, Broadwater, Deer Lodge, G 
Tawis and Clark, ‘Madison, Siver 2 — 
Missoula Electric Cooporntive, Ine, Missoula, Mont n ini ii ion 
Flathead Electrio Cooperative, Inc, K allapetl, Mont CAFE FA 8 R 
ergus Klectrie Cooperative, Ind., Lewistown, Non 2.0 Cascade; ‘Chouteau, Fi Golden Valley, Judith Basin 
9 1 i i * 
ie Electric Cooperative, Ing., Livingston, Mont_....--. 1, 198 Gallatin, Park, . —— . 
Mi -¥allowstono Werte Cooperative, Ine., Hysham, Mon 717 Big Horn, Custer, Rosebud, Treasure. 
tartooth Electric Cooperative, me., Red Lodge, Mont 1. Carhon, Sullwater, Sweetgrass In Montana, Park in Wyo- 
ming. 
18 Hore County Electric Codperative, Ino., Lodge Grass, 1, 236 Big Horn in Montana, Sheridan in Wyoming, 
Hg Flat Eloctric Cooperative, Ine., Malta, Xront T Blaine, Philips, V. 
25 County Electric Cooperative, Inc, Medicine Luke, 1.000 Daniels, ee en in Montana; Divide in North 
Northern Elcetrie Cooperative, Ing.,, Ophuim, MOnt... 1,025 Daria Roosorelt Valley, 
alley County Electric Cooperative, Ing.. Glasgow, Mont... T Phillips, Roosevelt, Valley. 
cCons County Electric Cooperative, Ine, Circle, MOI. 2.20 Dawson, Garfield, MoCone, Petroleum, Prulrio, Richland, 
. > Roosovelt, Rosebnd, 
est Electric Cooperative, Inc., Wibaux, Mont. 730 de 1 in Montana; Golden Valley, 
Slo t 
He ie Electric Cooperative, Tne., Cut Bank, Mont... “2,703 Flathead, bse aunts 
a River Klectrie Cooporntive, Ine., Se,, Mont...--| ASAF 2, 400 Liberty, Pondera, Toole. 
T County Electric Cooperative, Ind., Havro, Mont. a 3 1,715 Blaine, Choutean, Hill, Liberty. 
ele River Electric Cooperativo, Ine Ashland, Mont. 0 FVV Prairie, Roso- 
Southeast Elvotric Cooperative, Ind., Ekalaka. Mont 75 | 1,019 c rier, 
1 be ich 7 arter, Fallon in M Harding 
Kren Electric Cooporative, Ie, Kurekn, Mont... 2... % 1,017 Flathead, Lincoln spay pe cn 
Line Llctric Cooperative Audion, Ine, Proctar, Mont.. 10 190 Lake, Sanders. 
Total... FFP TTT 35, 238 | 37, 805 | 39, 0 - 
A REA rural telephone loans in Montana, fiscal years 1940 through 1958 


Total net 
lourus 


Mot rover 


Nee ͤ— . eh a 


Valley Rural Toop >) 
hone C vative / tin- 5i 
sion Citar, spinis ‘voporutive Ae $504, 000 
att Eg pea Sh sg oe Pah a Coopera- 1, 067,000 
Alane Telephone Cooperative, Circle, | 2,220,000 
ree Ri 0 ` “ni 
tind, 0 815 Rural Telephone Co-Op, Fuir- | 2,023,000 
anes Telephone  Astoviation, Shelhy 801, 000 
Trianglé Telephone Assoclation, Havre, Mont-| 1,625,000 
Blackfoot Telephone Cooperative Anoviation, | 630,000 
Revere MONE 
> Among Cooperative, Forsyth, Mont. 245, 000 
Trojet Teloptione Co. Wordin, Mont... 220 000 
N . 10, 311, 000 


Total funds 
advanced | To be 


To 
retained | added |, Total 


$432, 374 |..-------- 
1,087, 751 51 
1. 600, 113 
1, 383, 000 1 
821, 184 |---...-.-- 
1, 469, 859 “ 
40, 000 8 
234, 72 33 
176, 363 27 
B, 595, 416 WA 


1 
This system has recently changed Its name to Nemont Telephone Cooperative, Ine. 
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The Agricultural Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEE METCALF 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Bhs , METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
ohiki a of Agricultural Situation, 
Publication of the Agriculture 
Department's Agricultural. Marketing 
ching : contains the following article 
year: arm income being up from last 


Farmers’ Ner Income Is Up ONE-FIFTH AT 
Hatrway Mank 


Net income realized by farm operators in 
the first half of this year was more than 
one-fifth above the same period last year. 
Record receipts from sales of products more 
than made up for increases in production 
expenses, 

Farmers’ sales of crops, livestock, and live- 
stock products totaled $13.8 billion in the 
first half of 1958. This was almost 5 per- 
cent more than the previous record set in 
the first half of 1952. It was 11 percent 
more than in the first half of 1957. 

GROSS INCOME RECORD 

Gross farm income, which includes value 
of crops and livestock sold or used in the 
farm household, Government payments to 
farmers, and the rental value of the farm 
home, also reached a new high. 


Location of facilities hy counties 


Phillips, Roosevelt, Valley. 4 

Daniels, Roosevelt, Sheridan, Valley in 
Montana; Divide in North Dakota, 

Dawson, Garfield, McCone, Prairie, 
Richland 


Chouteau, Judith Basin, 


Cascade, 
Lewis and Clark, Ponders, Teton. 
Glacier, Liberty, Toole, 


Blaine, Chouteau, Fergus, Hill, Eih- 
Lake, Missoula, Powell. 


Custer, Powder River, Rosebud, 
Yellowstone, 


Net income realized by farm operators in 

the first half of this year was at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $13.3 billion, up 22 
percent from the revised figure for the first 
half of 1957, The revised figure for the first 
half of last year is 6 percent lower than the 
preliminary estimate published earlier this 
year. 
Farmers’ gross income in the first half of 
1958 was boosted above the 1952 record by 
a 17-percent increase in marketings. This 
more than offset the 12-percent drop in the 
average of prices received by farmers. 

Because of the increase in production ex- 
penses since 1952, net farm income during 
the first half of 1958 remained well below 
its post-World War II and post-Korean con- 
niet highs, But it was at the highest frst 
half rate since 1953. 

Farmers’ realized net income for the entire 
year 1958 is not likely to exceed 1957 by as 
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much ns it did in the first half of 1953. 
Prices received by farmers in the second half 
of this year probably will average lower 
than in the first half. 

FALL PRICES 


There was some decline in average prices 
of farm products in June, and as this year's 
near-record output comes to market in the 
fall, there may be some further decline in 
prices. Nevertheless, farmers’ renlized net 
income for the year as a whole likely will 
total substantially above that for 1957. 

The 11-percent increase in total cash re- 
ceipts from the first half of 1957 to the first 
half of this year was due to an 8-percent 
increase in average prices and 3-percent in- 
crease in sales, The 3-percent increase in 
quantity sold partly reflected delayed mar- 
ketings of some crops, such as.corn and 
cotton, from last year's harvest. 

Total cash receipts in the first 6 months 
of 1958 included $9.1 billlon from livestock 
and livestock products and $4.7 billion from 
crops. ‘The livestock total was up 12 per- 
cent from last year’s $8.2 billion. A 14- 
percent rise in average prices more than of- 
set a slight decline in volume, 

Cash receipts from meat animals were up 
nearly 20 percent. Receipts from poultry 
and eggs rose 15 percent. There was a slight 
decline in receipts from milk and butterfat, 

CROP RECEIPTS 

Total crop receipts were up 10 percent 
from the 64½ billion received in the first 
6 months of 1957. This increase was due 
almost entirely to larger marketings, because 
prices of crops averaged practically the same 
in the first halves of both years. The in- 
crease in crop receipts was mostly in corn, 
fruit, and vegetables. 

Eanest W. Grove, 
Agricultural Economics Division, AMS. 


How Montana's farm and ranch oper- 
ators are getting along is shown by the 
following table: 


Total net income Montana farm and ranch 
operators 


Number | Average 


N. $, 70 

3, 800 BAS 

4, 600 Ai, GAS 

36, 400 | 1. 6 

191, G00, (00 as, nd | 5, S47 
140, 500, 000 31. U 4.62) 
Ce | —— 


Nut in. 


Things must not be looking so well 
nationally, either, because the same issue 
of Agricultural Situation carries an- 
other full-page article on how farmers, 
who can't make a living on their farms, 
have the best opportunity for nonfarm 
jobs in small plants manufacturing food 


‘and kindred products, apparel and re- 


lated items, and machinery and trans- 
porao equipment. That article fol- 
Ows: 
FARMERS FIND JOB CHANCES BEST IN SMALLER 
PLANTS 

Farmers or members of their families 
seeking manufacturing employment in 
nearby areas found their best opportunity 
from 1947 to 1954 in small plants manufac- 
turing food and kindred products, apparel 
and related items, and machinery and trans- 
portation equipment, 

These are among the conclusions In a new 
Agricultural Marketing Service study, Major 
Manufacturing Industries as Potential 


`N 
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Sources of Employment in Low-Income 
Farm Areas. 

The study is designed to supplement the 
USDA-published guide for studying the 
economy of pilot counties and help extension 
specialists, county agricultural agents, and 
others engaged in preparing a rural develop- 
ment program for their States. 

NEED GENERAL 


Although the study revealed that the need 
for rural development work Is great in 10 
States studied, the situation also exists in 
some other areas. 

In the 10 States selected, the farmer's net 
income realized averaged $1,850 or less per 
year in 1954. These States were Maine, Ver- 
mont, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi. 

Mechanization, Aus says, has helped in 
recent years to increase the size of the family 
farm. That's because the machines are now 
performing so much of the work which for- 
merly required human effort. 

But it isn't always possible to Increase 
the size of a farm. When that happens, 
many farm producers or members of their 
family have hed to hunt full or part-time 
nonfarm employment to supplement their 
income from farming. 

In the South, a large proportion of farms 
are small—too small, many of them, to be 
classed as efficient farming units. That in- 
tensifies the problem, If the farm is too 
small to be an efficient unit, the operator 
usually needs supplementary employment 
and income. Otherwise his productivity 
and income suffer. . . 

In many parts of the Nation manufac- 
turing activity is not able to provide jobs 
for underemployed farmers. The situation 
is aggravated by the fact that it isn’t only 
farmers who need additional income in a 
low-income farm area. In many such low- 
income rural areas, men who normally work 
as miners, for example, now require full or 
part-time nonmining employment because of 
increased mechanization in their own in- 
dustries. 

Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
South Cnrolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and North Carolina 
showed a net increase of 175,000 persons 
employed in manufacturing from 1947 to 
1954. This is true despite a decrease of 
41,000 employed in 5 major industries. 

The larger increases in employment in 
these States were In the manufacture of ap- 
parel and related products, food and kindred 
products, chemicals and its products, paper 
and its products, and furniture and fixtures, 

To a lesser extent, job opportunities also 
appeared in plants manufacturing transpor- 
tation equipment, printing and publishing 
Plants, fabricated metal products and 
machinery. 

FEWER JOBS 


Employment decreased, on the other hand, 
principally in the fields of lumber and wood 
products, tobacco manufactures, and pri- 
mary metal industries, Employment also 
decreased in plants manufacturing leather 
ae leather products and textile mill prod- 
ucts. 

Encouraging, the study points out, are the 
possibilities for the establishment of new 
industries and for the moving of additional 
industries into the States studied. 

PAUL 
Marketing Research Division, AMS. 


“Brat” NEWELL'S LETTER 
It’s way past early. 
I got that expression from my grandson, 
Mike, when he was just beginning to tell 
time, One morning he woke up and, not 
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hearing the usual sounds that accompanted 
getting his father off to work, he rushed into 
his father’s room and found him still asleep. 
Horrified, Mike shook him violently, shout- 
ing: Get up quick. It's way past early.” 

That has become rather a favorite ex- 
pression around our house, Every now and 
then when time slips up on me to the point 
where I feel about ready to duck behind the 
old excuse that It's too late I realize it's just 
way past early. Then it's really astonish- 
ing to me how often I am glad I didn’t try to 
slip by with the “too late” excuse. 

Actually, it often works out that when we 
do pass up an opportunity to say a kind word 
or offer a little encouragement until it is 
really too late, the memory rises up to taunt 
us for a long time. 

But what I was really thinking about when 
I started was the way we in the Crop Report- 
ing Service constantly work against a dead- 
line. For practically every report we issue, 
the day and exact time of release is an- 
nounced a year in advance. Everyone con- 
cerned is notified and at release time the 
room is full of people and all the big news- 
paper and cable services are represented and 
waiting. So, when we announce that a re- 
port is to be issued on July 8 at 11 a. m., it 
has to be released at exactly 11 a. m. 

Once several years ago a report was re- 
leased on time (11 o'clock), but there was a 
slight delay in getting it on the cable, Ina 
very few minutes Liverpool, England, cabled 
to find out why they hadn't received the 
report, 

Another example is the time, about a year 
ago, when we put a summary sheet on the 
front of the report. It was well received by 
alomst everyone, but of course it was not & 
part of the summary table most of the wire 
reporters use. 

A representative of one of the large news 


‘associations complained it cost him 5 sec- 


onds to turn it over. ‘That really surprised 
me to learn that just 5 seconds could be 50 
important. 

Getting out a repart is a race with time. 
Take the big July crop report. The Crop 
Reporting Board went into its locked quar- 
ters at 5 a. m. That meant we had to be out 
of bed by 3:30 in order to get some break- 
fast and be down at the office by 4:45. 

It reminds me of the days when I had to 
build the fire in the kitchen and get the 
milking done before going to school. MY 
wife is a good sport though (she grew up 
on a dairy farm) and she drives me the 8 
miles to the ofice: If she didn't, it would 
hardly be worthwhile to go to bed at all. 

Inside the lockup there are plenty of 
times when it is nip and tuck to make that 
3 p. m. deadline. Occasionally, it gets “way 
past early.“ but so far, in all of the years 
about 32 of them—that I have known the 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service we've 
always been on time. f F 

This gets around now to those reports you 
send in each month. There isn't much 
time—only 8 or 10 days between the day 
you mail your schedule and the day and 
hour the report is released. 

Imagine the job of tabulating and sum- 
marizing some 75,000 or 80,000 schedules and 
analyzing the results. So we all appreciate 
the way most of you get them filled out and 
back in the mail promptly. Oh, I'll admit 
some do come in at the very last moment 
and some get so far past early they are tod 
late to be used, But by and large, I thi 
it is remarkable what a fine job you do. 

By the way, Mike's daddy wasn't late. 
Mike had forgotten it was Sunday and his 
father didn't have to get started at 5 a. m- 

S. R. NEWELL, 
Chairman, Crop Reporting Board, 
AMS, 


1958 
Federal Expenditures in Montana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment on Federal expenditures in Mon- 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IN MONTANA 

The 85th Congress has made one of the 
finest and most accomplished legislative rec- 
Ords in our history. Montana is sharing in 

accomplishments. Federal expendi- 
tures in the Treasure State have increased 
again this year. 
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It is anticipated that Federal expenditures 
in Montana will be increased by $67,790,022 
in the current fiscal year. In fiscal year 1958, 
ending June 30, $234,123,556 in Federal funds 
were channeled to the State. Appropriations 
totaling $301,913,578 have been 
for Montana for the 12-month period which 
began on July 1 of this year. These annual 
appropriations continue to be the largest 
single source of income to the State. 

In the calendar year 1957 the Treasury 
Department collected $138,352,000 in income 
and excise taxes from Montana inhabitants. 
On the basis of these figures, Federal ex- 
penditures in Montana were at the rate of 
approximately $1.69 for every $1 collected in 
Montana in the past year. On the basis of 
estimates of expenditures in fiscal year 1959, 
the ratio will be better than 2 to 1. 

The Agriculture Department continues to 
be the largest contributor to the State and 
the Defense Department and Commerce De- 
partment are the next largest contributors. 
The planned increase in Federal expenditures 
in Montana is due largely to the expanded 
and accelerated Interstate Highway program 
and the increased expenditures for military 
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construction in connection with the Glasgow 
Alr Force Base. The Air Force will spend 
an additional $22,965,000 at this new jet air- 
base during the current fiscal year. 

This tabulation does not include the 
$2,538,000 appropriation to continue con- 
struction on the Helena Valley unit and the 
additional funds that will come to Montana 
when the increase in social-security benefits 
becomes effective. 

In fiscal year 1958 the Small Business Ad- 
ministration approved 46 business loans 
totaling $2,629,000. During this same 12- 
month period 15 contracts were awarded to 
small firms under the joint set-aside pro- 
gram valued at $262,331. 

It was a distinct pleasure to work with 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, Congressmen Lee 
Mercar and LeRoy ANDERSON in the 85th 
Congress, We worked together in all matters 
of importance to Montana. We held periodic 
conferences, working as a unit furthering 
the development and best interests of the 
Treasure State. 

The following tabulation lists all major 
Federal departments and agencies who have 
programed funds in Montana and a list of 
major projects: 


Federal expenditures in State of Montana by Federal departments and agencies 


e, Dopartment 


Atriculture (Agricultural Research Service, Extension Servico, Forest Service, Soll Conservation Service, Agricultural Con- 
servation , Commodity Stabilization Service, Com- 


Fiscal year 1958! Fiscal year 1959| Increase or 
(estimated) decreuse 


Program. Servies, Agricultural Marketing Service, Soll Bank 
Idas Credit Corporution, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, REA, FHA, Oilice of General Council). -.....<...--. $94, O14, 961 $89, 093,206 | —S4, 321, 645 
Comme LA NE, Ajr 8 7 ... TTT 40, 852, 000 68, 891,000 | %, 000 
merce (Consus „ bun, Coast g y eau o e Roads, Civil Aeronaut min- 
EI aa aE Pisce ee een E E eee 21,074,104 | 65, 287,040 | +43, 289, 096 
une Administration (Qenerubadministration, medical and ital services, benefit puyments oriee ea naaien mMm 18, 700, 000 n 
VCFVFVVVCCC elute olen Ink Lark Bertie. Bunten et Sport Fisheries and U Ude. 22 47, 1 n 12 | 44,044, en 
uu claim lan, ical Survey, B N al P: Service, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and W 0 477. . 1 
7777 ĩVv ñ ebe, e, e +1 oog o 
“alth, Education, ant Welfare (American Printing Horse for Blind, Office of Education, Otlice of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
auublie Houlth Sar vieh, Social Security Administrari) —— 8 9, 127, 151 9, 906, 019 FTIR BMS 
8 ccc eee 8, 382, 981 595, 2. N. 981 
urea Mbor Statistics, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, Bureau of Employees’ Compensution, Wage an: 
Hour Division, Bureuts of Emjloymont Becurlty) eee. 2, 521, 178 2, 506, 773 5, 505 
n aA ²˙ y pull A R DH 1 0 10 wa 
(Legal activities, administration, Immigration and Naturalization Service)... ' ILs d 
jimall Business Administration (Montana brunch ollie) 2 ee eee) tae 23, 745 33,7 — 2 2 
‘Tstate C roe Conimissian. 62, 582 55, 565 +2, 853 
A RE CIN Spel ae at ES ea re nN ete ee ee aes ald re ͤͤ a SDP tae eos ZA, 123, 556 301,913,578 | +07, 790, 022 


- UST or MAJOR PROJECTS AND PROGRAMS FUNDED 


IN FISCAL YEAR 1959 
Porest Fire Research Laboratory, 
Missoul pas 


PP $900, 000 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, Great 


Falls (military construction) 1, 888, 000 
Slaags w Air Force Base, Glasgow 
Aaa itary construction)... 22, 965, 000 
ditional facilities at aircraft 
e and warning station 
2 near six Montana 
Na oe E TAE ORR 1, 486, 000 
ae Guard armories (one- 
x Chinook... 64. 000 
UA Guard armories (one- 
Arma” Millon s 20d ese hs 64, 000 
its Reserve Training Center 
WO-unit) Bulings...________ 371, 000 
Denen ve Maintenance Shop, 
Am, N 17. 000 
e assembly hall and 
tenance shop, Helena 104, 000 
tion Valley unit (construc- 
2 . T A S E 2, 538, 000 
Powerplant, Fort Peck 
on . 6, 500, 000 
con Fork at Missoula, flood 
St. Rol planning 2 12, 000 
Wan? is River, flood control 41, 000 
stru tments works con- 
Pub en „„ 512, 475 
— 815 payments for 
Publie donstruetion 440, 000 
Wa 874 operational and 
tenance ayments to 
*choolg __ 2 630, 000 


Benton Lake wildlife refuge $100, 000 
Lower Willow Creek watershed 
and flood control project 
Air navigation and alr traffic 
control facilities at 6 Montana 
alrports—Great Falls, Missoula, 
Billings, Butte, Helena, and 
S 
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Cleveland as a Port of Entry: The 
Customs Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is still 
so unusual for a woman to hold an im- 
portant post in public life in our country 
that as a woman I cannot help but feel 
a great sense of pride when one of my 
sex makes an outstanding success in a 
field usually reserved for men. 

In Cleveland we know that we have 
one of the finest and ablest women lead- 
ers in the United States in the person 
of Miss Albina R. Cermak, who was ap- 


pointed United States customs collector 
for Ohio by President Eisenhower. 

Not only does Miss Cermak fill this 
post with such distinction that her 
achievements are heralded far and wide, 
but she takes on many other community 
duties as well. Last year she was elected 
president of the. Catholic Federation of 
Women's Clubs in Cleveland, an organi- 
zation of 80,000 women. She has given 
the Catholic Federation and more than 
a dozen other Catholic and civic groups 
in Cleveland dedicated service and in- 
spiring leadership. 

One time chairman of the Cuyahoga 
County Republican Women’s Organiza- 
tion, she was also a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention in 1940, 
1944, and 1952. 

And Albina, whom I have known for 
many years, is, in addition to all these, 
a homemaker and a gardener of rare 
talents. 

Her demonstrated success in what we 
used to think of as a man’s world of 
docks and waterfronts has been recog- 
nized in an article in the Clevelander 
for August 19, 1958. The article, by 
Arthur W. Zimmerman, is entitled. The 
Customs House—Handmaiden to the 
Port of Cleveland.” I ask unanimous 
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consent that this article be included 
with my remarks. 
From the Clevelander of August 19, 1958] 


TAHE CustoMsHoustr—HANDMAIDEN TO THE 
PORT or CLEVELAND 


(By Arthur W. Zimmerman) 


“And after these things He went forth 
and saw A publican, named Levi, sitting at 
the receipt of custom: and he said unto 
him, Follow me. 

“And he left all, rose up, and followed 
Him"—Luke 5: 27-29). 

Thus did the early customs service lose a 
collector and Jesus gain a disciple named 
Matthew. 

Actually, the recorded history of collec- 
tion of custom predates Biblical times and 
has survived through all history to the pres- 
ent. The second official act passed by the 
First Congress of the United States was the 
Tariff Act, approved by President George 
Washington, July 4, 1798. 

Today, in the city of Cleveland, the Bu- 
reau of Customs is gearing up to prepare 
for the opening of the enlarged St. Law- 
rence seaway next spring. Under the col- 
lector, Miss Albina Cermak, and assistant 
collector Karl Moser, the 41st district head- 
quarters in the Federal Building on Cleve- 
land's Public Square has projected require- 
ments for this area 2 years ahead. The 41st 
district includes all of Ohio and Erie 
County, Pa. i 

“We feel a sense of urgency in our pre- 
parations because the success of the port of 
Cleveland depends to such a large degree on 
the operations of the customs service,” says 
Miss Cermak. “If importers and exporters 
are well served here, if there are no bottle- 
necks, they will want to transact as much of 
their business as possible in this port be- 
cause there are some definite advantages to 


being close to the customshouse when en- 


gaging in international trade.” 

Every importation into the United States 
is stopped by customs. Every export valued 
at $25 or more must have an export declara- 
tion filed on it at the customshouse. These 
export declarations and import entries are 
the prime source of information on kind, 
quantity, origin and destination of the in- 
ternational trade of this Nation. 

In additiona, the customs service collects 
the duties and enforces the regulations gov- 
erning foreign trade with the United States. 

There are 91 persons employed in the 41st 
district, 47 of them in Cleveland, They are 
organized Into six divisions: the administra- 
tive division; the entry and liquidating di- 
vision, John K. Cooper, administrative of- 
ficer, and Neil Clark, supervisory entry of- 
ficer; the inspection division, Russell T. 
Jones, supervisory inspection officer; the ma- 
rine division, Albert L, McGinty, marine of- 
ficer; the moneys and accounts division, 
Stephen G. Strauch, supervisory fiscal officer; 
and the appraisers division, John R. Robin- 
son. customs appraiser, 

While the appraiser is part of the local 
customs staff, he reports directly to the 
Commissioner of Customs in Washington,. 
D. C., Ralph Kelly. This split in responsibil- 
ity has been found, in practice, to contain 
certain safeguards against the use of im- 
proper pressures. 

At the head of this group is the Collector, 
Miss Cermak. Appointed by the President, 
approved by the Senate, and sworn into of- 
fice more than 5 years ago on June 1, 1953, 
and reappointed 4 years later, Miss Cermak 
has been an exceptionally active collector. 

As an observer in Cleveland describes her: 


have had the at : 
“I am the collector. You come to 8 
Cermak has the attitude: "I am the collector 
but If you won't come to me, I'll go to you.” 
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She tries to take about elght speaking en- 
gagements a month, except during July and 
August. That means she has talked to over 
400 groups during her tenure in office. 

“I have studied the customs service closely 
and have tried to put a little public relations 
program into effect at each port In the dis- 
trict,” says Miss Cermak, She can talk easily 
and intelligently about customs problems in 
Cincinnati, Erie, Fairport, Columbus, Toledo, 
and Cleveland. 

When you consider that the Hooyer Com- 
mission found instances where collectors 
in other districts never even went to their 
offices, Miss Cermak's record is all the more 
remarkable. 

The Cleveland district is also blessed with 
a rugged, competent career man in Assistant 
Collector Karl Moser, who completed 37 years 
in the customs service on July 22, 1958. 

To the question: “What would I like to tell 
importers generally about the customs?” He 
replies: “I'd like to tell them to get them- 
selves a good customhouse broker if they're 
going to deal with imports very much at all. 
Each Import entry into the United States is 
Just as technical as 75 percent of the law- 
suits for which they hire a lawyer and a 
good deal more technical than any of the 
jobs for which they hire a plumber.” 

Together, the collector and assistant col- 
lector must have a high degree of teamwork 
in order to keep the district at its peak. Take 
Miss Cermak's and Mr. Moser's efforts to 
extend the limits of the port of Cleveland, 
for example. 

Technically, the limits of the port have to 
do with customs inspections at the property 
of the importer. If this inspection takes 
place within the limits of the port, there 
is no extra charge, If this inspection takes 
place outside the limits of the port, the in- 
spector’s hourly costs must be paid by the 
importer. 

At present the limits of the port of Cleve- 
land are approximately the city limits. We 
would like to include al] of Cuyahoga County 
in the limits of the port,” says Miss Cermak, 
“but it's difficult to justify, We can justify 
& request where a number of regular, sub- 
stantial importers are clustered together, 
What we are seeking is official notice of loca- 
tion and intention from firms in the Cleve- 
land area which do regular importing or 
intend to do so. With these letters, we can 
make a much better case.“ In matters such 
as this, Mr. Moser acts as Mr. Inside and 
Miss Cermak as Mr. Outside in getting things 
accomplished, 

Both regard the opening of the seaway as 
the beginning of more work. This workload 
has been constantly increasing, anyhow, as 
shown in the table below: 


Activity in the Cleveland customshouse 


Fiscal Fiscal 

1955 1958 
Total receipts $5,331,000 35, 816, 000 
Vessels entered di- 

S 312 430 
Alreratt 21-205 2, 199 2, 750 
Total import entries 19, 890 32, 072 
Total export dec- 

larations ........ 16, 946 21, 925 


The import entries are the item which takes 
the time and effort. They increased 62 per- 
cent during this period and even this does 
not reflect the increase in foreign business 
through this port because customs regula- 
tions were simplified and the minimum 
amount requiring a formal entry raised dur- 
ing the same period. 

“We are asking for additional seasonal in- 
spectors for Cleveland, Erle, and Toledo, 
predicated in part on the opening of the sen- 
way,” says Miss Cermak. 

“Part of the increase in business at this 
office ia due to the fact that we are finally 
getting our polnt across to some business- 
men that it is easier and better to come in 
and discuss their customs questions before 
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they pay the duty than to pay the duty and 
then ask questions,” says Mr. Moser, “We 
have been preaching that for many years.” 

Two years ago, the Cleveland customs of- 
fice began regular dock inspections for cer- 
tain merchandise at the Cleveland Stevedore 
Co. riverfront dock. Last year, the same sery- 
ice was started at the Lederer Terminal 
Warehouse Co., East Ninth Street pler. 

Though there had been a customs inspec- 
tor at the Cleveland Hopkins Airport since 
Trans-Canada Air Lines began direct service 

here in August 1946, only this year, with the 
ocation of a freight forwarding and custom- 
house brokerage firm, A. W. Fenton, Co., Inc., 
at the airport, an appraiser has been added 
to the staff there. 

More men are needed in the liquidating 
division and probably another inspector, says 
the collector. 

The customs inspection warehouse here is 
adequate, according to those in the trade, but 
the truck entrance to the Federal building; 
which houses the inspection warehouse, is 
definitely a problem, Even though the dock 
inspections at the water terminals have re- 
duced the number of shipments which must 
be brought into the Federal building by one- 
third, the restricted truck approach and en- 
trance to the building still is a problem 
which must be corrected some day soon. 

Unfortunately a regular portion of the col- 
lector's time and her staff's time is involved 
with persons who attempt to conceal part of 
the facts on an import to escape part of the 
duty. In those cases where it is felt neces- 
sary, the collector has the power to step 
down and step hard. Though this power is 
rarely used, it is available. Currently, for 
instance, the collector is disturbed by re- 
ports of illegal entry of whisky from Canada 
by boat and car. Otherwise intelligent citi- 
zens are feeling foolish and as the 
fines provided by law are being applied to 
more of these cases. i 

“My advice is to hold nothing back,” says 
Mr. Moser. There was a manufacturer re- 
cently who imported a plece of machinery on 
which he declared a price which was ap- 
proximately right for the vatue of the ma- 
chine itself, But this price did not include 
development and engineering costs, which 
were several times that amount and which 
the American buyer had had to pay in order 
to get the machine. 

The Customs Bureau operatives, both in 
this country and overseas, went into the 
supplier's factory and the buyer's factory to 
investigate, When faced with the facts, the 
buyer admitted he had not declared the full 
and true value of his import. There is a 
fine and a jall sentence prescribed for such 
cases. Furthermore, the collector has the 
discretion of imposing penalties, of confis- 
cating the merchandise, and other strong 
powers to assist in enforcing the customs 
regulations, 

“We don’t set the rates of duty in this 
office,” says Mr. Moser, “we just collect them. 
If the man feels the legal rate of duty is too 
high, we suggest that he contact his Con- 
gresainan. In the meantime, we will do all 
we can to assist anyone in complying with 
the laws of the land.“ 


Federal Aid to Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES © 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received the following dual-purpose 
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letter, which is, at the same time, an 
argument both for and against Federal 
ald to education: 
GREAT FALLS, MONT., Aug. 18, 58. 
Honorable Rep. Lee METCALF, 
Wash. D.C. 

Drar Sm: Before congress Adjourns there 
Will be some Fedral Ald to education bills 
luterduced. 

We feel that schools can best be finaced 
and administerd at the local level and re- 
Quest that this be kept in mind when these 
bills (Espescialy S. 4237) come before the 
House. 

Your influence in this matter will be ap- 
_Preciated, and hope these bills will be de- 
tea ted. 

Sincerely, 
LeRoy ScHELLY. 


The Secret of Political Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW Yon 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


t Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ollowing article, appearing in the last 
e of Human Evants, is written by 
c beth Churchill Brown, the wife of 
Onstantine Brown. 
tan lady applies her very considerable 
1 €nts to the theme, The Secret of Po- 
tical Success.” This is a subject which 
M, d be of interest to most of the 
embers of the House, as most of them 
do forth to campaign for reelection. 
cont article is frankly addressed to 
it nservatives, because they seem to need 
the most. But it is applicable to all. 
mine final quotation from St. James 
il serve us all well in the forthcoming 
Campaign: “Let every man be swift to 
peer, slow to speak and slow to wrath.” 
lan let me add, this applies to women 


+ [From Human Events of August 25, 1958] 
Sxcrer or Porttican Succrss—How To 
CONVERT THE UNCONVERTED 
(By Elizabeth Churchill Brown) 
bapa danger arises not from the objective 
the Tom the incorrect strategy for achieving 
Whee eet objective. In politics, as in war, 
Quen & direct attack is too costly it is fre- 
uta advisable, and no less effective, to 
Th a flank attack.“ 
Book a are the words of Andrew Roth, in his 
h 


+ Dilemma in Japan, which contains £ 


eleso Tous helpful pointers for fellow trav- 
to thee others of the Moscow-lining ilk, as 
The best means of achieving their goals. 
With va hüele is his own. (Roth was arrested 
the } cre ee 3 and four others in 
espiona case revolvin 

round Amerasia eee 1 
tervati greatest weakness of American con- 
teldo ves is their luck of strategy. They 
the ae deviate from the direct attack. And 
s ce seldom varies in its pattern of 
“ems em," “expose em.“ “hit em.“ By 
Tellow of course, Is meant the Communists, 
Quite bier er and liberal dupes. A mos- 
x iting an elephant has as much effect. 
conservative aim should be to conrert 

Rist non-Communist into an anti-Commu- 
Winning is the conseryative's only hope of 
the a The shotgun tactics used agalnst 
Maddie a, all too often hit the confused 
~Of-the-roader us well. The small shot 
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have no effect on the hide of the enemy, but 
they sting the prcepagandized non-Commu- 
nist into such a fury that he inadvertently 
backs Into the waiting arms of the Commu- 
nists and their followers. 

We are losing the fight for the simple 
reason that while the Communists study and 
work at strategy in persuading the non- 
Communists to dance to their tunes, the 
right has used no strategy at all. 

The McCarthy issue offers a case study in 
the do's and don’ts of successful strategy. 
At the outset, the Communists made the 
blunder of their lives in attacking McCarthy 
instead of ignoring him. They then found 
themselves making a hero out of him. There 
was no conservative leadership to take ad- 
yantage of the enemy's error. But the enemy, 
recognizing the mistake immediately, went 
into a huddle to plan the destruction of 
McCarthy in the shortest time possible. 
When this had been accomplished by the 
Senate's passage of the condemnation reso- 
lution, orders went out that McCarthy was 
never to be mentioned in the press again. 
The now-deceased Daily Worker, which car- 
ried an attack on the Senator on almost every 
page daily for 5 years, suddenly omitted him 
entirely. Much of the Nation's press mys- 
teriousiy followed the example. 

Meanwhile, the conservatives proceeded to 
let nature take its course, doing no more than 
venting their emotions. They were unable to 
halt the onslaught of the anti-McCarthy 
forces. 

The first rule of successful political strat- 
egy is to know your facts. McCarthyites 
sometimes made the mistake of not knowing 
enough about the Senator's fight. At times 
they even belleved the Communist slander 
themselves. I have often heard someone at- 
tempting. to justify the naming of names 
by McCarthy: How many people remember 
that in his first speeches concerning Com- 
munists in the State Department McCarthy 
pointedly gave only case histories, citing each 
by a number instead of by a name? 

Who remembers that the Democratic lead- 
er, Senator Scott Lucas, as well as a number 
of other Senators, demanded that the names 
be given to the Senate body then and there? 
Or that Senator McCarthy replied that each 
accused person should have the right to de- 
fend himself in a private hearing, where it 
would be possible to clear himself? 

After McCarthy's Initial charges the Com- 
munist Party line was to smear him for with- 
holding Information from the Senate. Soon 
the public in general was parroting the slan- 
der. McCarthy's demands for a closed hear- 
ing were seldom reported and soon forgotten. 
When a Senate committee was set up to in- 
vestigate McCarthy's charges its chairman, 
Millard Tydings, astounded all concerned 
when he ruled that the hearings would be 
open, thus giving none of the suspected a 
chance to clear themselves privately. Me- 
Carthy was obliged to name the cases in 
public, The Communist line immediately 
switched to accusing him of character assas- 
sination. The smear still sticks. To this 
day too few people—even among the Sena- 
tor's supporters—know these early facts, 
which make a powerful and persuasive argu- 
ment in the ears of the ill-informed non- 
Communist. 

The second important rule Is to practice 
the gentle art of persuasion. In the event 
that a person happened to be well informed 
on the McCarthy name business, his in- 
formation would do little good if he proceed- 
ed to ram it down the throat of his listener. 
insinuating that those not knowing such 
facts were of subpar intelligence. 

Honey attracts more bees than vinegar, as 
granny used to say, and a simple, humble 
approach (the flank attack)—letting the 
Ustener realize that you did not know all 
these facts by some God-given genius—can 
at once form a sympathetic bond: I did not 
know this or that until I “just happened 
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across It,” or until I read it in such-and-such 
an authoritative book. To argue Pleasantly 
and persuasively, to ask questions, to listen 
to the other side, is an art worth learning. 

Persuasive argument requires practice in 
expressing oneself clearly, and, if possible, 
strikingly, A look at the great religious 
leaders in world history discloses the means 
by which they were able to make millions of 
converts. Christ used parables to explain 
his meanings. We, too, can use parables 
and analogies to cut through the leftists’ 
propaganda. 

What, for instance, would the American 
public have sald in 1939, during the “cold 
wär,“ if our Government had signed a cul- 
tural exchange” agreement with Nazi Ger- 
many? What would they have sald if the 
United States had been sending economic 
and military aid to Mussolini before his stab 
in the back against France? What would 
their reaction have been if the German bal- 
let, or some similar group, had been invited 
to tour our Nation while Hitler was perse- 
cuting the Jews? 

A good example of the flank or parable 
approach was supplied by W. F. Peterson, a 
prominent businessman of Baltimore, when 
he wrote to a local paper concerning the re- 
cent controversial rulings of the Supreme 
Court. He drew the reader back to the early 
Gays of our history and asked: What would 
the Continental Congress have done if the 
Supreme Court had ruled that Tory teach- 
ers could not be fired by local school boards, 
or that the Government could not fire Tory 
employees unless they were in senitive posi- 
tions? 

While there are many businessmen like 
Peterson who see the danger and take steps 
to neutralize it, other businessmen have 
shown that political matters can be badly 
mishandled if sufficient know-how Is lacking. 
There are many who see the danger but who 
do not know how to go about fighting it. 
Some have made a stab at it and badly 
burned their fingers by trusting the ability 
of the wrong people, or haying gone at it 
lone-wolf fashion without sufficient knowl- 
edge of the fight or of the enemy. 

I recall one financier, for example, who 
decided that the best way to contribute to 
the cause was to buy an influential news- 
paper and to publish the unvarnished truth. 
His nalvete in the publishing business was 
only surpassed by his ignorance of the con- 
spiracy. In no time at all both the paper 
and he were bankrupt. 

Other offenders in conservatism's history 
of bad strategy include some of the speak- 
ers appearing before politically mixed audi- 
ences, I have sat In an audience composed 
of conservatives as well as the politically 
confused and seen the latter politely re- 
pelled at what they heard. They were, for 
the most part, people who sensed that some- 
thing was radically wrong with our national 
affairs, but who were unable to brig them- 
selves to place the blame on those leaders 
in whom they had put their trust. The 
speaker took no consideration of this ele- 
ment and proceeded to blast our statesmen 
In a most insulting manner—leaving no 
doubt that he considered those who did not 
share his views as dolts and fools. The net 
result was that he antagonized what had 
been prospective converts. They left the 
hall angry. On this particular occasion I 
know that some resigned as members of the 
organization, 

But added to this bad mistake, the speaker 
made 1 or 2 statements which could easily be 
(and were) misinterpreted by a hostile press. 
The following day the newspapers carried 
stories which made both the organization 
and the speaker appear in a bad light. The 
recipients of the bad press were wailing about 
the unfair, biased, and slanted newspapers, 
But they had only themselves to blame. It 
is futile to denounce a match for burning 
your finger, 
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Contrary to all this, let us see how the 
opposition proceeds with Its rallles and meet - 
ings. Jesus Colon, writing in the Dally 
Worker last summer, recalled hearing Eugene 
Debs speak during the early days of the 
Communist Party in America. Debs, he sald, 
made an “emotional impact“ on the audi- 
ence—of mixed political sympathies—and 
caused “tremendous enthusiasm.” "+ * * 
he entered into a political analysis of each 
issue simply and understandably so that his 
listeners could follow him." 

Colon goes on to describe how Debs spoke 
of the Socialist dream of abundance, justice, 
and “the wiping out of hunger and wars.” 
“He continued to talk of all these things in 
the affirmative,” Colon wrote. There is 
nothing wrong in ‘dreaming’ provided that 
your ‘dreams’ have a basis in reality * * * 
providing that you are willing to back up 
your dreams with sweat and action and blood 
if necessary in order to make it real,” 

How many speakers do we have who have 
Placed a dream before an audience and 


caused them to leave the hall consumed with 


the desire to “back up thelr dreams with 
sweat and action and blood if necessary“? 
How many of our speakers go out before an 
audience asking themselves: What can I 
say to make converts?” Every speaker should 
bear in mind that he already has a “man on 
. first base“ because, politioally confused or 

not, every person in the audience is a patri- 
otic American. Give them the facts, inspire 
them, and they will set out to defend their 
country. 

Two things a speaker must remember. He 
must first divest himself of the privilege of 
saying anything I damn please. It is the 
audience that must be pleased. The speaker 
should talk calmly as well as forcefully, and 
not indulge in the pleasure of showing out- 
rage at what he is saying. He must give the 
audience the facts tactfully, and permit them 
to feel the outrage—giving them the oppor- 
tunity to come to their own conclusions. 

Secondly, the speaker must know his sub- 
ject thoroughly. How often have I winced 
when I realized a speaker had been too care- 
less in his study of his subject, or too biased 
to give all the facts and sometimes made out- 
right errors. Not only should his audience 
not be misinformed, but such errors are liable 
to be picked up by a hostile press. 

Now let us talk of the activities of organi- 
gations and clubs. What action do they take 
and what strategy do they use? If they had 
to make monthly or even yearly reports, what 
could they say they had accomplished? How 
many organizations actually attempt to bring 
in new converts? How many have serious 
study groups where members take time from 
their bridge games and parties to learn? How 
many have letter-writing campaigns to local 
editors, Members of Congress, and radio and 
TV sponsors? S 

If your organization has not made a report 
On its past activities, now Is the time to make 
one. Looking backward, you can see what 
needs to be done. And now is the time to 
start strategy meetings. 

In order to bring converts into your group, 
what do you have to offer them? The Com- 
munists try to give prospective members a 
good time as well as work. They seek out the 
lonely and give them a sense of belonging 
and give them a chance to make friends. 
They have dances and picnics, inspiring 
speakers, and work that brings satisfaction. 
The last-named attraction is an asset which 
will draw recruits from ali directions, ` 

Strategy meetings should discuss the ways 
and means of letter writing—one of the 
most powerful weapons available to citizens’ 
groups. In writing letters, it is important 
to follow the correct -a If you 
should be disturbed at what you believe to 
be a false statement made by an official, do 
not write him an angry letter full of state- 
ments of fact. He will simply reply with a 
polite thank-you note. Instead, assume that 
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elther he or you may be mistaken, and ask 
him questions. He will undoubtedly write 
you a full and informative letter. 

An error too often committed by some 
patriotic organizations is the practice of 
sending out bulletins for no other purpose 
than to get something off their chests. 
Malling bulletins is a costly project and 
every mailing should have a specific goal: 
notice of meetings or important informa- 
tion on which letter writing is urged. 

An important function of patriotic groups 
is to see that their members also belong to 
other organizations. It is importunt be- 
cause conservatives should belong to PTA’s 
and be active in church groups, garden 
clubs, Leagues of Women Voters, YMCA’ > 
YWCA's, etc. They should not’ only be 
active in such groups but should be well 
enough informed so that when they hear 
speakers who may be giving out misinforma- 
tion, their carefully phrased questions dur- 
ing the question period can set the audience 
straight. Don't join these groups in order 
to raise a rumpus, but for the purpose of 
winning friends and influencing people. 

Again, let us refer to the successful tac- 
tics of the enemy. In 1944, Earl Browder, 
then head of the Communist Party of the 
United States, wrote a book called Teheran, 
Our Path in War and Peace. His main 
theme was the Communists’ blueprint for 
foreign aid. Declaring that Americans must 
“expand their concept of the foreign mar- 
ket by a thousand percent.“ he proceeded to 
sketch the outlines of a gigantic foreign aid 
project. He wrote: 

“The most serious obstacle to the real- 
ization of the need of a huge foreign mar- 
ket is the dogma that prohibits the Gov- 
ernment from exercising any major role in 
economic affairs, Once it is accepted that 
the United States Government should play 
as bold a role in securing foreign markets 
as it is playing in winning a foreign war, 
then the problem would look entirely dif- 
ferent.” 

This daring project had to be merchan- 
dised carefully if it was to be successful. 
Browder pointed the direction of the flank 
attack. 

{This economic program] must find a 
point of common interest of the differeht 
classes involved in national unity, and build 
from that point. This method will win a 
maximum of agreement, and rouse a mini- 
mum of opposition, from the various groups 
and classes, among which the chief role is 
played by the businessmen (industrial and 
financial capitalists and their managers), 
and the working classes (industrial labor 
and farmers) * * * Once it is approached 
as a national task, in the national interest, 
the problem will yield to the combined in- 
tellectual power of the country.” 

One can almost see the directive sent by 
the Politburo to guide Browder’s actions: 
1. Obstacle to be overcome—the dogma 
which prohibits Government from interfer- 
ing in free enterprise; 2. The approach—to 
be based on a national task in the national 
interest; look for a point of common interest 
in all classes. 

The first to be approached with the pa- 
triotic slogan of national task, national in- 
terest,” were the very men the Communists 
aim ultimately to destroy, American būsi- 
nessmen. Emphasizing the Communists’ 
Ability to turn their coats inside-out’ when 
the occasion requires it, Browder stated: “We 
declare in advance our understanding that 
the democratic-progressive camp to which 
we adhere will adopt the defense of ‘free en- 
terprise,’ that we understand this term as a 
synonym for capitalism as it exists in our 
country, and that we will not oppose it or 
put forth any counterslogans.” 

Browder's proposal, finally, was to “create 
a series of giant industrial development cor- 
porations, each in partnership with some 
other government or group of governments, 
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and set them to work upon lerge-scale plans 
of railroad and highway building, agricul- 
tural and industrial development, and all- 
ground modernization in all the devas- 
tated and undeveloped areas of the 
world * * *." (The domestic policy to ac- 
company this program included “large-scale 
government policies of educational, health, 
and general environmental improvement, 
including the whole gamut of social insur- 
ance features.) The book goes into great 
detail concerning how and where our money 
was to be spent. 

The fantastic success of Browder's foreign 
ald blueprint of 1944\ goes without saying- 
Even today we hear the approach of na- 
tional task, national interest“ used to 
propagandize the hesitant. Many Ameril- 
can businessmen fully believe that in back- 
ing indiscriminate foreign aid they are con- 
tributing to the Natlon's interest while at 
the same time holding on to free enterprise. 
The Communists have mastered the task of 
making friends and influencing big business 
people. 

Someone once asked me why “our side” 
is never able to raise money for our cause. 
My reply was that intelligent planning be- 
gets money. Businessmen in this arena ap- 
proach the fight in a haphazard manner 
which they would never dream of using in 
business. On the other hand, I have lis- 
tened to a successful publisher discuss the 
best way to lure subscribers to his publica- 
tion. Do they like to read this? Or do they 
like to read that? What kind of people are 
we aiming at? I didn't hear him say: “I 
want to publish such-and-such a story and 
if they don't like it they can lump it.” 

I've heard businessmen sit down and plan 
a promotional campaign with infinite care. 
I've watched TV commercials and thought 
that if business firms can sell cigarettes to 
the American public; surely—if they put 
their minds, determination, and time to it— 
they could sell the public on the Nation's 
urgent need for vigorous anti-Communist 
action. 

It would pay America’s capitalists to hire 
experts to teach them how to fight carefully, 
intelligently, unobtrusively—to utilize the 
flank attack. There are many former Com- 
munists as well as students of the conspir- 
acy who are at present eking out a living 88 
best they can and contributing to the fight 
in small ways. But, being experts in the 
conspiracy, they know the pitfalls by heart 
and take a long, hard look at any pro 
project which may ask their services, 

Another deterrent to effective conservative 
action is what Roosevelt used to call the 
lunatic fringe—the crackpots. They consist 
mostly of people who so thoroughly enjoy 
their feelings of outrage that they resent any 
suggestion that they curb their activities 
or utilize their intelligence. They prefer to 
blame most, if not all, of their troubles: on 
the Jews and Negroes, Communists 
other leftists, holding up the crackpots as 
exhibit A to the middie of the roaders, use 
them for the purpose of labeling all conserva~ 
tives as somehow unbalanced, 

Nothing is quite so effective in canceling 
out constructive anti-Communist work as 
the label of anti-Semitism or racism. And 
the Communists sre successfully using this 
weapon. One of their favorite tricks in tar- 
ring a patriotic organization is to obtain the 
unwitting services of an anti-Semite to pass 
out anti-Semitic literature during a meet- 
ing. In one instance I am familiar with. 
the president of the organization, wise to 
these tactics, ruled sgainst the distribution 
of any literature she had not first read. 
Much to her consternation, she found that 
the literature was handed out as the mem- 
bers left, outside the meeting hall. 

Tt is extremely important for active anti- 
Communists to stay away from anti-Semites 
and racial agitators and to know who they 
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are. The name of one anti-Semite on the 
letterhead and an organization is tarred. 

Another grave fault of the conservatives 
ls that they always want the whole loaf or 
nothing. “No compromise" is their right- 
eous slogan. On the other hand, the Com- 
muntsts are grateful if they only gain a 
crumb. They know that one crumb added 
to another will eventually make a whole 
loaf. At election time, if conservatives have 
a cholce of a middle-of-the-roader and a 
leftist, many of them stay away from the 
polls. But if a Communist has a choice 
between a middle-of-the-roader and a con- 
Servative, he will vote for the former. On 
the other hand, if by chance the conserva- 
tive candidate should have been obliged to 
make a compromise vote in the House or 
Senate, he will lose many conservative votes. 
The result is that the United States Con- 
gress is filling up with leftists and confused 
middie-of-the-roaders—a slow but sure vie- 
tory for the Communists. 

Let every man and woman do some hard, 
Candid thinking, We should ask ourselyes 
these questions: 

1. Are we being ignored by the left? If 
80, we (or our organization) are not ef- 
Tective. 

2. Are we being made fun of by the left? 
If so, we are making some pretty stupid 
mistakes. 

3. Are we being attacked by the left? If 
80, we are doing effective work and begin- 
Ring to draw blood. 

Perhaps if the answer to the last question 
is “Yes,” a fourth should follow: What can 
we do to go on to even more effective work? 

“Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak, and slow to wrath.” Thus wrote St. 
James, 


My Voting Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it is my duty to the people of the Second 
District of Washington who elected me 
to represent them in Congress to com- 
Pile and publish a record of my votes 
on important issues. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
Clude in the RECORD a compilation of my 
Votes on these issues, 
h Since the House of Representatives 
oan more than 13,500 bills introduced 
kaag the 2 yéars of the 85th Congress, 

is apparent that only a small percent- 
age of them ever got to a vote. I have 
Confined this record to those votes re- 
Kum a yea or “nay” answer, These, 
f course, include the topmost issues be- 
Se the Congress during the past 2 


1188 simplify my voting record, I have 
8 these measures into categories 
a cording to the general fields they en- 
Pega tang Some are difficult to classify 
Fe gd are considered broad in scope, 
I request the reader's pardon if the 
Categories overlap. 
BILLS AFFECTING GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
Hisp 75188 R. 5836 to adjust postal 
pu t off -as- 
ee ee ce pos ces on a pay-as 
vated for H. R. 8002 to provide Im- 
ved accounting methods with esti- 
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mated savings of billions as recommend- 
ed by the Hoover Commission. 

Voted for H. R. 12858 providing ap- 
propriations for public works. 

Voted against H. R. 1937 authorizing 
construction of a stadium on Federal 
land in Washington, D. C. 

Voted against H. R. 13343 to authorize 
an appropriation for Pan American 
games to be held in Chicago. 

Voted for S. 3335 providing for con- 
struction of a National Culture Center 
in Washington, D. C. 

Voted for S. 3910 providing authoriza- 
tion for rivers and harbors projects, in- 
cluding Sammamish River flood control, 
Whatcom Creek waterways, and Port 
Townsend small boat projects. 

Voted for S. 2130 extending the Mu- 
tual Security Act to protect the security 
of the United States. Voted for H. R. 
13192 providing appropriations for mu- 
tual security. 

Voted for H. R. 7999 providing for 
Alaskan statehood, including my amend- 
ment to protect fish and wildlife in best 
interests of the Nation. 

Voted for S. 1856 to assure safe, effi- 
cient navigation for civil and military 
aircraft. 

Voted for H. R. 9821 authorizing $611 
million extra in Federal funds for high- 
ways in fiscal 1959 and permitting the 
Treasury to spend additional funds al- 
ready authorized during the year to help 
create new jobs. 

Voted for S. 497 authorizing rivers and 
harbors, flood control, and beach erosion 
control projects totaling $1.5 million. 

Voted for S. 846 to establish a Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 

Voted for H. R. 3 reaffirming States’ 
rights to legislate in the fight against 
communism. 

Voted to cite Bernard Goldfine for 
contempt of Congress. 2 

BILLS AFFECTING LABOR 

Voted for H. R. 2427 to increase pay 
for postal workers. 

Voted for H. R. 2462 granting Federal 
employees a pay increase. 

Voted for S. 72 to increase annuities 
payable to retired or disabled United 
States civil-service employees. 

BILLS AFFECTING DEPENSE AND THE ARMED FORCES 


Voted for House Joint Resolution 117 

authorizing the President to order our 
military forces to the Middle East if in- 
vited to do so to prevent Communist 
aggression. 

Voted for motion to restore $313 mil- 
lion to Defense Department appropria- 
tions, most of it for Air Force research. 

Voted for H. R. 9739 authorizing $549 
million for research and development of 
ballistic missiles, ballistic missiles detec- 
tion systems, and further dispersal of 
the Strategic Air Command. 

Voted for H. R. 11470 providing in- 
creased pay on basis of skills to officers 
and enlisted men of the Armed Forces 
to assure adequate, trained personnel for 
our defenses. ; 

Voted for H. R. 12541 to promote the 
national defense through reorganization 
of the Defense Department as requested 
by the President. 
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Voted for H. R. 12738 appropriatin: 
billion for the Armed 8 wince 
defense activities, including increased 
funds for the Army in order to finance 
a 900,000-man organization. 

Voted for S. 3262 to promote foreign 
relations by authorizing the Armed 
Forces to participate in the eighth 
Olympic games. 

Voted for H. R. 13015 authorizing mili- 
tary construction, including Capehart 
housing at Whidbey Island Naval Air 
Station. 

Voted for H. R. 13489 appropriating 
funds for military construction, includ- 
ing $8.5 million for fiscal 1959 construc- 
tion of a 10,000-foot runway at Whidbey 
Island Naval Air Station. 

BILLS APFECTING FARMERS AND AGRICULTURE 


Voted for amendment to H. R. 912 
which prohibits the Navy from serving 
oleomargarine as long as surplus butter 
is available, 

Voted for amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 162 to keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment from reducing price supports 
on dairy products. 

Voted for extension of the agricultural 
trade and development program to aid 
in 3 of surplus agricultural prod- 
uc 

Voted for H. R. 5538 requiring con- 
gressional approval to effect withdrawals 
of more than 5,000 acres of public land. 

Voted for S. 3342 extending special 
milk program in schools, settlement 
houses, and summer camps. 

Voted for H. R. 12164 to permit dis- 
tribution of surplus foods in nonprofit 
children's camps. 

BILLS AFFECTING ECONOMY, BUSINESS, 
AND TRADE 

Voted for H. R. 7963 to establish the 
Small Business Administration, author- 
ized by Republican-controlled 83d Con- 
gress, as a permanent agency. 

Voted for amendment to H. R. 8240 
to eliminate Defense Department com- 
petition with private businesses. 

Voted for Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tions 68 and 69 urging acceleration of 
Federal construction projects, both mili- 
tary and civil, for which funds have been 
appropriated, to stimulate the economy. 

Voted for H. R. 12695 repealing 3-per- 
cent Federal tax on freight transpor- 
tation. 

Voted for H. R. 12832 amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act so as to 
strengthen and improve our national 
transportation system. 

Voted for H. R. 8996 authorizing co- 
operative program of atomic-power de- 
velopment between Federal Government, 
cooperatives, public utilities districts, and 
private power companies. 

Voted for H. R. 12591 extending the 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Voted for H. R. 13382 to provied tax 
relief for small businesses. 

Voted for S. 3418, the emergency 
Housing Act, to stimulate home building, 
reducing downpayments on FHA- 
financed housing, and extending the vet- 
erans’ housing program. 

Voted against S. 2229 providing Gov- 
ernment guaranteed loans to air carriers 
and helicopter lines, 

Voted for S. 2719 providing for pay- 
ments of bounties for control of predators 
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on salmon and halibut of Pacific coast 
and Alaska. 

Voted for H. R. 9821 authorizing and 
appropriating funds for highway con- 
struction to create jobs and expedite 
work. 

BILLS AFFECTING VETERANS, SOCIAL SECURITY, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Voted for H. R. 1 to provide 81.5 bil- 
lion in Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. 

Voted for civil-rights bill on final 
passage. 

Voted for amendments in appropria- 
tions bill for Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and the Department 
of Labor to keep expenditures in line, 

Voted for H. R. 12065 to provide up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 
compensation for jobless whose State 
payments have expired. 

Voted against bill to provide $14 mil- 
lion in initiation of unworkable Federal 
flood-insurance program. 

Voted for H. R. 358 to increase monthly 
rates of pensions to widows of Spanish- 
American, Indian, Mexican, and Civil 
War veterans. 

- Voted for H. R. 1264 to provide dis- 
ability pensions for veterans hospitalized 
by pulmonary tuberculosis. 

Voted for H. R. 11630 to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to extend benefits of un- 
employment compensation, formerly 
available only to Korean veterans, to all 
ex-servicemen. 

Voted for H. R. 11801 to increase vet- 
erans’ burial allowance. 

Voted for H. R. 13549 to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system. 

Voted for H. R. 12457 to prohibit: the 
interstate sale of switchblade knives. 

Voted for H. R. 12628, extending the 
Hill-Burton Act. 

Voted for H. R. 11378 authorizing per- 
manent program of assistance for con- 
struction and operation of schools in 
areas affected by Federal activities. 

Voted against H. R. 72 which would 
have limited the number of relatives who 
could claim benefits of a legally incom- 
petent veteran. 


Voted against H. R. 6287, an amend- 
ment to cut funds for the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is about as 
complete a voting record that is possible 
to compile. I have always voted for the 
things that I believe are right and for 
what is in the best interest of the peo- 
ple whom I represent. Not all of them 
will agree with each and every vote, but 
I hope all will approve of my voting rec- 
ord as a whole, 


The Honorable Edward Martin of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 
OF WYOMING — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
about a dedicated servant of our coun- 
try, the Honorable Epwarp MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BARRETT 


Mr. President, I have had the pleasure of 
serving with many fine men In the Congress 
since I was first sworn in as a Member of 
the House of Representatives 16 years ago 
come next January. None were more de- 
voted to their State or dedicated servants of 
our country than our lovable friend and 
colleague, the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Martin. He will be sadly missed 
in these historic Chambers. He has had a 
long and distinguished record in the service 
of his country. A volunteer in the Spanish- 
American War with service in Manila Bay; a 
great record as an officer in the American 
Expeditionary Forces in World War I, and a 
general officer in World War II. Any man 
could well be proud of that record but, in 
addition, Ep MARTIN has an equally great 
record as Governor of Pennsylvania and as 
® United States Senator. Judged by any 
standard he is a great American and it is a 
great privilege to be counted among his 
friends, I wish for him and his gracious 
wife many happy days in the years that lie 
ahead. 


People of Middle East Didn’t Ask for 
Armed Stabilization—Says President's 
U. N. Protection Plan Not Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article written by 
Davis Merwin, a former newspaper editor 
and publisher, which appeared in the 
Daily Pantagraph, Bloomington, l. Mr. 
Merwin's assignments have included 
Europe, Asia, Antarctica, and North 
Africa, plus two Korean war tours. He 
recently completed his fifth trip through 
the Mediterranean area. 

The article entitled “People of Middle 
East Didn't Ask for Armed Stabilization,” 
follows: 

PEOPLE oF MIDDLE East DIDN'T ASK ror ARMED 

STABILIZATION—SAYS PRESIDENT'S U. N. PrO- 

TECTION PLAN Nor ANSWER 


(By Davis Merwin) 


(One comment and one forecast seem espe- 
cially appropriate to the deliberations of the 
current United Nations Mideast hoedown.) 

Comment: Despite the much advertised 
invitations to ship in American and British 
troops, it might seem strange to some that 
we outsiders—from the West and elsewhere— 
take it upon ourselves to stabilize a number 
of States whose people neither have invited 
us in nor welcome our predigested formulas 
for their alleged improvement. 

Forecast; The big debate will end with an 
abundance of vaporing and little or nothing 
more concrete than a further loss of face by 
the Western Powers, particularly the United 
States, 

Postscript: Israel, whose name has hardly 
appeared in the millions of words recently 
sprend across the public print, will come in 
for some clear-cut mention when the repre- 
sentatives of the Arab natlons commence 
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swinging the rhetorical axe. This will be all 
to the good, for the unwillingness of the do- 
gooders and politicos to face up to the Middle 
East's No. 1 problem—unfinished busi- 
ness between the Arab States and Israel—has 
only served to aggravate bitterness to a de- 
gree almost beyond measure. This third ob- 
servation touches on a point made by Mr. 
Eisenhower in his U. N. speech keynoting 
the American position, It might be well to 
adyance some brief observations on the Presi- 
dent's six-point program: 

1. United Nation’s concern for Lebanon: 
Even though the Lebanon by way of its 
capital, Beirut, has long led the Mideast in 
westernization, its inhabitants class them- 
selves as Arabs. A dozen years out of bond- 
age they are, Uke the rest, supersensitive. 
They share with all other social groups that 
have long suffered occupation by foreign 
forces an indescribable fear of the return of 
the oppressor. 

Our troops were invited in by Lebanon's 
President Chamoun, not by the populace, the 
cabinet, or the Parliament. Not even by the 
Prime Minister or the president-elect. Mr. 
Chamoun was in hot water on account of his 
ambition to be head man a second term in 
violation of the Labanese constitution. He 
called personally for troops to save his own 
skin. N 

The United Nations border observation 
teams reported through Secretary Hammar- 
skjold that there was no infiltration to add 
up to the U. N. Charter's description of armed 
attack from outside or meet the Elsenhower 
doctrine conditions. As long since predicted 
in this column, it has become increasingly 
clear that the people of the Lebanon want 
no part of the United States marines, our 
Army paratroopers, or any other Invaders.“ 
The same goes for other Arabs, 

Mr. Hammarskjold has insisted that his 
unarmed observers can handle the situation. 
We are still asking for forces serving under 
arms, Therein lies the difference between 
solution of the Lebanon problem and the 
contrary. The people of not one of thes¢ 
states want armed foreigners “violating” 
their territorial integrity. 

2. U. N. “preserve peace” in Jordan: Here 
we have the same situation, only worse. 
King Hussein was desperate enough to call 
back the British, barely after having fired 
the British head of his armed forces. That 
was Sir John Glubb, better known as Glubb 
Pasha. In this space it was predicted over a 
year ago that Hussein's emergency measures 
would not terminate in a matter of days, a5 
promised. It was also pointed out tht the 
young King had disposed of his entire Cabi- 
net of Ministers representing the people. He 
substituted in general a set of figureheads- 
He then caused martial law to be imposed. 
I was there at the time and predicted that 
the Government would fall, It will when the 
British depart. 

Now Hussein has on his hands not just ons 
armed Britisher but a couple of thousand. 
It might be recalled that these Arabs have 
long since had their fill of British domina- 
tion, as have even more so the Egyptians. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to note the 
announcement in New York of Jordan's U. N. 
delegate, Mr. Rifai, that his country wants 
no part of President Elsenhower's proposed 
U. N. protection. A falr guess Is that the 
Jordanians suspect that the British might be 
left there, with the occupation dating over & 
quarter of a century simply resumed. 

Pending resolution of this point, it appears 
that the King Is constantly increasing his 
bodyguard, composed not of the British to 
whom he issued his recent call for help, but 
of his own Jordanian troops, largely Bed- 
oulns, and thus blood brothers. t 

3. No more fomenting of ciyil strife: The 
reference here is clearly to Radio Cairo, and 
thus to Nasser. Apparently the West is to 
have a corner on freedom of speech—for 
Americans, British, French, and Germans 
hold this to be their most cherished right. 
Quite properly, we beam great quantities of 
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favorable broadcasts behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The Russians jam it to the best of 
their ability, They fire it back at us. Ap- 
parently those tactics are quite in order, 
until we come to deal with the Middle East. 
3 we assume the right to call the 
Nasser's radio may be inflammatory, but 
two points stand out: First, that in tracing 
the Arab countries from Morroco, on the At- 
lantic, to Saudi Arabia, on the Persian Guif, 0 
I have found evidence of but a trifling num- 
ber of radio outlets; and, second, after talk- 
ing with hundreds upon hundreds of these 
People In a number of countries, I am con- 
vinced that it took more than Nasser’s hot 
and bothered serial fomentation to stir feel- 
of the natives to the peak long since 
reached under generations and centuries of 
Colonial abuses. 


Mutual Security Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


wee HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ngly urge that the amendments of 
the Appropriations Committee to H. R. 
13192 be adopted. 
I have prepared a short statement 
a respect to the mutual security pro- 
ram. However, because of the great 
amount of work yet to be done by the 
te today, I request unanimous con- 
ot that my statement be placed in the 
ne of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
85 ere being no objection, the state- 
ent was ordered to be printed in the 
CORD, as follows: 
ine Would like to make a short statement 
Support of the mutual security program, 
ca my 8 for urging acceptance of 
ommendations of the full commi 
will = Perfectly clear, eee 
nations of the world that are not 
— Communist domination exist under 
fren stant threat—directly or indirectly— 
those nations which are already in 
Cones bands, We have long known 
careful s international predatory movement, 
rk ly directed from Moscow, is designed 
5 Prive free nations of the ability to 
oes their own way of life, But, how- 
3 that threat may be, its form 
— — irection has varied as often as we of 
dee world have devised a method of 
Wherattack. 
their ere the free nations have strengthened 
ana 3 defenses to meet this threat 
and ex ereby made armed attack both risky 
Other 8 the Communists have chosen 
ats Fob re Therefore, in the last few 
in 4 8 been participating, not just 
dut in a dup between 2 military systems, 
Romie „ between 2 foreign eco- 
€ stakes in this dend! 
nr our way of Ute, . 
ni emphasize too strongly the sig- 
tie. nee Of the outcome of this global pee 
ceived ear, from letters which I haye re- 
tary, these from oceasional news commen- 
st "nap Somehow the importance of our 
loug ax: and the understanding of our var- 
country, oas has escaped many people in our 
i a trot recent outbreaks in Latin Amerl= 
terpreted © Middle East, which have been in- 
âs Setbacks for the United States, 
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have been considered by some to be proof 
Positive of the futility of a foreign-aid pro- 
gram, The prevalence of this feeling is re- 
flected in the fact that the President's origi- 
nal budget estimates for the 1958 mutual- 
security program have been cut twice in suc- 
cession—one irrevocably by the Authoriza- 
tion Act. And again by the recent action of 
the other body, which reduced the total to 
$872 million under the estimates. 

These reductions do not square up with the 
enormity of the challenge facing us, nor with 
the traditional American courage and in- 
genuity in facing a task. Those who advo- 
cate our withdrawal behind the walls of our 
fortress are pessimists. Who unwittingly are 
lending credence to the Communist boast of 
invincibility. I often feel that we are in 
danger of losing our perspective concerning 
the relative importance of the various parts 
of our task. I take it for granted that we 
need to man our defenses—but beyond that, 
we must fight hard to wage peace around the 
world—and this job is infinitely cheaper and 
more constructive than short-sighted con- 
centration solely on developing the weapons 
of destruction to fortify our own shores. 

The appropriations we are considering to- 
day are a major part of our effort in this 
worldwide struggle—this war to keep the 
peace and to preserve the institutions of 
free democratic societies, by adding to their 
stability and well-being. 

I have had the privilege of attending, 
during the past few years, numerous White 
House meetings at which the congressional 
leadership was briefed on the international 
position of the United States. We have 
been advised time and time again of the 
dangerous progress being made by the Com- 
munists. I have visited the nations of 
Southeast Asia, where the situation is 
especially critical, and I have talked with 
thelr leaders. I have heard enough, and 
seen enough, to convince me beyond any 
reasonable doubt that the appropriations 
we are considering are a wise and, compara- 
tively speaking, an inexpensive investment 
in our own security. These appropriations 
provide the peacetime weapons we need to 
meet the economic challenge we face. I 
would like to dwell on this problem for a 
few moments. 

The United States has a foreign economic 
program with good reason. There is an 
astonishing disparity between the plane of 
living in the peorly developed nations of the 
world and in our own. In the past our peo- 
ple have been largely unaware of the dis- 
parity; but if it is true that we are un- 
aware of their lagging economies and starva- 
tion existence, the Communists are not. The 
Soviet leaders are utilizing, and subsidizing 
the cost of, every conceivable device to bring 
word to isolated villagers that a better life 
is within their reach if they will bestir them- 
selves to revolution and Join in the predatory 
scheme of worldwide communism—a scheme 
which, if successful, would lay waste the 
world and subject us all to the whims of a 
tiny handful of ruthless and Godless men. 

Mr. President, the great question before 
us seems to be the degree of our own respon- 
sibility. The experts with whom I have 
talked and every serious study which I have 
read confirms my belief of the need for much 
greater emphasis on effective United States 
financing of economic growth in the less- 
developed countries. This is not a spend- 
thrift program. In the absence of greater 
progress, it seems unlikely that freely chosen 
governments which now exist in many coun- 
tries can retain the support of their increas- 
ingly restive peoples, Our own security is 
directly involved in the fate of such coun- 
tries, and this is what determines our degree 
of responsibility. 

Accordingly, I am urging, as strongly as it 
is possible for me to do so, that the Senate 
agree to the increases which have been made 
by its Committee on Appropriations to that 
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our Government will not be hamstrung { 
its operations abroad and will not DE 
prived of weapons absolutely essential in a 
fight which is going to continue for many 
years to come, 


The Federal Trade Commission’s Adver- 
tising Guides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a statement 
about the Federal Trade Commission's 
advertising guides to curb fictitious 
pricing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ’ 

THe FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION'S ADVERTISING 
GUIDES 


Last Friday the Federal Trade Commission 
announced tt will adopt advertising guides to 
curb the vicious practice of fictitious pricing. 
This is a problem in which Senator MANS- 
FIELD and I are keenly interested and which 
we have in the past explored for possible 
solution. We are gratified that the Commis- 
sion is taking positive action to eliminate 
this burden to honest advertisers and the 
ultimate purchasers of consumer goods, 

The Trade Commission is one of our regu- 
latory agencies, established by Congress as 
an independent office, and charged with the 
duty of policing trade practices and protect- 
Ing the ultimate consumer. It is unfortunate 
that west of the Mississippi the consuming 
public has only a vague acquaintance with 
the agency's mission and believes that some- 
how it is connected with administration of 
price-fixing fair trade laws passed by local 
authorities. Since fictitious pricing is a 
nationwide problem affecting all business 
and consumers adversely, the present action 
of the Commission will call attention to the 
fact that Congress does not intend the wage- 
earner, the small-income family, and persons 
on fixed low incomes, shall be at the mercy 
of unscrupulous advertisers taking unfair 
advantage of the consumer. 

The deception of fictitious pricing is ob- 
vious in the statement of its most prevalent 
claim: “$50 regular price, now only $25,” al- 
though the article offered for sale at the 
reduced price may never have been sold for 
more than the 825 quoted and, in many 
cases, has not sold for that price. The claim 
is an invitation to a spurious bargain. After 
23 months of rising costs of living indexes, 
and 21 new record highs in that time, the 
fixed-income citizen cannot afford such bar- 
gains. 

Senator Mansrretp and I, pursuing our 
interest In the matter, inquired into the 
extent of fictitious pricing and its effects on 
business and the consumer in March of this 
year. We found the practice to be the out- 
standing curse of both buyer and seller, and 
we called it to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, then considering 
appropriation of funds to the Federal Trade 
Commission. We pointed out that the Bu- 
reau of Consultation, within the Commis- 
sion, has developed the legal weapons for 
fighting deceptive pricing, and by means of 
its advertising guides can protect consumers 
on â nationwide, industrywide basis. Other 
matters concerning the Trade Commission 
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were under consideration then and a suf- 
cient approximation of need could not be 
made by the committee, However, the Trade 
Commission is proceeding despite its present 
limitations of budget, and may be expected 
to return a creditable report of accomplish- 
ment in this fleld. 

There is considerable danger in the an- 
nounced intention of the Commission to pro- 
ceed that the public may be thereby assured 
prices are being policed, when in fact the 
means of policing them are absent. Unless 
an allocation of funds is made to the Bu- 
reau of Consultation to administer its ad- 
vertising guides program in a proper man- 
ner, supported, of course, by individual prose- 
cution of violators, one more deception will 
have been added to an already vicious prac- 
tice. It is expected that the Commission 
will make a suficient presentation of this 
problem to the Bureau of the Budget and to 
Congress in order to increase funds avall- 
able to the Commission and its Bureau of 
Consultation for the fight against deceptive 
pricing, 


Little 8 Eisenhower's Doctrine Will 
Be Accepted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article entitled 
“Little Chance Eisenhower's Doctrine 
Will Be Accepted,” written by Davis Mer- 
win, which appeared in the Daily 
Pantagraph, Bloomington, II. 

Mr, Merwin is a former newspaper 
editor and publisher. His assignments 
have included Europe, Asia, Antarctica, 
and north Africa, plus two Korean war 
tours. He recently completed his fifth 
trip through the Mediterranean area. 
LITTLE CHANCE EISENHOWER'S DOCTRINE WILL 

Bs AccEPTED—PoftNTS TO Fares or 6- 

Potnt PLAN To DIGNiIvy ARAB 


(By Davis Merwin) 


We may hope that Mr, Eisenhower in his 
U. N. keynote speech made a clear forecast 
when he suggested that this is the beginning 
of a new era of glory for the Arab peoples 
who once set the pace in arts and crafts 
throughout Spain and Western Europe, as 
well as North Africa and the Near East. But 
there is much to suggest that the President 
or some other American should drive home 
exactly what he says when he volces the 
view that governments of the new small na- 
tions should reflect the will of the people. 

The President added that any changes in 
government should “be brought about in 
peaceful ways.” But, with all due respect 
to the President, it should be observed that 
after one has interminably lived in rags and 
filth and on semistarvation rations, des- 
peration will sooner or later prompt violence, 
In my intermittent sojourns among the 
Arabs dating back to 1912, I have often 
wondered how long their patience would last. 

Now to continue with Mr. Eisenhower's 
six-point program: 

4. A United Nations peace force: This 
means an armed force like the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force (UNEF) installed to 
observe and control the boundaries of the 
Gaza strip. The experience was extraor- 
dinarily satisfactory under the guldance of 
Canadian Major General Burns. 

Natiopaliem has been on the upsurge, pride 
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of self-determination whether well or poorly 
developed at the outset as law-abiding gov- 
ernment, much more rapidly than is com- 
monly grasped, 

It would seem that if these people would 
prefer to risk thelr skins and suffer the grow- 
ing pains of a number of similar small coun- 
tries that have come into existence since the 
last decade or so, that is thelr right, Cer- 
tainly that is what happened to those who 
left England to develop under great hardship 
what is now the United States of America. 
History seems to Indicate that these hardy 
souls got fed up to the breaking point with 
troops from overseas. 

This does not mean that there should not 
be created in the framework of the U. N., a 
peace force ready for instant action on the 
invitation of all nations whose sovereignty 
might be threatened. 

5. Regional economic development among 
the Arabs: It may be of interest to note that 
the Philippines and Japan are the only two 
Far Eastern nations to have commented on 
this and the peace force—and that Japan 
favored the economic union while the Fili- 
pinos supported armed force. Altogether, at 
this writing, none of the smaller members of 
the United Nations has fully endorsed the 
United States six-point program. 

Generally there seems to be an inclination 
In favor of the group plan for economic 
development and improvement of living 
standards, 

President Eisenhower promised United 
States ald and expressed the hope that other 
nations would join the Arabs in this “do it 
yourself" program, to be administered by the 
Arab States themselves, For once, Washing- 
ton was relatively silent about both Israel 
and Russia. So much to the good, but for 
point No, 6. 

6. Steps to avoid a new arms race: The 
gimmick here is that it is proposed that 
Arabs and Israelis face each other across the 
table for peaceable discussion, Two or three 
causes of disaffection will prevent. First and 
foremost, no Arab State the ex- 
istence of Israel, let alone its Government, 
on a diplomatic basis. 

Obviously this attitude arises from the 
arbitrary partition of Palestine in 1947 by 
the big nations, and the expropriation there- 
upon of Arab property for transfer to Zionist- 
minded immigrants from here and there, 
chiefly northern Europe. And then there 
has been Israeli armed expansion beyond the 
boundaries laid down by the United Nations. 
Finally it was Israel first, that received arms 
both from the United States and behind the 
Iron Curtain, 


To those who have visited and talked with 
members of Israels kibutzim or communal 
villages, there is barely a doubt that there 
is more real communism here than in the 
Soviet. Mothers, for example, see their in- 
fants for only a brief period each day. There 
is no wage or salary. Pocket money is dis- 
pensed by the council that decides the fate 
of all, Tobacco, to such extent as it is dis- 
tributed is given out purely on the judgment 
of the communal committee. And finally, 
the dough comes almost wholly from the 
United States, officially and otherwise, 

In any event, arms to Arabs have come 
primarily from Iron Curtain sources to Egyp- 
tians and Syrians, in both of whose cascs 
the governments requested defensive help 
first from the United States. Such arms as 
have been granted Jordan and Iraq came, 
chiefly, from the British because of the 
United Kingdom's support and direction of 
Jordan's Arab Legion, and Iraq's forces 
which were maintained through personal 
relationship of Iraq's three top men, the late 
Prince Abdul Iiah, King Faisal and Prime 
Minister Nuri es-Sald, who succumbed to 
the mid-July rebellion. 


Jordan's arms came from Britain until the 
ejection of British General Sir John Glubb, 
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who was supported by Britain—equivalent 
to about $35 million annually. 

By the time this column is in print the 
views of the Arabs will undoubtedly be 
known. Meanwhile there is no gainsaying 
the acceptance by all, of President Eisen- 
hower’s words when he said: This world of 
individual nations is not going to be con- 
trolled by any one power or group of powers.” 
But those who accept this pledge in favor 
of the original Wilsonian self-datermination 
will read twice or three times before they 
mistake an individual ruler for a “nation.” 

These Arabs are tired of being kicked 
around. Unfortunately or otherwise, the 
Eisenhower six-point program stands small 
chance of acceptance—at least in its original 
form. 

Why? It fails to dignify the Arab, And, 
above all, it makes no gesture toward ‘heal- 
ing the wound caused by teaming up with 
Britain, and moreoyer, directly supporting 
the illegally constituted State of Israel. 


Hon. Hamer Budge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
request unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Appendix of the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from editorials from Idaho news- 
papers lauding the outstanding work of 
Idaho’s Second District Congressman 
Hamer Bunce. 

These editorials, which represent & 
cross section of southern Idaho’s daily 
and weekly press, are uniformly com- 
mendatory in their recognition of Mr. 
Bunce’'s untiring efforts to protect the 
American taxpayer from a ruthless, 
headlong rush to spend excessively on 
various programs. As these editorials 
point out, Hamer Bunce is possessed of a 
zeal to ferret out the core of appropria- 
tions, to separate the needed from the 
unnecessary, and to fight equally hard 
for desirable programs and to eliminate 
wasteful expenditures. . 

There being no objection, the editor - 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times News 
of August 17, 1958] 
Bunce DESERVES PRAISE 

Representative Hamer Bupoe, of Idaho, de- 
serves no end of praise for the determined 
fight he has made as a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee to pro- 
mote greater economy and efficiency in gov" 
ernment, 

He has been outspoken all along in con- 
demning the present session of Congress for 
its apparent determination to throw monty 
to the four winds. 

Not only has he described the present 
Democratic-controlled Congress as complete- 
ly irresponsible, but he is now urging that it 
quit and go home before it pours any m 
money down the drain. 

Idaho should be proud of Representative 
Buvce because there are few in Washing- 
ton nowadays who have any regard what- 
soever for the tremendous burden they are 
placing on the Nation's taxpayers. 

As Bupce points out, Congress has even 
seen fit to increase the President's budget 
requests by more than 62.5 billion, 
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“And,” he emphasizes, “the President asked 
for too much in the first place.“ 

Idaho should be proud that Representa- 
tive Bupor is among those who still have 
the courage and determination to fight all 
this wanton waste of money by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It's not surprising that he polled the high- 
est vote in the Republican primary elec- 
tion. Idaho should keep him in Wash- 
ington as long as possible. 

From the Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Idaho, of June 1, 1958 
USEFUL PUBLIC SERVANT 
1 We are pleased that Representative HAMER 
ban has made his decision to stand for re- 
election. > 

Representative Bunce has proved himself 

Mi pe a useful public servant of the people 
daho and he has won the respect and 
Fomtration of his assoclates in the Halls of 

Ongress. 

e has been responsive at all times to the 
an nenen he represents so ably and his 
a niority, which will be enhanced by his re- 
ection, has brought him to a position of 
fone importance in Congress where senior- 
2 counts for so much. Bunce has ability 
. his seniority and that counts for 


(From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Bolse, 
Idaho, of August 22, 1958) 


Tuer Won't Bunce BUDGE 


One potent development of the Idaho pri- 
onki election, which may possibly have been 
ms Ooked, is the whopping vote of conti- 
3 Biven Congressman Hamer Bupor in 
nin O's Second District. Mr, BUDGE was run- 
Pin unopposed for the nomination, of 
th „ His high vote was evidence of en- 
ee support. 
ail 5 forthcoming Idaho election, despite 
to the Conversation about national trends 
all th Democratic Party, or in the face of 
vd contention that may be generated in 
kambling Idaho's Democratic candidate's 
election = reform, Mr. Bua is as sure of re- 
long as the coming of election day. His 
the . deeply roots his support into 
the 5 — of the overwhelming majority of 
í ers of thè Second District. That 
e has drawn heavy ballot 
ar, “ e reasons for its continuation 
Preview Gr = this year of 1958 than at any 
ian gen is It possible to predict so early 
“A efinitely the reelection af a Member 
He 9 Hamer Bunce is one exception, 
many represent Idaho's Second District as 
men e ses Pi chooses to serve. Few 
Buor arrived long ee that status, Mr. 


rom the Idaho Falls Post-Register of 
May 25, 1958] 
A ROCK IN CONGRESS 


the week will fnd Congressman 
sey deciding to seck reelection as 
He has §, n from the Second District. 

® relent cen a durable warrior for Idaho and 
Which Gon foe of the creeping socialism 
at full o eressman Bunce admits, has been 

Wrote? this past session. 

“This © Congressman some months ngo: 
and. mall be hns been the most frustrating 
hare 8 the most discouraging one I 
Step with Spent. I simply cannot get in 
ism 8 hae freewheeling march to social- 
the Pattern h irresponsibility that has been 
Veneg tn January. since this Congress con- 
bition week When the House defeated the 
under tonar dole bill which was brought up 
CoMpensati Guise of extended employment 
that an FAR was the first time this year 

dat the leftwing legislation has been 


We n 
Hamer aer 
Congress 
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defeated. On the other hand, by placing 
the blame on the sputniks and the so-called 
recession, the Congress has just pulled one 
scheme after another out of their pigeonholes 
and rushed them 
analysis us to the end result.” 
Those fearful that our country is plum- 
meting Into an era of slavery to the Govern- 
ment purse, should consider the importance 
of addressing ourselves to the end result. 
A bulwark against this tide has been Con- 
gressman Buben, who, we hope, will see fit 
to take another try at manning the lonely 
rock. / 


[From the Power County Press, American 
Falls, Idaho, of May 29, 1958] 
Bupckr Is a CANDIDATE 
Many southern Idahoans will welcome this 
week's announcement of United States Rep- 
resentative Hamer Bunce that he fully in- 
tends to be a candidate for the House this 
year. 
Representative Bupcr's record is an excel- 
lent one and he has gained the reputation 
of being one of the hardest working poli- 
ticlans in Washington. He is a great asset 
to the State of Idaho and the Press fully 
welcomed his official announcement, 
He has done a great deal for Idaho during 
his terms in the House and we will go out 
on a limb to predict his victory in November, 


From the Preston (Idaho) Citizen of July 3, 
1958] 


You TELL "Em, HAMER 


After the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee reported the foreign bill Friday, Con- 
gressman Hamer H. BUDGE announced that 
he would vote against the bill, as he has 
done in the past. The Congressman, quoting 
from the committee report, said that the 
forelgn-aid programs as of June 30, 1958, will 
have an unexpended balance of $5,194,- 
992,000, The new appropriation in the bill 
is In excess of $3 billion, which would make 
a total of $8,300,000,000 available for ex- 
penditure in the coming fiscal year ending 
July 1. 

According to Bupor, again quoting from 
the committee report, the various programs 
which are to be carried on during the next 
12 months are estimated to cost $3,875,- 
000,000. In other words, Congress will be 
providing almost 88 ½ billion, or substanti- 
ally more than double the amount which 
it is estimated will be spent. 


[From the Gooding (Idaho) Leader of March 
13, 1958] 
REPRESENTATIVE HAMER BUDGE REPRESENTS 
HARD-WORKING ECONOMY BLOC IN CONGRESS 
Representative HAMER Bunce, of Idaho's 
Second District, is without any question one 
of the hardest working men in Congress, 
and he is also one of the least publicized. 
He is recognized in Washington as among 
the most conscientious—and now very in- 
fiuential—workers for economy in the Fed- 
eral Government, His ideas on economy are 
sound, and are admitted to be so even by 
those who vote the other way. Bone in- 
sists that huge savings can be made at no 
cost whatsoeyer in the quality or quantity 
of service rendered by the Government. 
Along with fellow Members of the House 
Raren W. Gwinn, of New York, BEN F. 
Jensen, of Iowa, and Jonn Taser, of New 
York, Haner Buck is considered a leader in 
the strongest economy bloc in either House 
of the Congress. Unfortunately, the group 
that follows this leadership has been be- 
coming smaller as the one-worlders, liberal 
Democrats, and modern Republicans gained 
in strength. However, there are distinct 
signs that this trend is boing reversed and, 
as a result, Representative BUDCE ts growing 
\in Influence dally, 


with no real. 


«tion at the South Pole. 
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Maintenance of Sea-Ice Runways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the interest of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce in op- 
erations in the Antarctic in connection 
with the International Geophysical Year, 
I want to call attention to a very in- 
téresting article by Lt. Richard E. Ander- 
son, Civil Engineer Corps, United States 
Navy, which appeared in a recent issue 
of the Civil Engineer Corps Bulletin. 

The author of this article, a native of 
Arkansas, served in the Antarctic as ex- 
ecutive officer of Det Bravo, which be- 
came MCB-Special during Deep Freeze 
II. On July 12, 1957, which was in the 
period of continual darkness, he was 
making a helicopter reconnaissance of 
the ice in McMurdo Sound with five other 
persons. Because of a freezing altimeter 
and extremely limited visibility, the pilot 
literally flew the helicopter into the ice. 
It bounced about 200 feet into the air 
and when it came down out of control 
and hit the ice the second time it ex- 
ploded. One Navy man was killed. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson and Lieutenant Frido- 
vich, a line officer with MCB-Special, who 
were sitting on the gas tank, were criti- 
cally injured, and the others less seriously 
injured. Suffering from broken bones 
and serious burns, Lieutenant Anderson 
was treated at the McMurdo Sound sick 
bay with its limited facilities. However, 
he could not be airlifted out until early 
October when the first resupply planes 
landed. He and Lieutenant Fridovich 
were then flown to New Zealand for 
treatment and later on to the United 
States, being hospitalized at various stops 
along the way. Lieutenant Anderson en- 
tered Bethesda Naval Medical Center on 
October 14, for lengthy treatment and 
convalescence. He had a series of opera- 
tions on his injured leg in April, and on 
May 6 was well enough to report to 
BuDocks for duty. In August 1958 he was 
released finally from Bethesda Hospital, 
and he is now a member of the NROTC 
unit at the University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor. 

The article follows: 

Probably one of the most Interesting en- 
gineering problems encountered during Op- 
eration Deep Freeze II in the Antarctic was 
the reconstruction and maintenance of the 
sea-ice runway at the Nayal Air Facility, 
McMurdo Sound. 

This runway was constructed by Seabee 
personnel of the Deep Freeze I winter-over 
group and was opened for traffic in October 
of 1956. It was located on sea ice several 
years old, 15 feet thick, with a negligible 
salt content. It was developed by clearing 
approximately 8 feet of snow from the ice 
and pushing this overburden into sloping 
windrows along the sides, The dimensions 
were 200 feet by 6,000 feet. 

The runway was to be the vital link in 
establishing the United States scientific sta- 
Plans called for 


landing ® small construction group by ski- 
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equipped aircraft at the South Pole under 
the leadership of Lt. Richard A. Bowers. 
All construction materials, supplies and 
equipment were then to be airdropped to 
this group, using Alr Force C-124 wheeled 
aircraft. These Air Force planes were to 
operate from the sea-ice runway at McMurdo 
Sound. 

The runway held up very well under usage 
by these heavy aircraft for a period of ap- 
proximately 2 months, at which time a sig- 
nificant rise in temperature was experienced. 
Melt water started to form in pools on the 
surface and large melt holes started to form 
at areas where the ice had been discolored. 
The first signs of deterioration occurred at 
oll droppings. Surface roughness developed 
in early December at a point where traffic 
had been crossing at the center of the run- 
way. 

On November 29 a C-124 landed short, 
causing landing gear failure and a fire in 
the starboard engine. This resulted in large 
splashes of hydraulic fluid and dark streaks 
of ash deposited on the surface of the ice 
runway. This material was impossible to 
remove as it quickly melted into the sur- 
face. The first melt water spots developed 
at these areas, and shortly spread to the 
roughened center portion of the strip, These 
spots were successfully repaired by filling 
with snow from the side windrows and com- 
pacting tightly with snow rollers. However, 
with increasing warm weather these spots 
again turned to water and quickly spread 
to previously unaffected areas. By Decem- 
ber 19, 1956, several poois near the center of 
the strip had grown to more than a foot in 
depth and alr operations were suspended 
when the last C-124 left for New Zealand. 

This posed a serious problem for the suc- 
cessful establishment of the South Pole sta- 
tion. The construction phase was essentially 
completed there, but none of the food and 
fuel necessary to sustain the wintering-over 
party had been delivered. No further main- 
tenance efforts were made until just prior to 
January 1, 1957, when cooler weather re- 
turned. At this time ice had started to form 
in the melt water pools. However, before 
any practical effort could be made toward 
repairs, the weather again turned warm and 
the surface quickly deteriorated to a worse 
condition than before, 

It was not until the 25th day of January 
1957 that the temperature had dropped 
enough to resume maintenance operations. 
A major effort was now made because with 
the approaching Antarctic night it was be- 
lieved that temperatures would stay in the 
freezing range. Also time was now of the 
essence because the Air Force had to be able 
to return in daylight and make the necessary 
airdrops before darkness and extreme low 
temperatures brought au end to all air op- 
erations, 

Repairs were made by pulvimixing the en- 
tire surface of the strip with pulyimixing 
machines originally intended for use with 
snow-compaction operations. This elimi- 
nated the rough surface due to thawing and 
yielded from 3 to 4 inches of ice-chip ag- 
gregate, This aggregate was then dozed into 
stockpiles and mixed with snow. Next a 
D-7 bulldozer was placed at the edge of the 
melt hole and by using down pressure on the 
blade, the 6 to 12 inches of new ice which 
had formed was broken. The snow-tce mix- 
ture was then pushed into the hole where 
it mixed with the water left in the bottom, 
forming a snow-ice concrete mixture which 
was tightly compacted by walking the tractor 
over the patch several times. 

In addition to the large melt holes there 
were also hundreds of small deep holes which 
could not be worked with heavy equipment, 
which nonetheless could cause damage to 
landing gear if not found and repaired. A 
crew of men was put to probing the entire 
strip and marking these holes with flags. 
Another crew followed along applying the 
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snow-ice concrete mixture with hand tools 
and hand tamping it in place. 

After all melt holes had been patched the 
surface was still too rough for aireraft te 
land. Also an uns hazard had been 
introduced in making the snow-ice concrete 
patches, As freezing progressed from top to 
bottom, expansion took place causing the 
mixture to rise and form a hump above the 
original runway level. Unless corrected this 
could make the runway unusable. It was, 
therefore, necessary to completely resurface 
the strip. 

First the entire surface was again pulvi- 
mixed to a depth of 4 inches. The resulting 
blanket of ice-chip aggregate was dragged 
with a land planer and a smooth, level surface 
was obtained. However, as the surface was 
now completely hard frozen, the loose ice 
chips would not stay in place and became 
deeply rutted from the equipment. In order 
to overcome this problem the ice aggregate 
was set with water. A 750-gallon tar melter 
was brought to the runway and used for wa- 
ter making. Snow was fed to the melter by 
a front-end loader and the water was heated 
to a temperature of 150° to prevent freezing 
while being transported. Water was trans- 
ported by a two-wheel tank trailer. A sprin- 
kler was rigged to the rear of the tank trailer 
by drilling holes in a 1',-inch by 10-foot 
piece of galvanized pipe. As the water was 
applied to the ice aggregate it immediately 
froze, giving a smooth, hard surface. 

The final step before opening the runway 
to aircraft was to try to determine if the bear- 
ing capacity of the patched areas was suffi- 


_ client to carry the C-124 wheel load. This was 


done by using a Bros testing machine, origi- 
nally designed by the Navy Civil Engineering 
Research and Evaluation Laboratory at Port 
Hueneme for snow compaction testing. This 
machine was loaded with bundles of Marston 
Matting equal to the single wheel loading of 
a C-124, and had a C-124 wheel and tire in- 
stalled so that by use of a hydraulic jack the 
entire test load could be transferred to this 
wheel, The machine was then towed over the 
test area and the load applied. The test load 
was controlled by inflating the C-124 tire 
to the prescribed pressure and then measur- 
ing the deflection of the tire under load. 

By using this test machine it was found 
that even though the snow-ice mixture had 
not frozen completely to the bottom the 
frozen layer would support the load without 
failing. This Is probably explained by the 
fact that the frozen layer was acting as a 
short beam and consequently did not re- 
quire the thickness of a large sheet of ice. 
Also, the unfrozen portion as a confined fair- 
ly incompressible liquid gave a measure of 
support. Whatever the reason, this informa- 
tion allowed the opening of the runway many 
days ahead of schedule. 

From these experiences with sea-ice run- 
way maintenance, two major conclusions can 
be drawn. First it is essential that the strip 
be kept clean of dark material and free of 
all traffic except alreraft landing and taking 
of. Second, ice as a building material can 
be successfully worked by conventional 
means with conventional equipment. 


District of Columbia Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN I. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23. 1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I want to take 
this opportunity to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a list of the bills and 
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resolutions in connection with which the 

House District Committee has taken ac- 

tion during the 2d session of the 85th 

Congress. 

I should also like to insert a list of the 
District bills and resolutions which have 
passed the House during this session of 
Congress. Included is also a list of the 
bills and resolutions passed by both the 
House and Senate during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress and which have 
gone to the President for his signature. 

I should also like to insert in the 
Recor, a list of the District bills which 
passed the House during the 85th Con- 
gress and remain pending before the 
Senate, 

I want to thank the members of the 
District Committee, the Members of the 
House and the members of the Senate 
District Committee for their cooperation 
in securing the passage of the necessary 
legislation for the proper functioning of 
the District of Columbia government. 

The Congress has been successful in 
solving a number of the problems con- 
fronting the District of Columbia by 
passing the necessary bridge bills, an 
authorization act increasing the Federal 
payment from $23 million to $32 million 
per annum, amendments to the District 
of Columbia Land Redevelopment Act, 
a bill giving the District Highway Com- 
mission permission to begin work on the 
Southwest Freeway, and also numerous 
other pieces of important legislation. 

We hope that as soon as Congress re- 
convenes in January we will be able to 
do something for the retired policemen 
and their widows, also pass legislation 
approving an additional juvenile judge 
and 1 or 2 other pending bills which we 
were unable to pass during the 85th 
Congress, 

I realize that Congress will be meeting 
again in 4 months’ time and we can take 
action on this legislation soon after Con- 
gress reconvenes, 

The House passed a bill increasing the 
retirement benefits for policemen and 
firemen August 7, 1957, and the Senate 
failed to take action on this bill until 
August 14, 1958, which did not give the 
house time to properly work out an agree- 
ment on the ainendment which the Sen- 
ate added to the House bill. 

The House passed a bill providing for 
an additional juvenile judge in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, June 24, 1957, how- 
ever, with the Senate amendments, the 
bill was held up in conference for several 
weeks and was stymied with a number of 
other bills in the last minute rush before 
the adjournment of congress. 

- The list follows: 

District BILLS AND REGULATIONS IN CONNFC- 
TION Wira Wich THE House Duisreict 
COMMITTEE Has TAREN ACTION DURING THE 
20 SESSION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 
H. Con. Res. 260, Bridge, Constitution Ave- 

nue, proceed with construction of. 

H. Con. Res. 262, Bridge, Constitution Arë- 
nue, proceed with construction of. 

H. J. Res. 563. Commissioners, District of 
Columbia borrow funds for capital improve- 
ment programs. 

H. R. 573, Budge planning service, prohibit 
In District of Columbia, 

H. J. Res. 682. Commissioners grant certain 
permite, Almas Temple Shrine Activities 
ic, * 

H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, south- 
west area, redevelopment of. Commission 
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ers, District of Columbia authorized to use 
certetn water frontage. 

H. R. 2859. National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs, exempt from taxation. 

H. R. 3486. Simultaneous Death Act, apply 
in District of Columbia. 

H. R. 4210. Workmen's compensation, es- 
tablish in District of Columbia. 

H.R, 5499. Life Insurance Act, amend. 

H. R. 5545. Administrative procedures, pre- 
Scribe for District of Columbia government. 

H. R. 5892. Children born out of wedlock, 
amend act. 

H. R. 6039, Commissioners granted addi- 
tional power. 

H. R. 6139. Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H. R. 6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
Structed to replace existing 14th Street 
Bridge. \ 

H. R. 6811. Public School Food Services 
Act, amend. 

H. R. 7035. Garnishment of wages—amend 
law modifying provisions. 

H. R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
amend, cases of rezoning, licenses may be 
Tetained, 

H. R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 
Pensation, criminal cases, amend law. 

H. R. 7452. Holidays, officers and employ- 
Ses, District of Columbia Government, des- 
ignation of for pay and leave purposes, 

H. R. 7568. Inspectors and privates, Fire 
Department, service in grade of the same for 
Purposes of longevity increases. 

H. R. 7863. ABC Act, amend relative to tax 
stamps. 

H. R. 7933. Municipal court, small claims 
and concilation branch, increase jurisdiction 
amount to $100. 

H. R 8470. Communications made to min- 
ister or by him—prohibit examination in 
District of Columbia courts. 

H. R. 8735. Annuities—increase for certain 
Annuitants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers" retirement. 

H. R. 8736. Salary increase, teachers, school 
Officers, Board of Education employees. 

H. R. 8884, Recreation Board, define duties, 
Night differential pay certain employees. 

H. R. 8898. Teachers, salary increase. 

H. R. 8899. Annuities, increase for certain 
&nnultants froni District of Columbia teach- 
ers“ retirement. 

H. R. 9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society, permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters. 

H. R. 9285. Charter, St. Thomas’ Literary 

ety, amend. 

H. R. 9304. Police—Metropolltan, White 

use, Park, amend law relating to retire- 
ment deductions, À 

H. R. 10004. Buses, exclude from payment 
Of certain fees when used to carry schoolchil- 
“ren and Scouts for sightseeing purposes. 

R. 10160, Fish and game laws, revise. 

H. R. 10329. Sales of merchandise on Sun- 

Y. prohibit. 
es R. 10572. District of Columbia Teachers 

lege, forelgn students, attend on same 
basis as District of Columbia residents. 

H. R. 10622. Hospital Center Act, amend, 
Provide for an increase in the authorization 

or funds, 

H.R. 10625. Unemployment Comepnsation 
Act, amend. 

a H. R 11084. Sales of merchandise on Sun- 
ay, prohibit. 

H. R. 11166. Civil Defense Office, amend act. 
as R. 11231. License tax, vehicles for hire, 
can, pix only to vehicles with seating 

Pacity of nine, 

HOR. 11246. Mileage tax, exempt certain 

22 carriers of passengers from. 
tive’ R. 11263. Tax, exempt spouses of elec- 
— a from income tax, District of Co- 


H. 
her pat args Unemployment Compensation 


H.R. 11460. Indecent 
e . Publications, provide 
for minimum sentence. 
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H. R. 11512. Business Corporation Act. 
amend. 
H. R. 11529 ABC Act, amend, standup 


drinking. 

H. R. 11640. Unemployment Compensation, 
Act, amend. 

H.R.11787, Unemployment Compensation 
Act, amend. 

H. R. 12081. Commissioners, District of Co- 
lumbia, granted additional authority with 
respect to utilization and disposal of per- 
sonal property. 

H. R. 12162. Stadium, amend act providing 
for construction of. 

H. R. 12171. Dangerous weapons, 
net. 

H. R. 12191. Income and Francise Tax Act, 
amend, refund of taxes. 

H. R. 12238. National Union Insurance Co., 
of Washington, amend charter, 

H. R. 12246. American War Mothers, Inc., 
exempt from taxation. 

H. R. 12266. Teachers, salary increase. 

H.R. 12332. School bus fares, regulate. 

H. R. 12333. Commissioners buy bus tickets, 
sell to schoolchildren at reduced rate. 

H. R. 12356. Bridge, vicinity of Constitu- 
tion Avenue, amend act. 

H. R. 12377. Commissioners, authorized to 
borrow funds for capital improvements. 

H. R. 12408. Insurance coverage taxicabs, 
increase. ; 

H. R. 12409. Public Utilities Commission, 
prohibit instalation of meters in taxicabs. 

H. R. 12410. Taxicabs, no limitation of in 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 12411, Motor Vehicle Safety Respon- 
sibility Act of District of Columbia, amend 
act relating to exemption of certain vehicles 
insured under other laws. 

H. R 12412. Public Utilities Commission, 
clarify certain authority or, relating to ll- 
censing certain passenger vehicles for hire. 

H. R. 12413. Public Utilities Commission, 
regulate taxi fares for trips originating in 
District of Columbia to points outside Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H. R. 12506. Superintendent of Schools, 
Commissioners, salary increase. 

H. R. 12643. Municipal court of appeals, 
judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgments. 

H. R. 12963. Business Corporation Act, 
amend, i 

H. R. 12969. Sewage from Virginia, delivery 
authorized to enter District of Columbia sys- 
tem. 

H. R. 13088, Police, metropolitan, park and 
White House, regulate salaries of. 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase. 

H. R. 13150. Childhood Education Interna- 
tional Association, exempt property from tax- 
ation. 

H. R. 13184. Survey and study of street 
lighting in the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 13185. Salary increase, police and fire- 
men. 

H. R. 13218. Childrens center employees’ 
children permitted to use District of Colum- 
bia owned vehicles for transportation to 
Laurel. 

H.R. 13340. Insurance, life, amend District 
of Columbia act. 

H. R. 13406. Redeyelopment Act of 1945, 
amend, 

H. R. 13468. Pharmacy license, provide for 
issuance to Diodata Villamena. 

H. R. 13492. Criminal conduct, responsibil- 
ity for, amend act. 

H. R. 13493. Evidence, admission of in cer- 
tain cases, provide for, 

H. R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, increase 
coverage. 

H. R. 13609. Children, placing of in fam- 
ily homes, amend act; 

H. R. 13628. Income and Franchise Tax 
Act, amend, 

H. R. 13630. Milk ordinance and code, 
recommendation of Public Health Service, 
shall be in effect in District of Columbia. - 


amend 
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H. R. 13655. Sibley Memorial Hospital. 
amend Hospital Center Act relating to pre- 
grant expenses. 

H. R. 13723. Licensing of public adjusters, 


ce. 

H. R. 13774. Penalties, habitual criminals, 
increase. 

H. R. 13825. Property, District of Colum- 
bia, amend act granting right of possession 
to surviving widows, widowers, minor chil- 
dren, so long as it is used for residence. 

S. 105. National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs, exempt certain property 
from taxation. t 

S. J. Res. 167. Heliport, Commissioners 
cause a study to be made of all factors in- 
volved in construction of. 

S. 532. Fish and game laws, revise, 

S. 969. Tests for drunken driving. 

S. 1040. Life Insurance Act, amend. 

S. 1041. Illustrations in District of Colum- 
bia annual report, allowance of. 

S. 1706. Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to. 

S. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock, 
amend act. 

S. 1764. School Food Services Act, amend. 

S.1841. Teachers, retired, Board of Educa- 
tion may employ. 

S. 1846. Home rule, provide for in District 
of Columbia. 

S. 1843, Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees. 

S. 1849. Needy persons, more effective ad- 
ministration of public assistance. 

S. 1908. Hospital center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations, 

S. 2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S. 2725. National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., exempt from taxation, i 

S. 2728. Civil Defense Office, amend act 
establishing such office. 

S. 3057. Salary increase, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

S. 3058. Damages against the District of 
Columbia, amend act regulating the bring: 
ing of actions for. 

S. 3059. Buildings, dangerous or unsafe, to 
amend act authorizing Commissioners to re- 
move. 

S. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same basis 
as District of Columbia residents. 

S. 3493, Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S. 3735. National Union Insurance com- 
pany of Washington. amend. 

S. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend. 

S. 3941, Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibil- 
ity Act, amend. 

S. 3970. Alley Dwelling Act, facilitate, the 
acquisition of real property. 


Districr Bits AND RESOLUTIONS WHICH 
PASSED THE HOUSE DURING THE 2p SESSION 
OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 
H. R. 573. Budget planning service, pro- 

hibit in District of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 582. Shrine Association meeting, 
Middle Atlantic, Commissioners grant cer- 
tain permits to Almas Temple Shrine Activ- 
ities, Inc. 

H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, south- 
west area, redevelopment of, Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, authorized to use cer- 
tain water frontage. 

H. R. 3486. Simultaneous Death Act, apply 
in District ot Columbia. 

H. R. 6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
structed to replace existing ith Street 
Bridge. 

H. R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act, 
amend section 15. 

H. R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 
pensation, criminal cases, amend law, 

H. R. 7452. Holidays for officers and em- 
ployees of District of Columbia, provide for 
designation of. 
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H. R. 7863. A. R. C. Act, amend relative to 
tax stamps. 

H. R. 8470. Communications made to min- 
ister or by him, prohibit examination in Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. 

H. R. 8735, Annuities, increase for certain 
annultants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H. R. 9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society, permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters. 

H. R. 9304. Police, Metropolitan. White 
House, Park Police, amend law relating to 
retirement deductions. 

H. R. 11246, Mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from. 

H. R. 12162, Stadium, amend act providing 
for construction of. 

H. R. 12356. Bridge, vicinity. of Constitu- 
tion Avenue, amend act. 

H. R. 12377. Commissioners, authorized to 
borrow funds for capital improvements, 

H. R. 12643, Municipal court of ‘appeals, 
Judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgements. 

H. R. 12963. Business Corporation Act, 
amend. 

H. R. 13088; Police, Metropolitan, Park, and 
White House, regulate salaries of. 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase, 

H. R. 13218, Commissioners, authorized to 
utilize District-owned vehicles for transpor- 
tation of children of employees of District of 
Columbia government from Children’s Center 
to Laurel, Md. 

H. R. 13406, Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend. 


H. R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, Increase 
coverage. 
H. R. 13655. Sibley Memorial Hospital, 


amend Hospital Center Act relating to pre- 
t expenses. 

8,105. National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs, exempt certain property from 
taxation. 

8.532. Fish and game laws, revise. 

8.969. Tests for drunken driving. 

8.1040. Life Insurance Act, amend, 

8.1706. Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to, 

S. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock, 
amend act. 

S. 1764. School Food Services Act, amend. 

S. 1841. Teachers, retired, board of educa- 
tion may employ retired teachers as substi- 
tute teachers. 

S8. 1843. Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees. 

S. 1908. Hospital center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations. 

S. 1913. Garnishments of wages, amend 
law modifying provisions. 

S. 2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend. 

S. 2725. National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., exempt from taxation. 

S. 3057. Salary increase, superintendent of 
schools. 

S. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same basis 
as District of Columbia residents. 

S. 3259. Hospital Center Act, provide for 
an increase in authorization of funds. 

8.3735. National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, amend. 

8. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend. 

8. 4153. Sewage— from Virginia—authorize 
delivery into sewage system of District of 
Columbia and provide for treatment of, 
Distaict Bis AND RESOLUTIONS WHICH 

Passep Born HOUSE AND SENATE DURING 

‘THE 20 SESSION OF THE 85TH CONGRESS AND 

Have GONE TO THE Present ron His 

SIGNATURE ` 

H. J. Res. 582. Shrine Association meeting, 
Middle Atlantic, Commissioners grant cer- 
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tain permits to Almas Temple Shrine Activi- 
tes, Inc.—Public Law 551. 

H. R. 3486. Simultaneous Death Act, apply 
in District of Columbia.—Public Law 356. 

H. R. 6306. Bridges, two 4-lane, to be con- 
structed to replace existing 14th Street 
Bridge.—Public Law 601, 

H. R. 7300. Alcoholic Beverage Control Act 
—amend section 15—Public Law 422, 

H. R. 7349. Bonds, execution of for com- 
pensation, criminal cases, amend liw.—-Pub- 
lic Law 637. 

H. R. 7452. Holidays for officers and em- 
ployees of District of Columbia, provide for 
designation of —Public Law 533. 

H. R. 7568. Inspectors and privates, fire de- 
partment, service In grade of the same for 
purposes of longevity increases—-Public Law 
621. 

H. R. 7863. Alcoholic 


Beverage Control 


Act—amend relative to tax stamps—Public 


Law 558. 

H. R. 6735. Annuities—increase for certain 
annultants from District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement. 

H. R. 9271. Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion Society—permitted to use certain real 
estate as national headquarters —Private 
Law 389. 

H. R. 9285. St. Thomas Literary Soclety— 
amend charter—Public Law 541, 

H. R. 9304. Police, Metropolitan, White 
House, Park Police—amend law relating to 
retirement deductions —Publiic Law 693. 

H. R. 12356. Bridge, vicinity of Constitu- 
tion Avenue—amend act.—Public Law 446. 

H. R. 12162. Stadium, amend act provid- 
ing for construction of —Public Law 561. 

H. R. 12377. Commiseloners, authorized to 
borrow funds for capital improvements. 
Public Law 461. 

H. R. 12643. Municipal Court of Appeals, 
judge, clerk, deputy clerk, administer oaths 
and affirmations, take acknowledgments,— 
Public Law 539. 

H. R. 13088. Police, 
and White House, 
Public Law 584. 

H. R. 13132. Teachers, salary increase. 

H, R. 13218. Commissioners, authorized to 
utilize District-owned vehicles for trans- 
portation of children of employees of District 
of Columbia Government from Children’s 
Center to Laurel, Md.—Public Law 670. 

H. R. 13531. Insurance, taxicabs, Increase 
coverage, à 

H. J. Res. 630. Southwest Freeway, South- 
west area, redevelopment of, Commissioners, 
District of Columbia, authorized to use cer- 
tain water frontage. 

H. R. 13406. Redevelopment Act of 1945, 
amend. 

S. 108. National Association of Colored 
Women's Clubs, exempt certain property 
from taxation—Private Law 496. 

S. 532. Fish and game laws, revise—Public 
Law 730. 

8. 909. Tests for drunken driving—Public 
Law 338, 

S. 1040. Life Insurance Act, amend—Public 
Law 334. 

S. 1706, Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, grant additional powers to—Public Law 
491. 

8. 1708. Children, born out of wedlock— 
amend act—Public Law 382. 

8. 1764, School Food Services Act—amend, 

5.1841. Teachers, retired—Board of Edu- 
cation may employ retired teachers as sub- 
stitute teachers—Public Law 385. 

S. 1843. Recreation Board Act, amend, de- 
fine duties, night differential pay for certain 
employees—Public Law 383. 

5.1908. Hospital Center, extend time and 
increase authorization for appropriations— 
Public Law 328: 


8.2419. Unemployment Compensation Act, 
amend—Public Law 557. 


Metropolitan, Park, 
regulate salaries of.— 


August 25 


S. 2725. National Council of Negro Women, 
Inc., exempt from taxation—Priyate Law 388. 

8. 3057. Salary increase, Superintendent of 
Schoole—Public Law 552. 

S. 3243. Foreign students, attend District 
of Columbia Teachers College on same basis 
as District of Columbia residents—Public 
Law 384. 

S.3259, Hospital Center Act, provide for 
an increase in authorization of funds—Pub- 
lic Law 715, 

8.3735, National Union Insurance Com- 
pany of Washington, amend—Public Law 
549. 

S. 3827. Motor Vehicle Parking Facility Act 
of 1942, to amend—Public Law 692. 

8. 4153. Sewage—from Virginia—authorize 
delivery into sewage system of District of 
Columbla and provide for treatment of— 
Public Law 703. 


Districr BIS Wich Passen THE HoUsE 
DURING THE 85TH CONGRESS AND ARE PEND- 
ING BEFORE THE SENATE 


H. R 573. Budget Planning Service, pro- 
hibit in District of Columbia. 

H.R, 4840. Metropolitan Police Relief As- 
sociation, incorporate, 

H. R. 4874. Columbia Historical Society. 
amend act exempting certain property of. 

H. R. 5893. Vehicles, privately owned, ex- 
cuse from certain fees those loaned to Board 
of Education for driver training courses. 

H. R. 6259. Revenue Act of 1937, amend 
relative to tax on marine Insurance. 

H. R. 7409. Oldest Inhabitants of District 
of Columbia, conveyed real property owned 
by District of Columbia, 

H. R. 8470, Communications made to min- 
ister or by him, prohibit examination in Dis- 
trict of Columbia court. 

H. R. 11248. Mileage tax, exempt certain 
common carriers of passengers from. 


H. R. 12963. Business Corporation Act, 
amend. 
H.R. 18655. Sibley Memorial Hospital. 


amend Hospital Center Act relating to preg- 
nant expenses. 


Statement by Hon. Charles E. Potter, 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the follow” 
ing statement, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: ‘ 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR POTTER 


My State of Michigan is the center of the 
automobile industry. It will make a great 
contribution to our economy with the intro- 
duction of the 1959 models, which will shorUy 
be unveiled to an expectant public. If they 
meet the response which the industry“ 
stylists and engineers anticipate, many addi- 
tional workers will again be drawing pay“ 
checks. 

Furthermore, the demands of the auto- 
mobile producers on supplying industries 
will enable other businesses, both large 
small, including producers of steel, alumi- 
num, other nonferrous metals, glass, and 
upholstery fabrics to recall laldoff workers. 
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The service industries, including transporta- 

tion and distribution, will also benefit from 

nee increased activity in automobile produc- 
on. 

However—and this is unfortunate—one 
Tau alone will decide if this contribution 
to our economy will be made. One man 
lone will decide if thousands of additional 
workers will again draw paychecks in the 
State of Michigan. 

Tunt man is Walter Reuther. Walter Reu- 
ther seeks to control the entire political 
Structure of the State of Michigan and is 
8 most powerful labor boss in America to- 

ay, 

The senior Senator from Michigan cer- 
tainly recognizes the need for strong unſons 
with responsible leaders to provide for the 
orderly negotiation of wages, hours, and 
Conditions of employment for the workers 
in mass production industries. 

The United Automobile Workers and the 
management of the leading producers have 
developed grievance procedures with an im- 
Partial umpire paid jointly by the union 
und the employer. This bas materially 
eliminated strife in the day-to-day conduct 
of industrial relations. It clearly shows 
What can be accomplished when a union 
Concentrates its efforts in assisting mem- 
bers in connection with those activities 
customarily considered within the sphere of 
collective bargaining. 

Although the economy is again advancing. 
One disturbing cloud still hangs over us. 
The auto workers in the plants of General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler, who are mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers, are 
Working without a contract. 

Contracts between the major automobile 
Producers and the United Automobile Work- 
ers expired at the end of May. If the con- 
tracts had been extended, the members of 
the United Automobile Workers would haye 
received a pay increase of 9 cents an hour. 
Some of the other unions have signed agree- 
ments with the auto manufacturers. Their 
2 as well as the salaried workers 

ve been enjoying this pay increase. 
PTAR of an agreement is costing the mem- 

ship of the United Automobile Work- 
ers presently employed by the 3 leading 
Producers $1,200,000 every week or $60 mil- 
& year. With the resumption of full 
N on the new models 9 cents an 
will represent $100 million a 
these workers. ; ered 

Walter Reuther has eonsistently taken the 
position that our economy should be trans- 
dee into one in which the basic overall 
ene are made by Government. Pro- 

uction and pricing policies for particular 
Producers would be planned jointly by Gov- 
3 management, and labor. This un- 
4 ee concept accounts for the many 
ulties which accompany any négotia- 

ne with Walter Reuther. 
H poe he professes faith and confidence in 
ly enterprise economy, he has consistent- 
advocated plans and programs which 
3 destroy competitive capitalism. 
his ning in one form or another has been 

. interest. 

Ne € pattern of Walter Reuther’s collective 
ea ng negotiations also is a familiar 
+ Rather than concentrate on the con- 
ine 40 of an agreement which would in- 
ann dustrial pence and provide confidence 
he hie for the workers he represents, 
form, used the bargaining table as a plat- 
e courgn sae own economic and po- 
„to concentrate his political 

Saree in the United States. * 
ar recently Walter Reuther was inter- 
Hidak by Henry Brandon, Washington rep- 

; tative of the Sunday Times of London. 
e schemes which would trans- 
A 7 0 concept ot the bargaining table to 
Btruc grip on the entire governmental 

‘ure are clearly revealed in this inter- 
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view. I quote from Mr. Brandon’s articles 
of June 22 and June 29. Mr. Reuther 
sald: 

“If the labor movement is to deal with 
problems such as unemployment, it must 
act economically at the bargaining table and 
it must act politically.” 

This statement clearly shows that Walter 
Reuther regards political action as a princi- 
pal function of a labor leader. 

And when I speak of Reuther's political 
power, I am not dreaming up a fantasy. A 
force of 1,580 men worked and will continue 
to work in Michigan political campaigns 
during 1958. Reuther's union calls workers 
off the job and pays them $20 a day. plus 85 
a day expenses. This amounts to the stag- 
gering sum of $387,000 a day for political 
activity, These men are hired for one rea- 
son and one reason only: To impose Walter 
Reuther's will upon the voters, especially of 
Wayne County, Mich. 

As a matter of fact, the State of Michigan 
has been almost entirely taken over by 
Reuther and his lieutenants. Through his 
henchman, August Scholle, president of the 
Michigan AFL-CIO Council, he dictates de- 
cisions to his hand-picked Governor of 
Michigan in Lansing. Scholle is the same 
labor boss who publicly stated, “We will 
never support a Republican.” 

If Reuther played a fair game, permitting 
the electorate to make up its own mind, per- 
haps this situation would not have come 
about. A 

But how does he operate? 

I will give two cogent examples. 

Last spring I was invited by the Federal 
credit union of the Ford Rouge plant to 
speak to its members. I accepted the invi- 
tation. Shortly afterward I received a tele- 
phone call from Detroit adyising me that 
certain union bosses were displeased and 
that credit union members would be em- 
barrassed it a Republican Senator appeared. 
They asked me not to come, 

This obvious attempt to keep the rank- 
and-file from hearing an unbossed official 
caused so much criticism in the press that it 
proved embarrassing for the union tycoons. 
So, Paul Silver, president of UAW Local 351 
in Detroit wrote to invite me to speak at a 
meeting. It wasn't even a courteous invita- 
tion. He seemed more interested in ques- 
tioning the sincerity of my desire to meet 
face-to-face with rank-and-file union mem- 
bers than to help his union arrange à pro- 
ductive meeting. 

However, I accepted immediately. The 
chairman introduced me with a 25-minute 
tirade against the Republican Party. Fol- 
lowing my remarks August Scholle rose to 
mimic my speaking mannerisms and sar- 
castically attack my views. 

The poor manners of union bosses neither 
frighten nor upset me, Mr. President. But I 
submit that this episode indicates how fear- 
ful union bosses are of allowing their mem- 
berships to hear the truth. Arrogance and 
ill-mannered ridicule is their only defense 
against sound argument, 

More recently the Michigan AFL-CIO 
News carried a boldly headlined, three col- 
umn attack on my voting record In the 
Senate. With deliberate intent to deceive 
the rank-and-file unlon members of the 
State of Michigan, they falsely stated that I 
voted to kill a proposal to raise pensions for 
older, blind, and disabled persons, 

I wrote the editor by return mail, citing 
page references from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to correct misstatements throughout 
the article and requested that it be printed 
in fairness to his readers. Certainly they are 
entitied to make Judgments on the basis of 
facts. 

My letter was not printed, but a tiny one- 
inch correction, hidden in the corner of a 
subsequent issue appeared. The attack on 
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me, according to this almost invisible ad- 
mission, was due to a clerical error. 

I mention these incidents, Mr. President, 
only to show that the union bosses who have 
captured the political machinery of the 
ee of ee will stop at nothing to 

y anyone who refuses to 
e become their 

The situation brought on by Reuther's 
Juggernaut has become so notorious that it 
is referred to in other States as a “Michigan- 
type takeover.” 

It is built on misrepresentation and deceit. 
Ses ts ste! surprising when we consider the 

ackgrounds of some of Mic y 
5 higan’s labor 

Take Walter Reuther, for example. 

While he was a student at Detroit City 
College, which is now Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Walter Reuther was an associate editor 
of a publication called Revolt published by 
the League for Industrial Democracy, The 
masthead is revealing. It sald: 

“Revolt will wage an intelligent and 
Spirited fight against war, capitalism, race 
prejudice, intellectual sham, 

“Revolt will help rally students to the task 
of building a Socialist America.” 

Apparently, even in the distressed days of 
the depression, it was difficult ta sell a maga- 
zine with such an objective, ahd the name 
was changed to the Student. Outlook in 
February 1933. The change was announced 
in this fashion: 

“With this issue Revolt becomes the Stu- 
dent Outlook. Students felt it was more im- 
portant to sell our magazine and convince by 
its contents than to shout revolution and 
have no one listen. Persons who give us 
more than a glance will not mistake our 
colors.” 

Mr. President, Walter Reuther is still fol- 
lowing this formula. He is no longer shout- 
ing revolution, but those who give his pro- 
posals careful consideration cannot mistake 
the direction in which they would take us. 

In addition to being an editor of Revolt 
and the Student Outlook, Walter Reuther 
also contributed an article to the March 
1933 issue entitled “Auto Workers Strike.” 
This article clearly shows that Walter 
Reuther regarded the trade union movement 
primarily as a means of reorganizing society. 
In describing an automobile strike during 
this early period while he was still on the 
campus of Detroit City College, Walter 
Reuther said, and I quote: 

“As in many other present-day strikes, the 
students also played their part. About 20 
students from the College of the City of De- 
troit (both Communists and Socialists) 
marched in line with the Briggs’ picketers, 
singing and carrying signs reading City Col- 
lege Students Unite With Strikers.’ 

“The tremendous effect this cooperation 
from the ‘respectable young intellectuals’ 
had in breaking down the antipathy of the 
bystanders and minimizing the Red scare can 
best be illustrated by the fact that during 
the first few critical hours of the strike when 
it was most dificult to get the workers to fall 
in line with the picketers, this group of stu- 
dents through their songs and general mili- 
tant dctivity aided in swelling the numbers 
of the picekt line from 50 to 400 in but a few 
hours. So effective was the work of the stu- 
dent group that it was not long before the 
company ordered the police to take the stu- 
dents off the picket line. The police sur- 
rounded the group and took them inside the 
plant for questioning. The school author- 
ities were notified and a general attempt was 
made to intimidate the students. But the 
reply was a larger group of students on the 
line the next morning.” 

While Walter Reuther has denied any 
sympathy with Communists, this article 
which he wrote only 4 years before he led the 
sitdown strikes at Flint is revealing. Mr. 
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President, I note the direct reference to 
Communists and the need to minimize the 
Red scare. 

Then there Is Emil Mazey, Reuther's chief 
lieutenant, 

Emil Mazey is the man who openly casti- 
gated a duly elected judge of the courts of 
the State of Wisconsin and directed a boycott 
against his business because he dared to sen- 
tence a labor goon to a prison term for beat- 
ing up a nonstriker. And, he is the man who 
publicly declared that the clergy of a Wis- 
consin town had no integrity—merely be- 
cause they dared to speak out against the 
abuses of the labor bosses. 

These are the men, Mr. President, who 
have captured the State of Michigan. These 
are the men who have the Governor of the 
State so hog-tied that he has refused to ex- 
tradite a member of Reuther's union to stand 
fair trial in tho Wisconsin courts. These are 
the men who are afraid to let a Republican 
Senator tell a straightforward story of his 
record in behalf of all of Michigan’s people to 
the rank-and-file union members of the 
State. These are the men whose political ac- 
tivities were the subject of a University of 
Chicago study entitled “The CIO and the 
Democratic Party,” a study which docu- 
ments their brutal, strong-arm grab of the 
Democratic Party structure in Michigan. 

Throughout my public life, Mr. President, 
it has been my conviction that a man's liveli- 
hood and social well-belng are too sacred 
to be used as political pawns; that to play 
politics with the economic security of Michi- 
gan families is the unforgivable sin. This 
I have never done. 

Now is the time, Mr. President, for the 
working people of Michigan te demand a 
halt to Walter Reuther's cynical perversion of 
the union movement, 

Organized labor in Michigan must reaffirm 
its faith in the freedom and integrity and 
importance of the individual by demanding 
that Walter Reuther let each worker do his 
own political thinking. 

Now is the time for every citizen of Michi- 
gan, regardless of his political party, to re- 
nounce and condemn those politically am- 
bitious labor leaders who have killed off 
Michigan's jobs when the rest of the Nation 
was enjoying prosperity; who have driven 
small businessmen and industrialists out of 
the State because of their strong-nrm tactics; 
and who use the State as a pawn In thelr bid 
for national power. 

Now is the time for the working men and 
women of Michigan to reject the Socialist 
philosophy of Walter Reuther which regards 
a union member as too weak or too stupid 
to think for himself—and propounds that 
man attains his highest purpose under the 
heel of an all-powerful organization. 

Mr, President, the only issues which should 
be considered in the present negotintions be- 
tween management and labor in the auto- 
mobile industry are the terms which can best 
contribute to the progress and welfare of all 
concerned. This, I am sure, is the desire of 
the rank-and-file members of the union. 

These union members would be highiy in- 
terested, if they had access to the London 
Sunday Times interview of their leader, to 
read his admission that his ultimate purpose 
is to mold the Democratic Party so that it 
would “adopt a good program at every con- 
vention—just as advanced as the Labor Party 
in Britain.” The Labor Party, of course, is 
Socialist. 

It has been my pleasure to work in Con- 
gress with hundreds of loyal, able Demo- 
crats. They are not Socialists. They resent 
this statement as much as I do. They can 
never reassert their views within the Demo- 
cratic Party, however, until it is freed from 
Walter Reuther's grip. 

In the same fashion, !f agrecments can be 
reached in the current collective bargaining 
„ without concern for Reuther's 
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plans to take over the rest of the country 
as he has Michigan, I haye no doubt that the 
coming year will be one of progress and pros- 
perity for all our people. 


Congresswoman Bolton Reports on the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in any 
attempt to paint the picture of the 85th 
Congress, first credit must go to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower for his vision and his 
courage in presenting to the Congress a 
constructive and far-reaching program. 

While naturally I like to give credit to 
our Republican President for asking for 
much of this major legislation, I know 
the executive branch is powerless with- 
out the Congress of the United States. 
Therefore, I feel that each of us in the 
House may feel he or she has been a 
part of whatever benefits may result 
from governmental activities of this 
year. My vote was cast for many of the 
measures I am reporting here. They 
represent a compromise, of course, in 
many cases. In some I think we spent 
far too much, in others too little. 

It seems advantageous at this time 
when we are so near adjournment to 
summarize some of the achievements of 
the 85th Congress. Naturally none of 
this could have been accomplished with- 
out the cooperation of members of both 
parties. 

Let us review first what has been done 
in the name of “the general welfare” of 
the people of the United States. 

I. THE GENERAL WELFARE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


To the 12 million people on the social 
security rolls the most important legis- 
lation of the session is the bill to pro- 
vide a 7-percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits. During this period of 
gradual, but steady, inflation, our senior 
citizens have been the hardest hit. The 
amendments provide an average increase 
of $5 a month in retirement income for 
this group. The total maximum ben- 
efits which may be paid to a family will 
be increased from $200 to $254 a month. 

In addition to the social security in- 
crease, there has been legislation cover- 
ing a 10-percent increase for retired 
Government employees, 

CONFERENCE ON THE AGED 


Congressional concern with the rapid- 
ly increasing problem of the senior cit- 
izen who is living longer on an ever- 
diminishing retirement income evi- 
denced itself in the passage of a sep- 
arate bill calling for a White House 
conference on the aged in 1960. To be 
preceded by State conferences and given 
leadership by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, this conference 
will be expected to bring to the Presi- 
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dent recommendations covering employ- 

ment, housing, medical care, and com- . 

munity care of the elderly. 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS 


The 85th Congress has provided an 
unemployment program for returning, 
so-called peacetime veterans. Under 
this legislation wages earned in the 
Armed Forces will be counted in com- 
puting unemployment benefits exactly as 
if they had been earned in Federal civil- 
lan employment subject to State un- 
employment laws. 

Because of the heavy unemployment 
compensation caused by the temporary 
recession which certain States were un- 
able to meet, Congress provided for loans 
to States to cover up to 15 weeks (13 in 
Ohio) additional Federal unemployment 
compensation where State payments 
have expired. 

PAY INCREASES 


Recognizing the problems caused by 
higher living costs, the 85th Congress 
provided an increase of 10 percent for 
more than 1 million Federal employees, 
to be retroactive to January 1958. 

A similar 10-percent increase was also 
given with the same retroactive clause, 
to our more than 500,000 postal em- 
ployees. 

The armed services as well were given 
a pay increase of $577 million a year by 
the Congress. It was so arranged that 
both men and women who are members 
of the Armed Forces will be paid at 
higher rates according to their profi- 
ciency. Both were done with the hope 
that encouragement would thus be 
given to join up and stay in. 

POSTAL INCREASES 


In order to bring in to the Treasury 
additional funds to help meet increased 
pay rates, a bill was passed increasing 
first-class mail rates from 3 to 4 cents, 
airmail from 6 to 7 cents. Second-class 
mail is to be increased progressively over 
a period of 3 years by 60 percent for 
advertising matter and 30 percent for 
reading matter. Third class will be 
raised from 1% to 2% cents on bulk 
minimum rates. 

CHILDREN’S BENEFITS 


Nothing this Congress has done has 
brought so many expressions to my 
Cleveland office as the continuation of 
the school milk program. Nonprofit 
schools, nursery schools, child care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, and summer 
camps have been the beneficiaries here- 
tofore. The recent legislation has ex- 
tended this program for another 3 years 
and has authorized the expenditure of 
$75 million during each of the 3 years. 
Dairy farmers can rejoice that 1.75 bil- 
lion half pints of their life-giving prod- 
-uct last year nourished children in 
71,238 schools and child care stations. 

The 85th Congress has again extended 
Federal assistance to those school dis- 
tricts affected by Federal installations 
both military and otherwise. 

TIOUSING 


The House acted unanimously to pass 
a $1.8 billion emergency housing legis- 
lation to stimulate the construction of 
200,000 homes. We were taking into 
consideration not only the need for new 
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homes but the desirability of providing 
600,000 jobs during the next year. 

This act reduces the downpayment 
on FHA-financed houses, It extends the 
guaranty and direct loan program for 
veterans. It also increases the authori- 
Zation of mortgage purchases of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 

Specifically, as passed by the Con- 
gress, the bill would authorize the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association— 
known as Fannie May—to buy up to $1 
billion worth of GE and FHA mortgages. 
The builder gets a commitment from 
Fannie May to invest in mortgages on 
homes he builds. He then takes this 
comitment to a savings and loan asso- 
Ciation bank or other member and ob- 
tains construction financing. After the 
homes are sold, Fannie May puts up the 
money for the mortgages, 

The bill extends the GI home loan 
Program until July 25, 1960, and lowers 

downpayments to 3 percent of the 

first $13,500—instead of the first $10,000. 

The House also increased by $4 billion 
the authorization for FHA mortgage 

urance, 

OMNIBUS HOUSING BILL 


The omnibus housing bill—S. 4035— 
Was brought before the House August 18 
under “suspension of the rules” and it 
Was defeated because it did not receive 
the required two-thirds vote. This bill, 
as brought out by the committee, would 

ve authorized expenditures of more 
than $1.25 billion in a single year. Those 
expenditures would have been in addi- 
tion to the $1.9 billion contained in the 

ergeney Housing Act enacted earlier 
a year, which I supported. The om- 
ap housing measure, as it came to 
5 floor under a procedure which per- 
th tted no amendments, called for twice 
p © expenditures the administration ap- 
hha In addition it would have es- 
kepi lished a completely new principle, re- 
© ving all control of funds from the 
= ae It provided for direct Fed- 
ma lending of money borrowed from 
ie Treasury; hence Congress would 
5 A abrogated its constitutional power 
Ad e purse through appropriations. 
ern nally this measure took the Fed- 
vi 3 into education via the 
bull door by authorizing loans for 
8 college classrooms, a provision 
Add would not have housed a single 
e citizen. Those of us who 
Stan against this bill knew this provi- 
Co, Should have been considered by the 
thee on Education and Labor, and 
ria if found necessary, brought to the 

rina separate bill. \ 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


abe Hill-Burton Hospital Survey Con- 
a ction Act which has worked so well 
PE ria 12 years, was extended for an 
best Onal 3 years. This is one of the 
me amples of State-Federal relation- 
sy in that funds are made available 
for — Federal Government to the State 
is ospital construction. The program 
level tered entirely at the State 
dete and it is the State agency which 
sive en which projects are to be 
stants and how much of the ac- 
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tual eonstruction funds must be put up 
by the sponsor of the hospital, 
VETERANS 

One of the very constructive activi- 
ties of the 85th Congress has been the 
codification of laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, bringing them 
all into one act. 

Pensions for widows of the Spanish- 
American, Indian, Mexican, and Civil 
Wars have been increased from $40-$57 
to 865-875. 7 

The House also approved legislation 
granting a Federal charter to the Veter- 
ans of World War I. This veterans’ or- 
ganization was formed in Cleveland in 
1949, and since then has grown to in- 
clude approximately 80,000 members in 
more than 1,000 local chapters in 47 
States. Membership is predicated upon 
honorable service in World War I be- 
tween April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918. 

Incidentally, it is very gratifying to me 
that plans for two new Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals for northern Ohio are 
progressing rapidly. Plans should be 
completed by October for a new neuro- 
psychiatric hospital at Brecksville and 
funds fo ra new general, medical, and 
surgical hospital in the Cleveland area 
are expected to be included in the 1960 


budget. 
EDUCATION 


On August 8. H. R. 13247, known as the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
was passed by the House. 

While I give full credit for an earnest 
attempt to solve some of our educational 
problems to my colleagues who voted for 
this bill, I still remain in disagreement 
with them. It seems to me that it is a 
mistake for the Federal Government to 
move too heavily into the field of edu- 
cation. 

As passed by the House this bill would 
have put the Federal Government into 
the business of education to the tune of 
about $1 billion. If I thought the $1 bil- 
lion would achieve the purpose intended 
by this measure, I would be more favor- 
ably disposed. However, the entire edu- 
cational experience of this country shows 
that the greatest progress has been made 
through the States and not by overall 
Federal controls. There is no question 
that he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
and Federal- financing means Federal 
control of the school system everywhere. 

It is noteworthy that this bill also does 
not get to the crux of what many edu- 
cators think is our major problem the 
fundamental primary school training. 
In passing, also let me note that this 
measure, while it was designed to help 
students get through college, makes no 
provision for additional pay for school- 
teachers. Our educators complain more 
bitterly about the lack of good teachers 
than anything else. The only help to 
teachers offered here is 4 years’ training 
for foreign language teachers, who pre- 
sumably would be expected to teach at 
the same too-low pay scales. 

Editorials from Cleveland newspapers 
point out that although the House- 
passed measure provides for college 
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scholarships for students there are liter- 
ally thousands of scholarships which go 
begging every year. It seems to me a 
mistaken theory that the mere appro- 
priation of large sums of money from 
Washington can force people to do what 
they are apparently not disposed to do 
for themselves. 

Our leading scientists seem to be in 
agreement that any program to stimulate 
scientific training should start in the 
elementary grades. This is where the 
child’s initial interest in science or any 
other subject is first aroused. This 
measure starts from the top, in other 
words, at the college level and tries to 
take young people whose bents have al- 
ready been formed and turn them into 
scientific channels. Neither educators 
nor scientists believe this feasible. 

I want to point out that the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer also notes this measure cer- 
tainly would result in drying up scores of 
private scholarship money. I think this 
would be disastrous. The Cleveland 
Press, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
terms this measure, “A part of the irre- 
sponsible push toward bigger Federal 
deficits, more power in Washington and 
less for the States and the people them- 
selves.” ` 

NATIONAL CULTURE CENTER 

Congress at long last approved the es- 
tablishment of a National Cultural Cen- 
ter in Washington by adopting a Senate- 
passed measure. Earlier I had intro- 
duced similar legislation to accomplish 
this purpose. It has taken the lifetime 
of this Republic of ours to achieve this 
step in the enlightment and education of 
our people. George Washington, and 
several presidents after him, foresaw this 
need and President Eisenhower sent us a 
letter of endorsement. The National 
Cultural Center will be valuable not only 
to our own people but helpful in our 
relationships abroad. I am most happy 
this legislation has become law, 

FOOD STAMP PLAN 

This measure, which would have re- 
moved the distribution of Federal sur- 
plus foods from the hands of the States 
and placed it indirectly in the hands of 
the Federal Government, was defeated 
by the House. Brought up under sus- 
pension of the rules, it did not receive 
the required two-thirds vote. The bill 
was opposed by the Department of Ag- 
riculture partly because of its extreme 
costliness and partly because it would 
take away the jurisdiction of the States. 
Under the proposed measure needy fam- 
ilies would buy orange stamps which 
they could exchange for food at retail 
outlets. They would be given blue 
stamps which they could exchange for 
surplus foods. Thus the standards of 
eligibility of economic needs of people 
would be taken from the States. Addi- 
tionally costs would be huge, since ar- 
rangements would have to be made to 
supply more than 300,000 food retail 
outlets with surplus commodities, I con- 
curred with those who opposed this 
measure. 
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It. THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Recognizing that certain areas in the 
United States—I regret to say Cleveland 
among them—have been hit by a busi- 
ness recession, the Congress has devoted 
much of its attention to various meas- 
ures to increase the opportunity for 
American citizens to earn more money 
‘and overcome the recession. We have 
tried to provide those aids to business 
and industry which will permit them to 
offer larger employment. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


One such measure gave permanent 
status to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, increased its lending authority 
and reduced interest rates to small busi- 
ness concerns. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has already built a glowing 
record of service to small businesses in 
Ohio. Since its establishment, 356 busi- 
ness loans have been made to Ohio firms 
totaling $24,147,722. In addition, through 
May, 1958, small businesses in Ohio have 
completed 1,843 Government contracts 
for various supplies and services, in an 
amount of about $69,523,087. This was 
accomplished largely through the efforts 
of the SBA’s Cleveland Regional Office 
which is headed by James G. Garwick. 
For small business men with problems, 
Mr. Garwick or members of his staff are 
always available. The Cleveland office 
is located in the Standard Building, 1370 
Ontario Street. 

This Congress also passed legislation 
to make it possible for State development 
agencies, or investment agencies to set up 
for the purpose, to lend money to small 
business. It is expected to open the 
door for small businesses to obtain ven- 
ture capital, equity capital, or long- 
term, 20-year loans from these agencies. 

And, of course, the previously out- 
lined increases in social security and ex- 
tensions of unemployment benefits as 
well as salary increases in Many quar- 
ters have also been of assistance to those 
affected by the recession, 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


The 85th Congress also provided $5.5 
billion for highway construction. When 
we enacted this legislation we had in 
mind speeding up a previously adopted 
program to create employment. Inci- 
dentally, the Highway Construction Act 
included an amendment to encourage 
the States to restrict billboards on inter- 
state highways, 

We also passed resolutions urging the 
executive departments to accelerate all 
Federal construction projects, both mili- 
tary and civilian, for which funds had 
been previously appropriated, to stimu- 
late the economy. 

The Emergency Housing Act, which I 
previously mentioned, was also another 
measure which played a prominent part 
in overcoming the temporary decline in 
business. 


RAILROADS 


Railroads annually have contributed 
to our economy approximately $5.5 bil- 
lion in wages, $3 billion for purchase of 
material, supplies, and equinment, and 
more than $1 billion in taxes—Federal, 
State, and local. With the competition 
railroads have today from buses, airlines, 
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pipelines, and so forth, the railroads are 
in great financial difficulty. 

Recognizing the need to give relief to 
this great industry—so important to 
Cleveland—the Congress provided a 
Federal quaranty of up to $700 million 
in loans to railroads to finance new 
equipment, provide operating expenses, 
and meet other obligations. The same 
legislation also revised the interstate 
commerce regulations which were made 
during a time when railroads were con- 
sidered to be a monopoly. This special 
aid to railroads is an aid to labor as 
well as to the railroads considering the 
$5.5 billion annual payroll of the rail- 
roads. 

In a separate bill, the Congress re- 
pealed the 3-percent tax on freight 
which may offset the 20 percent drop in 
freight carloadings during the past year. 

YLOOD CONTROL AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Of particular interest to Cleveland was 
the $1.5 billion harbor authorization bill, 
It contains authorization for $14 million 
additional improvements for Cleveland 
harbor to replace 2 railroad bridges and 
1 highway bridge. It is important that 
this work on the Cleveland harbor be 
completed at an early date to make it 
ready for the opening of the St. Law- 
rence seaway in 1959 to deep-draft 
vessels, 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 

We extended the Reciprocal Trade Act 
for 4 years giving the President author- 
ity to cut tariffs up to 25 percent. Con- 
gress by adopting a concurrent resolu- 
tion by a two-thirds vote may override 
the President if he does not heed the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion—under peril-point action—to in- 
crease tariffs for the protection of 
American industry. 

We should note here that foreign 
trade provides jobs for 4.5 million 
Americans. We know that many of the 
products manufactured in Cleveland 
such as paint, enamel, automobile parts, 
and so forth, go into items for export. 
A recent Ohio industrial study by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
showed that approximately 30 percent 
of Ohio workers are in industries which 
depend upon foreign exports for profit 
margin. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 

A measure which I was unable to sup- 
port was S. 3683, the so-called Area 
Redevelopment Act. 

This legislation would set up a new 
Government agency—the Area Rede- 


velopment Administration, headed by a 


Commissioner. The new agency would 
be given approximately $275 million in 
funds to make loans and finance proj- 
ects in certain distressed areas. 

Under the bill's definition of a dis- 
tressed area, those sections suffering 
from unemployment due to the tempo- 
rary business recession—such as Cleve- 
land—would receive no benefits unless 
the present rate of unemployment in- 
creased and continued at an increasing 
rate for a year or longer. Because of this, 
to me the bill seemed to be discrimina- 
tory. No justification was demonstrated 
for singling out a special group among 
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the unemployed for special benefits. All 
persons out of work, regardless of where 
they live, should be equally eligible for 
assistance under any Federal program. 
In addition, this legislation would be 
of no immediate help even to the rela- 
tively few areas that would be eligible 
for assistance. The bill envisions a 
time-consuming process which includes 
the establishing of a new agency, the 
appointing of local processing commit- 
tees, the soliciting of new industries to 
move into an area, the constructing of 
a new industrial building, and the re- 
training of workers. Even if this pro- 
gram were established on a workable 
basis, it could not possibly begin opera- 
tion for a long period of time. 
AGRICULTURE BILL 


Congress finally agreed upon a com- 
promise farm bill which had the sup- - 
port of Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Final adoption of the measure can 
be regarded as a tribute to the skill, 
wisdom, and determination of Secretary 
Benson, who was most anxious to give 
the American farmer more freedom and 
self-determination, Despite all the 
partisan politics the farm question in- 
evitably provokes, those of us who sup- 
ported this legislation can justly feel we 
have done an excellent job for the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Under this new law farmers may vote 
whether or not they want to continue 
the present corn acreage allotment with 
price supports between 75 and 90 per- 
cent of parity or whether they want un- 
limited acreage allotments with price 
supports of 65 percent of parity. 

Cotton acreage allotments, which 
would have been cut without legislation, 
will be kept at present levels and price 
supports will be gradually reduced over 
a 4-year period. 

The Wool Act was extended for 4 
years and the program of donating sur- 
plus dairy products to veterans” hospitals 
and the armed services was continued. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


The House voted down the Senate- 
passed Kennedy-Ives labor bill to curb 
labor racketeering. The record is clear 
that the House acted not necessarily in 
disapproval of the Senate measure but 
because of lack of any real opportunity 
to consider the legislation. Neither 
House committees nor Members were 
given any real chance to consider this 
important bill. Surely it was too much 
to expect that House Members could 
conscientiously decide upon such an im- 
portant policy under a procedure which 
allowed only 20 minutes debate to a side, 
and no amendments, 

The Democratic chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
the distinguished Hon. Graham Barden 
of North Carolina, put in a few terse 
bine the problem before us when ho 

What disturbs me and rocks me la that we 
are called upon on the floor of this House to 
take a bill that is so vital, that is the most 
dangerous and the most far-reaching piece of 
legislation in the field of labor and manage- 


ment that has come to this floor since the 


Taft-Hartley bill, a bill of 48 pages; we are 
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*Cilled upon to understand it and to do the 
Wise thing and to keep faith with America in 
40 minutes. I cannot refrain from saying 
that it Is an insult to the House and no com- 
Pliment to thelr intelligenec to expect them 
do do this thing. 

CONGRESS ‘HELPS 


As we approach the end of the 85th 
Congress, it is encouraging to note many 
Signs that the measures we haye taken 
are already becoming effective. It is 
with much satisfaction that we note re- 
Ports that there is a big rise in construc- 
tion activity and many factories are re- 

Jones & Laughlin and other big 
Cleveland plants are reopening, There 
is a rise in steel production. As a result 
of pay increases, retail sales showed a 
Breat increase. All of this is healthy and 
Should afford proof to the American 
People that both the executive and the 
Sgislative branches are deeply concerned 
With their individual welfare. 

III. THE COMMON DEFENSE 


ran would be expected at this time the 
oth Congress delved very deeply into all 
Questions affecting our national defense. 
1 Acting in cooperation with the execu- 
the branch and the military authorities, 
e 85th Congress took a series of actions 
bolster the national security. 
i The Congress authorized the expendi- 
eanes of $549 million to expand and ac- 
dente construction of missile bases, 
coteetlon and warning systems. We 
Onsider this of the utmost importance. 
SPACE AGENCY 


t woe Congress also established the Na- 
Saree Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
he ion, a new civilian agency, headed 
& Director and Deputy appointed by 
Sni President by and with the advice 
Wha consent of the Senate to operate 
er the control and direction of a 
the y board of seven members including 
the Secretaries of pe and Defense and 
0 e Atomic Energy 

yommission. Developments of the last 
Rur: including the launching of the 


sputnik, point to the urgency’ 


Dope lining this new agency. We 

in that the clarifying of responsibility 

Spa legislation will accelerate our 

ce program so vital.to our defense. 
GLENNAN NAMED 


be President has named T. Keith 
Tee 5 President of Case Institute of 
National we Administrator of the new 
10 Aeronauties and Space Admin- 
. n. Few persons anywhere in the 
are so qualified as he to fill the 
ee If I may be pardoned a 
Case te here, I am glad to see 
father Fei pene 1 news. My 
oun - 
lang institation great Cleve 
ATOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


lon ie Congress also authorized $35 mil- 

of a yen appropriated for construction 
r — 

destroyer or an atomic-powered 


den e 85th Congress also made provi- 
atomi r exchange of mutually essential 
© information and materials with 


Our 
allies. It is important that the pco- 


/ 
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ple know that the Congress will review 
any agreements to exchange military 
information or materials, 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


President Eisenhower commended the 
Senate and House Armed Services Com- 
mittee upon the defense reorganization 
measures which the 85th Congress 
passed. The bill consolidates full au- 
thority in a Secretary of Defense, gives 
the Secretary of Defense authority and 
fiexibility to transfer funds from one 
function to another, and streamlines 
military command channels. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


The collision of military planes with 
commercial airliners pointed up the need 
for a single agency control of both mili- 
tary and civilian flights. This Congress 
promptly took action to establish a sin- 
gle Federal Aviation Agency. With all 
air traffic under one agency, we should 
have both safe and more efficient use of 
the airspace. 

Iv. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Now let us take a look at our accom- 
plishments in the area of foreign affairs. 
The activities of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on which I have served since 
1941, have increased many fold in the 
last several years. The assumption of 
bilateral and multilateral treaty com- 
mitments to secure the defense of the 
free world carries with it an enormous 
amount of legislative responsibilities. 
Chief among the legislation that must 
annually be considered by our committee 
is the mutual security program. 

MUTUAL SECURITY 


Under the leadership of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee the Mutual Security 
Act was continued in both 1957 and 1958. 
Now in its eighth year this program has 
played a key role in maintaining our 
free world system of collective security. 
With the increased challenge presented 
by the growing Communist economic 
offensive, the program is being re- 
directed to provide more assistance to 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Through Special Assistance, the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, and Technical 
Cooperation means are provided to af- 
firmatively respond to the challenge. 

HUNGARIAN RESOLUTION 


Shocked by the brutal execution of 
Imre Nagy and the other Hungarian re- 
volt leaders, the House unanimously 
voted its indignation at this act dictated 
by the Soviet Union. Our resolution 
stated that this Soviet reprisal shocked 
the conscience of decent mankind, and 
requested the President to express the 
sympathy of the American people for 
all Hungarians. 

MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 

At the urgent request of the Admin- 
instration the Congress authorized the 
President to undertake economic and 
military cooperation with nations in the 
Middle East in order to strengthen them 
against Communist aggression. After 
weeks of intensive study by the com- 
mittee, the resolution, which provided 
that up to $200 million could be made 
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available for this purpose, was approved 
overwhelmingly. J 


CREATION OF PERMANENT v. N. POLICE FORCE 


Toward the latter part of the session 
the House approved House Resolution 
367 which called for the creation of a 
permanent United Nations police force. 
In so doing the Congress recognized the 
valuable contribution to peace which has 
been made by the United Nations force 
in the Gaza Strip. From my inspection 
trip to the area last year I observed 
firsthand the tranquility the U. N. forces 
brought to this area of great tension. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AFRICA 

In recognition of the growing impor- 
tance of Africa in international affairs, 
the Congress enacted legislation provid- 
ing for an additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Africa. This act will 
make possible an expanded Bureau of 
African Affairs within the Department, 
and the strengthening of our consulates 
and embassies abroad. I have urged the 
passage of such legislation ever since my 
study mission to Africa in 1955, and be- 
lieve that it will bring improved relation- 
ships with a vital part of tomorrow’s 
world. 

In nominating Joseph C. Satterthwaite 
to this post the administration has in- 
deed chosen well. 

STUDY MISSIONS ABROAD 


As a ranking member of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Near East and Africa, I 
have undertaken two study missions to 
that area during this session of Congress, 
In March of 1957 I was named by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as an official delegate 
to the independence ceremonies of the 
new state of Ghana. The United States 
delegation was led by Vice President 
Nrxon, and made official stops in Mo- 
rocco, Ghana, and other African coun- 
tries. The mission was enthusiastically 
received everywhere it went, and added 
to the large amount of good will which 
we already enjoyed throughout Africa. 

Last fall I undertook at the commit- 
tee's request a study mission to investi- 
gate the Arab refugee camps in the 
Middle East and inspect our installations 
in North Africa. Through the excellent 
cooperation of United Nations officials 
who maintain responsibility under which 
the some 900,000 refugees live, I was able 
to visit all the principal camps and talk 
with many people. My findings were 
submitted to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee in a formal report filed this year. 
These study missions are of invaluable 
help to our committee. They add to our 
knowledge of other peoples and countries, 
and give others a glimpse of what an 
American is, We hope such visits will 
bring better understanding between us 
and other nations, 

V, A NEW STATE 

The 85th Congress added the 49th star 
to the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica when we voted to admit Alaska into 
the Union. 

The opinion of the Congress was some- 
what divided, but the yeas won. 
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Mayor Daley of Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on the closing day of the 85th Congress, 
which will take its place in history as one 
of the most productive and instructive 
Congresses since the beginning of our 
Government, I wish to direct my remarks 
to the city of Chicago and its dynamic 
mayor, the Honorable Richard J. Daley. 
I do this with the realization that the 
future functioning of our democracy de- 
pends in no small measure on the way 
our municipal governments are run. 
Their integrity and their efficiency in 
meeting the problems in an ever chang- 
ing world, problems that fall more imme- 
diately and hardest on the big cities, 
furnish the answer to our continuing 
strength and progress. 

This is not said to detract from the 
importance of village, county, and State 
governments. It is not intended to sug- 
gest that there is any fundamental dif- 
ference between urban and rural popu- 
lations or that one makes greater or less 
contribution to the functioning of our 
democracy and the welfare of our people. 
We all do our part whenever we are 
called to play it. A 

PROBLEMS OF BIG CITIES 


But there are problems of Government 
in our big cities that many times in this 
and earilier Congress I have wished 
were better understood by my colleagues. 

I appreciate, for one thing, that it is 
difficult for a Member from a small com- 
munity to appreciate the housing prob- 
lems of a big city, with its shifting resi- 
dential districts, its constant fight 
against decay and resultant slums, its 
demand in a new day of automobiles for 
superhighways that necessitate the de- 
struction of homes where people lived 
and have to be relocated, and its large 
influx of persons who have to be housed 
or left unattended to, can add to the 
hazards of all natures. 


I regret that my colleagues who re- 
ported in this Congress a housing bill so 
necessary to our big cities had not a 
greater understanding. When we fight 
for the legislative climate in which our 
big cities can live and expand whole- 
somely and flourish, we are fighting for 
nothing less than the preservation of our 
democracy. When millions of persons, 
massed together within the municipal 
area of one city, are neglected, discon- 
tent will grow into resentment, and re- 
sentment with fanning can go to any 
lengths. The history of our world is the 
history of the rise and fall of great cities, 

IMPORTANCE OF MAYOR'S OFFICE 


In recent years, deplorably, there has 
been an inclination to overlook in the 
national picture the importance of mu- 
nicipal government in the big cities. 
Today one ambitious to be an occupant 
of the White House probably would re- 
gard the United States Senate and the 
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office of governor the most likely step- 
ping stone. Yet it was Grover Cleve- 
land’s election as mayor of Buffalo that 
started him on the road to the White 
House. His reforms in municipal gov- 
ernment in the city of Buffalo arrested 
the interest of the Nation, stole the show 
from the personalities on the State and 
national level, made him successively 
governor of New York and President of 
the United States over the bitter opposi- 
tion of powerful Tammany Hall. 

At a little later period Johnson and 
Baker in Cleveland, Pingree in Detroit, 
Dunne in Chicago, Hunt in Cincinnati, 
Brand Whitlock in Toledo, and other 
mayors of American cities were names 
known to most Americans. 

The fact is that a mayor of a big city 
is closer to the people than any other 
official. If he is an outstandingly good 
mayor his good deeds carry far. The 
roots of good government are in local 
government, and local government has 
its highest office in the chief executive 
of a big city. 

Next to the Presidency of the United 
States the office of mayor of the city of 
Chicago is rated by political scholars as 
the most influential public office in the 
United States. This is determined not 
only by the size of Chicago, its territorial 
location, the diversity of its industries, 
and other such factors, but, equally im- 
portant, the scope of authority vested in 
the chief executive. The mayor of New 
York has no such measure of authority. 

DALEY'S 3 YEARS OF MIRACLES 


In the 3 years of his administration 
Mayor Richard J. Daley has brought the 
office of chief executive of a big city back 
to its former place in the national inter- 
est. More has been written of him in 
national magazines and periodicals, all 
in admiration of the miracles he has 
wrought by hard work and dedication, 
than of any other mayor of an American 
city in the history of our Republic, 

Mr. Speaker, when a great nian comes 
into a great public office he envisions 
and plans for the future as he does the 
work of the present. Mayor Daley, while 
making the Chicago of today first in all 
good things of the big cities of the world, 
is laying the plans for an even greater 
Chicago in 1980. 

By unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the beginning of 
an article by Thomas Buck in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of August 23, 1958, as 


‘follows: 


(By Thomas Buck) 


A comprehensive plan for modernizing 
Chicago’s Loop and its environs in the next 
22 years at a cost of $144 billion in public 
and private funds was made public Friday 
by Mayor Daley and the city’s department of 
planning. 

The proposals were described by the mayor 
and his planning aids as a bold and imagin- 
ative program designed to fulfill the city's 
downtown urban culture needs in the re- 
mainder of the 20th century. 

Fancy sketches and scale models of the 
numerous suggestions—all prepared at points 
far removed from the city hall to insure ut- 
most secrecy—were unveiled in the mayor's 
office before a large gathering of business and 
civic leaders. 

In general, the plan reaffirms the planning 
framework set forth in 1909 by the famous 
Burnham plan, the proposal that produced 
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the development of the Lake Michigan shore- 
land as Chicago's front yard, and ultimate 
construction of Congress Expressway, and 
numerous other downtown improvements. 

Specifically, this modern plan recommends 
sites for Government buildings, and a Chi- 
cago undergraduate campus of the University 
of Illinois, and a transportation center, as 
well as. designating areas for 50,000 apart- 
ments to lure persons back to the core of the 
city. 

It also proposes three new islands just off 
the shoreline for recreational purposes, the 
improvement of Navy piers to meet the ship- 
ping needs arising from the next year's open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence seaway, and a street 
pattern to ease congestion. 

One major proposal calls for the separa- 
tion of pedestrian and vehicular traffic by 
providing special pedestrian plazas below and 
above the present street level. 

Of most immediate importance are recom- 
mendations dealing with Government build- 
ing sites and the University of Dlinois cam- 
pus to replace the university's present facili- 
ties at Navy pier, 

The Government center question jumped 
into the limelight recently in view of the 
Federal Government’s intentions to build of- 
fice buildings and a courthouse at à cost of 
$98 million, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 85-614, and the order 
of the House of August 23, 1958, empow- 
ering him to appoint commissions, 
boards, and committees authorized by 
law or by the House, did, on August 25, 
1958, appoint as members of the Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission the 
following Members on the part of the 
House: 

Mr, CELLER, of New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN, of New York. 

Mr. TAYLOR, of New York. 

Mr. KEATING, of New York. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of ® 
document not already provided for by law,. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U- 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


Presented to either House, shall be refe 


immediately to the Committee on Hous? 
Administration of the House of Represents- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin 
istration of the Senate, who, in making theif 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall 
printed before such committee has repor 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 150, F. 
1939). 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, September 12, 1958. It is requested that copy and proofs of 
speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 
to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 


date. 


By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimously consent 

have printed in the Appendix of the 

donn an address by me at the bicen- 
í celebration of Fort Bedford, Bed- 
ord, Pa., August 22,1958. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OF SENATOR Epwarp MARTIN, or 
PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE BICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION oF Fort BEDFORD, BEDFORD, PA, 
Aucvsr 22, 1958 


It is always a pleasure to take part in the 
celebration of an important 5 
It the glories of our historic past. 
sien good for America to hold assemblies 
und as this because they give us a better 

8 of the toll, heroism, and sac- 
uilt the foundati 
Nation's greatness. E 
many public addresses, and on other 
it is ee I have emphasized how important 
Our Sta every one of us to learn more about 
tory. Any American who studies the 
tobe of our Nations beginnings cannot fail 
or ea ed by the courage and self-reliance 
their early pioneers—their love of liberty, 
and Confidence in themselves, their deep 
1 faith in God. 
eeper understanding of our histo’ 
tomate Patriotism. It stimulates a dealt 
love of a part in government. It strengthens 
ideals dur country and devotion to its sacred 
font bicentennial celebration of Fort Bed- 
therefore an event of outstanding na- 
importance. It calls upon us to as- 
ati te n as & Nation. It is likewise 
that measure our shortcomings in order 
ob 8 be prepared to overcome any 
me 3 greater achievement in the future. 
Chapter int! history of Bedford 1s a thrilling 
n the romance of advancing civiliza- 
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tion on this continent. It telis of heroic 
soldiers, enterprising traders and trappers 
and sturdy, self-reliant, God-fearing pioneer 
settlers. We are proud of the many descend- 
ants of those early pioneers who are still 
carrying on the fight for the American ideals 
of freedom and constitutional government. 

Two hundreds years ago Fort Bedford was 
the strong outpost of our western frontier. 
Here was heard the tramp of marching sol- 
diers. In these hills Indian fighting went 
on year after year. 

Garrett Pendergrass and his fellow settlers 
knew all the hardships and the perils of fron- 
tier life. Danger was an ever-present part 
of their daily ves. Back-breaking toll was 
their only assurance of survival. 

Their most precious possession was free- 
dom. 

Faith in God strengthened and sustained 
them in their struggle to establish new homes 
where they could live as free men—free to 
carve out their own destiny and to build with 
their own hands a better future for them- 
selyes and their children. 

Above all else, they wanted freedom to 
worship in the manner of their choice, in the 
faith which brought them closer to God, 
without fear of tyranny or persecution. 

‘They cleared the forests and tilled the soil. 
They bunt schools and churches. They de- 
pended upon their own efforts, their own 
hard work, energy and thrift, to provide the 
necessities of life and the meager comforts 
available in those days. 

They fought the French and the Indians. 
They fought the revolution to throw off the 
yoke of oppressive government. They estab- 
lished a Republic which recognized as God- 
given the right of every man to “life, Uberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

They created a government based on the 
fundamental principies of freedom of the in- 


dividual, equal opportunity, and equal jus- 


tice. 

Iam so glad that the patriotic people from 
Bedford to Pittsburgh are celebrating history 
this year. The people living along the Forbes 
Road have a great heritage. General Forbes’ 
Road and Braddock’s Road were carved 
through the wilderness by military men. 
They were not created for the purpose of con- 
quest. They were built in order to establish 
and protect British supremacy at the Junction 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers 
forming the Ohio. Here was the bridgehead 
to reach the rich valleys, plains, and moun- 
tains of the west. 


ot religion. 


No roads in all history have meant so much 
to civilization. These roads made it possible 
to develop the agricultural and industrial 
greatness of the United States. 

In less than two centuries, the on 
of agriculture and industry and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources haye been un- 
paralleled in any similar ared in all history. 
In addition we have attained cultural and 
religious heights never before reached. 

Now let me ask a few questions. 

Why have we made so much progress? Why 
are we now in a position where the free world 
looks to us for leadership and help? Why 1s 
it that even those who criticize us and our 
form of government do not want to leave the 
United States? 

Is it not because we uphold and defend 
the right of every man to say what he likes, 
to think as he likes and, under the law, to 
do what he likes? 

Is it not that here the state is the servant 
and not the master of the people, and that 
public officials have power only as trustees 
for the people? 

Is it not for the freedom of choice which 
we enjoy and the right to retain the rewards 
of our work and ingenulty? 

Is it not because our form of government 
has sustained us in our sacred right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 

I believe these are the reasons, To safe- 
guard these precious rights all of us must 
bear an equal share of responsibility. 

We will continue to be the greatest nation 
of all history if we carry out with loyalty, 
determination, and courage the principles 
supporting the American system of govern- 
ment. 

These United States will remain great if 
we have proper education of our people, if 
we have a strong national defense supported 
by all our citizens, U we maintain a strong, 
stable, dynamic economy, if we are clean and 
constructive in our politics, if we are honor- 
able in our international relations, and if we 
are faithful to the principles of our religious 
belief. 

Today the greatest threat to peace and 
freedom in the world is communism, 

Since the end of World War U the Com- 
munist dictators of Soviet Russia by sub- 
version, treachery, and force, have gained 
control of one-third of the world. They 
have placed 700 mililon people in Europe and 
Asia under the fron rule of terror and 
tyranny. 

They have prepared the plans and have 
stockpiled the weapons for world conquest 
and the enslavement of all free people. 

Let us not play with communisin. Where 
there is communism freedom dies. The 
state takes the place of God. Anyone trying 
to persuade us that we can accept commu- 
nism and still be American does not appre- 
ciate the truth. Such people are dangerous. 
They should go to a country where that doc- 
trine is practiced. 

But we must keep in mind that we can- 
not defeat the communism by force alone. 
We need more than armies, more than 
weapons, more than wealth. Above all, we 
need the strength that comes from God. 

“We must remember that the greatest factor 
for victory is spiritual strength. We must 
turn with deeper devotion to the teachings 
We must place more emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values than on mate- 
rial gain. 

We must have faith, faith in ourselves, 
faith in our country, and faith in God. A 
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strong moral and spiritual America is the 
foundation of our national strength. 

Are we safe and secure in odr freedom? 
No; not if we are complacent. Not if we 
take our liberty for granted. Not if we talk 
about our rights and privileges and ignore 
our obligations. 

We must drive out of our life the law 
evader and those who would rob the Public 
Treasury for political preference. We must 
be steadfast in our opposition to peace with- 
out honor, easy living without work. and all 
political proposals designed for selfish ad- 
vantage. 

Recessions and periods of prosperity come 
naturally in our free enterprise economy. 
Wage increases without corresponding in- 
creases in productivity are unsound and 
damaging to our country. 

We are depending too much on goyern- 
ment and that is one reason why govern- 
ment is costing us so much. In every coun- 
try where the people depended upon govern- 
ment rather than their own efforts, misery 
and suffering was the rseult and eventually 
the loss of freedom. 

In the growth and development of the 
United States we have had times of trial and 
crisis. 

We have had financial depressions. We 
have had bloody conflict within our own 
borders. We have had wars to preserve 
American liberty from forelgn aggression. 
We have experienced periods of reckless and 
extravagant living. We have had times when 
the spiritual side was at low ebb because we 
placed too much emphasis on material gain. 

But, fortunately, from every period of crisis 
the great majority of our people has emerged 
strengthened in faith and in firm conviction 
that God rules In the affairs of men. 

Paith in God, firmly established in an 
atmosphere of individual freedom, has been 
the most potent influence in the growth of 
America. 

I recall the statement of a South American 
visitor who was asked to explain why the 
material prosperity of North America has so 
vastly outstripped that of South America. 

This was his reply: “The people who came 
to South America were in search of gold. 
Those who settled in North America came 
here seeking God.” 

Not our material possessions, but our spir- 
{tual resources increased and strengthened 
through the years, are the real wealth of the 
United States. 

God grant that America will remain for- 
ever strong in the falth of our fathers. 

Today, as never before in our Nation's life- 
time, we need militant men and women to 
go out on the highways and byways and 
preach the love of God and the gospel of 
Americanism. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES c. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1953 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr, Speaker, I 
got to know and appreciate Joz O'HARA, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, through 
our mutual service on the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. Blunt and to the 
point, he went to the heart of any ques- 
tion under consideration, and he never 
tolerated specious argument or dema- 
goguery. His heart is a heart of gold, 
big and sympathetic, and he has the ca- 
pacity of making warm friends. The 
Congress needs men of his capabilities 
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and unfortunately they do not appear 
often on the scene. 

I wish him good health, prosperity, 
and happiness in the days to come, and 
I hope his friends may see something of 
him from time to time, 


Kennedy-Ives Bill 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause there has been so much heat gen- 
erated pro and con about the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, I thought it a good idea to set 
forth exactly what it did. Some people 
may argue that it did not go far enough, 
but I personally think it did a lot of 
things that needed to be done and I voted 
for it on the assumption that a cleanup 
in some areas of the labor-management 
field is vital and that a half a loaf is 
better than no bread at all. 

The following is what the bill required 
of labor unions and what the bill required 
of management: 3 

WHAT THE BILL REQUIRED OF LABOR UNIONS 


First. It required comprehensive de- 
tailed disclosure of union financial 
data—to members, press, public, and law 
enforcement agencies. 

Second. It required full reports by 
union officers on any personal conflict- 
of-interest transactions. 

Third. It imposed criminal sanctions 
for embezzlement of union funds, false 
reporting, false entries in books, failure 
to report, or destruction of union books. 

Fourth. It established right of suits by 
union members for recovery of funds em- 
bezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers, . k 

Fifth. It prohibited loans by employers 
or unions to union officers. 

Sixth. It required a secret ballot for all 
union officers or the convention delegates 
who select them. 

Seventh. It required due notice of all 
union elections and real opportunity to 
nominate opposing candidates. 

Eighth, It required that union officers 
be elected by secret ballot every 4 years 
by international unions, and every 3 
years by local unions. 

Ninth. It prohibited the use of union 
funds to support candidacy of any union 
officer. 

Tenth. It prohibited persons convicted 
of felony serving as union officers. 

Eleventh. It granted power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to institute court action to 
set improper elections aside and conduct 
a new election. 

Twelfth. It limited union trusteeships 
to 18 months. 

Thirteenth. It made mandatory an- 
nual reports to Secretary and union 
members on every trusteeship, the rea- 
sons for its establishment, continuance, 
and operation. 

Fourteenth, It prohibited counting 
votes of delegates of trustee bodies unless 
delegates elected by secret ballot, and on 
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transfer of funds from trusteed local 
union to international except normal 
dues and assessments. 

Fifteenth. It granted power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to begin a court proceeding 
to break improper trusteeships. 

Sixteenth. It prohibited picketing for 
extortion. or to secure payoff from 
employer. 

Seventeenth. It prohibited solicitation 
for payment of fictitious fees for unload- 
ing cargo from interstate carriers. 

WHAT THE BILL REQUIRED OF MANAGEMENT 


First. Required every employer who 
spends more than $5,000 in a fiscal year 
for activities intended to influence em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively to re- 
port annually to the Secretary of Labor. 

Second. Required reports from every 
labor relations consultant who has an 
agreement with an employer to pro- 
vide services intended to affect employees 
in the exercise of their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

It has been erroneously assumed by 
some employer groups that this section 
would have required employers to report 
on their efforts to promote good will and 
sound personnel practices. The require- 
ment has nothing to do with such worth- 
while activities. It did not even pro- 
hibit employers from trying to influence 
employees in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It simply required a 
report on those efforts designed to in- 
fluence employees in their bargaining 
rights that involve expenditures of more 
than $5,000. Under this section only a 
very small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carried any penalty. The sec- 
tion would have in no way interfered with 
the employer's normal communication of 
freedom of speech in relation to his em- 
ployees. Considering the fact that the 
bill required unions to disclose all of 
their expenditures of every kind, it is 
clear that the limited reporting require- 
ment of employers was extremely modest. 
A full analysis of employer reporting re- 
quirements under S. 3974 appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 15, 
pages 16424-16425. 


Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


oF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr, AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, ít 
has been my privilege to serve on the 
same committee with our colleague, HU- 
BERT Scupper, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. for a number of years and so have 
had an opportunity to see him at work. 
He always contributed much that was 
worthwhile to our discussions, and in 

questioning of witnesses who appe 

before us, his gentility and good common- 
sense were always in evidence. He is ® 
conscientious and honest thinker, and bY 
his character and pleasant manner B® 
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made many friends who regret his deci- 
Sion not to seek reelection, 

I trust that the days to come may be 
Tich in happiness and contentment and I 
hope he will visit us from time to time 

, and keep fresh the friendships he has 
made here. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Activities in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
Supplement to the résumé of Federal ex- 
Penditures in Montana which I recently 
inserted in the Appendix, I ask unani- 
Mous consent to have printed in the 
Concressional Recorp a résumé of the 
activities of the Housing and Home Fi- 
Nance Agency in Montana. This 
Agency's activities are associated with 
the Community Facilities Administra- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
Soclation, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, a the Public Housing Ad- 

on. 

Hosea ed sone 3 AGENCY, 

ashington, D. C., Au j 
Hon. oray g ; ugust 25, 1958. 

United Statcs Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

i Mixe: In response to your request of 
Phe ea 5, I am very glad to give you the 
thee g data covering our operations within 
Pras ahs of Montana for fiscal years 1958 


COMMUNTIY FACILITIES ADMINISTRATION 


Project approvals, fiscal 1958 


Collega h 
t using program 
Rlvances for pubic works pl: 

ulio faollity Joans PTOA s.n... 
Schou} Construction program 


1 eee eee 
Reservations of fi 
1 appi 4 of funds rather than approvals; Includes 
for $1,400, Pile 
been appa rowdy $1,400,000 which — subséquently 
Pproved by Oe of Education, HEW. 


Disbursements, fiscal 1958 


Cottege h 
AG msing program — $1,345,000 
Pune ee for mis — 7, wa 


— 00 

1 Diehursementa mad 

de by OM 2 
Partment of Henith, Edueation, ind Woe t Py 
— that we do not have availiable any 
Proj tes by States for fiscal 1959 for either 
ect approvals or disbursements under the 
‘A programs, 
FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


7 During fiscal year 1958 FNMA purchased 
Les tages totaling $91,000 covering proper- 
5a Ocated in Montana. At the end of June 
proridutstanding undisbursed commitments 
ding for the future purchase of Montana 
Rousing mortgages totaled $513,000. ‘These 
Tear nents were all issued for a term of 
Association's special as- 

— program for low and moderate priced 
NE mortgages, and hence upon comple- 
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tion of construction the related mortgages, 

unless sold elsewhere, may be expected to be 

delivered to FNMA for purchase during fiscal 

year 1959. 
URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 

Under the urban renewal and demonstra- 
tion project programs, no disbursements in 
the State of Montana took place in fiscal 
year 1958 nor are any disbursements antici- 
pated in fiscal year 1959. 

Under the urban planning assistance pro- 
gram, the sum of $2,572.50 was disbursed 
to the Montana State Planning Board in 
fiscal year 1958. Disbursements in fiscal year 
1959 under this program are estimated at 
approximately $30,000 in connection with the 
1 project previously approved and the 4 
additional projects expected to be approved 
before June 30, 1959. 

PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


No loans were made for the deyelopment 
of low-rent public housing projects in Mon- 
tana during 1958 and none is pending for 
the current fiscal year. However, the fol- 
lowing tabulations show the annual contri- 
butions paid to local housing authorities 
during fiscal 1958 for estimates for fiscal 1959. 


Annual contributions paid to local housing 
authorities in the State of Montana during 
fiscal year 1958 


Fixed Annual 
Locality annual | Residual} contri- 
contri, | recelpts | butions. 
bution paid 
Anaconda (MONT- 
5-1,2 130 dwelllng 


211, 086, 35 $38, 502. 47 $3, 093. 88 
48, 470,00; 2,194 21) 40, 278. 79 


dwelling uns 
Great Falls (MONT 
2-1 153 dwelllng 


dwelling units). 
Heleva (MON T-A4-2 00 
dwelling units) 
Richland County 
Sidney (MONT-6- 
1,2 54 dwelling units). | 2%, 045.43) 12, 187.85, 9, 887. 86 


182, 104, 261105, 345, aj 76, 818.85 


31, 172. 80 30, 314.81 857. 00 
14, 00. 00 Ae 4, 670,19 
24, 260.00) 12,296.20, 12, 063. 74 


Estimated amount of annual contributions 
to be paid to local housing authorities in 
the State of Montana during fiscal year 
1959 


Fixed Esti- Esti- 
annual | mated mated 
Loculity contri- | residual | annual 
bution | recelpts | contri- 
bution 
Anaconda (ION T- 
1. 2 130 dwelling 
e 


dwelling unt. 
Great F: MONT- 
2-1, 156 dwelling 


31, 172. 50}!21, 700. 02) 1 9; 403, 48 
14,430.00| 8,854.00] 5,576.00 


24, 300. 10 138. 00) 14,222 00 
Richland County, 8il- * 
ney (MONT -I, 2 
64 dwelling units) . . 22, 048. 40 12 187. 85) 9, 857. 56 


Total 181, 514. 0 80, 329. 02,101, 185, 48 


1 These are not estimates; they are actus] amounts of 
residual receipts and the annual contribution, which 
was paid on July 17, 1958. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Although the expenditure of funds is not 
the primary function of FHA, I believe you 
will be interested in noting the following 
mortgage-insurance activity of that agency: 


Property improvement 
10. 4722 | 444,028 


We have no basis for estimating the fiscal 
year volume of FHA insurance written by 
States this early in the year. It is probable, 
however, that the fiscal year 1959 volume will 
be fully as large as in 1958. 

You may also be interested in knowing 
that during fiscal 1958 FHA expended $182,- 
728.62 for salaries and within the 
State of Montana; the estimate for these pur- 
poses for fiscal 1959 is $196,800. 

` If you require any further information on 
our operations in your State, please let me 
know. < 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Core, 
Administrator. 


Twelfth Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


( OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, 60 years ago the old 12th 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, left the Susquehanna Valley of 
my State for service in the Spanish- 
American War. 

Of the 513 men who served in that 
outfit there are now 69 survivors who will 
assemble for their 60th annual reunion 
at Williamsport, Pa., on October 29. 
That date marks the anniversary of the 
regiment's muster-out of Federal service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the roster of the old 12th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
as compiled by the adjutant, Jerome C. 
Fetzer, of Danville, Pa., be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the roster 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPANY A, LEWISBURG 


burg; John A. Long, Allentown; 
Mabus, Lewisburg; Roscoe B. Miller, Lewis- 
burg; Dr. Thornton M. Shorkley, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Jesse M. Snyder, Milton; Ray 
8. Thomas, Shamokin; William H. Vonada, 
Sunbury; John H. Weidensaul, Lewisburg; 
State Senator Samuel B. Wolfe, Lewisburg. 


COMPANY B, WILLIAMSPORT 


Thomas F. Bardo, Montgomery; Lewis B. 
Bly, Williamsport; Alfred A. Carlson, Wu- 
liamsport; Horace O. Clark, Muncy; George 
H. DeFrain, Williamsport, Rural Delivery; 
Paul A. Groff, Drexel Hill; Oliver J. Housel, 
burgess of Montgomery; William E. Howell, 
Montoursville; William F. Keys, Highland 
Park, N. J.; Hyman E. Knauff, Chicago, III.; 
Harvey B. Elder, Picture Rocks. 

COMPANY C, MILTON 


George F. Boyer, Milton; Stephen Hill, Wil- 
liamsport; Samuel C. Kamp, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Charles H. Lunger, Milton; Leroy R. 
Montz, Lewisburg; George B. Stewart, Mont- 
gomery; Robert G. Wilson, Milton; Ruckle 
Burrows, Watsontown; Clark W. Duncan, 
Montgomery. 

COMPANY D, WILLIAMSPORT 

Willis H. Castner, Dunedin, Fla.; Albert 
A. Ashton, West Milton; Frank Fulmer, Wil- 
Uamsport; William T. Griffith, Montoursville; 
Harry G. Kuntz, Burlingame; Guy A. Phillips, 
Williamsport; Elmer E. Maley, Williamsport 
Rural Delivery; Jesse A. Fenstemacher, 
Williamsport; Frank V. Stutzman, St. Cloud, 
Fia; Arthur G. Smith, Williamsport, 

COMPANY E, SUNBURY 

Joseph A. Allison, Sunbury; John K. 
Clement, Harrisburg; Edwin E. Jacoby, Sun- 
bury; John H. Vincent, Northumberland; 
Allen B. Wallower, Grand Rapids, Mich, 

COMPANY F, DANVILLE 


Thomas Jameson, Lewistown; Charles W. 

Kase, Lewistown, 
COMPANY G, WILLIAMSPORT 

Robert Clarke, Philadelphia; John A. De- 

ald, Muncy; Phillip H. Hoffman, Jr., Phila- 
delphia; Philip T. Meredith, Harrisburg: 
George E. Metzger, Williamsport; Daniel S. 
Null, Cogan Station; John H. Siegel, Wil- 
Uamsport 


Ţ7 COMPANY H, LOCK HAVEN 


James E. Merrill, Elwyn; George W. Wil- 
Uams, Brady, Mont. 


Hon, Thomas A. Jenkins 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the earliest recollection I have 
of my service in the Congress is my asso- 
ciation with the gentleman from Ohio, 
Tom JENKINS, when he was chairman of 
the Republican Food Study Committee 
and I acted as secretary and treasurer. 
This committee was organized back in 
the 79th Congress, and its activities 
Played no small part in the election of 
the Republican 80th Congress. His ex- 
ample of hard work, of good humored 
patience and his devotion to duty clearly 
indicated his gift of leadership and great 
Americanism. I never heard Tom JEN- 
KINS utter a word of personal criticism 
against any one though of course he 
frequently disagreed with the arguments 
of others, 

Tom JENKINS is a real friend and I will 
miss his kindly advice, his charm, and 
his keen analytical mind more than I 
can say. He is one of the oldtimers, and 
men of his judgment and experience, are 


— 
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sorely needed at this time. May he be 
blessed with joy and happiness in the 
days to come. 


An Authentic Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following newspaper article from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
August 17, 1958: 

AN AUTHENTIC VOICE OF AMERICA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Senate put on a pretty remarkable 
show the other day—a show which was at 
once flesh-crawling, wonderfully encourag- 
ing. and rather moving. 

The show began with an eerie debate on 
what must surely be the most eerie measure 
ever considered by the American Con 
an amendment to the military appropria- 
tions bill by Senator RicHarp RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, forbidding the Defense Department 
to spend any of its appropriated funds on 
plans for the surrender of the United States. 

The occasion of the amendment was a 
story published in the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch by Brig. Gen, Thomas Phillips. Gen- 
eral Phillips revealed that the Air Force 
subsidiary, the Rand Corp., had been peering 
ahead into the years when the Soviet Union 
is due to acquire overwhelming superiority 
in nuclear striking power. Contemplation 
of this period, wrote General Phillips with 
complete accuracy, had led the Rand scien- 
tists to make a study of the circumstances 
in which the United States ought to sur- 
render. 

The Republicans, led by Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND, of California, were indignant 
at the mere suggestion that the Eisenhower 
administration could be studying surrender, 
as the Russell amendment seemed to Imply. 

But what made the debate so eerle was the 
simple fact that no one on either side of the 
aisle really tried to defy the grim facts which 
had impelled the Rand scientists to make 
their grim study. 

Then, much later in the crowded day, Mas- 
sachusett's hard-hitting young Senator Jack 
Kennepy rose to make one of the most re- 
markable speeches on American defense and 
national strategy that this country has heard 
since the end of the last war. It was a 
speech about those same facts that drove the 
Rand scientists to make their hideous calcu- 
lations, It was a speech that every thought- 
ful American ought to read and ponder, Its 
theme was simple. 

“We must realize,” sald Kennepy bleakly, 
“that the lear deterrent ratio during 
1960-64 will in all likelihood be weighted very 
heavily against us.” 

KENNEDY dealt im-facts—much more de- 
tailed and hard facts than Senators like Mis- 
sourt's SYMINGTON and Jackson, of Washing- 
ton, have been able to deal in, because they 
are impeded by their access to classified in- 


formation, and KENNEDY is not thus im- 


peded. He showed the gradual weakening of 
the American nuclear deterrent, the rapid 
gain in Soviet nuclear striking power during 
the so-called years of the gap. 

“The Soviets,” he remarked with bitter- 
ness, “will be as aware of their advantage 
during the years of the gap as we are 
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and nuclear destruction is not the only way 
in which the Soviets will be able to use their 
advantage. * * Their missile power will be 
the shield from behind which they will slow- 
ly but surely advance—through sputnik 
diplomacy, limited both by wars, indirect 
aggression, Intimidation, and subversion * * * 
and the vicious blackmail of our allies, * * * 
The balance of power will gradually shift 
against us. Each Soviet move will weaken 
the West, but none will seem to justify our 
initiating the nuclear war that might 
destroy us.“ 

But enough has been said already to sug- 
gest why this strange day in the Senate was 
fiesh-crawling. What made it encouraging 
was hearing the hard facts being laid on the 
line at last, in this era of officially propagated 
complacency. What made it even more en- 
couraging was hearing KENNEDY'S calm but 
bold call for a vastly greater American effort 
to overcome the danger of the years of the 
gap. And what made the day downright 
stirring was hearing this young Senator, him- 
self no stranger to war or danger, confidently 
forecasting that there was no future danger 
which an aroused and mobilized American 
people would not and could not overcome. 

Kennepy borrowed his closing words from 
Churchill: Come then, let us to the task, to 
the battle and the toil—each to our part, 
each to our station—let us go forward to- 
gether in all parts of the land. There is not 
a week, nor a day, nor an hour to be lost.“ 

This was the language, charged with re- 
membered glory, of the greatest Englishman 
of the century. But the volce—the voice 
that faced facts, that rejected every com- 
placency, that called for efforts worthy of 
this country and its role—was the authentic 
voice of America. 


Servicemen Voting Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to add, along with others, my 
commendation of the recent action of 
the Secretary of Defense in his efforts to 
persuade all State governors to issue 
proclamations designating the period 
September 15-22 as Armed Forces Voting 
Week. 

In this connection I think it should be 
noted that one of our most civic-minded 
and patriotic veterans’ organizations, the 
American Veterans Committee, in 1956 
initiated the first Servicemen's Voting 
Week. Pursuant to Public Law 296, 84th 
Congress, August 9, 1955, the Department 
of Defense cooperated with the American 
Veterans Committce in a drive among 
State governors calling for a Service- 
men’s Voting Week. Twenty-four State 
governors responded favorably and is- 
sued such proclamations, 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
following account of this activity taken 
from the AVC Bulletin of September 
1956. 


There being no objection, the AVC 
Bulletin article referred to was ordered 
to be printed as follows: 


1958 


SERVICEMEN VOTE WEEK WINS ACCLAIM 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The governors of 24 
States joined with AVC in proclaiming Sery- 
icemen’s Voting Week, AVC national head- 
quarters has announced. 

This is the first. time that such a program 
has been conducted among the 3 million 
men and women in the armed services. The 
Program grew out of plans developed during 
AVC's first. annual veterans audit held last 
spring under the guidance of AVC Leader 
Gus Tyler. 

Noted playwright and author and member 
of AVC's national advisory council, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, headed AVC’s aotivities. 

Praise for the program came from many na- 
tional leaders. John Cornelius, chairman of 
the American Heritage Foundation, stated 
that the program was among the most val- 
uable conducted by private groups during 
the campaign. Gen. Michael J. Galvin, 
head of the Federal voter's assistance pro- 
gram, the official Government organization 
working on full participation by Govern- 
ment employees, joined in commending 
AVC's eZorts. 


Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, United States 
Navy 


SPEECH 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that we are to 
have the privilege of the leadership of 
Rear Adm. Carl F. Espe, United States 
Navy, as commander of the Ist Naval 

ct. He and his lovely wife are de- 
lightful. I want the House to know of 
his remarkable record during his service 
in the United States Navy. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Pa., Carl Fred- 
erick Espe graduated from the Naval 
Academy with the class of 1922. He sub- 
Sequently had service afloat until the 
Summer of 1929 in the battleships Penn- 
Sylvania and Mississippi and the destroy- 
ers Mervine and Chase. After duty as 
an instructor in seamanship and mathe- 
matics at the Naval Academy, he joined 
the cruiser Detroit in June 1931 and 2 
years later was assigned his first com- 

, the minesweeper Bobolink. 
i Returning to the Naval Academy in 

934, he had a year’s assignment in the 
executive department, followed by 3 
Months’ service as aide and flag lieu- 

t to commander, Cruiser Division 6, 
and further staff duty as aide and flag 
lecretarx to commander, aircraft, base 
* After duty as executive officer 
P the newly -commissioned destroyer 
€rkins, he had instruction at the Army 

ustrial College, Washington, D. C., 
ma in 1939 was assigned to the Wash- 
on Navy Tard. He put the destroyer 

Brien in commission the next year and 
sh anded her until December 13, 1941, 

Ortly after the United States entered 

orld War II. 

Tato war service included duty as navi- 
r of the U. S. S. Ranger, as aide to 
€ Vice Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department, and as Commander, De- 
done Squadron 46 and Destroyer Divi- 

91. For outstanding service in the 
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Southwest Pacific area, including the 
Philippine Islands, he was awarded the 
Silver Star Medal, the Legion of Merit 
and Gold Star in lieu of a second similar 
award with combat V.“ arid the Bronze 
Star Medal also with V.“ For excep- 
tionally meritorious service in the plan- 
ning department of the staff of the Com- 
mander in Chief, United State Pacific 
Fleet, January-December 1945, he re- 
ceived a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Legion of Merit. 

Following the cessation of hostilities 
his duties ashore included service in the 
Naval Intelligence organization as head 
of the Operational Intelligence Branch; 
Assistant Director of the Naval Intelli- 
gence Division and Director of that Divi- 
sion and as a student at the Naval War 
College. These assignments were inter- 
spersed with duty afloat in command of 
Destroyer Flotilla 1, Amphibious Groups 
3 and 1—the latter operating in the Ko- 
rean area of hostilities—and Amphibi- 
ous Force, Pacific Fleet. In January 1958 
he was designated commandant of the 
First Naval District with headquarters 
in Boston, Mass. He assumed command 
as commandant, First Naval District, on 
May 12, 1958. 

Admiral and Mrs. Espe will reside at 
Quarters G.“ Boston Naval Shipyard. 

I include the following information 
with my remarks: 

ApM. CARL FREDERICK ESPE, UNITED STATES 

Navy 
PERSONAL DATA 

Born: April 15, 1900, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parents: Charles and Susan Espe, both now 
deceased. 

Wife's maiden name and date of marriage: 
Hilda Saunder Crowley of Baltimore, Md., 
June 17,.1947. 

Children: None. 

Official home address: In care of Mrs. Hugh 
L. Porter, 8518 Perry Highway, Pittsburgh 
37, Pa. 

Education: Allegheny High School. Alle- 
gheny County, Pa.; United States Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. (bachelor of science, 
1922); Army Industrial College, Washington, 
D. C. (1938-1939); Naval War College, New- 
port, R. I. (advanced course, 1949). 

PROMOTIONS 

Appointed midshipman, July 11, 1918. 

Commissioned ensign, United States Navy, 
June 3, 1922. 

Lieutenant (Junior grade), United States 
Navy, June 3, 1925. 

Lieutenant, United States Navy, July 3, 
1928. 

Lieutenant commander, United States 
Navy. August 1, 1937. 

Commander, United States Navy, January 
2, 1942. z 
Captain, United, States Navy, August 7, 
1947. , 

Rear admiral, United States Navy, April 1, 
1949. 

Vice admiral, United States Navy, (T) from 
April 13, 1956, to April 11, 1958. 

MEDALS AND AWARDS 

Silver Star Medal. 

Legion of Merit with Combat V.“ 

Gold Star in lieu of Second Legion of Merit 
with Combat V.“ 

Gold Star in lieu of Third Legion of Merit. 

Bronze Star Medal with Combat V.“ 

Victory Medal (World War I). 

American Defense Service Medal, Fleet 
Clasp. 

American Campaign Medal. 

World War II Victory Medal. 

Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia Clasp. 

National Defense Service Medal. 


* 
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Korean Service Medal. 

United Nations Service Medal. 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon. 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal. 


- CITATIONS 


Silver Star Medal: “For conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity as commander de- 
stroyer sound screen of a carrier task group in 
action against enemy Japanese forces during 
the assault on Makin, Tarawa, and Apamama 
in the Gilbert Islands, from November 10 to 
27, 1943. Through his exceptional directive 
ability and his comprehensive understanding 
of each tactical situation, Captain Espe effec- 
tively deployed ships of the sound screen to 
provide protection for the task group operat- 
ing in enemy submarine-infested waters. By 
his personal valor, inspiring leadership, and 
daring initiative, Captain Espe contributed 
materially to the success of our assault forces 
in that vital theater of war.” 

Legion of Merit: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct * * as commander of a 
destroyer squadron during action against 
enemy Japanese forces on Truk, February 16 
and 17, 1944, and during raids on the Saipan- 
Tinian area on February 21 and 22, 1944. 
With the units of his squadron subjected to 
continuous day and night torpedo and bomb- 
ing attacks, Captain Espe directed the ships 
under his command in assisting in the de- 
struction of two hostile planes and, main- 
taining a protective position for the carriers, 
enabled the task group to proceed to the 
initial Iaunching point and carry out s 
damaging air attack against enemy shipping, 
aircraft, and shore installations on these 
strategically important islands.” 

Gold Star in lieu of a second Legion of 
Merit: “For exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct * * * as commanding officer of Destroyer 
Squadron 46, and as screen commander of 
Task Group 38.1, during operations against 
enemy Japanese forces in the Pacific war 
area, from August 24 to October 30, 1944. 
Skillfully maneuvering the screen throughout 
the attacks on Palau, Formosa, and the 
Philippine Islands, Captain Espe contributed 
greatly to the protection of the task group 
while operating in enemy waters under heavy 
aerial attack and constant submarine threat 
and, by prompt decisive action, rendered ef- 
fective service many times in the rescue of 
pilots.” l 

Gold Star in lieu of the third Legion of 
Merit: “For * * * outstanding service * * * 
as a member of a planning board in the plans 
division of the staff of the commander in 
chief, United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas, in connection with operations 
against enemy Japanese forces from January 
13 to September 1, 1945, Utilizing his 
thorough knowledge of naval and military 
operations, Captain Espe assisted in prepar- 
ing plans for the capture and occupation of 
the Japanese Empire and adjacent locations 
for the opening and maintenance of a sea 
route for allied vessels and for operations 
subsequent to the surrender of the Japanese. 
By his professional ability and devotion to 
duty, he contributed materially to the suc- 
cess of our Armed Forces in the Pacific war 
area.” 

Bronze Star Medal: “For meritorious 
achievement as commander, Destroyer Squad- 
ron 46, attached to Task Group 58.1, in action 
against enemy Japanese forces in the West- 
ern Pacific area, from June 6 to August 8. 
1944. After the Japanese carrier airpower 
was destroyed and the Japanese Fleet heavily 
damaged and driven to home waters, Captain 
Espe led his ships in rescuing personnel from 
a large number of carrier planes which had 
been forced to land in the water. Later he 
participated in the bombardments of Iwo 
Jima, Guam, and Chichi Jima, destroying 
hostile installations and on the night of 
August 4, assisted in intercepting the rem- 
nants of a Japanese convoy by demolishing 
on AK and a DD.” 


— 
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July 1922-August 1822, U. S. S. Argonne. 

September 1922, receiving ship, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

September 1922-July 1924, U. S. 5. Penn- 
sylvania. 

July 1924-August 1924, U. S. S. Mervine. 

August 1924-April 1927. U. S. S. Chase. 

April 1927-May 1929, U. S. S. Mississippi. 

May 19 29-May 1931, Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md. (instructor). 

May 1931—June 1933, U. S. S. Detroit. 

June 1933-June 1934, U. S. S. Bobolink 
(commanding oficer). 

June 1934-March 1935, Naval Academy, An- 
napolis (executive department). 

March 1955-June 1935, staf, commander 
cruiser division 6 (alde and flag lieutenant). 

June 1935-June 1936, staff, commander air- 
craft, base force (aide and flag secretary}. 

June 1936-September 1936, Puget Sound 
(Wash.) Navy Yard for fitting cut duty in 
the U. S. S. Perkins. 

September 1936-July 1938, U. S. S. Per- 
kins (executive officer). 

July 1938-September 1058, Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

September 1998-June 1939, Army Indus- 
trial College, Washington, D. C. (instructor). 

June 1939-December 1939, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 1939-—March 1940, Boston (Mass.) 
Navy Yard for fitting out the U. S. S. O'Brien. 

March 1940—December 1941, U. S. S. O'Brien 
(commanding officer). 

December 1941—April 1942, U. S. S. Ranger 
(navigator). a 

April 1942-June 1943, alde Vice Chief of 
Naval Operations, Navy Department. 

June 1943- December 1944, commander, de- 
stroyer squadron 46, additional duty as com- 
mander, destroyer division 91. 

December 194i—December 1945, staff, Com- 
mander in Chief, Unitéd States Pacific Fleet. 

December 1945-—July 1048, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (head, 
Operational Intelligence Branch). 

July 1948-January 1949, commander, de- 
stroyer flotillal. - 

January 1949-June 1949, Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I. (instruction). 

June 1949-August 1951, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (Dep- 
uty Director of Naval Intelligence—title 
changed to Assistant Director of Naval In- 
telligence). 

August 1951-October 1951, commander, 
amphibious group 3. 

October 1951-October 1952, commander, 
amphibious group 1. 

October 1952-May 1956, Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Navy Department (D1- 
rector of Naval Intelligence—titie changed to 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations, Intel- 
ligence and Director of Naval Intelligence). 

July 1956-May 1958, commander, amphibli- 
ous force, United States, Pacific. 

May 12, 1958, commandant, First Naval 
District, with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 


The Honorable George H. Christopher 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


Or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate a 
great hero, the gentleman from Missouri, 
a great statesman, a great Member of 
Congress, Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Today he is 
walking with an artificial prosthetic ap- 
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pliance. He lost his leg some little time 
ago, but he is walking again. I con- 
gratulate him. ` 

We are lucky to have in the House such 
a fine individual and I know full well 
what I am saying because I serve with 
him as a member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. More power and good 
luck to him. 5 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I thank the 
gentlewoman-from Massachusetts. 


Benefactor of Kentucky and tke Isthmus 
of Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, a former 
distinguished Member of the House 
and the only surviving member of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, charged 
with the duty of building the Panama 
Canal; and who also served during sev- 
eral years of the construction period of 
that great enterprise as Civil Governor 
of the Canal Zone, is my good friend and 
fellow citizen, Maurice H. Thatcher, of 
Louisville and Washington. 

During his congressional tenure of 
five terms—1923-33—he accomplished 
much for the Louisville district which 
he represented, and much for Kentucky. 
The Mammoth Cave National Park; the 


improvement and permanent mainte- 


nance of the Abraham Lincoln National 
Historical Park—the birthplace of the 
Great Emancipator—the Zachary Taylor 
National Cemetery, the veterans’ hos- 
pital at Lexington, Ky.; a splendid Fed- 
eral building for Louisville; and two other 
Federal hospitals for the State; increased 
appropriations for books and apparatus 
for the blind of the schools of America; 
and effective labors for the creation of 
our domestic and foreign airmail activi- 
ties, are some of the results achieved 
through his legislative efforts and—to- 
gether with a number of other important 
achievements wrought by him while a 
Member of Congress—stand as monu- 
ments of his wise and effective endeavors. 

Also, he brought about in 1931 the 
creation of the Eastern National Park- 
to-Park Highway, connecting the major 
national parks east of the Mississippi, 
and since then has served as president of 
the Eastern National Park-to-Park High- 
way Association, which he organized in 
that year. He has long labored to bring 
about the construction of a national 
parkway extending from the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park by way 
the Mammoth Cave National Park, to 
connect with the Natchez Trace Parkway 
near Nashville, Tenn., and thus to pro- 
vide a continuous national parkway be- 
ginning at Front Royal, Va., and ending 
at Natchez, Miss., of something like 1,500 
miles. The Skyline Drive throughout the 
Shenandoah National Park; the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, connecting the Shenan- 
doah and Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
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tional Parks, are in service, and much 
of the Natchez Trace Parkway is com- 
pleted; and the building of the suggested 
link between the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park and the Natchez Trace 
Parkway should certainly be completed 
without further delay. To this end, I 
introduced at this Congress, H. R. 5560, 
providing for a survey of this link by 
the National Parks Service for the pur- 
pose of determining the feasibility and 
desirability of such construction. While 
no final report has yet been made by the 
National Parks Service, I am very hope- 
ful that during the next session—upon 
my reintroduction of the measure—final 
report will be made, the survey author- 
ized, and the actual construction brought 
about. If this enterprise eventually suc- 
ceeds—and it seems inevitable if a much- 
needed parkway system is to be estab- 
lished—much credit will be due Governor 
Thatcher for his long-sustained, patient, 
and wise efforts therefor, 

Not only has Governor Thatcher 
proven himself to be a constructive legis- 
lator so far as his district and the Nation 
are concerned, but similarly he was, dur- 
ing his congressional service, in substan- 
tial effect, Representative in Congress 
for the Panama Canal, and its employees, 
and the Isthmus of Panama. Thus, he 
was the author, in Congress, of the act 
establishing the official ferry across the 
Panama Canal at the Pacific entrance of 
the great waterway, and providing for 
the construction of the connecting road- 
way from the western terminus of the 
ferry to the western boundary of the 
Canal Zone—at a cost of $1 million for 
the work and 2 ferry boats—to connect 
with the Inter-American Highway, of 
which the ferry and roadway are links, 
The ferry and the roadway bear the of- 
ficial names of Thatcher Ferry and 
Thatcher Highway. Also, he was the 
author of the legislation for the creation, 
maintenance, and operation of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Panama 
City—now one of the outstanding insti- 
tutions of the world for the study and 
research covering the cause and preven- 
tion of tropical disease. Since the labo- 
ratory was completed, its work has been 
carried on by congressional appropria- 
tions authorized by the Thatcher Act, 
and the results achieved through its 
operation have been of outstanding char- 
acter, and inestimable benefit. It has 
earned a fame which extends throughout 
the world. As vice president and general 
counsel of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute, the supervisory agency of the labo- 
ratory, for many years following his 
retirement from Congress, Goyernor 
Thatcher has rendered invaluable—and 
totally gratuitous—service for the great 
cause of health and sanitation. 

Reverting to the subject of the indi- 
cated ferry and connecting highway, it is_ 
noteworthy that the ferry has served, in 
an indispensable manner, the Republic 
of Panama and the Canal Zone in their 
transportation needs and requirements. 
This is shown by the very heavy volume 
of passenger and vehicular traffic carried 
by them since they were established and 
put in operation, in September 1932. AS 
evidence of this, the official figures com- 
piled by the Panama Canal organiza- 
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tion—which operates the ferry—show 
that for the 25-year period beginning 
with the opening of the ferry to traffic 
on September 1, 1932, to September 1, 
1957, there crossed on the ferry 12,968,277 
automobiles and 172,696,266 passengers. 
Adding thereto estimates for the en- 
Suing year from September 1, 1957, to 
September 1, 1958, the figures of 700,000 
Vehicles, and 4,303,734 passengers, there 
will result on the first of next month, a 
grand total for the ferry's use of ap- 
proximately 13,668,277 vehicles and 77 
million passengers. 

As bearing on the subject of Governor 
Thatcher's continuing services for the 
canal and the isthmus, it is appropriate 
to include as portions of these remarks 
two brief but very interesting illustrated 
articles which appeared, respectively, in 
the September 1957 issue of the magazine 
Panama—published by the Colon Free 
Zone of Panama—and the October 4, 
1957, number of the Panama Canal Re- 
view—the official publication of the 
Panama Canal. 

The article in the Panama magazine 
Was written by Mrs. Amy McCormack, of 
Ancon, C. Z., a talented author, and a 
Civic leader in all worthy isthmian move- 
ments. It carries pictures made during 
their isthmian residence of Governor and 
Mrs. Thatcher—the latter in native Pol- 
lera costume—and also a picture of their 
Official residence in Ancon. Briefly but 
Most charmingly, the story of the 
5 with regard to the isthmus is 

The item in the Panama Canal Review 
tells of the very heavy traffic the Thatch- 
er Ferry has carried through the years, 
and is commemorative of its 25th birth- 
day. With the article is included an il- 
lustration of 1 of the 2 steel ramps of 
the ferry, made necessary by the extreme 
tide range of about 23 feet prevailing in 
this section of the Pacific Ocean—at the 
entrance of the Canal—the ramps requir- 
ing windlassing up or down to be flush 
With the shore for the accommodation 
of passengers and vehicles. 

The indicated articles follow: 

[From Panama (Canal Zone) of September 
1957] 


THE Tratcners—Goop FRIENDS 
(By Amy McCormack) 

When former Canal Zone Gov. Maurice H. 
tcher, now a practicing attorney in Wash- 
ington, D. C., returned briefly to the canal 
to attend the unveiling of a monument to 
Col. George W. Goethals, canal builder, resi- 
dents of the Panamanian border town Arral- 
an decided to honor the former Governor. 
It was during Governor Thatcher's term that 
& rond had been built from the west bank 
or the canal through the Canal Zone to the 
nhamanian border. Without the road resi- 
dents of the border town and other areas 
beyond would have been cut off from access 

to the capital except by sea. 

The road had received the name Thatcher 
Eighway from its Canal Zone builders but 
the Arraijan residents sought to honor the 
©%-Govenor in their own behalf. They pre- 
tented him with a plot of ground in their 
town as a token of their gratitude. 

Thntcher was duly grateful but, inasmuch 
àS his duties were confined to Washington, 

€ suggested that his gift lot be used as a 
Playground for the local youngsters, Since 

en he has been negotiating for playground 
patipment for installation in the Parque In- 
tanti] Maurice H. Thatcher. His own con- 
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tribution thereto has been estimated at about 
$600. 


Panama's President de la Guardia is re- 
portedly interested in raising funds for the 
project which is expected to cost approxi- 
mately $1,500. The town of Arraijan has 
appropriated over $1,000 for improving the 
site in the hope that other interior towns 
will emulate the playground project. 

Governor Thatcher and his bride arrived 
here in 1910, bringing their own cook and 
butler. The large house assigned to them on 
Fourth of July Avenue became a center of 
hospitality. They beautified the big house 
with plants and flowers, especially rare or- 
chids. Mrs, Thatcher set about learning 
Spanish. She would need it for entertain- 
ing her Panamanian friends, she declared. 

Perhaps the fact that they were so re- 
cently married on arriving here played a part 
in the Governor's affection for the isthmus. 
Certainly no one leaving here after Panama 
Canal service has kept better informed on 
isthmian matters than he, nor labored so 
hard and effectively to serve the canal and 
the people of both the Canal Zone and 
Panama, 

The Thatcher Ferry, the Thatcher High- 
way, the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, and 
the Thatcher Children’s Park in Arraljan are 
constant visible reminders of his efforts. 
However, few realize the great and success- 
ful services he has rendered freely and with- 
out charge—for canal construction and 
maintenance employees, in all brackets, with 
respect to congressional legislation for an- 
nuity and retirement benefits, running into 
millions of dollars; and in obtaining, through 
court action, exemption from income taxes of 
the annuities involved, thereby saving the 
annuitants a vast six-figure total. All this 
has been without a cent of attorneys’ fees, 

Serving five terms in Congress after leaving 
the vone, Thatcher was able to keep isthmian 
problems before the Nation and see that they 
received prompt attention, Even now this 
sole surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission is as greatly interested and sym- 
pathetic as he was then. Frequently the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor relates Canal Zone 
and isthmian activities in which he has par- 
ticipated or been concerned, and canal sub- 
jects about which his views are stated. 

The people of Kentucky call Governor 
Thatcher one of their great men. The people 
of the isthmus object. They say he belongs 
to them. 

Norr.—The authorities of Arraijan (now a 
town of about 3,000 inhabitants), also re- 
named the principal street for him, Calle 
Thatcher. 

From the Panama Canal Review of 
October 4, 1957} 
THATCHER Ferry Has A BIRTHDAY 

Almost 13 million cars have crossed the 
canal via the Thatcher Ferry. 

Figures of almost astronomical propor- 
tions enter the picture when one talks about 
the Thatcher Ferry, which made its first 
run across the canal 25 years ago last month, 

Between September 1, 1932, and the ferry's 
25th birthday on September 1, 1957, the 
Thatcher Ferry made à total of 1,120,862 sin- 
gle crossings, carried 12,968,277 vehicles, and 
hauled 72,696,266 passengers across the canal, 

Opening of the Thatcher Ferry and 
Thatcher Highway was bailed with enthusi- 
asm 25 years ago. Local papers announced 
that the new route cut travel time to the 
interior by at least an hour. 

At first the two valiant little ferryboats, 
the President Roosevelt and the Presidente 
Amador (both of which were built by 
the mechanical—now industrial division) 
worked only from 6 a. m. to 9 p. m. but 
public demand was so great that on July 1. 
1935, the ferry service was put on an around- 
the-clock basis. 
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By 1942, what with wartime traffic, the 
ferries were running almost continuously, 
and during that fiscal year chalked up their 
alltime high of 61,218 trips, on which they 
carried 992,198 vehicles and 6,943,845 pas- 
sengers. 

After the opening of Miraflores Bridge, 
ferry traffic fell off, but it has gradually 
pulled up during the past few years. The 
ferries now average over 50,000 trips a year, 
and carry more than 600,000 vehicles and 
4 million passengers in a 12-month period. 

The two original ferries are still in service. 
They are relieved during overhaul periods 
by their larger sister, the Presidente Porras 
which had once, as the Nassau, been on the 
New York-New Jersey run. 


Again, as in 1954, Governor and Mrs. 
Thatcher, in March 1956, were the 
guests of the Canal Zone Government 
at the celebration, in the zone, of the 
50th anniversary of the opening to use 
of the world-famous Tivoli Hotel, in 
Ancon. Governor Thatcher was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at 
the formal ceremonies conducted at the 
hotel—known as the Tivoli Guest House 
since the completion of the great luxury 
hotel, El Panamá, in the adjacent city 


(of Panama. 


All of which is corroborative of what 
all informed persons know about Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Thatcher, with special 
emphasis on the isthmian and con- 
gressional achievements of the former. 

This leads me to say, Mr. Speaker, 
what has heretofore been so well said by 
others, namely, that Maurice H. 
Thatcher has been, and is, not only a 
benefactor of his beloved Kentucky, but 
also of the Isthmus of Panama. I am 
sure that my colleagues will join me in 
the hope that many years of health, 
strength, and useful labors lie ahead of 
him and his loyal helpmate, 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, a state- 
ment on the assignment of Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, as commander of 
the South Atlantic Forces. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as folows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 

Those of us who have gotten to know 
Rear Adm. Edward O. Stephan, were glad to 
learn that he has been assigned commander 
of the South Atlantic Forces. This is a 
newly created and most important post. It 
calls for a top flight, able Navy officer, and 
the fact that Admiral Stephan was chosen 
as the first commander is further credit to 
his ability and leadership. 

We all wish Admiral Stephan well in his 
new assignment. He has, as we know. served 
in the capacity of Chief of Legislative Liai- 
son of the Navy Department during the past 
2 years. It is in this position that many of 
us came to know him and to respect hin. 


limented for the outstand- 
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Is the NAACP Communist or Subversive? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 


‘IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 . 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, from 
time to time charges have been made in 
Congress or inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp to the effect that the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People is Communist-domi- 
nated. ; 

I believe the contrary to be true; name- 
ly, that its leaders—certainly all those 
that I know—are loyal, conscientious, 
and able citizens who are totally opposed 
to communism and are seeking to deprive 
the Communists of one of their best 
propaganda themes by winning equal 
justice for all our citizens, as promised 
in the Constitution. 

In some materials about the NAACP 
recently sent to me by one of its national 
officers is a brief answer to this charge of 
Communist domination. In order that 
Members and other readers of the RECORD 
may have access to the facts, and in 
simple justice to many who ‘have been 
wrongly maligned, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this material answering the 
charges be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. — 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 4 

QUESTION; Is THE NAACP COMMUNIST on 

Susversive? 

The answer is “No.” The Communists 
have tried to tear down the NAACP by cre- 
ating various organizations under their 
control purportediy to defend the rights of 
Negrocs and other minorities. This tactic 
did not work. In their early stages, these 
organizations sometimes received non-Com- 
munist support. However, when their true 
nature became known they perished for lack 
of support. 

Accordingly, the Communists shifted their 
tactics and sought to infiltrate the NAACP. 
To thwart this tactic the NAACP adopted a 
resolution at its annual convention in Boston 
in 1950 which declared that those who follow 
the Communist line cannot be members of 
the NAACP, and which authorized and di- 
rected the national board to revoke the char- 
ter of any branch which came under Com- 
munist domination. A special committee of. 
the board was set up to enforce this resolu- 
tion, and at present no known members of 
the Communist Party are members of the 
NAACP, This antl-Communist policy has 
been strengthened by calling on the branches 
not to accept help from or give help to the 
small minority of trade unions which were 
kicked out of the CIO for following the 
Communist line. Also we warned our 
branches not to give support to the National 
Negro Congress, the Civil Rights Congress, or 
other organization set up by the Communist 
Party to trap the unwary into a Communist 
innocent club. 

Furthermore the Communists’ purposes 
and program are difforent from those of the 
NAACP in many ways. ' 


> + 
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1. Instead of working for integration, the 
Communists advocate the establishment of a 
Negro republic composed of the black belt 
counties in the South where Negroes are a 
majority. The NAACP opposed the setting 
up of a separate all-Negro nation within the 
United States. The NAACP looks upon this 
as a Jim Crow proposal. 

2. The one acid test of Communist policy 
is subservience to Russia's foreign policy. 
Whatever policy advances the interest of 
Russia the Communists and those organiza- 
tions controlled by them would advocate and 
follow. Thus Russia arid the Communists 
opposed the Marshall plan, by which our 
Government advanced billions of dollars to 
help put the countries of Western Europe on 
their feet economically after World War II. 
The Communists and Russia hoped that 
poverty and economic chaos following the 
war would make it easy for the Communist 
Party to make inroads in Western Europe. 
The late Walter White, then NAACP executive 
secretary, testified in behalf of the Marshall 
plan at congressional hearings. The asso- 
clatlon's annual convention in 1949 likewise 
supported the plan endorsing Mr, White’s 
appearance before the congressional com- 
mittee. 7 

President Truman's so-called point 4 called 
for providing American medical and tech- 
nica] aid for industrially backward areas of 
the world so that the inhabitants of such 
lands could improve their health, increase 
productivity, and raise thelr standard of liy- 
ing. In so doing they would be less apt to fall 
for Communist propaganda. For that very 
reason the Communists opposed Mr. Tru- 
man’s point 4 program which was endorsed 
by the NAACP in the 1950 convention and 
subsequently. 

The Communists attempted to invade and 
conquer South Korea. The American Gov- 
ernment, with the endorsement of the United 
Nations and with some help from other 
countries, resisted the invasion, and the 
Korean war resulted. Naturally the Com- 
munists opposed our participation in the 
Korean war. The NAACP at its annual con- 
vention supported the Korein war as an 
example of collective security against aggres- 
sion and warned our branches against so- 
called peace organizations whose main aim 
was to let the Communists take over Korea 
under pretense of bringing back the boys. 

3. President Roosevelt was friendly to the 
NAACP, and Mrs, Roosevelt is today a mem- 
ber of its national board. President Truman 
personally addressed a mass meeting of the 
NAACP held as a part of its 1947 convention 
in Washington. He also repeatedly sent 
messages of greetings to ita national conven- 
tlons. President Eisenhower addressed the 
asscclation’s freedom fulfillment conference 
in Washington in 1954, The principal speak- 
er at the closing session of the 1955 conven- 
tion in Atlantic City was Vice President 
Ric rann M. Nixon. President Eisenhowet 
2 5 regularly sent greetings to the conven- 

on, 

Surely these three Presidents and the pres- 
ent Vice President of the United States would 
not have done this for any Communist-domi- 
nated organization. 

4. Communism is atheistic. Organized 
religion is definitely and strongly opposed to 
communism, The head of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council is a member of the national 
board of the NAACP. So are a number of 
prominent Protestant clorgymen, both white 
and colored. Rabbis have also served as 
national officials of the NAACP. None of 
these would likely belong to, let alone serve 
as an Officer of, any Communist.dominated 
organization. Nor would such an organiza- 
tion be likely to elect them to its board. 

5. Prominent Senators of both parties 
either have been or are members of the 
national board of the NAACP, including the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, Republican, of 
Kansas; Senator Wayne Morse, formerly a 
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Republican and now’a Democrat from Ore- 
gon, and ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York. 

Two heads of unions are vice presidents or 
members of the national board of the NAACP, 
namely, Walter Reuther of the Untted Auto- 
mobile Workers and A. Philip Randolph of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Both are men who have fought the Commu- 
nists in their unions, and have participated 

{actively in the International Confederation 
of Free Trade, Unions which is opposing 
throughout the entire world the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

6. The existence of racial segregation and 
discrimination is used by the Communists 
throughout the world as a propaganda stick 
to beat our country with, and to undermine 
the influence and prestige of our Government 
in foreign relations, especially among the col- 
ored two-thirds of the world’s population. 
Racial discrimination and segregation, which 
the NAACP seeks to end, thus embarrasses 
our friends abroad and helps our enemies to 
gain greater strength, If our program could 
be adopted it would immensely strengthen 
our Government's influence and prestige 
abroad, and this is the last thing which the 
Communists want because it is the last thing 
that Russia wants. ; 

7. J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the FBI, 
certainly knows more about the Communists 
than they know about themselves, for he has 
agents of the FBI acting as members of the 
Communist Party and reporting to him. He 
would know, if anybody does, if the NAACP 
is Communist dominated. In his recent book 
on the Communist Party, called Masters of 
Deceit, he has a chapter on Communists and 
the minorities, in which he tells how the 
NAACP effectively countered the attempts of 
Communists to infiltrate the organization 
and participate in its meetings. 

On page 246 of his book, Mr. Hoover writes: 

“The Communist Party has made vigorous 
efforts to try to infiltrate the NAACP. This 
organization in 1950 authorized its board 
,of directors to revoke the charter of any 
chapter found to be Communist controlled.” 
Mr. Hoover writes further: “The NAAcp's 
national leadership has vigorously denounced 
Communist attempts at infiltration. In 
1956, when the NAACP and other organiza- 
tions sponsored a National Conference on 
Civil Rights in Washington, the party at- 
tempted to move in, and started promoting 
the conference. The NAACP. countered by 
screening the delegates. 

“Similarly in 1957, in the prayer piligrim- 
age in Washington, the party again at- 
tempted to move In and tried to exploit the 
pilgrimage ns a rallying point for unity. 
NAACP leaders publicly told the Commu- 
nists they were not welcome and steps were 
taken to keep them off the platform.” 

Here is a further quote from Mr. Hoover's 
book: “One of the most effective anti- 
Communist measures I have heard of is the 
fallowing: The NAACP hsd,a meeting in 
Norfolk, Va., presided over by a clergynmn. 
The minister opened the meeting with the 
simple statement that if any members 
the Communist Party were present they 
would be excused. Silence ensued, with no 
persons leaving. Then the chairman, start- 
ing with the front row, asked each individual 
if he was a Communist. AN entered denials 
until he got to the back of the room where 
the State organizer of the Communist Party 
was sitting with a white woman. When 
asked the question, he stated he did not 
think it was a proper question to ask. The 
minister calmly replied, ‘You are excused, 
and the couple left.” 

On page 252, Mr. Hoover gives an example 
of the conflict between the International La- 
bor Defense (which was Communist-dom!- 
nated) and the NAACP. He says “a 
to White the Communists charged the 
NAACP with being in lengue with the lynch- 
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er bosses of the South.’” The White re- 
ferred to by Mr. Hoover was the late Walter 
White. 

It is true, of course, that those who say 
that Roosevelt and Truman or Mrs. Roosevelt 
are Communists, and that the Supreme Court 
is Communist-dominated, will continue in 
the teeth of the evidence to believe that the 
NAACP is Communist-dominated. But for 
those who are willing to listen to the facts, 
the facts are plain. 

There is a reason for the widespread propa- 
ganda of our enemies that the NAACP is 
Communist dominated, in addition to the 
obvious desire to weaken the NAACP. The 
bigoted southern whites have always asserted 
and apparently honestly believed no matter 
how foolish they were in that belief, that they 
Knew their Negroes. Suddenly they find that 
these people have minds and desires of their 
Own, and that thelr minds are bent on win- 
ning for themselves and their children all the 
Tights that other citizens of the United States 
enjoy, including especially an end to dis- 

ation and segregation based on race. 
The bigoted white supremacists have to 
Justify to themsleves their big mistake about 
ing their Negroes and what better way 
Could there be than to say that they were led 
astray by the Communists? If the Supreme 
Court or the Republicans or Democrats in 
Other parts of the country say that such 
on the part of Negroes are justified, 
then they, too, are Communists, That is 
Why a great many of those who spread the 
He that the NAACP is Communist dominated, 
Also assert that Roosevelt and Truman, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the Supreme Court have 
under Communist influence and 
domination. 
Some of this propaganda is completely and 
knowingly false. For example, the Smith 
2 directed the Attorney General of the 
nited States to draw up a list of all the or- 
Fantzations which he deemed subversive be- 
8 use they were controlled or effectively in- 
uenced by the Communists. He did 80, and 
Published u long list, including just about 
very organization, whether still in existence 
not, that the Communists had ever con- 
Tolied. It became generally known as the 
ttorney General's subversive list, When At- 
Yal, y General Cook, of Georgia, spoke at 
ta © University a few years ago, he declared 
tly that the NAACP wes on the Attorney 
eral's subversive list. Michael Lane, then 
* re of the Yale Student Council of the 
Ge CP, challenged this statement. Attorney 
neral Cook, of Georgia, replied that he, 
bi: k, was attorney general and that so far 
8 was concerned the NAACP was subyer- 
e. Thus he was caught deliberately try- 
Sepe give the false impression that the 
CP had been officially declared subversive 
Ah Attorney General of the United States 
min fact that never was the case, 


Hon. John W. Heselton~ 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


F OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
i On of JOHN HESELTON, the gentle- 
to from N not to return 

SS is a sa ow to his m 
nie a who have such great N 
Jom oity and his analytical mind. 
rs is a hard worker and a great one 
aly eging up facts, His arguments are 
ays based on actuality, his decisions 
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always reached after hard study, and his 
determination commanded the respect of 
all. We need men of his caliber in the 
Congress, and his going leaves a void that 
will be hard to fill. He retires with the 
knowledge of work well done, of service 
of the highest order to the people he 
represents, and the respect and affection 
of his many friends. 


Building Real Peace—Objective of 
Representative Wayne L. Hays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KARSTEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an article which 
appeared in the Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
Times Leader about our friend and col- 
league, the Honorable Wayne L. Hays, of 
Ohio. The article is written by Tris 
Coffin, well-known author, and is, to my 
mind, a fine appraisal of our colleague, 
Wayne Hays. I commend it to the Mem- 
bers of the House and especially to his 
constituents in eastern Ohio, because it 
gives them an appraisal of their Con- 
gressman through the eyes of one of 


Washington's best known political 
writers. 
The article follows: 


BUILDING REAL PEACE—OBJECTIVE OF 
REPRESENTATIVE WAYNE L. HAYS 
(By Tristram Coffin) 

On a fair May morning 10 years ago, a 
young Ohio farmer stared mutely at the 
horrors of war. He stood in the heart of 
Amsterdam, the ancient and proud port city 
of Holland. About him were the tortured 
ruins of buildings, reminders of 30 minutes of 
hell, Dive bombers had screamed in swift 
descent and dropped their thundering loads. 
Steel, stone, and wood collapsed like sand 
castles. A hurricane of fire raged. Thou- 
sands died in the holocaust- 

The American, one Wayne Hays, A former 
school teacher, asked his Dutch driver gently, 
“And did your family survive the bombing?” 

The Hollander, prematurely gray and lined, 
said haltingly, “Yes, my wife and twin 
daughters were spared the bombing. But 
afterward * .“ 

His voice broke and tears streamed from his 
eyes as he addod, “Afterward, when we were 
without food and ate tulip bulbs, one of the 
babies died of malnutrition.” 

Hays, describing this experience later, said 
passionately, “When I saw what war had 
done to Amsterdam and heard this story, I 
thought of my beloved Ohio. Ihad a strange 
and tight feeling in my throat that we 
could not escape the horrors of a third world 
war. Amsterdam might be East Liverpool 
or Steubenville, and the Dutch girl might 
be one of the kids I taught at Flushing. I 
swore to myself then and there I would do 
everything I could to promote peace.” 

This was the climax of an unusual pil- 
grimage. Hays had just won the Democratic 
nomination for Congress in the 18th Ohio 
District, a steel, coal, and farming area on 
the eastern edge of the State, and came to 
Europe at his own expense. He wanted to 
decide for himself whether the United States 
should retire with its wounds from the world, 


f 
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or help its injured allles. recover and take 
their places as customers and comrades-in- 
arms. The wreckage and tragedy he saw 
convinced him that, if America turned its 
back, another war would spring out of these 
ugly ruins. 

So Warne Hars turned all his rugged en- 
ergy—he's a fighter and a driver—to recon- 
struct a better world that will leave the quiet 
acres along the Ohio River in peace. Ten 
years in Congress, he has talked intimately 
to almost all of the world’s leaders, won a 
post on the coveted House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and reached a pinnacle of inter- 
national recognition. Congressman Hars 
was elected president of the NATO Parlia- 
mentary Conference in 1956. It is composed 
of the key legislative leaders of the 15 Amer- 
ican and European nations of the Western 
alliance. A sample of Hays’ world prestige 
Was an incident at a great state reception in 
Washington this summer for President Theo- 
dore Heuss of West Germany. The Bonn For- 
eign Minister, Heinrich Von Brentano, looked 
down the seemingly endless line of guests and 
spotted Congressman Hays. The German dip- 
lomat stepped out of the receiving line, went 
to Hays, put his arms on his shoulders and 
exclaimed, “How good it is to see you again.” 

In the House of Representatives, WAYNE 
Hays is a kind of conscience. This stems from 
his sense of outrage that the sacred task of 
building a peaceful world should be botched 
by waste, corruption, and aimlessness. This 
spring, Hays asked for an overall audit of the 
foreign aid program and said tartly, “It 
would reveal shen: that will make All 
Baba and his forty thieves look honest.” He 
showed that the Defense Department was 
spending $24 billions in foreign aid without 
an audit, and pointed his finger at cases of 
waste. Of a proposal to hand over millions 
to King Ibn Saud, the Congressman re- 
marked, “He has an income of $360 million 
a year which he spends on air-conditioned 
and gold-plated Cadillacs, air-conditioned 
palaces, 28 of them, slaves and harems, while 
his people exist on $40 a year net income. 
The squalid condition of his people can 
hardly be imagined. I am not for bribing 
Arabian dictators, because it is immoral and 
unjust and, as the British found out, they 
will not stay bribed.” 

Another time, he said ironically, “Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson should swap jobs with 
Secretary of State Dulles. Then perhaps Sec- 
retary Dulles will come out for a Middle West 
plan, and we can give $200 million to de- 
pressed American farmers instead of to dic- 
tators.“ 

This deep sense of concern for human wel- 
fare is the central thread of his life. The 
plight of Hungarian refugees so moved him 
that he arranged for three of them to come 
to Amerjca and found homes for them in 
Ohio. He has had five audiences with Pope 
Pius on ways to help the wanderers of the 
world, the refugees from war and tyranny. 
And, a few years ago, he visited a German 
orphanage, There he saw a golden haired 
baby, and was so touched by her charm that 
he adopted her. She is now 4, his adored 
Geeta. He is building a trust fund for her 
education by putting into it the fees he re- 
ceives.for speeches. 

One of his most hard-hitting speeches 
caused Congress to take a second look at the 
Dulles foreign policy. At Colgate University, 
he said bluntly, “Our-recent foreign policy is 
based on vague generality and desperate ex- 
pediency. It has been on a day-by-day and 
crisis-by-crisis basis. It has been a miser- 
able failure to face problems before they be- 
come crises.” 

Peace, he believes, can be won and held by 
three down-to-earth principles—strengthen 
our allies, use American prestige and influ- 
ence to spread freedom and human welfare, 
and win the friendship of the Russian people. 

A trip to the Soviet Union in 1955, talking 
with people in towns and villages, convinced 
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him that the Russian man ọn the street, like 
his counterpart in St. Clairsville, Ohio, wants 
no part of nuclear war. Eagerly, Russians 
would crowd up to him and say, “Tell the 
Americans we don’t want a war.” 

The task of the United States, Hars gays, 
is to show the 200 million people of Russia 
the real character and life of folks living in 
cities and towns like Salem and New Athens, 
Ohio. 

He tells of an experience to illustrate this 
point. He had driven to Toula, an industrial 
city some 150 miles from Moscow, in a new 
Chevrolet. When he stopped, workers in 
drab clothing surrounded his car, looked at it 
in awe, and asked its price. This was trans- 
lated in terms of rubles, and was a fourth the 
price of an inferior Soviet make. 

This information started an argument. 
One Russian said, “This American is a liar. 
This price ls not possible.” 

Another cried out, “Oh, but maybe it is 
true. The Moscow Radio says there are 20 
million people out of jobs and hungry in 
America, and so they have to sell this car 
cheap.“ 

The group had grown to 150 persons, and 
Hars told them, There are not 20 million 
walking the streets, and most Americans have 
a car in the same price range as this or bet- 
ter. Some American workers have two cars.” 

When he finished, most seemed satisfied. 
But one Russian came up to him, winked, 
and said, “You are a fantastic liar, but a fine 
fellow. Let us hope our two nations never 
go to war.” 

Another side of Warne Hars is rarely seen 
by the Washington reporter. A Representa- 
tive was walking down the House Office 
Bullding corridor late one night and noticed 
s light on in room 1007. He went In and 
found Hays in his shirt sleeves reading 
through a stack of mail. 

PA age are you doing, Warne?” he asked. 

Ohloan grinned and said, This is the 
most important part of my job. This is my 
homework. The first responsibility of a 
Congressman, in my book, is to know the 
views and needs and problems of his con- 
stituents, and be a kind of political uncle. 
I like to read through the mail personally 
and send out questionnaires on key issues.” 

The results of this policy are real. A lady 
from Bellaire wrote a few days ago, “I have 
written you several times in the past, and 
I think this is an appropriate time to let 
you know we are grateful to you for so well 
representing the interests of our commu- 
nity and the country in general. It never 
ceases to amaze me that a person so con- 
cerned with internations! matters should 
have the needs of the individuals at home 
so well at heaft.” Or a Columbiana County 
farmer, “I think you have done a fine job as 
Congressman, and all my friends in the lodge 
think the same wey.” And a Martins Ferry 
lawycr, “Having written you about a number 
of things in the past and having recefved all 
the help you and your office could give, for 
once I am not arking for anything, but think 
it is time I expressed the appreciation of 
various clients and myself.“ 

Personally, Wayne Hays is an interesting 
combination in one human being. He is a 
tough, brilliant scrapper coupled with the 


heart of an idealist. His interest in politics ` 


and public issues goes far back into his 
childhood when he listened to two grand- 
fathers, one a Confederate veteran, the other 
a GAR, argue in the family home at Ban- 
nock, Ohio. Recently, he met a woman who 
said, Im not surprised you are in Congress. 
When you were in the seventh grade, and I 
was in your class, you said then you were 
going to be a Senator. We always said you 
would get what you set out for“ 

A question today midway in a promising 
career is just what Warne Hays is setting 
out to do today. The answer is quick and 
clear as he says, “To help build a real peace.” 
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International Friendship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 1 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, the 
other day there came to my desk a dra- 
matic example of the way in which the 
Fulbright exchanges are forging those 
personal links of friendship between our 
country and the people of other countries 
that are so basic to any intelligent and 
meaningful American foreign policy. It 
is the case of Prof Robert C. Ham- 
mock, a distinguished educator on leave 
from the faculty of the University of 
Alabama, who is serving as a visiting Ful- 
bright professor in Pakistan under the 
State Department’s international educa- 
tional exchange program: Professor 
Hammock is one of a team of four dis- 
tinguished American educators who have 
been advising Pakistani educators, in 


cooperation with school officials in Pak-* 


istan, in the field of secondary education, 
an area in which Pakistan recognizes a 
great need for development. 

As director of the program conducted 
by the team of American Pulbright edu- 
cators in Chittagong, the important 
seaport city of East Pakistan, Professor 
Hammock inspired a spontaneous and 
public expression of international good 
will and admiration for the techniques 
of education in the United States. The 
deep and lasting contribution he made 
was the personalone. This is one of the 
really important contributions the Ful- 
bright program is making—the personal 
friendships it is building throughout the 
world. l 

This is convincingly demonstrated in 
this instance by the compliment Profes- 
sor Hammock received from the weekly 
Bengali newspaper and literary journal 
Zamana, of Chittagong, through a 
friendship which developed between the 
Zamana’s publisher, Mahbubul Alam, 
and Professor Hammock during his stay 
in East Pakistan. 

On Professor Hammock's departure 
from Chittagong, Mr. Alam published a 
front-page account of the friendship 
which, accompanied by a picture of Pro- 
fessor Hammock, begins with the 
following statement: 

Picture above is of my friend Dr. Robert C. 
Hammock. Through him I see the entire 
United States. And 1 love it. 


He then goes on to describe, with deep 
feeling, how basic these personal friend- 
ships are if deep and lasting mutual 
understanding among countries is to be 
achieved. After words of praise for Pro- 
fessor Hammock's professional contribu- 
tion, Mr. Alam writes: 


But, I think more valuable is the contri- 
bution of favorable atmosphere which per- 
sons like Dr. Hammock are making in the 
field of International friendship and cooper- 
ation by their personality and good will. * » 
In spite of our differences of way and means 
there are people in every group whom we can 
love and trust. 
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Iam sure you will agree that this is an 
excellent example of the special contri- 
bution that is being made by the Ful- 
bright and Smith-Mundt programs in 
cultivating good foreign relations for our 
country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as part of my re- 
marks the full text of Mr. Alam's article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From Zamana, Bengali Weckly, Chittagong, 
of February 18, 1958] 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 

Picture above is of my friend, Dr. Robert 
C. Hammock. Through him I see the entire 
United States. And I love it. (Picture 
omitted.) 

A chief merit of the literary people is the 
capacity to find ocean in a drop, and as 
necessity ariscs to establish the ocean as a 
drop. ; 

Actually such fs the religion of love. By 
loying one human being we can love the 
entire humanity. 

The basic philosophy of creation Is: God is 
One and, be it knowingly be it without 
knowing, in every moment of our life we are 
on the run to merge into that One, The 
pleasure and majesty of this perennial pur- 


suit becomes* evident to us only when we 


have love in our heart. It ts only then that 
we can accept others as one of us, So long 
as we are unable to accept others as one of 
us, the grandeur of creation cannot unfold 
itself fully in our eyes. 

In a special moment two persons can see 
each other by mind's eyes and are drawn to 
each other. This attraction gradually 
deepens into pleasure. It-is God's grace 
which lends specialty to this moment. I 
believe, without this grace no noble friend- 
ship can be fostered. 

Dr. Hammock is a first-rank scholar, pro- 
fessor, educationist, and education-director 
of the United States. I have seen very few 
persons who have such open mind. He 
possesses a surprising faculty of understand- 


Ing a thing in its natural condition. This 


faculty has at its root a sympathetic heart 
and an easy nature for taking and giving 
delight, ms : 

Dr. Hammock Is aged 49, a bachelor. He 

has had to stand up in the world through 
struggle with poverty. His style of writing 
is egay and heart touching, like a story- 
Writers. Also, he is a devoted reader of 
fiction. But, he ts very much alert regurd- 
ing his responsibility, That responsibility 
lies in the field of educatlon—in research. 
So, his published writings had to remain 
confined to that field. “So much there Is to 
do in this field there is no time to set one’s 
hand to any other worry.“ says he. 
Dr. Hammock is the leading figure among 
the educationists of the United States who 
are now in Pakistan helping to make its 
educational system more suitable to time and 
more productive of results. In the educa- 
tional system of the States there is no undue 
stress on examinations. Its aim is to find 
out the potentiality of a learner and to help 
in its fullest fruition by creating the nec- 
essary atmosphere. So, as there is no stress 
on examinations, there is no problem also 
of failures. 

The system which has been continuing 
here from the British regime has for its alm 
to compel one and all to pass the same 
standard by beating the horse and the ass 
into the same class In the process. And that 
standard was set for clerks. In result, much 
of the creative young life of the nation 18 
being destroyed, by way of wastage. 

So the educationists of the States are face 
to face with no easy problem in Pakistan- 
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me pipe nde valuable is the contribu- 

avora atmosphere which persons 
Uke Dr. Hammock are making in the field of 
international friendship and cooperation by 
their personality and good will. 

It is the duty of the Hussulmans of Paki- 
Stan to prepare themselves for such friend- 
ship and cooperation. If you are a Sunni, 
Make friends with a Wahabi. Then, with- 
Out having to sacrifice your idea of what is 
tight and proper, you will be able through 
that single friend to love the Wahabi so- 
Clety in the whole, It is possible to love in 
this way through one Hindu the entire 
Hindu society; through one Indian, the whole 
Of the Indian nation; and through one Noak- 

n, all the people of the Noakall district. 

Real truth Is: in spite of our differences of 
Ways and means there are people in every 
group whom we can love and trust. We can- 
not realize this because of our hatred that is 
harbored in our mind. First of all, we have 
to be freo from this, 


Hon. Robert W. Kean and Hon. Charles 
A. Wolverton 


SPEECH 
HON. MILTON W. GLENN 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


8 Mr. GLENN. Mr, Speaker, I came to 
Ongress last January to fill an unexpired 
term, I had to look to my New Jersey 
€legation for advice and guidance and 
Now that the session is over, I can say 
t I could not have had a better dele- 
ation in this Congress. They have been 
Very kind, considerate, and patient to my 
questions, requests for advice and assist- 
ac Of course, I called upon the senior 
embers of our delegation more so than 
ers, and my colleagues CHARLES A. 
OLVERTON and Rosert W. KERN were 
Ways willing and ready to help. Mr. 
OLVERTON is naturally a fatherly man 
5 his advice was always tempered with 
> €cdotes of the past and many kind 
I ords as to what not to do. For instance, 
ine nber that he told me that when he 
hea came to Congress, his predecessor 
Den advised him that his political op- 
re ents could never use against him that 
kept he had not said and that he had 
tne that in mind during his entire career 
x p oongress and found it very helpful as 
the de in not having too much to say on 
z flóor and in the RECORD, Experience 
x Wonderful thing and I hope that Mr. 
SETO, 2 represents the First 
J 0 immediately adjacent 
to my Second District, will have many 
may a of activity ahead of him so that I 
Re call on his vast experience in Con- 
2 for guidance. 
I aaye known Bos Kean even before 
aida € to Congress as he had offered his 
wr ri Support to me as a candidate and 
Out of his way to be of assistance 
h ways. When I came to Con- 
= esi e volunteered to act as my sponsor 
Was © occasions when Mr. WOLVERTON 
Occupied with his very important 
lovee! ttee work and he and his very 
Sonoma’ were very gracious in the 
initial ring of Mrs, Glenn and me in the 
Social functions for a new Mem- 
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ber. We have become close friends and 
I greatly admire his characteristically 
easy approach at any time and any place. 
Always pleasant, always kind, and yet 
sure in his position once he had made up 
his mind. After 20 years in Congress he 
is certainly trained and experienced for 
the move which he is shortly to make 
over to the Senate and I know that our 
delegation will feel quite secure with Bon 
Keran representing us in the Senate. 

Iam sorry that both these fine gentle- 
men have to leave the Halls of Congress 
but I am happy that they are both in 
good health and that with God's blessing 
we can expect them to be with us for 
many, many years. 


The Past Is Present in Greenfield Village 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 16th 
District of Michigan, which I have the 
honor. of representing, js one rich in his- 
torical background and places of interest. 

One of those places has been the sub- 
ject of an internationally copyrighted 
article entitled “The Past Is Present in 
Greenfield Village,” by Bevereley M. 
Bowie, in the July 1958 issue of the 
National Geographic magazine. To ac- 
quaint you with Greenfield Village I 
should like to insert the text of the ar- 
ticle in the Recor and am sorry that the 
outstanding pictures accompanying the 
story cannot be reproduced for your 
enjoyment. 

The text of the article follows: 

THE Pasr Is PRESENT IN GREENFIELD VILLAGE 
(By Beverley M. Bowie) 

For an afternoon, at least, Time had taken 
a vacation. 

In the suavely upholstered interior of a 
1902 Waverly electric brougham I drove 
sedately past the paddock of a Cotswold 
cottage. Two stableboys leaned on the gate 
and stared; an old horse pricked up its ears 
and whinnied. At the door of a 17th cen- 
tury forge the smith slowly wiped his hands 
on his leather apron and blinked at us in 
the warm sunshine. 

Sounds eloquent of another era disturbed 
the autumn air. From the meadow below 
arose the frantic squeal of a steam calliope 
playing Daisy, Daisy. Rounding the bend 
of the lagoon.to our right, the stern-wheeler 
Suwanee gave two hoarse, high-pitched toots. 
And above the lengthy procession of Moons, 
Maxwells, Hupmobiles, Tin Lizzies, and Stutz 
Bearcats that stretched behind us floated 
the nostalgie “oogah-oogah” of a hundred 
antique horns. 

For this was the annual Old Car Festival 
held each September at Greenfield Village. 
Here, on some 200 acres near Dtarborn, Mich., 
Mr, Henry Ford (1863-1947) recreated a big 
slice of American history, from a 1634 Cape 
Cod windmill to an 1886 Detroit powerplant; 
from the weatherbeaten shacks of southern 
slaves to his own neat, flower-bordered home- 
stead. These ninety-odd bulidings, 51 of 
them transplanted originals and the rest 
authentic reproductions, Mr. Ford linked 
with his gigantic museum nearby: a vast 
i4-acre display of the Nation’s developing 
industry and art. 
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The great bell of Martha-Mary Chapel was 
softly ringing 1 o’clock when, after the last 
of 250 entrants had chugged through the 
village, the contests began on the green. 
Corkscrewing between rows of balloons pegged 
to the grass, high-slung cars wove elegant 
figure eights, racing against time and explo- 
sions as daintily as spry dowagers dancing 
a gavotte. Drivers competed to see who 
could go the slowest without stalling or 
shifting gears. Autos of only 1 or 2 cylinders 
engaged in spirited drag trials. 

Far into the sunlit afternoon the antique 
sports went on, as blue and red and yellow 
ribbons drifted from the judges’ hands like 
maple leaves. A silver Rolls-Royce purred 
past me, and from the tonneau a gentleman 
in top hat and opera cape bowed benignly. 
I nodded farewell, elbowed my way through 
the crowd, and strolled along some of the 
village's nearly deserted side streets. 

The gentle thump of a steam engine at the 
Loranger gristmill told me that Ralph 
Shackleton was ready to grind some corn- 
meal. I looked into his shop and found him 
lifting a few bags into position, Greeting 
me calmly, he finished his preparations and 
then sat back in a Windsor chair padded with 
flour sacks and folded his hands, The steel- 
framed glasses on his long Scots nose had 
slipped a little; over the rims he squinted at 
me and said: 

“You know, I wish Mr. Ford had been here 
today. He would have gotten a kick out of 
all those old cars, and the kids gawking at 
them, and the village really coming to life. 
He loved this place.” 

The only sounds to break the warm, dusty 
silence now were the clack of the twirling 
buhrstones, a subdued hiss of steam from the 
boller, The corn kernels in the glass-paned 
hopper, undermined, shifted uneasily, and 
fell slowly down between the shearing stones. 

“Used to see him nearly every day. He'd 
stay across the street at his homestead; same 
bed he'd slept in as a boy. Show up at chapel 
in the morning to hear the youngsters sing, 
walk back across the green, stop at the Sir 
John Bennett jewelry shop to watch Gog and 
Magog strike the hour on the big clock over- 
head, and then drop in on my mill to see what 
I was up to. A friendly man, Mr. Ford. 
Nicest I ever knew.” 

SHOP POWERED BY 120-YEAR-OLD ENGINE 


Mr. Ford's next stop, of a morning, was 
usually the village print shop and bookbind- 
ery. I put my head in to see if Ed Litigot, 
the proprietor, was on the premises, He was. 
With a swatch of cheesescloth he was wiping 
invisible specks from the gleaming, toylike 
120-year-old Stillman Allen engine which ran 
the shop's whirring belts. 

“I'm still a bit nervous, I guess,” grinned 
Ed. “Mr. Ford was very particular about 
dust. Never came by but what he'd run his 
hand over this machine and then look at his 
Angers. He wasn't mean; it's just that he 
had a passion for steam engines—you can see 
‘em all over the village—and this one was 
his pet. > 
“But he liked people and learning even 
better, Always made me shut the presses off 
when he came in, so's we could have some 
peace while we passed the time of day. * * * 
The ‘old man’ was in here the day he died. 
Went out of that door and never came back.” 

Ed sighed and kicked the pedestal of one 
of his presses. “I remember, too, the day he 
rambled in, long time ago it was, and said, 
‘Ed, where should I put my house?’ 

I said, ‘Why not across the street? Looks 
like a nice spot to me.’ 

“And he sald, “Yes, I think so, too. I want 
to be near my tinkers.“ 

It was characteristic, certainly, of Mr. Ford 
to want to be near men who made things— 
“tinkers” like himself, restless until they 
understood how something worked and how 
it could be made to work better, At one time 
he had as many as 20 craftsmen working 
away in the village, not merely a printer and 
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a miller, but also several smiths, a weaver, a 
giassblower, a tintyper, a shoemaker, a silver~ 
smith, a silkworm farmer, and a sawyer. To- 
day the skilled artisans working at their spe- 
cialties include as well a pewterer, a potter, 
a cabinetmaker, and a candlemaker. Enough 
authentic tools and equipment have been as- 
sembled to equip 50 different trades. 

A self-made historian of these crafts, Mr. 
Ford began early to collect examples of both 
their implements and their output. As the 
antiques trickled in from all of the 
country, they began to fill and then flood the 
old tractor factory Mr. Ford had set aside 
as a storage spot. 

“Better find some place to put these 
things,” urged his architect, Edward J. Cut- 
ler, “Another few months and we won't 
have any space left to sit down in. 

Mr. Ford said nothing, But in a little 
while he took Cutler aside and said: “All 
right, Start looking for a site. Might as 
well put these things in a place where they'll 
look right, and where other people, too, can 
see what America used to be like.” 

A VILLAGE OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS 


Some days later Mr. Ford and Mr. Cutler 
went out to survey the village's present loca- 
tion. As Mr. Cutler recalled to me one after- 
noon, It was just an old field, mostly flat and 
crossed by a dirt road. But Mr. Ford was 
already recreating it in his mind’s eye. ‘We'll 
put a church on this little knoll, and the 
town hall over there, and the school along the 
edge of the green. T 

It was a prodigious undertaking. Merely 
to manufacture an outdoor stage set on this 
scale would have been difficult enough, but 
to compose it of unique historical bulldings 
lifted bodily from the far corners of the 
United States and even abroad—that was 
something to give a man pause. 

But not Mr. Ford, His conception of the 
venture continually outpaced its realization, 
and obstacles did not impress him. In Cut- 
ler’s words: 

“He would come into our office some morn- 
ing with a brandnew idea and say, ‘Get me 
something on paper about that. I'll be back 
at 2.“ Well, we'd have to hump ourselves. 
Maybe the thing couldn't be done. But we 
would have to show him it couldn't, and not 
just say so, He couldn't stand being told 
something was impossible. He'd been told 
that too often before.” i 

SMITHY IMPORTED COMPLETE WITH DIRT 


Perhaps the most ambitious single project 
was the importation from Chedworth, Eng- 
land, of the Rose Cottage, its stable and dove- 
cote, plus a nearby forge, at a cost of more 
than a million dollars. (Mr, Ford was not 
content to acquire Just the buildings. In 
transplanting the smithy, he also moved 
every last item of equipment that the origi- 
nal owners—the Stanley family—retained 
after 300 years of ironwork: the limestone 
forges, the sledges and fullers, the beliows, 
the nall blocks. He even imported the hard- 
packed soil which had made up the floor of 
the old shop. 

With the barn came a flock of English 
sheep; their descendants still wander about 
the village. The English mourning doves 
proved less hardy. They liked their familiar 
dovecote, but they were quite unused to 
coping with such serial thugs as the hawks 
of Michigan, 

To pluck up an Old World grange in this 
manner and waft it across the sea to a suburb 
of Detroit may seem a shockingly abrupt 
operation, fatal to the character and charm 
of the patient. Yet it is astonishing how 
tranquilly acclimated the Rose Cottage now 
seems, > 


Yellow butterflies danced above its old- 
fashioned dooryard garden the day I first 
visited it. Ivy rustied at the door, and from 
behind the stone stairs a cricket chirped con- 
tentedly. Something may have been lost in 
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the moving of this cottage. But it was not 
peace. 
BROTHERS MOVED WITH THEIR HOUSE 


Transporting the old windmill from Cape 
Cod was no easy feat, either, Stoutly braced 
against the wind, its superstructure was as 
tight as a drum. “To get the heavy grind- 
stones out, we had to build a skidway up to 
the second floor,” Mr. Cutler told me. “I felt 
like a Pharaoh fooling with a pyramid.” 

When it came to fetching the wide-veran- 
daed Susquehanna House from the site it had 
occupied along the Patuxent River since 
1652, Mr. Ford's passion for completeness 
led him to bring also two brothers who had 
lived in it long ago. Christopher Rousby, 
once King's Collector of Customs in Mary- 
land, was murdered by a disgruntled tax- 
payer; now he lies next to his brother John 
beneath the lawn of his magically trans- 
planted home. 

Other assignments, which looked equally 
formidable, sometimes proved quite simple. 
To move the Ackley Covered Bridge from 
Wheeling Creek, Pa., Mr. Cutler's men just 
waited until the stream froze, dropped the 
bridge down onto the ice, and dismembered 
it in perfect safety. 

Mr. Ford was interested in more than 
beauty. He wanted to preserve a historical 
cross section of America, and he had no de- 
sire to prettify it. His reproductions of the 
Edison Illuminating Co., plant and the 
Armington & Sims Machine Shop could 
scarcely be mistaken for the frozon music 
of a master builder. In the one, however, 
Mr, Ford picked up his first job as an en- 
gineer. Here he used his spare hours to 
tinker with a gas-powered auto. And during 
this period Ford met the man with whom 
he was to enjoy decades of friendship tinged 
with hero worship: Thomas Alva Edison. 
In the other were bullt the engines that 
Edison ordered for his first commercial 
lighting plant, the Pearl Street Station in 
New York City. 

Mr. Ford never gave his heart away lightly. 
But once committed in his admiration for a 
man, he would spare no expense or pains 
to do him honor. When he decided to me- 
morialize Edison's scientific achievements, 
he did not stop with a mere powerplant and 
a machine shop. To the best of his ability, 
he re-created Menlo Park in Greenfield 
Village. 

Menlo Park, N. J., was the site of Edi- 
son’s first laboratory. Working around the 
clock, the “wizard of Menlo“ and his 
“Insomnia squad” of brilliant technicians 
Nad perfected a multitude of extraordinary 
inventions, from the phonograph to the in- 
candescent light. But by 1928, when Mr. 
Ford thought to acquire the building, it 
had been well looted and cannibalized and 
had fallen into sad disrepair. He bought it 
from a chicken farmer—and had to buy as 
well half a dozen other houses in the vicinity 
to collect all the missing parts and equip- 
ment. 

LOCK, STOCK, BARREL—AND WEN A STUMP 

Mr. Ford's industrious men brought back 
not only the laboratory but nearby shrubs 
and trees—and seven carloads of New 
Jersey earth with which to give the old 
building a familiar foundation. Rarely has 
dirt been purchased at so high a price: be- 
cause someone forgot to treat the soll chemi- 


cally before transporting it out of the State, - 


$1,400 in fines were levied, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had its agents prowl 
about the village for weeks to trap any Jap- 
anese beeties that might have hitchhiked to 
Michigan in this way. 

Shelf after shelf of Edison's bottles and 
jars, retorts, and test tubes were ferreted 
out. Workmen also imported and reinstated 
on the northeast side of the laboratory an 
old dump studded with broken bits of dis- 
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curded glass, scraps of iron, splinters of wood. 
They even picked up the stump of a big 
hickory tree that once stood next to the 
laboratory. 

BOARDINGHOUSE BROUGHT FROM MENLO PARE 


‘The ramifications spread out to include a 
shed in which the night watchman scraped 
lampblack from the chimneys of Edison’s 
kerosene lights for the inventor’s carbon 
transmitters; a wooden shack far glass blow- 
ing; a carpenter's work shed; an office and 
library; a machine shop—and, down the 
street, Mrs. Sarah Jordan's boardinghouse, 
where several of Edison’s workmen lodged» 
Thanks to some wires strung over from the 
machine shop, this pleasant establishment 
became the world’s first Bdison-lighted house. 

Mr. Ford couldn't procure the buliding in 
which Edison was born; he had to content 
himself with the Canadian homestead of the 
inyentor’s grandparents, But he salvaged the 
laboratory at Fort Myers in Florida that wit ` 
nessed many of Edison's experiments on ex- 
tracting rubber from plants. And he in- 
duiged himself happily in purchasing Michi- 
gan's Smiths Creek Depot. 

Thereby hangs a typical tale. Upon the 
50th anniversary in 1929 of Edison’s develop- 
ment of the electric bulb—Light’s Golden 
Jubilee—Mr. Ford, President Hoover, and 
Edison rode together behind a wood-burning ` 
locomotive along the boundary of Greenfield 
Village. With them rode a glittering throng 
of dignitaries that included Orville Wright 
Win Rogers, and Gilbert Grosvenor, then 
editor of the National Geographic magazine. 

On just such a Grand Trunk train the 
young Edison had sold fruit and candy and 
newspapers, and nearly burned up the bag- 
gage car with his unauthorized chemical ex- 
periments. Now, however, as the engine 
puffed to a halt before Smiths Creek Depot 
the President of the United States respect- 
fully assisted the venerable but still mis- 
chievous genius to alight—at the same plet- 
form onto which an indignant conductor 
booted him 67 years before. 

Mr. Ford reiished the irony. He relished 
even more the quip with which Edison 
greeted the recreation of his Menlo Park 
laboratory. Proudly Mr. Ford showed him 
around the meticulously duplicated scene. 

Bi oes he said finally, “what do you think 
0 ” 

Edison shook his head. “Henry, it is 99.9 
percent perfect.” 

“What? There's something wrong?” 

ae We never kept the old place this 
clean.” 


EDITORIAL RIBBED WIZARD OF MENLO 


Displayed in a showcase on the firat floor. 
among other memorabilia, is a clipping from 
a New York Times editorial of November 13. 
1879. Edison no doubt enjoyed it more from 
the perspective of 1929 than he had at the 
time it was published, when the editors took 
note of his labors upon the electric light 
bulb in these helpful words: 

“Would it not be as well, though, to in- 
vent some mode of abolishing night alto, 
gether? A dozen artificial moons would 
answer the purpose; an Artificial Moon Co. 
with a capital of $100 million, would be ® 
novelty; and the exhibition could be post- 
poned from time to time to suit those 
emergencies which are prone to arise in re“ 
allzing grand conceptions.” 

For a guide through Mr. Ford's Menlo Fark. 
I had the next best shepherd to Edison him“ 
self: Frank Davis, curator of the museum 
department of communications, Ordinarily» 
when a chap starts explaining a bit of ma“ 
chinery to me, a fine glaze settles over my es- 
balls and it takes a very loud nolse indeed 
to rouse me. But Davis was different. 
frosty blue eyes alight with restless zeal, he 
reenacted for me one invention after another. 
moving from apparatus to apparatus al 
the quiet laboratory and holding my atten“ 
tion with no trouble at all. 
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At last, slumping for a moment onto the 
Pipe organ bench at the end of the room, he 
Paused and said: 

“We're talking, you know, about a man 
ae never patented his biggest invention. 

don't mean his electric light, or his tele- 
Phone transmitter, or his stock ticker, or his 
Phonograph. I mean his invention of organ- 
ized research. He was really in the business, 
you might say, of producing ideas. He wasn't 

terested in cooking up a process, founding 
he industry on it, and getting rich. What 
© wanted was to turn his Menlo Park team 
on one problem after another. Solu- 

ons bored him—problems intrigued him. 
Everything he worked on was designed to 
2 life safer or simpler or happier. I guess 
at's why he and Mr. Ford hit it off so well.” 
Mr e Edison occupied a unique place in 

Fords esteem, other scientists had their 
Niches, too. As a memorial to George Wash- 
ington Carver, the gentle but resolute Negro 
@ who found so many odd things to 
he with peanuts, pecans, and sweetpotatoes, 
re bulit near the green a typical slave cabin 
B timbers sent by Ford dealers from every 

tate in the Union. The cabin was based on 

er's memories of his long-vanished birth- 

sy As an old man, Carver—who was born 

slayery—once came to Greenfield and 

camped out in the cabin for several days, 

Tambling about the village with Mr. Ford 

and chatting of the America they had seen 

ge, as it were, under their feet. 

un ur len Steinmetz, the hunchbacked Mer- 

of General Electric research, was another 

4 In a small gray shack overlooking a 

the k in upstate New York, he used to study 

nature of lightning. Years after Stein- 

s death in 1923, Mr. Ford moved that 

er camp to the village—where it has 
Since been struck three times by lightning. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS: OUT TO LUNCH 


‘en was certainly predictable that the 


richt brothers, those eminently practical 
sas ters of flight, should also enter Mr. Ford's 
wie Valhalla. The bicycle shop that 
bur and Orville ran in Dayton, Ohio, now 
ds on Chenpside Street in the village, 
from the Magill Jewelry shop. 
but in bikes are still there in the front room, 
back I found the really exciting items, 
gone ly left about as if the brothers had just 
è Out for lunch in the middle of some 
ent in aerodynamics. On a sawhorse 
ets a primitive 6-foot wooden wind tunnel, 
Over on a workbench, near a heap of 
Out bicycle tires, lies an airfoil rib in 
* 
and there are deployed many of the 
dren tools and machines the stubborn 
Juestion used to make their first plane. No 
Wrigh m about thelr authenticity: Orville 
t himself helped Mr. Ford track them 


and assemble them in this unpreten-. - 


ti 
in memorial to a historic exploit. 
haa e ant I saw a copy of a letter Wilbur 
1899 8 the Smithsonlan Institution in 
A ing for some of their scientific papers 
pl an ne why he wanted them. The 
Config g. I thought, was wonderfully cool, 
i eee matter of fact. 
: I have been interested in the 
Problem of mechanical and human flight ever 
Dats ote & boy I constructed a number of 
ley'g aie sizes after the style of Cay- 
tions 27 Penaud’s machines. My observa- 
firmiy thee have only convinced me more 
Aenble 2 human flight is possibie and prac- 
ang ib t is only a question of knowledge 
Just as in all acrobatic feats.” 
USES FOUR CAMERAS IN ONE 


I 
Tambien’ nearly a fortnight at Dearborn, 
os 3 und poking my hend into odd 
Was alw the village and museum. There 
ays something doing: I missed the 


a 
— Years of Flight, $1 historic pho- 
tember 196 8 Geographie Magazine, De- 
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wandering ballad singer who, in the summer, 
is likely to pop up with his guitar on the 
Sutoanee’s deck or on the shady green. But 
LI enjoyed looking in on the potter, smiling to 
himself over his twirling wheel; the glass 
blower bent before his torch like a yotary 
before the sacred fire, drawing raspberry-hot 
tubes across the flame; and the rather philo- 
sophic tintyper. ; 

Correctly attired in frock coat and top hat, 
I sat for my portrait one afternoon in Mr. 
Irwin Clark’s studio, Disappearing under a 
velvet hood after stern orders for me to look 
at the tin birdie, Mr. Clark fiddled with his 
wet plates. The camera's four lenses stared 
at me like the muzzle of a Bofors antlaircraft 
gun. Somewhat mumed, Mr. Clark's voice 
rolled on. 

“This tintyping is more of an art than a 
science.. Can't use light meters—the emul- 
slon's so slow it hasn't any rating at all. 
The chemicals in it seem to work one way on 
ont day and entirely differently the next. 
That's why I cover myself by taking four 
shots at once, with varying exposures.” 

SNAPSHOT LASTS FOR 22 SECONDS 


Rigid, growing more sternly Victorian by 
the second, I held the pose—10 seconds, 15, 
20, 22. Mr. Clark emerged. 

“A horrible form of photography, really. 
A step backward in quality from the ambro- 
type and the daguerreotype. But people in 
the 1880's wanted something cheap and 
quick, and this was it. Drop by later, and 
In have your pictures all mounted.“ 

I thanked him and made my way over 
to the Owl Night Lunch Wagon for a re- 
yitalizing Coke. From there I drifted next 
door into the Waterford General Store, Elias 
A. Brown, Propr. (p. 96), Here I could 
browse among bustles, bowlers, boots, and 
fancy cravats, heft a good wooden rake or 
pitchfork, look at the latest in corncob pipes, 
buy a few jawbreakers and some rock candy, 
and admire the great two-wheeled grinder 
for Arbuckle's ariosa coffee. 

My favorite among the store's elegant ad- 
vertisements was a large poster for Kirk's 
Flake White Soap. It depicted a grimy tramp 
penning a testimonial that read: 

“I used your soap 2 years ago and have 
not used any other since.” 

Usually, toward the end of any day spent 
in the village, I would return to the Ford 
Museum for an hour or two of leisurely ex- 
ploring. I recommend the procedure, This 
Gargantuan collection of American art and 
industry ranges from # 600-ton locomotive 
to a light bulb the size of a grain of wheat, 
No one can hope to take it all in on one 
visit, and recklessly to attempt it is to risk 
a severe case of mental indigestion plus fallen 
arches, 

One's first rash impression of the mu- 
seum’s exhibit-packed main floor—a teak- 
wood lake as big as six football filelds—ts 
that Mr. Ford must simply have decided to 
gather together the world and what is In it, 
But this is an illusion. 

FORD PREFERRED ENGINES TO CASTLES 


Chief Curator Minor Thomas put me 
straight on the matter. “Mr. Ford knew 
what he was doing from the beginning. 
While other American millionaires were buy- 
ing castles, Mr. Ford was prowling around 
on the lookout for prizes like Neweomen's 
18th century steam engine—things he felt 
were the cornerstones of our civilization. He 
was Interested in the men who revolution- 
ized our way of life, not in some lord sitting 
up in a moldy stone tower. 

“What's more, Mr. Ford had an amazingly 
precise notion of the step-by-step evolution 
of a given branch of technology—the printing 
press, for example, or the telephone. He was 
deeply concerned about whatever original, 
germinal idea had started a particular train 
of inventions, but he was just as interested 
in tracing minutely its development in the 
hands of successive generations.” 
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Of the seven major exhibits in the mechan- 
ical ture, crafts, industrial ma- 


.chinery, steam and electric power, communl= 


cations, Illumination, and trans — 
the last is understandably the ent Genter 
among the hordes of children who stream 
through the museum each year. Here 18 
drawn up just about every conceivable con- 
trivance that man has ever devised for mov- 
ing his lazy frame from one place to another. 

King Tutankhamen's state chariot is a 
copy of the one he used around 1850 B. C. 
but most of the other assorted vehicles are 
originals—a clumsy Russian three- 
telega, an Irish jaunting car, a “booby hut“ 
sleigh, and an “Adam and Eve” wagon from 
New Hampshire, a French sedan chair, and a 
wer parean 8 phaetons, lan- 

us. cabriole surreys, broughams, 
barouches, and buggies. £ 

A horse-drawn streetcar pauses in the 
shadow of a 126-foot Chesapeake & Ohio loco- 
motive, and on the engine’s other flank is 
drawn up the charming DeWitt Clinton, The 
Clinton rebuilt from surviving parts, pulled 
the third train in the United States and the 
first in New York State. It boasts three 
pumpkin coaches straight out of Cinderella; 
the entire train extends only from the C. & O. 
monster's cowcatcher to its cab. 

Naturally enough, the evolution of the 
auto is not neglected. But the museum pro- 
vides no mere procession of Ford models, In 
5 e of some 175 cars 
y can see a -burning Ro Steam 
Carriage of 1865; a Benz “Velocipede” of 1892 
with one-cylinder, 114-horsepower motor; 
and an 1894 two-cylinder Daimler, distin- 
guished by its hot-tube ignition and its 
belt-and-pulley transmission. 

TO STOP, SHUT OFF THE STEAM 

Every type of engine is represented; one 
wouldn't be surprisc to lift the hood of one 
of these vintage cars and find its power being 
generated by squirrels in revolving drums. 
Some of the autos steer by a tiller, others by 
levers and cranks. Many of them have no 
reverse gear, and several have no brakes. 
Shutting off the steam brought things to an 
abrupt halt. 

For those who do not believe the horseless 
carriage is here to stay and who are putting 
their money on the bicycle, the museum has 
some items of interest. For pure carrying 
capacity, I would choose the Oriten, It has 
only 2 wheels, but it seats 10 sturdy pedalers 
in between. All out, on a flat road, they can 
cover a mile in 1 minute 20 seconds. 

For water travel you may prefer the cata- 
maran. The museum has one, rigged and 
ready to cast off. Amaryllis carries a stout 
bridge between two-32-foot pontoons. In its 
prime, it could make 19 or 20 knots in a fair 
wind. 

Strung from the rafters and parked along 
the floor are planes that embody lofty mo- 
ments in the history of fight. There is a 
monoplane like the one in which Blériot flew 
the English Channel in 1909; one of a group 
of gliders brought from Germany to introduce 
the sport in America; the first planes (Ad- 
miral Byrd's) to cross the North and South 
Poles; the Junkers Bremen, which made the 
first westward crossing of the North Atlantic; 
the first diesel-powered airplane. 

And so much else. Fire engines. Agricul- 
tural tools and machines by the score. Spin- 
ning wheels and butter churns. Steam en- 
gines. Guns and pistols. Every manner of 
lamp, candle, and light, meaningfully mar- 
shaled in the order of their development. 

OLD INVENTIONS PORTEND THE FUTURE 


Are these Innumerable objects only an in- 
ventory of the past—or do they have some 
significance for the future? Chief Curator 
Thomas is one who believes his exhibits are 
very much aliye, that they contain unex- 
pected lessons for those who can decipher 
them, 

„There's something here for everybody; it's 
a dozen museums in one, Listen—if our 
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only object was to pay homage to Eli Whitney 
or Edison or Watt, a bronze plaque would do 
perfectly well. We have their machines here 
because people can learn something from 
them.” 

“And do they?” 

„Tu give you an example. A professor of 
engineering had his class working on prob- 
lems of helicopter design, and he brought 
them to the museum. He didn't show them 
a helicopter, though we have one. He showed 
them a mechanical fati on an old harvester. 

„His students thought he was crazy. But 
when they began to analyze the eccentric, 
very complex motion through space of that 
flail, with its changing angularity, they 
learned more about ‘copter blades in half a 
day than their books could tell them in 
weeks, And they picked up, to boot, a 
thundering high respect for the man who 
invented that harvester.” 

Power turbines, mimeograph machines, 
lathes, and presses may bafe many ordinary 
visitors. But the museum's Street of Shops 
will bewitch almost anyone. Here, for 5 
blocks skirting the main floor, stretch 22 
establishments of typical i9th-century 
American craftsmen, from a toymaker to a 
tinsmith, from an Fast India merchant to a 
milliner, Low-eaved shingled roofs shade 
graceful bay windows chockablock with fine 
wares or opening enticingly upon displays 
in depth. Cigarstore Indians stand solemn- 
ly on guard at the street corners. 

Samuel Atwood’s violin shop features not 
only fiddies,. mandolins, guitars, and harps, 
and the tools with which they were so pains- 
takingly made, but also an early version of 
the long-playing record: a epinet-sized music 
box which will play 30 minutes of Italian 
opera at a crack, 

Across the street from David Cutler's pew- 
ter shop I encountered a special exhibition 
of American folk art. It was obvious that 
Mr. Ford must have started gathering these 
creations of self-taught artists at a time when 
other museums and private collectors In this 
country scarcely knew they existed. 

With some of these folk items, as with Mr. 
Ford himself, it is sometimes hard to tell 
whether one is dealing with naivete or with 
the utmost in sophistication. The decoy of 
a sickle-billed curlew which some anonymous 
American carved around 1860, for example, is 
pared down and refined to the very essence of 
the bird, in a manner the most urbane of 
modern sculptors might envy. 

FURNITURE TRACES HISTORY OF TASTE 


It shouldn't be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Ford's tastes ran solely to simplicity—to 
weathervanes and samples, shop signs, and 
primitive portraits. In one spacious gallery 
after another are ranged the fruits of a life- 
time's careful collating of the decorative arts. 

As with industrial technology, Mr. Ford was 
concerned to trace the origins of American 
culture and to illustrate its subsequent 
flowering, stage by stage. He assembled 
more than 1,500 pleces of furniture, examples 
not merely excellent in their cabinetry, but 
each comprising a necessary historical link, 

To flesh out this esthetic skeleton he ac- 
quired as well a host of supplementary 
” treasures: silver and glass, clocks and 
watches, pottery and pewter, rugs and tex- 
tiles. With this wealth of props to maneu- 
ver, the museum staff has been able to dress 
a series of harmonious and striking sets, 
dramatizing significant changes in the Na- 
tion's taste. The visitor wanders from set 
to set, as if through a mansion furnished 
by successive generations of affluent con- 
nolsseurs. 


REVERE SILVER HIGHLIGHTS COLLECTION 


Jerry Gibson of the fine arts division is 
especially proud of the museum's silver. 
“American silversmiths, like American cabi- 
netmakers, were just as talented as their con- 
temporaries in England,” Jerry essured me. 
“But they had in additian a very pleasing 
bent toward simplicity. Look at this.” 
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He beckoned me over to where a siliyer- 
paneled drinking bowl stood on a glass case, 
Here's America’s oldest unaltered racing 
trophy. Jesse Kip made it, back in 1699, A 
colt owned by one Squire Van Dorn won 
it in a mile race down the Kings Highway, at 
Middletown, N. J.“ 

Along celling-high shelves flanking the 
museum's maln corridor, row upon row of 
other choice silver gleamed against a back- 
ground painted in demure colonial colors. 
Mugs, tankards, and jugs predominated. 

“It was an age potent in potting,” Jerry 
remarked dryly. Take a look at this hand- 
some coffeepot.. It's by Paul Revere—1 of 
10 works of his that we have. The fact that 
we have any has come as quite a surprise to 
collectors in the East, I think that goes for 
our whole collection, as a matter of fact; 
museums all over the world are just begin- 
ning to realize what a stupendous hoard of 
fine things Mr. Ford brought together.” 

Yet the executive director of this year- 
round show ts far from content. When Dr. 
Donald Shelley speaks of his present layout, 
it's with pride. But when he turns to its 
future, his eyes really light up. 

“What we have here, you know, Is an enor- 
mous three-dimensional library of American 
economic and industrial development—a li- 
brary, moreover, whose resources are virtu- 
ally unknown to the country’s scholars. We 
mean to spread the word around, 

“We've been trying lectures, slides, film 
strips, and movies, Further, our staff is al- 
ready producing two TV shows every week. 
At the museum itself we've pioneered In the 
use of tape-recorded ‘voice repeaters,’ which, 
at the punch of a button tell the story of 
a particular exhibit or invention (we have 
more than 50 in operation). But we're also 
training guides who can take both the casual 
tourist and the lynx-eyed specialist around 
and satisfy the intellectual appetites of each,” 

Shelby paused and smiled, “We won't for- 
get the kids. It would be difficult in any 
event; the way they swarm here sometimes 
makes us think the rest of the United States 
must look depopulated. We've set aside a 
section of our Education Bullding as an over- 
night dormitory, and we're helping Wayne 
University to acquaint prospective public 
school teachers with the kind of educational 
experience we can offer their classes.” 

GRANDSONS CARRY ON FOUNDER'S INTEREST 

Removing his glasses, Shelley waved them 
in the direction of a portrait of Mr. Ford 
that hung behind his desk. 
enough of this place to become aware of what 
a deep personal interest Henry had in the 


museum and village. Well, that interest still 


lives—through his grandsons. 

“Nobody can claim they don't have plenty 
of other responsibilities. But Henry II. Ben- 
son, and William Clay Ford ail continue to 
serve as trustees. ~ 

“Why? Well, I think they believe Just as 
firmly ss their grandfather did that—in his 
words— When we are through we shall have 
reproduced American life as lived; and that, I 
think, is the best way of preserving at least 
a part of our history and tradition.“ 

“And that's worth doing.” 


Hon. Donald W. Nicholson 


SPEECH 


HON, JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sorry to see DONALD NICHOLSON, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, retire 


“You've seen 
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from Congress and it will be a long time 
before we see the likes of him again. 
Quiet and unassuming but with a spirit 
of self-assurance he contributes much 


to the discussion of the problems of the 


day. By his dry humor he devastates 
his adversaries; with his typically austere 
New England character he has constantly 
and consistently protested extravagance 
and waste in Government and in 
respect has been an example and in- 
spiration to us all. He has many friends 
and I know of no enemies because of his 
readiness to see the other fellow's point 
of view and again his humor warms the 
heart of all. 

Isincerely wish him well and may good 
health, prosperity, and serenity always 
attend him. 


Hon. David B. Williams 


/ 


SPEECH 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Judge David B. Williams was 
born in Boston, Mass., January 7, 1919. 
He attended the elementary schools there 
and was graduated from high school at 
Newburyport, Mass. His education 
training was furthered at Harvard Col- 
lege, where he received his bachelor of 
arts degree. He received his bachelor 
of laws degree from Boston University 
Law School, 

He saw service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States from April 1942 to 
March 1946 as a member of the United 
States Air Force, where he was the re- 
cipient of the Air Force Commendation 
Ribbon. 

Back in public life he served as clerk 
of the courts, city solicitor, legislator, 
Governor's councilor, and was appoin 
to the judiciary in 1954, where he now 
sérves. 

Judge Williams resides in Concord. 
Mass,, with his wife, Gloria, and tw? 
children, Deborah and Gregory. He i$ 
a member of the Elks, Lions, Masons, Odd 
Fellows, and numerous other civic and 
professional organizations. 

He is life member of Minute Man 
Chapter, which he organized. He has 
served as chapter adjutant and treas- 
urer, department commander of the DA 
in Massachusetts, and in 1956 at the 
DAV national convention in San Antonio, 
Tex., was elected fourth national junior 
vice commander. He is now serving 
chairman of the national finance com 
mittee and imperial bench rat, NOTR. 

His warm and engaging personality, 
unquestioned integrity and ability, is en- 
hanced by an active interest in the DA 
and a sincere concern for his fellow ve 
eran. These attributes are among th 
which make Judge David B. Williams $ 
natural choice for national commande? 
of the Disabled American Veterans. 
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H. R. 5649 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committee reports of H. R. 8361 in this 
Congress, great stress was laid upon the 
recommendations of the Judicial Con- 
ference of some 4 years ago in respect to 
Federal court jurisdiction over habeas 
Corpus proceedings by prisoners in State 
Custody, 

During a similar debate in Congress 
in 1956, I received from Chief Judge Wil- 
liam Denman, of the ninth circuit, a copy 
of a letter and statement on this same 
Subject prepared by him and submitted 
to the late Senator Harley Kilgore, then 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
Mittee, 

; This letter and statement revealed that 
udge Denman had changed his position 
and strongly opposed the bill, H. R. 5649, 
Upon further reflection and in the light 
pt the events reflecting a widespread ef- 
Ort in some sections to use all the powers 
the States to resist the Supreme 


Court's orders in cases involving denials. 


=! equal protection of the laws on ac- 

ount of race. His argument is so sig- 

b ant that I believe it should be studied 
y all who will look into this issue fur- 
er in the next Congress. 

Pir yas Ihave not discovered any printed 

d nate hearings for 1956 containing this 

— and since it was apparently 
€rlooked in the consideration of the 

her) bill in the 85th Congress, I request 

Re it be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 
chete being no objection, the letter 
da rtement were ordered to be printed 
e Reconrp, as follows: 
UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 
55 NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 

Re rancisco, Calif., February 14, 1956. 
Acht . 5649, depriving the Negro of the 
Staters, seek habeas corpus in the United 

Ho istrict courts. 
n. HanLEY M, KILGORF, 

Chairman, Judiciary Committee of the 
Uatted States Senate, Senate Office 
Sin utlding, Washington, D.C, 
bin we bpa CHAamMAN: I have advocated this 
x 3 of the Judicial Conference 
ommend nited States which drew and rec- 
draw ed it and elsewhere, I now with- 
or amenas that position and urge its defeat 
ing r dment in the Senate for the follow- 
ma ona; 
© Conference drafted the bill and rèc- 

lasa aded it for enactment on September 23, 

alon 9 the anti-Negro segregation deci- 

D. 8 n v. Board of Education (347 

months dl on May 17, 1954. In these 4 

the revoit of the South against the 

We decision had not become apparent, 

ang knen ett Till case had not been decided, 

deen vere of anti-Negro hatred had not 
of Meteor in the violence of the people 

Admission Over the district court's order for 

University, of Autherine Lucy to that State 


take at E, R. 5649 does to the Negro 1s to 
ro him the right to apply for habeas 
ern Stat any Federal court. In the South- 
es it means that the questions of fact 


* 
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In such cases will be decided by a State judge 
elected by people in the passion shown in the 
Lucy case. 

When the case from the State court finally 
reaches the Supreme Court that Court will 
have no power to reverse what in nearly all 
cases will be certain, namely, an anti-Negro 
Judgment based on conflicting white and 
Negro testimony. 

This means that H. R. 5649 should be de- 
feated or amended to accomplish its main 
purpose, which is to stop the abuses in repeti- 
tious applications for writs of habeas corpus 
by State felons. Such an amendment should 
give the applicant the right to make but one 
application except in the unusual circum- 
stances provided for in title 28, United States 
Code, section 2255, for Federal convicts. Un- 
like section 2255, the single application 
should be made to the Federal district court 
instead of to the State court trying the case. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chtef Judge. 
STATEMENT FOR THE STANDING SUBCOMMITTEE 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, BY 

Juan WILIA DENMAN, CHIEF JUDGE, 

UNTIED STATES COURT or APPEALS, NINTH 

Jure Cmcurr, ON H. R. 5649, a BILL To 

AMEND SECTION 2254 or TITLE 28 oF THE 

UNTTED STATES CODE IN REFERENCE TO Ar- 

PLICATIONS FOR WRITS oF HABEAS CORPUS BY 

PERSONS IN CUSTODY PURSUANT TO THE 

JUDGMENT OF A STATE COURT 


I am William Denman, chief judge of the 
ninth judicial circult and a member of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States. 
I am pleased to give a statement of my views 
for the subcommittee for improvements in 
judicial machinery in connection with its 
consideration of H, R. 5649, providing: 

“An act to amend section 2254 of title 26 
of the United States Code in reference to 
applications for writs of ha corpus by 
persons in custody pursuant the judg- 
ment of a State court 
„Be it enacted, etc., That section 2254 of 

title 28, United States Code, is amended by 

placing (a) before the present language of 
the section and adding thereto subsection 

(b) as follows: 

“(b) A Justice of the Supreme Court, a 
circuit judge or a district court or judge 
{but not the Supreme Court] shall entertain 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus in 
behalf of a person in custody pursuant to a 
Judgment of a State court, only on a ground 
which presents a substantial Federal con- 
stitutional question (1) which was not there- 
tofore raised and determined, (2) which 
there was no fair and adequate opportunity 
theretofore to raise and have determined, 
and (3) which cannot thereafter be raised 
and determined in a proceeding in the State 
court, by an order or judgment subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on writ of certiorari. 

„An order denying an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus by a person in custody 
pursuant to a judgment of a State court 
shall be reviewable only on a writ of cer- 
tlorari by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The petition for the writ of certi- 
orari shall be filed within 30 days after the 
entry of such order.“ 

The omission of the Supreme Court, supra, 
leaves it the only Federal body which can 
consider applications for the writ of habeas 
corpus, it being so required by title 28, 
United States Code, section 2241 (a), which 
provides: 

“Writs of habens corpus may be granted 
by the Supreme Court, any justice thereof, 
the district courts and any circuit judge 
within their respective jurisdictions.” 

My statement has to do with the highly 
undesirable and generally unrecognized con- 
sequences of H. R. 5649 and with an alterna- 
tive which would meet the problems sought 
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to be remedied that bill withou — 
Agr by t its in. 
I, THE BURDEN ON THE SUPREME COURT 

A staggering burden will be tmposed on 
the United States Supreme Court if Congress 
designates it as the only Federal court avail- 
able to a State prisoner applying for a writ 
of habeas corpus. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that State prizoners would direct sub- 
stentially fewer applications to the Supreme 
Court under the proposed bill than they pres- 
ently direct to the district courts of the 11 
circuits. There were 597 applications made 
to the district courts by State prisoners in 
the fiscal-year 19542 In fiscal year 1955, the 
number had risen to 6602 

All nine Justices of the Supreme Court 
would have to examine each application to 
determine whether it alleged a prima facie 
infringement ot constitutional rights. Then, 
as the law would stand if H. R. 5649 were 
enacted, in every case where the State pris- 
oner’s application made out a prima facile 
case the Supreme Court would have to hold 
a hearing, or make use of the other devices 
now available to the district courts, to deter- 
mine the facts. 

Hearing witnesses, considering documen- 
tary evidence and making findings of fact 
undoubtedly would take a great deal of 
time. It must be recognized that the re- 
sponsibility of factfinding could not be dele- 
gated to a master or referee since title 28, 
United States Code, section 2243 now pro- 
vides, in part, that the— 

“Court (entertaining an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus) shall summarily hear 
and determine the facts, and dispose of the 
matter as law and justice require.” 4 

Thus the net result of placing the burden 
of State prisoners’ original applications on 
the Supreme Court would be to detract 
from that Court's ability to handle the ap- 
pellate cases coming to it by appeal and 
certiorari. The Supreme Court would have 
to give such applications prompt attention.“ 
To accomplish this, it would have to either 
give less time to each case or grant certiorari 
in fewer cases of public importance, 


11. IN EFFECT THE ACT DESTROYS THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE HISTORIC CIVIL WAR HABEAS 
CORPUS AMENDMENT OF 1867 


As the Supreme Court Is now constituted 
its heavier work requires a 4 months’ ad- 
journment during which it can study matters 
to come before it for consideration. During 
this adjournment period no right to apply 
for habeas corpus would exist, thus giving 
the historic right an existence of but two- 
thirds of the year. 

Even assuming the Supreme Court were 
never to adjourn, the factor of distance would 
mean mat a right to make application to the 
Supreme Court for habeas corpus would not 
adequately guard individual freedoms. As 
previously pointed out, the hearing would 
have to be before the Supreme Court itself. 
This would require an applicant, say in Seat- 
tie, Wash., in San Diego, Calif., in Bangor, 
Maine, or in Miami, Fia., not only to file his 
application in Washington, D. C., but to go 
there himself and bring his witnesses if the 
Supreme Court granted him a hearing, 

An applicant would have to persuade wit- 
nesses to travel such a distance to appear. 
The necessary travel would increase the bur- 
den on a court-appointed attorney, the typi- 
cal counsel in a habeas corpus case, with 
the consequence that even fewer lawyers 
would be willing to accept such assignments, 
‘Time-consuming distances would lead to 
even greater delays before hearings could be 
held than exist under the present law. 

Moreover, distance would make it much 
more difficult for a prisoner condemned to die 
to present his application after State rem- 
edies had been exhausted. This is illustrated 


Footnotes at end of specch. 
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by Thomas v. Duffy (191 F. 2d 360 (Cir. 9, 

1951)), a case which I considered. I was 

advised by telephone at my home at 8:30 in 

the morning by the warden of San Quentin 

Penitentlary that a petition for a stay of ex- 

ecution, based on an application for a writ 

of habeas corpus, would be filed in my office 

by the time I reached it. I arrived there at 9, 

read the petition, and stayed the execution 

from 10 o'clock to 11 and then from 11 to 12, 

and then I granted the petition and ordered 

the execution stayed indefinitely. The ap- 
plication for habeas corpus was later heard. 

Under the proposed law the prisoner would 

have been executed at 10 o'clock that morn- 

ing unless his petition for the stay and the 
application for the writ could have reached 

Ww „ a decision made, and a stay 

issued and communicated to the warden by 

that time. 

IM. RACIAL DENIAL OF JUSTICE IN CONFINING 
APPLICATIONS FOR THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 
TO STATE COURTS 
It may be suggested that the State prisoners 

of all races and in all States should be de- 

prived of any right to apply to a life-term 

Federal judge for a writ of habeas corpus. 

Reliance on the elected State court system to 

protect the Federal constitutional rights of 

State prisoners would not adequately protect 

those freedoms in many cases. In every 

habeas corpus case where a violation of due 
process is alleged, some court must deter- 

mine first what happened and then apply a 

constitutional standard to the facts as found. 

For example, in a case where a Negro pris- 

oner alleged that his confession was coerced 

by smashing in his nose and closing his eyes 
an elected court must first determine whether 
the State police officers so treated the pris- 
oner and it must then consider whether 
such conduct violated the guaranties of due 


The proposed bill gives the United States 
Supreme Court full opportunity to reverse a 
State court when it misconceives the con- 
stitutional standard which was applicable. 
However, under this bill the responsibility 
for determining the facts of the case would 
rest almost entirely with the elected State 
trial Judge who initially considered the ap- 
plication. 

Unlike Federal judges who are appointed 
for life, most State judges are elected for 
fairly short terms“ Officials are elected to 
make them responsive to the will of the elec- 
torate. Unfortunately, those who elect trial 
judges in some States today, as in the past, 
have a prejudice against particular racial mi- 
norlty groups and would deny members of 
these groups their Federal constitutional 
rights in many situations” 

The present habeas corpus legislation was 
passed in 1867 to assure members of one such 
minority group the protection of their newly 
won rights by the independent Federal judi- 
ciary. During the 76 years between the adop- 
tion of the 5th amendment and the 14th, the 
Negro could not seek any remedy in the courts 
for wrongs done him as he was a slave. The 
Civil War changed this, For 89 years the 
Federal district courts have considered the 
claims of those imprisoned in their districts 
that the State government had deprived 
them of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law. 

The events of the past year violently dem- 
onstrate that protection of the Negro’s Fed- 
eral constitutional rights by the independent 
Federal judiciary is still needed. During this 
time we have seen the mood of many indi- 
viduals who live in our Southern States. 
One need only list what has happened in the 
Autherine Lucy case in Alabama, the recent 
acquittals of white men charged with the 
murder and kidnaping of a Negro in the 
Emmett Till case in Mississippi, and the de- 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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fiance of the Supreme Court’s decree ending 
segregation in public schools. 

We know that the slavery of the Negro 
existed in the Southern States for over a 
century and a half after it had been abol- 
ished in the Christian nations of Europe. 
To justify this to themselves, southerners 
taught their children and clergymen 
preached to their congregations and parishes 
the racial inferiority and necessary servility 
of the Negro race. Such beliefs are deeply 
and passionately held by a great percentage 
of the voters In many areas of the Southern 
States today. As a consequence, efforts to 
gain racial equality have stirred resentment. 

It seems to me extremely unlikely that a 


State trial judge who decided a habeas- 


corpus case in favor of a Negro in which, 
for example, there was divided evidence on a 
question of whether the Negro had been tor- 
tured into the confession of a crime of vio- 
lence against a white man, would be reelected 
to his office. 

The same would be true of a judge who 
decided in a habeas corpus case that the 
Negro’s attorney had combined with the 
white prosecutor to procure a conviction, 
Betts v. Brady (316 U. S. 455 (1942)), or a 
judge who decided that the trial in which a 
Negro was convicted was dominatéd by a 
mob demanding a verdict of guilty. Moore 
v. Dempsey (261 U. S. 86 (1923) ). 

I am not reflecting on the courageous State 
judges who would treat these cases with 
the same detachment as a lifetime Federal 
judge not subject to the disapproval of the 
voters, What I am asking you to consider 
is the pressure to which an elected State 
judge would be subjected, All men are not 
courageous in such a situation. 

We Californians are in no holier-than- 
thou position as shown by our history. You 
have heard the phrase “a Chinaman's 
chance,” That was applied to the chance 
the Chinese had in their litigation against 
the white man before an elected State judge 
in the period when the Chinese were pour- 
ing Into California prior to the passage of 
the Chinese exclusion bill in 1882. Chinese 
were as casually stoned, bludgeoned, and 
killed as Negroes are shot today for per- 
suading other Negroes to register to vote. 
The elected judges of California reduced the 
rights of these immigrants to a Chinaman's 
chance In response to this statewide bias. 

This antioriental feeling is not entirely a 
matter of history in my State, Oné only 
need remember the reaction of many Cali- 
fornians to the Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry living among them at the beginning 
of World War IL” Only a few months ago 
an Olympic champion diver and doctor, who 
was an American of Korean descent, had 
great difficulty in buying a home in Cali- 
fornia. 

You also know the phrare, “A good Indian 
is a dead Indian.“ When I was 15 years of 
age I shot duck with an aged hunter upon 
whom I used the phrase. He replied, “Oh, 
we made a lot of good ones. We were camped 
in the lower Sacramento Valley in 1843 and 
missed two horses. We then went over and 
killed every man, woman, and child that we 
could find in the Indian village nearby.” 

Some of the Indinns escaped and buried 
the bodies. They were dug up 2 years ago 
with their smashed skulls and smashed chest 
bones, men, women, and children. Even to- 
day in the Far Western States one hears this 
phrase, A good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

We cannot forget that in California we 
also have Americans of Mexican descent, an- 
other minority too often subjected to the 
effects of prejudice. 

Similar attitudes exist throughout the 
United States to some degree. Oniy the 
spark of a crime of violence between white 
and nonwhite is needed to bring pressure to 
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bear on the courts from the whites secking 
revenge. Elected State Judges would be re- 
quired to stand up to that pressure. Not all 
will be able to do so. 

Some may reply that the Supreme Court 
has the power to review the case on certiorari. 
However, appellate review of findings of fact 
is necessarily limited to determining whether 
there is evidence to support such findings. 

An example may illustrate the point: Sup- 

a case like Brown v. Mississippi (297 
U. S. 278 (1986) ), where confessions were ex- 
torted from Negroes by torture. Suppose in 
a State habeas corpus proceeding a Negro 
condemned to death for first degree murder 
testifies that to obtain the confession on 
which his conviction was based, his face was 
beaten by State officers, This testimony is 
supported by that of a Negro doctor who 
treated the prisoner’s torn face, and that of 
another Negro who testifies that he was with 
the prisoner when he was arrested, that at. 
that time his face was untouched, and that 
he witnessed the beating which stopped only 
when the prisoner confessed. Suppose that 
opposed to this is the testimony of two white 
witnesses, the arresting police officer and one 
of his friends. They testify that the Negros 
face was injured before the arrest, and that 
the Negro calmly made his confession under 
no duress. 

A southern trial judge, near election time. 
finds that there was no beating. Under such 
circumstances that decision would be final. 
It would be impossible to say that the deci- 
sion was not supported by evidence unless 
the United States Supreme Court were to 
radically broaden its scope of review in 
habeas corpus cases and hold a trial de novo. 

It should be noted that the committee of 
the Conference of the Chief’ Justices of the 
State Courts sought no such elimination of 
all Federal power to consider applications for 
writs of habeas corpus. On the contrary, it 
sought an amendment to title 28, United 
States Code, section 2254, making it read as 
Toliows: 

“An applicant shall not be deemed to have 
exhausted the remedies available in the 
courts of the State, within the meaning of 
this section, if he has the right under the 


Jaw of the State to raise, by any available 


procedure, the question presented (June 25, 
1948, ch. 646, 62 Stat. 967). Such application 
shall not be granted by any district court OF 
circuit judge unless it further appears that 
the prisoner has sought review of the State 
proceedings in the Supreme Court and unless 
the Supreme Court shall, have denied relief 
and shall have expressly reserved to the pris- 
oner the right to apply for habeas corpus to a 
district court or circuit Judge solely upon the 
issues presented to the Supreme Court for 
review. 

I must admit that at the meeting of the 
Judicial Conference of the United States in 
the week of March 12, I raised some of my 
objections to the abandonment of the his- 
toric writ of 1867 at a time when racial feel- 
ings in one section of the country are in- 
flamed. I proposed two amendments, but 
my motions were defeated, my yote being the 
only one in the affirmative. 


Iv. Tur SIMPLE REMEDY TO AVOTD REPETITIOUS 
APPLICATIONS OF STATE PRISONERS BY GIVINO 
THEM THE SINGLE FEDERAL APPLICATION, PRO” 
VIDED FOR FEDERAL PRISONERS UNDER 
28, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 2255 


Prior to the adoption of section 2255, the 
Federal prisoners had the same right to hus- 
band their contentions and to repetitious 
applications that now exist for the State 
prisoners, and the same very large number 
applications were filed. This situation wos 
remedied by section 2255, making the sin- 
gle adverse decision res judicata. 

The following statute amending title 23: 
United States Code, section 2254, would aC- 
complish substantially the same result: 
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“An act to amend section 2254 of title 28 
of United States Code by relieving the 
courts of the multiplicity of applications 
tor writs of habeas corpus by persons in 
custody pursuant to the judgments of the 
State courts 
“Be it enacted, eto, That section 2254 of 

title 28, United States Code, is amended by 

adding thereto the following paragraphs: 
he decision of the district court upon 
the application shall be res judicata of all 
issues of law and fact existing at the time 
of its filing, save those of fact then con- 

Cealed from the knowledge of the applicant. 
An order denying an application for a 

writ of habeas corpus by a person in custody 

Pursuant to a Judgment of a State court or 

an order denying relief if such a writ be 

granted shall be reviewable only on a writ of 
certiorari issued by the Supreme Court of the 

United States. ‘The petition for the writ of 

certiorari shall be filed within 30 days of the 

entry of such an order.“ 8 
I strongly urge that you give full consid- 

tration to such a bill. 


1 Director of Administrative Office of United 
States Courts, annual report for fiscal year 
1955, p. A-15 (1955). 

*Thid. 

See, e. g., 28 U. S. C., secs, 2245-2249; 
Brown v. Allen, 344 U. S. 443 (1953). 

‘The Supreme Court has so construed 
dee. 2243, Holiday v. Johnson, 313 U. S. 342 
(1541): United States v. Hayman, 342 U. S. 
205, 218, note 16 (1962). 

a *28 U. S. C., sec, 2243 provides: “A court 

* * entertaining an application for a writ 
Of habeas corpus shall forthwith award the 
Writ or issue an order directing the respond- 
ent to show cause why the writ should not 

‘granted. 

“When the writ or order is returned a 
day shall be set for hearing, not more than 
days after the return unless for good cause 
additional time is allowed.” 
5 *Distance would present a problem to 
tate prison officials who would have to trans- 
Port an applicant who had been granted a 

aring to Washington, D. O. 

s See the opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 

urter in Brown v. Allen, 344 U. S. 443 (1953). 

In all the Southern States but Florida the 
judges are elected. Alabama constitu- 
— art. 6, sec. 152; Arkansas constitution, 
7, secs, 19, 29; Georgia constitution, art. 
$a 3: Louisiana constitution, art. 7, sec, 
Ne Mississippi constitution, art. 6, sec, 153; 
Carolina constitution, art 4, scc. 21; 

Te th Carolina constitution, art. 5, sec. 13; 
unessee constitution, art. 6, sec. 4; Texas 
stit itution, art. 5, secs. 7. 15; Virginia con- 
den art 6, sec. 99; West Virginia con- 
hoon: art. 8, sec. 8. In Florida he is ap- 
rob 550 by the governor and confirmed by 
888 A baa Florida constitution, art. 5, 


Can, California the trial judge is also elected. 
Pipe constitution, art. 6, sec. 6. 
P, „ in Romero v. Weakley, 226 
California. (Cir, 9, 1955), a case arising in 
out ee racially prejudiced reaction is set 
ton, detail in tenBroek, Barnhart, and Mat- 
(1954) o udices, War and the Constitution 
not), 
the aringe before Subcommittee No. 8 of 
5649 Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 
E a Oong., lst sess., p. 94 (1955). 
ment h a bill would also require amend- 
P: Of sec, 2253 of title 28, United States 
— to eliminate appeals to the courts of 


5 a the certificate of probable cause 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


3 OP NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of years I have been greatly dis- 
appointed that our Nation has not shown 
at all times that degree of appreciation to 
our neighbor to the south—Mexico— 
that, in my opinion, its friendly attitude 
toward us has deserved. 

In a time of uncertainty such as that 
in which we are now living, it is impor- 
tant to have friends. While it may be 
important to gain new friends, we should 
never overlook old friends, Mexico 
through the years, and, in many in- 
stances, has shown its friendship to us. 
However, it seems to me there has been 
too evident a disposition upon our part 
to take its friendship for granted. 

Mexico is a proud nation. Its people 
are proud. It has a right to be. Its cul- 
ture extends over a period of centuries. 
Its achievements in recent years have 
been outstanding, Progress is evident in 
all of its activities. In education and in 
economic development it is pronounced. 
In matters of trade it is now one of our 
best customers. In international con- 
ferences it has never failed to support us. 
It is opposed to communism and its in- 
fluence throughout Central and South 
America has been a direct and important 
factor in preventing the spread of com- 
munism in that section, and in strength- 
ening the forces of freedom. 

Today, as I look back over a period 
ot years, during which I have been a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
I take great pleasure in the fact that the 
committee of which I am a member, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as a result of a visit it made 
to Mexico, and, a study it made of the 
economic condition of that country, 
realized the greatness of its possibilities. 
A land rich in natural resources, particu- 
larly petroleum, it possesed the basic 
strength to build a strong economy. 

It has only been about 10 years since 
our committee made its first visit to Mex- 
ico, but, the advancement that country 
has made in these intervening years has 
been perfectly marvelous. It justifies 
our highest expectations as set forth in 
the report I filed with the Congress as 
chairman of that committee. Each year 
has shown greater progress than the pre- 
ceding year. And, there is very likeli- 
hood it will continue. 

How has this desirable and happy re- 
sult been achieved? There have been, of 
course, several factors that have con- 
tributed to it, but, in my cpinion, the 
most outstanding of all has been petro- 
leum. This natural resource national- 
ized and operated under the name Pe- 
mex, a completely owned and manged 
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government corporation, directed by 
Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, has been 
most noteworthy. 

To understand this phenominal suc- 
cess of Pemex it is necessary to know 
Senator Bermudez. I doubt if any less 
honest and courageous man could have 
accomplished what has been done. Sen- 
ator Bermudez is a man of great ability; 
his character is like the Rock of Gibral- 
tar; his honesty is unimpeachable; his 
courage unshakable, and, his love of 
country so great and boundless that it 
dominates his very life. I shall never 
forget his remarks to me as chairman 
of our committee when we were about 
to leave Mexico and return home. He 
said, Mr. WOLVERTON, as you and your 
committee leave Mexico, I want to pre- 
sent to you something, not of great in- 
trinsic value, but, yet, something that 
to me means more than money, some- 
thing that lies so close to my heart its 
value cannot be expressed in anything 
that is tangible, I present to you this 
flag, the emblem of my country.” I shall 
never forget the emotion with which he 
spoke and the lasting impression it made 
upon all of us. These few spoken words 
came from the heart of this great man. 
It gave us a clear understanding of 
what was in the innermost recesses of 
his heart. 

His love cf country, and, the desire to 
Improve the living conditions of its peo- 
ple is a force that drives Senator Bermu- 
dez forward every day of his life. There 
is no opposition, there is no difficulty he 
is called upon to face, no discouragement 
of any kind or character that can deter 
him. He marches on with a courageous 
heart that knows no weakness—a strong 
man—a dedicated man—a man who 
never falters in his determination to 
reach the goal he has set. 

It would be helpful, in my opinion, if 
they who fix our policy toward Mexico 
would take time to study the underlying 
spirit of men who, like Senator Bermu- 
dez, are guiding the nation in its forward 
march. Of course, their ways might not 
always be our ways, but that is not as im- 
portant as knowing their motives and ob- 
jectives are worthwhile. It is not our 
place to dictate how others shall live, or 
how they should do things so long as their 


| fundamental principles are right and 


justice prevails. Our committee, after a 
close and friendly contact with the lead- 
ing men in Mexico, including President 
Aleman, discerned that there was an 
honesty of purpose in their basic policies, 
It was a failure to recognize this that 
brought disagreements and misunder- 
standings in the past. 

It is gratifying to realize that in these 
more recent years our national policy is 
undergoing some change, and that as a 
result we are more inclined to accept the 
same policy with respect to Mexico and 
other nations as recently expressed by 
President Eisenhower in his address to 
the United Nations concerning the Arabs 
when he said: 
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Let me state the position of my country 
unmistakably. The peoples of the Arab na- 
tions of the Near East clearly possess the 
right of determining and expressing their 
own destiny. Other nations should not in- 
terfere so long as this expression Is found in 
ways compatible with international peace 
and security. 

However, here as in other areas we have 
an opportunity to share in a great interna- 
tional task. That Is the task of assisting the 
peoples of that area, under programs which 
they may desire, to make further progress to- 
ward the goals of human welfare they have 
set. Only on the basis of progressing econ- 
omies can truly independent governments 
sustain themselves. 

This is a real challenge to the Arab people 
and to us all. 

I have emphasized this thought be- 
cause too often in the past our policy- 
makers have been inclined to remember 
and not forget the happenings of the past 
that have brought some unhappy mis- 
understandings. President Miguel Ale- 
man, whom it was the pleasure and privi- 
lege of our committee to meet when in 
Mexico, in time to come will be looked 
upon as one of the builders of a new and 
modern Mexico, even though at present 
there may be some in his own country 
who are critical of him. And, President 
Cortines, who now occupies that great of- 
fice is likewise dedicated to the cause of 
Mexico. It is men like these who, with 
others like Senator Bermudez, are striv- 
ing to lead their people upward and on- 
ward. They are entitled to our assist- 
ance and encouragement, 

Mexico has already demonstrated its 
ability to succeed. It grows stronger 
with each passing year. We are fortu- 
nate to have this friend on our southern 
border as we have Canada a friend on 
our northern border. Friendships of this 
kind are far more valuable than those 
whose friendship must be bought by 
continual grants and advancements, 
Friendships that are mercenary give lit- 
tle promise of creating lasting friend- 
ships. Mexico is a friend because it 
wishes in its heart to be a friend. It Is a 
friendship such as this that can be de- 
pended upon in any emergency. Our 
policy toward Mexico should be built 
upon confidence, good will, and coopera- 
tion. Its friendship toward us and our 
friendship toward it should entitle each 
to cco they are copartners, one with the 
other, 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
after anyone has served as long and 
faithfully in the House of Representa- 
tives as the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Dick WIGGLESWORTH, has, he has 
earned a rest, but just the same we hate 
to see him leave. I do not believe there 
is any Member who has served the Na- 
tion in a more diligent and self-effacing 
manner. Hard working, modest, but per- 
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sistent in his search for facts, punctili- 
ous in his relations with others, never 
a demagog, he leaves a record of achieve- 
ment and a host of friendships which 
will endure throughout the years. His 
colleagues on the great Committee on 
Appropriations on which he served rec- 
ognize the loss of his wise counsel and his 
courtesy. His place in the Congress will 
be hard to fill. 

As I have already said, however, he 
has earned his rest and I know it is the 
fond hope of all of us that the days to 
come may be filled with the best of God's 
rich blessings for him and his family. 


FPC Accepts Producer Contentions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 20,1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record my statement on 
the Federal Power Commission's recent 
decision, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FPC ACCEPTS PRODUCER CONTENTIONS 


The Federal Power Commission in March 
and April issued two decisions involving the 
prices which producers of natural gas may 
charge interstate pipeline companies. In 
both of these decisions the Commission rode 
roughshod over the recommendations of its 
staff and granted all that the producers re- 
quested. The Commission used these two 
proceedings where there were no customer or 
distributor intervenors which could appeal 
to the courts to indicate thelr adoption. of 
certain policies and criteria for producer 
regulation which do not augur well for the 
natural gas consumers, 

The first decision (opinion No. 309, issued 
March 31, 1958) involved applications of two 
producers, Seaboard Ou Co., and Charles B. 
Wrightsman, under section 7 (c) of the 
Natural Gas Act, to sell gas to United Gas 
Pipe Line Co, in Louisiana at a p 
initial price of 19.5 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. In that proceeding the FPO staff urged 
the Commission, and before that the pre- 
siding examiner, to condition the certificate 
50 as to limit the intial price to 18 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 

Commissioner Connole wrote a vigorous 
dissent. Chairman Kuykendall and Com- 
missioner Stusck concurred in the result. 
Thus, the decision representa principally the 
handiwork of Commissioners Digby and 
Kline, both of whom are from producing 
States, Louisiana and Wyoming. 

While the Commission had Imposed a con- 
dition limiting the initial contract price in 
the Signal Oil & Gas Co. case to 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet and had successfully 
sustained its right to do so in the courts, 
volume 283, Federal Reporter, second series, 
page 771 (certiorari denied), it refused to take 
similar action in the instant proceeding 
holding that the circumstances were differ- 
ent. It also indicated that the Commission's 
staff had the burden of proof to show that 
the initial 19.5 cents price was too high. The 
Commission suggested that relief from the 
19.5 cents rate might be obtained by a sec- 
tion 5 (a) proceeding. But when that argu- 
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ment was made by Signal Oil & Gas Co., the 
Commission rejected it, stating that it was an 
unnecessarily difficult and complex procedure 
and was to the disadvantage of the public 
interest. 

The second decision (opinion No. 310, is- 
sued April 14, 1958) involved Commission ac- 
tion upon rate increases sought by 11 natural 
gas producers, which jointly sold natural gas 
from the West Edmond Field in Oklahoma to 
Cities Service Gas Co. The increase sought 
was 1 cent per thousand cubic feet above the 
then effective rate of 7½ cents per thousand 
cubic feet. These increases were suspended 
by the Commission but became effective sub- 
ject to possible refund in May 1955 (Com- 
missioner Connole dissented; Chairman Kuy- 
kendall, and Commissioner Digby concurred 
in the result). 

After hearing, the presiding examiner. dis- 
missed the requested rate increases on the 
ground that the company had not sustained 
the burden of proof that the increased rates 
were just and reasonable, The companies 
had declined to place in evidence their cost 
of production figures and contented them- 
selves with evidence of what gas was selling 
for in Oklahoma. This evidence was insuffi- 
client the Examiner found under the rule 
announced by the Commission in Union Oil 
Co., volume 16, Federal Power Commission, 
page 100, and other cases where rate in- 
creases were dismissed because the companies 
did not disclose thelr production costs. 

Following a rather laborious and dispar- 
aging discussion of the rate base method of 
regulation for producers, the Commission 
rejected that method holding that it could 
not reasonably be used in the case, It 
accepted field price evidence as demonstrat- 
ing the reasonableness of the increases 
claimed. 

It is obvious that the Commission's de- 
cision in a case from which an appeal could 


not be taken was designed to furnish % 


precedent for the disposition of future cases 
which would be binding on the Commission 
staff, A large number of producer rate in- 
crease cases were set for hearing in June 
and July. 8 

The industry appraisal of the decision 
is reflected by an article in the April 14 
issue of the Oil and Gas Journal, which 
states in part as follows: 

“A majority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is standing firm behind a belief that 
the proper yardstick for measuring inde- 
pendent producers“ rates is the area field 
price, rather than original cost, 

“The 4-1 decision emphasize the rift be- 
tween the Commission and members of th® 
staff who urged that producer prices should 
be set on the rate base formula.” 

Members of Congress and consumers 
groups who were pleased by the failure of 
this Congress to pass the Harris-O"Hara nat- 
ural gas bill, may have gongratulated them 
selves prematurely. It looks very much 99 
if the Federal Power Commission, with one 
notable dissenter, is seeking to give the 
mantry what it dosires without new legis- 
ation. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
this tribute to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota, Hon. Josera F. 
O'Hara, who is voluntarily retiring f 
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Congress at the end of this session. I 
Would like to associate myself with all of 
the fine things which have been said 
about him and to express, within the 
Capacity of words to do so, the feelings 
of respect, admiration, and friendship 
Which I hold for him. 
my service in Congress, I have 
Served with him on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
in addition I have served with him on 
two subcommittees. I have come to 
know him intimately and well; and, the 
better I have come to know him, the 
more I have admired and respected him, 
ause I learned of his devotion to duty 
and his dedication to public service. 
His services as a Member of the House 
Of Representatives will be missed, be- 
Cause he has rendered truly valuable 
Service not only to the people of his dis- 
trict but to the people of our Nation as 
Well, He is a man of great courage, of 
Steat ability, and has proven himself to 
an honorable and able Member of 
Congress, 
ernie we regret that he decided to 
ve Congress and reenter private life, 
We respect his decision. We wish for 
Ka Many more years of good health and 
hie ee and we extend to him and to 
family our very best wishes in the 
years which lie ahead. 


Memorandum on the Prospect of Another 
Summit Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, PAUL H. DOUGLAS `. 


In Or ILLINOIS 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


err DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it has 
due my practice over the years to intro- 
ne resolutions in the Senate which 
attention to the state of war which 
the », behind the Iron Curtain, that is, 
Suden re between the Communist re- 
tries and the people of the many coun- 
heen os they control, I have done so 
Which of the unfortunate tendency 
thosa has developed of late to overlook 
s which do not have an im- 
It pse; day-to-day effect upon us. 
the lite. long been my conviction that 
on €-and-death struggle which goes 
Teal se d the Iron Curtain is, in a very 
beca. nse, our own struggle. I say this 
use ni Pipes of our vast national 
be resources have of necessity 
Work committed to the defense of the free 
$ 8 free world has been forced 
defense tion of establishing an adequate 
Rt, System to meet the aggressive 
lenge Shi of the Red dictatorship, a chal- 
„complete ch has for its ultimate goal the 
the net takeover of every country of 
captive d. Therefore the people of the 
t rue ee upon whom the Commu- 
in the 15 has been imposed by force are 
the ront lines fighting in defense of 
free pon i liberties and human values the 
derbe rid i 3 to preserve. 
0 are carried on th 
Ple behind the Iron Curtain 3 
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the alien regimes which control those 
countries is not warfare as we know it in 
the historical or classical sense. It is an 
ideological warfare in which the people 
refuse to accept the doctrines and the 
programs of the alien regimes holding 
control over them. 

It is not always characterized by open 
revolts against those regimes, such as the 
well-known uprisings in East Germany 
in 1953, the Polish revolts in the spring 
of 1956 and the Hungarian freedom rev- 
olution of October 1956. These aspects 
of the war are well known to everyone 
because it was impossible for the Krem- 
lin to keep them from public notice. 

What the free world hears little about 
are the activities of countless individuals 
in all the captive countries who refuse to 
réconcile themselves to alien occupation 
and thus find many ways to hinder, dis- 
rupt, and even destroy, the programs 
launched by the controlling regimes. All 
of this contributes immeasurably to de- 
feating the efforts of the Kremlin to con- 
solidate its hold upon the captive coun- 
tries and to weld them into a power force 
to hurl against the free world. 

In recent weeks a world crisis has oc- 
cupied the attention of our people and 
a special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly was convened to find 
a peaceful settlement to it. That crisis 
was caused by a new type of warfare 
called indirect aggression. A careful ex- 
amination of this case will show that by 
ideological warfare techniques the Rus- 
sians inspired some fanatic Syrians and 
Nasserites to undertake subversive activ- 
ities calculated to overthrow the free, 
legal Government of Lebanon and to re- 
place it by force with an antiwestern 
regime. This is a good case in point to 
demonstrate a new type of warfare which 
is just as dangerous to the peace as open, 
armed aggression. It also serves as an 
example of my point that the struggle 
for the world, which we have come to call 
the cold war, is not being fought by the 
orthodox methods which are well known 
to most people. 

This is precisely the case to be made 
for the people of the captive countries 
behind the Iron Curtain. They are at 
war with the alien regimes which con- 
trol them but their methods do not con- 
form to the traditional patterns of war. 

I have, therefore, felt it to be in our 
self-interest to find suitable occasions to 
let the people behind the Iron Curtain 
know that their cause is our cause, that 
their victory would be our victory, just 
as their defeat would be a hard blow 
against the cause of human freedom as 
well as increasing the dangers of all-out 
war. These were some of the reasons 
why I introduced a resolution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 57, in 1957 to establish 
a freedom authority to aid the en- 
slaved peoples, and I regret that the ad- 
ministration has not taken a more posi- 
tive attitude toward it. 

During this session of Congress I have 
refrained from introducing any such 
resolutions for a number of reasons. In 
the first place the Government was en- 
gaged in a serjes of delicate negotiations, 
probing the possibilities of ending the 
cold war without sacrifice of our political 
principles or the moral leadership which 
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we owe the cause of freedom. ‘Then, 
there were the efforts to find a workable 
formula to guarantee genuine disarma- 
ment and outlaw atomic warfare by re- 
alistic inspection systems, The crisis in 
the Near East occurred and prudence 
dictated that the administration be given 
a clear field in which to take whatever 
initiative was necessary to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

However, in these closing s of the 
85th Congress I have an ated eee 
attention a development which if allowed 
to go unchecked can cause a serious 
breakdown of our overall effort to meet 
the challenge of the cold war. I have 
reference to developments within the 
Voice of America. 

I am informed that the Voice of Amer- 
ica has abolished the Uzbek language 
desk and that hence forth the only lan- 
guage broadcast directed at the some 35 
million Moslems in the Soviet Union will 
be eliminated. This action was taken 

in the face of the threat made by the 
Russian leader Khrushchev that he would 
send Moslem volunteers from the Soviet 
Union into the Near East if the United 
States responded to the appeals of the 
Government of Lebanon for help. By this 
action on the part of the Director of the 
Voice of America, the American people 
have been deprived of the only means of 
telling our side of the story. Moscow will 
not stop its vast propaganda effort in 
this strategic area. Henceforth these 
some 35 million Moslem people will only 
get the Russian version of world even 
and happenings. = 

Moreover, I have learned that broad- 
cast times of the Voice in the native lan- 
guages of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Ukraine have been cut in half and that 
the staffs of these services are now be- 
ing drastically reduced. There is the 
additional prospect that in the next sev- 
eral weeks the native language broad- 
casts to Georgia, Albania, and Slovenia 
will also be eliminated. 

At the same time, I am reliably in- 
formed that the broadcasts of the Voice 
of America in the Russian language 
have been greatly expanded, It is now 
planned to broadcast the American point 
of view on world affairs to the people 
of the capitive nations in the Russian 
language. Apparently none of the peo- 
ple in authority at the Voice of America 
is aware of the fact that the Russian 
language is regarded as the mother 
tongue of communism and a target for 
the contempt of the enslaved non-Rus- 
sian people. Speaking to the people of 
the captive nations jn the language of 
their oppressor stands as a tragic exam- 
ple of how to make enemies and alienate 
people in a strategic area of the world. 

On April 29, 1958, I was pleased to join 
with Senator SMITH of New Jersey, Con- 
gressman Frronax, of Ohio, and Con- 
gressman Jupp, of Minnesota, in pre- 
senting to the Secretary of State a very 
thoughtful and constructive memoran- 
dum on the prospect of another summit 
conference. This memorandum was 
prepared by a group of leaders of Ameri- 
can organizations made up of well- 
informed individuals who are, by descent, 
close to the situation of the captive peo- 
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ples. It was prepared for the considera- 
tion of President Eisenhower. 

On the occasion of meeting with Secre- 
tary-Dulles, he expressed agreement with 
the proposals made in the memorandum, 
one of which was for the strengthening 
and ‘expansion of the foreign language 
broadcasts—particularly in the non- 
Russian language programs—of the Voice 
of America. Those of us who attended 
that meeting went away encouraged that 
something would be done by the Govern- 
ment to implement these proposals. 

It is, therefore, shocking to learn that 
the Voice of America is now engaged in 
a series of actions which do violence to 
one of the major proposals with which 
Secretary Dulles expressed his agree- 
ment. 

This matter should be inquired into 
thoroughly by the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress and all the facts put be- 
fore the American people so that they 
can judge why and how the position of 
the United States in world affairs has 
deteriorated to such a dangerous extent 
during the past several years and wheth- 
er the changes in the Voice of America 
plans have been a contributing factor. 

The memorandum of April 29 also con- 
tained other constructive proposals to 
assure that the rights of the captive peo- 
ples to self-determination and free elec- 
tions shall be steadfastly supported by 
our Government, that the blame for 
world tensions shall be clearly placed on 
the Communist nations where it belongs, 
and that our Government should con- 
tinue to refuse in any summit conference 
to agree to the status quo of Russian en- 
slayement of the peoples now behind the 
Iron a Supe 
In order that Members of Congress and 
the American public can have an ade- 
quate background of facts on which to 
make a fair judgment on the conse- 
quences of the recent action taken by the 
Voice of America and on the other im- 
portant proposals of this leading group 
of citizens, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert the memorandum in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON THE PROSPECT OF ANOTHER 


, TOGETHER 
With THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE FOR THE 
LIBERATION OF THE NON-RuSSIAN NATIONS 
or THE U.B. S. R. ( 

It appears that another meeting of the 
heads of state of the United States, Great 


Britain, France, and the Union of Soviet So- 


clalist Republics is imminent. The pressure 
for such a meeting, generated by the vast 
propaganda machine of the Russian im- 

has sought to stampede the leaders 
of free and representative governments into a 
sudden and ill-prepared gathering to con- 
sider an agenda developed at the recently 
concluded meeting in Moscow of the leaders 
at the international Communist movement. 
That meeting was called ostensibly to cele- 
brate the 40th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
takeover of the Russian Federalist Soviet 
Socialist Republic, but in reality to prepare 
the final assault against the still-free nations 
of the world. The manifesto released to the 
information mediums of the world upon the 
conclusion of that meeting provides ample 


evidence that the leaders of the Kremlin 
have openly rededicated themselves to the 
fundamental Communist goal of total world 
conquest. The propaganda for another sum- 
mit meeting which now emanates Mos- 
cow is only an effort of the lenders of world 
communism to implement their recent 
manifesto. 

It is against the political reality of this 
background that the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to be stampeded 
into such a Russian bear trap has the over- 
whelming support of the American people. 

The importance which the Russians attach 
to an early meeting at the summit with the 
leaders of the free world is underscored by 
the following: 

(a) The open threats made by the Russian 
leader Khrushchev against all the European 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization should they continue to take 
steps to preserve their national integrity 
and individual independence. In effect, the 
Kremlin has sought to frighten our allies into 
peaceful submission with the specter of 
atomic warfare if they refuse to do 50; 

(b) The Russian tactical campaign of 
threats and Intimidation is accompanied by a 
carefilily planned and activated drive which 
offers peaceful coexistence as the only nl- 
ternative to further Russian „aggression 
through atémic warfare. The Russinns lead- 
ers are candid in admitting that their offer 
of peaceful coexistence is only a maneuver to 
weaken the defenses of the still-free nations 
so as to make in due time peaceful sur- 
render a necessity. * 

This worldwide Russian propaganda cam- 
paign has been capped by the demand of the 
Russian leader Khrushchev that the free 
world accept the status quo, as it now exists 
in the world. Thus, we, as s8 nation, are now 
being invited to extend de facto, 1f not de 


jure, recognition to the Russian occupation , 


of the nations of central and eastern Europe 
and Asia. It is patently evident the leaders 
of the Kremlin are seeking a meeting at the 
summit to force such recognition from the 
statesmen of the free world. 

Here, in the United States a number of 
activities have been and are being launched 
in order to prepare the climate for a summit 
meeting which cause us, the undersigned, 
graye concern. We wish respectfully to call 
your attention to these activities and their 
certain consequences in the spirit of good 
Americans seeking to aid the leaders of our 
country meet this latest Russian threat to 
world peace and justice. 

1. The argument is advanced that we must 
not speak about the long record of black 
deeds perpetrated by the Russian Commu- 
nists against the people of many nations now 
held against their will within the present- 
day Russian Empire. Fenr is expressed that 
by so doing we will provoke the Kremlin into 
taking unfriendly action against us. Mean- 
while, the worldwide Communist propaganda 
machine dis inciting hatred and hostility 
against the people of the United States in 
every country of the world. 

2. Another argument is advanced that if 
we take a firm and critical attitude toward 
the Russian Communists in our various lan- 
guage broadcasts beamed to the Soviet Union 
and central Europe, we will incite the people 
therein to premature revolt. This argument 
disregards the fact that the despotism of 
Russian Communist occupation carries with 
it a powerful stimulus for freedom reyolu- 
tions, aside from what we may think or do, 
and that our long-range security interests are 
best protected when we clearly express our 
political allegiance with the oppressed na- 
tions. 

3. A tempting but unfounded prospect of 
unlimited markets for American consumer 
goods among the people behind the Russian 
Iron Curtain is now being cleverly portrayed 
by the Kremlin. This ts the empty reward 
being offered big business In the United 
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States in exchange for their participation in 
the game of peaceful coexistence. This tac- 
tical economic operation of the Kremlin is 
skillfully timed to capitalize on present eco- 
nomic trends in the United States. The re- 
cent arrival of the new Russian Ambassador 
Menshikov, who is a trade expert protege of 
Commissar Mikoyan, is therefore significant- 

4. The press recently reported that the 
Voice of America, in the interest of econ- 
omy, was giving thought to reducing the 
number of language broadcasts to the Soviet 
Union, holding out the possibility that since 
the ruling class spoke Russian the Voice of 
America might follow. the example of the 
British Broadcasting Co. and thus limit 
such broadcasts to the Russian language. 
Such thinking may unintentionally lead to 
the serious weakening and likely to dissolu- 
tion of the vital role Intended for the Volce 
of America. A weak Voice of America sub- 
ject to continuing public attack and 
suspicion, is unquestionably a primary ob- 
jective of the Russian Communists, If 
economy in this vital work is a pressing 
need and our psychological warfare is to be 
regulated by the ceiling of budgetary ex- 
penditures, then priority attention should be 
given to reducing the already overweighted 
broadcasts in the Russian language so as to 
make needed provision for more non- 
Russian-language broadcasts to Central and 
Eastern Europe and Asia. 

We believe, Mr. President, that before any 
meeting at the summit is entered into, addi- 
tional steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to prepare a constructive and fresh cli- 
mate of world opinion. We respectfully 
recommend that careful consideration be ac- 
corded the following recommendations which 
we believe serve that purpose: 

1. That the-United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the guaranties set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter, at the same time noting 
the many violations of these solemn promises 
by the Russian Communists; 

2. That the United States reaffirm its sup- 
port for the political principle of national 
self-determination for all people while de- 
claring our intention to create a world atmos- 
phere in which this basic human right may 
be exercised; 

3. That the United States place the blame 
for world tensions where it properly belongs 
by announcing our refusal to accept the 
status quo as created by Russian aggression 
and deceit and in violation of\the solemn 
pledges given that the governments of the 
liberated nations would be representative of 
the freely expressed will of the peoples con- 
cerned; 

4. That the Voice of America be strength- 
ened by increasing the number of non-Rus- 
sian-language programs beamed to the Soviet 
Union and that the program content be 
governed by the overriding need to present 
to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain the 
unvarnished truth about world affairs and. 
above all, about national and cultural tradi- 
tions and aspirations of the enslaved nations 
which are being subjected to communlzation 
and russification. Tue same policy of ® 
strengthened American psychological warfare 
effort should be equally applled by American 
private organizations which are engaged 
political broadcasting programs directed to 
the enslaved nations under Communis 
domination, such as Radio Free Europe and 
Radio Liberation. Money should not be 2 
consideration to dictate the urgency an 
quality of our broadcast programing, inas- 
much as we are spending billions for national 
defense, and consequently we should not 
hesitate to provide for the most powe 
Weapon which we possess—the ideals of free” 
dom and human values. 

5. That the United States take the lead in 
advocating support for free, regional federa- 
tions of independent nations, in which 
Principle of equal among equals prevails, 
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a positive and eventual goal for the nations 

of Central and Eastern Europe and Asia, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we must be 
Wary of why the Russians are so exceedingly 
anxious and eager to have a summit confer- 
ence at this time. Their drive to maintain 
& status quo now is not motivated primarily 
by their alleged technological and military 
Superiority, but rather by the general inse- 
curity and unrest caused by the unwavering 
Opposition and restlessness of the non-Rus- 
Slan nations held in captivity by the Kremlin 

the vastly overextended Russian Commu- 
nist Empire. This very weakness of the 

Russian Communist state is the principal 

Teason which prevents the Russian Commu- 

nist leadership from pushing further its 

aggressiðhs and encroachments against the 
tree nations of the world. 

Only a daring and fearless attitude toward 

© Russian threats and intimidations can 

Justify the hope and expectation of the many 

Millions in the world who still see and re- 

pect the United States of America as a 

Heat power and leader in these troubled and 

insecure times in which the world finds itself 

y- 

Respectfully yours, 

Conference of Americans of Central and 
Eastern European Descent: Very Rev. 
Msgr. John Balkunas, President; 
members; Albanian American Liter- 
ary Society. Peter Burzuku; American 
Bulgarian League, Luben M. Christov; 
Czechoslovak National Council of 
America, Andrew J, Valusek; Estonian 
National Committee in U. S. A., Rich- 
ard Espenbaum; Hungarian American 
Federation: Eastern division, Joseph 
Hattayer; American Latvian Associa- 
tion, Charles Stankevitz; American 
Lithuanian Council, Mary Kizis; Po- 
lish American Congress, Dr. Sigmund 
Sluszka; Romanian American Na- 
tional Committee, Pamfil A. Riposanu; 

Congress Committee of 

America, Dmytro Halcychyn. 

dan Conference for the Liberation 
of the non-Russian Nations of the 

USSR: Prof. Roman Smal-Stockl, 

President; members: American Com- 

mittee for the Independence of Ar- 

menia, Edward F. Sahagian; Azerbai- 

Jani Union in the U. S. A., Zahid Khan- 

Khoysky; Byelorussian Congress Com- 

mittee of America, John Kosiak; Cos- 

Buck American National Alliance, Inc., 

Jaremenko; Georgian National 

Alliance, Leon Dumbadze; American 

Council for Independent Idel-Ural, 

Dr. Salih Faizi; Turkestanian Associa- 

tion, M. Marsud-Bek; Ukrainian Con- 

Gress Committee of America, Dr. Lev 

E. Dobriansky, 


Hon, Hal Holmes 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES c. AUCHINCLOSS 
IN OF NEW JERSEY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
the a- AUCHINCLOSS: Mr. Speaker, 
man ogress is going to miss the gentle- 
When pow Washington (Mr. Houmes] 
€ does not return next year. His 
the gan with the 78th Congress, 
Warm a time that I came here, and a 
mediates Ship between us started im- 
Kinglin ly. His quiet manner, his gentle 
Won har and his high sense of humor 
tis decisio ms friends who all regret 
on not to seek reelection, In 
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addition to his other traits he has a keen 
and analytical mind which brought much 
wisdom to the discussions of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means on which 
he served. 

Mrs. Auchincloss and I wish him and 
his delightful wife, Margaret, all of the 
best in the days to come, and we hope 
they will return to Washington once in 
a while to nourish a friendship that 
means much to us, 


' Area Redevelopment Act 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT _ 


OF CALIPORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 3683) to establish 
an effective program to alleviate conditions 
of substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in wholehearted 
agreement not only with the purpose of 
the Area Redevelopment Act, but with 
the approach that is used in this bill to 
implement its purpose. 

I would like to point out one very tell- 
ing example, among the many that we 
know exist, for the need for this measure 
from my own experience. This is the 
impact which drastic cuts in aircraft 
manufacture has had on the Long Beach- 
Los Angeles, Calif., area. The Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Industry Manpower 
Survey for February 1958 points out that 
of the total surveyed establishments, one- 
fourth of the employment in aircraft 
plants was concentrated in the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles area alone. These 
plants manufacture, in the main, con- 
ventional aircraft in an era when con- 
yentional aircraft is rapidly becoming 
obsolescent. The new emphasis is on jet 
and missile production—and this is the 
trend which has caused layoffs in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach to the extent 
that that area has now been cited as 
shifting to the unemployment category 
e to 8.9 percent between May and 
July. 

The unemployment situation is reach- 
ing crisis proportions in that area, which 
impelled me to write to the Secretary of 


Labor on July 29, to ask for a current . 


report on the situation, and for his plans 
to attempt a solution. I would like to 
quote briefly from his answer. On Au- 
gust 7, James T. O'Connell, Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, replied as follows, con- 
firming the seriousness of the situation: 

The most recent of the detailed bimonthly 
area reports from the California Department 
of Employment shows that since May 1957 
more than 85,000 aircraft jobs have been lost 
in the Los Angeles aren and that these cut- 
backs have indirectly affected employment in 
other industries, 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize this 
last point, It is important testimony to 
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the indisputable fact that unemployment 
is never restricted to the one plant, or 
even the one area affected, but spreads its 
sickness in ever-widening circles if left 
to go unchecked. 

Mr. O Connell goes on: 

On the basis of employer forecasts of labor 
requirements to September, further layoffs 
were in prospect. Primarily because of these 
developments, as you may know, the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area was classified as 
an area of substantial labor surplus in the 
Department of Labor's July release. 


In his consideration of a solution to 
this, Mr. O'Connell had this to say: 

The prospects for reemployment of unem- 
ployed aircraft workers in Los Angeles de- 
pend primarily upon general economic recov- 
ery, including renewed expansion in such 
other important industries in the area as 
machinery, metals, and motor vehicles, 


Mr. Chairman, this official pronounce- 
ment of the Department of Labor should 
be ample evidence of the real need for 
enactment of this legislation. In saying 
that reemployment will depend on ex- 
pansion of other industries, Mr. O'Con- 
nell is recognizing the basic fact of life 
that underlies this bill. However, this 
necessary expansion cannot take place 
without the capital that will make it pos- 
sible. Some industries might well have 
to convert to new operations. Others 
will need to expand or adjust their facili- 
ties to attract the new business on which 
economic recovery will depend. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
today make this possible, for truly a 
crisis in employment in Los Angeles is 
not just a Los Angeles problem. It is 
not even just a California problem. It 
is a national problem, and only a solu- 


tion on the national level will suffice. 


Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
address some of the people who had 
known my father well at Warm Springs. 
I was talking about a few of the similari- 
ties, and I must confess, dissimilarities 
which I saw between the early days of 
my father’s administration and now. If 
I may, I would like to repeat a little of 
what I said then, because it has direct 
application to the legislation before us 
today. I had mentioned the new phi- 
losophy of government which was born 
then, which had its expression in pro- 
grams which served the broad base of the 
population, 

A new kind of responsibility had 
dawned, growing from the recognition 
of the interdependence of diverse na- 
tional interests, It meant, and still 
means, that a farm foreclosure in Iowa 
touches the man in the city who produces 
the consumer goods which the farmer 
can no longer buy; and that a factory 
layoff is a pebble thrown in a pool which 
sends out ever-widening circles of eco- 
nomic distress. Because this is true, 
and because the Federal Government 
and only the Federal Government can 
act as a reverse catalyst and cure for 
national ills, new reins demanded to be 
taken up—and were taken up with the 
vision and courage that the times re- 
quired. We were not given emergency 
measures alone in the 1930's but sound 
programs for tax structures, public wel- 
fare, housing, and public works that did 
initially cure the economic ills of the 
twenties, but more important, laid the 
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foundation for a healthy expanding 
economy. 

. Mr. Chairman, we have an opportunity 
today to institute a permanent, effective 
program to cope with unemployment in 
economically distressed areas, in the tra- 
dition of the broad programs which were 
begun in the thirties, and which have 
stood us in such good and important 
stead ever since. 

The record of this session of Congress 
will be made primarily on our actions to 
cope with crisis—the emergency meas- 
ures which we have passed have been im- 
portant, and have had significant and 
beneficial effect on the recession. But we 
must not leave without also enacting 
solid, long-range legislation that will 
guarantee our growing economic well- 
being. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
such legislation. I strongly urge its 


passage. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I think 
that is one of the most effective state- 
ments against the bill that has yet been 
made. This business of attempting to 
cure unemployment by moving industries 
into such communities as Los Angeles, 
which has plants to spare—and Detroit, 
especially, which is eligible under this 
bill—I believe the gentleman's remarks 
demonstrate the weakness of the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, 
of course, is quite wrong. This bill will 
help fill up these vacant plants with 
working people. I must point out that 
there is nothing in this bill which re- 
quires piracy of industry from one place 
toanother. This bill would make it pos- 
sible to give people new industries and 
expand existing industries in the area, 
and I believe it would prevent piracy. I 
sincerely hope that this bill will be 
passed. 


New Oil on Turbulent Waters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW : 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 - 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include therein an editorial 
from the Exeter News-Letter, Exeter, 
N. H., on Thursday, August 21, 1958, en- 
titled “New Oil on Turbulent Waters.” 

The editorial follows: 

New Or. ON TURBULENT WATERS 

While much of the controversy in the Mid- 
dle East may be traced to the disposition of 
its huge oll reserves, the development of 
heretofore little known oil reserves in the 
western hempishere may prove to be the 
important factor in solving the mideast 
dilemma. 

Argentina, until now governed by a na- 
tlonalist sentiment that has actually pre- 
vented foreign exploitation of its oil, has let 
down the bars, 

Ranked llth among the world’s richest 
sources of oil, with proven reserves of 2.3 


/ 
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billion barrels, the South American power 
has recently enticed an Investment of $800 
million from American and European com- 
panies to tap this resource. Hitherto, Ar- 
gentina’s ofl flow, under the direction of a 
government-owned monopoly, hrs been about 
91,800 barrels a day, or 13 percent of the com- 
parative oil production in Iraq. Actually, to 
meet her own needs, Argentina has been im- 
porting oll amounting to 6350 million a year, 

It goes without saying that the develop- 
ment of South American oll reserves will go 
far toward maintaining an adequate supply 
for the free world. It is inconceivable that 
Soviet influence could extend its tentacles 
over all of South America as well as the Mid- 
dle East, and suddenly the middle eastern 
oll does not appear so all important as it did 
a few weeks or a few months ago, 


Tom Stokes and Sherman Adams 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1938 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have just come across a very revealing 
article in the New Republic by that well- 
known Washington correspondent, Mr. 
Richard L. Strout, relating to the work of 
another newspaperman, the late Tom 
Stokes, in exposing serious shortcomings 
of Government regulatory agencies. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be made a part of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


. was ordered to be printed in the RECORD,- 


as follows: 
[From the New Republic of July 7, 1958] 
Tom STOKES AND SHERMAN, ADAMS 
(By Richard L. Strout) / 

More than anybody else I know, Thomas L. 
Stokes is responsible for the present con- 
gresslonal investigation of the regulatory 
agencies that has unexpectedly snagged Sher- 
man Adams. 

I find clippings by Stokes every time I 
open my file cabinet. It is odd to be draw- 
ing on the ideas of a man who is no longer 

ere. 

Way back In February 1955, for example, 
Stokes offered what he called “a revealing 
case study” of what he called “the way Fed- 
eral reguiatory commissions have come un- 
der the dominant influence of business and 
financial interests which the commissions are 
supposed to regulate.” This particular 
agency was the Federal Power Commission. 
Stokes traced how three new Eisenhower 
Sppointees had upset the balance of power 
and how a New York efficiency firm had 
been brought in which, he said, had re- 
organized the heart out of the agency. The 
FPO is supposed to protect power rates to 
consumers. Hardly another reporter at that 
time was interested in those ageneles. A 
lot of them did not know what a regulatory 


agency was. It was oasier and more fun for _ 


columnists to write about politics. Stokes 
did that, too, but he didn't forget the harder 
subject. He thought it important, 
The regulatory agencies compose; of course, 
the great fourth branch of American Gov- 
ernment.. They are the policemen who watch 
everything from the safety of air travel and 
the kind of stocks that are listed on the 
market to the quality of television programs. 
They are supposed to look after the public 
interest. They do, too, if they are alertly 
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manned. If they are staffed with nonentities 
and political hacks, however, the industries 
they are supposed to regulate run them. 
One or two deft appointees and the whole 
atmosphere and philosophy of a commission 
changes. The man who makes the appoint- 
ments is the President, subject to Senate 
confirmation; if the President doesn’t have 
the time, his assistant does it: Sherman 
Adams, 

How does a Washington reporter ever get 
interested in a dreary subject like this? Well, 
Stokes explained his own case in a rare bit of 
autobiography in a column dated April 5, 


1955. Way, way back in the Harding admin-_ 


istration, in the early twenties, he wrote, a 
certain “young reporter“ was sent to inter- 
view a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, It was a kind of joke—the man 
always seemed to be in a minority. The 
lonely Commissioner explained to Stokes 
(yes, he was the reporter) quite simply, that 
he could do nothing for the public because 
he kept getting outvoted, 4 to 1. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission was supposed, of 
course, to protect the public against monop- 
oly. But this Commissioner was a holdover 
from the Wilson days and had one view of the 
public interest; the new Harding appointees 
had another. 


It wasn’t funny to Tom Stokes. He was a 


~ 


sensitive young man, He thought about it 


a long time—30 years, He thought of that 
“frustrated champion of the public interest“ 
easting his lone vote while the papers 
laughed. He told about it in his column in 
1955. He had just been looking into a simi- 
lar case that reminded him of it, he said— 
this time in the Federal Power Commission. 
There sat Claude L. Draper, a New Deal left- 
over who was raising a lonely volce. The 
Eisenhower appointees had swept over him. 
“The life of the dissenter ts often a lonely 
one,” Stokes wrote and added, “depending 
upon the caliber of their membership, reg- 
ulatory commissions can effectively carry out 
the laws which they are delegated by Congress 
to enforce and administer—or they can, in 
effect, nullify the laws which Congress en- 
acted to protect the public interest.” 

That puts it in a nutshell. Stokes charged 
that it was the second that was happening, 
regulatory agencies were being warped all 
over the city. 

This idea of Stokes’ made him rather 8 
lonely dissenter—at the time anyway, but 
he didn't stop writing on the subject. Every 
month or so he would put in another article. 
Stokes got away with lonely dissent in an 
age of conformity because he knew his facts 
and because also, I guess, he was a gay 
mellow, modest crusader who knew what he 
was writing about. He was never vindictive- 
2 he liked; he objected to what they 
did, z 

In another column, in 1955, Stokes noted 
the importance of Sherman Adams. Here 
it was in connection with a man named 
Frederick B. Lee, head of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, who was being for 
out by Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
and his Under Secretary Louis Ro d. 
Lee sent his resignation to the President 


along with a letter which he hoped Mr. Elsen- 


hower would read, giving his side of the cas¢- 
The question was whether the President ever 
got the Lee letter—or knew about it. Why? 
Because, as Stokes pointed out, the matter 
nad to pass through Sherman Adams’ hands. 
The resignation was accepted. Lee never 
knew whether Eisenhower got that letter or 
not, Stokes reported. 

With the Dixan-Yates affair Stokes showed 
a new interest In Adams. The regulator! 
agency Involved here was the Securities and 
Exchange Commission which supe 
stocks, bonds, and financial issues. 
head of the SEC was a young man, J. Sinclalf 
Armstrong, now Assistant Secretary of 
Navy. Protesting every inch of the way: 
Armstrong told the Kefauver subcommitte® 
under oath, that Sherman Adams had quiete 
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ly telephoned him one weekend and got a 
SEC hearing delayed until after the House 
had approved a 86.5 million appropriation 
for a Dixon-Yates transmission line. 

“Adams knew that [the SEC investiga- 
tion] would show, as it did,” wrote Stokes, 

that an agent of a Wall Street investment 

firm that was involved in Dixon-Tates 
financing was also a consultant for the 
Budget Bureau in negotiating the Dixon- 
Yates deal.” 

Sherman Adams interyened directly, too, 
Stokes declared, in the Hells Canyon battle. 
Stokes charged fiatly that Adams was direct- 
ing the fight against power development. 

Stokes’ style was simple, direct, and un- 
Pretentious. It was easy to understand and 
the information came from top sources. 
He wrote his column 5 times a week and 
the Washington Star gave it a local outlet 
3 times a weck. Stokes sometimes timed 
his strongest pieces so that they would ap- 
Pear in the Star and so reach Congress and 
the people whom he wrote about. 

In retrospect a lot of the administration's 
troubles were foreshadowed in the Dixon- 
Yates. affair. Twice President Eisenhower 
Came before his press conferences with state- 
ments that weren't so. Somebody wasn't 
String him the facts. On August 17, 1954, 
for example, he said the Dixon-Yates mat- 
ter was an open book. But when the 
Government's 134-page open book was 
Published, there was no mention of Adolphe 

Wenzell, the man who was acting for the 

dget Bureau and the private interests si- 
Multaneously, On June 29, 1955, a reporter 
&sked the President specifically about Wen- 
Sell. “Mr. Wenzell was never called in or 
asked a single thing about the Dixon-Yates 
Contract," the President replied. This was 
incorrect. Was somebody deceiving him? 
sine 4s ironic that the Justice Department 
y imately broke the contract with Dixon- 
An on the basis of the very Wenzell rela- 
ae which the President denied. (It is 
Tater ironic, perhaps, that the Dixon- 
th people are now demanding damages for 

© broken contract on the ground that the 

P Officials around Eisenhower knew about 

Wenzell relationship all the time.) 
Stok O was to tell this story to the public? 
ta and other conscientious reporters 
bie But the press at the time—not all, 
& good part of it—was depriving the 
Which oe administration of something to 
h it was legitimately entitled and the 
Critics. of which was a great loss—a virile, 
al scrutiny. Every President and every 
in ation needs this searching, unend- 

8 Opposition. Governments, like the adult 
s entary system, need roughage, It was 

Misfortune for the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration, I think, that im its first 5 years a 

placent press gave it a diet of pap and 


On lows. 
eat sün 19, 1957, Stokes began a typical 


mene, Dow it is an often-told story, docu- 
the Eiser. congressional committees, how 
and mhower administration has reshaped 
Mlasion t med the Federal regulatory com- 
of MS so that they are welghted in favor 
late. interests they are supposed to regu- 
— have become familiar, too, with the 
man White House, chiefly through Sher- 
les oi » assistant to the President, med- 

mstantly in the business of these 
business 9 Which is really none of his 


Wien ann fn Washington read the Stokes 
Years he he Some interest. For many 
Tate mber, 
Surisaiare, Commerce Committee, which has 
Slong. tory 

He Rot th was Sam Rayburn, the Speaker. 
first e House to vote $300,000 for the 


iny 
in hy estigation of the regulatory agencies 
Ory. Stokes charged that they were 
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being packed and manipulated. Well, the 
House investigation would find out. 

That brings us down to date. The last 
column I have by Stokes on the subject 
was for November 20, 1957—6 weeks before 
he stopped writing for good. This was about 
Sherman Adams, and it was written to point 
out the man’s power. There was a spread- 
ing suspicion, Stokes charged, “that the 
President has not been kept as well informed 
as he should be.” Adams, he asserted, “has 
his hand In matters in which sometimes you 
would hardly expect to find him.” And he 
added, with a kind of definitive understate- 
ment: “Anybody who is constantly around 
Congress during this administration finds 
his tracks all over the place.” 

Well, that’s where Stokes signed off. Con- 
sider that he had to work with dull things 
like “Dixon-Yates” “depletion allowances,” 
“fast writeoffs,“ and things like that. Who 
cared two whoops about them? What came 
later—the vicuna coat, oriental rug, hotel 
bills—was easy to write about. You could 
understand those. Without the background 
on the regulatory agencies put together by 
Stokes and a few others, however, the vicuna 
coat story would hardly make any sense at 
all, Stokes was honored with the Pulitzer 
and other awards, and I suppose a posthu- 
mous prize is out of the question. But it 
was he who hammered out this investigation. 


“In Any Undertaking Whatsoever” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial submitted by the Rever- 
end Paul J. Schmid, chaplain of St. 
Margaret Hospital in Hammond, Ind., is 
deserving of the attention of all Members 
of Congress. The editorial was written 
by Rev. Dr. Leoanard Fick, editor of the 
Josephinum Reyiew: 

“In Any UNDERTAKING WHATSOEVER” 

Among the varied and multitudinous prob- 
lems confronting the free world, the problem 
that crops up most often is the one of decid- 
ing upon a proper reaction to the latest Com- 
munist violation of the basic norms of civil- 
ized behavior. 

A recent case in point was the Moscow- 
announced murder of Premier Imre Nagy, 
General Maleter, and two other Hungarian 
freedom fighters. 

Immediately a. wave of revulsion swept 
through the free world. President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, the Congress 
of the United States, the United Nations Spe- 
elal Committee on the Problem of Hungary 
all condemned, in the strongest terms, this 
newest display of Communist hypocrisy, be- 
trayal, and savagery. 

But Communist savagery and tyranny have 
been denounced before—with no results. 

Clearly, some more appropriate action 
seems indicated. And at this stage in the 
reasoning process, there is likely to be a 
vague and fearful shrug of the shoulders: 
vague, because it is admittedly difficult to 
determine upon a specific form of action; 
fearful, because there is a widespread belief 
that any action directed against Russia will 
catapult the world into an all- out war. 

But the time has come to clear the hurdle, 
and to decide upon a more than verbal re- 
action to such crimes as the Nagy-Maleter 
murders. 
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With William H. Chamberlain, T believe 
that we, the United States, should have told 
both the free and the captive world that the 
Proposed summit conference, so far as we 
are concerned, lies buried with Nagy and 
Maleter. 

Certainly, we should have recalled, at once, 
this country's Ambassador from Moscow, for 
protracted consultations; and we should 
have informed the Soviet Union, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that we were not waiting with 
bated breath for the return to W. 
of “Smiling Mike” Menshlkov. 

Nor would it have been at all out of place 
for the United States, immediately, to have 
severed diplomatic relations with the des- 
Picable Kadar government of Hungary. 

As for United Nations action, the very least 
that this body can do is to declare Hun- 
~gary’s seat in the United Nations vacant, in 
accordance with chapter 2, articles 5 and 6, 
of the United Nations Charter, And the 
United States should forthwith initiate such 
a move. 

Certainly any one of these four actions 
would have been more worthy of the free 
world’s foremost nation than mere words. 

And even while we are shaking our collec- 
tive heads over the Nagy-Maleter murders, 
the tentacles of communism are hopefully 
reaching into a Los Angeles courtroom where 
United States Commissioner Theodore Hocke 
is presiding at a hearing which will deter- 
mine whether Dr. Andrija Artukovic shall be - 
deported to Yugoslavia as a murderer. 

YWugoslavia’s Marshal Tito claims that 
Artukovic, as Minister of the Interior for 
Croatia from 1941 to 1945, ordered the execu- 
tion of 200,000 persons. Tito claims further 
that, in virtue of a 1902 treaty between the 
United States and Serbia, Artukovic must be 
extradited, deported to Yugoslavia. 

Three priests, including Msgr. Stephen F. 
Lackovic, secretary to Aloysius Cardinal 
Stepinac from 1941 to 1945, have testified in 
behalf of Artukovic; all make clear that he 
was the Natlon's foremost lay spokesman for 
the cardinal, that he was powerless either to 
start or to stop the execution of even one 
human being. 

Artukovio's only crime seems to be that he 
fought communism; he wanted a free rather 
than a communistic Croatia. And just as 
Tito has not ceased to hound Cardinal 
Stepinac, so he has not ceased to hunt down 
Dr, Artukovic, even within the borders of 
these United States, where he has been living 
for the last 10 years, 

And to compound the whole unbelievable 
affair, Yugoslavia, having shamelessly ab- 
sorbed Croatia, now seeks to extradite a 
Croatian citizen under terms of a 
entered into between the United States and 
Serbia. 

In view of both these incidents, this surely 
is the time to recall the words of Pope Pius 
XI: F 

“Communism is intrinsically evil, and no 
one who would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any undertaking 
whatsoever.” 

Yet American foreign ald to Yugoslavia— 
whose Dictator Tito told a Moscow audience, 
“There is no difference between us; we have 
no difference in our aims”—is already in ex- 
cess of $2 billion, 

Is that collaboration with communism? 

If we deport a Croatian citizen to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia in virtue of a United States-Serb- 
fan treaty, is thht collaboration with com- 
munism? 

As for the view that Kadar’s Hungary 
should be booted out of the U. N., here is 
Pope Pius XIL's thinking on that proposal: 

“Although the United Nations’ condemna- 
tion of the grave violations of the rights of 
men and entire nations is worthy of recogni- 
tion, one can nevertheless wish that, in sim- 
ilar cases, the exercise of their rights as mem- 
bers of this organization be denied to states 
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which refuse even the admission of ob- 
servers.” 

That means Kadar’s Hungary. In fact, in 
the same message, the present Pope wrote: 
“We must with deepest sadness mourn the 
help given by some Catholics, both ecclesi- 
astical and lay, to the tactics of obfuscation, 
calculated to bring about a result that they 
themselves did not intend. How can they 
fail to see that such is the aim of all that 
insincere activity which hides under the 
name of ‘talks’ and meetings“? “ s 

The time, it seems to me, has come to cut 
through the underbrush of words and to im- 
plement the clear directive of Christ's vicar 
on earth: “Communism is intrinsically evil, 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever.” That is not Isolation- 
ism. That is not narrow nationalism. That 
is papal teaching. 


Hon. George Adams Shuford 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the majes- 
tic mountains of North Carolina pro- 
duced and nurtured a tower of strength 
in the person of GEORGE ADAMS SHUFORD, 
able attorney, soldier, State- legislator, 
trial judge, and distinguished Congress- 
man. The Nation, the State of North 
Carolina, the 12th District of North 
Carolina, and the Congress has bene-+ 
fitted by his membership and devoted 
service in this body. Since his election 
to the Congress, Judge Suvrorp has been 
a strong, vigorous, and capable leader 
who has rightfully earned the respect of 
all his colleagues by proving himself to be 
as unwavering in his devotion to duty as 
those great old mountains he calls home. 

Judge Suurory has been an outstand- 
ing Member of this body. His intelli- 
gence, his legal capacity, his great love 
for his country, and his warm personal 
regard for people especially fitted him 
for public service. The fact that he was 
overwhelmingly renominated for another 
term in the Congress is ample proof of 
the great respect his constituents have 
for him. They recognize his great 
ability, his zeal to render the best service 
possible, and they value his strength of 
character. The 12th District of North 
Carolina could depend upon his steady- 
ing influence. Undoubtedly, Judge SHU- 
FORD could have remained the Represen- 
tative of the 12th District as long as he 
desired. However, because of his firm 
conviction that a public servant must be 
physically strong in order to effectively 
represent his constituency, the Judge 
considers it his duty to retire. 

It has been my good fortune and pleas- 
ure to have been closely associated with 
Judge Suurorp since he and I first came 
to Washington as Members of the 83d 
Congress. We have served together on 
both the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. From that association, I 
have gained very much by getting to 
know Judge Suwrorp. Those who la- 
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bored with him in these committees soon 
learned that he could not be swayed by 
emotional and illogical appeals. Judge 
SuvrorDd was recognized for his astute- 
ness in carefully evaluating the facts, for 
his minutely sifting and casting aside 
extraneous matter, and his uncanny 
ability to come to grips with the issue 
under consideration. Upon the basis of 
such analysis, Judge SHuFrorp would 
firmly take a sound position from which 
he never faltered. 

It is especially difficult to express fare- 
well to Judge Suurorp. I sincerely. re- 
get that circumstances are such that 
he deems it advisable to retire from ac- 
tive public service. In so doing, he can 
enjoy the satisfaction that comes to a 
man for having done a good job, for he 
has served his country and his State 
with distinction. We extend to Judge 
Suurorp and his charming wife our sin- 
cere best wishes for many of happiness 
and contentment together in their be- 
loved mountains of North Carolina. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, this is my 
report to the people of the 16th Ohio 
District, Stark, Tuscarawas, and Wayne 
Counties. 

The 450,000 people of that district have 
chosen me as their Representative in 
Congress at 4 successive elections. At 
the close of each Congress I have pro- 
vided a report on my activities in their 
behalf. This is the duty of an elected 
Representative in our Republic. It is a 
duty I am glad to perform. ’ 

During these years there have been 
nearly 800 rollcall votes on controversial 
issues of our times. I have never evaded 
my responsibility of casting my vote for 
the people of my district. Not all may 
agree with me, nor anyone at all times. 
We live in a world where honest and 
sincere men and women differ on the 
solution to public questions. This is as 
it should be. The important thing is 
that I have voted my honest convictions 
on these issues and that I have been pres- 
ent to vote on more than 96 percent of 
them. I shall list my stand on some of 
the most important issues of this Con- 
gress at the close of my report. 

ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

My annual congressional question- 
naire, mailed to thousands of citizens 
throughout the district, has been of 
great help in measuring the opinion of 
the folks at home so that I can better 
represent them, I have just mailed a 
final report to the thousands who replied 
to this poll. 

In return, I do my best to keep my 
people informed of developments in gov- 
ernment that affect their lives and busi- 


‘ness. Regular reports are sent to the 


farmers, small-business men, and others. 
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I send a weekly newsletter to all of the 
newspapers and radio stations in my area 
as well as to many interested individuals 
who have asked to be placed on the mail- 
ing list. 

I require my staff to be prompt and 
courteous in serving the public. Each 
letter I receive is acknowledged within 
48 hours. The volume of correspondence 
grows heavier each year. 

SERVICE TO FEOPLE 


Much of my mail consists of appeals 
for assistance in individual problems. 
As this Government expands its opera- 
tions it has a growing: impact on the 
daily lives of our citizens. Thousands of 
veterans, servicemen, new citizens, farm- 
ers, and businessmen, have written to 
me about their problems. I am glad to 
have been able to help them iron out 
their difficulties. The “thank you” let- 
ters I receive for this work are a wonder- 
ful reward. 

In order to serve more effectively, I 
maintain an office in Canton which is 
open daily. Constituents can reach me 
— Washington or Canton on short no- 

ce. 

Again, this year I have been able to 
assist two adopted orphans to be united 
with families in the United States even 
though the regular immigration pro- 
cesses would not permit their entry. 
Through the compassionate considera- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee, special 
legislation was enacted in their behalf. 

Also, Iam proud of the splendid record 
of the young men whom I have been 
honored to appoint to the Nation's Mili- 
tary Academies. One of these young 
men now stands in the top 5 percent of 
the first class at the Air Academy. 
Others who have graduated are serving 
the country with distinction. This year 
an outstanding young Negro of Canton 
has entered the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy. I am proud to have had the op- 
portunity to appoint him. In this, as in 
every other respect, I am deeply aware 
that when the elections are over and 
the campaign is done, political partisan- 
ship must be disregarded. I serve the 
people of my district to the best of my 
ability without regard, and usually with- 
out knowledge, of their politics, religion, 
race or station in life. 

AGRICULTURE 


Farming is the most important activ- 
ity in Wayne County and makes that 
county one of the richest agricultural 
areas of Ohio. Farming is the occupa- 
tion of more than 7,000 families in Tus- 
carawas County and 13,000 in Stark 
County. 

Federal Government interference in 
the affairs of farmers has not been of 
benefit to the farmers of my district. 
Their desire and my aim has been to 
reduce Government controls so that 
farmers would have a fair opportunity to 
produce for the market, to expand thelr 
farms if they desired, and so that young 
men and women could get a start in 
farming. This they can never do so long 
as unreasonable acreage and marketing 
controls deaden enterprise and stifle 
initiative. = 

In this session of Congress I have 
helped to stand off three vigorous at- 
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tempts to impose even more rigorous 
controls on farming. I am pleased that 
at last we have enacted a law that may’ 
lead to the removal of controls on corn. 
In the 84th Congress I sponsored legis- 
lation to take controls off wheat grown 
for use on the farm. The new corn 
program will be another step in the di- 
rection of free farming. 

Again, in this Congress I sponsored 
legislation to improve the situation of 
Gairy farmers. I regret that the Com- 
Mittee on Agriculture did not report 
these bills favorably. I regret the seri- 
Ous division of opinion in the field of 
agricultural legislation, and I hope that 
it may be resolved in the next Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 

During this Congress I have continued 
my work on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and particularly on the subcom- 
Mittees making appropriations for the 
State, Commerce, and Justice Depart- 
Ments and related agencies. 

It has been my pleasure to help secure 
the funds needed for the important work 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
the Small Business Administration. 

Our subcommittee spent many days 
reviewing the budgets and operations of 
each of these and many other agencies, 
and despite the trend toward greater 
spending in most Government depart- 
ments, we were able to find places where 
Savings could be made. 

Several members of the Appropriations 
8 mmittee will not seek reelection to the 

Sth Congress. My seniority will entitle 
55 to the top position on the State, Jus- 
de, and Commerce Subcommittees in 
© Next session. 
men & member of the Appropriations 
for mittee, who has constantly worked 
Or reduced Federal spending, I consid- 
sii it my duty to vote against the in- 
ase in the national debt limitation. 
INFLATION DANGERS 


W the economic turndown or the 
0 rnational situation as an excuse, ad- 
Donus of bigger Government spending 
i i more than 835 billion dollars 
ue a of unnecessary legislation this 
This threat has made our work far 
ee dificult. It has occupied us with 
5 of defeating unwise and poorly 
tte ered legislation when we might 
ne r have been occupied with construc- 
uren matter. The worst of these meas- 
` 8 exposed and defeated, saving 
N Payers many billions. _ 
recki oo theless; the majority in Congress 
the Pinon appropriated more money than 
b Sident asked for, even though his 
twas very large. This means a def- 
Pease ven means that tax 
erpurdened Americans must 
5 the Boned. It threatens the stability 
Pa e dollar and the purchasing power 
€ryone who has invested in social se- 
plans” rallroad retirement, pension 
counts. 18 ultles, bonds or savings ac- 
youn, It strikes with greatest force at 
Comes People just starting life at low in- 
The aS growing families. 
cates, erh spenders, the giveaway adyo- 
Programe, the sponsors of new spending 
indefinite r. directly responsible for this 
Postponement of tax relief. 


icit in 
relief for 
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Higher taxes and lower buying power are 
the price they make us pay for the new 
Government programs they would force 
upon us, supposedly for our benefit. 

Again this year, I found evidence of 
such waste and mismanagement in the 
giant foreign aid program that I had no 
choice but to oppose it. 

I was one of the original sponsors of 
the program to give or barter Ameri- 
can surplus in other areas of the world 
where people are in need. I regard this 
asa sound and sensible program. It was 
extended by this Congress. 

The general foreign aid program is 
quite a different story. Literally billions 
have been spent without tangible evi- 
dence of any improvement in the lot of 
the foreign recipients or in their regard 
for us. Each failure of foreign policy 
is said to be evidence that more foreign 
aid is needed. Does no one believe that 
the aid program itself is a reason for 
failure? 

Similarly, the reciprocal- trade pro- 
gram as administered in the past 20 
years has caused unwarranted hardship 
on our people. Advocates of reciprocal 
trade take the urfreasonable position 
that they have the only solution to pro- 
moting interchange of goods between 
nations. -They accept as inevitable the 
injury done to Americans who lose their 
jobs because of unreasonable competi- 
tive advantages given foreign nations. 
I fought vigorously for sensible changes 
in the program that would protect Amer- 
icans. A majority voted to continue the 
program substantially unchanged. 

UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 

Major problems unsolved remain to be 
tackled by the next Congress. 2 

High on the list will be labor-manage- 
ment legislation to restrain the labor 
bosses who have deceived union members 
and used union funds for improper per- 
sonal enrichment. The honest laboring 
man has no defense against the prac- 
tices of dishonest men who have seized 
power in certain unions. The Mc- 
Clellan hearings also revealed unscru- 
pulous alliances between crooked labor 
bosses and crooked management which 
must be outlawed if the trade union 
movement is going to serve its members 
as they intend it to. - 

Agricultural legislation also will be an 
issue. Something must be done to free 
farmers from an unworkable wheat pro- 
gram opposed by a majority of them. 

There will continue to be the fight for 
a balanced budget, against higher taxes, 
debt and inflation, and in this I will con- 
tinue to take a leading role. — 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

On the positive side, this Congress has 
moved forward in several important 
areas of activity. The Small Business 
Administration was made a permanent 
agency of Government. Sound, though 
limited, tax revisions were made to help 
small business. A new small-business 
investment program was authorized. 

Congress came to the aid of the vital 
railroad industry and repealed the war- 


time transportation tax which had be- 


come a burden on all parts of the trans- 
portation industry, and on commerce 
generally. < 


Defense Department reorganization’ 
advocated by the President to improve 
our military position and speed defense 
35. 

new Aviation 
established and great progress was mane 
in the effort to increase the safety of air 
travel. 

The airport construction program 
continued. 4 f 257 

The interstate highway program was 
enlarged and expedited, providing more 
employment and hastening the day when 
this 41,000-mile system of superhigh- 
ways will be a reality. 

Amendments to the GI and FHA 
programs helped to spur a new record- 
breaking activity in home building that 
will provide millions of Americans with 
an opportunity to own their homes. 

Improvements in the Unemployment 
Compensation Act permitted extension of 
benefits to thousands of Americans who 
were out of work through no fault of 
their own. 

Congress enacted the first major civil 
rights legislation in 83 years. f 

A number of improvements were made 
in veterans’ legislation, including a 10 
shape increase in disability compensa- 

on. 

Social security benefits were increased, 
and the tax schedule amended so that 
income of the fund will more nearly meet 
requirements of it. 

VOTING RECORD 


It is a tremendous honor and privilege 
to serve the 16th District of Ohio in the 
House of Representatives. For the in- 
formation of the people who have so hon- 
ored me, I include here a list of some 
major issues of the 85th Congress, with 
my vote on each, 


Subject 


18T SESSION 


Always Modernization Act. 

Foreign ald = 

Civil Rights Act of 1957. oa 
FBI les — 

Make small Business Administra- 

, tion a permanent agency of 

Government. 
Elsenhower Middle East doctrine. 


2D SESSION 


Special milk program for children 
Farrais “strait et“ b 
Alaska state . eee? 
Increase debt limit 
Defensa Department reorgani- 


zation. 
River and harbor and flood control 

Gater vetoed by President). 
Foreign aid ($3,300,000,000)_-......) 2 
Increase social security -.-.-------- Yi 
Extend recipmecal trade program 

to lower tariffs, 


John McCabe 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join in paying homage to Johnnie Me- 
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Cabe who Is retiring after a long tenure 
of service here. Johnnie has always been 
a real help to me. And, I feel it should 
not go unmentioned that I appreciated 
his sharing his daily Washington News 
with me as well as many other Members, 
Every good wish to Johnnie for happi- 
ness and well-being in his retirement. 


Communism Is Still With Us—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist con- 
trol acts passed by the Congress. 

Mr. George Todt, columnist for the 
San Fernando Valley Times, has pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Smith 
Act and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and has made some valuable sug- 
gestions regarding a new approach in 
our dealing with the criminal Commu- 
nist conspiracy operating in our midst. 

Mr. Todt's first two articles of De- 
cember 19 and 20, 1957, follow: 

[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 19, 1957] 
ANTI-ComMunNiIsT SMITH Act TODAY 
(By George Todt) 

“Communism is the exploitation of the 
strong by the weak. In communism, ine- 
quality springs from placing mediocrity on 
a level with excellence."—Proudhon. 

What is the future of the anti-Communist 
Smith Act in this country? 

Before we answer that question, perhaps it 
would be well for us to examine the con- 
troversial measure for ourselves and see Just 
what it 18. 

The Smith Act, as enacted in 1940, pro- 
vided in pertinent part as follows: 

“Src. 2, (a) It shall be unlawful for any 


person— 

“(1) to knowingly or willfully advocate, 
abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any government in the United 
States by force or violence * * *; 

“(2) with the intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any government. in 
the United States, to print, publish, edit, 
issue, circulate, sell, distribute, or publicly 
display any written or printed matter advo- 
cating, advising, or teaching the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability, or propriety of overthrow- 
ing or destroying any government in the 
United States by force or violence; 

(8) to organize or help to organize any 
society, group, or assembly of persons who 
teach, advocate, or encourage the overthrow 
or destruction of any government in the 
United States by force or violence; or to be or 
become a member of, or affillate with, any 
such society, group, or assembly of persons, 
knowing the purposes thereof. 

* * * e * 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to attempt to commit, or to conspire to 
commit, any of the acts prohibited by the 
provisions of this title. 

* * * e . 

“Src. 5. (a) Any person who violates any 
of the provisions of this title shall, upon 
conyiction thereof, be fined not more than 
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$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 10 
years, or both.” — 

These are che main provisions of the Smith 
Act and by our reading them, we may gain a 
pretty fair insight into what Congress meant 
to accomplish when it enacted this legislation 
some 17 years ago. 

Plain as this language may seem to a lay- 
man, however, it has been coming in for some 
tremendous difficulties by way of interpreta- 
tion by the Supreme Court of late months. 
Some of the decisions the august body has 
rendered have been described as body blows 
to the Smith Act. Is it the intent of the 
High Court to destroy this anti-Communist 
legislation, or at least to hamstring it so that 
it loses all semblance of effectiveness? 

Members of the Supreme Court aver that 
this is not the case. They insist, in the 
main, that they merely wish to bend over 
backward, if necessary, to protect individual 
civil rights—even those of Communists. 

One of the most momentous decisions ar- 
rived at by the Supreme Justices to have a 
direct bearing on the Smith Act was in the 
celebrated case of Yates and others versus 
United States. This was the matter of the 
trial of 14 California Communist leaders who 
were tried in Los Angeles in 1951, and con- 
victed after a jury trial. Their conviction 
was sustained by the court of appeals. 

Yet on June 17, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court held that the convictions 
were reversed and the case was to be returned 
to the United States district court with di- 
rections to enter judgments of acquittal as to 
five of the defendants, and to grant a new 
trial to the others. 

The district court in Los Angeles has 
since regretfully decided that it would be 
against the public interest to have a new trial 
of the remaining nine defendants because of 
the difficulty in securing enough proper wit- 
nesses at this belated hour to substantiate 
the necessary amount of evidence for con- 
viction. 

Has the Smith Act lost its effectiveness to- 
day in the prosecution of the Communist 
conspiracy within our -Nation's borders? 
And if so—then just how much? What ought 
to be done about this matter in the future? 

From the San Fernando Valley Times of 

December 20, 1957} 


POINTS aT STAKE IN YATES CASE 


“In a free society, the state does not ad- 
minister the affairs of men. It administers 
justice among men, who conduct their own 
affairs.” 

—Walter Lippmann. 

Just what was the famous and contro- 
versial Yates case that we have been hear- 
ing so much about during the past few 
months? 

Known officially as Yates et al v. United 
States, this matter concerned 14 leaders of 
the Communist Party in California. They 
were indicted in 1951 in the United States 
Federal court under section 3 of the Smith 
Act for conspiring to: 

1. Advocate and teach the duty and neces- 
sity of overthrowing the Government of the 
United States by force and violence, and 

2. Organize, as the Communist Party of the 
United States, a society of persons who so 
advocate and teach, all with the intent of 
causing the overthrow of the Government by 
force and violence as speedily as circum- 
stances would permit. 

The indictment charged that the con- 
spiracy originated in 1940 and continued 
down to the date of the indictment and that, 
in carrying it out, petitioners and their co- 
conspirators would: 

1. Become members and officers of the 
Communist Party, with knowledge of its un- 
lawful purposes, and assume leadership in 
carrying out its policies and activities. 

2. Cause to be organized units of the party 
in California and elsewhere. 
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3. Write and publish articles on such ad- 
vocacy and teaching. 

4. Conduct schools for the indoctrination 
of party members in such advocacy and 
teaching. 

5. Recruit new party members, particu- 
larly from among persons employed in the 
key industries of the Nation. . 

The indictment also alleged 23 overt acts 
in furtherance of the conspiracy. 

The 14 leaders of the Communist Party in 
California were all convicted of the charges 
after a jury trial, and their convictions were 
sustained by the court of appeals. 

But on June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in a stunning reversal 
held that the convictions are reversed and 
the cause is remanded to the district court 
with directions to enter judgments of ac- 
quittal as to five of the petitioners and to 
grant a new trial as to the others.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

The meat of the Court’s position was this: 
The Smith Act, it was held, does not pro- 
hibit advocacy and teaching of forcible over- 
throw of the Government as an abstract 
principle, divorced from any effort to insti- 
gate action to that end; the trial court's 
charge to the jury furnished wholly inade- 
quate guidance on this central point of the 
case; and, therefore, the convictions could 
not be allowed to stand, 

Mr. Justice Clark dissented violently with 
the majority opinion of the High Court and 
those interested in the Yates case will find 
his arguments sound and well taken. At 
one point, in his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Clark said: “* * * In any event, this Court 
should not acquit anyone here. In its long 
history I find no case in which an acquittal 
has been ordered by this Court solely on the 
facts. It is somewhat. late to start in now 
usurping the function of the jury, especially 
where new trials are to be held covering the 
same charges.“ 

A salient feature of the Yates case Is that 
had the trial court judge issued the same 
instructions to the jury as had Judge Medina 
in the famous Dennis case—and both the 
defense and prosecution requested that 
Medina's instructions be used in the Yates 
case—there seems to be general agreement 
that the convictions would have held up. 

But the trial court judge determined upon 
issuing his own type of instructions, as he 
had a right to do under the circumstances, 
and his instructions to the jury did not stand 
up as did Judge Medina's in the Dennis case. 
Here is Justice Clark again: 

“Apparently what disturbs the Court now 
Is that the trial judge here did not give the 
Dennis charge [to the jury] although both 
the prosecution and defense asked that it be 
given. Since he refused to grant these re- 
quests I suppose the majority feels that there 
must be some distinction between the two 
charges, else the one that was given in 
Dennis would have been followed here. While 
there may be some distinctions between the 
charges, as I view them they are without 
material differences. I find, as the majority 
intimates, that the distinctions are too 
‘subtle and difficult to grasp," 

It seems that there may have been somè- 
thing akin to a battle of semantics here. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN: 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 8 
great pleasure for me to join my col- 
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leagues in paying tribute to one of the 
kindest, most thoughtful, hard-working, 
and patriotic Members who has ever 
served in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Dick WiccLeswortn played the game 
of politics the way he did at Harvard 
when he was one of the outstanding foot- 
ball players of the Ivy League and the 
United States. His courtesies, his 
thoughtfulness, for all of us, his devotion 
to the facts and figures of all those facil- 
ities of appropriations that came before 
him, are legend. He was a man who 
took his work home and studied under 
the lights, We will miss him as an able 
Member of Congress but all of us will 
Welcome his return as a visitor among us, 


We wish Dick, Mrs. Wigglesworth, and 
all of his family every pleasure, every 
comfort, and every good prospect for the 
future. ; 


5 — 
x What do you think of our spending on national defense? Enongh, 61.4 percont; too much, 16.7 | 69 
$ Do you 7. 417.7 4.9 
4. Do You -| 81.7) 7.7] 1040 
E 05 you 67.2 305] 23 
KE o you 48.9 |485 26 
7 De you ſuvor incrensing postul rates to reduce tho defeit in the Post Office Departnumt . 72.0 | 2.1 29 
6. Do you favor tax reductions to stimulute business if It causes us to have an unbalanced budget! 18.6 | 80.2 1,2 
8. De you favor increased Government spending if necessiry to stimulate business? -= 1 — rss 34.0 61.8 4.2 
10 a Jou favor logtahit ion which would provide safeguards against misuse of labor union nnd corporate welfare funds? es 1.0 
11. Do you favor returning to the States some of tho activities that àre now carried on by the Federul Government?_ ..--..-.....--.-----. +22 ees eee 74,6) 17,1 N. A 
12 20 you believe our present fleaile price-support program is Working 4 . 20. 5 5.8 9.0 

von answer „Jo“ to qitestion 11 

rr et. ñð ß — 2 2.5) 67.1) 12.4 
PEPER ROTI ET AS RAR icant han Oe 70.1 | 18.0 1.3 
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ACTION OF CONGRESS 


rey this point I believe it is valuable to 
cia the actions of Congress which coin- 
© with the views of the people who 
W the First District question- 
dec testes well as a general summary of 
ot Ons made by House and Senate on 
er specific pieces of legislation. 
LABOR 
See greatest block of First District 
Berger 3 the questionnaire—95,1 
50 favored passage of legislation 
Aber e Safeguards against misuse of 
2 union and corporate welfare plans. 
m (a e passed what can be called a 
legislate plan to achieve this end— 
Of be on requiring all administrators 
as 8 and welfare plans to make 
o 1 e once a year a report on the 
vort On of these programs. This re- 
Basy be studied and examined by all 
ry concerned. In addition, this 
les of suck ee the filing of two cop- 
of Labor, a report with the Secretary 
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First District Views on Key Issues and 
Summary of Congressional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


\ OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, shortly after 
I was elected to Congress, I prepared an 
opinion questionnaire which was mailed 
to every resident of the First District 
whose name is listed in a telephone di- 
rectory. 

The response to this questionnaire was 
very encouraging. ‘More than 5,000 First 
District people took the time to express 
their views by this means—and many of 
them wrote additional comments on the 
margins and backs of the questionnaire 
blanks, 4 ' 

The questionnaire asked their views on 
12 important issues before this session 
of Congress, Asa result of the question- 
naire, thousands of people took advan- 


Questionnaire 


The best known article of labor legis- 
lation—the Kennedy-Ives bill—was re- 
jected by a bipartisan majority in the 
House as a direct result of mismanage- 
ment and delay on the part of the House 
leadership. 

This bill was fashioned in the Senate, 
after that body adopted a series of 
amendments which had not been recom- 
mended by the committee. When the bill 
came to the House, it should have been 
carefully studied by the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. Unfortu- 
nately, inaction and stalling in the House 
and an attempt to short-circuit, demo- 
eratic processes caused defeat for this 
bill. 

The legislation arrived in the House in 
mid-June and was held in a state of sus- 
pended animation for 41 days before it 
was referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. This Committee did 
not even schedule public hearings so that 


«the bill could benefit from public dis- 


cussion, 
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tage ot an opportunity to inform their 
Congressman of their thinking. And 
their Congressman certainly appreciated 
being informed of their opinions, 

The reactions of first district people, 
to this questionnaire were varied and in- 
teresting. 

One man summed up his feelings qui 
well, I believe, when he 5 8 pu 

It is to be ask 
My impression has been Uat Aita e 
aan or less forget the voters after the elec- 


Another man replied: 

This is a splendid idea, befitting a Goy- 
ernment of the people and as was intended 
by the fathers of our country. 


A woman who described herself as the 
mother of seven children, wrote to say 
that now she can “appreciate | the 
numerous issues“ which come before 
Congress every day. 

She added: 

I think this is a fine way to learn the opin- | 
lons of the people. This is the first time I 
have ever received such a form, 


The questionnaire results: 


Suddenly the bill was routed to the 
floor under a parliamentary procedure 
which Umits debate to a total of 40 min- 
utes and precludes amendments. Thus 
this legislation was thrust before the 
House membership on an all-or-nothing 
basis, with a harsh gag rule placed on 
the membership. This was sad treat- 
ment for a bill which could have been 
one of the most valuable pieces of legis- 
lation passed in this Congress. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE 

The second largest group of people who 
answered the questionnaire—81.7 per- 
cent—supported extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Congress extended the trade agree- 
ments for 4 years and reserved the power 
to override any Presidential veto of the 
Tariff Commission. 

AGRICULTURE . 

Any expression of agricultural policy 
in the questionnaire is important because 
the First District is one of the great farm- 

g regions of the United States. A total 
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of 51.5 percent of all persons who an- 
swered the questionnaire believe that our 
present flexible price support program is 
not working. Thirty-nine and five- 
tenths percent feel that the flexible pro- 
gram is working. 

Of those who believe the flexible pro- 
gram is not working, 79.1 percent believe 
that an alternative program is desir- 
able—a program which would eliminate 
all price supports. Twenty and five- 
tenths percent of those who do not believe 
flexible supports are working favor an 
increase in price supports while in this 
same category 67.1 are opposed to higher 
supports. 

It is enlightening to study the views 
of farmers who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. ; 

Ot the total number of farmers ex- 
pressing their opinion, 68.7 percent be- 
lieve that the flexible support program 
is not working. Of this group which 
feels the programs is not successful, 54.3 
percent support an alternative farm pro- 
gram, and 36.4 percent do not; 43.1 per- 
cent favor increased price supports and 
57 percent do not. 

Farm legislation passed by Congress 
provides for lower supports and a relaxa- 
tion of controls for cotton and rice farm- 
ers—extending to them the oppor- 
tunity—which they requested—to better 
meet the competition. 

‘The farm bill also stipulates a referen- 
dum for corn farmers, giving them the 
option of voting for either the present 
program—ranging from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity—with ineffective controls on 
production, or a program of 65 percent 
of parity and no control on production. 

The following farm programs were ex- 
tended by Congress: The Wool Act, Pub- 
lic Law 480—the surplus disposal law 
which provides food for needy people at 
home and abroad and which enables our 
country to sell much of its over- 
abundance of food for foreign currencies, 
the Armed Forces milk program, and th 
school milk program. s 

BIG GOVERNMENT 


The questionnaire shows the prevail- 
ing philosophy of many first district peo- 
ple that Government must be prevented 
from encroaching on the liberties and 
destinies of the American people. 

A full 74.6 percent of the people who 
answered the questionnaire support a re- 
turn to the States of some of the activi- 
ties mow carried on by the Federal 
Government. 

DEFENSE, INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


The people were explicit in their sup- 
port of key national defense, interna- 
tional, and educational programs. 

A total of 61.4 percent supported cur- 
rent spending on national defense. Con- 
gress approved essential defense appro- 
priations and in addition supported the 
defense reorganization program to 
strgamline chains of command and pro- 
vide a more systematic, unified defense 
program at a saving of tax dollars and 
elimination of costly duplication. 

Of those completing the questionnaire 
77.4 percent endorsed continuation of 
the mutual security program of military 
and economic aid to friendly countries. 

A Scientific Scholarship Act, to provide 
for the training of potential young scien- 


\ 
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tists was approved by 67.2 percent of the 
people who returned the questionnaire. 
Congress altered the scholarship provi- 
sion and set up instead a loan program 
for students attending colleges. 

Almost equally divided opinion existed 
in the questionnaire returns on the sub- 
ject of Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. ‘This program was supported by 
48.9 percent and was opposed by 48.5 
percent. This legislation did not come up 
for consideration while I was in Con- 


ECONOMIC, ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 


On a question relating to operation of 
the Post Office Department, 72 percent 
endorsed higher postal rates to offset the 
Department's deficit. Congress raised 
postal rates and granted an increase for 
post office employees. 

A heavy majority of First District peo- 
ple registered opposition to increased 
Government spending to stimulate busi- 
ness—61.8 percent. Another economic 
question dealt with tax reduction. Eighty 
and two-tenths percent of those an- 
swering the questionnaire opposed tax 
reductions if they would result in an un- 
balanced budget. 

Major steps taken by Congress include 
the Tax Rate Extension Act of 1958 
which repeals the 3 percent Federal tax 
on freight transportation. This law ex- 
tends for the period of 1 year the present 
corporation tax and other excise taxes. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 allows 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
operate a program of guaranteed loans to 
aid the railroad industry—an essential 
measure to preserve the health of this 
vital industry. 

The Congress extended unemployment 
insurance up to 13 weeks to those who 
had exhausted their benefits under the 
existing law. It also increased social- 
security benefits an average of 7 percent, 
as well as increasing to some States the 
Federal share of public-assistance pay- 
ments. 

A major accomplishment was scored 
by this Congress for small business. The 
Small Business Act of 1958 insured the 
place of the Small Business Administra- 
tion as a permanent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. The National Invest- 
ment Company Act which aids small- 
business investment companies and 
Small Business Tax Revision Act were 
also enacted. 

ADDITIONAL MAJOR ACTIONS 


Growing awareness of the need for a 
program for outer space was reflected in 
legislation to create a National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to direct 
our country’s progress in the field of 
space exploration. This act enables the 
civilian Administrator of the agency to 
draft a comprehensive space program. 

Congress voted for the admission of 
Alaska as the 49th State—an addition 
which can add substantially to our na- 
tional strength and well-being. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The above report on the First District 
questionnaire and the actions of Con- 
gress is intended as a service to people 
of the district. 

Now that Congress has adjourned, I 
intend to continue the program of serv- 
ice to the people—the same service which 
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has been extended to them from Wash- 
ington. 

As a convenience to the people, I have 
set up an office at Faribault, 

The address of the office is: Room 228, 
Faribault Post Office Building, 28 Third 
Street NE. Faribault, Minn. 

The telephone number is 4-6789. 

This office will be open beginning Sep- 
tember 1, with the hours from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m., Monday through Friday. 


Congressman Joe Holt Reports on 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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KON. JOE HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
upon the adjournment of the Congress, 
I send to the people of the 22d District, 
consisting of Hollywood and the San 
Fernando Valley, a résumé of the accom- 
plishments of the Congress, together 
with my stand on the major issues which 
have come before us. The 85th Congress 
was a hard-working Congress, yet by far 
the most difficult in which I have ever 
Participated. 

This Congress started out in the space 
age and faced an economic slump at 
home, but ended up worrying about in- 
flation. Nearly everyone in the country 
will be affected by the actions taken by 
Congress this year. In recent months 
millions of dollars in defense contracts 
have been awarded to valley industrial 
firms, which are playing an increasingly 
important role in research, development 
and production of space-age weapons 
and scientific equipment. The country 
as a whole, and particularly the tax- 
payers, would have been a lot better off 
55 ee had quit many weeks before 

It is always dificult when you have 
& President of one party and a Congress 
of another to accomplish what should 
be done, and then adjourn, This Con- 
gress went nuts on spending, setting a 
record with a budget of $80.9 billion, the 
biggest in peacetime history. The 85th 
Congress left many important measures 
undone, such as labor legislation, pass- 
port Icgislation—restricting Commu- 
nists—and a sensible income tax re- 
vision, particularly education deductions. 

BENEFITS. TO OUR COMMUNITY 


Many of the accomplishments of this 
past session of Congress will be of direct 
benefit to our community. The add 
$1.8 billion in Federal funds for highway 
construction will result in an earlier 
completion date for our long-awal 
freeway system in the valley. 

During this past year the new post 
office in Encino has been completed an 
construction is underway on the Canoga 
Park postal annex. In addition the Post 
Office Department Is planning to build a 
new central postal annex to speed 
delivery throughout the entire San Fer- 
nando Valley. The erection of this mod- 
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ern facility will at last bring 1 day mail 
Service to our community, and will by- 
Pass completely the overcrowded Los 
Angeles terminal annex. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REORGANIZATION 


Based on President Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendations, Congress passed a De- 
fense Reorganization Act. The bill 
consolidated full authority in the Secre- 
tary of Defense and gives him the au- 
thority and flexibility to tramsfer funds 
from one function to another, as well as 
Streamline military command channels. 
Of great importance in the act is the 
improving of the Department's research 
and development organization in an at- 
tempt to eliminate waste and dupli- 
Cation among the various services. 
Increasing defense costs, which amount 
to $40 ‘billion in this year’s budget, 
necessitate taking every action possible 
to eliminate waste and inefficiency. ` 

EW SPACE AGENCY 


Acting on the President's recommen- 
dation; Congress established a National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

agency, under civilian control, will 

be responsible for the planning and di- 

1545 of aeronautical and space activ- 
S. 

Developments of the past year, includ- 
ing launching of the Russian sputnik, 
Point to the urgency of establishing this 
new agency. By clearly defining respon- 
Sibility in a single agency, it is antici- 
Pated that the space program, so vital to 
dur defense, will be greatly accelerated. 

GREATER AIR SAFETY 
K Congress acted to create a new Federal 

Viation Agency, This new agency will 
vi & long way toward solving the acci- 
2 problem and insuring safety in the 


For the first time, a single Federal gov- 
eee authority will have control of 
erat Military and civilian aircraft op- 
Ak ons. This will be particularly im- 
1 ant to the people of southern Cali- 


hee Who have long been plagued by 
traffic, 


This 


an 


uncontrolled military and civil air 


FLOOD CONTROL 
year Congress has appropriated 
Paditional $18 million for flood-con- 
The eels in the Los Angeles area. 
hans St major link of the federally fi- 
8 Los Angeles River Channel im- 
bin ances in the West Valley from Cor- 
all mei Owensmouth in Canoga Park has 
ase ig cites Correction of 
8 biis rainage problems is the re- 
Pons! y of 
Los Angele, the county and city of 
To RECESSION AND UNTMIPLOYMENT 
Meet this challeng 
the following cpt en nge, Congress took 
and 85 Speeded up action on military 
the. villan contracts that were pend- 
treat d Assisted our community a 
de 3 because of the large volume of 
Pe in which we participate. 

efit 88 Extended unemployment ben- 
Weeks b pensation up to 15 additional 
are ir ane loans to States who 
from e to mect increased demands 

yA own funds. 
ing ‘Aided small business by giv- 
nesa adnanent status to the Small Busi- 
administration: increased its lend- 


ing 
authority and reduced interest rates 
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to small-business concerns. Legislation 
was also passed making it possible for 
State development agencies or invest- 
ment agencies to lend money to small 
business on a long-term basis for financ- 
ing expansion or modernizaticn. The 
new law also allows for increased tax 
writeoff on new plants and equipment 
during the first year. 

Fourth, Excise taxes were reduced by 
$42 million. 

Fifth. Congress passed an $1.8 billion 
emérgency housing program designed to 
encourage the building of an estimated 
200,000 homes by extending the VA home 
loan guaranty and direct loan programs 
for 2 years. An extra $1 billion was also 
provided to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for FHA and VA 
mortgages on new homes where loans 
do not exceed $13,500. 

Sixth. Increased funds were made 
available for Federal highway construc- 
tion to create jobs and expedite work. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION SAVES MONEY 

Acting on recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission, Congress changed 
the system of appropriating funds for 
long-term projects. Under the new law, 
these projects must come under manda- 
tory annual review, thus preventing the 
accumulation of vast amounts of unspent 
carryover funds which, under the old 
system, were often beyond further con- 
gressional control. Many millions of 


dollars will be saved annually under this 


revised budgeting system. 
NATIONAL DEBT INCREASE 

1 did not support congressional action 
increasing the national debt to $288 bil- 
lion, Even with recession spending and 
the space age, money could have been 
sayed from obsolete military spending 
and wasteful practices to finance this 
without increasing the national debt. 
Many new projects could have waited 
until our country could afford them. My 
voting record, which follows, will show 
you which ones I voted against, “Lend 
it out, give it away, throw it away and 
print some more“, is not a good policy for 
our Nation’s currency. Fiscal respon- 
sibility must be maintained in our Gov- 
ernment, 

INCREASED 

To the 12 million people on the social 
security rolls, the most important leg- 
islation of the session is the bill to pro- 
vide a-7 percent increase in social secur- 
ity benefits. During this period of grad- 
ual, but stendy, inflation, our senior citi- 
zens have been the hardest hit. The 
amendments provide an average increase 
of $5 a month in retirement income for 
this group. The total maximum bene- 
fits which may be paid to a family will 
be increased from $200 to $254 a month. 

LADOR LEGISLATION 

As a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I worked on labor legis- 
lation from the very beginning of the 
85th Congress. I introduced President 
Eisenhower's labor reform recommenda- 
tions on January 23, 1958, and fought 
from then on to get the Democrat con- 
trolled committee in Congress to take 


action. Finally, we got a bill passed on 


welfare and pension funds which pro- 
vides for reporting and disclosure of 
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employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans. This does vide good — 
tion in that field. 8 8 

I never could get the Democrats to 
take action on my comprehensive labor 
reform legislation to safeguard the in- 
terest and rights of individual workers, 
as well as the general public, from 
abuses of certain labor bosses. The 
Democrats resorted to every conceivable 
parliamentary move to strangle meas- 
ures to enact much needed labor reform 
3 core 

e I could never get hearings on 
my bill in committee, the Senate did 
pass the weak Kennedy-Ives bill. Eyen 
this was not reported to our committee 
for 40 days and 40 nights as it was held 
up by the Speaker of the House. It was 
then brought up under a parliamentary 
procedure which allowed no amend- 
ments which were vitally needed to cor- 
rect its flaws and weaknesses. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill was legislation that 
sounded good, but would not have got- 
ten the job done? Senator MCCLELLAN 
blamed the defeat of the bill to curb 
union abuses on too much politics and 
on the procedure under which the meas- 
ure was brought up before the House. 
The only comprehensible and enforci- 
ble reform plan was the President's 
bill, which I introduced. 

The country is a lot better off with no 
labor legislation than the bill we had a 
chance to vote on. When Congress re- 
convenes 4 months from now in Janu- 
ary, I am confident that will be the first 
order of business. The Taft-Hartley 
law needs reexamining to correct some 
of its weaknesses, ’ 

EDUCATION IN THE SPACE AGE 


Legislation was enacted providing for 
a $900 million, 4-year program to help 


raise United States educational stand- 


ards to meet increased scientific needs 
of the space age. The act provided $300 
million in matching funds for scientific 
and other equipment, and $295 million 
for student loans. Under this act, Cali- 
fornia students enrolled in colleges and 
universities will be eligible to receive 
$4.5 million. It is estimated that Cali-« 
fornia educational institutions will be 
eligible for approximately $8 million in 
matching funds for the purpose of 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
foreign language instruction, 
CONFERENCE ON THE AGED 

Congressional concern with the rapidly 
increasing problem of the senior citizen 
who is living longer on an ever-diminish- 
ing retirement income evidenced itself 
in the passage of a separate bill calling 
for a White House conference on the 
aged in 1960. To be preceded by State 
conferences and given leadership by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, this conference will be expected 
to bring to the President recommenda- 
tions covering employment, housing, 
medical care and community care of the 
elderly. ` 

ALASKA STATEHOOD 

As you can see by my record, I voted 
twice on the Alaska statehood question, 
I voted once to send the legislation back 
to committee for improvement, and once 
against final passage. Frankly, I felt 
Alaska would be more ready for state- 
hood after a year or two of planning by 
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the residents of Alaska, but more im- 
portant by the Federal Government. 

The only big payroll in Alaska comes 
from the Federal Government, which 
receives its income from the taxpayers. 
Civil-service workers and military per- 
sonnel make up the big bulk of this pay- 
roll, It is classified as a hardship post, 
so civil-service workers get additional 
pay, which is not true in other States. 
Alaska cannot support itself, Alaska 
Statehood sounds good emotionally and 
everybody is for it becoming a State, 
but nobody is talking much about the 
cost to the taxpayers and the fact that 
the Federal Government will have to 
continue supporting Alaska for a long 

e. z 

As far as I am concerned, a lot more 
detailed work should have been done on 
developing minerals and natural re- 
sources. I think a better program could 
have been worked out for taking land 
from the military and using it for eco- 
nomic development as well as home- 
steading projects and improving general 
business conditions for self-help import 
and export programs. Once these pre- 
liminary steps had been taken, I would 
have voted for final passage of Alaska 
statehood and that is why I voted to 
send it back to committee. 

CIVIL DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


In order to strengthen the country's 
civil defense organization, Congress 
passed a law giving the Federal Govern- 
ment joint responsibility with State and 
local Governments. In addition, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration have 
been consolidated into one agency. 
Under the new program the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to supply certain 
disaster detection equipment to the 


States. 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


In order to protect the public health, 
Congress amended the Federal Pure 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to prohibit 
the use in food of chemical additives 
which have not been adequately tested 
to establish their safety. Up to now it 
has been necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration to prove an addi- 
tive injurious before it could force its 
elimination in food and cosmetic proc- 
essing. 

The Hill-Burton Hospital Survey Con- 
struction Act, which has worked so well 
for the past 12 years, was extended for 
an additional 3 years. This is one of 
the best examples of State-Federal re- 
lationships in that funds are made avail- 
able by the Federal Government to the 
States for hospital construction. The 
program is administered entirely at the 
State level by State agencies. 

In addition to extending the Hill- 
Burton Act, Congress authorized the 
largest expenditures in history for med- 
ical research, $294,383,000. The amounts 
provided for the various research activi- 
ties as compared with budget estimates 
are as follows: 

General research.. =>- $28,974, 000 
Cancer. 75, 268, 000 


— — —— — — a a ma aa 


Lentner =-=- 52,419, 000 
NI Sasann aer 008 
POD E E E 0 
Arthritis. 31, 215, 000 
. ——. E E A 000 
Metrology P to 


29, 403, 000 
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Voting record of major issues of Congressman Jox Hor, 2d sess., 85th Cong. 


Increase in public debt mit. 
in buillding local sewers, streets, and 
— Orig! 


nal foreign ald authorization. 


Reorganization of Department of Defense; 

Defense Department appropriation, $39,600,000,900. 
Festablishment of Nationul Aeronautics and Space Agency. 
Holt bill to increase henefits for permanently disabled veterans, 


Issue 


=| Resolution providing for-consileration of at costing about $2,000,000 to assist certain communities. 
parks. 
Extension of the reciprocal-trade-acreemonts program. 


Appropristion to continue free world defense against communism, 


on bonefits for jobless workers who exhaust thelr State benefits, 


Voted fon. Funds for construction, Van Nuys National Guard Armory, 

Voted fur. . Holt bill to provide special education aids to deaf children. 

Voted fur... ane to provido for aidimuission of Alaska into the Union on motion to recommit to committee for 

ovement. 

Opposed_....| Finni passage on admission of Alaska into the Union. 

Voted for. Jenkins-Keogh bill to encourage voluntary pension plans of sclfemployed individuals, 

Votel for...) $4,000,000,000 increase in FHA mortgage insurance authorization, 

Voted for. Stepped-up highway ehnstruet ion {rogram to promote employment, 

Fayored___.__| Federal unemployment compensat 

Voted for. For resolution requesting President to invite free-world countries to participute in International 
trade fair and exposition to be held in Tos Angeles Apr. 1, 1959, 

Opposed...-- A resoluthm providing for the consileration of an ut to provide rotirement, clerioul assistants, and 
froo malling den to former Presidonts of the United States. 

Voted for. . H. R. 3. A bill protecting Stutes rights on acts of Congress on State laws. 

Voted fr. Salary increases for portal, military, and civil-service omployees, 

Voted for. Hoover Commission recommendations requiring Fedural budget estinmtes to be submitted annually 
on accrued oxpenditure basis. 

Voted for Extension of 52-percent corporate income tax rate and cortain excise taxes, repeal of the 3-percent tax 
on transportation of property, 

Voted for . Legislation requiring price labeling of new automohiles. 

Voted fur. „ aid to speed up nulltary and civilian construction programs where money Is avall- 
able. ~ 

Voted far A bill to readjust postal rates, 

Voted fr.. A bill to incorporate Veterans of World War J. 

A Seco for... Kuuttia ane 9 . 1 ane aag y nsion plana. 
i on motion to suspend rules and pass, r-Managenient A 

Voted for.....} 3-year extension of school milk program, Reporting Act. 

Voted for. Increase In soclul-socurity paymonts, 


Voted for 


Establishment of Bureau of Older Persons to Promote selution of problems facing sentor eltizens. 
R. 10881. Upper Colorado River amendment affecting southern Callforila water supply 


Opposed.__.- H 
adversely. 
Voted fof ...- National Defense Education Act of 1938. 
Voted for | 3-year extension of the Hospital Construction Act. 
Voted for . Establishment of Federn} Aviation Agency. for greater alr safety. 
Voted for . Exchange of mutually essential atomic information with our altes. 


United States membership in the International Atomic 1 Agency. 


ss expressing approval for establishment of United Nations Police Force. 


plan. 


terstate Commerce Act so us to strengthen and improve the national trans- 


efense Mobilization, 


OO d A resolution providing for construction of Federal farmers markets. 
Voted or. 8 giving President standing authority to use United States Armed Forces In the Middle 
Zust. 

Voted for. Resolution of Con 
Opposed ..-- H. R. 13007 providing for establishinent of a Federal food stam 
Voted for. A bill to amend the 

Opposed 1 int f1 sdditi 

posed... n act to authorize appointment of 1 additional Assistant Seer 8 

Voted for____| A bill to consolidate Federal Civil Defense Agency with Oude 6 . — 
759 po SEA Satis 3 3 industria. 

Joed fur. Establishment of humane met in the slau; nimals, 

voted for- Public Works, flood control, ete. ie Soot 


Resolution Expressing Admiration of the 
People of Guam to the Honorable Sam 
Rayburn i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include-the following resolution of 
the 1958 regular session of the Fourth 
Guam Legislature: 


CERTIFICATION OF ADOPTION OF A RESOLUTION 


This is to certify that resolution No. 335, 
“Relative to expressing the admiration of 
the people of Guam to the Honorable Sam 
Raysuan, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, for 
his many years of outstanding seryice to the 
people of the United States and for his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the hopes and as- 
Pirations of this newest American territory,” 
was on the 20th day of June 1958 duly and 
regularly adopted. 


A. B. Won Par, 
: Speaker. 
Attested: ii 
V. B. BAMBA, 
Legislative Secretary. 


Resolution No, 335 relative to expressing the 
admiration of the people of Guam to the 
Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress, for his many years of 
outstanding service to the people of the 
United States and for his sympathetic 
understanding of the hope and aspirations 
of this newest American Territory 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Guam: 

Whereas the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, of 
Texas, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States Congress, has 
served the people of the United States within 
said Congress since 1913 and in that capacity 
has always evidenced deep sympathy and 
understanding of the problems not only of 
the States of the United States, but also 
of the farflung Territories and possessions 
under the American dominion; and 

Whereas the representatives of this and 
prior Guam Legislatures who have journeyed 
to our Nation's Capital to present before the 
Members of Congress the problems and as- 
Pirations of the people of this Territory 
haye always known Speaker Sam RAYBURN 
to have knowledge and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems that this newest 
American Territory faces; and 

Whereas in the last trip of quam 
representative to Washington, Speaker SAM 
RAYBURN again demonstrated his courteous 
interest in our problems; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Fourth Guam Legis- 
lature does hereby on behalf of the people of 
Guam express to the Honorable Sam RAY- 
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BUEN, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, its sincere admiration and apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding record of public 
8 8 his continued interest in the 
problems of the le ot this Terri ; 
be it further 8 pai ies 

Resolved, That this resolution do serve as. 
an expression ot the hope of the people of 
Guam that the Speaker do continue to 
serve within the Halis of Congress for many 
more years, as the knowledge of his presence 
there Is a comfort to all the citizens of the 
United States: and be it further 

Resolved, That the speaker certify to and 
the legislative secretary attest the adoption 
hereof and that copies of the same be there- 
after transmitted to the Honorable SAM 
RAYBURN, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the United States Congress, 
and to the Governor of Guam. 


Raising House Membership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
Clude a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, written by Dr. Richard M. 

on of the Governmental Affairs 
Institute, on the size of the House of 

Presentatives and some of the factors 
in favor of considering increasing the 

Ouse membership. 

The letter follows: 

G HOUSE MEMBERSHIP—IĪNCREASED CON- 
ee Since Numsex Was Fixen Is 


To the Enrrox er THE New YORK TIMES: 
3 recent estimates ot the Census Bureau 
and respect to America's population in 1960 
oe effect of population changes on ap- 
Onment in Congress should lead to a 
4 nsideration of the whole matter of the 

8 of our House of Representatives. 
ince 1912 the House has been held at 
Members—436 when Alaska’s new Mem- 
436 Jana, After the 1910 census, when the 
apana was adopted, each Member was re- 
Sew e some 210,000 persons. With the 
doubled. tes the figure is very nearly 
2 mand over, in 1910, the franchise was gen- 
Univ Umited to men; now it is not only 
may Nay but the nge at which the vote 
19 in exercised has been lowered to 18 and 
8 the States. 

A changes mean that the average 
8 of Congress addresses himself to 
Ago Pitas as many voters as he did 50 years 
a dopter the 435 membership figure was 
televisio, Even with the advent of radio and 
idly n, the present constituency Is rap- 
direct ng too unwieldy for the kind of 
want cane Personal attention Americans 

SR are entitled to have. 

dmim comparisons sake, take the House of 
ot Pini In Britain the average member 
80, ament has a constituency of perhaps 
league 8 that of his American col- 
most 2 5 France the ayerage would be al- 
100,000 1 ctly the same; in West Germany 
age per Hes fizure. In America the aver- 
though 8 is very much higher, even 
deal mare American voter often asks a good 

or in the way of attention from his 
countries than do the citizens of other 

Th 
number Pex no particular sanctity to the 
bership 5. Over the years the total mem- 

Of the Houwe has varied decade by 
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decade. There is no reason why serious 
thought may not be given to raising this 
total to a figure which would substantially 
reduce the “responsibility load” of the Mem- 
bers of our House of Representatives. 
, RICHARD M. Scamaion. 
WASHINGTON, August 15, 1958. 


Letter Regarding Transfers of Land to 
and From Indian Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has adopted a 
policy of insisting that in transfers of 
lands to and from Indian peoples, the 
movement shall always be toward tax- 
able status. It declines to approve pur- 
chase of land in fee status, and there- 
fore taxable, to be held in trust for the 


Indian tribes. : 

Unfortunately, in some areas in the 
United States Indians are excluded from 
the benefits of local governmental serv- 
ices and agencies. In these circum- 
stances, the policy of requiring Indians 
to pay taxes on their lands appear to 
work an injustice. 

I have written the Honorable Glenn L. 
Emmons, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, a letter of inquiry in regard to 
this subject which will be of interest in 
all States where Indian tribes are lo- 
cated. I ask unanimous consent to 
include it in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

UNITED. States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 15, 1958. 
Hon. GLENN L. EMMONS, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

My Dran Commissioner Emmons: Thank 
you for your letter of July 28, 1958, respecting 
the Fiathead land-acquisition program, and 
the enclosed letter to the area director 
approving that program in part and dis- 
approving it in part. 

At the moment I wish to inquire respect- 
ing the disapproval of the purchase of fee- 
owned lands in Flathead Lake and Sanders 
Counties in trust to the extent it would 
result in exempting the lands from taxa- 
tion. You state in-your letter to the area 
director that while far more than the 4,710 
acres proposed to be placed in trust will be 
placed on the tax roll by the sale or fee 
patenting of individual trust or restricted 
lands, still it is not the policy of the De- 
partment or the Bureau to permit the pur- 
chase in trust of lands that are held in fee 
status; and you disapprove the program as 
to such purchases, but indicate the/tribes 
may purchase them if they are willing to 
take fee“, by which I understand you to 
mean “taxable,” title. 

The insistence of the Bureau and the De- 
partment upon land going into a locally- 
taxable status and not being withdrawn 
from that status has been one of the sorest 
points insistently asserted as grievances by 
Indians, both to ‘me personally and to the 
committee of which I have the honor to be 
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chairman. We have heard over, and over 
again that the Bureau is intent upon de- 
priving Indians of their lands through 
making them subject to taxes from which 
(even when the Indians can pay) they de- 
rive no benefits whatever. I realize that 
you, too, are concerned with this eyer- 
swelling protest, as you made apparent in 
connection with your announcement of the 
recent moratorium on land sales. I am con- 
cerned, though, that the present ruling as 
to the program may be regarded by the Flat- 
head people as indicating that the ultimate 
conclusion of the study being undertaken 
during the moratorium is pretty well pre- 
judged. 

I- have been given to understand by the 
Flathead Tribes themselves—whom you pro- 
pose to permit to undertake a program with 
their own funds only on condition that they 
pay taxes on any of the 4,710 acres which 
you approve as proper for them to acquire— 
that in actuality both the State of Montana 
and the counties concerned do not permit 
Indians to share in the benefits of the local 
taxes even when they pay such taxes—as all 
do with some taxes and many do with all 
local taxes. I know that you and your staff 
have been concerned with discrimination 
against Indians in the handling of State and 
county funds. And in the case of the Flat- 
head Tribes, in January 1957, I was fur- 
nished by their attorneys with a letter of 
your Billings office plainly developing the 
local discrimination, As a result of that 
letter, and in connection with certain bills - 
then undergoing active review before the 
committee, I took occasion to have my staff 
confer with Assistant Commissioner Gifford 
on this matter and was assured that your 
office was fully alert to these discriminations 
involving the Flatheads and other Montana 
tribes. I understood that such discrimina- 
tions were looked upon by you with disfavor. 

Accordingly, I would like some expression 
from you as to the present status of the 
matter of Indians’ sharing in the benefits 
of the local real-estate taxes in Montana, 
which you propose as a matter of policy the 
Flatheads be required to pay on any of the 
fee-patent lands to be purchased. To what 
extent, if at all, have the discriminatory 
Montana statutes relating to Indians been 
modified or repealed? What steps has your 
office taken to see that these discrimina- 
tions—whether or not provided for by State 
statute—are nullified? To what extent was 
the sharing or not sharing by Indians gen- 
erally and the Flathead Tribes in particular 


in the benefits purchased from the local 


real-estate taxes and other taxes included in 
the real estate tax (such as the county poor 
tax in Montana) considered in the formu- 
lation of the policy referred to in your let- 
ter to the Area Director? 

With answers to these questions at hand 
I feel that I may better evaluate the policy 
to which your office and the Department is 
currently adhering, I will also-be able to 
consider the extent to which this policy ac- 
eords when the plain policy expressed by 
Congress in Section 5 of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act (25 U. S. C. 465) authoriz- 
ing acquisition of lands for tribal use and 
providing that “title shall be taken in the 
name of the United States in trust for the 
Indian tribe or individual Indian for which 
the land is acquired, and such lands or 
rights shall be exempt from State and local 
taxation”; and for that matter with the 
policy of the Act of June 24, 1946, to which 
you refer, authorizing the expenditure of 
tribal funds for purposes designated by the 
Tribal Council and approyed by the Secre- 
tary but with the proviso that it shall be in 
accordance with the tribal constitution and 
charter—each of which was adopted under 
the Indian Reorganization Act itself, 

Sincerely yours, l 
Jantxs E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 
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The Knowledge of What Communism Is 
Will Help To Defeat It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the function 
of an effective military intelligence sys- 
tem is to know the strength, dispositon, 
and intentions of the enemy. 

Likewise, in the present cold war which 
may eventually determine whether man- 
kind shall live in slavery or in freedom, 
it is necessary for our people to under- 
stand how the Communist mind works, 
the better able to detect its conspiratorial 
methods, so that we shall be able to frus- 
trate this evil and turn the tables against 
it. 

To this end, more of our people should 
become familiar with the Russian lan- 
guage, and with Russian culture. When 
we understand the good in the Russian 
people, we shall be able by contrast, to 
jsolate and expose to the revealing light 
of knowledge the Communist despotism 
that holds them in captivity. 

Young Americans should be taught the 
nature of this enemy, so that they will 
have a greater appreciation of their free- 
doms which are threatened by the Com- 
munist drive for world domination. 

His Excellency, Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, has clearly perceived the need 
for this intelligent awareness of com- 
munism. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I bring to you his comment and 
an editorial elaboration thereof that ap- 
peared in the August 23 issue of the 
Pilot, which is the voice of the Catholic 
archdiocese of Boston. 

The article follows: 

MIND AND Voice or THE ENEMY 

Recently the papers have been carrying 
stories of the number of schools that plan 
to begin this year the study of Russian. 


There is something of the fad about this, but,. 


where there is a genuine interest and a will- 
ingness to tackle a dimcult subject, we can 
be certain that good will come from the oul- 
tural interchange which is bound to result 
from the learning of a new language and the 
reading of a new literature. We wish also 
that more schools were planning to present 
studies on the topic of communism—for 
despite a great familiarity with the word 
there is very little accurate understanding of 
elther its true meaning or its history. 
Many months ago the archbishop of Bos- 
ton, who has often spoken on the subject 
of communism, suggested Just such a study. 
He said: “Russia's position in the world to- 
day demands that we stop presenting com- 
munism to our students wrapped in emo- 
tional, Impresslonistle prejudices. Only 
through a study of Russian communism and 
its evolution through the years, can the stu- 
dent understand Its appeal, and Russia's ac- 
complishments, in spite of the evils of com- 
munism, The fear that an understanding 
of communism will turn students into Com- 
munists is destroyed by the realization that 
such a study would lead to a deeper and more 
ul understanding of democracy and 
its ideals. By comparing democracy and 
communism the students will gain the in- 
sights and information needed to compre- 
hend the policies of the free world today.“ 
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This concept is one that should be re- 
ceiving more and more attention as we see 
efforts being made to revise curricula and 
tighten up the educational process. If the 
great world struggle of our time is going to 
continue to be between the Communist and 
the free world, as seems likely, we must know 
not only our own claims to freedom but the 
meaning of the force that drives our en- 
emy to action. A clear, concise and mean- 
ingful course could be presented to high 
school seniors in a manner which would not 
attempt to exhaust the philosophical vagar- 
les of Engels and Marx but which would pre- 
sent in understandable clarity the mentality 
that in a hundred years has taken half the 
world into slavery. 

Many of our young boys go directly from 
high school into the service for their period 
of training and an understanding of the na- 
ture of the enemy which threatens America 
and the democratic world generally would 
make their, training a rational duty rather 
than an inexplicable burden, Moreover we 
cannot forget Korea and those sad young men 
who were captuted by the Reds and brain- 
washed in the most absurd manner. We do 


not expect (and God forbid) another Korea 


or its equiyalent—but soldiers should know 
the nature of the cause they defend and the 
nature of the enemy they face. 

It might be necessary to train teachers es- 
pecially for such a course and it probably 
would be necessary to prepare textbooks for 
the students, This is not an insurmountable 
task and there are many people available to 
carry out both duties. Perhaps work is now 
being done on the matter and the new term 
which will be so soon with us will offer the 
course at least as a pilot project, an ex- 
periment worth beginning, It wlll be an 
immense asset for Americans to understand 
the great literary glories of Russia through 
a familiarity with her language and her cul- 
tural heritage generally, It will also be an 
assist to know the true meaning of the So- 
viet conspiracy which is called communism 
and with that an understanding of the pres- 
ent strategies which mark the actions of our 
enemies in the cold war. 


Resolution by the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
a motion passed by the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association Board 
on July 30, 1958, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the motion was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That we protest to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the REA Administrator, who are 
responsible for the administration of the 
rural electrification program, the use of their 
offices to pressure the rural electric systems 
into agreeing to, or advocating changes in the 
existing method of financing of the rural 
electrificaton program, It is wrong for per- 
sons occupying positions, created by a law 
to benefit the people, to use the prestige and 
power of those positions to pressure the very 
people that the Jaws are intended to benefit 
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into doing away with or drastically chang- 


ing the laws; and that the President of 
NRECA is instructed to transmit this protest 
by letter to the three executive officers of 
the Federal Government mentioned herein. 


Senator Edward Martin Is Washington’s 
First Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the city of Washington, in 
southwestern Pennsylvania, is proud of 
its distinguished soldier and statesman, 
Senator Epwarp Martin, whose retire- 
ment from the Senate has brought forth 
many sincere expressions of regret in 
this Chamber and elsewhere throughout 
the Nation. 

Senator Martin's hometown evening 
newspaper, the Washington Reporter, 
recently celebrated its 150th anniversary 
and in its anniversary edition, dated 
August 15, included an article review- 
ing Senator Martin’s career and prais- 
ing him as Washington's first citizen 
whose fame extends beyond the borders 
of his native State and is not only na- 
tional, but international. 

Mr. President, because of the high 
regard we all have for Senator MantIn 
I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp as part of my remarks. 
Senate Ebwann Martin Is WasHIncTon’s 

FIRST CITIZEN— FAME AS SOLDIER AND STATES- 

MAN EXTENDS Fan BEYOND BORDERS OF PENN- 

SYLVANIA 


Senator Enwann Martin, Washington's first 
citizen, ig a man whose fame as a soldier and 
statesman extends far beyond the borders of 
his native State and Is not only national but 
international. 

After serving in 4 wars he became Governor 
of Pennsylvania and then United States 
Senator for 2 terms, No other citizen of 
Washington County has been accorded such 
honors; and in 1948 there was a strong move- 
ment in Pennsylvania to secure the Presiden- 
tial nomination for him that year as Penn- 
sylvanta's favorite son. 

EDWARD Martin wns 1 of 3 governors of 
Pennsylvania who came from Washington 
County: Joseph Ritner, from December 15, 
1835, to January 15, 1839; John K. Tencr, 
from January 17, 1911, to January 19, 1915: 
Epwanp MARTIN, from January 19, 1043, to 
January 2, 1947. 

General Man just missed being a native- 
born son of Washington County by only a 
few fect, as his birthplace was a two-story 
loghouse on the ridge between Washington 
and Greene Counties, just south of Ten Mile 
Village in Amwell Township. The line be- 
tween the two counties is the ridge rond, 
and the Martin cabin stood on the south 
side in Greene County. 

This house that was the birthplace of & 
governor, was torn down several years ago an 
all of the material put in storage in Marianna 
with the intention of erecting it on some 
location in Washington. But the movement 
has never developed beyond the stage 
planning. 

His boyhood was spent on that Greene 
County farm, but an attraction in those days 
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for any boy as well as men and women, was 
the general store in Ten Mile down the ridge 
to the north. Boys did not mind walking in 
those days, and young EDWARD MARTIN spent 
many a summer evening listening to the tales 
told, probably some of them pretty tall, by 
the men loafing on the bench in front of this 
Store, and passing their time whittling. And 
that bench was still in front of that store not 
89 many years ago, covered with initials and 
in 1 or 2 pinces almost cut in two by the 
whittlers. In the winter it was moved Inside 
to the big potbellled burnside stove and 
there young Manrtu spent many a cold eve- 
ning listening to those tales told by the old- 
timers. The store is still there, but the bench 
has disappeared. 

That boyhood of young EDWwann MARTIN was 
typical of the boyhood of any American farm 
boy in those glamorous days before the turn 
of the century. He attended the country 
‘schools of that neighborhood, and then en- 
tered Waynesburg College. He was In the 
midst of his studies when the Spanish- 
American War broke out in April 1698, and 
when the call for volunteers came he imme- 
diately enlisted in Company K. 10th Penn- 
Sylvania Volunteer Infantry, at the age Ör 
18. On April 27, Company K came over from 
Waynesburg and joined Company H. Both 
Units left late that afternoon for the mobili- 
Zation camp at Mount Gretna. He was en- 
rolled on May 9 and mustered into the service 
on May 11. á 

The night the news of Dewey's victory at 
Manila Bay reached Mount Gretna a group 
Of officers were gathered in Colonel Hawkins’ 
tent, The 10th had been ordered to a 
Southern mobilization camp for embarka- 
tion for Cuba, and when the news came in, 
he remarked to these officers that he would 
like to take the 10th to the Philippines, 

“Do you mean that, Colonel?“ asked Lt. 
Col. James H. Barnett. 

Tes. I certainly do.“ was the reply. 

It can be arranged.“ the lieutenant colo- 
nel replied. He got on the wire to Wash- 
ington that night, and. the next day orders 
Came to entrain for San Francisco, prepared 
to embark for the Philippines. Lieutenant 
Colonel Barnett was a personal friend of 
United States Senator Matthew Stanley 
Quay, one of the most powerful men in 

Ashington at that time. 

Go to the Philippines they did, but before 
Iorga Turned those boys of the old Fighting 
ties were veterans of 2 wars, as they par- 

ipated in the final assault on Manila, and 
then fought in the Filipino Insurrection. 

On August 1, 1898, young MARTIN was ap- 
Pointed a corporal in his company, and on 

uly 17, 1899, he was advanced to sergeant. 
was mustered out with his company at 
Francisco on August 22, 1899. This 

co g man who had seen hard service in 2 
— was in love with the life of a 
tio er. Upon the reorganization of the Na- 
a Guard after the war, young MARTIN 
Tor n entered the ranks of Company K, and 
more than 40 years was connected with 

to Arden forces of Pennsylvania, rising 
15 os Tank of major general. On January 
» 1901, he was promoted to the rank of 
Ueutenant of Company K and on July 


SEN 1905. 
Was co lss 
05 any, mmissioned captain of the 
n July 6, 1910, nnd served in that rank 


Mon Sal Tegiment when it went to the Mexi- 
With der in 1916, in the Federal service 
i General Perzhings army. 
States: the nrrival of April 1917 the United 
July tee again plunged into war, and on 
nfan orders were received for the 110th 
Sep try (the old 10th) to mobilize and on 
Ha Lag: 7 the command went to Camp 
Senge + And on April 24, 1918, it went over- 


Ric July so, 1918, Major Marty was 
September but remained on duty, and on 
S 5 he was promoted on the field 
tenant colonel for gallant and mori- 
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torlous service. He was wounded again the 
next day, but remained on duty and com- 
manded the 109th Infantry from September 
6 to 9. During the severe fighting along the 
Oureq River and in the Argonne Forest he 
was in command of the 110th. 

On November 2, 1918, he was ordered back 
to the United States to organize and com- 
mand a new regiment for the proposed drive 
in the spring of 1919. Then on November 
11, 1918, the war ended with the Armistice. 

For conspicuous and gallant service on the 
field in France, Lieutenant Colonel Martin 
was decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Cross with oak leaf cluster. In addition he 
received many letters of high commendation 
from his superiors. 

On April 25, 1919, he was mustered out of 
the Federal service, and when the National 
Guard was reorganized he was commissioned 
colonel on October 16, 1919, in command of 
the old 10th, which on April 1, 1921, was 
again designated as the 110th Infantry, 

He served as its colonel until August 17, 
1922, when he was promoted to brigadier 
general, and assigned to the command of 
the 55th Infantry Brigade. By general orders 
of the War Department, dated December 
16, 1920, he was placed on the first eligible 
list of the General Staff, 

On June 26, 1939, he was promoted to 
major general, and named by Governor 
James to succeed Maj. Gen, Edward C. 
Shannon, who had reached the retirement 
age, to command the 28th known as the Iron 
Division. On February 3, 1941, he was in- 
ducted into the Federal service as command- 
ing general of the 28th Division. On Jan- 
uary 27, 1942, he was relieved of his command 
because of overage in grade, he then being 
62. He was assigned to the headquarters 
of the Fifth Army area; and on April 1, 1942, 
was placed on the inactive list. 

General MARTIN has received many awards. 
In addition to the Distinguished Service 
Cross with oak leaf cluster, he has received 
the Purple Heart with oak leaf cluster, the 
Reilly Medal, the American Legion Distin- 
guished Medal, the Pennsylvania Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

After following his army career we will go 
back to the turn of the century. After his 
return from the Philippines he again en- 
tered Waynesburg College, graduating in 
1901 with the bachelor of arts degree. He 
had decided upon the law as a profession, 
and after graduation entered the law offices 
of Buchanan & Walton, in Waynesburg. 
He was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 
1905, and began to practice in Waynesburg. 
In June, 1921, he accepted the position of 
trust officer of the Citizens National Bank 
(now the Mellon), and moved to Washing- 
ton, which has been his home since. 

He served one term as auditor general of 
Pennsylvania, 1925 to 1929, and from 1929 to 
1933 was State treasurer. From 1939 to 1943 
he was adjutant general of Pennsylvania. 

In 1942 he was elected Governor of Penn- 
syivania by a large majority and served from 
January 1943 to January 1947. The crown- 
ing political event of his life came in the 
fal! of 1946 when he was selected United 


He became a major of the 10th__States Senator from Pennsylvania, A few 


days before his term as Governor expired he 
retired to accept his seat in the Senate on 
1947, In 1952 he was again 
elected to the Senate. However, in 1954, hé 
announcod that he would not be a candidate 
in 1958 for a third term. And like every- 
thing else Gencral Martin ever said, he 
meant it, and in January 1959 he will retire 
to a well earned rest in private life. 

Many honorary degrees have been heaped 
upon him from educational institutions— 
Waynesburg College, Washington and Jeffer- 
son University of Pittsburgh, Temple Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Villanova 
College, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
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Gettysburg College, Grove Ci 

Lebanon Valley College, ee 
lege, Lafayette College, Ursinus College, 
Beaver College, St. Vincent College, Geneva 
College. Hahnmann Medical College and 
Hospital of Philadelphia. He is a member of 
the boards of trustees of both Waynesburg 
and Washington and Jefferson Colleges and 
in 1946 was president of the Council of State 
Governors. 

He is a member of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, Legion of Valor, the 
Military Order of Carabao, Spanish-American 
War Veterans, vice president and director of 
the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Asso- 
clation, a member of the board of directors 
of the department of church cooperation and 
union of the Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, and an elder in the Presby- 
terian Church, 

He is a 33d degree Mason and, of course, a 
Republican, and the author and editor of the 
History of the 28th Division. a 

General Marrin. married Miss Chari 
Scott, of Waynesburg, and to them were born 
two children, a son and a daughter. Their 
son, Lt, Col. Edward S. Martin, is following 
in his father’s footsteps as a soldier, and 
served with distinction in World War IL 
Their daughter is the wife of James B. 
Murphy. 


Russell on Platforms 
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HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er., under unanimous consent I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on party platforms: 

RUSSELL ON PLATFORMS 

During the course of the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the admission of Alaska as a State, 
Senator RicHArp B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, had 
some interesting things to say about party 
platforms. The Georgian was dealing with 
the argument that Alaska should come in 
because the official pronouncements of both 
Democrats and Republicans had favored such 
a development. 

Senator Russert remerked that of recent 
years party platforms had become “so long 
drawnout, so specious in their promises, and 
so contradictory in their terms” that he very 
much doubted that any Member of the Sen- 
ate had taken the trouble to read one any 
time lately, Then he added in a burst of 
commendable frankness, “I know I never 
did.” 

The Senator suggested some reasonably 
terrifying things when he said: “What a 
country we would have if the Congress were 
to pass every proposal embraced within the 
political party platforms. What a budget 
we would have, what a tax burden we would 
have, and what a conglomeration of laws we 
would have.” The prospect does, of course, 
beggar imagination. x 

Just why the political partles continue to 
produce platforms of the traditional sort it 
would be dificult to say, but presumably 
it is the force of habit and the inherent 
dislike of change that exert so much in- 
fluence on human organizations, There 
probably was a time when people did read 
and even*ponder the platforms because other 
means of learning what the parties said they 
believed in were few and uncertain. 

These days and times, however, a party 
orator can reach in one-half hour more po- 
tential voters than earlier campaigners could 


communicate with in a year. The printed 
word also circulates here, there and every- 
where, We have often thought that a con- 
densed statement of policy put in readable 
form would serve the parties far better. 
Party platforms generally are the subject for 
jokes and gags and ridicule in generous 
measure, though there may be somebody 
somewhere who takes them seriously. 

Senator Rossis honest confession could 
be good for the powers that be in both Re- 
publican and Democratic ranks, but prob- 
ably, come 1960, we shall again be presented 
with ponderous documents that flay sin and 
defend virtue and promise practically every- 
thing to everybody. 


David Dubinsky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
August 18 issue of the international edi- 
tion of Life magazine contains an excel- 
lent article about an outstanding Amer- 
ican, David Dubinsky, president of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, This article, written by Serrell 
Hillman, is entitled “Pacemaker for 
Labor” and is the sixth in a series ap- 
pearing in Life International about great 
immigrants. 7 


The article is an appropriate and de- 
served tribute to one of our greatest 
Americans. I congratulate Life Inter- 
national for bringing this story to a wide 
foreign audience and ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lorre INTERNATIONAL’'S (GREAT IMMIGRANTS 
SERES: Part VI—PACEMAKER ror LABOR— 
THE Gains or DUBINSKY'S Labs! GAR- 
MENT WORKERS BENEFIT ALL UNITED STATES 
UNIoNIsM 


(By Serrell Hillman) 


Paris is still indisputably the world cen- 
ter of women’s fashion design, and today as 
for centuries past no man can be called im- 
peccably dressed unless he is tailored by Lon- 
don’s elegant Savile Row. But the place 
where styles and trends are set most swiftly 
for the most men and women is a noisy, Jam- 
8 area on the West Side of Manhattan 


Through the genius of this New York gar- 
ment center, within a short while after a 
society leader introduces an 6800 Paris origi- 
nal, a United States debutante will be seen 
in a 8180 adaptation of it, a suburban matron 
will buy it for a cocktail party at $69.50 and 
a United States stenographer will go toa 
bridal shower in a modified version costing 
$14.95. Each year the garment industry, New 
York City's biggest business, supplies Ameri- 
can women with $6 billion worth of just 
about everything that goes into their closets 
and bureau drawers. Each year 380,000 work- 
ers, 65 percent of them women, turn out i6 
million women's coats, 9 million women's 
sults, 105 million dresses, 8 million men's 
suits and coats in a jumble of small, mussy 
workrooms crammed into grimy loft bulld- 
ings and nondescript factory structures. 

In the narrow streets of the garment dis- 
trict pedestrians are in constant danger of 
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being clipped by the countless handcarts 
piled high with coats or dresses and trundled 
at an al rate from one building to 
another, Each day around noon in the area 
the sharp whir of sewing machines slows 
down, and worktrs and bosses pour onto the 
grimy sidewalks, shout in Yiddish, Italian, 
Spanish, and English above the harsh brays 
of automobile horns, Upstairs at their 
tables some garment workers munch sand- 
wiches from paper bags and enjoy their one 
relaxation in the day. After an hour the 
workrooms shake again to a famillar clatter 
as machines hum and whir and snap, stop, 
and start. 

The women's clothing capital of the world 
is dominated not by any manufacturer or 
group of manufacturers, but by a 66-year- 
old labor leader, who came to the United 
States in 1911 from Lodz, Poland, with $29 
in his pockets. To the 445,000 members of 
his International Ladies“ Garment Workers’ 
Union, crophaired, pudgy David Dubinsky 
is more than a boss; he is prophet, father, 
and demigod. To the managements of most 
of the 12,500 United States and Canadian 
firms who have contracts with the ILG, Du- 
binsky is a symbol of honest, imaginative 
unionism. 

The American success story of David Du- 
binsky is virtually synonymous with the suc- 
cess story of the International Ladies! Gar- 
ment Workers Union. And the story of the 
ILG, as most unionists call it, keynotes the 
success story of labor in the United States. 
The ILG has pioneered in winning health 
and welfare benefits, in building medical 
centers and vacation resorts for its members. 
No union has given so generously for for- 
eign relief and rehabilitation or tried harder 
to cement tles between United States and 
overseas unions. 

In a period which has seen the whole 
United States labor movement under fire 
for the scandalously corrupt practices re- 
vealed within some other unions, Dubinsky 
stands out as labor's most inveterate fighter 
against union corruption, Inside and out- 
side his union he has also fought commu- 
nism relentlessly. As one who fied czarist 
oppression, he once wrote of “the bitter ad- 
Vantage that is mine in having seen the 
dark side of the moon.” 

David Dubinsky was born David Dobniev- 
ski, February 22, 1892, at Brest-Litovsk, then 
part of Russian Poland, the eighth of nine 
children. When David was 7, his father 
moved to the grimy industrial city of Lodz 
and set up a small bakery. The bakery con- 
sisted of a single room, the middle of which 
was dwarfed by a huge oven. Behind it was 
the family’s one bedroom, where David's 
father, stepmother, and older brother, 
Chaim, all slept, In the winter David slept 
in the shabby kitchen; in summer his bed 
was a delivery Wagon in the backyard near 
the outhouse. 

At the age of 14 David had absorbed so 
much knowledge of baking that his father 
put him to work as a master baker, Like 
other bakers David worked 12 to 15 hours a 
day, 6 days a week. Yet he found time for 
his earliest union activity. At 15 he was 
elected secretary of his bakers’ local despite 
his age. 

Soon the brash young unionist had de- 
vised a share-the-work plan to limit un- 
employment by preventing each baker from 
working one given night a week. In Janu- 
ary 1908 the czarist police, convinced that 
the bakers’ union represented rebellion 
against the Czar, seized Dubinsky and other 
local leaders at a secret meeting. 


A JOURNEY TO SIBERIA 


Without the formality of charges or a trial, 
Dubinsky was sentenced to an indefinite term 
of exile in Siberia. The machinery of injus- 
tice moved so slowly that it took him 16 
months to get there. During stopovers at the 
Payiak Prison at Warsaw and the Butyrki 
Prison at Moscow, he read Marx and Engels 
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and became excited by Marxian socialism. 
With fellow prisoners, he argued politics late 
into the night, while innumerable wriggling 
bedbugs in the dirty straw mattresses made 
sleep impossible, 

Finally, Dubinsky was put on à train for 
western Siberia. “We rode to the border,” 
says Dubinsky, “and were ordered out of the 
train. In Siberia you didn't ride; you walked 
from village to village.“ 

After 10 days on the road Dubinsky deter- 
mined to escape to the town of Chelyabinsk, 
where he knew that political exiles enjoyed 
comparative freedom. He escaped simply by 
walking away from the building where the 
group had stopped for the night. Making his 
way to Chelyabinsk, he spent 6 months work- 
ing in a bakery, unmolested by police. “Once 
you were in Siberia," he explains, “they didn’t 
care what you did.“ Finally he decided to 
return to Lodz despite the police ban against 
him. His father wired him 25 rubles in care 
of a rabbi friend. - 

In no great hurry to reach home, Dubinsky 
paused several weeks at Bialstok, Poland, 
where he again plied his baker's trade. He 
stopped at several other cities, befriended in 
each by political revolutionaries, before he 
returned to Lodz. There he went back to 
work as a baker under an assumed name and 
changed his sleeping place every night to 
avoid arrest. 

Finally David's brothers, Jacob and Hyman, 
who had migrated to the United States sey- 
eral years earlier, stepped in to end an im- 
possible situation, Both had thrived as 
bakers in New York, and Hyman was doing 
well enough to send David a boat ticket. 
Jacob sent a ticket to their brother Chaim. 
The two boys were smuggled across the 
border and at Antwerp boarded the Lapland, 
which carried freight and a live cargo of 
700 steerage passengers, including Polish and 
Rumania Jews and Hungarians bound for 
the steel mills and coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

After a rough 11-day crossing the Lapland 
reached New York on the cold, misty after- 
noon of Sunday, January 1, 1911, When Du- 
binsky greeted his Americanized brothers at 
the dock he carried one tattered suitcase full 
of dirty underclothes. “I had one suit which 
I was wearing on me,“ he says, and the pants 
were torn in back.” 

For several months David and Chaim lived 
with Jacob in lower Manhattan, then found 
lodgings of their own. Dubinsky quickly de- 
cided to abandon baking. “I didn't like the 
hours.“ he says, and I hated the heat,” 
Dubinsky looked enviously at the aristocracy 
of the needle trades, the cutters. But 3 
years’ experience were required for mem- 
bership in the International Garment 
Workers’ Cutters’ Local 10, “Easy it 
Wasn't.“ says Dubinsky. “A little forgery 
was needed,” 

His sister-in-law wrote out an affidavit 
saying he had worked for 3 years in a dry- 
cleaning store where some cutting was done, 
A foreman who, like Dubinsky, had grown 
up in Lodz consented to hire him in return 
for a $50 tip. Within a year Dubinsky had 
become a skilled cutter in fact as well ag in 
title. “I was a close marker,” he says, mean- 
ing that he was able to cut fabric to a pat- 
tern without wasting the cloth. 

Within 6 months of his arrival Dubinsky 
had joined the American Socialist Party, Al- 
though the party's principles were founded in 
Marxist philosophy, its leader, Eugene Debs. 
was a gentle and somewhat vague theorist 
who belleved in socialism through orderly 
evolution, In 1912 the party's strength 
reached its highest point when Debs got 
900,672 votes for President of the United 
States. (The election was won by Wooddow 
Wilson with 6 million votes.) 

Dubinsky enthusiastically carried soap- 
boxes from one Socialist rally to another 
and became a fiery and effective speaker in 
English as well as Yiddish, Today he speaks 
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English with tumbling, headlong fluency but 
retains an accent about which he is ex- 
tremely sensitive. 

The Socialists’ influence waned bady after 
1913, when the liberal Democratic admin- 
istration of President Wilson enacted some 
of the legislation for which the Socialists 
had fought. When World War I came, the 
Socialists were badly split. Debs went to 
fail for opposing the war; many other So- 
cialist leaders also took pacifist stands. 
Dubinsky, however, supported the war stout- 
ly and made a number of speeches urging 
unionists to buy Liberty bonds. The Social- 
ists, never recaptured a position of impor- 
tance. By 1928 Dubinski had ceased td be a 
regular supporter. 

The ILG, in whose activities Dubinsky 
began taking more part as his enthusiasm 
for socialism waned, had been formed in 
1900, more than a decade before he had ar- 
rived in the United States, The founders 
had been 11 men with only 830 between 
them. At that time almost all of the gar- 
ment industry workers were new immigrants. 
Fleeing oppression and poverty in Europe, 
they flooded New York, settling in the lower 
Bast Side. Homesick, handicapped by lan- 
guage difficulties, they seemed the perfect 
answer to a new industry's demand for 
cheap labor, Workers were herded into dirty, 
alrless rooms, forced to rent the sewing ma- 
chines they used, to pay for electric power, 
for needles and thread, and even for the 
hooks on which they hung their hats. They 
worked 70 hours a week for a $5 salary. 

Until 1910 the ILG made little progress. 
Then three dramatic events turned the tide. 
Two were victories, the other was a tragedy. 
The ILG won two great New York City 
strikes involving shirtwaist and cloakmakers. 
Out of the cloak strike came a protocol of 
peace, which set a pattern of labor stability 
far in advance of the rest of United States 
unionism by establishing boards of arbitra- 
tion and labor-management committees to 
inspect sanitary conditions and set piece 
rates. 

The tragedy was the Triangle Waist Co. 
fire, which took 146 lives on March 25, 1911. 
The victims, most of them girl workers, had 
little chance to escape. The single fire 
escape of their 10-story building In the heart 
of the garment district was Inadequate and 
an exit leading to the stairway was bolted. 
The girls, their hair and clothing ablaze, 
hurled themselves to the street, falling with 
such foree that many tore holes in the nets 
spread by firemen. New York City was ap- 
palled by the disaster and mortified by its 
own failure to provide safe factories for its 
workers. One result was that even anti- 
union elements quickly accepted the ILG’s 
right to speak for garment labor. 

By 1930 Dubinsky had become one of the 
major powers in the ILG, largely as a result 
of the leadership he gave in a disastrous 
strike. In their vigorous infiltration of 
United States labor during the 1920's the 

: Communists had been attracted to the ILG, 
and by 1926 they controlled all of the union 
except Dubinsky's own Cutter's Local 10 and 
two Itallan-language locals. If the Commu- 
nists had managed to capture local 10, they 
would have been able to take over the whole 
unlon, since if the cutters stop work, every- 
thing stops. Under Dubinsky's determined 
lendership local 10 remained solidly anti- 
Communist. But in the 1926 strike local 10 
went out with the rest of the unjon. Al- 
though unable to keep the men st work, 
Dubinsky was successful in keeping the 
Communists from control of the interna- 
tional executive board, and so enraged them 

_ by his hostility that he was forced to carry a 
gun for protection, 

After 8 weeks it was apparent that the 
Strike was a failure. Dubinsky and other 
antl-Communists urged a settlement. The 
Communists insisted on keeping the workers 
Out for another 19 weeks, and the union was 
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finally forced to settle for fewer benefits than 
it could have gained by peaceful negotiation, 
The strike cost the ILG 83.5 million, but 
it demolished Communist prestige and made 
Dubinsky’s reputation. 

The union's troubles were far from over. 
Barely had it recovered from the strike and 
the Communist infiltration than the great 
depression struck. By mow Dubinsky was 
secretary-treasurer of the international. Un- 
troubled by the fact that the union treasury 
contained nothing but I O U's, he met his 
first depression crisis resourcefully. When 
workers in a branch of the New York dress 
industry struck, the employers counted on an 
early surrender by the impoverished strikers. 
Dubinsky wrote out a check for $50,000 to the 
union strike committee. At the next bar- 
gaining session between strikers and em- 
ployers the strike committee chairman “ac- 
cidentally” dropped the check from his 
pocket and made sure that the employers 
saw it, The management negotiators, think- 
ing they were up against a much more for- 
midable opponent than they had expected, 
hastily settled. 

AN UNDERTAKER'S QUICK COMEBACK 


Yet not all Dubinsky's cunning strategy 
could disguise the fact that the union was in 
pitiful shape. By 1932, as more and more 
garment workers lost their jobs, membership 
had gone down from a 1919 peak of 129,000 
to a mere 28,000. Union officers no longer 
received salaries; they got $15 or $20 “on 
account.” Manufacturers took full advan- 
tage of the union's weakness, and sweatshop 
conditions began to return to the industry. 
When Dubinsky was elected president of the 
ILG in 1932, féllow unionists wryly con- 
gratulated him on becoming chief under- 
taker.” 

That same year Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
elected President of the United States. He 
set out to give labor what he and his Demo- 
cratic Party regarded as a New Deal. Dubin- 
sky was delighted with Roosevelt's promises. 
Counting on support from Washington, he 
set about organizing garment strikes 
throughout the United States. 

In May 1933 the ILG walked out in Phil- 
adelphia; in August it struck in New York. 
Backed by New Deal policies, the ILG won 
immediate success. By January 1, 1934, the 
union had 198,000 members and money in 
the bank. Says Dubinsky: “At the 1934 
union convention I was like God. Of course, 
it wasn't me, it was Roosevelt who was re- 
sponsible. But I got the credit.” 

While Dubinsky’s ambitions for the ILG 
and the rest of labor were being fulfilled, he 
was having trouble with his fellow leaders 
of the American Federation of Labor. Du- 
binsky was among a number of leaders who 
tried to persuade the hidebound AFL hier- 
archy that the concept of many craft unions 
was outdated and that industrywide unions 
were bound to come throughout the United 
States. But Dubinsky and his cohorts tried 
in vain to keep the AFL from splitting on 
the issues of industrial versus craft unlon- 
ism. When the split came, Dubinsky at 
first kept his ILG independent of both the 
AFL and the new Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, Eighteen months later he 
brought the ILG back into the AFL. 

To this day, although Dubinsky has re- 
celved surprisingly little open criticism, 
there are those in the labor movement who 
accuse him of being a benevolent despot. 
Some dress manufacturers argue that he has 
built a gigantic machine which, in unscru- 
pulous hands, could crush the industry, 
while some unionists accuse Dubinsky of 
being too intimate with the employers. All 
of this seems insignificant to Dubinsky 
alongside his feeling of what the ILG means 
to United States labor and what labor means 
to David Dubinsky. With typical immod- 
esty, he says: “I got no regrets. In fact, I 
can't think of any mistakes I've made, and 
that’s bad; I don’t know how it happened, 


but everything I've done turned out to be 
right.” ` 

Dubinsky is especially proud of his con- 
sistently internationalist attitude toward 
foreign labor. In 1947, Dubinsky came out 
solidly for the Marshall plan when some iso- 
lationist~-minded AFL leaders were reluctant 
and some Communist-dominated CIO un- 
ions were frankly opposed. At the ILG con- 
vention that year Dubinsky introduced a 
resolution backing the Marshall plan and 
asking the AFL to call an international con- 
Terence of free trade unions. 

In 1948, Dubinsky was a delegate at Lon- 
don, where for the first time free trade un- 
lons got together on a worldwide basis. Out 
of that conference the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions was formed 
in 1949. Today the ICFTU is 
everywhere as the world voice of free labor, 
while the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
founded in 1945, speaks only for commu- 
nism. 

Dubinsky goes overseas almost every year 
to attend conferences and compare notes 
with foreign labor leaders. He has made only 
one trip to Russia since his escape from the 
Czar’s police 60 years ago. In 1931, with his 
wife, he went to visit her parents in Lithu- 
ania and took s brief junket to Russia. 
“When I was in Moscow,” he recalls, “I saw 
no picture of Trotsky in the Museum of So- 
cial History. How the hell can you doctor 
or ignore history Hike that?” 

He met his wife soon after eoming to the 
United States at a cooperative restaurant 
which Dubinsky and 9 friends formed for $10 
apiece. Emma Goldberg was a handsome, 
vivacious sewing-machine operator who had 
recently migrated from Kowno, Lithuania. 
When Dubinsky first knew her she was 
already an ardent member of Local 62 (the 


-undergarment workers) of ILG, and she has 


never lost her enthusiasm for the union. 


Dubinsky—known to his friends as D. b 


is still an alarming bundle of energy and a 
bewildering mixture of characteristics. He is 
vain, irascible, sentimental, and ruthless; 
captious but charming: overbearing but 
humble. He can be difficult but never dull. 
Says his only child, Jean: “He has an origi- 
nal mind. It isn't a repository of other peo- 
ple's clichés,” 

The Dubinskys live in a 6-room $200-a- 
month apartment on the top floor of a 20- 
story building (“don't call it a penthouse; 
it sounds bad”). For years Dubinsky refused 
to take a salary higher than $15,000 a year. 
Today he makes §$26,000—still considerably 
less than that paid to many union presidents 
(850,000 each to the mineworkers' John L. 
Lewis, the steelworkers’ David J, McDonald, 
and the operating engineers’ Joseph Delaney). 
It is, however, a source of constant irrita- 
tion to many of Dubinsky's staff employees 
that he refuses to pay them appropriate 
wages (organizers make $125 a week, about 
$50 below the average in other big unions). 
Dubinsky’s defense: “If we took more we 
would not give a damn about the workers.” 

Several years ago the union grew tired of 
watching Dubinsky, cadge rides and bought 
him an automobile. But, embarrassed by his 
chauffeur-driven 1957 Chrysler, he recently 
took his first driving lessons and now often 
drives his own English Ford. But his fa- 
vorite method of transportation is his Eng- 
lish-mgde bicycle. He bikes almost every 
Sunday in Manhattan’s Central Park with 
his 12-year-old granddaughter, Ryna. 

Dubinsky still lives and thrives on a brutal 
schedule. He is up every morning at 7:30 
to punish himself with an ice-cold shower. 
He works prodigious hours and is at his desk 
in the ILG's million-dollar building until 
late most evenings. 

Possessed of a gigantic appetite, Dubinsky 
developed a fondness for gorging himself at 
Lindy’s, a theatrical restaurant on Broadway, 
with mammoth portions of onion rolls, pas- 
trami, spiced pickles, and marinated herring, 
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washed down with enough Scotch whisky or 
rum to stun a longshoreman. Lately, how- 
ever, his doctor has ordered him to be more 
abstemious and he periodically tortures him- 
self with rigid sessions of dieting in which 
he loses up to 25 pounds a month. 

THE UBIQUITOUS D. D, 

Dubinsky likes to keep the ILG reins firmly 
in hand. Besides the office of president he 
still holds onto that of secretary-treasurer, 
despite the criticism of many of his union 
colleagues. His answer to such criticism is 
characteristic; In some unions you got a 
big problem with fighting between the presi- 
dent and the secretary-treasurer. In our 
union there's excellent relations.” Still a 
passionate organizer, he has been known to 
attend even to such minor details as arrang- 
ing the seating at funerals of ILG officials. 
At union conventions he busles himself moy- 
ing chairs and helping waiters set up 
banquet tables. 

He is a friend of prominent men all over 
the world and has acquired ease in dealing 
with the rich and well-born without losing 
his common touch. Recently he visited New 
York's elegant, multimillionaire Gov. Averell 
Harriman at the executive mansion in Al- 
bany. After dinner Harriman smacked his 
lips appreciatively over some rare cognac he 
had brought out for his guest. “Aw,” said 
Dubinsky, waiving a hand casually, “we got 
that at home.” He added, “But I Uked that 
wine we had at dinner.” 

At 66, Dubinsky insists that he plans to 
retire in about 2 years. Most other people, 
including his family, doubt that he will ever 
quit. “I want to read and travel for fun and 
do all the other things I've been too god- 
damn busy to do,” says Dubinsky. 

David Dubinsky has done as much as any 
United States unionist to make labor & re- 
spected force on the United States scene. 
Under his leadership the ILG has donated $25 
million to foreign relief and rehabilitation— 
far more than any other union. In 1948 it 
lent the new state of Israel 61 million and is 
now building a 62 million hospital in that 
country. It is investing in a big Puerto 
Rican housing project, it runs a trade school 
in Paris and helps support a boys’ town in 
Italy. 

The ILG can well afford its philanthropy. 
It has a bulging treasury of $246 million, 
most of it of course earmarked for health, 
welfare, and retirement benefits. In its 
elaborate vacation resort, Unity House, a 


member can get all his meals, swimming.“ 


boating, tennis, and dancing every night for 
$45 a week. On New York City’s lower East 
Side the union has put up a 12-acre co- 
operative housing development which cost 
$20 million, The union treats 150,000 per- 
sons a year at its New York medical center 
and operates 18 health centers and clinics 
elsewhere in the United States. 

But Dubinsky's ILG looks further afield 
than its own activities. On the principle 
that the garment workers’ lot is only as 
good as that of the garment industry it- 
self, the union has even gone so far as to 
build a plant and lease it to a manufacturer, 
and also maintains its own staff of indus- 
trial engineers to help employers improve 
their efficiency. Its record of harmonious 
cooperation with management has been 
broken only once since 1933. This was last 
spring, when the union walked out demand- 
ing adjustment in certain wages and hours, 
and the end of. preferential treatment for 
some manufacturers. The strike was set- 
tied amicably in 6 days. 

A major reason for the remarkable har- 
mony that has usually existed between gar- 
ment labor and management is the singular 
respect the employers have for Dubinsky. 
His honesty is beyond question. In 1940 he 
pushed through the first AFL resolution at- 
tacking corruption inside the ranks of labor. 
Three years ago he again pioneered when he 
became the first union leader to call for 
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Government legislation to curb corruption 
in the handling of union welfare funds. 

It is only because of the pioneering of 
such men as Dubinsky that United States 
labor has learned to clean its own house. 
Thus America has been afforded the dra- 
matic spectacle of Daye Beck's racket-rid- 
den, though wealthy and powerful, Team- 
sters Union being thrown out of the parent 
AFL-CIO by the AFL-CIO leaders them- 
selves. Dubinsky, a leader in the cleanup 
movement, celebrated in typical style. “It’s 
a great day for a guy who has spent so much 
of his life working for clean unions,” he 
sald, as he guiped a Scotch and soda at a 
little Jewish restaurant right after the bal- 
loting had taken place. He shouted exuber- 
antly, wriggled his feet and twitched in his 
chair like a child at church. When a 
waiter, unnerved by these antics, carelessly 
brought him a beer, Dubinsky waved away 
the man's stammered apologies. “Never 
mind,” he bellowed. “I drink this too.” 

Partly because of its huge powers and the 
few bosses who have abused those powers, 
partly because a United States business re- 
cession has coincided with new wage de- 
mands, United States labor finds itself in 
1958 at a critical turning point. -If it goes 
ahead instead of backward, it will be be- 
cause of leaders like David Dubinsky. 


DURINSKY ON UNITED STATES AND WORLD 
LABOR 


“The American labor movement recog- 
nizes that the common struggle against the 
totalitarian menace demands that all dem- 
ocratic free trade unions—Socialist, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and the so-called pure and 
simple type—must unite their ranks on an 
international scale. * * * Judging by the 
fantastic notions that some people abroad 
hold about our country, a darker and more 
forbidding Atlantic now hides America from 
the rest of the world than in the days 
of * * * Columbus. By full participation 
in the international free trade union move- 
ment, American unionism can make a major 
contribution toward rediscovery of Amer- 
ica—the real America—by the people of the 
Old World.” 


Lt. Col. Roger K. Lawless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this session of ‘Congress adjourn 
without paying tribute to a man in the 
Army Liaison Office for the fine work he 
has rendered to me and my office, and I 
know I speak for the several other Con- 
gressmen who were privileged to have 
had the use of his services. 

I am speaking of Lt. Col. Roger K. 
Lawless. 

When I came back to Congress in Jan- 
uary of 1956, many changes had taken 
place in the Army and its regulations. 
Colonel Lawless was assigned by the 
Army Legislative Liaison Service, under 
the able leadership of Maj. Gen. J. H. 
„Mike“ Michaelis and Col. Sandy Mac- 
Grain, to be my adviser, so to speak, on 
Army matters. I can truthfully say that 
no matter what the situation was, no 
matter how ridiculous or infinitesimal, 
Colonel Lawless always responded with a 
timely solution 
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I am sure that many of my colleagues 
who have been fortunate enough to have 


had his services all regret his leaving the 


Hill. We all wish him success and good 
fortune in his new assignment and 
travels. 


Challenging Public Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. UDALL. Mr, Speaker, a late issue 
of the Nation’s Schools, one of several 
professional magazines published by the 
Modern Hospital Publishing Co., Inc, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
III., contains a penetrating and illumi- 
nating analysis of a book which was re- 
cently provided to Members of Congress. 

The book, School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, is by a Mr. Roger A. Freeman and 
is published by the Institute for Social 
Research, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Research is vital to understanding is- 
sues as we who have spent countless 
hours in committee sessions are well a- 
ware. However, most of us are cogni- 
zant of the tricks of those who distort 
statistics, resort to half-truths, and at- 
tempt to disguise propaganda as factual 
research. 

For this reason, I include in the Rec- 
orp the above- noted article from the 
Nation’s Schools by the publication's 
Washington correspondent, Dr. Edgar 
Fuller. 

Dr. Fuller is known to many of us as 
executive secretary of the Chief State 
School Officers. His analysis of Mr. 
Freeman's work is fair, professional, and 
accurate, I hope those of you who have 
taken time to read the book will give se- 
rious attention to the Fuller article, 
which follows: 

CHALLENGING PUBLIC EDUCATION—AN ANAL. 
Ysis or ROGER A. FREEMAN'S SCHOOL NEEDS 
IN THE DECADE AHEAD 
Postsputnik Insecurity bas triggered bold 

expressions of opposition to American public 

education from people who have long dis- 
agreed with its generally accepted ideals and 
purposes, 

Extremists say that education should be a 
private matter and that public education is 
socialistic, Other critics approve of general 
education through the high school at public 
expense for only an academic elite. Many 
regard general secondary education for all 
youths according to their respective capaci- 
ties and needs as too expensive. These groups 
and others will welcome a book published 
recently that argues for restriction of public 
education by curtailing Its financial support. 
I refer to Roger A. Freeman's School Needs 
in the Decade Ahead.* 

Evaluation of this book must be made 
clearly in view of the basic attitudes of its 
author and sponsors and thelr assumptions 
about the public schools. 

Attitudes: The brilliant and personable 
author, Roger A. Freeman, is vice president 
of the Institute for Social Sclence Research 


1 Washington, D. C.: Institute for Social 
Sclence Research, 1958, p. 273. 
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established in Washington, D. C., in 1956. 
He came from Austria in 1940 and was em- 
ployed by shoe manufacturing concerns un- 
til 1950. Then he became an assistant to 
former Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washing- 
ton. His work there and in the educational 
task force of the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations defined his belief that 
American schools cost too much. 

Two of the four trustees of the institute 
are officers of the association that published 
Freeman's argument against national sup- 
Port of education In 1958. Another directed 
the studies of the Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. The fourth is a retired 
college president. 

The Relm Foundation finances the insti- 
tute. It has an office in Ann Arbor next to 
its parent, Earhart Foundation, and is ap- 
parently named after the initials of Richard 
Earhart and the late Loren Miller. The lat- 
ter was the vice president of the Earhart 
Foundation, which supports principally con- 
Servative causes. The Relm Foundation’s 
Policies are similar to those of the William 
Volker Fund, which supports Merwin K. 
Hart's National Economic Council and, with 
the Relm Foundation, the Beator-inspired. 
Council for Basic Education. 

Assumptions: Freeman presents his basic 
assumptions at the outset in a preview and 
summary entitled “What Price Education?” 
He uses brief quotations from various critics 
to create reader acceptance of these assump- 
tions throughout the book, usually without 
Pretense of research, Quotations tending to 
disagree with the assumptions are used in 
their weakest forms, with innuendos: that 
strengthen the assumptions themselves. Let 
Us illustrate. 


COMPARISONS UNTAIR 


1. “Why are graduates of our schools 2 or 3 
years behind the European and Russian 
Counterparts?” Freeman asks this wife-beat- 
ing question on the first page of his preview, 

Tee pages later he admits that American 
Schools enroll a much larger percentage of 
the young people 15 to 18 years old than any 
other country, keep them in school longer, 
aud teach subjects not taught, elsewhere. 

en he asserts: “But the children learn 
less, In terms of academic achleyement, in 
American schools in 12 years than they do 
in Russian or other foreign schools in 10," 

European academi¢ students should be 
Compared only with American honor groups 

academic or other achlevements, since 
they represent about the same proportion of 
their respective age groups, A majority of 
ti erican students receive general educa- 
the through high school or college during 
© years their European counterparts are 
` vocational schools or at work. American 
Se European purposes in education aré not 
like, and each system should be judged in 
A of {ts own purposes. Freeman judges 

Merican schools in terms of European pur- 

Poses, 

OPINIONS ONLY 

4 2. “The watering down of the curriculum 
e the erosion of standards * * * are re- 
sible for the absolute and relative de- 
re in the educational level ot our youth.” 
P 18 assumption is said to be held by 
Presi, n's good guys—college and university 
ene dents and faculty members, scientists, 
are ers, and businessmen, His bad guys 
Schoolmen and allied groups who deny 
Scheel e Says the latter insist “that the 
tlo O0ls are prevented from raising educa- 
of ml Standards even higher only by a lack 
latsa T.” There is nothing beyond iso- 
aas Quotations of opinion to uphold the 
umption, and not even a quotation to 


— — 


Aid merican Enterprise Association: Federal 
these G ucation— Boon or Bane? Washing- 
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show that any of Freeman's bad guys has 
said that only a lack of money prevents Im- 
provements in education. 

Freeman recognizes one large group of 
moderates who believe the schools have done 
an admirable job in catering to the needs 
of the leas gifted, but have falled to chal- 
lenge and develop the talents of the upper 
third or fourth of their students. This 
leaves the erroneous impression that this 
large group, which believes more money is 
needed, is composed of people responsible 
for the watering down and the erosion Free- 
man assumes. 

Nevertheless, the author adds to his good 
guys until they become the American people 
who have loyally and faithfully supported 
their echools. About bad guys like William 
G. Carr, who wrote, We could make rapid and 
substantial improvements in the quality of 
our schools right now if we bad the financial 
resources to do as well as we already know 
how to do,” Freeman uses loaded words, such 
as: “These and similar charges present a 
grave accusation against the American peo- 
ple. That they have been and are starving 
the schools while lavishing the abundance 
of their material prosperity upon personal 
consumption.” ‘This is propaganda, not re- 
search, z 

Accuracy: When I asked for a review copy 
of his book, the author graciously offered to 
confer on factual questions. Jean Flanigan 
of the NEA research division joined us. 
After Mr. Freeman had explained his meth- 


‘ods for several hours, it became apparent that 


the following examples illustrate how he 
reaches his conclusions. 
FACTS CONCEALED 


1. Table 1, comparing expenditures at all 
levels of government for education and for 
all other purposes for 1952 and 1956, uses 
a large decline in cost of national defense 
to conceal increased expenditures in public 
services fairly comparable with expenditures 
in education. Highway costs increased faster 
than those for education in these years, for 
instance, but the contrary {mpression is in- 
evitable from table 1 and its accompanying 
chart 2. 

POINT NOT PROVED 

2. Freeman calls fallacious the fact that 
Federal matching grants for public services 
such fs highways and welfare place general 
elementary and secondary education at a 
disndvantage in competition for State funds. 
He told us there is no disadvantage in re- 
gard to highways because State matching 
funds are often supplied from earmarked 
taxes. In his book he merely compares edu- 
cational and other public expenditures for 
1902 and for 1956 and concludes that, since 
the former increased roughly 50 percent fast- 
er (the true percentage is 42.6 percent, ac- 
cording to table 9), Federal matching funds 
must have had no effect. This proves noth- 
ink of the kind. Without Federal financial 
incentives discriminating against education 
in the increase in education undoubtedly 
would have been greater. 

Realistically, we know that many States 
operate more or less as A State budget di- 
rector explained recently: “Our whole fiscal 
program is geared to Federal funds. We've 
increased our public welfare expenditures al- 
most 60 percent, but the Federal Government 
will more than match every additional dollar 
we put up, And when we expanded our edu- 
cational facilities, much of it went to voca- 
tional rehabilitation or the agricultural ex- 
tension service, where Federal funds are also 
available.” * 

TEACHERS PAID LESS 

3. The author counts all members of the 

military services in comparing salaries of 


— 


The Reporter, July 10, 1958, p. 22. 
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teachers and Federal employees for 1929 and 
1956. The respective salaries for teachers 
are given as $1,400 for 1929 and $4,207 for 
1956 and for Federal employees as $1,561 and 
$3,927, In table 10. If the author had used 
the correct statistical data, comparing teach- 
ers with civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, as he claims on page 17 he has 
done, the respective salaries for teachers 
would have been $1,400 and $4,207 and for 
Federal civillan employees $1,933 and $4,804. 
Omitting the soldiers, sailors, and other mill- 
tary personnel, as the N. E. A. research divi- 
sion has properly done in similar tables 
which Freeman has used in part, reverses the 
relative salary positions of teachers and Fed- 
eral civilian employees. 
CLASSES ARE LARGER 


4. “The teacher-pupil ratio has been de- 
clining consistently,” Freeman states in his 
preview and summary. He purports to prove 
this by comparing Increases in enrollment 
and instructional staff from 1947-48 to 1956- 
57. This shows a decline in the teacher- 
pupil ratio of 1:26,8 to 1:25.3 for the period, 
The method is clever, because it fails to take 
into account the large relative increase in 
secondary enrollment, where the teacher- 
pupil ratio is lower. - 

Property separated, and using NEA data 
for classroom teachers which measure the 
exact teacher-pupil ratio, the elementary 
ratio declined only from 1:30.6 to 1:30.56 
while the secondary ratio increased from 
1:20 to 1: 21.1 during the period from 
1949-50 to 1956-57. The 2 years’ difer- 
ence in period covered does not alter the 
result. Freeman bases much of his argu- 
ment that the schools have enough money 
on the supposed decreasing size of classes, 
The fact is that classes were 1.1 pupils lar- 
ger in secondary schools and only 0.1 pupil 
smaller in elementary schools per class=- 
room teacher in 1956-57 than in 1949-50, 

WAGES ARE HIGHER 

5. We asked the author about table 33, 
comparing weekly wages in manufacturing 
with annual teachers’ pay from 1909 to 1957. 
His index for the increase in manufactur- 
ing is 837 and for that in teaching 959. 
He ignored three factors: (a) The weekly 
hours worked in manufacturing declined 
from 51 to 39.8 during the period. (b) 
Classroom teachers pay in 1909 is not com- 
parable with the salaries of the total in- 
structional staff in 1957. (c) The length of 
the school term increased more than 13 per- 
cent. Considering these factors, the index 
of increase In manufacturing wages is 
1072.5 and that for teaching 765.5, Free- 
man's conclusions are reversed when these 
more realistic and valid bases are used in 
the computations. The principles involved 
apply throughout the book, 

IGNORES MOBILITY 


6. Need for construction of school facili- 
ties is thoroughly confused by inaccuracies 
long before the author concludes that local 
and State surveys are necessarily subjective 
and inaccurate. Then he makes his own 
computations of need up to 1970, omitting 
the factor of population mobility, which in- 
creases need at least 10,000 instructional 
rooms each year. 

Platform: Mr. Freeman supports large 
classes, double sessions, the four- quarter 
school year, less school building space per 
pupll, television to save money, and other 
panaceas, without valid research. 

At luncheon with Mr. Freeman after our 
conference he mentioned that another friend 
had said his book might encourage the luna- 
tic fringe critics: We believe it will, Mean- 
while, those who follow Freeman and his 
sponsors in their thinking are already haying 
a heyday quoting from his book. 
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The Need for Fair Trade Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
among the many distinguished citizens 
who testified before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Fair Trade last month was Mr. 
Harold M. Altshul, president of Ketchum 
& Co., Inc. 5 

I think his testimony was both suc- 
cinct and to the point. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of his remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

Tue NEED FOR FAtR-TRADE LEGISLATION 
(Testimony of Ketchum & Co., Inc, before 

Senate Special Subcommittee on Fair 

Trade (S. 3850) of Senate Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, July 22, 

1958, by Harold M. Altshul, president, 

Ketchum & Co., Inc.) 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Harold M. Alt- 
shul. I reside in New York City. I am the 
president of Ketchum & Co., Inc., à full line, 
full service wholessle drug company, with 
branches in New York City; Glendale, N. I.; 
Cranford, N. J.: Waterbury, Conn.; Youngs- 
town and Cleveland, Ohio; and Detrolt, 
Mich. Our company serves more than 3,200 
independent retail druggists in these mar- 
ket and deals in approximately 25,000 prod- 
ucts made by 1,700 manufacturers, It em- 
ploys some 500 people. I baye been asso- 
ciated with the company for 27 years, and 
the following viewpoints are based on my 
own as well as the company’s long-term in- 
timate association with the problems of 
independent pharmacists, drug wholesalers, 
and the drug industry. 

Fair trade is social legislation for small- 
business men on a par with the Wagner Act 
in behalf of labor and the farm-subsidy pro- 
gram for the benefit of our farmers. It ts 
urgently needed in the interest of a square 
deal for the small-business man, and even 
more importantly for the economic health of 
the Nation. It Is based on our traditional 
philosophy that the country cannot, prosper 
by permitting power of any kind, whether of 
monopoly or of the market place, to destroy 
the earning capacity of any essential mass 
group of citizens, be it labor, farmers, or busi- 
nessmen, 

One of the cornerstones of our economy 
consists of its producing Industries, together 
with their distributors, both retail and 
wholesale, of whom vast numbers are small- 
business men. The distributors are as essen- 
tial as the producers; without thelr services 
the manufacturer is powerless to move his 
goods to market in profitable volume. A 
manufacturer of automobiles In Detroit could 
not remain in business a single day without 
his nationwide chain of retail display and 
sales rooms, Nor could he afford to mass- 
produce his cars at reasonable cost if he had 
rely on a few giant retailers, 

Similarly, a drug-industry manufacturer 
must have free flow of this merchandise 
through a network of 50,000 or more retail 
distributors, strategically located in every 
community, to be able to advertise his wares 
nationally, create a mass market, and pro- 
duce highest quality merchandise at eco- 
nomical prices, 

This distribution function must be per- 
formed and the distributor must be ade- 
quately paid for his services, or both he and 
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the manufacturer eventually must cease to 
exist. Should this happen on a broad scale 
the entire national economy suffers loss of 
sales, loss of profits, and loss of jobs. 

Skeptics who believe this nt aca- 
demic need oniy look at the small electrical- 
appliance industry which has been brought 
almost to a standstill by self-serving vicious 
retail price cutters. Having wrecked this in- 
dustry, these destructive price cutters are 
now moving into new fields, including drug, 
health, and beauty products, and are begin- 
ning to repeat the process. 

Thus, bargains that destroy the distribu- 
tor's earning capacity are no bargains for 
anyone. ¥ 

Certain industries and businesses do not 
require fair trade legislation to maintain 
orderly distribution facilities. A variety of 
other methods is used, including manufac- 
turer ownership. or control of the retail out- 
let, consignment selling, dealer ‘franchises, 
and ownership or control of a branded arti- 
cle by a chain of retail distributors, These 
methods and others are used to guarantee 
that distributors are paid a living wage for 
their essential services. 

Where, however, an industry, such as the 
drug business, deals in tens of thousands of 
trademarked products, and the distribution 
function is performed by tens of thousands 
of independent retall distributors, only a 
workable law permitting the manufacturer 
legally to stipulate minimum resale prices 
for his articles can provide him an equal 
opportunity to prevent the destruction of his 
essential distribution facilities. Such a law 
is the proposed national falr trade law, 
known in the House of Representatives as 
the Harris bill, H. R. 10527, and in the Sen- 
ate as the Humphrey-Proxmire bill, S. 3850. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE POWER OF PRICE CUTTING 


It has frequently been said that Any idiot 
can cut prices and most of them do.” By 
this dofinttion most of us businessmen be- 
come idiots when faced with the choice of 
meeting a cut price or losing a valuable cus- 
tomer. The horns of this dilemma are sharp 
indeed, and the absence today of effective 
fair trade has caused many drug industry 
distributors, both retali and wholesale, to 
engage in a form of business Russian rou- 
lette that must, unless checked, result in 
economic suicide, 

At this moment, the retall drug business In 
the city of Detroit is belng rocked by shock 
wave after shock wave of price cutting on 
nationally advertised products. Chainstores, 


department stores, and independent drug-_ 


stores, already faced with recession sales yol- 
ume deciines, are further reducing their 
sales by giving away more of the profits they 
Haven't got, by advertising more and more 
cut prices on more and more products. Win- 
dows are plastered with bargain signs, news- 
papers are full of low-low-price ada. 

This problem is not limited to Detroit 
and we are aware of groups of retail drug- 
gists in several cities who have set up hand- 
bill and newspaper ad campaigns to feature 
loss-Jeader sales at substantial added ex- 
pense. It is unquestionable that this added 
pressure for Joss-leader business at addi- 
tional expense will result in net losses on 
these operations, 

Under this pressure, retailers have sought 
and obtained special loss-leader prices from 
wholesalers to help them meet retall market 
prices. 

Everybody blames everybody else for hav- 
ing started this wave of destruction - nobody 
knows how to stop it—nobody knew how to 
prevent it. Results to date have included 
loss of profits for the merchants and loss of 
jobs and income for their employees; both 
now haye reduced purchasing power which 
is not going to help the economy of Detroit 
or similar problem areas out of the reces- 
sion, A continuation will result in fur- 
ther layoffs of people in drugstores, drug 
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wholesale plants, trucking and other facil- 
ities. 

Again, at this moment, the retail drug 
business of Cleveland ts tottering on the 
brink of a similar orgy of self-destruction. 
Tomorrow other areas will fall into this same 
trap through the price-cutting of a single 
merchant. 

And what products are being featured as 
loss-leaders?) Why, of course, only the finest, 
fastest-aclling nationally advertised brands, 
only those products of known and real value 
to consumers, only those products into 
which the manufacturers have poured mil- 
lions of dollars to create consumer good will 
and mass purchasing. 

Are the manufacturers doing more busi- 
ness as a result of these drastic cut prices? 
They are not. The retailers are making 
every effort to feature and sell other prod- 
ucts from which they can make a profit. 
Simultaneously their loss of interest in the 
cut-price products is s0 great that they are 
Purchasing Inadequate supplies. Scientific 
market surveys show alarming out-of-stock 
conditions which are causing a serious loss 
of sales to the manufacturers of the foot- 
balled brands, 

Are consumers benefiting? Perhaps a few 
ate getting some bargains, but many are 
paying a price on blind articles and substi- 
tute brands higher than would be necessary 
without the loss-leader selling. Certainly 
consumers as a whole must pay the cost of 
distribution service or the stores must go 
out of business taking the manufacturers 
with them. Can this possibly be conceived 
as a benefit to consumers or to the national 
economy? 

This is not competition—it ls economic 
fratricide. It creates loss of sales, loss of 
profit, loss of employment, loss of purchas- 
Ing power and devestating injury to small 
business. Jí suffered to continue it will 
drive the small-business man out of business. 
concentrate the business in the hands of a 
few giants and wreck the distribution sys- 
tem on which our nationally advertised 
brands economy is based. It is an alarm- 
ingly short step from this condition to the 
Russian type of economy in which a few fac- 
tories produce a Umited number of prod- 
ucts to graded specifications and prices. pre- 
determined by the government, and which 
would be sold through a controlled number 
of stores at controled prices, without free- 
dom of decision to the businessmen, with- 
out freedom of choice to the consumer, 
without freedom. - 

At the present time there is only one 
known cure—the passage by the Congress of 
a national fair-trade law. 


THE DRUG WHOLESALER'S VIEWPOINT 


Since there Is a persistent misunderstand- 
Ing in the minds of laymen about the need 
for the wholesaler I should like to clarify 
this point, and explain why fair trade 18 
as Important at the wholesale level as it is 
At retall. 

The wholesaler ls an essential part of 
drug distribution. Without his services the 
small independent. retailer could not exish 
The retailer's costs of ordering, recciving, 
storing and paying. for direct shipments 
from 1,700 manufacturers would be so great 
as to price him out of business; his delays 
in getting delivery would wreck his essential 
Public health service to the Nation; his 
requirements for additional inventory and 
Storage space would prohibitively burden 
his financial capacity. And without the 
Services of the Nation’s network of inde- 
Pendent pharmacists the drug industry 
manufacturer could not maintain free flow 
distribution, national advertising and mass 
Production. 

Further, the drug wholesaler, by actual 
survey, provides the manufacturer with 
sales, merchandising and distribution serv- 
ice at a fraction of the manufacturer's cost 
of performing these necessary functions 
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himself, The elimination of the wholesaler 
Would raise the manufacturer's costs and 
force him to increase consumer prices. 

In the absence of fair trade drug whole- 
Balers themselves are subject to all of the 
dangerous losses and lack of defense inher- 
ent in the retailer's situation. There are 
today major markets In which persistent and 
senseless price-cutting by single or small 
numbers of wholesalers have caused serious 
losses of revenue and employment 
in wholesale drug houses. 

CONCLUSION 

Small business needs deeds, not words. It 
Supplies services essential to the health of 
Gur free economy. Without fair-trade legis- 
lation it will cease to exist. Those legis- 
ators who seriously mean to help the small- 
business men can best do so by voting for 
S. 3850. 


Vice Adm. John M. Will 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity of adding 
My voice to those which have sung the 
belated praises of Rear Admiral Rickover 
Who is rightly termed the father of the 
Ruclear submarine. My admiration of 
this admiral is-unbounded. He has pi- 
Oneered in his field in a manner that 

ay’s nayigators will someday fully 
®Dpreciate, Let it be clear that my re- 
Bard for Admiral Rickover is of the high- 
est order and my respect for his talent 
and vision unlimited. 
wie I\would like to enter this fray 
hich has pitted factions within the 
J avy against other factions. Vice Adm. 
ohn M. Will, United States Navy, whose 
© was selected for the honor of chris- 
rin g the twin-reactor nuclear subma- 
© Triton at New London the other day, 
he been criticized by reference, since he 
8 not been associated with the nuclear 

Wer picture. He has even been dubbed 

1 becure admiral. A 
RE on like to set the record straight 
— bring to your attention a few facts 
are Admiral Will which may give some 
lecta. his critics why his wife was se- 
Triton for the honor of christening the 


subemiral Will served 18 years in the 
both Tine service. This time was spent 
sh as commanding officer as well as in 
sibiltt assignment of command respon- 
rine Di He was commander of Subma- 
whe ivision 6-2 early in World War II 
nthe U.S. S. Triton, the third of her 
last € and whose namesake was launched 
divisnee™’ was a potent member of the 
On. She was the first Pacific Fleet 
hese me to cruise against the Japa- 
alter pone Made her first kill one day 
12 mere rl Harbor. She went on to sink 
Ore ships in 5 war patrols. 
tan inira] Will is now commander, Mili- 
Course e Transport Service, and is, of 
I thi. no longer with submarines. But 
Rifica it not only fitting but quite sig- 
nectiont to bring forth this fact in com- 
On with the selection of his wife to 


layoffs 
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christen the Triton. Their son, Lt. John 
L. Will, United States Navy, a subma- 
riner for the past 2 years, is at the pres- 
ent time attending the Nuclear Power 
Training School at the submarine school 
in New London. 

Vice Adm, John M. Will is very, very 
far from being an obscure admiral. He 
is considered not only by Navy personnel 
but by the Members of Congress who 
have had contacts with him in their offi- 
cial duties and by the people in the mari- 
time industry, generally, as one of the 
ablest and most capable admirals in the 
United States Navy. It is not my desire 
to compare or contrast Admiral Will and 
Admiral Rickover. I admire both men 
and only seck to haye justice done to 
both of these capable defenders of our 


country. 


Report to the People of the 15th District 
on the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, with 
the ending of the 85th Congress Iam sub- 
mitting herewith a report on the major 
and significant legislation acted upon 
together with some reference to legis- 
lation which was not acted upon but 
which I believe should have been con- 
sidered, 

I believe that it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of a Representative in Con- 
gress to inform his constituents of the 
action of Congress. 

Since my first election to Congress, I 
have regarded service to my constitu- 
ents as my first responsibility. I have 
tried to fulfill it to the best of my ability. 

All, complaints, requests, or letters re- 
ceived by my office have had my personal 
attention and consideration, 

My district office had been at the serv- 
ice of our people, and their problems 
have been forwarded to me while I was 
attending congressional sessions. in 
Washington. My Washington staff has 
been equally dedicated to the task of 
serving the interests of the residents of 
the 15th District. . 

Through regular newsletters and pe- 
rlodie visits to the district during con- 
gresslonal sessions, I have tried to give 
a full account of my actions in Congress. 

This report implements my policy in 
that regard. 

RECORD OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

The 85th Congress was, without doubt, 
one of the hardest working in recent 
times. 

I make this statement not only because 
of the large number of bills enacted into 
law, but also because of the complexity 
of problems which confronted Congress 
and the Nation at home and abroad dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

Two major issues overshadowed many 
other important problems considered by 
the 85th Congress, 
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On the one hand, the open demonstra- 
tion of Communist scientific achieve- 
ment, embodied in the three sputniks, 
served as a rude awakening to the free 
world. With three powerful rockets, the 
Soviets thrust 4,228 pounds of steel and 
delicate machinery into the outer space. 
Our three small satellites, taken together, 
weighed 64 pounds. 

The military implications of this 
Soviet achievement were grave indeed. 
They showed that the Communists have 
probably succeeded in developing an ef- 
fective, operational intercontinental mis- 
sile, capable of carrying atomic warheads 
todistant lands. This is the point which 
primarily concerned the Congress. 

On the other hand, we experienced a 
very real recession in our country—a 
recession which brought a rapid rise in 
unemployment, together with a continu- 
ing increase in the cost of living. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

The 85th Congress took a long, hard 
look at our national defense, and the way 
in which our Nation has been facing up 
to the Communist challenge. It became 
apparent that we were not doing too well. 
We have been falling behind in some im- 
portant respects. We took several steps 
to remedy that situation. 

Legislation reorganizing the Defense 
Department was approved. Our de- 
fenses were strengthened, and their ef- 
fectiveness improved, through a series 
of new or expanded programs tailored to 
meet the realities of our day. Specific 
authority was provided for more exten- 
sive research, and for faster construc- 
tion of missile bases, detection and 
warning systems, nuclear-powered 
guided-missile warships, and other 
equipment. 

At the same time, Congress renewed 
our collective security arrangements, ex- 
tended our foreign trade policy, and 
turned its attention to improvements in 
our educational system, realizing that, 
in the long run, education will play an 
increasingly important role in determin- 
ing our future position in the world vis- 
a-yis Soviet Russia. 

COMMUNIST THREAT CONTINUES 

Congressional actions in this field 
showed clear recognition of the fact 
that, in spite of our hopes and efforts 
to promote disarmament and to achieve 
lasting peace, we have no alternative at 
present but to continue building up our 
defenses—both at home and abroad. 

If anything, Soviet rocket and missile 
achievements make our overseas bases 

d allies even more important to our 
own security. 

It should be clear to everyone that 
the Communist threat has not disap- 
peared. Their plans for world domina- 
tion are real, very real. Behind the false 
front of friendly smiles and gestures, the 
Communists continue improving their 
war machine and have recently 
launched a new campaign of economic 
penetration and subversion. 

It costs the United States over $40 
billion a year to meet this threat, 

Federal spending on defense, high- 
ways, and other programs was speeded. 
up to stimulate employment. The 
emergency housing bill was approved, 
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and a $4 billion increase provided in 
FHA mortgage insurance authorization. 
Federal unemployment compensation 
was extended to jobless workers who 
exhaust their State bencfits. Overdue 
salary adjustments were enacted for the 
military, for postal and other Govern- 
ment employees. The Congress also 
took action on other measures to stim- 
ulate economic recovery. 

Bills dealing with the recession, as well 
as bills relating to national defense, in- 
ternational affairs, veterans and service- 
men, social security, health and welfare, 
and other fields are included in the fol- 
lowing review of major legislation ap- 
proved, 

REVIEW OF MAJOR BILLS ACTED UPON BY THE 85TH 
CONGRESS 

Notably the 85th Congress failed to 
pass an adequate labor reform bill for 
which the McClellan Labor Rackets 
Committee supplied ample evidence of 
its urgent need to protect both the rank 
and file dues-paying member of labor 
unions from unscrupulous, dishonest, 
and self-seeking labor leaders, and the 
public generally who need this protec- 


tion. 

The 85th Congress also failed to pass 
an adequate home financing and home 
construction bill which would haye been 
a great stimulant to employment in the 
many trades and channels of commerce 
which are benefited by home construc- 
tion. In my opinion, home ownership is 
one of the greatest deterents to the 
spread of communism and juvenile de- 
linquency as well as one of the greatest 
assets in the promotion of unity and sta- 
bility of the American family. 

The leadership of the 85th Congress 
must assume responsibility for the fail- 
ure of these two important bills, both of 
which I voted for, but which neverthe- 
less failed to pass. 

On the plus side, the 85th Congress 
did pass and send to the President for 
his signature the following: 

Approved funds for five experimental 
plants to convert sea water into fresh 
water which is vital to California's fu- 
ture agricultural and industrial expan- 


sion. 

Statehood for Alaska, the first new 
State since 1912. 

A Federal aviation agency to super- 
vise and make safe the Nation's airways. 

A new civilian-controlled National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency to pro- 
mote exploration in outer space for de- 
fense and civilian benefits. 

Highway construction authorized and 
apportionment of funds totaling $5.5 
billion to relieve unemployment and im- 
prove and increase our national high- 
ways. 

Federal guaranty of $500 million in 
loans to railroads to finance new equip- 
ment for improving our rail transporta- 
tion for peacetime and in the event of 
war. 

Loans to enable States to pay up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 
compensation to jobless persons whose 
State payments have expired. 

Repeal of 3 percent tax on transpor- 
tation of freight. 

Removal of the admissions excise tax 
on concerts and shows of nonprofit civic 
organizations and schools, 
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Established Small Business Adminis- 
„tration as a permanent instead of a tem- 
porary agency. i 

A $1.5 bilion harbors, rivers, and 
fiood-control program including Los 
Angeles County flood control and Cali- 
fornia irrigation projects. 

Compromise farm bill lowering price 
supports for cotton, corn, and rice to 
reduce cost to taxpayers. 

Extension of program for sale of $2.2 
billion in United States surplus products 
abroad. 

Regulations for disclosure of data on 
employee pension and welfare funds to 
protect employees from loss and misuse. 

Price labeling of new automobiles to 
protect the public. 

Requirement for branding textiles to 
disclose fiber content. 

Reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment for economy and efficiency. 

A $39.6 billion Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal 1959. 

Authorization of $54 million to expand 
and expedite building of missile bases, 
detection, and warning system. 

Four-year extension of the President's 
standby powers under Federal Civil De- 
fense Act—to be prepared in event of 
enemy attack. 

Raises in monthly pension rates of 
widows of Spanish-American, Civil, and 
American Indian wars, 

Four-year program of $887 million in 
Federal aid to education to stimulate 
study and teaching of science, languages. 
and other subjects to needy qualified 
students. 

Freedom of information bill to limit 
withholding of public documents and 
news. 

Increase in salaries of more than a 
million Federal classified employees and 
postal. workers and provided for higher 
annuities to retired or disabled civil- 
service employees. 

An increase in social-security old-age 
insurance benefits, higher tax rates based 
on first $4,800 of income and $197 addi- 
tional in Federal contributions to State 
public assistance payments. 

Revision of excise tax structure with 
some reduction. Numerous technical 
changes in income, gift taxes, and estate 
provisions of Internal Revenue Code, 

Provision of $260 million in tax relief 
for small business and a $250. million 
revolving fund for Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Mutual Security Act appropriating 
more than $3 billion for military and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries. 

Extended reciprocal trade agreements 
for 4 years and Export-Import Bank 
lending authority for 5 years. Both-pro- 
mote needed trade and employment in 
the United States. 

Approved humane slaughter bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if my vote against foreign 
aid and other authorization and appro- 
priation bills which totaled $6 billion had 
prevailed, this would have equaled a 
saving of approximately $12,600,000 for 
the people of the 15th District. 

The 85th Congress failed to pass: 

Stronger penalties for subversion and 
specific provision making Communist 
Party membership a crime. 

Constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 5 


August 27. 


Ha wall statehood. 

Authority for State Department to 
deny passports to persons who knowingly 
have helped communism. 

Procedures for Vice President to serve 
during disability of a President. 

Revision of status of forces treaties af- 
Tecting foreign trial of the United States 
armed services personnel. 

It is a privilege and an honor to repre- 
sent the people of the 15th District in the 
United States Congress. I am very 
grateful for the cooperation and respon- 
sive good will and loyalty I have received 
from the people of my district. Con- 
gress will convene again on January 7, 
1959, and I trust that I may have the 
honor and privilege to continue to serve 
you as your Congressman, 


Mutual Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor my state- 
ment relative to the mutual aid issue. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Senator HusErr H. HUMPHREY 


In connection with the mutual nid issue. 
it is important for us to take note of the 
relationship between the United States and 
Turkey. This is particularly haportant in 
the light of our Government's most welcome 
decision to participate with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation and the 
European Payments used in helping to meet 
its growing economic problems. 

Not long ago a distinguished correspondent 
tor the New York Times, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger. 
had the following to say: In certain respects 
the most important stateman Dulles will 
meet during his current leap to Europe is 
Adnan Menderes, the suave Premier of 
Turkey.” ` 

There is no doubt that the Turkish Re+ 
public is by far the strongest of our ever- 
diminishing allies in the Middle Eastern ares. 
There is no doubt. in my mind but that we 
must do what we can to strengthen Turkey. 
militarily and economically, so that it can 
have the internal resources to remain a bul- 
wark for freedom in the Middle East and 
Europe. It would be tragic if we allowed 
the strength of Turkey to deteriorate and 
then moved in with a mass spending program 
when it is too late for any money to be 
assistance to us. A dollar spent now before 
it is too late is worth many dollars spent 
later. 

Turkey Is today almost totally surrounded 
by hostile forces, including Bulgaria, Rus- 
sia, the Syrian portion of the United Arab 
Republic and now perhaps Iraq. Only Iran 
remains friendly and, of course, we know 
the deep tensions between Turkey and 
Greece. Turkey is, therefore, in a geograph!- 
cally weak position. We must do eve 
we can to bring about a settlement between 
Turkey and Greece on the Cyprus question 
so as to help strengthen that geographic 
weakness and reestablish the Grecks and 
Turks as Western allies in behalf of freedo™ 
and against Soviet totalitarianism. + 

Turkey's weakness, however, is more than 
geographic, It is primarily economic. We 
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know that the Turkish army is as good an 
army as can be found in the world. The 
Turks have demonstrated their courage and 
bravery on many occasions, not the least of 
Which was in Korea. Turkey has remained 
Cur most loyal ally in all of our diplomatic 
relationships. Turkey has supported us con- 
stantly in the United Nations, in the Atlan- 
tic Pact and in the Baghdad Pact. The 
Present Turkish Government in fact is now 
Under attack from within because it sup- 
Ported us in Lebanon. There is, of course, 
room for healthy difference of opinion 
within Turkey as there is room for such 
differences within the United States. This 
la the essence of the democratic society, but 
We must understand that internal differences 
can become internal chaos if they are accom- 
Panied by severe economic strains and dis- 
locations, 

For a number of years I have been urging 
dur State Department to pay attention to 
the problem of Turkey. We cannot take our 
friends for granted. We have been, in my 
Judgment, too much concerned with our 
criticisms of Turkey's internal economic or- 
Banization and have allowed ourselves to be 
0 lost In those concerns that we have for- 
Botten our ultimate objective—the mainte- 
poea of Turkey as a- firm, economically 

althy and militarily strong ally. 

I hold no brief for the way Turkey has 
Managed its internal economic affairs. Iam 
Certain that they have not always acted pru- 
ently, even though I have not given this 
8 personal study, But I know that we 
2 the United States have also frequently 

Sted unwisely in our economic affairs 
AA I know that frequently our eco- 
10 mic decisions have been based on polit- 

al considerations just as they are un- 
Kurden so based on many occasions within 
8 key. Economics docs not operate in a 
ded Political considerations in a de- 
55 fire always present. I repeat, how- 

10 that we should never lose sight of our 
< imate objective, Constructive criticism— 

eat but also support. > 
oe is reported that Turkey's foreign com- 
ther debt is nearly $500 million today and 

she has additional foreign debts of a 
Inidst s amount. Turkey is today in the 
t of a serious inflation. Its consumers 

ship derived of many needs, Its relation- 
rate. nith American businessmen has deterio- 
change use of the shortage of foreign ex- 
$ is an anger- 

dus situation. meeting and dang 


ae has not generally been reported in the 
Noted un press, but the European press has 
tne the fact that a number of weeks ago 
nome 75 an attempted revolt In Turkey by 
the q eaders of the army. I do not know 
thoes see of the revolt or the loyalties of 
who attempted to overthrow the Gov- 
stabi} t. Ido know, however, that such In- 
ty in one of our strongest allles is 
furthe oY for the United States. I know, 
and ano that such instability is fostered 
Chaos. couraged by economic deprivation and 


ig in Minnesota have a number of busl- 
trade gerne Which engage in international 
Made si of our largest companies have 
hare ee ee investments in Turkey and 
sonem ted to open up plants for further 
lack or z deselopment. In both cases the 
Poss}: foreign exchange has made it im- 
Plana zer these companies to fulfill their 
Oone a? United States Department of 
to invest. encourages foreign businessmen 
adminis in countries like Turkey fnd the 
tines Atlon has emphasized the impor- 
n Turke ade and not just aid, Yet, Insofar 
Americar. 1s concerned, the vast numbers of 
in Turk business people who have invested 
toren €y have found that the shortage of 
them to rchüntge has made it impossible for 
ac tulun their expectations. 

constituens experience on the part of my 

ents which has made me aware of 
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the problems in Turkey, I have personally 


these problems with a number of, 


discussed 
American businessmen. I am fully per- 
suaded that the United States has a respon- 
sibility to be of assistance to those American 
who have made investments in 
Turkey and thus, at the same time, improve 
Turkey's economic position. ‘I intend to 
press for this because I am conyinced that 
it is In our national interest. 

I urge that the attitude of the State De- 
partment, the ICA, the Development Loan 
Fund, and the Export-Import Bank change 
and that these agencies of our Government 
all mobilize themselves so that we fulfill our 
responsibilities. Our attitude should be one 
of constructive assistance to a friend, a 
friend in need. ` 

It is most heartening to note that our 
Government recently took an important step 
toward meeting the problem. The State De- 
partment Is to be commended for that step. 
We are to provide a total of $234 million, 
together with an additional credit equiva- 
lent of $100 million, which will be extended 
by European countries to help Turkey get 
on its feet. This will all be done in co- 
operation with the International Monetary 
Fund, which has agreed to a purchase of 
foreign exchange for its resources amount- 
ing to the equivalent of $25 million, half 
in United States dollars and half in German 
marks, 3 

Mr. President, it is my ħope that the mu- 
tual-security program will continue to op- 
erate with the full understanding that one 
of our objectives is to help Turkey, our ally 
and friend, 


Cotton Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
the following editorial from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal on cotton policy: 

Corron Policy 

Now that Congress has made a change in 
cotton policy we find it especially interesting 
to look back to a Senate committee publica- 
tion dated April 10, 1957. „Tho title is “Cot- 

Ex Sales Program.” « 
5 2 by Gerald Dearing, markets 
editor of the Commercial Appeal, and Sam 
Thompson, of Itta Bena, Miss,, adviser to Sen- 
ator James EasTLAND, Democrat, of Mis- 
sissippi, on what they found in examining 
our cotton sales in Europe, 

Their conclusions include the following 
words: 

“we recommend that efforts be made to 
begin the gradual increase of production im- 
mediately. - 

“us = © We recommend that Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks be maintained in 
sufficient quantity to“? tee to the 
foreign and domestic markets that desirable 
cottons can be had at all times. 

"Since the lowering of prices under the cot- 
ton export sales program has demonstrated 
that, once cotton is made competitive with 
staple fiber, consumer preference works In 
favor of cotton, we recommend that efforts 
be made to determine a means by which 
cotton eventually can be made competitive 
with staple fiber within the domestic mar- 
ket.” 

What it amounted to, in ordinary words, 
was that the committee was told the policy 
of fewer acres and higher prices, designed for 
another day, was out of date, It was pro- 
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posed that an effort be made to lower the 
price while balancing the income with more 


Congress has agreed. 


Nuclearship “Savannah” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago, prior to the laying of the 
keel of the nuclearship Savannah, the- 
thought occurred to mé that the agen- 
cies involved in the construction and 
safety requirements of this vessel should 
give consideration to the possibilities of 
the Communist-dominated governments 
propagandizing the fact that this is an 
atomic-powered vessel. As a result, I 
addressed letters to the various Govern- 
ment agencies which I estimated would 
have an interest in the thought that had 
occurred to me. A similar letter was 
also sent to the President of the United 
States. I am submitting for the RECORD 
a copy of the letter which was sent out 
and a list of the agencies to which it was 
forwarded. 

I am also enclosing for the RECORD a 
letter which I have received from Rear 
Adm, J. A. Hirshfield, United States 
Coast Guard, which I consider to be the 
best reply I have received in answer to 
the questions posed in my letter, 

This acknowledgment by Admiral 
Hirshfield indicates how this small but 
very effective arm of the United States 
defense services is alert and on the job. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C, June 3, 1958. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. Prestpenr: Now that the keel of 
the nuclear powered merchant ship Savannah 
has been Inid, I feel it of extreme importance 
that the Government ‘take steps to counter 
what will surely be a strong Communist 
propaganda barrage against the vessel's 
maiden and subsequent voyages. 

The attack might well consist of 
to longshoremen around the world not to 
work the ship because of the danger of radio- 
activity. os 

Another form, I feel certain, would be to 
imply that the ship might blow up without 
warning in the form of a nuclear burst. 
Port associations could be warned to refuse 
her entry on this account. rs 

Normal overboard discharge from the nu- 
clear vessel, the Reds might imply, could 
pollute and poison the waters of the harbor. 

The eyes of the world win be on the 
Savannah when she embarks on her first 
voyage. I trust our Government agencies are 
paving her way with some of the above 
thoughts in mind. 

I would appreciate your comments on the 
matter, and if material has already been as- 
sembled, I should be most happy to know 
about it and to obtain a sampling of the pro- 
posed advance publicity on this extremely 
important global mission of salesmanship for 
the United States, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOEN F. SHELLEY, 
P Member of Congress. 
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Uniren States Coast GUARD, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1958. 
Hon. Jonn F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SHELLEY: This will supple- 
ment our letter to you of June 26, 1958, in 
reply to your letter of June 3, 1958, on the 
problems that may be encountered in the 
operation of the first nuclear powered mer- 
chant ship, the mnuclearship Savannah. 
This matter has been given careful consid- 
- eration and the following comments are 
offered for your information. 

The administration and enforcement of 
safety standards for merchant vessels are 
statutory functions of the United States 
Const Guard. Since the nuclearship Savan- 
nah is being built and operated as & com- 
mercial merchant ship subject to the exist- 
ing marine safety rules and regulations, the 
Coast Guard's primary interest in the ves- 
sel is to ascertain that the design and con- 
struction comply with the applicable re- 
quirements of the regulations. Upon satis- 
factory completion, a certificate of inspec- 
tion for an ocean-going passenger vessel will 
be Issued permitting it to go into commer- 
cial service. 

As early as 1955, the possibilities of nuclear 
powered merchant ships began to be seriously 
considered. It became evident at that time 
that many new problems and changed con- 
ditions would be present since the existing 
Coast Guard regulations were promulgated 
primarily for conventionally powered ships. 
In short, there were no requirements cover- 
ing nuclear power for merchant ship pro- 
pulsion; This new source of power with its 
attendant hazard of harmful radiation 
brought new problems to the naval architect 
and marine engineer concerned with safety 
of life at sea. 

Recognizing that the development in the 
peaceful application of nuclear power for 
merchant ship propulsion would require 
changes in the standards promuigated for 
conventional powerplants, the Coast Guard 
followed its past practice of developing 
marine safety standards by close liaison 
with the marine industry and related groups. 
Accordingly, an atomic energy panel (M-13), 
which had been organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, was requested to 
serve the Coast Guard as an industry ad- 
visory group in matters pertaining to the 
regulation of nuclear powered merchant 
ships. Currently the panel Is developing 
safety considerations applicable to a pres- 
surized water-cooled reactor similar in de- 
sign to the nuclear system to be installed 
on the Savannah. 

Because it is essential for merchant ships 
to be able to move freely between ports of 
the world, coordination of various safety re- 
quirements of foreign nations and interna- 
tlonal waterways is handled through the 
medium of international conferences. The 
next International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea is scheduled for 1960. The M-13 
panel has been designated as the Nuclear 
Power Committee to assist the Coast Guard 
in the preparation of the United States nu- 
clear proposals that may come before the 
conference. Work is underway by the panel 
to prepare our position on matters relating 
to nuclear safety considerations for mer- 
chant ships. 

It was realized that the design of the first 
nuclear powered merchant ship would re- 
quire close Maison between the Coast Guard, 
as the Government regulatory agency re- 
sponsible for merchant marine safcty and 
the Maritime Administration and Atomic 
Energy Commission, the agencies responsible 
for the construction and operation of the 
nuclearship Savannah. This direct contact 
Has led to a mutual understanding of the 
Problems connected with the anticipated 
hazards of the nuclear-power plant and the 
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ultimate development of safety regulations 
to make the operation of a nuclearship con- 
sistent with the safety obtainable for con- 
ventional marine propulsion. 

The activities of the M-13 panel are being 
augmented by the work of the technical com- 
mittees sponsored by our engineering and 
standardization societies such as the Amert- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Standards Association, American Nuclear 
Society, and American Welding Society. The 
Coast Guard has established liaison member- 
ship on nuclear pressure vessel and piping 
committees and is actively participation in 
the development of the industry standards to 
be used in the design, construction, inspec- 
tion, and testing of nuclear-power plants and 
nuclear components. 

In evaluating the hazards of nuclear pro- 
pulsion, consideration is being given to such 
possibilities as a sunken casualty in the open 
sea, sinkings and grounding in restricted wa- 
ters, total containment of radioactive fission 
products, shielding and radiological safety, 
refueling, waste disposal, reactor controls, 
manning and training, standby and emer- 
gency components, inspection, overhaul and 
repair, and operational restrictions. 

These categories form the basis of the pre- 
cautions being taken in advance of the 
ship's completion to assure maximum safety 
in the operation of the Savannah. It will 
then be possible to present to the public 
proper assurances that the vessel could be 
operated with safety to crew and passengers 
in ports throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. HRMSHFIELD, 
Rear Admiral, Acting Commandant. 


Approval of a Forward-Looking Program 
on the Military and Peacetime Uses of 
Atomic Energy Is Among the Achieve- 
ments of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
adjournment of the 85th Congress cli- 
maxes 2 years of intensive legislative 
activity by the congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that resulted in 
the enactment of laws that vitally affect 
the military and peacetime use of the 
atom. 

As ranking minority House member of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I join with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee in expressing the keen satisfac- 
tion derived from the beneficial results 
that have attended our efforts to ad- 
vance the atoms-for-peace program pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower. Both 
from the standpoint of our national se- 
curity and the peacetime usage of the 
atom, much progress has been made in 
enacting legislation vital to both pro- 
grams and in clarifying the position of 
the United States with respect to its 
stewardship in this atomic age. 

The following summary of major legis- 
lation sponsored by the congressional 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy dur- 
ing the Ist and 2d sessions of the 85th 
Congress shows the far-reaching effects 
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of the various measures. The legisla- 
tion reflects the time, attention, and posi- 
tive action taken by Congress in further 
harnessing the atom for military and 
peacetime purposes and the attitude of 
this Nation with respect to sharing 
atomic information with friendly na- 
tions: 
Mayor Atomic ENERGY LEGISLATION, 85TH 
CONGRESS, Ist SEsstoN—SUMMARY OF Ma- 
JOR PROVISIONS OF BILLS 


AGREEMENTS FOR COOPERATION— COOPERATION 
WITH BERLIN 


H. R. 5600 (H. Rept. 228), Public Law 85- 
14. S. 1549 (S. Rept. 191), 85th Congress, Ist 
session. - 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by 
the addition of a new section 125—Coopera- 
tion with Berlin. 

Provides that the President may authorize 
the AEC to enter into an agreement for co- 
operation with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, on behalf of Berlin (United States, 
Great Britain, and French sectors over which 
the Berlin Senat exercises jurisdiction), and 
that the AEC may thereafter cooperate with 
Berlin under the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act, provided that the guaranties 
required by section 123 of the act shall be 
made by Berlin with the approval of the 
Allied Commandants. - 

H. R. 5866 (S. 1549) as “clean bills" were 
introduced on March 12 by Mr. Core and 
Senator Pastore and superseded H. R. 5320 
which was introduced on February 26 by 
Mr, COLE. 


Legislative history of H. R. 5866 (1957) 

March 12: Introduced and referred to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

March 26: Reported in the House and com- 
mitted to the Whole House on the State of 
the Union (H. Rept. 228). Called up by 
unanimous consent and passed. 

March 27: Senate notified of House pas- 
sage; bill read twice and referred to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

March 29: Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy discharged from further consideration 
of H. R. 5866 and the bill was passed in 
lieu of S. 1549. 

April 1: House notified of Senate passage. 
Bull examined and signed by the Speaker. 
ae examined and signed by the Vice Presi- 

ent. 

April 2: H. R. 6866 presented to the Presi- 
dent for approval. 

April 12: Approved, Public Law 85-14, 85th 
Congress, 1st session. 

APPROPRIATIONS—AUTHORIZATION REQUIRE- 

MENTS 


S. 2243 (5. Rept. 437), Public Law 85-79. 
H. R. 7992_(H. Rept. 571), 85th Congress, Ist 
session. 

To amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1054, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

Amends section 261, Appropriations, of the 
Atomic Energy Act so as to require the AEC 
to submit more items in its reactor develop- 
ment program to thé Congress through the 
Joint Committee for authorization prior to 
requesting appropriations for these projects- 

Provides that for the purposes of section 
261 a—any nonmilitary experimental reactor 
which is designed to produce more than 
10,000 thermal kilowatts of heat (except for 
intermittent excursions) or which is designed 
to be used in the production of electrie 
power shall be deemed to be a faclilit 
thus requires prior authorization before 
funds may be requested for the projects, 

Requires prior authorization for appropr!- 
ations necessary to carry out the reactar 
projects in the AEC cooperative programs 
with private industry and other persons. 
Provides that acts appropriating such sums 
muy approprinte specific portions thereof to 
be accounted for upon the certification of the 
Commission only. 
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Amends the Atomic Energy Act by the ad- 
dition of a new section—Section 58: Re- 
view—requiring the AEC to submit regula- 
tions establishing any fair price or guaran- 
teed fnir price period, or establishing any 
Criteria for the waiver of any charge for the 
use of special nuclear material in the civilian 
atomic power program to the Joint Commit- 
tee for a period of 45 days before such regula- 
tions become effective, providing, however, 
that the Joint Committee may by resolution 
waive the conditions of or ali or any portions 
ot such 45-day period. ; 

Legislative history of S. 2243 (1957) 

June 10: Introduced by Senator ANDERSON 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 14: Reported, with amendments, in 
the Senate (S. Rept. 437). : 

e 19: Passed by voice vote in the Sen- 

e. 

June 24: Called up in the House under 
Suspension of rules and passed in lieu of 
H. R. 7992. 

June 26; Examined and signed by the Vice 

ident and the Speaker. Presented to the 
President, 

July 3: Approved, Public Law 85-79, 85th 
Congress, Ist session. 

Hearings: Executive hearings on Congres- 
Slonal review of atomic-power program nae 

id on May 23 and June 10. Unclassified 
Veralon of testimony published, 

AEC SALARY BILLS 
2 H. R, 8094 (H. Rept, 977), Public Law 85- 
2 8. 2672 (S. Rept. 790), 85th Congress, 
St session. 
1 (Nore.—Bills supersede H. R. 8003 (Dur- 

AM), 
oe Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
ergended. to Increase the salaries of certain 

*ecutives of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and for other purposes. 
ary increases as follows: 
© an: From 620.000 to $22,500. 
Ommissioners: From $18,000 to $22,000. 
Neral manager's maximum salary: From 
9.000 to 822,000. i 
m — 
10 519900 division directors: From $16,000 


Director of Inspection Division: From 
7 — to 618 00 .. 
eral counsel: from 616.000 to $19,500. 
apen narizes establishment of positions with 

ed maximum salaries as follows: 

whet general manager, $20,500, 
nt 

3). 620.000. general managers (not to exceed. 


Executive 
e: management Itions (not to 
reed 6), $19,000, 785 


Ene nds Section IGL (d) of the Atomic - 


of 810 Act to establish the maximum salary 

vonne! 200 for "sciontific and technical per- 

Legislative history of H. R. 8904 

e 1957: Introduced by Mr. Dunn 

Ato: ferred to the Joint Committee on 
fone Enerpy. 

Rept wet 2 1057: Reported in House (H. 

3 and pineed on Union Calendar. 

Aa 1.20. 1057: Passed House. 

dur. ut 27, 1957: Placed on Senate Culen- 
Sa zust 29, 1957: Passed Senate. 

a8 20% abor 4, 1957: Approved. Public Law 

' 85th Congress, Ist session. 
AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION 


N. 
102 1 (Hl. Rept. 978), Public Law 85- 
Facts (S. Rept, 791), 85th Congress, 


July 


Ist sees 


( S 
(bete These bills supersede H. R. 5889 
TO autko and & 1573 (ANDERSON).) 
Coz” “ppropriations for the Atomic 
201 mmission in accordance with sec- 
as ameng , ne Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
ded, and for other purposes. 
220.000 jay the appropriation of $220,- 
(1) or tne gaccordance with section 2613 
© Oct, for acquisition or condem- 


~ 
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nation of any real property or any facility 
or for plant or facility acquisition, construc- 
tion, or This amount includes 
3 projects totaling $21 million which were 
added by the Joint Committee, as follows; 

Project 58-b-8: Production reactor for 
special nuclear material; development, de- 
sign, and engineering only, $3 million. 

Project 58-e-14; Natural uranium graphite 
moderated gas-cooled power reactor proto- 
type; development, design, and development 
only, $3. million. 

Project 58-e-15: Plutonium recycle ex- 
perimental reactor designed for the produc- 
tion of 15,000 electrical kilowatts equiva- 
lent, $15 million, 

With respect to project 58-b-8 and 
58-e-14, listed above, the law: 

Directs the AEC to proceed with sufficient 

design work, together with appropriate en- 
gineering and development work, necessary 
for the Commission to begin construction as 
soon o% practicable of the respective facili- 
tles. 
Directs the AEC to submit reports to thé 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on its 
designs, Including cost estimates and sched- 
ules of construction for projects 58-b-8 and 
§8-e-14, not later than April 1, 1958. 

With respect to project 58-e-15, listed 
above the law: 

Directs the AEC to proceed with the de- 
sign, engineering and construction under 
contract, as soon as practicable, of the pro- 
totype power reactor facilities authorized 
under the projects at Installations operated 
by or on behalf of the Commission and that 
the electric energy generated shall be used 
by the Commission in Maron with the 

n such installations. 
eee the Commission to obtain the 


bd f private, coo) tive, or pub 
participation of private, tive, a 
lic eee tions to the est extent 


onsistent with Commission direction of the 
5 ownership of the reactor, and utilt- 
zation of the electric energy generated. 
Provides that each prototype power reactor 
facility constructed under these authorized 
projects authorizations shall be operated by, 
or under contract with, the Commission 
and shall be dismantled at such time as it 
serves no further research or demonstration 


7 Amends Public Law 141, 84th Congress, Ist 
session, and Public 506, 64th Congress, 20 
session, to provide for increases in project 
authorizations for certain projects author- 
ized in the 2 previous fiscal years, in the 
total amount of $30,535,000; and to rescind 
authorization for certain projects authorized 
in the 2 previous fiscal years, in the total 
amount of $129,647,000. 

Authorizes the Commission to use its 
funds for certain purposes in connection 
with the anticipated move from the Com- 
mission Headquarters building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the new headquarters near 
Germantown, Mù, in an amount not to 
exceed $75,000. 

Authorizes. funds for the cooperative 
power demonstration reactor program in ac- 
cordance with section 261a (2) of the 
Atomic Energy Act as required under the 
provisions of Public Law 85-79 (85th Cong., 
Ist sess.), approved July 3, 1957. Provides 
for an authorization in the amount of 
$129,915,000 for use in & program not to ex- 
ceed $149,915,000. The differential of $20 
million represents types of assistance other 
than funds which may be provided by the 
Commission, including waiver of charges 
for the use of materials furnished by the 


Commission. 

Provides that arrangements for projects 
sponsored under the second round of the 
Commission's power reactor demonstration 
program by tives and publicly owned 
agencies shall be carried on by direct con- 
tract by the Commission” and the equip- 
ment manufacturer with respect to the de- 
velopment, design, and construction of the 
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reactor and related facilities, and direct 
5 between e 9 the 
cooperative. or publicly owned organization 
with respect to the provision of a site and 
conventional turbogenerating facilities, and 
the operation of the entire plant. 

Specifies that sale of steam by the Com- 
mission under contract with the coopera- 
tives or publicly owned organization shall be 
at rates based upon the present cost of; or 
the projected cost of, comparable steam from 
a plant using conventional fuels at such 
locations. 

Provides that the projects shall be oper- 
ated under contract with the Commission 
for such period of time as the Commission 
determines to be advisable for research and 
development purposes but in no event to 
exceed 10 years. Upon the expiration of 
such period, the reactor and appurtenances 
shall be offered for sale to the cooperative 
or publicly owned agency at s price to re- 
fiect appropriate depreciation but not to in- 
clude construction costs assignable to re- 
search and development. In the event the 
cooperative or publicly owned agency clects 
not to purchase the reactor and its appurte- 
2 the Commission shall dismantle 

em. 

Provides that funds in the amount of 
$1,500,000 may be expended for additional 
general research and development in Com- 
mission laboratories to advance the tech- 
nology of the fast breeder reactor concept. 

Specifies that the date for approving pro- 
posals under the third round of the power 
demonstration reactor program shall not be 
later than December 31, 1958, and no funds 
authorized for the third round shall be ex- 
pended on any other projects. 

Provides that before the Commission en- 
ters into any arrangement or amendment 
thereto, the basis of which has not been pre- 
viously submitted to the Joint Committee, 
the basis for the arrangement or amend- 
ment thereto which the Commission pro- 
poses to execute shall be submitted to the 
Joint Committee, and a period of 45 days 
shall elapse wihle Congress is in session, 
unless waived by the Joint Committee, 

Under the new contractual arrangements 
established the total amounts estimated by 
the AEO for each project are expected to 
be expended as follows: 


First round Invitations: 
Research and development on 
fast breeder concept §1, 500, 000 
Consumers Public Power Dis- 


trict of Nebraska. 50, 170, 000 
Second round invitations: z 
Rural Cooperative Power As- 
sociation, Elk River, Mn. 8, 446,000 
Wolverine Electric Coopera- z 
tive, Horsey, Mich. 5,472,000 
City of Piqua, Ohio 7. 510, 000 


Chugach Electric Association, 
Anchorage, Alaska 15, 809, 000 
Postconstruction research and 
development and operating 
ex 
Third round invitations: 
Research and development 30, 000, 000 


oe 3 — 129, 915, 000 


Norx.—With the exception of $1,500,000 
for research and development on fast breeder 
concept, these estimates are not listed as 
line items in the law but are contained in 
the reports. 

Hearings: Parts I and II published. 

Amends section 161 e. of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 to permit the renegotiation of 
commercial leases at AEC owned commu- 
nities in order to avoid Inequities or undue 
hardship prior to the of the Govern- 
ment-owned property. s 

Amends the Atomic Energy Community 
Act of 1954 by requiring the use of such 
renegotiated leases as the basis for appraisal 


11, 000, 000 
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of the commercial property to be sold. Pro- 
vides that where such renegotiations are re- 


quested, sale shall not be 
initiated until the completion of the rene- 
gotiations, 


Requires the AEC, the FHA, and the HHFA 
to report to the Joint Committee by January 
31. 1958, with respect to the renegotiations, 
reappraisals, and sales pr author- 
ized-under sections 201 and 202 of this act. 

Amends section 161 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954 by the addition of a new sub- 
section s. Authorizes the AEC, under such 
regulations and for such periods of time and 
at such prices as the AEC may prescribe, to 
sell or contract to sell to purchasers within 
Commissioned-owned communities or in the 
immediate vicinity of such communities 


specifically set forth utilities and related 


services if such utilities and related serv- 
ices are not available from another local 
source and the sale is in the interest of na- 
tional defense or in the public Interest. 

Provides that the proceeds of such sales 
shall be credited to the appropriation cur- 
rently available for the supply of that utility 
or service. 


Legislative history of EH. R. 8996 


July 31, 1957: Introduced by Mr. DURHAM 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

August 2, 1957: Reported in House (H.. 
Rept. 978). 

August 9, 1957: Passed House, amended. 
Rolleall vote of 382 to 14. 

August 10, 1957: Ordered placed on Senate 
Calendar, 

August 16, 1957: Passed by voice vote in 
Senate, amended by striking out all but en- 
acting clause and substituting in lieu there- 
of the text of S. 2674, as amended. S. 2674 
indefinitely postponed. Senate insists upon 
its amendments, requests conference and ap- 
points conferees. 

August 19, 1957: House notified of Senate 
action, disagrees with Senate amendments, 
agrees to conference, and appoints conferees. 

August 20, 1957: Conference report filed 
{conference report No. 1204). (Text printed 
in Recorp.) House agrees to conference re- 

Senate agrees to conference report. 


August 21, 1957: Approved, Public Law. 


85-162, 85th Congress, ist session. 


AUTHORIZATION—AEC PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
s BUILDING 


S. 1918 (S. Rept. 413), Public Law 85-107, 
85th Congress, lst session. H. R. 6978 (H. 
Rept. 539). 

Amend Public Law 31, 84th Congress, to 
increase the authorization for appropriations 
to the AEC for the construction of a modern 
office building in or near the District of 
Columbia. 

Authorizes an increase of $3,300,000 in ap- 
propriations for the construction of bullding. 

In part, heard with authorizing legisla- 
tion, April 10 and 17. Hearings on authoriz- 
ing legislation published. 

Legislative history of S. 1918 

April 18, 1954: Introduced by Senator Pas- 
Tore and referred to Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 6, 1957: Reported by Senator ANDER- 
som (S. Rept, 413). 

June 12, 1957: Passed over on Senate Cal- 
endar. 

June 26, 1957: Passed in the Senate by 
voice vote. 

June 27, 1957: House notified of Senate 


passage. f 
July 10, 1957: Passed in House in lieu of 
H. R. 6978. 
July 11, 1957: Senate notified of House 
July 12, 1957: Examined and signed 
and Vice President. Kg 


July 17, 1957; Approved, Public Law 85-107, 
85th Congress, Ist session. 
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H. R. 6978 

April 17. 1957: Introduced by Mr. DURHAM 
and referred to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

June 6, 1957: Reported by Mr. DURHAM 
(H. Rept. 539) and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

July 10, 1957: S. 1918 passed in lieu of 
H. R. 6978. 


INDEMNIFICATION AND LIMITATION OF LIABILITY 


H. R. 7383 (H. Rept. 435), Public Law 85— 
256, 85th Congress, Ist session. S. -2051 (8. 
Rept, 296). 

(Nore.—These bills supersede H. R. 1981 
(Pater), S. 42 (Annerson), H. R. 888 

~ (Price), S. 715 (ANDERSON), and H. R. 3798 
(Banino) .) 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
by the addition of a new section 170—In- 
demnification and limitation of liability. and 
makes appropriate amendments to other sec- 
tions of the act dealing with findings defi- 
nitions, and conditions attached to licenses 
for special nuclear materials, 

Provides for a program of Government in- 
demnification arising from nuclear incident 
damages which are in excess of the financial 
protection the licensee is required to main- 
tain. This indemnification is limited to 
an aggregate not to exceed $500 million, in- 
cluding reasonable costs of investigating 
and settling claims and defending suits for 
damages, together with the amount of fi- 
nancial protection required of the licensee 
or contractor, for a single nuclear incident, 

The amount of financial protection to be 
required of the licensee is set at the maxi- 
mum amount of private insurance available 
from private sources, but the Commission 
may require a lesser amount to be deter- 
mined on the basis of cost and terms of 
private insurance, the type, size and location 
of the facility, and other factors pertaining 
to the hazard, provided that for facilities 
designed for producing substantial amounts 
of electricity and having a rated capacity of 
10,000 electrical klowatts or more, the max- 
imum amount of financial protection shall 
be required. 

August 1, 1967, set as the terminal date of 
AEC’s authority for the signing of an agree- 
ment for indemnification with those persons 
required to establish financial protection. 
Authorizes the Commission to enter into 
agreements for indemnification with its con- 
tractors during the same period of time. 
Permits the Commission to enter into an 
indemnity contract in advance of appropri- 
ations and without advertising. 

Authorizes the Commission to collect an 
established fee of $30 per year per thousand 
kilowatts of thermal energy capacity for 
facilities licensed under section 103 of the 
act (reactors which have been proven to be 
of commercial value), and such nominal fees 
as it deems appropriate for other licenses, 
from persons with whom indemnification 
agreements are signed. Minimum fee set at 
$100 per year. 

Requires the AEC to report to the Joint 
Committee by April 1, 1958, and every year 
thereafter on the operations of section 170. 

Amends the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 by 
the addition of a new section: 

“Sec, 29. Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards.” 

Provides for the establishment of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Reactor Safeguards 
with a maximum membership of 15 be ap- 
pointed by the Commission for terms of 4 
years each. 

Requires the Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards to review safety studies and facility 
licenses referred to it by the Commission 
with regard to hazards of proposed or exist- 
ing reactor facilities and the adequacy of 
proposed reactor safety standards; and to 
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perform other duties as the Commission 
may request. 

Requires the Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards to review each application for a fa- 
cility license under section 103 or 104 b and 
any application under 104 c for a testing 
facility, and any application under section 
104 a or 104 ¢ specifically referred to it by 
the Commission and submit a report there- 
on, Such report shall be made a part of 
the record of application and made available 
to the public to the extent permitted under 
the security regulations of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act. 

Requires the Commission to hold hear- 
ings, after 30 days" notice and publication 
in the Federal Register, on each application 
under sections 103 and 104 b. 

(Nore.—Provistons of section 29 designed 
to require public reports by the Committee 
on Reactor Safeguards as well as public 
hearings on applications to construct and 
operate most power and testing reactors, but 
to leave to the AEC flexibility as to proce- 
dures on applications for the construction 
and operation of certain types of reactors. 
General subject was discussed in study by 
JCAE staff entitled “A Study of AEC Proce- 
dures and Organization in the Licensing of 
Reactor Facilities,” dated April 1957.) 


Legislative history of H. R. 7383 


May 9, 1957: Introduced and reported by 
Mr. Price (H. Rept. 435). 

June 26, 1957: House Resolution 297 (H. 
Rept. 641) introduced and reported, grant- 
ing a 2-hour open rule on H. R. 7383. 

June 28, 1957: Scheduled for considera- 
tion on July 1. 

July 1, 1957: Passed the House, amended. 

July 2, 1957: Senate notified of House 
Passage, H. R. 7383 placed on Senate Cal- 
endar. 

August 16, 1957: Passed Senate, amended, 
and S. 2051 indefinitely postponed, 

August 19, 1957: House notified of Senate 
passage; agrees to Senate amendments, 
clearing the bill for the President's approval. 

September 2, 1957; Approved, Public Law 
85-256, 85th Congress, 1st session. 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY PARTICIPATION 

ACT OF 1957 


H. R. 8992 (H. Rept. 960), Public Law 85- 
177, 85th Congress, ist session. S. 2673 (S. 
Rept. 778). 

(Nore.—These bills supersede H. R. 8251 
(Puice), H. R. 8254 (Col). H. R. 8641 (Corx). 
and S. 2341 (Pasrone) .) 

To provide for the appointment’ of repre- 
sentatives of the United States in the organs 
of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and to make other provisions with respect 
to the participation of the United States in 
that Agency, and for other purposes. 

Provides for the appointment by the Presl- 
dent, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
of a representative and deputy representative 
of the United States to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, who shall represent 
the United States on the Board of Governors 
of the Agency, and may represent the United 
States at the General Conference and serve 
ex officio as United States representatives on 
any organ of the Agency, and shall perform 
such other functions with respect to United 
States participation as the President may 
from time to time direct. \ 

Authorizes the appointment or designa- 
tion by the President, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, of a representative and 
alternates to attend special sessions of the 
General Conference. 

Authorizes the President to make such 
other appointments as deemed necessary to 
represent the United States in the organs 
of the Agency, including the designation of 
any officer of the United States Government, 
whose appointment is subject to Senate con- 
firmation, to act, without additional com- 
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pensation, for temporary periods as the repre- 
sentative on the Board of Governors in the 
absence or disability of the United States 
representative or deputy representative, or in 
leu of such representatives in connection 
with a specified subject matter. 

Provides for compensation of persons ap- 
Pointed or designated under the provisions 
of the act, 

Requires that United States participation 
in the Agency as set forth in its statute shall 
be consistent with and in furtherance of 
the purposes of the Agency and the policy set 
forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 with 
respect to the development, use, and control 
Of atomic energy. Requires the President to 
report to the Congress not less than once 
each year on the activities of, and the United 
States participation in, the Agency. 

Provides that United States representatives 
shall act and vote in accordance with the 
instructions of the President. 

Authorizes the appropriation annually, out 
of funds in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
Propriated, such sums as may be necessary 
to pay the United States share of expenses 
Of the International Agency and for the sala- 
Ties and expenses of the United States repre- 
Sentatives and their staffs and other expenses 
authorized by law. 

Provides for the employment by the Agency 
Of a Federal employee for a period not to 
extend beyond the first 3 consecutive years 
of such employment without loss of civil 
Service retirement and Federal employees“ 
Group lite insurance benefits provided that 
the employee shall pay within 90 days of his 

tion from the Agency without preju- 

de all necessary deductions and Agency 
contributions for coverage under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act and the Federal Em- 
Ployees' Group Life Insurance Act. Provides 
that if such employee applies for restora- 
tion to his Federal position within 90 days 
Of separation from the Agency, he shall 
30 days be restored to such position 

8 Position of like seniority, status, and 


Provides ciyil-service retirement and Fed- 
t employees group life insurance benefits 
Or the same period of time and under the 
ome Conditions for a Presidential appointee 
= elected oficer who leaves his position to 
teen or who within 90 days of the termina- 
of his position enters, the employ of the 
Agency, 
Amends section 54 of the Atomic Energy 
Of 1954. Provides that unless authorized 
Pi ete the Commission shall be compensated 
Rot el nuclear material so distributed at 
thee than the Commission's published 
of bes applicable to domestic distribution 
ma material, except that the Commission 
tity distribute without charge only a quan- 
18 Of such material which does not exceed 
tso ue $10,000 In the case of one nation or 
Fite in the case of any group of nations 
Peaceryy n, calendar year for research on 
Tul uses and medical therapy. 
Ne ides that the Commission may con- 
ae to the International Atomic Energy 
cy, or to any group of nations, only such 
Buch ts of special nuclear materials and for 
Cong Ttods of time as are authorized by 
Bon 1 Provided, however, the Commis- 
authorized subject to provisions of 
on 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
or con aute to the Agency 5,000 kilograms 
amoun oe U-235, together with the 
Will ma of special nuclear material which 
titles tch in amount the sum of ali quan- 
Of special nuclear material made avall- 
ne other members of the Agency to 


that in the event of the adoption 
dment to the statute of the 
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minate upon notification by the Senate to 
the President of its refusal to advise and 
consent, except the necessary authority to 
the prompt and orderly settlement of obli- 
gations and commitments to the Agency and 
other expenses required for a prompt and 
orderly termination of United States par- 
ticipation in the Agency, and provided that 
the United States representatives, officers, 
and employees shall retain, under regula- 
tions promulgated by the President, their 
authority under the act for period of time 
required to complete the settlement of mat- 
ters arising out of United States participa- 
tion in the Agency. 

Hearings printed. 

Legislative history of H. R. 8992 


July 31, 1957: Introduced by Mr. Price and 
referred to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

July 31, 1957: Reported in House (H. Rept. 
No. 960) and committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

August 8, 1957: Considered by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union under a 2-hour open rule (H. Res. 
390). Passed the House, amended, by voice 
vote. 

August 9, 1957: Ordered placed on Senate 
Calendar. Passed Senate, amended by strik- 
ing all but the enacting clause and substi- 
tuting in lieu thereof the text of S. 2673 as 
reported from the Joint Committee. 

August 13, 1957; House disagrees to Senate 
amendments, requests conference, and ap- 
points conferees. 

August 14, 1957: Senate agrees to confer- 
ence, appoints conferees. 

August 19, 1957: Conference report (con- 
ference report No. 1200) filed. Senate agrees 
to conference report. 

August 20, 1957: House agrees to conference 
report. 

August.28, 1957: Approved, Public Law 85- 
177, 85th Congress, Ist session. 

MAJOR ATOMIC ENERGY LEGISLATION, 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


1. Authorization legislation: The Atomic 
Energy Commission's authorization bill was 
signed by the President on August 4 (Public 
Law 85-590). The act authorizes $486,679,000 
for AEC construction projects, including 
plan or facility acquisition, construction or 
expansion. The Joint Committee, after ex- 
tensive hearings, reported clean bills which 
approved in toto AEC’s request for authoriza- 
tion totaling $193.4 million, including 851 
million for a gas-cooled, graphite-moderated, 
enriched uranium reactor. The committee 
added $145 million for a plutonium produc- 
tion reactor to be located at Hanford, Wash., 
provision for certain design and engineering 
studies for certain types of reactors, and 
$39 million for new physical research facili- 
tles. R 

2. Exchange of nuclear Information and 
materials for military purposes: This law was 
signed by the President on July 2 (Public 
Law 85-479). The proposals to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to permit closer 
cooperation with Britain and other allies had 
been sent to the Joint Committee on January 
27. After considerable modification, and the 
insertion of a new provision allowing Con- 
gress to veto any exchange agreements, the 
committee reported clean bills on June 5. 
‘The bill as signed by the President contained 
the following elements: 

The following could be transferred or ex- 
changed under the legislation: 

A. To a nation or regional defense organi- 
gation classified information as necessary to: 
planning, training, evaluating enemy capa- 
bilities, developing compatible delivery sys- 
tems, and other military applications of 
atomic energy. 

B. To a nation additional classified in- 
formation: : 
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1. Relative to military reactor design 

2. To improve its atomic weapons develop- 
ment, design or fabrication (but only pro- 
viding that nation has made substantial 
progress in developing atomic Weapons) * 

C. To a nation material and equipment, 
including: 

1. Nuclear materials for: 

(a) Military reactors 

(b) Atomic weapons (provided that natlon 
has made substantial progress in the de- 
velopment of atomic weapons) + 

Transfers and ex of information 
and materials would be subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

A. If the cooperating nation or regional 
defense organization is participating with 
the United States pursuant to an interna- 
tional arrangement by substantial and mate- 
rial contributions to mutual defense and 
security. 

B. The exchange can take place only pur- 
suant to an agreement 

1. Approved by the President. 

2. Performance of which the President has 
determined in writing will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security. 

C. The President must also determine that 
the specific cooperation undertaken will pro- 
mote and will not constitute an unreason- 
abe risk to the common defense and security. 

D. In addition, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy shall be fully and currently 
informed. 

3. Euratom legislation: Passed by the 
Senate and House, the Euratom legislation 
now awaits the signature of the President. 
The legislation was transmitted to the Con- 
gress on June 23 and has been the subject 
of JOAE hearings from July 22 to August 13. 
The Joint Committee reported clean bills 
on August 14 which contained the follows 
ing main elements: 

A. A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
116) approving the generalized international 
agreement with Euratom, 

B. Authorization for construction in the 
Euratom countries by 1963 1 million kilo- 
watts of nuclear power capacity, except that 
2 reactors may be selected to be in opera- 
tion by 1965. 

C. Authorization to make guaranteed con- 
tracts up to an overall maximum liability of 
$90 million for the purpose of guaranteeing 
nuclear fuel fabrication. Specific authori- 
zation must be obtained from each 
time such a contract ts entered into. 

D. An initial authorization of $3 million 
for fiscal year 1959 for use in a cooperative 
program of research and development, The 
Commission may enter into contracts up to 
5 years under the program, provided that 
the Community authorizes an equivalent 
amount for use in the cooperative program 
of research and development. 

E. The authorization for sale or lease to 
Euratom 30,000 kilograms of U-—235 for use in 
the reactors constructed under the joint pro- 


gram. 

F. Authorization to purchase from Eura- 
tom special nuclear material from reactors 
constructed under the joint program up to 
4,100 kilograms of plutonium. 

4. Omnibus legislation: Signed by .the 
President on August 19 (Public Law 85-681), 
this law amends various sections of the 
Atomic Enery Act of 1954, as amended, as re- 
quested by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and revised by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Briefiy, the bill amends the 
Atomic Energy Act in the following particu- 
lars: 

Sections 1 and 2 amend section 53 of the 
act to authorize the Commission to issue li- 


1 Report on the bill states only nation 
presently qualifying is the United Kingdom. 

*Provided there is no disapproving con- 
current resolution by Congress, 
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censes for the possession of special nuclear 
material within the United States for uses 
which do not fall expressly within the present 
provisions of section 53a, and to make a rea- 
sonable charge for such materials. Section 3 
amends section 68 of the act to provide a 
general release of reservations of fissionable 
materials or source materials under acquired 
lands of the United States as well as public 
lands. 

Section 4 of the bill amends section 123c 
of the act to provide that the Joint Commitee 
may waive the normal 30-day waiting period 
for proposed international agreements for 
cooperation. 

Section 5 of the bill amends section 145 of 
the act to authorize the Commission to grant 
security clearances prior to completion of in- 
vestigation in the event of a state of war 
declared by the Congress or a national dis- 
aster due to enemy attack. 

Section 6 of the bill amends section 161d 
of the act to authorize the Commission to 
adopt compensation rates on a retroactive 
basis as may be authorized by the Classifica- 
tion Act for other Government employees, 

Section 7 óf the bill amends section 161 of 
the act by adding a new subsection to au- 
thorize the Commission to establish a succes- 
sion of authority within the Commission in 
the event of a national disaster due to enemy 
activities; a new subsection u to authorize 
the Commission to enter into contracts for 

ng of materlals under International 
agreements for cooperation; and a new sub- 
section V to authorize the Commission to 
enter into long-term contracts in certain 
limited areas. 

Section 8 amends section 166 of the act to 
authorize the Commission to dispose of con- 
tractor and subcontractor records in accord- 
ance with a records disposal schedule agreed 
upon by the Commission and the Goyern- 
ment Accounting Office. 

5. Indemnity for nuclear ship Savannah: 
Signed by the President on August 8 (Public 
Law 85-602), this bill was reported by the 
Joint Committee on July 22. It amends the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to extend the 
provisions of the AEC Indemnity Act to the 
nuclear ship Savannah, the United States 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship. The 
bill is limited to the construction and opera- 
tion of that ship, and extends to it the same 
type of insurance and indemnity protection 
as approved by the Congress in Public Law 
85-256 last year. The present Atomic Energy 
Act would cover the ship while it is within 
the United States. This bill provides Indem- 
nity protection during its operations outside 
of the continental limits of the United States. 
The bill authorizes the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into agreements for Indem- 
nification similar to those now being proc- 
essed by the Commission for domestic atomic 
energy licenses, and also provides for Umita- 
tion of liability similar to, and in the same 
amount, provided in present section 170 e of 
the Atomic Energy Act. 

6, Indemnity assistance for educational in- 
stitutions: This bill, which was approved by 
Congress on August 14, is now awaiting the 
President's signature. Hearings were held 
by the Joint Committee in July and clean 
bills were reported on August 14. The law, 
as passed by Congress, provides that with 
respect to any license for the conduct of 
educational activities issued pursuant to 
certain sections of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954 to a person found by the Commission 
to be a nonprofit educational institution, the 
Commission shall exempt such licensee from 
the financial protection requirement of sub- 
section 170a. The bill also stipulates that 
the Commission shall agree to indemnify 
the licensee, and other persons indemnified, 
from public lability in excess of $250,000 
arising from nuclear incidents. The aggre- 
gate indemnity for all persons indemnified 
in connection with each nuclear incident 
shall not exceed $500 million. 
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The American People Are Not Starving 
Their Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks other Members of Congress and I 
have repeatedly referred to a new report 
on Federal aid to education by the Insti- 
tute for Social Science Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This makes available, for 
the first time, the factual background of 
the financing of our public schools. The 
300-page book, School Needs in the De- 
cade Ahead, was prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman, a vice president of the in- 
stitute, who previously served as research 
director of the Education Committee of 
the United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations and as consult- 
ant on school finance to the White House 
Conference on Education, 

Senator GOLDWATER said in a speech, 
August 13, 1958, in the Senate, referring 
at length to this report: 

Bvery argument registered on behalf of 
Federal aid to education is diluted or wiped 
out by this carefully documented report. 


The report conclusively disproves the 
innumerable exaggerations and distor- 
tions about teacher and classroom short- 
ages and refutes the claim that the un- 
satisfactory results of our educational 
system may be blamed on inadequate 
financial support of the schools. Mr. 
Freeman holds that the real problem is 
not so much to get more dollars for edu- 
cation but to get more education for our 
dollars. He stresses that the needed up- 
lift in the level of American education re- 
quires a renewed emphasis upon subject - 
matter learning, a major raising of aca- 
demic standards in the elementary- 
secondary schools, and a new direction in 
the training and certification of teachers, 

Mr. Freeman states that over the next 
decade the schools must get additional 
billions of dollars if they are to give 
an adequate education to an evergrowing 
number of pupils. But he believes: 

If methods are adopted for a fuller and 
more effective utilization of teachers and 
school facilities, if television, films, and other 
technological methods of widening the range 
of good teachers and saving manpower are 
adopted, if the schools concentrate on sub- 
Jeot- matter teaching and eliminate frills, the 
quality of school education will be lifted but 
school funds will not need to rise much be- 


yond the growth rate of the national in- 
come. 


That this book expresses what well- 
informed persons throughout the country 
have felt for a long time, is proven by 
the excellent response it has found in 
magazines and newspapers throughout 
the country. U. S. News & World 
Report published a 4-page summary of 
the report’s findings on July 4, under 
the caption “Is United States Really Too 
Stingy With Its Schools?” 

Under leave to include my remarks in 
the Record I include the following ex- 
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cerpts from editorials and reviews of 

other newspapers and magazines: 

EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON SCHOOL NEEDS IN 
THE DECADE AHEAD 


From Tomorrow's School Needs: A Middle 
Way, in the Detroit (Mich.) News of July 2, 
1958: > 

"Now comes Roger A. Freeman's frankly 
conservative School Needs in the Decade A- 
head, doing something few prior critics have 
seemed able or willing to do: answer the edu- 
cationists with detailed figures instead of in- 
stinctive protest and involved generalities. 

“Freeman deflates many of the education 
lobby'’s most extravagant and panicky 
claims—the disappearing teacher, the fright- 
ening classroom shortage—often with figures 
and reports out of their own mouths, He 
questions. many of the assumptions they so 
blandly peddle as bedrock truth. And he 
roundly refutes the nation that Americans 
have been little short of criminal in neglect 
of their schools. 

“He foresees doubled school costs by 1970 
if present trends continue, but questions 
whether those trends must continue un- 
changed. The alternatives he discusses may 
offend the educationists, but for the rest of 
us they offer material for careful thought.” 

From New Survey Destroys Myth Schools 
Are Being Starved, by Harold G. Pyle, in the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, July 2, 1958: 

“Freeman made an exhaustive study of re- 
ports from official sources and from educa- 
tional associations, and came up with these 
facts which blow skyhigh the whole case of 
the NEA, the Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and 
other advocates of vastly greater school ex- 
penditures, including Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

“Nothing the advocates of far heavier 
school spending can say will argue effectively 
with those facts. 

Polnt by point, Freeman demolishes the 
claims of the professional educationista and 
their powerful elaque. 

“The book should be must reading for 
school officials and city, State, county, and 
Federal legislators. One of the best contri- 
butions to education by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be to distribute the report 
free to public officials.” 

From Holding the Line on School Costs, in 
the Chicago (II.) Sunday Tribune of July 
27, 1958: 

“Freeman's incisive and factual presenta- 
tion contrasts sharply with the prevailing 
stereotype of the money-starved school that 
cannot hope to live much longer without 
huge Federal appropriations, 

“Though the book primarily Is factual and 
fiscal, Freeman incidentally develops n de- 
talled and extensive affirmative program for 
coping with school needs.” 

From Some Views on Teachers’ Pay, in 
LR Angeles (Calif.) Times of June 29) 
1 : 

“Roger A. Freeman in his new book, 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead, has some 
arresting things to say in this fleld of half 
truth and half legend, 

“We have quoted Mr. Freeman on school 
matters before. He is usually at odds with 
the educationists, and they have often over- 
ridden him, sometimes by sheer welght of 
numbers and noise. But his credentials are 
excellent. 

“Labors such as his help to keep the 
American eye on the basic problem of edu- 
cation, which is that not enough of what 
should be taught in the schools is taught. 
Much of the complaint about lack of 
and teacher shortages is diversionary. There 
are lacks and shortages but they are not 
the real cause of the failures of the „ 

From A Close Look at School Costs, in the 
Tidings (Los Angeles, Calif.) of August 8. 
1958: 

"It is doubtful that a more excellent au- 
thority in the feld could be found, 
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“The report bears no marks of frenzied 
Propaganda, It is richly factual, profusely 
documented, solidly reasoned in its con- 
clusions. 

Whose then the blame for the alleged 
deficiencies in the American educational 
System? Mr. Freeman blames no one, He 
Elves praise to dedicated and hard-working 
teachers. He expresses sympathy for con- 
fused parents, and for boards of education 
Swept by complex pressures. 

But he docs suggest this: that basically 


the problem resides in an educational’ 


Philosophy which has substituted quantity 
of money spent for quality of educational 
achievement. And he does state bluntly 
this: It is now evident that we cannot, for 
any amount of money, buy a better educi- 
tion tor our youth.’ 

“Amid all the clamor for Federal ald and 
the unceasing demands of the NEA, we are 
inclined to agree with him.” 

From Nonpublic Schools Cited for Growth, 
Nationally syndicated column of Raymond 
Moley in the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin of July 11, 1958: ai 

Not only those educators who belleve that 
they are giving our children the best, most 
modern instruction, but those who say they 
could do better with more money will be 
shaken badly by a brilliant analysis of educa- 

on which has recently appeared. It is 
School Needs in the Decade Ahead by Roger A. 
Freeman, 

“BY a thorough and elaborate analysis of 
©Mclal figures, he dissipates the fallacious 

ms that the American people have starved 
Schools to the extent that they are 
¢ Pelesaly overcrowded and understaffed and 
hat our teachers are white collar slaves. 
Freeman's thesis is that the real needs 
a more efficient use of what money is avail- 
xi € and the elimination of frills in the cur- 
Aiea rather than more money—presum- 
ly Federal money.” 
ree A School Study, the Seattle (Wash.) 

at-Intelligencer of July 10, 1958: 

e are glad to see the publication of a 

k called School Needs in the Decade 
head by Roger Freeman. 

Ronk Freeman's book is certain ta arouse 

long etsy: It is equally certain to be of 

S-runge value to our children—who are 

© crux of the matter, after all. 
stit T, Freeman's book, published by the In- 

be Seal Science Research, should be 

y all those interested in our 

Nate which is to say, the future of the 
pee Our Desperate Schools, the New York 

u News. July 28, 1958: 

Freeman is an expert on public fi- 
His book is loaded with facts and 
from official sources. From these, 
e reassuring conclusions. 
at the teacher shortage Is greatly 
t Bgerated, and so are the stories of grossly 
erpaid teachers. 
ts Another is that the classroom shortage 
Tew ye Ing fast, and will disappear in a 
at Sts If school districts go on bullding 
"A thre rates, without Federal help. 
RO on part de that if school districte simply 
they q Pending about as much per pupil as 
being san our school needs will go on 
Educatio ‘quately met; that the National 
about n Association (teachers’ lobby) talk 
Next 10 


Dance, 
he rea 
+ 


8t least doubling school funds in the 
years is a lot of hogwash. 
is recommended to boards of 
Over the country.” 
F y 
Stingy Condy Retutes Charge Americans Are 
(Ala) Path Their Schools, in the Mobile 
ee of July 3, 1958: 
toward ang of this nature should go far 
With penn PS People right in their thinking 
heya to schools and tmeir needs.” 
Amerin o eing Long-Standing Fables on 
Standard —cUcational Neels, in the Catholic 
delphla soap Times of July 4, 1958, Phila- 


e k 
tducation all 
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“In each case he does a devastating work 
in exploding what has calmly been accepted 
as ‘educational dogma,’ Mr. Freeman's 
study chases away a lot of spurious ghosts 
and has opened up questions that will re- 
ceive further treatment in these columns in 
the future.” 

From School Fables and Facts I, by Ray- 
5 Moley in Newsweek magazine of July 

1958: 

“The need for a truly authoritative hand- 
book has now been met in a volume, School 
Needs in the Decade Ahead. It is the work 
of an indefatigable student of the subject, 
Roger Freeman of the Institute for Social 
Science Research under a grant from the 
Relm Foundation, Nothing to equal this 
has yet appeared in the vast modern litera- 
ture of American education.” 7 

From A Crisis Expioded, by L, Brent Bozell 
in National Review of July 5, 1958: 

“The hottest thing on the subject in years, 
a volume called School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, which made its appearance 6 days 
following the Rockefeller effort and there- 
upon rendered it and just about everything 
else in the field obsolete. The book refiects 
an exhaustive study of public school finances 
conducted by the Institute for Social Science 
Research, and comes out now under the by- 
line of Mr. Roger Freeman. The charts, ta- 
bles, and statistics in the book cogently 
challenge nearly all the major assumptions 
that govern current discussion of public ed- 
ucation, and shift the burden of proof 
squarely to the other side,” 

From Rising School Costs Prompt a Warn- 
ing, in the Shreveport (La.) Times of July 
5, 1958: 

“The findings recounted above, and others 
reported in this study, flatly contradict a 
vast amount of propaganda which has come 
from education sources in recent years, most 
of it put forth to support moves for higher 
teacher pay.” 

From Former State Man’s Book on Educa- 
tlon Sure To Stir Debate, by Ross Cunning- 
ham in the Seattle (Wash.) Times of July 
7, 1958: 
= “an old warrior in Washington's battles 

over school financing—-and whether the tax- 
payers are getting their money’s worth, has 
turned up in a command post on the na- 
tional battleground in the same war. 

“A reading indicated clearly that the bock 
will be like a bellows to the fires in the post- 
sputnik debate over the effectiveness of our 
educational system.” - 

From Educational Sob Story? by Louis 
Azrael in the Baltimore (Md.) News Post of 
July 8, 1958: 

„It this book is correct, most of the things 
that educators all up and down the land 
have been saying are wrong. 

“Mr. Freeman's technique, in this book, is 
first to quote the heartrending poor-mouth 
statements of leading educators, then to de- 
molish them with figures. 

From Freeman Analyzes School Support, 
in the Spokesman-Review (Spokane, Wash.) 
of July 10, 1958: 

“Probably no man in the country has de- 
voted more study to that particular subject 
than he, and he is alarmed over the trend. 

“The ‘Freeman report’ as it is being called, 
will come in for a lot of discussion in the 
coming yeara and taxpayers as well as edu- 
cators will want to acquire all the evidence 
available to support or refute its conten- 
tions.” 

From Thorough Study of School Problem. 
In the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of 
July 6, 1958: 

“His credentials as an educational re- 
searcher are impressive. We do not see how 
there could be valid disagreement with his 
statement that the choice ‘does not neces- 
sarily lie between high-priced good schools 
and low-priced bad schools.’ " 

From Confusion Worse Confounded, in the 
Daily Okinhoman, Oklahoma City, Okla, of 
June 3, 1958: 
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“Now comes a remarkable coun — 
ment, produced by no less — a 


From School Needs Seen in Different Per- 
spective, in the Durham (N. O.) Morning 
Herald of July 18, 1958: 

“The analysis (Freeman) makes puts 
school needs in new and different perspec- 
tive from that created by reports from such 
= as the Nations] Education Associa- 

on.” 

From Are Our Teachers Really Underpaid? 
In the Dally Plalnsman (Huron Dak, 
July 7, 1958: ; SEEREN 

"One of the main arguments advanced by 
those educationists who cry about the need 
for more money for the schools is that teach- 
ers are leaving the profession because they 
are underpaid. , 

“However, a survey made by the Institute 
for Social Science Research disproves both 
parts of that argument.” 

From Our Inefficient Colleges, in the Tulsa 
Tribune (Okla.) of July 1, 1958: 

“He took the words out of our mouth.” 

From Education Gets Double Analysis, in 
5 (Bloomington, III.) of July 

“The report challenges the current think- 
ing Soe school problems with some conyincing 
acts.“ 

From Schools and Teachers: Fewer Frills, 
More Fundamentals Seen Real Need, in the 
3 (S. C.) Independent of July 9, 

“Freeman's views, backed by a couple of 
mountains of statistics, should be of keen 
interest to Andersonians and other Ameri- 
cans becatise they differ so sharply with the 
usual surveys on the United States educa- 
tion scene.” . 

From A New Look at Education, in the St. 
gaue (Mo.) Globe-Democrat of July 6, 
1 5 

“In an exhaustive study of our schools, 
just off the presses of the Institute for Social 
Science Research (Roger Freeman) argues 
that the key problem is not money but better 
use of teachers and new teaching tools like 


TV. 

“Yet it is the professional educator groups 
that object most to injecting 20th century 
methods into the teaching profession. Often 
they assert that use of TV and teachers’ 
nids mean larger classes, and thus poorer 
instruction. 

“Author Freeman debunks that oft-re- 
peated assertion. He cites the review that 
the Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
made of the important studies of class size 
and how it affected the pupils’ learning. 

It found that: Forty percent of the re- 
search reports favored large classes, 22 per- 
cent small classes. On the whole, the sta- 
tistical findings definitely favor large classes 
at every level of Instruction except the kin- 
dergarten.” 

“In short, we must not. blindly worship 
the past, but must take a new look at our 
schools and our teaching methods, as author 
Freeman has done for us. Our goal must be 
a better education for our children by the 
best and most efficient methods known to 


From Ed Minteer in the Albuquerque (N. 
Mex.) Journal of July 8, 1958: 

“This book, School Needs in the Decade 
Ahead, and sponsored by the Institute for 
Social Science Research, will horrify the edu- 
cationists. But for the genuine and practical 
educators it will be an awakening on school 
financial problems. z 

“Schoolmen generally should read the 
book. Particularly school administrators and 
school boerd members should read it.“ 

From School Needs in the Years Ahead, in 
the Evening Outlook (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
of July 5, 1958: 8 ` 

“In his report, Mr, Freeman lays down a 
formula that we hope educators will heed.” 
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From Schools Go First Class, the Indianap- 
olis (Ind.) Star of June 28, 1958: 

“Freeman’s exhaustive facts and figures 
were taken largely from the statistics of such 
Government offices as the Department of 
Health, Education, and Weliare; the United 
States Census Bureau; the Labor Department, 
and others. Needless to say, they are figures 
which have been rather pointedly ignored by 
the National Education Association and other 
pressure group advocates of Federal aid to 
education. 

“The problem, in other words, is less a 
shortage of funds and facilities than it is the 
wise use of them. Evidently the question 
that has not been asked enough about school 
proposals has been, ‘Is this expenditure nec- 
essary?” 

From Do Our Schools Cost Too Much, by 
Jule B. Warren in the News and Observer, 
Raleigh, N. C., of July 1958: 

Nr. Freeman's] conclusion run counter 
to the well-financed publicity that is being 
presented to the public about schools. 

“But Freeman has facts and evidence to 
support his position. His book is one of the 
best-documented studies of the schools that 
has been written.” 

From Interesting School Study, in the 
Rockford (III.) Register-Republic of July 1, 
1958: 

“The National Education Association, the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, and other groups 
calling for a vast outpouring of Federal ald to 
education might learn something from the 
Freeman study.” 

From In the Statistical Fight Over Schools 
Mr. Freeman Fires a Mighty Cannonade, in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail of July 
3, 1958; 

“Mr, Freeman is a hard man with the fig- 
ures and some of his findings are calculated 
to give the National Education Association 
and its allies some difficult moments.” 

From Would You Like Your School Tax 
Upped by Two-thirds? in Denton (Tex.) 
Record Chronicle of July 9, 1958: 

“Reports like Freeman's sorely. and frankly 
remind us—the taxpayers who want every 
tax dollar efficiently spent and accounted 
for—that it's Just as much our duty to see 
that each dollar is spent efficiently as it Is 
the responsibility of the men and women 
we name to spend It.” 


These excerpts are just from a few of 
the more than 160 editorials, reviews, 
and feature stories on the report. The 
captions of some of the other major 
Stories indicate their content: 

School Study Attacks Educators’ False 
Ideas, by Betty Jean Lee, in the Denver 
(Colo.) Post of June 30, 1958. 

Educator Would Oust Frills, Cut Educa- 
tion Costs, in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Express of 
July 13, 1958. 

Educators Advised To Cut Frills, in the 
1 and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.) of July 

„1988. : 

Costs Soar—Need for School Efficiency Seen, 
by Bill Livingston in the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune of June 29, 1958. 

Book Calis for More Effective School Meth- 
ods, in the Muncile (Ind.) Star of June 29, 
1958. 

School Tax Waste Hit by Ike Ald, in the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel of July 19, 1958. 

Expert Blames School Woes on Frills, in 
the Sacramento (Calif.) Union of July 6, 1958. 

Warns of School Tax Revolt, in the Rome 
(N. T.) Daily Sentinel of July 3, 1958. 

A Warning on School Costs, in the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator of July 1, 1958. 
ds the’ oe Gomer Boosts School Costs, 

e Des owa) Register of June 
29, 1958. ‘ 4 $ 

The Zooming Cost of Education, in the 
Clarion Ledger and Jackson (Miss.) Dally 
News of June 29, 1958. 
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Realistic Schools Facts, in the Argus (Rock 
Island, Ill.) of July 1, 1958. 

Waste of School Funds Is Charged, in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of June 29, 1958. 

Book Debunks Weeping Over United States 
Schools, in the News and Courier (Charles- 
ton, S. C.) of July 6, 1958. 

United States Schools Not So Sick: Chop 
Frills, Writer Says, in the Salt Lake (Utah) 
Tribune of July 6, 1958. 

Statistician Says United States Schools 
Just Need Some Frills Cut Out, in the 
Oregonian (Portland, Oreg.) of July 7, 1958. 

Expert Cuts Crepe Off School Doors, in the 
Detroit (Mich.) News of July 6, 1958. 

Expert Finds School Woes Exaggerated, in 
the Boston (Mass.) Herald of July 6, 1958. 

School Shortages Show Decline, Expert 
Says, in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel. 

States Doing Good Job With Schools, in 
the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier of July 
1, 1958. 

Worth a Second Look, in the Price (Utah) 
Sun Advocate of July 10, 1958. 

Cost of Frills, in the Idaho Evening States- 
man (Boise, Idaho) of July 12, 1958. 

Cost of Frills, in the St. Joseph (Mich.) 
Herald-Press of July 12, 1958. 

Call School Financing "Adequate", in the 
Detroit (Mich.) Free Press of June 29, 1958. 

The Costs of Education, In the Topeka 
(Kans.) Daily Capital of July 1, 1958. 

School Cost Prospects, in the Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Post-Standard of July 7, 1958. 

To Pay for Good Teaching, in the Muncle 
(Ind.) Star of July 15, 1958. 

Pay for Teachers, in the Lawrence (Kans.) 
Daily Journal-World of July 5, 1958. 

Support for Public Schools, in the Peoria 
(III.) Journal-Star of June 30, 1958. 

School Tax Rise of 9 Billion Seen, in the 
New York Times of June 29, 1958. 

Doubling of School Cost Seen, in the Gary 
(Ind.) Post-Tribune of June 29, 1958. 

One Hundred Percent Rise Seen In Cost 
of Education, in the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of July 10, 1958. 

Expert Predicts School Costs To Double by 
1970, in the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News of 
July 2, 1958, 

Public School Costs Seen At Least Doubling 
by 1970, in the Florida Times-Union (Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) of June 29, 1958. 

Doubled School Expenditure, Tax Increases 
Seen by 1970, in the San Diego (Calif.) Union 
of June 30, 1958, 

Expects Costs of Schools To Double by 1970, 
in the Chicago (Hl.) Sunday Tribune of June 
29, 1958. 

School Costs May Double by 1970, in the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch of June 29, 1958. 

Doubled School Cost Seen by 1970, in the 
„ (Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) of July 

School Costs Seen Doubled in 12 Years, in 
the Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, 
N. T.) of June 29, 1958. 

Is United States Too Stingy With Its 
Schools? in the Wanderer (St. Faul, Minn.) 
of July 3, 1958. 

Author Outlines School Needs in the Ama- 
rillo (Tex) News of July 14, 1958. 

Big Rise Seen in School Costs, in the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram of July 11, 1958. 

Expert Views Weeping Over Plight of 
United States Schools as Crocodile Tears, 
in the Kalamazoo (Mich,) Gazette of July 
6, 1958. 

Major Doubt Cast on School Crisis, in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star of July 7, 1958. 

Writer Says School Situation Not So Bad, 
in the Rocky Mount (N. ©.) Sunday Tele- 
gram of July 6, 1958. 

Plight of Nation's Schools Not So Bad, 
Says New Book, in the Salisbury (N. C.) 
Post of July 6, 1958. 
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School Picture Not Really So Dark, in the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelllgencer of July 
6, 1958. 

Statistician Says School Plight Not Really 
Dark, in the St. Petersburg Times (Fla.) of 
July 6, 1958. 

School Picture Not Really Dark, in the 
Concord (N. C.) Tribune of July 6, 1958. 

Statistician Says School Picture Not Really 
So Dark, in the Columbia (S. C.) State of 
July 6, 1958. 

School Picture Not So Dark, Author 
Claims, in the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald of 
July 7, 1958. 

School Needs Found To Be Not as Dark 
as Pictured, in the Spartanburg (S. C.) 
Herald-Journal of July 6, 1958, 

Expert Says School Picture Not as Dark 
as Painted, in the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen- 
Times of July 6, 1958. 

School Picture Is Not So Dark, in the 
Greenville (S. C.) News of July 6, 1958. 

Tax Expert Says United States Schools 
Not So Bad, in the Mobile (Ala.) Press Reg- 
ister of July 6, 1958. 

School Plight Isn't So Bad as It's Painted, 
Says One Book, in the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch of July 6, 1958. 

School Plight Not So Bad, Statistician Says 
in Book, in the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 
Journal of July 7, 1958. 

New Figures Show Public Backs Schools, 
in the New Haven (Conn.) Evening Rogister 
of July 7, 1958, 

Major Doubt Cast on School Crisis, in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star of July 7, 1958. 

Better Schools Seen at Little Rise in Tax, 
in the Detroit (Mich.) News of June 29, 1958. 

School Funds Are Enough, in the Sunday 
bela set (Omaha, Nebr.) of June 29, 

The Big Pitfall, in the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times of June 26, 1958. 

School Spending Next to Defense, in the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record of July 11, 1958. 

A Teacher's Pay, in the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Intelligencer of July 23, 1958. 

Sees Doubled School Costs in Dozen Years, 
ate Chicago (III.) Tribune of June 29, 

School Costs, in the Chicago (i.) Dally 
Tribune of June 30, 1958. 

Big School Cost Increase Seen, in the 
Sioux Falls Argus-Leader (S. Dak.) of July 
1958. 

The Matter of Schooling's Cost, in the 
ATTN Statesman (Boise, Idaho) of July 5 

58. 

They're Your Schools, by Lavor K. Chaffin 
in the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret News 
of July 11, 1958. 

On School Costs, in the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bulletin of July 6, 1958. 

School Cost Rise Seen, in the New Tork 
Times of July 2, 1958. 

Costs of Schools Due To Double, in the 
Denver (Colo.) Post of July 2, 1958. 

Doubled School Costs Forecast, in the Cor’ 
pus Christi (Tex.) Caller of July 2, 1958. 

Future School Needs Study Points to In- 
creasing Taxes, in the Ithaca (N. Y.) Ji 
of July 1, 1958. 

Author Sees Increases in School Tax Loads 
2 the Salt Lake (Utah) Tribune of June 2% 

Major Boosts in Taxes for Schools Pre- 
stg in the Monroe (La.) World of July 19 

5 

School Financing; in the Chicago (II.) 
Daily Tribune of July 24, 1958. 

Wake Up, Americans, in the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Enquirer of August 5, 1958. 

Improvement in the Schools, in the Shreve“ 
port (La.) Journal of August 5, 1958. 

Schools Need More Than Money, in the 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times-Lender of Au 
gust 5, 1958. 
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SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE S. McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
editor and publisher of the Sioux Falls 
Argus-Leader, Mr. John A. Kennedy, 
who is one of the world's recognized au- 
thorities on education in the Soviet 
Union, has said that the most dangerous 
Weapon in the world is Russia's scientifi- 
Cally trained, atheistic mind. ; 

Testifying before our House Education 
Subcommittee, Mr, Kennedy told us, 
after extensive firsthand observation of 
the Soviet school system that the real 
threat from Russia is not her jet planes 
or tanks, but her classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories. 

In other words, what Mr. Kennedy told 
us in a most compelling manner is that 
America must either meet the challenge 
of Soviet education or lose the race be- 
tween totalitarianism and our free way 
of life. Mr. Kennedy made these re- 
Marks before the Russians launched 
their sputnik and before many of the 
Test of us were awakened to the tremen- 
dous challenge posted by the all-out ed- 
Ucational effort of the Soviet Union. 

Tam not going to review here the tre- 
Mendous investment of time, money, and 
ta boner that the Russians have put 

to education. What I would like to 
wabphastee is that Americans have al- 

ays believed that education is a central 
eme in our entire national life. 
tha e have recognized from the very first 
esas education ought to be primarily a 
matter. The home, the local school 
toric the local community have his- 
Sunes been given the direction of our 
sho © school programs. This is as it 
legis and I am pleased that the 
lation now before us makes it im- 
le for the Federal Government to 
voll is program to dictate local school 
tines, „The opening section of this bill 
control of 58 conviction of all of us ee 
In loca] hina must be presery 
om the very first, however, we have 
Rive Bhar i our Federal Government to 
zuppert fünnee to the schools. Federal 
ent m for education is a clearly differ- 
5 atter from Federal control. 
or Carly as 1785, 1 of the 2 great 
Set 8 for the Northwest Territory 

p € the 16th section of every town- 
e public domain for educational 
Notably 11 The Founding Fathers, most 
democra omas Jefferson, believed that 
strong c>, Was not possible without 

en th Public support for education. 
ton, € conservative Alexander Hamil- 

eas ashington’s great Secretary of the 
portant „ald that one of the most im- 
responsibilities of the Federal 

ent was the promotion of learn- 


In 
ingly ch own day, it is becoming increas- 
Cannot fine that local property owners 
expanding ance the cost of a constantly 
educational program. The 
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demands of the modern world have 
greatly increased the cost of modern edu- 
cation, just as the cost of all other worth- 
while commodities has increased. 

Certainly, a nation that insists on 
annual improvements in its automobiles 
and that is willing to pay 3 or 4 times 
the amount for an automobile today that 
we paid 15 years ago ought to be willing 
to face realistically the need for im- 
proved education, 

Furthermore, a literal explosion of 
school-age population is upon us. Class- 
rooms that are already jammed will be 
filled to overflowing in the immediate 
years ahead. The full force of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school-age popu- 
lation is about to hit the colleges, and 
we are told that by 1970 present college 
enrollments, now approximately 3 mil- 
lion students, will be doubled and pos- 
sibly tripled. 

The problem that confronts us is fur- 
ther compounded by an imminent short- 
age of qualified teachers on every level 
of education. Good teaching is now 
and always has been the heart of good 
education. We must recognize, far more 
than we have in the past, the central 
role that good teachers play in the 
building of a better America. We can- 
not afford any longer the notion held in 
some quarters that teaching is simply a 
stepping stone to a more adequately 
paying job or profession. With the ex- 
ception of the clergy, there is no more 
honored profession than teaching. 
Teachers ought to be compensated ac- 
cordingly. 

Aside from adequate financial remu- 
neration, the teacher and the scholar 
are entitled to the highest respect of the 
community. Surely, we ought to have 
reached a stage of maturity now where 
things of the mind are not objects of 
ridicule and scorn. 

There is a peculiar thread running 
through our heritage that historians call 
anti-intellectualism. It is the strange 
twist that leads us to make heroes of 
those showing proficiency on the grid- 
iron but to overlook the. solid achieve- 
ments of the conscientious scholar and 
the capable teacher. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that anti-intellectualism is a 
luxury America cannot afford in the nu- 

ear age. 

i Now what can be said of the legisla- 
tion before us? It can be said first and 
foremost that it represents at least. one 
significant answer to the educational 
challenge of communism. 

Secondly, it can be said that this legis- 
lation is squarely in the American tradi- 
tion in that it preserves local control 
while extending a helping hand from 
our National Government. 

Third, it can be said that this is a pro- 
gram that places the emphasis on edu- 
cational excellence. It seeks to encour- 
age and underwrite scholarly attain- 


ment. 

Mr. Speaker, during the long and pain- 
staking hearings which our subcommittee 
conducted on this legislation, I did every- 
thing I possibly could to develop a bill 
that would be broadly based. It seems 
to me that it is just as essential for us 
to develop good teachers, ministers, 
journalists, and agriculturalists as it is 


` 
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tor us to develop good scientists. When 
I hear people talking about accelerating 
the sciences, I cannot help but think that 
we need to accelerate also our under- 
standing of those forces that will decide 
whether the creations of science will 
mean our salvation or our destruction, 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
be broadly administered within the 
American tradition of educating the 
whole man, There is now and always 
has been an urgent need for liberal edu- 
cation that enables the student to under- 
stand not only his own specialty, but the 
complex world in which he lives. 

This legislation seeks to build a better 
America in the following ways: 

= STUDENT LOANS 

Approximately half of the top ranking 
10 percent of America’s high-school grad- 
uates drop their education at the high 
school level. Most of these brilliant 
youngsters fail to go on to college be- 
cause of the cost of education. Inflation 
has hit the colleges as well as the market 
place. It has priced a college education 
out of the reach of thousands of young 
people. 

The student-loan program makes 
available during the next 4 years some 
$435 million that can be extended to in- 
stitutions of higher learning to be loaned 
by them to worthy, needy students who 
wish to continue their education beyond 
the high school. Under this plan, the 
college would be required to put up 10 
percent of the loan fund, but if it is un- 
able to borrow the money at a reasonable 
interest from local sources, the program 
authorizes a loan to the college from the 
Federal Treasury. 

The program provides that no one 
college shall be granted in excess of 
$250,000 to be used for student loans, 

Students borrowing under this pro- 
gram can borrow up to $1,000 a year and 
the total for all years to anyone student 
from such funds may not exceed $5,000. 
The student will pay no interest on the 
loan until 1 year following graduation. 
At that point, he begins repayment on 
the loan and must complete payment 
during the next 10 years. The interest 
during this 10-year period is set at 3 
percent. 

In view of the urgent need for quali- 
fied teachers, it is provided that not to 
exceed 50 percent of any such loan plus 
interest shall be canceled for service as 
a full-time teacher in a public elemen- 
tary or secondary school. This forgive- 
ness principle provides that the loan will 
be canceled at the rate of 10 percent of 
the amount of such loan, plus interest 
thereon, which was unpaid on the first 
day of such teaching service for each 
completed acedemic year of such service. 

In addition to this student-loan pro- 
gram which comprises approximately 
half of the $900 million envisioned by 
the total program for the next 4 years, 
the legislation before us has a number 
of other highly significant titles. 

There is a provision for 8300 million 
to be granted to the States for the pur- 
chase of equipment to be used in the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and 
foreign language. D 

There is a provision of $57 million for 
institutes in the States designed to train 
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teachers in the field of guidance and 
counseling and foreign language. 

There is a provision of 882 ½ million 
for graduate school fellowships. 

In this program, $60 million has been 
established for strengthening guidance 
counseling and testing programs in the 
elementary and secondary schools of the 
Nation. 

In view of the critical shortage of 
persons capable of speaking many for- 
eign languages that are necessary to 
our understanding and negotiations with 
other countries, $32 million has been 
established in this program to set up 
language development and research 
centers across the country. 

In view of the exciting new educa- 
tional mediums, such as television, 
movies, and other audio-visual methods, 
$18 million has been programed for re- 
search and experimentation in these 
new devices. 

A very important section of the bill 
provides for stepping up our vocational 
education programs. For this purpose, 
$60 million is provided in the legislation. 

One of the great handicaps that con- 
fronted our committee as we set out to 
appraise the current situation in Ameri- 
can education was the amazing lack of 
accurate educational statistics. The bill 
now before us provides 586% million to 
establish an improved educational sta- 
tistics program in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

During the coming 4 years, the total 
cost of all these programs will be $887 
million. Of this amount, $266 million 
will be repaid through the student-loan 
program. 

One other section of the bill that will 
be of considerable interest to our private 
elementary and secondary schools pro- 
vides for loans of $844 million to such 
schools to provide science equipment. 

The traditional separation of church 
and State in the United States has made 
it seem ill-advised for Congress to pro- 
vide for direct grants to private schools, 
even considering the tremendous con- 
tribution to our national strength that 
these private schools make. The 
framers of this bill have made it pos- 
sible for these institutions to borrow 
money through this program to 
strengthen their science laboratories. 

Mr, Speaker, my own State of South 
Dakota is very much interested in good 
education. My fellow South Dakotans 
have from the very first invested a con- 
siderable share of their income in the 
schools, A distinguished South Dako- 
tan, General Beadle, is memorialized in 
Statuary Hall in the United States Capi- 
tol because of the pride that South Da- 
kotans take in his successful efforts to 
safeguard our school lands, 

In spite of the very heavy responsibil- 
ity that local property owners have taken 
for education in South Dakota, we are 
confronted by a serious educational di- 
lemma. Many of our school districts 
have reached the maximum mill levy 
permitted by law, and yet, those school 

districts arë unable to secure sufficient 
revenues to keep their best teachers and 
maintain the most desirable classroom 
facilities and equipment. 

I can testify from personal experience 
as a homeowner that the property tax 
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has virtually reached the breaking point 
as a source of educational revenue in 
our State. For that reason, I am sure 
that my fellow South Dakotans will ap- 
prove of the efforts I have made as a 
members of the educational subcommit- 
tee that developed the legislation now be- 
fore us. It will be of tremendous bene- 
fit, not only to our students and teachers, 
but to hard-pressed South Dakota prop- 
erty owners. 

These are the amounts that South Da- 
kota will receive annually from the na- 
tional defense education bill that we are 
now discussing: 

College loans, $216,718. 

Science and foreign language teaching 
equipment, $353,977. 

Administration of science and lan- 
guage programs by the State department 
of education, $21,198. 

Loans to provide schools with scien- 
tific equipment, $27,653. 

Strengthening - guidance, counseling, 
and testing programs in our elementary 
and secondary schools, $64,224. 

Expanded vocational education pro- 
gram, $113,169. 

The total of these categories for South 
Dakota each year for the next 4 years is 
$796,939. 

In addition to these programs, indi- 
vidual students will, of course, benefit 
from the other phases of this program, 
including graduate fellowships, experi- 
mentation with new audio-visual educa- 
tion aids, guidance and counseling insti- 
tutes, and language institutes. These 
last four programs will be administered 
directly by the institutions of higher 
learning. 

Mr. Speaker, the great historian, H. 
G. Wells, once said: 

Human history becomes more and more a 


race between education and catastrophe. 


This statement was made many years 
ago, but it speaks with even more com- 
pelling force to our own day. The chal- 
lenge that our schools and our Nation 
face today is a total one—a challenge in 
the fields of politics, economics, moral- 
ity, science, and the arts. 

I strongly urge the passage of this 
program that represents such a vital in- 


vestement in the minds of our boys and 


girls. Iam convinced that dollars spent 
to improve young minds will be returned 
to the Federal Treasury many times. 
Above and beyond that, those dollars will 
be an investment in the cultural, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual enrichment of the 
American people. 


Hon. William S. Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 
Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, along with 
my colleagues, I want to participate in 


this expression of appreciation for my 
colleague, WILLIAM S. HILL. 
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Brut HILL was a real factor in the 
many Congresses of which he was a 
Member. His constructive work on the 
Agriculture Committee is, of course, a 
matter of a perpetuated record, and has 
always been greatly respected. His per- 
sonality is one of charm and one that 
attracted everyone to him as a man to 
respect, love, and, in fact, the type of 
fellow one would like to go fishing with. 
All of us, I know, join in extending to 
Brit and his lovely wife, Rachel, best 
wishes for many, many years of retire- 
ment pleasure and continued activity. 


Pension Increase to Retired Railroad 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly hope that the House will take fa- 
vorable action on this legislation to 
grant a 10-percent pension increase to 
retired railroad workers. The Senate 
has already approved of this increase 
and I think it is incumbent upon this 
House to do so also. 

We all know that the cost of living has 
increased since the last annuity increase 
was given to retired railroad workers. 
The bill to grant a 10-percent increase 
will come before the House today under 
unanimous consent procedure and I sin- 
cerely hope that there will be no objec- 
tion to this pension raise. I am in favor 
of the bill and will vote for it. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, along with 
my colleagues, I want to be on record 
as one of those who loved Jor O'HARA. 
No more solid, no more honest, no more 
devoted, no more pleasant man ever 
served in this Congress. Many things 
have been said about Joe O'Hara, who 
was a friend of all of us, and I just want 
to add my best wishes for every happi- 
a in the future for Jor and his lovely 
wife. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED AFTER SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 122, agreed to August 23, 1958, the 
Vice President, on August 25, 1958, signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, which had previously been 


1958 


signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

5.25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

S. 105, An act for the relief of Arthur 
Le Roy Brown; 

S. 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; 

8. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

5.1804. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of the 
Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
lan officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

8. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Alr 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, and 
all other work incidental thereto; 

8.2006. An act to relieve the Surgeons 
General of the Army and Navy of certain 
Tesponsibilities outside the Department of 
Defense; 

8, 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Secu- 
rity Act: 

S. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
With respect to. the performance of labor 
imposed as a condition for the holding of 
mining claims on Federal lands pending the 
issuance of patents therefor; 

8.2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to incor- 
Porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to acquire 

Hand for field sites, to undertake construction 
and improvement of buildings and for other 
activities; 

S. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

S. 2146. An act for the relief of William F. 
Peltier: 

5.2369. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; x 

5.2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to Investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks to 
Control and depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for other 
Purposes; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I.; x 

5.3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria Miceli, 
and Francesco Riso; 

S. 8142. An act to amend the Federal prop- 
erty and Administratice Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 

Ging sites until needed for construction 
burposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

S. 3205. An act to amend the Fish and 

life Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
Sutorization for the fisheries loan fund es- 
Soine under such act; 

* es ve © 
Kethuk act for the relief of George E. 
ear 2335. An act to provide for a National 
eine Center which will be constructed, 
5 — funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
dus, On a site made available in the District 
of Columbia; 

A 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 

1 he annuities under the Foreign Service 
B ement and disability system; 

A - 8420. An act to extend and amend the 
Sricultural Trade Development and As- 

Act of 1954; 

mo 2503. An act for the relief of Marie 

ette Konomos; 
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S. 3880. An act to provide for participa- 
tion of the United States in the World 
Science-Pan Pacific tion to be held at 
Seattle, Wash., in 1961, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3663. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and un- 
deremployment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; 

S. 3712, An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

S. 3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

S. 3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S,3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed aliens; 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of 
Minnesota and the Province of Manitoba, 
Canada, for the development of a highway 
to provide access to the northwest angle in 
such State; - 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

S. 4089. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the H Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to author- 
ize its execution; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; 

8.4118. An act for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute; 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley's 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engelbretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 

~Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those. associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon; 

H. R. 9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the 
conversion or exchange, under certain con- 
ditions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy; 
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H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an adminis- 
trative site for Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
on lands adjacent to the park, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 13191. An act to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys and girls especially interested in sci- 
ence; 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13284. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 

H. R. 13489, An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the ent 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment of the adjutant general of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico: 

H. R. 13840, An act to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies; j 

H. R. 13856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12; 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Establishing that the Ist 
session of the 86th Congress convene at noon 
on Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The Secretary of the Senate presented 
to the President of the United States on 
August 25, 1958, the following enrolled 
bills: 

8. 25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

S. 165.. An act for the relief of Arthur LeRoy 
Brown; - 

S. 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; 

§. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1984. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of ci- 
villan officérs and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

S. 1983. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion.of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

S. 2008. An act to relieve the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain re- 
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sponsibilities outside the Department of De- 
Tense; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Se- 
curity Act; 

8. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor im- 
posed as a condition for the holding of mining 
claims on Federal lands pending the issuance 
of patents therefor; 

§. 2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3. 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
coporate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire land for filed sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings and 
for other activities; 

S. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Siuox Indian Tribe; 

8. 2146. An act for the rellef of William F. 
Peltier; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

8. 2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks 
to control the depredations of this species 
on the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I.; 

S. $142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
Purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria Miceli, 
and Francesco Riso; 

S. 3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; 

S. 3321. An act for the relef of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S. 3883. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions, of a site made available in the District 
of Columbia; 

S. 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S. 3420. An act to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Devleopment and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954; ; 

S. 38503. An act for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos; 

8.3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

5.3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment in certain economically de- 
pressed areas; 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; 

S. 3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

8.3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navaho Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S. 3918. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed allens; 


S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
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for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 

. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

5.4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of, 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (63 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of old St, Louis, Mo.,. 
and for other purposes; 

5.4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, Wyo., and to author- 
ize its execution; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of members 
of the Board of Parole; 

8.4113. An act for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan; and 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AFTER 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of 
the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
bills: 

On August 20, 1958: 

S. 1110. An act for the 
Hoshi; 

S. 2239. An act for the relief of Wadiha 
Salime Hamade; 

8.3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 


relief. of Sono 


Act of 1942, as amended; and 


S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 

On August 21. 1958: 

S. 493. An act for the relief of Irene Mon- 
toya; 

S. 2069. An act to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of coal on the public domain; 

S. 8259, An act to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
increase in the authorization for funds to 
be granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; 

8.3651. An act to make equity capital and 
long-term credit more readily ayailable for 
small-business concerns, and for other pur- 


poses; 

5.3817. An act to provide a program for 
the discovery of the mineral reserves of the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions by encouraging exploration for min- 
erals, and for other purposes; 

S. 4009, An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, Ne- 
vada and California, in order to increase the 
amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; and 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 


On August 23, 1958: ` 

S. 13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

S. 92. An act for the relief of Robert Karla: 

S. 100. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; 

8.375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the validity and 
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perfection of certain security interests in mo- 
tor vehicles; 

S. 532. An act to revise and modernize the 
fish and game laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

S. 784. An act for the rellef of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

8.1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from places within 
said inland waters and places within the in- 
land waters of the State of Washington; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; — 

S. 2925. An act for the relief of Mary Louise 
Shields Wilkinson; 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Letitia Ol- 
teanu; 

S. 2983, An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; x 
5.3010. An act for the relief pt Jose Mara- 
rac; 
S. 3031. An act for the relief of Joseph Da- 
niel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda); 

S. 3051. An act to amend the act termi- 
nating Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alternative 
for private or Federal acquisition on the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, and for 
other purposes; 

8.3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile Ha- 
tem and Linda Hatem; 

S. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

` 6.3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959; 

2 S. 3270, An act for the relief of Nick Tsall- 

15; 

8. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

8. 3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriguez-Meza and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
zales; 

8. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; 

S. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Doulatram 
Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the rellef of Alexander 
Nagy; 

5.3468. An act to provide for the con- 
struction and improvement of certain roads 
op the Navaho and Hopi Indian Reserva- 
tions; 

5.3598. An act for the relief of Felga Chi- 
rinsky Roseman; 

S. 3615. An act for the relict of Wendy 
Levine; 

8.3641. An act for the rellef ot Gertrude 
Yang Koo; 

8. 8085. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; and 

S. 3880. An act to continue the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as an agoncy of the Uni 
States, to create a Federal Aviation Agency: 
to provide for the regulation and promotion 
of clyll aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety, and tO 
provide for the safe and efficient use of the 
ulrspace by both civil and military aircralb 
and for other purposes, 


